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Dublin,  Wednesday,  Qth  December,  1843. 

1 ]\Ir.  Sergeant  Howley,  - - I 

Thursday,  Ith  December,  1843. 

2 Henry  Kemmis,  esq.,  - - - 10 

3 Theophilus  Jones,  esq.,  - - 15 

4 William  Deane  Freeman,  esq.,  - 18 

Friday,  Bth  December,  1843. 

5 Robert  Tighe,  esq.,  - - - 20 

Monday,  IKA  December,  1813. 

6 Richard  Griffith,  esq.,  - 25 

Tuesday,  12ih  December,  1843. 

7 Joseph  Kincaid,  esq.,  - - - 30 

8 Richard  Samuel  Guinness,  esq.,  - 39 

Wednesday,  I3ih  December,  1843. 

9 Edward  Tickell,  esq.,  - - - 49 

10  James  Major,  esq.,  - - - 54 

Thursday,  \Mh  December,  1843. 

11  Joseph  Kincaid,  esq.,  - - - 60 

12  Csesar  George  Otway,  esq.,  - - 76 

Friday,  \5th  December,  1843. 

13  William  Cotter  Kyle,  esq.,  - - 79 

14  John  MacneiD,  esq.,  - . - 84 

Monday,  18lA  December,  1843. 

15  William  Kemmis,  esq.,  - - 92 

16  Nicholas  Purcell  O’Gorman,  esq.,  - 95 

17  Nicholas  Maher,  esq.,  - - • - 99 

18  Henry  Bald\vin,  esq.,  - - - 107 

Tuesday,  19iA  December,  1 843. 

19  William  Smyth,  esq,,  - - . U] 

20  James  Lennox  William  Naper,  esq.,  - 1 19 

21  Nicholas,  Maher,  esq.,  - - _ 126 

Wednesday,  20th  December,  1843. 

22  William  Smyth,  esq.,  - - - 128 

23  Captain  Robert  Owen,  - . 13q 

24  Robert  Smith,  esq.,  - - _ 144 


Monday,  Qth  January,  1844. 

25  Mr.  John  Lynch, 

Tuesday,  9tA  January,  1844. 

26  Very  Rev.  John  Patrick  Lyons, 

27  John  Jagoe,  esq., 

Wednesday,  lOiA  January,  1844. 

28  Very  Rev.  John  Patrick  Lyons, 

29  William  Sherrard,  esq., 

30  Colonel  Henry  Dwyer, 

Thursday,  Wih  January,  1844. 

31  William  Sharman  Crawford,  esq.,  M.p., 

32  William  Sherrard,  esq., 


__  Pago 

Dublin,  Friday,  VZih  January,  1844. 

33  William  Sharman  Crawford,  esq.,  m.p.,  208 

34  Mr.  Mark  O’Callaglian,  - _ 213 

Monday,  \5th  January,  1844. 

35  John  Smith,  esq.,  - - _ 217 

36  Mr.  Robert  Purdon,  - - _ 223 

37  James  Edward  Stopford,  esq.,  LL.D.,  - 226 

Tuesday,  \6th  January,  1844. 

38  John  Jagoe,  esq.,  - - _ 232 

39  Maurice  Collis,  esq.,  - - . 237 

Wednesday,  \1th  January,  1844. 

40  Joseph  James  Byrne,  esq.,  - - 253 

j 41  Right  Hon.  Anthony  Richard  Blake,  - 259 
\Friday,\2th,  and  Wednesday, \'Uh  January,  1844. 

! 42  John  Donellan  Balfe,  esq.,  - - 260 

Thursday,  18/A  January,  1844. 

43  Richard  Beere,  esq.,  - . - 268 

44  Patrick  Smith,  - - . 275 

45  John  Donellan  Balfe,  esq , - - 278 

Friday,  19i/i  January,  1844. 

46  Sir  Percy  Nugent,  bai't.,  - - 284 

47  Major-Gen.  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne,  K.o.B., 

and  William  Thomas  Mulvany,  esq.,  289 

48  William  Galwey,  esq.,  - • . 297 

Monday,  22nd  January,  1844. 

49  William  Blacker,  esq.,  - - 299 

50  Acheson  Lyle,  esq.,  - - _ 306 

51  Richard  MacDonnell,  d.d.,  and  Mounti- 

fort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  - . 310 

Tuesday,  23rd  January,  1844. 

52  William  Blacker,  esq.,  - 317 

Saturday,  2th  March,  1844. 

53  Philip  Reade,  esq.,  - - . 325 

54  William  Pidgeon,  esq.,  - _ 337 

Monday’ lUh  March,  1844. 

55  William  Charles  Quin,  esq.,  - . 340 

Dundalk,  Thursday,  \^th  March,  1844. 

56  Richard  Byrne,  esq.,  - - . 34^ 

57  James  O’Hanlon,  esq.,  - . 3^q 

58  Mr.  Thomas  Bradford,  - . 355 

Friday,  ISth  March,  1844. 

59  Rev.  Michael  Lennon,  - . 302 

60  George  Francis  Blackburn,  esq.,  . 370 

61  James  Carraher,  esq.,  James  Hughes, 

esq.,  and  George  Boylan,  esq.,  - 376 
Saturday,  IQih  March,  1844. 

62  William  O’Reilly,  esq.,  - 333 

63  Patrick  Welch,  - _ _ 395 
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Newiiy,  Monday,  18<A-  March,  1844. 


64  Rev.  James  Porter,  - - - 397 

66  Henry  Atkinson,  esq.,  - - 401 

66  Rev.  John  West,  and  Rev.  Daniel 

Gun  Brown,  _ - - 404 

67  Mr.  John  Gai-vey,  - - - ^07 


Tuesday,  \Qtk  March,  1844. 


68  Mr.  James  Harshaw,  - 

69  Mr.  Alexander  Kinmouth, 

70  Mr.  George  William  Braddell, 

71  Captain  James  Rohinson, 

72  Mr.  Edward  Quin, 

73  Thomas  Seaver,  esq.,  - 

74  Thomas  Gibson  Henry,  esq.,  - 

75  John  Trainer, 

76  Mr.  Charles  Jennings, 


- 408 

- 411 

- 415 

- 418 

- 420 

- 421 

- 422 

- 425 

- 426 


Aemagh,  Wednesday,  20th  March,  1344. 


77  Maurice  Wilson  Knox,  esq., 

78  Mr.  Robert  Croane,  - 

79  Mr.  Nathaniel  Greer,  - 

80  Thomas  Eyre,  esq.,  - 

81  Mr.  Joshua  Thomas  Noble, 


■ 428 

- 431 

- 433 

- 438 

- 441 


Thursday,  2\sl  March,  1844. 

82  Ml-.  Patrick  M'Sloy,  - 

83  Robert  Wray,  esq.,  - 

84  Rev.  Patrick  Quin,  - 

85  Rev.  J.  Jones,  and  F.  Stringer,  esq., 

86  Mr.  David  Craig, 

87  William  Paton,  esq.,  - 


- 443 

- 445 
••  447 

- 448 

- 450 

- 453 


No. 

Antrim,  Friday,  2^th  March,  1844. 

107  Mr.  John  Dysart,  - - ’ 

108  Rev.  Samuel  Young,  - - "552 

109  Rev.  Daniel  Curoe,  - - - 555 

130  Rev.  John  Lynch,  ■ - - 561 

111  Mr.  Robt.  Brown,  and  Ml-. Jno.  O’Hara,  564 

112  Mr.  William  Beck,  and  Mr.  Arthur 

Molvneux,  - 568 


Basbrjdge,  Saturday,  ZQth  March,  1844. 

1 1 3 Captain  WUliam  Samuel  Hill,  - 57 1 

114  Rev.  Bernard  Macaulay,  - - 573 

115  Mr.  Thomas  M'Cullougb,  - - 575 

116  Mr.  James  White,  - - ■ 579 

117  Ml-.  Andrew  O’Flinn,  - - 581 

118  John  Lindsay,  esq.,  - _ - - 582 

119  Charles  Magee,  esq.,  - - - 586 

120  William  Sefton,  Edgar  Cormick,  and 

Edmond  Lennon,  - - * 587 

121  John  Ireland,  and  Patrick  M'Lornan,  - 588 

122  Flenry  Murray,  esq.,  and  Thomas  Mur- 

ray, esq.,  - - * " 589 

Larne,  Monday,  ls<  April,  1844. 

123  Thomas  Davison,  esq.,  - - 592 

124  Rev.  James  Smith,  - - - 599 

125  Rev.  William  Campbell,  - - 601 

126  Mr.  Hutcheson  Posnatt,  - - 602 

127  Thomas  Maxwell,  esq.,  - - 605 

I 128  Archibald  Barklie,  esq.,  - - 607 


LtiBGAN,  Friday,  22nd  March,  1844. 

88  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Blacker,-  454 


89  Mr.  John  M‘Carten,  - - - 460 

90  Robert  Holbeche  Dolling,  esq.,  - 469 

Saturday,  2“ird  March,  1844. 

91  Mr.  Nelson  Bullock,  - - - 474 

92  John  Hancock,  esq.,  - - - 477 

93  Mr.  George  Ruddell,  - - - 489 


Belpast,  Monday,  25th  March,  1844. 
94  Very  Rev.  Dean  James  Stannus,  and 


Coleraine,  Wednesday,  3rd  April, 

1844. 

129  Rev.  Luke  Walsh, 

- 608 

130  Alexander  Miller,  esq., 

- 613 

131  Darby  O’Connell, 

- 618 

132  James  Boyle,  esq.. 

- 619 

133  James  Thompson,  esq., 

- 621 

134  Rev.  FIcury  M'Loughlin, 

- 623 

135  Mr.  Alexander  Burnside, 

- 625 

136  Mr.  Creighton  Hutchinson,  - 

- 627 

137  Mr.  John  Norris, 

- 629 

William  Gregg,  esq.,  - - 493 

95  Andrew  Durham,  esq.,  - - 499 

96  Mr.  Joshua  Lamb,  - - - 501 

Tuesday,  2Gth  March,  1844, 

97  Rev.  Fletcher  Blalrely,  - - 507 


98  John  Waring  Maxwell,  esq.,  Mr.  Ains- 
worth Pilson.and  Mr.  John  Davidson,  512 


Wednesday,  2lth  March,  1844. 

99  John  Forsyth,  esq.,  - - - 521 

100  William  Stevenson,  esq.,  - - 526 

101  Mr.  Jas.  Davison,  and  Mr.  John  Martin,  532 

302  Mr.  Samuel  GifPen,  - - - 536 

103  Mr.  M.  W.  Lowry,  and  Mr.  Gawan  Orr,  538 

104  Mr.  Robert  Gavin,  - - - 543 

105  John  Andrews,  esq.  - - ■ 544 

Thursday,  28th  March,  1844. 

106  Mr.  James  M‘Lornan,  - - 547 


Thursday,  ith  April,  1844. 

138  Rev.  John  Brown,  D.D.,  - • 629 

139  Andrew  Oi-r,  esq.,  _ - - 638 

140  Samuel  Orr,  esq.,  _ - - 641 

141  Mr.  John  Watson,  . - - 645 

142  Edward  Oseland,  esq.,  - - 647 

143  George  Macartney,  esq.,  • - 649 

144  Charles  James  Knox,  esq.,  - -651 

Monevmore,  Monday,  8th  April,  1844. 

145  Edward  Houston  Caulfield,  esq.,  - 653 

146  Rowley  Miller,  esq.,  - - - 654 

147  Arthur  Quinn,  - - - 664 

148  Andrew  Spotswood,  esq.,  - - 665 

149  Bernard  M‘Goughan,  - - 669 

150  Mr.  Hugh  Hagan,  . - - 670 

151  Mr.  Alexander  Patterson,  - - 673 
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Monetmore,  Tuesday,  ^th  April,  1844. 

152  Mr.  Samuel  Glasgow,  - - 674 

153  Mr.  John  Scott,  - - . 679 

154  Rev.  James  M'Kenna,  - - 680 

155  John  Gahan,  - - - . $80 

156  Rowley  Miller,  esq,,  - . _ 682 


Castlederg,  Wednesday,  lltk  April,  1844. 


203  James  Johnston,  esq.,  - - - 7g0 

204  ‘John  Cochran,  esq.,  - - - 797 

205  Edward  Sproule,  esq.,  - . 798 

206  Thomas  Sproule,  esq.,  - _ 799 

207  Mr.  John  Johnson,  - - . gQi 

208  James  Anderson,  esq.,  - _ 803 


Derry,  Wednesday,  lOi^  April,  1844. 


157  John  Claudius  Beresford,  esq.,  - 682 

158  Rev.  Robert  Gray,  - - _ 695 

159  Samuel  Ewing,  ...  092 

160  Robert  Dean,  - _ _ 994 

161  Samuel  Motherill,  - _ 694 

162  John  Semple,  esq.,  ...  695 

163  Major  Thomas  Scott,  - - 697 

164  Mr.  William  Dugall,  - - _ 700 

Thursday,  Wtli  April,  1844. 

165  Charles  James  Knox,  esq.,  - - 702 

166  Rev.  Edward  M‘Ginn,  - - 705 

167  Mr.  Samuel  Alexander,  • - - 710 

168  John  Harvey,  esq.,  - - . 712 

169  Thomas  Dougherty,  esq.,  - - 713 

170  Mr.  David  Gather,  and  Mr.  Frederick 

M‘Causland,  - - - 715 

171  Mr.  John  Kane,  - - _ 718 

172  John  Barre  Beresford,  esq.,  - - 719 

173  Thomas  Douglas  Bateson,  esq.,  - 720 

174  Mr.  John  M‘ Arthur,  - - . 722 

175  Mr.  Robert  Lepper,  - - 723 

176  Mr.  Charles  Haggerty,  - - 724 

Saturday,  l2>ihA27ril,  1844. 

177  Henry  Wiggins,  esq.,  - . 725 

178  Arthur  Sampson,  esq.,  - . 728 

179  Hugh  Lyle,  esq.,  - - - 730 

180  John  Acheson  Smyth,  esq.,  - - 733 

181  Sir  James  Stuart,  bart.,  - - 734 

182  William  Haslett,  esq.,  - - 737 

183  Isaac  Colhoun,  esq.,  - - _ 733 

184  Mr.  James  Walker  Doherty,  - - 742 


Strabane,  Monday,  ISth  April,  1844. 

185  James  Sinclaii*,  esq.^  - 

186  John  Vandeleur  Stewart,  esq.,  - 

187  Mr.  Robert  M‘Crea,  - 

188  Mr.  James  Marshall,  - 

189  Rev.  William  Brown,  - 

190  Mr.  Francis  O’Neill,  - 

191  Samuel  Ramsey,  esq.,  - 

Tuesday,  \Qtli  April,  1844. 

192  Jeremiah  O’Donnell,  - 

193  Patrick  O’Donnell, 

194  Mr.  William  King, 

195  Patrick  M‘Menamin,  - 

196  John  M'Hug'h, 

197  Miles  Sweeney, 

198  Connell  Quinn, 

199  John  Humphi’eys,  esq., 

200  Rev.  John  Campbell,  - 

201  John  Cairns,  - - _ 

202  Mr.  John  Speer, 


Omagh,  Friday,  196h  April,  1844. 


209  Mr!  Ephraim  Love,  - - . glO 

210  Mr.  John  M‘ Connell,  - . - 813 

211  Mr.  Patrick  M‘Anulty,  - _ 816 

212,  James  Montgomery  Reid,  esq.,  . 818 

213  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  - - - 821 

214  Mr.  James  Montgomery,  - - 823 

215  Mr.  William  M‘Farlane,  - - 826 

216  George  Buchanan,  esq.,  - - 828 

217  Mr.  John  Buchanan,  - - - 830 

Caledon,  Saturday,  2Qth  April,  1844. 

218  Rev.  William  M'Lane,  - . 832 

219  William  Blacker,  esq.,  - . 834 

220  Henry  Leslie  Prentice,  esq.,  - - 837 

221  Mr.  Alexander  Pringle,  - - 843 

222  Mr.  John  Wilkin,  - - - 845 

Monday,  22nd  April,  1 844. 

223  Captain  George  Darley  Cranfield,  - 847 

224  Captain  Henry  Crossle,  - --849 

225  Mr.  Dominick  O’Farrcll,  - - 852' 

226  Mr.  Patrick  FuUon,  - - - 853 

227  John  Hagan,  - - - - 854 

228  Mr.  Patrick  I.afferty,  - - _ 355 

229  Robert  Brown,  - - . 857 

230  Francis  Falls,  - - - - 857 

231  James  Roche,  - - _ 858 

232  Mr.  John  Morton,  ...  859 

Castleblatnby,  Tuesday,  2Zrd  April,  1844. 

233  Walter  James  Dawson,  esq.,  . . 86O 

234  James  M'Watty,  esq.,  - . 866 

235  John  Stratton,  esq.,  - _ _ 868 

236  Mr.  Archibald  Murdoch,  - . 871 

237  Mr.  Peter  Coyle,  ...  872 

238  Mr.  Patrick  Corfield,  ...  875 

239  Mr.  John  Wallace,  ...  377 

240  Mr.  Bernard  Mohan,  - - . 878 

241  Fitzherberfc  Filgate,  esq.,  - - 879 

242  Mr.  William  Jackson, ...  883 

243  Pati-ick  Mui-phy,  . - .884 

244  Mr.  John  Sheil,  ...  885 

245  Edward  Golding,  esq.,  - . 887 

Carrickmaoross,  Wednesday,  2Ath  ApMl,  1844. 

246  Christopher  Plunkett,  esq.,  - - 890 

247  Mr.  Peter  Hoey,  - - - 891 

248  Rev.  James  Mulligan,  - - 894 

249  Rev.  Tliomas  Gibson,  ...  897 

260  Mr.  .James  Kelly,  ...  - 899 

25 1 Mr.  Richard  Allen  Minnitt,  - - 902 

252  Henry  Corbet  Singleton,  - - 905 

253  Rev.  Daniel  Boylan,  ...  905 


- 743 

- 746 
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- 757 
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CarivicK31across,  Thursday,  2oth  April,  1844.  i 

255  Edward  M'Cabe,  . - _ 913  | 

256  Mr.  Thomas  M‘Evoy  Gartlan,  - 917 

257  Rev.  William  Thompson,  - - 919 

258  Jolin  Willcocks,  esq.,  - - - 92I 

259  Peter  Mohun,  . _ 922 

260  Arthur  M'Daniel,  - • - 924 

261  Patrick  Garvey,  . _ - 924 

262  John  Connelly,  ...  925 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Dublin,  Wednesday,  6th  December,  1843. 

John  Hoioley,  esq.,  Sergeant-at-Law,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  have  been,  I believe,  acting  as  an  assistant  barrister  for  some  years? I have. 

First,  in  the  King’s  county  for  eight  years,  and  for  something  more  than  eight  years  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary. 

2.  Tn  that  character  have  you  had  to  administer  the  law  relative  to  the  occupation  of 
land,  as  the  law  now  stands  ?■ — I have. 

3.  State  to  us,  in  any  form  most  convenient  to  yourself,  the  present  state  of  the  statute 
law,  as  it  prevails  in  Ireland,  relative  to  the  occupation  of  land  ? — The  law,  I think,  may  be 
divided  under  three  heads  ; first,  the  acts  which  regard  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent; 
secondly,  the  statutes  which  are  conversant  of  distress ; and  thirdly,  where  the  tenants’ 
interest  has  expired,  or  is  determined.  The  first  statute  in  Ireland  which  was  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  landlords  to  recover  the  land,  where  the  rent  was  in  arrear,  and 
where  there  was  a condition  of  re-entry,  was  the  1 1th  of  Anne,  ch.  2.  Previous  to  that 
the  remedy  of  the  landlord  was  given  by  the  common  law,  and  there  were  a number  of  nice 
and  previous  requisites  to  be  complied  with,  to  enable  landlords  to  take  advantage  of  a 
breach  of  the  condition ; and  that,  if  I recollect  right,  was  the  first  statute  which  dispensed 
with  those  niceties,  upon  which  landlords  were  frequently  turned  round,  and  gave  them  a 
more  simple  mode  of  procedure.  This  statute  (11  Anne,  ch.  2,)  enabled  landlords  to  recover 
nossession,  where  above  half-a^year’s  rent  was  due,  and  no  sufficient  distress  was  upon  the 
land,  and  a clause  of  re-entry  was  contained  in  the  agreement,  lease,  or  contract.  The  next 
statute  which  occurs,  I think,  is  the  4th  of  Geo.  I.,  ch.  5,  and  by  that  statute,  where  more 
than  one  year’s  rent  should  be  due,  though  there  be  a distress  sufficient  on  the  land  to 
answer  the  rent  in  arrear,  a power  was  given  to  the  landlord  to  maintain  an  ejectment. 
The  former  act^was  where  half-a-yeai*’s  rent  was  due,  and  no  sufficient  distress  upon  the 
land ; but  here  it  is,  where  there  is  more  than  one  year’s  rent  due,  and  it  dispenses  with  the 
ingredient  of  a sufficient  distress.  Then  comes  the  8th  of  Geo.  I.,  ch.  2,  which  provided,  that 
where  one  whole  year’s  rent,  or  more,  should  be  due,  the  landlord  might  bring  his  eject- 
ment, and  it  simplified  and  facilitated  the  proof  of  title,  by  making  the  counterpart  of  the 
lease  reserving  the  rent  and  possession  of  the  laud  for  three  years  by  the  lessor,  or  those 
under  whom  he  derives  title,  before  service  of  the  ejectment.  The  next  statute  I think  it 
necessary  to  advert  to  is  the  5th  of  Geo.  II.,  ch.  4.,  and  this  is  a statute  upon  which  an 
ejectment  may  be  brought,  where  one  whole  yeai-’s  rent  or  more  is  due,  altlioughthereheno 
clause  of  re-entry  in  the  lease  or  agreement.  It  gave  a power  to  the  landlord  to  recover 
the  arreai’s  of  rent,  as  if  no  ejectment  had  been  brought,  or  judgment  had,  or  execution 
epeuted.  Then  came  the  25th  of  Geo.  II, , ch.  13.  Where  one  year’s  rent  is  unpaid,  an 
ejectment  may  be  brought,  as  if  the  article  or  contract  contained  an  actual  demise  and  a 
claup  of  re-entry,  the  former  statutes  including  only  cases  where  there  was  an  actual 
demise  ; but  this  statute  gave  the  power  of  ejecting,  though  the  contract  did  not  contain  an 
actual  demise.  Then  came  the  15th  and  16th  of  Geo.  III.,  ch.  27,  which  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  explaining  act.  Doubts  had  arisen  upon  the  former  acts,  whether  it  had  not 
been  necessary  to  make  a demand  of  the  rent,  before  an  ejectment  was  properly  brought. 
A number  of  ejectments  had  been  brought  without  that  previous  demand,  and  after  the  land- 
lord had  got  into  possession,  leases  had  been  made  of  the  lands  so  ejected.  Then  there  was 
a quption  whether  the  ejectment  was  a good  one,  or  whether  those  leases  were  good,  “a 
previous  demand  of  rent  not  having  been  made,”  because  these  words  occur  in  the  previous 
statute ; and  in  order  to  quiet  titles,  and  explain  and  amend  the  law  in  that  respect,  the  statute 
01  the  15th  and  I6th  of  Geo.  III.  was  passed.  There  appears  to  have  been  a pause  inlegisla- 
hon  upon  this  subject,  until  the  1st  of  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  87.  That  was  a statute  which  provided 
that,  where  the  term  or  interest  was  determined  by  notice,  or  the  interest  expired,  and  the 
ten^t  refused  to  give  up  possession  after  demand  made,  the  landlord  bringing  an  ejectment, 
might  give  notice  at  foot  of  the  declaration  for  the  tenant  to  appear  on  the  first  day  of 
term,  and  give  bail ; and  then  upon  the  appearance,  or  in  case  of  default,  and  upon  affidavit 

landlord,  and  upon  the  production  of  the  lease  or  agreement,  and  the 
Snidavit  containing  an  averment  that  the  premises  had  been  enjoyed  under  such  lease,  there 
was  a power  given  to  the  landlord  to  move  for  a rule  that  the  tenant  should  give  an  under- 
taking, m case  of  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  or  of  default  for  judgment  of  the  preceding 
fh  sufficient  sureties  for  costs  and  damages.  I might  here,  perhaps,  observe,  that 

e first  statute,  as  I recollect — though  not  pretending  to  be  very  conversant  with  the  English 
a tutes  upon  the  subject — the  first  statute  which  is  equivalent  to  the  statute  of  Anne, 
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2 EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

disoensinff  with  the  former  niceties  of  the  common  law  in  England,  was  the  dth  of  Geo.  II., 
STo^tharwewere  so  far  beforehand  with  England  in  legislation  upon  this  subject. 
tL  next  class  of  statutes  giving  landlords  a remedy  by  ejectment,  “F®  * .°5  n^ses  by 
diction  by  civil  bih.  The  fcst  act  to  enable  landlords  to  f f f n „ III  ch  68 
procedure  in  the  assistant  barrister’s  court  by  civil  bill,  is  the  56th  of  Geo  III  ch.  88 
Leaded  and  enlarged  by  the  58th  of  Geo  III,  ch  39.  ".c  Arst  remedy  wM 
statute  gave  the  laLord,  was  in  cases  of  premises  being  *^adoned  on  d rW 
unoultivited  by  the  tenant,  without  sufScient  distress  to  answer  for  half-a-j  ear  s 
must  be  due  to  enable  him  to  get  possession  of  the  land,  pore  is,  pA'*’ 
logons  statute  in  the  English  statutes.  The  next  case  is  wtae  the  rent  was  less  ‘Ian  ±50, 
or  did  not  exceed  £50  p5r  annum,  and  the  tenant’s  interest  is 

mined  by  notice  to  quit,  or  where  it  has  expired  by  oflnx  of  time.  ’The  third  case  vhere  a 
remedv  is  given  to  a landlord  is,  where  the  rent  does  not  exceed  £60  a year,  and  a year  s 
rS  d"i  “ a^poweris  given  to  bring  a civil  bill,  but  there  the  contract  must  be  - 
The  truth  is,  that  in  a great  multitude  of  cases,  the  second  remedy  which  I have  stated 
given  to  a landlord  by  this  act_namely,  the  power  to  eject  a tenant,  where  the  ® 

Bterest  is  determined  by  notice  to  quit— is  used  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  premises 
Xre  rent  is  in  arrei,  being  ciSes  of  tenants  from  year  to  year,  because  you  cannot 
proceed  under  the  clause  givinf  the  power  to  eject  for  non-payment  of 
contract  in  writing ; and  whore  it  is  a mere  tenancy  from  year  to  yeai , and  an  arrear  is  due, 
the  landlords  proceed  by  giving  a notice  to  quit,  and  in  that  way  it  is  frequently  done,  more 
ta  the“ofe  of  comJeLg  fhe  payment  Sf  the  rent  or  ejecting  “f  “A™ 

of  beinl  in  arrear,  than  for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting  possession  ^ 

statutes®!  have  referred  to,  are  ail,  as  the  commissioners  wdl  observe,  statutes  benehcial  to 
the  landlord  enlarging  the  remedy  he  had  at  common  law,  and  giving  him  additional  pvers, 
cHtaSito  or,  in  deLlt,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  and.  I »op 

6th  and  7th  of  Wm.  IV.,  ch,  70.  which  is  a statute  enlarging,  m other  causes  of  action,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  assistant  barrister  in  the  civil  bill  court,  but  *Me  is  in  it  soM 
iseful  provisions  regarding  replevins,  to  enable  the  tenant  giving  him  a cheap  remedy,  to 
try  theLuestion  of  rent,  or  no"  rent,  or  how  much  rent  is  due  between  b™  ^ 

BO  that  I consider  that  act,  though  it  may  be  very  benedcial,  of  course,  for  the  “ndW^^ 
one  most  benehcial  also  for  the  poorer  class  of  tenants  im  it  enpes  tpm  to  contest  the 
matter  cheaply  and  almost,  I might  say,  summarily  with  the  landlord.  Now,  I do  nopn™ 
whether  there  may  be  any  value  in  the  remark,  but  I beg  to  rpr  the  oommissmners  to  the 
circumstance,  and  they  will,  perhaps,  derive  some  information  from  it,  as  to  the  "f 

landlord  and  tenant  in  belaud,— whether  it  has  m former  times,  or  at  all  times,  been  “teiccH® 
or  not,  whether  it  proceeded  smoothly  and  satisfactorily  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  for  many  years,— the  titles  and  the  preambles  of  tlie  several  stapes  at  least  the 
greater  proportion  of  them,  recite  frauds  and  evasions  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  and  other 
lharges  against  them.  Without  at  all  moaning  to  give  any  opinion,  or  to  pduoe  ap  mfepce 
of  my  own  upon  the  subject,  I merely  refer  the  commissioners  to  those  portions  of  tto 
statutes,  as  furnishing  a kind  of  legislative  history  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  also  teplji 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  called  to  the  26th  of  Geo.  III.,  ch.  24,  sec.  64. 
That  is  an  act  regarding  forcible  possessions,  and  declaring  persons  taking  or  keeping  torci- 
ble  possession,  or  resisting  process  for  giving  possession,  guilty  of  felony,  and  subjecting 
them  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  There  are  statutes  enlarging  the  common  law, 
against  forcible  entries  and  detainers,  which  are  common  both  to  England  ^d  Ireland,  and 
•where  the  offence  is  but  a misdemeanor,  but  the  26th  of  Geo.  III.  is  peculiar  to  Ireland. 

4.  Is  the  effect  of  the  statute  making  the  act  you  have  referred  to_a  felray,  to  prevent 
nersons  guilty  of  it  being  pursued  as  for  a misdemeanor,  or  for  the  minor  offence . — JN_o , i 
tiiink  the^act  recites  a stronger  case  than  is  usual  in  cases  of  forcible  possession  or  detainer. 
It  speaks  of  persons  armed  ; and  perhaps  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  law 
with  greater  authority  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  prevent  assemblages  of  large  bodies  _ ot  men, 
or  persons  getting  adherents  together,  and  arming  them  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
possession,  or  resisting  the  process  of  the  law  to  take  possession.^  I merely  refer  to  that  a^ 
because  the  acts  altogether  furnish  a kind  of  legishitive  history  in  themselves,  from  time  to 
time,  of  what  was  done  upon  the  subject  of  land  in  Ireland.  With  reference  to  ejectments, 
I may  mention  another  act,  the  1st  and  2nd  of  Wm.  IV.,  ch.  31,  which  contains  a provision 
to  enable  landlords,  to  whom  a right  of  entry  accrues  during  or  immediately  alter  Muary 
and  Trinity  terms,  to  prosecute  ejectments  against  their  tenants,  so  as  to  have  a trial  ac 
the  ensuing  Assizes.  Before  that  act,  the  tenant  might  postpone  the  landlord  for  “early  a 
year.  It  provided  that  where  the  tenancy  expires  in  or  after  Trinity  or  Hilary  term,  facilities 
should  be  given  to  the  landlord  to  proceed  by  ejectment  and  have  a trial,  and  power  is  also 
given  to  the  court  to  issue  an  immediate  writ  of  possession,  according  to  its  discretion,  as 
the  commissioners  wish  to  know  the  exact  state  of  the  law  as  between  landlord  and  ten^t. 
the  next  subject  to  which  I would  refer,  would  be  the  subject  of  sub-lettmg  ; and  the  nrst 
act  against  sub-letting  was  the  7th  of  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  29,  and  it  was  there  provided  by  that 
statute,  which  was  in  operation  till  1832,  if  I remember  correctly,  that  although  w^ 
no  clause  against  sub-letting  contained  in  the  lease  or  a^eement,  sub-lettmg  was  lorbiaaen, 
unless  there  was  a consent,  in  writing,  by  the  landlord,  and  it  took  away  all  constructive 
wmvers,  where  there  was  a clause  against  sub-letting.  Whether  that  law  was  consiaereu 
too  stringent,  or  whether  it  did  not  work  usefully,  at  all  events  it  appeared  wise  to  the  Je^- 
lature  to  modify  and  alter  it,  and  it  was  so  modified  and  altered  by  the  2nd  ot  Wm.  iVv 
ch  17  which  required  that  there  should  be  a covenant  against  sub-letting  m the  lease,  anu 
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proTided  that  no  act  of  the  landlord  should  be  deemed  a waiver  of  the  covenant,  unless  he 
was  a party  to  the  instrument  of  snb-lotting,  or  bis  consent  was  given  in  writing,  and  that 
It  should,  in  such  case,  be  only  a waiver  for  the  particular  instance.  Nice  ques&ns  of  law 
were  often  raised  upon  those  covenants,  which  wore  regarded  as  conditions,  and  acts  of 
express  or  constructive  waiver  were  considered  as  destroying  the  covenant  altogether.  It 
further  provided,  that  where  there  is  a snb.lettmg  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord  the 
mesne  landlord  should  not  have  any  remedy  for  the  rent  or  the  occupation  of  the  land  ’ It 
confers  also  this  benefit  on  the  tenant,  that  where  there  is  a sub-lotting  with  the  consent  of 
the  landlord,  in  cases  Tvhere  he  has  paid  his  rent  to  his  immediate  lessor,  he  is  relieved  from 
all  liability  to  distress  to  the  head  landlord  for  rent  due  by  the  mesne  landlord  to  such  head 
landlord.  _ It  also  gives  a power  to  the  head  landlord,  in  all  such  cases  where  his  immediate 
tenant  is  in  arrear,  to  serve  notice  on  the  occupying  tenants,  to  lien  their  rents  in  discharge 
ot  it,  and  alter  such  notice,  to  recover  the  rent  from  the  occupying  tenants  Perhans^I 
should  now  refer  the  commissioners  to  what  is  called,  in  common  parlance,  the  tenantry 
act,  that  IS,  the  19*^  and  20th  of  Geo.  III.,  ch.  30.  There  is  no  corresponding  enactment 
to  this  statute  in  England;  the  recital  of  that  act  declares  the  object  of  it ; it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving^  tenants  holding  under  leases  for  lives,  containing  covenants  for  a per- 
petual renewal,  and  it  enabled  courts  of  equity,  upon  an  adequate  compensation  being  made 
to  relieve  the  tenants  and  their  assigns  against  lapse  of  time,  where  they  had  passed  the  time’ 
and  had  not  renewed,  or  paid  up  the  renewal  fines,  where  fines  were  reserved  ; it  enabled 
courts  ot  equity  to  rebeve  tenants  against  such  lapse  of  time,  if  no  circumstance  of  fraud  was 
proved  against  such  tenants  or  their  assigns,  but  it  took  away  the  equity,  where  landlords 
or  lessors,  or  persons  entitled  to  receive  such  fines,  had  demanded  those  fines  from  the  tenante 
or  their  assigns  at  the  time,  and  they  had_  been  refused,  or  neglected  to  be  paid  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  such  demand.  I believe  I have  stated  as  much  as  occurs  to  me  upon 
the  subject  of  the  law,  regarding  ejectments.  I come  now  to  the  subject  of  distress  for 
rent  in  arrear.  There  are  various  statutes  regulating  distresses.  The  first  statute  to  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commissioners,  is  the  7th  of  Wm.  III.  ch. 
33,  and  that  enabled  the  landlord,  where  the  first  distress  was  insufficient,  to  repeat  the’dis- 
tress,  and  it  enabled  the  landlord  to  distrain  upon  sheaves  of  corn,  and  hay,  and  such  like 
which,  though  secured,  were  not  destrainable  at  common  law.  Such  things  were  not  dis’ 
trainable  at  common  law,  because  it  was  supposed  that  a distress  at  common  law  was  a mere 
pledge  for  the  rent ; and  those  being  articles  which  could  not  be  re-deHvered  to  the  tenants  in 
the  same  plight  m which  they  were  when  they  were  taken,  they  were,  by  the  common  law,  not 
liable  to  distress,— for  mstance,  the  corn  might  be  shed,  and  hay  in  cocks  scattered  • so  that 
statute  gave  a power  to  the  landlord  which  he  had  not  at  common  law.  It  was  not  until  long 
subsequent,  that  a similar  power  was  given  in  England,— it  was  given,  but  by  a later  statute. 
Then  comes  the  9th  of  Anne,  ch.  8,  which  enables  landlords  to  seize  goods  fraudulentlv 
wried  away  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a distress;  it  enabled  them  to  seize  goods  withL 
five  days;  it  also  gave  the  power  to  the  landlord  to  distrain  for  rent  due  at  any  time  within 
SIX  months  after  the  lease  was  determined,  that  is,  if  the  tenant,  or  those  under  him 
remained  m possession,  and  that  the  landlord’s  title  continued.  The  4th  of  Geo  I ch  5 
gave  a power  to  the  landlord,  in  ease  he  made  a distress,  and  that  the  distress  was  rescued’ 
to  evict  ^ if  no  ffistress  had  been  made.  The  8th  of  Geo.  I.,  ch.  2,  enabled  constables  to 
assist  and  watch  m cases  ot  rescue,  and  provided  a certain  payment  for  them  1 have  not 
the  exact  words  m my  recollection.  The  next  statute  is  the  15th  of  Geo.  II.,  ch.  15  which 
enables  landlords  to  seize  goods  fraudulently  carried  off  the  premises  to  prevent  distress 
within  twenty  da,ys— the  former  statute  limited  landlords  to  five  days— this  gave  them 
twenty  days,  and  it  enabled  them  to  sell  them  as  if  taken  upon  the  premises ; and  it  contained 
a turther  penalty,  making  the  tenants  and  their  aiders — persons  aiding  them  in  so  fraudu- 
lently removing— forfeit  double  the  value  to  the  landlord.  It  also  Enabled  landlords  to 
detrain  tenants  stock  upon  a common,  as  if  actually  upon  the  premises ; and  it  further  gave 
them  an  advantage,  which,  certainly,  was  an  advantage  also  for  the  tenant,  enabling  the 
ffistress  to  be  impounded  upon  the  premises,  and  not  to  be  carried  away.  Then  the  next 
sffitute,  the  25th  of  Geo.  H.,  ch.  13,  is  a statute  giving  a general  avowry.  Before  that 
statute,  it  was  necessary,  m some  cases,  to  deduce  title,  which  was  sometimes  attended  with 
very  great  ^culty.  In  replevins  it  gave  a general  avowry,  facilitating  the  pleading  of 
the  landlord,  and  double  costs  also,  although  tliere  was  no  demise  contained  in  the  agree- 
f necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commissioners, 

IS  the  56th  of  Geo.  Ill,  ch.  88.  That  is  the  statute  which  gave  the  civil  bill  jurisdiction 
in  cases  ot  ejectment,  but  it  contained  a general  provision,  enabling  landlords  to  distrain 
growing  crops.  This  power  had  been  long  given  in  England.  Nothing  else  occurs  to  me 
upon  the  siffijeot  of  distress.  Upon  the  subject  of  rent  there  is  another  point.  That  statute 
0 which  1 have  reterred,  contains  what  I may  call  a protecting  clause  for  the  occupying 
tenank  where  he  held  under  a middle-man,  or  a mesne  landlord ; be  was  formerly  liable  to 
a double  distress  without  an  adequate  or,  rather,  an  easy  remedy.  Cases  have  occurred 
Where  a tenant  paid  his  rent  to  his  immediate  landlord,  the  middle-man,  and  this  mesne 
landlord  not  having  paid  his  rent  to  the  head  landlord,  the  head  landlord  came  upon  the 
occupying  tenant,  and  distrained  him  for  the  rent,  although  his  rent  bad  been  paid  to  his 
immediate  landlord.  There  are  certain  provisions,  enabling  the  tenant  to  recover  by  civil 
DUi  the  amount  of  the  sum  which  he  shall  actually  have  paid,  with  costs  and  damages  ; and 
also  there  is  a provision  giving  him  a scale  of  compensation— I think  £10  in  the  £100— but 
not  precluding  him  proceeding  for  special  damage,  if  damqge  should  have  occurred,  and  he 
preters  that  mode  of  gelt-ng  compensation,  t do  hot  knpjv  .whether  if  strictly  comes  within 

• ' B 2'  ■■  ' •" 
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the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant ; bnt  in  reference  to  joint  le^es  it  ”1,*^ 

there  is  a statute,  in  the  ease  of  , the  ''Sf  or ' instrnment 

discourage  joint  leases,  disabling  joint  tenants  holdin^  un  I ^ ■ ’ j ,jo  not  know  that 

snhseguenl  to  July,  1823  from  regjtermg  or  gaimng  ^ ie  to  off«t  to  the 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  I have  anytni  g 

'TFnlhTpactical  operation  of  the  law,  under  the  -rjonsjatutc^ 
referred,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  f mol  of  proceeding, 

most  commonly  before  the  assistant  ScS  nS  mode  of  proceeding  is 

Replevins  bear  no  proportion  at  all  to  the  ejectments , the  most  usual  luoue  i s 

by  civil  bill  ejectment.  , , Tyhether,  in  the  majority  of  c^es, 

6.  In  your  experience,  has  it  occurred  to  you  to  observe  a suit? Mv  expe- 

more  thL  a year’s  rent  has  been  usually  due,  or 

rience  enables  me  to  say,  that  more  than  a year’s  rent,  and  fi  eqnently  three  years 
““V  FlSFVe  part  of  the  landlord  or  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  an 

exlnSvelleedingLNoiitmacheappr^^^^ 

deLcYdfpeXltir'elviro^thpFrm  of  to 

ejectnmnt  Ms^  p5,,s„„s  i„  the  actual  possession,  without  any  privity  of  the  lessor  ?_Yes, 

’‘'iTllmltfoe,  does  it  frequently  happen  that  there  are  a variety  of  persons  in  the 
eolpaSnlftnt  a small  per  Jn  of  lid  ?--It  does.  Then  PO^aps  the  -Jt  ^ 
an  Ejectment  where  the  tenant's  interest  expired  by  efflux  of  time,  or  the  lease  naa 

°Tr  There  are  practical  difflcnlties  in  the  way  of  recovering  possesmon  in  those  ?- 
Not  difflcnlties  if  proper  caution  be  used  i bnt  those  questions  which  arise  on  the  foim,  of 
So  protss  id  the  seiioo  of  the  parUes,  are  very  often  the  means  of  the  landlord  being 

turned  round,  not  being  dispossessed  immediately  after  the  expiration  of 

his  kaiF-say  C a year-does  that  create  any  ohstacle  in  the  way  of  recovering,  arising 
frL  what  miy  be  oLsidered  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenancy  ?— If  yon  leave  tlie  party  m 
nosis™“  afteV  you  have  got  judgment  In  ejectment,  and  it  a new  contract  springs  up,  or 
Lything  upon  which  a new  contract  or  the  relation  of  landlord  and 

yon  must  then  proceed  to  got  him  out  by  another  ejectment ; he  has  an  absolute  interest  to 

two  years  certai,  and  becomes,  as  the  new  tenancy  springs  tip,  a tenant  tiom  year  to  ycai. 

Being  a tenant  from  year  to  year,  it  requires  a notice  to  quit  to  turn  him  out.  which  n tee 
Sust  expire  on  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  his  tenancy— and,  therefore,  a tenancy 
from  year  to  year,  in  that  way,  may  operate  as  a tenancy  for  two  years  rartain. 

13  ^Thon  in  the  case  of  an  overholding  tenant,  after  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  does  the 
landlord  bv  recovnlsing  him  as  a tenant,  create  the  same  delay  which  you  have  snggestell 
ffltt  otte7cr?“-Hoioes.  If  the  lease  expires  the  1st  of  May  the  landlord  then  can 
bring  his  ejectment  at  the  subsequent  sessions ; but,  if  the  and  ord  does  any  act,  after  the 
expiLionof  the  lease,  to  recognise  him  as  a tenant,  the  landlord 

upon  the  expiration,  by  efflux  of  time,  but  a new  tenancy  springs  up,  and  he  must  serve  a 
notice  possession  on  the  termination  of  the  tenancy,  upon  the  1st  of  May, 

isnotsufficienttocreateanowtenancy?— No;  Ishouldsa.ynot. 

15  Y ou  have  stated  that  the  proceedings  under  the  Civil  Bill  Ejectment  Act  were  cheap 
—that  the  costs  were  under  £2  ; do  you  mean  the  legal  costs,  or  the  fwtual  costs 
incurred?— I think  the  costs  are  £1  14s.  U.  This  is  the  general  amount  of  the  costs 

between^  pa^^y^^  named  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  expenses  of  the 

proceedm^^?— what  the  sheriff  gets ; his 
fee  is  not  included  in  the  costs. 

18  Are  those  costs  recoverable  from  the  tenant  ? — Yes.  . 

19.  By  what  process  ?— By  the  decree,  which  is  not  only  a judgment  for  possession,  om 

a judgment  and  execution  for  the  costs. 
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20.  The  56th  of  Geo.  III.,  eh.  88,  which  gives  to  the  occupying  tenant  a remedy  against  the 
middleman,  when  the  occupying  tenant  is  distrained  by  the  paramount  landlord,  does  not 
apply  to  an  ejectment  ?— It  does  not.  It  is  confined  to  eases  of  distress  after  the  tenant  paid 
ms  rent  to  Ins  immediate  landlord. 

21.  Then  the  occupying  tenant  may  be  ej'ected,  though  he  has  paid  his  rent  to  the 
middle-man? — Yes. 

22.  Has  he  any  remedy  for  that  injury  against  the  middle-man  ?— That  may  depend  on 
the  nature  and  terms  of  the  contract  between  them.  Cases  may  occur  where  he  might 
maintain  covenant,  or  perhaps  an  action  of  assumpsit ; or,  if  there  was  no  agreement,  express 
or  implied,  perhaps  he  might  proceed  by  an  action  on  the  ease. 

23.  Has  he  any'remedy  against  the  landlord  in  that  ease,  by  civil  bill,  in  the  case  of 
being  ejected,  though  he  may  have  paid  the  rent  to  the  middle-man  ? — Not  under  the  56th 
of  Geo.  III. ; that  is  confined  to  distress. 

24.  Then  his  remedy  is  an  expensive  one,  by  action  upon  the  case  ? — I do  not  mean  to 
say  what  his  proper  remedy  may  be  j but,  whatever  it  is,  if  he  has  any,  it  is  likely  to  be  an 
expensive  one  and  useless ; because  if  his  landlord  could  not  pay  his  rent,  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  a sufficient  mark  for  damages. 

25.  Have  many  cases_  come  before  you,  in  your  capacity  of  assistant  barrister,  of  pro- 
ceeding by  civil  bill  against  the  intermediate  landlord,  in  consequence  of  the  occupier  being 
distrained  by  the  superior  landlord? — Oases  of  that  kind  have  come  before  me;  but  they 
are  not  very  frequent — I mean  civil  bills  under  that  particular  section. 

26.  The  early  statutes  you  have  adverted  to,  appear  to  be  all  in  favour  of  the  landlord, 

affording  facilities  for  recovering  the  landlord’s  rights  ? Yes. 

27.  And  the  replevin  is  the  tenant’s  remedy  in  the  case  of  a wrongful  distress  ? Yes. 

28.  Is  the  remedy  by  replevin  expensive? — It  is  cheaper  even  than  the  remedy  by 
ejectment,  by  some  few  shillings,  in  the  civil  bill  court. 

29.  Have  many  cases  of  replevin  come  before  you  in  Tipperary  or  King’s  county? They 

are  not  very  numerous ; not  many. 

30.  Have  you  any  judicid  knowledge  as  to  whether  distresses  for  rent  are  very  numerous 
in  Tipperary  ? — I have  judicial  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  remedy  by  distress  is  frequently 
resorted  to  in  Tipperary. 

31.  And  there  are  few  replevins  brought  before  you? Yes. 

32.  Ill  what  eases  does  your  judicial  knowledge  arise? — On  the  crown  side  of  the  court, 
frequently  having  to  try  rescues  of  distresses  for  rent. 

33.  Have  you  frequent  proceedings  before  you  by  civE  bill  for  rent,  as  a debt  ?— Yes,  I 
have  cases  of  that  kind. 

34.  Are  they  frequent  ? — Yes,  I should  say  they  are. 

35.  Is  that  mode  of  recovery  more  frequent  now  than  it  was  in  previous  years  ? I cannot 

at  present  say  that  I observe  any  difference. 

36.  Do  you  consider  that  proceedings  by  distress,  are  more  or  less  numerous  than 
formerly  ? — Indeed  I cannot  see  much  difference  ; my  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  say 
that  there  has  been  either  a decrease  or  an  increase. 

What  are  the  forms  b;^  which  a replevin  may  be  proceeded  in  ?— The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding by  replevin  in  the  civil  bill  court,  is  this, — the  tenant  lodges  with  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  a civil  bill,  stating  the  particulars  of  the  property  distrained,  the  place  where  made, 
and  the  person  or  persons  on  whose  behalf,  or  by  whom  the  distress  was  made,  and 
upon  the  parties  to  answer  at  the  next  quarter  sessions. 

38.  In  a large  county  Uke  Tipperary,  is  not  that  first  step  attended  with  some  difficulty  and 
expense  to  the  parties  ? — The  only  difficulty  is,  that  the  party  has  to  go  or  send  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  to  lodge  the  civil  bill,  and  upon  lodging  the  civil  bill,  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  issues  an  order  requiring  the  sheriff  to  replevy  the  goods,— under  that  statute  of  the 
6th  and  7th  of  William  IV.,  the  sheriff  is  bound,  in  the  different  localities,  to  appoint 
replevingers, — then  the  tenant,  lodging  the  civil  bill  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  getting 
the  order,  goes  to  the  replevinger  to  nave  the  goods  replevied ; the  tenant  then  enters  into 
a bond,  with  two  sureties,  in  double  the  value  of  the  goods  distrained,  undertaking  to 
prosecute  his  civil  bill  with  effect,  and  which  bond  stands  as  a security  for  the  value  of  the 
goods  distrained.  Upon  this  being  done,  the  tenant  gets  back  his  goods ; he  is  then  obliged, 
when  the  sessions  come  round,  to  serve  the  civil  bill  upon  the  landlord,  and  to  proceed  to 
prosecute  that  civil  bill ; there  the  question  is  tried  whether  any  or  what  rent  was  due.  The 
statute  imposes  a certmn  preliminary  upon  the  landlord,  which,  in  many  cases,  when  the  act 
(^me  first  to  be  administered,  led  to  miscarriage  and  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  because 
that  notice,  which  was  considered  in  the  nature  of  a condition  precedent — I wElnot  go  so  far 
^ to  say  that  non-service  of  it  made  the  landlord  a trespasser,  that  has  not  been  as  yet 

decided  ; but  without  the  service  of  that  notice,  the  distress  is  considered  improperly  made 

that  notice  was  to  contain  certain  things,  as  stated  in  the  statute,  a description  of  the  goods, 
an  accurate  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  the  rent,  and  the  periods  wlien  it  became  duo. 

If  the  landlord  does  not  prove  the  service  qf  such  anotice  at  the  time  of  taldng  tlie  distress 

for  it  has  been  held,  that  the  service  of  the  notice  must  be  simultaneous,  or  nearly  about 
the  same  time  as  the  distress  made — or  before  the  distress  removed  off  tho  land  and  put  in 
the  pound,  if  it  is  late  in  point  of  time,  there  the  landlord  fails;  if  these  other  requisites 

not  complied  with,  the  landlord  also  fails,  and  there  is  judgment  and  damages,  according 
to  the  circumstances,  for  the  tenant.  Where  the  landlord  succeeds,  he  may.suQceqd.in  one;  of 
two  ways._  In  the  first  pl.^iJS,„?a^eg,Ii8,Y!e[,twoHrr?,d  wh,6t^/<the::tenanfi.has;,lno^,,pEoseauted 

rwn^ysis  to.«.ppIy; 
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to  the  court,  the  bond  being  returned  into  the  court,  to  have  an  assignment  of_  that  bond, 
and  then  he,  of  course,  can  bring  an  action  upon  the  bond,  against  the  sureties,  for  the 
amount  of  such  rent  as  he  may  prove  to  be  due,  limited  to  the  value  of  the  property  that 
had  been  distrained.  In  another  event,  he  may  prove  his  case  against  the  tenant,  and  prove 
the  rent  actually  due,  and  entitle  himself  to  a decree  for  the  amount  of  the  rent  in  arrear. 

39.  Then,  in  fact,  there  is  a good  deal  of  intricacy  on  both  sides  in  the  process  of  replevin . 
I can  scarcely  say  there  is  now  much  intricacy,  as  the  law  is  now  known  and  well  settled 
upon  it ; some  difficulty,  perhaps,  existed  when  the  law  was  new  and  came  first  to  be 
administered  ; but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a very  simple  mode  of  procedure.  , 

40.  Can  you  state  whether  the  notices  you  have  described  are  practically  given  by  the 

landlords  at  the  time  ? — Generally  so ; but  where  the  notice  is  not  shaped  according  to  me 
requisition  of  the  statute,  or,  being  so  shaped,  is  not  served  at  the  time  the  distress  is  made, 
the  decree  must  be  for  the  tenant,  with  suitable  damages.  . . 

41.  The  notice  is  similar  to  what  is  called  a bill  of  particulars  ?— Yes,  it  is;  you  must 
name  the  parties  on  behalf  of  whom  the  distress^  is  made,  a description  of  the  property, 
the  amount  of  the  rent  claimed,  and  the  several  time  or  times  it  became  due. 

42.  Are  you  able  to  say  as  to  these  ejectments,  on  notice  to  quit,  that  there  were  many 
of  them  against  parties  occupying  land  which  had  been  immediately  before  in  the  possession 
of  sub-tenants.  Supposing  a case  where  a landlord,  in  one  way  or  another,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  tenancy,  has  not  ejected  or  put  out  of  possession  a tenant  whose  demise  had  expmed, 
and  the  landlord  has  allowed  him  and  the  sub-tenants  to  come  into  the  possession  of  a tenancy 
from  year  to  year,  are  there  many  cases  of  ejectments  against  large  bodies  of  that  class  of 

tenants  ? Such  cases  have  not  often  occurred  before  me,  nor  would  they  be  likely  to  occur 

in  the  civil  bill  court,  because  a large  body  of  tenants  would  be  likely  to  pay  an  amount  of 
rent  beyond  our  jurisdiction — our  jurisdiction  being  confined  to  £50  ; but  do  I undeptand 
you  as  asking  whether  supposing  the  immediate  tenant  was  gone  out,  and  the  sub-tenant 

*'^™^Yes ; suppose  that  case  ?— In  the  civil  bill  court  no  ejectment  could  be  brought  against 
those  under-tenants,  because  in  the  civil  bill  court  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  must 
exist,  in  order  to  have  the  jurisdiction  appHed.  _ , n j i,  -u* 

44.  Supposing  that  an  immediate  lessor,  whose  tenancy  has  expired,  be  allowed  by  nis 
landlord,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  arrangement,  to  become  a tenant,  without  demise, 
leaving  those  sub-tenants  on  the  estate,  and  then  the  landlord  proceeds  to  eject  them,  are 
those  cases  frequent,  involving  a large  sub-tenancy  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  they  are 


irequeni.  . ^ 

45.  With  regard  to  the  con-acre  tenancies,  are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  it  is  the 
practice  in  Tipperary  to  seize  the  crop  on  the  land  held  by  the  con-acre  tenant  2--Such  is 
the  local  usage  of  Tipperary,  and  such  usage  appears  to  me  to  be  a most  beneficial  usage 
for  the  poorer  class  of  persons.  It  proceeds,  not  upon  the  principle  of  distress,  but  upon 
the  principle  of  lien  being  part  of  the  contract.  There  is  no  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  the  case  of  con-acre,  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  distress ; but  such  being  a general 
usage  in  Tipperary,  although  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  contract,  yet  it  is  supposed  to  be 
within  the  intention  of  the  several  parties,  and  is  incorporated  in  the  contract  as  if  it  was 
directly  expressed.  In  Tipperary,  grounded  upon  that  usage,  I have  always  held  that  the 
owner  of  the  ground  has  a hen  upon  the  crop  for  the  amount  of  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid. 
I was  proceeding  to  say,  I find  that  it  was  considered,  and  I consider  it,  a most  valuable 
and  useful  usage,  because  if  the  owner  of  the  land  had  not  that  security  for  the  con-acre 
rent,  it  would  be,  in  many  cases,  most  difficult  for  the  poorer  class  of  persons  to  get  con-acre 
land.  Con-acre  rent  is,  in  a great  majority  of  cases,  not  paid  when  the  land  is  taken ; the 
land  is  talcen  at  a time  of  the  year  when  the  parties  are  not  able  to  pay  money,  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  by  their  labour  during  the  summer,  or,  perhaps,  they  have  some  land 
or  other  means,  and  are  able  to  get  money  sufficient  to  pay.  I think,  therefore,  the  usage  a 
most  valuable  and  useful  one,  more  useful  for  those  who  require  con-acre,  or  as  useful  as  it  is 
for  those  who  wish  to  dispose  of  it,  because  if  they  have  not  that  security,  they  would  be 
disposed  to  turn  the  land  to  some  more  sure  mode  of  getting  the  rent,  and  the  poor  man 
would  find  a difficulty  in  getting  con-acre  land. 

46.  Would  you  treat  the  case  of  a man  removing  his  crops  from  con-acre  land  as  a case  of 
rescue  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

47.  Are  you  aware  whether  many  disputes  arise  between  parties  under  the  con-acre 
system,  owing  to  one  party  trying  forcibly  to  carry  away  the  crop  ? — Cases  occur  of  that 
description ; but  I cannot  say  that  they  are,  by  any  means,  frequent  or  numerous. 

48.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  usage  you  have  alluded  to  is  generally  understood 
to  prevail  in  other  counties  as  well  as . Tipperary  ? — I have  heard  that  in  some  other  counties 
the  usage  is  not  acted  upon,  or  does  not  seem  to  prevail.  Persons  have  mistaken  the  ground 
upon  which  the  owner  may  have  the  power  given  to  him  to  sell  the  crop,  in  order  to  pay 
himself  the  rent ; it  was  supposed,  because  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a distress,  that  the 
power  did  not  exist.  That  is  a popular  fallacy,  perhaps  it  extends  beyond  a common  fallacy 
upon  the  subject ; but  I have  explained  the  grounds  upon  which  I have  incorporated  the 
stipulation  into  the  contract. 

49.  You  consider  it  to  be  the  law  without  regard  to  any  particular  locality? — It  depends 
upon  the  usage  ; usages  are  necessarily  local. 

50.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  question  of  landlord  and  tenant  may  arise  in  counties  where  the 
usage  you  speak  of  does  not  prevail,  as  to  the  con-acre,  for  instance,  carrying  away  the  dis- 
tress ? — Yes,  I can  well  understand  that  a riot  might  occur,  the  owner  of  the  land  endeavour- 
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Jng  to  keep  the  crop  and  sell  it,  and  the  tenant  endeavouring  to  take  it  away.  If  such  a case  6<A  December,  1843. 
occurs  and  there  is  no  usage,  undoubtedly  the  owner  of  the  land  is  violating  the  law.  

51.  At  what  season  of  the  year,  or  at  which  quarter  sessions,  are  the  proceedings  in  eject-  _ 

ment  usually  commenced  ?— I have  ejectments  at  every  quarter  sessions ; but  I tliirik  in  the  Howiey. 

July  sessions  they  are  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  period. 

52.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — Being,  perhaps,  generally  May  tenancies,  the  tenan- 
cies commencing  in  May,  or  the  notice  to  quit  expiring  the  25th  of  March  or  the  1st  of 
May,  then  the  next  session  is  available. 

53.  Then  the  1st  of  May  is  a very  general  term  for  a tenancy  expiring ; is  not  that  a very 
inconvenient  time  with  regard  to  the  cropping  of  the  ground? — Yes.  I could  not  accurately 
say  now  what  the  reason  is,  but  that  is  the  way  in  which  I can  explain  it  as  to  July. 

54.  Are  replevingers  regularly  appointed  by  tlie  sheriff? — Yes. 

55.  Are  they  to  be  found  in  each  district  ? — Yes. 

56.  So  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  replevingers  in  a party  suing  out  a replevin  ? 

No. 

57.  Then  as  to  the  bond, — the  bond  is  passed  before  the  clerk  of  the  peace? — No,  before 
the  replevingers. 

58.  Is  he  a judge  of  the  solvency  of  the  parties? — Yes,  I think  so. 

59.  Are  the  replevingers,  generally  speaking,  respectable  men,  do  you  happen  to  know  ? 

They  are  persons  very  capable  of  judging,  if  they  do  their  duty  honestly  and  properly,  of 
ascertaining  the  solvency  of  the  sureties. 

60.  If  not,  are  they  reported  to  you  ? — I suppose  they  could  be,  if  they  acted  improperly. 

61.  Have  complaints  of  hardship  or  partiality  been  made  to  you,  as  assistant  barrister, 
against  replevingers  ? — Certainly  not,  as  I now  remember. 

62.  You  stated,  with  respect  to  the  con-acre  system,  that  the  fact  of  there  being  legally  a 

lien  or  not  against  the  crop,  depended  upon  usage  ? Yes. 

63.  Does  that  usage  vary  ? — I cannot  say ; it  may  or  may  not.  I cannot  say  that  I have 
information  sufficient  to  give  an  accurate  answer  to  it ; but  I believe  it  has  been  held  in  some 
counties,  that  the  owner  nas  not  a lease  ; and  there  I take  it,  the  usage  does  not  prevail. 

64.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  attachment  issuing  from  the  seneschal’s  court  against  the 
crop  and  goods  for  rent  I — I do  not  know  that  I have  particularly  heard  of  it,  but  I suppose 
such  things  must  have  occurred. 

65.  Do  you  think  that  the  civil  bill  ejectment  system,  on  the  whole,  is  an  advantageous 
one  for  the  landlords  and  the  tenants  ? — The  civil  bill  ejectment  system  I consider  more 
advantageous  to  the  landlord  than  the  tenant. 

66.  Is  it  not  advantageous,  ifthe  tenant  is  subject  to  costs,  that  those  costs  should  be  small? — 

Certainly,  but  it  gives  greater  facilities  and  more  summary  power  of  procedure  to  the  land- 
lord. 

67.  With  respect  to  these  summary  proceedings,  can  you  state  the  notice  that  is  requi- 
site ? — Originally,  by  the  56th  Geo.  III.,  thirty  days  were  necessary  before  the  civil  bill 
ejectment  could  be  tried  ; that  has  been  now  altered  to  fifteen  days. 

68.  So  that  the  first  step  is  a notice  of  fifteen  days  to  the  tenant? — Yes,  the  civil  bill 
must  be  served  fifteen  days. 

69.  Is  that  time,  generally  speaking,  sufficient  to  afford  ample  opportunities  for  a defence?  — 

Yes,  I should  say  so. 

70.  Then,  subsequently  to  the  judgment,  there  is  time  for  redemption? — Yes,  there  is  a 
power  of  redemption  in  case  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent,  the  same  power  as  is  given 
by  the  statute  of  Anne,  the  power  of  redemption  within  six  months,  provided  the  rent,  and 
costs,  and  so  forth  are  all  paid.  I have  had  such  a redemption  bill  brought  before  me,  and 
I have  given  a tenant  relief  under  it ; it  is  the  same  power  which  a court  of  equity  has. 

71.  Then  the  tenant,  subject  only  to  the  costs  of  about  £3,  has  six  months  to  redeem? — 

Yes.  , 

72.  Is  the  redemption  always  made  known  to  the  barrister ; where  it  takes  place,  docs  it 
come  judicially  before  him  ? — 'The  proceeding  is  in  court  by  civil  bill ; it  must  come  before  us 

73.  Is  it  expensive  ? — No,  it  is  just  the  same  as  any  other  proceeding  by  civil  bill. 

74.  By  paying  the  landlord  and  making  an  aiTangement  with  him,  the  tenant  can  get 
back  possession  without  any  proceedings? — Yes  ; the  civil  bill  court,  I should  mention,  is  a 
court  of  equity  for  the  defendant,  and  any  fact  upon  which  a court  of  equity  would  give  a 
relief  is  a matter  of  defence  in  a civil  bill  court.  I think  the  notice  which  is  required  is 
sufficient  for  the  tenant ; the  tenant  can  defend  his  possession  at  much  less  cost  in  the  civil 
bill  court  than  in  the  superior  courts,  so  that  to  that  extent  the  civil  bill  jurisdiction  is  an 
advant^e  to  the  tenant,  supposing  him  to  be  a person  really  capable  of  paying. 

75.  Then  the  only  disadvantage,  as  far  as  regards  the  tenant,  is  that  the  proceeding  is 
somewhat  more  summary  ? — It  gives  a more  immediate  power  to  the  landlord  to  have  his 
rights  adjusted.  I should  perhaps  scarcely  say  it  is  more  beneficial  to  tho  landlord ; it  is  more 
beneficial  where  the  tenant  may  be  insolvent,  and  where  he  might  wish  to  put  his  landlord 
at  arm’s  length,  and  run  him  to  costs. 

76.  There  is  another  proceeding  by  civil  bill  under  the  56th  Geo.  III.,  by  which  cogni- 
sance i.s  given  to  the  assistant  barrister  of  disputes  upon  titles  to  land  under  certain 
circumstances? — That  is  under  the  6th  and  7th  of  Wm.  IV. 

77.  Is  that  much  acted  upon  ? — No,  not  much.  That  is  an  ejectment  on  the  title,  and  does 
not  relate  to  landlord  and  tenant. 

78.  Is  that  limited  in  the  same  way  ? — It  is  limited  not  only  in  amount,  but  the  parties 
must  hold  under  a lease,  and  its  term  is  prescribed  in  order  to  give  jurisdiction. 
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79.  Does  that  appear  to  you  to  be  a salutary  provision  ? — Any  thL-ig  that  would  give  a 
cheap  and  speedy  mode  of  adjusting  differences  between  persons  having  their  land,  in 
contiguity  must  be  an  advantageous  piece  of  legislation ; but  I do  not  suppose  I have  had  since 
tLat  act  was  passed  more  than  two,  certainly  not  three,  cases  before  me  on  that  section  of 
the  act. 

80.  And  yet  are  not  the  subjects  of  dispute  to  which  that  provision  would  apply  rather 
frequent  than  otherwise  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  for  instance,  questions  of  inheritance? — 
Yes,  as  boundary  questions. 

81.  In  a case  where  a landlord  ejects  a tenant  on  notice  to  quit,  is  the  power  of  the  civil 
bill  court  to  entertain  the  question  advantageous  to  the  landlord? — Yes,  certainly  it  is 
advantageous  to  the  landlord,  because  it  gives  him  a cheap  mode  of  getting  possession 
of  the  land. 

82.  Is  it  free  from  any  of  the  difficulties  of  form  in  ejecting  a tenant  ? — To  this  extent  the 
proceedings  in  the  civil  bill  court  are  more  summary  than  in  the  superior  court,  and  less 
expensive.  At  the  same  time  I roust  also  add  to  that,  that  it  is  to  this  extent  an  advantage 
to  the  tenant,  that  if  the  verdict  be  against  him,  he  does  not  suffer  so  much  in  costs,  and  he 
can  defend  himself  more  cheaply. 

83.  And  redeem  at  less  costs  ?— Yes. 

84.  Are  there  any  differences  in  the  notices  to  quit  to  be  given  in  ejectments  in  the  civil 
bill  courts,  compai’ing  that  with  the  superior  courts  ? — No,  the  law  is  the  same  ; the  same 
length  of  time,  and  the  same  formalities  are  requisite. 

85.  They  are  the  same  with  reference  to  the  commencement  of  the  holding  ? — Yes,  the 
law  is  just  the  same. 

86.  Then  there  is  nothing  more  summary  in  the  proceeding,  in  the  quarter  sessions  civil 
bill  com’ts  than  in  the  superior  courts  of  law  ? — Perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  the  word  sum- 
mary is  not  the  right  word  ; it  is  a more  immediate  remedy,  and  a cheaper  remedy. 

87.  How  is  it  more  immediate  ? — For  instance,  if  a defence  is  taken  upon  an  ejectment  in 
the  superior  courts  in  the  county  of  Tipperai-y,  the  parties  have  to  wait  till  the  Assizes. 

88.  Can  they  not  appeal  from  your  decision  to  the  Assizes  ? — Yes. 

89.  If  they  chose  to  appeal,  the  same  delay  would  take  place  ? — Y es,  but  before  the  appeal 
is  talicn  or  allowed,  there  must  be  an  affidavit  sworn  by  the  attorney,  that  there  is  prol>abIe 
cause  for  reversing  the  decree,  and  that  the  appeal  is  not  taken  for  delay. 

90.  Are  appeals  frequent  ? — With  reference  to  the  number  of  cases  tided,  I should  say  not. 

91.  Do  you  think  that  the  action  of  debt  by  civil  bill  is  a useful  and  advantageous  pro- 
ceeding?— Yes,  it  is  very  useful;  every  form  of  action  is  given  by  civil  bill,  with  the  exception 
of  slander,  libel,  criminal  conversation,  and  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

92.  Are  there  any  objeclion.able  restrictions  in  the  way  of  procedure,  for  instance  in 
respect  to  costs ; are  parties  entitled  to  charge  sufficient  costs  for  preparing  the  case  or  for 
proofs  ? — That  is  a question.  The  party  who  is  to  be  visited  with  the  costs,  would  say  there 
was  money  enough  granted,  and  the  other  party  may  say  he  should  receive  costs. 

93.  Are  the  costs  granted  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  to  obtain  their 
rights  ? — Not  to  cover  the  expenses  in  all  cases.  The  costs  you  get  as  between  party  and 
party  generally  do  not  renumerate  you  for  the  full  expenses  you  may  be  put  to  ; for  instance, 
you  may  have  three  or  four  witnesses,  and  you  cannot  tax  in  a civil  bill  court  the  costs  of 
those  witnesses  in  a common  case.  It  would  be  against  the  whole  scope  and  policy  of  that 
procedure  to  give  larger  costs.  It  was  originally  intended  as  a cheap  and  immediate  remedy 
for  small  debts  ; by  degrees  it  has  been  growing  up  into  a local  jurisdiction  of  great  importance, 
and  by  tho  amount  of  the  jurisdiction  has  been  latterly  much  increased, 

94.  Have  the  costs  been  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  jurisdiction? 

There  was  a small  increase  of  the  costs  by  the  last  act  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  Wm.  IV., 
regulating  civil  bill  proceedings,  but  not  to  any  great  extent, 

95.  Do  you  consider  that  the  costs  awarded  now  are  sufficient? — They  certainly  are  not 
sufficient,  in  some  instances,  to  remunerate  the  party  who  gets  the  decree  ; in  many  cases  he 
has  to  produce  witnesses ; but  I scarcely  think  it  would  be  wise,  considering  the  nature  of  tlic 
j^arisdietion,  to  enable  parties  to  recover  full  costs. 

96.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses ; have  you  jurisdiction 
out  oi  your  own  county  in  issuing  summonses  ?— No ; the  only  power  the  court  has  is  that  of 
issuing  a summons  or  suhpeena  ad  testijlcandum,  by  the  clei’k  of  the  peace,  the  register  of 
the  court;  and  in  case  the  party  so  summoned,  being  within  the  jurisdiction,  does  not  attend, 
he  may  be  proceeded  against  by  civil  bill  for  the  amount  of  £1  Irish,  if  the  party  who  sum- 
moned him  showed  he  has  sustained  loss  by  his  not  coming  forwai*d  to  give  evidence. 

97.  How  is  that  recovered  if  he  is  not  witliin  the  jurisdiction? It  is  confined  to  those 

witnesses  within  the  jurisdiction  ; there  is  no  power  out  of  it. 

98.  In  proceedings  in  the  superior  courts,  are  tho  costs  between  pai'ty  and  party,  in  prac- 
tice, sufficient  to  remunerate  the  party  who  obtains  a decree  ? They  are  not ; they  are  very 

rai’ely  indeed  sufficient ; the  party  has  costs  to  pay  as  between  attorney  and  client.  I do  not 
think  they  ever  are  remunerated;  you  have  always  something  to  pay  in  addition  to  what  you 
may  receive. 

99.  Do  you  think  it  would'be  desirable  to  extend  the  power  of  summoning  witnesses  to 
the  adjoining  counties  ?— The  law  has  worked  very  well  as  it  is  at  present,  and  I should 
think  it  not  wise  to  make  any  further  innovation  upon  it.  I find  no  great  difficulty 
whatever  in  parties  getting  witnesses  to  come  forward ; they  serve  each  other ; there  is  a 
kind  of  consent  on  the  subject.  There  is  another  matter  to  which,  before  I retire,  I would 
wish  to  call  the  commissioners’  attention ; and  without  at  all  meaning  to  give  any  opinion  as 
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still  think  there  IS  one  prorision  yhich  perhaps,  tronld  not  he  open  to  those  objeetions  that 
have,  and  may  bo  raised,  upon  other  p ans  and  points  of  alteration,  and  srhioh  ionld  appear 
to  me  to  be  calculated  to  benefit  as  well  the  landlord  as  the  tenant  It  is  that  tlip  timp 
iimited  for  the  recoyery  of  rent  should  be  considerably  shortened  from  the  time  which  eS 
at  present.  It  does  strike  mo,  that  if  al  power  wore  taken  from  the  landlord  of  roooyerinw 
geMraSr  “ ^ ™d  the  toanf 

100.  Not  to  allow  the  axrear  to  rnn  on  ?— Yes,  not  to  allow  the  arrear  to  run  on  I have 
observed  great  evils,  and  they  mnst  be  obvions  to  overybody,  arising  from  nnsettled  aeconS 
between  landlord  and  tenants,  and  from  arrears  hanging  over  the  tenant,  whioh  are  lefX 
the  “oil  to  remain  suspended  over  him.  If  there  was  a provision  that  the  lecomi 
should  be  settled  when  a year  s rent  was  in  arrear,  before  the  third  gale  became  due,  it  would 
lead,  as  it  appe»s  to  me,  to  the  forming  of  contracts,  generally  speaking,  which  aU  parties 
mpt  understand  should  be  stnctly  oiecuted  and  enforced.  I think  a griat  deal  ef  michirf 
arises  at  present  from  the  notion,  or  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant;  that  if  he  promisS 
too  much  rent  for  the  land,  ho  has  m reserve  the  equity  of  the  landlord  to  fafl  back  upon  ■ 
and  the  laniBord,  on  the  other  hand,  remembering  that  he  can  take  advantage  of  the  capLit; 
or  the  capability  of  the  tenant  to  pay  within  a long  period,  if  one  year  Is  not  propitious 
another  year  may  be  more  so  ; it  may  frequently  arise  that  from  this  cause  rent  is  in  manv 
instances  asked  and  promised  without  reference  to  its  ultimate  payment.  Landlord  is  a 
very  comprebensiTe  term  a large  class,  not  merely  large  proprietors,  but  a great  many 
middlemen  or  mesne  landlords,  and  I have  within  my  contemplation  those  mesne  landlords 
and  others.  The  landlord  would  thus  he  disposed  to  get  a tenant  to  make  a contract  which 
he  knows  must  .be  executed,  and  can  be  executed  strictly,  because  at  the  end  of  every  vear 
an  account  .IS  settled  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  rent  if  not  paid  in  fact,  is  at  least  in 
law,  be;);ond  that  period.  Now,  I have  frequently  observed,  in  the  cases  of  small  landlords 
and  their  tenants,  unsettled  accounts  running  on  for  a long  time,  the  tenant  producing  a 
number  of  small  papers,  some  of  them  difficult  to  be  deciphered,  complmning  that  he  does 
not  get  from  his  Mord  propp  credits  ; and  then  there  is  a.  continual  conflict  going  on  and 
an  unsettled  account,  whch  disturbs,  eortainly,  that  amicable  relation  which  it  is  desirable 
should  exist  between  landlord  and  tenant.  If  a landlord  would  not  recover  more  than  a 
year  s rent,  when  a third  gale  was  coming  dne  he  could  go  to  the  tenant  and  say,  “ Come 
this  must  be  settled  between  ns ; you  mnst  pay  me,  or  else  you  know  the  consequence  will  be 
that  I must  lose.  On_the  other  hand,  the  tenant  will  know  the  exact  position  in  which  he 
stods,  and  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  chance.  The  tenant  knowing  the  certainty  with 
which  the  contract  must  be  executed  within  a given  time,  cannot  complain  against  the  land- 
lord for  rigour,  because  mstead  of  saying  “Wait  a little,  wait  a little,”  and  the  matter  going 
on  and  remammg  unsettled,  he  knows  very  well  it  must  he  settled,  or  a loss  will  be  imme- 
diately  sustained  by  the  landlord  and  without  remedy.  I think  in  that  way  the  relation  of 
landlord  tenant  would  be  put  upon  a more  amicable  and  clearer  footing.  It  would  per 
haps,;lead  to  equitable  contracts  on  both  sides— one  understanding  that  le  must  pay  m a 
certam  time,  wi&  no  chance  of  escape,  and  the  other  knowing  very  well  that  he  must  not 
demand  more  than  can  be  reasonably  paid,  because  he  cannot  have  an  arrear  for  three  or 
four  years  hanging  over  the  tenant ; and  therefore,  both  parties  knowing  their  position  con- 
tracts would  be  placed  upon  an  equitable  and  surer  basis— contracts  which  can  ^d  must  be 
executed.  I do  believe,  myself,  that  contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant,  frequently  from 
the  want  oi  such  a restriction,  are  very  loosely  made,  and  without  sufficient  consideration  • 
and.  cases  have  occurred,  I do  not  mean  to  say  commonly,  but  cases  have  occurred,  where 
perhaps  rent  is  asked  from  a tenant,  and  the  tenant  is  willing  to  promise  that  rent,  the  land- 
lord upon  one  side  trustmg  that  the  chances  at  some  period  within  three,  or  four,  or  five  or 
SIX  years,  w-ill  enahle  him  to  get  so  much  out  of  the  tenant,  and  the  tenant  upon  the  other 
Hand  speculating,  under  that  loose  system  that  the  landlord  wiU  malce  him  some  remission 
out  of  the  rent,  and  that  the  entire  rent  wiU  never  be  asked  for.  I do  not  mean  to  sav  it 
would  provide  for  every  case  of  difficulty  that  exists ; but  it  would  be  a safe  step  to  take,  and 
might  have,  if  not  a direct,  at  least  an  indirect  salutary  influence  on  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant. 

to_ proceedings  in  the  superior  courts,  or  merely  by  civil 
Dul . —1  merely^  throw  out  the  principle.  Whether  that  principle  may  be  confined  or  modi- 
ned  in  any  particular  way,  and  applied  to  the  smaller  class  of  tenants,  or  whether  it  should 
e a general  enactment,  is  a matter  for  consideration  ; I merely  throw  it  out  as  a matter 
mat  may  be  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  commissioners. 

102.  If  it  was  applicable  to  existing  leases,  for  example,  do  you  not  think  it  would  hold  out 
inducements  to  a tenant  to  try  to  baffle- his  landlord  until  the  year  has  elapsed  ?— There  is 
^eady  the  power  of  ejectment  when  a year’s  rent  is  in  arrear,  and  of  distraining  the  moment 
^ mo  ^ landlord  waives  his  rights  he  may  do  so,  but  he  has  his  remedy. 

idd.  buppose  a man  owed  a year’s  rent  and  has  no  lease,  would  you  give  under  this  sup- 
posed system,  the  power  of  ejecting  him  at  once  without  any  notice  to'  quit  ?— In  case  the 
p r y proceeded  m that  way,  there  might  be  a stipulation  to  prevent  the  tenant  under  eject- 
at  carrying  away  the  other  half  year’s  rent  r but  these  are  matters  of  detail, to  be  reserved 
r consideration, and  to  be  shaped  and  modified  as  might  seem  best. 

[ The  ioitness  tvithdreio.'] 


C 


6i/i  December,  1843. 
Sergeant  Hoivley. 
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Tih  Decetaher,  1843. 
Henry  Kemniis,  esq. 


. , Thursday,  7th  December,  1843. 

Henry  Kemmis,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 You  have  been  for  many  years  an  assistant  barrister?— I have  been  an  assistant 

barrister  since  1813,  first  in  the  Queen’s  county,  then  in  the  county  Kildare,  and  I am  now 
chairman  at  Kilmainham.  , , • • j • • 

2 During  those  years,  of  course,  you  have  had  a great  deal  of  experience  in  adminis- 

tering  tho  iLs  affecting  tie  occupation  of  land  ?-l  have  had  a good  deal,  panttcularlj  in 
the  4t  county,  hut  moderately  speaking  in  the  county  Kildare,  and  I have  not  long  been 
connected  with  the  county  of  DuWin.  . -ir  j j i i,  x 

3.  In  Queen’s  county  you  have  had  a good  deal  of  experience  ?— Yes,  a good  deal,  but 
it  is  upwards  of  fourteen  years  since  I left  the  Queen’s  county.  _ In  the  Queen  s county 
the  division  of  land  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  county  Kildare,  or  in  the  county  of  Dubhn. 
In  the  county  of  Dublin  the  land  being  more  valuable,  it  is  divided  m a different  manner, 

and  fewer  ejectment  cases  fall  within  thejurisdictionofthe  civil  bill  court.  _ 

4 What  K the  statute  under  which  proceedings  are  most  usu^ly  commenced  in  the 
civil  bill  court,  in  regard  to  land  with  respect  to  ^ectments  ?— There  is  a succession  of 
statutes  which  relate  to  that  subject.  The  66th  Geo.  III.,  ch.  88  is  the  first  statute 
wHch  gave  the  power  of  bringing  ejectments  m the  court  of  civil  biU.  The  second  is  a 
mere  amendment  of  that  statute,  and.  is  the  58th  Geo.  III.,  ch.  39.  There  are  subsequent 
statutes  altering  and  extending  to  a certain  degree  the  ^ power  given  under  those  statutes. 
The  statute  of  the  68th  Geo.  Ill,  extends  the  jurisdiction  as  far  as  the  rent  of  £50_  Irish. 

6 In  the  Queen’s  county,  where  the  holdings  are  small,  were  the  cases  of  ejectment 
numerous  with  reference  to  the  population  ?— They  were  numerous  m comparison  with  the 
other  two  counties,  but  they  were  by  no  means  numerous  compared  to  the  southern  counties 
or  northern  counties  of  Ireland.  , « , 

6.  As  far  as  you  recoUect,  were  the  cases  of  ejectment  for  non-payment_ot  rent,  eases 
where  the  arrears  due  were  more  than  a year,  or  were  they  confined  principally  to  cases 
of  arrears  for  one  year?— The  cases  were  for  every  variety  of  sums  for  rent  in  axrear, 
where  there  was  only  a year’s  rent,  and  sometimes,  and  more  frequently,  where  there  were 
considerable  arrears.  An  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  is  confined  to  cases  m which 
there  is  a written  contract.  In  other  cases  the  course  of  proceeding  is  by  ejectment  upon 
title  which  does  not  operate  as  a discharge  of  rent,  but  operates  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
landlord  to  induce  him,  when  the  rent  is  tendered,  to  forego  the  proceeding. 

7.  In  the  Queen’s  county  is  the  practice  of  granting  leases  general  or  common,  or  la 

the  land  mostly  let  without  lease  ?— It  is  fourteen  years  since  I left  the  Queen’s  county. 
Formerly  leases  were  very  frequent.  Latterly  they  have  been  quite  the  reverse  and 
unfrequent.  .or 

8.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  change  in  the  practice  ?— I atti'ibute  it  to  _a 
distrust  of  the  tenants  by  the  landlords ; a distrust  as  well  in  their  disposition  to  pay  as_  in 
a isposition  to  litigate.  Of  course  after  the  change  in  the  law  of  tenure  or  franchise, 
the  motive  to  grant  leases,  which  operated  previously  to  that  upon  many  persons,  has  ceased 

to  exist.  . 1 • . T 1 j r,  TVT  1 

9.  A lease  for  years,  simply  as  such,  does  not  give  any  franchise  in  Ireland  r— JNo  lease 
gives  a title  in  itself— it  may  give  a qualification,  unless  it  falls  within  the  act  giving  the 
franchise,  and  gives  a £10  qualification. 

10.  That  is  if  there  is  £10  of  profit?— Yes,  that  is  the  construction  that  has  been 

generally  given  to  the  statutes.  My  observation  of  the  indisposition  to  give  leases  applies 
to  small  tenants,  and  not  to  persons  having  lai-ge  tracts  of  land,  who  are  considered  solvent 
and  able  to  pay.  . 

11.  I believe  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  practice  exists  among  tenants  of  conpdermg, 
that  dtbougb  they  have  no  actual  lease,  they  have  a sort  of  tenants’  right  of  choosing  their 
successor,  and  giving  over  their  land  to  somebody  whom  they  wish  to_  substitute  ? — They 
frequently  assume  to  exercise  that  power,  and  I believe  frequentlj^  feel  it. 

12.  Arc  you  spealdng  now  of  Queen’s  county  ?— I am  speaking  generally  now ; they 
even  go  so  far  where  they  have  been  recently  put  in  by  the  middleman,  to  conceive  and 
entertain  the  same  opinion. 

13.  And  acting  upon  that  opinion,  do  they  frequently  make  agreements  for  which  they 
receive  a consideration  without  the  intervention  or  knowledge  of  the  landlord? — Very 
frequently. 

14.  Does  that  give  rise  to  any  form  of  legal  proceeding  either  as  between  the  parties,  or 
as  between  them  and  the  landlord  ? — Not  between  them  and  the  landlord  j but  actions  for 
the  purchase  money  are  frequently  entertained  in  the  civil  hill  courts. 

16.  Under  the  general  power  of  suing  for  money? — Yes ; a valuable  consideration  having 
been  given  for  the  good-will  of  the  tenant.  ^ - i,  + 

16.  Has  any  attempt  ever  been  made  to  enforce  such  a right  as  against  the  landlord  that 
you  are  aware  of  ? — I never  knew  of  any  such  attempt,  I mean  to  say  any  attempt  to  enforce 
it  by  law. 

17.  Have  you,  as  an  assistant  barrister,' opportunities  of  knowing  whether  the  decrees 
made  upon  civil  bill  ejectments  are  or  are  not  usually  complied  with  and  enforced  ?—  I have, 
perhaps,  some  slight  grounds  for  an  opinion  on  that  subject  more  than  another  person,  but 
not  much.  My  impression  is,  that  they  are  generally  executed  in  the  counties  with  which  I 
have  been  connected. 
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18  Do  YOU  happen  to  know  whether  there  is  a record  kept  of  the  execution  of  those 
Hpcrees  '’—No,  there  is  not.  There  is  no  return  made  upon  the  decree ; the  execution  ol  it  is  a 
mere  transaction,  as  we  caU  it,  in  pais,  between  the  parties;  there  is  always,  however,  very 
ffood  evidence  of  the  fact  by  the  acts  of  the  parties.  _ , , r • 

^ 19  From  what  ofBce  does  the  habere  issue  ?_The  document  is  signed  by  the  chairman 
or  assistant  barrister;  it  is  then  handed  to  the  party  and  signed  by  the  sheriff,  which  is  the 
fiiitliority  to  execute,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  it.  . ^ , i 

20.  Is  there  any  return  made  to  the  sheriff^  of  the  execution  ?— Never ; he  merely 
employs  a deputy,  and  that  deputy  sees  the  thing  is  done,  and  it.is  ascertamed  to  be  done  by 
witnesses,  like  any  other  fact  taking  place  in  the  country.  _ , • .i. 

' 21.  So  that  in  fact  there  is  no  official  person  who  can  give  accurate  mtormation  as  to  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  execute  the  habere  ?— N o,  but  I can  add 
from  my  own  knowledge  that  eases  are  more  frequently  adjusted  without  the  mtervention 
of  the  sheriff,  by  consent.  . . r.  ' 

22.  WOl  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  commissioners  from  your  experience 
what  are  the  forms  of  proceedings  before  the  assistant  barrister’s  court  with  reference 
narticularly  to  the  occupation  of  land?— There  can  be  nothing  done  touching  the  possession 
of  land  which  does  not  proceed  from  an  ejectment.  There  may  be  proceedings  between 
landlord  and  tenant  of  various  kinds,  by  action  of  debt,  by  action  of  covenant,  by_  actions  for 
use  and  occupation,  and  replevin;  but  nothing  that  connects,  itself  with  the  possession  oi  land 
in  the  civil  bill  court  can  arise  but  upon  ejectment.  ^ 

23  Are  those  forms  of  action  to  which  you  have  referred  frequently,  in  practice,  brought 
in  the  civil  bill  courts  ?— In  all  cases  where  the  rent  is  small,  the  common  course  is  to  bring 
an  action  against  the  tenant  for  the  rent — an  action  upon  the  contract.  There  are  cases  of 
replevin,  but  in  my  experience  they  are  very  few  indeed.  An  action  for  rent  is  merely  to 
recover  so  much  money  under  the  contract,  and  the  costs  are  very  small,  so  that  it^  is  very 
tempting  to  the  landlord  to  recover  it  in  that  way,  and  then  the  judgment  affects  either  the 
person  or  goods,  like  any  other  judgment.  Actions  for  use  and  occupation  are  the  most  ire- 
fluent  of  all.  There  is  often  no  positive  contract  at  all,  merely  an  implied  one. 

24.  What  do  you  mean  by  “No  positive  contract”?— No  written  contract,  and  irequently 

no  express  contract,  merely  collecting  it  from  circumstances,— the  value  of  the  land  and 
otherwise  ; but  properly  speaking,  an  action  for  use  and  occupation  will  he  though  there  is  a 
written  contract.  , , „ , 

25.  Do  you  mean  generally  in  civil  bill  eases  proceedings  are  taken,  though^e  amount 

of  the  rent  has  not  been  previously  settled  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  ? — On  the  con- 
trary, proceedings  are  most  frequently  taken  where  the  amount  of  the  rent  is  settled  ; but  it. 
is  in  the  form  of  an  action  for  use  and  occupation.  o rn, 

26.  In  that  form  is  there  any  statement  that  the  money  claimed  is  for  rent  ?— Ihe  pro- 
ceedings in  the  civil  bill  court  are  free  from  most  of  the  technicalities  which  prevail  in  the 
superior  courts ; they  are  very  loose  in  then*  statements,  but  they  are  regulated  by  the 

of  the  court  in  a great  degree;  they  caU  it  frequently  “rent  and  use  and  occupation,  but 
they  state  the  period  for  which  the  rent  is  due,  and  it  has  been  my  practice  to  require 
that  there  should  be  a discharge  for  that  particular  rent,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  1 
had  a right  to  do  so.  I have  adopted  that  practice,  requirmg  them  to  specify  tor  what  period 
the  rent  is  due  aud  the  lands  for  which  it  is  claimed.  . , . , 

27.  Is  it  likely  that  the  records  of  the  civil  biU  courts  would  furnish  us  with  informa- 
tion as  to  what  proportion  of  the  claims  proceeded  for  by  civil  bill  had  been  for  rent  ?— 
There  are  no  records  kept  in  the  civil  biU  courts  which  would  give  such  precise  information. 

28.  Do  I understand  that  a party  suing  for  rent  in  the  civil  bill  court  js  not  bound  to  prove 

for  what  period  the  rent  has  accrued  ?— He  must  prove  it,  but  some  think  he  need  not  state 
it ; but  I have  been  used  to  require  it.  If  there  is  no  defence  I may  pass  it  over  unnoticed ; 
but  whenever  my  attention  is  called  to  it,  I require  it  to  be  stated  in  the  civil  bill,_  because 
the  civil  bill  is  the  ground  of  the  decree,  and  it  should  in  my  opinion  specify  it,  in  order 
that  the  decree  which  recites  the  civil  bill  should  give  a discharge  for  the  particular  gale 
of  rent  sued  for.  . , , i j 

29.  In  the  case  of  a replevin,  which  is  an  action  against  the  pa,rty  who  has  made  a 

distress,  does  it  appear  upon  the  record  of  the  court  that  that  civil  bill  action  was  a reple- 
vin ? Every  action  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  civil  bill ; that  action  has  only  been  given 

by  a late  statute,  where  the  rent  does  not  exceed  £50  a-ycar.  . . 

30.  Does  it  appear  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  court  whether  it  is  a distress  for  rent  or 
a replevin  on  account  of  circumstances  unlawful  in  themselves  and.  seeking  for  damages  . A 
replevin  applies  properly  only  to  a distress  for  rent ; and  a replevin  under  the  recent  statute 
must  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  what  the  distress  was  ma,de  lor. 
There  are  no  written  pleadings  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  such  as  an  avowry,  but  it  must 
appear  on  the  whole  proceedings  that  it  was  a replevin  grounded  on  a distress  for  rent,  the 
recent  statute  giving  to  the  civil  bill  courts  no  other  action  of  replevin. 

31.  You  stated  that  the  system  of  not  giving  leases  in  Queen’s  county,  to  your  know- 
ledge, arose  not  so  much  from  fear,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  that  the  tenant  would  not  be 
able  to  pay,  as  for  fear  of  litigation? — ^Yes,  I said  both  causes  operated. 

32.  What  litigation  do  you  allude  to  beyond  the  tenant  refusing  to  pay  rent,  or  overhold- 

ing after  notice  to  quit ; what  other  litigation  is  there  that  the  landlord  has  to  expect  from 
the  tenant? — Those  are  the  principal  ones.  , 

33.  The  landlord  not  wishing  to  remove  the  tenant,  and  the  rent  being  paid,  there  are 
very  few  modes  of  htigation  left  ?— The  tenant  may  be  very  litigious,  and  is  frequently  so  | 


’Jth  December,  1843. 
Henry  Kemmis,  esq. 
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I mean  to  say  that  a tenant  who  owes  rent  may  be  very  litigious  in  the  mode  in  which  he 
resists  his  landlord’s  claim,  and  where  he  has  a lease  he  has  more  opportunities  of  litigation 
than  in  the  other  case  ; the  landlord  has  not  that  command  over  the  possession  of  the  land 
which  he  would  have  if  the  tenant  had  no  lease. 

34.  Generally  the  objection  to  give  leases  has  been  connected  with  the  franchise?— I 
think  it  has  a good  deal. 

35.  In  what  manner  do  you  mean  “ connected  with  the  franchise  ?’’ — A person  wishes  to 
influence  his  tenant  in  his  opinions,  and  his  tenant  is  subject  to  other  influences  on  political 
subjects ; by  the  landlord  giving  him  a lease  he  gives  him  a vote  which  the  landlord  perhaps 
might  think  would  not  be  exercised  in  the  way  he  approved  of. 

36.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  that  unwillingness  arose  more  in  reference 
to  small  tenants  than  to  large  ones  ? — ^Yes. 

37.  Those  small  tenants,  under  the  present  settlement  of  the  franchise,  and  under  lately 
granted  leases,  will  have  no  vote  at  all  ? — That  depends  upon  the  size  and  value  of  the  farm. 

I call  a small  tenant  a man  who  pays  £20  or  £30  a-year.  In  the  county  of  Kildare  there  are 
not  many  such. 

38.  Any  person  granting  leases  of  farms  of  about  that  amount  of  rent,  would  malco  a 
very  large  sacrifice  of  his  property,  if  he  gave  them  so  as  to  make  freeholds  ? — Certainly, 
unquestionably ; it  cannot  hold  in  those  cases  where  the  poor  tenant  has  not  property  suffi- 
cient to  create  a franchise ; hut  I should  say,  with  respect  to  those  small  tenants,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  seldom  gave  leases  before  to  such  tenants  as  those. 

39.  In  your  experience  of  the  Queen’s  county,  would  you  say  in  regard  to  those  small 
tenants,  that  the  lease  was  usually  given  to  create  the  franchise,  and  unless  for  that  purpose 

it  was  not  given  ? I should  say,  and  I have  some  experience  upon  the  subject,  that  while 

the  405.  franchise  existed,  it  was  given  in  a great  many  instances  for  that  purpose,  and  it 
may  be  curious  for  the  commissioners  to  hear  this  fact.  I was  assessor  at  an  election  for 
the  Queen’s  county,  in  tlie  year  1820,  and  there  were  4,600  freeholders  polled,  and  though 
there  had  been  some  political  division  in  the  county  before,  I do  not  recollect  that  there  were 
a dozen  instances  in  which  the  occupying  tenants  opposed  their  landlords.  I do  not  know 
what  the  constituency  may  be,  or  the  number  of  freeholders  in  the  Queen’s  county,  now — 
probably  not  half  that  number. 

40.  Do  you  consider  that  the  tenantry  not  having  leases  now  as  much  as  formerly,  has 
created  an  uncertainty  in  their  minds,  as  to  the  tenure  of  their  land  ? — I was  asked  a ques- 
tion whether  leases  were  not  given  with  a view  to  the  franchise,  I believe  they  were  so  in 
many  instances,  and  I mentioned  that  instance,  that  many  landlords  exercised  an  influence 
over  their  tenants  when  they  were  small  tenants,  which  they  have  not  done  since. 

41.  Does  the  tenant  feel  that  the  tenure  of  his  land  is  more  uncertain  now  than  it  was 
at  the  time  when  he  had  a lease, — that  being  removed  from  all  connexion  with  his  landlord 
as  far  as  politics  are  concerned,  there  are  greater  likelihoods  of  his  being  removed  than  when 
he  had  a lease  ? — I think  it  is  the  reverse  rather ; for  the  more  the  tenant  keeps  clear  from 
politics,  the  more  he  feels  he  is  secure. 

42.  Do  you  consider  that  his  not  possessing  a lease  has  retarded  his  improvement  of  Ins 
holding  ? — From  general  observation  I do  not  perceive  any  difference. 

43.  Your  experience  extends  to  the  period  before  the  passing  of  the  56th  of  Geo.  III., 
ch.  88,  by  which  the  civil  bill  court  was  established  ? — Yes,  a ^ort  time  before  that  period. 

44.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  mode  of  recovering  rent  was  then  complained  of 
much  in  the  country? — The  expense  attending  an  ejectment  in  those  days,  was  so  much 
more  considerable,  as  to  prevent  landlords  ejecting  their  tenants,  by  reason  of  that  expense. 
The  expense  of  an  ejectment  in  the  courts  of  common  law  at  that  time,  was  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  pounds. 

45.  And  the  tenant  was  ultimately  hable  to  the  costs  of  that  ejectment  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

46.  Do  you  consider  that  the  civil  bill  ejectment  system  has  been  advantageous  to  the 
landlord,  or  the  tenant,  or  to  both  ? — It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  old 
system.  The  landlord  has  a right  to  that  which  he  has  contracted  for,  and  he  has  it  at  a cost 
which  in  most  cases  he  can  afford  to  pay.  The  costs  of  an  ejectment  amount  now  to  about 
£2  5s. ; it  seldom  comes  to  that,  because  when  the  tenant  feels  he  cannot  defend  the  eject- 
ment, he  is  not  so  much  disposed  to  be  litigious,  and  .he  stops  short  of  the  final  decree,  and 
settles  it  before  it  goes  into  court. 

47.  In  that  point  of  view  the  civil  bill  system  has  been  advantageous  to  the  tenant  ? — 
Yes,  it  has. 

48.  Do  you  think  that  that  system  affords  the  landlord  at  present  an  efficient  and  ready 
redress  ? — ^I  think  it  affords  as  ready  a redress  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  state  of  the 
law  at  present. 

49.  Does  it  admit  of  any  frivolous  or  vexatious  defence  ? — I do  not  think  it  affords  more 
difficulty  in  that  respect  than  the  former  system ; it  is  pretty  much  the  same ; but  on  the  whole 
I think  it  is  a valuable  improvement. 

50.  What  is  the  expense  where  the  suit  does  not  proceed  to  decree,  and  the  matter  is 
settled  ? — I cannot  positively  say  ; I cannot  say  how  much  is  saved  ; all  the  proceedings  in 
the  court  are  saved ; for  example,  the  fee  to  the  assistant  barrister  is  saved,  upon  the  decree. 
If  it  is  entered,  there  is  a fee  to  the  assistant  barrister,  and  there  is  another  fee  to  the  assis- 
tant barrister  upon  the  decree ; those  two  together  amount  to  nine  or  ten  shillings,  the  whole 
being  about  £2  45. 

51.  As  regards  the  tenant,  do  you  consider  that  the  system  affords  him  sufficient  notice 

with  respect  to  the  demand  there  may  he  against  him  ; it  is  now  15  days  ? I do  not  think 
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tliat  that  is  an  improvement  upon  the  system.  I think  it  rather  too  short  a notice  ; it  was 
formerly  thirty  days. 

52.  Does  it  afford  the  tenant  sufficient  means  of  defence  with  regard  to  the  formalities  of 
the  law  ?-.-Yes,  abundant  means  for  every  defence  he  can  have,  equitable,  or  legal,  much  more 
BO  than  in  the  superior  court ; the  form  of  proceeding  is  less  strict.  If  the  tenant  can  show 
any  satisfaction  of  the  rent,  in  any  equitable  mode,  it  is  sufficient. 

53.  So  that  there  is  an  equitable  jui-isdiction  exercised  by  the  assistant  barrister  ? — Yes, 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 

54.  Then  on  the  whole  is  it  your  opinion,  for  the  reasons  you  have  stated,  that  the  civil 
bill  ejectment  is  favourable  to  the  tenant  ? — Yes,  to  the  honest  tenant  il  is  certainly  favour- 
able. I do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  favourable  to  the  man  who  is  determined  to  resist  his  landlord 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

55.  But  it  affords  to  the  landlord  a summary  mode  of  redress  ? — Y es,  and  a cneap  redress. 

56.  Are  not  the  papers  served  upon  the  defendant,  much  more  intelligible  in  the  civil 
bill  ejectment  than  those  served  in  the  superior  courts  ? — ^Yes,  certainly,  it  points  out  more 
distinctly  what  it  is  that  is  required. 

57.  Could  you  state-  shortly  what  the  form  requires  the  civil  bill  in  an  ejectment  to 
state?— The  7th  sec.  of  the  56th  of  Geo.  III.,  ch.  88,  provides  that  ejectmeuts  may  be 
brought  upon  three  grounds : desertion  of  the  tenement,  overholding  of  the  tenant,  and 
rent  in  arrear,  or  desertion  of  the  tenement,  and  rent  in  arrear. 

58.  And  also  for  rent  in  arrear  where  there  is  no  desertion? — There  must  be  a year’s 
rent  in  arrear.  In  answer  to  the  question  what  the  ejectment  should  contain,  I will  read  the 
7th  sec.,  which  I have  referred  to.  It  requires  that  “ the  civE  bill  shall  specify  the  names  of 
the- landlord  or  lessor,  and  tenant  or  tenants  respectively,  the  nature  of  the  tenancy,  the  des- 
cription of  the  premises,  and  the  baronies  or  parishes  wherein  the  same  shall  be  respectively 
Mfcuated,  and  the  rent  at  which  the  same  shall  be  then  or  had  been  last  holden ; and  also  in 
cases  where  the  proceeding  shall  be  grounded  on  desertion,  the  fact  of  desertion  by  the  tenant 
and  the  amount  of  rent  due  after  all  fair  and  just  allowances,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
distress  to  countervail  the  same;  and  in  cases  where  the  proceedings  shall  be  grounded  on  the 
tenancy  having  determined,  the  fact  of  the  determination  of  such  tenancy,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  same  shall  have  been  determined,  and  refusal  to  deliver  up  possession ; and  in  cases 
where  the  proceedings  shall  be  groianded  on  non-payment  of  rent,  the  amount  of  the  rent 
due  after  all  fair  and  just  allowances,  and  when  due,  and  the  truth  of  the  contents  of  the 
said  civil  hill  shall  be  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  landlord  or  lessor,  his  known  agent  or 
receiver,  the  said  affidavit  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county 


7i/»  December,  1843. 

2. 

Henry  Kemmis,  es^. 


in  which  such  bill  sbaU  be  filed.” 

59.  The  cause  of  action  is  of  necessity  clearly  placed  before  the  defendant  ? — Yes,  dis- 
tinctly so.  -• 

60.  You  stated  that  the  truth  of  it  must  be  verified  either  by  the  landlord  or  his 
agent ; does  the  civil  bill  process  allow  the  landlord  or  any  person  to  whom  the  objection  of 
interest  might  be  taken  in  the  superior  courts,  to  be  examined  as  a witness  ? — The  affidavit 
of  the  landlord  or  his  agent  is  taken,  not  in  proof  of  any  fact,  but  in  addition  to  any  proof 
that  may  be  required. 

61.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  rules  of  evidence  in  that  respect? — No,  the  rules  of 
evidence  are  the  same  in  the  civil  biU  court  as  in  the  others,  with  the  exception,  that  each 
party  may  call  for  his  adversary’s  oath. 

62.  With  respect  to  ejectments  in  the  cases  of  tenancies-at-will,  does  it  appear  to  you 
desirable  to  give  an  ejectment  in  that  case  expressly  for  non-payment  of  rent,  to  extend  the 
power  of  ejecting  for  non-payment  of  rent  to  eases  of  parol  contract  as  well  as  written  con- 
tract ? — I do  not  see  any  reason  for  it. 

63.  Are  there  not  difficulties  now  in  ejecting  in  cases  of  tenancies-at-will,  in  consequence 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  period  when  the  tenancy  commenced  ? — There  are  some ; but  the 
difficulties  are  met  by  the  pecuhar  mode  of  proceeding. 

64.  What  is  that  ? — The  species  of  notice  that  is  given. 

65.  Supposing  the  case  of  a tenant  owing  a year’s  rent  subsequently  to  the  1st  of  May, 
and  supposing  the  tenancy  to  have  commenced  on  the  Ist.of  May,  is  it  not  necessary  to  serve 
him  with  a notice  previously  to  the  1st  of  the  . ensuing  May,  thereby  giving  him  the  advan- 
tage of  a year  and  a half? — Where  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  tenancy  is  un- 
certain, the  landlord  is  put  to  that  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  know  the  day,  and  is 
bound  to  prove  it,  but  that  is  in  consequence  of  his  own  neglect ; he  has  only  to  serve  notice 
upon  the  tenant  to  quit  in  November,  which  is  quite  customary,  or  if  the  tenancy  did 
not  commence  in  November,  to  quit  in  the  following  May,  but  that  is  owing  to  his  own 
neglect. 

66.  But  the  arrear  for  which  he  has  commenced  the  proceeding  is  increasing  all  the 
time  ? — Yes  ; he  must  learn  to  regulate  his  affairs  a little  better. 

67.  In  point  of  fact,  must  it  not  always  occur  as  in  the  case  I have  mentioned,  where  the 
rent  is  due  the  1st  of  May,  the  tenancy  commences  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  notices  cannot  be 
given  till  six  months  before  the  ensuing  May? — Yes  ; my  impression  is  that  the  law  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  as  it  is — that  the  landlords  do  not  want  that  additional  power.  The  landlord 
has  his  action  for  his  rent  as  it  grows  due,  aaid  I have  known  persons  not  in  the  character  of 
superior  landlords,  but  middle-men,  bringing  an  action  for  theh’  rent  a week  after  it  is  due, 
regularly  and  in  succession. 

,68.  Have  you  known  in  your  county  an  instance  of  that  kind,  where  it  has  been  done 
regularly  ?— Yes,  I have  known  it  done  in  Queen’s  county ; the  superior  landlords  do  not  get 
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7^A  December,  1843.  their  rent  in  that  way,  but  those  persons  who  traffic  In  land— very  sharp  inteUigent  peonle- 
pursue  it  with  vigour.  ^ 

Henr7  Kemmis,  esq.  ejectment  system  afford  any  remedy  in  the  case,  where  the  tenancv 

CMnot  be  provedr — None  of  the  acts  relating  to  ejectments  apply  to  that  case,  and  where 
there  is  no  rent  agreed  for  or  paid,  the  civil  bul  ejectment  does  not  apply. 

70.  The  landlord  in  those  cases  has  no  remedy,  except  an  ejectment  on  title  ? — There  k 
the  ejectment  on  title  given  under  the  new  statute,  but  it  is  so  difficult  and  embarrassing,  that 
1 have  never  known  a case  pursued  successfully;  it  gives  an  ejectment  upon  the  title  where  the 
rent  is  below  a certain  value,  which  cannot  apply  where  there  is  no  rent ; and  then  it  seems 
to  me,  as  far  as  I can  collect  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  it  is  applicable  to  cases  where  it  is 
a derivative  interest  in  some  measure,  under  a subordinate  mesne  tenant. 

71.  Is  it  j^our  opinion  that  that  provision  would  be  a salutary  one,  if  explained  and  ren- 

dCTed  more  simple . — I think  it  might  admit  of  improvement  to  a certain  extent  in  this  way 

where  a person^  appears  to  have  come  in  under  the  permission  of  the  landlord,  or  a person 
with  whom  he  is  m privity,  that  there  might  be,  even  though  no  rent  is  paid,  an  ejectment 
upon  the  title  m the  civil  bill  court.  r > _ j cui, 

72.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  that  clause,  it  seems  to  have  been  inoper- 

™ difficulties  attending  tbe  carrying  it  into  operation  ? — Yes.  The  clause  is  this : 
‘And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  respective  assistant  barristers  in  Ireland  shall,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered,  to  hear  and  determine  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, all  msputes  and  differences  respecting  the  possession  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, held  mder  any  grant,  lease,  or  other  instrument,  for  any  term  or  interest,  the  duration 
or  extent  whereof,  when  originally  granted  or  created,  did  not  exceed  three  lives,  without 
any  provision  for  the  renewal  thereof,  or  a term  of  sixty-one  years  determinable  on  three 
lives,  or  a term  of  sixty-one  years  absolute,  and  the  yearly  rent  reserved  or  payable  in 
respect  whereof  under  such  grant,  lease,  or  other  instrument  shall  not  exceed  £20,  and  in 
pspect  of  which  no  fine  exceeding  £50  was  paid  on  the  granting  or  execution  of  such  grant 
lease,  or  other  instrument,  and  every  person  claiming  such  possession  may  proceed  by  civfi 
bill  3n  the  court  for  the  county,  division,  or  district,  wherein  such  lands,  tenements,  or  other 
hereditaments,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  situated,  for  recovery  of  such  possession,  and 
every  such  civil  bill  shall  specify  the  name  and  residence  of  the  claimant,  and  the  description 
of  the  property  sought  to  be  recovered,  and  the  barony  or  parish  in  which  the  same  is  situate, 
and  shall  require  the  persons  in  possession  of,  or  claiming  any  interest  in,  such  lands 
tenement,  or  hereditaments,  to  appear  before  the  assistant  barrister  on  a day,  and  at  a 
gaee  to  be  therein  mentioned,  to  answer  the  said  civil  bill.”  I should  be  loth  to  bring  into 
the  civil  bJl  courts  a jurisdiction  with  respect  to  contested  titles  to  property  which,  though 
they  may  touch  on  an  acre  of  land  only,  might  affect  a county. 

73.  With  respect  to  the  replevin  system,  do  you  consider  that  it  affords  a sufficient 
protection  to  tlio  defendant  in  case  of  wrongful  distress  ?_Yes,  I think  it  does ; it  affords  him 
the  same  protection  which  any  proceeding  by  replevin  does  in  any  other  court. 

or'  proceedings  are  cheap? — Yes,  they  are  reasonably  cheap. 

■ In'  ■ easy  of  access  ? — Yes,  and  there  are  advantages  given  to  the  system 

m the  civil  bdl  coiirt,  which  do  not  exist  m other  courts ; there  is  a Srection  that  whore 
the  party  proceeds  to  distress,  he  must  give  notice  of  the  distinct  arrears  duo  and  when  due 
without  which  his  proceeding  is  abortive,  andho  cannot  recover,  which  is  so  far  a difficullv 
imposed  on  the  landlord.  I know  it  has  been  contended  that  the  notice  applies  genSf 
that  IS  not  my  opinion ; I behove  it  only  applies  to  the  landlord  where  the  ^eeedings 
taken  on  a replevin,  triable  in  the  civil  bill  court.  aae 

. 76.  The  replevmgers  are  made  judges  of  the  solvency  of  the  securities  tendered  Yes. 
77.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  exercise  that  judgment  vexatiously  ?— No  I have 

™ SroL“”*’  ™ a 

lord^hf  veJIt'ioIwli'*"  1“*  harassing  the  land- 

vertf^rproeeldLI^^^^^  ° ?-No,  I think  not  ,■  f think  it  a 

79.  With  respect  to  the  action  by  civil  bill,  is  it  your  opinion  that  that  is  an  efficient  and 

recrv;rfe7r™t'?“'’'’/L*°'T“’'  *0^**““ 

recoverin  rent  r"— I a,m  not  aware  of  any  difference  m that  respect. 

81.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  action  by  civil  bill  makes  it  tiie  interest  of  overv  one  to 

iTtfe  inL?STa  disL^f 

No  ouRetScon^  your  opinion?- 

tae'iSe  ™orfer  f TV  "T™-  oppressed  with  the  costs  of  the  proceed- 

a!  I2e  a Zv  iSS  “ iP""  ■'  r »f  exemirtion  are 

weuldtoZs?Z.Zrmd  the®  I “.‘l'7“P«nor  court  to  recover  £10,  but  the  costs 
rnsideratTen.  ““>™noy  of  the  tenant  may  be  also  a matter  for 

ae*drfoZa™ZYZ  “ ™ *■“> 

83.  In  such  a_  case  does  he  put  his  claim  upon  the  issue  of  that  oath  There  is  a 

fcS  ov“denoXra?d°  a by  some  it  is  held  that  he  must  giv'e  seme  yri™ 

iSZit  oaZ ivb  Z '“Z  I"  of  the  defendant  to  coniirm  or  to 

negative  it.  oaers  say  he  has  a right  to  have  the  admission  of  ae  defendant  to  the  debt. 
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aid  that  is  my  opinion;  but  there  is  no  mode  of  enforcing  it,  except  by  Jne,  if  he  does  not  Hcrmicr,  184S. 
come,  and  the  fine  is  m the  power  of  the  court  to  impose.  

84.  Have  many  suits  connected  with  the  con-acre  system  come  before  you  as  assistant 

barrister  ?— Very  many,  particularly  in  Queen’s  county,  where  it  prevails  to  a much  ei-eater 
degree  than  in  the  county  Kildare.  ° 

85.  Do  you  consider  that  the  law  in  reference  to  the  con-acre  system  is  doubtful? 

Yes,  I do.  _ 

86.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  commissioners  the  respects  in  which  you  consider 

that  law  doubtful  ?— The  doubt  with  respect  to  the  con-acre,  as  it  strikes  me,  is  whether  the 
party  cultivating  the  con-acre  is  to  be  considered  in  the  character  of  a tenant  or  not  or 
whether  it  is  a mere  contract  for  a personal  thing.  ’ 

87.  Whether  the  payment  is  to  be  considered  as  rent,  or  to  be  treated  as  a debt?— Yes 

88.  The  person  who_  lets  the  con-acre  is  usually  considered  to  have  a lien  upon  the 

crop  ?— Yes,  that  I consider  to  be  the  usage  of  the  country ; he  holds  the  crop  till  he  has  paid 
his  rent, — that  is  by  the  understanding  prevailing  in  the  country.  ^ 

89.  Is  there  not  usually  an  agreement  that  the  rent  should  be  paid  and  the  crop  taken 
away  by  a certain  period  ?— Yes,  generally  ; for  example,  with  regard  to  hay,  if  the  hay  be 
cut,  and  it  is  not  taken  away  within  a certain  time,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  loses  the  fruit 
of  the  after-grass. 

90.  Then  in  the  event  of  the  person  who  takes  con-acre  land  failing  to  perform  his  part 
of  the  contract,  what  is  the  result  ?— That  is  a question  which  is  attended  with  o-reat 
difficulty  ; the  result  has  been  frequently,  that  the  landlord  by  putting  his  cattle  upon  the 
land  has  destroyed  the  hay,  but,  nevertheless,  he  is  entitled  to  the  fruit  of  his  agreement 

91.  He  may  recover  his  rent?— Yes;  though  the  hay  is  lost,  it  is  by  the  neglect  of ’the 
tenant, 

92.  If  the  tenant  is  unable  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  potato  ground  before  the  1st  of  November, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  dig  ? — Not  to  carry  away ; he  may  dig  and  put  them  in  the  ground.  ’ 

93.  Though  the  potatoes  may  be  lost  by  the  frost  ?— No,  he  may  save  them  in  the 
ground  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

94.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  very  generally  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  ? Yes, 

very  generally  in  most  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland. 

95.  That  being  the  case,  does  it  appear  to  you  to  be  desirable  that  any  ambiguity  iu  the 
law  should  be  removed  ? — I may  be  expressing  a doubt  of  my  own — my  impression  is,  that 
there  are  doubts  in  the  law  upon  that  subject;  for  example,  if  the  payment  is  to  be  treated 
as  rent,  the  crop  may  be  sold  under  a distress, — that  is  the  doubt  I feel. 

96.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  more  desirable  that  the  con-acre  system  should  be  put 
upon  the  footmg  of  a contract  ?— Yes,  that  is  my  opinion,  that  it  should  be  put  upon  &e 
footing  of  a contract  altogether,  without  relation  to  the  character  of  landlord  and  tenant ; 
all  the  dealings  between  landlord  and  tenant  are  contract. 

97.  Would  you  still  leave  to  the  owner  of  the  con-acre  a lien  upon  the  crop,  or  would  you 
leave  it  simply  upon  the  footmg  of  an  ordinary  contract  ?— There  are  many  views  involved 
iathat  question;  it  is  a question  as  to  a species  of  dealing,  involving  considerations  of  a political 
and  statistical  character,  and,  perhaps  to  say  that  the  owner  of  the  land  let  in  con-acre  should 
not  have  alien  upon  the  crop  would  tend  to  prevent  the  eon-acre  system  to  a serious  degree, 
and  that  might  he  a, -very  vexatious  thing ; I will  not  say  whether  it  would  or  not. 

98.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  con-acre  system  is  on  the  whole  advantageous  ? I think 

not. 

99.  On  what  grounds  do  you  entertam  that  opinion  ?— I think  it  injurious  to  agriculture 
generally. 

100.  Considering  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  this  country,  do  you  think  that 

the  con-acre  system  could,  with  safety,  be  dispensed  with  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  ? It 

would  be  a strong  measure  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  once, 

101.  Do  you  know  any  part  of  the  country  where  it  does  not  prevail?— No,  I do  not- 
but  It  prevails  infinitely  less  in  the  county  of  Kildare  than  it  does  in  Queen’s  county. 

102.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  labouring  class  are  worse  off  in  Kildare  than  in  other 
counties,  speakmg  from  your  experience  ?— I think  they  are  better  off  in  the  county  of  Kildai-e. 

103.  Do  you  think  that  that  in  any  manner  arises  from  the  con-acre  system  not  being 
prevalent  there  ? — These  are  subjects  to  which  I have  not  turned  my  mind  much,  and  I do 
not  wish  to  enter  into  them  without  more  consideration. 

104.  Are  any  cases  of  waste  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assistant  barrister  ; for  instance, 
burning  land,  or  committing  other  waste  ?— You  can  have  an  action  in  the  nature  of  waste 
now  in  the  civil  bill  courts, 

105.  Have  actions  of  that  kind  been  brought  before  you  ? — I recollect  one  or  two  such 
c^es  occurring  before  me,  but  I do  not  recollect  the  result.  Under  the  late  statute  all  such 
actions  are  mcluded ; all  actions  on  the  case  in  the  nature  of  waste  may  be  entertained. 

[The  witness  withdreioJ] 


TheopMus  Jones,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  an  assistant  barrister  ? Yes,  I have. 

ih+i.  always  acted  as  assistant  barrister  in  the  same  county?— No,  I have  been 

tnr^  counties,  the  county  of  Leitrim,  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  the  county  of  Down. 
0.  How  long  a period  does  your  experience  extend  over  ? — I was  appointed  in  the 
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1th  December,  1843.  beginning  of  1822,  and  remainod  in  Leitrim  till  just  before  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill  ■ 
then  I went  to  Armagh  for  six  moiitlis,  and  from  thence,  up  to  the  present  time,  I have  been 
m the  county  Down. 

4.  Did  you  find  that  the  business  in  the  three  different  counties  was  pretty  uniform— 
pretty  much  of  the  same  chai’acter? — No,  I should  say  not.  I should  say  that  it  was  of  a 
different  character  in  the  west  of  Ireland  from  what  I met  with  in  the  north. 

which  of  the  counties  were  ejectments  by  civil  bill  most  frequent? — I am  unable 
to  ^ive  any  distinct  answer  to  that ; it  is  now  tliii*teen  years  since  I was  in  the  county  of 

6.  You  state  ipe  business  in  those  different  counties  to  have  been  of  a different  nature- 
what  was  the  variation  ? — It  was  of  a more  litigious  character  in  the  west  of  Ireland  con- 
sidcrably  than  in  the  north,  and  the  causes  of  action  were  different.  I merely  refer  to  the 
civil  bill  jurisdiction, and  not  to  ejectments  in  particular. 

7.  Did  that  difference  extend  to  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? I had 

some  very  troublesome  cases  between  landlord  and  tenant  arising  from  this,  that  I found  the 
account  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  was  unsettled,  and  that  when  a process  was 
Drought  before  me,  the  object  was  to  have  a settlement  of  the  account ; and  I found  it  quite 
impossible  to  settle  the  account  between  them,  because  I did  not  find  that  any  receipts  up  to 
any  certmn  period  were  given.  The  tenant  produced  a variety  of  receipts  for  sums  on 
account;  but  it  was  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  settle  the  account  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant. 

8.  Were  there  many  of  those  accounts? — Yes,  there  were  in  the  county  of  Leitrim.  I 
it  perplexed  me  very  much.  I found  this  too,  that  moneys  had  been  paid  to  a person 

called  the  driver,  and  then  it  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  that  the  money  had  not 
reached  the  landlord.  o i j U1..1, 

• means  the  bailiff? — Yes;  and  that  caused  another  very  great  difficulty 

m tact,  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was,  to  procure  a settlement  of  the  account  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant ; and  I found  it  was  impossible,  circumstanced  as  the  parties  were 
to  have  that  settlement.  ’ 

10.  Did  those  cases  arise  upon  actions  upon  civil  bill? — Yes;  actions  for  use  and 
occupation  for  the  recovery  of  the  rent. 

M't  action  of  a nature  which  might  be  brought  in  a superior  court,  but  is 

capable  of  being  brought  by  civil  bill,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  the  sum  due Yes,  it  is. 

irregulai-ity  in  the  accounts  in  those  cases  ivas  prejudicial  to  the 
tenant  ^It  was  impossible  for  me  to  say  who  was  prejudiced  by  it. 

ever  the  defen^anV*^  defendant  ?— Yes,  he  was  always  the  defendant. 

U.  And  if  he  could  not  raalce  out  his  case,  he  was  the  sufferer  ?— Yes ; but  at  the  same 
tame,  in  dealings  between  the  shopkeeper  and  the  poor  man,  I found  the  very  same  difficulty 
ex  sted;  even  m the  county  where  I am  now,  I find  the  same  difficulty  exists  ; the  buyer  is 

entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  shopkeeper.  c is 

twyy  tT™  '“i"*  ““‘/p™''  ‘■'O  “me  irregulavity  between  landlord  and  tenant  ?_I  do  not 
think  I hare  observed  it  to  the  same  extent, 

on™™/"  ■'ow  ere,  is  the  proceeding  by  clyil  bid  ejectment  a 

common  pi oceedmg  — Yes,  quite  common.  ^ 

the  “i”?* proeoeding  lor  the  recovery  of  rent  from  nmvllling  tenants, 

nse  Sd  oemmtS'  *■’“  pro«etlmg  hy  distress,  or  action  by  civil  bill  for 

?Sonrl  tn  Zw  Proceeding  by  distress  is  seldom  had 

recourse  to  now.  Sometimes  the  process  for  use  and  occupation  is  brought  in  order  to  obtain 
to^aoro'‘T“'“^  * “ person  of  tho  tenant,  and  that  decree  having  heel  obtained,  ho  is  sent 

lamilord,  that  ho  shall  not 

for  use  y “fash  ‘he  possession  of  the  land ; and  in  that  way  the  process 

lor  use  and  occupation  operates  as  an  ejectment.  ^ ^ 

1 think  th“n'  bm  :j,c?m“  flmSZr*  '' 

premise“,^^^atSlproreL“;^^^^^^^^^^  ““  -scovering  possession  of 

it  ifha?iw„,ws°„  fo  s™'' “ fa“”  >>y  »!»il  Mil  !-As  a means  of  recovering  rent 

adiel  altogether  have  recourse  to 

nartv  either  eemes  ; A serves  ins  process  in  ejectment  instead  of  distraining,  and  then  the 
party  either  comes  m and  pays  the  rent,  or  else  the  case  is  brought  to  trial  kt  tho  quarter 


advantoraoMW?  f action  hy  civil  bill,  what  are  th 

pitv  hTroeoulse  ejectment  ?_By  a civil  bill  action  for  nse  and  occupation,  if  the 

Sient  8,a»l.  “ “fa  make  an 


use  and  occupation,  if  the 

jirr'iho'f.m^aT.i  1 --  —a*  vhie  ueicuuanc  into  gaol,  in  order  to  make  an 

^ mnli  smaner  expense,  attain 

the  civil  Ml  hoes  "lot  adopt  the  action  by  cM  bilHn  preference  to 

nrmXment  b twTl  k <=*=6  of  the  action  by  civU  bul  depends  al^etber  upon 
XSeThe  ecu  ^ '“'““'■h  gets  a dferoe  in  tie  civil  bill 

23  Yon  staXbX,r“°"^^^^^^^  “P'  arrangement  with  the  defendant. 

oceuUon  P^YeS  ;1  ttLk  ft  is  P-talentlhan  the  action  for  use  and 

24.  Where  the  object  is  really  not'to  dispossess  the  tenant,  but  to  obtain  payment  of  the 
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rent,  trhy  do  landlords  adopt  the  ejectment  bill  system  ratber  than  the  action  bv  civU  bill  ?— 
Ithink  general  y speaking,  the  object  of  the  process  in  ejectment  is  to  obtain  payment  of 
the  rent  ; and  if  the  rent  be  paid,  the  process  is  accommodated  between  the  parties,  and 
docs  not  make  its  appearance  in  court.  ^ 

_ 25.  Then  the  object  being  to  obtain  payment  of  rent,  why  does  the  landlord  adopt  the 
ejectment  system  winch  is  to  recover  possession,  rather  than  the  civil  bill  action,  which  is  to 

S'thc'lS.'’°  possession 

26.  May  It  not  arise  from  his  being  more  apprehensive  of  an  ejectment,  when  served 

upon  him,  than  of  the  other  process  ?— Yes,  for  that  reason.  soiveu 

27.  Ho  fears  being  dispossessed  of  his  land  more  than  he  fears  going  to  gaol’ Yes 

28.  Does  the  con-acro  system  prevail  in  the  counties  with  which  you  have  been  connected  ?_ 
I believe  there  is  a system  in  the  nature  of  con-acre  land  in  the  county  of  Down  but 
it  is  called  rood-land ; it  is  not  con-acre  as  that  word  is  understood  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
Small  quantities  of  land  are  let  to  those  who  have  no  laud,  to  enable  them  to  raise  potatoes  or 
flax:  It  IS  let  generally  by  the  porch,  and  the  person  who  takes  it  tills  and  manures- it 
lumself,  and  pays  a small  compensation;  and  until  he  has  paid  that,  he  will  not  bo  allowed 
to  remove  the  crop,  whatever  it  may  be. 

29.  Do  you  consider  that  compensation,  as  you  call  it,  a rent?— I do  not  know  whether 
it  13  rent  or  not. 

30.  Do  you  think  the  law  upon  the  subject  of  the  eon-acre  system  doubtful  whether  it 
be  rent  or  not?_I  do  not  know.  I think,  according  to  the  agreement  which  is  made  between 
the  person  who  lets  the  land  and  the  person  who  occupies  it,  the  person  who  lets  has  all  the 
remedies  of  the  landlord,  and  the  contract  is,  that  the  crop  shall  not  be  removed  till  the  rent 
or  compensation  has  been  paid. 

81.  Can  the  owner  of  the  con-acre  sell  as  the  landlord  can  ?— I do  not  know ; that  depends 
on  the  contract.  I do  not  believe  that  they  ever  attempt  to  do  so. 

never  con-acre  or  rood-land,  is  there  any  written  contract  ?— I thinh 

‘tat  the  person  permitting  the  other  to 
^ . f ? * 1“^/"  ^ "Sht  ‘0  told  tto  crop  until  ho  is  paid?— I think  it 

is  part  01  the  contract,  and  generally  so  understood. 

34  Do  you  consider  that  the  landlord  has  a right  to  sell  it?— That  I cannot  tell;  but  I 
StrSSng  fo?rSt  a landlord  in 

35.  Do  many  disputes,  either  of  a civil  or  criminal  nature,  arise  out  of  that  system  of 

rood-land  ?— I do  not  think  that  there  do.  *' 

36.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  law  or  practice  prevailing  in  Ireland,  by  which 
an  incoming  tenant  to  a farm  which  another  man  has  quitted,  is  considered  bound  to  pay  to 
the  man  who  quits  the  expense  of  manure  employed  or  labour  given  ?— I do  not  think  there 
IS  any  law  or  any  practice  upon  the  subject. 

37.  Have  you  ever  met  with  the  practice  of  an  outgoing  tenant,  either  in  cases  of  exchange 

of  tenancy  or  of  leaving  the  neighbourhood,  being  entitled  either  to  the  succeeding  crop  upon 
land  that  has  been  manured,  or  to  an  allowance  m heu  of  it?— Never,  in  my  experience.  I 
“ outgoing  tenant,  a man  whose  tenancy  is  determined. 

38.  Are  there  not  frequently  large  sums  paid,  by  persons  desirous  of  procuring  land,  for 

the  good-wiU  of  the  tenant,  desirous  of  disposing  of  that  land  without  any  tenure  beyond  a 
tenancy-at-wiU?— Certainly,  frequently.  ‘ J 

39.  Can  you  state  any  instances  of  it  ? — No,  I cannot  state  the  particulars ; but  they 
nave  Irequently  presented  themselves  to  ray  notice,  and  surprised  me  much.  I cannot  state 
the  amount;  but  this  I can  state — when  the  land  is  let  at  a rack-rent,  and  from  year  to  year 
toe  tenant  can  sell  his  interest  for  a considerable  sum. 

40.  The  mere  possession  ? — Yes. 

sum  vary  proportionally  according  to  the  condition  of  the  land  and  Uie 
condition  of  the  houses  ?— I suppose  it  does,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  the  rent  charged ; 
but,  at  the  very  highest  rent,  the  tenant  can  sell  his  interest  for  a large  price. 

• cases  of  that  kind  come  under  your  knowledge  in  Leitrim? — It  is  so  long 

since  I left  the  county  of  Leitrim,  that  I cannot  speak  to  that ; but  these  cases  came  unde? 

; and  I was  not  so  engaged  in  the  county  of 

* understand  you  to  say  that  a considerable  sum  is  frequently  paid  for  an  oppor- 

“F-  f getting  into  possession  of  the  land,  without  reference  at 

objee*t  '—I  think  so  : to  get  possession  of  the  land  is  the 

44.  Does  anything  occur  to  you,  which  you  think  might  be  useful  to  the  commissioners  to 

No,  nothing  occurs  to  me  at 

45.  In  the_  county  of  Down  are  the  tenancies  generally  small  ?— I think  they  are  small. 

e'gkt,  or  ten  acres  small  tenancies.  I believe  they  seldom  reach  twenty  acres. 
omoiiL  ° the  occupiers  in  the  county  Down  appear  to  be  prosperous,  notwithstanding  the 
ess  of  the  tenancies. — I think  all  the  occupiers  upon  the  estates  of  large  landed 
proprietors  appear  to  he  very  prosperous,  and  their  houses  are  very  comfortable. 

47.  Are  actions  under  the  replevin  system  frequently  brought  before  you? — Very 
seldom;  and  then  between  the  very  lowest  class  of  tenants. 

D 


7<^i  December,  1843. 
3." 

Theopliilus  Jones, esq. 
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7Ui  Decemher,  1843.  43,  In  those  cascs,  do  they  appear  to  you  to  be  in  consequence  of  Tvrongful  distress,  or 

"3^'  for  the  purpose  of  hai’rassing  tho  landlord  ? — Generally,  the  distress  was  just  enough ; but 

Theopljilu3Jones,esq.  P^rty  distrained  upou  was  in  great  poverty,  and  utterly  unable  to  pay. 

49.  Then,  in  that  case,  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  replevin  being  brought  ? — Sometimes 
they  thought  they  were  hardly  dealt  by;  that  their  goods  had  been  sold  at  an  under  value. 
The  proceeding  very  often  arose  from  pique.  Sometimes  the  object  was  to  try  a question  of 
title,  which  the  civil  bill  court  cannot  do  in  replevin. 

50.  Have  those  cascs  of  replevin  occurred  from  the  failure  of  the  landlord  in  giving  the 
proper  notice  ? — Sometimes  they  have. 

51.  Arc  cascs  in  the  county  Down,  of  ejectments  against  overholding  tenants  whom  the 
landlord  wished  to  put  out,  frequent  ? — I do  not  think  they  are  so  frequent  as  they  were 
formerly  ; I think  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent  are  on  the  increase, 

52.  Are  there  more  leases  now  than  formerly,  and  if  so,  from  what  does  it  arise  ? I do 

not  think  there  are  more  leases  than  formerly,  but  I believe  in  the  last  two  years  there  has 
been  more  difficulty  in  paying  rent  in  Ireland,  and  I attribute  it,  viz.  the  increase  of  eject- 
ments for  non-payment  of  rent,  to  that  cause. 

53.  But  even  in  the  case  of  non-payment  of  rent,  the  ejectment  would  be  brought  against 
the  ovorholding  tenant  in  every  case  where  there  was  no  lease  ?■ — Y es,  it  is  very  often  brought 
against  the^  overholding  tenant ; that  is,  against  the  tenant  from  year  to  year,  served  with 
notice  to  quit,  solely  to  compel  him  to  pay  Ms  rent;  and,  considering  the  difficulties  of  making 
a distress,  the  ejectment  seems  to  me  to  be  the  better  remedy.  The  expense  of  a distress  is 
considerable,  and  tho  consequence  of  taking  away  a man's  goods  off  the  premises  is  very 
injurious  to  him,  and  very  often  a distress  leads  to  a rescue. 

54.  To  what  do  you  attribute  it,  that  there  are  not  so  many  leases  as  formerly  ? I dare 

say  there  is  a reluctance  to  give  leases  on  account  of  the  registry.  I offer  this  opinion  gene- 
rally, as  I am  unable  to  say  whether  the  number  of  leases  is  increasing  or  diminishine  in  the 
county  of  Down.  ® 

55.  Do  you  thhik  that  it  tends  to  malce  a tenant  less  careful  about  his  farm,  not  having 
a lo£^c  .—1  think  it  depends  upon  the  landlord  entirely ; if  the  landlord  is  kind  and  attentive 
1 think  the  tenant  who  has  no  lease  will  conduct  himself  just  as  cai'efully  as  the  tenant  who 
has  a lease,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

[ 7'he  witness  withdrew.^ 


4. 

W.  Freeman,  esq. 


William.  Deane  Freeman,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  I believe  you  are  assistant  banister  for  the  county  of  Galway  f Yes. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ?— For  the  county  of  Galway  since  1836;  before  that 

Irom  the  year  1829  m the  county  of  Kerry,  and  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  from  January  1827 

3.  Is  there  much  variation  with  respect  to  the  occupation  and  holding  of  land  in  the 
counties  of  Antrim  and  Galway  ? — I think  when  I was  in  the  county  of  Antrim  there  were 
a greater  lamher  of  ejectments  served  than  in  the  county  of  Galway ; but  I am  not  able  to 
state  whether  there  was  any  great  variation  in  the  possession  of  the  land. 

4.  What  IS  the  form  of  proceeding  with  reference  to  the  occupation  of  land,  partieularlv 

which  IS  the  most  usual  in  tho  civil  bill  court  ?— The  most  ordinary  proceedings  are  actions 
lor  use  and  occupation;  and  then,  where  tenants  refuse  to  pay,  and  do  not  hold  under  minutes 
contracts,  or  agreements  in  writing,  or  by  lease,  it  is  a common  proceeding  by  landlords 
to  serve  notice  to  quit,  which  must  correspond  with  the  period  of  the  year  wh°en  4e  tenancy 
commenced;  and  upon  these  notices  ejectments  are  brought,  and  which  are  often  not  executed 
but  held  more  as  a security  for  the  payment  of  the  rent,  than  divesting  the  tenant  of  the 
possession.  ° 

5.  All  ejectments  so  brought,  generally  come  imder  the  head  of  ejectments  upon  title 

rather  than  ejectments  for  the  non-payment  of  rent  ?— Yes.  1 ^ . 

6.  Those  are  more  usual  in  the  county  of  Galway  ? Yes. 

7.  Ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent  can  only  be  brought  upon  written  contract  ?— 
3ust  so. 

8.  At  what  sessions  have  you  the  greatest  number  of  ejectments  ?_Iu  tho  conntv  of 

S Ky  aud’’Novlbr‘^  “ 

^ 9.  Is  tlio  month  of  May  the  more  usual  month  for  entering  upon  a tenancy  ^ Yes  it 

IS  the  more  usual  month  for  entering  upon  a tenancy  ; tlie  winter  season  is  always  a bad 
season,  and  a losing  period  to  the  tenant ; during  that  period,  unless  he  has  Ms  cro^  in  the 
ground,  ho  cannot  realise  much  profit  from  the  land.  ^ 

10,  Is  not  the  1st  of  May  rather  late  for  putting  the  crops  in  tho  ground  P Yes  it  is* 

■\  the  advantage  of  the  period  when  they  sow  the  crops;  they  go  so  far ’as  the 

uiKhllc  of  Juno,  mioy  sow  potatoes  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  they  sow  oats  iu  the  month 
oi  May,  principally. 

11,  Are  there  in  the  civil  bill  actions  for  rent,  to  which  you  have  referred  anv  facilities 
afforded  to  the  tenant  m his  defence  that  do  not  exist  in  the  superior  courts,— I mean  grounds 
of  equitable  defence  which  are  let  m ?_Yos,  the  grounds  of  equitable  defence  are  ahrays  let' 
m upon  ejectments;  and  whenever  there  is  a substantial  defence,  legal  or  eonitable  ho  is 
allowed,  by  the  practical  working  of  the  civil  bill  conrt,  tho  benefit  of  it  in  alUasos  ' 

12,  ho  far  in  that  respect  tho  civil  bill  court  is  a benefit  to  the  tenant !>— Yes  it  is- 
and  in  my  opinion  more  so  to^  him  than  to  the  landlord,  particnlarly  upon  eiectments  for  ' 
non-payment  of  rout.  The  right  of  the  tenant  in  such  ejectments  to  a redemption  depends 
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in  the  superior  courts,  and  in  the  eiTil  bill  courts,  on  compliance  with  the  same  conditions, 
namely,  the  payment  of  the  rent,  as  ascertained  Isy,  or  on  behalf  of  the  landlord,  and  the 
full  costs  of  the  ejectment  proceedings.  In  the  civil  bill  court,  those  costs  cannot  exceed 
£2  5s.  Id.,  whereas  the  costs  in  the  superior  courts  in  such  cases,  even  of  undefended  eject- 
ments, vary,  I believe,  from  £1(5  to  £30;  besides,  the  civil  bill  court  allows  equitable 
defences,  and  has  also  an  original  proceeding  by  way  of  civil  bill,  to  enforce  redemption  on 
payment  of  any  trifling  costs,  and  six  months  after  the  decree ; this  latter  proceeding  is  both 
cheap  and  expeditious.  In  addition  to  these  reasons,  I think,  without  some  such  cheap  mode 
of  recovering  rent  or  possession,  no  prudent  landlord  would  demise  small  tenements  to  the 
poorer  class'of  tenants  at  all. 

13.  Is  the  process  of  distress  much  resorted  to  in  Galway? — I believe  the  process  of 
distress  is  not  so  much  resorted  to,  and  I believe  one  reason  why  it  has  not  been  latterly 
resorted  to  is,  that  the  tenants  take  advantage  very  much  of  the  benefit  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  replevin  section  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  Wm.  IV. ; by  that  section  they  often 
fraudulently,  and  always,  where  any  question  exists  between  them  and  their  landlord, 
effectually  get  back  the  goods,  upon  entering  into  the  bond  required  by  the  statute.  The 
landlords  have  been  harassed  by  this  course,  and  tlicy  do  not,  therefore,  as  I understand, 
now  adopt  the  practice  of  distress  so  much  as  they  did  formerly. 

14.  Have  there  been  any  disputes  or  riots  and  rescues  in  cases  of  distress  in  the  county 
with  which  you  have  been  most  conversant  ? — I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  tendency  to 
rescue  in  the  county  of  Galway ; but  generally  speaking,  I think  the  rescue  is  settled.  The 
parties  settle  their  differences  prior  to  the  charge  of  rescue  coming  to  an  investigation 
before  a criminal  court,  and  that  settlement  is  generally  by  the  tenant  paying  the  amount 
due  to  the  landlord. 

15.  Upon  whom  does  the  responsibility  rest,  of  taking  proper  sureties  upon  delivery  of 
the  goods,  under  the  section  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — It  depends  upon  the  sheriff, 
who  appoints  the  replevingers. 

16.  Does  the  sheriff  exercise  any  discretion,  or  is  it  left  to  the  replevinger  ? — It  is  left 
to  the  replevinger. 

17.  Of  what  class  of  people  are  the  replevingers  ? — The  few  I recollect  now  are  attor- 
neys. I cannot  answer  the  question  generally,  as  to  who  they  are. 

18.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  are  they  a class  of  pe(;])lc  capable  of  exercising  a 
fair  discretion  ? — I should  say  that  they  were ; for  the  proceedings  which  I now  recollect,  and 
which  have  been  before  me  upon  the  bonds,  have  show-  that  the  parties  in  those  instances 
talcen  as  securities  were  solvent. 

19.  Do  you  consider  that  the  con-acre  system  gives  a right  to  the  letter  of  the  con-acre 
to  retain  the  crop  ? — There  is  no  question  which  has  embarrassed  me  so  much  as  that  you 
have  now  put.  I have  always  felt,  that  unless  to  a certain  degree,  the  rights  of  the  person 
who  sets  the  con-acre  are  attended  to,  it  would  practically  prevent  the  means  of  support  to 
a great  mass  of  the  humbler  classes;  and  I have  always  avoided  deciding  questions  of  that 
kind,  unless  actually  pressed.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  con-acre  system  is  peculiar  to 
this  county,  and  is  regulated  more  by  local  usage,  than  by  express  contract,  or  the  ascer- 
tained relations  of  landlord  and  tenant ; though  the  latter  relation  exists  so  far  as  this,  that 
the  party  who  gets  a qualified  year’s  possession  to  cultivate  and  enjoy  the  crop,  is  considered 
subject  to  the  letter’s  right  by  custom  and  usage  to  distrain  the  crop,  until  the  amount  be 
paid  ; but  there  are  different  modes  of  dealing  with  con-acre.  In  some  cases  the  parties 
letting  require  promissory  notes,  with  securities,  to  bo  executed  prior  to  the  party  going 
into  possession  ; and  when  the  letter  has  taken  that  security,  and  allowed  that  security  to 
stand  out  against  the  tenant,  I have  invariably  refused  to  permit  the  letter  of  the  con-acre 
to  distrain  upon  the  tenant ; but  where  he  has  not  taken  those  notes,  and  has  not  looked  to 
personal  security,  I think  that  the  letter  is,  by  the  usage,  entitled  to  retain  the  crop;  and  if 
the  crop  be  insufficient  to  discharge  the  amount,  he  would  have  aright  to  recover  the  balance 
afterwards.  It  is  a very  serious  question,  and  I have  often  thought,  by  acting  very  strictly 
upon  the  letter  of  the  law,  there  would  be  misery  to  an  incalculable  amount  inflicted  upon  the 
poor,  in  the  present  state  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland. 

20.  Are  the  actions  generally  brought  at  the  sessions  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
ripening  of  the  crop  ? — Except  in  very  few  instances,  there  is  the  customary  reasonable 
period  of  time  given  to  pay  up.  Generally,  the  party  has  not  been  called  upon  to  pay  the 
rent  due  in  November,  prior  to  the  April  or  June  sessions.  There  are  instances  the  other 
way  ; but  in  my  experience,  those  are  cases  where  the  Landlord’s  interest  had  expired,  and 
he  was  endeavouring  to  collect  as  much  money  as  ho  could.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  or 
recollection  goes  at  this  moment,  I can  scarcely  refer  to  an  instance  where  the  proceeding 
was  immediate ; they  generally  allow  the  crop  to  remain  until  the  time  it  ought  to  be 
removed,  in  order  to  sow  the  spring  crops ; they  allow  potatoes  to  remain  on  the  ground  in 
pits  till  that  period. 

21.  If  wheat  happens  to  he  the  crop,  what  is  the  time  allowed? — The  general  contract  is 
to  pay  and  remove  before  the  1st  of  November ; unfortunately,  poverty  frequently  prevents 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract.  But  there  has  been  every  humane  consideration  given  to  iho 
situation  of  the  tenant  in  cases  like  those,  at  least  where  the  landlord  is  not  himself  distressed. 
You  will  find  exceptions,  but  I speak  of  the  general  demeanour  of  those  who  deal  with  this 
description  of  property,  and  I fear  from  the  absence  of  anything  like  cither  agricultural 
servants,  residing  in  the  farmers’  houses,  or  the  allotment  system,  and  from  the  fact,  that 
labourers  are,  to  a certain  extent,  small  holders  of  land,  with  their  labour  mortgaged  to  pay 
their  rent, — would  lead  to  very  serious  consequences,  if  the  tenants  were,  by  any  sudden  or 


7iA  December,  1848. 
W.D.  Freeman,  esq. 
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7<a  December,  1843.  immediate  change,  deprived  of  the  usual  ioode  of  getting  subsistence,  from  taking  con-acre 
land ; and  the  outbre^  in  the  county  of  Clare,  which,  as  counsel  going  circuit,  I had  a good 
"W.D.  Freeman,  esq.  ^6^1  of  experience  of,  originated,  in  a great  measure,  from  preventing  the  people  getting 
ground  for  con-acre  purposes,  and  many  outrages  were  committed  by  turning  up  ley  ground, 
and  forcing  the  owners  of  extensive  pasture  ground  to  turn  it  into  con-acre  ground. 

22.  Under  the  present  circumstances  of  wages  and  every  thing  else,  do  you  consider  the 
con-acre  system  a beneficial  system  ? — As  an  abstract  question,  con-acre  appears  to  me  a very 
grea,t  mischief ; and,  if  a difi^erent  system  of  agriculture  was  introduced,  by  which  a larger 
portion  of  the  land  in  the  eoionty  was  used,  according  to  an  enlightened  mode  of  agriculture 
I think  the  abolition  of  con-acre  would  be  a great  benefit.  This  would  be  necessarily  of  slow 
progress  ; and  I think  the  prevention  of  the  con-acre  system,  in  the  mean  time,  would  lead 
to  prmdial  outrages,  of  a very  alarming  nature. 

23.  Are  you  able  to  state,  whether  parties  proceed  more  immediately  for  the  recovery 
of  rent  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  than  they  do  in  the  western  counties  ? — The  manor  courts 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  were  very  respectably  conducted  when  I was  there,  and  a great 
deal  of  the  civU  business  of  the  county  went  into  those  courts.  The  law  has  been  a good 
deal  changed  since  I was  appointed ; the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  bill  courts  has  been  much 
extended,  and  the  people  have  increased  confidence  in  them  ; and  I,  therefore,  should  say, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  make  the  comparison  you  wish.  Upon  the  great  estates  of  Lord 
Hertford,  in  Antrim,  there  were  an  immense  number  of  ejectments  every  winter;  but  I 
believe  they  were  served  more  as  rent  warnings,  and  as  a less  oppressive  course  than  distress 
and,  I believe,  seldom,  if  ever,  executed  against  any  tenant  who  was  fairly  disposed  to  pay 
his  rent.  In  general,  I think,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  eases  which  came  before  me  were 
mere  cases  of  assumpsit  for  goods  sold,  contracts  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  the 
linen  growers  and  the  linen  manufacturers  and  artisans,  and  generally  relating  more  to 
manufactures  than  to  the  soil.  In  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  the  principal  business  of 
the  quarter  sessions  is  in  regard  to  the  soil  and  the  occupation  of  land,  and  trespasses  con- 
nected with  it.  ^ The  manor  courts  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland,  are  a very  great  public 
mischief — ^nothing  can  be  more  mischievous,  or  introducing  more  perjury  and  misconduct  of 
every  kind,  which  I am  led  to  believe,  is  not  • sufficiently  discouraged  by  those  who  have 
authority  in  the  courts. 

24.  What  sort  of  proceeding,  as  affecting  the  occupation  of  land,  can  be  had  in  the 
manor  courts  generahy  ? — They  have  no  power  with  reference  to  ejectments ; but  all  contracts 
and  torts  arising  put  of  possession,  and  use,  and  occupation  of  land,  debts  for  rent  and  actions 
of  assumpsit,  actions  of  trespass  and  case,  are  recovered  there  just  the  same  as  in  civil  bill 
actions. 

25.  Are  they  generally  limited  in  the  same  way  as  to  amount  ? I am  not  sure  • they 

are  held  under  different  patents,  with  different  extents  of  jurisdiction.  They  exercise  the 
oppressive  process  of  attachment,  of  which  frequent  complaints  have  been  made  before  me  • 
but  I am  not  very  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  courts,  and  I could  not  venture  to  give 
any  accurate  information  upon  the  subject.  ° 

26.  Does  an  appeal  lie  from  most  of  the  proceedings  in  the  cml  bill  courts  to  the  superior 
courts : — Not  to  the  superior  courts,  but  to  the  judges  of  assize. 

27.  Are  such  appeals  frequent  in  reference  to  the  number  of  cases  ?— In  my  county  very 

few  indeed.  I have  a very  respectable  class  of  men  practising  before  me ; and  I think  I may 
say,  that_  scarcely  any  appeal  has  ever  been  brought  which  had  not  my  full  concm'rence  in 
the  propriety  of  it.  There  is  a double  power  of  appealing  from  my  decrees,  one  where  the 
parties  appear,  and  another  before  the  sheriff,  where  they  do  not  appear ; and  in  all  cases 
where  injustice  is  done  by  any  imperfection  in  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  that  appeal  is  very 
satisfactory ; for  it  is  not  exactly  an  appeal  upon  the  same  evidence,  but  a re-h^ine  upon 
whatever  additional  lights  the  parties  can  throw  upon  the  subject.  “ ^ 

28.  The  seneschals  do  not  admit  of  an  appeal  from  their  court  to  the  civil  court  ?— No  • 

they  go  to  the  judges  of  assize  also  from  the  manor  court.  ' ’ 

29.  Are  appeals  rery  frequently  defeated  from  informality  in  the  proceedings  J—Yes  I 
hare  known,  as  practising  barrister,  very  great  injustice  arise  from  the  irregularity  of  the 
offlcers  of  the  manor  courts  in  taking  the  appeal.  By  a late  decision  of  Uie  judges,  no 
objection  to  the  form  of  an  appeal  can  be  taken  before  them  at  the  assizes. 

30.  Looking  to  the  whole  question,  do  you  consider  that  the  ciyll  bill  eieotment  is  a 
bonetci^  mode  of  proceeding  for  landlord  and  tenant  ?_I  have  no  doubt  of  it  whatoyer- 
and  I should  say,  rather  more  beneficial  for  the  tenant  than  the  landlord,  for  the  reasons  f 
have  before  stated. 

31.  Therefore  the  habit  of  proceeding  before  the  assistant  barrister,  generally  resorted 

to,  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  beneficial  to  the  tenant  ? — That  is  my  opinion.  ^ 

l^Tka  witness  withdrew.l 


December,  1843. 
Robert  Tighe,  eaq. 


Fripay,  8th  December,  1843. 

Rohert  Tighe,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Ihelieve  you  arc  assistant  barrister  for  the  county  of  Limerick  i>_Ycs  lam 
for  fT  ?S5Kh‘nt  barrister  ?_I  have  been  assistant  barrister 

for  the  counties  of  Longford  and  Limerick  about  seven  years,— four  years  and  a-half  in 
Longford,  and  two  years  and  a-half  in  Limerick.  ^ 
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‘''f  r‘.  P“ri!»“ent  upon  rtich  the  principle 
of  proceeding  by  civil  bill  ejectments  is  founded,  is  the  56th  of  Geo.  Ill,  ?_Yes  : ind  that 
act  has  been  extended  and  considerably  modified  by  the  6th  and  7th  of  Wm  IV  ch  75 
4 ThutaotgiTessejeral  forms  of  proceeding;  but  uhich  is  the  course' of  proceeding 
most  usually  adopted  for  the  recovery  of  rent  m the  assistant  barrister’s  court  '—Thf 
course  of  proceeding  most  nsnally  adopted  is  that  of  ejectment  against  overholding  tenaX 
where  no  deed  or  lease,  or  other  instrument  in  writing,  e.vists ; and  for  non-payment  of  rent 
against  tenants,  where  a deed  or  lease  exists,  or  other  instrument  in  writing.  There  is  anothS 
mode  of  ejectment  given  by  6dth  of  Geo  III,  for  the  recovery  of  deserted  tenemen“°  bS 
m mode  IS  seldom  resorted  o : I know  of  but  one  instance  in  Longford,  and  none  in  LiSriS 
5.  From  some  returns  which  are  m print,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  succerfui 
defences  to  ejectments  in  the  county  Limerick  is  very  large.  Have  yon  any  means  of 

accounting  foi  that That  I am  unable  to  account  for,  as  the  defence  to  every  oieotmeut 

must  rest  upon  the  special  facts  of  every  case  ; perhaps  there  is  also  a species  of  defeSe 
rather  more  commonly  set  up  by  overholding  tenants  in  Limerick  than  in  Longford-namelv 
an  equitable  defence  where  there  had  been  a previous  promise  of  a lease  by  parol,  accoi- 
pamed  by  subsequent  permanent  improvement  of  the  land.  ''  ^ 

e.  The  process  by  civU  bill  ejectment  opens  a variety  of  defences  in  equity,  which  are 

”de°r5”6th  of  GeTlTr  SbT 

7.  Does  the  form  of  proceeding  by  civil  bill  give  to  the  defendant  more  real  information 
than  a dec  ariition  m ejectment  does  ?-_I  should  say  so ; but  1 think  in  either  case  the  te^^ut 
IS  sufficiently  informed  of  the  substantial  facts  of  the  case.  t«naui; 

8 But  the  form  of  the  cml  bill  is  more  plaiu  and  iutenigible  to  a common  man  than  a 
declaration  in  ejectment  ? — ^Yes,  certainly.  ^ 

9.  Is  there  more  than  one  place  in  the  yunty  of  Limerick  in  whioh  sessions  are  held  ?_ 
There  are  four  places  m the  county  of  Limerick  where  sessions  are  held  twice  a-year_ 
that  is,  ip  Aprd  and  October—which  four  places  are,  Newcastle,  Rathkeal,  Bruff  Zd  the 

and  twice  ayear,  during  the  winter  and  midsumme^  sessioS! 

10.  Are  actions  which  are  brought  for  the  recovery  of  rent  common  in  the  counties  of 
Limerick  and  Longford  ?—Yes ; the  common  civil  bill  processes  of  debt  for  rent  and 
assumpsit  for  use  and  occupation,  are  very  common ; I slmnld  say,  however,  much  rnOTe 

“gtemllts.^^^^^  ® alsoare%'eotments’agamstove^ 

11.  Can  yon  in  any  manner  account  for  that  circumstance  ?_ There  is  a diffloultv  in 

accounting  for  it.  The  period  durmg  which  I was  in  Longford  was  a period  of  great  pohtiiS 
cxci  ement ; and  what  occurred  tliere  will  not  be  a precelont,  I am  sure,  for  other  pmiod7 
but  the  difference  m the  nuinhcr  of  ejectments  in  Longford  at  that  period,  and  in  Zimerick 
subsequent!, y,  struck  me  much.  For  example,  at  the  last  Limerick  session^  1 had  oniTS 
ejectments  hoard  before  me  after  a period  of  fom-  or  ive  months,  and  in  the  comt7  of 
Longford,  at  a similar  period  of  the  year,  1 had  seldom  loss,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
Ihm  from  twenty  to  thirty  ejectments,  which,  when  we  consider  the  proportion  of  thrpopi 
htion  of  Limerick  to  the  population  of  Longford,  (about  tour  to  one,)  is  a very  Seat 
disproportion  m the  number  of  ejectments.  ^ 

in  rlfSdS'*  m '842  in  Limerick  and 

in  Longford  “V  t the  returns  handed  to  me,  that  in  Limerick,  in  1842,  the  number 
deje^clments  entered  were  163,  and  m Longford  the  number  was  much  sialler,  behg 

13.  Will  you  state  the  number  entered,  as  it  appears  upon  the  return  before  you,  in  the 
fat  yeim  given  in  the  return  ?-Iu  1838  the  number  was  greater  still ; in  Limerik  219,  Sd 
m Longford  only  49,  during  that  period. 

those  numbers  it  vvould  appear  as  if  they  had  increased  in  Longford  very 
S kd  there  were  entered  for  3 

163  and  ‘he  emnber  m Longford  was  74.  Then  in  1838,  the  number  in  Limerick  was  219 

Soares  831?  ’■  S ' ^ “ Limerick,  and  an  increase  in 

*49  to’e™  rfisnnSr"*  T 62.  The  increase 

S w»?  in?  V "T!""  “ the  number  entered  in  Lonv- 

lord  was  105,  which  was  a great  increase  from  62.  ° 

ejectments  were  agamst  overholding 
• ? ’ (<^\at  IS  from  year  to_  year,)  or  agamst  those  who  held  by  lease  ?— Most 
tile  overholdmg  tenauts-at-will ; but  without  reference  to  the  books  of  the  clerk  of 

me  peace,  1 cannot  speak  with  anything  like  accuracy. 

farotJf  SE"  rem^kable  disproportion  between  the  decisions  in 

eSsLcp“  Zm  m Lon^ojd.  Can  yon  give  ns  any  explanation  of  that 

of  it  Fver  ' f have  before  stated,  to  give  any  general  explanation 

t Every  ejectment  must  bo  decided  upon  its  own  peculiar  state  of  ficts. 

oomitl«  WV  1?  “"y.  in  which  the  proceedings  are  taken  in  the  two 

oomilies  which  would  acconnt  for  it  f-No,  I should  say  the  proceedings  are  the  same. 

counties  Ot  lb  IS  m ‘he  form  of  an  action  of  debt  '—No.  In  the 

for  tb.  V T'™e™k  and  Longford  the  process  of  ejectment  is  generally  resorted  to,  either 
e*vav3r  tl?  ‘ha  Payment  of  rent.  I have  heard  in 

laniEl  T “.“‘‘a®’  ‘’'“t  tenants  have  been  ejected  in  a different  manner,  by  the 

MOlortls  brmgmg  a civil  process  of  debt  for  rent  against  them,  and  incarcerating  them  inder 


8tA  December,  lfl43. 
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Robert  Tigbe,  esq. 
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the  decree,  and  not  opposing  their  discharges  in  the  insolvent  court,  upon  condition  of  theii 
ffiving  up  possession  of  the  land.  . 

19.  Is  that  system  prevalent  in  Limerick? — No,  it  is  not,  nor  in  Longford. 

20.  Is  the  system  of  proceeding  by  distress  to  recover  rent,  prevalent  in  Limerick  ?__ 
Not  very  prevalent,  if  I may  judge  from  the  number  of  replevins  tried  before  me. 

21.  Do  you  consider  that  the  system  of  proceeding  by  distress  is  increasing  or  becoming 
less  frequent?— I should  say,  as  far  as  my  experience  of  two  years  and  a half  upon  that  sub- 
icet  goes,  it  is  becoming  less  frequent,  and  particularly  in  this  last  year,  notwithstanding  the 
distress  which  must  have  arisen  in  the  county  Idmerick  from  the  tariff  panic  ; ^any  of  the 
poorer  tenants  in  Limerick  pay  their  rents  by  the  sale  of  pigs,  which  have  much  decreased 

2^ “can  you  give  anv  other  reason ; do  you  consider  that  the  decrease  had  been  occasioned 
in  consequence  of  their'pajifg  more  regnlnriy,  or  fron,  the  andlords  roser  mg  to  other  means 
to  recover  the  rent  ?— I should  rather  be  disposed  to  say,  that  during  the  last  year,  the  land- 
lords  were  more  disposed  to  make  allowances  for  the  distress  of  the  tenants,  being  aware  that 
it  arose  from  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control.  • . , 

23.  Are  not  ejectments  very  often  brought  in  the  civil  bill  court,  not  to  evict  the  tenant 
out  of  the  land,  but  to  induce  him  to  come  forward  to  pay  his  rent  ?— Yes,  i have  known 
many  cases  where  such  was  the  object,  and  where  ejectments  have  been  brought  and  decrees 
obtained  in  the  assistant  barrister’s  court,  and  the  haheres  have  not  been  executed,  upon  tlie 


tenant  subsequently  paying  his  rent.  „ , • ,t.  x ^ 

24.  Are  j-ou  able  to  say  whether  that  was  a more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  county  of 
Limerick  than  in  the  county  of  Longford  ? — I should  be  disposed  to  thmk  so,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  as  far  as  I was  able  to  judge,  ejectments  were  more  frequently  resorted  to  in 
Longford  for  clearance  purposes,  and  in  Limerick  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  payment 


of  rent.  , , 

25.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  clearance  purposes do  you  mean  where  the 

lease  of  an  estate  happens  to  expire,  and  there  are  a number  of  tenants  middle- 

men?—Either  in  that  case,  where  a lease  has  expired,  or  where  the  tenants  hold  from  year 
to  year,  and  can  be  ejected  under  a notice  to  quit,  and  the  landlord  is  anxious  that  the 
tenants  should  not  remain  on  the  land  ; in  either  case  he  has  the  power  of  ejectment. 

26.  Is  that  generally  the  case  in  the  county  of  Longford,  or  does  your  answer  apply 
only  to  the  year  1840,  to  which  you  have  alluded? — I thmk  in  that  year  principally,  when 
the  number  of  ejectments,  according  to  the  return,  was  very  considerable.  I knew  one 
remarkable  case  in  Longford,  in  which  an  ejectment  was  brought  against  the  tenant,  before 
me,  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease  as  an  overholding  tenant.  The  tenant  set  up  an  equitable 
defence  of  a promise  of  a renewed  lease,  and  improvements  made  in  pursuance  of  that  pro- 
mise. Upon  the  state  of  the  facts  proved  bfefore  me,  I dismissed  the  ejectment,  giving  effect 
to  the  equitable  defence.  There  was  an  appeal  from  my  decision  to  the  going  judge  of 
assize  ; the  equitable  defence  was  there  again  relied  upon,  and  my  dismiss  was  affirmed.  At 
a subsequent  period,  I heard,  and  I believe  it  was  a matter  of  notoriety  in  the  county,  an 
ejectment  was  brought  in  the  superior  court,  where  the  tenant  was  not  enabled  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  equitable  defence,  but  only  to  obtain  relief  by  filing  a bill  for  a specific  performance 
in  the  court  of  chancery.  I presume  the  moans  of  the  tenant  did  not  enable  him  to  do  this; 
and  I heard  that  he  was  ejected  under  an  habere,  from  the  Queen’s  bench.  I do  not,  of 
course,  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  individuals,  hut  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  hardship  of  a system  which  virtually  refuses  to  the  poorer  tenant  in  the  superior  law 
courts,  the  equitable  relief  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  the  assistant  barrister’s  court,  or  the 
courts  of  equity,  did  bis  means  enable  him  to  go  there.  The  landlord,  has,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  the  right  to  proceed  either  in  the  sessions’  court  or  iu  the  superior  law  courts.  If  b® 
choose  to  proceed  in  the  latter,  the  tenant’s  defence  is  contracted  within  very  narrow  limits, 
and  is  in  all  cases  very  expensive. 

27.  Was  there  any  disturbance  in  the  county  consequent  upon  that? — I have  no  right  to 
say  that  it  was  consequent  upon  that  case,  which  I have  only  mentioned  as  an  illustration 
of  the  hardship  of  a system;  but  the  country  was  very  much  disturbed  at  the  time,  and 
many  murders  were  committed  in  or  about  that  year. 

28.  What  year  was  that? — It  was,  I believe,  in  the  year  1839  or  1840._ 

29.  You  have  referred  to  the  number  of  cases  on  your  examination  of  ejectments  entered 

for  trial ; does  it  follow,  that  they  are  all  brought  to  a hearing,  or  are  they  frequently  made 
up? — They  are  frequently  compromised.  ^ , 

30.  And  there  the  matter  ends,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — I do  not  know  anything  more  of 
it,  as  I can,  of  course,  only  speak  positively  as  to  what  occurs  before  me  in  open  court. 

31.  Where  an  equitable  defence  is  set  up  by  the  tenant,  upon  wiiat  grounds  does  it 
generally  rest? — Upon  the  promise  of  a lease,  and  improvements  in  consequenceof  that  promise. 

32.  Does  the  question  of  rent  due  or  not  due  come  before  you? — In  that  mode,  the 
question  of  rent  due  or  not  due  does  not  come  before  me.  It  is  an  ejectment  against  him  as 
an  overholding  tenant;  and  if  the  landlord  receives  rent  after  the  ejectment,  he  recognises 
a new  tenancy. 

33.  In  that  ease  do  you'inquu'e  into  the  rent  due? — ^No,  not  in  the  case  of  ejectments 
against  overholding  tenants. 

34.  In  the  event  of  a large  sum  of  money  being  due  to  the  landlord  as  rent,  what  means 
has  the  landlord  of  displacing  the  tenant,  the  tenant  setting  up  an  equitable  defence,  which 
you  consider  to  be  a good  one  ? — He  can  bring  his  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent;  buta 
parol  agreement  for  a lease,  supported  by  subsequent  improvements,  has  been  decided  to  be 
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a valid  equitable  defence  by  the  iudffes  of  assize*  +I-1A « • • nr  -r 

Treatise  on  Civil  Bill  Ejectments,  page  106,  1st  edition  gi^en  in  Mr.  Longfield’s  8z/t  Decemher,  i843. 

35.  Have  you  kno™  instances  of  ejectments  of  that  kind  heini  bronuht''  No  1 1„v  sT 

hlfngS' rordlmLr  ‘-“S’"  “ « cZnftigTS'tLtl: 

36.  Has  it  often  come  under  your  knotvledge  in  the  civil  bill  court  fh*>+  +u  1 , • 

ejectments  against  tenants  who  have  immediately  preceding  been  sub-Wes‘Zl°c'”°L  “ 

“ f ‘ i‘  ■>  necessary  that  all  thi  parties  havinv  an  inteSin  0 ^ 
land,  should  be  served,  and  if  they  are  duly  brought  before  me  it  i,  not  s']™  ’“teiest  lu  the 
inquire  as  to  tho  previous  manner  iu  which  they  held.  necessary  to 

37.  In  ejectments  tried  before  you  as  assistant  barrister  in  the  connty  of  Lonoford  w 

the  number  of  defendants  m each  case  greater  than  in  Limerick  ?_T/ere  were'ahon’l  Iht 
same  number  m Longford  as  m Limerick;  there  was  no  distinction  in  that  resneS  I am 
however  merely  speaking  from  memory,  and  tho  events  of  each  session  not, , 
and  Tveaken  the  recollecttons  of  the  preceding  ones.  naturally  displace 

38.  In  the  civil  bill  act  there  is  no  direct  power  of  ejecting  for  non-payment  of  r^nf 
where  the  tenant  is  tenant-at-will,  or  from  year  to  year  ?— No  tbpr^  5«  J ^ f 
Deeding  against  him  as  an  overholding  tenaht.  ^ 

39.  Is  It  your  opinion  that  It  would  be  desirable  that  such  a power  should  be  afforded  bv 
law  ?-I  do  not  see  the  ground  for  it,  and  for  this  reason,  that  when  a year’s  rent 

or  when  a tenancy  expires,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  landlouH  /nm  yil  • ’ 

the  tenant  as  an  overholding  tenant,  under  the  56th  of  Geo.  III.  proceeding  against 

40.  Does  not  that  involve  the  necessity  of  giving  notices  tn  miU  nnri  i. 

tedious  process  ?— It  involves  a notice  to  qmt  six^months  previous  ^ ^ 

term,  where  the  tenant  holds  from  year  to  year;  but  that  is  not  a very  teSoS  ™Ts  The 

landlord  very  seldom  brings  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  ren/Jw! 

ether  mstmmeut  iu  writing  e.viets,  unless  u year  aul  a half's  rL  be  iltrlar  ’ ' ” 

cieleXnhftL  wZiZoTer^  »f  an 

Jait  until  J addillonai  yitte's  rent  be  Sde«^^^^^  Sf. 

Sopposmg  half  a year's  rent  due  in  March,  and  the  tenancy  to  toermiue  L IfSomh  ’ 

g.ouwitM|rovem“LterlfZ|er^^^^^^ 

posed  to  think  so,  as  it  renders  their  tenure  precarious  ^ certainly  be  dis- 

Sjve  notice  before  half-a-year’s  rent  is  due,  if  he  wants  to  save 
.ilthcngh  no  roui  should  be  in  Lr^Z  “““ 

would  ^ considered  an  extensioro7\he  landlo^d^  ptwS!’^'’^ 

MrtYZsrpZbZ^ritevr  ” Limerick  ?- 

4 ^Ss^rwtor' wiir  5ZeuV°  4'“  “uk  September  is  the  usual 

September,  or  MZ^d  No^mbS  “U*®  March  and 

l.4fc»!^fuLTofcd‘inthr  T ™>>®  of  ejectments;  do  you 

ferv  lihJp  • h T summer  always.  In  Limerick  I think  the  number  varies 

i Can  vn  f ^ 5 Prol^ably  more TsummS 

•ffto  peace  cpild  tLTreSZmrr'orefecZ^^^^^^ 

‘keeityot  LZr4?^Thetslt“4“‘‘™^^  '■etcreuce  to  tho  county  of 

fterecordei  rotet'dvd  hiirZ^^  “ co-ordinate  jurisdiction  ith 

•Klesire  rlgh  rf  rvZ  4 f >'“'>■  I >=oliovc,  the 

Wilthobc|4ug  o7tho  voai  Ss'Tb  t”  *“.““,”‘y  o-‘y  of  Limerick;  but 
» the  citv  of  r fmllcl-  ; 1-  oourt  sat  only  three  times  a-year 

■l»«er  Sous'  coZ  is’  L"'*  E-vcolliucy  in  council,  ilie 

S3.  WoreS  Z , . '“”"‘1’  of  *0  city. 

»«  of  tho  recordeii™T  hof  It  ‘"’“’'SlS  te  tie  assistant  barrister’s  court,  or  in  the- 
“ejectments-  bithSLi  on  e.vclusive  jurisdiction 

> ecorder  has  ceased  to  sit  m Limerick  under  the  operation  of  the  late 
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Robert  Tighe,  esq. 


EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


municipal  corporation  act.  Since  I have  been  assistant  barrister  he 


sinertbattime,  and  I have  heard,  also  before  that  time,  all  ejectments  have  been  brought 
before  the  civil  bill  court. 


*^54^  Are  tbe  ejectments,  -which  are-brought  before  you  in  the  city  of_ Limerick,  pnnci- 
Jt’ftr.  tb«  cintrv.  or  from  the  citv  of  Limerick  ?- 1 should_say  principally  from  _the 


■Daily  from  the  country,  or  from  the  city  of  Limerick?-  - .■■  •'.t*  •,.*  ^ t • T' 

mtyf  There  are  a great  many  poor  tenants,  with  small  holdings,  in  the  city  of  Limerick, 
k.  T„:„i,  called,  and  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent 


and  particularly  in  the  Irish  toirn,  as  it 

frwfeg.  or  applications  to  enforce  the  provlsione  of  the 
different  acts  against  sub-letting,  brought  before  you,  as  assistant  ^ ^ 

con-acre  ?— I very  seldom  have  had  actions  brought  upon  the  clauses  of  the  sub-lotting  acts 
before  me,  tbe  assistant  barrister  not  possessing  any  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  penal  cov^ants. 
The  general  impression  of  tbe  profession  is,  that  those  acts  do  not  extend  to 
or  con-acre  tenants  ; and  in  cases  -where  clauses  against  sub-letting  exist,  the  landlords  very 
seldom  enforce  them  by  proceeding  before  the  b^rister  in  the  civil 

56.  Have  any  landlords  attempted  to  enforce  them  before  you  ?-Before  me,  none. 

57.  Have  you  bad  any  questions  as  to  ejectments,  or  other  proceedings  under  the  generd 
provisions  of  the  sub-letting  act,  brought  before  you?— Scarcely  ever  : if  ever,  I do  not 

^^58.  How^ would  a case  of  sub-letting,  on  the  part  of  a teoant-at-will,  be  brought  before 
you  by  the  landlord ; in  -what  -way  could  tbe  landlord  avail  himself  of  the  sub-Ietting  act 
_ 1 cr.  Kaiho-  a.  tena.nt-at-'will  ? — I am  not  a-ware  that  there  is  any 


agmnst  a party  -who  bad  so  sub-let,  being  a tenant^at--will  ?— 

remedy,  save  by  ejectment  upon  notice  to  quit.  . , . , , i n 

69.  He  can  proceed  in  your  court,  under  tbe  sub-letting  act,  -where  there  is  a lease  ?— 
Yes.  where  there  is  a lease,*  covenant  against  it  not  being  a penal  covenant. 

60.  Are  you  aware  of  landlords  having  failed  in  such  proceedings,  by  having  received 
rent  subsequently  to  tbe  expiration  of  tbe  lease?— Not  before  me;  but  m the  superior 
courts,  I believe,  such  cases  are  not  uncommon. 

61.  Where  they  have  failed?— Yes.  .7^1.  r n tv  0 

62.  Are  you  aware  of  any  such  cases  having  been  brought  since  the  7th  ot  t^eo.  IV.  s'— 
Notin  the  assistant  barrister’s  court.  In  tbe  superior  court  I have  no  dembt  I could  point  out 
numerous  eases ; but  I cannot  mention  tbe  names  without  reference  to  the  reports. 

63.  Does  it  often  occur  in  the  assistant  barrister’s  court  that  litigation  arises  out  ot  de- 

putes between  the  person  letting  con-acre  land  and  tbe  person  taking  it  cawying  off  the 
crops  before  the  rent  is  paid,  or  any  other  dispute  relative  to  tbe  occupation  and  possession  ot 
tbe  land  ?— Frequently.  , , v ,1. 

64.  What  have  been  tbe  nature  of  tbe  cases  which  have  occurred  m that  -way,— have  they 
been  with  reference  to  carrying  off  tbe  crops  before  the  rent  has  been  paid  ?— Yes,  -with 
relation  to  carrying  off  tbe  crop  before  tbe  rent  has  been  paid.  The  general  impression 
among  the  legal  profession  is,  that  tbe  con-acre  holding  is  only  a grant  for  tbe  time  being  of 
tbe  p”rofits  of  the  land,  and  not  of  tbe  land  itself;  and  difficulties  frequently  occur  from 
con-acre  holders  insisting  upon  their  right  to  remove  tbe  produce  of  tbe  land  without  living 
satisfied  the  letter  of  the  con-acre  for  tbe  rent  at  which  he  has  ^reed  to  let  the  land.  1 here 
is  one  reported  case,  however,  of  Hogg  v.  Lord  W estmeatb,  which  is  almost  the  only  decision 
with  reference  to  the  holding  of  con-acre  or  quarter-ground  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
books.  That  was,  I believe,  a Roscommon  case.  Lord  Westmeath  brought  his  action  on 
the  covenant  in  his  lease  against  sub-letting  against  his  tenant,  (a  Mr,  Hogg,)  because  Mr, 
Hogg  had  let  a portion  of  tbe  land  in  question  as  quarter-ground  or  con-acre.  The  court 
of  common  pleas  decided  the  case  upon  a technical  ground  connected  with  the  wording  of 
the  covenant ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I understand,  threw  out  their  opinion  that  the  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant  did  not  exist  between  the  con-acre  letter  of  the  ground  and  the  con-acre 
holder  of  the  ground.  This  relation  of  con-acre  holder  and  con-acre  letter  is  attended  with 
many  legal  difficulties ; among  others,  the  con-acre  letter  has  no  right,  as  if  he  were  a land- 
lord, to  distrain  the  fruits  of  the  ground ; and,  under  the  provisions  of  the  stamp  act,  and  a 
late  decision— Rodwell  v.  Phillips,  Moelder  on  Stamps,  pago_  72  of  my  Lord  Ahmger  upon 
the  English  stamp  act,  which  since  last  year  has  been  in  force  in  this  country — any  agreement 
with  reference  to  the  fruits  of  the  land  is  an  agreement  within  the  stamp  act,  and,  if  reduced 
into  writing,  requires  an  agreement  stamp.  There  is,  therefore,  a difficulty  in  the  assistant 
barrister’s  courts  in  arriving  accurately  at  the  terms  of  whatever  agreement  may  be  entered 
into  between  the  con-acre  letter  and  the  con-acre  holder  of  the  lands,  as,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  a stamp,  such  agreement  is  seldom,  if  ever,  reduced  into  writing.  _ 

65.  Were  parties  in  the  habit,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  of  reducing  them,  into  writing 
previously  to  the  stamp  act  ? — The  decision  of  Lord  Abinger  is  a late  decision  ; but  16 
■would  apply  equally  to  the  enactments  of  the  stamp  act  in  force  previously  to  the  5th  and 
6th  of  Vic.  as  to  those  of  the  56th  of  Geo.  III.,  the  original  stamp  act,  and  which  was  in 


force  up  to  that  time. 

66.  Are  bargains  for  con-acre  holdings  frequently  reduced  into  writing  ?— V ery  seldom* 
I have  seen  few  instances,  either  now  or  before  the  English  stamp  act  was  introduced  into 


this  country.  , , 

67.  Is  the  con-acre  system  very  prevalent  in  Limerick?. — ^Yes,  and  also  in  Longiord. 


68.  Are  the  holders  of  con-acre  generally  of  the  poorest  class  ? — Yes ; the  poorest  day 
labourers,  possessed  merely  of  a cabin,  and  often  paying  the  con-acre  rent  in  labour,  depend 


upon  the  con-acre  system  for  their  very  existence.  , 

69.  And  quite  unable  to  pay  for  a stamp  ? — Yes,  I should  say  so,  in  very  many  cases ; tne 
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stomp  dutiK  are  often  the  oecasion  of  great  hardship  and  practical  injustice  to  the  poorer  3<t  isffl. 

cEssss. 


, a":  ’““fa  o'  of  the  crop,  if  the  , ^ 

landisnotpaadforP—A  great  deal  of  litigation  arises  from  that  cause,  fnd  it  the  con-acre  TlEt'- » 

land  be  not  paid  for  rrithm  a reasonable  time,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  ikter  of  the  knd  S 

a right  to  dispose  of  the  crop;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  receive  evidence  as  to  wUtS 

considered  a reasonab  o tune,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country ; and  this  custom  Xn 

varies  m different  parts  of  the  country,  and  also  in  regard  to  different  crops,  whether  nSato 

crop  or  corn  crop.  ^ poiaio 

the  agreement,  not  only  that  the  payment  shall  be 
made  before  a certain  tune,  but  that  the  crops  should  be  removed  within  a certain  time  ? 

Certainly.  — 

72.  Is  the  land  which  is  usually  called  con-acre  land,  lot  generally  by  the  head  landlord 
or  by  a person  holding  under  him?_Qenerally  by  the  middleman.  1 live  known  men  not 
hoMmg  more  than  ten  or  twenty  acres,  themselves  letting  one  or  two  or  more  acres  as  con- 
acre,  and  exacting  very  nigh  con-acre  rents. 

73.  Have  you  had  any  cases  brought  before  yon  to  decide  whether  the  law  as  you  have 
stated  It  as  to  con-acre,  is  supposed  to  extend  to  the  cutting  of  turf  ?_I  have  had  miny  cases 
connected  with  the  letting  of  turf  banks,  and  cases  in  which  the  country  people  consider  they 
have  a prescriptive  right  to  cut  the  same  bank,  year  after  year,  bat  I do  not  think  that  the 
relation  of  cen-acro  holder  imd  con-acre  letter  has  been  considered  to  exist  in  regard  to  the 
letters  and  buyers  of  turf  hanks,  except  so  far  as  it  is  a letting  of  the  turf  of  the  land,  and 
not  of  the  land  itself,  for  the  time  being. 

, I™,  ““f™  ‘"gottsf  in  the  rela- 

tion of  landlord  and  tenant  ?— No,  for  the  bog  itself  is  not  let,  hnt  the  use  of  the  tnrf  for  the 
year.  I treat  the  turf  as  I would  tho  con-acre  case.  I do  not  think  the  right  of  distress 
existing  any  more  in  the  letter  of  tnrf  banks,  than  in  tho  letter  of  con-acres.  ® 

\The  witness  withdrew^ 


Monday,  11th  December,  1843. 

Richard  Griffith,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  a civil  engineer  ? I am. 

ccan4”-I  have“°  '">P»™‘“'ii»g  tie  execution  of  government  works  in  tills 

3.  For  how  many  yeai-s? — Since  1822. 

4.  You  are  now  a commissioner  for  the  general  valuation  of  land  in  Ireland  ’—I  am  the 

sole  commissioner.  exoam . x am  tne 

1 X*®  ’'alnation  at  present  ?_It  is  in  a very  forward  state  ■ tho  nnm 

hr  of  the  counties  winch  have  been  completed  and  are  in  operation,  are  seventeen  eiclnsive 
cf  tlic  coimty  of  the  town  of  CarncHorgus,  and  the  county  of  tho  town  of  Drovheda 
Smcc  my  las  return  to  parhament,  the  valuation  of  the  county  of  Kildare  has  LrSnished 
Mi  the  connkos  of  Mayo,  Carlow,  and  Wicklow  have  been  mmpleted,  and  the  comXS 
of  appeal  wiH  sit  m February,  and  the  whole  will  be  in  operation  after  tho  spring  assises 

i«-XhXtd&7Zt  thf  whr„f 

arrangement  of  the  new  barony  boundaries.  ^ 

8.  State  the  mode  and  principle  which  you  adopt  in  making  the  valuation  ^—In  renlv 

^ ^ prepai'ed  a document,  in  which  the  entire  system 

adopted  by  me,  m the  prosecution  of  the  valuation,  is  fullv  set  forth  onrl  Ar.^Jrr^  x 
sM  ^ submitted  to  the  committee — [Fide  Appendix,  No  I'l  ’ 

9.  How  far  has  your  valuation  proved  coincident  with  the  amount  of  rent  actually  naid 
n different  counties  ?-The  amount  of  rent  in  different  counties  variS  coiS'^blv 
accorjng  to  the  description  of  the  landlords.  Generally  speaking,  in  the  north  of  Ireland’ 

Wh  the  rent  of  the  large  landed  proprietors;  but  it  is  twenty-five  nor  cent  bplowAvhnf 

P-oUXXSXe  tagXXL“^^  P-S"!  of  o-an 

II).  Do  you  mean  that  your  valuation  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  the  rent  ml.l  bv 

■.anyTfT!mTr1aXl°„rt.”‘  ' ■*»  ■ »"<1  “>»  f™” 

“PP'y  *°  “y  oonntlcs  more  than  to  others  ?_It  applies  to  tlie  enstern 
k The  o “'0  ’’0^‘oot  ooSles!  for  fte  roasXs 

® lie  oJteruTonXeX  ^ '™“™oners,  is  nearer  to  the  rent  than  it  is 

aA’hnfir'Tt  tr  >-o-a«-IoauaIly  receive  it  from  the 

13  Vr,  th  ^ ^ obtained  the  information  universally. 

pabyX  occXSw^eu?',  ■!  fl“,000;  can  yon  state  whether  the  routs 

Down  considerably  in  the  countv 

? m many  cases  by  one-half;  tho  cause  of  that  circumstance  is  stated  in  the  paper  to 


lli/iDeeemJer,  1843. 

6. 

Richard  Griffith,  esq. 
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6. 

Richard  Griffith,  esq. 


UtADccemter,  1843.  which  I have  alluded;  ifc  arises  from  the  flax  and  linen  manufacture  being _ intermixed  so 
much  with  agriculture  in  that  county,  that  an  adventitious  commercial  value  is  added  to  the 
land,  which  docs  not  apply  to  other  counties  where  the  linen  manufacture  does  not  prevail, 
and  as  flax  as  a product  was  not  contained  in  the  schedule  of  agricultural  prices  given  in  my 
act,  I did  not  think  myself  authorised  to  take  the  commercial  value  arising  from  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  fla.x  into  consideration,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the  valuation 
of  the  county  Down  is  further  removed  from  the  rent  than  any  other ; but  the  universal 
difference  of  one-half  does  not  apply  to  the  •whole  county  of  Down,  for  in  the  mountainous 
districts  where  flax  is  less  cultivated  we  find  the  usual  difference  between  the  rents  and  the 
valuation,  namely,  about  one-fourth.  I should  observe  that  the  observation  relative  to  flax 
applies  to  portions  of  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and  Londonderry. 

14.  So  that  where  flax  is  considerably  cultivated  your  valuation  is  considerably  under 

the  letting  value  ? Where  it  is  cultivated  and  manufactured ; but  still  the  greatest  difference 

is  observed  in  the  county  of  Down. 

15.  Did  you  consider  that  you  were  precluded  taking  into  account  the  commercial  value 
arising  from  flax  in  the  valuation  of  the  land? — I did,  as  it  was  not  one  of  those  articles  of 
agricultural  produce  contained  in  the  list  appended  to  the  valuation  act. 

l(i.  Did  the  price  of  wool  form  any  ingredient  in  your  valuation  in  the  great  grazing  coun- 
ties?  It  did  not;  in  grazing  counties  theprices  of  meat  and  of  butter  form  the  guide  to  the  value. 

17.  Can  you  state  whether  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  becoming  more  prevalent  in  those 
northern  counties  than  it  was  formerly  ? — Some  years  ago  it  was  considerably  reduced,  but 
I think  it  has  been  latterly  somewhat  increased,  owing  to  the  great  exertions  made  by  the 
merchants  of  Belfast,  to  introduce  its  more  general  cultivation  into  the  county,  but  I cannot 
spealc  very  satisfactorily  upon  that  point,  having  completed  my  valuation  of  the  northern 
counties  before  the  late  change  took  place. 

18.  Do  you  attribute  the  increased  value  of  the  land  in  those  northern  counties  to  tie 

culture  of  flax  alone  ? No,  not  altogether ; much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  industry  of 

the  people,  which  to  a certain  extent  is  increased  by  the  cultivation  of  flax,  and  the  linen 
manufacture  generally. 

19.  Do  you  attribute  it  to  the  circumstance  of  the  people  in  those  counties  being  in  part 
farmers,  and  in  part  manufacturers  ? — It  may  have  been  partly  so,  but  where  they  are  not 
manufacturers  they  are  so  industrious  that  they  produce  better  crops  off  bad  land  than  is 
obtained  by  the  peasantry  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  I might  instance  the  Mourne  mountains, 
on  the  estate  of  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  where  the  exertion  of  the  people  is  quite 
extraordinary ; they  are  in  the  habit  of  sinking  ti'enchcs  in  the  disintegrated  granite  soil 
ten  and  twelve  feet  deep,  to  procure  clay  in  order  to  give  stiffness  to  tlie  soil,  and  I doiibt 
whether  throughout  the  British  Empire  greater  exertions  are  made  to  produce  good  crops 
by  mere  manual  labour. 

20.  Are  the  farms  in  the  county  Down  lai’ge  or  small  farms  ? — In  a part  of  the  county 
where  the  linen  manufacture  prevails  they  are  generally  very  small ; in  the  mountainous 
districts  they  are  larger,  but  no  where  very  large. 

21.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  tenure  or  otherwise,  which  can  account  for  that 
industry  which  prevails  in  the  northern  counties  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  give  much  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  tenures  of  that  district ; when  I commenced  the  valuation  I did  not 


taJie  the  same  pains  to  acquire  statistical  and  other  details  which  I do  at  present,  and  I am 
unable  to  give,  as  to  the  north  of  Ireland  generally,  that  information,  which  I have  made  ifc 


a point  to  acquire,  within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

22.  Do  you  make  any  inquiries  now  in  the  course  of  your  examination  as  to  the  tenure?— 
I am  in  the  habit  of  ascertaining  whether  the  lands  are  held  at  will  or  by  lease,  and  whether 
the  leases  are  new  or  old. 

23.  Have  you  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  farms  where  there  are  leases,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  those  where  there  are  none  ? — Generally  speaking  I have,  but  this  infor- 
mation is  obtained  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  field  valuation.  The  field  valuation 
of  adjoining  districts  made  by  different  valuators,  is  rarely  relative  throughout ; one  valuator 
having  a higher  scale  for  moor ; another  for  clay  lands,  &c. ; consequently  I use  every 
exertion  to  obtain  chocks,  in  order  to  determine  the  true  relative  value  of  the  land,  in  each  case. 

24.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  correct  meaning  of  the  woi’ds,  “ the  true  value  of 
the  land  ?” — I conceive  the  true  relative  value  of  the  land  to  bo  its  value  in  an  ordinaiy 
situation,  according  to  our  scale. 

25.  When  you  speak  of  the  true  value  of  the  land  do  you  mean  your  valuation,  or  the 
letting  value  ? — I conceive  our  valuation  is  the  true  value  of  the  land,  according  to  the  scale 
of  prices  contained  in  the  act. 

26.  But  in  the  county  Down,  land  appears  to  let  higher  than  your  valuation? — In  some 
districts  it  does,  but  that  is  ow'ing  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  land. 

27.  Not  the  rent  at  which  the  land  does  let  ? — No  ; not  in  the  linen  districts  of  the  north, 
because  land  there  acquires  a sort  of  fancy  value,  arising  from  there  being  other  productions 
besides  ordinary  agricultural  produce,  through  which  tenants  are  enabled  to  pay  their  rents. 

28.  Taking  the  valuation  of  Roscommon,  I see  it  is  £289,000  per  annum,  can  you  state 
whether  that  is  above  or.  under  the  actual  letting  value  of  those  lands  ?-— It  is  rather  under, 
but  not  so  much  under  as  in  other  districts.  Upon  the  question  of  the  value  of  land  I have 
to  observe,  that  in  the  valuation  made  under  my  direction,  two-thirds  of  what  may  b® 
considered  the  rent  value  of  the  houses  is  added  to  the  value  of  the  land  ; but  still  care  is 
taken  in  all  eases  that  the  value  of  a farm-house  and  the  value  of  the  land  taken  together, 
does  not  exceed  the  value  of  both,  taken  as  one  holding. 
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29.  But  in  this  statement  of  the  general  value  of  the  county,  is  included  two-thirds  of  Ilift-Dec«m4er,  1843. 
the  value  of  the  houses  in  the  towns  ? — It  is,  and  also  in  the  country. 

30.  So  that  of  necessity  must  it  not  be  the  case  that  your  valuation  would  be  below  the  Griratb 

letting  value,  if  you  only  value  the  houses  at  two-thirds  ? — In  the  country  parts  of  Ireland,  ^ 

take  the  county  of  Koscommon,  which  has  been  alluded  to,  the  number  of  houses  which 
exceed  £5  annual  value,  which  is  the  lowest  sum  I am  allowed  by  ihe  act  to  take  into 
consideration,  is  so  small,  excepting  in  the  towns,  that  it  almost  coniines  it  to  the  houses  of 
gentlemen,  there  being  very  few  farm-houses  which  could  be  estimated  at  a greater  annual 
value  than  £5. 

31.  The  houses  are  valued  at  two-thirds  of  their  value? — They  are  valued  at  their  full 
value,  but  set  down  at  two-thirds. 

32.  In  the  county  of  Roscommon  are  there  any  peculiar  agricultural  productions  as  in 
the  county  of  Down,  such  as  flax  ? — There  are.  In  the  county  of  Roscommon  potatoes  and 
oats  are  the  principal  crops,  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  there  is  a great  deal 
of  very  fine  grazing  land. 

33.  The  priee  of  oats  forms  one  ingredient  in  your  valuation  ? — It  does ; it  may  be 
considered  as  the  guiding  ingredient. 

34.  Therefore  in  Roscommon  there  are  no  reasons  except  those  adverted  to,  why  your 
valuation  and  the  letting  valuation  should  not  be  coincident  ? — None  ; except  the  injudicious 
system  of  agriculture  practised  by  the  people. 

35.  Is  the  scale  of  prices  much  the  same  at  present  as  it  was  at  that  period  ? — My 
valuation  is  made  throughout  upon  the  scale  of  prices  contained  in  the  act. 

36.  What  is  the  price  of  oats  at  present? — The  average  prices  of  oats  at  the  principal 
maritime  markets,  during  the  last  two  years,  may  vary  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  cwt.  ; the  latter 
is  tlie  price  contained  in  the  act,  and  I would  say  that  the  present  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  are  very  nearly  similar  to  those  included  in  the  act. 

37.  Are  the  farms  in  Roscommon  generally  large  or  small? — Generally  small,  except 
the  grazing  farms,  in  the  northern  parts,  where  they  are  large. 

38.  Does  your  valuation  in  Roscommon  approximate  more  to  the  rent  of  the  small 
farms  which  they  cultivate,  or  to  the  rent  of  the  grazing  tracts  ? — It  is  nearer  the  rent  of 
the  small  farms  than  the  rent  of  the  grazing  tracts. 

39.  Is  the  rent  of  the  grazing  lands  higher  than  that  of  the  small  farms  ? — It  is,  in 
proportion  to  my  valuation. 

40.  Are  the  rents  of  the  large  farms  in  Roscommon,  higher,  per  acre,  than  the  small 
ones? — Not  according  to  the  actual  value  of  the  land,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  prices  of 
beef  in  the  act  are  so  much  below  the  prices  which  prevailed  at  the  time  the  valuation  was 
made  ; the  rent  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  of  grazing  land  was  higher  than  I was  able, 
under  the  act  price,  to  put  upon  it,  but  at  this  moment  1 conceive  those  high  prices  could 
not  be  obtained. 

41.  Can  you  state  whether  the  rents  of  small  farms  generally  are  higher  in  Ireland  than 
tlic  large  farms  ? — The  small  farms  are  generally  higher  in  proportion  to  their  real  value 
than  the  larger  ones. 

42.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — To  there  being  a greater  competition  for  the  small 
farms. 

43.  How  is  the  fact  in  Roscommon ; does  a small  holding  in  Roscommon  set  for  a higher  * 

rent  than  a grazing  farm? — It  is  only  the  good  land  which  is  laid  down  in  grass  in 
Roscommon,  the  inferior  bad  land  is  usually  tilled ; very  little  good  land  is  under  cultivation. 

44.  Do  you  attend  yourself  in  the  different  districts  upon  the  occasion  of  a revision  of 
your  valuation  ? — I do. 

4.5.  You  have  stated  the  number  of  counties  with  respect  to  which  the  valuation  is 
finished,  and  those  in  which  it  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  a meeting  of  the  committee  of 
appeal  immediately ; have  you  any  documents  or  information  which  would  enable  you  to 
furnish  the  commissioners  with  such  a valuation  of  the  other  counties  as  would  enable  them 


to  Icnow  the  relative  pressure  of  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens  ? — I have  not. 

46.  Could  you  not  do  it  for  somo  counties  ? — The  field  valuation  of  no  county , is 
cotnpleied,  excepting  those  already  mentioned ; the  nearest  to  a state  of  completion  are  the 
county  of  Galway,  the  King’s  county,  and  the  Queen’s  county. 

47.  Are  they  so  far  advanced  that  you  could  form  a fair  guess  whether  the  county  cess 
valuations  are  above  or  below  your  valuation,  so  as  to  give  the  commissioners  such  a 
valuation  as,  though  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  perfectly  correct,  would  enable  them  to 
ascertain  the  pressure  of  the  county  cess? — I could  give  the  county  of  Galway,  and  the 
King’s  and  Queen’s  counties,  because  they  are  nearly  complete ; and  I could  form  a judgment 
of  the  whole  from  what  has  been  already  done. 

48.  Have  you  found,  in  pursuing  your  valuation,  that  there  has  been  much  difference  in 
the  division  of  the  money,  to  be  levied  out  of  the  county  at  large,  from  the  different 
baronies,  compared  with  what  it  was  before  your  valuation  came  into  force  ? — I have  found 
in  every  county  a singular  coincidence  between  the  proportion  of  the  old  valuation  and  the 
new  one ; there  is  rarely  more  than  a few  pence  in  the  pound  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  the  baronies,  but  a groat  deal  of  difference  is  observable  in  tho  detail ; that  is,  in  respect 
of  the  proportion  formerly  paid  by  the  different  parishes  in  the  same  barony,  and  also  of 
the  different  townlands  in  the  same  parishes. 

49.  Do  you  consider  your  valuation  capable  of  being  adapted  to  general  purposes  ? — I do. 

50.  Have  you  tho  means  in  your  office  of  adapting  it  to  any  purpose,  whether  the  poor 
law  rate  or  any  other? — I have  not  the  means  of  adapting  it,  but  1 have  in  my  office  the 
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\\thDecembir,\QiZ.  data  upon  which  a detailed  applotment  on  tenements  may  be  made.  In  the  original  field 
valuation,  the  land  is  separated  into  divisions,  which  usually  vary  from  ten  to  forty  acres. 
Eichard  Griffith  e«  gross  amount  of  the  value  of  each  division  is  given  in  the  field  book,  and  as  a divisioa 

’ of  ten  or  forty  acres  may  contain  portions  of  two  farms,  or  be  divided  into  several  farms 
the  actual  value  to  be  assessed,  or  the  proportion  belonging  to  each  occupant,  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  having  access  to  the  land,  the  person  having  that  access  being  supplied  with 
the  field  books  and  maps  ; and  I can  state,  that  detailed  applotments  have  already  been 
made  in  several  counties  from  my  valuation,  and  I understand  that  the  result  has  given  general 
satisfaction ; and  I should  say,  that  the  price  usually  paid  for  such  sub-applotment  does  not 
exceed  one  half-penny  per  acre. 

51.  Where  that  sub-applotment  has  been  completed  do  you  not  consider  that  it  would 
answer  for  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — Certainly. 

52.  Do  you  consider  that  it  comes  so  near  the  actual  value  as  to  be  capable  of  being  used 
in  dividing  the  proportion  of  poor  law  rate  between  landlord  and  tenant  ?■ — That  depends 
upon  circumstances.  I beg  to  state  that  I do  not  take  the  actual  rent  paid  as  the  criterion 
for  my  valuation,  I merely  used  the  knowledge  I obtained  from  that  source  as  a check  on 
my  own  valuators ; and  when  I state  that  on  going  into  the  west  of  Ireland  I found  my 
valuation  nearer  to  the  rents  than  it  was  near  to  the  east  coast,  I considered  that  the 
circumstance  arose  from  want  of  industry  in  the  people,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  ordinary 
principles  of  agriculture  as  practised  in  the  districts  to  the  eastward  of  the  Shannon.  For 
these  reasons,  thesmallfarmersof  Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  Galway,  do  not,  on  an  average, 
raise  the  same  quantity  of  produce  from  land  of  similar  quality  and  circumstances  as  do  the 
farmers  to  the  eastward ; and  hence  the  rents  are  necessarily  lower,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  people  are  not  so  well  off.  My  scale  of  value  for  each  locality  is  principally  regulated 
by  a comparison  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  at  the  neighbouring  markets,  as 
compared  with  the  maritime  markets,  from  which  the  schedule  of  prices,  as  contained  in  the 
act,  was  taken,  and  a reduction  is  made  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  the  prices  between 
the  maritime  and  country  markets.  This  system  proved  very  satisfactory  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Shannon,  hut,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  it  became  necessai*y  to  make  a further 
reduction  in  Roscommon  and  Mayo ; but  still  I find  I am  nearer  to  the  rents  in  those 
districts  than  to  the  eastward.  Hence  in  using  my  valuation  as  the  basis  for  the  poor  law 
assessment,  it  will  he  necessary  to  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  in  each  district  in  itself, 
and  only  make  such  an  increase  to  my  valuation  as  all  the  local  circumstances  of  the  district 
may  require,  to  raise  it  to  an  equitable  rent  value. 

53.  That  is  the  modification  you  would  propose  ? — It  is.  I conceive  that  the  poor  law 
valuation  should  be  made  according  to  the  actual  value  of  the  land,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  placed.  I have  already  stated,  that  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances 
in  certain  districts  of  the  county  of  Down,  my  valuation  does  not  much  exceed  one-half  of 
the  actual  rent  paid.  In  other  districts,  take  the  county  of  Roscommon,  already  alluded  to, 
it  approximates  to  the  rental,  and  therefore  it  would  be  necessary  in  each  county  to  ascertain 
what  proportion  the  relative  valuation  made  by  me  bears  to  the  actual  rent,  and  hence  might 
be  deduced  the  actual  proportion  which  should  be  paid  by  the  landlord  and  tenant. 

54.  Have  you  any  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  poor  law  valuations  ? — I have 
_ had  oecasionsdly  questions  asked  me  upon  the  comparative  schedules  of  the  amount  of  town- 

lands  under  the  poor  law  valuation  and  my  own,  and  in  some  cases  I have  found  that  the 
poor  law  valuators  were  higher  than  mine,  and  in  others  lower ; in  one  case,  it  was  so 
extraordinary,  that  I thought  it  necessary  to  send  down  one  of  my  own  valuators,  on  whom 
I could  depend,  to  ascertain  whether  any  mistake  had  been  made  in  my  valuation,  and  I 
found  it  right. 

55.  You  have  stated  that  the  rental  in  parts  of  the  county  of  Down  is  60  per  cent, 
higher  than  your  valuation ; is  it  your  opinion  that  rents  in  that  county  are  high  according 
to  the  abiUty  of  the  people  to  pay  them  ? — I think  the  rentals  of  the  county  of  Down,  in 
proportion  to  the  industry  of  the  people,  are  not  higher  than  they  are  in  other  counties ; 
the  people  aro  better  off. 

56.  So  that  the  people  in  the  county  of  Down  paying  50  per  cent,  liigher  than  your 
valuation,  arc  able  to  pay  that,  and  yet  be  comfortable  ? — Certainly ; they  are  amongst  the 
most  comfortable  tenantry  in  Ireland. 

57.  Would  it  he  practicable  to  make  that  applotment  from  your  maps,  and  valuation, 
and  field  books,  without  going  on  the  ground  ? — Not  as  to  the  occupying  tenants,  because 
the  divisions  of  their  farms  are  not  noted  either  upon  the  field  maps  or  in  the  field  books. 

58.  In  the  course  of  your  progress  through  the  country  in  making  these  valuations,  has 
your  attention  been  particularly  directed  to  any  particular  classes  of  land,  such  as  lands  let 
by  colleges,  or  glebe-lauds,  or  lands  held  by  any  bodies,  such  as  schools — have  you  made  any 

observation  upon  the  particular  circumstances  connected  with  lands  so  held  1 To  a certain 

degree  I have,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  cultivation. 

59.  Did  the  cultivation  appear  to  you  to  he  better  or  worse,  or  did  you  observe  any 
circumstances  worthy  of  notice  in  those  cases  ? — In  the  northern  counties,  little  difference 
is  observable  between  the  state  of  cultivation  of  church,  college,  and  school  lands,  and  those 
held  under  ordinary  landlords  ; but  in  the  southern  and  western  counties,  I tliink  both  the 
college  lands  and  bishops’  lands  are  rarely  as  well  cultivated  as  other  lands. 

60.  You  are  of  opinion  then  that  college  lands  and  ecclesiastical  lands  ai-e  worse 
managed  than  other  lands  generally  ? — I thint,  generally  speaking,  thev  are  ; but  I must 
say,  in  regard  to_  college  lands,  that  of  late  years  much  pains  have  been  taken  with  the 
tenants,  and  considerable  improvement  has  resulted. 
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61.  Is  it  the  case  in  the  connty  of  Meath,  that  there  is  a great  objection  to  break  into 

the  grass  lands  or  let  them,  to  small  proprietors  f I think  so 

62.  Does  the  same  observation  apply  to  the  grazing  traits  in  the  county  of  Koscom- 
jnon  ? — It  does. 

63.  Is  the  condition  of  the  lower  class  in  Meath  very  ranch  depressed  by  their  being 

deprived  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  cultivation  ?— I think  it  is  ; but  it  is  also  derived 
partly  because  the  land  is  not  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn,  and  partlv  because  there  is 
great  scarcity  of  fuel.  jt  j 

64.  Is  there  much  going  on  in  Ireland  now  in  the  way  of  road  making  ^—Not  on  anv 

large  scale,  but  much  improvement  is  observable  in  the  manner  in  which  the*roads  generally 
are  kept  in  repair,  as  compared  to  former  periods.  ° ^ 

, 65.  Is  that  being  cmried  on  generally  by  the  proprietors  f— Generally  by  the  grand 

^ ^ d beginning  to  be  introduced  of  improving  roads  jointly  by  the  proprietors 

66.  From  your  knowledge  of  Ireland,  are  you  enabled  to  state  in  what  part  of  Ireland 
generally,  the  pb-diyision  of  land  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  ?— I believe  the  county  of 
Armagh  ; I think  it  is  the  most  populous  county  in  Ireland. 

67.  What  is  the  usud  tenancy  in  the  county  of  Armagh  f— I think,  generally  speaking 

or  m a very  considerable  portion,  the  land  is  held  at  will.  J i 

68.  Do  you  consider  that  in  the  county  of  Armagh  the  tenure  being  at  will  creates  any 
want  of  confidence  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant?— I think  it  does  not:  and  I am 
aware  of  a great  number  of  instances  where  very  considerable  suras  of  money  have  been 
given  for  what  is  called  the  tenant-right  to  a farm  held  at  will ; thus  a tenant  wishing  to 
leave  the  country  sells  his  tenant-right  to  his  farm  to  another.  I have  known  as  high  as 
twenty  pounds  an  acre  given  for  the  purchase  of  the  tenant-right. 

69.  Have  you  heard  of  that  occurring  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ?— I have,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent.  I have  heard  of  it  in  Fermanagh  and  neighbouring  counties 

70  Mention  the  oonntles  in  which  you  know  that  practice  to  prevail ?.lThe  counties  in 
which  1 know  it  to  prevail  are,  Armagh,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  and  Sligo.  It  prevails 
to  a certain  estent  in  the  adjoining-  counties,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  it  does  in  these 
as  far  as  i am  aware.  ’ 

71.  Can  you  state  whether  that  payment  has  reference  to  possession  alone,  or  whether 

It  also  has  reference  to  improvements  which  may  have  taken  place  ?— I believe  to  possession 
alone ; _ in  some  instances  it  may  have  regard  to  improvements,  but  generally  it  is  for 
possession  alone.  t.  j 

72.  In  the  case  of  a landlord  resuming  his  land,  is  there  any  custom  of  making  anv 
payment  of  that  kind  — It  is  usual  for  the  landlord  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  what  the  tenant 
could  obtam  from  others  for  the  tenant-right. 

73.  Have  you  observed  these  purchases  made,  even  where  the  outgoing  tenant  was  giving 
at  the  time  a high  rent  ?— I have  known  it  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  where  I conceived  that 
tbe  rent  paid  was  a full  rent,  one-third  above  my  valuation. 

74.  And  yet  a large  sum  is  paid  for  the  privilege  of  paying  that  rent  ?_It  was,  but  much 

more  is  given  for  a tenant-right  upon  one  estate  than  another ; the  amount  frequently 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  landlord  or  of  the  family.  ^ ^ 

75.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  county  of  Monaghan  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  say 
whether  that  usage  prevails  there  ?— I think  not,  but  I am  not  certain. 

76.  I believe  youi-  valuation  is  not  altogether  extended  to  the  south  of  Ireland  ?— It  is  not 

77. ^  Are  you  as  well  acquainted  with  the  south  as  the  north  of  Ireland?— I am  generally 
acquainted  with  Ireland.  As  conductor  of  the  boundary  department  of  the  ordnance  survey 
of  Ireland,  It  was  necessary  to  visit  every  part  of  it ; and  also  in  making  my  geological 
survey  of  the  counties.  I may  say  I have  walked  over  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  more  than 
once,  and  as  much  m the  south  as  in  the  north. 

78.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  this  tenant-right  prevails  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ?— 

1 believe  not  ; there  is  generally  a lease  tenure  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  thatisinMunster.  In 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  upon  some  of  the  estates,  the  tenants  are  mere  tenants-at-will  • upon 
other  estates  there  are  leases.  Upon  Lord  Fitzwilham’s  estate  the  tenants  for  the  most  part 
liold  at  will. 


79.  In  the  county  of  Tipperary,  can  you  say  whether  the  tenant-right  prevails  there?— 
1 be  tenants  generally  hold  under  leases  there ; but  the  tenant-right  does  prevail  to  so  great 
an  exten^t  that  few  are  bold  enough  to  talco  the  land  where  a tenant  has  been  dispossessed. 

80.  Does  anything  of  the  kind  prevail  in  the  west,  as  at  King  William’s  Town  the  crown 
property  m the  county  of  Cork  ?— No,  the  tenants  there  hold  at  will ; but  they  would  not  be 
auowed  to  clispose  of  their  farms  without  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

81.  In  what  part  of  the  south  of  Ireland  does  the  sub-division  of  land  prevail  to  the 
greatest  extent  ? — It  is  mostly  sub-divided  to  the  greatest  extent  along  the  coast. 

82.  Is  there  any  county  you  can  name,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  which  is  sub-divided  to 
tbe  same  extent  as  the  county  of  Armagh  ?— Not  any  particular  county ; but  along  the 
coast  It  is  much  sub-divided,  and  the  population  are  enabled  to  subsist  in  small  lots,  owino- 
to  the  facility  of  procuring  sea  manure,  and  the  power  of  engaging  in  the  fisheries.  ° 

83.  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  is  there  any  particular  district  much  suh-divided  ?— I 
think  not,  beyond  the  precincts  of  towns. 

84.  In  your  opinion  is  the  system  of  purchasing  the  tenant-right  a good  system?— I 
unc  it  cannot  be  considered  a bad  system.  A man  who  purchases  a tenant-right  must 

in  Olid  to  cultivate  the  land  well,  and  pay  his  rent  well,  or  he  would  not  make  the  purchase. 


I IfA  December,  1S43. 
Richard  Griffith,  esq. 
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85.  Has  it  not  the  effect  of  absorbing  his  capital  ? — It  would  have  that  effect  only.  The 
extent  of  the  farm  is  so  small  that  a man  is  able  to  cultivate  it  willi  bis  own  hands,  and  docs 
not  retjuire  much  capital,  four  or  five  acres  being  the  usual  c.\tcnt. 

86.  Can  you  state  whether  from  the  prevalence  of  that  custom  or  usage,  there  is  any 
feeling  of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  a purchase,  on  account  of  there  being 
no  lease  ? — I think  not,  provided  the  landlord  or  his  agent  gives  liis  jicrinisslon. 

87.  Is  the  tenant-right  ever  purchased  without  that  permission? — It  may  bo,  and 
frequently  is ; but  there  is  not  the  same  security. 

88.  Do  instances  frequently  occur  in  which  the  landlord  docs  not  adopt  the  person  who 
has  so  purchased  the  tenant-right? — I cannot  speak  positively  to  that  fact,  but  there  is  great 
anxiety  and  interest  made  to  got  their  consent. 

89.  It  is  usually  done  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord  ? — That  is  usually  the  ease. 

[ The  witness  iDilh(lrew.'\ 


Tuesday,  12th  Decembeii,  ISIS. 

Joseph  Kincaid,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are,  I believe,  extensively  engaged  as  a land  agent? — Yes,  I am  a partner  in 
the  house  of  Stewarts  and  Kincaid,  land  agents. 

2.  Have  you  been  so  many  years? — ^Yes,  a great  number  of  years;  twenty  years  and 
upwards. 

3.  Do  you  reside  in  Dublin  ? — ^Yes. 

4.  Have  you  resided  in  Dublin  ever  since  youbave  been  engaged  in  that  business  ? — ^Yes. 

5.  In  what  counties  are  the  estates  situate  with  which  you  are  principally  acquainted? — 
Dublin,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Longford,  Roscommon,  Sligo,  Antrim,  Cavan,  Kildare,  Carlow, 
Kilkenny,  Clare,  Limerick,  Cork. 

6.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  estates  with  which  you  are  connected,  or  is  your 
business  principally  conducted  in  Dublin  ? — Our  place  of  business  is  in  Dublin,  but  it  is  my 
constant  practice,  as  well  as  my  partners’,  to  visit  all  the  estates  for  which  we  are  agents. 

7.  Do  you  find  that  the  systems  pursued  in  those  various  counties  are  nearly  uniform, 
or  is  there  much  variation  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  managing  estates  ?■ — I should  say 
there  is  very  considerable  variation  in  the  system  pursued,  in  managing  the  estates  in  the 
different  counties  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

8.  In  the  first  instance,  have  the  goodness  to  apply  yourself  to  one  of  the  counties  in 
which  the  habit  of  granting  leases  most  prevails  ? — I do  not  think  that  I could  select  any  one 
particular  county  where  that  practice  prevails  more  than  in  another ; when  I make  that 
observation,  I wish  it  to  be  confined  to  agricultural  tenants,  and  not  to  estates  where  there 
are  improvements  going  on,  like  those  at  Kingstown  and  Dublin. 

9.  Is  there  any  distinction  in  provinces  or  in  counties  ? — No,  I do  not  think  I can 
select  any  particular  county  where  it  is  more  the  practice  to  grant  leases  than  another. 

10.  Amongst  the  number  of  estates  with  which  you  are  so  connected,  are  there  some  upon 
which  tho  proprietors  are  resident,  and  some  upon  which  they  are  not  resident  ? — ^Yes. 

11.  State  to  the  commissioners  any  pavficular  estate,  where  the  proprietor  is  not  resi- 
dent ? — I will  take  Lord  Palmerston’s  estate,  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 

12.  Is  there  any  person  resident  as  agent  upon  that  estate  ? — He  resides  in  the  immediate 
locality.  It  is  our  practice,  usually,  on  all  estates,  to  have  a respectable  gentleman  resident, 
managing  the  estate,  under  our  immediate  control  and  direction. 

13.  In  what  way  is  that  estate  principally  let,  is  it  upon  lease  or  at  will? — A great 
number  of  years  ago,  sixty  years  ago,  the  estate  was  entirely  let  upon  leases,  for  three  lives 
or  thirty-one  years  generally ; in  some  cases,  three  lives  or  sixty-one  years.  On  looking 
over  my  papers  this  morning,  I took  a memorandum  of  six  leases  which  had  been  so  granted 
about  sixty  years  ago,  upon  Lord  Palmerston’s  estate,  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years. 
These  six  leases  all  expired  about  the  years  1837  and  1838,  by  the  death  of  tho  last  cestui 
que  vies,  the  years  were  gone  before  ; Wm.  IV.  was  a life  in  a good  many  of  them  ; the  late 
Mr.  Wynne  was  a life  in  one.  The  lives  died  within  a year  or  two  of  each  other  ; but  the 
first  of  them  expired  by  the  death  of  Wm.  IV.  On  the  lands  comprised  within  those  leases, 
when  they  expired,  we  found  280  occupying  tenants. 

14.  Can  you  state  the  extent  of  the  ground? — I,  myself,  re-sot  the  land  to  those  280 
tenants.  I did  not  turn  out  a single  tenant,  and  the  average  of  the  size  of  the  holdings 
was  under  five  acres,  comprising  altogether  about  1,400  acres. 

15.  Do  you  know  whether  those  leases  had  been  granted  originally  to  individuals,  or 
to  partners  ? — To  individuals  in  every  case.  I stated  that  it  was  the  custom  on  that  estate, 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  to  grant  leases  for  lives  and  years.  The  effect  of  that  is  seen  by  the 
result  upon  the  population  in  those  six  leases ; and  on  all  the  others,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  results  wore  nearly  similar.  But  about  twenty  years  ago,  it  being  an  object  with 
his  lordship  to  malce  freeholders,  he  granted  a number  of  leases  for  twenty-one  years  or  two 
lives,  to  enable  the  tenants  to  register  freeholds.  Those  will  expire  next  Norembor. 

16.  Are  the  lives  in  those  leases  dead  ? — Yes,  they  are;  but  in  not  one  of  those  cases 
have  the  tenants  taken  up  the  leases  and  paid  the  stamp  duty.  The  tenants  have  not  taken 
from  the  under  agent,  any  of  the  leases,  although  they  liave  only  to  pay  the  stamp  duty  , 
so  little  value  do  they  put  upon  them. 
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17.  Then  tho  280  occupying  tenants  are  now  tonants-at-will  !_Yes  thev  are 

18.  What  IS  the  state  of  the  Bub-division  as  to  those  leases  granted  twenty^ year's  ago  ?— In 
consequence  of  those  leases  being  about  to  o.vpire  next  November,  I live  been  making 
preparations  similar  to  those  which  I made  with  regard  to  the  other  six  leases  with  a yew 
to  square  and  consolidate  the  holdings.  ^ In  those  cases  the  holdings  were  generally  Lmed 
Bto  parallelograms,  having  a road  fronting  each  holding,  and  it  will  be  neefssarv  to  do  tS 
same  upon  the  townlands  of  which  the  leases  will  expire  next  November  1 have  Mt  a 
return  of  the  oocupiers  of  those  townlands,  one  of  which  I hold  in  my  hand,l-it  is  the  town- 
land  of  Mullaghmore,  which  gives  a fair  general  view,  but  perhaps  Sue- a little  exaggerZd 

19.  How  many  leases  twenty  years  ago,  did  Lord  Palmerston  give  ?-About  3of  fte; 
were  executed  and  registered,  and  the  tenants  voted  under  them,  but  did  not  take  m them 
counterparts. 

20  Can  yon  state  the  extent  of  the  land  which  was  let  twenty  years  ago  in  the  manner 
you  have  stated  by  lease  ?_I  should  think  about  3,000  acres.  iVas  going  to  give 

ment  of  the  townland  of  Mullaghmore  as  an  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  holdings  of  wS 
those  leases  were  made  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  were  made  indiscriminately”  in  ordi  to 
make  freeholders ; and  there  was  not  the  same  care  taken  in  seeing  that  the  teLt  had  h“ 
holdmg  to^  himself,  which  there  otherwise  would  have  been.  I tiSd  in  Mullaghmore  thSe 
are  201  Irish  acres,  and  upon  that  there  are  now  135  tenants.  ^ 

21  Does  that  mdude  the  town  of  Mullaghmore  ?_There  are  twenty  houses  of  that 
number  in  the  town  of  Mullaghmore. 

?o'  w°"'  years  ago?_I  think  about  twenty. 

leases,  or  leases  to  individuals? — They  were  leases  to  indi- 

24.  Can  yon,  from  any  Information  yon  possess,  inform  ns  how  many  were  holding  and 
papng  rent  directly  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  how  many  were  in  tho  situation  of  cottifrs  or 
imdcr-tenants.--I  think  I can,  I may  state  in  the  first  instance,  that  there  arc  fifty-one 
persons  of  that  135  who  have  nothing  but  a house  or  a room,  and  have  no  land  whatLer  • 
ftey  are  fishermen.  I should  suppose  about  fifty  pay  rent  directly  to  Lord  Palmerston’ 
The  twenty  leases  I spoko  of,  have  become  divided  between  sons,'' and  soiis-in-law  and 
daughters,  and  they  gmerrily  each  come  in  with  their  proporlion  of  money  nponp.aying  the 

os’*^r  “’’cS''"'  persons  paying  rent,  where  twenty  leases  were  granted® 

25,  ihoso  fifty  represent,  m some  shape  or  another,  the  original  lessees  ?— Yes  and  the 

others  mder-tenants  to  them,  most  of  them  fishermen,  each  occupying  a house  or  L room 
ooo  1 1™  POISOM.  Circumstanced,  having  only  a house,  or  a room,  of  tho 

280  tenants  you  spoke  of  previously? — I think  not. 

27. ^  Then,  m giving  a separate  holding,  or  tenure,  to  each  of  the  280  tenants,  none 

TOO  in  the  situation  oi  having  a house  or  room  only  ?_None,  whatever,  in  the  new  setting  • 
there  imght  have  been  one  or  two  upon  the  former  setting,  but  not  more.  ° ’ 

28.  You  stated  the  average  size  of  those  farms  to  be  about  five  acres  ?— Yes. 

29.  Have  they  any  other  mode  of  subsistence  but  agriculture  ?— Many  of  them  are 
fishermen ; the  property  is  on  the  sea  coast ; and  though  a comparatively  small  number 
obtain  subsistence  by  fishing,  the  advantage  of  the  sea  manure  is  so  great,  that  they  can 

“f  "gri-H-e,  can 

31.  Do  you  make  that  observation  generally,  or  whore  there  is  sea  manure?— I make  it 
at  present  with  regard  to  places  where  there  is  sea  manure. 

^ 32.  In  letting  those  280  pieces  of  land,  was  any  uniform  system  pursued  as  to  anv 
i^covoment  by  bnildmg  or  draining  or  was  the  land  let  to  the  tenants  to  do  the  best  they 
S fcongrthetw'aSs  “ ™ -d  roads  were  laid  out,  in  straight 

or  nr/‘  “’’f '“i  ‘’'"I”  They  were  laid  out  by  me,  as  the  agent, 

orir?  ™I’?™‘““dcnce;  and  the  agriculturist  or  steward  upon  the  estate  fixed®  the 
pnee  to  ho  paid  for  forming  ^d  making  the  road  and  side  fences,  and  planting  the  liedge- 

wor!'  11^^  Vl,°tr ?"““=<!  !*  number  of  perches  of  that  road,  and  they 

were  allowed  half  the  sum  which  had  been  so  settled  by  the  steward  ' ^ 

34  The  other  half  being  given  by  the  tenants,  in  the  shape  of  labour,  for  the  advantage 
hey  dcrived  fromthe  roads?  Yes  ; and  I hold  in  my  liaid  a tabula;  statementTf  tS 
improvements  effected  upon  the  Shgo  estate  of  Lord  Palmerston,  for  tho  three  years 
previous  to  June  1841,  cliicfly  upon  those  holdings.  There  were  94  new  houses  built; 

P«'’'>’es  of  new  roads  wore  made,  and  623  perches  were  then  in  progress, 
all  oi  which  have  been  long  since  finished ; 47,000  forest  trees,  and  660,000  quicks  had 

Jhimnls  no  b “ ‘"'"l  Kr,™*  ‘‘"■'“go  expense  of  those  roads* was  eight 

smilings  per  Irish  perch,  of  which  Lord  Palmerston  paid  one  half.  ” 

IV  1 ' 1'aluation  made  of  the  land  before  those  improvements  were  directed  7 I 

m ■"oe  “fter  the  whole  was  squared. 

T„n  57  *'°r*  deri'-e  any  benefit  from  the  expenditure  ?-I  do  not  think 

Lord  talmerston  derived  any  direct  benefit  immediately  from  those  improvements;  but 
the  condition  of  the  estate  was  such  that  we  wore,  in  fact,  constrained  to  make  those 
mprovoments  ; for  we  could  not  allow  the  farms  to  bo  hold,  in  common,  as  they  had  been; 

V was  impossible  to  square  the  holdings  without  making  new  roads.  And  when  the 
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holdings  were  allotted  and  laid  out  by  the  suryeyor,  and  the  roads  roughly  _ma,rked  out,  a 
valuatfon  was  made  to  fix  the  rent  the  tenant  was  to  pay ; and  I thinlc  that  it  is  not  I/Oi‘d 
Palmerston’s  intention  to  make  any  change  in  that  rent  at  present,  nor  for  some  years  to 

37.  Do  you  give  them  those  holdings  for  any  determined  or  understood  number  of 

years? — I have  stated  that  they  are  all  tenants-at-will.  r • t.  i 

38.  There  is  no  understanding,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  years  which  they  should 
continue  in  the  holdings  ? — No. 

39.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  rent  which  those  280  tenants  paid 
previously, to  Lord  Palmerston’s  lessees  ? — No. 

40.  Were  the  houses  built  by  the  tenants? — Yes,  in  every  instance. 

41.  Was  any  assistance  given  to  them? — None  whatever.  _ • j 

42.  Does  the  sea  manure,  of  which  you  speak,  grow  upon  the  coast,  or  is  it  drifted  by 

the  tide  ? It  is  brought  in  by  the  tide,  and  is  gathered  after  the  tide  recedes. 

43.  Was  any  plan  recommended  or  prescribed  to  the  tenants  with  reference  to  their 
houses?— When  we  took  it  in  hand,  it  was  so  very  important  to  get  the  work  done,  we 
were  not  particularly  strict  in  enforcing  any  plan;  but  as_ there  was  a very  active  and 
intelligent  steward  upon  the  estate,  and  the  houses  were  built  under  his  supermtendence, 
and  the  tenants  generally  received  the  directions  he  gave  them,  they  ai‘e  all  nearly  upon 
the  same  plan.  There  is,  unfortunately,  a scarcity  of  straw  for  thatch,  and  the  houses 
are  rather  too  large  ; they  require  rather  too  much  straw  to  keep  the  roof  properly  covered. 

44.  What  was  the  cost  of  those  houses  ? — I do  not  know. 

45.  Are  they  stone  and  lime  ?— Yes.  In  some  cases  iron  sashes  were  given  by  Lord 

Palmerston.  _ , .i  x 

46.  Were  there  many  appHcations  made  for  leases? — -None  wha.tever.  About  two  or 
three  years  ago  Lord  Palmerston  was  anxious  to  keep  up  his  political  influence  in  the  county, 
and  we  tried  to  get  the  tenants  to  take  up  leases  to  register  £i0  freeholders.  I made  out 
a return  of  forty  or  fifty  tenants,  chiefly  in  the  new  settings,  who  could  fairly  register  £10 
freeholds,  according  to  my  judgment.  I submitted  them  to  his  lordship,  recommending 
hini  to  give  them  leases  ; and  he  agreed  to  do  so  ; but  not  a single  tenant  has  taken  out  a 
lease.  I brought  the  tenants  before  his  lordship  in  October  twelvemonths,  when  he  was 
on  the  property,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  them  himself,  which  he 
did,  and  the  only  answer  they  gave  him  was,  that  if  his  lordship  would  make  them  an 
abatement  of  £10  a-year,  they  would  register.  We  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  getting 
any  of  them  to  register,  though  the  tenants  are  of  the  same  political  feelings  which  his 
lordship  is  known  to  entertain  ; and  they  are  pressed  very  much  by  local  interests  in  the 
place  to  do  so.  I mention  this  to  show  that  there  is  no  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to 
obtain  leases. 

47.  Although  the  political  opinions  of  the  tenantry  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
landlord? — ^Yes. 

48.  In  addition  to  houses,  have  any  buildings  of  any  sort,  cow-sheck  or  other  bmldings, 
for  farm  purposes,  been  erected  ? — The  holdings  are  very  small,  and  the  stock  is  also  small, 
and  it  is  not  much  the  practice  there  to  keep  the  cattle  in  houses ; but  the  buildings  I spoke  of 
consist  partly  of  offices,  and  partly  of  dwelling  houses,  in  one  continuous  range.  There  are 
some  exceptions.  Some  houses  have  convenient  ofiices  built  at  the  rere,but  there  are  notmany. 

49.  Is  fuel  abundant  and  convenient ? — Yes;  very. 

60.  What  is  the  nearest  market  town  ? — Sligo. 

51.  How  long  has  this  agricultural  superintendent  been  upon  the  estate  ? — About  twelve 
years. 

62.  Do  you  perceive  any  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the  tenantry  since  his 
coming  among  them  ? — I cannot  say  that  I do,  as  mu^  as  I expected.  Lord  Palmerston 
allowed  us  to  offer  premiums  for  improved  systems  of  agriculture.  We  give  out  seeds  to 
the  tenants  every  year  on  credit,  and  we  give  about  £30  a-year  among  the  small  tenants 
for  green  crops,  &c. ; and  though  we  have  effected  some  improvement  in  the  growth  of  green 
crops  and  the  regular  rotation  of  crops,  I should  say,  upon  an  estate  on  which  there  are 
nearly  800  tenants,  the  progress  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  expenditure  which  Lord  Palmerston 
has  made  upon  the  estate.  I should  state,  however,  that  owing  to  the  abundance  of  sea 
manure,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  take  a number  of  white  crops  in  succession.  After  manure 
they  generally  take  one  crop  of  potatoes,  and  then  a crop  of  oats,  and  then  manure  again ; 
so  that  the  ground  is  not  so  much  exhausted  as  it  would  be  in  other  places.  And  though 
the  land  is  mountainous  and  poor,  the  oats  are  considered  of  good  quality,  and  the  potatoes 
are  abundant. 

53.  There  has  been  a considerable  expenditure  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  improvement 
of  the  harbour  there  ? — Yes. 

64.  Has  that  enabled  a great  number  of  the  tenants  to  obtain  a livelihood  by  fishing  ?-^ 
I should  think  it  has  enabled  a great  number  of  the  tenants  to  obtain  a livelihood,  but  it 
was  by  means  of  the  expenditure  upon  the  harbour,  which  has  been  about  £15,000.  The 
fishing  is  also  increased. 

55.  What  is  the  average  rent  of  arable  land  upon  the  estate? — Arable  land  is  rather 
an  indefinite  word,  there  is  such  a variety  of  qualities  under  cultivation.  I may  say  from 
20s.  to  25s.  the  Irish  acre,  perhaps  it  goes  up  as  high  as  30s.  for  the  best  quality ; but  in 
saying  so  I should  observe  there  is  not  a great  deal  of  prime  land  upon  the  estate ; it  is 
rather  a poor  estate. 

56.  Was  the  peasantry  in  a very  pauperised  condition  when  the  leases  expired  in  1838, 
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were  their  ho«sey  ery  bad  ?-Yes  ; I found  them  living  in  villages,  and  occupying  a few 
acres  m several  different  spots.  It  was  to  remedy  that  evil,  whfch  had  grown  to  Inch  an 
eiteut,  that  it  became  necessary  to  square  and  consolidate  the  holdings ; and  of  course  it  was 
necessary  to  throw  down  the  houses  in  those  villages,  and  make  the  tenants  build  new 
houses  on  the  road  side,  on  the  sites  pointed  out  to  them.  I would  not  sav  however  that  the 
tenants  were  pauperised.  ’ ’ 

^-*^7  objections  to  the  new  arrangement  you  proposed  to  make  Not 
generally  There  w^  on  some  townlands  agood  deal  of  opposition,  but  it  was  more  as  to  the 
squaie  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  individual,  than  any  general  opposition. 

understanding  among  the  tenantry  that  no  one  should  be  disnos 
sessed?— Lord  Palmerston  s distinct  orders  were,  that  no  man  should  be  dispossessed 
he  chose  to  go,  and  then  he  was  to  have  assistance  to  enable  him  to  go  to  America  or 

59.  Have  you  reason  to  know  whether  the  rent  that  was  paid  to  the  former  lessees  was 
more  or  less  than  you  put  upon  them  ?— As  far  as  I am  able  to  say,  I should  say  it  was  not 
a great  deal  more  or  less  in  those  cases.  I can  mention  other  cases  on  other  estates  by-and-bv 

60.  Was  any  condition  made  by  Lord  Palmerston,  that  each  of  the  parties  should  build 
a house  of  the  descrmtion  you  have  mentioned  ?-Yes,  he  could  not  occupy  the  farm 
otherwise.  We  told  him.  There  is  your  holding;  if  you  take  it,  you  must  build  a house 
upon  it ; the  old  one  must  come  down. 

61.  How  did  you  settle  about  the  allowance  you  made  those  tenants  who  chose  to  eo 
out;— -was  it  in  reference  to  the  size  of  the  holding,  or  the  amount  necessary  to  take  him  to 
^ necessary  to  take  the  man  and  his  family  to  America. 

62.  Were  there  many  famihes  who  removed  ?_Not  more  than  half-a-dozen  families, 

houses?— Yes  exception,  all  the  occupying  tenants  were  able  to  build  those 

64.  Have  any  cases  occurred  of  tenants  quitting  those  farms  newly  aUotted  to  them  : and 
so,  have  applications  been  made  to  Lord  Palmerston  for  any  allowance  in  respect  of  the 
houses  built  ? — There  have  not  been  any  such  cases.  ^ 

fr  “"y  "O’f  arrangement  where  a man  got  a smaller  farm 

than  he  held  before  ? Yes,  they  drew  lots  for  them.  There  were  cases  of  that  kind.  The 
surveyor  pve  a great  deal  of  attention  to  it ; and  if  a smaller  lot  fell  to  the  portion  of  a 
man  than  he  had  formerly  held,  he  contrived  to  enlarge  it  a little  in  quantity  (most  of  the 
townlands  being  intersected  by  bog)  by  taking  a piece  of  the  adjoining  bog ; and  in  that  wav 
he  got  his  origmal  quantity.  J b s > ««*y 

ff6.  Is  that  piece  of  bog  comprised  within  the  Ave  acres  ?— Yes,  if  it  is  enclosed  in  the 
Tt  fk®’  I*  “ turbary,  only  of  that  it  for  cultivation ; and  most  of 

that  has  been  brought  under  cultivation  since. 

67.  Are  there  many  holdings  less  than  five  acres  ?— Yes,  a vast  number. 

68.  Are  those  who  have  not  had  five  acres  fishermen  ? — Many  of  them  live  by  the 

mtiv^ion  of  the  soil,  and  have  no  other  means  of  subsistence  during  the  last  few  years, 
wages^^ ' ^ deal  of  employment,  and  they  have  been  earning 

69.  What  are  the  average  daily  wages  ?— Ten-pence  a-day. 

70.  In  summer? — I do  not  recollect  paidieularly. 

much  tenantry  now  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  which  has  been  made  ? Very 

72.  There  is  np  dispute  from  one  gaining  and  the  other  losing  ?— No  ; the  only  wav  to 
prevent  disputes  is  to  square  the  holdings  and  consolidate  them.  The  line  of  division  is 
str^ght  and  well  defined.  There  are  ditches  between  each  holdinc. 

73.  Did  you  pajr  them  any  thing  for  making  the  ditches?— No,  except  giving  them  quicics 

74.  Did  you  insist  upon  any  internal  division  of  the  farms  ?— The  first  thin|  was  to  make 
the  externd  ^vision ; _ we  a.re  now  going  on  with  the  internal.  We  have  so  much  to  do  with 
squarmg  the  lands  which  will  be  out  of  lease  soon,  that  we  are  not  able  to  do  so  much  in  the 
internal  arrangements  as  we  could  wish. 

^7  tenants,  recognised  on  the  estate  ?— 
Not  at  all  to  the  extent  that  it  is  m the  north  of  Ireland ; at  the  same  time,  if  a tenant  came 
e agent,  and  stated  that  he  had  sold  his  farm  to  another  person,  and  that  person  was 
jpioved  of  by  the  agent,  there  would  be  no  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  consideration 
given  tor  it.  If  the  man  was  approved  of,  he  would  he  taken  upon  paying  off  what  was  due. 
several  cases_  whore  considerable  sums  have  been  paid. 

7b.  Is  It  usual  upon  estates  in  the  county  for  the  tenants  to  apply  to  the  landlord  for 
EwSds*°  usual  to  sell  first  and  ask  permission 

tA  ^ landlord  wished  to  resume  possession  of  a tenant’s  farm,  would  he  be  supposed 

to  be  bound  to  pay  for  the  tenant-right?— Yes,  or  to  give  another  holding.  We  have  resumed  a 
number  of  acres  m order  to  establish  a model  farm,  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  done  to  the 
S.T  m acres ; they  were  all  tenants-at-will.  We  gave  each  of  the  tenants  £5  for 

remoymg,  and  gave  them  other  holdings  equivalent,  upon  other  parts  of  the 
state  rontiguous;  that  is  a case  where  the  landlord  took  the  land  into  his  own  hands. 
wliAf*  found  such  a number  of  people  on  the  land  where  leases  had  been  granted, 

aTiH  have  you  taken  to  prevent  sub-division  in  future  ? — The  most  constant  vigilance ; 

oIiftr-A  1 ®ub-division  occurs,  to  servo  a notice  to  quit,  and  enforce  it  if  not 

7 ■ It  IS  generally  in  the  case  of  a son  or  a daughter  marrying  that  the  sub-division 

TT 
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talcos  place  ; but  there  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  detecting  it  upon  an  estate  where  the  hold- 
ings are  squared,  as  there  would  be  where  the  tenants  hold  scattered  portions  of  land, 
because  you  see  at  once  when  there  is  another  tenant  upon  it. 

79.  What  would  you  contemplate  doing  in  the  case  of  an  estate,  circumstanced  as 
Mullaghmore  is,  when  you  found  upon  two  hundred  acres,  135  tenants  ? — That  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  case  I have  before  me  at  this  moment.  It  is  about  a month  ago  that  we  received 
the  return  from  the  steward,  and  we  are  now  considering  it.  Lord  Palmerston  has  lately 
made  a new  road  round  the  coast,  and  what  I propose  is,  to  lay  out  lots  of  half  an  acre  or  an 
acre  for  those  fifty  fishermen,  who  have  no  land,  and  get  them  to  build  suitable  houses,  or  get 
others  to  build  them  for  them,  and  by  that  means  to  provide  for  the  fishermen.  With  respect  to 
those  who  occupy  land,  and  Hve  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  we  shall  not  find  any  difficulty 
in  giving  each  of  them  portions  of  land. 

80.  Averaging  four  acres  a-piece? — Not  so  much  as  that;  it  is  about  two  acres  and  a half 
each ; that  is  my  general  idea. 

81.  If  it  should  come  to  be  only  two  acres  and  a half  each,  should  you  adopt  that  plan? — 
Yes,  we  must  do  it ; Lord  Palmerston  would  not  let  us  turn  out  a tenant. 

82.  If  acting  upon  your  own  judgment,  should  you  do  it? — 1 should  be  constrained  to 

do  it.  I do  not  know  what  we  are  to  do  with  thirty  or  forty  poor  persons  who  have  each  • 
large  families,  and  at  present  live  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  if  you  turn  them  off  merely 
to  enlarge  the  holdings  for  others.  It  might  be  difficult  also  to  make  a proper  selection  of 
those  who  are  to  be  turned  off.  , . • 

83.  In  the  part  of  the  estate  divided  among  the  280  tenants,  is  the  rent  paid  more 
regularly  now  than  it  was  when  divided  amongst  the  six  lessees? — The  rent  was  paid 
punctually  then,  as  the  middlemen  had  good  interest ; but  the  rents  upon  these  holdings  ai’e 
better  paid  now,  than  in  the  adjoining  portion  where  the  holdings  have- not  been  squared. 

84.  Those  adjoiniog  portions  having  been  let  about  twenty  years  ago  ?— No,  they  were 

let  long  before,  but  the  leases  were  granted  twenty  years  ago.  We  have  squared  several 
lownlands  of  which  the  leases  were  made  twenty  years  ago.  In  all  these  cases  we  have  re- 
valued the  land  when  the  holdings  were  squared ; and  the  rent  now  fixed  upon,  does  not  very 
much  differ  from  that  which  was  paid  before,  and  I think  the  same  observation  will  apply  to 
those  which  remain  to  be  squared.  _ 

85.  Then,  in  that  case,  the  entire  advantage  wliich  Lord  Palmerston  has  derived  from 
this  outlay  is  completely  prospective  ? — Yes,  it  is  done  to  prevent  the  further  sub-division 
of  the  land,  and  to  facihtate  its  improvement. 

86.  Although  this  expenditure  may  have  been  considerable,  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  Lord  Palmerston  that  the  expenditure  should  have  been  incurred  ?— 
Decidedly. 

87.  Are  you  aware  of  the  tenants,  upon  these  very  small  holdings  of  two  acres  mul  a 

half,  taking  con-acre  land  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  a liveli- 
hood ? I am  afraid  in  that  part  of  the  country  they  could  not  get  con-acre,  but  there  are  a 

great  many  of  the  better  class  of  tenants  who  would  take  it  if  they  could  get  it ; they  find 
it,  however,  very  difficult  to  obtain  upon  the  estate,  or  upon  that  of  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth’s, 
adjoining. 

88.  Have  any  other  leases  expired  since  1841  ? — The  leases  of  several  middlemen  upon 
the  estate  have  expired  since  1841.  The  lease  of  one  townland  expired  last  year  ; it  contains 
42  acres,  and  there  are  twenty-seven  tenants  occupying  those  42  acres.  I have  divided  the 
land  among  the  twenty-seven  tenants,  and  given  each  of  them  a portion. 

89.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  there  ai-e  42  arable  acres  only  in  the  whole  townland,  is 
there  no  bog  ? — Yes,  there  is  hog,  but  not  more  thmi  five  acres. 

90.  So  that  the  whole  .townland  is  not  more  than  fifty  acres? — Not  more,  and  there 
are  twenty-seven  occupying  tenants.  It  is  close  to  the  village  of  Grange. 

91.  Are  they  fishermen? — Not  generally.  Some  of  them  may  be  ; but  it  is  not  so  near 
the  coast  as  the  part  I have  spoken  of  before. 

92.  Arc  they  able  to  get  any  wages  for  labour  in  that  locality? — Very  little;  there  is 
scarcely  a resident  gentleman  in  the  district.  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth  is  the  nearest,  and 
his  residence  is  some  miles  off. 

93.  Do  you  expect  in  those  cases,  that  the  tenants  wiU  ho  able  to  Hve  and  pay  their  rent 
upon  an  acre  and  a half  of  land  ? — Yes. 

94.  What  is  the  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  ? — Potatoes  and  oats. 

95.  Whence  comes  the  manure  ? — They  have  bog  stuff,  and  many  of  them  have  each  a cow. 

96.  They  do  not  depend  upon  the  sea-wrack  for  it? — Yes,  they  draw  a good  deal  of 

ca-wrack,  and  upon  that  particular  part  of  the  estate  they  use  a large  quantity  of  sea-sand. 

97.  Docs  an  acre  and  a half  of  land  give  employment  to  the  male  members  of  each 

amily  ? — I am  afraid  not. 

98.  How  are  they  employed  when  not  engaged  in  their  agricultural  operations? — 1 
dare  say  many  of  them  cut  turf  on  the  bog,  and  take  it  into  Sligo  to  sell.  There  is  an 
immense  intercourse  with  Sligo,  by  donkeys  taking  in  tui'f  for  sale  ; and  they  make  out  a 
shilling  or  two  in  that  way. 

99.  Do  you  permit  the  cutting  of  turf  for  sale  ? — I do  not  say  that  we  permit  it,  hut 
there  are  some  parts  where  it  is  not  any  injury  to  the  estate  ; we  wink  at  it,  rather  tlian 
permit  it. 

100.  Do  you  think,  upon  any  of  these  holdings,  the  time  of  the  tenant  is  fully 
employed  ? — No. 

iOl".  Has  not  that  a tendency  to  create  habits  of  idleness  ? — It  may  have. 
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102.  Do  tlie  TTomen  get  any  employment? — No.  I conceive  that  the  system  of  sub-division 
in  a district  belonging  to  a nobleman,  professing  the  sentiments  wliich  Lord  Palmerston 
holds,  with  respect  to  the  turning  out  of  tenants,  is  only  to  be  remedied  by  the  plan  I have 
adopted  of  squaring  and  consolidating  the  holdings.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  way  in 
which  you  can  prevent  the  sub-division. 

103.  However  you  may  square  and  consolidate,  each  man  does  not  get  more  than  an  acre 
and  a half? — No,  not  in  the  case  of  the  townland,  which  I last  divided,  consisting  of  42 
acres. 

1 04.  Have  they  commenced  building  their  houses  yet  ? — They  may  have  commenced 
since  I was  there  ; they  had  not  then  ; they  had  commenced  their  ditches. 

105.  Do  they  fully  understand,  that  no  further  sub-division  will  be  allowed? — Yes. 

106.  And  Lord  Palmerston’s  feelings  will  not  allow  any  further  sub-division  ? I 

think  not. 

107.  Are  there  any  loan  funds  brought  into  operation  in  that  district  ? — There  are  loan 

funds  there,  but  they  are  not  dependent  upon  them.  There  is  one  at  Sligo,  and  another 
upon  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth’s  estate ; but  the  benefits  of  a loan  fund  to  agricultural  tenants 
are,  in  my  opinion,  very  doubtful.  • 

108.  Can  you  trace  any  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  people  upon  the  townlands, 
since  the  building  of  those  houses? — Yes,  a very  great  improvement. 

109.  Have  they  become  more  cleanly? — ^Yes,  they  have,  but  that  is  by  continual  watch- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  agent,  and  the  agriculturist  preventing  them  making  pools  in 
front  of  their  doors  for  manure,  and  obliging  them  to  keep  the  houses  glazed,  &c. 

110.  Is  there  an  increasing  desire  for  comfort? — ^Yes,  there  is,  in  most  pai’ts  of  Ireland, 
I should  say. 

111.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  county  cess  payable  per  pound,  or  per  cent.,  upon  that 
estate  ? — I am  afraid  I could  not  answer  that  question  correctly. 

112.  Have  you  compared  any  of  your  recent  valuations  with  the  government  valuation 
for  the  allotment  of  the  county  cess  ? — I have. 

113.  What  proportion  do  you  find  it  bears  generally  ? — Generally  speaking,  the  rent  is 
higher  than  the  ordnance  valuation.  At  the  same  time,  I must  say,  that  I have  carefully 
compared  the  ordnance  valuation  of  several  estates  with  which  I am  acquainted,  and  I do 
not  think  it  gives  a very  accurate  view  of  the  value  of  particular  portions,  though  it  may 
give  an  accurate  view  generally,  of  the  barony  or  parish. 

114.  Have  you  found  very  considerable  discrepancies  as  to  clay  lands? — ^Yes,  I have 
known  lands  let  at  46s.  an  acre  valued  at  305.,  and  land  that  we  Iiave  set  at  28s.  an  acre 
valued  as  high  as  35s.,  on  the  same  estate. 

115.  Have  you  observed  whether  that  which  was  valued  at  a high  rate  was  clay  land,  and 
that  which  was  valued  at  a low  rate  was  light  land?-— I have  not. 

116.  Has' the  poor-rate  been  paid  upon  this  estate  ? — Yes,  it  has;  but  there  are  no  poor 
people  in  the  poor-house  at  Sligo  from  that  estate.  The  estate  is  within  seven  to  fourteen 
miles  of  Sligo,  along  the  coach  road. 

1 1 7.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  the  rate  levied  per  pound  ? — I think  it  is  5d. 

118.  The  tithe  payable  in  that  part  of  Sligo  is  per  acre,  I presume  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

119.  How  much  is.it  per  acre? — The  tithe  is  assessed  upon  the  valuation  of  the  holding; 
and  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  estate  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  county  Sligo,  his 
lordship  is  himself  the  owner  of  a largo  portion  of  the  tithe,  and  he  pays  only  the  small  tithe 
to  the  vicar,  about  £80  a-year. 

120.  What  proportion  is  the  vicarial  tithe  supposed  to  bear  to  the  other  tithe  upon  the 
estates  of  Lord  Palmerston  ? — I think  it  is  half. 

121.  Of  course  Lord  Palmerston  receives  the  tithe  from  the  land  you  speak  of  1 — No,  the 
lands  are  let  tithe  free,  except  in  the  case  of  old  leases. 

122.  During  the  existence  of  the  six  leases  you  spoke  of,  the  tithe  was  paid  by  the  tenant  ? — 
In  several  cases  of  the  old  leases,  made  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  the  impropriate  tithe  was 
demised  with  the  land.  In  some  few  instances  the  tithe  was  not  demised  with  the  land,  I 
do  not  recollect  receiving  any  tithe  till  the  rent-charge'act  came  into  operation.  It  is  only 
since  the  old  leases  began  to  expire  that  I have  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
property. 

123.  Practically  speaking,  has  the  tithe  been  added  to  the  rent  upon  the  new  letting  ? — 
No;  the  land  is  valued  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  tithe.  Our  practice  has 
been,  upon  that  estate,  that  the  surveyor,  who  divided  the  holdings  under  directions  given  to 
him,  goes  over  the  land  and  values  each  portion,  and  then  the  agent  and  the  agriculturist 
follow,  with  that  valuation  in  their  hand,  and  make  such  alterations  as  they  think  fit,  and  that 
is  the  rent  fixed  upon  the  tenant ; and  I do  not  think  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  have 
in  their  mind  any  reference  to  tithe. 

124.  Upon  the  other  parts  of  the  estate,  where  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  the  lay  impro- 
priator, is  the  tithe  added  to  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

125.  Even  in  the  case  of  a tenant-at-will? — Yes. 

126.  Is  the  amount  of  the  tithe  payable  in  the  district  taken  into  consideration  in  making 
the  valuation  for  letting  the  lands  ? — Upon  the  lands  I have  valued  myself  I have  not  taken 
it  into  the  account  at  all;  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  the  tithe  varies  very  much  in 
different  localities. 

127.  Your  principle  of  valuation  is  the  rent  which  the  tenant  can  fairly  afford  to  pay  ? — 
Yes,  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  without  reference  to  what  the  landlord  has  to 
pay  out  of  it. 

F 2 
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128.  Lord  Palmerston  has  spent  a good  deal  of  money  in  the  planting  of  bent,  to  prevent 
the  drifting  of  sand  ? — Yes,  about  800  acres. 

129.  Has  that  land  become  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  grazing? — The  object  was  to 
prevent  the  sand  drifting  upon  the  adjoining  cultivated  lands,  and  in  that  respect  it  has  been 
completely  effective.  A very  curious  operation  has  taken  place  subsequently  to  its  being 
planted.  When  the  bent  succeeded  in  preventing  the  sand  from  drifting,  the  surface  became 
covered  with  a species  of  clover  and  trefoil  grass ; and  as  soon  as  it  was  well  covered  with 
the  grass  and  clover,  the  bent  began  to  die  away. 

130.  Do  you  consider  that  that  arises  from  natural  causes,  or  from  the  biting  of  the  sheep? 

From  natural  causes ; from  the  soil  becoming  covered  with  a surface  of  grass. 

131.  It  is  now  fit  for  grazing? — Yes,  in  those  parts  the  most  sheltered.  Where  the 
natural  clover  has  succeeded,  it  is  fit  for  grazing;  and,  at  the  same  tim^  the  grazing  is 
managed  with  considerable  care,  so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  growing  bent  m other  places ; 
but  still  the  object  is  gained  of  preventing  the  sand  drifting  from  those  sand  hills.  Besides 
planting  bent  upon  that  large  range  of  sand  hills.  Lord  Palmerston  has  imported  a quantity 
of  the  seeds  of  the  Pinvs  maritima  major,  the  maritime  pine,  from  the  south  of  France.  We 
have  sown  about  two  hundred  acres  with  the  seed  of  the  pine,  and  intermixed  portions  of  'it 
with  forest  trees,  such  as  the  oak,  &c.,  and  the  pino  has  succeeded  very  well ; it  is  very  slow 
in  growth  for  the  first  few  years ; during  that  time  it  seems  to  be  growing  downwards 
entirely.  I have  examined  it  carefully,  and  it  appears  to  me  that,  after  it  has  completely 
succeeded  in  spreading  its  roots  and  laying  hold  of  the  sand  in  all  directions,  it  begins  to  grow 
upwards,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  growth  upon  the  surface  for  the  first  few  years  is  not  so 
great  as  it  really  is ; but,  so  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  a very  large  portion  of  that  experiment 
has  succeeded.  Whether  the  climate  will  •ultimately  suit  it,  time  alone  will  prove. 

132.  Have  they  been  at  all  cut  off  by  the  frost  ? — Not  by  the  frost.  Some  have  been  cut 
off  by  the  severe  winds ; but  a great  many  of  them  are  prospering. 

133.  Did  you  plant  the  forest  trees  or  sow  the  seeds  of  the  forest  trees  with  the  seeds  of 
the  pine,  or  put  them  in  subsequently?— The  seeds  of  the  pine  and  the  seeds  of  the  forest 
trees  were  all  dibbled  in  very  carefully,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  steward,  who  is  a 
good  nurseryman. 

134.  Have  vou  had  any  occasion  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  to  take  proceedings  to  recover 
rents  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

135.  What  was  the  course  adopted  ? — ^Very  frequently  we  proceeded  by  distress. 

136.  Have  there  been  many  instances  where  the  goods  were  replevied  ? Very  few. 

137.  In  the  cases  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  where  the  amount  admits  of  it,  do  you  proceed 
m the  barrister’s  court  by  ejectment,  or  by  action  of  debt  ?— Where  it  is  under  fifty  pounds 
we  proceed  by  notice  to  quit  and  ejectment. 

138.  Is  that  better  than  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  the  rent  by  civil  bill  action  f— 
Yes  ; but  within  the  last  year  wc  have  tried  the  civil  bill  action  and  found  it  useful  in  very 
small  holdings. 

139.  Do  you  find  that  more  effectual  than  distraimng  ? — ^Yes,  I tliink  it  is ; it  is  in  fact 
getting  an  execution  against  the  body. 

140.  In  what  district  have  you  tried  it  ? — The  counties  in  which  we  have  tried  that  action 
are  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and  Cavan. 

141.  Have  you  found  that  proceeding  answer  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

disposed  to  try  it  in  other  counties  ?— Only  in  cases  of  very  small  holdings. 
I should  say,  generally  speaking,  I am  not  fond  of  any  proceeding  to  recover  rent,  but  by 
ejectment.  We  very  seldom  distrain.  '' 

143.  An  ejectment  with  notice  to  quit  ?— Yes,  or  without  it,  if  there  are  leases. 

144.  Could  you  state  the  amount  in  money  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  to  pay  in  refer- 

ence to  those  townlands,  to  carry  out  the  arrangement  you  have  spoken  of  ?— He  paid  about 
£400  for  the  roads;  about  £150  for  trees  and  quicks,  besides  the  cost  of  the  general  super- 
intendence. ^ 


1 45.  Then  the  tenants  contributed  in  labour  £400  towards  the  roads  and  the  fences  Yes, 
the  roads  and  the  fences,  besides  making  the  fence  for  the  division  of  their  farms.  I was 
surprised  at  the  tenants  doing  so  much.  It  was  impossible  to  get  liis  lordship  over  here  at 
the  time,  m consequence  of  his  ofiicial  duties ; but  had  his  lordship  been  able  to  visit  the  pro- 
perty, and  had  all  matters  gone  on  satisfactorily,  there  might  probably  have  been  an  allowance 
to  the  tenants  of  four  or  five  pounds  each,  for  building  the  houses;  but  we  were  forced  into 
toe  thing  without  seeing  the  extent  to  which  we  were  going  till  it  was  done;  and  the  leases 
did  not  all  expire  together,  and  I do  not  know  that  the  tenants  saw  the  extent  of  it.  The 
rent  now  paid  by  those  280  tenants  is  about  £1,500  a-year. 

_ 146.  You  think  the  advantage  of  this  operation  to  the  tenantry  was,  that  their  farms  were 
in  a more  manageable  state,  and  that  it  enabled  them  better  to  pay  the  same  rent,  upon  the 

same  amount  of  land,  held  differently  ? Yes.  ^ 

c you  directed  your  attention  to  the  possibility  of  procuring  some  employment 

for  the  women  and  children  in  that  part  of  Ireland  ?— I have  not  been  able  to  think  of  any- 
thing ; spinning  does  not  pay  them. 

148.  How  are  they  employed  generally  ?— They  work  in  the  fields,  and  I suppose  they 

do  a little  spinning  , the  spinning  of  Imeu  yarn  was  a good  deal  in  use  in  that  p^t  of  the 
country  at  one  time.  ^ 

149.  If  a similar  case  occurred  upon  ap  inland  estate,  do  you  tliink  you  could  lay  it  out  in 
the  same  manner  ?— Upon  several  estates  which  I manage,  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  hold- 
ings are  quite  as  small  as  upon  Lord  Palmerston’s.  I receive  the  rents  of  Lord  Westmeath’s 
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estate  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and,  I find  up^on  a portion  of  that  estate  upon  the  borders 
of  Galway  and  Mayo,  where  the  two  counties  join,  the  average  rent  paid  by  each  occupier 
is  under  £1 ; upon  most  of  the  townlands  in  that  portion  of  the  estate  the  holdings  have  not 
been  squared.  I have  not  been  very  long  agent  to  the  property. 

150.  Is  that  under  old  leases  ?— Yes,  partly  under  old  leases  to  middlemen,  but  a few  of 
them  have  expired.  I was  going  to  allude  to  another  case  which  occurred  on  another  part 
of  the  estate  of  Lord  Westmeath,  by  the  expiration  of  a lease  in  May  last,  in  the  county  of 
Roscommon.  ^ 

161.  What  is  the  name  of  the  townland  ?— The  townland  is  Ardgallagher  ; there  are 
78  Irish  acres  of  arable  land,  and  24  acres  of  bog,  and  I found  22  tenants  occupying  those  78 
acres.  There  are  only  four  10  acre  farms  in  the  whole,  the  rest  are  all  small ; and  the  plan  I 
propose  to  adopt,  with  his  lordship’s  sanction,  upon  that  townland  is,  to  colonise  a portion  of 
the  bog  with  some  of  the  tenants  of  the  smaller  holdings,  as  I have  done  on  parts  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  estate. 

152.  Is  any  part  of  it  cut-out  bog? — Yes,  like  most  of  the  bog  in  old  leases,  a large 
portion  of  it  overflowed  with  water  in  winter,  from  neglect,  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  some 
expense  to  get  that  water  off ; in  the  first  instance,  there  are  two  bogs  upon  opposite  portions 
of  the  townland,  containing  together  twenty-four  acres,  and  I think,  by  that  means,  I should 
be  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  tenants  to  about  twelve  on  the  seventy-eight  acres,  or  four- 
teen at  most.  I do  not  intend  to  lessen  the  ten  acre  farms.  There  is  but  one  other  remedy 
that  I know  of,  and  that  is  to  turn  them  off  upon  the  high  road,  and  give  them  each  a few 
pounds.  Whether  that  will  be  done  I do  not  know.  The  arrangements  are  not  yet  completed. 
I have  told  the_  people  that  there  will  be  changes,  though  I have  not  mentioned  of  what 
nature.  1 mention  this,  to  show  that  there  are  other  cases  where  the  holdings  are  as  RinnlT 
as  upon  the  sea  coast,  and  where  if  the  landlord  acts  upon  the  plan  of  setting  the  land  to  the 
occupying  tenants,  the  holdings  must  continue  so. 

153.  In  the  ease  which  you  have  just  mentioned,  have  they  any  facilities  for  manure,  such 
as  bog  or  limestone  gravel  ? — They  have,  and  other  facilities. 

154.  At  what  is  the  land  set  ? — There  was  a benefleial  interest  in  the  lease  up  to  last 
April  or  May.  I do  not  know  the  rent  paid  by  the  occupying  tenants.  I found  the  middle- 
man himself  in  the  occupation  of  fifteen  acres,  and  at  present  I intend  to  continue  him.  lAo 
not  know  why  I should  not ; of  course,  landlords  feel  that  they  have  been  very  badly  treated 
by  the  bringing  in  of  this  numerous  tenantry  by  the  middlemen,  but  it  would  be  punishing 
the  son  for  the  sins  of  the  father,  to  refuse  to  continue  him  tenant  to  any  part  of  the  land, 
for  it  was  the  father  of  this  man  who  had  the  original  lease. 

155.  In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  of  this  townland  was  held  by  one  person  ? Yes,  for  three 

lives,  or  thirty-one  years. 

156.  By  adopting  that  system  of  squaring  the  farms,  and  giving  each  of  the  eighteen 

tenants  three  acres,  do  you  consider  that  they  can  live  and  pay  their  rent  ? Yes,  I do. 

157.  Without  any  peculiar  advantages  of  manure? — Therearethe  limestone  gravel  and 
bog  stuff. 

158.  Can  you  give  us  any  calculation  upon  which  you  found  that  opinion  ?— I speak  from 

experience  and  personal  knowledge.  I find  people  paying  rent  upon  those  small  holdings,  and 
living.  ® 

159.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  paid ; is  it  paid  at  pai’ticular  stated  periods,  or  do 
you  get  it  a few  shillings  at  a time? — No,  we  do  not  make  it  a practice  to  take  rents  in  that 
way ; they_  are  payable  half-yearly,  and  it  would  not  do  to  be  taking  small  sums  of  money  and 
giving  receipts  on  account ; the  tenants  would  soon  say  that  they  bad  paid  up  the  rent.  The 
usual  period  for  collecting  rent  from  that  class  of  tenant,  is  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the 
end  of  February. 

160.  The  pig  is  the  main  thing? — Yes;  they  generally  derive  their  rent  from  that.  I 

speak  of  the  very  small  holdings.  With  respect  to  that  portion  of  Lord  Westmeath’s  estate 
bordering  upon  Mayo  and  Galway,  and  the  estate  of  another  gentleman  in  nearly  the  same 
keahty  to  which  we  are  agents,  a very  large  number  of  the  tenants  go  to  England  for  the 
harvest  season,  and  they  pay  their  rent  generally  by  the  money  they  bring  home  from 
England.  ° 

161.  Is  it  usual  for  the  small  tenants  to  pay  a year’s  rent  at  once  ? — Yes,  particulai-ly  those 
who  go  to  England. 

162.  What  becomes  of  their  families  ?— Some  of  them  go  about  the  country  begging ; but 
they  generally  stay  at  home,  and  live  upon  the  potatoes  they  have  saved  of  the  previous  crop. 

163.  Is  there  any  employment  on  that  estate  for  the  women  and  children?— There  is  no 

emplOTment  for  the  men,  women,  or  children,  except  what  the  men  get  by  going  to  England 
or  to  Kilkenny,  and  other  parts  of  Leinster ; it  is,  I think,  the  worst  part  of  Ireland  for  getting 
employment.  ® * 

164.  You  recommend  this  system  of  small  farms,  as  against  the  objectionable  system  of 
dispossessing  the  tenants  ? — Nothing  else. 

165.  Admitting  its  tendency  to  create  habits  of  idleness  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  neces- 
sarily creates  habits  of  idleness. 

, conceive,  that  where  a family  occupies  so  small  a portion  of  land  as  three  acres, 

sufficient  employment  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  employment, 
a though,  if  they  cultivated  the  land  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  would  find  much  greater 
employment  than  they  do.  - o j & 

167.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  employment,  and  they  have  not  extraneous  employment, 
must  not  the  system  have  a tendency  to  create  habits  of  idleness  ? I do  not  know  that  I 


\2th  Decemisr,  1843. 
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lithDcccmher,  1843.  could  answer  that,  because  I must  take  into  my  mind  the  habits  which  would  be  induced  by 
turning  them  off ; I think  it  better  that  people  should  have  an  acre  or  half  an  acre  of  land, 
Joseph  Kinraid  cs  should  have  nothing  but  a house  or  a room  to  live  in ; it  is  better  for  them  to 

’ have  some  employment  by  which  they  can  obtain not  earn — ^but  obtain  a livelihood  for  their 

families  by  cultivating  a small  portion  of  land,  than  that  they  should  be  living  in  towns 
dependent  upon  occasional  demands  for  their  labour,  by  persons  willing  to  pay  them  wages, 
or  be  driven  to  the  poor-house. 

168.  You  have  not  quite  led  us  to  understand,  that  a farmer  holding  thi’ee  acres,  can  sub- 
sist  and  pay  you  your  rent  upon  that  alone  without  any  extraneous  assistance  ? — Yes,  I find  it 
the  general  practice,  that  tenants  holding  three  acres  of  land  do  maintain  their  families,  and 
pay  their  rent. 

169.  And  without  going  to  England  during  the  harvest  ? — Yes;  that  practice  is  confined 
to  the  west  of  Ireland. 

170.  Have  you  managed  other  estates  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  than  those  of  Lord 
Westmeath? — Yes. 

171.  Can  you  mention  anything  different  in  the  management  of  the  estates  in  the  county 
of  Roscommon  from  what  you  have  observed  in  the  county  of  Sligo  ? — The  estate  I manage 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon  is  a large  one,  belonging  to  Mr.  Ferrall;  it  consists  of  two 
distinct  classes  of  tenants,  ono  holding  large  grazing  farms,  from  which  the  fair  of  Ballina- 
sloe  is  supplied  with  sheep  and  cattle  ; they  generally  hold  farms  of  from  200  to  1,000  acres, 
consisting  entirely  of  grass  land ; the  other  is  a class  of  small  holders,  who.  live  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  With  respect  to  the  grazing  farmers,  when  we  have  set  land  to  any 
of  them  as  tenants,  they  have  generally  had  Teases  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years  or  a life. 

1 72.  Do  you  give  a life  ? — Yes,  sometimes.  With  respect  to  the  small  tenants,  the  only 
object  I conceive,  either  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  or  tenant  as  to  leases,  has  been  political, 
in  order  to  make  freeholds  ; we  have  not  found  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants 
to  obtain  leases. 

173.  Do  you  give  that  answer  as  applying  generally  all  over  Ireland,  or  in  reference  to 
that  estate  ? — I was  speaking  particularly  with  reference  to  that  estate,  but  the  answer  has 
very  general  application  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  with  which  I am  conversant. 

174.  Is  there  a tendency  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  to  your  knowledge,  to  throw  lands 
into  large  farms,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  to  the  grazing  farmers  ? — Only  the  grazing 
lands. 

175.  There  is  no  tendency  to  turn  tillage  land  into  grazing  land  ? — Not  in  my  experience, 
and  I think,  vice  versa,  there  is  not  a tendency  in  lancfiords  to  turn  large  grazing  farms  into 
small  tillage  farms.  There  is  one  exception  to  that,  in  the  case  of  a noble  lord  in  that 
county,  who  has  taken  a very  large  farm  from  a grazing  tenant,  and  set  it  to  persons  to  reside 
and  cultivate  it. 

176.  What  size  farm  was  it? — About  500  acres.  I should  say,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  there  is  not  any  disposition  to  cut  up  the  grazing  farms 
into  small  holdings,  under  the  idea  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  them  or  theii’ 
tenants. 

1 77 . Nor  any  wish  on  their  part  to  convert  small  tillage  farms  into  grazing  farms  ? No ; 

the  tillage  farms  are  too  small  to  enable  them  to  do  that,  the  contrast  in  tlie  county  of  Ros- 
common in  that  respect  is  very  great.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the  grazing  fai*ms  and 
the  tillage  farms  is  as  great  as  if  they  were  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

178.  Is  the  rent  paid  per  acre,  by  the  tenant  of  the  small  farm,  the  same  as  that  paid  by 
the  holder  of  the  grazing  farm  ? — -If  I was  to  give  an  opinion,  I should  say  that  the  small 
tenant  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  a higher  rent  for  cultivating  his  farm  in  any  way  he  pleases, 
than  the  grazing  farmer  who  is  obhged  to  keep  his  farm  in  grass,  hut  I should  think  that  on 
the  whole  the  grass  farms  pay  as  much  rent.  In  the  county  of  Roscommon  the  system  of 
bimning  and  con-acre  is  very  general,  and  the  first  thing  generally  done  to  a farm  in  convert- 
ing  it  from  grazing  into  tillage,  is  to  burn  it,  and  althou^  therefore  a higher  rent  might  be 
got  for  a few  years,  I should  think  that  after  some  years,  more  rent  would  not  be  got  for  it 
by  tillage  than  by  grazing  it. 

179.  Is  the  burning  permitted  ?_Not  generally  ; I have  known  landlords  permit  it. 

180.  Is  It  frequently  permitted  by  middlemen?— I am  not  able  to  state  from  my  own 
experience. 

181.  Are  the  grazing  farms  generally  held  by  those  who  reside  on,  and  manage  the  farms 
themselves  .-—They  are  held  almost  invariably  by  persons  who  occupy  and  manage  the  farms 
themselves,  but  do  not  reside.  The  tenant  resides  upon  one  farm,  and  has  other  farms  at 
several  miles  distant.  In  the  grazing  farms  upon  Mr.  Ferrall’s  estate  there  are  not  any  resi- 
dent tenants — nothing  but  the  herd ; the  consequence  of  that  system  manifestly  is,  that  there 
must  be  a great  want  of  employment  for  the  pauper  tenantry  in  the  neighbourhood. 

182.  Upon  those  farms  where  the  object  is  principally  grazing,  has  any  improvement 

Imen  mtroduced  m the  management  of  the  cattle  and  house-feeding  ? There  is  no  sucJi 

thing  as  house-feeding  there ; the  practice  is  to  build  a hay  stack  in  the  field,  and  to  keep 
the  cattle  m the  field  all  the  winter.  I speak,  of  course^  generally,  and  there  are,  no  doubt, 
many  exceptions. 

183.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  draining  of  the  land  ?— Yes,  and  it  is  very 
common  to  put  limestone  gravel  upon  the  grass  land,  which  is  found  very  useful  if  the 
land  IS  properly  drained. 

1 84.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  that  sort  of  improve- 
meut.^ — Yes. 
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185.  What  do  you  estimate  the  cost  at  ? — It  costs,  as  near  as  I can  calculate,  exclusive  of 
draining,  from  £4  to  £5  an  acre. 

186.  What  do  you  put  the  eost  of  the  draining  at  ?— That  depends  upon  the  extent,  and 
■whether  it  is  regular  furrow  draining,  or  open  draining. 

187.  Can  you  state,  of  your  own  knowledge,  what  is  the  usual  rent  paid  in  the  first  year 
after  burning  ?— I have  never  let  any  for  burning,  in  that  way.  In  some  cases  the  tenants 
have  broken  up  ground  with  a view  to  burning,  and  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  it  there  has 
been  a compromise  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  and  the  fine  has  been  paid.  In  one 
case  we  got  as  much  as  £100. 

188.  Have  you  found  it  difficult  to  recover  those  fines  by  law?— I speak  now  of  the 
grazing  farms.  They  were  wealthy  persons,  and  we  had  not  much  difficulty  ; but  in  no  case 
have  we  set  land  to  burn,  nor  in  any  case  have  we  allowed  it,  except  the  tenant  has  paid  a 
fine,  or  that  we  have  failed  in  the  prosecution. 

189.  Have  you  had  much  difficulty  in  succeeding  in  the  prosecution  ?~I  think  not ; it  is 
the  general  opinion  that  it  is  difficult  to  fine  tenants  for  burning.  I have  fined  tenants  for 
burning  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Roscommon,  and  I do  not  think  that  I have 
found  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  magistrates  to  impose  the  fine,  when  the  case  was 
fully  proved. 

190.  Nor  any  difficulty  in  the  law  ? — It  is  troublesome. 

191.  Have  those  cases  been  opposed?. — Some  of  them. 

192.  In  the  ease  of  large  graziers,  did  you  proceed  summaiuly  or  by  action? In  two  or 

three  cases  of  large  graziers  upon  Mr.  Ferrall’s  estate  we  proceeded  by  action,  and  it  was 
settled  by  compromise. 

193.  Is  tbe  general  habit  to  burn  the  whole  surface,  or  only  the  potato  furrow  ? I 

think  they  do  not  burn  tbe  whole  surface ; but  the  system  varies.  The  system  of  burning 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  exists  very  generally,  I understand,  throughout  Galwa;^ 
Mayo,  and  Roscommon,  arises  very  much  from  the  want  of  manure,  which  is  the  consequence 
of  the  cattle  being  fed  in  the  open  fields,  and  not  being  kept  in  houses.  In  the  part  of  the 
country  where  burning  prevails,  con-acre  prevails  to  a very  great  extent. 

194.  Do  many  disputes  arise  from  the  con-acre  system  ? — I am  not  aware  of  many. 

196.  As  to  the  recovery  of  the  con-acre  rent,  or  the  power  of  removing  the  crop  ?— It  is  not 
usual  to  remove  the  crop  till  the  con-acre  rent  is  paid ; the  crop  is  generally  retained  as  a 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  rent.  At  the  same  time  I know  practically  less  about 
con-acre  than  persons  resident  in  the  country  would  know.  It  is  not  much  sanctioned  by- 
agents,  and  if  it  is  done  unknown  to  them,  the  information  is  kept  from  them. 

196.  Do  you  talce  any  means  to  pi’event  the  letting  of  con-acre? — We  have,  in  some 
instances,  introduced  clauses  into  leases  against  con-acre ; but,  on  a well  managed  estate, 
the  system  of  con-acre  will  not  prevail  except  in  connexion  with  burning. 

197.  It  is  always  liable  to  occur  where  the  labourers  have  no  small  holdings,  such  as  you 
have  described  ? — If  the  labouring  population  have  land  of  their  own  to  cultivate,  they  do 
not  generally  take  con-acre.  There  arc  many  persons  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  who 
live  by  con-acre,  and  have  no  land  of  their  own  except  grazing  land. 

198.  When  they  take  con-acre,  do  they  occupy  it  or  set  it  again  ? They  occupy  it. 

199.  Is  the  con-acre  usually  taken  in  very  sm.all  quantities,  or  do  they  cultivate  it  for 
potatoes  for  sale  ? — It  is  generally  taken  for  the  potato  crop,  and  sometimes  with  a view 
to  the  oat  crop  afterwards. 

200.  And  often  with  a view  of  selling  the  produce  ? — Yes.  In  the  counties  of  Longford 
and  Westmeath,  con-acre  is  taken  chiefly  by  the  farmers  for  the  sake  of  the  straw  for 
manure. 

201.  They  take  the  land  for  two  crops? — ^Yes;  for  two  years  generally. 

202.  What  is  the  process  of  cultivation  after  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  ? If  it  is 

the  agreement  with  the  person  from  whom  they  take  it,  they  lay  it  down  in  grass ; if  there 
is  no  agreement,  they  merely  take  the  crop  off  it,  and  leave  the  tenant  to  cultivate  it 
afterwards  as  he  pleases.  Con-acre  is  not  considered  by  the  people  as  giving  any  hold 
npoa  the  land. 

203.  Consequently,  the  remedies  which  apply  between  landlord  and  tenant  are  not 
considered  to  apply  to  that  ? — I think  not. 

[The  ivitness  toithdrew.'] 

Richard  Samuel  Guinness,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  engaged  as  a land  agent  in  Dublin? — Very  extensively.  ^ 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged  ? — About  three  and  twenty  years. 

3.  Have  you  during  all  that  time  resided  in  Dublin  ?— Yes,  during  all  that  time. 

4.  Have  you  any  partners  ? — I have  two  partners. 

5.  Are  your  connexions  with  estates  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  ? In  every  county  of 

Ireland  except  seven. 

6.  Which  are  the  exceptions  ?— Carlow,  Queen’s  county,  Fermanagh,  Monaghan,  Tyrone, 

Donegal,  and  Kerry.  ® o > .y  . 

7.  Is  it  the  course  of  your  practice  to  visit  the  estates  with  wliich  you  are  connected 

yourselves,  or  are  there  persons  resident  upon  them  who  act  under  you  ? I visit  every 

estate  once  a-year,  and  one  of  my  partners  once  more. 

8-  I suppose  there  is  very  considerable  variation  in  the  practice  of  letting  land  in  different 
coujities? — Yes,  there  is  considerable  variation. 


I2tk  December,  1843. 
Joseph  Kincaid,  esq. 


8. 

..  S.  Guinness,  esq. 
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1-2<A  DecemhcT,\Q4:Z.  9,  Just  advert  to  that  county,  whichever  it  is,  in  which  you  have  the  largest  employ- 
~~  ment  ? — Westmeath  and  Galway,  I should  say. 

„ o ^ “ 10.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  largest  estate  for  which  you  are  agent  in  Westmeath?— 

R.  S.  j-io^ooO  0-year. 

1 1.  That  comprises  a very  considerable  extent  of  acres  ? — Yes,  a very  considerable  extent 
of  acres. 

12.  Does  that  estate  belong  to  a proprietor  who  resides  upon  it? — It  belonged  to  the 
late  Mr.  Richard  Malone  ; it  now  belongs  to  his  trustees.  It  was  the  late  Lord  Sunderlin’s 
estate. 

13.  Is  that  chiefly  let  upon  lease? — Almost  all  upon  lease. 

14.  Old  leases  ? — Some  old  ; not  generally  older  than  1826,  but  there  are  some  older. 

15.  What  is  the  term  of  the  lease  ? — Generally  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years. 

16.  Are  the  lessees  usually  resident  on  the  land? — Yes,  usually;  there  are  not  many 
middlemen  upon  that  estate. 

17.  What  is  the  average  extent  of  the  land  comprised  in  any  of  the  leases? — Perhaps 
the  largest  extent  is  200  acres,  and  it  goes  down  from  that  to  a single  acre. 

18.  How  small  a holding  do  you  ever  comprise  in  a lease? — Even  a single  acre  is 
sometimes  leased. 

19.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  of  those  very  small  holdings  are  desirous  of  having 
leases? — Yes,  excepting  in  some  cases  where  the  landlord  is  alive, _ and  is  an  improving 
landlord ; in  those  cases  I do  not  find  that  they  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  leases ; I 
know  many  cases  where  they  are  not. 

20.  If  they  know  the  landlord,  and  have  dependence  upon  him  ? — Yes. 

21.  But  in  the  estate  to  which  you  have  lastreferred,  there  the  landlords  are  trustees  ? — 
Yes,  the  landlords  are  trustees,  and  they  have  no  power. 

22.  Upon  that  large  estate  is  there  any  agent  constantly  residing  ? — Upon  every  estate 
I have  an  under-agent. 

23.  He  is  not  a person  residing  in  a large  house,  or  malcing  much  expenditure  ? — No, 
nor  is  he  a man  whom  I would  place  in  a condition  of  hostility  to  the  tenantry,  at  least  as 
little  as  possible  ; I do  that  myself  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

24.  Upon  that  estate  what  is  the  course  of  receiving  the  rents ; are  they  received  half- 
yearly  ? — Half-yearly. 

25.  What  arrear  is  usually  allowed  ? — In  the  month  of  April  I endeavour  to  receive 
the  previous  November  rents,  and  in  the  month  of  October  I endeavour  to  receive  the 
previous  May  rents. 

26.  Do  you  usually  succeed  in  receiving  a considerable  proportion  of  those  rents  ? — Yes ; 
I mean  to  say  from  all  the  respectable  tenants  1 do  receive  it  in  that  way. 

27.  Is  it  principally  a tillage  or  grass  country? — It  varies  very  much;  a part  of 
Westmeath  is  grass  land  and  part  tillage,  and  this  particular  estate  is  situated  partly  in  the 
tillage  country,  partly  in  the  grass  country  ; it  consists  of  many  different  estates. 

28.  I believe  the  grass  farmers  are  the  largest  holders  ? — Yes,  invariably. 

29.  Is  the  population  upon  any  part  of  the  estate  very  numerous  ? — Upon  the  agricul 
tural  part  it  is  very  numerous. 

30.  Is  there  much  employment  for  them  upon  wages,  or  are  they  dependent  upon  their 
bit  of  land  ? — There  is  not  much  employment  for  them ; they  are  almost  dependent  upon  the 
little  bit  of  land  they  hold. 

31.  And  you  say  that  it  comes  down  as  low  as  a single  acre  ? — Yes,  as  low  as  a single 
acre. 

32.  Has  there  been  any  re-arrangement,  or  any  re-valuation  of  that  estate  in  the  last 
few  years  ? — No  ; I have  no  power.  That  estate  became  the  subject  of  a law-suit  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Richard  Malone  in  1834  ; then  it  was  thrown  into  the  court  of  chancery,  and 
I was  continued  the  receiver  of  the  court,  having  been  the  private  agent  to  Mr.  Malone.  But 
that  appointment  gives  me  no  power  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  take  any  of 
those  measures  winch  I would  wish.  In  Mr.  Malone’s  life-time  I was  able  to  do  a great  deal. 

33.  You  say  it  gives  you  no  power  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenantry,  or  take 
any  steps  further  than  to  receive  the  rents  ? — No. 

34.  Is  there  any  power  by  application  to  the  master,  or  in  any  way  to  the  court,  to  obtain 
permission  to  make  improvements  according  to  a scheme  which  might  be  submitted  to  it  ? — 
There  is  no  such  practice.  I should  modify  that  answer  by  stating  that  formerly  the  Lord 
Chancellors  refused  all  applications  of  that  kind ; but  I have  found  the  practice  of  Sir  Edward 
Sugden  different  from  that  of  former  times.  In  a case  which  I could  state  if  necessary,  at 
my  own  risk  I made  an  application  to  Sir  Edward  Sugden  a short  time  ago,  I mean  with 
reference  to  a road  I found  exceedingly  necessary  upon  an  estate,  and  he  allowed  me  to  have 
that  road  made. 

35.  What  is  the  mode  of  treating  a townland  or  farm,  the  lease  of  which  has  expired, 
and  upon  which  a large  amount  of  sub-tenantry  may  have  come  during  the  demise  ? — ■ 
Whenever  my  principal  gives  me  power,  I divide  the  farm  amongst  the  more  substantial 
farmers,  in  farms  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres. 

36.  Is  fifteen  acres  the  lowest  limit  to  which  you  practically  go  ? No ; but  I get  the 

farms  as  much  as  I can  to  that  size,  because  that  is  the  size  which  I conceive  will  enable  a 
man  with  industry  to  support  his  family,  and  pay  his  rent.  I speak  of  Irish  acres  always. 

37.  Supposing  the  population  was  so  great  as  not  to  allow  you  to  make  so  large  a sub- 
division, should  you  consider  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  your  employer  to  reduce  the  division 
even  below  fifteen  acres  ? — No ; but  in  a population  of  that  sort  there  are  always  a number 
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esistinff  upon  half  acres  and  less,  and  my  practice  is  never  to  turn  off  a tenant  so  long  as  he 
acts  properly ; but  I put  a man  upon  a whole  acre  instead  of  less,  subjecting  him  to  rent, 
and  endearouring  that  he  should  pay  his  rent  by  his  labour,  for  it  is  impossible  to  pay  it  out 
of  an  acre  ; it  is  impossible  to  live  upon  an  acre  of  land  and  pay  rent  out  of  it,  as  I conceive. 

38  You  divide  the  estate  in  such  an  instance  rather  than  expel  a man,  leaving  him  upon 
his  acre,  but  not  considering  it  any  part  of  an  economical  arrangement  of  the  property  ? — 
No  • I resort  to  such  small  divisions  as  the  least,  where  a choice  of  evils  is  inevitable. 

39.  Can  you  state  the  average  rent  paid  for  arable  land  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  ? — 
Thirty  slullmgs  for  tillage  land,  in  the  part  of  Westmeath  I am  conversant  with. 

40  Upon  estates  not  circumstanced  similar  to  that  of  the  Malone  estates,  but  in  which 
the.employer  is  in  possession  of  the  estate,  is  the  system  of  leasing  general?— I think  in 

latter  years within  a very  few  years — a great  change  has  taken  plaice  in  the  opinion  of 

landlords  upon  the  subject  of  leasing.  I find  now  numbers  of  landlords  refusing  leases  to 

their  tenantry.  • .i.  n j j-  •. 

41.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  prevents  the  tenant  improving  the  land,  or  regarding  it 
with  tlie  same  interest  that  he  otlierwise  would?— Yes,  I think  it  does  where  he.  has  not 
reliance  upon  his  landlord,  which  unfortunately  is  too  general. 

42.  Is  it  usual  upon  the  estates,  with  the  management  of  which  you  are  conversant,  in 
the  county  of  Westmeath,  to  renew  a lease  to  the  middleman  where  there  are  sub-tenants 
upon  the  ^arm  ? — It  is  not  at  all  usual ; quite  otherwise. 

43.  You  have  stated  the  rent  to  be  for  tillage,  thirty  shillings  an  acre,  what  should  you 
say  was  the  rent  of  the  same  quality  of  land  for  grazing  ?~Higher,-  from  thirty  shillings  to 
forty  shillings. 

44.  Is  there  any  tendency  in  that  county  to  consolidate  tillage  farms  and  form  them 
into  grazing  farms  ? — I think  not. 

45.  Is  there  any  allowance  for  tenant-right  generally  in  that  district,  or  on  that  estate  ? — 
I think  not ; generally,  that  is  more  the  practice  in  the  north  of  Ireland  than  in  any  other 
part.  If  I understand  the  question,  it  is  whether  one  tenant  is  apt  to  buy  the  good-will  of 
another,  where  there  is  no  lease  ; I think  not  so  much  in  any  county  as  it  is  in  the  north. 

46.  Is  there  much  selling  of  the  whole  or  portions  of  a farm  going  on  among  the 
tenantry  where  there  are  leases  ? — Not  much. 

47.  What  is  the  usual  time  of  taking  and  giving  up  a farm? — The  taking  is  generally 
the  1st  of  May,  but  they  never  give  up  if  they  can  help  it. 

48.  Wliat  is  the  usual  time  of  issuing  an  ejectment,  when  proceedings  are  taken  to 
recover  rent  in  that  mode  ? — A strict  agent,  and  I am  one  of  those  who  think  that  no  other 
agent  is  fit  to  manage  land  in  Ireland,  will  always  bring  an  ejectment  when  a year’s  rent  is 
due ; that  is,  within  a moderate  time  after  a year’s  rent  is  due,  making  every  fair  allowance 
for  any  fataUty  ; but  I find  if  it  is  postponed  he  is  only  injuring  the  landlord  and  injuring 
the  tenant,  for  if  the  tenant  is  allowed  to  owe  more  tfian  a year’s  rent,  he  goes  on  to  two 
years.  The  agent  is  injuring  the  man  who  employs  him,  and  injuring  the  tenant  who 
ought  to  pay  him. 

49.  What  is  the  mode  of  recovering  rent  you  usually  adopt  in  that  part  of  the  country? — 
Almost  invariably  ejectment ; almost  never  distress. 

50.  Why  have  you  given  up  distress  ? — Because  it  brings  the  authority  of  the  agent 
into  contempt,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  will  be  a rescue. 

51.  Has  the  power  of  issuing  replevins  made  any  difference,  in  your  opinion,  in  that 
respect  ? — No  ; I do  not  think  it  has, 

52.  Do  you  often  proceed  by  civil  bill  action  for  rent,  as  for  a debt, — ^taking  proceedings 
then  against  the  person  of  the  tenant,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  give  up  the  farm  ? — Very 
seldom. 

53.  Is  that  mode  of  procedure  on  the  increase  generally,  should  you  say? — No,  I 
should  think  not.  Ejectment  is  the  more  usual  mode. 

54.  You  have  stated  that  the  usual  time  for  paying  the  November  rent  is  about  April, 
and  the  May  rent  in  October  j when  do  you  allow  the  tenant  the  poor-rate? — At  each  gale, 
at  each  time  of  payment. 

55.  When  the  poor-rate  is  paid,  do  you  allow  it  in  the  next  payment  of  rent,  or  do  you 
hold  it  on  till  the  gale  succeeding  the  rate  is  due  ? — I allow  the  poor-rate  out  of  the  next 
gale  that  is  paid,  no  matter  what  gale  it  may  belong  to. 

56.  Is  that  the  general  custom  ? — As  far  as  I know  it  is. 

57.  Practically,  is  the  tenant-at-will  cliai’ged  with  the  tithe  upon  these  estates  ? — No,  he 
is  not. 

58.  On  the  expiration  of  a lease  where  it  has  been  paid,  is  it  then  demanded  of  the 
tenant,  who  thenceforth  becomes  tenant-at-will  ? — I make  no  alteration  ; it  usually  happens 
that  when  a lease  expires  the  land  is  re-let,  either  with  or  without  a lease,  at  a higher  rent ; 
but  the  subject  of  tithe  or  rent-charge  we  never  introduce. 

59.  Is  it  taken  into  consideration  in  the  re-letting  ? — I think  not ; the  agent  goes  to  the 
land  and  values  it  and  says,  I think  this  land  is  worth  so  much. 

60.  Do  you  value  yourself? — Almost  invariably. 

61.  Does  the  practice  prevail  at  all  of  advertising  for  tenants  in  Westmeath  ? — I have 
never  done  it ; I find  I have  too  many  offers  when  land  is  to  be  let. 

62.  Are  the  lands  under  your  management  usually  let  by  valuation,  or  by  tender  ? — 
Several  people  may  propose,  but  I am  never  guided  by  those  proposals  ; I look  to  my  own 
valuation,  and  my  almost  invariable  practice  is,  to  let  the  land  at  a lower  rate  than  I am 
offered. 
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practice  to  ask  the  occupying  tenant  to  pay  a higher  rent  than  he  has 

proposed  to  pay,  in  consequence  of  higher  proposals  being  made  by  other  parties  ?— It  is  not 
E.  S.  Guino.-ss,  esq.  ^ ^ believe  it  is  the  practice  of  any  respectable  agent  in  Ireland 

From  the  habit  of  always  looking  over  land  I have  a very  good  knowledge  of  its  value.  ‘ 
04.  Have  you  compared  your  valuations  with  the  ordnance  valuations  at  alP— No  I 
have  not.  ’ ^ 

65.  Or  with  the  poor  kwTaluation?_No,  I have  not. 

. Upon  the  Malone  estates,  do  the  leases  contain  any  particular  covenants,  for  instance 

^ I"'®'™'*  tho 

pracuce  ot  the  land  agent  to  prepare  leases,  it  is  done  by  the  law  agent. 

T.  Do  you  examine  the  leases  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  particular  covenants  ■ 

JNo,  not  generally. 

68.  Do  you  examine  leases  of  farms  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  covenants 

are  carried  out?— I do  not  think  I do  generally.  uveuants 

69.  Do  you  take  any  moans  to  prevent  sub-letting  ?— Yes,  in  every  case  where  I can 

^ VO  pains  upon  the  subject  to  prevent  subdivision.  ’ 

iv*  I-  tenants  made  considerable  improvements  on  the  Malone  estate^ No  • 

this  litigation  has  prevented  it  in  a great  measure.  ’ 

They  have  all  leases,  you  say? — Yes,  very  generally. 

72.  If  they  have  all  leases,  why  should  the  litigation,  as  to  whom  the  estate  is  to  ffo 

prevent  improvements? — It  is  singular  that  it  should;  but  so  it  is.  ® ’ 

73.  Are  they  old  leases?— The  greater  part  of  them  were  made  preparatory  to  the 

general  election  of  1826.  ^ *’ 

74.  They  are  leases  which  have  now  ten  years  to  run  many  of  them  ?— Yes. 

75.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  leases  upon  that  estate  ?— There  are  about  260  leases 
10.  Uan  you  state  the  number  occupying  less  than  five  acres?— There  are  about  130 

tenants  occupying  less  than  five  acres. 

77.  Have  you  the  management  of  any  other  estates  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  ? -Yes  • 
but  not  any  very  large  estate.  ’ 

It'  generally  held  by  lease  or  otherwise  ?— Usually  by  lease. 

79.  Ihen,  from  your  knowledge  of  Westmeath,  should  you  be  inclined  to  say,  that  the 

pr3sThere  ' there  ?-Yes,  I should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  leasing  system 

80.  Is  there  greater  improvement  arising  from  that  than  in  other  counties  where  it  does 
not  prevail  ?— I still  think  that  the  subject  of  improvement  in  Ireland  depends  not  so  much 
upon  Having  or  not  having  a lease,  as  upon  the  character  of  the  landlord. 

Yes  ' connected  with  the  management  of  large  estates  in  Galway  ?— 

If  course  of  management  much  the  same  there  in  respect  to  leases,  or  is  it- 
different  ?— It  is  very  much  the  same. 

. the  largest  estate  with  which  you  are  connected  there,  what  is  the  ordinary 

fifteen^  acr5’“’~^^^"  ^ connected  with  there,  the  ordinary  size  is 

f-™;  oT  ““‘r  Westmeath,  whore  there  are  some 

farms  of  200  acres  Tliere  are  upon  this  estate,  m Galway,  farms  of  two  or  three  hundred 
acres  ; but  the  great  mass  of  the  population  have  farms  of  Ibout  fifteen  acres. 

85.  Have  those  been  lettmgs  of  recent  years  ?— Yes,  lettings  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since. 

86.  Are  the  large  fai-ms  grazing  fai-ms?— Yes,  the  large  fm-ms  are.  ^ ^ 

87.  D that  estate,  to  which  you  have  last  referred,  near  the  sea  ?— No,  it  is  inland 

agriculJoSoo“-m£o%l°^^^^  “““  ""  by 

Tl™  what  TO  are  any  houses,  or  other  buildiugs,  provided  upon  that  class  of  farms  ?— 
Tlioy  aro  provided  by  tho  tenant  himself  mvariably,  not  hy  the  hndlord. 

No^  notany  coiitamany  stipulation  for  allowance,  or  compensation  for  allowance?— 

offcr'od'to  fhe*foFT‘'™°^n  '“‘’•’i  “pon  the  compensation  to  be 

satl™  V T?  a S ftat  tho  lengtli  of  the  lease  is  a suffldont  oompon- 

sation  ? It  IS  considered  that  the  length  of  the  lease  is  a snfScient  compensation. 

93  In  what  way  are  any  improvements,  in  the  way  of  building,  made  noon  anv  estate’ 

■"  ®eglocted  state.  ^ ^ ^ 


94.  The  buildings  are  very  mnch  neglected  ?_Yes,  very  much  neglected, 

in  ll  ■ u “r  estate  in  that  county,  or  in  Westmeath, 

m which  the  landlord  has  pursued  a general  system  of  laying  out  monev  in  bnildings  under 
your  advice  ?_Not  either  in  Westmeath  or  Galway.  Dm-ifg  Mr.  Mlne\  hS,  naS 


out  a plan  for  him  for  which  I got  his  permissA  to  allow  mrto  expZ 
improvements  ■ and  as  long  as  he  lived  I carried  it  into  effect ; at  his  deV  my  power  raasod. 
9b.  In  what  way  did  you  manage  that  expenditure?—!  sunk  rivers  mad^  mads  and 

oisrws  o™  sirr°“ 

fl'  w “ ‘‘  •'“■I'iii'gs  ?— Not  to  buildings. 

oflsTSprvoS3-NLr"'- 
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,99.  How  were  the  improvements  laid  out? — I got  the  assistance  of  a common  country  12« 
engineer,  a man  capable  of  taking  levels. 

100.  Did  you  lay  out  any  of  it  in  the  boundaries  between  the  different  farms? — No,  I „ 
Jid  not ; I had  not  reached  that ; I was  not  more  than  three  years  his  agent  until  his  death. 

101.  Has  the  land  actually  paid  the  rent  usually  reserved  in  the  leases  in  the  eases  you 
have  alluded  to  ? — Yes. 

102.  The  system  of  a higher  rent  being  in  the  lease  than  that  paid  does  not  exist? — No. 

103.  Where  did  Mr.  Malone  live? — At  Baronstown,  in  Westmeath. 

104.  In  either  of  the  counties  you  have  mentioned,  does  the  landlord,  taking  land  from 
the  tenant-at-will,  think  it  necessary  to.  give  him  any  compensation,  for  instance,  if  he 
wished  to  turn  it  into  a plantation  ? — Invariably. 

105.  How  do  you  settle  that? — .Either  by  giving  him  an  equivalent  portion  of  land 
elsewhere,  or  a sum  of  money. 

106.  Where  the  tenant-at-will  is  disposed  to  give  up  his  land  to  another,  what  is  the 
arrangement  usually  made  between  them  ? — A sum  of  money  is  paid. 

107.  Is  that  for  improvements,  or  for  possession? — It  is  in  the  nature  of  good-will,  as  they 
call  it ; for  the  possession. 

108.  Does  that  prevail  in  Westmeath  as  well  as  Galway  ? — Yes ; but  greatly  less  than  in 
the  north. 

109.  Is  that  sum  considerable  per.  acre  ? — It  vaides.  I cannot  say  that  I have  known  any 
transaction  of-  the  sort. 

110.  How  many  years’  rent  should  you  say  upon  the  average? — Perhaps  a couple  of 
years’  rent.  I am  not  very  conversant  with  any  arrangement  of  the  kind. 

111.  Where  one  tenant  succeeds  another,  is  there  any  ill-feeling  in  the  country  raised  by 
a change  of  occupation  ? — Not  where  it  is  with  the  good  will  of  the  outgoing  tenant. 

112.  Is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  those  estates  you  have  spoken  of,  in  Galway 
and  Westmeath,  in  your  opinion,  improving? — Positively  improving,  in  my  opinion. 

113.  Upon  what  do  you  found  that  opinion? — Them  houses  are  more  comfortable,  and 
they  listen  more  readily  to  the  advice  of  the  agent  to  make  any  little  improvement  he 
recommends,  and  they  put  in  practice  his  advice  more  generally  than  formerly. 

114.  Is  the  desire  to  better  their  condition  increasing? — Yes,  certainly. 

115.  Do  you  find  the  farmers  who  hold  large  farms  improving  much  in  intelligence  ? — 

Not  those  who  hold  large  farms ; I do  not  think  them  improving  in  intelligence. 

116.  Does  that  apply  to  farmers  or  graziers  ? — The  farmer  who  holds  200  acres;  I do 
not  see  any  improvement  in  him.  I see  more  improvement  in  the  peasantry, — what  I may 
call  the  middle  class  of  tenants. 

117.  Speaking  of  the  class  of  farmers  who  form  the  poor  law  boards  of  guardians,  do  you 
think  there  is  any  improvement  in  them  in  respect  of  intelligence  ? — I have  interfered  so 
little,  and  have  had  so  little  experience  upon  the  poor  law,  that  I cannot  answer  this  que.?tion. 

118.  Are  the  local  burdens,  the  grand  jury  cess  for  instance,  high  in  those  two  counties 
you  have  spoken  of? — High  is  a relative  term. 

119.  Are  they  increasing  ? — ^Yes,  greatly,  since  the  new  grand  jury  act. 

1 20.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  increase  ? — I really  do  believe  there  are  more  roads 
for  public  convenience. 

121.  Do  the  tenantry  complain  of  the  burden  of  the  grand  jury  cess  ? — Yes,  very 
frequently. 

122.  Is  it  your  impression  that  they  complain  with  reason? — No,  they  have  not  reason 
to  complain ; generally  speaking,  it  is  not  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  it 
yields  them. 

123.  Have  you  property  in  districts  where  the  ordnance  valuation  has  been  made  ? — Yes. 

124.  Has  the  introduction  of  that  made  any  difference  in  their  complaints  ? — No,  I do 
not  think  it  has : I do  not  think  they  know  much  about  the  ordnance  valuation. 

125.  Have  any  daring  outrages  prevailed  in  Westmeath  or  Galway  in  your  districts  ? — 
Some  have ; but  not  to  any  extent  in  my  districts. 

126.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  those  outrages;  in  your  opinion,  have  they  been 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  or  among  the  tenantry  themselves  ? — Merely  among  the 
tenantry  themselves. 

127.  What  are  the  causes  of  disputes  between  the  tenantry  themselves?- — A man  taking 
a farm  from  which  another  was  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent.  I think  that  is  the  usual 
cause  of  the  agrarian  disturbances — I would  almost  say  the  only  cause  in  Ireland. 

128.  Disputes  arise  sometimes  from  disputed  mearings  or  boundaries? — Yes. 

129.  Do  disputes  also  arise  from  the  claims  which  the  second  husband  makes  against  the 
cliildren  of  the  first  husband? — Yes,  occasionally  ; but  I think  all  those  matters  are  settled 
amongst  themselves  at  the  petty  sessions,  without  any  great  ill-will,  or  without  any  very 
lasting  ill-will. 

130.  In  the  agrarian  outrages  arising  from  the  taking  of  land,  is  the  revenge  taken 
generally  upon  the  landlord  or  on  the  occupier  ? — Upon  the  occupier  almost  invariably. 

131.  With  reference  to  the  county-cess  burden — in  estimating  the  value  of  a farm,  are 
you  in  the  habit  of  taking  into  consideration  the  probable  amount  of  the  burdens  that  will 
fall  upon  the  tenant  ? — No,  because  they  are  so  variable  it  is  difficult  to  calculate. 

132.  The  habit  usually  is,  in  Ireland,  that  all  those  burdens  fall  upon  the  tenant,  unless 
where  the  act  has  otherwise  provided? — Yes  ; unfortunately  it  is  so. 

- 133.  You  say  unfortunately  ? — Yes,  because  I think  it  would  be  better  for  the  agent 
alone  to  demand  it  from  the  tenant  twice  a-voar. 
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l2i/ii)ecmJer,  1643.  134.  That  is,  if  land  was  let  free  from  rates  andtaxes? — Yes.  In  my  own  practice, 

have  a small  estate  of  my  own  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  one  of  the  best  counties,  and  I 
pay  everything. 

135.  How  do  you  manage  in  giving  leases  in  a case  of  this  kind,  where  these  rates  are  so 
variable  ? — It  does  not  affect  the  lease. 

136.  It  affects  the  landlord’s  receipts  very  much? — No,  because  the  tenant  pays. 

137.  Suppose  there  should  be  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  the  grand 
jury  cess  ? — I think  the  landlord  should  run  the  risk  of  that. 

138.  Do  we  understand  you  to  mean,  that  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  landlord  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  pay  the  grand  jury  cess,  and  then  add  it  to  the  rent ; or  that  the  land- 
lord should  dispose  of  the  land  free  from  taxes  ? — Free  from  all  taxes ; the  less  you 
allow  your  tenant  to  be  teazed,  and  tormented,  and  harassed  by  the  inferior  class  of  persons 
who  collect  poor  rates  and  grand  jury  cess  the  better. 

139.  Would  not  that  object  be  gained  by  making  the  landlord  pay  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  adding  it  to  the  amount  of  the  rent  ? — Yes  ; but  that  involves  the  settlement  of  a 
complicated  account  twice  a-year. 

140.  You  are  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  the  county  cess  is  checked  by  the  rate-navers 

themselves  ?— Yes.  ^ 

141.  Would  not  the  plan  you  suggest  have  tlie  effect  of  taking  away  from  them  the 
interest  they  now  have  to  keep  down  the  county  burdens ; do  you  not  consider  it  desirable 
that  the  tenantry  should  have  some  control  over  the  burdens  of  the  county,  such  as 
are  incurred  by  making  roads? — No,  I do  not;  I think  the  old  grand  jury  system  was 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  new  grand  jury  system,  although  it  is  a difficult  subject.  I t.biny 
anything  which  takes  the  poorer  class  of  tenants  away  from  their  farms  to  public  meetings 
to  pass  a road  or  authorise  a presentment,  is  bad. 

142.  Do  you  not  think  that  roads  are  what  tenants  are  much  concerned  in? Yes. 

143.  I understand  your  opinion  to  be,  generally,  that  you  consider  the  old  grand  jury 
system  preferable  to  the  present  one,  and  you  propose  the  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord, 
and  to  give  him  the  full  power  of  putting  the  rate  upon  the  tenant  ? — ^Yes,  but  at  the  execu- 
tion of  the  lease,  in  one  lump-sum,  consisting  of  rent  and  probable  burdens. 

144.  Has  the  subject  of  waste  caused  disputes  upon  the  estates  to  which  you  have  referred; 

for  instance,  cutting  timber,  burning  land,  or  enclosing  commons?— There  are  very  few 
commons  or  wastes  in  any  part  of  Ireland ; and  there  is  not  much  timber.  I have  had  a good 
deal  of  trouble  in  preventing  land  from  being  burned,  in  some  districts ; they  do  not  attempt 
it  m Westmeath,  or  they  hardly  attempt  it.  ^ 

145.  The  process  of  compelling  a lino,  in  that  case,  is  Tery  troublesome,  and  not  very 
certain  ? — It  is  very  troublesome  ; and  I am  generally  defeated. 

146.  What  is  the  arrangement,  with  respect  to  bailiffs,  upon  the  estates  in  Westmeath 

and  (jalway  ?_I  generally  pick  ont  some  i-espectaHo  man,  of  good  character,  from  among 
the  tenants  themselves— a man  holding  some  acres,  not  a large  farm— and  to  liim  I give  an 
income,  varying  from  £10  to  £30  a-year.  ® 

147.  Do  you  pay  him  by  salary  ? — Yes. 

148.  Do  yonallowhimtoreceiveanygratnitios?- Never;  ondif  Iknowof  Euchathing 

1 instantly  dismiss  him.  ® 

149.  Do  you  allow  him  to  receive  the  rents  ?— No,  not  in  any  instance. 

150.  Do  you  allow  the  resident  agent  to  receive  the  rents  ?— I have  not  a resident  aeent 

upon  the  estates,  separate  from  the  bailiff ; the  bailiff  is  the  resident  man  who  reports  to 
wrong^  ^ anything  is  going 

of  agrici^turLt^*^"  No  estates  to  which  you  have  referred,  any  body  in  the  character 

152.  Do  you  allow  the  bailiff,  in  any  ease,  to  be  in  business,  and  keep  a shop  ? That  has 

not  been  my  practice ; 1 ca.nnot  say  I have  ever  objected  to  it,  because  I do  not  know  that  I 
have  had  one  in  that  situation.  I never  allow  my  agent  to  receive  rent  or  to  distrain  unless 
1 am  present.  ’ 

T opinion,  that  the  remedy  by  distress  might  be  advantageously  got  rid  of  ?— 

^ dangerous  to  do  away  with  it,  unless  you  substituted  another 
™ T “a’ly  oases  where  you  cannot  eject,  and  where  you  must  distrain. 

154.  Is  there  not  another  process  of  suing  by  civil  bill  ? Yes 

155.  In  making  a calculation  of  the  extent  of  a farm,  to  put  an  acreable  rent  upon 
the  measurement,  roads  and  water-courses  ?— Yes  it  is 

the  habit  to  include  half  the  road  and  half  the  water-course. 

K extends  over  both  sides,  then  the  whole  is  included  ?— Yes 

167.  It  the  farm  should  be  situated  at  the  junction  of  several  roads,  are  they  all  included  ?— 

Ssa“Lt 

Is  there  great  anxiety  on  the  part  o^^  tenantry,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  to  obtain 
leases  . —Yes,  I should  say  there  waz,  still  subject  to  my  original  observation,  4at  a good 
deal  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  landlord.  “ 

V »f  the  agent  ?_No  ; because  the  agent  Is  a more 

fluctuating  character,  by  which  I mean  liable  to  cease  being  agent,  than  the  landlord.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  landlord. 


™“7“anor  courts  upon  the  estates  you  have  alluded  to?— Not  many  : I 
think  they  have  fallen  into  desuetude.  I do  not  think  they  are  kept  up.  ^ 
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161.  In  any  other  parts  of  Ireland,  can  yon  refer  to  any  particular  estate  upon  which  any 
particular  system  or  plan  of  expenditure  for  improvement  has  been  made  ?— In  my  manaue- 
men  I cannot.  I receive  about  £100,000  a-year,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  belongs  to 
landlords  wtio  cannot  attord  to  authorise  me  to  lay  out  money 

162.  Does  tte  greater  part  of  it  belong  to  landlords  whi  are  resident,  or  who  are  not 
resident  ?—l  should  say  the  greater  part  belongs  to  landlords  not  resident  • I think  so 

many^oS'^  ^ ^ 

164.  Has  it  occurred  to  you,  in  your  practice,  to  know  cases,  in  which  individuals  eniovine 
an  estate,  would  willingly  have  laid  out  money  upon  it,  but  have  been  unable  from  the 
parttcuto  limitations  of  the  estate? — In  almost  every  case  where  I act  as  a^ent  in  Ireland 
the  landlord  would  be  most  willing  to  improve  an  estate,  if  he  had  the  means  ; and  when  I 
propose  an  improvement  to  him,  it,  is  only  rejected  in  consequence  of  his  not  havim?  the 
means,  and  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  ^ 

1 of  means  in  some  cases  occur,  not  simply  from  his  own  want  of  means, 

but  from  the  limitation  of  the  estates  which  prevent  his  having  the  power  to  raise  money?  — 
There  are  m^y  cases  of  that  sort ; two  cases  have  occurred  to  me— in  one,  the  lani’ord 
from  his  estate  bemg  heavily  encumbered  cannot  afford  to  lay  out  anything  in  improvements 
The  class  of  improvements  I always  propose  to  my  principal  is,  not  that  which  would  talio 
so  large  a sum  of  money  as  to  make  a loan,  or  the  raising  of  money  necessary  • I 
propose  always  every  year  a small  outlay  to  be  taken  out  of  a man’s  income— one,  or  tU 
or  ttoee  hundred  pounds ; but  m most  cases  they  cannot  afford  even  that.  * 

166.  Has  it  occurred  m your  experience  to  know  whether  many  sales  of  property  have 

been  made  in  the  counties  with  which  you  are  connected,  in  the  last  few  years  ? Yes  a 

great  many  sales.  ’ 

167.  Have  sales  been  made  of  a small  portion  of  the  property,  or  has  the  property  been 
generally  so  cmcumstanced  that  the  whole  must  be  sold  ?-Generally  the  whole  has  been  sold. 

168.  Hoes  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  Westmeath  and  Galway  ?— Not  much  in  West- 
meath, but  in  Galway  it  does  to  a considerable  extent. 

169.  Do  you  consider  that  an  nimocessary  system,  or  a useful  one?— It  is  a very  bad 

system,  it  it  could  be  avoided.  *' 

170.  Do  you  thi^  it  could  be  avoided  ?-Yes ; if  the  farms  were  more  generally  twenty 

acre  farms  i think  it_ could  be  avoided;  it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary.  ^ 

XL  + opinion  that  It  is  to  be  avoided  only  by  the  consolidation  of  the  fai-ras,  and 

that  It  IS  a necessary  eyd  under  the  present  system  ?—I  do  mean  to  say  that  it  is  to  he 
avoided  by  the  consolidation  of  the  farms  ; but  a man  living  upon  vour  estate  upon  a single 

go  elsewhere  and  get  more  land  to  raise  potatoes  for  his  family.  ^ 
iU.  Vo  you  consider  that  a labourer  with  constant  employment  and  with  an  acre  of  <^round 
would  require  to  go  elsewhere  for  land?-Yes  ; but  the  class  who  generaUy  take  con-acre 
are  those  who  have  no  ground,  only  their  labour. 

173.  Is  that  so  much  the  case  where  they  have  regular  labour  ? — No,  it  is  not  so  mu-'h 

i ^ population  have  regular  labour  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end. 

174.  What  would  you  consider  the  smallest  quantity  of  ground  upon  which  a man  could 
support  his  family  merely  from  the  ground  itself,  and  pay  a fair  rent  ?— I think  ten  or  a 
dozen  acres  the  minimum. 

175.  What  stock  would  you  consider  he  should  have  upon  it  ?— Ho  might  have  a cow 
and  a pig ; but  unfortunately  he  would  endeavour  to  have  a horse 

176.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Ireland  there  are  306,915  farms  under  five  acres  ?— I was 
not  aware  of  it ; but  it  does  not  surprise  me. 

of  0°  Statement,  the  occupiers  of  these  farms  must  be  in  a state 

of  deplorable  destitution  ?— Yes,  if  living  solely  upon  those  farms ; and  the  landlords  who 
are  landlords  over  them  cannot  get  their  rents. 

sob-tenants,  ivouM  yon,  rather  than  eject  any  of 
fcm,  divide  It  into  farms  smaller  than  eight  or  ten  acres  ?— blo ; if  I had  the  power,  if  my 
Iftern  aUoTved  mo,  I would  not  give  any  man  a farm  between  a single  acre  and 

great  meinre  {riat'nH^^ef  ““““  ^ “ 

yeo  bad  the  alternative  of  paying  him  his  expenses  to  emigrate,  and  yonr 
mSl  fw‘*o t ’ *bat  to  giving  him  a single  atre?-Yes,  if  he 

maid  go  , I would  not  compel  him  to  go,  I would  give  him  the  option,  I should  prefer  liis 

hn'/lf  3v°?  strongly  the  obligation  of  allowing  a man  to  occupy  the 

fcgood  ciT  possession ?-Yes,  very  strongly,  provided  he  is  a^nof 

*KrrCerg:i^^^  ^pon  the  line  of  any  railway 

evem^fV  • “ “f“py™g  ono  or  two  acres  of  land  and  a house,  in  tile 

favfi,,,.  1 their  rent,  do  you  conceive  there  would  be  any  sympathy  in  their 

lavour  if  the  landlord  was  to  eject  them  ?— Yes.  i '' 

aUhough  they  should  not  have  paid  the  landlord  any  rent?— Yes;  but  my 
piactice  IS  invariably  to  eject  them.  ^ 

statement  apply  to  all  the  counties  where  you  have  estates  under  your  own 
management,  or  to  some  of  them  only  ?_To  all  of  thorn  except  the  very  northern  counties. 
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186.  To  what  extent  do  you  mean  to  apply  the  term  northern  counties  . — In  the  case  of 
small  tenants,  holding  an  acre  or  two,  if  ejected,  the  other  tenants  would  have  a ^mpathy 
with  them  in  all  the  counties  I am  connected  with  except  Londonderry,  Antrim,  Down,  or 

187^  Can  you  in  any  manner  account  for  that  difference  of  feeling  ?--It  is  because  they 
have  a clearer  insight  into  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  in  the  north  than 
elsewhere.  - v p 

188.  When  you  speak  of  sympathy,  do  you  mean  a common  feeling  oi  compassion,  or  a 
feeling  amounting  to  a disposition  to  oppose  the  landlord?— I mean  more  than  common 
sympathy  or  common  compassion : I mean  that  they  would  consider  the  landlord  or  his 
agent  as  having  acted  harshly,  and  will  visit  it  probably  upon  the  incoming  tenant,  whoever 
that  bit  of  land  is  given  to. 

189.  Do  you  apply  that  observation  to  all  the  counties,  except  the  northern  ones,  with 
which  you  are  connected  ? — Yes,  I do. 

190.  Dublin  and  Meath? — ^Yes,  certainly;  even  Dublin. 

191.  Do  you  find  a difiiculty  in  letting  land  from  which  the  tenant  has  been  ejected  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  the  rent  amounting  to  many  gales  ? — No,  I do  not,  except,  perhaps,  ia 

192.  Is  there  an  indisposition  to  take  it  for  a considerable  time  ?— No,  I find  them 
very  ready  to  take  the  land,  and  run  all  risks  in  taking  it. 

193.  Do  you  find  any  difference  between  the  north  and  the  south  in  that  respect,  as  to 
persons  being  willing  to  take  the  lands  and  run  all  risks  ? — Not  much  difference.^ 

194.  Have  you  the  management  of  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  ? — Tes. 

195.  Is  it  an  extensive  estate?— No,  it  is  my  own.  I have,  however,  the  management  of 
two  others  in  Tipperary,  about  £2,000  aryear  each. 

196.  Do  the  tenants  in  that  county  hold,  upon  those  two  estates,  generally  by  lease,  or 
at  will  ? — By  lease,  all  of  them. 

197.  Are  the  holdings  large  or  small? — In  the  case  of  my  own  tenants  they  are  large; 
but  upon  the  other  estate  they  are  what  I call  a medium  size,  20  acres  or  25  acres. 

198.  Are  the  rents  moderate  ? — Yes,  the  rents  are  moderate,  all  of  them. 

199.  Are  they  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I think  otherwise  in  that  county;  not  improving. 

200.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fact  of  their  retrograding  in  Tipperary  ? — I did  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  were  retrograding ; I think  they  are  stationary ; they  are  not 


improving. 

201.  Are  there  any  causes  peculiarly  affecting  Tipperary,  in  your  opinion,  likely  to 
produce  that  state  of  things  ? — Merely  that  they  are  a disturbed  population ; but  the  cause 
of  it  I do  not  know  ; it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  is. 

202.  Do  you  find  much  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  people,  and  in  their  industry,  in 
the  different  districts  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  a very  great  variation. 

203.  Where  should  you  say  they  were  the  most  industrious  ? — Wexford  far  more  than 
any  other  county  that  I know  of. 

204.  Is  the  land  in  Wexford  better  or  worse  than  in  the  other  counties  ? — Greatly 
inferior  to  many  other  counties. 

205.  Have  the  tenantry  leases  there  generally  ? — ^Not  generally. 

206.  Are  the  farms  what  you  would  call  a moderate  size  ? — ^Yes,  a moderate  size. 

207.  Have  the  tenants  other  occupations  besides  agriculture? — Yes;  upon  the  sea  coast 
they  are  fishermen  very  generally ; at  a certain  season  of  the  year  they  engage  in  the 
herring  fishery. 

208.  Do  you  find  them  the  most  industrious  ? — The  most  industrious. 

209.  Do  the  fishermen  hold  lauds  usually  ? — Yes,  small  farms  ; I speak  only  of  the  part 
of  Wexford  where  my  own  property  is  situated,  and  which  I know. 

210.  What  is  the  usual  treatment  of  sub-tenants  by  a landlord  upon  the  expiration  of  a 
lease  in  Tipperary  ? — To  divide  the  land  somewhat  in  the  way  I state. 

211.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  practice  pursued  there  and  in  the  county  of 
Westmeath  ? — No,  very  little. 

212.  Does  the  right  of  a tenant-at-will  to  compensation  for  the  good-wiU  of  a farm  exist 
in  Tipperary? — I think  so. 

213.  Does  it  exist  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  county  of  Antrim  ? — No,  not  at  all  to  tbe 
same  extent ; it  is  very  remarkable,  in  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Tyrone,  and  Londonderry, 
the  sum  which  is  given  for  the  good-will  of  a farm  oven  without  a lease. 

214.  Is  leasing  more  usual  or  less  so  in  Tipperary  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago? — 
Much  less  so  in  all  the  parts  of  Ireland  with  which  i am  acquainted. 

215.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  it  ? — Yes. 

216.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  reason  ? — The  landlords  dislike  to  give  the  tenantry 
the  power  of  opposing  them,  with  impunity,  politically  ; I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  that 
is  one  great  reason  why  leases  are  not  granted. 

217.  Does  this  observation  apply  to  many  other  counties  besides  Tipperary? — Yes._ 

218.  Does  that,  generally  speaking,  in  your  judgment,  tend  to  prevent  the  improving  of 
farms,  or  is  that  more  affected  by  the  character  of  the  landlord  ? — I think  that  the  ordinary 
run  of  tenants,  dealing  with  the  ordinary  run  of  landlords,  will  not  materially  improve  their 
farms,  unless  they  have  leases. 

219-  Is  there  a great  proportion  of  the  property  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  in  the  hands 
of  middlemen  ?■ — More,  I should  say,  than  in  most  other  counties. 
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ooo  generally  exact  higher  rents  ?-Yes,  they  generally  exact  hio-h..,.  .ontc 

222.  And  require  more  punctual  payments  ? Yes.  ^ ^ 7 - act  hi^^hei  rents. 

223.  I presume  the  middleman  is  less  disposed  to  alloTT  for  improvements  uDon f f o 

Yes  he^  less  disposed  to  allow  for  improvements  than  the  landlord  estate?— 

“S™*-  oj-‘  “Memen  non- 

225.  Has  that  happened  in  those  cases  where  the  occupiers  of  the  land  havem?/!  +i 
for  which  you  have  been  obliged  to  eject  the  n.iddlemar?-YesTt“ 
occurred  frequently.  I know  many  cases  of  that  sort.  ^ ^ 

pta  r^en^r^e f ® ‘>''>“8'' 

SI:  Tr/c^^rdSLI La»riok  ?-Ycs,  I am. 
fLlmerick  ?_Near  Eathkoale. 

‘''“y  “P“  »■■  to  tenants-aLwill  ?_ 

tea..,  eaied 

it  is  v^  emdl  “™‘y  »f  Armagh,  considerable  ?-N„, 

2S4.  Is  it  considerable  in  the  county  of  Down  ’.-No,  small, 

Sfl  T S®  county  of  Antrim  ?— More  considerable. 

2^7  Hn  generally  smaU  or  large  ?— Small,  generally 

tofknew  “wht  irr:  g“rS 

I Aouid^ay!'''’'^  ‘°  ‘° “™ties,  or  otherwise  ?_Impro,ing, 

I do 

iX-NmihfytC^  "PO--  tP«  loan 

of  CTiWoS?  “'ntS®  “■’'f.r-  “?™S  “ agricultural  population,  is  productiTo' 

evil  ^^1d  fn  d ' ^ ^’u,ve  not  considered  the  subject ; I am  rather  disposed  to  think  it  tends  to 

1i4  Do  ™f/7  “°A  “y  »‘'“r  means  than  their  own  exeSoL 

Not  Lch.  ^ ^ y <l“P“a‘‘‘on  m the  tenantry  to  invest  money  in  the  savings'  banks  ?_ 

markekt  tt'no  rfftettatefi  montgo^”"' 

2«  tin  vin  f Kooorally  ?-_Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

:rS“  - 

»rgntepr„peV?-Ye:riS^^^^^^ 

PoflhoteL^t  ortKccfcsTa^?’  ‘l  " “'''““*1“'  P0“0“'  or  for  the  intermediato  landJd?!^ 

251  l7«,„.  ecclesiastical  corporation  ; I mean  bishop's  lauds  in  fact. 

««  the  pro^elTy^i^^clt 

402.  He  neither  prescribes  improvements,  nor  interferes  in  any  other  wayO-No 
not  ?ilnbetlrcleT““"^‘  Parchased  under  tte  late  act  or 

oMf/ysm  *“  f’'"  ““0  yioMiog  to  much  rcnt?_Ycs. 

fP™®  of  ‘IfO  ^rking  of  any  of  the  local  agricultural 

^ong  the  tcnants^^Yes'^I^do  "Experience,  you  think  they  are  inducing  more  activity 
knanb'y  tal'en  you  are  connected,  have  any  extensive  removals  of 

VO  any  extensive  removals  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  estates  ? 
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12,iD«»I..r,lS43.  No.  I Btould  not  say  that  there  H r'FtS'“'te^^  1'““  it  g™at 

tlifl  I'learance  system.  I .ha^e  not  tnowu  n j 


8. 


B.  S.  Guinness,  es^. 


technically  the  clearance  system.  I have  not  hnownit, 
deal  of  exaggeration  upon  the  suhjeot  , ovistinf  hetiroen  landlords  and 

259.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  m the  H disimproved,  it  I may 

tenants  non,  compared  to  what  did  'T;;™  tj“  say  that  the  old  feeling  of  affectionate 

ceased  m a .,deh  exists  in 

260.  Can  yon  state  generally  your  'XfheM  ^ tenant  ? take  the  north 

one  part  of  Ireland  compared  to  ““*00  het  ^ 

andthesouthl-Itisverydifflcnlt  todo  thrt  i th'“  


and&esouth?— ItisveryMcnlt  to  do^  j 

county  I thought  the  peasantry  and  lanfflords  wore  upon 

should  say  Wexford.  circumstances  merely  conncclcd  with  the 

261.  Do  you  attribute  the  such  as  the  coincidence,  of  political 

relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  bet  to  the  natural  coinioxiou  of  hanil- 

foeling!— Not  to  the  coiueidenco  ol  pohtical  loculi^,  ou 

lord  and  tenant.  •>  iVr.Tfnrfl  a county  in  which  there  is  a large  propor- 

262.  wherhthere  are  a great  many  resident 
tion  of  resident  proprietors  ?— Yes,  it  i.  a county 


W rlsid^rpropriotors  ?-Yes.  it  is  a connty  where  there  are  a gr< 
proprietors.  „„„  fi^nTiPcted  with  which  appear  to  he  very  extensive, 

^grt”L«mrt  “ v :Jy  deposit  J e!.  the  pa.  of  the  country 

gentlemen  to  do  so.  .lorfm^ement  of  tlie  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 

® 265.  Do  you  attribute  much  of  the  derange  neonle Yes ; I could  instance 

Lt"Lad^:?LVmr^^^^  « ■“ 

n6tSS^e“::y  dealing  as  to  1“4 

Tipperary,  wUchcau,  m^  not  knowledge  enongl  to  be  able  to  ansma 

those  parties  m that  county  ? 1 J „.  (bore  »e  one  or  two  things  which  am 

that.  With  respect  to  the  county  ol  J’  (bj^j,  bundred  acres, 

wholly  unaccountable ; tee  is  a largo  bad— it  is  stated  to  me  to  be  the  fact,  but  1 

„l.e  i™  the  rindeadors  in  everything  that  is  „r  Tlnnerarv.  who  are 


;rie“  tariniread^rs  irewy“hfng>aU^^^^^^  s«ed  to  me  to  be  the  fact,  I 

, 4.  ii  Wl  — " 


7“  -n7f„7it  “Hmer;ffiu«f«^^  county  of  Tipperary,  who  ar. 
r^Ml-therindeadersineve^^^^^^^  , eircumstances,  orb 

268.  Are  those  men  themselves,  gc™ybTb™lhiA  should  induce  them  as  a body 

STaut“”c!ur^^^^^^  I 

*2M‘°Dt  you ‘sSise  that  their  feeling  can  be  auytKng  like  cue  of  cembioation  to  affect, 

‘nro'ofeltlrofhelugdispossesseda^^^^^ 

bSXi'^rgeZd”^^^^  wU  they  have  no  fear  from  that  cause  ; but  still  the, 
men? — Yes.  • r 9 -vr 

51  S?oTS‘rwhSer-fe“yhave  eeusiderable  interest  as  lessees  ?-Ycs.  I me.. 
'’tirmentury’lSrarethe  ringleaders,  are  they  forced  to  he  ringleaders,  or  are 

'''llV.’YtSve^Mthing  to  do  with  that  Mutiof  o?  a lease  “—No,  we  never,  ia 

278.  Is  any  fee  paid  to  your  house  upon  the  execution  ot  a lease  . 

•any  case,  take  a shilling. _ . , . , onntliPv  source’— Yes:  one  shilling  in  tbs 

'Tsf  Is'ihe  bailiff  paid  by  you  or  the  landlord  “-The  bailiff  is  paid  by  me;  and  charged 
to  the  estate. 


281.  And  the  stamps  ?— Yes,  the  stamps.  believe  he  pays 

282.  The  tenant  pays  nothmg,  not  even  the  stamp  for  the  lease  . 
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the  stamp  of  the  counterpart ; but  I do  not  know  anything  of  it ; it  is  always  managed  by 
the  attorney ; the  tenant  pays  nothing  to  the  agent  or  to  tlic  bailiff. 

283.  Do  you  make  any  difference  in  your  per  centage  for  receiving  tithe ? — No;  one 
shillintr  in  the  pound  is  invariably  what  I receive. 

284.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Scotch  system  of  corn-rents  ? — No,  I am  not. 

[ The  witness  withdrewJ] 


Wednesday,  13th  December,  1843. 

Edward  Tickell,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  assistant  barrister  for  the  county  of  Armagh  1 — Yes. 

2.  What  is  the  most  usual  proceeding  which  comes  before  you  there  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  payment  of  rent  ? — Civil  bill  ejectment. 

3.  Is  an  action  for  rent  in  cases  where  there  are  no  leases  much  resorted  to  ? — Actions 
for  use  and  occupation  are  very  common. 

4.  Is  the  process  of  distress  much  resorted  to  ? — Very  little  in  the  county  of  Armagh 
as  between  landlord  and  tenant ; very  few  cases  of  replevin  have  come  before  me  in  that 
county ; there  may  be  three  or  four  cases  each  quarter  sessions,  but  this  process  lias  not 
come  into  operation  so  generally  in  the  county  of  Armagh  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

5.  Have  you  always  been  at  Armagh  since  you  have  been  an  assistant  barrister  ? — I 
was  for  six  months  previously  in  Antrim. 

6.  Both  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

7.  Does  it  occur  to  you  to  know  that  many  cases  of  civil  bills  which  are  entered,  are 
made  up  so  as  not  to  come  to  a hearing  before  you,  or  is  a large  proportion  brought  to  a 
hearing  ? — A very  considerable  proportion,  not  only  of  the  common  civil  bills,  but  of  the 
civil  bill  ejectments,  are  made  up  almost  at  the  last  moment.  I asked  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  to  furnish  me  with  the  proportion  for  five  years  which  the  ejectment  decrees  bore  to 
the  cases  entered,  and  he  has  informed  me  that  in  about  two-thirds  there  were  either 
decrees  or  dismissals,  and  that  the  others  were  not  proceeded  on,  or  settled  without  coming 
to  a hearing. 

8.  Do  I understand  you  that  two-thirds  came  to  a hearing  and  one-third  was  withdrawn, 
or  the  reverse  ? — He  says  that  the  average  proportions  are  one  ejectment,  decree,  or  dismiss, 
to  one  and  a half  entered.  According  to  his  return  to  me  the  number  of  ejectments 
entered  in  the  years  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  were  1,753,  and  there  were  decrees 
or  dismissals  in  1,210  of  these  cases.  In  the  years  1842  and  1843  there  was  a very  unusual 
number  of  ejectment  entries. 

9.  When  there  is  a decree  against  the  tenant  what  is  the  process  for  enforcing  it  ? — 
There  is  a decree  made  up  pursuant  to  the  form  given  in  the  58th  George  III.  It  having  been 
prepared  at  the  quarter  sessions  by  the  attorney  for  the  landlord,  the  costs  are  submitted  to 
the  assistant  barrister,  and  he  sees  that  they  are  conformable  to  the  statute ; he  then  signs  a 
decree  authorising  and  directing  that  possession  may  be  delivered,  and  that  costs  to  the 
amount  of  £l  14s.  Qd.  may  be  paid.  The  sheriff  is  entitled  to  claim  11</.  if  he  grant  a 
warrant  for  levying  the  costs;  and  if  he  be  required  to  deliver  the  possession,  and  that  it  is 
actually  delivered  by  him,  or  if  by  desire  of  the  plaintiff,  he  signs  a warrant  to  authorise 
bailiffs  to  deliver  the  possession,  and  that  they  do  so,  he  is  entitled  to  a further  fee  of  1 Os.  6c7. 

10.  Have  you  any  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  a considerable  proportion  of  those 
cases  in  which  decrees  are  so  made  are  carried  into  effect  ? — There  is  in  the  county  of 
Armagh  a very  intelligent  sub-sheriff,  Mr.  M‘Kinstry,  and  he  informed  his  brother,  the 
deputy  clerk  of  the  peace,  that  the  number  of  warrants  signed  by  him  as  suh-sheriff  in  the 
last  five  years  was,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  computation,  about  seventy 
in  each  year ; and  tliat  of  these  seventy  he  thought  not  more  than  one-fourth  was  put  in 
force,  so  as  to  cause  a change  of  tenancy,  certainly  not  more  than  one-third.  The  county 
of  Armagh  is  peculiarly  situated  as  to  these  ejectment  processes;  it  is  a small  but  extremely 
populous  county,  and  cut  up  more  into  very  small  divisions  than  any  other  one,  I believe,  in 
Ireland.  I should  suppose  that  the  average  size  of  the  farms  in  the  county  of  Armagh 
cannot  exceed  above  five  or  six  Irish  acres,  or  ten  or  twelve  English  ones.  The  state  of 
many  parts  of  it  I believe  to  be  as  different  from  that  of  some  other  remote  parts  of 
Ireland  as  the  state  of  parts  of  France  is  different  from  that  of  many  parts  of  England. 

11.  In  what  do  you  conceive  the  difference  to  consist? — The  extreme  subdivision  of  land 
in  most  parts  of  the  county,  the  existence  in  it  of  the  linen  manufacture,  the  superior 
condition  of  most  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  large  sums  which  are  given  for  the  tenant-right, 
as  it  is  called,  of  farms.  This  tenant-right  does  not  exist,  I believe,  to  any  thing  like  the  same 
extent  in  any  of  the  southern  or  western  counties.  In  the  county  of  Armagh,  for  a long 
period,  it  was  on  an  average,  as  I have  heard,  worth  from  £10  to  £13  per  acre.  The 
deputy  clerk  of  the  peace,  Mr.  M‘Kinstry,  who  knows  the  county  extremely  well,  still 
estimates  it  at  from  £10  to  £13  an  acre,  where  the  holding  is  under  one  of  the  great 
proprietors.  I have  heard  of  it  bringing  in  a few  instances  and  in  peculiar  cases  a sum 
which  I think  if  the  property  had  been  in  the  south  of  Ireland  would  very  nearly  have 
purchased  the  foe-simple.  Latterly,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  price  in  agricultural 
produce,  I have  heard  that  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  has  fallen  somewhat.  1 have  not, 
however,  much  doubt,  from  every  thing  I have  heard,  but  that  if  Lord  Charlcmont,  for 
instance,  were  to  execute  a lease  to-morrow  of  a farm  of  bis  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and 

H 
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if  it  were  known  that  the  interest  under  that  lease  was  to  be  sold,  the  lessee  would  have 
plenty  of  bidders  offering  him  £7  or  £8  per  acre  for  it.  The  system,  in  my  opinion,  must 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  for  the  money  that  is  paid  for  the 
good  will  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  incoming  tenant,  and  is  taken  from  the  individual 
who  ought  to  have  it  to  enable  him  to  cultivate  his  farm  to  advantage.  The  system,  how- 
ever, I believe,  is  now  too  long  established  to  be  easily  changed.  I have  registered  the 
county  twice,  and  it  has  often  made  it  an  exceedingly  difficult  question  for  me  to  know  how 
to  deal  with  the  elective  francliise,  depending  as  it  does  upon  the  clear  ycai’ly  value  of  the 
premises.  The  rent  which  the  farmer,  qua  farmer,  could  afford  to  pay,  would  not  alone 
evidence  or  be  an  exact  measure  of  the  value  of  the  farm.  In  some  instances  in  which  I 
thought  the  rent  a full  and  fair  one,  considerable  sums  amounting  to  £60,  £70,  or  perhaps 
£80,  had  been  given  for  the  tenant-riglit. 

12.  The  sum  was  treated  in  tlic  nature  of  a fine  upon  the  granting  of  a lease  ? — Yes ; 
but  in  none  of  those  cases  does  the  money  go  into  the  landlord’s  pocket,  save  such  part  as 
may  bo  necessary  to  clear  off  any  existing  arrear  of  rent. 

13.  Docs  the  tenant-right  extend  in  Armagh  to  lessees  as  well  as  tenants-at-will? — It 
docs,  and  the  tenant-right  is  more  valuable  to  the  lessee  in  many  cases. 

14.  You  say  this  sort  of  dealing  takes  place  immediately  upon  the  execution  of  the  lease  j 
in  that  case  it  must  be  by  way  of  prospective  improvement,  more  than  any  immediate 
advantage? — I think  the  dealing  in  almost  all  cases  takes  place  more  with  a view  to  present 
convenience  and  advantage  than  to  prospective  improvements. 

15.  Can  you  state  whether  the  rate  of  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  differs  much  in  cases 
of  lessees  from  that  of  tenants-at-will  ? — I should  think  not  much  in  ordinary  eases  of  farms 
hold  under  the  groat  proprietors,  and  not  held  under  very  old  leases.  In  a ease  which 
occurred  before  me  two  or  three  years  ago,  it  was  proved  that  a man  had  given  upon  the 
old  taking  £10  per  acre,  for  getting  possession  from  the  lessee  with  the  assent  of  the 
landlord ; in  that  case  I believe  tho  old  lease  had  been  evicted  and  no  new  one  had  been 
actually  executed,  but  the  transaction  being  with  the  sanction  of  the  hindlord,  his  word  ivas 
deemed  equivalent  to  a lease. 

16.  Was  there  a promise  of  a lease? — Yes,  and  the  landlord  with  a view,  I believe,  to 
prevent  the  system  of  paying  more  than  the  land  was  essentially  worth,  had  desired  his 
agent  (as  he  told  me)  to  prevent  on  that  part  of  tho  property  more  than  £10  an  acre  from 
being  given,  and  it  appeared  in  the  case  to  whicli  I allude,  that  in  truth,  not  only  was  the 
£10  given,  but,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  agent  or  landlord,  the  incoming  tenant  had 
privately  given  or  agreed  to  give  £3  additional  per  aci’e.  The  difference  between  the  rate 
of  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  of  the  lessee  and  that  of  mere  tcnants-at-will  must  of  course 
depend  a g'ood  deal  upon  the  rent  which  was  originally  reserved,  and  the  improvement  which 
has  subsequently  taken  place.  For  instance,  upon  Lord  Chaidcmont’s  estate,  (who  has  a 
considerable  part  of  mountain  property,)  there  was  let  with  small  portions  of  arable  land, 
formerly  perhaps  not  amounting  to  more  than  two  or  three  acres,  a portion  of  mountain 
called  a grazing.  The  increase  of  the  population  and  the  industry  of  the  tenants  have  been 
such  that  these  grazings  have  been  brought,  in  a great  many  instances,  into  cultivation  ; and 
when  an  old  lease  of  land  like  this  expires,  there  may  be  then  perhaps  twenty  arable  acres 
where  there  were  only  two  or  three  such  acres  at  the  commencement  of  it.  The  original 
rent  in  cases  of  this  description  was  exceedingly  small,  and  pending  such  a lease,  more  would 
be  given  for  the  tenant-right  than  would  be  given  for  a tenancy  from  year  to  year. 

17.  In  the  case  of  two  farms  the  rent  of  which,  and  the  quality  of  the  land  in  which, 
arc  pretty  nearly  equal,  the  fact  of  it  being  a lease  in  the  one  case  entitles  the  party  to 
expect  an  additional  rate  of  purchase  ? — If  the  dealing  take  place  under  the  sanction  of  such 
landlords  as  Lords  Charleraont  and  Gosford,  or  under  any  of  the  great  proprietors,  that 
would  not,  I believe,  from  every  thing  I have  heard,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent,  be 
the  case.  In  the  county  of  Armagh,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  some,  I dare  say,  whose  cliarac- 
ters  do  not  stand  so  high  as  landlords  as  those  I have  mentioned,  and  I think  that  more  would 
be  given  for  tho  tenant-right  of  lands  held  under  them  by  lease  than  if  the  lands  were  held 
only  at  will ; but  where  a dealiug  taJees  place  with  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  any  of  the 
great  proprietors,  and  a man  is  put  into  possession  as  tenant  from  year  to  year,  he  having 
paid  a certain  sum  of  money  for  the  good  will  of  the  outgoing  tenant,  he  looks  upon  himself 
I believe,  as  secure  as  if  he  had  a lease,  from  being  evicted  from  the  lands,  without  being 
allowed  to  get  back  by  a similar  kind  of  dealuig  the  money  he  had  paid  for  the  lands  or  had 
laid  out  in  improvements. 

18.  It  is  considered  a point  of  honor  with  the  landlords  ? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

19.  And  the  same  with  the  tenants  ? — I believe  so. 

20.  Have  any  such  contracts  between  tenants  ever  become  the  subject  of  legal  investi- 
gation?— Not  directly  in  the  assistant  barrister’s  court,  as  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
though  they  have  collaterally,  as  between  the  tenants  themselves.  I would  not  have  spoken 
with  regard  to  them  as  fully  as  I have  done,  if  I had  not  twice  registered  the  county,  and 
had  been  obliged  in  both  cases  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  leases  and  the  general  circum- 
stances of  the  county  in  respect  of  the  value  of  the  lands  in  it  and  the  system  of  leasing. 

2 1 . As  far  as  your  experience  as  a lawyer  goes,  have  those  agreements,  for  such  they  are, 
frequently  or  ever  become  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  courts,  in  order  to  enforce  them  ? — 
But  seldom  on  the  contract  itself.  Actions  arc  brought  frequently  on  the  notes  or  securities 
passed  for  tlie  purchase  money,  when,  perhaps  tlic  defendant  sets  off  a payment  of  rent  made 
by  him  to  tho  head  landlord,  which  he  insists,  that,  according  to  the  contract,  the  plaintiff 
ought  to  have  paid;  this  leads  to  a discussion  of  the  original  contract.  Balances  of  the  purchase 
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money  remaining  due  are  also  sued  for  from  time  to  time,  and  also  lead  to  inquiry  into  tlie 
^original  contract. 

\22.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  instance  in  whicli  this  contract  between  the  incoming 
aM  outgoing  tenants  having  been  made  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  landlord,  the 
landlord  has  had  occasion  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings  to  keep  out  the  proposed  tenant  ? — 
I am  quite  sure  it  must  have  arisen,  andT  think  I have  known  it  arise ; the  instances  are,  I 
believe  rare;  the  ordinary  transaction  is  so  common  and  so  well  understood  in  the  county, 
that  I think  very  little  litigation  has  arisen  in  the  civil  bill  court  upon  the  subject.  : 

23.  In  by  far  the  great  ma,jority  of  cases  the  landlord’s  previous  sanction  is  obtained?—^ 
I believe  so,  in  cases  of  tenancies-at-will,  and  generally  before  the  tenant  pays  the  money, 
unless  there  be  a lease  and  no  non-alienation  clause  in  it. 

24.  Do  they  often  purchase  the  tenant-right,  in  the  case  of  a lease,  without  asking  the 
landlord’s  permission  ? — I cannot  say  positively,  but  I believe  they  do  very  often ; they  also 
subdivide  their  farms  in  order  to  give  portions  of  the  land  to  their  children,  and  this  they 
do  when  they  have  the  power,  I believe,  without  asking  usually  the  landlord's  permission. 

25.  You  state  you  have  registered  the  county  twice  over  ; can  you  state  from  the  know- 
ledge which  that  circumstance  has  given  you,  whether  the  rent,  looking  at  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  land,  is  high  in  that  county  ? — As  between  middleman  and  occupier  I should  say  the 
rents  are  very  high,  but  I say  so  being  accustomed  to  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  being  not 
a very  competent  judge  on  the  subject.  If  you  ask  me  whether  they  are  high  as  between 
the  head  landlord  and  his  immediate  tenant,  I should  not  say  that  they  were  so,  generally, 
considering  that  the  lands  in  a considerable  portion  of  the  county  are  of  a very  good  quality, 
and  that  they  appear  to  be  cultivated  with  more  energy  and  spirit  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  Ireland. 

26.  Should  you  say  that  the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  the  county  is  improving  a good 
(Jeal  ? — I do  not  think  that  it  is  improving  a good  deal ; the  county  of  Armagh  has  gone 
through,  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  considerable  difficulties.  At  one  period,  the 
linen  trade,  upon  which  its  prosperity  greatly  depends,  became,  as  I have  beard,  exceedingly 
depressed,  and  this  produced  amongst  the  weavers,  as  I have  heard,  considerable  distress. 
Many  of  these  men  hold  little  farms ; and  though  they  stood  their  ground,  they  suffered,  as  I 
have  heard,  a good  deal  from  this  depression  of  trade.  On  the  whole,  the  county  of  Armagh 
appears  to  me  to  be,  as  to  its  small  farms,  much  in  the  same  state  that  I recollect  if.  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  those  few  districts  on  which,  as  on  Lord  Gosford’s 
estate,  an  improved  system  of  husbandry  has  been  introduced  by  the  landlord,  and  adopted  by 
the  tenants.  Lord  Gosford  and  bis  very  intelligent  agent  Mr.  Blacker,  have  exerted  them- 
selves very  much  to  introduce  such  a system. 

27.  Are  you  acquainted  with  many  of  the  midland  or  southern  counties  in  Ireland? — 
I know  the  county  of  Kildare  tolerably  well,  having  property  in  it ; but  though  I went  circuit 
for  several  years  through  five  of  the  other  counties  of  Leinster,  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  them  to  speak  as  to  their  condition. 

28.  Should  you  say  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  Armagh  was  better  or  worse  than 
the  condition  of  the  same  class  of  peasantry  in  any  inland  county  ? — It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
even  in  Armagh,  to  generalise,  for  there  is  a considerable  district  of  it,  (the  Fews,)  in  which 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  a great  deal  worse  than  in  other  parts  of  it.  I am  occasionally 
obliged  to  swear  an  interpreter  where  witnesses  or  parties  come  from  the  Fews;  but  I think 
that  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  particularly  in  the  baronies  of  Oneilland,  Armagh,  and 
Lower  Orior,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  better  than  in  any  of  the  inland  counties  with 
which  I am  acquainted. 

29.  Are  they  weavers  in  those  districts  which  you  speak  of  as  being  better? — There  is  a 
great  number  of  weavers  in  those  districts.  I never  saw  a more  comfortable  looking  set  of 
£10  freeholders  than  appeared  before  me  at  the  registry,  from  those  portions  of  the  county, 
particularly  from  about  Loughgall,  and  I believe  Rich-hill;  they  were  holding  farms  from- 
about  twelve  to  twenty  English  acres  of  very  good  land ; great  numbers  of  them  had  orchards 
on  their  farms,  and  they  had  the  appearance  of  a set  of  English  yeomen. 

30.  Are  they  generally  lessees,  do  you  happen  to  know  ?■ — I believe  they  are ; those  that 
appeared  before  me  at  the  registry  must  have  been  so. 

31.  Do  the  rents  appear  to  be  high  in  that  district,  or  moderate? — I should  say,  accord- 
ing to  my  opinion,  formed,  as  it  is,  chiefly  on  the  rents,  in  the  county  of  Kildare  the  rent  is 
high,  but  I believe  that  it  is  not  considered  so  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  I do  not  feel  myself 
competent  to  give  any  very  decided  opinion  on  the  subject. 

32.  Should  you  say  that  the  custom  of  paying  a high  price  for  the  land  by  the  succeeding' 
tenant  exists  in  that  district  ? — ^Yes,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  a value  on  the  tenant- 
right  of  one  of  those  tenants.  If  he  were  to  sell  his  farm  with  a comfortable  house  and  orchard 
and  two  or  three  acres  of  meadow  on  it,  it  might  perhaps,  if  the  lands  were  held  under  a lease, 
amount  to  nearly  as  much  as  what  would  be  given  for  the  fee  of  an  equal  quantity  of  land  in 
the  remote  districts  of  Ireland. 

33.  Whose  tenantry  are  they  in  this  district  ? — I believe  that  those  from  the  districts 
about  Loughgall  and  Rich-hill,  to  whom  I have  alluded,  were  chiefly  the  Cope  and  Richardson 
tenantry. 

34.  In  that  part  of  the  county  which  you  say  is  so  backward  as  to  the  English  language, 
what  is  the  state  of  the  roads, — has  there  been  much  done  in  making  communications  through 
it? — Yes,  I believe  that  sufficient  has  been  done  as  to  the  communications;  still  the  district 
of  the  Upper  Fews  atid  parts  of  the  Lower  Fews  are  very  wild,  and  very  unlike  other  parts 
of  the  county  of  Armagh. 
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35.  They  arc  mountaineers  there  ? — Yes.  The  Scotch  and  English  settlers  chiefly  settled 
in  and  occupied,  I believe,  the  low-land  districts  ; numbers  of  the  Irish  continued  to  reside 
in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  they  have  preserved  to  themselves,  to  a great  degree,  their 
old  language  and  habits.  I dare  say  twelve  months  have  not  elapsed  since  I was  obliged  to 
swear  an  interpreter  to  interpret  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  who 
appeared  as  a witness  before  me  at  Ballybot. 

36.  Does  not  that  arise  sometimes  from  an  unwillingness  to  spealt  English,  and  not  from 
their  inability  to  do  it  ? — I believe,  from  what  I have  heard,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  lower 
classes  to  be  able  to  speak  English  ; and  the  English  language  has  now  so  much  increased  as 
to  become  almost  the  prevailing  one,  at  least  amongst  the  young  people.  They  speak  Irish,  I 
believe,  a good  deal  among  themselves  ;'but  there  are  now  very  few  who  cannot  speak  English, 
if  I may  judge  from  what  appears  in  the  civil  bill  court  and  at  sessions. 

37.  You  Imve  given  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  tenantry  in  Armagh,  as  to  whether 
they  have  improved  or  not  of  late  years ; what  is  jrour  opinion  of  the  tenantry  in  the  other 
districts  of  Ireland  with  which  you  have  been  ac(juamted, — have  the  tenantry  been  improving 
or  not  f — I have  some  knowledge  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  I think  that  if  anybody  who 
had  formerly  known  it,  but  who  had  not  seen  it  for  a considerable  time,  were  to  go  through 
that  county  now,  ho  would  be  struck  with  the  change  which  has  taken  place  for  the  better 
within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  at  least  in  several  of  its  districts.  I should  say 
that  the  state  of  the  landed  property  in  it  was,  perhaps,  a better  one  with  a view  to  agricul- 
tural improvement  than  the  state  of  most  parts  of  the  north  ; for  in  the  county  of  Kildare 
the  farms  are  a great  deal  larger,  and  there  is  a race  of  farmers  in  it  who  have  land  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  enable  them,  as  farmers,  to  live  and  to  cultivate  to  advantage ; but  in 
Armagh  the  divisions  are  too  small  for  agriculture,  and  if  the  linen  trade  were  to  fail,  the 
population  being  so  very  great  and  so  much  dependent  on  that  trade,  great  distress  would, 
I think,  arise. 

38.  Is  the  system  of  subdividing  still  increasing  in  the  county  of  Armagh  ? — I should 
think,  from  what  occasionally  appears  in  the  registry  court,  that  it  is. 

39.  Do  the  landlords  object  to  it  now  ? — I believe  thej  do  ; but  there  have  been  great 
efforts  to  register  in  the  county,  and  I think  I have  seen  instances,  (though  they  were  rare 
ones,)  in  which  I thought  with  a view  to  this  object,  farms  were  allowed  to  be  divided. 

40.  In  the  district  of  Kildare  of  which  you  spoke  with  regard  to  there  being  a race  of 

farmers,  are  they  in  the  habit  of  employing  many  persons  as  labourers  upon  wages  ? Yes, 

there  are,  I am  sure,  many  fai-mers  in  the  county  of  Kildare  who  do  employ  labourers 
upon  wages. 

41.  Is  there  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  a class  of  persons  who  subsist  entirely  upon  the 
wages  of  their  labour  as  farm  labourers  ? — Unquestionably. 

42.  Are  those  farmers  you  speak  of  in  Kildare  in  the  occupation  of  tillage  farms  or 
grass  farms  ? — A great  proportion  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  I should  say,  is  tillage  land. 

43.  Is  the  condition  of  agriculture  under  that  state  of  things  better  or  worse  than 
in  other  counties  ? — I think,  but  I am  a very  indifferent  judge,  that  it  is  better  than  it  is  in 
some  other  counties,  and  it  is,  I believe,  improving ; there  has  also  been  an  improved 
breed  of  cattle  introduced  into  it  within  these  few  years  by  two  or  three  of  the  resident 
gentlemen,  Mr.  La  Touche,  Mr.  Archbold,  and  some  others. 

44.  Is  there  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  head  landlords  in  Armagh  to  raise  their  rent 
at  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  in  consequence  of  the  large  sums  which  the  tenants  have 
received  ? — Not,  I believe,  at  all  proportioned  to  the  tenant-right. 

45.  You  do  not  consider  generally  that  there  is  a feeling  among  the  landlords  that  they 

could  transfer  the  tenant-right  into  their  pockets  as  proprietors  by  making  a new  lease? I 

am  almost  confident,  from  everything  I have  heard,  that  there  is  no  such  feeling  amongst  the 
principal  proprietors,  nor  have  I heard  of  such  a feeling  existing  in  any  class  of  the 
landlords. 

46.  You  have  more  registered  voters  in  the  county  of  Armagh  than  in  any  other  county, 
except  Cork? — It  was  so,  I think  I have  heard.  I do  not  know  the  numbers  now,  but  I 
see  in  the  present  Almanac  they  put  down  2,500  voters  as  the  constituency  for  the  county ; 
that  number  is  more  than  is  put  down  I believe  for  the  county  of  Down  or  Antrim,  and 
within  some  fifty  or  sixtyofthccounty  of  Tyrone;  but  the  county  of  Armagh  is  so  cutup,  as  I 
have  before  mentioned,  into  small  divisions  that  the  £ 1 0 freeholders  are  unusually  numerous. 

47.  Is  the  actual  tenant-right  calculated,  independent  of  any  improvement  which  may 
have  been  effected? — No,  I think  more  would  be  given  for  the  tenant-right  if  the  farm 
were  improved ; if  there  were  good  houses,  upon  it,  and  the  land  not  exhausted,  it  would  all 
probably  be  taleen  into  consideration,  but  instead  of  giving  £7,  or  £8,  or  £10  per  acre, 
they  would  give  more  in  aU  probability  if  the  farm  itself  were  in  a better  state  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  farms. 

48.  And  in  your  opinion  they  give  something  nearly  upon  ten  or  twelve  years’  purchase, 
and  add  again  to  that  for  improvements? — I have  heard  and  believe,  as  I have  before 
mentioned,  that  previous  to  the  late  depression  in  prices  £10,  £12,  or  £13  per  acre  was 
given.  Latterly  I have  also  heard  that  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  has  fallen  to  £7  or  £8 
per  acre;  but  I believe  that  they  would  give  more  in  cases  in  which  the  farm  was  in  a more 
improved  state  than  farms  usually  arc. 

49.  Do  you  know  any  instance  where  the  outgoing  tenant  has  fallen  into  arrear  in 
consequence  of  the  rent  being  high? — I have  repeatedly  heard  of  instances  of  outgoing 
tenants  falling  into  arrear,  though  I do  not  know  that  they  did  so  in  consequence  of  the 
rent  being  high ; but  I have  little  doubt  that  there  are  such  instances. 
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50.  Hare  you  any  moans  of  distinguislimg  the  civil  bill  actions  for  the  recovery  of  rent 

from  other  civil  bill  actions,  from  the  records  on  the  books  ?— Latterly,  perhaps'  for  these 
last  two  years,  the  cause  of  action  is  entered  shortly  in  the  civil  bill  book ; tlie  actions  for 
use  and  occupation  for  instance  arc  specified ; tlie  actions  of  debt  for  rent,  I believe,  are  also 
specified.  Those  for  “ use  and  occupation,”  may  have  reference  to  the  rent  of  lands  or  of 
houses,  or  lodgings.  ’ 

51.  If  it  is  an  action  for  rent  in  the  shape  of  a debt?— That,  I believe  may  be 

ascertained.  ’ 

52.  Is  that  register  general,  or  only  in  Armagh  ?— I believe  it  is  now  in  many  counties 
It  exists,  I believe,  in  the  county  of  Down,  but  I cannot  speak  positively  as  to  oth4  counties*. 

53.  Do  cases  of  ejectment  for  breaches  of  covenant  usually  come  before  the  assistant 
barrister  ? — No. 

54.  Or  cases  where  the  rent  is  a penal  one  ? No. 

55.  Could  not  an  ejectment  be  brought,  if  it  was  under  £50,  for  a penal  rent  ?— I would 
dismiss  in  such  a case.  Ejectments  that  depend  on  breaches  of  special  and  penal  covenants 
go  to  the  superior  courts  ; such  a case  never  came  before  me.  If  the  ejectment  were  brought 
on  foot  of  a penal  rent,  arising  from  a breach  of  a condition,  in  consequence,  for  instance,  of 
alienating  or  sub-letting,  or  not  cultivating  in  a particular  manner,  that  is  a case  I should  not 
try.  I should  conceive  that  within  the  spii*it  and  meaning  of  the  civil  bill  ejectment  acts  I 
had  not  jurisdiction,  and  should  certainly  put  the  plaintiff  to  his  appeal. 

56.  Supposing  a landlord  pursued  this  course,  that  knowing  a tenant  who  held  a lease 

had  infringed  a covenant  in  the  lease,  and  that  he  proceeded  against  him  by  notice  to  quit,  and 
sought  to  eject  him  in  the  barrister’s  court,  the  rent  bringing  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court, — would  you  hold  that  to  be  a case  in  which  you  could  interfere,  the  tenant  producing 
his  lease  ? — I should  not.  ^ 

57 . Have  any  oases  come  beforo  you  for  breaches  of  covenant  under  the  sub-lettinr^  act  ? 

Never.  ^ 

58.  Supposing  this  case  to  occur,  that  the  occupying  tenant  has  paid  his  rent  to  the 
raridlcman.  who  does  not  pay  his  rent  to  the  head  landlord,  and  the  head  landlord  therefore 
brings  a civil  bill  ejectment,  what  is  the  effect  of  that  upon  the  occupying  tenant?— The 
landlord  is  entitled  to  be  paid  his  rent  by  his  tenant,  independent  of  any  dealino-  to  which 
he,  the  landlord,  is  no  party,  between  bis  tenant  and  a third  person.  The  head  landlord  on 
proving  before  the  assisiant  barrister  that  a year’s  rent  was  due,  that  all  proper  parties  had 
been  duly  served,  and  that  the  other  requisites  made  necessary  by  the  civil  bill,  acts  had 
been  complied  with,  would  be  entitled  to  a decree.  There  would  be  no  equity  in  the  case 
put  in  favor  of  the  defendants  as  between  those  individuals  and  the  head  landlord.  The 
case  put  is  of  an  equity  between  the  defendants  themselves  ; this  latter  would  not  affect  the 
plaintiff — any  equity  between  him  and  the  defendants  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of. 

59.  Then  supposing  the  occupying  tenant  in  that  case  to  pay  rent  to  the  head  landlord, 
has  he  the  power  of  recovering  it  from  the  intermediate  landlord? — ^Yes,  as  money  paid  to 
the  use  of  such  intermediate  landlord. 

60.  Supposing  him  not  able  to  pay,  would  he  be  dispossessed  ? — Yes,  he  would  be 
dependent  on  the  head  landlord  if  the  rent  were  not  paid. 

61.  Supposing  the  head  landlord  and  middleman  to  act  in  collusion,  to  turn  out  a tenant 
upon  an  estate,  the  middleman  giving  up  possession  to  the  landlord  ; could  the  under-tenant, 
to  secure  himself,  tender  the  rent  of  the  middleman  to  the  head  landlord  ?— On  an  ejectment 
brought  to  evict  the  lease,  and  the  occupying  tenant  served,  he  may  come  forward  and  pay 
the  rent  to  the  head  landlord,  or  under  any  threat  of  distress  by  the  head  landlord,  tho 
under-tenant  would  be  entitled  to  pay  the  middleman’s  rent  to  the  liead  landlord.  If  the 
parties  were  all  before  the  assistant  barrister,  his  court  is  a court  of  equity  for  the 
defendant,  and  it  would  not  suffer  fraud  and  collusion  between  the  landlord  and  middleman 
to  injure  the  occupying  tenant.  It  is  a great  advantage  to  the  tenant  to  be  able  to  put 
forward  there  any  equitable  defence  which  he  may  have,  and  that  at  a very  small  expense. 
The  costs  of  proceedings  in  the  superior  courts  are  very  great.  There  was  a case  which 
ocemTed  a few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  66th  of  George  III.,  which  shows  the  benefit 
of  that  act,  and  the  oppressive  nature,  in  the  case  of  small  holdings,  of  ejectments  in  the 
superior  courts ; it  is  reported  in  Hudson  and  Brooke’s  Reports.  There  had  been  an  election 
at  which  some  of  tho  tenants  voted  against  their  landlord  ; m consequence  of  their  doing  so 
ejectments  in  the  superior  courts  were  brought  against  them,  and  a motion  was  made  by 
Mr.  O’Connell  and  the  late  Sir  Michael  O’Loughlin,  on  the  part  of  one  of  those  tenants, 
who  held  at  the  rent  of  only  £l  5s.,  to  restrain  the  proceedings.  There  were  thirteen  of 
mose  tenants  pretty  nearly  similarly  situated,  their  rents  being  all  under  £12  per  annum. 
The  proceedings  had  only  gone  as  far  as  the  service  of  the  summons  in  ejectment,  and  on 
the  very  day  that  it  was  served  the  tenant  offered  to  pay  all  that  was  due  for  rent,  being 
only  one  year’s  rent.  This  was  refused  by  the  agent  unless  he  also  paid  £5  14s.  lOrf.,  the 
costs  of  the  proceedings  which  had  been  taken ; this  being  refused,  the  tenant  was  obliged  to 
employ  the  counsel  before  mentioned  to  apply  to  the  King’s  Bench  to  restrain  the  plaintiff 
on  payment  of  the  rent ; tho  equity  of  the  tenant  was  put  vei’y  much  upon  this,  that  the 
assistant  barrister’s  court  was  open  to  the  landlord,  that  there  was  no  peculiar  difiiculty  in 
we  case,  and  that  it  was  oppressive  under  the  circumstances  to  proceed  in  the  superior  court.  • 
The  Chief  Justice  and  the  three  other  judges,  in  consequence,  partly  of  the  56th  of 
yieorge  HI.,  and  partly  of  tho  peculiar  facts  of  the  case,  stayed  the  proceedings. 

62.  Treating  it  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  assistant  barrister’s  court? — It  was  argued  by 
the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  that  tho  56th  of  Georgo  III.,  had  been  passed,  not  only  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  landlord,  but  also  for  that  of  the  tenant.  I mention  the  case  rather  for  the 
facts  annearing  in  it  than  for  any  point  of  law  csfiablished  by  it.  , „ 

63  ^n  your  opinion  is  the  civil  bill  ejectment  process  advantageous  to  the  tenant  as  well 
as  the  landlord !— I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is  advantageous  to  both,  though 
perhaps  it  is  most  advantageous  to  the  landlord  ; but  it  is  the  means  of  saving  the  tenants 
ftom  ruinous  costs  in  a great  many  cases,  and  gives  them  opportunities  of  cheaply  putting 

forward  any  defences,  legal  or  equitable,  which  they  may  have.  , -n  , . 

64.  And  that  notwithstanding  the  summary  power  it  gives  to  the  landlord  to  recover 
rent  ?_Yos,  the  process  by  distress  would,  I think,  be  more  harrassing  in  the  case  of  suial 
holdings,  and  more  ruinous  in  the  end  to  the  ton.aiits  of  them  ; but  I think  something  might 
be  done  to  assist  the  tenant.  I do  not  know  why  the  thirty  days  notice  reqmsite  under  the 
56th  George  III.,  was  changed  to  fifteen  by  the  last  act.  Fifteen  days  1 consider  m an 
ejectment  case  a very  short  notice.  The  term  for  redemption,  too  might  be  incre^ed  The 

eiectmont  proceedings,  however,  in  the  superior  courts  are  so  capable  of  being  perveited  to  the 
oipression^of  tenaL  of  small  holdingi  and  as  small  holding  tenants  are  so  e.vtreme  y 
numerous  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  I do  not  know  and  cannot  exactly  foresee  what  would 
be  the  consequence  to  them  or  to  the  landlords  if  the  civd  bill 

altogether  done  away  with.  Both  I think  would  sufior,  and  the  landlords  most,  perhaps. 

el.  You  have  suggested  an  increase  in  the  power  of  redemption  ; do  j-oii  mcmi  an  extension 
of  the  time  ?— I have  heard  it  suggested  that  twelve  months  would  bo  bettor  than  six. 

66.  Is  that  your  opinion?-!  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  not  essentially  in,|uro  tlw 
landlord,  and  it  might  perhaps  benefit  the  tenant  in  some  degree,  but  I cannot  gne  any- 
thing  like  a decided  opinion  on  the  point. 

[_The  witne.fs  withdrew.'] 


James  Major,  esq.,  sv/orn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  assistant  barrister  for  the  county  of  Monaghan? — Yes.  .•  v 

2 How  long  have  you  been  appointed  assistant  barrister,  and  m what  counties  have 
you  acted?-I  have  been  an  assistant  barrister  since  the  year  1829.  I was  first  appoin  ed 
to  the  county  of  Wexford;  I was  removed  from  that  to  Mest  Corlc,  at  the  period  of  the 
emancipation  act,  which  led  to  a general  move  of  the  assistant  barristers  ; m 1832  I was 
removed  from  West  Cork  to  Cavan,  and  in  1836  from  Cavan  to  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
where  I have  been  since.  „ , • j-js  . 

3.  What  are  the  principal  modes  adopted  for  tlie  recovery  of  rent  m the  different 
districts  in  which  you  have  been  assistant  hamster  ?— There  are  several  modes  by  whicn  it 
may  he  recovered  : first,  by  ejectment ; and  the  statutes  regulating  the  mode  of  proceeding 
arc  the  66th  George  IIi:,  and  the  58th  George  III.  The  late _ act  of  6th  and  7th  of 
William  IV.,  is  for  the  recovery  of  lands  when  a question  of  title  arises.  The  former  acts  of 
the  56th  and  68th  George  III.,  authorise  the  recovery  of  premises  which  are  either  overiield 
by  the  tenant,  or  where  the  premises  have  been  deserted,  or  when  rent  has  become  in 
aJrear.  In  cases  of  desertiou,  wliicli  the  56th  of  George  III.  applies  to,  the  proceeding  in 
the  first  place  is  to  obtain  a certificate  from  two  magistrates,  whoai’e  called  upon  to  ysit  and 
examine  the  premises,  certifying  that  the  promises  have  hep  deserted,  are  unoccupied,  and 
that  no  distress  was  on  tlie  premises  sufficient  to  countervaal  the  arrear  of  rent ; and  upon 
proof  of  that  certificate,  and  of  an  arrear  of  one  half-year’s  rent,  and  of  the  service,  or 
substitution  of  service,  of  a civil  bill  ejectment,  the  assistant  barrister  has  the  power  of 
making  a decree  for  the  possession.  If  the  landlord  proceeds  for  non-payment  of  rent,  the 
tenant  being  in  possession,  and  holding  by  lease  or  written  agreement,  there  must  be  one 
year’s  rent  due.  Cases  of  overholding  arise,  where  the  tenant’s  lease  has  expired,  or  after 
notice  to  quit  is  given  ; and  the  landlord  may  proceed  by  notice  to  quit  where  an  arrear  of 
rent  has  accrued,  and  the  lessee  holding  as  a tenant  from  year  to  year,  and  without  any 


written  demise. 

4.  What  is  the  most  usual  cause  of  an  ejectment;  is  it  the  non-payment  oi  rent,  or 
the  ovcrholding  by  the  tenant?— At  present  1 am  not  able  to  state,  from  recollection,  with 
accuracy,  tho  number  of  cases,  but  I sliould  say  that  the  greater  number  of  cases  were  lor 
ovcrholding,  and  upon  notice  to  quit  in  my  county ; but,  as  I have  already  stated,  this 
cour.se  of  proceocUng  is  applicable  to  cases  of  non-payment  of  rent,  where  the  tenant  does 
not  hold  by  lease  or  written  agreement. 

5.  Docs  that  apply  to  all  the  counties?— Yes;  to  those  in  which  I have  been  assistant 
barrister,  I think  it  does. 

6.  To  whom  do  you  consider  that  the  civil  liill  ejectment  process  is  more  advantageous— 
the  landlord  or  to  tho  tenant  ?— I slieukl  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  equally  advantageous. 
I am  not  prepared  to  say  to  wliicli  it  is  most  so  ; but  it  is  certainly  very  advantageoiis  to  the 
tenant,  as  far  as  my  experience  enables  me  to  speak.  I speak  of  a tenant  desirous  of  paying 
his  rent,  but  unable  to  do  so  from  misfortiino,  bad  crops,  or  other  cause.  If  such  a tenant 
gets  into  an  arrear  of  rent,  and  is  evicted  in  the  civil  bill  court  for  non-payment  of  tliat 
rent ; at  a very  trifling  expense,  and  uiulcv  the  same  statute,  he  has  tlie  power  of  redemption, 
which  redemption  he  may  obtain  by  filing  a civil  bill  in  xthe'  same  court  at  an  expense 
possibly  not  exceeding  two  pounds  at  the  utmost,  and  the  entire  costs  of  such  a proceeding, 
including  the  costs  of  the  ejectment,  wliich  the  tenant,  of  course,  would  liave  to  pay  on  being 
decreed  entitled  to  a redemption,  would  not  exceed  £4  ; whereas  if  he  had  been  evicted  by 
a proceeding  in  the  superior  court,  upon  an  cjoctmoiit  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  was 
obliged  to  file  a bill  in  the  superior  court  for  a redemption,  it  must  be  at  an  expense  of  £50  or 
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£60,  at  the  most  moderate  computation,  and  if  resisted  by  his  landlord,  a great  deal  more  • 
therefore  for  those_  tenants  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  in  the  superior  courts,  from  the 
small  holdings  existing  m Ireland,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  humble  and  generally  uoor 
tenant  to  have  recourse  to  the  superior  courts  to  be  relieved.  The  landlord  also  no  doubt 
gains  an  advantage  by  proceeding  in  the  civil  bill  court,  inasmuch  as  the  expense  he  is  mit  to 
for  the  recovery  of  his  lands,  in  case  of  non-payment  of  rent  or  other  proceeding  by  eiectment 
^ very  tnihng.  If  he  brings  an  ejectment  in  a superior  court,  and  even  should  there  be  no 
defence  taken,  the  costs  of  that  proceeding,  before  he  could  obtain  possession  must  exceed 
£15  or  £20,  at  the  most  moderate  estimate.  He  has,  therefore,  in  the  civil  bill  court  a 
remedy  at  a trifling  expense,  for  which  he  must  otherwise  have  applied  to  the  superior 
court  at  very  heavy  costs,  and  which,  from  the  state  of  poverty  whicli  the  humbler  class  of 
tenantry’and  sm^l  holders  suffer  under,  he  could  not  hope  to  be  repaid  by  the  tenant. 

7.  Is  not  the  civil  bill  court  also  a court  of  equity,  admitting  any  equitable  defence  to  the 
ejectment,  such  as  the  promise  of  a lease  ?— Yes  ; and  that  is  another  reason  which  1 should 
give,  when  I say  that  the  tenant  derives  considerable  advantage  from  the  proceeding  in  the 
sessions’  court;  for  although  it  was  doubted  at  first  to  what  extent  that  equitable  relief  was 
to  be  pushed— and  in  some  cases  it  was  hold  originally  merely  to  give  the  tenant  a right  to 
examine  the  plaintiff  upon  oath— yet,  latterly,  it  has  been  considered  as  perfectly  settled,  that 
the  equitable  right  of  the  tenant  extends  to  any  contract  made  with  his  landlord  upon  which 
he  has  arted,  although  by  parol,  if  partly  executed  by  the  tenant.  As,  for  example,  if  his 
landlord  has  held  out  a promise  that  in  tlie  event  of  his  expending  money  in  improvements 
on  his  farm,  he  would  ultimately  give  him  a lease  for  years  or  lives,  at  a stated  rent,  that 
would  be  a good  defence  to  any  ejectment  brought  by  his  landlord  upon  notice  to  quit, 
provided  the  tenant  has  acted  upon  that  promise,  and  has  expended  money  in  those 
improvements  upon  Ms  farm,  and  that  such  improvements  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
previous  agreement  with,  or  promise  from  the  landlord.  This  would  afford  a good  defence 
against  the  landlord. 

could  only  have  the  benefit  of  that  defence  by  the  circuitous  process  of  a 
bill  in  chancery,  if  the  proceeding  was  commenced  in  the  superior  courts  ?— Just  so  ; the 
tenant  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  filing  a bill  in  tlie  court  of  chancery  or  equity 
exchequer,  for  a specific  performance  of  that  contract,  and  in  such  suit  questions  of  much 
difficulty  might  arise,  and  the  consideration  of  which  would  involve  very  serious  questions  of 
law,  and  put  the  tenant  to  very  considerable  expense.  In  the  sessions’  court  the  tenant  has 
f ^ prove  tlie  agreement  by  the  landlord, _ and  that  he  the  tenant  has  performed  his  iiart 
of  it,  by  budding  or  making  ditches,  or  planting  hedges,  or  other  permanent  improvements, 
and  he  would  be  entitled  to  hold  the  lands  against  the  landlord,  and  successfully  to  resist 
any  proceeding  in  the  sessions’  court. 

9.  Then  in  that  case  there  would  be  a dismiss,  if  he  was  a tenant-at-will  ?— Yes  • the 

landlord  would  be'  dismissed.  ’ 

10.  Would  an  ejectment  lie  for  non-payment  of  rent  where  there  had  been  a dismiss 
nre^ously,  upon  the  ground  of  such  an  equitable  defence  as  you  have  last  referred  to  ?— 
if  the  equitable  defence  rested  entirely  upon  a parol  contract,  partly  executed  by  the  tenant 
no  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  could  be  maintained  upon  that  parol  contract  bv  the 
landlord. 


11.  Are  there  any  means,  under  the  civil  bill  system,  by  which  the  landlord  in  that  case 
can  recover  possession,  on  the  default  of  the  tenant  ?— None  in  the  civil  bill  court ; in  such 
case  the  landlord  can  have  recourse  to  the  superior  courts ; he  can  bring  his  ejectment  upon 
a notice  to  quit  there,  and  the  equitable  defence  of  the  tenant  would  be  no  defence  in  the 
superior  courts  of  law. 

12.  And  in  that  case  the  proceeding  would  be  attended  with  considerable  expense’ 

1 cs,  both  to  the  landlord  and  tenant. 

13.  What  power  is  there  under  the  civil  bill  act  for  recovering  rent  ? In  addition  to 

the  proceeding  by  ejectment  already  mentioned,  the  landlord  may  proceed  by  the  process  of 
civil  bill  for  use  and  occupation,  or  in  debt,  for  rent. 

14.  Does  it  appear  to  you  desirable  that  there  should  be  a power  to  eject  for  non-pay- 

ment ot  rent  m the_  cases  of  tenants-at-will  ?— So  long  as  the  landlord  retains  a right  of 
mstress,  X do  not  think  such  a power  necessary,  but  if  any  alteration  was  made  in  that,  I 
tnink  It  would  he  desirable  in  the  event  of  a year’s  rent  becoming  in  arrear,  to  give  such 
power.  ° ° 

_ 15.  What  are  your  grounds  for  entertaining  that  opinion?— The  riglit  of  distress,  which 
me  landlord  now  possesses,  arms  him  with  the  moans  of  preventing  a large  arrear  of  rent 
accruing,  but  if  that  right  was  taken  away  from  the  landlord,  an  arrear  of  two  years’  rent 
nugiit  accrue,  before  the  landlord  could  evict  a tenant  holding  from  year  to  year,  and  not 

2 lease  or  written  agreement,  tiM  only  means  by  which,  in  such  case,  the  lantllord  could 
proceed  being  by  notice  to  quit,  and  which  notice,  if  given  after  the  einiration  of  the  first 
i,,,  . ot  the  tenancy,  could  not  have  effect  until  the  end  of  the  second  year,  as  the  notice 
must  refer  to  the  commencement  of  the  tenancy. 

filst'— frequent  attempts  now  to  recover  rent  from  unwilling  tenants,  by 
msMimng  '—No,  not  so  frequent,  certainly,  as  they  were  previously  to  the  late  act,  which 
gives  the  tenants  the  power  of  replevin. 

In  ti ' think  that  the  late  act  has  caused  that  change  to  a considerable  degree  ? — 

ca<«p°'^'i  certainly  has  ; it  gives  a tenant  very  considerable  facilities  of  defence  in 

s where  a distress  has  been  oppressively  made  ; and  I fear  in  many  instances  middlemea, 
D ei-tenants  who  underlet,  make  such  use  of  the  power  of  distress.  So  lar  as  I can  speak, 


ISth  December,  1843. 

10. 

James  Major,  esq. 
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it  is  seldon.  resorted  to  by  the  hood  landlord,  “7’/£o 

oarrying  off  bis  crop.  The  cases  f j'*™  „d  bis  tamediate  landlord,  the 
of  long  and.compbcated  aoconnts,  particular 

landlord  having  given  receipts  on  account,  f J in  a replevin  suit,  is 

gale , and  the  facility  given  to  the  tenant  of  having  that  account  ^ 

the  reason,  I think,  why  such  landlords  now  very  P is^pretty  much  confined  to 

observation  goes,  I think  the  remedy  for  ^ „f  rent,  where  a lease 

the  proceeding  by  civil  bill  process,  or  ejectment  tor  non  payinoui 

exists,  or  upon  notice  to  T™*  by  distraint  has  been  very  much 

18.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  you  had  much  of  that  pro- 

diimmshed  by  the  resistance  of  P®°P  ® „on..;jerable  proportion  of  the  criminal  business 
cceding  before  you  ?_-Yes  a good  “X7rha«  rescues,  and  many  of  such 

at  sessions  consists  m the  trial  of  tj,a  magistrates,  against  parties  for 

cases  are,  where  informations  have  been  numerous  as  formerly, 

having  made  rescues  m cases  of  ■ } *„uting  landlcrds  proceeding  in  that  way  ?- 

19.  That  also  would  landlord  seldom  proceeds  by  distress ; 

Sy““St“eir 

lord?— Yes,  just  the  same;  provided  the  leiationoi  lauuwiu 

the  same  remedy  by  ejectment  and  distress.  riroeecd  by  civil  bill  for  use  and 

Ce"ar:toml?ot?o  2^0^  ““ 

moment  ivhat  proportion  of  these  are  for  the  P imm'  the  increase  ? — I should  say 

22.  Which  of  those  several  modes  do  you  think  is  upon  tne  increase  ; 

the  proceeding  by  civil  bill.  , +n  ,q;strp=;s-  and  for  this  reason,  that 

2i  In  preftrenee  to  d stress  ?_Ycs  “ o „f  rep  evv^^^  the  late  act.  and 
if  the  landlord  distrains,  the  tenant  has  the  privilege  ot  regevy  „ st. 

h^:'r;:pirdT:a^^^  “ 

as  the  landlord.  • • „ +v.n  r.v.,uei;nn  whether  the  remedy  by  distress 

24  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  on  the  question,  ’wneinoi  j j 

'Ys.^'SfyrSfte  ether  means  afford  a sufficient 

-I  of  houses  under  t>.»Sth  George  tLrmahelrSk 

tenant,  where  a house  is  injured,  to  give  security  i:  es , luat  is, 

apprchgided  cu^to  j.„n  that  a somewhat  similar 

alluded  to  where  there  was  a danger  of  the  ^ 

was  deprived  of  the  power  of  distress,  the  same  principle  might  be  appiiett  witu  g 
tage  in  order  to  prevent  the  tenant  taking  away  the  P™P',  & , f y„u  are 

28.  Have  disturbances  taken  place  m the  '"™*y„“7™7S,n7.!lThero  have  been 
assistant  barrister,  in  reference  to  dealings  between  landlord  and  tenant 
disturbances,  within  the  last  six  or  eight  ^®'y  “3^ 

town  of  Oarrlckmacross,  and  the  y bv  OM 

tlons  before  me,  that  Mr.  Shirley's  tenantry  reguired  a f„d  Mr  Shirley's  new 

the  landlord.  Some  communications  took  place  between  the  tenants  and  •'-y  - % 

a7c„t  a gentleman,  I think,  of  the  name  of  Trench,  which,  ‘^Mr. 

tluantry,  they  had  recourse  to  violence,  and  seized  Mr.  Trench  ; ca rr  ed  him  o^^^ 
Shirley's  residence  at  Loughfay,  near  Carnckmacross ; ‘’'=y  p ° \/l  |„nld 

violent  and  Mr.  Trench’s  life  was  in  some  degree  of  danger  at  one  time,  as  tar 
indue.  Mr.  Trench,  being  a stranger,  he  found  great  difficulty  in  identifying  th  p ^^ 
hot  there  were  some  parties  identified ; the  P"”7"1,V’“  733 

the  quarter  sessions.  An  application  was  made  by  the  Jf ymadltai  «m- 

the  court,  to  send  the  eases  to  the  assizes,  and  with  which  application  ti® 
plied,  .and  the  oases  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  asjzcs,  where  I “ atfon  3ni>l« 

^quitted.  At  the  sessions,  at  Carnckmacross,  m the  month  of  Juno,  apphcation 
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to  me  to  substitute  service  of  the  civil  bill  process,  under  the  act  of  the  1st  of  Victoria. 
That  act  gives  the  assistant  barrister  the  power  to  substitute  service  of  the  process,  in  case 
satisfactory  evidence  is  laid  before  him  that  the  process  officer  has  been  prevented  serving 
such  process  by  forcible  resistance,  or  by  reasonable  apprehension  of  personal  injury; 
and,  under  that  act,  he  is  authorized  to  make  an  order,  after  the  due  examination  of 
the  parties,  that  the  posting  of  the  process  upon  the  court-house,  and  other  public 
buildings,  in  the  nearest  market  town  to  the  residence  of  the  defendant,  shall  be  deemed 
good  service ; and  in  June  I was  applied  to,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Shirley,  in  1,200  cases,  to 
make  that  order.  ’ 

29.  What  did  those  cases  involve  ? — They  were  for  non-payment  of  rent,  by  civil  bill. 
It  became  necessary  for  me  to  examine  all  the  process  servers  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
serving  processes  in  the  district,  and  the  result  of  my  examination  was,  that  I was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  particular  locality  was  in  such  a state  that  I was  bound  to  make  the  order 
for  the  substitution,  which  I accordingly  did.  It  appeared  that  the  county  was  in  such  a 
state  that  no  process  server  could  act  upon  that  estate  ; but  in  the  progress  of  my  inquiry  I 
was  much  struck  with  what  appeared  in  evidence,  that,  on  the  adjoining  estate,  Afhich  was 
almost  separated  by  an  ideal  boundary  (Lord  Bath’s  estate),  that  the  process  officer  could 
cross  that  boundary  and  serve  the  process,  without  any  difficulty,  or  incurring  any  personal 
risk,  on  any  of  the  tenants.  Upon  the  adjoining  estate,  the  agent,  Mr.  Evatt,  informed 
mo  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rents  from  the  tenants.  I do  not  know  what 
became  of  those  cases  in  which  I made  the  orders  ; there  was  not  a single  case  brought 
before  me  at  the  following  sessions,  from  which  I conclude  the  tenants  had  either  paid  or 
submitted  to  the  landlord. 

30.  Was  not  there  an  attempt  made  at  resistance  to  the  posting  of  the  notices  upon  the 
places  of  worship ? — Yes,  there  was,  but  that  did  not  come  before  me;  there  was  a very 
serious  resistance,  and  one  or  two  lives  were  lost. 

31.  Was  the  only  complaint  of  the  tenants  as  to  the  amount  of  the  rent? They  com- 

plained not  only  of  the  amount  of  the  rent,  but  they  complained  of  charges  being  made  for 
what  they  called  bog  tickets,  and  also  of  an  extra  charge  made  for  lime,  which,  they  said, 
had  formed  no  part  of  their  contract.  It  appeared,  that,  during  the  life  time  of  Mr.  Mitchell, 
they  had  acquiesced  in  it.  I had  no  case  of  anv  complaint  of  tnis  nature  clurine  the  lifetime 
of  Air.  Mitchell. 

32.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  those  bog  tickets  and  lime  tickets  were  charged  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  ? — So  I have  understood,  and  paid  by  the  tenantry. 

33.  And  not  complained  of? — No,  so  far  as  I can  speak  from  any  matter  coming  before 
me;  but  immediately  upon  Mr.  Mitchell’s  death,  the  complaints  of  the  tenantry  were  loud, 
and  the  violence  of  their  conduct  attributable  to  the  existence  of  those  causes  of  complaint. 
1 understood,  however,  at  the  last  sessions,  from  a repi*esentation  made  in  court,  in  the  case 
of  a prosecution  by  Mr.  Shirley’s  law  agent,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  tenants  were 
perfectly  qmet,  and  had  acquiesced  in  Mr.  Trench’s  views,  and  were  paying  their  rent.  I 
believe  some  reduction  was  madfi ; hut  I cannot,  with  certainty,  speak  on  this. 

34.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing,  officially,  as  assistant  barrister,  how  far  the  com- 
plaints of  the  tenants  were  well  founded  ? — I have  not,  with  certainty  ; but  the  state  of  the 
adjoining  estate,  as  I have  described  it,  and  as  it  appeared  on  the  inquu'y  I have  before 
referred  to,  affords  some  evidence  that  the  complaints  of  the  tenants  on  the  Shirley  estate 
were  not  without  foundation. 

35.  Do  you  know,  officially  or  otherwise,  the  arrangement  that  has  taken  place  between 
Mr.  Shirley  and  his  tenants  ?— I do  not.  One  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  was  indicted  at 
the  last  Castleblaney  sessions  for  a rescue;  he  submitted;  and  Mr.  Shirley’s  law  agent 
having  stated,  in  open  court,  that  Mr.  Shirley  and  his  tenants  were  again  united,  and°the 
tenants  satisfied,  and  that  Mr.  Shirley  was  not  desirous,  in  this  particular  instance,  to  pro- 
ceed, in  consequence,  with  the  prosecution,  I directed  the  traverser  to  be  discharged. 

36.  Is  the  system  of  con-acrc  prevalent  in  Monaghan  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I am  able  to 
judge  from  the  cases  brought  before  me  in  the  civil  bill  and  criminal  court. 

37.  What  definition  should  you  give  to  con-acre? — I consider  con-acre  to  bo  a mere 
occupancy  of  the  land,  and  not  to  constitute  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  pro- 
per acceptation  of  the  terms.  It  is  a mode  of  cultivation ; a license  to  sow  the  ground ; a 
contract  between  the  lessee  and  the  con-acre  tenant,  that,  as  the  latter  sows,  he  shall  reap, 
and  for  a breach  of  which  an  action  of  assumpsit  could  be  maiutained.  It  is  also  founded 
on  a custom  which  varies  in  different  counties ; the  custom  in  some  counties  is,  that  the  con- 
acre  rent  is  paid  or  secured  previously  to  tho  crop  being  put  in  the  ground ; in  other  coun- 
ties it  is  not  paid  until  after  the  crop  is  ripe.  It  is  a mere  occupation  of  the  ground  during 
such  time  as  the  crop  is  ripening  ; and,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  it  has  been  hold  by  the 
courts  not  to  constitute  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  or  to  confer  the  relative  rights 
and  obligations  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

38.  Have  you  had  cases  of  that  kind  before  you? — Yes;  cases  come  frequently  before 
ffie,  on  behalf  of  the  party^  letting  in  con-acre,  as  well  as  the  party  taking ; but  it  most 
irequently  comes  before  me  in  the  shape  of  an  action,  by  the  con-acre  tenant,  complaining  of 

e oppression  of  the  party  letting,  who  has  broken  his  promise,  or  has  taken  away  his 
^op,  without  _any  right,  or  has  charged  too  much.  It  is  principally  in  actions  of  trespass 
W goods  that^  it  comes  before  me  ; but,  occasionally,  the  landlord  has  recourse  to  the  civil  bill 
upt,  to  obtain  the  rent ; although,  generally,  he  helps  himself  to  it,  by  holding  the  crop, 
ami  t yp'i  think  that  tho  law  is  so  plain,  as  to  con-acre,  and  the  relation  of  landlord 
Mid  tenant,  in  reference  to  it,  as  to  require  no  further  legislation ; or  is  it  clearly  settled 

I 


\3th  December,  1843. 
James  Major,  esq. 
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13i/,i>eccmier,1843.  now  ? It  appears  to  me,  that  the  law  is  very  clear  upon  tlio  subject  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

The  law  of  con-acre  is  a matter  of  eonti-act,  and  varies  according  to  each  contract  the  parties 

40.  Do  you  think  that  the  party  who  lets  the  con-acre  has  the  power  of  selling  the 

CTop  p I do  not  think  he  has  ; but  this,  again,  depends  on.  the  contract.  I do  not  think  he 

has  the  power  of  the  landlord  by  distress.  _ . , r.  n-i  i • .lt  • 

41.  What  is  to  become  of  the  crop,  if  the  rent  is  not  paid. — The  remedy  is  this : — 

previously  to  taking  the  con-acre,  the  parties  enter  into  a contract ; the  con-acrc  talcer 
contracts  that  he  will  not  take  off  the  crop  till  he  has  paid  the  rent;  and,  in  default  of 
payment,  that  the  landlord  shall  have  the  right  to  enforce  that  against  the  tenant  by  retaining, 
and  ultimately  selling  the  crop.  . , o , . , , , 

42.  What  becomes  of  the  crop,  if  the  money  is  not  paid  ?— Jt  is  sold  ; and  many  questions 

arise  before  me  whether  it  has  been  fairly  sold— whether  it  has  hcon  disposed  of  to  the  best 
advantage — or  whether  the  party  has  sold  it  all,  or  retained  a portion.  Ihc  right  of  the 
landlord  so  to  dispose  of  it  is  seldom  questioned.  , . - i i * • i 

43.  Disputes  do  frequently  arise  out  of  it?— Yes;  and  it  frequently  leads  to  violence 
and  breaches  of  the  peace. 

44.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  magistrates  summary  powors  as  to 
con-aore  disputes  ?— I think  it  would,  if  limited  in  amount,  say  forty  shillings,  and  confued 


to  case.s  of  express  contract.  , . , , , ^ 

45.  In  cases  of  such  great  difficulty  as  you  seem  to  have  to  decide  between  the  parties, 


do'^you 'think  it  desirabte  to  give  a "summary  jurisdiction  to  magistrates  ?— There 
fi.n  pvnress  contract ; the  difficulty  'arises  upon  relative  and 


iplied 


difficulty  where  there  is  an  express  contract ; the  difficulty  'arises  upon  r 
obhgafcions.  ^ difficulty  in  giving  a jurisdiction 

to  magistrates  in  that  case  ?— If  it  was  merely  to  depend  on  express  contract,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  it ; but  the  con-acre  system  is,  altogether,  a bad  system,  so  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  its  consequences. 

47.  You  consider  it  a bad  system,  as  it  leaves  the  rights  of  the  respective  parties  in  an 
undefined  state  ?— Yes  ; and  not  only  that,  but  it  is  the  frequent  means  of  extortion.  Persons 
who  have  no  means,  will,  upon  the  speculation  of  a good  harvest,  contract  to  pay  sums  of 
money,  very  much  beyond  the  real  value  of  the  land,  and  which  they  cannot  pay;  and,  having 
put  the  crop  in  the  ground,  it  turns  out  not  so  productive  as  they  expected ; and,  in  many 
cases,  the  value  of  the  whole  crop  does  not  amount  to  half  the  rent.  The  cause  of  this,  is, 
on  one  side,  insisted,  to  be  the  badness  of  the  ground ; that  leads  to  disputes;  the  tenant  says 
he  will  not  pay  his  rent,  because  the  land  was  not  in  sufficient  condition.  On  tlic  other 
hand,  the  landlord  attributes  the  failure  to  a defect  or  deficiency  in  the  seed ; and  this  leads 
to  action  and  cross-action.  Sometimes  a party  contracts  to  give  land  manured  in  a particular 
way,  and  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  so  manured ; the  negative  of  that  is  proved,  to 
a certain  extent,  by  the  deficiency  of  the  crop,  and  the  crop  is  left  in  the  landlord’s  hands, 
who  often  sues  for  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  crop  and  the  amount  agreed  to  be 


paid. 


48.  In  the  counties  with  which  you  have  been  connected  are  outrages,  arising  from  the 
dealings  between  landlords  and  tenants,  frequent?— I think  not,  so  far  as  I have  observed; 
when  tenants  are  fairly  and  justly  treated  by  the  landlord,  they  are  well  disposed  to  hp, 
and  exhibit  not  only  a desire  to  meet  his  wishes,  but  also  place  the  utmost  confidence  in  him. 

49.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  is  there  any  remarkable  difference  in  the  course 
pursued  in  ejectments  between  the  south  of  Ireland  and  the  north? — No,  I cannot  say  that 
I have  observed  any  difference ; the  form  of  proceeding  is  regulated  by  the  statutes  I have 
already  referred  to. 

50.  The  particular  form  adopted,  I mean?— If  the  proceeding  is  by  ejectment,  the 
course  is  pointed  out  so  distinctly  by  the  statute,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  a difference.  _ 

51.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  practice  in  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland,  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  to  recover  rent  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  that  there  is.  I 
found,  when  I was  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  there  was  a greater  number  of  ejectments  for  the 
recovery  of  rent,  and  also  upon  notice  to  quit,  than  in  the  county  of  Monaghan.  The  returns 
would  show,  that,  in  some  counties,  they  are  very  large.  In  Armagh,  they  are  very 
considerable,  and  in  Tipperary  they  are  very  considerable.  When  I first  went  to  West 
Cork,  they  were  very  numerous  ; afterwards,  they  diminished. 

52.  Can  you  state  the  proportion  the  number  of  decrees  executed  bears  to  the  number  of 

decrees  signed  ? — I cannot  form  any  notion.  . 

63.  Have  you  found  that  the  equitable  defence  allowed  to  a defendant  under  the  civil 
bill  act  has  been  frequently  successfully  made  out  by  the  tenant  ? — ^Yes,  very  frequently,  but 
it  must  be  such  an  equitable  right  as  tiie  tenant  could  enforce  in  the  superior  court ; it  is  not 
merely  sufficient  that  the  tenant  should  imagine  he  had  an  equity,  but  he  must  have  an  equity 
that  he  can  enforce  in  the  superior  court,  founded  either  upon  a part  performance  of  a con- 
tract, containing  a promise  of  a lease,  upon  the  expenditure  of  money  in  improvempts,  or 
upon  a written  agreement  to  give  a lease  for  a certain  term,  and  at  a eertmn  rent ; either  ot 
those  would  form  an  equitable  defence  for  the  tenant  to  an  ejectment  upon  notice  to  quit._ 

54.  To  what  extent  is  the  doctrine  of  set-off  applicable  to  a civil  bill  ejectment,  supposing 
a tenant  to  have  a claim  quite  of  a different  nature ; for  work  and  labour,  for  instance  ?— That 
would  not  be  the  subject  of  set-off,  properly  speaking  ; there  can  be  no  set-off  to  an  ejectment 
for  non-payment  of  rent ; there  must  he  a year’s  rent  due  to  entitle  the  landlord  to  maintam 
the  ejectment ; the  tenant  may  come  in  and  show  that  a year’s  rent  is  not  due ; that  the 
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landlord  has  either  been  paid  in  moneys  numbered,  or  has  taken  something  by  way  of  pay- 
ment ; for  example,  that  the  landlord  has  taken  a portion  of  the  tenant's  corn,  or  a cow,  or  a 
horse,  and  at  a fixed  price,  to  bo  applied  in  liquidation  of  the  arrears  of  rent;  in  such  a ease 
the  tenant  would  be  entitled  to  credit  for  it  though  not  paid  in  money,  if  it  was  given  and 
received  by  the  landlord  as  rent. 

55.  But  work  and  labour  could  not  be  used  as  a set  off? — No,  but  cases  often  arise  in 
irhich  the  tenant  has  contracted  to  pay,  in  lieu  of  a portion  of  the  rent,  a certain  number  of 
days’  work  in  the  year,  and  when  that  was  understood  between  the  parties,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  credit  for  it,  upon  proof  that  he  had  served  the  number  of  days  contracted  for, 
and  the  landlord  must  give  credit  for  the  days  agTeed  on  out  of  the  year’s  rent. 

56.  It  must  be  shown  that  the  payment  was  received,  whatever  it  was,  in  the  shape  of 
rent  ? — Certainly. 

57.  Does  the  custom  you  allude  to  prevail  between  the  tenant  and  the  middleman,  or 
■between  the  tenant  and  the  superior  landlord  ? — Principally  between  the  middleman  and  his 
tenant ; I should  say  almost  entirely  with  the  middleman. 

58.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  any  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  mode  of 
proceeding  for  use  and  occupation  by  civil  bill  action  ? — There  are  ample  powers  at  present 
given  to  the  landlord  for  the  recovery  of  his  rent  by  the  ci-vdl  bill  acts,  and  there  can  be  no 
impediment  thrown  in  his  way  that  I am  aware  of.  If  he  has  a well-founded  case ; if  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  exists,  evidenced  by  the  payment  of  rent  by  the  tenant,  or 
by  a contract  to  pay  rent,  the  landlord  has  only  to  prove  the  occupancy,  and  the  value  of 
the  land.  It  often  happens  that  persons  find  their  way  into  possession  of  the  land,  as 
between  whom  and  the  landlord  there  is  no  privity ; the  landlord  there  must  show  his  title, 
or  that  the  intruder  came  in  under  some  person  who  had  been  in  possession  and  paid  rent 
to  the  landlord ; and  upon  this  evidence,  and  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  premises,  the 
landlord  would  be  entitled  to  a decree  for  the  amount.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  assistant 
barrister’s  court  in  ejectments  is  limited  to  cases  where  the  rent  reserved  does  not  exceed 
£50.  In  proceeding  by  civil  bill  in  use  and  occupation,  more  than  £20  cannot  bei-ecovered 
in  one  action,  but  a separate  action  may  be  brought  for  each  half-year’s  gale  of  rent. 

59.  Are  you  aware  of  any  distinction  between  the  law  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  it 
applies  to  the  relation  of  lamhord  and  tenant,  except  what  depends  upon  the  statutes  relating 
to  the  civil  bill  ? — No,  not  materially ; we  have  Irish  acts  corresponding  with  those 
regulating  proceedings  by  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  in  England  in  most  particulars, 
but  not  corresponding  precisely ; the  English  acts  contain  some  enactments  not  introduced 
into  the  Irish  acts,  and  vice  versa  ; but,  substantially,  the  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  rent  in 
England  is  the  same  as  in  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  civil 
bill  court. 

60.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  any  summary  process  for  ejecting  a tenant  in 
England  which  does  not  exist  in  Ireland  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  ; I believe  a bill  was 
brought  in  to  either  the  Lords  or  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a summary  jurisdic- 
tion to  Magistrates  in  ejectments,  but  I do  not  think  it  passed  into  a law. 

61.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  your  profession,  had  occasion  to  look  into  the  law 
apphcablc  to  leases  for  lives,  renewable  for  ever  ? — I have. 

62.  By  the  statute  of  the  19th  and  20th  of  George  III.,  considerable  extension  was 
given  to  tire  equity  of  redemption  in  those  leases  ? — 1 understand  the  question  to  refer  to 
the  act  commonly  called  the  tenantry  act,  the  19th  and  20th  George  III.,  which  was 
passed  in  consequence  of  a decision,  as  weU  as  I can  recollect,  of  Lord  Thurlow’s,  upon  an 
appeal  from  Ireland  to  the  House  of  Lords,  I think  in  the  case  of  Bateman  v.  Murray,  or 
Murray  v.  Bateman,  previously  to  which  decision  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  a renewal  was 
scarcely,  under  any  circumstances,  in  this  country,  supposed  to  be  concluded,  except  where 
there  were  circumstances  of  fraud  or  refusal  to  pay  the  renewal  fines.  The  courts  in  this 
country,  previously  to  the  decision  in  Bateman  v.  Murray,  held  in  cases  where  there  was  a 
covenant  for  perpetual  renewal,  and  that  compensation  could  be  made  to  the  landlord  in  such 
cases,  although  there  should  be  great  laches  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  a great  length  of 
time  should  have  elapsed  after  the  death  of  the  first  life,  or  all  the  lives ; if,  under  any 
circumstances,  compensation  could  be  made  to  the  landlord,  and  there  was  no  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant,  the  courts  were  in  the  habit  of  decreeing  a renewal.  The  case  I have 
referred  to,  and  I speak  on  general  recollection,  was  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  decree,  I think,  in  this  country  was  reversed.  Lord  Thurlow,  in  giving  judgment,  threw 
out  a strong  opinion  that  some  limit  should  be  placed  to  the  right  to  renewal  in  cases  where 
it  appeared  that  the  laches  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  had  been  great,  and  if  there  had  been 
gross  neglect,  as  well  as  I can  spcalc  from  recollection.  This  decision  was  the  origin  of  the 
act  of  the  19th  and  20th  of  George  III.,  called  the  tenantry  act,  and  as  well  as  I recollect, 
the  old  equities  of  the  tenant  arc  declared  and  recited  in  the  preamble  of  that  act;  hut  it 
provides  a means  to  the  landlord  of  limiting  this  indetinite  right  of  reserve,  by  authorising 
the  landlord  to  give  notice  to  the  tenant  that  one  life  \vas  gone,  and  requiring  him  to  come 
and  renew,  and  unless  the  tenant  complied  in  a reasonable  time  with  such  requisition,  he  was 
afterwards  precluded  from  enforcing  the  renc)val  against  his  landlord  ; that  act  has  led  to  a 
vast  deal  of  litigation  ; and  in  my  professional  experience,  I have  been  concerned  in  several 
suits  instituted  by  tenants  to  compel  a renewal,  and  at  this  moment,  I am  concerned  in  two 
or  three  cases  where  questions  arise  as  to  the  validity  of  the  notice  authorised  by  the  statute. 
In  one  case,  whether  it  was  given  by  a person,  that  person  being  a minor,  authorised  by  the 
guardian  of  the  minor  to  give  it,  and  even  after  the  notice  has  been  given,  a question  arises 
whether  the  tenant  hiis  committed  what  is  called  laches.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor — and 
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there  can  he  no  higher  anthority_in  a case  very  lately 

Pertarlinoton  has  held  that  a notice  by  an  agent  is  sufficient,  and  that  me  connuct  ol  a 

tenant  may  bo  such  as  to  dispense  nith  the  necessity  of  demand  under  the  act 

I dpptelenl  - notice  in  writing  is  Senta  to  *T 


nOllCW  m WriUUg  lo  UUO  UUO-JiUVt-aj  . I,-  saf  > 

demand  as  will  put  the  tenant  upon  his  guard,  and  iniorms  turn  oi  r 
liimself  of  the  provision  of  the  statute,  it  will  suffice.  I have  merely  to ---'  - - - 

S tS  sIvii 'decisions,  and  the  obligations  imposed  on  lessees,  malte  tho  tenure  for  lives 
renewable  for  ever  a most  uncertain  and  most  unsatisfactory  tenure 

63.  Before  that  decision,  was  it  understood  that  tho  notice  was  to  be  a toi  mal  ^ 

A more  strict  compliance  with  tho  act  was  considered  ^ |^c^  ^0°  to 

64  A notice  (Avon  to  the  tenant  when  one  life  was  dead'— buoh  a notice  would  be 
sufficient  ah  it  h^s  been  held  that  if  a tenant  Helds  for  ””'om1 

upon  the  death  of  the  first  life,  the  statntary  notice  is  P™n,  “d 

in  within  sis  months  or  within  a reasonable  time,  and  apply  for  a renewal,  that  his  right  to 
a rlmhl  s Sue  though  there  are  two  lives  in  e,vistence,  and  at  the  expiration  of  those  two 
Los  thhhSd  mayhfnse  a renewal,  and  evict  the  tenant,  and  the  covenant  for  renewal 

'"h”hhtoi'r'to  the  late  decision,  a court  of  equity  will  not  interfere  in  the  ease  you 
haveallnded  to  where  one  life  had  expired ’-That  was  always  the  case  ; but  it  has  been 
hddtZVinchsvvhere  a notice  was  liven,  though  not  a formal  notice  if  the  act  done  by 
totaSrdlZntedto  a communiclion  to  ‘“f 

himself  of  tho  provisions  of  the  statute,  that  is  sufficient,  if  the  tenant  letusos  to  renew. 

fr  Oh  h«‘  >™ 

renewable  forIjTor  form  a very  general  tenure  among  the  landlords  in  the  country  —Tory 

^Ts'^A^tote  not  difficulties,  in  reference  to  the  power  of  leasing,  which  the  proprietor 
unto  one  of  those  leases  can  exercise  ’-There  are  no  Mmlties  m tho  case  of  a tenant, 
under  a lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  demising  to  another.  v • * f 

69  What  lease  can  ho  give  if  he  holds  ter  three  lives  only-can  ho  give  a term  of 

voars’— Yes,  he  can  give  a term  of  years,  but  that  term  must  bo  dependent  on  his  own  mterest 
It  the  term  of  year!  expires,  the  original  lessor  is  not  hound  oy  the  lease  for  the  teim  of 
yoAs!  The  lesL  in  the  lease  for  the  term  would  have  a remedy  against  his  lessor,  who 
has  granted  a term  of  years ; it  is  done  every  day.  , , , , ■ , a.  i i, 

70  Would  it  be,  in  your  opinion,  an  advantage  to  enable  the  tenant  to  change  such 
lease  into  a fee-farm  grant,  with  power  to  the  landlord  to  eject  for  non-payment  of  rent,  as 
irthe  case  of  ecclesiastical  perpetuities  ?_I  have  no  doubt  it  would  ; the  tenure  for  lives 
renewable  for  ever  is  subject  to  a great  number  of  objections First,  there  is  a ^eat 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  who  are  the  parties  entitled  to  the  renewal ; after  a lapse  ot  time 
parties  come  forward  and  demand  the  renewal,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whet  lei  they 
Lc  entitled  ; and,  again,  tenants  find  great  difficulties  in  ascertaining  the  parties  bound  to 
make  them  a renewal.  In  one  case  I was  concerned  in,  the  only  party  entitled  to  make  tho 
renewal  went  to  India,  and  he  died  there,  leaving  a family  ; there  was  great  difficulty  to  hnd 
out  the  party  bound  to  make  the  renewal;  and  when  discovered,  be  was  a resident  m Inffia, 
and  would  not  be  compelled,  by  any  proceeding  in  this  counti-y,  to  execute  a renewal,  it  it 
be  a derivative  interest,  it  is  attended  with  still  greater  difficulty.  In  the  south  as  well  as 
the  north  of  Ireland  this  kind  of  tenui-e  exists;  persons  who  are  tenants  by  leases  tor  lives 
renewable  for  ever  grant  similar  leases,  with  what  is  called  a Mies  quoties  covenant  to  renew , 
that  is,  they  covenant  to  renew  with  their  own  lessee,  so  often  as  they  obtain  renewals 
themselves,  and  that  may  be  carried  down  through  two  or  three  demise,  which  leads  to 
wreat  difficulty  ; for  when  the  under-tenant  comes  to  make  title,  he  is  bound  not  only  to  sbow 
the  lease  under  which  he  holds  has  been  renewed,  but  also,  that  the  lease  of  his  immediate 
lessor  has  also  been  renewed.  Thus  an  inquiry  may  he  necessary,  and  frequently  is,  mto 
the  title  of  three  or  four  parties  unconnected  with  the  immediate  transaction.  It  is  tor  tnese 
and  for  other  reasons  I am  of  opinion  that  a tenure  of  this  kind  is  not  satisfactory  or  desirable. 

71.  Have  any  cases  of  ejectments  under  the  penal  rent  reserved  against  sub-letting  come 

before  you,  as  assistant  barrister  ?— No ; I am  not  aware  of  any  ease  of  that  kind ; i do  not 
t-bink  -the  assistant  baiwister  in  such  case  would  have  jurisdiction.  o c e t 

72,  Are  they  tried  in  the  superior  courts? — Yes,  in  general,  as  cases  ot  iorteiture. 
am  not  aware  of  any  case  of  that  land  coming  before  me ; they  generally  proceed  m tlie 
superior  courts. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 


UthDccember, 18iS.  ThUUSDAY,  14tH  DECEMBER,  1843. 

XI.  Joseph  Kincaid,  esq.,  further  examined. 

Josepb  Kincaid,  eeq.  Having  seen  the  note  of  the  evidence  you  gave  on  the  former  occasion,  if  an^y 
remarks  occur  to  you  with  respect  to  it,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them  ?— I wish,  with  the 
permission  of  the  commissioners,  to  add  to  the  list  of  counties  in  which  we  have  tbe 
management  of  estates,  Wicklow  and  King’s  county.  I also  mentioned  on  the  last  day,  but  1 do 
not  recollect  whether  it  was  taken  down  or  not,  that  we  had  the  management  of  propertms 
in  other  counties ; hut  I did  not  think  they  came  within  tho  range  of  the  question  put  by  tba 
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chairman  with-  regard  to  the  counties  in  which  our  principal  agencies  were.  _ The  only  Decemher,  1843. 
other  counties  in  which  we  have  agencies  are  Queen’s  county,  Wexford,  Leitrim,  and 

Monaghan.  . • r .•  Joseph  Kincaid,  esq. 

2.  Having  our  memoranda  before  you,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  us  mtormation 
uDon  the  points  suggested  to  you  by  the  queries,  upon  any  other  estates  than  those  upon 
which  you  have  been  already  examined  ?— In  the  county  of  Longford  I have  a large  agency  ; 
a good  deal  has  been  done  by  the  assktanco  of  the  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Longford,  upon 

^Just^Splain  to  us  the  mode  by  which  the  landlord  upon  that  property  has  found 
it  best  to  give  encouragement  to  his  tenants  ? — I may  state,  that  in  the  yem*  1832,  a middle- 
man’s lease  of  a large  tract  of  land  expired  upon  that  estate,  on  which  we  found  100 
tenants  resident ; that  lease  contained  a large  portion  of  land  in  the  country,  and  also  a 
portion  so  near  the  town  of  Longford  that  it  had  become  a pai’t  of  the  precincts  of  the  town. 

With  respect  to  the  rural  districts,  the  land  was  treated  pretty  much  in  the  same  mamier  as  I 
have  already  mentioned  with  respect  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  estate.  There  were  few,  if  any, 
tenants  turned  off  the  estate  ; the  land  was  divided,  and  the  holdings  squared  and  consolidated ' 
among  tlie  occupying  tenants.  Both  fuel  and  limestono  were  abundant  upon  that  portion  of  the 
property,  and  his  lordship  built  a lime-kiln,  and  has  from  time  to  time  given  out  lime  to 
the  tenants  upon  that  portion  of  the  property.  Kecently,  we  have  adopted  the  plan  upon 
that  estate  which  was  adopted  upon  his  lordship’s  Westmeath  and  other  estates,  with  a view 
to  drainage,  which  wc  have  found  extremely  useful.  Lord  Longford  has  no  agriculturist 
upon  theXongford  estate,  but  there  is  an  agricultural  society  under  his  patronage  in  that 
county,  and  an  agent  is  employed  under  that  society,  whose  time,  or  a portion  of  it.  Lord 
Longford  is  entitled  to,  paying  the  society  for  it.  Under  the  superintendence  of  the 
society’s  agriculturist  we  have  been  able  to  get  a number  of  drains  made  upon  the  furrow 
draining  system,  our  principle  of  allowance  being  that  we  pay  for  the  opening  the  drain 
only.  If  a drain  is  opened  and  approved  of  by  the  agriculturist,  we  pay  the  tenant,  or  make 
him  an  allowance  in  his  rent  of  the  sum  which  the  agriculturist  estimates  he  ought  to  be 
paid,  which  I may  state  varies  from  one  penny  three  farthmgs  per  Irish  perch,  to  three 

pence.  ^ • i i 

4.  Do  you  consider  that  the  entire  expense  of  the  opening? — Yes;  we  either  employ 
persons  to  do  it,  as  we  have  done  in  Longford,  independent  of  the  tenant,  or  we  pay  the 
tenant.  If  he  chooses  to  be  so  employed,  there  is  a regular  contract  made  for  opening  the 
drains.  We  have  also  procured  a supply  of  suitable  tools  ; in  some  cases  we  hii’e  them  put, 
in  some  cases  sell  them  at  half  price,  and  in  some  cases  give  them.  The  tenant  is  required 
to  fill  those  drains  with  broken  stones,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  agriculturist,  and 
to  cover  them  according  to  what  is  called  the  Deanston  system.  That  has  been  acted  upon 
in  the  last  year  or  two  to  a considerable  extent  upon  the  Longford  estate,  and  also  upon  the 
Earl  of  Longford’s  Westmeath  estate ; and  the  tenants  have  willingly  entered  into  it,  and 
done  their  work  to  our  satisfaction.  Upon  that  portion  of  the  lease  I spoke  of,  which  was 
in  the  precincts  of  the  town,  there  were  a number  of  very  small  cabins,  and  although  we 
brought  an  ejectment,  to  give  us  the  power  of  removing  such  tenants  as  we  thought  neces- 
sary, I did  not  find  it  necessary  to  turn  off  more  than  half  a dozen  out  of  upwards  of 
100  occupants,  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ; but  it  appeared  to  us  to  be 

a part  of  the  town  where  improvements  might  be  made  with  a view  of  adding  to  it ; the  - 
land  was  therefore  laid  out  for  building,  and  every  one  of  tho  cabins  upon  that  portion 
of  the  property  has  been  removed,  and  good  two-story  and  three-story  slated  houses  have 
been  built  in  lieu  of  them,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  improved  parts  of  the  town  of 
Longford. 

5.  What  became  of  the  tenants  so  removed? — They  were  removed  gradually,  and  • 
they  got  into  other  parts  of  the  town,  the  alleys  and  lanes  about  the  town. 

6.  They  were  not  agricultural  tenants  ? — No. 

7.  Was  any  compensation  given  to  them? — They  were  allowed  from  £1  to  £5  each, 
upon  being  removed ; at  the  same  time  some  of  them  built  houses  themselves,  or  became 
occupants  of  the  new  houses. 

8.  Other  than  the  half-dozen? — Yes;  the  half-dozen  were  removed  at  once,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  lease ; it  is  eleven  years  ago,  and  I do  not  recollect  exactly  whether  they 
exceeded  that  number  or  not. 

9.  Have  these  tenants  got  leases? — The  rule  in  the  town,  and  upon  that  part  of  liis 
lordship’s  estate,  is  to  give  leases  for  sixty-one  years,  to  tenants  who  build  two-story  houses 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  agent,  and  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  to  those  who  build  three-story 
houses ; and  that  has  been  acted  upon  in  every  case. 

10.  Is  that  for  the  town  only  ? — I speak  of  that  part  of  the  estate  situated  in  or  nem* 
the  town.  With  respect  to  the  rural  population  on  that  part  of  which  tho  lease  expired  in 
1832,  no  leases  have  been  granted,  nor  do  I think  they  have  been  applied  for  in  a single 
instance.  The  lease  of  another  part  of  the  estate  expired  by  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Granard ; that  was  not  so  far  fi’om  the  town  as  the  portion  I have  last  spoken  of,  and  was 
so  convenient  as  to  be  used  as  town  parks ; there  were  not  many  residents  upon  it,  and  it 
appeared  to  us  to  be  a desirable  opportunity  for  introducing  improvements  upon  that  part  of 
the  property.  The  land  was  taken  from  the  then  tenants  and  has  been  set  in  farms  varying  , 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  acres,  to  tenants  who  undertook  to  build  two-story  slated  ' 
houses,  laying  out  about  £200  upon  each  of  them,  and  in  those  cases  liis  lordship  allowed  the 
tenant  £50.  These  houses  have  been  all  built ; the  only  old  tenant  upon  the  townland,  not 
removed,  was  a widow  woman,  and  she  remains  there  still. 
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Joseph  Kincaid,  esq. 


11.  What  number  may  have  been  removed? — I have  stated  there  were  not  many 
residents ; I suppose  three  or  four. 

12.  You  have  stated  in  part  of  your  evidence,  that  Lord  Longford  had  not  an 
agriculturist  upon  his  property  in  Longford,  but  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  arrangements 
of  a local  society,  permitting  him  to  have  an  agriculturist  employed  ; what  is  the  arrangement 
made  by  that  society  for  that  purpose  ? — The  society  was  got  up  chiefly  by  myself,  under 
exertions  of  my  own;  and  anticipating  a difficulty  in  inducing  the  committee  to  undertake  the 
risk  of  engaging  the  services  of  an  agriculturist,  Lord  Longford,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
society,  and  the  Honorable  King  Harman,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  very  kindly  assisted 
me,  by  offering  to  relieve  the  committee  from  all  responsibility  as  to  the  salary  of  the 
agriculturist.  X'he  nature  of  the  engagement  entered  into  with  the  society  was  this,  whenever 
the  agriculturist  was  not  employed  on  the  property  of  any  other  person  in  the  district,  that 
his  time  should  be  equally  divided  upon  the  estates  of  Lord  Longford  and  Mr.  Harman. 
The  society  charges  every  proprietor  who  employs  their  agriculturist  five  shillings  a-day  for 
his  time.  It  is  right  I should  state  that  the  agriculturist  is  the  servant  of  the  society. 

1 3.  Do  the  other  members  of  the  society  readily  avail  themselves  of  his  services  ? — Not 
to  the  extent  that  is  desirable ; some  of  them  do. 

14.  Has  that  agricultural  society  been  long  in  operation? — About  eighteen  months, 
and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  they  have  lost  their  first  agriculturist.  He  wae  buried  about  a 
fortnight  ago. 

15.  With  respect  to  the  first  lease  which  expired  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Longford,  where  there  were  under-tenants,  you  state  that  some  few  of  the  tenants  were 
ejected? — ^Yes. 

16.  Can  you  state  upon  what  grounds  those  particular  tenants  were  selected  for  eject- 
ment ? — That  their  houses  were  so  bad  they  were  a disgrace  to  the  property,  and  could  not 
be  allowed  to  remain. 

17.  Was  there  much  land  in  the  possession  of  those  persons  holding  those  miserable 
dwellings  ? — None  at  all. 

18.  What  became  of  the  representative  of  the  original  lessee ; was  he  living  on  any  j'-art 
of  the  land? — No,  the  representatives  of  the  original  lessee  were  gentlemen,  and  did  not 
reside  upon  the  property.  They  have  been  in  litigation  among  themselves  almost  ever  since 
about  this  very  leasehold;  they  were  always  non-resident. 

19.  Did  they  apply  to  have  a renewal  of  the  lease,  or  did  they  give  it  up  at  once? 

Part  of  this  property  had  been  settled  by  Mr.  Stafford,  the  middleman,  upon  his  son,  as  a 
lease  for  ever,  on  his  marriage  ; and  one  of  the  objects  we  had  in  bringing  the  ejectment  was, 
to  put  an  end  to  any  questions  and  claims  on  the  part  of  his  representatives,  under  this 
imaginary  right,  he  had,  under  his  marriage  settlement.  Lord  Longford  having  taken 
possession  of  the  property,  the  brother,  on  whom  the  property  was  so  settled,  brought  legal 
proceedings  against  the  representatives  of  his  father,  to  recover  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by 
losing  so  much  of  bis  property,  and  a verdict  was  obtained  about  a year  ago  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  law  for  a very  large  sum. 

20.  By  one  brother  against  the  other? — Yes,  or  rather  by  the  trustees  of  the  marriage 
settlement. 

21.  Did  the  original  lease  purport  to  be  a lease  for  ever? — No;  the  same  person, 
however,  had  leases  for  ever  in  the  town,  of  other  large  plots,  and  it  is  probable  he  did  not 
know  the  portions  held  under  the  respective  leases. 

22.  You  have  stated  that  a certain  portion  of  those  who  lived  in  houses  immediately 
adjoining  the  town ; received  money  to  quit  those  houses,  and  afterwards  took  up  their  abode 
in  some  of  the  lanes  in  the  town,  was  that  of  their  own  accord,  or  was  there  a place  in  other 
parts  of  the  town  provided  for  them  ? — No  other  place  in  any  other  parts  of  the  town  was 
provided  for  them  by  Lord  Longford. 

23.  In  point  of  fact  they  received  a certain  compensation  to  give  up  the  holdings  they 
had  ? — That  would  convey  the  idea  that  it  was  perfectly  free  on  their  part;  but  that  is  not 
quite  correct;  constraint  was  used,  and  ejectments  were  brought  where  necessary.  I do  not 
remember  the  number  of  civil  bill  ejectments  brought;  but  whether  they  were  brought  or 
not,  compensation  was  made,  and  to  some  of  them  in  the  shape  of  pensions. 

24.  They  were  allowed  to  find  their  own  houses? — Ye.s. 

25.  Can  you  state  the  average  amount  of  compensation? From  £l  to  £5;  in  some 

cases  a pension  was  given,  and  in  one  case  that  pension  is  still  paid  for  the  loss  of  the  profit 
rent ; that  person  was  a widow  woman. 

26.  How  many  families  were  removed  in  that  way  ? — I could  not  state  that  accurately ; 
but  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  thirty  or  forty.  The  commissioners  will  be  pleased 
to  recollect  that  I am  still  speaking  of  the  town  property. 

27.  You  mean  that  those  thirty  or  forty  families  have  found  refuge  in  the  lanes  of  the 
town  itself? — I dare  say  a large  number  did,  but  I cunnot  state  that  with  certainty. 

28.  Y'ith  regard  to  the  second  lease,  wore  any  of  the  parties  in  possession,  amy  of  the 
original  lessees  or  their  representatives? — No,  none. 

29.  Were  those  parties  removed  from  the  land,  in  order  to  introduce  improving 
tenants? — The  land  was  taken  from  them — they  wore  not  removed  from  their  dwellings. 

The  land  was  principally  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  did  not  reside persons  living  in  the 

town  of  Longford  and  occupying  this  land  as  town  parks. 

30.  How  many  persons  wore  removed  from  dwellings?—!  have  already  stated,  three 
or  fom-.n  In  making  that  statement  I believe  1 am  correct  in  saying  that  most  of  those 
paa-ties  had  holdings  on  other  parts  of  his  lordship’s  estate. 
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31.  What  IS  the  employment  of  the  lower  class  of  the  population  of  the  town  of 
Longford?— Ihe  town  of  Longford  is  a place  where  there  is  a large  amount  of  business 
done,  and  a good  deal  of  them,  I have  no  doubt,  derive  employment  from  occupation  about 
the  canal  harbour  and  markets. 

32.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  town  of  Longford  lately  ^ 

Very  considerable  ; it  is  now  one  of  the  best  inland  towns  between  Dublin  and  Slice.  do 
not  think  there  is  any  manufacture  there,  if  the  question  has  reference  to  that.  The  town 
is  large,  and  necessarily  employs  a number  of  people,  from  the  number  of  respectable 
inhabitants  in  it.  ^ 

33.  Is  there  any  want  of  employment  among  the  people  ? — I should  say  not,  spealdne 

generally,  among  the  poor  in  the  vicinity  of  Longford.  ® 

34.  Do  you  know  what  the  wages  usually  are  ?— From  lOd.  to  Is.  a-day. 

35.  Have  any  new  houses  been  built  on  other  parts  of  the  property  ?— Yes  5 and  the 
allowance  made  by  his  lordship  has  been  generally  £50  to  each  tenant,  for  a first  class  farm- 
house. 

36.  Fifty  pounds  would  build  a house  nearly  ?— No,  a farm-house  of  the  kind  I speak 

of  would  cost  £200.  ^ 

37.  You  have  said  there  was  no  great  want  of  employment  for  the  labourers;  do  you 
know_ whether  the  con-acre  system  has  prevailed  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Longford?— 
Yes,  it  has. 


38.  Though  the  wages  vary  from  lOi^.  to  Is.  a-day  ?_Yes.  I feel,  however,  some 
hesitation  m speaking  about  wages,  that  information  can  be  got  so  much  better  from  persons 
resident  m the  locality.  The  con-acre  system  prevails  there,  but  it  is  very  different  from 
the  system  m the  county  of  Roscommon ; the  con-acre  system  in  Longford  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  persons  who  manure  the  land  and  give  out  their  manured  land  to  poor  persons  for 
the  potato  crop,  and  also  by  persons  who  give  out  their  land  for  manure;  and  I have 
known  as  high  as  ^ an  acre  paid  for  Land,  in  con-acre  rent,  by  persons  who  manured  the 
l^d  themselves.  The  other  eon-acre  erojps  are  corn  crops,  generally  after  manure,  and 
theretore,  I do  not  think  that  the  same  evils  result  from  the  con-acre  system  of  Longford 

prevail  in  those  parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland  to  which  I have  alluded 

39.  The  same  evil  does  not  result  to  the  land;  but  do  you  think  it  a good  system  for 
the  population  ? — If  I am  to  answer  that  question  with  reference  to  a question  which  was  put 
to  me  on  the  Ipt  daj  of  my  examination,  whether  the  con-acre  system  induces  habits  of 
Idleness,  1 should  hesitate  to  give  any  answer,  for  fear  of  being  considered  as  speaking  upon 
a subject  I do  not  understand  ; but  1 think  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  a poor  person  to  take 
a small  quantity  of  ground  to  plant  his  potatoes  upon,  with  which  to  support  himself  and 
his  tamily  during  a portion  of  the  year,  the  principal  expense  of  which  is  his  own  labour 

40.  Does  the  tenant-right  prevail  in  Longford  ?— I suppose  it  does  to  some  extent,  but  it  is 
very  trifling.  Jt  we  have  occ^ion  to  turn  out  a tenant  owing  arrears  of  rent,  we  should 
generally  get  the  new  tenant  either  to  pay  off  the  ai-rears  of  rent,  or  give  the  old  tenant 

for  '"'hat  he  calls  his  good-wili ; so  that  it  does  prevail  to  some  extent. 

41.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  is  con-acre  land  usually  taken  by  persons  who 
rely  upon  it  wholly  for  their  subsistence,  or  by  persons  who  subsist  in  part  by  labour  ’—I 
think  entirely  by  persons  who  subsist  in  part  by  labour. 

42  Do  you  know  ivhether  flie  rout  is  generajly  paid  by  money  or  labour  ?_In  the 
rural  (totricts  I should  say  chiefly  by  labour,  but  about  the  towns  in  money 

43.  You  have  said  that  uamanured  land  lets  as  high  as  £5  an  aero;’  do  you  know 
what  the  manured  land  lets  for  ? — £10  ; I speak  of  Irish  acres. 

44.  Has  the  Earl  of  Longford  an  agriculturist  on  his  Westmeath  estate  ?— Yes  • he 

has  an  agricultural  resident,  and  a model  farm.  ’ 

45.  Of  what  size  is  the  model  farm?— About  twenty-five  acres.  He  gives  out  seeds  to 

the  tenants  on  credit ; he  gives,  as  I have  stated  before,  assistance  in  draining ; he  gives 
p-emiums  for  improvements  m husbandry,  and  various  other  things ; and  I wiU  now  present 
to  the  commissioners  one  of  the  printed  sheets  of  premiums  which  we  have  distributed  upon 
that  estate  for  several  years  past (5ea  Appendix,  No.  2.)  ^ 

46.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  on  that  estate  ?— Generally  above  twentv 

acres,  but  there  are  many  under.  ^ 

. 4T.  Is  there  any  school  attached  to  the  model  farm  ?— No,  there  is  no  schooL  but  there 
38  a very  good  agricultural  school  in  the  county,  not  fai*  from  the  estate. 

48.  Just  mention  where  ?— At  Moate,  I think  it  is. 

„ anything  about  the  school,  or  bow  it  Is  supported  f_The  charne  for- 

L'f  “ n “ is  n'oll  conducted ; but  I do  not  know  the 

„ , ‘i'S  P'“s  we  have  adopted  on  the  Killucan  estate,  the  same  estate  I am 

Erti-  t-  of  agrienlture,  is  annual  ploughing  matches  ; the  last  was 

E-  months.  His  lordship  attended  in  person,  and  distributed  the 

*”*'=”'*  for  competition,  all  belonging 
loof  Z ’ / them  held  by  the  tenants  themselves,  or  their  sons,  and! 

conceive  the  most  beneficial  results  hkely  to  follow  from  that  intercourse  between  his  lord- 
‘“f ‘s.  from  that  kind  of  competitiou.  Perhaps  the  commissioners  are 

not  awaro  that  though  his  lordship  h^  a residence  in  Ireland,  and  is  occasionally  resident, 
ne  IS  obhged  to  be  absent  a large  portion  of  his  time,  being  an  officer  in  the  Life  Guards, 
ana  only  comes  over  occasionally.  I do  not  think  I am  prcpai-ed  to  state  to  the  commis- 
Eoners  anything  more  which  it  is  important  to  state  to  them.  As  to  one  of  the  questions 
reposed  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  treating  sub-tenants  on  the  expiration  of  lenses  on 
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that  estate,  I may  state  one  instance  which  has  occurred  within  the  last  few  months.  It  was 
a large  tract  of  land  held  under  one  lease,  which  expired  a few  months  ago,  and  _we  have 
not  vet  made  arrangements  for  the  re-setting  of  the  land ; but  I believe  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  liis  lordship  to  turn  out  any  agricultural  tenant,  although  I am  persuaded  we  shall  be 
under  the  necessity  of  removing  a number  of  cottiers  who  hold  only  bare  cabins  without 
any  land.  The  farms  held  by  flie  agricultural  tenants  are,  some  of  them,  upwards  of  forty 
acres,  and  some  between  twenty  and  forty  acres. 

50.  Whatis  the  extent  of  that  lease? — Between  four  and  five  hundred  acres. 

51.  When  you  speak  of  forty  acres,  do  you  mean  forty  acres  of  arable  land ; or  is  there 
any  bog  attached  ? — It  is  all  arable  and  pasture. 

62.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  tenants  upon  that  townlaud  and  the  cottiers . — I 
shall  be  able  to  give  better  information  in  a few  minutes,  from  papers  which  I have  directed 
to  be  sent  to  me.  With  respect  to  the  cottiers,  there  are  not  less  than  tw'enty-five  in  one 
particular  locality. 

63.  Do  they  hold  a small  quantity  of  land  ? — No. 

54.  Whence  do  they  derive  their  subsistence  ? — Labour. 

65.  Do  they  labour  for  wages  ? — Yes.  _ _ . 

66.  In  point  of  fact,  are  not  a certain  number  of  cottiers  of  that  description  essential  to 
the  cultivation  of  a forty-acre  farm  ? — In  every  case  where  tenants  require  labourers  to 
assist  them  in  the  cultivation  of  a farm,  we  allow  them  to  build  a cottier  s house  upon  his 
own  land,  provided  it  is  built  to  our  satisfaction,  and  to  have  as  many  labourers  upon  a farm 
as  may  appear  to  be  necessary  to  assist  them  in  the  labour  of  it ; that  is  the  rule  upon  the 

57.  Do  you  think  twenty-five  cottiers  too  lai’ge  an  amount  of  labour  upon  an  estate  of 
500  acres?— I do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  twenty-five  is  the  only  number  of  cottiers. 
I do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  cottiers  belonging  to  and  residing  upon  each  farm  ; 
every  farmer  may  possibly  have  three  or  four  cottiers  besides ; but  those  do  not  live  upon 
the  farms,  hut  in  a village  by  themselves. 

68.  Do  you  know  whether  these  cottiers  work  upon  the  adjoining  farms  — I do  not 
Icnow  of  any  other  means  of  employment  that  they  have. 

69.  You  contemplate  their  being  employed  by  them? — Yes,  probably. 

60.  But  there  are  other  cottiers  upon  the  farms  besides  those  twenty-five? — Yes,  there 
are.  I may  add,  that  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  those  persons,  in  any  case  of  the 
kind  we  have  had,  we  have  generally  done  it  gradually,  without  any  violent  operation,  in 
point  of  time,  and  I hope  to  be  able  to  exercise  tlie  same  judgment  and  forbearance  in  the 
present  case. 

61.  You  have  merely  contemplated  their  ceasing  to  be  Lord  Longford’s  tenants  ?— -I 
contemplate  more.  I contemplate  their  ceasing  to  be  the  occupiers  oi  the  little  village  in 
which  they  at  present  reside. 

62.  You  do  contemplate  their  becoming  labourers  to  the  farmers  by  whom  they  arc 
employed  ?— I do  not  go  so  far  as  that.  I do  not  know  how  they  are  employed,  except  .as 
occasional  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood.  I have  not  ascertained  that  fact. 

63.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  whether  they  are  strangers  who  have  located  them- 
selves in  the  country,  or  whether  they  arc  persons  whose  families  have  lived  there  some 

time  ? I do  not  know.  I may  state  in  this  particular  case,  that  the  middleman  who  held 

the  lease  under  Lord  Longford  was  a person  of  considerable  respectability,  living  in  Belfast. 
In  the  case  of  tliose  cabins  of  which  I spoke,  they  were  tenants  under  an  intermediate 
middleman,  of  a much  lower  class  ; they  were  not  chrect  tenants  to  the  immediate  tenant  of 
Lord  Longford. 

64.  Was  that  second  class  middleman  residing  on  the  farm? — Yes;  he  resided  on  the 
farm  himself. 

65.  By  whom  were  the  cabins  principally  built? — I do  not  know. 

66.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  built,  as  a matter  of  speculation,  by  the  second 
middleman,  or  by  the  tenants  themselves  ? — I can  only  speak  as  to  the  probability — ^probably 
by  the  middleman. 

67.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  rents  paid  by  the  occupying  tenants  to  tiie 
second  class  middleman  are  high  or  otherwise  ? — I do  not  thmk  you  understand  me,  if  I was 
supposed  to  say  that  there  were  any  farms  held  by  the  under  middleman ; they  were 
merely  cottages.  The  tenants  who  held  farms  under  the  principal  middleman  paid  a fair 
and  moderate  rent ; and  I do  not  think  it  will  bo  necessary  to  make  much  change  either  in 
their  rents  or  in  the  holdings. 

68.  Do  the  means  which  have  been  taken  ixpon  the  estate  appear  to  have  had  much 
cifcct  in  improving  the  state  of  agriculture? — Very  great. 

69.  Docs  the  condition  of  the  laboui'ing  classes  appear  to  ha.vo  been  improved  by  the  rew.ards 
offered  for  the  neatest  dwelling  ? — Those  premiums  apply  to  the  tenants  only,  and  not  to 
cottiers.  I do  not  know,  however,  that  cottier  or  labourer  would  be  refused,  if  otherwise 
entitled. 

70.  One  condition  is,  that  no  premium  should  be  given  to  the  tenant  who  sets  land  in 
con-acre  ? — Yes;  the  object  being  to  make  each  man  cultivate  his  land  himself,  and  consume  tbe 
straw  upon  the  land.  Generally  a man  takes  con -acre  for  two  years.  He  has  a green  crop, 
or  perhaps  fallows  the  land,  and  then  takes  a crop  of  wheat  or  oats ; and  the  consequence  of 
that  is,  that  the  straw  is  removed  from  the  land.  But  I am  not  aware  that  we  have  founa 
it  necessary  to  withhold  a premium  in  any  case,  in  consequence  of  the  tenant  having  set  any 
of  his  land  in  con-acre. 
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71.  They  have  attended  to  that  condition? — The  tenants  who  compete  for  the  premiums 
are  not  persons  who  set  land  in  con-acre. 

^ 72.  Against  what  system  of  con-acre  is  that  part  of  the  rules  as  to  premiums  principally 
directed,  which  says  that  no  person  who  lets  his  land  in  con-acre  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
premium  ?— I should  say,  entirely  against  that  system  which  sets  the  land  for  grain  crops. 
The  commissioners  will  see  a manifest  difference  between  the  two  cases.  With  reference 
to  a question  proposed  to  me  in  the  early  part  of  my  examination,  I am  now  prepared  to 
^ive  some  information  to  the  commissioners  as  to  the  classes  of  tenants  upon  the  Killucan 
estate.  I have  before  me  a return,  showing  that  there  are  ninety-seven  tenants  paying 
under  £10  a-year,  sixty-eight  paying  from  £10  to  £20,  forty-eight  from  £20  to  £50, 
twenty-four  tenants  pa,ying  upwards  of  £50,  some  considerably  above  it ; total,  237  tenants 
upon  the  estate,  exclusive  of  the  lease  which  has  just  expired. 

73.  Has  any  recent  valuation  been  made? — The  greater  part  of  the  estate  is  held 
under  a valuation  made  in  the  year  1823  or  1824.  I find  it  stated  in  this  return,  that  there 
are  thirty-three  slated  houses  upon  the  estate,  and  some  of  them  of  a very  superior  kind. 

74.  Is  the  system  of  leasing  usual  upon  his  lordship’s  estate,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  improvements  ? — The  system  of  leasing  upon  his  lordship’s  estate  has  been  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  freeholders,  I mean  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  I do  not 
speak  of  old  leases  upon  the  estate.  Leases  were  granted  to  a great  majority  of  the  tenants, 
commencing  from  the  month  of  May,  1822,  for  twenty-one  years,  and  two  lives  concurrent. 
In  those  cases  the  tenants  have  not,  as  I stated  with  respect  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  Sligo 
estate,  paid  for  their  counterparts  or  taken  them  up,  both  parts  remain  with  his  lordship’s 
agents.  I think  I^have  already  stated,  that  there  are  thirty -three  slated  houses  upon  the 
estate,  some  of  which  have  been  recently  built.  In  those  cases  his  lordship  paid  to  the 
tenant  from  £l0  to  £50,  according  to  the  size  and  description  of  the  house  or  the  buildings. 
I may  state,  that  no  question  ai*ose  between  the  tenant  aud  his  lordship  upon  the  building 
of  those  houses,  with  reference  to  tho  lease  or  tenure  upon  which  they  held  the  land.  The 
tenant  did  not  come  in  and  say.  If  you  give  me  a lease,  I will  build  a good  house. 

75.  They  were  built  without  a lease? — Yes;  they  were  built  in  some  cases  by  those 
who  had  leases  that  will  expire  next  year ; in  some  cases  they  were  built  by  tenants-at-will ; 
in  one  or  two  cases  of  modern  settings,  there  were  leases  granted  on  condition  that  a house 
should  be  built ; these  were  strangers.  His  lordship  has  built  a very  good  house,  with  a 
suitable  range  of  ofiices,  for  the  agriculturist,  upon  the  model  farm : it  also  has  been  his 
lordship’s  practice  for  many  years  to  give  assistance  to  all  the  tenants,  in  timber,  whether 
for  slated  houses  or  not. 

76.  In  addition  to  the  sums  from  £10  to  £50?— That  was  in  every  case  for  slated 
houses.  His  lordship  has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  assistance  in  timber  off  the  estate  for 
tliatched  houses,  and  for  flooring  or  other  purposes. 

77.  Is  the  model  farm  managed  at  his  lordship’s  expense,  or  does  he  give  a certain  sum 
to  the  agriculturist  to  support  it  ? — The  agriculturist  has  a salary  from  his  lordship  of  £50 
a-year,  for  devoting  his  time  and  attention  to  the  general  condition  of  the  tenantry  and  the 
improvement  of  the  farms.  The  model  farm  is  set  to  him  at  a rent. 

78.  In  building  those  two-storied  slated  houses,  is  reference  had  to  the  size  of  the 
farm  ? — Yes. 

_ 79.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  house  should  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  farm?— 
Yes ; or  to  the  locality,  if  it  is  in  or  near  the  town. 

80.  How  long  has  the  system  been  in  operation  in  Westmeath  under  which  the  improve- 
ments you  spealcof havetaken  place? — About  four  years.  • I will  now  proceed  to  an  estate 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  which  consists  of  about  1500  Irish  acres  ; it  had  been  held  for  a 
number  of  years  by  a middleman  under  the  Hon.  Colonel  Stratford ; the  lease  expired  in 
June,  1841,  and  it  became  our  duty,  as  his  agents,  to  make  ai’rangements  for  the  re-setting 
of  the  land  generally ; the  lands  were  set  to  the  occupying  tenants.  Seven  families  were  sent 
to  America,  to  each  of  whom  £2  for  each  member  of  the  family  was  paid ; five  other  families 
appear  to  have  been  turned  off  the  estate,  receiving  compensation  in  small  sums  for  their 
removal;  they  were  I think  but  cottiers.  The  farms,  generally  speaking,  were  large.  The 
holdings  were  all  squared ; new  roads  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord  through  the 
different  townlands ; and  a considei'able  sum  was  expended  in  deepening  the  rivers,  and 
embanking  the  lands  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Shannon.  I find  that  since  the  tenants 
entered  into  possession  of  the  new  holdings,  which  was  in  the  spring  of  1842,  twenty  new 
houses  have  been  built  by  the  tenants,  generally  of  the  first  class. 

81.  What  assistance  did  they  receive  from  the  landlord? — The  amount  of  the  assistance 
coiiti'ibuted  by  Colonel  Stratl'ord  for  the  building  of  those  twenty  houses,  with  suitable 
ofiices,  amounted  to  £600 ; the  expenditure  by  the  tenants  in  these  cases,  was  probably 
double  that  sum. 

82.  Was  that  amount  given  gratuitously  by  Colonel  Stratford,  or  was  any  per  centage 
paid  by  the  tenants?— Our  general  rule  was  to  allow  what  we  call  slates  and  timber  for  the 
house.  When  the  tenants  got  permission  to  purchase  slates  and  timber,  we  found  that  they 
purchased  more  timber  than  was  necessary,  and  put  a larger  amount  of  cost  upon  the 
landlord ; that  was  soon  checked,  and  we  then  furnished  tlie  tenants  with  a plan  of  the 
houses,  and  the  scale  of  the  allowance. 

83.  Was  the  money  absolutely  given  for  the  building  of  the  house,  or  was  there  any 
per  centage  charged  to  the  tenant  by  Colonel  Stratford  ?— The  estate  was  re-set  from 
March,  1842 ; the  whole  property  was  then  set  at  a valuation  made  by  me,  and  no  per 
centage  has  been  added  to  that  valuation  for  the  expenditure  made  by  Colonel  Stratford ; 
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lUhJiecemheT, iSiZ.  the  valuation  that  was  put  upon  the  lands  was  about  £400  a-year  less  than  the  tenants  had 
paid  to  the  former  middleman. 

, 84.  And  that  on  a farm  of  1,500  acres  ? — ^Yes;  Mr.  Stephen  Dickson  was  the  middleman, 

osep  incai  , esq.  generally  value  yourself? — ^Yes,  generally,  with  such  assistance  as  I can 

get  locally  ; in  that  particular  case  I valued  myself. 

86.  Has  it  occurred  to  you,  in  your  experience  in  these  different  counties,  to  see  cases 
in  which  the  middleman  has  managed  to  reserve  to  himself  the  last  year  of  the  term,  so 
that  he  might  set  up  a claim  as  tenant  in  possession  to  arenewal? — There  are  several  cases 

. of  that  kind,  where  the  tenant  reserved  a year,  and  there  are  also  cases  where  the  middle- 
man having  a lease,  and  his  tenant  not  having  a lease,  he  has  taken  steps  for  getting  rid  of 
some  of  the  occupying  tenants,  so  as  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a part  of  the  land  himself  at 
the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

87.  Have  you  known  many  instances  of  hardship  under  these  circumstances,  where  the 
middleman  was  desirous  of  clearing  the  land  before  his  lease  expired  ? — T ca^’^ot  say  that  T 
have. 

88.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  those  cases  compensation  has  been  given  to  the  tenants 
removed? — No  ; the  most  extensive  system  of  that  kind  that  I recollect  at  present,  by  a 
middleman  to  get  the  land  into  bis  own  hands,  and  thereby  have  a claim  upon  the  landlord, 
occurred  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  in  the  case  of  a tenant  of  Lord  Palmerston ; and  I am  not 
aware  that  any  allowance  was  made  to  those  tenants. 

89.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  outrages  resulted  from  it  ? — No ; I am  not  aware  that 
any  outrages  resulted  from  it. 

90.  Has  this  estate  of  Colonel  Stratford’s,  the  lease  of  which  expired  in  1841,  been 
re-leased  ? — In  the  cases  to  which  I have  alluded,  in  which  a large  expenditure  has  taken 
place  by  the  tenant,  either  by  himself  or  in  conjunction  with  the  landlord,  not  a single  lease 
has  been  either  given  or  asked;  for  the  question  of  leases  has  not  come  before  us  at  all  on 
that  estate.  Colonel  Stratford  employs  an  agriculturist  there,  and  has  given  much  assistance 
in  quicks  and  trees,  in  addition  to  the  allowance  for  houses,  &c.  We  have  also  the  same 
plan  there  which  we  have  adopted  upon  Lord  Longford’s  estate,  allowing  for  the  opening 
of  the  drains,  with  a view  to  the  draining  of  the  l^d,  those  drains  being  laid  out  by  the 
agriculturist. 

91.  Does  agriculture  appear  to  be  improving  in  the  county  of  Limerick  upon  those 
estates  which  you  have  mentioned  f — Very  much. 

92.  Does  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  appear  to  he  improving  ? — There  is  a consider- 
able difference  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  several  parts  of  the  county  of  Limerick. 
I am  not  well  acquainted  with  many  parts  of  it ; the  peasantry  about  Adair,  on  Lord 
Dunraven’s  estate,  and  in  other  parts  mong  the  Shannon,  appear  to  be  improving ; but  in  the 
mountain  districts,  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to  speak  to  it. 

93.  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  among  the  laboiming  classes  since  the  Tem- 

♦ perance  movement,  in  their  appearance  and  clothing? — I have  not;  but  it  might  have  taken 

place  without  my  observing  it. 

94.  Have  you  the  management  of  any  considerable  estate  in  the  counties  of  Carlow  or 

Kilkenny  ? Yes ; I have  the  management  of  Lord  Frankfort’s  estate,  and  of  other  estates 

in  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  I have  been  recently  appointed  agent  to  an  estate  of  Lord 
Frankfort,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ; but  the  time  has  been  so  short,  that  I am  not  able 
to  give  any  information  to  the  commissioners.  With  reference  to  it  I may  state,  that  on 
one  part  of  the  estate  a very  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
years,  in  building  good  slated  houses  and  planting  trees,  and  in  the  general  system  of 
agriculture ; but  having  been  only  once  upon  the  property,  I am  not  justified  in  furnishing 
the  trifling  information  I possess  to  the  commissioners. 

9-5.  From  the  opportunity  you  have  had  for  observation  in  Carlow  and  the  other 
counties  you  have  referred  to,  have  you  found  that  the  tenants  are  ready,  and  willing,  and 
able  to  meet  the  assistance  given  to  them  by  their  landlord,  in  carrying  out  the  improvements 
to  which  you  have  referred? — I have  generally  found  a very  great  readiness  on  the  part 
of  the  tenants  to  co-operato  with  the  landlord,  in  any  improvement  either  in  their  houses 
or  their  farms. 

96.  Do  you  give  that  evidence  as  to  all  the  properties  of  which  you  are  agent,  or 
merely  with  reference  to  particular  counties  ? — There  are  some  counties  in  which  I manage 
properties,  where  no  improvements  have  been  made  under  the  landlord ; for  instance,  I may 
mention  the  county  of  Meath.  We  receive  the  rents  of  estates  in  that  county  for  several 
landlords,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  county,  and  owing  to  the  size  of  the  farms  and  the 
class  of  the  tenants,  there  has  not  been  that  call  for  improvement  which  there  lias  been  in 
other  counties ; and  therefore  I can  only  speak  of  those  counties  in  which,  by  the  liberality 
of  the  landlords,  we  have  been  able  to  bring  about  improvements ; and  in  those  cases  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  exception  to  my  statement  as  to  the  readiness  of  the  tenants  to 
enter  into  the  views  of  the  landlords  in  the  way  of  improvement,  particularly  in  houses. 
With  respect  to  tillage,  the  operation,  of  course,  is  much  slower ; but  1 have  not  found  any 
••ipposition  by  the  tenants  to  suggestions  offered. 

97.  The  premiums  offered  on  the  sheet  you  have  produced,  point  considerably  to  the 
increase  of  green  crops,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  house-feeding  of  cattle;  do  you  find 
that  the  farmers  take  readily  to  that  species  of  improvement? — The  answer  to  that  question 
must  be  given  as  it  was  to  the  last,  that  in  Westmeath  and  Longford,  and  perhaps  in  Carlow, 
very  much ; but  I do  not  think  in  Roscommon,  nor  can  I speak  from  my  knowledge  as  to 
Sligo. 
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98.  Have  they  ever  seen  that  system  of  husbandrv  i,  ^ • 

do  they  merely  hear  of  it  in  the  counties  you  have  e/cented?  ^ T 

not  seen  it,  and  it  has  not  been  brought  before  their  eves  ^ ^ ‘ ^ 

99.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  attribute  it  at  all  to  the  different  size,  nf  ih.  • .n 
two  counties  you  have  named,  Westmeath  and  Sligo  There  i.  ^ vel?  ^ i ^ 

of  tenants  m the  county  of  Koscommon,  who  hold^reasonable  sized  f ^ considerable  number 
of  Lord  Mountsandford,  in  the  county  o7R^seomrn?  SSf  Z J 
the  landlord,  to  introduce  an  improved  system  of  nilflv^+JeT.  been  made  by 

homesteads ; and  he  also  employs  an  agriculturist  unon  his  es/at^  improve  their  houses  and 
manage  in  that  county  thejo  is  a ^ 

reasonable  sized  farms.  I have  now  got  a return  in  mv  Vit.  d v i,  ^ © tenants,  who  hold 
question  put  to  me  a few  minutes rdo“  Tot  S^rwTvT 

wae  put  to  me.  I can  speak  to  thS  cent  plid,  but  Lt  to  ftc  nulec  of  aTT  Ttif 
one  estate  which  we  manage,  m Roscommon,  there  are  221  tenanf.  navinn.  yn  + d ^*1®° 

tontod  acres  each,  I therefore  cannot  ascribe  it  J the  difference  b tL  Sf  of  Z 
improTements*  WbeT°Se  ten“X  Tii  T 

tTrrrugTZ“^“‘‘“  numtzzes  S 

componsationZs  beeySed'Th^ 

the  decirion  npZ  Zy  ZtlS  IsZ oTS  cM^rexcepuLl'^^  nooonoction  at  present, 

hcidVkLZ“zsSrtTrnor“'""™ 

106.  Can  you  state  the  cause  of  the  disturbances  you  have  alluded  to  • ha.  it 

the  tenant  being  turned  off,  and  a nej  tenant  coming  inZs  room  “ ” 

hZ  f off  without  compensation  ?-Turned  off  for  non-payment  of  rent  I do  not 
coZenZZn“’Zl  dZZ  “®  ““fa-  ”»“W™nt  of  rent,  who  did  not  rreeivo 

briurto  Z reooUeZoZZTaZrnZ^^  ““®’  ^ 

a Zuicd ‘recn™t  “‘“"'V  “S=o';=o  in  any  counties  except  those  of  which  you  have  given 

,}*“■  Is  ‘tore  any  thing  different  in  the  management  of  those  estates  or  in  the  relstinn 

ZVZT  ■”  f ‘hose  of  Zir’yo”  have  giZnZ 

bee.-  ^ ^^0  statement  I have  made,  I have  endeavoured  to  give  a selection  of  the  eases 
selccUo  conveZtn  fh*‘°“  ““'I  ““d  I have  given  the  best  sample  I could 

diffelL/L  n?pZt  ^ub-tenants  upon  lands,  the  lease  of  which  has  expired, 

whinW.  , . ^ of  Carlow  or  Queen’s  county  from  the  other  parts  of  Ireland^  with 

must  he  evidentT''Tlf ™*’  fcst  of  the  estates  under  your  own  management  ?_It 

beeZo  rive  , * f ” ““r  Pbactiee  in  the  management  ot  estates  has 

conneicsZth  whkh  l™“  *°  “““P”®  tenants,  and  that  practice  prevails  in  all  the 

Fished  the  hoMuZ  J Z “7®'*“"!!  ‘j'?’'®  P “iFeral  cases,  however,  where  the  landlords 
«t  fc  sZl  f ee  T F • “•  “I''’’  ■“  ’>■=0“  able  to  get  rid  of  some 

b»B  soZs  toZZeZhT'"®  *‘”“'“8=  “ ^ adg®  °I  ‘i® 

II 0 a * ^amnge  the  farms  upon  the  arable  land. 

comLu7JZ7‘"‘’/  ®f  a different  system  prevailing  in  those 

ouutics  upon  estates  not  under  your  management  ?_I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 

Ud.  Have  cases  often  come  to  your  knowledge  of  tenants  being  removed  at  the  explra- 

K 2 
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of  the  lease  without  the  landlord  haying  in  yietv  the  reducing  the  numher  of  tenants 
upon  the  estate  ?— I have  known  cases  of  tenants  being  removed  irom  farms  from  pol  cal 

“S;  Xer/oro— rinni:r;espect  apply  more  to 

another !— I think  my  knowledge  in  that  respect  applies  more  to  Westmeath  and  Dongtoi  d 

‘^TlS  “ 

^t^e  i-  referred  lessees  or  tenants- 

in  general  dissatisSed  with  the  county  cess  i is  there 
120.  You  say  that  me  t fe  ni-flmnce  survey  and  valuation  have  come  into 

;ratL  !-  " 

operation . — vvuLie  wic  t , commissioners  must  be  aware 

32^  il  ‘^Topinion  that  it  would  be  for  the  beneht  »3V3^ifSf3y™l«e 
Upon  themselves  the  payment  of  the  taxes  and  charges  ?,  relieved  from  demands 

for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  proprieters  ‘l““ke.r  teimnB  ^ 

by  other  parties,  particnlarly  from  the  county  cess,  which  presses  upon 

ot\Si‘jon  would  aUow  the  landlord  to  pay  the  amount  of  the 

iilsi£ps,rii^ 

’’^?^In  whlt“^  propose  to  check  the  amount  of  the  county  rates  If  the 

landtd'sV:r"topa^ 

the  persons  who  lay  on  the  assessment,  as  members  of  the  grand  miies. 

19K  Anri +ho  rate-oavers? The  grand  iury  have  me  control  ot  it. 

127’.  Would  you  continue  the  present  system  of  associating  t 

magistrates  !_I  think  the  grand  jmy  laws  are  capable,  of  very  great  improvement  m fc 
reject;  at  the  same  time,  I would  he  ihchned  to  give  the  rate-payors  a voice  m 

expenditure  of  the  public  money.  , x ? Vo= 

128.  The  tenantry  according  to  your  plan  would  cease  to  he  rate-payers  — les. 

129.  Would  you  still  give  them  a voice  m the  expenditure  of  the  money.— -11  tliey 

ce<^ed  to  he  rate-payers,  I would  not.  „ . „ , , , 9 t „m 

130.  There  has  been  an  increase  annually  m the  county  cess  for  some  ye  . 
aware  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners  upon  that  subject,  and  I observe  that  it  has  bee 

found  that  since  the  law  has  transferred  the  payment  ^ 

the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  that  the  landlord's  in  most  cases  added  the  the  rent . 

In  most  cases  of  old  settings,  1 mean  where  there  was  no  new 

the  landlord  and  tenant,  the  general  practice  has  been,  in  most  parts  that  I am  acqu 

with,  that  the  landlord  has  added  the  rent-charge  to  the  rent.  ^ . xv^,  ..^mpnee 

132.  What  has  been  the  course  in  regard  to  the  new  settings?— I stated  in  the  e 
I gave  on  the  former  occasion,  that  in  valuing  the  land  for  a new  setting, 
without  any  reference  to  what  the  landlord  had  to  pay  m mhe,  or  any  thing  else,  that 
valued  it  according  to  what  I conceived  the  tenant  could  afford  to  pay. 

133.  In  estimating  what  he  can  afford  to  pay,  do  you  or  not  take  into  f 

he  has  not  to  pay  the  tithe  ?— 1 dare  say  I do,  because  I must  consider  what  he  has  to  p y 
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io  addition  to  the  rent ; for  instance,  I take  into  consideration  that  he  lias  to  pay  the  countj 
cess,  and  I generally  inform  myself  of  the  amount  of  the  county  cess  in  the  district. 

134.  Then  you  do  take  into  consideration  the  burdens  -which  you  consider  the  tenant  is 
liable  to  pay  ?— Yes,  I do. 

135.  Suppose  you  -were  to  value  a property  on  -which  the  landlord  -was  to  pay  the 
county  cess  in  future,  would  you  in  that  case  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  the 
county  cess  usually  payable  in  the  district? — I -would.  I -would  consider  that  the  tenant 
bad  been  relieved  from  a charge  he  had  heretofore  been  liable  to  in  addition  to  his  rent,  and 
I would  consider  it  fair  to  add  that  sum  to  the  valuation  which  otherwise  would  be  put  upon 
the  land. 

136.  Would  you  make  a distinction  between  two  parts  of  the  same  estate,  if  you  found 
that  the  county  cess  in  one  barony  was  much  liigher  than  in  another  ? — The  case  has  not 
occurred  to  me,  and  it  is  diiRcult  for  a person  to  say  what  he  would  do  in  circumstances  in 
which  he  has  not  been  placed;  but  I should  not  think  it  fair  to  a tenant  upon  the  same 
estate  to  charge  him  a higher  rent  merely  from  the  local  circumstance  you  have  alluded  to. 

137.  In  what  manner  are  the  bailiffs  upon  the  estates  you  have  the  management  of 
appointed  and  paid  ? — They  are  appointed  either  by  the  landlord  or  agent,  and  paid  by  the 
landlord. 

138.  What  isthe  general  character  of  the  bailiffs  in  the  country?— I think,  generally 
speaking,  the  baihffs  upon  estates  in  Ireland  are  a very  intelligent  class,  and  I have  received 
in  many  cases  a great  deal  of  useful  information  from  them. 

139.  Are  they  usually  paid  by  a salary  or  by  fees  ? — In  all  cases  with  which  I am 
concerned  by  a salary,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  receive  fees. 

140.  Are  they  allowed  to  receive  rents  in  any  cases  from  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases. 

141.  Do  you  lind  that  there  are  accounts  between  the  tenants  and  the  bailiff? Yes  ; I 

have  in  some  cases  found  such  to  be  the  case,  but  wherever  I have  found  it  I have  invariably 
put  a st^  to  it. 

142.  Do  you  allow  men  in  business,  men  who  have  shops,  to  be  bailiffs?— I do  not 
know  a single  instance  of  any  bailiff,  on  any  estate  wo  are  agents  to,  having  a shop.  I have 
known  of  cases  where  the  tenants  alleged  they  had  paid  money  to  the  bailiff,  and  the  bailiff 
sheltering  himself  under  a statement,  that  there  -were  other  dealings  between  him  and  the 
tenant,  and  this  statement  had  reference  to  those  dealings ; but  when  such  a case  occurred, 
the  bailiff  was  either  dismissed,  or  steps  were  talcen  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
circumstance.  I may  add,  that  I think  the  bailiffs  are  a class  of  persons  who  roquirc  to  be 
kept  under  considerable  control. 

143.  1 presume  that  control  depends  upon  the  agent  ? — In  my  opinion  it  does  entirely. 

144.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  recovering  rent,  what  is  the  mode  you  usually  adopt 
as  an  agent? — The  most  usual  course  is  ejectment.  We  do  occasionally  distrain;  and,  in 
some  few  cases,  wc  have  sued  by  civil  bill  action, 

145.  Do  you  adopt  the  mode  by  ejectment  as  being  most  cogent? — Yes,  as  being  most 
cogent ; and  in  all  eases  of  rent  londcr  £50  the  remedy  must  be  by  civil  bill  ejectment. 

146.  Not  must  be,  but  may  be  ? — In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  proceeding  by  a landlord 
against  a tenant,  when  there  are  no  particular  circumstances  to  require  the  assistance  of  a 
jury,  the  superior  courts  would  set  their  face  against  any  proceeding  by  the  landlord  by 
ejectment,  for  the  recovery  of  rent  under  £50  a-yeai-,  except  at  quarter  sessions;  the  only 
object  qf  the  landlord  in  suing  in  the  superior  court  would  be  to  harass  the  tenant,  by 
increasing  the  cost ; and  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  getting  the  costs  against  the  tenant, 
which  I am  informed  by  legal  men  he  could  not,  his  object  would  recoil  against  himself.  We 
liave  been  advised,  by  our  legal  advisers,  that  the  landlord  would  not  get  costs  ao-ainst  the 
tenant,  in  the  superior  courts,  in  the  case  of  an  ejectment  for  the  simple  recovery  of  rent 
under  £50  a-year.  I may  state  that  there  are  some  advantages  to  the  landlord  in  bringino- 
a civil  bill  ejectment  at  the  quarter  sessions,  instead  of  in  the  superior  courts ; I can  conceive 
the  case  of  an  ejectment  being  brought  at  the  April  sessions,  and  you  get  a decree  and 
possession  of  your  land  immediately ; whereas,  if  the  ejectment  were  brought  at  the  same 
time  m the  superior  court,  and  defence  taken,  execution  under  that  ejectment  could  not  be 
got,  except  by  a special  order  of  the  court,  sooner  than  November. 

_ 147.  Suppose  the  ejectment  was  brought  for  rent,  when  would  the  year’s  rent,  for  which 
It  was  brought,  be  due  ?— The  year’s  rent,  for  which  it  was  brought,  must  have  been  due 
on  or  before  the  1st  November. 

148.  Suppose  an  ejectment  were  brought  in  the  January  term,  when  would  the  judgment 
be  got? — In  the  month  of  May.  Suppose  the  tenant  defends  it,  it  then  goes  to  the  assizes, 
and  judgment  is  obtained  in  May. 

149.  If  he  appeals  from  the  decree  of  the  assistant  barrister,  it  would  go  to  the  assizes’ 

Yes. 

150.  How  long  is  rent  generally  due  before  it  is  demanded? — I think  I may  state 
that  the  general  practice  is,  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  to  demand  one  half-year’s  rent  before 
pother  is  duo;  but  there  are  raauy  exceptions  to  that  rule,  there  are  many  cases  where 
it  18  the  habit  to  enforce^it  very  soon  after  it  is  due ; there  are  several  cases,  with  which  I 
^ acquainted,  where  it  is  the  habit  to  give  eighteen  months’  credit — a very  bad  practice,  I 

151.  How  do  you  proceed  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  in  the  case  of  a tcnancy-at-will ; 
do  you  ado^t  the  mode,  generally,  of  proceeding  by  ejectment,  or  bring  an  action  for  use 
and  occupation  ? — The  answer  I Imve  given  to  the  former  question  is  intended  to  apply  to 
tenants  at-will,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  leases. 
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152.  Do  you  find  any  inconvenience  follow  the  want  of  the  power  to  bring  an  ejectment 
for  rent  specifically,  in  the  case  of  a tenant-at-will  ? — There  is  very  considerable  incon- 
venience and  injury,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  by  that  state  of 
the  law,  which  requires  the  tenant  to  receive  six  months’  notice  to  quit,  when  the  object  of 
the  landlord  is  only  to  recover  the  rent. 

153.  If  that  power  of  ejectment  was  given,  do  you  think  that  the  right  of  distraining 
might  be  safely  abandoned,  taking  into  consideration  the  facilities  afi’orded  by  the  civil  bill 
action,  as  well  as  the  additional  facilities  by  the  civil  bill  ejectment  ? — I do  not  think  that 
the  right  of  distress  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  landlord. 

154.  What  are  your  grounds  for  that  opinion? — It  must  be  manifest  that  with  such  a 
variety  of  cases  affecting  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  especially  the  amount  of  the  rent 
payable  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  that  the  tenant  would  have  the  power  of  defrauding 
the  landlord  to  a very  large  amount  indeed,  unless  the  landlord  had  the  power  of  preventing 
the  removal  of  the  goods  from  off  the  land,  by  distress.  I know  a case,  which  occurred  the 
other  day  near  Mullingar,  where  the  tenant  owed  £600  rent,  and  removed  all  his  stock  and 
crop  off  the  land ; and  although  the  landlord  did  not  recover  his  rent  by  distress,  yet  I 
think  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  that  the  law  should  have  prevented  it,  for  there  was 
no  other  means.  Civil  bill  action  at  the  quarter  sessions  would  not  apply  for  so  large  an 
amount,  and  there  was  no  other  course  but  by  serving  a legal  process  upon  the  tenant,  and 
having  it  tried,  like  any  other  record,  at  the  next  assizes  for  Westmeath. 

155.  The  remedy  by  distress  is  becoming  less  prevalent  than  it  was  formerly? — Very 
much  so.  It  is  not  many  years  ago,  when  passing  through  the  country,  I have  seen  the 
pounds  filled  with  cattle  under  seizure  for  rent ; you  seldom  see  such  a thing  now. 

156.  From  what  do  you  consider  that  that  has  arisen? — I dare  say  there  are  several  causes 
operating.  One,  no  doubt  was,  that  landlords  and  agents  found  that  it  was  injurious  to  the 
tenant,  that  it  demoralised  his  feelings  and  habits,  as  weU  as  being  a loss  to  him  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  ; but  another  material  reason  must  have  been,  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  purchasers  for  cattle  so  under  seizure,  if  it  became  necessary  to  sell  them. 

157.  Is  there  a class  of  tenantry,  upon  any  of  the  estates  with  which  you  are  connected, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  a whole  year’s  rent  at  once  ? — Generally  speaking,  they  pay 
half  a year’s  rent  at  once.  I^less  they  are  in  arrear,  and  the  landlord  or  agent  is  pressing, 
there  is  not  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  pay  a year’s  rent  at  once. 

158.  Does  it  come  within  your  knowledge,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  some  landlords  to 
take  a whole  year’s  rent  in  November,  instead  of  taking  half  ^-year’s  in  May  ? — I have 
heard  of  it ; I do  not  know  it. 

159.  In  a case  where  a tenant  merely  owes  the  landlord  six  months’  rent  due  in  May, 
do  you  not  consider  a great  hardship  might  arise  to  the  tenant,  if  the  landlord  could  eject 
him  at  the  October  sessions,  the  six  months’  notice  being  no  longer  required,  as  you  proposed 
in  a former  answer  ? — In  that  case,  there  would  not  be  a year’s  rent  due,  and  he  could  not 
eject;  but  I would  suggest  and  strongly  recommend,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  tenant  as 
the  landlord,  that  landlords  should  have  the  power  given  to  them  of  serving  ejectments 
upon  tenants-at-will  owing  a year’s  rent,  without  the  necessity  of  a notice  to  quit,  and  that 
the  tenant  should  in  those  cases  have  the  same  right  of  redemption  as  if  be  had  a lease.  I 
conceive  that  the  notice  to  quit  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  estate,  and  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  is  only  served  to  give  the  landlord  the  power  of  enforcing  his  rent. 

160.  Do  you  think  it  gives  to  the  tenant  a feeling  of  insecurity  ?—o? es ; I think  it  gives 
a feeling  of  insecurity  to  the  tenant,  which  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  injurious  things 
to  an  estate.  I know  estates  where  it  is  the  practice  to  serve  notices  to  quit  on  almost 
every  tenant  every  year  regularly ; and  I can  conceive  no  system  more  calculated  to  do 
injury  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  I conceive  it  both  for  the  advantage  of  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant,  that  such  a power  as  I have  suggested  should  be  given. 

161.  Do  you  think  that  giving  the  tenant  a right  of  redemption  would  be  a sufficient 
equivalent  to  him? — Yes. 

162.  You  do  not  think  even  then  you  could  do  away  with  the  power  of  distress,  except 
in  the  case  of  fraudulent  removal  ? — To  answer  that  question,  of  course  generally,  I have 
not  considered  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  away  the  right  of  distress  in  the  case 
of  very  small  tenants,  to  which  the  mind  of  the  commissioners  may  have  been  particularly 
directed.  I wish  to  bo  understood  as  answering  the  question  generally,  that  l^dIor(& 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  distress,  although  there  may  be  exceptions. 

163.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  landlord,  that  he  should  be  required  to 
substantiate  his  claim  in  some  court,  at  the  petty  sessions,  for  instance,  before  making  the 
distress  ?. — I think  not.  The  commissioners  are  aware,  that  by  recent  statutes  considerable 
alterations  have  been  made  in  the  law  of  distress.  The  first  thing  is,  that  the  landlord, 
however  small  the  amount,  must  give  notice  to  the  tenant  of  what  he  is  distrained  for,  and 
by  whom,  which  information  prevents  fraudulent  distress  to  a very  great  extent ; and  in  the 
next  place,  there  are  very  great  and  increased  facihties  of  replevin,  compared  to  what  there 
were  a few  years  ago. 

16_4.  Does  the  remedy  by  replevin  against  an  improper  distress,  appear  to  you  to  be 
sufficiently  efficacious  under  the  present  law? — I have  not  known  of  any  case  of  a fraudulent 
distress,  and  I am  not  aware  of  the  points  which  might  arise  out  of  it. 

165.'  What  arc  the  usual  days  for  entering  into  possession  of  farms,  or  giving  them  up, 
or  what  are  the  usual  clays  on  which  rent  is  due  upon  the  estates  of  which  you  have  the 
management  ? — The  25th  of  March  and  the  29th  of  September ; the  1st  of  'May  and  the 
1st  of  November  are  the  usual  periods  in  Ireland  in  which  agricultural  tenants  pay  rent. 
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lam  agent  to  a consideraile  nnmber  of  properties  in  the  city  of  Dnhlin,  and  also  to  estates  uaj>„.ier,:84S. 

m the  cities  of  Limerick  and  Oork,  and  the  gale-days,  it  I may  so  call  them,  for  the  payment  

of  rent  m cities  is  very  different,  indeed,  to  the  rural  districts.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  the 

usual  time  ot_  entering  upon  the  tenancy  is  the  1st  of  November:  in  the  sontb  r>f  Tr^lanr?  Kincaid,  esq. 

the  usual  penod  is  the  25th  of  March ; in  the  midland  counties  and  in  Connaunht  I f.binlr 

the  1st  of  May.  » 

166.  What  do  oopeeive  is  the  cause  of  entering  upon  tenancies  in  an  agricultnral 
county  upon  the  1st  of  May?--I  think  it  is  a bad  time.  I do  not  think  that  Iny  of  the 
periods  1 have  named  are  good  times ; I am  merely  stating  the  fact. 

ler.  What  time  do  you  think  would  be  the  most  advantageous  ?— The  best  time  in  the 
year,  m my  opinion,  for  a change  of  tenancy,  would  be  the  1st  of  January,  the  out-eoincr 
tenant  has  then  had  time  to  turn  the  produce  of  his  land  into  money,  and  the  in  coming 
tenant,  except  for  the  wheat  crop  alone,  has  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  thl 
ensuing  crop.  If  the  1st  of  May  is  an  inconvenient  period  for  the  in-coming  tenant  I 
conceive  the  1st  of  November  is  equally  inconvenient  for  the  out-going  tenant.  ° ’ 

168.  Are  there  many  manor  courts  on  the  estates  you  have  the  management  of  P— Not 
many,  except  m the  north  of  Ireland;  I think  I may  state  not  any,  except  in  the  north 

169.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  where  they  prevail  does  the  operation  of  them  appear  to 
you  to  be  advantageous  or  otherwise?— I should  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  a great 
number  oi  the  small  tenants  who  occupy  districts  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  as  a cheap  and 
convenient  mode  of  recovering  debts ; and  as  far  as  I am  capable  of  iudging  a very 
considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  class  of  persons  appointed  as  leneschals 
Within  the  last  twenty  years. 

170.  Have  the  quarter  sessions  been  estabHshed  in  different  places  in  the  counties  to 
which  you  aUude  ?— Yes ; the  commissioners  are  aware  that  the  quarter  sessions  are  estab- 
lished m every  county  in  Ireland. 

171.  I mem  the  local  quarter  sessions  f—There  is  no  county  in  lyHoh  quarter  sessions 
ai-0  not  held  m more  than  one  or  two  places. 

therlVe  l°vor„‘r  “sS 

17f  Can  you  state  whether  the  expense  of  the  process  at  the  quarter  sessions  is  cheaper 
than  m the  manor  courts  ?— I rather  thmk  that  the  process  at  the  quarter  sessions  is  as 
cheap  as  in  the  manor  courts ; the  first  process  is  a little  cheaper. 

impression  is  that  the  manor  courts  are  of  service  rather  than  other- 
wise  f— Yes.  Without  having  much  kno-irledge  upon  the  subject,  I may  state  that  the  manor 
courts  m too  parts  1 am  acquainted  with,  are  favourable  samples  of  the  system.  I speak 
now  ot  Lord  O Neil  s estate  and  Lord  Antrim’s  estate  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  some  in 
the  county  oi  Donegal. 

173.  Do  yon  not  consider  that  the  quarter  sessions’  courts  are  now  held  sufflclontlv 
frequent  y throughout  the  different  counties  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  manor  courts  »- 
INot  in  all  counties ; the  distanoe  which  persons  have  to  go  to  prosecute  their  suits  is  so  great 
ancl  the  loss  of  time  and  eipcnse  upon  the  whole  would  be  so  great,  that  they  would  give  nn 
fcir  claim  rather  than  incur  that  expense.  6 up 

176.  Where  the  quarter  sessions  arc  sufficiently  distributed,  do  you  consider  this  double 
jurisdiction  useful  ? — I should  thmk  not. 

I 1*^’  V 'H  S'™  "V  *•>“*  s«sions  are  not 

leld  sufficiently  frequent  ?— I did  not  say  frequently,  I meant  the  localities ; I alluded 
parhculanly  to  Donegal,  Westmeath,  and  Cork,  and  the  large  counties. 

178.  Are  there  seneschals’  courts  in  those  counties  ?— I am  not  aware  of  any  seneschal’s 
court  m Westmeath,  although  there  is  the  power  of  holding  them ; in  the  county  of  West 

r?M:ra^rMuTiiyr‘"’ 

179.  Is  there  any  want  of  convenient  markets  on  the  estates  of  which  you  have  the 
management? — Yes,  there  is. 

No'Tthkik /o™  **‘*'’'‘  difficulty  in  legally  establishing  markets?— 

181.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  want  of  eonveniont  markets?— The  difficulty  of 
getting  buyers  to  locate  themselves  in  the  particular  locality,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
transit  ol  goods  The  great  want  of  markets,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  it,  is  chiefly  in 
inose  districts  where  there  is  a want  of  water  communication  for  the  convenient  transit  of 


9n.v.:.v..U  1 J mi  V lUl  UlC  UUHVClUeiU,  XranSlC  OI 

agneultural  produce.  There  is  a very  good  market  in  several  towns  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common  for  pigs  and  varions  other  articles;  but  for  butter  and  corn,  the  buyers  are  oliieflv 
caiTiers  who  take  the  produce  to  Longford  or  Sligo.  ^ 


}?!'  5 ttcre  facihty  of  communication  by  roads  to  those  districts  yon  speak  of  ?— Yes. 

■ I?,”.”*’  ‘0  encourage  the  establishment  of  a market?— No;  the 

mZS  m esteblishmg  a market  is.  not  from  any  defect  in  the  state  of  the  law,  but  the 
difficnlty  of  getting  buyers  to  settle  there. 

miii:  “7  complaints  to  arise  among  the  tenantry  connected  with  the 

question  of  weights  and  me^nres  ?— I cannot  say  that  I have.  In  the  public  markets  I do  not 

transactions  are  carried  on  between  the 
! s*i  ^ T^*i,  ^ I have  no  doubt  that  frauds  are  perpetrated  to  a considerable  extent. 

^ an  efficient  supervision  of  weights  and  measures,  and  inspection  generally, 
of  on  ^ knowledge  of  the  country  goes  ^—1  am  afraid  not.  The  commissioners  are, 
urse,  aware  that  there  is  an  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  in  every  county  in 
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iToseph  Kincaidj  esq. 


EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


Ireland,  but  how  far  that  is  found  effectual,  I do  not  know.  In  the  town  of  Lon^ord,  I 
may  state,  that  the  markets  are  under  our  own  immediate  control;  the  tolls  and  customs, 
and  the  rights  of  craneage  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Longford,  and  are  kept  in  his  own  hands ; 
they  are  not  leased ; the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  regulate  the  dealings  between  buyer  and 
seller ; there  is  an  officer  in  the  town  who  is  paid  a large  salary  as  clerk  oi  the  mar  'e  s,  and 
eyerjtUng  is  done  lyhicli  can  be  done  to  keep  the  market  in  good  order,  but  1 am  not  aivar. 
that  the  same  control  and  care  are  exercised  in  other  market  towns. 

181).  Are  yon  aware  of  control  of  any  sort  being  exercised  oyer  your  weights  and  mea- 
sures by  the  inspector  who  is  paid  by  the  county  f-Unld  the  abolition  of  the  corporatiots 
in  Irelmd.  the  corporation  of  Longford,  which  was  under  the  control  of  Lord  Longford 
himself,  had  the  power  of  appointing  their  own  inspector  of  weights  and_  measures,  and 
that  officer  was  appointed;  and  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  corporation,  and  of  the 
shop-keepers  in  the  town,  and  all  persons  having  any  dealings  in  the  town,  were  careiully 
watched.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  corporation  and  the  removal  of  that  officer,  the  count_v 
officer  lives  in  the  town,  and  is  rather  efficient;  but  I am  not  prepared  to  state  whether 


there  has  been  any  particular  supervision,  or  not.  „ . , , 

187.  Is  there  not  a great  variety  in  the  description  of  weights  and  measures  in  use  in 

the  different  counties  in  Ireland  ? — The  greatest  possible.  n t*!,'  i 

188.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  inconvenience  arises  from  that . — 1 ractically,  1 tJunic  not. 

189.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  covenant  introduced  mto  the  leas® 
granted  by  the  Grocers’  Company  to  the  tenants  of  their  estates,  as  given  m Captain 
Portlock’s  Geological  Work  of  the  county  of  Londonderry  ?— Yes,  1 have. 

190.  Do  you  think  such  a covenant  useful? — I can  scarcely  imagine  a landlord  being 
constrained  by  law  to  enter  into  such  a covenant ; and  my  opinion  is  that  any  landlord  who 
would  enter  into  such  a covenant  of  his  own  free  wdl,  would  give  the  same  allowance  to  his 


WUUIU  euuer  lllW  cuoii  a wrcutwio  yji.  .w  ..  ..  ** — , ^ o IJ  . r 

tenants  without  being  strictly  bound  by  covenant  to  do  it,  and  that  the  tenant  would  not  he 
. . , ° • xu*..-  : +V..X  T<Tonf  fhf  n.  r.ovftnant.  I ran 


deterred  from  joining  in  those  improvements  for  the  want  of  such  a covenant, 
imagine  many  cases  wiiere  landlords  would  refuse  to  enter  into  such  a covenant ; and  1 am 
not  giving  the  answer  with  reference  to  them,  but  if  it  was  obligatory  upon  a landlord  to 
enter  into  such  covenants,  I can  imagine  very  great  benefits. 

191.  Suppose  the  landlord  willing  to  enter  into  that  covenant,  or  wuling  to^give  an 

adequate  encouragement  without  it,  do  you  not  conceive  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
the  covenant  would  be  useful  in  leading  the  tenant  to  make  improvemen^.-— Yes,  I do. 
I have  recently  had  put  into  my  hands,  a paper,  published  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
circulated  among  his  tenants,  which  states  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  leases  will 
be  granted  upon  his  extensive  estates  ; this  paper  enters  rather  fully  into  the  subject,  with 
respect  as  well  to  assistance  for  improvements  to  be  given  by  the  landlord,  as  to  the  condi- 
tions to  be  performed  by  the  tenant,  and  being  circulated  generally  among  the  tenante,  it 
is  my  opinion,  that  such  a paper  would  produce  the  same  results  as  such  a covenant,  in  a 
lease.— [ The  luitims  famished  a copy  of  the  paper  now  alluded  to,  togetherwith  several  forms  oj 
leases Vide  Appendix,  No.  3.]  , . „ x f x n 

192.  Do  you  find  that  the  turnpike  tolls,  either  from  their  frequency,  or  the  rate 
charged,  are  a source  of  inconvenience  to  the  tenantry  upon  an  estate? — I do  not. 

are  turnpikes  on  the  north  side  of  Dublin,  through  which  the  tenants  of  a large  number  ol 
estates  we  manage  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  have  to  bring  their  produce  to  the  markets,  and 
I have  not  heard  of  any  complaints  of  consequence  as  to  the  charge  at  these  turnpikes. 
Generally  speaking,  the  tolls  upon  agricultural  carts  have  been  recently  much  reduced,  and 
the  only  case  of  compimnt  that  has  come  before  me  lately,  has  been  on  the  Muhingar 
turnpike  road,  between  Dublin  and  Lucan;  there  are  two  turnpikes  there,  and  we 
endeavoured  to  get  the  toll  reduced.  There  are  turnpilces  at  all  the  principal  entrances 
into  one  of  the  largest  markets  in  Ireland,  Ballymena,  and  on  the  road  between  Ballymena 
and  Belfast,  through  wliich  all  the  produce  goes,  and  I have  not  heai-d  any  complaiuts  Iron) 
the  tenants  in  that  locality,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  Mullingar  and  to  Cai-low. 

193.  Are  you  aware  of  the  produce  of  the  seven  gates  at  or  near  Ballymena?— JNo.  i 

You  are  aware  that  there  are  turnpike  tolls  on  the  roads  leading  from  Dublin  to 
tbe  north  and  west,  but  not  to  the  south  ? — Yes.  _ 

195.  Are  you  aware  of  any  complaints  arising  from  that  circumstance? — ^Yes,  l am. 
There  is  one  turnpike  on  the  south,  and  one  only,  whereas,  on  all  the  northern  outlets  there 


arc  turnpikes,  and  I have  heard  very  general  complaints  of  that,  but  1 must  say,  more  from 
gentlemen  than  the  agricultural  population  : and  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  for  I am  as  muc  _ 


mtercsted  for  the  south  as  the  north,  and  the  north  as  the  south,  having  large  agencies  in  all 
parts  of  the  county,  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  south  side  of  Dublin  are  required  by  law 
to  pay  a very  large  equivaleut  for  the  removal  of  the  turnpike  gates  from  their  part  ot 
Dublin,  under  the  denomination  of  house-tax.  I have  no  objection  to  add,  that  I do  not 
kno)v  anything  requiring  revision  and  amendment  more  than  the  grand  jury  laws  oi  tho 

county  of  Dublin.  ^ t i,i  imt 

196.  Is  it  usual  to  exempt  lime  or  other  manure  from  toll? — I am  afraid  1 couia  noi. 
state  positively.  I have  known  it  in  some  cases,  but  it  depends  upon  the  particular 


turnpike  acts,  „ mi 

197.  What  is  the  usual  modo  by  which  the  services  of  agents  are  remuneratea.— J-i*® 

usual  and  customary  mode  in  this  country  is  to  pay  them  a per  centage  upon  the  rent 
received,  and  the  usual  per  centage  is  £5  upon  the  £100.  u j ot 

198.  is  that  payment  usually  made  by  the  landlord?— Invariably  by  the  landlord;  at 
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least  it  is  usually  made  by  the  landlord,  and  in  all  cases  that  I am  acquainted  wiA,  invariably 
so ; however,  if  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  otherwise,  it  is  merely  added  to  the  rent,  and 
the  tenant  pa-ys  so  much  additional  rent.  It  is  not  collected  under  two  denominations,  but 
as  rent  only.  I raay^state  that  there  are  many  cases  in  the  management  of  large  estates 
where  the  agent  is  paid  a salary  in  lieu  of  fees  ; but  I believe  it  is  not  the  practice  much  in 
this  country  for  the  agent  to  receive  any  remuneration  from  the  tenant. 

199.  In  all  cases  of  which  you  are  aware,  it  is  a question  to  be  settled  between  the 
landlord  and  his  agent  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

200.  Are  you  aware  of  any  practice  existing  among  the  local  agents,  of  receiving 
perquisites  of  any  sort  ? — I have  no  doubt  such  a system  has  prevailed  to  a very  great 
ustent  in  the  country,  but  I am  quite  certain  it  is  decreasing  very  much ; and  with  all 
persons  in  our  employment  we  make  it  an  absolute  condition  that  they  shall  receive 'no  fees 
or  perquisites,  or  presents  of  any  kind,  from  the  tenants. 

201.  With  reference  to  the  giving  days  of  labour,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  in  lieu  of 

rent,  as  was  frequently  reserved  in  old  leases,  is  that  custom  going  out  or  on  the  increase  ? 

It  is  very  much  on  the  decrease. 

202.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  called  the  rundale  system,  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland? — ^Yes,  I am. 

203.  Describe  the  nature  of  it  ?— It  has  been  already  described  in  my  evidence.  It  is 
that  of  a tenant  holding  a farm  consisting  of  detached  portions  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
townland.  One  field  will  be  divided  into  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  sometimes  thirty  subdivisions, 
those  subdivisions  being  the  portions  of  different  tenants,  and  being  distinguished  merely 
by  a narrow  grass  plot  of  a few  inches  in  width  ; that  is,  however,  a system  going  out  of 
custom  very  much,  where  the  squaring  and  consolidation  of  farms  talce  place.  It  can  he 
seen  b;^  any  person  travelling  through  the  country,  distinguished  by  those  little  green 
marks  in  the  division  of  the  fields,  at  any  time. 

204.  Do  you  think  any  substantial  improvement  can  go  on  in  a farm  which  is  so  occupied  ? 
— I am  satisfied  that  no  substantial  improvement  can  go  on  while  a fai’m  is  so  occupied.  I 
will  read  a passage  from  the  statement  of  the  agent  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company’s  estates, 

quoted  in  Captain  Portlock’s  book,  expres,sing  it  in  much  better  words  than  1 have  used  : 

*•  In  the  year  1820,  the  company  resumed  possession  of  their  property,  which  from  the  year 
1612  (the  date  of  their  grant)  had  been  demised  on  long  leases  to  different  parties  at  little 
more  than  a quit  rent.  They  found  the  lands  on  the  great  proportion  of  their  estate, 
occupied  by  the  tenants  in  common,  holding  it  in  alternate  fields  and  strips,  without  any 
divisional  fields,  a system  which  naturally  led  to  continual  discord  and  discontent,  and  pre- 
cluded any  possibility  of  general  agricultural  improvement.  Their  first  act  was  to  appoint 
my_  father,  who  had  become  known  to  them  by  his  statistical  survey  and  chart  of  the  county, 
their  general  agent,  and  he  immediately  commenced  the  difficult  and  unpopular  work  of 
reforming  the  system  of  tenement,  by  consolidating  the  divisional  patches  respectively  into 
one  holding,  forming  them  as  nearly  as  possible  into  squares,  and  making  straight  mearing 
fences  between  them,  care  being  always  taken  to  dispose  the  mearings  in  such  directions 
that  they  should  at  the  same  time  serve  to  water  drain  the  lands.  Within  the  two  first 
years  after  this  enterprise  was  undertaken,  no  less  than  twenty-seven  miles  of  new  roads 
were  made  on  the  estate  at  the  company’s  expense,  and  they  were  all  planted  with  thorn- 
quicks  at  their  cost,  so  that  each  tenant  could  pass  to  his  own  holding  without  trespassing 
on  those  of  his  neighbours.  Those  roads  have  since  been  kept  up  at  Uieir  expense.” 

205.  Are  there  any  instances  of  that  kind  occurring  except  under  old  leases  ? Yes, 

there  are  many  cases  of  it  under  tenancies-at-will.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry 
the  alteration  into  operation ; it  involves  the  building  of  new  houses,  as  they  generally 
live  in  villages,  and  it  involves  the  making  of  roads  to  enable  them  to  get  at  their 
holdings,  and  the  landlord  must,  therefore,  make  up  his  mind  to  be  at  some  expense  in 
the  operation. 

206.  And  the  agent  to  he  at  some  considerable  trouble? — Yes,  and  he  must  exercise 
considerable  judgment. 

207.  Is  the  proportion  of  land  held  in  that  way  considerable  ? — Yes,  very  considerable  ; 
particiilai’ly  in  the  western  counties  and  in  Clare.  On  the  road  from  here  to  Killyshandra, 
which  I passed  on  the  coach  some  time  ago,  there  is  a farm  on  the  side  of  a hill  which  pre- 
sents the  most  striking  evidence  of  that  system  that  I ever  observed.  The  land  is  so  situ- 
ated that  you  see  the  subdivisions  of  it  from  the  public  road,  marked  in  the  way  I have 
described. 

208.  Have  you  been  at  all  conversant  with  the  mode  of  holding  lands  which  sometimes 
obtains  where  a number  of  tenants  hold  a large  tract  in  common,  and  have  no  divisions,  but  • 
have  a right  respectively  of  turning  a certain  quantity  .of  cattle  upon  them  ? — Yes,  1 have. 
They  are  chiefly,  however,  mountain  farms — the  tenants  of  the  contiguous  arable  land  have 
the  right  of  grazing  their  cattle,  and  that  accounts  in  some  degree,  m my  opinion,  for  tlie 
circumstance  of  tbe  tenants  of  those  very  small  holdings  spoken  of  on  my  last  examination, 
bemg  able  to  keep  cows.  They  are  able  to  obtain  at  a small  charge  the  grazing  from  those 
who  have  the  right  of  commonage,  or  from  those  who  have  a mountain  farm.  The  practice 
IS  to  regulate  them  by  the  number  of  collops  they  are  able  to  graze — a collop  is  another 
term  for  a three  year  old  cow — which  is  capable  of  subdivision,  that  is  to  say,  three 
yearling  cattle  would  be  equal  to  one  collop,  and  a two  yeai*  old  and  one  yearling  would  also 
be  equal  to  one  collop. 

209.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  tract  of  land  where  this  practice  goes  on  where  the 
parties  have  not  auy  arable  holding  contiguous? — I am  not,  nor  do  I think  such  cases 
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HthDecemieT,\QiZ.  cojjimpn  ;'  and  I may  add,  that  I do  not  kno^  any  source  of  litigation  so  great  among  tenants 
themselves  as  that'  of  holding  lands  in  common,  or  having  rights  of  pasturage  in  common. 

Jone  b cs  the  trouble  of  squaring  one  of  these  estates,  do  you  think  if  there  was  not 

sep  nicaj  , tsq.  watchfulness  and  attention  that  it  would  be  divided  again  ? — I am  quite  certain  of  it. 

211.  And  that  each  tenant  would  maintain  his  own  rights? — When  they  were  laid  out 
and  ascertained  he  would  no  doubt  maintain  them,  but  he  would  divide  it  again  among  his 
family;  the  business,  therefore,  of  an  agent,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  quite  so  much  of  a 
sinecure  as  has  been  supposed. 

212.  What  is  the  arrangement  upon  the  estates  with  which  you  ai*e  connected  as  to  the 
drawing  of  leases  ? — It  is  different  upon  different  estates ; generally  each  landlord  has  his 
own  law-agent,  and  the  leases  are  more  frequently  drawn  by  the  law-agent,  but  we  do  some- 
times fill  up  leases  ourselves ; and  in  many  cases  we  allow  the  tenant  to  prepare  the  lease  or 
renewals,  and  submit  them  to  us  for  approval. 

213.  Is  there  a charge  made  for  ^ling  up  and  drawing  the  leasesf — Our  charge  for 
filling  and  drawing  leases,  or  examining  leases  prepared  by  the  tenant,  is  two  guineas ; but 
in  the  case  of  small  tenants,  or  leases  granted  for  short  periods  for  small  holdings,  it  is  not 
usual  to  make  any  charge.  I have  two  or  three  eases  where,  by  the  direction  of  the  land- 
lord, we  have  at  his  expense  printed  hundreds  of  pairs  of  leases,  and  they  are  lying  in  our 
drawers  unfilled,  from  the  indifference  of  tenants  to  take  them  out,  and  we  do  not  mSse  anv 
charge  in  these  cases,  except  some  small  charge. 

214.  You  mention  that  as  an  evidence  of  the  indifference  of  the  tenants  to  obtain  leases 
Yes ; where  there  is  confidence  in  the  landlords. 

215.  What  are  the  usual  clauses  you  insert  in  these  leases?. — I can  give  a sample  of  the 
different  forms  of  leases. 

216.  Do  you  usually  introduce  a clause  against  sub-letting  and  dividing  the  farm? 

Yes;  and  clauses  to  prevent  them  either  dividing  them  during  the  life  of  the  tenant  or 
after  his  death. 

217.  In  cases  where  a lease  has  been  executed  with  these  clauses,  have  you  had  much 
experience  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  carried  into  effect  ? — I conceive  that  the  proper 
mode  of  carrying  them  into  effect  would  bo  by  ejectment,  there  being  a clause  of  re-entry  for 
non-performance  of  the  covenants.  We  have  not  had  any  experience  of  actions  being  brought 
under  those,  circumstances ; we  generally  endeavour  to  effect  the  object  without  going  to 
extremities. 

218.  Have  you  been  tolerably  successful  in  preventing  subdivision  among  families  in 
cases  where  those  clauses  have  existed  ? — I must  say  that  it  is  very  difficult,  and  though  we 
have  been  successful  in  a great  number  of  cases,  yet  there  are  many  cases  in  which  we  have 
not  been  successful ; and  a case  occurred  to  me  lately  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Longford,  in 
the  county  of  Westmeath,  where  that  rule  has  been  enforced  with  strictness  for  many  years. 
A tenant  died,  leaving  only  two  daughters,  one  was  married,  and  the  other  unmarried ; the 
married  one  was  of  course  settled  upon  the  farm ; the  man,  by  his  last  will,  or  by  the 
expression  of  his  wishes  when  dying,  left  the  farm  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  two 
sisters,  and  the  difficulty  which  occurred  to  me  in  enforcing  the  clause  against  dividing  the 
farm  was  this,  which  of  the  two  sisters  was  I to  put  out  ? And  though  I have  spoken  to 
them  on  the  subject,  and  threatened  them,  and  told  them  it  will  end  in  one  or  both  of  them 
being  put  out,  I have  not  been  able  yet  to  carry  the  rule  into  operation.  I mention  that  as 
an  instance  of  the  hardship  which  occurs  in  many  cases  in  the  agent  enforcing  such  clauses ; 
and  of  course  it  is  an  equ^ly  great  hardship  upon  the  landlord  to  have  his  land  divided  to 
an  extent  injurious  to  his  property. 

219.  Do  you  conceive,  under  such  a clause,  you  could  eject  at  the  quarter  sessions,  or 
must  you  go  to  the  expense  of  an  ejectment  in  the  superior  courts  ? — I am  not  aware.  I 
believe  the  general  understanding  is,  that  it  is  only  simple  cases  of  ejectment  you  can  bring 
before  the  barrister,  but  each  case  must  depend  upon  its  own  merits.  If  there  is  a clause  in 
the  lease  against  subdivision,  the  barrister,  I should  think,  may  entertain  it. 

220.  Are  you  agent  to  any  estates  which  are  under  the  court  of  chancery? — Yes;  I 
am  receiver  under  uie  court  of  chancery  upon  two  estates  where  the  proprietors  are  minors. 

221.  In  what  way  are  the  accounts  as  to  those  estates  passed  by  the  court? ^An  account 

is  prepared  by  the  solicitor  of  the  receiver,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  and  on  a particular  day  being  settled  by  a summons  issued  by  the 
master,  the  agent  or  his  solicitor  attends  with  vouchers,  and  passes  the  account,  as  he  would 
before  any  other  officer,  vouching  each  item,  and  not  only  showing  that  he  has  paid  each 
item,  by  proper  vouchers,  but  showing  also  that  he  had  authority  to  do  it ; and  after  that 
the  account  must  be  verified  by  affidavit. 

222.  In  the  case  of  a minor,  from  what  quarter  does  the  authority  come  for  any  expen- 
diture in  improvements  or  otherwise  ? — From  the  court,  in  cases  of  lunatics  or  minors. 

223.  In  practice,  docs  the  court  frequently  approve  of  a scheme  for  improvements  that 
may  bo  suggested  to  it  by  the  receiver,  and  alloiv  the  expense  to  bo  incurred  ? — Latterly 
there  has  been  an  increased  disposition  on  the  part  of  tho  chancellor,  and  the  masters  in 
chancery,  to  make  such  allowances ; but  I am  not  able  to  state,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
much  upon  that  subject.  With  respect  to  one  of  the  estates  of  wliichl  have  been  agent  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  has  only  been  recently  that  the  necessity  has  occurred  for  putting  it 
under  the  court  of  chancery,  and  no  improvement  has  been  necessary  in  the  other  case ; I 
have  been  only  receiver  for  a few  months,  and  as  the  proprietor  will  be  of  age  in  the  course 
of  next  month,  no  application  has  been  made  to  the  court  in  that  case.  In  the  case  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Erne  lunatic,  applications  were  frequently  made  for  assistance  from  the  court, 
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for  improvements  upon  the  estate  ; and  I think,  generally  speaking,  those  applications  were 
resisted  by  the  next  of  kin,  who  were  interested  in  increasing  the  savings,  and  therefore 
wished  to  prevent  the  heir-at-law  improving  the  estate  at  the  expense  of  the  fund  ; and  that 
observation  applies  to  lunatic  cases  generally. 

224.  Can  you  state  whether  the  means  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  oourt  of  chancery 
to  improvements  are  expensive  ? — No,  I cannot. 

225.  Have  you  been  acquainted  with  eases  in  which  improvements  you  should  think 
desirable,  and  which  the  person  entitled  to  the  possession'  of  'the  property  for  the  time 
would  also  consider  desirable,  have  been  prevented  by  the  manner  m which  the  estate  has 
been  limited  or  tied  up  ?— I am  not  acquainted  with  any  such  cases  ; but  I am  acquainted 
with  several  eases  where  improvements  have  been  retarded  on  an  estate  by  the  want  of 
means  of  the  landlord.  I know  of  many  cases  where  improvements  have  been  retarded  bv 
the  want  of  power  in  ' the  landlord  to  give  long  leases,  but  those  are  not  agricultural 
improvements. 

226.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  permit,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, money  to  be  raised  to  make  manifest  improvements  on  an  estate,  notwithstanding  the 
entail? — ^Yes,  I do. 

227.  Should  you  propose  to  make  it  a permanent  charge  upon  the  estate,  or  that  it 
should  be  paid  off  proportionably  every  year  1 — I think  it  might  be  managed  upon  the  plan 
of  the  charges  upon  glebe  houses  and  parsonages,  that  a certain  portion  of  it  should  be  paid 
off  by  each  tenant  for  life.  I think  it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  a tenant  for  life  to  pay  it  off 
by  instalments  during  his  life,  because  the  charge  for  the  interest  and  the  principal,  which 
may  be  reckoned  at  £10  per  cent,  per  annum,  would  be  equal  to  the  ituprovemezlt  of  the 
property  in  his  time.  I speak  of  heavy  drainage  operations,  taking  wdter  off  low  lands, 
which  involves  the  expenditure  of  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thousands  of  pounds. 

228.  Why  should  the  individual  who  executes  it  have  the  advantage  of  ten  per  cent., 
which  you  propose  he  should  put  in  his  jtocket,  and  leave  his  successor  liable  to  the  whole  ?_ 

I do  not  think  I said  that.  I said  that  it  should  be  apportioned  among  the  several  tenants 
for  life,  similar  to  charges  for  glebe  houses,  the  usual  arrangement  for  paying  off  such  charges 
being  that  each  possessor  of  the  benefice  should  pay  off  a certain  per  centage  upon  the 
amount.  The  person  who  has  to  pay  that  per  centage  for  the  first  year,  pays  more  than  the 
person  paying  the  per  centage  for  the  last  few  years,  because  as  the  principal  is  liquidated, 
the  interest  of  course  becomes  reduced. 

229.  If  it  were  all  left  upon  the  successor,  might  there  not  be  great  danger  that  the 
tenant  for  life  would  undertake  an  outlay  upon  the  estate,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  circu- 
lating a sum  of  money  among  the  poor  tenantry,  without  considering  whether  it  would  be 
permanently  advantageous  to  the  estate  ?— I can  scarcely  conceive  Siat  such  a law  would 
pass  as  to  leave  it  optional  to  the  tenant  for  life  to  charge  his  successor  without  some  control, 
and  I suppose  that  those  who  would  have  the  control,  would  be  some  commissioners  who  would 
be  judges  of  the  propriety  of  the  expenditure,  and  that  it  could  not  be  done  without  a cer- 
tificate,registered  in  the  proper  quarter.  That  principle  has  been  to  some  extent  legislated 
upon  m the  drainage  act. 

_ 230.  Have  you  been  agent  for  any  glebe  lands  ?— Yes,  I have  ; my  first  commencement 
m busmess  was  as  agent  for  the  Dean  of  Eaphoe. 

231.  He  had  leasing  powers  ? — Yes,  of  part,  but  not  of  the  whole. 

232.  Did  you  perceive^  any  great  difference  between  those  parts  of  which  he  had  the 
power  to  lease,  and  those  in  which  he  had  no  leasing  power  The  commissioners  must  be 
aware  that  the  parts  which  the  dean  had  not  the  power  to  lease,  were  the  mensal  lands, 
and  they  were  in  a higher  state  of  cultivation,  and  in  a better  condition  altogether,  than 
the  lands  considered  the  deanery  lands ; it  so  happened  that  they  were  divided  by  roads 
from  his  residence,  and  were  generally  set  to  tenants  for  many  years ; during  the  latter 
period  of  his  life  he  was  not  resident  at  the  deanery,  and  the  lands  were  let  to  tenants.  I 
am  also  agent  to  Mr.  Trench  of  Longford,  whose  income  is  derived  from  glebe  lands  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

233.  Has  he  any  power  to  lease  them  except  during  his  own  incumbency  f No. 

234. ^  Do  you  tMnk  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  incumbents  the  power  of  leasing  for  a 
determinate  period  under  restriction  ?— I do ; cases  may  occur  with  respect  to  glebe  property 
m which  they  may  be  so  circumstenced  near  towns  as  that  a large  and  useful  expenditure 
in  building  may  be  made  upon  them,  and  such  an  expenditure  cannot  be  expected  upon  such 
a tenure  as  the  parochial  clergy  have  at  present  the  power  of  giving.  I think,  as  to  agri- 
cultural lands,  that  the  ordinary  power  of  leasing  bishops’  and  deans’  lands  would  be  suffi^nt 
to  give  to  the  rector,  namely,  the  power  of  leasing  for  twenty-one  years  ; and  I think  that 
k would  be  desirable  to  give  them  that.  I can  conceive  no  reason  why  the  bishop  and 
dean  should  have  the  power  of  leasing  lands  attached  to  their  benefice,  and  that  the  rector 
ot  a parish  should  not  .have  the  same  power. 

235.  Would  you  consider  it  advisable  that  it  should  be  a matter  of  enactment,  that  these 

K contain  clauses  against  sub-letting,  and  against  dividing  ?— I think  so ; they 

B omd  contain  all  clauses  that  can  be  recommended,  after  full  consideration,  as  generally 
Meim ; and  I can  easily  conceive  that  such  a clause  as  has  been  referred  to  in  Captain 
i^ortlock’s  hook,  would  be  useful  in  such  leases. 

236.  That  is,  a clause  making  the  tenants  certain  allowances  for  improvements  ? Yes ; 

during  the  tenure  of  the  lease 

237.  Not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  per  amiiTtn  ? Yes. 

238.  Would  you  consider  that  the  whole  of  that  allowance  ought  to  come  out  of  the 


\ilkDeceinher,  1843. 
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pocket  of  the  then  incumbent  ? — Yes,  I should  think  so  ; it  is  a subject  rather  new  to  me 
I have  not  perhaps  given  it  sufficient  consideration. 

239.  Do  you  consider  that  glebe  lands,  held  as  they  arc  at  present  are  worse  managed  than, 
other  lands  ? — I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  glebe  lands  generally  to  give  an  answer 
to  that  question,  but  I do  not  think  that  the  glebe  lands  with  which  I am  acquainted  are 
worse  managed  than  the  adjoining  lands. 

240.  From  your  knowledge  of  Ireland,  should  you  say,  if  the  law  of  entail  was  modified 
in  the  way  you  have  pointed  out,  that  considerable  means  would  be  afforded  for  the  profit- 
able  employment  of  the  people? — Yes,  I should  think  means  would  be  afforded  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  the  people,  but  not  to  any  very  great  extent ; having  already 
stated  from  what  I know  of  landlords,  that  the  improvements  by  tenants  for  life  are  not  so 
much  prevented  by  the  want  of  power  as  the  want  of  ability ; they  would  conceive  that 
anything  that  would  encroach  upon  their  income  would  be  as  injurious  to  them  as  what 
would  encroach  upon  their  capital.  But  means  ought  to  be  devised  for  the  more  general 
employment  of  the  people. 

241.  I mean  a law  to  raise  money  to  drain  bog  lands,  for  instance,  by  the  tenant  for 
life,  subject  to  certain  restrictions  ? — Yes  ; my  answer  was  meant  to  apply  to  that. 

242.  Could  you  furnish  a statement  of  the  number  of  townlands  upon  each  estate  in 
each  county  of  which  you  have  the  superintendence  as  agent,  and  the  number  of  farms 
under  one  acre,  above  one  to  five,  above  five  to  fifteen,  above  fifteen  to  thirty,  and  above 

thirty  ? I can  answer  the  first  part  of  the  question  now,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  speak 

to  the  sizes  of  the  farms.  I hold  in  my  hand  a statement  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  commissioners,  showing  the  counties  in  which  the  properties  we  manage  are  situated, 
the  number  of  townlands  on  each  estate  in  each  of  sudi  counties,  and  the  total  number  of 
townlands,  and  the  total  number  of  tenants ; — 


Counlies. 

KEtates. 

No.  of 
Town- 

No.  of 
Town- 
lands  In 

County. 

Countlea. 

Estates. 

No.  of 
Town- 
lands. 

gs 

Howtt, 

29 

Leitrim, 

Longford,  . . 

1 

„ 

Kiogatown,  . . 

4 

Sligo,  . . 

I’almerston. . 

54 

Frankfort,  • 

2 

7 

60 

Ratlifarnhara, 

21 

Cavan, 

Frankfort, 

Molesworth,  . 

10 

Monaghan,  . 

Ennerkeen,  . 

6 

Reynnldstown, 

1 

Antrim, 

Kart,  . 

33 

n 

Newtown;  . . 

Wicklow, 

Feallry, 

11 

Wexford,  . 

Garrenew, 

1 

7 

Carlow,  . . 

Pollerton, 

2 

Nugent’s, 

6 

„ 

Coleman’s,  . 

6 

Mooretown,  . 

2 

w 

Rathrush, 

9-1 

Kildare, 

Sherlockstown, 

2 

ra 

Kilkenny, 

Keatingstown, 

16 

Coleman, 

3 

Burton, 

1 

17 

TtiomaBtowD, 

Queen’s  Connty,  . 

Shrewl,  . . 



7 

King’s  County, 

Philipstown, 

— 

9 

2o 

Strattord, 

— 

11 

Rohertstown, 

13 

Ballyhealy,  . 

9 

„ 

City  Limerick, 

1 

Rusi<a,  . . 

3 

47 

Cork,  . 

Monkstown, . 

7 

Longford,  . 

Longford, 

21 

„ 

Glandore,  . 

2 

2 

„ 

Templemicliael,  . 

3 

26 

Mount  Delvea,  . 

34 

Total  numher  of  Townlands, 

428 

Ferrall, 

39 

Total  numher  of  Tenants,  about 

4,S00 

1 

73 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 


Ccesar  George  Otway,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  1 believe  you  have  for  some  time  past  acted  as  an  assistant  poor  law  commissioner  ? — 
Yes,  I have. 

2.  Before  that  were  you  much  acquainted  with  Ireland  ; are  you  an  Irishman  ? Yes,  I 

am,  and  I have  become  acquainted  with  it  also  from  being  employed  as  one  of  the  assistant 
hand-loom  inquiry  commissioners. 

3.  In  the  course  of  that  inquiry  had  you  Ireland  under  your  notice  ? Yes,  I bad. 

4.  Have  you  from  those  circumstances  had  a pretty  extensive  opportunity  of  seeing 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  population  ? — Y es,  necessarily  so.  I came  immediately 
in  contact  with  them  on  the  hand-loom  inquiry  commission,  and  also  upon  the  poor  law 
commission. 

5.  Have  you  any  connexion  with  property  in  Ireland? — I have  a small  property  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  in  the  bai*ony  of  Owney  and  Arra. 

6.  Wliat  counties  have  you  been  connected  with  in  either  of  the  inquiries  to  which  you 
have  referred  ? — The  hand-loom  inquiry  was  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Ireland ; under  the 
poor-law  commission  I have  had  a district  assigned  to  me;  the  first  district  consisted  of  the 
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counties  of  Donegal,  F ermanagh,  Cavan,  and  part  of  Monaghan ; since  last  May  my  district 
has  been  considerably  increased.  The  counties  of  Sligo,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  and  part  of  Ros- 
eommon,  have  been  added  to  my  district,  and  the  county  of  Cavan  has  been  taken  away. 

7.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  know  much  about  the  subdivision  of  land  in  the  county  of 

Tipperary? — ^Yes,  Ihave;  I am  practically  acquainted  with  it,  not  only  in  my  own  case 
but  also  as  it  affects  property  belonging  to  members  of  my  family.  ’ 

8.  Will  you  state  to  the  commissioners  any  particular  instance  you  think  worthy  of 
notice,  showing  the  nature  of  the_  subdivision  of  the  land  which  takes  place  occasionally  ?— 
I shall  mention  my  own  case,  which  is  as  strong  as  any  one  I remember.  The  property  I 
have  now  was  originally  set  to  a middleman  for  a terminable  lease ; the  last  life  in  the  leL© 
was  Lord  Norbury,  the  then  chief  justice.  The  person  to  whom  it  was  leased  had  divided 
it  into  an  immense  number  of  small  holdings,  in  order  to  create  40s.  freeholds. 

9.  What  was  the  extpt  of  it  in  acres  ?— About  1,100  statute  acres.  Those  holdings  he 
used  as  a means  of  gaining  influence  in  the  county,  and  affecting  the  elections  much  beyond 
what  the  property  would  naturally  have  done.  After  the  abolition  of  the  40s.  freeholders, 
the  competition  for  land  was  considerably  increased  by  the  demands  of  the  large  population 
that  had  been  called  into  existence  by  means  of  the  sub-division  for  electioneering  purposes. 
Land  being  the  only  means  within  reach  of  the  people  for  obtaining  support,  its  value  to 
them  was  raised  to  a price  fai’  beyond  the  value  of  the  fair  profits  which  it  was  capable  of 
producing,^  but  which  was  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  people  in  order  that  they  might  obtain 
a means  of  subsistence ; the  consequence  was,  that  the  people  would  agree  to  give  almost 
any  rent  for  land,  because  it  was  necessary  for  their  existence.  Thus,  the  middleman’s  first 
act  was,  to  create  a large  number  of  tenants,  and  then,  when  the  necessity  for  using  them  as 
freeholders  was  gone,  he  took  advantage  of  the  highest  rent  he  could  obtain  (from  the 
necessities  of  the  people)  having  no  interest  in  the  land  beyond  his  lease ; consequently  when 
I came  into  possession  of  the  estate  there  was,  properly  spealdng,  no  such  element  as  rent  in 
existence ; the  land,  from  mismanagement,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  subdivided,  not 
being  in  a state  capable  of  producing  rmre  than  was  necessary  to  afford  the  scantiest  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  tenants.  - 

10.  What  course  were  you  able  to  pursue  in  respect  of  it  ?— The  first  thing  was  to  try  ta 
raise  a community  of  good  feeling  between  me  and  the  tenants,  to  try  and  get  them  not  to 
suspect  me,  but  to  look  upon  my  interests  and  their  interests  as  one. 

1 1 Can  you  slate  the  number  of  people  you  found  upon  the  land? — I believe  between  seventy 
and  eighty  families — seventy-three  families ; and  a part  of  this  was  a mountain  district ; you 
could  not  call  it  all  cultivable ; there  were  from  100  to  130  acres  not  cultivated.  When  I came 
into  possession  of  the  estate  I told  the  people,  “ I shall  never  bring  any  person  in  upon  you,  but 
I expect  in  return  you  will  never  bring  any  one  in  upon  me and  besides  that,  to  show  them 
I was  anxious  for  their  welfare,  I told  them  I would  have  the  land  re-valued,  and  that  their 
farms  should  be  apportioned,  and  that  each  man  should  have  his  land  together,  and  be  put  to 
live  upon  his  own  farm.  At  first  I found  great  opposition ; they  did  not  keep  their  contract 
with  me  in  keeping  people  off ; some  of  them  also  were  anxious  to  divide  it  among  their  own 
children,  and  they  even  brought  strangers  upon  the  land.  It  was  near  a slate  quarry,  and 
the  people  were  anxious  to  get  near  the  quarry,  in  order  to  obtain  work;  bog  being  also 
scarce  in  the  neighbourhood, people  came  in  upon  the  property  on  account  of  its  turba^ ; in 
fact  the  tenants  did  not  keep  their  agi-eement,  and  I was  not  satisfied  with  them.  I then  liad 
the  land  re-valued,  and  gave  notice  that  those  persons  who  had  come  in  since  my  occupancy 
of  the  estate  commenced,  contrary  to  my  orders  and  agreement,  should  not  remain. 

12.  What  course  did  you  talce  in  order  to  re-value  the  land?— I had  it  valued  by  one  of 
the  most  independent  valuators  I could  get,  and  I said  that  any  one  who  was  dissatisfied 
nught  appoint  one  valuator,  and  that  I would  appoint  another,  and  in  case  of  the  valuators 
disagreeing,  let  them  appoint  an  umpire.  The  estate  was  valued  by  Mr.  Brassington,  and 
very  few  of  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  his  valuation.  The  rent-roll  was  considerably 
reduced  to  what  it  was  during  the  occupancy  of  the  middleman.  Whenever  there  was  an 
objection  against  the  valuation,  the  party  objecting  appointed  one  person  and  I appointed 
another,  and  it  was  ended  amicably.  I had  the  estate  divided  into  farms,  and  each  tenant 
got  his  land  in  one  piece,  and  as  far  as  could  be,  arranged  equal  in  quality  and  quantity  to 
the  bits  of  land  he  had_  previously  held  up  and  down  in  different  places.  I was  about  to  put 
out  thirteen,  by  civil  bill  ejectment,  but  I only  put  out  seven  or  eight  who  would  not  pay  their 
rent.  To  those  tenants  who  were  on  the  estate  previous  to  my  obtaining  possession  of  it  I 
said,  As  long  as  you  pay  your  rent  I shall  not  disturb  you,  but  I cannot  permit  you  ’to 
remain  without  paying  rent.”  I brought  no  ejectment  against  any  individual  where  there 
were  not  at  least  two  years’  rent  due  beyond  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  coimtry,  which  is 
always  to  have  a year’s,  or  half  a year’s  rent  in  arrear.  Those  who  owed  me  three  years’ 
rent,  and  would  not  pay  me,  I put  out ; those  that  were  put  out  were  not  only  forgiven  all 
tne  arrets  of  rent,  but  allowed  in  money  the  value  of  their  crop,  and  of  the  timber  and 
stones  which  composed  their  houses  and  ofiices,  together  with  any  potatoes  they  had. 

13.  Was  that  the  rent  which  was  due  to  you  ? Yes. 

14.  Three  years  had  elapsed  since  you  came  into  possession  ? — Yes  ; before  I could  get 

o ? settled  ; some  paid  me,  and  1 let  them  remain,  and  those  who  would  not  I put 

_ut.  With  regard  to  those  who  had  been  brought  in  on  the  estate,  contrary  to  my  orders, 
ince  I came  into  possession,  I made  those  who  brought  them  in  pay  them  so  much  to  enable 
■ em  to  go  elsewhere ; those  tenants  who  were  willing,  but  had  not  the  means  of  pay- 
,,  S rent,  I forgave  it  to  them,  and  moved  them  up  upon  a part  of  the  property  called 

e new  gardens.  I gave  them  timber  for  their  houses,  an  allowance  for  so  much  lime 
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Her  acre  and  I let  them  hold  the  land  upon  a nominal  rent  of  U.  per  acre  for  the  first  three 
S fi«  Tea“  I gave  them  their  holding  together,  and  I would  not  m any  case  a lew  the 
rundale^system,  which  was  a constant  source  of  cUspute,  and  a constant  obstacle  in  the  way 


15  Sid  yoffind  Lt  they  settled  down  quietly  upon  their  respective  farms  ?-I  found 
in  the  W instance  the  greltest  possible  oVsition.  but  since  that  I have  received  the 
the  greatest  thanks  from  tiem  ; they  tell  me.  “ Even  the  little  chilchen  "U  ^e  to 
you  ” - One  of  the  many  evils  attendant  on  the  rundale  system  B the  great  hardship  to 
which  it  subjects  the  children  of  the  tenantry,  as  f “ ^ 

is  sent  out  (in  all  weathers)  to  prevent  trespass,  or  to  herd  cattle  on  its  parents  paten  or 
patches  of  ground,  which  patch  is  separated  fcom  a neighbour  s,  not  by  a ditch  or  fence,  but 
57X1  is  called  L bme,  i.  e.  a narrow  turned  up  sod  or  ridge  of  earth ; I have  often  been 
™Sd  aM  pained  to  see  the  numbers  of  almost  naked  little  children  that  were  kept  out 
iSm  cold,  watching  each  diMe  of  land  en  estates  where  the  rundato  system  is  m 
operation  ■ this  will  explain  the  aptness  and  meaning  of  the  tenets  remarks,  that  even 
the  little  children  would  bless  me”  for  having  properly  divided  the  estate,  thus  savmg  them 
from  hardship,  and  affording  tme  for  their  being  sent  to  school. 

n.  Hato  yS  goIn^taStoteTl!  among  the  present  holders,  the  persons  generally 
who  were  under-tenants  to  the  middlemen  ?— Precisely  the  same  indiTiduals.  _ _ . 

18.  And  you  have  said  that  the  rent  now  payable  to  you  is  less  than  that  paid  to  the 

middiemen?— Yes;  considerably  less. 

19.  This  isin  the  county  of  Tippei*ary  ?— Yes.  .a  o tx  • • 

20.  Has  there  been  any  agrarian  disturbance  at.  that  particular  spot?  It  is  m the 

middie  of  a very  disturbed  district,  particularly  about  the  slate  quarries.  _ 

21!  Have  any  of  those  tenants,  as  far  as  you  know,  been  mixed  up  with  any  of  these 
disturbances  ? Not  that  I am  aware  of.  . 

22.  Were  thoro  any  outrages  committed  upon  yonr  property  during  the  hnie  you  were 
making  those  changes^— No  ; except  when  driving  for  the  rent,  they  attempted  to  prevent 
the  cattle  being  driven  to  the  pound,  and  they  broke  the  pound  afterwards  to  take  them  out. 

23.  Can  you  say  how  many  tenants  you  have  now  upon  it  .—iitty-nine.  • 

24  Did  ^e  middleman  retain  any  part  of  it  in  his  own  hand?— l^o  ; his  lease  expired. 

25  When  the  lease  expired,  had  he  any  part  of  it  m his  own  possession,  or  was  it 

entirely  sub-let  ?— He  had  given  it  to  four  ot  his  sons  to  make  the  most  ot  it.  ^ i 

26.  ^He  gave  it  to  four  of  his  sons  during  the  pendency  of  the  lease  ?— Yes ; for  the 

2?!'^Upof  the  Ix^iration  of  the  lease  what  became  of  them  They  never  hved  upon  it. 
28.  They  set  it  in  the  way  they  thought  most  profitable  to  themselves  r— i es.  . 1 

29  Neither  the  middleman  nor  any  of  bis  family  occupied  any  portion  of  it  /—No. 

30.  You  say  you  allowed  the  tenants  to  call  in  a valuator  when  they  did  not  approve  of 
Mr  Brassineton’s  valuation ; did  they  avail  tliemselves  of  it  ?— Only  in  two  cases ; I 
generally  go  down  there  in  January,  and  there  are  some  cases  which  may  come  before  me 

next  January.  . . , ..v 

31  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  inducing  the  tenant  m possession  to  pay  the  remuner^ 
tion  you  required  to  tbe-tenant  you  were  sending  off,  and  whom  he  had  originally  brought 
in?— Not  in  many  cases : where  the  tenant  objected  to  it,  I stated  I would  put  him  out, 
and  put  the  undertenant  in  his  place  ; when  the  tenant  had  not  the  money,  I either  gave  it, 

3?  Are  the  fara^pretty'much  of  t^e  same  size,  or  is  there  much  variation  in  the  size 

^Ts'^SS^thrSrof  the  largest?— I do  not  think  I could  do  so.  I should  think. the 
larffest  is  about  forty  acres,  and  the  smallest  consists  of  a mere  garden  and  a cabin.  . 
irirrthere  mLy  under  five  acres  ?-Yes,  there  are.  Out  of  fifty-nine  I should,  think 

ten  or  fifteen  are  under  five  acres.  . . „ , j x +i,a' 

35  Are  those  persons  who  hold  farms  under  five  acres  principally  dependent  upon,  tne 

nroduce  of  the  farms,  or  do  they  work  in  the  slate  quarries  ?— They  are  principally  dependent 
upon  the  farm ; and  the  great  evil  is,  that  tliey  have  almost  no  other  means  of  employment 
except  that  afforded  by  their  land.  . x 1 

36  Are  the  counties  in  which  you  have  been  engaged  as  assistant  poor  law  commissioner, 

counties  in  which  the  farms  are  usually  much  subdivided,  or  are  the  holdings  large  /— te 
the  counties  I have  been  most  connected  with,  they  are  very  much  subdivided,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  county  of  Donegal.  • ix 

37.  Has  much  improvement  gone  on  in  that  county;  has  the  state  ot  agriculture  mucu 

altered  of  late  years  ? It  has  been  improved  in  some  cases ; but  in  the  last  three  or  lour 

years  I do  not  see  much  difference ; the  agriculture  is  better,  but  the  comfort  of  the  people 

and  their  means  of  livelihood  do  not  seem  to  be  better.  , , • * the 

38  Name  any  two  or  three  estates  in  the  county  ?— Large  estates  belonging  to  tne 
MarquessofConyngbam,  Colonel  Conolly,  Mr.  Murray,  and  Sir  Charles  Style.  ; 

39^  Have  you  yourself  any  knowledge  of  the  arrangements  made  with  reference  w 
the  holdings  of  the  tenants,  or  any  dealmgs  with  the  tenants  as  to  their  holdings ; do  you 
know  whether  they  generally  hold  under  leases?— I believe  they  scarcely  m any  case  have 
leases  Colonel  Conolly’s  property  has  been  considerably  improved ; it  appears  to  me  w 
have  improved  more  than  any  other  property  in  that  county.  There  was  one  property  m 
the  county  to  which  I directed  my  particular  attention  m the  formation  of  the  electoral 
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(livisions  of  the  Donegal  Union  A great  many  of  the  proprietors  requested  I wonld  not  14<JO,r».s,r,i843. 

join  their  properties  to  Tanamlly  ; 1 found  on  inquiry  that  the  property  thus  sought  to  

bo  avoided  belonmd  to  the  Board  of  Ednoation,  and  was  situated  in  the  hariny  of  Thdiugh,  I*- 
and  consisted  of  lands  belonging  to  the  diocesan  sohool  of  Haphoo  ■ it  was  extremolv  sub  “‘“I’ 

divided,  and  the  people  were  in  a state  of  the  most  extreme  poverty  I ever  witnessed  - most 
of  them  were  m a state  of  emaciation  from  want,  and  were  confined  to  their  beds  from  want 
of  clothing. 

40.  Do  you  consider  the  subdivisions  there  greater  than  upon  some  of  the  other  estates 

in  the  barony  oi  Kilmacrenan  ?— I should  think!  could  malcc  hardly  any  distinction  There 

are  some  properties  m Kilmacrenan  equally  bad.  Nothing  that  I ain^awai^e  of  can  exceed 
the  subdivisions  upon  part  of  the  property  of  Lord  Leitrim,  in  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan 

41.  Is  the  subdivision  there  greater  than  upon  the  property  you  have  described  as  comlnff 
into  your  possession  in  Tipperary  ?_Yes-.  The  tenants  on  the  property  in  Tipperary  have 
some  money  m their  pockets ; they  are  comparatively  well  to  do.  Many  of  them  are  cattle 
jobbers— buy  cattle  in  one  market,  and  drive  them  to  another  to  sell  again.  •- 

42.  Then  you  consider  the  subdivision  on  the  barony  of  Tanawilly  greater  than  on  the 
property  you  have  described  in  Tipperary  ? — Yes ; much  greater. 

43.  Has  any  alteration  been  made  with  respect-  to  the  state  of  the  tenantry  in  Tana- 
willy ?— I made  a representation  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  upon 
the  subject,  and  had  a map  drawn  with  all  the  subdivisions  marked  upon  it,  showing  as  a 
curiosity,  the  different  lots  that  each  man  held,  in  different  places  up  and  down,  and  practi- 
cally exemplifying  the  injurious  effect  of  the  rundale  system,  which  the  board  had  by  mis- 
management, called  into  operation  to  so  great  an  extent.  I laid  this  map  before  some 
members  of  the  board,  and  their  attention  was  directed  to  it,  and  I believe  they  have  since 
taken  steps  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  evils  of  the  former  mismanagement. 

_ 44.  Do  you  know  from  what  the  great  poverty  of  those  people  has  arisen;  are  you  able 
in  any  manner  to  trace  the  causes  from  which  it  has  arisen  ? — From  the  incompetoncy  of 
the  land  to  afford  so  large  a number  the  means  of  subsistence,  cultivated  and  divided  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  and  is. 

45.  Has  that  land  been  let' upon  lease  or  held  directly  under  the  board  ?— I believe  the 
board  gave  a lease  of  it  to  the  schoolmaster  in  lieu  of  a salary. 

46.  'V^^as  the  reason  of  their  giving  a lease  to  the  schoolmaster  because  they  could  get 
nothing  out  of  it  themselves  ? — That  I cannot  say. 

47.  Have  there  been  any  poor-rates  levied  off  that  distinct  ?— Not  at  present. 

48.  Has  the  present  condition  of  the  people  In  that  part  of  the  country  arisen  out  of  the 
continua.1  subdivision  of  the  farms  among  the  people  ?— Yes,  in  a great  degree.  The  great 
subdivision,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  tenant  holds  his  land,  prevent  any  agricultural 
improvement  calculated  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  land  (even  in  cultivation,)  from  takino- 
place.  I think,  if  properly  cultivated  and  held,  the  rent  now  payable  in  Tanawilly  would 
be  veiy  moderate.  If  I had  time  to  manage  it,  and  had  it  all  to  myself,  and  could  put  the 
tenants  on  their  farms  as  I chose,  and  could  malie  such  arrangements  as  I chose,  I would 
give  the  amount  of  the  present  rent-roll  for  it ; but  as  it  is  now  it  is  worthless.  The  people 
cannot  get  food  enough  off  it,  let  alone  pay  rent  out  of  it. 

[ The  idtness  withdrew.'] 


Friday,  I5th  December,  1843. 

William  Cotter  Kyle,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  secretary  to  one  of  the  boards  of  education  in  Ireland  ?~Vcs. 

2.  Wiat  is  the  particular  designation  of  that  board?— I'he  Commissioners  of  Education 
m Ireland,”  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament. 

3.  Are  they  possessed,  as  a corporation,  of  land  in  Ireland? Yes,  they  arc 

4.  In  different  parts  of  the  country  ? Yes. 

5.  State  in  what  counties  those  laiids  are  situate?— In  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Cavan, 
Fermanagh,  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Wicklow,  and  King’s  county ; they  are  possessed  of  estates 
m a double  capacity,  and  I state,  m the  first  instance,  that  particular  class  which  are  called 
tae  royal  school  estates,  vested  in  them  by  charter  of  Charles  I. 

6.  How  did  those  estates  come  into  theii-  possession  ?— They  were  granted  by  charter,  in 

the  time  ot  Charles  I.,  to  certain  public  persons,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  behoof  of 
certain  schoolmasters  in  different  counties.  An  act  of  parliament,  the  53rd  of  George  III. 
chapter  107,  vested  those  estates  in  certain  commissioners.  ^ 

1 h manner  are  those  estates  managed  as  to  their  letting ; in  what  way  are  they 

Jet  — I hey  are  all  let  now  to  the  occupying  tenants. 

8.  Were  they  formerly  let  upon  long  leases?— Tliey  were  formcriv  let  to  the  masters,  or 
wtrustecs  ipr  them,  for  twenty-one  years ; subsequently,  however,  the  lenses  were  allowed 
to  run  out,  it  having  been  found  that  leasing  to  the  master  was  a verv  bad  system  ; and  the 
Doard  let  the  farms  to  the  immediate  occupying  tenants,  and  gave  to  the  master  a sal.'>ry. 

y-  You  mean  the  master  of  the  royal  school?— Yes;  of  which  each  estate  was  the 
property. 


1 5th  December,  1843. 
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10.  The  master  was  supposed  and  allowed  to  malce  a profit  lessee, 

and  that  was  his  endowment ; that  was  pursuant  to  the  original  charter. 

11,  How  long  is  it  since  they  have  been  let  to  the  occupying  tenants?— The  periods  from 
whence  this  occupation  by  the  present  tenants,  or  rather  the  present  mode  of  managing 

'^'^*12.  According  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease?— Yes;  in  one  mstance  it  only  began  last 

^'^13.  Upon  the  expiration  of  those  leases,  what  has  been  the  course  taken  to  let  the  lands?— 
The  commissioners  appoint  a local  agent  for  each  estate;  they  make  him  examine  and 
value  the  estate,  and  report  upon  it,  and  then  they  let  to  the  occupying  tenants  individually, 

as  tenants  from  year  to  year.  ,,  , 

14.  You  say  that  they  let  to  them  as  tenants-at-will;  have  the  tenants  usually  applied  for 
leases?-No,  not  in  my  experience ; the  tenants,  generally  speaking,  I may  almost  say 
universally,  are  very  well  satisfied  to  remain  as  they  are.  Ihere  are  one  or  two  le^es 
in  the  entire  number  of  estates ; except  that,  I may  say  they  are  altogether  let  to 

tenant^a^j^lh^^  unexpired  leases  to  schoolmasters  ?— No;  where  the  leases  have  expired 
they  are  let ; there  have  been  one  or  two  lettings  upon  lease  for  pubhc  purposes. 

16.  Is  there  much  house  property  ? — No,  they  are  farms.  . 

17.  Docs  the  size  of  the  farms  vary  much  in  different  counties  ?_Vcry  much. 

18.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  the  counties  in  which  the  estates  are  the  largest  .—It  my 

be  right  to  state  that  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  these  things ; I have  not  seen  the 
estates,  except  in  one  instance.  , ,,  .■  c 

19  You  have  seen  the  accounts  ?— Yes  ; but  I really  could  not  answer  the  question  of  my 

own  knowledge.  I ran  produce  the  maps  upon  winch  the  forms  ore  inarked. 

20.  Have  Ion  had  yourself  anything  to  do  with  the  letting  of  them  ?— No  ; the  way  m 
which  they  are  managed  is  this— when  there  is  any  new  letting  ahout  to  take  place,  the  agent 
writes  np  to  the  commissioners,  and  my  duty  is  to  lay  it  before  the  board,  and  take  them 
opinion  and  act  upon  it  as  they  think  proper,  and  then  I commmiicate  the  orders  ol  the 

board  to  the  agents.  , „ , • • r .v 

21  Is  there  any  scheme  drawn  up  and  approved  of  by  the  commissioners  lor  the 
improvement  of  the  estates  ?— With  regard  to  each  particular  estate,  tlie  agent  reports  upy 
it  constantly,  and  any  improvement  ho  suggests  is  almost  always  carried  out.  When  the 
agent  furnishes  his  account  annually,  he  makes  a special  report  of  any  matter  which  he  may 
think  right  to  be  communicated  to  the  board. 

22.  Can  you  say  when  the  change  of  system  first  took  place  upon  any  particular  pro- 

perty  9 Yes,  I can,  by  reference  to  the  books  ; hut  with  the  one  exception  before  stated, 

the  change  took  place  before  my  connexion  with  the  board.  In  Armagh  the  last  trust 
lease  to  the  master  expired  in  1832. 

23.  That  has  been  managed  under  the  new  system  since  then?— Yes. 

24.  la  that  the  first  ?— No,  it  is  not ; I have  not  sufilcient  data  before  me  to  enable  me  to 

furnisih  the  information  now ; I can  do  it  hereafter.  , o 

25.  With  regard  to  the  estate  in  Armagh,  who  has  been  employed  as  local  agent  there  ?— 

Mr.  Evans  (Thomas  Kelly).  i t u 

26.  State  as  far  as  you  can  the  names  of  all  the  local  agents  who  have  been  emploveb  by 
the  board?— For  Armagh,  T.  K.  Evans,  esq.,  of  Armagh;  for  Banagher,  that  is  in  Kings 
county,  Mr.  Philip  Drought  is  the  agent;  for  Carysfort,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  the 
agent  is  resident  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Arthur  King,  he  is  a clerk  in  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
office;  for  Cavan,  Mr.  Humphrey  Tilson,  of  Cavan,  is  the  agent;-  for  Dungannon,  William 
Blacker,  esq.,  of  Armagh,  is  the  agent ; for  Enniskillen,  the  agent  was  only  appointed  last 
week,  so  that  he,  practically,  can  have  hut  little  knowledge,  though  he  could  give  a good 
deal  of  information  as  to  the  estate  from  general  local  knowledge,  his  name  is  James  Benmsoa, 
of  Ballyconncl.  With  regard  to  Baphoe,  it  may  be  right  to  mention  that  this  is  the  last 
which  has  fallen  out  of  lease,  it  is  just  a yeai*  out  of  lease,  and  _Mr.  L.  Cornwall,  (who  has 
largo  agencies  in  that  neighbourhood,)  of  the  firm  of  Cornwalls,  in  Dublin,  is  the  agent. 

27.  f)o  the  books  of  the  society  furnish  a statement  of  the  improvements,  and  the  m<anner 
in  which  they  have  been  carried  into  execution? — To  a certain  extent  they  will ; because 
the  mode  in  which  any  improvement  or  any  encouragement  is  given  to  the  tenantry  is  this : 
the  tenant  memorials  the  commissioners,  stating  that  he  has  done  something  to  improve  his 
farm  or  his  house ; that  memorial  is  referred  hack  to  the  agent  for  confirmation  or  otherwise 
by  his  report.  The  commissioners  then  act  upon  that  report  as  they  think  fit ; but  they  are 
very  much  in  the  habit  of  giving  encouragement  to  their  improving  tenants. 

28.  Do  they  require  any  statement  of  the  improvements  intended  to  be  made  previously 
to  any  encouragement  being  given  by  the  board? — Yes,  they  do  sometimes;  for  instance,  if 
a person  states  that  he  wants  to  build  an  addition  to  his  bouse,  or  if  he  memorials  for  slates 
or  timber,  tho  commissioners  frequently  make  an  order  that  a certain  sum  shall  be  paid  to 
the  tenant  when  the  agent  shall  have  certified  that  the  improvement  has  taken  place  ; then, 
upon  the  faith  of  that  the  tenant  gets  credit.  Lime  also  is  granted  in  some  cases  to  enable  the 
tenants  to  manure  their  land. 

29.  Can  you  state  whether  these  payments  are  usually  made  by  an  allowance  ot_  the 
arrears  or  an  actual  payment  of  money  to  the  tenant? — It  is  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
the  other,  In  the  case  of  the  Armagh  estate  it  is  always  money,  because  there  is  uo  arrear ; 
at  other  times  the  arrear  is  partly  wiped  off  and  money  also  given.  Sometimes  the  arrear  is 
wiped  off  by  allowance  for  hedging  quicks  at  so  much  per  perch. 
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30.  Is  there  any  feeling  of  preference  m giving  encouragement  to  the  punctual  tenant 
over  one  "who  is  in  arrear  ? — Yes ; the  feeling  is  to  give  encouragement  to  the  tenant  who 
is  punctual. 

31.  Upon  letting  the  lands  to  the  occupying  tenant  upon  the  expiration  of  leases,  have  the 
board  occasion  to  lessen  the  number  and  to  dispossess  many  tenants,  or  are  they  able  to 
locate  all  of  them  upon  the  lands  ? — They  sometimes  have  occasion  to  get  rid  of  some  few,  but 
they  find  it  very  <hfficult  to  purchase  them  out. 

32.  On  what  property  has  that  occurred  ? — On  the  Dungannon  estate.  They  got  rid  of 
some  of  them,  but  very  few  ; many  were  located  on  a different  part  of  the  property. 

33.  Was  that  by  giving  them  compensation  or  by  ejectment? — By  compensation;  but 
that  was  before  my  connexion  with  the  board,  and  I cannot  speak  so  accurately  about  it  as 
Mr.  Blacker  can,  who  was  the  agent  at  the  time  they  were  evicted.  He  will  be  able  to 
inform  the  commissioners. 

34.  Have  the  board  the  power  of  making  leases  to  tenants  ? — I tliink  they  have. 

35.  Have  any  applications  been  made  by  the  tenants  for  leases  ? — I think  not.  I should 
say  they  are  very  well  satisfied.  The  commissioners,  generally  speaking,  are  very  indulgent 
landlords  ; and  the  circumstance  of  the  tenant-right  selling  so  high,  proves  it. 

36.  It  has  a tendency  to  malce  them  contented  ? — It  shows  they  are  satisfied. 

37.  What  is  the  rate  of  sale  of  the  tenant-right  upon  these  estates  ? — The  commissioners 
do  not  recognise  any ; they  know  it  takes  place,  and  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country; 
all  the  commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  is  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  any  tenant 
coming  in ; the  other  is  a matter  between  the  parties  themselves,  to  which  the  board  is  no  party. 

38.  Have  any  cases  occurred  within  your  knowledge  in  which  they  have  disapproved  of 
the  tenant  proposed? — Yes. 

39.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  ? — As  it  has  come  within  my  own  knowledge,  I had 
better  state  the  entire  facts ; it  occurred  very  lately.  There  was  a small  farm  sold  in  the 
county  of  Armagh  some  months  ago,  and  the  rule  of  the  board  is,  that  no  tenant  shall  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  his  holding  except  to  persons  approved  of  by  the  board.  The  anxiety 
to  get  land  is  very  great.  A person  about  to  sell,  put  up  his  land  to  auction  in  the  country 
among  themselves  (not  a regular  auction  of  course)  before  it  was  communicated  to  the  agent, 
and  before  ho  knew  any  thing  at  aU  about  it.  One  person  agreed  to  give  a certain  sum,  and 
actually  paid  something  on  account.  In  the  mean  time  the  report  of  the  agent  came  up,  and 
a different  person  was  approved  of  by  the  commissioners  as  their  tenant.  A great  deal  of 
correspondence,  and  a great  many  memorials  came  to  the  commissioners.  In  consequence  of 
this  we  knew  what  the  sum  paid  was  ; it  came  incidentally  to  our  knowledge. 

40.  What  was  it  ? — It  was  about  £160  for  the  tenant-right  of  something  about  ten  acres, 
with  a good  house  upon  it,  the  rent  being  under  £l  an  acre, — lower  than  upon  the  neighbouring 
estates  ; it  came  merely  incidentally  before  me,  when  I went  down  to  investigate  it.  I was 
sent  down  to  examine  it  on  the  spot,  and  to  have  all  the  parties  before  me,  and  make  my 
report  to  the  commissioners.  I found  that  the  person  of  whom  the  board  had  approved  as 
the  tenant,  although  he  was  willing  to  give  £160  for  the  tenant-right,  and  pay  the  rent,  was 
very  active  in  getting  up  a memorial,  which  reached  me  before  I left  town,  for  a reduction 
of  rent.  I took  this  memorial  with  me,  and  asked  him  to  reconcile  his  giving  £16  an  acre 
for  the  land,  whilst  he  said  by  the  memorial  the  rent  was  too  high. . He  could  not  answer 
that.  I found  he  had  been  very  active  in  collecting  signatures  to  the  memorial  for  a reduc- 
tion of  rent ; he  was  otherwise  in  every  respect  a good  tenant ; he  was  a very  solvent  man, 
worth  several  hundred  pounds ; he  had  a shop  besides  his  farm.  On  my  reporting  a detail 
of  the  ease  to  the  commissioners,  they  were  determined  to  mark  their  displeasure  as  to  his 
inconsistent  conduct,  and  withdrew  their  permission  for  his  becoming  their  tenant,  and 
allowed  the  other  candidate  to  become  possessor  of  the  farm. 

41.  Was  the  sum  offered  by  each  of  the  candidates  equal  ? — I am  not  quite  sure  that  it 
was ; I think  the  one  who  got  it  offered  less  than  the  one  the  board  first  approved  of;  but 
that  was  not  an  element  in  their  consideration. 

42.  When  they  originally  selected  a person,  had  the  other  offered  as  much  as  the  one  they 
first  selected? — I believe  so;  but  that  board  knew  only  incidentally  afterwards;  but  it 
was  a race  between  them  to  get  the  land. 

43.  Has  any  case  come  within  your  knowledge  in  which  the  person  to  whom  the  tenant 
wished  to  sell  his  right  was  finally  rejected  by  the  board  ? — I do  not  recollect  at  present  that 
there  is  any  instance  of  that  kind. 

44.  Do  you  know  any  instance  where  the  tenant  could  have  got  more  from  another  man 
than  ho  did  from  the  man  selected  by  the  board? — I cannot  say  that.  The  price  does  not 
come  before  the  board ; they  set  their  face  against  knowing  anything  about  it ; they  do 
not  wish  to  know  anything  about  it;  they  are  aware  that  it  exists;  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  country. 

45.  They  take  no  means  to  restrict  or  increase  it  ? — It  is  well  known  that  they  would  not 
allow  beyond  a certain  sum  upon  any  estate.  I found  there  was  a rule  to  that  effect. 

46.  How  was  the  sum  ascertained  ? — By  the  report  of  the  agent.  For  instance,  on  the 
Dungannon  School  estate  Mr.  Blacker  reported,  as  well  as  I recollect,  that  not  more  than 
£6  an  acre  should  be  allowed  to  be  paid  by  one  tenant  to  another  for  his  tenant-right. 

47.  Do  you  know  upon  what  he  fixed  that  rate  of  price  1 — No,  I do  not. 

48.  Can  you  form  an  idea  of  about  what  is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  Dungannon  estate  1 — 

I should  say  the  rent  was  under  £1  an  acre.  I do  not  think,  upon  any  of  the  royal  school 
estates,  it  is  above  £l,  taking  them  altogether ; in  some  it  is  less.  There  are  about  1,600 
acres  on  the  Dungannon  School  estate,  and  the  rent  is  about  £1,400,  in  round  numbers. 

M 
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49.  What  relation  does  the  rent  now  received  from  the  occupying  tenants  bear  to  the 
rent,  as  far  as  you  know,  which  was  paid  by  the  occupying  tenants  to  the  lessees ; for 
instance  upon  the  Raphoe  school  lands  ? — That  is  a fact  of  which  the  board  has  no  know- 
ledge. With  respect  to  the  Raphoe  school  estate,  previously  to.  the  lease  being  made  to  the 
master,  and  which  lease  expired  in  November  1842,  the  estate  was  in  a very  turbulent  and 
disaffected  state.  Every  means  were  adopted  to  endeavour  to  collect  the  rents,  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  do  so.  A large  arrear  of  salary  became  due  to  the  master,  and  he  con« 
sented  to  take  a lease  of  the  lands  at  £500  a-year,  and  to  give  up  the  arrears  of  salary  due 
to  him,  as  against  £1,000,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  fine  payable  for  a lease  at  £500 
a-year.  The  lease  having  expired,  they  are  about  to  make  a new  arrangement  in  regard  to 
the  estate,  having  appointed  their  own  agent.  This  lease  was  granted  tw'enty-one  years 
ago  ; and  the  master  now  memorials  the  hoard,  stating  that  £5,000  arrears  of  rent  are  due 
to  him  upon  that  estate  ; and  that  it  is  in  a desperate  condition,  I helieve  is  very  true.  He 
has  also  memorialed  the  hoard  to  make  him  some  compensation  for  these  aa'rears,  and  to  take 
the  collection  of  them  from  him.  But  he  owes  the  commissioners  an  arrear  of  rent  himself, 
and  the  commissioners  have  made  a proposition  to  him,  that  if  he  gives  up  to  the  board,  as 
against  the  tenants,  every  claim  that  he  may  have,  they  will  forgive  him  the  arrears  he 
owes  to  them,  with  a view  of  wiping  off,  or  arranging  for  those  arrears  against  the  tenants, 
and  commencing  de  novo. 

50.  To  what  amount  may  he  be  indebted  ? — He  owes  about  £1,000. 

51.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  tenant-right  prevails  upon  that  estate? — I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  that  fact ; but  the  claim  exists.  Mr.  Irwin,  the  lessee  of  the  estate, 
was  a very  good  easy  man,  and  did  not  sufficiently  exert  himself  to  collect  the  rents ; and  the 
result  is  that  he  has  destroyed  the  estate  for  a long  time  to  come. 

52.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  commissioners  are  authorised  in  directing  any  outlay  for  the 
purpose  of  making  roads? — Yes  ; when  the  agent  recommends  anything  of  the  kind,  he  is 
directed  to  furnish  a report,  and  he  is  generally  directed  afterwards  to  execute  it. 

63.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  what  system  lias  been  adopted  on  any  of  the  estates  to  which 
you  refer,  for  improving  or  encouraging  improvement  ? — The  only  one  on  which  any  regular 
system  can  be  stated  to  have  been  adopted,  is  the  Dungannon  estate  ; and  if  the  commis- 
sioners wish  it,  I can  forward  to  them  Mr.  IBIacker’s  projects,  and  his  reports,  in  which  he 
states  the  system  of  lending  money  and  purchasing  seed,  on  that  estate,  a great  part  of 
which  is  reclaimed  bog.  The  commissioners  purchased  at  their  own  expense  a portable 
railroad,  to  enable  the  tenants  to  carry  the  clay  upon  the  bog,  and  the  tenants  paid  a certain 
sum  for  the  use  of  it.  They  also  purchased  a boat,  as  a gi-eat  part  of  this  estate  consists  of 
islands  ; and  the  tenants  pay  a certain  sum  for  the  use  of  the  boat. 

54.  What  proportion  of  the  rent  of  the  estate  is  the  agent  allowed  to  retain  in  his  own 
hands  for  expenditure  in  improvements  ? — On  this  estate,  which  was  most  difficult  to  reclaim, 
about  onc-fourth,  I should  think. 

55.  Is  there  any  repayment  by  the  tenantry  for  the  money  so  laid  out? — There  is. 

56.  What  per  centage  or  otherwise  is  paid  by  them  ? — I think  it  is  six  or  seven  per  cent, 
they  have  to  repay  ; but  that  will  appear  more  accurately  upon  reference  to  Mr.  Blaeker’s 
reports.  His  annual  accounts  set  forth  that  very  accurately,  and  give  a good  deal  of  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject.  On  the  Armagh  school  estate,  though  it  can  scarcely  he  called  a 
system,  the  hoard  give  encouragement  to  every  tenant  who  builds  gates,  or  slates  his  house, 
or  malc'cs  improvements  generally,  if  the  agent  reports  it.  On  the  Carysfort  estate,  lime  is 
much  given  ; and  on  all  they  are  assisted  in  building,  if  the  agent  reports  favourably. 

67.  Do  you  give  to  the  tenant  any  right  to  an  allowance  upon  laying  out  a certain  sum 
himself,  or  is  there  any  fixed  system,  or  are  you  determined  by  the  agent’s  report? — The 
board  arc  generally  guided  by  the  agent’s  reports. 

58.  How  arc  the  agents  on  tlie  different  estates  paid  ? — They  receive  five  per  cent,  on  the 
money  collected. 

59.  Have  they  any  other  allowance  of  any  kind  ? — None. 

60.  How  is  the  bailiff  appointed  and  paid  ? — The  bailiff  is  appointed  by  the  agent,  and  he 
is  paid  a certain  annual  salary  by  the  commissioners,  varying  on  the  different  estates. 

6 1 . Has  the  bailiff  any  fees  ? — No  ; not  that  we  are  aware  of.  I should  have  mentioned 
that  on  the  Dungannon  school  estate,  the  commissioners  pay  an  agriculturist  and  allow  him 
for  a horse. 

62.  Have  any  applications,  as  far  as  you  know,  been  made  to  the  cominissiouers  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  opening  of  roads  upon  the  Tanawilly  estate  ? — No  ; that  is  the 
Raphoe  estate  and  was  under  a lease  to  the  master,  and  the  board  were  receiving  no  income 
from  it.  The  tenant  was  in  arrear. 

63.  Was  the  board  paying  any  salary  to  the  schoolmaster? — The  schoolmaster  was  to 
pay  himself  his  salary  and  hand  over  the  surplus  rents  to  the  board. 

64.  What  surplus  was  he  supposed  to  have  handed  over  ? — £160  a-year. 

65.  You  have  hitherto  referred  to  the  royal  school  estates,  are  there  not  other  classes  of 
estates  under  the  management  of  the  commissioners? — There  is  another  class  of  estates 
arismg  from  private  endowments. 

66.  In  what  counties  are  those  situated  ? — One  is  in  the  Queen’s  county,  (there  are  only 
two  at  present  in  the  management  of  the  board,)  the  other  is  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

67.  In  what  manner  are  those  estates  let? — Similarly  to  the  royal  schools  ; to  the  occu- 
pying tenants. 

68.  Has  that  system  existed  for  any  length  of  time? — No,  not  long.  The  county  of 
Tipperary  estate  only  came  into  their  possession  three  years  ago. 
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69.  Had  that  been  granted  upon  a long  lease?— It  was,  I believe,  a lease  during  the 
incumbency  of  the  master.  The  master  has  got  promotion  in  the  church,  and  then  the 
hoard,  under  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  day,  claimed  their  power  to  take  the 
estate  into  their  management  instead  of  leaving  it  with  the  master,  and  to  pay  him  a salary ; 
and  they  have  acted  accordingly. 

70.  What  course  did  the  board  take  for  letting  those  estates? — They  sent  down  a profes- 
sional valuator  and  surveyor,  and  they  also  appointed  a local  agent. 

71.  Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  the  valuator  ? — Mr.  J.  J.  Byrne,  of  Dublin.  For  the 
first  year  after  the  board  became  possessed  of  it,  they  let  it  to  one  person,  the  principal 
occupier  of  the  estate.  For  a year  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  law 
ofiicers  upon  the  different  arrangement,  to  justify  them  in  proceeding,  and  they  let  it  again 
for  a year  to  the  same  person.  At  present  it  is  let  to  the  tenants  m possession ; they  are 
now  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  board,  without  the  intervention  of  any  person  between 
them. 

72.  Can  you  tell  us  who  are  the  local  agents  for  those  two  estates? The  same  local 

agent  acts  for  the  two.  He  lives  at  Rathdowney,  almost  immediately  between  them.  His 
name  is  J.  H.  Owen.  I only  got  up  his  accounts  last  week,  and  I have  not  been  able  to 
submit  them  to  the  board ; but  he  has  succeeded  in  collecting  the  rents  in  Tipperary  to  the 
amount  of  the  valuation  and  lettings. 

73.  Have  you  any  means  of  furnishing  an  account  of  the  number  of  tenants  upon  the 
estate  ? — I could  furnish  the  number  of  farms,  but  not  the  population ; and  I could  give  the 
average  size  of  the  farms. 

74.  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  many  cottiers? — I have  no  means  of  knowing  that.  I find 
that  there  are  so  many  tenants  holding  so  many  acres ; but  I do  not  know  the  parties  upon 
the  estate.  The  other  estate  of  this  class  is  the  Queen’s  county  estate ; and  there  a dispute 
has  arisen  between  the  agent  and  the  tenants,  as  to  their  accounts.  He  has  collected  the 
rents  very  successfully; — ^the  tenants  maintain  that  they  ought  to  get  credit  for  certain 
sums  which  they  have  not  got  credit  for,  and  many  memorials  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
board  upon  this  subject.  They  ordered  each  tenant  who  chose  to  apply  for  it,  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  agent  with  a copy  of  his  account,  and  duplicates  of  those  accounts  were 
ordered  to  be  lodged  in  Dublin.  This  was  done ; however,  still  the  tenantry  were  dissa- 
tisfied, and  came  to  Dublin  in  a large  body  and  memorialed  the  board  again.  The  com- 
missioners have  now  appointed  a barrister,  totally  unconnected  with  the  estate,  to  go  and 
conduct  an  investigation  upon  the  spot ; summoning  before  him  the  agent  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  complaining  parties  on  the  other ; and  that  inquiry  is  about  to  commence. 

75.  Are  you  aware  yourself  of  the  nature  of  the  allowance  which  the  tenants  claim  ? 

They  are  money  allowances.  They  state  they  have  not  got  credit  for  money  which  they 
say  they  have  paid  on  account  of  the  rent. 

76.  Do  you  know  whether  the  agent  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  rent  at  fixed 
gales,  or  whether  he  took  money  whenever  he  could  get  it? — I believe  that  he  received 
money  whenever  he  could  get  it,  and  gave  receipts  on  account ; and  they  say  they  have  paid 
up  to  a certain  time. 

77.  Does  the  board  require  from  its  agents  the  transmission  of  the  money  immediately 
when  received,  or  at  any  particular  periods  ? — There  is  no  fixed  time,  except  this,  that  he 
must  account  yearly,  he  must  pass  his  accounts  yearly. 

78.  What  securities  do  the  agents  give  to  the  board  ? — Generally  speaking,  to  the  amount 
of  two  years’  rental. 

79.  Are  they  in  the  habit  of  paying  in  a large  sum  when  they  come  up  for  the  settlement 
of  their  accounts  ? — No  ; they  send  up  perhaps  £100  at  a time.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  is  the 
treasurer  of  the  boai’d ; the  commissioners  themselves  draw  upon  the  Bank  of  Ireland ; and 
when  the  agent  sends  up  £100  or  £150,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  gets  a receipt  from  the 
Bank,  and  produces  it  as  his  voucher  when  passing  his  accounts. 

80.  Has  the  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  Tipperai’j  estate  given  satisfaction  to  the 
tenants  ? — It  is  so  very  short  a time  that  we  have  had  possession,  we  can  hardly  form  an 
opinion.  Two  of  the  principal  tenants  came  to  me  and  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
new  arrangement  as  to  agricultural  produce  and  the  tariff,  they  could  not  pay  such  a high 
rent ; but  the  board,  referring  to  their  recent  survey  and  valuation,  refused  to  reduce  the 
rent,  and  those  tenants  have  paid  their  rent. 

81.  Is  the  rent  they  have  to  pay  now  the  rent  fixed  by  the  valioator,  Mr.  Byrne  ? — It  is 
very  nearly  the  same  amount. 

82.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  ? — There  being  charges  for  turf  banks ; so  much  a 
perch.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  cutting  them  in  an  irregular  manner  and  destroy- 
ing the  bogs,  they  are  given  to  them  in  parallelograms,  and  the  money  produced  by  those 
bog  rents  has  been  expended,  I see  by  this  account,  in  making  roads  through  the  bogs,  or 
rather  a few  pounds  more. 

83.  Has  the  board  bad  any  applications  for  leases  from  the  tenantry  in  Tipperary  ? — 
Yes,  I believe  there  was  one  case.  The  board  has  not  encouraged,  on  any  of  its  estates,  a 
system  of  leases,  partly  I believe,  from  a feeling  to  keep  the  tenants  out  of  politics,  and  the 
tenants,  I think,  feel  that  too ; besides,  the  tenants  feel  as  secure  as  if  they  had  leases. 

84.  Has  there  been  in  any  case  a valuation  made  of  the  stock  or  property  of  the  tenantry 
npon  any  of  the  estates  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 
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William C.  Kyle,  esq. 


[ The  xoitness  withdrew.'] 
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JoLn  Macneill,  esq. 


EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


John  Macneill,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  have  been  a good  deal  employed  in  Ireland  in  your  profession  as  an  engineer  ? — 

I have  been  very  much  employed  in  Ireland. 

2.  Have  you  also  some  property  in  your  own  hands  in  Ireland  ? — I have. 

3.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  consequently  become  acquainted  a good  deal  with  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  lower  class  in  Ireland  who  are  in  the  occupation  of  land  ? — My 
professional  employment  has  led  mo  over  a great  portion  of  the  country  through  various 
counties  in  Ireland,  in  the  examination  of  the  country  for  lines  of  railways  and  canals,  and 
which,  though  never  carried  into  execution,  afforded  me  a good  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
knowing  a great  deal  of  the  habits  of  the  people  in  many  of  the  counties  in  Ireland.  In 
those  districts  where  works  have  been  carried  on  under  my  inspection,  I of  course  know  it 
more  intimately ; I also  know  a good  deal  of  the  habits  of  the  lower  classes  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  a considerable  number  of  men  in  my  own  employment. 

4.  Do  you  carry  on  any  works  yourself? — I have  extensive  limeworks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dundalk. 

5.  How  many  men  are  employed  upon  them  ? — I employ  altogether,  on  an  average, 
about  300,  and  about  thirty  carts  and  horses,  and  sometimes  much  more. 

6.  Are  those  persons  mostly  from  the  neighbourhood,  or  do  strangers  come  to  work  at 
those  limeworks  ? — There  are  no  strangers  ; they  are  altogether  of  the  neighbourhood. 

7.  Do  they  live  in  the  town  of  Dundalli  ?— No  ; they  live  at  the  distance  of  from  three 
to  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Dundalk. 

8.  Do  they  mostly  occupy  any  ground,  or  do  they  depend  wholly  upon  labour? — They 
almost  all  occupy  portions  of  ground  ; there  may  be  some  few  individuals  living  in  cabins, 
for  which  they  pay  £2  or  £3  a-year  rent,  without  any  land,  but  they  would  term  a very 
small  number  among  the  class  1 employ.  I should  think  the  average  quantity  of  land 
occupied  by  them  will  bo  from  four  to  seven  acres  each ; they  generally  crop  it  with  oats, 
in  order  to  provide  straw  for  their  horses  or  a cow ; sometimes  they  have  barley,  but  very 
rarely  indeed  can  they  manure  it  for  potatoes,  except  a small  portion,  which  suffices  for 
their  own  living.  They  very  much  trust  to  the  farmers  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  potato  ground,  for  which  they  sometimes  pay  as  much  as  £l  2 an  acre,  the  average 
perhaps  is  about  £10  ; they  take  it  for  a year,  in  roods  or  half  roods  ; it  is  manured  by  tlio 
gentlemen  or  the  farmers,  and  the  tenants  plant  their  potatoes,  weed,  and  dig  them  out  at 
their  own  expense ; the  average  produce  of  a rood  is  about  sixteen  barrels  or  thirty-two  stone. 

9.  Do  you  find  that  the  persons  holding  ground  in  that  way  are  an.xious  to  earn  wages  ?— 
Yes  ; never  were  men  more  desirous  to  be  employed  in  any  description  of  work  than  they 
are.  They  would  work  with  a horse  and  cart  for  2^.  a-day,  rather  than  be  idle;  but  I 
consider  that  too  little,  and  I believe  they  average  on  my  work  about  2s.  6<f.  per  day ; 
they  would  willingly  undertake  at  that  price  work  to  any  amount. 

10.  Under  what  class  of  people  do  these  persons  generally  hold  ; is  it  under  the  farmer, 
the  middleman,  or  direct  from  the  larger  proprietor  ? — In  some  instances,  from  the  large 
proprietor,  but  mostly  from  the  middleman.  There  are  no  professional,  or  any  large  farmers 
in  that  neighbourhood ; 'they  ai-e  in  general  gentlemen  of  some  property,  from  £600  to  £1,000 
a-ycar  ; they  do  not,  I believe,  hold  land  in  fee.  I believe  the  most  of  the  parties  in  that 
neighbourhood  hold  under  Mr.  Fortescue  by  lease  on  lives,  renewable  for  over  ; he  is  the 
chief  proprietor  of  a very  large  district  of  land.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  I speak 
of,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Magrath,  the  Skeltons,  and  some  other 
parties,  have  leases  under  him  on  lives,  renewable  for  ever ; they  are,  in  fact,  partially 
speaking,  landlords  ; they  have  many  tenants.  Mr.  Tipping  holds  in  fee,  and  is,  I believe,  a 
large  landed  proprietor.  I employ  many  of  thoir  tenantry,  but  I think  moro  of  Mr.  iloore’s 
tenantry  than  any  of  the  others,  from  their  proximity  to  the  works. 

11.  Then  there  is  a lower  class,  who  are  employed  as  day  labourers  ? — There  are  some 
few  that  work,  and  have  a cottage  and  garden,  for  which  I understand  they  pay  from  £2 
to  £3  a-ycar.  I have  some  of  those  men  in  the  work,  they  all  work  well.  I never  found 
men  more  anxious  or  desirous  to  be  employed  than  the  lower  orders  in  that  neighbourhood, 
both  the  day  labourers  and  those  who  have  carts  and  horses  and  a small  portion  of  land ; 
nothing  tends  to  make  tho  labourer  .so  contented,  happy,  and  anxious  for  employment  as 
having  a small  portion  of  land ; they  would  be  content  with  even  an  acre ; it  gives  occupa- 
tion to  their  children  in  many  instances,  and  gives  the  man  himself  a feehng  that  he  has  a 
house,  a feeling  which  he  cannot  have  if  he  is  a mere  cottier  or  lodger  in  a cabin  from  year 
to  year. 

12.  Do  they  receive  money  wages  from  you  ? — Yes;  they  are  paid  about  once  a fortnight 
or  once  in  a month.  Tho  men  who  take  potato  ground  allow  part  of  their  wages  to  run  on 
for  rent  until  the  end  of  tho  year ; in  many  instances  they  are  paid  trifles  in  advance,  and 
repay  it  weekly  as  they  can  by  their  work.  I never  have  any  complaint  of  them ; they 
sometimes  ask  for  a little  advance  to  purchase  meal  at  a particular  season,  or  sometimes  a 
horse',  if  they  have  lost  one  by  accident,  but  they  always  repay  it  by  their  work ; they  are 
always  exceedingly  desirous  to  take  work  by  task ; I have  a great  deal  of  work  of  that 
jvind  in  the  quarrying  of  stone,  which  is  all  let  by  task  work  ; the  burning  of  lime  is  also 
let  in  the  same  way.  The  carrying  of  lime  is  generally  let  by  the  barrel,  and  the  carting  of 
culm  from  the  quays,  and  taking  it  out  of  the  vessel,  is  all  done  by  the  piece,  and  I found 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  take  it  at  very  low  rates,  often  under-bidding  one  another ; but  I 
pay  them  what  I think  a fair  price,  and  if  they  send  in  an  offer  to  do  it  at  less  than  I know 
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jt  can  te  done  for,  and  which  is  often  the  case,  I do  not  take  it;  this  observation  also  applies 
to  masons,  carpenters,  and  smiths’  work. 

13.  How  Ioug_  have  those  works  been  in  operation  ?— I think  since  1815  or  1816  ; during 
the  greater  portion  of  that  time  I was  in  England,  they  wore  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as 
at  present.  I have  a printed  form,  by  which  I know  the  work  done  each  day  ; an  account 
is  sent  to  me  by  the  clerk. 

14.  Did  you  find  that  the  people  there  declined  working  by  task  ?— No,  not  at  all  - I 
introduced  it  from  my  knowledge  of  the  benefit  arising  from  such  a system  of  worlis  I 'do 
not  think  in  many  cases  private  gentlemen  could  do  it  with  tlie  same  advantage,  unless  they 
knew  the  value  of  the  work ; but  from  my  professional  knowledge  I can  do  it  in  almost  every 
instance.  For  forming  drains,  they  will  generally  contract  by  the  yard,  or  the  perch  or 
the  rood,  and  also  for  fencing  ; they  will  contract  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country  ’ 

15.  Is  the  system  of  doing  work  by  contract  getting  more  general  throughout  the  country 

than  day  work  ?— It  is  decidedly  increasing  very  considerably  in  that  district.  Stones  are 
raised  from_  the  fields  m that  way;  they  raise  stones,  not  reckoning  any  less  than  two 
hundred  weight  each,  for  sixpence,  and  sometimes  they  are  carted  away  by  contract;  many 
of  them  are  nearly  a ton  in  weight.  Fencing  is  entirely  done  by  contract.  ' 

16.  Those  persons  holding  from  four  to  six  acres,  when  their  families  increase,  what  is  the 
usual  course  ; has  there  been  much  subdivision,  or  has  it  continued  much  in  the  same  state  ?— 
In  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  I believe  the  land  has  not  been  so  much  subdivided  as  it  was 
previously ; it  was  very  common  when  a young  man  married  that  his  father  either  divided 
the  farm  with  him,  or  he  gave  him  a certain  portion  of  it,  as  much  as  would  supiily  him 
with  potatoes,  seldom  less  than  an  acre ; but  I have  known  several  families  living  upon  one 

17.  You  think  that  that  has  decreased  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

18.  What  has  become  of  the  increasing  population  ?— I tliink  it  is  probable  that  there 
have  been  fewer  marriages  when  it  became  known  that  the  land  would  not  be  divided  • it  is 
also  probable  that  there  is  a -greater  population  now  than  there  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  a»o 
Many  ;^oung  men  live  m their  fathers’  houses,  and  assist  in  the  work  of  the  small  farm  °or 
work  with  their  horse  and  cart,  and  sometimes  as  day  labourers.  The  cause  of  a stop  being 
put  to  subdivision,  I think  arose  from  the  landlords  having  an  idea  that  poor-rates  would 
be  introduced ; I think  that  that  was  the  cause  of  it. 


19.  It  was  from  the  landlords  that  it  arose,  and  not  from  the  people  ?— The  people  would 
I have  no  doubt,  be  most  anxious  still  to  do  it ; they  would  divide  down  to  a rood  at  this 
moment  if  their  families  required  it. 

20.  What  has  been  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  country  jn  respect  to  order  and  quiet  ? 

It  hi^  been  exceedingly  quiet  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  my  house  is  situated 
A colony  from  Scotland  have  heen  located;  they  were  brought  ever  by  my  relations  many 
years  ago.  I believe  about  thirty  or  forty  families  came  over ; they  are  immediately 
surrounded  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  I never  knew  of  any  dispute  arising  between  them  • 
they  are  all  friendly  and  neighbourly  to  each  other.  When  any  of  them  dies,  the  funeral 
is  attended  by  both  sects  ; and  latterly  they  have  intermarried  with  each  other  Notliing 
can  show  the  quietness  of  the  country  more  than  the  fact,  that  I never  had  a key,  or  a bolt 
or  a lock  to  one  of  my  doors.  There  are  thirty  or  forty  windows  in  my  house,  any  one  of 
which  might  be  thrown  open  at  any  time,  and  there  is  no  one  living  immediately  near  to 
my  house.  1 may  also  state  that  all  the  farming  tools  and  implements  are  never  touched  nor 
moved ; and  there  is  no  key  or  lock  to  any  of  my  stables. 

_ 21.  Do  yoitfind  that  persons  who  have  been  worldng  upon  public  works  as  labourers 
improve  m their  condition ;— when  they  have  worked  for  some  time  and  got  good  wao-es  do 
they_  improve  m their  dress  or  condition  generally  ?— We  find  whereve?  pifbhc  woils  are 
c^ried  on  the  people  improve.  When  they  come  to  the  work  they  are  in  general  in  great 
distress ; they  are  badly  clothed  and  badly  fed.  v » & 

2%  What  public  works  have  you  been  recently  engaged  in  ?— The  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
railway  is  the  most  recent;  it  is  now  going  on.  We  have  from  seven  to  eight  thousanSmeii 
upon  these  works.  I am  also  employed  iii  improving  the  harbour  of  Dundalk,  where  we 
nave  irom  four  to  five  hundred  men.  On  the  Lough  Swilly  embankment  we  have  lately 
Jiad  a great  many  men ; that  is  in  Donegal.  In  Derry  we  have  the  Lough  Foyle  embank- 
ment; and  m Belfast  I have  been  employed  to  bring  water  into  the  town.  This  work 
employed  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  for  a length  of  time. 

_ 23.  You  are  the  superintending  engineer  of  those  works?— Yes;  and  I am  also  consult- 
ing engmeer  to  the  Grand  Canal  Company,  and  have  seen  a good  deal  of  the  works  going- 
on  under  their  management  in  the  midland  counties  of  Ireland.  ^ ^ 

24.  In  the  course  of  those  works  I need  hardly  ask  whether  you  have  liad  to  employ  and 
engage  a great  number  of  men  ?— Not  of  myself.  I am  an’  engineer,  not  a contractor ; but 
1 see  great  numbers  of  men  employed.  The  contractors  engaged  in  the  different  works  have 
employed  a great  many  men,  and  I have  seen  the  effects  of  it,  and  I can  state  that  tliey  have 
oeen  most  beneficial.  In  England  public  works  are  very  different  in  the  effect  they  produce 
upon  the  population  compared  to  what  thev  do  in  Ireland.  In  England  the  farming  classes 
or  those  holding  land  very  seldom  engage  m public  undertakings ; their  carts  and  horses  are 
sometimes  employed,  but  not  very  often.  Such  works  are  generally  done  by  men  who  do 
nothing  else ; they  follow^  the  coiitractors  from  work  to  work.  There  are  very  few  instances 
or  lai-ming_  labourers  going_  into  works  m the  immediate  neighbourhood  -where  they  are 
earned  on  m England ; but  in  Ireland  it  is  very  different ; every  man  runs  to  the  contractor 
0 get  his  name  put  upon  tho  list.  It  is  extraordinary  the  avidity  with  which  they  seek 
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after  it,  and  desire  to  be  cmplojed.  Many  of  these  men  have  small  farms,  some  of  them 
only  cottages.  They  do  not  run  to  other  works  at  a distance ; they  will  take  any  work 
near  them,  by  the  piece  or  by  day’s  wages.  They  get  much  better  wages  from  contractors 
than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  in  the  coionty ; they  work  harder  and  get  b^ter  pay. 
These  observations  apply  to  the  labourer  who  has  some  little  holding  in  land;  those  who 
have  not  frequently  go  a distance  to  get  work,  just  as  they  do  to  the  Harvest  in  England  or 
Scotland.  When  the  work  is  done  they  have  saved  a little  money,  and  it  improves  their 
condition.  They  see  the  manner  in  which  the  works  are  carried  on  in  a systematic  and 
regular  manner  by  the  contractor,  and  in  a better  way  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to. 
The  overseers  by  whom  they  are  employed  can  put  them  in  a better  mode  of  using  the 
spade  and  shovel,  to  which  they  are  so  much  accustomed ; and  I have  little  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  a man  accustomed  to  our  works  will  produce  a much  larger  amomt  of  work, 
and  Jo  it  much  better  than  he  could  do  before  ; besides  the  habit  of  being  obliged  to  eat 
better  meat  (and  they  cannot  work  in  the  way  that  is  required  if  they  do  not)  improves 
their  condition.  They  endeavour  to  go  on  afterwards  in  the  same  way,  and  wiU  save  in 
other  things  to  get  better  clothes  and  meat ; they  work  harder  and  better,  and  their  labour 
is  of  more  value.  ,,,  -nijjTi, 

25.  You  consider  there  is  a great  distinction  in  this  respect  between  hingland.  ana  Ireland, 
that  the  public  works  give  employment  to  a vast  number  of  the  neighbouring  poor,  whereas 
in  England  they  are  undertaken  by  strangers  ?— Yes,  entirely  by  what  we  call  tramps. 
Sometimes  they  are  called  navies  or  navigators ; they  are  known  all  over  the  country  as 
tramps ; they  go  from  contractor  to  contractor,  and  they  know  the  rate  of  wages  every 
contractor  is  paying  throughout  the  country  ; they  have  a regular  system.  We  have  men 
now  working  with  us  who  came  from  Algiers  a short  time  ago  ; they  are  at  work  upon  the 
Dubhn  and  Drogheda  railway.  They  went  from  England  to  France  to  work  upon  some  of 
the  railways  there,  from  France  they  went  to  Algiers.  They  had  heard  from  some  of  their 
companions  that  we  were  giving  what  are  considered  very  good  wages  in  Ireland,  and  being 
Irishmen  themselves,  they  returned,  and  are  now  in  work  upon  that  railway.  Ihismay 
seem  a contradiction  to  what  I have  just  stated ; but  these  men  are  professional  tramps, 
brought  up  on  public  works  in  England.  In  Ireland  it  is  totally  different ; the  works  are 
mostly  executed  by  men  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  they  are  carried  on.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  men  from  several  of  the  inland  counties  on  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
line,  but  these  amount  to  but  a small  per  eentage  on  the  whole. 

26.  Then  in  England  the  continual  occupation  afforded  by  the  pubhe  works  absorbs  a 
class  of  people  who  in  Ireland  are  left  to  remain  upon  the  lands,  and  have  no  general 

employment  ? Yes,  they  do  not  run  after  pubhe  works  in  Ireland,  certainly  not  those  who 

hold  small  pieces  of  land ; they  will  execute  work  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
they  will  not  go  to  another  county  to  look  for  work  ; they  will  not  go  to  England  for  the 
sake  of  working  for  contractors. 

27.  Have  you  found  the  cost  of  executing  pubhe  works  much  cheaper  in  Ireland,  com- 
pared with  the  cost  in  England? — Not  much  cheaper  ; there  is  a certain  portion  of  work 
very  much  cheaper.  Light  work,  such  as  (htches,  digging  trenches,  forming  fences,  and  light 
cuttings,  are  much  cheaper.  But  in  heavy  works,  such  as  heavy  cuttings  and  embankments, 
the  price  is  the  same  or  nearly  so  ; that  is,  the  actual  cost  per  cubic  yard  is  the  same.  But 
excavations  or  embanlcments  in  this  country  can  be  executed  for  a very  much  less  sum,  in 
consequence  of  the  soil  being  generally  of  that  nature  that  the  slopes  can  be  made  much 
steeper,  for  there  is  no  danger  of  shpping  from  the  nature  of  the  sod,  generally  limestone 
gravel,  which  abounds  to  a great  e.xtent  in  the  country — the  earth  stands  almost  perpendi- 
cular. An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  on  the  north  road  near  Dublin,  where  an  excavation 
made  twenty  years  since  is  nearly  as  upright  as  it  was  when  first  made  (it  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Finglass)  though  one  would  suppose  from  the  appearance  of  it,  that  it  could  not 
stand  a day. 

28.  Has  the  actual  cost  of  executing  all  public  works  in  Ireland,  the  Drogheda  railway 
for  instance,  been  much  lower  than  the  cost  of  executing  similar  works  in  England  ?— Very 
much  lower.  The  fact  I have  just  stated  is  one  cause,  but  there  are  others ; one  is,  that 
there  has  been  greater  care  taken  in  the  specifications  to  guard  against  extra  work,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  work  has  been  systematic  and  careful.  We  have  settled  every  month 
with  our  contractors,  and  have  no  exfra  account  lying  open ; we  make  a clear  settlement 
every  twenty-eight  days,  and  that  has  left  us  comparatively  free  from  those  disputes,  many 
of  which  have  occurred  in  England  or  Scotland  of  a serious  nature,  for  extra  work ; for  their 
is  no  control  over  the  contract  if  the  contract  is  once  broken.  Our  system  is  to  make  a 
gmall  contract  for  every  work  not  included  in  the  original  specification.  If  we  find  it 
necessary  to  have  a work  not  originally  contemplated,  we  malce  a plan  and  estimate  for  it, 
and,  therefore,  though  a good  deal  of  our  work  is  extra,  or  rather  additional  work,  it  is  all 
contracted  for  ; and  though  the  railway  has  been  a very  heavy  one  to  execute,  it  will  cost 
comparatively  a very  small  sum;  it  will  be  about  £14,000  a mile,  and  as  it  is  so  nearly 
finished  I cannot  be  far  wrong  in  this  statement. 

29.  Including  the  land  ? — Yes. 

30.  Do  you  know  what  the  estimate  was  originally,  when  the  bill  was  introduced  into 

parhament  ? £600,000,  being  £20,000  a mile.  I should  mention  that  there  is  not  so  much 

merit  due  to  me  in  respect  of  this  reduction,  as  I have  altered  the  gradients  to  some  extent,  and 
been  enabled  through  the  hberality  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Ardguillan  Castle, 
to  make  some  alterations  in  the  line,  that  have  much  diminished  the  original  estimate.  If  the 
line  had  been  made  as  originally  intended,  and  a gradient  of  one  in  400  adhered  to,  the 
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whole  £600,000  would  have  been  spent.  I think  a gi-adient  of  one  in  180  for  short 
distances  is  quite  sufficient,  and  better  than  in  many  ©f  the  principal  lines  of  railway  in 
England.  '■ 

31.  Can  you  state  whether  the  conduct  of  the  labourers  employed  upon  public  works  in 

Ireland  generally  has  been  good  ?— I have  heard  of  no  complaints.  I am  upon  the  line 
every  week,  and  frequently  see  the  gentlemen  through  whose  property  it  passes  • if  there 
was  any  damage  done  I should  hea,r  of  it.  At  Malahide  the  works  run  close  to  the  planta- 
tions and  pleasure  grounds  of  the  castle,  and  there  has  been  no  damage  done  of  any  kind 
nor  has  it  been  any  inconvenience  to  Lord  Talbot  or  any  of  his  family,  e.xcept  what  arises 
from  the  pieces  of  stone  thrown  into  the  grounds  from  blasting ; the  railway  comes  within  a 
quarter  of  a mile  of  the  castle,  and  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood  one  of  the  heaviest 
works  upon  the  line  has  been  executed.  I believe  we  have  spent  90  tons  of  gunpowder  in 
blasting  on  one  hill  close  to  the  castle.  ' ^ 

32.  \Vhat  wages  can  a labourer  upon  the  railway  earn  per  day  ? I believe  there  is  no 

instance  in  which  they  have  been  paid  less  than  9 shillings  a week,  and  they  go  up  to  15 
shillings.  ° '■ 

33.  Are  they  principally  paid  by  task  work  ?_-They  are  paid  both  by  day  work  and  by 

task  work  ; some  of  the  contractors  pay  by  the  day’s  work.  Mr.  Dargan,  I believe  pays 
generally  by  the  day’s  work ; he  has,  I believe,  one  rate  of  wages,  or  nearly  so,  in  Lch 
cases— he  makes  by  a good  man  and  loses  by  a bad  one.  Other  contractors  pay  according 
to  the  appearance  of  the  man ; they  know  in  a few  hours  what  a man  is  able  to  do  they  can 
always  tell  what  a man  is  worth  in  the  course  of  a day’s  work.  Then  there  are  a great  many 
who  work  by  task ; those  are  principally  men  who  take  a portion  of  cutting  or  quarrying 
Mid  they  are  paid  by  the  yard.  » i j 

34.  Have  you  observed  much  difference  in  the  works  executed  by  task  and  by  day 

work  ?— No,  not  in  that  part  of  the  work ; but  there  is  a certain  portion  of  the  work  which 
I could  not  recommend  to  be  done  by  task  work,  such  as  laying  the  permanent  rails  for 
instance.  ’ 


35.  Is  task  work  paid  for  higher  by  the  railway  contractors  than  by  the  adjoining 
farmers  ?— No  ; the  contractors  wiU  get  more  work  done  by  task  than  the  adjoining  farmer? 

36.  Near  where  your  hme  works  are  do  the  farmers  generally  pay  their  labourers  in 

partly  in  land  for  potatoes,  which  consumes  a great  deal  of  it. 

37.  Do  they  receive  their  rent  from  the  labourers  in  money,  or  in  work,  or  how  ^ In 

many  instances  they  receive  it  in  work,  but  I believe  generally  in  money ; tlie  landlords 
receive  it  allm  money,  where  they  are  not  carrying  on  any  works  themselves.  I should 
say  that  most  of  the  landlords  in  my  neighbourhood  receive  it  ail  in  money  ; they  have  no 
works,  and  those  who  do  not  farm  any  land,  or  have  no  means  of  employing  their  tenants 
receive  the  rent  in  money.  ’ 

38.  Do  you  find  the  improvement  of  the  labouring  capabilities  of  a man  in  the  public 

works  pretty  rapid  ?— Yes,  we  find  in  a month’s  training,  after  a man  gets  sufficiently  strong 
from  better  meat,  he  is  able  to  compete  with  the  best  in  wheeling  a barrow,  which  is  the 
point  their  companions  try  Mm  upon.  When  they  first  Como  and  work  upon  scanty  meat 
they  have  not  the  physical  strength  necessary.  Sometimes  they  are  knocked  up  from  that 
and  got  III ; in  other  cases  whore  they  have  the  means,  and  eat  meat,  not  being  acoustomed  to  it 
belore,  they  are  also  made  ill ; so  that  in  general,  for  a few  weeks  when  they  first  commence 
to  work,  they  are  uuable  to  do  much.  This  I have  observed  both  in  England  and  Scotland  • 
but  they  get  round,  and  afterwards  work  exceedingly  well.  ’ 

_ 39.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  an  improvement  in  their  habits,  corresponding  with  the 
improvement  m their  condition  ?— Yes,  decidedly  so,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  iudgi  and  they 
improve  m their  moral  habits.  As  soon  as  an  Irishman  gets  a little  better  in  his  circum- 
s auces,  and  gets  out  of  the  state  of  misery  they  are  generally  in,  they  commence  to  get 
ciuffies  a little  better  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  when  they  get  tolerably 
weO  dressed,  they  become  totally  different  characters,  and  they  are  men  you  dan  trust  and 
Qepend  upon—there  are,  when  this  takes  place,  few  quarrels  among  them.  I do  not  know 
1 been  any  serious  dispute  among  the  workmen  upon 

the  Dubhn  and  Drogheda  railway. 

40.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  power  of  bettering  themselves  by  these  public  works  has 
at^dency  to  create  the  strongest  desire  for  improvement  ?— Yes,  the  strongest  desire:  it  is 
^Die  m their  cottages,  they  have  attempted  and  have  succeeded  in  making  them  better  and 
more  comfortable.  They  are  better  clothed  themselves,  and  their  children  are  better  clothed. 

41.  Among  those  who  have  learned  to  work  better,  do  you  detect  anything  like  listless- 
uess  or  carelessness  ?— No,  nothing  of  the  kind.  An  Irishman  is  the  most  active  fellow 
posable  It  remunerated  for  his  work ; there  is  no  idleness  among  them  if  they  can  tui-n  their 
"OrK,  to  a fair  remuneration. 

42.  Do  yon  attribute  that  improvement  to  the  stimulm  of  increased  wages  ?_Yes  that 

of  =■  mon  feeling  a little  independence  ;Tie  is  anxious  to 
MMmne  to  improve  Ins  condition  and  that  of  Ms  children.  No  man  will  do  more,  or  undergo 
^ 4a  foe  the  sake  of  his  children,  than  an  Irishman.  “ 

settUng  the  price  of  work  with  thorn  ?_Not  at 
1)  and  they  seldom  strike  for  increase  of  wages. 
cJt  you  state  whether  any  provision  has  been  made  in  the  public  works  you  are 
^ j yJ"  ®“PPO^ting  those  who  suffer  by  accidents  upon  the  works  ?— Yes,  upon 
Sir..  * “ railway  there  is  a fund  of  that  sort;  the  company  gives  some- 

S oy  ards  it,  hut  not  near  so  much  as  they  should ; each  labourer  gives  two-penco  a 
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■week,  and  -when  an  accident  occurs,  they  are  paid  a certain  portion — ^it  has 

'^'^45.  there  be^n  a -willingness  among  the  labourers  to  contribute  to  that  fund 
have  never  heard  of  the  least  objection  to  it,  except  by  some  of  the  tramps,  as  they  ^ 
called,  who  have  no  families,  or  families  that  they  do  not  care  about,  and  those  men  have  in 
some  instances  objected.  „ , r x ^ i 

46.  Is  a payment  made  out  of  that  fund  to  the  widow_  of  a man  who  may  be  unfortunately 

hilled  ? Yes,  but  not  in  my  opinion  nearly  as  much  as  it  should  be. 

47.  It  is  a benefit  fund  among  the  men  themselves? — Yes.  „ , , ... 

48  That  institution  is  under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  directors  of  the  com- 
nanv  ?— Yes,  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  resident  engineer  upon  each  district,  who  knows 
the  men ; and  there  are  not  many  instances  in  which  men  have  been  ^^rt  m -which  they 
have  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  the  company  by  remaining  on  the  fund  after  they  have 
been  enabled  to  work ; there  are  a few,  no  doubt.  , , , , 

49.  Have  you  any  stewards  among  the  men,  who  take  that  portion  of  the  management 
off  the  hands  of  the  company  ?— It  is  done  by  the  resident  engineers  ; they  see  the  money 
•naid.  When  a man  has  been  hurt,  the  physician  or  surgeon  appointed  gives  a certificate  of 
the  man’s  incapacity  to  work  ; the  resident  engineer  goes  and  sees  the  state  of  the  mai^  and 
he  then  certifies,  and  the  man  is  paid  his  weekly  allowance ; but  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to 
work  the  surgeon  says  so,  and  that  moment  the  assistance  stops. 

50.  Have  you  observed  whether  or  not  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  ordinary 

works  of  the  country,  and  in  the  implements  used  by  the  people  m the  neighbourhood  of 
those  works  ?— Yes ; the  common  spade  is  very  much  discarded  for  the  short-handled  spade. 
I have  seen  it  on  farms  where  they  never  had  it  before;  the  shovel  is  also  improved,  and 
the  pick those  are  the  common  implements  used.  , 

61  Have  you  been  carrving  on  any  public  works  in  districts  which  previously  were  the 
scene  of  local  disturbances  V agrarian  outrages  ?— No,  I have  not  carried  on  works  m any 
of  those  districts;  hut  I have  laid  out  works  both  in  Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Wexford, 
Limerick,  Kildare,  and  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  county.  . . , 

52.  Were  those  works  executed  ?— No ; I have  been  employed  m preparing  for  them, 
hut  the  greatest  anxiety  was  expressed  by  the  peasantry  for  carrying  them  out,  and  even 
the  smaff  farmers  and  occupiers  of  land  were  exceedingly  so — so  much  so  indeed,  that  during 
the  last  harvest,  when  my  assistants  were  employed  in  surveying  Tipperary,  Carlow,  and 


King’s  county,  my  directions  to  them  were  to  go  round  the  fields  to  take  the  levels,  -without 
interferinff  with  the  crops ; but  the  tenants  have  come  to  them  in  many  cases  a,rid  M.irl 

„ /-V,  ...  :x  ..A.  tfet.  ns  ’ " 


Oh,  go  through  it  in  any  way  you  please  ; for  God’s  sake  get  us  work.”  Many  strong, 
healthy  labourers  stated  that  they  would  be  glad  to  §et  work  for  6d.  per  day. 

53.  Are  you  alluding  now  to  the  proposed  line  of  rmlway  to  Cashel?— Yes  ; there  has 
not  been  a single  landed  proprietor  or  person  occupying  land,  who  has  objected  to  our 
surveying,  oven  in  the  midst  of  harvest. 

54.  Were  you  at  one  time  engaged  in  executing  some  extensive  works  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  ?— No,  I was  not ; hut  I was  employed  in  the  west  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  when  those 
works  were  executed,  that  was  in  1821,  and  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was  done 
at  Roimdstone,  where  some  improvements  were  made.  I was  told  that  in  two  years  the 
increased  revenue  was  more  than  equivalent  to  the  interest  of  the  money  expended  upon  it. 

55.  From  your  knowledge  of  Ireland  can  you  state  whether  there  is  an  extensive  oppor- 
tunity of  affording  profitable  employment  for  the  people  by  the  construction  of  public 
works  ?— Yes,  there  is  more  so  than  in  any  country  I am  acquainted  with.  There  is  more 
facility  for  executing  beneficial  works,  works  which  would  be  permanently  useful  and  profiti 
able  when  executed,  than  in  any  other  country  at  the  present  moment ; and  d.ui*ing  the 
execution  of  these  works,  they  -w  odd  produce  very  great  benefit  to  the  country;  by  improving 
the  habits  of  the  people,  producing  a better  order  of  workmen,  and  also  in  improving  the 


moral  condition  of  the  people. 

56.  Wore  those  works  in  the  west  of  Ireland  executed  at  the  cost  of  the  government  c— 


If  I recollect  right  there  was  a grant  from  government  for  making  roads,  and  partial  grants 
for  improving  harbours  and  forming  new  ones. 

57.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  professionally  in  surveying  a considerable  tract  of  land 
in  Ireland  with  a view  to  any  extensive  inland  drainage? — Yes,  I have. 

58.  In  what  places  ? — For  the  river  Barrow  I furnished  a report  and  estimates  vrhicn 
wodd  have  drained  a very  large  tract  indeed.  I was  employed  in  that  case  by  Lord 
Conglcton,  Mr.  Grattau,  the  late  Mr.  Evans,  and  Lord  Downes.  I have  also  given  plans 
for  tiic  draining  of  Lord  Dardey’s  estate  in  the  county  of  Meath,  which  has  been  partly 
executed.  I have  also  made  plans  and  estimates  for  reducing  Lough  Neagh  to  the  summer 
level,  by  which  a very  large  tract  of  land,  now  flooded  in  winter,  would  he  rendered  perfectly 
dry  and  available.  I have  also  been  engaged  to  malce  plans  and  estimates  of  proposed 
embankments  for  reclaiming  land  from  the  sea  in  Donegal,  Derry,  Wexford,  and 
Waterford. 

59.  From  your  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  is  there  generally  throughout  Ireland  a great 
scope  for  improvement  by  drainage? — There  is  to  a very  great  extent;  and  I believe  such 
improvements  wodd  have  gone  on  in  many  instances  if  landlords  had  had  it  in  their  power 
to  expend  money  upon  those  improvements.  Sometimes  they  have  not  the  means,  and 
where  they  arc  willing  to  do  it  they  have  not  the  power,  for  in  most  instances  the  settlements 
by  which  -their  property  is  held  prevent  them.  1 know  myself  that  there  -would  be  a great 
deal  done  in  that  way  if  there  were  facilities  given  by  the  legislature  for  that  purpose. 
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60.  Might  the  value  of  those  estates  bo  much  increased  by  the  drainage  and  improvements 
you  refer  to  ?— Yes,  they  would  be  increased  in  intrinsic  value,  and  also  increased  in  value 
by  the  improved  condition  of  the  tenantry  in  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  estate,  in 
affording  labour  and  giving  useful  occupation ; besides  it  would  bring  a large  amount  of 
additional  produce  into  the  market,  which  is  now  lost.  There  are  also  other  £stricts  where 
stones  abound  to  a very  great  extent,  where  proper  tillage  cannot  take  place,  though  the 
soil  is  good  and  favourable  in  other  respects  for  agricultural  purposes ; but  from  the  diSiculty 
of  ploughing,  it  is  comparatively  waste.  I am  quite  certain,  from  what  I know  myself  of 
farming,  that  the  produce  of  land  in  this  country  might  be  trebled  by  proper  management. 

61.  Do  you  yourself  occupy  any  land  in  this  country  ?— Yes,  I do,  upwards  of  ti^ 
hundred  acres,  which  I keep  in  my  own  hands. 

62.  Is  it  a mountain  district? — It  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a mountain 
district ; it  is  on  the  low  flat  land,  a mile  or  so  from  the  mountain,  and  I may  say  that  a 
portion  of  that  land  was  not  worth  £l  an  acre  a short  time  ago,  when  I became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Smith’s  principles  of  draining ; and  having  read  some  works  on  draining  and  on 
agricultural  chemistry,  wishing  to  bring  up  one  of  my  sons  as  an  agriculturist,  I set  about 
draining  it,  and  I now  think  it  is  worth  £4  per  acre. 

63.  Has  the  outlay  been  considerable  to  bring  it  to  that  state  ? — No,  not  a great  deal ; 
but  I cannot  say  exactly  what  it  is. 

64.  Are  the  opinions  you  have  expressed  founded  upon  your  knowledge  as  a holder  of 
land,  as  well  as  your  professional  knowledge? — Yes,  upon  both.  I think  I have  been 
assisted  in  ray  farming  operations  by  my  professional  knowledge.  I have  cleared  it  of  stones, 
and  drained  it  at  less  expense  than  a farmer  who  did  not  know  something  of  such  works  could 
probably  have  done. 

65.  In  what  degree  do  you  consider  you  have  been  repaid  for  the  outlay  in  improving 
your  land,  • by  the  increased  value  of  your  crops  ? — If  the  land  had  remained  as  it  was  it 
would  not  have  been  worth  £l  an  acre,  and  I think  it  is  now  worth  £4.  Then  suppose  you 
talie  the  present  value  at  thirty  years’  purchase,  it  would  increase  the  value  to  £90  per 
acre. 

66.  In  how  far  has  your  outlay  in  any  way  been  repaid  by  the  value  of  ' the  crops  you 
got  as  you  went  along  ? — I paid  the  expenses  as  they  went  on.  This  time  twelvemonths,  I 
should  have  said  I had  been  some  hundreds  out  of  pocket ; now  I think  I am  quite  clear, 
and  next  year  I shall  have  a profit. 

67.  How  long  have  your  improvements  been  going  on? — About  four  years. 

68.  Do  you  And  a disposition  among  capitalists  in  England  to  invest  money  now  in  public 
undertakings  in  Ireland  ? — At  this  moment  there  is  a great  disposition  to  do  so,  and  they 
would  do  so  in  any  undertaking  they  considered  as  at  all  likely  to  be  profitable.  I know 
that  they  would  upon  the  line  of  the  Cashel  railway,  if  it  was  approved  of  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  is,  if  it  was  londerstood  that  it  would  be  supported  by  government  patronage, 
which  would  ensure  the  parties  undertaking  it  that  they  would  not  have  a rival  line 
constructed  by  government,  the  fear  of  which  has  operated  to  prevent  undertakings  of  this 
kind  being  carried  out,  and  if  it  was  also  understood  that  loans  would  bo  made  by  the 
exchequer  loan  commissioners,  on  the  security  of  the  works  as  they  advanced,  the  whole  of 
the  money  necessary  for  the  works  would  be  subscribed  in  a few  weeks. 

69.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  any  capitalists  in  London  upon  the  subject  ? 

Yes,  I have. 

70.  Is  the  evidence  you  have  given  the  result  of  those  communications  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

71.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  English  capital  invested  in  the  Drogheda  railway 
compared  with  the  total  capital  of  the  company  ? — No,  not  exactly ; I behove  it  is  about 
one  half  There  is  a great  desire  by  those  gentlemen  to  promote  that  railway  ; there  would, 

I am  convinced,  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  Manchester  capitalists  to  assist  to  carry  it  on.  I 
have  the  means  of  knowing  within  a short  period  what  capital  from  Manchester  will  be 
brought  into  this  country  if  a fair  opportunity  offers. 

72.  Is  there  any  intention  to  extend  that  line  of  railway  ? — I am  employed  upon  a survey 
now  for  extending  it. 

73.  Have  you  found  a disposition  in  England  to  invest  money  in  plans  for  the  drainage 
of  lands  in  Ireland  ? — No,  I have  not.  There  is  a disposition  to  invest  money  in  reclaiming 
lands  from  the  sea. 

74.  Do  you  consider  there  is  a greater  disposition  to  invest  money  when  an  interest  is  to 
be  derived  from,  rent,  as  in  the  case  of  reclaiming  lands,  paying  rent,  than  in  investing 
money  in  undertaking  railways  ? — I believe  there  is  a much  greater  desire  to  invest  money 
in  railway  undertakings  than  in  land  in  Ireland. 

^76.  Can  you  state  in  what  manner  the  reclamation  at  Lough  Swilly  has  proceeded? 

Yes,  I can.  The  drainage  of  Lough  Swilly  was  undertaken  by  a set  of  English  gentlemen, 
■ffho  got  the  right  of  reclaiming  about  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  acres  from  Mr.  Robertson 
and  Mr.  Dimsdale,  who  were  two  of  the  persons  named  in  the  act  for  the  reclamation  of 
those  lands,  they  having  previously  to  that  purchased  all  the  others  out.  Those  gentlemen, 
having  got  the  right  ot  reclaiming  that  portion  of  the  Swilly  called  Blanket  Nook,  had  a 
contractor  named  to  carry  it  out  under  my  directions ; he  had  a partner,  and  they  quarrelled, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  works  were  delayed  very  considerably,  neither  of  the 
contractors  attended  personally  to  it,  and  the  works  were  taken  out  of  their  hands  and 
given  to  another.  During  the  progress  of  the  works  up  to  that  period,  the  contractors  were 
paid  pretty  well,  but  after  that  there  were  delays  and  stops  put  to  the  works.  I remon- 
strated from  time  to  time,  and  begged  that  a slight  outlay  should  be  made  in  order  to  secure 
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the  works  and  finish  them,  but  I was  told  that  the  original  contract  must  be  finished  before 
any  additional  works  were  undertaJien,  and  about  three  weeks  before  the  last  galesj  wrotfe 
to  them  to  say  the  whole  works  would  be  lost  unless  certain  things  were  done.  That  was 
disregarded  ; and  in  three  or  four  days  before  the  gales  came  on,  I again  wrote  to  say  that 
the  whole  would  be  lost  if  something  was  not  immediately  done.  On  the  very  day  that  the  gales 
took  place,  I received  a letter  from  London  directing  me  to  do  what  was  necessary.  Then, 
as  to  the  Foyle  drainage,  Mr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Dimsdale  still  kept  it  in  their  hands,  they 
could  not  get  any  one  to  execute  it  for  them ; they  had  not  the  means  themselves.  I spoke 
to  a contractor  to  execute  a portion  of  it,  and  to  receive  part  payment  in  land  and  part  in 
money ; he  undertook  to  do  so,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  with^Mr.  Dargan,  a^highly 
respectable  contractor,  to  execute  a portion  of  the  work ; that  portion  which  remained  to 
Mr.  Robertson  from  the  division  ol  the  property  between  him  and  Mr.  Dimsdale.  Mr. 
Dargan  went  on  under  my  directions,  and  last  year  he  reclaimed  about  1,000  acres,  which 
are  now  perfectly  dry,  and  it  is  a very  splendid  piece  of  land.  This  year  he  commenced  taking 
in  another  portion  of  700  or  800  acres  that  was  laid  quite  dry,  but  they  had  commenced  to 
cut  a canal  through  the  embankment, — the  entrance  to  this  canal  was  a portion  of  the  hank 
which  had  been  constructed  to  keep  out  the  water,— it  had  been  weakened  to  some  extent^ 
and  when  the  last  gales  took  place  it  broke  in,  and  the  whole  of  that  division  is  covered 
with  water,  and  the  estimate  for  repairing  it  will  be  about  £2,000.  _ I was  not  constdted 
about  this  canal  or  drain,  nor  did  I know  of  it  until  I heard  of  the  accident. 

76.  Can  you  state  the  expense  per  acre  of  that  portion  which  remains  dry  ? — The  1,800 
acres  were  to  cost  £36,000,  and  the  whole  of  the  money  for  the  reclaiming  of  that  1,800 
acres,  has  been  ferand  by  Mr.  Dargan  and  his  friends.  I believe  the  principal  person  is 
Mr.  James  Perry  of  Dublin. 

77.  What  does  that  land  set  for  now  per  acre?— It  is  not  yet  in  cultivation;  hut  Mr. 
Dargan  told  me  last  week  that  the  1,000  acres  which  were  reclaimed  last  year  could  be  now 
aoldTor  about  £60,000  ; the  cause  of  its  not  being  in  cultivation  arises  from  Mr.  Dargan’s 
not  giving  it  up  until  he  is  settled  with. 

78.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  any  project  for  reclaiming  land  in  the  county  of 

Wexford  extensively  ? Yes ; there  was  in  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Waterford.  I 

was  employed  in  reference  to  it. 

79.  State  how  it  was  proposed  to  execute  it  ? — There  was  a party  of  four  capitalists  in 
Scotland,  who  proposed  to  do  it  entirely  themselves.  The  plans  were  made  and  notices 
given,  and  every  thing  prepared  for  going  to  parliament.  A negotiation  took  place  with 
the  landed  proprietors,  who  were  to  receive  a certain  portion ; up  to  the  very  last  they  were 
in  negotiation ; and  then,  not  considering  that  the  quantity  of  reclaimed  land  ofi’ered  to  them 
was  sufficient,  the  consequence  was,  that  an  amicable  settlement  could  not  be  come  to,  and 
just  at  that  moment  Mr.  Kirkman  Finlay,  the  principal  person  interested  in  the  work,  died ; 
the  consequence  was  that  the  project  dropped  over  for  that  season.  Early  in  this  season, 
Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Deanston,  who  was  one  of  those  gentlemen  in  the  first  instance,  came 
over  with  the  view  of  taking  in  one  of  the  lakes,  Balljdeague  ; he  went  to  Wexford,  and 
had  various  interviews  with  the  proprietors  of  the  land  on  each  side  of  the  lake,  and,  I 
believe,  had  almost  closed  with  them,  when  Mr.  Oleland  and  other  parties  from  Glasgow 
took  the  thing  up  also,  and  came  to  Wexford,  and  formed  a coalition,  I believe  with  Mr- 
Smith,  and  they  both  determined  to  go  on  together.  They  had  over  an  engineer  from 

. London  and  a parliamentary  agent,  and  they  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  landed 
proprietors,  in  which,  I understand,  they  failed,  and  the  scheme  is  now  dropped  for  the 
present ; but  Mr.  Smith  certainly  would  have  gone  on  to  reclaim  one  lake  this  year,  and  had 
the  bill' ready  to  bring  into  parliament,  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Cleland’s  party  going  for 
much  more  ; and  he,  having  failed  in  the  negotiation  with  the  landed  proprietors,  has  cot 
been  able  this  year  to  go  on  with  even  a small  portion. 

So.  You  have  stated  that  the  produce  of  Ireland  would  be  greatly  increased  by  an  im- 
proved system  of  drainage  and  so  forth  ? — Yes.  _ • 

81.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain,  either  through  the  ordnance  valuation 
or  the  poor  law  valuation,  the  quantity  of  land  at  present  dry  enough  for  crops,  and  the' 
quantity  requiring  drainage  ? — Yes  ; I think  Mr.  Griffith’s  would  be  able  to  tell  that  very 
nearly.  There  is  very  little  land  in  Ireland  which  would  not  be  benefited  by  surface  or' 
furrow  drainage,  and  I believe  that  drainage  might  be  made  for  about  £3  an  acre. 

82'.  Can  you  state  whether  drainage  in  Scotland  is  more  expensive,  or  less  so,  than  in 
Ireland  ?— It  is  much  more  expensive  in  Scotland,  where  tiles  are  used.  I believe  if  tiles 
were  used  in  Ireland,  there  would  not  be  much  difference  in  the  expense.  There  is  no  duty 
upon  tiles  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  but  I know  that  in  Scotland  tile-draining  will  cost  £6  an- 
acre,  whereas  here  you  can  drain  with  broken  stones,  which  are  much  better,  for  less  than 
£4  per  statute  acre. 

83.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  tenantry  in  Ireland  are  you  able  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  possibility  of  extensive  drainage  being  executed  without  the  assistance  of 
the  landlords  ? — No  ; I do  not  think  that  the  small  tenants  could  do  it.  There  are  many 
tenants  who  hold  fifty  or  sixty  acres — those  men  could,  no  doubt,  drain  their  land,  and 
it  would  be  their  interest  to  do  so  ; but  a man  holding  three  or  four  acres  will  not  do  it' 
generally,  though  there  are  some  instances  where  they  do.  I know  some  men  who  have' 
held  seven  acres,  who  have  drained  most  effectually  this  last  season. 

' 84.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  landlords  in  Ireland,  it 
is  possible  that  extensive  drainage  can  he  carried  on  in  this  country  ? — No,  not  at  present. 

85.  "What  sort  of  alteration  of  circumstances  do  you  conceive  would  be  necessary  tO' 
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fcieilitate  any  extensive  system  of  drainage  ? — I'  think  if  property  could  be  burdened  with  the 
relative  value  which  each  property  would  benefit  by  a judicious  system  of  drainage,  there 
ijTould  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  money  to  do  it.  I think  even  English  capital  would  be 
found  for  such  a purpose. 

86.  You  mean  having  a power  to  charge  lands  ? — ^Yes ; giving  power  to  landlords  whose 
estates  ai’e  settled  on  the  eldest  sons,  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  the  money  that  would  be 
required  on  their  estates. 

87.  Should  you  apply  the  same  observation  to  other  improvements  ? — Yes,  the  same 
observation  might  be  applied  to  clearing  lands  of  stones,  which  abound  to  a great  extent  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland.  By  this  means  large  quantities  of  land,  which  cannot  now  be  worked 
by  the  plough,  would  be  brought  into  an  agricultural  state. 

88.  And  the  productive  powers  of  the  country  be  increased  thereby  ? — ^Yes  ; by  a proper 
system  of  drainage  and  reclaiming  from  stone,  which  in  many  cases  is  quite  as  bad,  a very 
large  additional  produce  would  be  brought  into  the  market,  and  at  the  same  time  improve 
the  habits  of  the  tenantry,  and  enable  them  to  have  better  wages  and  better  means  of  sup- 
port ; a great  proportion  of  that  class  now  unemployed  might  be  employed  most  beneficially 
to  the  proprietor,  the  public,  and  themselves.  Such  a measure  as  would  enable  landlords  to 
execute  works  of  this  kind,  would  be  hailed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  every  part  of 
the  country  by  the  peasantry  and  labouring  population. 

89.  Do  you  think  much  evil  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  the  small  tenants  are  depen- 
dent for  their  con-acre  upon  the  large  farmers  ? — That  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
country  ; it  is  the  farmer  who  makes  the  poor  man  pay  such  high  rates,  it  is  not  the  large 
landed  proprietor — it  is  those  small  proprietors  and  farmers  who  have  land,  and  sub-let  it  in 
con-acre,  which  is  most  mischievous  in  this  country. 

90.  How,  in  your  opinion,  could  that  be  amended?— I do  hot  know  how  you  could  amend 
it,  except  by  enabling  these  men,  who  depend  at  present  upon  the  small  farmers  for  their 
cabius  and  potato  land,  to  have  small  portions  of  those  larger  districts  which  might  be 
brought  into  cultivation.  There  might  be  ground  found  for  them  without  their  depending  so 
much  upon  the  farmers. 

91.  Would  the  increased  improvement  of  the  people,  from  being  employed  at  wages,  tend 
to  relieve  them  from  their  dependence  upon  the  small  farmers  ? — No  doubt  of  it ; it  would 
be  one  very  great  means  of  doing  it,  and  would  enable  tbe  tenant  who  holds  seven  or  eight 
acres  of  land,  which  would  require  thorough-draining  and  reclaiming  from  stone,  in  many 
cases  to  do  it  himself ; they  would  spend  their  leisure  hours  upon  it,  the  hours  they  are  not 
employed  profitably,  and  their  children  would  be  employed  upon  it,  if  they  had  a certainty 
of  being  remunerated  for  it.  But  unfortunately,  if  a tenant  of  that  description  improves  his 
land,  he  is  frequently  either  increased  in  rent,  or  the  land  is  taken  from  him  and  given  to  a 
higher  bidder  ; this,  I believe,  has  taken  place  in  many  cases. 

92.  In  what  part  of  the  country  ? — I do  not  know  any  part  which  is  free  from  it  to  some 
extent.  *- . 

93.  Can  you  give  us  any  particular  cases  ? — I dare  say  I could  give  cases  if  I was  to 
make  inquiries.  I know  several  of  the  peasantry  who  have  told  me  such  was  the  case, 
and  that  lands  would  be  improved  if  they  were  sure  of  beiug  remunerated  for  their  work, 
when  they  left  the  land. 

94.  Can  you  give  us  any  particular  district  ? — I have  heard  it  in  my  own  district,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dundalk.  But  I should  qualify  my  answer  by  stating  that  I believe  such 
a practice  has  not  taken  place  on  the  estates  of  the  gentry  or  great  landlords  of  the  country, 
but  on  tbe  properties  of  persons  who  hold  land  from  large  landed  proprietors. 

95.  The  farms  of  those  people  who  work  for  you,  holmng  six  or  seven  acres,  and  produc- 
iog  only  oats  or  barley,  must  be  in  a very  deteriorated  state  ?■ — Yes,  they  are ; they  would 
not,  in  many  instances,  be  able  to  pay  their  rent  without  employment. 

96.  When  the  land  is  tired  of  oats  and  barley,  wlxat  do  they  do  with  it  ? — It  goes  on  in 
the  same  way  for  a length  of  time.  Sometimes  they  sow  clover  with  the  barley,  and  let  it 
remain  so  for  a year  or  two,  on  which  they  feed  their  horse  or  cow,  when  it  is  again  broken 
up  and  sown  with  oats.  There  is  a great  deal  of  land  in  that  neighbourhood  which  has  had 
no  farm-yard  manure  for  a number  of  years. 

97.  Is  that  land  improveable  by  lime  ? — ^Yes,  it  is.  Latterly  they  are  getting  into  the  use 
of  lime ; every  year  there  is  more  of  it  used.  They  are  also  improving  the  farms  in  other 
respects,  so  that  I see  a decided  improvement  taking  place. 

98.  Is  there  any  sea-weed  put  upon  it  ? — No,  not  immediately  in  that  neighbourhood ; at 
a little  distance  from  it,  in  the  Cooly  district,  they  use  the  sea^weed  a great  deal,  and  there 
they  have  potatoes  one  year,  and  wheat  the  next,  from  that  manure ; they  seldom  think  of 
using  anything  else  except  in  the  large  farms. 

99.  Are  you  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  public  works  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
government  in  this  country  by  the  grant  of  loans  ? — I know  there  has  been  encouragement 
to  some  extent  upon  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway ; the  government  has  lent  tis 

100.  Which  do  you  think  the  most  advantageous  system  to  Ireland — grants  or  loans  ?— 
I think  grants  are  the  most  detrimental  system  which  can  be  adopted.  Tthink  that  was  the 
cause,  to  some  extent,  of  the  fisheries  in  this  country  not  being  so  prosperous  as  they  would 
have  been  if  left  to  private  enterprise ; and,  I have  no  doubt,  it  also  injured  the  linen  trade. 

101.  Do  you  think  that  loans  from  government  in  aid  of  private  enterprise  would  be  a 
better  system  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  way  to  improve  the  country  ; but  the  government  should 
be  very  chary  in  closely  examining  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  work,  and  whether  it  tvas  a 
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beneficial  one,  and  one  likely  to  pay.  If  under  these  circumstances,  they  were  then  to  make 
loans  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  to  the  security  that  would  be  given 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  the  most  efficient  way  to  im- 
prove this  country., 

102.  Are  you  aware  that  recently  the  mode  in  which  grants  have  been  made  by  the 
Treasury,  is  simply  to  supply  a sum”corresponding  with  that  provided  by  private  subscrip- 
tion  ? — Yes.  ■ 

103.  Do  you  consider  that  open  to  objection  ? — I think  it  is. 

104.  Would  you  consider  grants  for  public  works  in  the  same  light  as  grants  for  bolster- 
ing up  a manufacture  ? — Yes,  in  many  cases  I do.  I look  upon  a canal  or  a railway  as  a com- 
mercial speculation.  A harbour  is  different,  if  it  is  perfectly  open  to  the  public,  and  there  is 
no  private  emolument  arising  from  it. 

105.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  opening  a wild  country  by  roads?— I 
think  that  a fair  and  legitimate  mode  of  advancing  public  money. 

106.  You  would  not  apply  your  remarks  to  grants  to  those  eases  ? — No  ; I apply  them  to 
chartered  companies,  or  to  the  improvement  of  tlie  properties  of  private  individuals. 

107.  With  regard  to  forming  roads  into  remote  parts  of  the  country,  do  you  think  that  the 
system  of  grants  might  be  advantageously  continued  ? — Yes ; every  work  by  which  the  whole 
country  is  benefited  should  bo  encouraged.  I thinlc  in  the  case  of  a railway,  the  granting  of 
money  would  be  detrimental  and  injurious ; I think  it  ivould  be  much  better  that  Ireland 
should  want  railways  than  that  they  should  be  made  by  public  money,  because  one  great 
benefit  which  will  arise  to  this  country  from  the  construction  of  railways  by  private  capital 
will  be  from  the  industrious  habits  it  will  produce,  and  the  habits  of  trade  it  will  inspire  in 
the  people.  Along  the  line  every  small  proprietor  will  take  an  interest  in  the  lino,  and 
many  will  invest  money  in  that  way,  rather  than  put  it  into  the  funds,  (which  is  too  much  the 
case  in  this  country,)  when  they  see  the  advantages  that  will  arise  from  employing  it  in. 
railways ; this  will  turn  their  attention  to  other  branches  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  awalcen 
a spirit  for  safe  speculation,  which  is  wanted.  In  this  country  there  is  a great  deal  of  money 
invested  in  the  funds,  which  would  be  applicable  to  these  purposes  ; there  arc  more  small 
capitalists  hero  than  is  generally  supposed,  averaging  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
I think  that  much  of  that  capital  would  be  brought  out  by  a judicious  system  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways.  I think  if  the  government  was  to  make  railways  at  the  public 
expense,  they  would  prevent  that  capital  being  drawn  out  and  usefully  employed,  and  would 
take  away  from  the  people  a branch  of  trade  which  might  become  the  greatest  benefit  to 
them,  when  the  system  of  railway  becomes  better  known. 

[ TJie  witness  ioithdreio.'\ 


Monday,  18th  December,  1843. 

William  Kemmis,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are,  I believe,  crown  solicitor  for  some  counties  in  Ireland? — Yes,  on  the 
Leinster  circuit. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — About  forty  years. 

3.  Does  that  circuit  comprise  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  ? — It  does. 

4.  Just  name  the  counties  which  are  comprised  in  it  ? — Wicklow,  Wexford,  Waterford, 
Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary. 

5.  Have  you,  in  that  character,  been  engaged  in  conducting  many  prosecutions,  for  what 
are  commonly  called  agrarian  outrages? — Yes, for  several  yeai's. 

6.  Have  those  outrages  increased  or  diminished  in  the  last  two  years  ? I think  they  have 

diminished  in  the  last  two  years. 

7.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity,  at  all,  of  forming  any  judgment  as  to  the  situation  of 

the  parties  who  have  been  generally  concerned  in  those  outrages  ? They  are  generally 

strangers,  or  people  who  are  not  so  well  known  as  the  inhabitants  ; it  is  sometimes  otherwise. 

8.  Has  it  fallen  within  your  knowledge,  at  all,  whether  persons  resident  upon  the  spot, 

though  not  prominent  actors,  have  been  connected  with  those  outrages  ? Yes,  it  has, 

certainly  ; such  as  the  servants  belonging  to  the  farmers ; the  farmers  almost  invariably  come 
forward  to  give  them  chai'acters.  It  is  only  in  that  way  that  I can  form  an  opinion. 

9.  Does  it  often  happen  that  the  servants  of  the  farmers  are  brought  forward  as 
offenders  ? — Yes,  it  has  happened. 

10.  In  those  cases,  you  say,  the  farmers  have  commonly  come  forward  to  give  them 
characters? — ^Yes,  they  have. 

11.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  a judgment,  with  respect  to  the  alleged 
cause  which  has  led  to  those  outrages? — They  are  generally  on  account  of  land ; some  dispute 
£*  account  of  the  occupation  of  land. 

12.  Have  those  disputes  generally  appeared  to  be  between  landlord  and  tenant,  orbetweea 
two  persons  competing  for  the  tenancy  ? — Between  two  persons  competing  for  the  tenancy. 

13.  Does  that  occur  with  parties  who  are  both  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  does 

it  more  frequently  occur  between  a stranger  and  an  inhabitant  ? I do  not  think  that  it 

signifies  who  attempts  to  take  the  land  from  another,  whether  a stranger  or  a neighbour, 
they  do  not  let  him  go  unpunished,  if  they  can  help  it. 

14.  Does  the  practice  which  is  called,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  selling  the  tenant-right  of 
possession,  prevail  in  those  counties  ? — That  I am  not  aware  of ; I do  not  loiow  it. 
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15.  Have  any  instances  of  agrarian  outrage  come  to  your  knowledge,  in  which  there 
appeared  to  have  been  a sale  of  land? — I cannot  bring  it  to  my  memory  at  this  moment. 

16.  Does  it  appear  that  there  is  the  same  disposition  to  commit  outrage  where  a tenant 
has  been  dispossessed  for  non-payment  of  rent,  as  where  he  has  been  dispossessed  in  order  to 
put  another  person  into  possession,  and  that  person  takes  it? — .Yes,  just  the  same  as  if  he  is 
dispossessed  of  the  Land. 

17.  Whether  by  the  landlord  or  by  the  tenant  ? — They  will  not  go  to  the  landlord  ; it  is 
to  the  person  who  takes  it.  But,  whether  it  is  for  want  of  title,  or  want  of  payment  of  rent, 
tiie  outrage  is  committed  upon  the  person  who  presumes  to  take  the  land. 

18.  Is  there  the  same  feeling,  in  the  case  in  which  the  landlord  resumes  possession  from 
the  tenant? — There  is  a feeling,  and  a very  strong  feeling, 'against  the  landlord;  but  it  does 
not  come  in  my  way  so  much  to  know  the  reasons  of  that  feeling. 

19.  Has  that  feeling  ever  broken  out  into  outrage? — Mr,  Hall  was  murdered  in  Tipperary, 

and  it  was  said,  it  was  on  account  of  his  letting  potato  land ; and  Mr.  Scully  was  murdered 
in  Tipperary  ; they  said  he  was  a very  severe  landlord.  - • 

20.  Where  a landlord  has  taken  lami,  and  added  it  to  his  demesne,  have  you  known  any 
instances  of  a feeling  of  that  sort  being  displayed  ? — I do  not  think  it  goes  to  that  length,  as 
much  as  it  would  do  if  a tenant  were  to  take  it. 

21.  You  have  mentioned  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hall,  with  reference  to  some  potato  ground ; 
was  the-oharge,  as  it  was  averred  in  the  country,  that  he  refused  to  let  potato  ground,  or 
was  it  on  account  of  the  price  ? — I do  not  recollect  the  cause  of  the  dispute  ; but  they  said  he 
was  a hard  man. 

22.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  wasanycaseofevictionthere? — No,  there  wasnoeviction. 

23.  You  have  said,  also,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Scully,  that  he  had  got  in  the  country, 
whether  well  or  ill  deserved,  the  ciiiiracter  of  a severe  man;  did  that  arise  from  his  having 
evicted  tenants  ? — It  did  not  come  across  me  to  know  that. 

24.  With  respect  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Butler  Bryan,  do  you  recollect  the  causes  which 
led  to  that  ? — There  were  natural  sons  of  his  father,  who  claimed  lands ; and  it  was  said  that 
they  conspired  to  put  him  out  of  the  way. 

25.  Did  it  appear,  in  that  case,  whether  the  murder  was  committed  by  the  farmers,  or 
people  from  the  neighbourhood  ? — No,  by  strangers ; it  was  committed  in  Wexford,  and  the 
people  who  were  supposed  to  have  murdered  him  came  from  Tipperarv. 

26.  Does  it  appear  that  the  parties  who  perpetrated  these  outrages  have  lauds  themselves, 
or  are  they  the  sons  of  small  farmers  ? — They  were  strangers,  mostly. 

27.  Can  you  state  from  what  class  of  society  they  generally  come? — The  lowest  class. 

28.  Have  any  outrages  or  disturbances  arisen  connected  with  turning  up  ground? Riots 

have  occurred,  but  I do  not  recollect  any  particular  outrage  lately. 

29.  Is  there  a hostile  feeling  with  regard  to  bailiifs  generally  in  Ireland? Yes,  there  is 

generally;  in  Tipperary  certainly. 

30.  Does  that  feeling  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  the  man  being  employed  as  bailiff, 
rather  than  from  the  conduct  of  the  man  in  his  capacity  of  bailiff  ? — I cannot  give  an  opinion 
upon  that.  There  are  bailiffs  who  are  very  well  spoken  of,  and  it  is  only  in  a few  cases 
that  I hear  of  their  being  attacked. 

31.  Are  you  aware  of  the  usual  steps  taken  to  recover  rent  in  Tipperary,  whether  by 
civil  bill  ejectment,  or  action  for  debt  ? — I do  not  know  ; that  does  not  come  before  me. 

32.  Were  you  referred  to  upon  the  subject  of  some  papers  sent  to  the  government  by 
Mr.  Shee  of  Kilkenny ; had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  ? — Mr.  Shee  was  fired  at 
at  Kilkenny,  and  there  was  a trial,  and  a man  was  convicted  for  firing  at  him.  Mr.  Shee 
was  a man  of  some  property  in  Kilkenny,  and  he  was  tired  at  when  coming  from  church. 

33.  Did  it  appear  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  outrage  ? — They  said  it  was  about  ground. 

34.  Can  you  relate  to  the  commissioners  any  further  particulars? — Yes.  There  was  a 
man  whose  master  kept  a smithy  upon  the  estate,  who  gave  evidence  upon  the  trial,  and  who 
stated  that  if  he  went  to  the  black  sheep  office,  he  would  get  any  man  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  respect  to  any  man  marked  as  a black  sheep  ; but  I do  not  believe  it  so  far  as  that  went. 

35.  Have  many  outrages  been  committed  in  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny,  upon  subjects  con- 
Dected  with  land,  without  reference  to  politics  or  religion  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are  frequently. 

36.  In  these  agrarian  outrages  which  have  taken  place  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  and 

other  counties  with  which  you  have  been  connected,  has  it  been  the  conduct  of  the  middle- 
man, or  the  conduct  of  the  head  landlord,  which  has  in  most  cases  given  rise  to  the  outrage  ? 

The  conduct  of  the  middleman,  mostly. 

37.  You  state  that  the  farmers  usually  come  forward  to  give  characters  to  their  servants 
implicated  in  these  matters,  or  supposed  to  be  so? — Yes. 

38.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  any  class  of  farmers  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  who 
are  supposed  to  connive  at  outrages  of  that  kind  ? — I cannot  say. 

39.  Do  the  farmers’  boys  who  are  generally  accused  of  these  outrages,  appear  to  be  of  the 
lowest  class,  judging  from  their  appearance? — No,  they  are  generally  dressed  as  well  as 
other  work-people.  The  farmers’  boys  are  generally  dressed  as  well  as  the  farmers ; you 
see  hardly  any  difference. 

40.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  procuring  evidence  or  assistance  from  the  farmers 
in  those  cases  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  evidence. 

_ 41.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  facility  of  procuring  evidence  with  regard  to  agra- 
rian outrages,  compared  to  any  others  which  take  place  in  the  county  ? — If  a mui'der  is 
coiumitted,  it  sometimes  happens  we  will  get  evidence  easily  enough  ; but  in  agrarian  outrages 
they  are  very  unwilling  to  give  evidence. 

N3 


\^thDecemher,  1848. 
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Wm.  Kemmis,  esq. 


See  Mr.  Sheil’t 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  Ab.  102. 
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at  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


42.  Does  it  appear,  as  far  as  you  kuov,  that  any  scMo  of  rents  has  been  estabhshed  among 
the  noople  themselves,  or  any  rules  as  to  the  management  of  lauds?— I do  not  know  of  any. 

43  Do  any  outrages  appear  to  have  boon  committed,  arising  out  of  the  servants  from 
another  dislriet  bein|  liiimd  as  toi  servants  ?-Yes ; what  they  men  are 

frequently  beaten  in  consequence  of  being  hived  by  the  farmeis  m the  y* 

44.  In^your  opinion,  does  that  form  part  of  a system  which  seems  to  prevail,  oi  are  the 
instances  you  allude  to  isolated  cases?— It  is  the  system  not  to  let  a stranger  come  m,  such 

as  the  Kerry  men,  who  come  down  into  the  country.  _ 

46.  Do  they  come  as  farmers’  servants,  or  bring  their  famihes  intli  ‘•’em,  and  get  small 
patches  of  land  ’—They  do  not  got  land  i they  work  from  time  to  time,  but  I do  not  think 

*46,®Do”yoii*conceivo  that  agrarian  outrages  have  increased  considerably,  since  the  period 
of  your  Sr  Jt  going  the  circuit?-They  have  varied.  They  increased  considerably  for  a time, 

‘l7“;rs\g“£eTere  more  agrarian  outrages  in  the  county  ?-There  were  as 

”7.  r:7o:“m  roS’:r -observation,  to  give  the  commissioners  any  reason  why 
at  any  particular  period,  tliese  outrages  have  increased  ?— The  increase  ol  population  will 

™4R  But  they  have  not  increased  gradually  as  tho  population  has  increased.  Is  there  any 
tliino  in  the  rise  and  fa,ll  of  prices  which  has  given  rise  to  them  ?— No ; I do  not  think  it  is  that 

50.  Different  denominations  have  been  used  by  tho  parties  concerned  in  these  outa^^^^  at 
different  times ; ter  instance,  “ IVhiteboys,"  “ Terry  Alt,"  and  White  Feet  i does  there 
appear  to  be  any  essential  difference  m the  objects  of  thcse  tactions  ISo,  I think  not. 

51.  Are  faction  fights,  or  fights  between  different  parties,  less  prevalent  now  than  they 

were  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? — ^Yes,  much  less  so.  i o at  t fkini- n h 

52.  Were  those  faction  fights  connected  with  the  occupation  of  land  i’— ^o,  I think  not. 
They  have  almost  ceased  now.  The  police  alwriys  attend  the  fairs. 

53.  Has  it  appeared  generally  before  you.  that  parties  were  sworn  to  resist  any  tenant 

who  took  land  over  the  head  of  another  ; did  the  system  e.xtend  so  far  as  that  — Ho  , I do 
not  recollect  that.  , . n u j.v 

54.  From  your  own  observation  during  so  many  years,  can  you  state  generally  whether 
it  is  your  opinion  tliat  tlicse  outrages  or  disturbances  have  been  caused  m many  cases  by 
acts  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  middlemen,  landlords,  or  bailiffs  ?--In  some  instances 
it  lias  been  said  so ; but  I do  not  recollect  it  being  proved  distinctly  tliat  it  has  been  so. 

55.  You  have  stated  in  the  two  cases  of  murder  in  which  you  gave  the  names  oi  tlio 

parties,  that  they  were  supposed  to  be,  or  had  the  character  in  the  country,  of  being  severe 
landlords;  do  you  recollect  any  cases  of  the  kind  occurring  as  to  persons  who  were  oi  an 
opposite  character  ? — No.  . . . u o at  t 

56.  Do  you  recollect  any  particular  outrages  occurring  upon  their  property  . JNo,  1 


^°5T°^bocs  it  appear  to  yon  that  there  is  any  organised  confederacy  of  parties,  though 
they  may  not  have  been  sworn,  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  land  by  new  tenants  . ics; 
I think  there  is  a general  feeling  or  confederacy  among  tho  people  to_  prevent  it.  _ 

58.  May  I ask  your  opinion  of  tho  causes  of  that ; is  it  your  opinion  that  it  arises  trom 
the  want  of  employment,  or  the  desire  of  having  land? — The  desire  of  having  land. 

59.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  e.xccssive  desire  of  having  land  which  leads  to  outrage.''— 

I think  every  person  in  the  country  who  can  have  land,  will  get  it  and  hold  it,  because 
they  have  an  impression  that  they  cannot  be  turned  out  of  it.  •,  i.  .i 

60.  Is  that  e.-itreme  desire  for  land  caused  by  the  want  of  employment,  and  by  tlie 
necessity  of  having  land  to  support  them  ?— I think  it  is  from  the  necessity  of  having  land 
to  support  them,  more  or  less. 

61.  Does  not  that  necessity  in  some  degree  arise  from  the  difficulty,  and  in  many  cases 
the  impossibility,  of  earning  wages  by  labour  ? — Yes,  in  some  degree  it  does,  no  doubt. 

62.  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  arise  from  a feeling  that  their  subsistence  depends  upon 
their  having  land? — Partly  so,  but  not  altogether  ; I should  think  that  it  is  a very  strong 


feeling  with  them.  _ . ' m-  H 

63.  I believe  these  agrarian  outrages  are  more  frequent  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary  ana 
Kilkenny,  than  any  other  counties  on  your  circuit? — Yes;  but  inTipperaryraorethan  Kilkenny. 

64.  Has  your  connexion  with  these  counties  enabled  you  to  give  the  commissioners  any 
reason  why  those  outrages  have  been  generally  cases  of  agrarian  outrage  ? — No,  I cauno 
say  why  it  should  bo  so.  I remember  part  of  Tipperary,  one  end  of  the  county  being 
perfectly  tranquil  for  some  yeai's,  and  at  the  other  end  it  was  very  much  disturbed ; then 
again  it  was  as  bad  at  the  other  end. 

65.  Can  you  state  your  impression  of  the  causes  of  those  changes — from  tranquillity  to 
outrage,  and  from  outrage  to  tranquillity  ? — I cannot  say. 

66.  From  your  observation  of  the  peasantry  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny,  should  you  say 
that  they  appear  to  be  worse  off  than  the  peasantry  of  other  counties  with  which  you  ;u-e 
acquainted? — I do  not  think  they  are. 

67.  Do  the  farmers  appear  to  be  worse  off? — No;  they  appear  to  be  as  comfortable  as 

other  farmers  that  I see  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  , 

68.  Is  tliere  greater  or  less  employment  there  than  in  other  counties  ? — I should  thinu 
there  is  less  employment  in  Tipperary,  though  not  so  in  Kilkenny. 

[ The  witness  tcithdrew."] 
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iWcMfls'PMrce?/ O’ Gomo??,  esq.,  sworn  and  exaiumed.  lBtliDecemler,\B4Z. 

1.  You  are  assistant  barrister  for  the  county  of  Kilicenny  ? Yes,  I am. 

’ ' 2.  How  long  have  you  been  assistant  barrister  for  that  county  ?— Above  eight  years  for  w p n-??' 
the  county  of  Kilkenny ; before  that  I was  at  Westmeath.  ' ' ’ 

3.  What  is  the  most  usual  otocoss  which  comes  before  you,  as  assistant  barrister,  connected 
with  the  recovery  of  rent  ?— There  are  many.  There  are  various  forms  of  ejectment : there 

three  ejectments  given  by  a portion  of  the  civil  bill  code,  the  ejectment  for  non-payment 
of  rent ; an  ejectment  which  is  called  in  the  title  (but  wrongly  so  called)  as  against  an  over- 
holding tenant,  and  one  from  year  to  year  ; and  an  ejectment  for  abandoned  premises.  Then 
there  are  a variety  of  actions  brought  before  us  in  use  and  occupation. 

4.  The  question  went  rather  to  ascertain  which  of  these  various  modes  of  proceeding  was 
most  commonly  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  rent  ? — Use  and  occupation,  and 
the  ejectment  on  a notice  to  qiait ; which  latter  often  serves  the  purpose  of  an  ejectment  for 
non-payment.  There  is  the  replevin  also,  which  is  a very  usual  mode  now ; it  is  considered 
a very  cheap  mode  too. 

5.  That  is  in  "the  case  of  distress  ? — Yes ; it  is  considered  a very  cheap  mode. 

6.  In  these  cases  the  process,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  is  by  distress ; and  replevin  by 
the  tenant  ? — Y es ; the  landlord  distrains,  and  the  tenant  replevins ; and  he  comes  into  our 
court  by  civil  bill,  and  says  he  owes  no  rent ; and  our  business  is,  to  ascertain  the  quantum, 
or  if  any  rent  was  due. 

7.  Is  that  a common  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ? — Yes,  it  is  very 
much  adopted ; it  is  considered  a very  cheap  and  satisfactory  mode. 

8.  It  commences  with  a distress  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  ?. — Yes ; and  then  the 
landlord  must  be  ready,  when  he  makes  a distress,  almost  contemporaneously,  to  furnish 
the  tenant  with  a notice,  or  a bill  of  particulars,  stating  the  sum  he  demands,  up  to  what 
date,  and  from  what  time,  and  he  is  fixed  to  that  notice  before  the  court ; and  he  is  very 
often  dismissed  in  those  cases,  from  his  inability  to  give  strict  proof  upon  these  matters  ; we 
^ways  hold  him  to  strict  proof. 

9.  If  he  fails  in  showing  any  of  the  particulars,  of  which  he  has  given  notice,  he  is 
dismissed? — Yes ; or  if  he  does  not  give  notice  in  time  ; that  is,  neai’ly  contemporaneously 
with  the  distress  made. 

10.  Is  the  civil  bill  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  much  resorted  to  ? — Yes,  a good 
deal ; but  what  generally  occurs,  in  the  way  of  eviction,  is,  the  serving  the  party  with  a 
notice  to  quit,  and  then  serving  him  with  an  ejectment  upon  his  refusal  of  possession. 

11.  That  applies  to  cases  where  there  is  no  lease  ? — Yes ; where  it  is  supposed  there  is 
no  lease,  and  the  landlord  acts  upon  it.  If  there  is  a lease,  he  is  in  that  action  defeated ; 
he  is  dismissed. 

12.  Is  there  any  record  of  the  proceedings  in  the  assistant  barrister’s  court  kept  by  any 
officer  from  whom  we  could  get  the  particulars  of  the  different  classes  of  proceedings? — 

The- clerk  of  the  peace  records  every  case  where  there  is  a judgment,  but  not  the  particulars. 

In  some  instances  he  takes  a note  of  the  particulars,  when  it  is  a case  of  interest,  and  very 
likely,  to  go  before  the  judge  of  assize,  by  appeal  from  my  decision ; for  the  appeals  are 
sometimes  numerous,  and  it  is  the  du^  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  make  a note  of  it,  to 
give  the  judge  of  assize  the  necessary  information,  and  also  report  the  decision  to  me. ' 

There  is,  as  I have  stated,  also  a mode  of  proceeding  to  recover  rent,  which  is  exceedingly 
useful,  the  action  of  use  and  occupation ; that  is,  where  it  is  presumed  there  is  no  lease,  and 
that  is  very  general. 

13.  Are  you  able  to  say  yourself,  whether  in  those  cases  in  which  an  ejectment  is  brought 
for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  the  decree,  is  generally  enforced,  or  is  the  matter  compro- 
mised ? — I never  hear  of  it  after  the  decree,  or  scarcely  ever.  I do  not  know  what  happens 
afterwards,  unless  it  goes  before  the  judge  of  assize,  then  the  clerk  of  the  peace  reports  to 
me  what  has  been  done  by  the  judge  of  assize,  and  that  governs  me  till  the  next  judge 
comes,  and  perhaps  the  law  is  laid  down  differently ; and  I have  my  choice  of  decisions  then. 

14.  I understand  you  to  say,  that  ejectments  are  more  frequently  resorted  to  to  recover 
possession  than  to  recover  the  rent  due? — Yes;  I think,  as  at  present  advised,  that  the 
ejectment,  or  notice  to  quit,  is  most  prevalent. 

15.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  ejectments  against  overholding  tenants  are  more  usually 
bad  against  those  who  have  leases ; or  do  you  mean  to  say  that  an  ejectment  being  successful' 
m your  court,  is  generally  carried  through  to  eviction  ? — I cannot  say  that ; I know  nothing 
of  it,  officially,  after  it  passes  my  court,  and  when  I have  given  my  judgment ; sometimes 
I may  learn  what  has  been  done,  upon  the  report  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  upon  the  appeal ; 
but  where  there  are  leases  there  can  be  no  ejectment  for  overholding  in  general. 

16.  Is  it  youTjOpinion  that  ejectments  against  tenants,  from  year  to  year,  are  more  usual 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  possession  than  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  rent  ? — I 
think  them  very  usual  for  both  purposes ; I cannot  say  which  obtains  most.  If  it  is  brought 
to  recover  rent  it  would  not  be  an  accurate  or  specific  remedy,  prima  facie,  it  would  be  for 
etiction ; the  action  most  common  is  use  and  occupation.  I should  say,  and  repeat  it,  that 
the  piima  facie  object  in  the  ejectment  for  overholding  -vrould  appear  to  me  to  be  to  pvt  the 
party  out  of  possession. 

_ 17.  That  that  is  the  object  generally  ? — ^Yes ; I would  say  the  impression  upon  my  mind 

that  when  there  is  an  ejectment  brought  in  that  way  it  is  to  put  a party  out  of  possession. 

But  the  landlord  may,  and  often  does,  come  and  say,  “ If  you  pay  me  this  rent  I will  not 
put  you  out  of  possession.”  I do  not  know  that  he  does  say  so,  but  it  is  competent  to  him 
to  do  it,  or  to  persist  in  evicting  the  tenant,  if  he  is  so  minded. 
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N.  I'.  O'Gorman,  cst]. 
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18.  Do  you  recollect  auy  cases  coming  officially  beforoyou  in  which  Mr.  Kichard  Shee,  a 

landlord  in  Kilkenny,  was  tho  party? — Yes,  scvci’al  eases,  and  at  many  sessions.  In  a 
recent  instance  ho  brought  an  ejectment  for  rent,  due  last  September,  and  refused  a tender 
from  his  tenant  on  the  2nd  of  October,  because  he  was  not  tendered  the  costs  of  a then 
unserved  ejectment  for  that  rent.  , . , • ^ i.  • , 

19.  Has  be  usually  been  tho  complainant? — Yes,  and  also  complained  against : lor  instance, 
a tenant  of  his  brought  an  action  before  me  against  him,  in  trover,  but  the  action  was  miscon- 
ceived. It  was  under  those  circuinstfmces : this  poor  man  had  his  crop  standing,  an  almost 
ereen  crop  at  tho  time,  it  did  not  appear  on  the  evidence  to  bo  fit  for  reaping.  Mr.  Shoe 
Istraiiicd  the  green  crop ; he  had  it  cut  down  by  bis  men,  as  was  his  right  according  to  law- 
but  I think  a very  harsh  law,  and  I should  bo  very  glad  to  sec  it  abolished— but  he  cut  down 
the  crop  It  was  very  badly  saved;  it  was,  on  the  evidence,  m such  a stale  that  it  was  ready  to 
heat,  and  they  were  obliged  to  re-make  it,  as  I recollect,  and  at  the  c.xpensc  of  the  tenant,  and 
the  law  allows  it.  It  was  re-made,  and  in  a few  days  afterwards  it  was  canted  lor  what  it 
produced.  In  that  st.atc  it  produced  very  little  indeed ; but  whalovor  it  produced,  it  was  stated 
to  be  bouffht  up  bv  a person  who  was  surmised  to  be  a trustee  of  Mr.  bhee,  and  Mr.  bhoe 
did  not  appear  to  give  any  credit  for  tho  amount  of  that  sale  ; the  party  was  obliged  to  pay 
the  entire  rent  The  next  Cliristmas  or  so  lio  tendered  tlio  whole  ot  the  rent  and  paid  it,  and 
he  asked  then  for  an  allowance  of  what  the  crop  produced,  mismanaged  as  it  was.  Mr.  Shoe 
refused  this,  and  the  man  brought  liis  action  before  mo  to  see  if  ho  could^gct  redress  lor  the 


upon  the  occasion.  „ t n-  i i t 

20  The  corn  was  cut  for  the  accruing  rent?— For  the  rent  due  m ^lay  I think  ; and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  if  it  was  possible  to  consider  a subject  of  this  kind  bclorc  this 
tribunal  or  if  it  was  not  supposed  to  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  mention  it  now,  it  appears  to 
me  to  bo  an  enactment  which  requires  aiiicndmont ; 1 wish  to  see  amongst  other  things  a repeal 
of  that  clause ; I mean  the  power  of  the  landlord  to  come  upon  the  land  and  seize  tho  green 

or  standing  crops.  , ,,  , • i 

21.  In  the  case  where  a landlord  seizes  the  standing  crop,  does  the  haw  provide  any 
remedy  af'ainst  any  extravagant  expense  in  making  it  up? — >'ot  by  that  law,  but  be  docs  it 
at  bis  perO ; but  the  tenant  has  then  to  go  to  law  witli  him,  and  show  that  he  could  have 
done  it  better  liimsclf,  or  that  the  landlord  mismanaged  it ; and  he  must  proceed  by  a special 
action  upon  the  ease  generally,  before  me,  which  is  nothing  more  than  setting  forth  the 

whole  of  the  particulars  of  his  alleged  grievance. 

22.  Docs  that  involve  the  tenant  in  a groat  expense? — Yes,  it  does  some;  hut  merely  of 


a process  and  hcai'ing  before  mo. 

23.  Greater  than  any  other  civil  bill  process? — No. 

24.  What  is  the  expense  of  that  civil  bill? — Between  five  shillings  and  six  shillings;  six 

shillings  I should  say.  . , . • 

25.  It  drives  the  tenant  to  bo  tho  complainant  ? — ics;  he  must  submit  to  itor  bring  it 

before  me.  In  this  ease  the  evidence  bore  that  ho  got  nothing ; his  crop  was  seized,  it  was 
mis-saved,  it  was  in  fact  lost  to  him,  it  was  canted  for  llio  amount  it  would  fetch,  and  I 
believe  he  got  nothing.  _ 

26.  Are. instances  such  as  you  have  now  spoken  of,  frequent  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny:- 

Not  at  all.  No  such  thing,  to  my  recollection.  In  my  experience  of  the  landlords  in  the 
county,  they  arc  excellent  landlords.  Among  otlicrs,  Lord  Ormond  is  a pattern  for 
landlords.  , • ii. 

27.  Do  you  apply  your  remark  to  the  head  landlords,  or  would  you  extend  it  to  the 

middlemen? Yes.  1 would  say  pretty  much  so,  indeed ; but  I .should  say  that  1 findmore 

oppression  by  the  poor  people  among  themselves,  than  by  the  head  or  upjier  landlords 
against  the  lo'wor  tenantry.  Whenever  a man  gets  into  the  possession  of  land  as  a middle- 
man with  a small  capital — and  there  are  many  of  that  description — and  he  has  tenants  under 
him,  that  man  is  more  oppressive  than  any  other  man  as  a landlord.  The  poor  do  oppress 
each  other  amazingly,  and  use  great  exactions. 

28.  You  have  given  it  as  your  opinion  that  the  landlord’s  right  of  distraining  growing 
crops  might  bo  done  away  with? — Yes,  I have;  I deprecate  it  exceedingly. 

29.  Do  von  think  the  right  of  distress  altogether  might  bo  done  away  with  for  small 
sums,  say  under  £20  ; leaving  it  to  the  landlord  to  jirooeed  either  by  ejectment  or  by  civil 
bill  action  in  your  court,  for  the  recovery  of  bis  rent? — He  cannot  resort  to  an  action  for 
use  and  occupation,  if  there  is  a title  on  lease,  deed,  or  instrument.  He  must  then  resort 
to  his  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

30.  Or  proceed  for  the  rent  as  a debt  ? — Yes,  he  might  proceed  on  the  covenant,  if  under 
hand  and  seal,  or  on  other  writing  duly  stamped.  In  truth,  the  answer  to  this  query  would 
almost  require  a treatise.  'Wlicrethere  was  a direct  privity  by  deed,  lease,  or  between  tho 
immediate  parties,  it  may  bo  a fair  moot  whether  the  right  of  distress  might  not  lie  there 
usefully  abolished;  but  in  cases  of  derivative  interests  of  jointresses,  of  annuitants,  rent- 
chargers,  persons  holding  small  tenements,  and  leases  in  towns  and  villages,  and  many  other 
classes  of  eases  resulting  from  the  nature  of  tenures,  I think  llie  policy  or  justice  of  dcjiriving 
the  party  of  bis  power  of  distraint,  may  (until  great  alterations  in  tlie  law  of  landlord  and 
•tenant  are  made,)  be  very  properly  questioned  ; but  I go  with  the  spirit  of  this  query,  if  it 
were  possible  to  caiTy  it  out. 

31.  Under  the  existing  law  no  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  can  be  brought  against 
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a tsnaot  from  year  to  year  ? — No ; there  must  be  an  indenture,  a covenant,  or  a written 
agreement  of  some  kind  or  other,  duly  stamped. 

32.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  it  would  be  advisable  that  a power  should  be  given  to 
bring  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent,  in  such  cases  of  tenancies  from  year  to  year,  in 
order  to  recover  the  rent  ?— That  would  depend  upon  what  the  agreement  was  between 
the  parties.  An  action  for  use  and  occupation  is  a more  general  mode,  because  if  the  party 
fells  in  establishing  the  quantum  of  rent,  he  can  go  to  the  value  ; but  iu  cases  where  there 
is  no  indenture  or  no  specific  agreement  in  writing,  then  the  amount  would  be  a question  ; 
and  you  cannot  bring  your  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  unless  there  be  a specific  sum 
sued  for  and  alleged  to  be  due  upon  a given  day. 

33.  Does  the  replevin  system  under  the  6th  and  7th  of  William  IV.,  appear  to  you  to 
afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  tenant  who  may  be  wrongfully  distrained?— I think  it 
does.  The  assistant  barrister  has  nothing  to  do  when  the  preliminaries  are  established 
but  to  ascertain  the_ quantum  of  rent.  We  never  try  anything  like  title;  the  moment  the 
title  comes  in  question  we  dismiss  it. 

34.  Does  that  statute  appear  to  you  to  afford  the  means  of  preventing  the  landlord 
harassing  the  tenant  by  a vexatious  distress? — Yes ; it  does  m many  cases.  Suppose  the 
landlord  does  not  furnish  his  bill  of  particulars  almost  contemporaneously  with  the  distress, 
the  decision  is  against  him ; and  he  is  often  defeated  on  other  grounds. 

35.  Does  the  civil  bill  ejectment  system  appear  to  you  to  be  advantageous  or  otherwise 
to  the  tenant  ? — I do  pot  think  it,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  tenant. 

36.  Do  you  think  it  otherwise  ? — The  tenant  was  certainly  put  to  an  enormous  expense 
by  the  ejectment  in  the  superior  court.  It  was  ruinous  to  him ; but  then  the  present  system 
is  also  very  advantageous  to  the  landlord.  I am  speaking  not  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  Wm. 
IV.,  chap.  75,  called  Sir  Michael  0’Loughlen’s,but  of  Sir  John  Newport’s  bill.  The  pro- 
ceeding is  exceedingly  expeditious ; the  bringing  the  process  in  the  superior  court  gave  the 
tenant  more  time ; but,  if  it  did,  it  also  quadrupled  the  expense.  I think  the  fifteen  days’ 
notice  which  is  now;  given  is  hard  upon  the  tenant ; it  was  thirty  days  anterior  to  the  late 
alteration,  and  I think  fifteen  days’notice  is  a little  hard.  That  notice  very  often  gives  the 
landlord  his  rent  within  a very  short  space  of  time,  indeed,  within  the  period  of  one  session; 

but  the  thirty  days’  notice  very  often  gave  the  tenant  to  the  end  of  the  half  year, if  it  ran 

into  a sessions  it  could  not  be  tried  till  the  then  next  sessions.  I have  heard  that  complained 
of  where  parties  were  not  ready  with  their  rent. 

37.  Does  not  the  civil  bill  ejectment  give  the  tenant  an  opportunity  of  making  use  of  some 

matters,  by  way  of  defence,  not  open  to  him  upon  an  ejectment  from  the  superior  courts  ? 

Yes,  the  civil  bill  code  does  that  for  the  defendant ; in  fact,  the  assistant  barrister  acts  under 
an  equitable  jurisdiction  for  the  defendant.  We  are  allowed  to  take  an  equitable  view  of 
the  defendant’s  case,  but  we  hold  the  plaintiff  strictly. 

38.  In  your  opinion  is  not  that  advantageous  to  the  tenant?— Very,  because  the  man  is 
entitled  to  the  relief  which  a court  of  equity  would  afford  him  ; undoubtedly,  that  is  a very 
great  advantage. 

39.  Do  many  cases  come  before  you  aa-ising  out  of  disputes  upon  the  con-acre  system  ? 

Yes;  some.  I have  decided  eases  upon  that  point  in  a different  way,  I understand,  from 
other  assistant  barristers ; but  I understand  that  my  rule  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  judges. 
I hold  that  the  mere  usufruct  of  the  land  for  a period  within  a year  is  given,  that  is  what 
you  mean  by  the  con-acre  for  the  year  or  for  the  crop ; and  as  I hold  that  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  does  not  here  pbsist  between  the  parties  under  that  tenure ; it  is  not 
competent  to  the  landlord  to  distrain  that  crop,  either  in  the  ground  or  when  severed  from 
or  removed  out  of  the  ground ; but  that  you  must  proceed  upon  the  contract  with  the  party, 
and  that  you  must  not  treat  the  party  enjoying  the  land  for  the  crop  as  a tenant  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term  : I would  term  them  rather  vendor  and  vendee. 

40.  You  hold  that  you  must  not  resort  to  the  privilege  which  belongs  to  a landlord? 

Yes ; the  party  having  or  holding  a farm,  in  gener^  a middleman,  lets  so  many  acres  of  land 
as  con-acre,  at  so  much  an  acre,  and  he  either  manures  it, and  charges  so  much  more,  or  he 
does  not  manure  it, and  charges  so  much  less;  that  I rule  a personal  contract  between. the 
parties.  The  occupation  of  the  land  is  sold  for  half  a year  or  so,  according  to  the  rules  of 
husbandry  and  the  nature  of  the  crop,  and  I would  not  permit  a man,  under  those  circum- 
stances, to  distrain  a crop,  either  green  or  when  severed  from  the  soil.  I say  that  it  is  a 
contract  between  the  parties,  and  that  is  at  an  end  the  moment  the  time  for  severance  arrives, 
and  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  when  November  comes,  or  about  that  time,  the  crop  upon  the 
land  is  then  to  be  removed,  and  the  landlord  returns  to  his  cadginal  possession. 

41.  Have  any  decisions  of  your’stothat  effect  been  brought  before  the  judges  and  sus- 
tained?— Yes;  they  have  in  the  first  instance.  Some  years  ago  I made  a decision  which 
seemed  to  surprise  those  conversant  in  those  things  before,  but  it  seemed  to  me  just,  and  I 
acted  upon  it.^  I understood  the  present  lord  chief  justice,  when  at  the  bar,  to  have  been 
consulted  on  it,  and  that  he  concurred  with  me ; and  when  it  came  before  some  of  the  other 
judges  of  assize,  they  also  agreed  with  me ; and  I have  acted  upon  that  principle  ever  since 
without  its  being  questioned. 

+1.  vendor  has  a lien  upon  the  crop  ? — No ; I have  held 

that  he  must  proceed  upon  the  contract. 

43.  Do  you  hold  that  the  vendee  of  the  land  has  a right,  after  the  period  specified  in  the 

contract  has  expired,  to  enter  upon  the  land  and  carry  off  the  crop  ? Not  after  it,  to  be  sure, 

uthe  must  of  necessity  often  do  it  according  to  the  state  of  maturity  of  the  crop,  or  the 
^gain  13  of  no  advantage  to  him ; for  instance,  take  the  case  of  a hay  crop : he  must  cut 
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tRe  hay  at  the  period  of  its  maturity,  and  remove  it  to  the  plaee  to  which  _ he  wants  it 
removed,  and  he  would  for  his  own  interest  do  it  at  the  proper  time.  _ li^it  is  a crop  of 


potatoes  they  must  be  dug  out,  and  removed  from  the  land  before  or  in  November  or  so, 
Ld  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  or  they  would  be  ruined.  v r „„  „ 

44.  Supposing  the  contract  to  be,  that  the  potatoes  should  be  dug  before  the  1st  of 
November,  and  the  potatoes  are  not  dug  on  the  1st  of  November,  what  should  you  say  then  — 
Every  thing  depends  on  the  wording  of  the  contract;  but  I am  speaking  ot  the  prevalent 
custom ; the  case  put  in  the  present  interrogatory  has  come  before  me.  , 

45  Who  has  the  right  to  dig  the  crop  ?_If  it  is  left  m the  ground  heyoud  its  tmo  of 
maturitY,  I hare  hold  the  vondee  to  be  a person  incapable  of  performing  his  contact,  and 
I let  the  vendor  do  as' he  pleases,  at  his  peril  to  be  sure.  The  land  is  not  to  be  left  useless 


to  mm  ; ne  may  wane  to  piougn  it,  or  uo  'vuai  ......  — _ ‘ ;; 

and  call  upon  iL  party  by  notice  to  fetch  them  away,  charging  hira_  with  the  expense.  If 
he  neglects  to  do  that,  then  he  may  sell  them  for  what  they  may  bring,  or  if  valueless  (as 

they  sometimes  are,)  throw  them  out.  „ i i-  , -l-  at 

46  In  that  way  the  vendee  loses  every  thing  ? — ^Yes;  and  subjects  himselfto  the  payment 
of  the  sum  specifik  in  the  contract ; but  that  is  through  his  own  default,  very  often  his  mis- 
fortune. from  the  seasons.  .....  n . 

47.  Is  the  con-acre  system  prevalent  in  the  county  of  Carlow  — -Not  very  ; not  ne^  so 
much  as  in  Cork,  nor  so  much  as  in  Clare,  nor  do  I think  it  so  much  as  m W aicrford ; there 
a good  deal  upon  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  estate,  hut  they  go  on  very  qmetly. 

.P  ..  *•  .. .. il-.i  .......1.1  Kq  arliricaVilfi  in  flisniif 


s it  appear  to  you  that  it  would  be  advisable,  in  disputes  arising  out  of  that  system, 
* matter  referred  to  the  magistrates  as  arbitrators  f— I do ; I always  wish  to  have 


48.  Does  it  „ 

to  have  the  matter  referred  to  the  magistrates  a j • t ii,  u 

it  decided  by  arbitration.  I think  they  are  much  more  competent  to  decide  these  cases  ..ban 
I am,  or  a iury,  either  of  twelve,  or  a jury  of  three,  whom  we  call  arbitrators. 

49  In  the  county  of  Kilkenny  do  many  cases  of  dispute,  arising  from  disputed  inheritance 

connected  with  the  occupation  of  land,  come  before  you;  for  instance,  a farm  being  t^en 

possession  of  by  the  second  husband,  rather  than  gomg  to  the  chiidrp  of  the  first  husband  ?- 
You  allude  now  to  the  powers  we  have  under  what  is  termed,  Sir  Michael  O Longhlen  s 
Statute,  of  deciding  upon  disputed  questions  regarding  the  possession  of  lands,  we  call  it  an 
eiectment  upon  title ; but  we  enter  into  no  title  but  the  right  of  possession,  that  we  must  do, 
in  the  first  instance.  In  order  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover  upon  the  ejectment,  he  must 
show  that  he  and  the  defendant  claim  under  a common  title ; if  he  does  not  do  that  we  must 
dismiss  the  partjr,  because  by  that  statute  we  are  entitled  to  decide  upon  claims  of  possession 

as  between  parties  holding  under  a common  title.  _ _ t, 

50  Does  that  rule  impose  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  deciding  cases  winch  come 

before  the  assistant  barrister  ?— Yes,  it  does.  I have  never  been  able  to  make  many  decisions 
under  that  statute ; I think  that  act  of  parliament  has  in  that  respect  failed;  I have  never 
been  able  to  make  much  of  it.  ^ . 

51.  Have  many  outrages  that  have  come  before  you  on  the  crown  side  oi  the  court  been 
connected  with  agrarian  matters  ? — ^When  I first  went  to  Kilkenny  I found  it  in  a very 
disturbed  state  ;indeed_  very  much  so. 


62.  From  what  particular  drcumstances  did  those  disturbances  arise?— I found  it  in  a 


state  of  very  great  confusion ; I found  serious  difficulties  at  first  in  administering  justice ; 
found  that  the  hurling  system  prevailed,  and  a system  of  intimidation  and  terror  ; and  there 
were  at  that  time  some  agrarian  disturbances,  and  much  rioting  and  stone-throwing  at  fairs 
and  markets;,  • I cured  them  after  a little  time.  , , • 

53.  How  ffid  you  effect  that  cure  ? — By  showing  a good  deal  of  resolution  and  decision, 
and  by  giving  to  juries  and  witnesses  what  I considered  a very  proper  tone,  assuring  them 
that  the  law  would  prove  too  strong  for  its  enemies,  and  that  I was  determined  upon  a 
vigorous  administration  of  it.  I selected  persons  who  had  been  the  greatest  offenders,  and 
punished  them  with  what  was  called  severity,  very  great  severity,  but  in  my  judgment 
necessary  and  well-timed,  and  it  proved  efficacious. 

54.  Have  many  of  these  outrages  arisen  from  disputes  about  land  ? — ery  few  to  my 
knowledge,  except  in  the  beginning  when  we  had  the  system  I have  called  the 
system ; 'it  originated  among  the  sons  of  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers’  servant  boys ; I found 
them  exceedingly  active  in  the  beginning.  They  were  the  persons  who  principally  com- 
mitted the  outrages,  though  there  were  some  other  bad  persons  with  them.  I made  several 
severe  examples  of  them  in  the  beginning,  and  very  soon  put  an  end  to  that  system. 

65.  In  what  description  of  outrages  were  they  active  ? — Robberies  at  night.  Going  into 
each  other’s  barns,  and  robbing  each  other  at  fairs  and  markets,  and  burning  I beHeve  was 
also  attempted ; there  was  much  robbery  through  intimidation.  , 

56.  Had  the  hurling  system  anything  to  do  with  the  occupation  of  land,  or  the  relation  of 

landlord  and  tenant  ? — It  was  made  subservient  to  it,  and  it  kept  the  country  exceedingly 
disturbed ; there  were  two  factions  constantly  fighting  about  them.  I got  hold  of  sever^  of 
those  who  were  the  ringleaders  and  the  greatest  offenders,  and  gave  them  a good  deal  ot 
imprisonment,  and  also  transported  many  of  them  for  seven  years.  _ 

57.  Do  you  consider  that  that  course  suppressed  a good  deal  of  the  disturbances,  and 
restored  the  due  administration  of  the  law  ? — ^ es ; it  is  attributed  to  that ; the  magistrates, 
and  I believe  the  people  of  the  county,  think  so.  The  battles  were  regularly  fought  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  at  fairs  and  markets ; and  many  cases  were  brought  before  me  m 
the  way  of  indictments,  for  forcible  possession,  and  forcible  retention  of  possession.  I found 
in  the  long  run  that  this  was  only  another  mode  of  trying  the  civil  right  in  the 
experiment,  upon  the  criminal  law.  I then  told  the  grand  jury  that  unless  they  found  the 
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criminal  law  of  the  country  to  have  been  violated,  that  the  mere  moliter  manus,  or  the  mere 
holding  or  taking  possession,  without  a distinct  violation  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  land, 
would  not  warrant  them  in  finding  bills,  because  I found  that  I was  made  the  instrument,  at 
the  criminal  sessions,  of  deciding  upon  civil  rights,  or  at  least  attempting  to  do  so. 

58.  Does  not  the  resorting  to  that  mode  indicate  a want  of  means  of  trying  the  right  in  a 
proper  manner? — -Yes,  I think  it  does  something  in  that  way;  but  the  suitors  resorted  to 
the  plan  of  indictment,  in  the  case  I put,  to  save  expense,  and  often  did  it  very  dexterously. 

59.  According  to  the  construction  put  upon  Sir  Michael  O’Loughlen’s  statute,  an  action  as 
to  land  is  not  triable  except  in  the  superior  courts  ? — I go  no  such  leugth ; I say  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  working  of  the  act ; I have  decided  few  eases  on  it.  I could  not  try  any 
case  of  title,  whether  as  to  possession  of  lands  or  otherwise,  before  that  act,  and  now  can 
only  do  so  as  to  possession,  where  the  parties  hold  under  a common  title. 

60.  You  state  that  that  law  is  inoperative  at  present  ? — 1 merely  say  I have  not  been  able 
to  decide  many  cases  upon  it;  I do  not  thinlc  I ever  made  three  decisions  upon  it;  I think  I 
have  generally  failed  in  being  able  to  carry  it  out,  but  I have  in  some  instances.  It  is  by  no 
means  generally  resorted  to  as  an  ejectment  proceeding. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.  ] 

Nicholas  Maher,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  I believe  you  act  as  agent  for  your  namesake,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary? — Yes. 

2.  Do  you  reside  at  Thurles? — Yes. 

3.  Do  you  act  as  agent  for  any  other  person  in  that  county  ? — Yes ; for  a cousin  of  mine, 
Mr.  John  Maher. 

4.  Are  the  estates  which  are  under  your  care  extensive  ? — They  are.  The  estate  and 
property  of  Mr.  Valentine  Maher,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  are  extensive,  the  property 
runs  over  about  19,000  acres ; the  estate  alone  is  something  about  15,000  acres. 

5.  Part  of  the  19,000? — ^Yes;  the  fee  simple.  The  other  4,000  acres  are  leasehold 
property. 

6.  Is  it  situate  together,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  county  ? — In  different  parts  of  the  county. 

7.  Is  it  mostly  arable  or  pasture  ? — It  is  both  arable  and  pasture ; let  to  tenants. 

8.  Is  it  mostly  in  small  or  large  farms  ? — There  are  both  large  and  small  farms. 

9.  Can  you  state  the  average  size  of  the  farms  ? — There  is  one  tenant  who  holds  as  much 
as  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  acres. 

10.  Does  he  occupy  that  land  himself? — No;  he  has  the  land  let  to  tenants  who  hold 
under  him ; he  sets  it  in  twenty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  acres. 

11.  Have  these  lettings  been  mostly  made  by  yourself  to  the  tenants  who  hold  immediately 
under  Mr.  Maher  ? — No ; they  were  made  by  Mr.  Maher’s  father,  and  many  of  them  were 
made  by  the  parties  from  whom  Mr.  Valentino  Maher  purchased.  He  has  been  buying  land 
for  the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards. 

12.  Are  the  lettings  mostly  by  leases,  or  are  they  farms  held  by  tenants-at-will  ? — They 
are  mostly  tenants-at-will ; there  are  some  leases. 

13.  Have  leases  been  granted  of  late  years  ? — No. 

14.  Have  you  had  many  appheations  made  to  you  for  leases? — Mr.  Valentine  Maher  has 
had  no  applications  for  leases,  or  very  few.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Valentine 
Maher  directed  me  to  give  all  his  tenants  leases  who  wished  for  them,  when  they  came  in 
to  pay  their  rents.  Accordingly  as  they  paid  their  rents  I told  them  they  might  have  leases 
if  they  wished  it,  and  the  answer  I generally  got  from  them  was,  that  they  were  quite  content 
as  they  were ; and  I think  on  the  whole  rental  I took  down  the  names  only  of  six  or  seven 
parties  who  made  applications,  and  not  one  of  them  has  since  taken  out  a lease. 

15.  Do  you  tbiek  that  the  stamp  duty  made  a difference  in  the  number  of  applications  for 

leases  ? No ; they  seem  to  have  confidence  in  Mr.  Maher,  who  never  disturbs  a tenant  as 

long  as  he  pays  his  rent.  They  are  quite  satisfied  that  as  long  as  they  pay  their  rents 
they  never  widl  be  disturbed. 

16.  Is  there  any  charge  made  for  a lease  except  the  stamp  ? — None. 

17.  In  point  of  fact  have  the  same  tenants  remained  a good  while  upon  the  estate? — Yes, 
they  have,  a considerable  time. 

18.  Are  there  many  parts  of  the  estate,  to  which  you  refer,  let  in  portions  so  small  as 
four  or  five  acres  ?■ — Yes ; we  find  that  it  is  so, in  consequence  of  the  father  of  Mr.  Maher 
giving  long  leases ; when  those  leases  fell  out  we  found  a large  population  upon  the  property. 

19.  What  has’  been  the  ordinary  course  of  dealing  with  that  population  ?. — We  leave  them 
in  possession. 

20.  Were  there  any  clauses  against  sub-letting  in  those  leases? — In  some  instances  there 
Tvere,  hut  in  very  few.  I think  there  are  some  few  cases,  but  there  were  none  in  the  original 
leases  made  by  IVIr.  Valentine  Maher’s  father. 

21.  In  the  course  of  your  agency  has  it  happened  to  you  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse 
often  to  the  civil  hill  court  ? — In  the  case  of  the  estate  of 'Mr.  Valentine  Maher,  I have  had 
recourse  to  it,  but  not  frequently;  in  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Maher  I have  had  no  recourse  to  it. 

22.  'What  is  the  course  of  proceeding  you  usually  adopt? — Where  they  are  tenants-at- 
Tvill  1 serve  them  with  six  months’  notice.  There  is  now  a year  and  a half’s  rent  due  on  the 
1st  of  November  last,  to  Mr.  Valentine  Maher;  on  the  1st  of  November  I issue  a notice  direct- 
ing the  tenants  to  come  to  ray  office  on  the  10th  day  of  December;  I require  them  to  pay  a 
year’s  rent  out  of  the  year  and  a half;  if  they  cannot  pay,  I give  them  a month,  or  two,  or 
three  months,  according  as  I find  they  have  kept  their  word  on  former  occasions,  and  as 
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I6tk December, they  deserve  indulgence ; if  not,  I probably  may  thi'eaten  them,  but  at  all  events  there  is  no 

' proceeding  taken  against  any  of  the  tenants  until  the  month  of  May,  after  when  they  will 

17.  owe  two  year’s  rent.  If  I find  the  tenant  does  not  pay  a year’s  rent  before  he  owes  two 

Nicholas  Maher,  esq.  years,  I then  serve  him  with  a notice  to  quit,  and  1 may  be  forced  then  to  proceed  against 
him,  and  serve  him  with  an  ejectment,  and  remove  him ; but  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  tliat 
I believe  in  the  last  five  years  I have  not  put  out  more  than  four  persons.  If  a man  does 
not  pay  one  year’s  rent  on  the  1st  of  May,  when  two  years’  rent  are  due,  the  course  I pursue 
is  then  to  serve  him  with  a notice  to  quit,  and  he  is  ejected  the  November  following,  then 
owing  two  and  a half  years’  rent. 

23.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  tenants  on  that  estate  to  pay  a year’s  rent  at  once. — Yes,  it 
is  always  the  course. 

24.  The  large  as  well  as  the  small  tenants  ? — Yes ; there  are  two  or  three  persons  who 
are  particular  people,  and  break  through  my  rule.  They  come  in  and  pay  half-yearly  their 
rent,  and  force  it  upon  me.  One  of  them  is  a Catholic  clergyman. 

25.  In  the  case  of  a tenant  taking  a farm  upon  the  estate,  is  it  understood  that  he  does 
not  begin  to  pay  any  rent  till  a yeai*  and  a half  after  possession  ? — ^Yes ; just  so. 

26.  You  said  your  practice  was,  when  a lease  fell  out,  not  to  disturb  any  of  the  occu- 
piers?— Yes. 

27.  Do  you  leave  them  in  possession  of  the  same  quantity  of  ground  they  had  before,  or 
do  you  make  any  new  disposition  of  the  farm? — I generally  leave  them  the  ground  that 
they  had  before. 

28.  Do  you  find  that  they  hold  the  land  in  separate  lots,  or  in  common  ?--In  separate 
lots ; and  I have  been  frequently  obliged  to  bring  ejectments  in  consequence  against  separate 
parties ; for  instance,  A.  B.,  C.  D.,  and  E.  F.,  take  a farm  together  as  joint  lessees.  A.  B. 
and  C.  D.  pay  their  rent ; E.  F.  does  not.  I consider  it  would  be  a hardship  to  visit  upon 
A.  B.  and  C.  D.  the  defalcation  of  E.  F.,  and  eject  the  whole,  including  those  who  pay  for 
their  portions,  and  E.  F.,  who  does  not;  therefore,  E.  F.  is  ejected,  and  A.  B.  and  C.  D. 
remain  in  possession. 

29.  To  what  extent  do  you  allow  that  subdivision ; what  is  the  smallest  quantity  that  any 
tenant  farms  ? — There  are  tenants  who  have  as  small  a quantity  as  an  acre,  where  there  has 
been  much  sub-letting. 

30.  And  even  in  those  cases,  if  they  have  conducted  themselves  well,  you  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  ejecting  them  f — No,  I have  not. 

31.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  of  two,  or  three,  or  foui'  acres  pay  their  rents  well? — I 
have  very  little  to  do  with  them ; but  I find  that  they  are  forced  to  pay  it. 

32.  You  have  not  many  tenants  holding  farms  so  small  as  that? — J^o. 

33.  I allude  to  cases  where  you  have  re-let  land  which  has  fallen  into  your  hands  ? — I have 
very  few  tenants  upon  the  estate  of  that  kind;  but  Ifind  that  they  pay  as  well  as  the  larger  ones. 

34.  Have  such  tenants  any  other  means  of  making  their  rent,  but  out  of  their  land  ? — 
Nothing  but  their  labour. 

35.  Do  they  get  employment  for  it  ? — They  endeavour  to  do  so ; and  the  want  of  it  is 
the  great  misfortune  of  the  country. 

36.  Do  they  in  point  of  fact  find  some  means  of  getting  employment? — Yes. 

37.  And  they  make  their  rent  by  other  means  than  from  the  three  or  four  acres? — Yes. 

38.  How  do  you  manage  in  reference  to  the  subdivision,  where  there  are  no  leases : do 
you  permit  it,  or  what  means  do  you  take  to  prevent  it  ? — Where  there  is  no  lease,  we 
prevent  it  in  the  best  way  we  can. 

39.  Suppose  a tenant  dies,  and  the  farm  is  divided  among  his  family,  what  steps  do  you 
take  then? — That  we  cannot  well  prevent.  We  endeavoui*  as  well  as  we  can  to  prevent  it. 
If  A.  B.,  the  tenant,  takes  forty  acres  of  land ; if  he  dies  he  may  will  it  to  his  eldest  son,  or 
probably  to  two  of  them ; but  beyond  that  we  do  not  like  to  allow  it. 

40.  "l^at  means  do  you  talce,  or  do  you  take  any  to  prevent  it  ? — We  have  not  taken 
any  means.  Scarcely  any  case  of  the  kind  has  occurred. 

41.  Is  it  the  usual  practice  with  a farmer  who  holds  from  year  to  year,  to  divide  his 
holding  among  his  children  at  his  death? — No  ; I do  not  find  that  to  be  the  case  in  general. 

42.  I allude  to  the  country  generally  ? — No. 

43.  In  what  state  are  the  farms  to  which  you  have  referred,  as  to  improvements  in  the  build- 
ings ? — There  is  very  little  improvement ; very  little  what  are  called  permanent  improvements. 

44.  Have  any,  and  what  steps,  been  taken  by  the  landlords  to  encourage  improvements, 
in  the  way  of  building  upon  the  estates  ? — None ; no  steps  have  been  taken  of  that  kind. 
In  the  county  of  Tipperary  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a tenant  to  make  what  I call  improve- 
ments. Some  of  them  do ; but  in  general  they  are  not  an  improving  class  of  tenantry.  I 
think  they  are  not  a good  farming  class  of  tenantry. 

45.  Is  it  or  not  the  system  for  the  landlord  to  make  any  outlay  on  improvements 
in  building  or  otherwise  ? — No ; Mr.  Valentine  Maher  does  not.  He  sets  the  land  fairly  for 
the  value  of  it,  and  he  leaves  it  to  themselves.  He  may  speak  to  them  about  improvements. 

46.  In  fixing  the  value  of  the  land,  do  you  fix  that  vdue  upon  it,  without  reference  to  any 
building  for  farming  purposes  upon  it? — Yes. 

47.  Without  reference  to  any  convenience  or  want  of  convenience,  in  buildings  for  farming 
purposes? — Yes,  just  so,  it  is  let  without  any  reference  to  convenience  or  want  of  conve- 
nience ; a fair  value  is  set  upon  what  the  land  will  produce. 

48.  On  the  exph-ation  of  a middleman’s  lease,  is  it  usual  to  let  the  tenants  continue  to  pay 
rent  to  the  middleman,  or  do  you  receive  them  as  immediate  tenants  to  Mr.  Maher  ? — On 
the  expiration  of  a lease,  I set  to  the  tenants  I find  upon  the  land. 
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49.  With  reference  to  the  landlord’s  .expenditure  on  buildings  in  the  occupation  of  the 
tenants,  was  your  answer,  that  no  expenditure  was  made  by  them,  intended  to  apply  to  the 
county  of  Tipperary  generaUy  ?— I may  say  generaUy.  There  are  some  instances,  but  I do 
not  think  there  are  many  landlords  in  Tipperary  who  lay  out  money  in  improvements.  I 
beheve  Mr.  Baron  Pennefather  has  done  it.  I cannot  speak  to  any  one  else. 

50.  Does  Mr.  Maher’s  estate  run  near  to  Baron  Pennefather’s  ? No. 

51.  Have  you  much  general  knowledge  of  the  value  of  land  in  Tipperary  ?_I  manage 

■very  extensively  in  the  farming  way,  for  both  Mr.  Valentine  Maher,  and  Mr.  John  Maher, 
and  I think  I understand  farming  well,  and  the  value  of  land.  ’ 

52.  Have  you  much  general  knowledge  of  the  rents  which  are  paid  in  Tipperary  f No, 

I have  not.  Having  so  large  an  estate  under  my  care,  I think  I have  got  sufficient  to  attend 
to,  though  I may  have  some  knowledge  of  the  estates  immediately  adjoining  where  I am. 

53.  Is  your  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  state  generally  whether  it  is  your  impres- 
sion that  rents  are  high  or  moderate  in  Tipperary  ? — I think  the  lands  are  fairly  set  in  some 
instances.  I think  they  are  badly  farmed  a good  deal  of  them,  and  a good  deal  let  too  high. 

54.  If  the  occupiers  are  not  prosperous,  do  you  attribute  that  more  to  the  mismanagement 
of  their  farms,  rather  than  to  the  rate  of  rents  ? — Yes,  indeed  I do,  to  their  badly  farming 
the  land  in  many  instances. 

55.  What  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  landlords  to  improve  their  mode  of  farming  ? 

Very  little.  We  have  an  agricultural  society,  and  it  has  done  some  good. 

56.  How  is  the  agricultural  society  supported  ?— By  donations  and  subscriptions  from 
the  landed  proprietors  generally  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'57.  Is  there  an  agriculturist  belonging  to  the  society  ? — No  ; we  are  only  yet  in  our  infancy. 

58.  Do  the  farmers  in  Tipperai-y  appear  to  you  to  be  improving  in  their  condition,  or  in 
the  .management  of  their  farms? — I really  do  not  think  they  are. 

59.  What  course  do  you  take  when  you  have  to  set  a farm,  in  order  to  fix  the  value  upon 

it,  Do  you  take  it  upon  yourself  to  fix  the  value,  or  do  you  employ  a professional  valuator  ? 

I go  and  look  at  the  land  myself.  My  course  is  this ; I advertise  the  land  to  be  let,  and  I 
put  a value  upon  it,  and  that  I call  the  fair  rent  it  ought  to  bring ; and  it  is  generally  from 
8s.  to  185.  per  statute  acre. 

60.  In  looking  at  the  land,  can  jou  give  us  a little  more  particularly,  the  course  you 
pursue  ? Do  you  begin  by  ascertaining  in  your  own  mind  what  the  land  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing ? Is  that  the  first  process  ? — Yes. 

61.  What  proportion  do  you  then  consider  that  the  rent  ought  to  bear  to  the  gross  pro- 
duce of  the  farm?  Supposing  the  farm  could  actually  produce  in  money  £100  a-year,  what 

proportion  of  that  should  you  consider  ought  to  be  the  rent  payable  by  the  tenant  ? I 

should  say  about  one-third ; perhaps  a little  more  ; but  very  little  more. 

62.  You  mean  that  the  farm  should  make  three  rents  ? — ^Yes,  very  nearly  three  rents  ; I 
lyould  say  a little  more  than  one-third,  because  I consider  labour  is  so  cheap  in  Ireland. 

63.  What  is  the  rate  of  labour  in  Tipperary? — You  get  men  in  Tipperary  to  work  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  every  day  you  employ  them,  at  a-day. 

64.  That  is  when  giving  them  constant  employment? — Yes. 

_ ,65.  Do  they  receive  any  other  advantage  ? — other  advantage ; and  they  make  great 
interest,  and  get  recommendations  to  try  to  get  into  a gentleman’s  employment  at  those  wages. 

66.  Do  you  find  them  ready  to  take  agricultural  work  much  by  the  piece  ? Yes. 

67.  In  that  way  do  they  earn  more  than  the  average  of  a-day  ? Yes,  they  do 

certainly ; I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

68.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  farming  in  Tipperary,  do  you  conceive  that  the 

produce  of  the  land  might  be  considerably  improved  by  a better  system  of  farming  ? I have 

no  doubt  of  it. 

69. ^  Would  not  a better  system  of  farming  in  some  degree  be  promoted  by  an  improve- 
ment in  the  farm  buildings,  as  one  means  ?— Yes,  I think  so  ; but  I do  not  think  that  those 
men  wish  for  it.  In  fact  they  have  not  in  reality  a desire  for  it,  even  those  that  can  afford 
it.  I know  farmers  who  could  afford  to  build,  or  make  their  houses  comfortable,  and  they 
liave  no  disposition  to  do  it. 

70.  I did  not  apply  the  question  so  much  to  buildings  for  residence,  as  farming  buildings 
for  cattle  and  other  things  ? — They  have  no  desire  for  it ; and  the  true  reason  for  my  saying 
they  farm  badly  is  this,  that  they  have  one  system  of  farming  land.  They  take  a crop  or 
two  of  potatoes ; they  then  take  a crop  of  wheat,  and  after  that  a crop  of  potatoes  again, 
and  a crop  of  wheat  again,  and  that  upon  land  which  is  not  of  the  best  quality.  That  is 
their  system,  and  you  cannot  get  them  to  change  it ; and  where  a tenant  has  thirty  or  forty 
acres  of  land,  if  he  had  one-third  of  it  well  tilled  and  properly  cultivated,  I think  it  would 
produce  him  more  than  half  of  what  it  does  at  his  present  mode  of  farming. 

71.  In  farming  for  the  gentlemen  you  have  alluded  to,  of  course  you  adopt  a better 
system  than  the  ordinary  farmers  do  ? — I have  very  little  tillage  ; Mr.  Valentine  Maher’s 
demesne,  and  the  land  on  his  own  lands,  are  all  grass,  I only  buy  and  sell  stock. 

72.  Do  many  resident  gentlemen  in  the  country  till  extensively  ? — No,  not  many  ; very 
ew,  there  is  one  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  who  does,  and  does  it  well,  Mr.  Trant, 

JJooca. 

73.  Where  it  is  done  well  is  there  a disposition  to  imitate  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  in 
toe  neighbourhood  ? — No,  there  is  not  in  general. 

74.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  want  of  desire  to  improve? It  is  the  system  they 

are  got  into,  and  they  cannot  be  persuaded  out  of  it ; no  reasoning,  no  advice,  will  put 

them  out  of  it.  > r 
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75.  When  you  spoke  of  two  crops  of  potatoes,  do  you  mean  that  they  commenced  with 
a ley  held  ? — Yes. 

76.  First, potatoes, and  then  wheat? — Yes.  _ _ 

77.  And  then  manure  ? — No  ; without  manure,  they  will  dig  the  stubble  a.nd  then  crop  it 

again  with  potatoes,  and  afterwards  with  wheat  or  oats ; I could  name  numbers  of  persona 
with  whom  that  is  the  process  of  farming,  and  I think  you  will  say  I was  justined  in  calling 
them  bad  farmers.  „ „ ...  . • i i . 

78.  Do  you  say  that  that  is  the  practice  generally  ? — Yes,  it  is  extensively  , almost  the 

”^7'9.^^^^Se  landowners  take  no  steps  to  endeavour  to  introduce  a better  system,  such  as 
having  a model  farm  ?— No,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  country  ; I do  not  think  there  is 
one  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  ,,  j , • e 

. 80.  Having  received  an  offer  for  the  land  to  which  you  have  alluded  m a former  answer, 
what  is  the  course  you  pursue  ? — My  course  is  to  set  it  to  the  man  who  goes  nearest  the 
value  I put  upon  it ; and  if  he  offers  under  my  valuation,  I am  the  more  disposed  to  deal 
with  him.  . • . . 9 v 

81.  Is  this  only  in  the  case  where  there  is  no  occupying  tenant  .—  res. 

82.  How  do  you  proceed  where  there  is  an  occupying  tenant — I set  it  to  him. 

83.  How  do  you  ascertain  the  value  ?— I set  the  value  I conceive  to  be  fair,  and  ask  him 
what  he  will  give. 

84.  Do  you  advertise  in  that  case  ? — Never. 

85.  When  you  advertise  for  offers  do  you  find  there  are  usually  many  persons  who  come 

forward  to  make  offers  ?— Yes ; very  many.  , . . 

86.  Do  those  offers  come  from  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  irom  people  at  a distance, 

or  both  ? — Both.  . , , , , i • i. 

87.  Has  yom*  advertising  for  tenders  been  noticed  by  the  country  people  in  any  hostile 

manner  ?— Never.  i • 

88.  Have  you  often  had  a farm  so  situated  that  you  could  advertise  it,  there  not  being 

occupiers  upon  it  ? — I believe  three  or  four.  _ j o t i. 

89.  Have  they  been  let  to  strangers,  or  people  in  the  neighbourhood  i — i have  nnc  at 
this  moment  unlet,  and  have  received  proposals  for  it ; I have  eighteen  proposals  for  it;  I 
have  put  the  value  upon  it  of  16^.  the  statute  acre,  and  I have  been  offered  30s. 

90.  Supposing  the  farm  was  let  at  1 6s.,  and  you  exercised  your  own  judgment  freely  in  the 
choice  of  a tenant,  do  you  apprehend  any  bad  consequences  from  that  course  ?— Not  the 


least.  . . 

91.  Do  you  expect  any  fine  or  payment  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  upon  going  into 
possession  ? — No  ; no  payment  or  fine. 

92.  No  payment  of  back  rent  ? — No  ; no  payment  nor  fine ; and  I think  it  right  to  state 
that  I never  received  a donation  or  compliment  from  any  tenant,  of  any  kind  whatever  ; the 
farm  I have  just  spoken  of  had  been  held  by  a gentleman  who  is  gone  to  France ; he  was 
bound  by  his  lease  not  to  sub-let  it,  and  he  has  surrendered  it._ 

93.  Do  you  understand  at  all  in  Tipperary  what  is  kno.wn  in  the  north  of  Ireland  as  the 
tenant-right,  by  which  a tenant  without  a lease  expects  a sum  of  money  for  giving  up  the 
possession  of  the  land,  either  from  the  landlord,  if  taking  possession,  or  from  another  tenant 
to  whom  he  may  give  up  the  farm  ?— That  is  expected  in  Tipperary  ; I have  offered  myself 
for  fourteen  Irish  acres  to  a tenant  at  will,  who  held  at  £l  lOs.  an  acre,  and  if  that  land  was 
to  be  let  to-morrow,  I would  not  charge  more  for  it ; so  much  so  do  I look  upon  the  land 
as  fairly  set,  that  last  year  and  this  year  I gave  this  tenant  15  per  cent,  abatement  upon 
his  rent  from  the  fall  in  agricultural  produce,  and  conceived  he  had  a right  to  it,  and  though 
there  is  no  lease,  I offered  him  £200  for  his  interest,  which  he  refused,  and  as  long  as  he 
pays  the  rent,  he  will  not  be  disturbed,  and  he  can  have  a lease  whenever  he  wishes. 

94.  Is  that  custom  of  paying  in  that  way  pretty  general  in  Tipperary  ? — No,  I do  not 
say  it  is ; I believe  it  is  not.  I believe  it  is  in  a great  measure  confined  to  Mr.  Maher. 

95.  Is  that  the  custom  throughout  Mr.  Maher’s  estate,  or  did  you  offer  it  in  that  case 

from  any  particular  circumstances  ? — Yes,  just  so.  I knew  the  place,  and  wished  to  get  it, 
and  though  he  had  no  lease,  I conceived  1 was  bound  to  pay  him  if  I wished  to  get  the  land 
from  him.  _ _ . . 

96.  Supposing  a tenant  going  away  desirous  of  naming  Ms  successor,  is  it  the  practice  m 
the  county  of  Tipperary  that  a sum  of  money  passes  from  the  incoming  tenant  to  the  out- 
going tenant  for  his  occupation? — Yes,  it  is.  I have  known  instances  occur  upon  the  estate 
where  a tenant  sells  his  interest,  though  he  has  no  lease,  and  he  goes  out  and  probably  takes 
his  family  to  America,  after  getting  such  a thing  as  £10  an  acre;  hut  he  never  does  that 
without  my  consent.  The  man  who  is  ready  to  give  him  the  money  comes  and  says,  “ Wm 
you  be  satisfied  with  me  as  a tenant  if  I find  the  money  ? ” If  the  man  has  a good  chai’acter 
I consent,  and  I find  the  exchange  in  some  instances  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  estate. 

97.  Is  that  practice  at  all  general  in  Tipperary? — ^Yes,  it  is. 

98.  Do  you  find  any  agrarian  disturbances  arise  from  those  exchanges? — No,  not  any- 
thing of  the  kind  has  come  within  my  knowledge. 

99.  Suppose  a tenant  gives  up  his  holding  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  pay  his  rent 
to  his  landlord,  in  cases  where  the  landlord  has  got  an  ejectment  against  him,  or  he  wishes 
him  to  give  it  up,  is  it  the  custom  for  that  man  to  receive  anything  lilce  the  tenant-right  from 
the  man  who  next  takes  the  land  ? — I believe  it  is  the  case ; but  1 have  no  knowledge  of  my 
own  upon  the  subject.  I have  given  you  the  behef  on  my  mind  ; but  it  is  a belief  without 
proof. 
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100.  Whore  a large  farm  has  fallen  in,  and  you  have  had  occasion  to  re-let  it.  have  you 

generally  found  that  the  tenajits  paid  higher  rents  to  the  middleman  than  you  have  let  it  to 
Siem  at?— I have  been  obliged  to  put  out  a middleman,  and  I never  would  think  of  letting 
that  land  at  the  price  he  got  for  it.  ® 

101.  It  was  too  high? — Yes,  entirel;^  too  high ; and  the  lower  you  go  in  the  class  of 
middlemen  the  worse  you  find  them;  in  fact,  I do  not  understand  the  English  lano-uage 
sufficiently  to  describe  their  cruelty  and  barbarity  as  they  ought  to  be  described.  ° ^ 

102.  Have  you  had  many  agrarian  disturbances  in  connexion  with  your  part  of 
Tipperary  ? — Yes,  there  have  been. 

103.  To  what  do  you  attribute  them  in  a great  measure  ?— I think  a great  deal  grows 

out  of  the  taking  of  land.  ® 

104.  Out  of  the  mere  act  of  taking  land  ? — Yes. 

105.  Does  it  arise  out  of  the  rent  attempted  to  be  charged? — No,  it  is  the  putting  the 

tenant  out.  ^ 

106.  When  a tenpt  is  put  out  owing  a large  arrear,  do  you  thinlc  that  the  same  discon- 
tent is  likely  to  arise  ? — ^No  ; I can  put  out  to-morrow  any  non-paying  tenant,  as  I have 
before  stated,  on  Mr.  Maher’s  estate,  without  any  fear  to  myself. 

107.  You  allude  to  cases  where  rent  is  due? — Yes,  where  they  owe  a good  deal  of  rent, 
and  have  had  good  opportunities  of  making  the  rent,  and  have  had  great  indulgences ; where 
tliey  are  put  outjowing  two  or  three  years’  rout,  there  is  no  sympathy  for  them. 

108.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  set  land  from  which  a man  has  been  ejected? Not  the 

least ; I have  only  had  four  oi*  five  instances,  and  have  had  offers  directly! 

109.  Where  there  are  agrarian  disturbances,  are  they  directed  principally  against  the 
middleman  to  whom  you  have  alluded  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are ; they  may  also  occur  in  this 
way : there  are  many  proprietors  of  land  in  Tipperary  who  nominally  have  two,  three,  or  four 
thousand  a-year ; those  men  are  paying  heavy  interest  on  mortgages  and  judgments,  and 
those  men  are  constantly,  from  their  own  necessities,  obliged  to  resort  to  measures  which 
such  a man  as  Mr.  Maher  need  not  resort  to ; that  is  the  main  cause  ; that  is  my  opinion  ; 
it  is  the  impression  on  my  mind,  but  without  proof. 

110.  In  your  opinion  is  the  class  of  middlemen  decreasing? — I f.liink  they  are  much 
decreasing. 

111.  When  you  talk  of  the  measures  to  which  those  gentlemen  may  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse,  do  you  mean  for  enforcing  a more  punctual  payment  of  rent?— Yes. 

112.  And  asking  a higher  rent  too  ? — .Yes,  very  likely. 

113.  Do  the  country  people  appear  to  you  to  draw  any  distinction  between  a landlord 
compelled  by  his  necessities  to  exact  the  rent  they  agree  to  pay,  and  a landlord  who  may 
be  severe,  without  that  necessity  ?— Really  I think  they  do ; I think  there  is  a distinction 
made  between  the  landlord  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  exact  the  rent  they  agree  to  pay, 
and  the  landlord  who  is  not  necessitated  to  do  so,  and  which,  if  he  exacts,  they  will  have  a 
stronger  feeling  against  him. 

1 14. ^  Do  you  not  consider  that  a landlord  so  circumstanced  is  more  open  to  the  temptation 
of  receiving  as  a tenant  a person  who  has  offered  a rent  far  beyond  the  real  value  of  the 
land  I think  he  is ; and  that  tenant  will  farm  just  as  I have  described,  and  will  agree  to 
give  him  a higher  rent,  and  ask  for  an  abatement  at  the  end  of  four,  five,  or  six  yeare. 

there  a marked  distinction  between  the  peaceable  disposition  of  the  people  on 
Mr.  Maher  s estate  and  their  neighbours  ? — I conceive  that  that  part  of  the  country  is  very 
quiet  at  present. 

116.  Has  any  agrarian  disturbance  taken  place  on  Mr.  Maher’s  estate  ?— Not  since  I have 
been  ag^t;  the  former  agent,  Mr.  O’Keefe,  you  are  aware,  was  shot  in  the  town. 

117.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  to  this  estate  ? — Over  five  years. 

118.  You  have  not  been  threatened  or  molested  in  any  way  ? — No ; and  I never  carried 
any  weapon  more  than  a cutting  whip  or  switch,  when  I have  been  riding  or  walking  alone 
through  the  country,  by  night  and  by  day. 

119.  Was  Mr.  Maher’s  former  agent,  the  agent  for  other  land  in  the  county  ?— Yes,  he 
was;  but  I must  say  his  murder,  I am  convinced,  was  not  in  any  way  owing  to  his  being 
agent  to  Mr.  Maher  or  to  others  ; I could  explain  the  cause  of  his  murder,  but  a disclosure 
might  defeat  hereafter  the  ends  of  justice. 

120.  Did  he  hold  any  land  himself  in  the  county  ? Yes. 

121.  mere  there  are  leases  in  existence,  are  they  mostly  recent  leases  or  of  Ions 

standing  ?_Of  long  standing  mostly.  ® 

122.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  much  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  Indeed  it 

does,  a gi-eat  deal,  rr  j 

123.  Are  you  able  to  state,  whether  it  is  considered  that  the  con-acre  rent  is  higher  in 
that  county  than  in  the  adjoining  counties  ?—I  have  no  sufficient  knowledge  in  that  respect 

“6  adioimiig  counties ; but  I can  tell  you  what  the  con-acre  rent  is. 

124.  What  is  it  ?— By  the  Irish  acre  it  is  as  high  as  from  ten  to  thirteen  and  fourteen 
pounds  per  acre. 

!oc’  species  of  con-acre  is  it  ?— It  is  burned  land ; what  they  call  bating. 

13b.  Do  you  permit  it  on  Mr.  Maher’s  estate?— Yes,  I do  in  some  instances;  I give 
^ asked  for  leave,  and  I permit  a man  to  burn  land,  getting  good  security 
It,  and  lays  it  down  in  grass  according  to  my  approbation. 

1 oa"  increased  rent  to  the  landlord  in  consequence  of  that  permission  ? No. 

iw  '+  + spoken  of  the  bad  system  of  cultivation  of  land  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 

0 potato  crops,  a wheat  crop,  and  a bad  potato  crop  being  taken  in  succession;  supposing 
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tRe  first  crop  from  this  burnt  land,  you  have  alluded  to,  was  removed,  what  would  be  the 
price  given  uuder  the  con-acre  syste^m  for  the  second  crop  ? — Probably  more  th^  the  first ; 
the  man  who  takes  half  an  acre  of  bating,  supposes  he  has  it  for  two  years,  if  be  pays  this 
year  he  will  be  allowed  the  sowing  the  next  year,  that  is  the  custom ; they  consider  the 
second  crop  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  first. 

129.  Does  he  pay  the  same  price  for  it? — Yes;  the  same  price  the  second  year  as  the 

130.  The  labour  of  taking  the  sod  off  the  land  and  burning  it,  is  performed  hy  the  person 
who  purchases  the  con-acre  ? — The  person  setting  the  con-acre  ploughs  it,  and  then  the 
person  taking  it  puts  it  up  and  burns  it,  then  the  person  setting,  ploughs  m the  ashes  and 

puts  it  into  beds.  ,.1  . -u  1 

131.  What  might  be  given  for  the  thh-d  con-acre  crop,  after  the  two  you  have  spoken 
of,  supposing  it  to  be  set?— Six  or  seven  pounds, to  sow  wheat  in._ 

132.  Are  there  any  instances  of  a fourth  crop  bemg  disposed  of  in  that  way  ? — ihey  crop 
it  with  potatoes  again. 

133.  What  will  that  set  for?— From  six  to  seven  pounds  an  acre. 

134.  Do  they  manure  it? — No;  they  dig  in  the  stubble.  It  is  a most  extraor^nary 
process,  and  I am  not  at  all  surprised  at  any  gentlemen  smiling  at  my  statement,  which  is 
not  the  less  a fact. 

135.  That  process  is  not  uncommon?— It  is  quite  common.  , * * 

136.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  barrels  of  potatoes  they  would  get  off  that  land  alter 
the  stubble  ?— There  are  different  barrels  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ; but  where  the 
stubble  has  been  dug  in  they  plant  it  with  lumpers,  the  very  worst  kind  of  potatoes,  and 
the  Irish  acre  will  produce  from  sixty  to  seventy  barrels,  at  twenty-one  stone  to  the  ban-el. 

137.  What  would  the  burnt  land  produce  ?— That  may  produce  120bai-relsthe  first  year, 

and  the  second  year  as  much.  r • in 

138.  What  might  he  the  value  per  Irish  acre  of  the  land  of  which  you  have  just  spoken.-’— 

I should  say  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings.  rr  -u 

139.  I believe  the  con-acre  tenant  is  not  considered  responsible  lor  any  public  charges 

affecting  the  land ; poor-rate  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No,  nothing  in  the  world  but  the 
rent  he  agrees  for.  1,  i 1 j • *, 

140.  What  crop  usually  follows  the  lumper  potatoes,  which  are  usually  planted  in  the 

stubble  ?— They  will  try  even  wheat,  and  endeavour  to  get  & crop  of  wheat,  but  they 
generaUy  sow  oats ; then  they  plough  again,  and  then  they  begin  to  manure  it,  and  go  very 
nearly  through  the  same  process  again.  _ • 0 Ti-  n. 

141.  Do  they  invariably  manure  after  that,  or  do  they  let  it  rest  sometimes  . — It  they 

can  they  manure  it,  if  not,  they  wOl  plough  it  and  leave  it  fallow  for  a year,  and  then  sow 
wheat  upon  it.  „ -r  , , o 1 

142.  They  let  it  rest,  as  they  call  it,  for  a year?— Yes;  I state  that  as  the  general 

system  of  farming  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  _ ■ 1 • 

143.  Then  it  does  not  always  commence  with  burning  ? — No  ; they  sometimes  plougft  it 
up  in  winter,  and  then  fallow  where  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  burn. 

144.  Do  you  find  that  any  disputes  arise  out  of  the  con-acre  system  ? — I believe  SO,  hut 
I have  very  little  of  it.  I set  out  some  land  once,  but  I was  not  in  very  good  odom-  for 
doing  it,  at  £10  an  acre,  when  £12  an  acre  was  the  price  in  the  neighbourhood ; they  said 
I had  no  right  to  undersell  the  market. 

145.  What  class  of  people  are  they  who  usually  take  the  con-acre  ? — They  are  labourers. 

146.  Arc  they  what  ai-e  called  servant  boys? — Yes,  sometimes  boys,  they  very  often  have 
it,  and  labourers  of  every  class ; you  even  have  tradesmen  out  of  the  towns  taking  con-aci-e. 

147.  Con-acre  is  usually  let  in  small  quantities  ? — Yes,  a quarter  of  an  acre ; there  is 
more  set  in  quarter  than  half  acres. 

148.  Can  you  state  what  the  practice  is  where  the  rent  is  not  paid  at  the  time  contracted 
for? — Suppose  the  rent  not  paid  at  the  time  specified,  they  detain  the  potatoes  on  tiie 
ground  till  they  get  a decree  against  the  party,  and  then  sell  the  potatoes  under  that 
decree. 

149.  Are  the  potatoes  saved  ? — ^Yes,  they  are  saved ; they  are  pitted. 

150.  What  is  done  in  the  event  of  the  potatoes  not  being  removed  within  the  specified 
time  when  wheat  is  to  follow  ? — The  man  owning  the  land  sees  that  the  potatoes  are  moved 
to  the  head  land,  and  the  pits  must  run  down  that  way,  and  the  man  who  has  the  potatoes 
must  make  his  pits  here,  {describing  the  position  of  the  pits,)  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
preparations  for  the  wheat. 

151.  Do  those  things  give  rise, to  disputes  ? — Indeed,  I think  they  do. 

152.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  it  would  he  desirable  that  a summary  power  of  deciding 
disputes  arising  out  of  the  con-acre  system,  by  arbitration  or  otherwise,  should  be  given  to 
magistrates  ? — I am  quite  satisfied  if  a power  were  given  to  magistrates  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  decide  upon  the  process  of  recovering  the  con-acre  rent,  it  would  be  desirable,  and  be  the 
means  of  preventing,  probably,  a great  deal  of  litigation,  bad  feeling,  and  those  dispute 
which  may  terminate  badly. 

153.  Are  there  many  persons  of  the  poorer  class  do  you  think  who  are  dependent  ior 
their  subsistence  on  this  con-acre  system  ? — Yes,  a great  number.  If  you  have  land  to  let 
out  in  con-acre  you  will  have  twenty  or  thirty  applicants  beyond  those  you  will  be  able  to 
supply,  and  as  a proof  of  it,  it  is  always  understood  that  a man  having  taken  half  an  acre, 
took  it  for  two  years,  in  order  that  he  would  not  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  it. 

154.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  refusal  to  let  con-acro  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  had 
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been  usual,  on  tlie  part  of  the  landlord  or  farmer,  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  disturbance  ? — 
I think  in  the  county  of  Clare  they  have  attempted,  and  I believe  did,  some  years 
back,  force  a thing  of  that  kind,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  Tipperary. 

155.  Does  the  middleman  usually  sot  a large  portion  of  bis  land  in  con-acre  ? — He  does, 
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156.  To  what  particular  class  do  you  apply  the  term  “ middleman do  you  apply  it  to  a 
person  who  takes  a considerable  tract  of  land,  and  occupies,  and  farms  a portion  of  it,  and 
who  lets  off  the  remainder,  or  to  a man  who  is  never  absent  from  the  land : — To  both.  To 
the  tenant  who  takes  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  sets  twenty  of  it ; but  the  persecution 
of  this  class  of  middleman  to  his  tenant  is  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel  I ever  heard  of  or 
could  imagine. 

157.  Will  you  state  the  various  ways  in  which  they  carry  that  persecution  mto  effect  ? — 
A ma.Ti  holds  of  me,  at  £1  the  Irish  acre ; he  sets  the  worst  part  of  that  land  at  £2  or  £3  an 
acre.  I call  on  him  for  a year’s  rent,  due  1st  May  past ; he  has  the  rent  of  his  tenant,  due 
on  the  1st  of  November  last,  in  his  pocket,'  and  about  the  lOfch  he  will  drive  his  pig  to  the 
pound,  and  take  the  bed  from  under  him,  to  enforce  it.  Instances  of  that  kind  come  under 
my  eye  every  day  in  the  year. 

158.  Is  it  from  want  of  employment  that  the  poor  people  are  driven  to  make  these 
bargains  with  these  middlemen  ? — If  a fellow  gets  a few  pounds  by  his  industry,  in  taking 
this  con-acre,  he  gets  married,  and  gets  a few  pounds  more,  he  then  goes  to  one  of  these 
persons,  and  will  give  him  a sum  of  money,  and  gets  a few  acres  of  land ; and  he  is  then  a 
farmer.  He  goes  on  very  weU.  for  a short  time,  till  he  goes  through  the  process  of  farming 
I have  mentioned ; then  he  becomes  poor,  and  then  this  fellow  hunts  him. 

159.  I presume  the  sub-tenant  is  seldom  an  improving  tenant  ? — No,  not  generally. 

160.  Is  it  common  for  the  middleman  to  raise  the  rent  of  the  sub-tenants? — He  will. 

161.  If  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of  a sub-tenant,  what  means  does  he  take  usually  ? — He  will 
turn  him  out  by  an  ejectment. 

162.  Do  they  frequently  turn  them  out  without  any  compensation? — There  is  no  feeling 
of  that  kind  at  all  amongst  them. 

163.  Are  the  middlemen  you  have  described  generally  occupiers  of  land  ? — Yes  ; I may 
talk  of  men  who  do  not  occupy,  they  are  a better  class ; there  are  two  or  three,  or  four 
classes  of  middlemen. 

164.  Describe  each  class? — The  lowest  class  of  middlemen  in  the  county  are  the  most 
barbarous  class  of  landlords  who  can  be  described. 

165.  You  refer  to  those  who  are  farmers  themselves? — Yes. 

166.  And  let  a portion  of  their  farm? — Yes. 

167.  What  term  do  they  generally  give  ? — They  probably  give  ten  or  twelve,  or  five  or 


six  years. 

168.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  generally  exact  exorbitant  rents  ? — ^Yes,  I have  no  doubt 
of  it ; they  exact  double  the  rent  they  pay,  and  more. 

169.  What  is  the  next  class  ? — They  are  a very  little  better  description  of  men  ; they  are 
more  correctly  described  by  calling  them  land  jobbers;  they  take  land,  and  let  it  again, 
keeping  no  portion  of  it  in  their  own  hands. 

170.  What  are  the  terms  upon  which  they  hold  the  land? — They  may  get  leases  for 
thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  or  for  sixty-one  years. 

171.  la  it  usual  for  the  landlords  to  whom  the  land  belongs  to  give  leases  to  those  people? — 
No,  not  latterly,  and  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  they  are  not  so  much  disposed  to  deal 
with  those  men,  they  are  more  disposed  to  dem  with  the  men  who  occupy  the  land. 

172.  Can  you  state  whether  the  rent  usually  tendered  by  these  land  jobbers  is  such  as  to 
induce  a needy  landlord  to  give  them  a preference  ? — Yes ; a needy  landlord  who  wants  to 
let  his  land,  gets  a higher  rent  from  those  men,  and  probably  a sum  of  money,  by  way  of 
fine,  or  as  a loan,  and  then  they  let  it  out  in  smaller  quantities. 

173.  The  practice  of  letting  to  that  class  of  people  having  got  out  of  use,  your  observation 
applies  to  expired  leases? — ^Yes;  in  practice  the  landlords  avoid  them  as  much  as  they  can 
of  late  years,  except  needy  landlords,  such  as  I have  before  described. 

174.  Do  the  middlemen,  to  whom  you  allude,  make  use  of  any  other  mode  except  distress 
to  recover  their  rents  ? — They  drive  them,  and  sell  everything.  They  will  put  them  out  by 
ejectment  or  by  process,  and  send  them  to  gaol ; that  is  a very  common  thing.  They  get  a 
decree  against  their  body,  and  send  them  to  gaol,  and  worry  them  out  by  that  means. 

176.  Are  there  many  middlemen  of  that  description  on  Mr.  Maher’s  estate  ?— Some  few ; 
and  those  are  lands  which  they  hold  on  leases  granted  fifty  years  ago,  in  1792 ; I find  many 
of  those,  and  I have  petitions  and  memorials  a'bout  them  almost  every  day. 

176.  Has  Mr.  Maher  any  control  over  them? — The  only  control  he  has  is  to  remonstrate 
with  them,  and  if  they  do  not  pay  the  rent  to  eject  them. 

177.  Is  there  any  covenant  in  the  leases  against  alienation? — No  ; not  in  the  leases  made 
by  Mr.  Valentine  Maher’s  father. 

178.  Is  the  rent  such  that  they  can  easily  pay  it  ? — ^Yes,  it  is.  I had  an  ejectment  against 
aparty  taking  a lease  in  1792,  paying  22s.  the  Irish  acre  at  that  time,  and  that  land,  if  to 
be  let,  would  set  to-morrow  for  35^. 

179.  Does  he  under-let  it? — Yes;  he  has  let  it  to  tenants,  and  holds  part  of  it  himself. 
There  were  three  brothers  who  took  200  acres  Irish,  and  now  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
families  upon  it.  I know  that  to  be  the  case  ; that  is  an  improvement  which  is  very  common 
m Ireland ; though  the  land  is  not  improved,  they  improve  the  popiJation. 

180.  Do  you  fi^nd  that  these  middlemen  show  in  some  cases  a disposition  to  resume  the 
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occupation  of  the  land  they  hare  let? — ^Yes,  if  they  have  a family  about  them;  they  may  let 
from  distress  when  pressed  for  money,  and  when  their  family  grows  up  they  are  anxious  to 
get  back  the  land,  and  they  take  every  means  by  worrying  the  tenant  to  get  it  back. 

181.  Can  you  state,  from  your  own  knowledge,  whether  the  desire  to  get  back  the  land 
has  led  in  many  instances  to  ejectment? — I believe  it  has:  for  instance,  I have  known  of 
ejectments  for  this  object  to  get  rid  of  joint  leases. 

182.  Is  there  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  class  you  style  middlemen,  to  make  purchases 
in  fee  ? — No ; they  have  no  desire  for  that. 

183.  Have  you  known  instances  of  purchases  made  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a park  or  demesne  from  land  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  possession 
of  cottier  tenants  ? —No  ; I do  not  kno^v  of  any  instances  of  that  land  except  on  the  estate  of 
Valentine  Maher.  I have  given  some  such  tenants,  holding  at  two  guineas,  at  the  rate  of 
£25  and  £30  an  acre  for  a surrender  of  such  leases;  and  have  given  £400  for  thirteen 
Irish  acres  held  by  the  tenant  at  two  guineas  an  aero  for  a term  of  three  lives. 

184.  Have  any  instances  come  to  your  knowledge  of  estates  having  been  cleared  in  order 
to  consolidate  small  farms  into  large  ones  ? — I believe  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  that  on 
the  estate  of  Lord  Hawarden  and  Mr.  Carden.  The  third  class  of  middlemen  consists  of 
the  class  of  Mr.  Maher  himself,  whoso  agent  I am ; he  is  a middleman  to  some  extent. 

185.  Has  he  the  estate  in  perpetuity  t—Yes,  in  part ; and  the  other  upon  leases  for  lives, 

186.  Can  you  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  rent  usually  paid  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  for 
ordinary  ground,  by  the  immediate  occupiers,  to  the  landlord  and  to  the  middlemen,  as  compared 
with  each  other ; what  should  you  say  was  the  average  rent  paid  to  the  landlords  in  the  county 
for  ordinary  ground  ?■ — I have  no  knowledge  of  any  estates  except  those  I manage. 

187.  With  reference  to  the  estates  you  are  agent  to  ? — They  are  moderately  set ; at  from 
8«.  to  20s.  the  statute  acre. 

188.  Twenty  shillings  the  statute  acre  is  about  33s.  the  Irish  acre  ? — Yes;  it  is  about  five 
to  eight. 

189.  From  your  knowledge  of  Mr.  Maher’s  estate,  what  should  you  say  was  the  rent 
payable  to  the  middleman  ? — I should  say  a great  deal  of  it  is  double,  and  in  some  instances 
more.  I went  to  value  an  estate  on  Thursday  last  which  is  held  by  a middleman. 

190.  What  was  your  valuation? — I found  he  had  just  exactly  doubled,  a little  more  than 
doubled.  His  profit  was  more  than  Mr.  Maher’s  rent. 

191.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  which  the  occupier  paid  to  him  bear  to  the  rent  you 
would  now  charge  ? — I would  reduce  the  rent  that  the  middleman  now  charges  the  tenant, 
that  is  my  intention.  The  lease  of  the  middleman  is  out,  or  will  bo  out,  in  March  twelve^ 
month ; what  I mean  to  do  is  to  pay  him  the  profit  rent  which  will  accrue  due  to  him  in 
March,  1845,  to  pay  that  to  him  down,  and  say,  Now  give  me  up  your  lease,  and  let  me  deal 
with  these  tenants. 

192.  You  propose  to  let  the  land  to  them  at  less  than  he  receives  now  ? Yes  ; I walked 

over  it  the  other  day. 

193.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm  ? — 160  acres. 

194.  What  number  of  families  did  you  find  on  it?— Eleven.  Two  of  the  houses  are 
merely  cabins.  I would  say  there  were  nine  families. 

195.  That  would  leave  them  fair-sized  holdings? Yes. 

196.  Are  those  statute  acres  ? — Yes. 

197.  Referring  to  the  cases  of  farms  consolidated,  is  the  rent  of  a consolidated  farm  higher 
than  the  rent  paid  before  the  farm  was  cleared  ? — Nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred  upon 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Valentine  Maher.  I can  give  no  information  upon  anything  of  the  kind. 

198.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  it  is  from  the  motive  of  getting  a better  rent  or  a 
more  punctually  paid  rent,  that  that  course  is  adopted  ?— For  the  more  punctual  payment  of 
the  rent,  and  consolidating  the  farms  and  giving  them  to  men  who  will  not  sub-let  them.  I 
take  it  for  granted  if  a man  consolidates  his  farm,  he  does  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a man 
who  will  not  sub-let  thorn,  but  who  will  farm  the  lands  himself. 

199.  May  I ask  you  your  opinion,  whether  the  remedy  by  distress  in  the  case  of  small, 
sums,  might  be  dispensed  with  ? — I have  dispensed  with  it ; I never  sold  anything  yet,  I 
never  made  a sale  for  rent  but  in  one  case. 

200.  Does  that  mean  that  you  never  made  a seizure  ? — I have  made  a seizure,  but  I 
never  made  a sale  but  one. 

201.  Doyouconsider  the  power  of  making  seizurestobe  necessary  or  useful? Ido,  certainly. 

extend  it  to  the  case  of  small  rents  ? — Yes,  t would,  most  decidedly. 

203.  You  think  that  the  power  of  seizing  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  even  in  the  case 
of  small  sums  ?— I do  not  think  it  could ; I do  not  see  any  other  power  you  could  give  to 
the  landlord.  v v o 

■what  cases  do  you  usually  seize  for  rent  duo  from  a tenant  going  to  make  away 
with  the  crops  ?— I have  made  very  few  seizures,  for,  as  a body,  the  tenants  pay  punctually, 
and  though  I have  made  seizures,  1 have  given  them  up  the  day  afterwards,  when  ah 
explanation  has  been  given.  I think  it  a bad  mode  of  recovering  rent ; if  the  tenant  has  his 
land  for  the  value,  he  has  as  much  interest  in  paying  as  the  landlord  in  receiving. 

205.  But  though  a bad  mode,  you  think  it  cannot  he  dispensed  with  ? I ihinlr  it  a bad 

mode  in  the  case  of  an  independent  landlord. 

206.  Should  you  make  any  distinction  between  growing  crops  and  others  ?— I think  that 
mode  of  seizing  is  attended  with  a great  deal  of  expense. 

207.  Could  that  part  bo  dispensed  with  with  advantage  ?— I think  it  could ; no  tenant 
having  any  interest  in  his  land  will  think  of  removing  his  crop. 
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208.  In  cases  where  goods  hare  been  sold  under  a distress,  do  you  conceive  they  are 
gold  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  tenant? — Yes,  they  must  be. 

209.  I do  not  allude  to  the  reduction  by  fees? — Yes;  they  are  generally  sold  to  a 
disadvantage,  without  reference  to  fees. 

210.  Is  there  much  mountain  land  upon  Mr.  Maher’s  estate,  or  is  it  mostly  low  land, 
and  cultivated  ? — There  is  some  mountain  land,  and  a great  deal  of  bog. 

211.  Has  there  been  much  done  in  the  way  of  road-making  upon  the  property  ? The 

roads  are  very  good  through  it,  a portion  of  it  certainly  has  been  improved  by  roads ; by  a 
road  made  by  Lord  Anglesea,  when  lord  lieutenant  here,  that  has  done  a great  deal  of 
good  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

212.  Has  it  led  to  the  formation  of  smaE  occupation  roads  ? — It  has  improved  the  whole 
district  of  country ; where  I recollect  shooting  grouse  myself  is  now  good  meadow  land. 

213.  Hs^  there  been  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  population  to  change  their  dwellings 
towards  that  mountain  which  was  unreclaimed  before? — They  are  getting  upon  it,  and 
there  is  the  greatest  possible  improvement,  and  I attribute  it  entirely  to  that  road. 

214.  By  whom  has  that  reclamation  been  made? — By  the  farmers  themselves,  and 
persons  going  out  there  and  taking  land — persons  of  small  capital;  and  they  have  brought  it 
mto  a very  high  state  of  cultivation. 

215.  Is  there  much  land  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  capable  of  being  improved  in  that 
manner? — Yes,  a great  deal. 

216.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  expense  of  reclaiming  land  of  that  description  ? — 
No,  not  exactly. 

217.  You  attribute  the  improvement  of  the  land  to  the  making  of  the  road? — Yes,  I do, 
for  a reason  I will  state  to  you.  There  is  limestone  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  road, 
where  it  goes  out  to  Thurles,  about  three  miles,  there  is  limestone  there,  and  they  bring  it 
thirteen  Irish  miles,  and  they  bring  culm  twenty-eight  Irish  miles. 

218.  By  land  carriage? — Yes ; from  the  colliery  they  carry  up  to  that  mountain,  thirteen 
miles  along  that  road,  and  there  are  kilns  at  the  commencement  of  the  road  where  they  buy 
the  lime,  and  bring  it  up,  and  I have  seen  very  excellent  crops  produced  from  it. 

219.  Is  it  a county  road,  or  a turnpike  road  ? — It  is  a county  road. 

220.  Do  you  know  what  portion  of  the  expenditure  the  county  contributed  ? — I cannot 
say  indeed;  the  Board  of  Works,  I believe,  did  it. 

221.  A considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  the  cess  payable  for  the 
purposes  of  the  county  from  that  reclaimed  land  ? — Yes ; but  there  is  a great  improvement 
wanting  in  the  collection  of  the  county  cess. 

222.  In  what  respect  ? — It  is  unfairly  apportioned. 

223.  In  what  manner  is  it  apportioned  now  ? — Land  worth  six  shillings  an  acre  pays  as 
much  as  land  worth  £5  an  acre. 

[ The  witness  loithdrew^ 

Henrrj  Baldwin,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Of  what  county  are  you  assistant  barrister  ? — ^At  present  of  the  East  Riding  of  Cork. 
I have  been  assistant  barrister  in  other  counties. 

2.  In  what  other  counties  ? — Antrim  and  Wexford,  and  for  one  session  in  Waterford : for 
one  year  in  Antrim,  and  nearly  three  years  in  Wexford ; and  for  a single  session  in 
Waterford. 

3.  What  is  the  most  usual  course  of  proceeding  which  comes  before  you  respecting  the 
occupation  of  land  for  the  recovery  of  rent  ? — The  process  of  use  and  occupation  is  the 
ordinary  course  of  proceeding  adopted  for  that  purpose. 

4.  Have  you  many  suits  of  that  sort  ? — Yes,  a great  many. 

5.  That  applies  to  cases  where  there  are  no  leases  ? — Yes,  and  to  such  cases  onlj^. 

6.  Is  the  process,  of  distress  much  used  in  the  county  of  Cork? — Yes,  it  is  a good 
deal. 

7.  Do  you  consider  that  in  cases  of  distress,  the  law  as  it  now  stands  relative  to  replevin 
affords  a fair  protection  to  the  tenant  ? — I do  ; where  a particular  in  writing  of  the  rent 
demanded  is  served  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  6th  and  7th  William  IV.,  c.  75. 

8.  Is  the  process  by  civil  bill  ejectment  much  resorted  to? — I thinlc  not,  considering  the 
size  of  the  county  and  its  great  population. 

9.  Perhaps  there  are  not  many  leases  granted  ? — Yes,  there  are ; but  the  ejectments  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  and  the  number  of  leases,  are  not  numerous  in  East  Cork. 

10.  The  action  for  use  and  occupation  refers  only  to  the  recovery  of  rent,  and  does  not 
directly  affect  the  possession  ? — No,  it  does  not ; it  only  gives  a decree  against  the  person 
or  goods  for  the  amount  of  the  rent  proved  to  be  due. 

11.  Is  it  often  made  use  of  by  taking  out  a decree  against  the  person,  and  throwing  the 
defendant  into  gaol  till  he  gives  up  possession? — It  is  used  against  the  person  very  fre- 
quently, and  many  plaintiffs,  when  a defendant  seeks  to  be  discharged  under  the  insolvent 
act,  or  comes  up  under  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  7th  George  IV.,  c.  74,  which  enables  the 
assistant  barrister  to  order  a weekly  payment  by  the  creditor  to  the  debtor,  interpose  to 
have  it  made  a condition  of  his  discharge,  or  of  the  order  under  the  7th  George  IV.,  that  it 
shall  be  upon  bis  giving  up  possession.  This  law,  as  far  as  the  orders  under  the  7th  George  IV. 
are  concerned,  applies  principally  to  cases  of  small  town  tenements ; and  I do  not  recollect 
the  landlord  of  an  extensive  estate  taking  such  a course. 

12.  Have  there  been  many  proceedings  before  you,  criminally,  growing  out  of  questions 
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about  land? — Yes,  yery  many  ; a great  many  cases  of  rescue,  riot,  and  assault,  particularly 
in  one  district  of  the  East  Riding,  the  district  towards  the  borders  of  Kerry.  I mean  the 
barony  of  Duhallow. 

13.  You  mean  cases  of  rescue  where  goods  hare  been  distrained  for  rent? — Yes,  and 
rescues  of  seizures  under  civil  bill  decrees  for  rent,  where  either  the  body  or  goods  are  taken  • 
but  rescues  are  not  confined  to  cases  where  a landlord  is  the  plaintiff,  they  are  very  nume- 
rous in  all  cases. 

14.  Is  the  system  of  middlemen  much  prevalent  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Cork? 

/ery  much  indeed. 

15.  Are  you  enabled  to  say  whether  actions  for  use  and  occupation  are  frec[uent]y  brought 
by  the  head  landlord  ? — They  are ; but  I should  say  much  more  frequently  by  middlemen, 
from  the  fact  of  that  class  being  more  numerous,  and  from  their  being  in  circumstances  which 
do  not  enable  them  to  lie  long  out  of  their  money  or  give  credit. 

16.  Is  the  system  of  lotting  a large  lot  of  ground  to  one  person  still  continued,  or  is  it 
growing  out  of  use  ? — There  seems  to  be  a growing  inclination  to  let  land  in  large  farms  as 
opportunities  occur  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  holdings. 

17.  Has  it  become  necessary  frequently  in  those  cases  to  remove  persons  from  their  small 
holdings  ? — It  has,  to  carry  out  that  object.  When  an  ejectment  is  successful,  and  there  is  a 
decree  and  execution  upon  an  ejectment,  a number  of  persons  are  got  rid  of,  and  a letting  is 
then  made  to  one  person. 

18.  Are  you  able,  from  your  own  knowledge,  to  refer  to  any  cases  in  which  ejectments 

have  been  applied  for  in  order  to  remove  a number  of  tenants  from  particular  holdings  ? 

I cannot  say  that  I,  at  this  moment,  recollect  any  strildng  instance.  I think  that  in  general, 
in  East  Cork  and  in  all  the  other  counties  in  which  I have  been  as  assistant  barrister,  the 
system  has  not  prevailed  of  bringing  ejectments  in  order  to  effect  a clearance.  There  were 
more  ejectments  in  Antrim  than  in  Cork;  but  they  were  principally  ejectments  for  over- 
holding in  form,  but,  in  fact,  for  non-payment  of  rent,  as  they  could  not  be  brought  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  where  there  were  no  leases  and  the  lettings  were  by  parol.  Though 
there  were  numbers  of  these  ejectments  in  Antrim,  I do  not  think  the  tenants  were  often 
turned  out.  The  principal  case  which  strikes  me  occurred  upon  the  property  of  the  late 
Lord  Headfort.  He  had  a large  property  there,  and  the  ejectments  were  very  numerous ; 
they  were  for  non-payment  of  rent  in  fact,  but  brought  in  form  upon  a notice  to  quit.  There 
were  very  few  evictions,  and  the  estate  seemed  to  be  managed  with  a great  indisposition 
to  do  any  thing  harsh.  The  managers  used  to  allow  the  tenant  a lengthened  time  to  redeem ; 
and,  if  he  could  not  redeem,  they  used  to  let  him  sell  the  good-will  of  the  land. 

19.  Looking  upon  the  civil  bill  ejectment  system  altogether,  do  you  consider  it  a fair 
system  both  for  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  or  do  you  think  it  gives  any  undue  advantage 
to  either  party  ?— I should  say  that  it  was  as  fair  a proceeding  as  I could  at  this  moment 
suggest.  TJiere  is  an  advantage  which  the  tenant  has  in  the  civil  bill  court,  or  rather  two 
advantages,  one  a technical  one,  and  the  other  substantial,  which  he  has  not  in  the  superior 
courts.  The  first  is,  that  where  there  is  an  insolvency,  or  a party,  having  such  an  interest  in 
the  land  as  renders  service  upon  him  necessary,  is  resident  out  of  the  county  in  which  the 
lands  are  ; the  plaintiff  cannot  prove  the  service  upon  the  assignee  in  Dublin,  or  the  party 
out  of  the  county,  by  affidavit,  as  he  can  in  the  superior  courts  ; he  must  prove  service  upon 
the  assignee  and  non-resident,  vim  voce,  and  not  by  affidavit.  This  is  rather  an  advantage  to 
the  person  wishing  to  withhold  delivering  up  possession  as  long  as  possible.  Then  again 
there  is  another  very  great  advantage,  enabling  the  tenant  to  set  up  an  equitable  defence  to 
a civil  bill  ejectment,  which  he  cannot  do  in  defence  of  an  ejectment  brought  in  any  of  the 
superior  courts. 

20.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  fifteen  days’  notice  ; do  you  consider  that  a sufficient 
time? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  longer  time  required.  I should  say  that  fifteen  days’ 
notice  was,  ip  general,  abundantly  sufficient.  I think  the  chances  are,  that  if  thirty  days’ 
notice  was  given,  that  preparation  for  the  defence  would  not  commence  till  after  fifteen  days 
had  expired,  arising  from  the  procrastinating  habits  of  the  people. 

21.  You  spoke  of  the  inost  usual  mode  of  proceeding  to  recover  rent  being  by  process 
for  use  and  occupation,  which  can  only  take  place  where  there  is  no  lease,  is  not  there  an 
analogous  mode  of  proceeding  where  there  is  a lease,  by  commencing  an  action  as  for  debt  ? — 
Yes,  you  can  proceed  upon  the  covenant  in  the  lease,  you  may  bring  an  action  of  covenant 
or  debt  for  rent  on  lease. 

22. ^  Is  that  more  usual  than  by  ejectment  ? — No ; where  there  is  a lease,  the  party  gener- 
ally,  in  the  first  instance,  tries  to  recover  by  distress,  and  if  he  fails  in  that  course,  he 
frequently  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  the  tenant,  by  allowing  a year’s  rent  to  become  due,  and 
then  brings  his  ejectment ; but  still  the  cases  of  actions  of  covenant  or  debt  for  rent  are  not 
unfrequent. 

23.  You  have  spoken  of  cases  of  riot  and  assault  coming  before  you,  ai’ising  out  of  disputes 
concerning  the  occupation  of  land ; can  you  state  generally  what  are  the  circumstances 
which  lead  to  these  disputes  ? — Generally  speaking,  when  a seizure  is  made,  the  person  is 
disinclined  to  let  the  property  go,  and  he  beats  off  the  bailiffs  who  come  to  execute  the 
decree.  If  his  personps  arrested,  notice  is  given  to  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
he  escapes,  they  assisting  in  the  rescue. 

24.  Do  these  kinds  of  riots  and  assaults  arise  out  of  the  ordinary  system  of  recovering 
rent,  whether  by  ejectment  or  by  civil  bill  ?— Yes,  they  do  ; and  they  occur  in  the  ordinary 
dealings  between  the  country  people  themselves  ; they  are  not  at  all  peculiar  to  seizures  for 
rent,  except  in  the  instance  of  there  being  no  decree  or  legal  process ; they  are  more  inclined 
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to  rescue  a distress  for  rent  than  a seizure  under  a legal  process,  or  rather,  they  are  less 
afraid  to  do  so.  •' 

remedy  by  distress,  in  cases  of  small  sums  for  rent 
might  be  done  away  with  ?— I have  never  considered  that.  I think  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  tenant  that  it  should  be  done  away  with,  or  a good  deal  controlled,  because  I know 
that  the  small  middlemen  are  exceedingly  cruel  upon  their  immediate  tenants,  in  the  wav  of 
distrammg. 

26.  Supposing  it  done  away  with  in  the  cases  of  small  sums,  do  you  think  thit  tkf  ovLt 

ing  law  affords  sufficient  means  to  the  middleman  or  the  head  landlord  to  recover'  ht 
rights  — Yes,  I should  say  it  would ; because  any  person  who  would  not  have  the  means  of 
paying  a sm£^  sum  of  money,  would  not  have  the  means  of  emigrating,  and  in  that  wav 
avoidmg  his  liability.  o waj' 

27.  The  process  for  recovering  small  sums  of  rent  in  the  civil  bill  court  is  very  inesnen- 

sive?— The  cost  is  6s.;  and  lid.  to  the  sheriff  for  signing  the  warrant.  ^ 

28.  Supposing  the  process  of  distraining  for  small  sums  were  done  away  with  and  a 

power  given  to  landlords  to  eject  tenants  holding  without  lease  for  non-payment  of  a vear’s 
rent,  without  givmg  notice  to  quit  at  all,  do  you  think  the  landlords  would  be  in  a better  or 
worse  state,  presuming  that  such  tenants  when  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  had  the 
power  ot  redemption,  by  paying  the  rent?— I think  there  would  be  an  opportunitv  which 
he  now  wants  of  getting  rid  of  a bad  tenant,  in  a much  quielier  way  than  he  can  do  now  • 
because,  where  a tenant  does_  not  pay  his  rent  and  has  no  lease,  the  landlord  must  serve  a 
notice  to  quit,  the  determination  of  which  must  correspond  with  the  time  of  the  commence 
ment  ot  the  tenanejr,  and  he  very  often  has  to  wait,  not  only  half  a year  for  the  notice  but 
another  half  year,  in  order  that  the  termination  of  the  notice  may  correspond  with  the 
commencement  of  the  tenancy,  and  in  that  way,  a bad  tenant  may  sometimes  hold  for  three 
half  years  ; and  I think  the  landlord  would  not  be  injured  by  depriving  him  of  the  remedv 
by  distress,  where  the  rent  is  small,  and  giving  him  the  right  to  evict  for  non-payment  of 
rent  on  parol  lettings.  ^ •' 

J I*  f®'?'";'’  '■®“‘  ^ defaulter  leing  a lessee,  ftan  from  a 

defaultei  being  a tenant-at-will  ?— It  is  not  more  easy  to  recover  rent,  but  it  is  more  easv  to 
obtain  possession  by  ejectment,  as  I have  already  mentioned. 

‘here  appear  any  reason  why  the  one  should  have  an  advantage  over  the 

H®“®'  j^®  holdTialf  a year 

longer  than  a man  holding  under  a lease,  and  then  the  ejectment  very  often  fails,  where^the 
notice  to  quit  is  given,  m consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  being  able  to  show  when  the 
original  tenancy  commenced. 

oait'half  vMr  *>ehig  the  praotice,  in  some  oases,  for  landlords  to  give  notices  to 

quit,  half  year  after  half  year?— I know  of  one  estate  upon  the  circuit  I go  as  a barrister 
where  that  is  stated  to  occur.  I have  not  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact,  Sit  I understand 
that  It  IS  the  habit  on  one  considerable  estate  to  give  notice  to  quit  annually ; but  I cannot 
swear  to  it,  of  my  own  knowledge.  I think  I may  say  there  is  no  instance  of  it  in  any  of 
lieard  ont"  ^ *^®  ““mg  as  assistant  barrister,  at  least,  I never 

S'  many  disputes  respecting  con-acre  come  before  you  ?— A great  many, 
be  mill  T'*  sotaing  con-acre  crops  is  uncertain?— It  may 

be  BMd,  to  be  certain.  I he  prevalent  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  no  right  of  distrain- 
to®t£t  ’ tI,®*  ® “ f ° landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  distress  is  incident 

h In  ■ ‘Ita  orop  off  the  ground,  and  has  no  interest  hevond 

ettavotrti  to  W Tf?  *®  P'“™d  to  distrain  i buta  custom  has'beon 

ta  1 if  “flfW'^nd  of  detaming  the  crop,  and  for  the  party  who  owns  the  ground 

t f ot ’qrite  settled  ™ ^ “ ““>»rised®in  law 

'°®'®*''®  ® '’®  gl™g  magistrates  the  power  of 

mS ® ttS?tb  "“®®  ‘k®  panties,  wliere  therl  is  no  written  agree- 

ment . —I  think  those  questions  are  exceedingly  involved  in  general.  ^ 

settling  ® co^^-acre  system  generally  disputes  which  require 

of  OrfoW  O?  ^ ”?‘;i,  ^^®  .*Sgmg  season  for  the  potato  is  about  the  latter  end 

ot  October  or  November,  and  the  sessions  are  not  very  long  after  that.  The  ordinarv 
UtTenTyT®'*'®!,® ^ ®^?“'  °k™‘mas,  and  there  are  sessions  in  the  East  Biding  at  th^ 
tyTL“'dif?rSrci^^^^^  December,  and  nothing  can  answer  better  thin  these 

Jl:  crops,  if  the  party  is  not  able  to  pay  for  them  and  thf 

T^e  pSTs^rSoL^^  7T  dug  promptly,  what  is  the  course  that  is  pursued  ?_ 

arfeht  to  ^tion;  the  crop  is  illegally  detained,  he,  having 

37  Hn  ills  action  and  get  damages  for  the  detention  of  it. 

impression  not  having  paid  the  rent?— Yes;  my 

tis^remedv  ^ remove  the  crop,  and  leave  the  landlord  to 

from  SS  itVl  ^ "^’g  danger  of  the  crop 

and  saV  tW  bi  ^ should  go  further 

PtaceeLgainsth7mfor  ra®mou?t  on  ’®®"  ‘''® 

. Have  they  generally  been  successful  ?_Yes : they  have  been  but  rarely  brought,  hut 


I SiADeeemicr,  1843. 
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Henry  Baldwin,  esq. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOHE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


tliev  have  been  generally  successful.  Feeling  that  the  proceeding  wss  out  of  the  ordinary 
Sse Se  party  bringing  the  action  was  veil  advised,  and  bad  every  thing  property  piep»ed, 

40  hL  that  proeLdhig  been  by  ejectment  ?_No,  I think  not.  The  generd  proceeding 
tor  final  rent  isin  action  of  covenant.  I recollect  a case  or  tvo  of  ejectments  for  mcreased 
rent. 

42!  Youronslder  that  it  comes  vithin  your  jurisdiction  to 

43.  Are  the  sessions  held  in  your  division  of  the  county  of  Cork  at  more  than  one  place  — 
Yes ; there  are  two  ridings  of  the  county,  and  Sve  sessions  in  each  riding  ; ten  sessions  m a 
vear  In  the  west  riding  the  barrister  sits  m one  town  m each  session , but  in  my  riding 
thev  have  two  towns,  fsit  in  ten  towns.  I go  out  five  times  a year,  and  sit  on  an  average 
itJ  two  towns  each  time.  I ait  in  three  towns  in  the  Michaelmas  seiMoiis,andin  one  town  only 
in  January,  and  in  two  towns  in  each  of  the  throe  other  sMsions.  I ^ 

two  towns  each  session.  The  act  of  the  4th  of  George  lY;: 


ten  sessions  in  a year,  and  it  divided  the  countyjnto  *vo  ridin|a,_ead_and  wert.  » W™‘e4 


and  Maoroom.  Skibbereon,  and  others  which  I do  not  recollect  at  this  moment  for  the  west 
riding  For  a long  time  it  was  considered  that  the  lord  heutenant  had  not  the  power,  m 
referLoe  to  Cork,  which  he  had  as  to  other  counties,  to  appoint  additional  places  because  the 
legislature  had  appointed  the  sessional  places,  and  the  privy  council  and  the  lord  lieutenant, 
by  way  of  multiplying  the  sessions,  did  not  multiply  the  places,  but  gave  a second  session  to 
eich  of  the  towns,  fhen  came  another  act  of  parliament  givmg  more  entensive  powers  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  and  council;  and  under  that  act  another  town  has  been  _ appointed, 
namely,  Youghal,  and  by  giving  sessions  to  the  sis  towns,  and  pving  do^le  sessions  to  four 
of  the  five  original  towns,  there  are  now  a great  many  sessions  held  in  the  east  riding,  and 
the  distances  are  so  shortened  that  no  one  has  a great  way  to  go,  and  the  pubhc  are  not  much 
inconvenienced,  I sat  in  Formoy  on  the  16th  of  October  last,  and  I shaU  have  to  be  there 


aeain  on  the  1st  of  January  next.  . j • a ^ 

44.  In  the  case  of  a sub-letting,  where  the  penalty  is  merely  a sum,  and  is  not  reserved 
in  the  shape  of  increased  rent,  the  receipt  of  rent,  after  the  sub-letting,  is  considered  a 


45.  From  your  observation  in  the  counties  where  you  have  practised  are  you  able  to  say 
whether  there  is  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  farmers  in  the  la^t 

few  years  ? I should  think  not  in  the  south  of  Ireland ; there  have  been_  increased  poverty 

and  increased  distress  among  the  farmers  in  that  part  of  Ireland  ; there  is  a gfeat  wMt  of 
capital.  Before  the  summer  of  1 842  there  was  a succession  of  bad  seasons,  which,  with  the 
fall  of  prices,  has  had  considerable  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  and  they  were 
paying  their  rents  I believe  out  of  their  small  capitals,  which  are  now  nearly  exhausted. 

46  Is  the  system  of  farming  deteriorated  in  conseijuence  ? — I cannot  say.  There  has 
been ‘some  assistance  given  to  them,  and  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  seem§  the  mode  of 
farming  adopted  by  gentlemen ; but  they  have  not  much  improved  by  it,  principaUy  from 

want  of  capital.  ^ , . . , i o -tr 

47  A great  deal  of  the  county  of  Cork  is  grazing  land  7— Y es. 

48  Do  disputes  often  come  before  you  which  have  arisen  between  the  farmers  and  the 
butter  merchants  ?_I  think  not  frecjnently  ; but  there  are  many  processes  by  the  butter 
merchants  against  the  farmers  upon  what  are  called  butter  notes.  The  merchants  advance 
money  to  the  farmers  upon  their  notes,  which  frequently  are  unpaid,  and  the  merchants  sue 
upon  them ; but  these  cases  are  not  generally  defended. 

49  Is  much  assistance  given  by  the  landlords  in  the  building  of  houses  to  their  tenantry, 
throughout  the  county  of  Cork  ?— I cannot  say  that ; the  houses  have  the  appearance  ot 


great  wretchedness.  , , 

50.  Has  your  experience  in  the  barrister’s  court  enabled  you  to  discover  whether  tne 
tenant-right  exists  in  the  county  of  Cork,  upon  the  tenant  going  out  of  possession  ?—l  O" 


bCUailL-lTl'llU  CJUObO  Jil  V/,.  y ^ • .1  iK 

not  know  that  it  does.  It  prevails  much  in  the  north ; but  I have  not  met  with  it  in  tne  souin. 
The  tenant  in  the  south  of  Ireland  seems  to  cling  to  the  possession  as  long  as  he  can,  and 
only  quits  it  when  he  can  hold  it  no  longer.  I think  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be  done  by 


the  legislature  to  improve  the  system  with  relation  to  the  letting  of  lands,  it  might  be  intro- 
duced by  exempting  agreements  as  to  lands  under  certain  sums  from  any  stamp  duty ; wr 
we  are  obliged  to  be  the  instruments  of  injustice  very  often,  in  consequence  of  not  being 
able  to  allow  the  facts  of  the  case  to  come  out,  the  instrument  which  would  evidence  tjiem 
not  being  properly  stamped.  In  actions  for  use  and  occupation,  and  very  often  in  eject- 
ment cases,  a party  puts  into  my  hand  an  agreement  for  a lease.  If  that  is  not  stampe^ 
cannot  look  at  it ; and  though  there  is  an  equitable  defence,  I cannot  give  it  to  him  m that 
case,  because  the  instrument  is  not  evidence  of  the  agreement.  In  one  of  these  cases,  tbe 
defendant  in  the  ejectment  had  to  get  the  agreement  stamped,  and  file  a bill  in  chancery  to 
restrain  the  plaintiff  from  executing  my  decree.  And  the  late  Sir  Michael  O’Lognlcn,  1 
think,  threw  out,  that  where  a tenant  filed  a bill,  and  it  appeared  that  the  decree  couldhave 
been  made  only  on  the  rejection  of  the  instrument  as  not  being  stamped,  the  costs_  of  tne 
equity  suit  might  be  against  the  landlord,  as  the  defendant  m the  ejectment  was  driven  to 
an  equity  suit  in  consequence  of  the  landlord  having  taken  that  objection,  and  shut  out  tne 
merits  in  the  first  instance.  , 

'•  51.  Even  supposing  the  party  said  nothing  about  the  want  of  a stamp,  would  it  not  nw 

your  duty  to  take  notice  of  it  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

f The  witness  withdrew,'\ 
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Tuesday,  19th  December,  1843. 

William  Smyth,  esq.,  swora  and  examined. 

1.  You  are,  I beKeve,  sub-sheriff  of  the  county  of  Limerick  ?— Yes  I am 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — Eleven  years.  ’ 

3.  Does  the  duty  devolve  upon  you,  in  that  capacity,  of  executing  processes  in  ejectments  ?_ 
Yes. 

4.  Both  ejectments  from  the  superior  courts  and  by  civil  bill  ? ^Yes  both 

5.  Wlat  is  the  course  of  proceeding  after  decree  upon  a cml  bill  ejectment  ’—When  the 

decree  is  pronounced,  the  party,  if  he  apprehends  a necessity  for  an  armed  force  requires 
Diy  personal  attendance  to  execute  it : if  he  does  not  apprehend  a necessity  for  such  inter 
vention  of  an  armed  force,  he  executes  it  under  a warrant  which  I grant  to  the  narties' 
nominated  by  him.  ^ 

6.  That  warrant  you  give  to  liis  nominee  ? — Yes. 

7.  You  say  ‘‘  if  he  apprehends  a necessity  for  an  armed  force,”  is  there  no  intermediate 

com-se ; supposing  him  to  be  unwilling  to  execute  it  himself,  but  to  conceive  that  the  officer 
of  the  law  might  execute  it,  would  he  still  require  you  to  put  it  in  force  ?— Generally  speaking 
the  parties  do  not  wish  the  appearance  of  that  mode  of  executing  it,  which  my  presence 
indicates,  ^ ^ 

8.  They  do  not  apply  for  it  unless  in  cases  where  they  apprehend  actual  resistance  "> 

They  do  not  generally  do  it;  but  parties  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  often  do  it,  to  avoid  ^v 
expenses  except  the  fee  paid  to  me.  ^ 

9.  Is  the  mode  to  which  you  first  referred  more  or  less  expensive  than  its  being  executed 
by  an  officer  ?— In  that  case  the  pai-ty  has  to  pay  some  bailiff  for  going  through  the  routine 
of  the  duty,  besides  the  half  guinea  paid  to  me.  Generally  the  warrants  are  executed  by 
the  bailiffs  or  dnvers  upon  the  estate.  It  is  more  expensive,  I believe,  but  I do  not  know  it 
They  take  the  warrant  from  me,  and  besides  the  fee  paid  to  me,  they  have  probably  to  pay 
some  small  sum  to  the  parties  who  execute  the  warrant ; but  those  duties  are  generallv 
performed  by  the  paid  baOiff  or  driver  of  the  estate,  and  cost  the  party  nothing. 

10.  What  is  your  fee  as  sub-sheriff  in  those  cases  where  you  execute  it  in  person  and  in 

those  cases  where  you  grant  a warrant  ? — It  is  half  a guinea  in  both  cases  ’ 

11.  Is  that  the  entire  sum  you  receive  ?_That  is  the  fee  I generally  receive  • but  where 

I execute  it  in  person  it  costs  me  sometimes  twice  or  three  times  that  sum  includine- 
travelling  expenses.  ’ ® 

12.  You  are  not  allowed  to  charge  travelling  expenses  ? No. 

_ 13.  Have  you  any  means  of  informing  the  commissioners  what  number  of  processes  in 
ejectments  have  been  executed  either  by  yourself  or  under  warrants  granted  by  you  in  the 
last  year  ? — Those  which  have  been  executed  under  warrants,  I cannot  say,  ha^ng  kept  no 
account  of  them,  having  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  parties.  Those  executed  by 
myself  have  not  been  many  ; under  ten  in  the  year,  I should  say.  ^ 

1 4.  Where  the  duty  is  executed  under  a warrant,  is  any  return  made  to  you?~Very  seldom 

I do  not  recoUect  an  instance.  ^ 

15.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing,  when  you  have  signed  warrants,  whether  the  decrees 
are  actually  executed  or  not  ? — I have  no  means  of  knoiving  that,  but  I beheve  in  almost 
every  case  where  I grant  a warrant  it  is  executed : it  is  only  as  a last  resort  that  I am 
apphed  to. 

16.  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  the  cases  you  execute  in  person? Yes,  I do. 

17.  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  the  warrants  you  sign  ?-— None. 

18.  Can  you  form  any  idea  what  proportion  the  number  of  the  warrants  you  sign  bears 
to  the  number  you  execute  in  person  ?_I  should  suppose  they  are  at  least  from  two  or  three 
to  one  In  truth,  the  parties,  m tenderness  to  me,  do  not  require  my  personal  attendance 
e-vcept  they  are  in  the  lower  ranks  of  hfe.  Gentlemen  never  do  it,  except  it  is  a ease  of 
imperative  necessity. 

19.  Do  the  parties  who  obtain  judgments  in  ejectments  apply  for  a warrant  soon  after  the 
decree  is_  signed  by  the  chairman  ?_No,  certainly  not.  Every  exertion  is  used  to  get 
payment  in  the  first  instance,  without  enforcing  it  by  warrant. 

20.  In  the  cases  of  cml  bin  ejectments  is  not  the  object  more  frequently  to  compel  the 
payment  of  the  rent  than  to  get  possession  ?— Yes,  I would  say  so  ; and  even  in  cises  of 
ejectments  upon  title,  it  js  in  redity  frequently  a proceeding  for  the  non-payment  of  rent. 

ail.  It  tli8  rent  is  paid  soon  after  the  decree,  you  hear  notliiug  of  it  ^ 


22.  If  the  decree  is  not  executed  before  the  followino- 


sessious,  is  it  necessary  for  the 


party  to  resort  to  any  further  proceedings  ?— I believe  the  decree  remains  in  force  for 
^ exactly  know,  but  I believe  that  to  be  the  fact, 

hi.  -ipo  T cabled  upon  to  execute  as  sub- 

p n ® execute  all  civil  bill  decrees  which  are  issued  for  small  debts.  I am 

equaUy  liable  to  execute  them  as  if  they  were  executions  from  the  superior  courts,  but  I 
never  Have  been  called  upon  to  do  so,  except  the  cases  require  the  intervention  of  an  armed 
iwee,  sueli  as  tor  tithes  ; and  I have  been  lately  called  upon  to  execute  civil  bill  decrees  for 
poor  rates,  but  I have  not  yet  done  so ; all  the  others  are  executed  by  the  parties.  But 
ven  to  a pauper,  and  under  circumstances  which  may  he  attended  with  all  sorts  of  violence, 
«ven  Where  homicides  may  take  place,  I am  compelled,  upon  payment  of  a shilHng,  to  grant 
a ^an-Yit,  authorising  him  to  go  and  seize  any  property  he  thinks  fit. 
nut  *’  P®yson  having  obtained  a decree  !has  a right  to  have  a warrant  from  you,  made 
out  to  his  nominee,  upon  the  payment  of  the  fee  ? 'V'^es. 


19thDecm!/er,  1643, 
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25  That  is  under  the  statute ?— Yes ; and  there  is  no  remedy  for  any  party  aggrieved; 

renlevin  will  not  lie ; tire  magistrates  cannot  interfere;  and  if  the  party  whose  properly  is 
taken  goes  to  his  attorney  for  advice,  He  can  only  say,  “ Resist  by  force.^  If  he  sap,  • I 
belleve^this  man  will  come  with  twenty  people  to  execute  the  warrant,  he  can  0%  say 
« Then  S prepared  with  thirty  to  resist  them.’'  There  is  hardly  a day  which  I ^ no 
receive  affidavits  from  parties  swearing  that  their  property  has  been  wrongfully  taken,  but 
I cannot  help  it.  The  present  solicitor-general  transported  two  men  at  the  summer  assizes 
of  1839  I think,  for  a homicide  which  had  been  committed  under  a civil  bill  decree , and  at 
a subsequent  quarter  sessions  one  or  two  persons  more  were  transported  for  an  outrage 
committed  under  colour  of  executing  a civil  bill  decree.  _ n • xi 

26  Are  the  parties  to  whom  the  warrants  are  given  in  these  cases,  generally  m tlie 

lowest  class  of  life?— Yes;  wrong  is  seldom  or  never  done  except  meases  of  that  descrip- 
Ir  Theses  have  because  if  they  sue  a pauper,  which  is  their  only  remedy. 

they  in  ,.hioh  reBistance  is  made  to  the  oxeention  rf  a decree 

by  force?— Yes;  I should  say  that  fully  one-third  of  our  criminal  business  at  the  sessions 
arises,  direcUy  or  indirectly,  from  the  mis-execution  of  these  decrees. 

29  Do°eTiS'tKaiU?^^  these  decrees  at  the  perilrf  the 

30.  Do  you  moan  even  when  the  plaintiff  is  a pauper  ?— Ves-  A.solveut  plamtiff  never 
allows  wrong  to  be  done,  because  there  wou  d e a reme  y agains  , William  lY 

3 1 Will  Tou  explain  to  the  commissioners  the  enactments  of  the  6th  and  7th  vv  imam  IV , 
c 75  passX  1836,  as  to  the  appointment  of  bailiffs  to  exoonte  these  docroes  ; and  state  why, 
£ louropiidon,  that  course  tailed  ?-That  statute  was  acted  upon,  I believe,  for  a time,  under 
a year  and  it  was  then  found  to  be  so  ineonyement  that  the  provision  of  the  act  vvM  repealed. 

32  What  was  the  particular  luconvemeuce  which  it  led  to?—I  would  say  the  ffist  was 
that  it  destroyed  the  peculiar  eBcaoy  of  the  civil  hill  process,  for  the  ofdcmiy  of  that  process 
c“i  ts  uT  bel4  ?ut  into  execkon  by  parties  with  whose  persons  the  delenda.il  is 
raoruarted  and  IgLst  whose  efforts  he  cannot  be  on  his  guard.-that  was  one  great 
XsoT  another  was  that  the  parties  so  selected  as  bailiffs,  were  necessarily  parties  fmm 
the  lowest  rank  of  life,  and  each  was  an  independent  offleer ; there  was  no  sufflcic^^^^ 
snoorintcndcnco  or  control  over  him;  the  security  he  gave  was  very  small,  only  £50,  and 
he’^mighl  without  check  or  control,  get  into  his  possession  many  lpny®.4  popnds  between 
the  viit  of  the  assistant  barrister  at  one  sessions  and  at  another ; and  I behove  m many  cases 

tbpv  did  make  away  with  large  sums  of  money.  j.  t a vc 

33  You  have  stated  that  the  person  usually  appomted  was  from_  the  lowest  rank  of  life, 

why  should  ho  not  be  equally  respectable  as  a,  process-server,  who  is  appointed  m the  sme 
manner,  namely,' by  tlie  assistant  barrister  of  the  county  ?— There  is  no  reason ; and  wlica 
I said  the  lower  rank  of  hfe,  I meant  the  same  class.  « t.  o at, 

34  Are  process-servers  very  often  taken  from  the  lowest  rank  of  life  ?— Yes,  they  are. 

35  Are  not  the  process-servers  in  your  county  persons  who  ciui  be  depended  upon  for  the 
execution  of  their  dUy  ?— There  are  complaints  against  them ; but  I should  say,  generally, 
they  may  he  depended  on  for  the  duty  intrusted  to  them ; hut  that  is  very  different  from 

the  duty  intrusted  to  those  appointed  to  execute  civil  bill  decrees. 

36.  Do  not  the  process-servers  in  most  instances  become  the  parties  to  execute  civil  bill 
dfcrees^— Yes,  frequently  they  do,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  plaintiff;  and  i am  alwys 
glad  to  sec  their  names  put  in  the  warrant,  because  I know  tliat  is  a check  upon  the  parties 

to  yilmh.  the  suh-sheriff  is  called  upon  to  execute  a decree  m person, 

what’ is  the  extent  of  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  him  with  reprd  to^  civil  bill  decree 

for  a debt  ? The  same  as  under  executions  from  the  superior  courts ; he  is  reponsmie  lor 

evcrvthinff  that  comes  to  his  hands.  , _ 

38  Does  the  present  state  of  the  law  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  sheriff,  in  your  opinwn, 
lead  to  any  inconveniences  ?-I  think  it  renders  law  process  m many  instances  altogether 
inefficient,  and  tends  to  keep  up  a system  of  violence  among  tlie  people  which  endangers  the 

pre^servatiOT  of  the  execution  He  delivered  to  me  against  a 

farmer,  a person  livmg  in  the  country,  the  most  efficacious  means  I could  take  to  e^cute  it, 
would  be  to  grant  a warrant  to  a bailiff  with  whose  character  and  person  the  detendant  was 
not  acquainted,  and  he  would  in  most  cases  succeed  in  making  a seizure  of  the  detend^t  s 
stock  But  that  I dare  not  do  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  for  if  any  amount  of  torcc  took 
the  property  out  of  my  bailiff’s  hands,  I should  be  responsible  for  the  value  of  that  property , 
therefore,  I dare  not  pursue  the  most  reasonable  mode  of  executing  my  writ,  and  I am 
comnelled  to  eo  myself,  and  to  take  care  that  I am  accompanied  by  a sufficient  armed  lores, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a rescue ; and  I succeed  in  that  object.  But  m many  cases  the 
Necessity  of  the  circumstances  compels  me  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  remedy,  there  i 
such  publicity  in  the  movements  of  a known  officer,  with  an  armed  force,  that,  with  every 
exertion,  I frequently  fail  in  being  up  in  time  to  seize  any  removeablc  ^ 

property  not  removeable  is  seldom  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  claim  for  rent,  which  1 am  bounu 
to  pay  in  the  first  instance. 

40  Do  cases  frequently  occur,  in  point  of  fact,  in  which,  in  consequence  of  your  approaui 
with  a view  to  execute  process  being  known,  property  upon  which  the  execution  worn 
attach  is  carried  off  altogether?— Yes,  constantly.  , j ..  * the 

41.  You  talk  of  an  armed  force ; do  you  mean  you  usually  are  obliged  to  resort  to  m 
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aid  of  the  military  ? — It  is  a civil  military  force  the  nnlir>e  t j •*  • i 

^ from  rescue,  by  the  presence  of . a/amed^oree.  Decj^er.ie^s. 

42.  What  fees  aie  you  entitled  to  upon  the  execution  of  civil  bill  decrees  T belie^r^.  +i  19 

‘tLr  ^ 

JiSfflffZdrtS 

the  defendant  notliing,  but  he  is  obliged  himself  to  nay  the  bailiff  for  ^ charge 

very  highly,  and  the%xpense  of  thal,  whatever  1 ZTy  t “Ss  Lfso  Zh"’ 
to  the  amoimt  of  the  debt  ae  to  the  amount  of  pereonaf  risk  to  bo  iucmu-ed  ; but  fto  ulafutiff 
semetimee  pays  very  highly  for  the  exeontion  of  his  decree,  and  he  oau  recoZ  lothiZ 
from  the  defendant ; and  ,u  oonseqnenoe  of  that,  after  the  decree  has  been  pronoZoed  aZn,f 
a defendant,  he  sometimes  abstains  from  paying  the  debt  until  the  nla  ntiff  is  ® *i  ‘ 
hTrZlZj”^-”®  “ --  P“«ng  him  tran%tZfhZZrn ‘Z 

j?  '“ploy  f“-“  do  you  defray  that  eanense 

yourself  ?-The  police  are  not  entitled  to  any  thing  ; but  the  presence  of  aZce  is  alZays 
accompanied  until  expense.  I never  do  take  a party  lyherel  do  not  think  it  right  oZ  Sv 
oun  pocket  to  pve  thorn  somo  refreshment;  they  are  freqnently  snbiect  to  great  fafeuZ 
but  in  a majority  of  cases  the  party  for  whom  I am  acting  roimburis  me.  It  is  onic  a 
matter  of  option,  and  frequently  it  is  not  done.  ^ 

46.  I presume  yon  have  found  that  tlie  objection  you  have  stated  to  e.xist  a»ainst  tlie 
“Plates  against  recourse  being  had  to  the  recovery  ofdebts  by 
civil  bill  ?— The  objections  I have  spoken  of  latterly  apply  to  the  proco,ss  from  the  superio? 
courts,  for  I never  have  executed  civil  bill  decrees  for  debts,  except  iu  a few  instarces  for 

46.  You  ha,ve  stated  that  you  think  if  the  sheriff  was  not  liable  to  the  responsibility  which 
he  IS  now  liable  to,  he  would  bo  able  to  execute  the  process  ; are  you  of  opluira  that  ho  could 
generally  speaking,  execute  it  effectually  ?_Yes  ; I am  quite  sm-e  if  the  sheriff  was  to  be 
responsible  only  for  the  exorcise  of  a duo  discretion  in  every  case,  and  of  course  pnnishabfr 
for  any  act  of  indiscretion  or  neglect,  it  would  have  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  iZrests  of 
the  parties  whose  rights  are  confided  to  his  hands,  and  I think  it  would  have  a much  higher 
effect,  because  it  would  make  valueless  the  system  of  intimidation  which  is  kept  up  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  imts  by  -warrant.  ^ ^ pieveni 

11  f -1.“  ‘‘'?y/P‘!“i™‘y  sheriff  was  lessened  or  taken  away,  yon  would  consider 

4at  he  ought  to  bo  liable  on  the  one  hand  to  the  plaintiff  for  any  nhglect,  and  to  the 
defendant  for  any  excess  ?_Yes,  of  course,  under  the  control  of  the  court,  being  liable  in 
a cases  to  answer  for  his  neglect  m each  particular  case,  but  no  fixed  rule  can  beZplied  to 
all  cases;  what  IS  discrqot  and  officient  m one  case  maybe  quite  the  contrary  in  Znotlmr 
and  no  inle  can  be  applied  generally  It  ougnt  to  ho  left  to  the  judgiiioiit  of  the  court  to 
not’  sheriff  had  acted  under  the  circumstances  discreetly  and  efficiently  or 

48.  Are  yon  aware  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  sheriff,  whether  there  is  any  difference 

in  the  law  m England  and  Ireland?— I believe  there  is  no  difference.  Oriviiialfr  the  sheriff 
ZahUSZ  ’'r  ■•»*P““‘'>le  in  case  of  a rescue;  but  as  order  became  Zero  firmly 

Z ..  Z TZ  T “ ‘hoi  ‘he  law  stepped  in  and 

Zil  Z ‘ '”‘5  '‘"’gO'- ™ihe  the  excuse  of  rescue ; it  is  improbable,  and  he  shall  not  ' 

SZ^IeleaZlZZyer"  ^ 

49.  Could  the  same  responsibility  in  your  opinion,  be  thrown  upon  the  sheriff  in  regard  to 

the  execution  of  civil  bil  decrees?—!  believe  the  same  responsibility  does  rest  upon  him 
but  I have  never  beon^  cal  ed  upon  to  e.xeente  civil  bill  decrees  for  debt,  except  in  cases  rf 
popular  opposition,  as  in  the  case  of  tithe.  ^ 

50.  My  question  referred  to  anthorising  the  sheriff,  and  not  authorising  another  person  • 
that  every  bailiff  should  do  it  at  tho  peril  of  the  sheriff?— I think  that  a most  .ZZTi.; 

ho  extending  to  tho 

m Ml  decrees  that  practice  which  ha,  been  found  most  boueficial  in  executions  from  the 
npcrioi  courts;  for  m many  cases  the  parties,  to  avoid  the  exhibition  of  a force  apply  to 
he  sheriff  for  a special  vrarrant  to  parties  of  their  own  nomination;  he  grants  it’iZn  his 

CanThri  MbZ  1 " ‘‘  “lid  hitweon 

Im  and  hi,  habihtj,  and  mairt  e.xecntions  are  rendered  effectual  in  that  way  which  could 
not  bo,  if  they  were  attempted  to  he  executed  by  known  officers  Rut  tb»r»  „.ln!;-  i 
Zb-'  ““Z®®  “hilh  is  against  the  g-ranting  of  warrants  fr  M 

ir’  Z Zl  “ "*®.  11  eraeitioi  for  a sum  of  £50,  and  it  suits  your 

ntcrest  to  take  a special  warrant  to  parties  of  your  own  nomination,  and  you  ask  mo  for  it 
a many  cases  I dare  not  yeuture  to  grant  it  to  you  ; if  tho  p.arty  against  whom  Zu  ha,  e 

toZrrturZZ”',"  ^ Ishoiild  be  obliZd  if  lecossity  to  refuse  yon 

He  warrant,  for  though  your  execution  might  be  for  but  £50,  yet  if  I were  to  o-rant  to 

tor  if  000  enZr''*  I*®  “O'’  ““O  “ ‘hZntenm  another  cScciiLn 

eiecu  ion  for  Tt  Z ^ f®  ''®®P““‘‘'“lo  “>  ‘I'o  party  for  tho  amount  of  that 

lemtion  for  acts  done  by  you  under  the  warrant  I granted  to  you ; if  you  receive  your 

S'  o°t  theT  • Orfii<lli‘  to  escape,  or  be  rescued,  f should  befespouslble  for  tho  lafger 
Wit  Ot  the  e.xisteuce  of  which  I did  not  know  when  I granted  tho  warrant. 

• nave  many  ot  the  decrees  from  the  assistant  barrister’s  court  whicJi  you  iiave  liad 

‘Q 
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either  to  execute  or  to  sign,  been  decrees  agninst  parties  for  the  nse  and  oocnpation  ot 

y™“abb  ““onrseif  at  all  what  proportion  the 
which  you  have  executed  process  or  granted  warrants  hears  to  the  whole  number  ct 

■‘Tr^S  offlce,  or  in  what  way.  could  we  get  with 

ejectments  brought  in  the  superior  courts,  and  m the  citiI  ® ^ 

office  in  the  different  law  courts,  and  for  the  civil  bill  cour.5  fro  obteined'?— 

64.  With  reference  to  the  execution  of  these  decrees,  could  a y 

I do  not  think  that  any  return  could  be  given  of  that  by  any  , sub-sheriff 

55.  Have  you  been  fre(iuently  called  in  during  the  eleven  years  you  hai  e been  sub  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Limerick  to  put  into  execution  writs  of  habere  A authority  9 

66.  Have  you  been  obliged  freguently  to  call  out  an  armed  force  Xiihe  nrc“bb«^^^^^ 

I am  seldom\alled  upon  to  execute  kaier.s  m /eX  ” 

-af  Sc: 

Is  that  about  the  proportion  you  have  executed  in 

say  so  ; I granted  warrants  on  twenty-seven,  the  whole  number  was 

60  ban  vou  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  similar  cases  m civil  bih  decrees  . _ 
No  I kec/"  acc:;;.S  fhem.  I should  say  I granted  warrants  m two  or  three  cases  for 

Tl"'  D^lThTpl^Jtaowiin  those  cases  where  yon  executed  ImScm,  whefc  ftcj 
werhm  ^LsTf“ent  or  for  over-holding  ?-In  many  cases  they  appeared  to  be  for 
over-holdinff  • but  in  reality  were,  I believe,  for  non-payment  ot  rent. 

62.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  were  in  reality  principally  for  non-payment  of  rent? 

^*63  Did  thS'cases”  5 Imberes  which  came  under  your  own  oogmsauco  involve  a large 

nnmberoffamilles?— Yes;  in  many  of  the  cases  they  did.  The  most  recent  case 

64  How  many  families  have  yon  known  ejected  by  one  haiere  «— The  most  recent  CMe 

does  notapply  to^theyear  Ispeiof,  but  in  a recent  case  dispossessed  a few  weeks  ago 

thirtv  families  but  twenty  of  them  were  restored  to  their  holdings. 

65  Where  was  that?-On  an  estate  of  Lord  Middleton,  close  to  Balhngarry,  called 

^^66.°*Was  that  habere  against  the  intermediate  tenant,  the  middleman  ?— No  ; I believe 
tbe  middleman’s  interest  had  ceased  to  exist  some  years.  families 

67  In  the  year  you  mentioned  when  you  executed  ten,  were  there  “^^7 
disDOSsessed  I forget ; but  I should  say  in  some  of  the  cases  there  were  ; but  there  w 
t t ZTeby  remarktble  case  in  that  year.  But  probably  this  wonM.'>»  *''= 
my  evfdence,  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  commissioners  what  has  struck  me  very 
and  that  is,  the  miserable  condition  of  the  agricnltX  labourers  who  f ? SXSiTfc 

• nn  each  farm  and  probably  the  most  succinct  mode  I can  adopt,  is,  te  detail  shortly  the 
ZoZlIZTstSoJoi  the^recent  cn.es  which  occurred  I was  caUed  in  to  take  pos— 

• of  a farm  of  fifty  acres  of  very  rich  land,  which  was  held  at  a very  fair  rent , it  is  a portio 

?he  Golde^^^^  and  the  r Jut  payable  by  the  farmer  wn.  £2,  or  two  guineas  an  acre,  and 
I would  say  it  was  richly  worth  it;  he  was  in  arrear,  and  I was  c^led  ^\to  put  him 
I found  on  that  farm  of  fifty  acres  either  three  or  four  cabins,  which  had  been  built  by  the 
labourers  on  the  farm ; one  of  them  held  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground,  and  I ^lieve 
the  others  half  an  acre  each.  They  had  built  their  own  houses,  they  ^ "'"K tad 
a rent  of  £6,  or  six  guineas  an  acre,  to  the  farmer  from  whom  they  held  it  Ihey  ha 
naid  UP  every  farthing  of  their  rent,  by  labour,  of  course,  to  him  ; he  had  not  paid  up  his 
?ent  tJ  his  iLdlord,  and  they  were  turned  out  upon  the  world  for  his  d®lault  vir^ 

I suppose  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  three  or  four  ^a“dies,  amounted  prob^ 
tweiSy,  end  it  is  herdly  too  much  to  say,  that  they  would  he,  too  probably,  'ifrUm 
eugagViu  any  deed  of  violhuoe  which  he  (the  farmer)  might  thmk  uecessary,  o re*!" 
to  hi?  possession,  that  they  might  resume  them  vaesaX  ™det  him  misery  im  « «. 
It  is  a common  saying  of  people  of  that  class  (the  labourers),  " It  the  WW  X.  I can 
you  (the  farmer)  as  you  treat  us,  there  would  be  plenty  of  noise  made  about  it ; md 
Ly  fkm  my  own  observation,  that  I believe  it  to  be  true,  that  there  is  no 
the  world,  treated  with  so  muph  severity  as  the  agricultural  labourers  m the  distiict 

acquai^ed  know  whether  any  of  the  families  were  allowed  to  go  back 
tbe  defaulting  farmer  was  allowed  to  go  back  again,  but  I have  some  reason  to  , 

the  unfortunate  labourers’  houses  were  pulled  down.  I know  that  it  was  the  intentio 
party  acting  for  the  agent  to  do  it.  . , , m i?  lu..  f<.-rrr,  for 

69  Do  you  suppose  that  those  proceedings  were  taken  against  the  tenant  ot  tne 

the  nurposc  of  getting  rid  of  the  cottiers  under  him,  and  removing  them,  or  for  the  P^p 
of  making  the  former  more  punctual  in  the  payment  of  his  rent  ?— I behevo  the  proceed  g 
was  resorted  to,  to  rid  the  farm  of  those  poor  people  located  upon  it. 

70  You  have  said  incidentally  that  their  rent  was  paid  to  the  farmer  by  labour/— i 
71 ' From  your  observation  is  that  generally  the  case?— It  is  the  universal  custom. 

72*  The  labourers  not  receiving  money  wages  ?— Never ; and  the  undue  profit  exacteu  ; 
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the  farmer  induces  him  to  locate  an  undue  proportion  of  those  poor  people  upon  the  farm  • mhDecemler,lU$. 
and  when  they  ap  once  located  they  are  meyitably  tied  to  it,  and  cannot  extricate  themselYes  

73.  Suppose  that  a neighbouring  farmer  or  gentleman  should  olfer  them  Tvork  at  money 
Tvages,  ivould  they  be'at  liberty  to  take  it,  or  are  they  considered  bound  to  irork  for  the 
farmer  upon  whose  farm  they  are  located  ?— It  is  very  hard  to  say  positively  ; the  impres- 
sion upon  my  mmd  would  be,  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  give  their  labour  to  others  at  a 
period  when  he  requires  it — ^that  they  are  bound  to  him  neck  and  heels. 

74.  In  the  spring  time  they  would  be  bonnd  to  work  for  him,  though  they  could  get 

work  for  wages  elsewhere  ? — Yes.  a .r  S 

75  In  describing  the  occurrence  which  yon  have  mentioned,  you  made  an  obseryation 
calculated  to  show  that  the  labouring  classes  generally  had  a kind  feeling  towards  the  land- 
lord. and  yet  you  describe  an  act  which  appears  to  be  an  act  of  great  hardship  on  the  nai-t 
of  the  landlord  ; do  you  suppose  that  there  was  any  understanding  in  this  instance  between 
the  agent  and  the  farmer  ?— I did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  a kind  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  labourer  towards  the  landlord  ; but  I did  mean  to  say  that  they  frequently  charged  the 
farmer  with  acting  so  oppressively,  that  if  the  same  conduct  was  exhibited  towards  him  by 
the  head  landlord,  there  would  be  plenty  of  complaint ; but  in  this  instance,  the  labourers 
made  no  such  observation  to  me,  because  they  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  aw'are  that  the 
object  was  to  get  rid  of  them. 

76.  And  that  was  the  impression  left  upon  your  mind  ?— It  was  more  than  an  impression 

77.  Was  It  your  impression  that  there  was  an  understanding  between  the  farmer  and 
the  agent  ? — Yes. 

78.  And  that  the  object  was  to  get  rid  of  those  labourers  ?— Yes ; the  agent  intimated  as 
much  to  me  afterwards  ; but  besides  that  I was  not  called  upon  to  disturb  the  furniture  in  the 
farmer’s  house,  but  every  thing  was  put  out  of  the  labourers’  houses,  and  the  process  of 
pulling  them  down  commenced  before  I left. 

79.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  reason  which  induced  the  farmer  to  wish  to  get  rid 
of  those  tenants  who  paid  him  £6  a piece  ? — The  desire  never  originated  with  him 

80.  With  whom  then  did  it  originate  ?_With  the  landlord.  The  farmer  would  much 
rather  have  them  slaves,  for  such  they  are  located  there. 

81.  What  motive  could  have  actuated  the  landlord?— Thinking  it  was  an  injury  to  the 

estate,  to  have  those  parties  located  there ; whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  the  greatest 
benefit  to  every  landowner  if  a due  proportion  of  these  men  were  located  upon  every  farm 
upon  fair  terms,  and  that  a link  should  be  established  between  the  landowner  and  the 
labourer,  instead  of  having  him,  the  labourer,  linked  for  better  or  worse,  or  rather  all  for  the 
worse,  to  the  fate  of  the  farmer.  ’ 

82.  Bo  you  know  the  name  of  the  townland  ?— I think  it  was  Athlacca,  but  it  was  close 
adjoming  to  it. 

83.  Would  the  labourers  generally,  as  far  as  you  know,  prefer  holding  a small  cabin  and 
a bit  of  ground  directly  from  the  landlord,  to  the  system  under  which  they  are  now 
placed  ? — Indeed  they  would. 

84.  Although  you  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  had  a kind  feeling  towards  the 
landlord,  probably  you  think  they  have  a better  opinion  of  the  head  landlord,  than  of  their 
immediate  landlord? — Yes,  decidedly. 

farm'  l4b™™rs’  houses  were  there  upon  that  farm?— Three  or  four  upon  that 

poMce  ?~Yes,  I had  a force  of  five  or  six 

87.  Was  there  any  resistance  ? — None. 

88.  Did  the  labourers  oomplain  bitterly  ?-They  did;  and,  as  far  as  my  obserTation  of 

their  style  and  manner  went,  I should  say  that  one  of  them  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ctaaoters  m his  condition  I ever  met  with  ; his  house  was  remarkably  clean  and  comfortable® 
his  garden  was  fenced  m,  and  though  the  ground,  when  given  up  to  Mm,  was  I was  told' 
in  the  most  wretched  conition  and  exhausted,  he  had  put  it  in  fine  order  ; and,  comparing 
It  with  the  holdings  of  that  class  of  the  people,  it  did  great  credit  to  the  poor  man  and 
spoke  much  m his  favour.  ^ ’ 

89.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  any  compensation  was  made  to  them  9 I do  not 

know  ; I should  say  not. 

90.  Dp  you  know  what  became  of  them  ? — No. 

91. _  Did  they  seem  to  be  aware  that  their  ejectment  was  produced  by  collusion  between 

landlord  ?— Yes  ; they  seemed  to  be  aware  that  the 
^ collusion;  it  was  against  the  will  of  their 
aamediate  landlord,  but  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  it. 

92.  Can  you  state  whether  in  that  neighbourhood  there  is  any  surplus  of  labour  ?— I 
cannot  speaJi  to  that. 

93.  With  regard  to  the  case  you  elludod  to  before,  at  Balliugarry,  where  thirtv  families 

stild  fem»t  ■•“‘tmed  tenants  of  the  under  landlord,  that  any  of  them 

sliould  remain  No  ; it  was  with  reference  to  the  size  of  their  holdings. 

os'  mi  the  farm  ?_Between  400  and  600  acres, 

this  wi„Tei™-t  place  ?-Sinco  the  beginning  of 

from  mn  almost  I was  ever  out  upon  duty ; it  rained 

irom  morning  till  mght— it  was  frightful.  , 
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96  Do  TOA  know  what  became  ot  the  ten  who  were  not  restored  ?— N°.  I >1“ 

97.  Was  any  violence  attempted  ?— No  violence  was  attempted  ; but  from  the  character 
of  the  district  I had  thought  it  necessary  to  have  a large  force  ; I had  thirty  police. 

98.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  compensation  was  given  to  any  of  the  parties  removed  ?— 

T flo  not  know ; I rather  think  not.  . , , ^ . 

99  Do  you  know  whether  these  families  had,  for  some  time  previously  fo  this  ejectment, 
been  payii  their  rent  directly  to  the  head  landlord?— I believe  they  had  been  directly 
tenants  of  the  head  landlord  for  some  time,  the  interme^ate  interest  having  expired. 

100.  Was  there  a separate  ejectment  against  each  fainily  ?— No,  there  ys  not  ^ 
with  one  ejectment.  I should  rather  think  that  the  intermediate  interest  had  expired,  and 
that  legal  or  formal  possession  had  been  talcen  of  it,  and  that  the  ejectment  was  probably 

Jf  the  middleman  had  expired,  could 

against  all  of  them  by  bringing  it  against  the  person  whose  interest  had  expired  ? Yes,  I 
^^ToV.'^dSs  n'^noSkivv  that  those  thirty  families  must  have  been  tenants  of  the  head 

Iflnfllnrd? Yes  nermissivelv,  they  must  have  been  for  a time. 

103  Do  Ton’  know  whether  they  hud  paid  rent  to  the  head  landlord . —Yes,  I am  sure 
they  mnst  have  paid  rent,  becanso  in  one  of  the  instances  the  tenant  used  my  g“d 
with  the  agent  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  halere  for  a few  hours,  as  regarded  h.m,  ,n 
order  that®he  might  be  able  to  make  up  a certain  sum  of  money,  which  was  his  proportion, 
or  some  portion  of  his  proportion,  of  the  arrears. 

104.  Was  he  subsequently  evicted  ? — No,  he  was  not.  . ,r  n-  * * 

105  Then  the  parties  who  paid  a certain  portion  of  the  arrear,  at  the  time  you  went  to 
enforce  the  ejectment,  were  allowed  to  remain?— I believe  a selection  was  made,  with  two 
objects,  one  was  to  choose  those  who  were  good  tenants,  and  another  was  wi  h reference  to 
the  smallness  of  the  farms;  but  I believe  no  tenant  was  really  ejected  eventually  who  had 

^^foS."*Are*you  able  to  state,  from  your  recollection  of  the  county  of  Limerick  for  the  last 
eleven  years,  any  other  instances  of  ejectments  of  a large_  number  of  families?  Ihere 
have  hein  a great  many,  I think  ; but  it  would  be  difficult,  without  reference  to  my  books, 

to  speaJc  to  them  : my  memory  is  not  very  good.  ,, 

107.  You  have  stated,  that  you  think  it  would  he  desirable  to  impose  upon  the  sher  ff  the 
necessity  of  executing  process  in  every  case  upon  civil  bill  decrees  for  debt?— I think  the 
simplest  mode  is  the  best— it  is  the  least  departure  from  established  custom  ; and  I would  say 
this,  throw  upon  the  sheriff  the  responsibility  of  granting  special  warrant,  as  be  now  does 
upon  writs  wBch  come  from  the  superior  courts,  and  he  will  take  care  lor  his  own  sake, 
not  to  place  the  power  in  the  hands  of  those  not  capable  of  protecting  him  and  the  public 
from  wrong-doing ; but  cases  will  occur  where  parties  may  apply  to  him  who  ^e  top  poor 
to  give  him  the  indemnity  his  safety  requires,  and  in  those  cases  it  jou  d be  weii  to  give  the 
party  applyincr  for  the  warrant  a right  to  select  from  a number  of  public  officers,  (suppose 
the  civil  bill  officers  were  to  be  tbe  parties;)  let  him  select  two  or  three,  froin  a bodyoi 
forty  whom  he  may  think  most  likely  to  accomplish  his  objects,  and  make  it  imperative 
upon  the  sheriff  to  grant  the  warrant  to  those  known  officers,  whose  situation  will  be  some 
guarantee  to  the  public,  and  those  officers  will  also  have  the  object  of  establishing  a character 
with  the  people  for  fairness  of  dealing,  which  would  ensure  to  them  business  very  probtable, 
and  that  duty  would  not  interfere  with  their  present  duties,  which  occupy  them  immec hate  y 
before  each  session,  and  the  duties  I speak  of  would  be  imposed  upon  them  immediately 
afterwards  ; and  I think  that  would  preserve  the  efficiency  of  the  present  system,  and  get 
rid  of  the  evils  which  I have  brought  before  the  commissioners. 

108.  How  would  you  propose  to  pay  them  ?— They  ought  to  be  paid  a regular  poundage: 
one  shilling  in  the  pound  would  be  little  enough,  and,  upon  the  whole,  adequate ; and  it 
would  remove  the  inducement  which  the  defendant  has  to  put  parties  to  unnecessary  expense, 
and  perhaps  induce  him  to  pay  the  debt  without-resorting  to  the  execution  of  the  decree. 

109.  Is  it  your  notion  that  the  one  shilling  in  the  pound  in  those  eases  should  constitute 

the  fund  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  paid  ?— No,  I should  say  that  the  bailiff  who  executes 
it  ouo-ht  to  reqeive  the  poundage ; he  would  be  paid  according  to  the  work  he  does,  and  have 
an  interest  in  it ; he  would  he  under  the  control  of  the  sheriff,  and,  if  complaints  were  made 
respecting  him,  he  (the  sheriff)  might  suspend  him  till  inquiries  were  made,  and  then  report 
to  the  quarter  sessions  ; and  tho  sheriff  might  dissuade  a party  from  intrusting  the  warrant 
to  such  a man.  . o v T 

no.  Would  you  allow  process-servers  to  execute  the  warrants  m every  case.''— xes, 
should  make  it  a part  of  their  duty,  but  compulsion  would  not  he  necessary. 

111.  You  think  one  shilling  in  the  pound  would  be  a sufficient  inducement? — Yes,  m one 

case  with  another.  , , 

112.  The  system  you  have  spoken  of  now  is  very  nearly  that  cstalilished  under  the  ou 
and  7th  of  William  IV.,  with  the  exception  of  tho  sheriff  being  the  responsible  person,  and 
liaving  the  appointment  of  the  officer,  instead  of  the  assistant  barrister  ; why  should  the  one 
have  so  completely  failed,  and  there  bo  a probability  of  the  other  succeeding  ? — 

I propose  preserves  the  efficiency  of  the  present  system  ; it  preserves  to  the  plaintiff  ('h  a' 
cases  in  which  it  is  safe  so  to  do)  liis  right  to  nominate  parties,  over  whom  he  has  complete 
control ; and  so  efficient  is  the  civil  bill  system  in  that  respect  at  this  moment,  that  a man 
who  pays  every  civil  bill  decree  pronounced  against  him,  never  thinks  of  paying  an  execution, 
or,  comparatively  speaking,  disregards  an  execution  in  the  liands  of  the  sheriff. 
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1J3.  Does  it  occur  to  you  according  to  the  system  you  suggest,  that  there  would  he  any 

danger  of  collusion  between  the  defendant  and  the  process-server  ? There  was  under  tlie  old 

system,  because  the  bailiff  being  appointed  for  a particular  district,  the  defendant  frequently 
entered  into  a collusive  agreement  with  him  ; but  under  the  system  of  which  I spealc  now, 
it  would  be  open  to  the  plaintiff  to  select  a bailiff  from  one  district  to  execute  his  warrant  in 
another,  and  I think  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  collusion  of  that  kind  could  be  entered  into. 

114.  You  would  allow  the  party  who  could  give  indemnity  to  the  sheriff  to  select  his  bailiff 
as  he  now  does? — Yes. 

115.  Have  you  in  your  coxmty  had  many  replevins  under  any  of  the  laws  imder  which 
replevins  could  be  sued  out  ? — A good  many.  I am  obliged  to  appoint  three  replevingei’s, 
and  I act  myself  as  the  fourth.  I should  suppose  that  the  average  number  of  replevins  that 
come  before  each  of  these  parties  is  about  twenty  in  the  year ; and  one  of  the  most  cruel 
acts  of  injustice  ever  perpetrated  upon  a public  officer,  is  the  enactment  with  regard  to 
replevins. 

1 16.  In  what  respect  ? — I am  obliged  to  appoint  a replevinger  in  each  district,  for  whose 
acts  I am  responsible,  though  the  whole  amount  of  the  emoluments  he  receives  does  not 
exceed  upon  the  average  £3  in  a year.  It  is  quite  clear  that  for  that  amount  of  emolument 
I can  get  no  responsible  person  to  take  the  office.  I am  solely  without  security,  and  at  the 
same  time  liable  for  bis  acts  to  an  almost  unlimited  amount. 

117.  What  class  of  persons  do  you  usually  appoint  replevingers  ? — In  one  district  I have 
appointed  the  bridewell-keeper,  because  I have  a control  over  him  ; and  in  another  district 
I have  appointed  the  parish  clerk  of  a church,  the  clergyman  of  which  parish  is  ray  particular 
friend,  that  I may  have  some  check  over  him.  In  the  other  district,  I have  been  obliged 
to  appoint  a person  of  the  peasant  class,  of  the  best  description  I could  get. 

118.  The  law  upon  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  replevingers  is  not  sufficient  in  your 
opinion  ? — No. 

119.  Is  not  the  replevinger  made  the  judge  of  the  security  which  the  party  gives? — 
Yes ; and  I believe  I am  responsible  if  he  takes  insufficient  security. 

120.  Suppose  the  replevinger  to  exact  exorbitant  security,  who  is  responsible  then? — 
The  sheriff  is  responsible. 

121.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  to  you  against  replevingers,  of  attempts  to  take 
exorbitant  security? — No.  I know  that  many  actions  have  been  threatened,  but  none  have 
been  commenced,  for  taking  insufficient  security. 

122.  What  would  be  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  exorbitant  security  being 
required  ? — I should  suppose  by  special  action  at  law  against  the  sheriff. 

123.  In  the  superior  courts  ? — 1 dare  say  it  might  be  maintained  to  a limited  amount  in 
the  civil  bill  court. 

124.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  present  law  of  replevin  under  the  6th  and  7tb  of  William  IV., 
provides  sufficient  restrictions  against  exorbitant  securities  being  demanded? — I have  no 
means  of  forming  an  opinion. 

125.  Could  not  a more  respectable  class  of  persons  be  secured  as  replevingers,  by  allowing 
them  a small  salary,  as  is  now  done  by  the  process-servers,  or  do  you  think  it  advisable  to 
give  them  larger  fees  ? — I scarcely  know  what  amount  of  fees  could  be  given  to  them  upon 
the  small  amount  of  business  done  which  would  be  a compensation;  it  would  be  overloading 
the  parties  with  too  great  expenses  in  each  case;  and  the  commissioners  will  take  along  with 
them  that  there  are  only  twenty  cases  in  a year  to  each  replevinger.  I should  say  that  a 
salary  would  be  preferable.  But  while  we  are  upon  this  subject  I may  mention  a fraud  which 
frequently  occurs  in  our  county,  and  I think  that  easy  measures  may  be  taken  to  prevent  it. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  parties  to  obtain  executions  and  haheres  without  any  notice  whatever  to 
the  party  proceeded  against,  and  I believe  the  routine  of  the  proceeding  is  this : In  this  country 
the  service  of  process  is  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  attorney  ; he  generally  puts  it  into  the 
bands  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  plaintiff  employs  any  body  he  pleases  to  serve  the  process; 
and  if  fraud  is  his  object,  and  perjury  does  not  stand  in  his  way,  as  unfortunately  it  frequently 
does  not,  he  causes  the  process  to  be  served  upon  some  confederate,  telling  the  party  serving 
the  process  that  that  is  the  defendant;  and  the  process  is  served,  and  the  bailiff  makes 
affidavit  of  service,  which  may  be  true  as  far  as  the  bailiff  is  concerned,  but  the  party  himself 
is  obliged  to  make  oath  that  he  knows  the  j^rocess-server,  and  that  be  believes  the  writ  has 
been  served  in  the  manner  stated  by  the  bailiff  (that  is  a guard  set  up  by  the  Irish  courts  to 
prevent  the  practice  ; I do  not  know  whether  the  English  courts  have  it ;)  but  the  defendant 
never  hears  of  it  till  the  execution  is  put  into  the  sheriff’s  hands,  or  the  habere,  as  the  case 
may  be.  I was  called  upon  by  a peasant  to  execute  an  habere ; it  was  in  the  harvest  season, 
in  August,  probably  three  years  ago,  and  be  told  me  that  great  expedition  was  necessary ; 
that  the  parties  concerned  were  likely  to  make  away  with  the  crop.  I accordingly  went  out 
with  him  to  execute  the  writ ; he  told  me  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  an  armed  party  with 
us,  which  I did.  He  was  an  unmarried  man,  and  to  my  surprise  I found  that  the  parties  I 
was  called  upon  to  act  against  were  his  still  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  The  eldest 
brother  lived  away  from  them  ; they  seemed  in  great  surprise,  and  were  all  in  tears,  and 
said,  there  must  be  some  mistalie  or  some  fraud,  that  this  man  had  no  claim  to  the  lands, 
excepting  in  common  with  themselves ; that  the  eldest  brother  was  entitled,  as  trustee  or 
administrator  for  the  benefit  of  the  family.  I of  course  executed  the  habere,  and  the  corn 
was  then  standing,  and  in  about  a fortnight  afterwards  I received  another  writ,  commanding 
me  to  restore  possession  to  the  parties  from  whom  I had  taken  it;  by  this  time  the  whole 
fraud  had  been  discovered.  I went  out  and  found  that  the  party  wlio  had  originally 
employed  me  had  cut  down  some  trees  which  had  ornamented  the  farm,  and  ho  was  then 
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hard  at  work  cutting  down  the  corn;  he  did  not  see  that  I had  a police  force  with  me;  they 
were  some  distance  behind ; I said,  “ I have  come  to  put  you  out  of  possession ; this  is_  a 
pretty  trick  you  have  played,  my  lad.”  “ Show  me  your  order,”  said  he.  I showed  him 
the  habere ; he  said,  “It  is  a false  order,  for  there  is  no  court  sitting.”  It  was  m the  long 
vacation,  and  he  thought  it  impossible  to  obtain  a writ  of  restitution  except  in  term.  Of 
course  he  was  ejected ; and  I understood  it  was  his  intention  to  have  cut  down  the  crop,  as 
he  had  cut  down  the  trees,  intending  to  convert  them  into  money,  and  be  off  to  America 
before  the  next  term. 

126.  In  what  way  had  he  procured  the  habere? — I was  told  by  the  attorney  who  suc- 

ceeded in  getting  the  writ  of  restitution  that  he  employed  a_man  to  serve  an  ^jectment;  that 
he  took  him  up  to  a man  who  was  digging  in  a field ; he  said,  “ That  is  my  brother,  serve 
him  with  the  ejectment and  the  ejectment  was  served  upon  the  wrong  man,  and  the  habere 
obtained.  ^ , , 

127.  Service  of  the  ejectment  had  been  proved? — Yes;  and  judgment  pronounced  by 

default.  . 1 • o 1 

128.  In  that  ease  did  the  plaintiff  make  an  affidavit  as  to  knowing  the  person  upon  whom 
it  had  been  served? — No,  I believe  not;  in  cases  of  ejectment  it  is  not  necessary. 

129.  Were  any  steps  whatever  taken  against  that  person  criminally? — I never  heard  that 
there  were ; if  there  had  been  I think  I should  have  been  examined.  In  our  district  we 
have  many  attorneys  of  a very  high  class,  as  high  as  any  in  the  world,  but  they  seldom 
interfere  in  theso  sort  of  proceedings;  but  we  have_  in  most  districts  one  or  two  attorneys 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  who  encourage  litigation  among  the  peasants  to  a frightful 
extent,  and  compromise  the  peace  of  the  country  to  a considerable  degree.  We  have  also  in 
every  district  in  the  country  money-lenders,  who  Iend_  money  at  most  frightful  interest, 
which  generally  ends  in  extorting  from  the  poor  man  a piece  of  his  land.  That  is  the  way 
in  which  it  is  usually  paid,  by  the  use  of  a piece  of  land  for  a crop  for  a year  or  two.  ^ 

130.  Was  it  a large  farm  of  which  you  have  just  spoken  ?— An  average  farm  of  thirty  or 

forty  acres.  ^ j o 

131.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  fraud  of  that  kind  can  be  prevented  . — Y es ; 
I think  I can  suggest  a mode  by  which  it  can  be  prevented,  without  any  expense  to  the 
pubhc ; simply  by  acting  with  all  processes  as  is  now  done  with  reference  to  scire  facias 
for  reviving  judgment.  A scire  facias  to  revive  a judgment  commands  the  sheriff  to  give 
notice  to  the  party  that  this  measure  is  contemplated  against  him,  and  under  a writ  of  scire 
facias  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  take  measures  that  the  defendant  shall  have  notice ; 
accordingly  he  endorses  the  fact  of  notice  upon  the  writ,  in  the  nature  of  a return,  and  that 
is  the  evidence  which  the  Court  receives  of  the  party  having  had  due  notice  of  the  writ  of  scire 
facias.  If  the  same  course  was  pursued  with  reference  to  writs  and  ejectments  (1  believe,  with 
regard  to  writs  in  England,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  sheriff  to  serve  the  writ),  I should  say  tliat 
by  a similar  measure  of  leaving  the  sheriff  to  serve  writs  and  ejectments  through  his  ofiicera, 
a protection  would  be  given  to  the  public  which  does  not  now  exist,  and  I think  it  could  be 
done  without  expense,  probably  with  a saving  of  expense  ; for  instance,  at  this  moment  an 
attorney  charges  for  serving  a writ  the  average  sum  of  fifteen  shillings,  and  in  addition 
to  that,  there  is  the  expense  of  two  affidavits,  flie  affidavit  of  service  of  the  wi’it,  and  the 
affidavit  to  verify  the  service  of  the  ■writ ; I should  say  that  a fee  of  fifteen  shillings  given 
to  the  sheriff  in  these  cases  would  enable  him  to  pay  all  the  expenses,  and  be  a .great 
addition  to  his  income,  which  he  sadly  wants,  and  certainly  establish  a better  system,  instead 


01  a worse. 

132.  You  think  that  the  sheriff  would  be  able  more  effectually  to  ascertain  the  identity 
of  the  party  upon  whom  the  writ  was  to  be  served  ?— Y es  ; the  local  knowledge  which  a sheriff 
usually  acquires,  either  through  himself  or  his  assistants,  would  be  sufficient  to  guard  against 
those  evils  which  I have  described. 

133.  Is  it  usual  for  the  sheriff  to  give  an  authority  to  the  nominee  of  a plaintiff  to_  serve 
a notice  in  cases  of  scire  facias  ? — Yes  ; he  does  so  in  some  cases,  where  he  has  confidence 
in  the  plaintiff’s  attorney  that  it  will  be  fairly  served,  and  he  requires  an  affidavit  of  service ; 
but  I have  refused  in  cases  where  I have  suspected  fraud,  and  have  taken  upon  myself  to 
serve  the  notice. 

134.  The  prevention  of  fraud  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the  diligence  of  the 
sheriff? — Yes;  you  must  have  the  character  of  somebody  to  depend  upon. 

135.  Can  you  state  whether  the  fraud  you  describe  can  take  place  under  the  civil  bill 
system  ? — I do  not  believe  it  does  take  place,  because  the  service  is  intrusted  to  officers  of 
the  court,  except  in  cases  where  a person  is  palmed  upon  the  officer  as  being  the  defendant 
when  he  is  not,  and  which  might  he  avoided  altogether  by  insisting  that  the  process  should 
be  served,  not  upon  the  person  of  the  defendant,  but  at  bis  residence.  Personal  service  a 
intended  to  be  a guarantee  that  the  defendant  shall  get  notice,  but  in  tliis  country  it  is 
frequently  made  use  of  to  prevent  his  getting  notice  ; I know  it  is  in  some  cases. 

136.  Might  not  a notice  be  posted  upon  the  premises  and  immediately  talcen  down? — 
Yes,  it  miglit ; and  without  going  into  those  details  now,  I think  means  might  be  devised  to 
prevent  that. 

137.  Might  not  both  services  be  required  ? — Yes  ; probably  in  the  case  of  the  party  not 
appearing  ; the  party  in  the  writ  is  not  required  to  enter  an  appearance  till  eight  days  after 
the  return.  Unless  the  defendant  gave  notice  to  the  plaintiff  through  liis  attorney  that  he 
would  appear  to  the  ivrit  during  those  eight  days,  some  steps  might  be  taken  to  post  the 
writ  in  some  public  place  to  secure  his  seeing  it ; the  party  of  course  would  be  anxious  to 
avoid  public  exposure,  and  he  would  take  care  to  give  notice  through  his  attorney. 
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138.  In  tlie  case  of  fraud  to  Tvliich  you  have  called  the  attention  of  the  commissioners, 
you  say  that  tlie  defendant,  from  the  fault  of  the  plaintiff,  had  not  been  served  with  notice, 
but  that  false  information  had  been  given  to  the  officer  by  the  plaintiff  ?— I say  that  might 
occur. 

139.  Might  not  the  same  danger  tahe  place  in  serving  notice  under  the  scive  facias 
process  ? — It  might  arise,  certainly. 

140.  Can  you  state  any  irregularities  which  arise  with  regard  to  ejectments  from  the 

superior  courts  ?— The  want  of  accuracy  in  the  description  of  the  premises,  produces  some- 
times very  great  iuconvenience.  The  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  deliver 
possession  of  whatever  premises  the  party  points  out  to  him.  In  a recent  case  an  habere 
was  delivered  to  me,  in  which  the  name  of  the  lands  was  altogether  omitted,  but  the  name 
of  the  parish  was  stated.  I refused  to  execute  the  writ  in  this  shape,  and  gave  the  attorney 
for  the  plaintiff  notice  of  it.  He  called  upon  me,  and  threatened  me  with  very  serious  proceed- 
ings, that  he  would  make  me  responsible  for  not  executing  the  writ.  I said  to  him,  “ You 
might  as  well,  under  that  writ,  require  me  to  execute  it  against  Mount- Coote,”  naming  a 
gentleman’s  estate  in  the _ neighbourhood ; “and  so  I would,”  he  said,  “if  I pleased,  and 
you  are  bound  to  execute  it,  we  will  indemnify  you  from  all  consequences,  and  require'  you 
to  execute  it.  I wrote  to  him  stating  that  1 declined,  under  the  circumstances,  doing  so, 
and  that  if  I was  wrong,  I would  pay  the  expenses  of  another  writ ; that  his  indemnity 
might  be  a security  from  pecuniary  loss  in  the  event  of  doing  wrong,  but  that  it  could  be 
no  guarantee  if  damage  happened  to  life  or  limb  in  the  execution  of  the  writ  to  the  people 
who  might  be  employed ; and  so  it  rests  at  this  moment,  and,  I believe,  I am  liable  to  pro- 
ceedings in  consequence.  ^ 

141.  Are  those  cases  frequent  ? — No ; but  I have  been  threatened  for  not  giving  posses- 

sion,  or  for  giring  over  possession ; it  is  a practical  inconvenience,  and  capable  of  being 
applied  to  very  evil  purposes.  ® 

[ The  witness  xoithdrew^ 


James  Lennox  William  Naper,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  We  know  that  you  have  given  great  attention  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  occupation  • 
ot  Jand  m Ireland,  and  the  commissioners  would  request  you  to  state  any  circumstanUg  in 
your  own  way,  which  occur  to  you  as  fit  to  be  placed  before  tliem  in  the  outset  I took 
the  liberty  of  sending  a small  pamphlet  to  the  commissioners,  which  pamphlet  was  rather  in 
advance  of  a commission  of  this  sort ; it  is  rather  as  to  the  practical  results.  As  far  as  mv 
experience  goes,  I think  there  have  been  great  errors,  and  consequently  great  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  the  lower  order  of  tenantry.  As  a landlord  I can  put  a tenant  into  a good 
larm  ; but  ii  I want  to  increase  that  farm  and  get  rid  of  the  tenants  near  it,  they  have  no 
ground  to  fall  back  upon.  The  tenant  feels  that  if  he  does  not  hold  two  or  three  acres  of 
ground  he  is  losing  his  grade,  and  he  has  such  a horror  of  becoming  a labourer,  that  he 
would  rather  do  anything  than  fall  into  that  class  ; and  experience  has  taught  me,  that  if  we 
can  raise  the  class  of  labourers,  and  make  them,  as  a class,  better  than  the  smallest  farmers 
we  should  begin  at  the  right  end  ; but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  doing  it. 

2.  Does  that  in  some  measure  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  providing  labour  for  that  class?— 

I he  great  difficulty  is  m providing  anything  like  a permanent  description  of  labour,  and  it 
struck  me  that  it  we  could  turn  our  county  cess,  which  now  goes  to  roads  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  and  averages  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  a-year,  if  that  could  be  made  available  to 
the  employment  of  labourers  for  a short  period  in  the  year,  it  would  be  advantageous. 

3.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  a large  class  of  persons  now  occupying  very  small  portions 
of  land  who  would  bo  disposed  to  turn  to  labour  if  it  could  be  provided  for  them  ?--I  think 
if  they  were  depiwed  of  the  land  they  have  at  present,  and  advantages  given  to  the  labouring 
class  which  would  put  them  m a way  of  rearing  their  families  with  more  comfort  than  the 
small  farmer  can  do  at  present,  they  could  not  help  turning  to  it,  if  it  was  offered  to  them 
It  they  were  deprived  of  more  than  a.n  acre  of  land  they  must  be  labourers. 

4.  Do  you  think  such  an  opportunity  of  ofiering  them  labour  would  be  an  excuse,  if  I may 
use  the  expression,  for  removmg  them  from  the  land  ?— Yes ; I have  found  of  late  years  i 

S"'®  "P  finding 

they  had  not  sufficient  stock  properly  to  crop  and  stock  it.  Almost  ever  since  the  agricnl- 
tnral  society  has  come  into  operation,  there  seems  to  be  a bettor  understanding  among  them,  ' 
Sh„r  which  they  coull  handle  well, 

• thev  K'Tjh"®  r*”’  f P“y  n •'igl'  nent  for  a small  pro- 

auce , they  have,  therefore,  given  up  or  parted  with  some  of  that  redundant  land. 

. P'/“;™“Pnrt  of  Ireland  do  you  apply  that  observation?— I can  only  apply  it  to  the 
county  of  Meath.  _ I mention  it  as  of  late  occurrence.  v PP  y 

w consider  that  feeling  to  arise  in  some  degree  from  an  improved  system  of 

L?n  ‘Tf  ‘hny  Ingi"  to  feel  that  they  are  paying  a very 

high  rent  for  land  which  they  are  not  able  fully  to  stock  and  crop.  ’ 

that  ra  f f * onnniTod  to  you  to  observe  that  a great  many  farmers  have  apparently  paid 
that  rent  from  the  cnltivotion  of  a portion  of  the  farm  which  they  have  held,  leaving  other 
state ?-It  is  not  so  much  the  case  with  us  as  it  was  formerly; 


‘■f'T  '■■■‘P'fy  P-’"  ‘P'y  have  improved  their 

E rnm^’  ”?  “1“  ‘hny  nsed  to  do,  but  a great  many  farmers  pay 

llrms  * attending  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  more  than  a small  p.art  of  their 
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8.  In  what  way  is  the  labour  of  the  farm  usually  provided  for,  is  it  by  hire  ? — The  large 
farmers  have  labourers  holding  under  them ; they  have  cottages  under  them.  I am  in  a 
part  of  the  country  bordering  upon  three  counties,  and  I have  all  descriptions  oi  farms, 
from  seven  or  eight  hundred  acres  to  five  or  sis  acres ; no  general  rule_  applies  to  them. 

9.  In  those  cases  in  which  farmers  have  labourers  living  upon  their  farms,  and  holding 
under  them,  what  sort  of  rent  do  they  generally  charge  for  the  land ; do  they  put  it  at  a 
higher  rent  than  they  pay  themselves  ?— I do  not  feel  that  I am  competent  to  say  ; their 
holdings  are  so  perfectly  different  within  a space  of  five  or  six  miles  square.  It  is  the-  ease 
with  many  labourers  that  they  are  put  into  cottages,  without  land,  and_  pay  rent  tor  them  to 
the  landlord ; then  they  have  con-acre  for  potatoes  or  oats  at  a certain  rate,  and  they  ai’o 
employed  all  the  year  round;  they  are  very  well  off,  but  that  is  quite  an  exception. 

10.  Are  those  cases  in  which  the  farmer  holds  a considerable  quantity  ot  land. — Yes, 

about  900  acres.  „ ,t  , x u -x  • 

1 1 . Is  that  a solitary  case,  or  are  there  many  such  ? — No,  there  are  not  many  such ; it  is 
an  extreme  case. 

12.  You  employ  a number  of  labourers  yourself? — Yes.  _ 

13.  Can  you  state  generally  the  wages  in  the  county  of  Meath  and  the  adjoining  counties  — 
Mine  is  ciuite  the  upper  part;  the  wages  are  10<f.  in  the  summer,  and  8<^.  in  the  -winter. 

14.  The  county  of  Meath  is,  generally  speaking,  a rich  county  ? — Yes,  the  land  generally 

is  good  ; it  is  very  various  in  my  neighbourhood.  _ _ 

15.  It  is  a county  in  which  the  land  is  more  occupied  in  pasture  than  tillage  — • i es. 

16.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  cottiers  are  worse  off  in  point  of  houses  than  m the 
other  counties  adjoining? — I should  say  they  are  not  better  off;  if  anything,  they  are 

17.  To  what  do  you  attribute  their  being  worse  off? — In  the  county_  of  Meath, _ they  are 

merely  used  as  agricultural  labourers;  the  large  farmers  do  not  feel  it  to  be  their  interest 
to  let  them  land  ; they  use  them  merely  as  labourers,  r „ i « -v- 

18.  In  point  of  fact  that  class  of  labourers  have  scarcely  any  land  to  taU  back  upon  /—Wo. 

19.  What  is  the  maximum  quantity  of  land  which  it  appears  to  you  it  is  desirable  that 

an  independent  labourer  should  hold '? — I have  tried  two  or  three  experiments  myself  in  tte 
way,  and  I have  found  them  all  to  fail.  I have  given  them  a slated  house  and  garden,  with 
an  Irish  acre  of  ground  attached  to  it,  and  I have  found  my  present  mode  of  endeavourmg 
to  assist  the  labourers  to  be  a failure.  . , , 

20.  In  what  respect  ? — The  farmers  prefer  taking  those  who  are  not  independent.  An 

aero  of  ground  gives  them  a certain  degree  of  independence,  and  they  prefer  a man  who  is 
worse  off  in  his  circumstances,  because  they  are  able  to  get  a greater  hold  of  hiin.^  But 
independently  of  that,  I have  found  that  I have  committed  one  great  error  in  giving  an 
acre  of  ground  with  a house.  I cannot  get  rid  of  a tenant  without  turning  him  out  of  the 
house  as  well  as  off  the  acre  of  ground ; and  in  my  future  proceedings,  if  I could  build  a 
village,  or  do  any  thing  upon  a larger  scale,  I shoidd  give  a small  garden  and  a house  as  a 
distinct  holding,  and  then  give  them  an  allotment  according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  from 
an  acre  downwards,  by  which  I should  be  making  them  the  lowest  class  of  landholders,  and 
I should  avoid  the  odium,  and  in  fact  the  injustice,  of  turning  a tenant  out  of  the  house  and 
garden  ; though  ho  might  be  a very  bad  tenant  for  an  acre  of  ground,  he  might  be  a very 
fair  one  for  a house  and  garden,  _ . -n  i j o 

21.  That  would  be  similar  to  the  allotment  system  which  has  been  adopted  in  England . — 
It  seems  that  in  England  the  allotment  system  is  very  doubtful  in  its  result.  It  has  been 
pressed  too  far.  In  Bedfordshire  I have  seen  potatoes  and  wheat  taken  off  the  land  so 
quickly  that  the  nutritive  quantity  of  the  ground  could  not  support  them,  and  I have  seen 
the  wncat  standing  apart  like  one’s  fingers. 

22.  Was  that  upon  the  allotment  ground  or  upon  the  adjoining  farms? — I have  seen  it 
upon  the  allotments ; they  have  so  reduced  the  capability  of  the  soil  to  bear  wheat  at  all, 
that  I have  seen  it  standing  singly.  I mention  this  because  I think  that  the  holder  of  an 
applotment  should  he  obliged  to  follow  a scientific  cropping  system. 

23.  Can  you  state  whether  the  labourers  in  the  county  of  Meath  usually  take  con-acre 
from  the  farmers  who  employ  them  ? — Y es,  I know  generally,  that  the  con-acre  system  is 
upon  the  increase  with  the  graziers. 

24.  Is  the  rent  paid  for  the  con-acre  very  high  ? — Certainly  not,  for  a good  crop.  i 
have  seen  many  instances,  in  seasons  when  potatoes  have  failed  upon  a low  rented  land,  and 
there  has  been  a serious  loss,  whereas,  upon  the  high  rented  land  in  good  condition,  there 
has  been  a very  great  gain. 

25.  Is  the  con-acre  rent  generally  paid  in  labour  or  money  ? — Generally  in  money. 

26.  What  is  the  general  amount? — I believe  the  highest  is  £10,  coming  down  as  low  as  £5. 

27.  What  is  the  course  of  farming  in  reference  to  con-acre ; supposing  the  first  crop, 
the  £10  crop,  what  crop  folimvs  it? — Sometimes  there  are  two  crops  of  potatoes,  if  it  is 
broken  out  of  the  ley,  and  after  that  thoy  take  a crop  of  oats. 

28.  The  eon-acre  system  in  Meath  is  only  for  one  year,  and  for  potatoes  ? — Yes,  but 
when  a tenant  is  beginning  to  fail  in  paying  his  rent,  he  goes  to  the  regular  con-acre  system 
of  getting  two  potato  crops,  and  two  oat  ci’ops ; but  then  that  is  not  general. 

2[).  Do  you  attribute  the  indisposition  to  take  independent  labourers  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  to  a desire  to  let  out  con-acre  land  to  dependent  labourers? — Yes.  I consider  that 
latterly  tlie  graziers  have  found  much  more  difficulty  in  making  up  their  rent  than  they  used 
to  do.  Formerly,  they  could  make  their  bargain,  and  the  jobber  came  and  took  the  cattle 
from  them ; now  they  are  obliged  to  talce  every  pains,  and  buy  as  low  as  they  can,  and  try 
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every  means  of  turning  tlieir  land  to  advantage.  They  have  much  more  difficulty  in  making 
their  rent,  and  they  therefore  find  it  better  to  break  up  part  of  their  farms,  and  not  to  have 
so  much  stock  running  upon  them.  I know  that  from  my  experience  as  cliairman  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  some  farmers  have  been  so  hard  run  for  ready  money,  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  request  us  not  to  look  for  the  poor  rate  till  they  have  got  in  the  con-acre 
rents. 

30.  Do  they  break  up  those  portions  of  their  farms  under  any  system  of  farming,  or 
merely  as  con-acre  ? — Under  a certain  system  of  farming.  I take  it,  they  look  to  laying  it 
down  again,  and  they  generally  lay  it  down  with  seeds  ; they  do  not  let  it  lie  waste ; they 
lay  it  down,  taking  a crop  of  oats  off  it. 

31.  Is  a great  proportion  of  the  potatoes  grown  upon  con-acre  land  ? — Y es,  there  is. 

32.  How  did  these  labourers  get  either  potatoes,  or  land  for  potatoes,  before  tliis  custom 
came  in  ? — The  system  has  long  existed  in  my  part  of  the  country,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  increasing  with  the  large  farmers,  though  it  may  be  decreasing  with  the  small 
farmers.  I think  many  of  the  small  farmers  are  establishing  a better  system,  holding  the 
lands  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  landlords  are  encouraging  them  to  do  so,  as  much  as  they 
can. 

33.  In  those  counties  where  you  say  the  large  farmers  are  resorting  to  the  con-acre 
system,  partly  with  the  view  of  enabling  them  to  pay  their  rent,  has  there  been  any 
improvement  in  the  way  of  farm  buildings  upon  those  farms,  or  do  they  look  more  to  an 
improved  mode  of  cultivating  the  ground  5* — Of  late  years  there  has  been  a good  deal  more 
stall  feeding,  and  there  has  been  a great  addition,  as  far  as  my  tenants  go,  to  their  farm 
yards.  There  are  very  fine  ranges  of  bullock  sheds  upon  some  of  the  farms. 

34.  Have  the  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood  given  encouragement  to  that  sort  of  build- 
ing ? — Yes ; within  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a larger  quantity  of  slated  houses 
built,  not  only  upon  my  own  property,  but  my  neighbours,  Mr.  Nicholson,  Mr.  Farrell,  and 
others,  have  laid  out  a great  deal  on  their  properties  in  the  neighbourhood. 

35.  Have  those  houses  been  built  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord  generally,  or  their 
tenants  ? — A good  many  of  them  have  been  built  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords.  I have 
always  given  timber  and  slates  to  the  small  farmers ; and  upon  those  farms  of  any  size  I have 
built  the  houses  myself,  and  I charge  them  five  per  cent,  for  the  money. 

36.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  holding  at  a fair  rent,  are  willing  to  pay  that  five  per 
cent.  ? — Yes ; and  I find  it  a very  great  advantage  to  my  tenants. 

37.  Do  you  add  the  interest  wmch  you  charge  to  the  rent,  or  require  it  to  be  paid  sepa^ 
rately  ? — I add  it  to  the  rent.  I can  build  a very  good  house  and  farm  offices  for  £120. 
£6  upon  the  rent  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  ground  is  no  great  addition. 

38.  In  those  cases  do  you  maintain  the  houses  ? — ^Yes,  I maintain  the  houses.  I conceive 
that  their  houses  are  a security  for  the  landlord’s  rent.  By  having  a well  housed  farm,  one 
can  always  secure  a good  tenant.  The  out-going  tenant,  if'iie  gives  up  in  proper  time,  upon 
the  first  failure  of  his  payment  of  rent,  has  always  a very  good  interest  to  dispose  of ; but  it 
is  very  difficult  with  an  Irish  tenant,  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  his  interest  before  he  runs 
into  a large  arrear  of  rent.  If  I could  persuade  a tenant  to  give  up  upon  the  first  arrear, 
and  fall  back  upon  a smaller  farm,  he  would  have  £150  in  his  pocket  to  begin  again ; but 
instead  of  that,  they  will  hold  out  till  they  owe  more  than  their  interest  is  worth.  Tliat  is 
too  often  the  case  with  my  tenants. 

39.  Do  you  attribute  that  increase  of  arrear  to  the  want  of  sufficient  capital  to  work  their 
farms  ? — Yes,  to  the  want  of  sufficient  capital  to  work  their  farms.  A man  the  other  day 
gave  up  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  a slated  house,  and  there  was  not  a single  head  of  cattle 
on  it ; and  I had  to  give  him  £lO0  for  his  interest  in  that  land  ; and  I let  it  immediately  to 
another  tenant  at  5s.  more,  though  ho  had  exhausted  the  land.  He  was  paying  15s.  an  acre, 
and  it  was  valued  at  £l  per  acre  by  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  the  new  tenant  pays  me  £l 
now ; but  I put  the  house  in  order  for  him. 

40.  Do  you  find  that  the  system  of  putting  their  houses  in  order,  and  allowing  them  for 
any  improvement  when  they  are  going  out,  has  made  any  difference  in  reference  to  their 
anxiety  to  hold  the  land  ? — No,  I do  not  think  that  it  has.  I think,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  a feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  landlord  when  he  does  it ; but  their  friends  and  family  get 
about  them,  and  often  give  them  bad  advice  to  hold  on  the  land.  If  they  were  left  to  them- 
selves, there  would  not  be  more  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  them  than  English  tenants ; but 
there  is  a sort  of  pride  which  belongs  to  that  class,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
land. 

41.  If  they  had  the  power  of  recovering  what  they  had  laid  out,  do  you  think  it  would 
induce  them  to  give  up  when  they  found  their  capital  not  sufficient  for  the  entire  holding  ? — 
Yes;  I think  that  the  great  thing  wanting,  and  one  great  difficulty  is,  that  whole  families' 
are  hanging  upon  the  land ; and  if  we  could  arrive  at  some  sort  of  cropping  lease,  which- 
would  enable  them  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  that  portion  of  their  labour  which  went  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  farm,  then  one  object  would  be  attained,  namely,  the  facility  of; 
getting  younger  branches  of  the  family  off  the  land,  because  they  would  have  a right  to 
receive  the  vSue  of  them  labour.  You  would  also  get  rid  of  the  family  insisting  upon  the 
division  of  the  laud,  and  the  con-acre  crop.  They  could  not  say  they  would  raise  a sum  by  , 
the  con-acre,  and  receive  an  equal  sum  for  improvement,  if  the  head  of  the  family  felt  that- 
his  interest  was  secured  in  the  improvement.  In  the  pamphlet  which  I have  before  spoken 
of,  having  alluded  to  the  valuable  information  gained  by  the  poor  law  commission,  I thought 
I ought  to  make  myself  sure  that  I was  correct  in  doing  so.  On  looking  over  the  evi- 
dence, there  was  one  piece  of  information  which  struck  me  as  bearing  upon  what  I am  now 
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mentioning.  It  is  in  Appendix  F.,page  179,  and  consists  of  the  evidence  of  James  O’Connell. 
I fully  concur  in  those  observations.  I originally  put  strong  clauses  into  my  leases;  and  I 
know  other  landlords  have  put  in  some  clauses  so  strong,  that  they  must  have  broken  the 
leases  had  they  been  insisted  upon.  This  is  the  point  of  all  others  upon  which,  if  'we  could 
overcome  the  present  difficulties,  the  great  security  of  landlord  and  tenant  would  rest.  I 
consider  that  any  clauses  merely  produced  by  the  landlord  and  agent,  when  brought  before 
the  public,  would  probably  be  defeated  by  the  opposing  parties,  and  that  the  only  probable 
mode  by  which  we  could  arrive  at  something  permanently  secure,  would  be  some  kind  of 
contract  lease,  which  might  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a deed  of  tvi^t.  _ In  fact,  it  might  be 
made  to  third  parties.  If  we  could  effect  any  contract  lease  of  this  kind,  a declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  that  he  would  enter  into  certain  conditions ; and  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant,  a declaration  of  his  willingness  to  do  the  same,  so  as  to  keep  the  landlord  and  tenant 
from  coming  into  direct  collision  with  one  another,  instead  of  the  landlord  proceeding  in  tho 
assistant  barrister’s  court,  if  the  aggrieved  party  could  go  before  that  tribunal,  through  their 
trustees,  both  parties  consenting  to  some  clauses  worded  in  the  act,  which  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  misconstrue — 1 think  a great  deal  of  the  difficulty  which  at  present  exists, 
would  be  removed.  « ,r  t-  , , e ■ 

42.  Then  in  fact  you  want  a cheap  court  of  equity  ?— Yes,  I want  a cheap  Court  ol  equity, 
which  would  give  advantages  where  land  was  held  under  these  contracts. 

43.  Would  you  propose  that  the  tenant  should  remain  tenant  from  year  to  year  with  a 
contract  to  farm  according  to  a certain  course?— Yes,  unless  he  fulfilled  his  part  of  the 
contract.  I have  not  prepared  myself  upon  the  subject,  as  I consider  that  a body  of  lawyers 
and  land-agents  should  be  consulted  on  the  details. 

44.  Have  you  considered  in  what  manner  the  improvements  should  be  estimated  upon  the 

expiration  of  the  term  ?— They  might  be  estimated  by  tables.  I think  it  would  he  necessary 
to  work  out  some  tables  of  value.  If  a tenant  holding  a certain  farm,  of  which  the  land  was 
valued  at  155.  an  acre,  made  it  worth  20s.,  ho  would  hold  it  for  a certain  number  of  years  at 
16s.,  and  if  it  takes  from  £7  to  £1 0 to  reclaim  an  acre,  you  would  give  him  the  just  compensa- 
tion calculated  by  some  precise  table.  « , . 

45.  You  would  make  the  increased  value  of  the  land  a test  of  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ment?  Yes,  of  one  class  of  improvements. 

46.  How  would  you  calculate  with  reference  to  buildings ; would  you  apply  the  same 

rule  ? Yes,  something  of  the  same  rule ; but  if  possible,  as  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 

sake  of  the  poor-rates  and  county  cess,  to  have  the  profitable  value  put  upon  buildings  and 
all  farming  property,  it  is  desirable  that  such  a valuation  should  be  considered  the  legal 
value  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  any  extra  value,  the  tenant  should  not  have  a 
claim  upon,  and  upon  this  principle,  that  he  could  onlv  pay  his  rates  upon  tho  real  value  at 
which  it  would  let.  If  he  chose  to  have  a fanciful  house,  tliat  would  be  at  his  own  risk; 
the  landlord  should  not  be  subject  to  that  imaginary  value. 

47.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  the  value  of  land  being  materially  affected,  either 

by  a rise  or  fall  of  prices  ? That  is  a speculation  which  both  parties  who  choose  to  sign  these 

leases  make  themselves  liable  to ; a tenant  might  lay  out  a great  deal  more  than  he  could 
recover,  and  vice  versd.  With  regard  to  rent,  that  might  be  regulated  by  the  price  of  coni  and 
cattle  at  certain  periods.  I would  avoid  as  much  as  possible  compelling  the  tenant  or  tho 
landlord  to  enter  into  covenants,  such  as  those  to  which  I have  alluded,  and  I would  endeavour 
to  make  these  terms  favourable  to  both,  and  make  it  difficult  to  eject  a tenant  without  some 
such  document.  The  great  point  appears  to  me  to  be,  to  prevent  tho  tenant  ovorholding; 
it  is  against  his  Interest,  if  he  is  unable  to  pay  the  rent  when  due ; he  can  seldom  pay  a 
double  rent  afterwards.  A great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  law  of  ejectment ; tho  gi’eat 
thing  is  to  avoid  coming  to  the  law  of  ejectment.  I am  a landlord  of  thirty  years’  standing, 
and  I have  not  had  five  ejectments ; my  tenants  never  come  to  that.  I try  to  persuade  them 
to  see  the  folly  of  it,  and  they  generally  come  into  my  views. 

48.  At  present  by  what  means  can  you  enforce  the  clauses  of  a lease ; must  it  not  be  at  an 
expense  ruinous  to  either  the  landlord  or  the  tenant? — I am  not  aware  that  I have  ever 
attempted  to  enforce  a single  clause  in  a lease.  I do  not  recollect  any  case  in  which  1 have 
proceeded  in  any  other  way  but  by  ejectment. 

49.  Have  you  known  of  any  instances  in  your  part  of  the  country  of  attempts  to  enforce 
the  clauses  of  a lease  ? — No  ; I do  not  think  it  has  come  in  my  way.  My  neighbours  may 
have  done  it,  but  I am  not  aware  of  it ; I should  very  much  doubt  it. 

50.  Among  your  tenants  is  there  a desire  to  obtain  leases? — No;  I do  not  think  there  is 
any  very  great  desire.  A great  many  of  them  have  laid  out  money,  and  tlioy  have  asked  for 
leases  and  have  got  them ; but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  remarkably  anxious  about  it. 

61.  What  is  the  lease  you  have  given? — A life,  or  21  years;  but  I consider  a life  is  a 
very  bad  description  of  tenure.  It  enables  the  tenant  to  raise  money ; tho  moment  ho  docs 
that  the  better  for  the  landlord,  the  more  money  he  can  raise ; but  if  he  does  raise  money 
there  comes  in  a second  landlord  in  the  shape  of  a money-lender.  I would  prefer  a ronoived 
term  of  years,  so  as  to  give  the  tenant  the  full  benefit  of  his  improvements. 

52.  At  present  is  the  system  with  respect  to  tho  county  ccss  and  other  burthens  such  that 
they  almost  all  fall  upon  the  tenants  ? — Y es ; throughout  Ireland. 

53.  Do  you  conceive  that  any  alteration  in  that  respect  could  be  usefully  made  ? — Yes.  I 
conceive  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  present  state  of  agricultural  produce  that  the  landlord 
should  now  undertake  as  much  as  possible  those  burthens  which  press  upon  the  tenant,  and 
bear  more  upon  the  improvement  of  his  property  than  the  direct  improvement  of  the  tenant’s 
interest.  In  the  case  of  roads,  if  the  roads  were  not  measured' upon  the  tenant,  but  considered 
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the  property  of  the  landlord,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  relieve  the  tenant,  and  enable  the 
tenant  still  to  pay  up  his  rents.  It  is  a great  desideratum,  that  the  circulating  medium 
should  not  be  reduced,  and  that  the  rents  should  be  sufficiently  high,  provided  the  tenant 
could  be  induced  to  enter  into  a course  of  improved  cultivation,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  meet 
the  fall  in  prices,  rather  than  reduce  the  rent. 

54.  Do  you  think  that  an  advantage  could  be  better  given  to  the  tenant  in  this  way  than 
reducing  merely  the  money  rent  ? — Yes,  I do  ; and  in  the  case  of  trespass  upon  roads,  if  the 
roads  were  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  a better  mode  could  be  adopted. 

55.  Do  you  attribute  the  case  of  trespass  upon  roads  to  the  tenants  having  the  road 
measured  in  the  farm  ? — They  are  induced  to  consider  that  they  have  a right  of  grazing 
upon  the  roads  by  their  being  measured  in  their  farms ; they  consider  it  a grievance  if  they 
have  not. 

56.  Do  you  consider  that,  from  their  being  measured  in  their  farms,  and  their  being  obliged 
to  pay  the  cess  for  their  support  ? — I consider  it  so ; and  in  both  cases  it  gives  them  a sort  of 
lien  upon  the  road. 

57.  Would  you  propose  to  throw  the  road  assessment  upon  the  landlord? — No.  I would 
propose  to  throw  half  upon  him. 

58.  Making  the  deductions  as  is  done  now  in  the  poor-rate  ? — I should  think  an  absolute 
half  would  be  better. 

59.  Do  you  consider  that  the  landlord  having  more  to  do  with  the  road,  would  also  in  the 
event  lead  to  his  employing,  more  directly,  labourers  at  wages  upon  it? — Yes;  and  that 
would  be  a very  great  advantage.  You  would  have  the  landlord  undertaking  the  roads  in  a 
more  scientific  form ; and  if  put  under  the  Board  of  Works,  then  it  would  be  desirable  to  let 
them  undertake  the  repairs  of  the  roads  themselves. 

60.  Are  you  aware  of  what  portion  of  the  £l  1,000  a-year  of  the  county  rate  is  laid  out 
upon  the  roads  ? — It  is  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  which  is  laid  out  upon  the  roads ; 
a portion  of  it  goes  for  horse  labour. 

61.  When  you  spoke  of  the  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  a-year,  did  you  confine  it  wholly 
to  the  roads? — Yes;  the  couniy  cess  of  Meath,  in  1840,  amounted  to  above  £33,000;  and 
the  charge  but  of  that,  for  the  roads,  to  above  £12,000.  I observe  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  that  the  tenants,  when  they  have  clover  crops,  pick  the  stones  off  the  land  and  leave 
them  in  small  heaps  in  the  middle  of  the  field ; they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  roads ; whilst 
the  road  contractor,  who  may  live  Jive  miles  off,  is  opening  a quarry  for  the  sake  of  getting 
out  stones  to  repair  the  road ; if  the  tenantry  had  an  interest  in  the  road,  tlie  stones  picked 
off  the  land  would  be  used  for  repairing  the  road. 

62.  W^hat  class  of  people  usually  perform  the  repair  of  the  county  roads? — The  small 
farmers  and  their  sons  and  farm  servants ; it  is  a sort  of  mode  of  making  rent  with  us  by 
taking  contracts. 

63.  Does  that  appear  to  you  to  be  an  objectionable  system  for  the  repair  of  the -roads  ? — 
I think  very  objectionable. 

64.  How  would  you  propose  to  remedy  it  ? — I would  propose  to  remedy  it  by  the  roads 
being  placed  first  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Works — there  must  be  some  local  boards 
under  them ; and  then  I would  propose  that  the  landlord  should  have  the  first  right  to 
contract  for  the  roads,  and  then  the  tenants  on  the  line ; and  if  neither  of  them  took  them, 
then  a public  contractor  should  take  them.  But  I would  encourage  the  landlord  taking  the 
roads  upon  this  principle.  We  often  see  stones  collected  in  the  fields  well  adapted  for  a 
system  of  sub-soil  drainage ; and  if  the  landlord  undertook  to  repair  the  roads,  and  to  do  a 
portion  of  the  drainage,  these  stones,  when  broken,  would  do  for  the  roads  at  one  side,  and 
for  the  drains  on  the  other,  and  by  that  means  a vast  saving  would  be  made  at  both  ends ; 
and,  independently  of  this,  the  whole  of  their  drainage  is  stopped  by  neither  the  landlords  nor 
tenants  having  a right  to  cut  through  the  road  and  get  the  proper  levels  ; whereas  with  the 
land  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  there  might  be  a complete  system  of  drainage,  and  not  only 
money  would  be  saved  to  the  public  in  making  the  roads,  but  a large  sum  would  be  laid  out 
by  the  landlords. 

65.  You  conceive  ^at  a great  advantage  would  be  derived,  both  to  tlie  landlords  and  the 
tenants,  if  the  operations  to  be  performed  on  the  road  were  in  the  hands  of  the  same  person 
on  both  sides  ? — ^Yes. 

66.  What  system  of  supervision  to  prevent  jobbing  would  you  suggest  ? — I would  suggest, 
like  the  poor  law,  that  it  should  be  completely  under  the  control  of  a public  board,  so  that 
the  whole  working  of  the  system,  and  the  expenses,  would  be  brought  before  them.  My 
great  object  would  be,  in  mending  the  roads,  to  pay  the  labourers  by  the  day;  in  order  to 
pay  them  well,  to  get  a first  rate  day’s  work  out  of  them,  like  the  great  contractors  for  public 
works,  they  pay  them  highly ; and  I wish  to  bring  the  labourers  and  the  landlords  more  in 
contact,  quite  the  reverse  of  the  present  system,  which  is  always  working  the  labourer  at  the 
lowest  price.  If  you  could  get  the  labourer  nearer  the  landlord,  you  would  malce  him  respect 
hioiself,  and  give  him  different  ideas  of  his  condition  altogether.  If  the  w.ages  for  labour, 
like  the  value  of  land,  were  regulated  by  the  price  of  provisions,  and  the  labourers  induced 
to  work  in  classes,  according  to  their  skill  and  abilities,  premiums  might  be  introduced  at  our 
ioc^  farming  societies  which  would  stamp  a value  on  personal  skiU,  address,  and  good  conduct. 

67.  Has  there  been  much  draining  done  in  your  neighbourhood? Yes;  in  the  last  three 

or  four  years  there  has  been. 

68.  Has  that  been  mostly  done  by  arrangement  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  or . 

1 jU  landlord? — By  arrangement  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant;  the 

landlords  have  done  a great  deal  of  the  main  draining. 

E 2 
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69.  Have  you  geaerally  found  the  tenants  ready  to  fall  in  with  that  arrangement 
Sometimes  I have. 

70.  How  many  years  has  that  been  going  on? — I think  only  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years ; since  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston’s  system  was  known  it  has  become  more  general. 
There  has  been  a great  deal  of  draining  done  in  the  last  twenty  years,  by  scouring  out  rivers ; 
but  the  great  spirit  of  draining  lands,  to  get  better  crops,  is  just  beginning. 

71.  Are  you,  as  a practical  farmer,  satisfied  that  a great  portion  of  the  land  in  Ireland 

may  be  made  to  produce  a vast  deal  more  than  it  now  does,  if  a proper  system  of  drainage 
was  adopted? — I should  say  there  was  no  country  in  which  a proper  system  of  drainage 
would  do  so  much  good.  With  the  sort  of  weather  we  have  had  in  the  last  month  or  six 
weeks,  if  there  was  a proper  system  of  drainage,  it  would  act  as  a manure ; if  the  wet 
could  be  got  to  run  off,  and  if  the  farmers  could  be  got  to  plough  up  their  stubble,  it  would 
act  as  a manure.  , • , i i , 

72.  Do  you  consider,  independent  of  any  advantage  to  the  individual  landlord,  that  it  is 
a matter  of  public  improvement  ?— It  is  a matter  of  necessity ; if  we  do  not  do  it  we  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  hold  on. 

73.  Have  you  seen  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  adopt  the  system  of 
drainage,  where  they  have  seen  simllai’  di'ainage  adopted  near  them  ?. — There  is  an  unwil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  some  of  the  tenantry  to  do  anything ; they  do  not  seem  to  wish  to 
do  anything. 

74.  Do  you  think  that  a general  system  of  drainage  can  be  resorted  to  by  the  tenantry 
of  Ireland  without  the  assistance  of  the  landlords  ?— No ; but  I think  it  much  easier  to 
introduce  a system  of  drainage  among  the  smaller  tenantry  than  the  larger  ones.  They  can, 
■with  their  families,  drain  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  yearly,  and,  if  the  landlord  would  allow 
them  for  their  labour,  it  might  be  done  without  any  expenditure ; but  as  to  the  larger 
farmers,  I do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  done,  there  is  no  capital  sufficient,  but  that  is  not  so 
important  as  upon  the  small  farms. 

75.  Do  you  find  that  the  system  of  middlemen  has  operated  against  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  drainage  ? — Yes,  it  has  destroyed  the  whole  property  where  the  middleman  ^ 
introduced  a large  body  of  tenantry,  or  has  found  it  introduced;  he  has  sometimes  nothing 
left  but  to  take  the  liighest  rent  he  can,  and  the  landlord  cannot  renew  -with  him— be 
could  not  turn  off  the  tenantry — he  is  a mere  annuitant  at  a rack-rent,  and  it  is  his  interest 
to  be  so. 

76.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  any  means  by  which  that  system  could  be  got  rid 

of? I see  nothing  but  that  indirect  mode  of  obliging  him  to  be  more  of  a practical  landlord. 

If  you  put  the  duties  of  landlord  upon  him,  if  he  was  obliged,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  keep  the  tenants’  houses  iu  repair,  or  make  a drainage,  or  in  fact  give  the  tenant  value 
for  what  he  does,  the  result  would  be  that  he  must  come  to  the  head  landlord  for  a renewal 
of  his  term  ; if  the  landlords  in  fee  would  submit  to  a certain  onus  being  put  upon  them,  as 
I have  suggested,  with  respect  to  the  houses  which  are  so  low  in  the  scale  as  not  to  pay  any 
poor-rate,  if  they  were  to  give  that  class  of  people  windows  and  ehimnies  for  their  houses, 
andif  drainage  was  done  under  the  directions  of  the  board  of  health  ; the  consequence  would 
be  that  the  middlemen  must  do  the  same  thing.  Thus,  rather  than  expend  the  money 
necessary,  they  might  in  that  way  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  head  landlord. 

77.  Would  you  propose  such  a remedy  as  this,  tliat  he  should  have  no  means  of  recovering 
the  rent,  unless  he  kept  the  house  in  proper  order  ? — That  would  be  very  strong,  and  perhaps 
almost  “too  strong  ; but  I ■would  do  this,  if  he  did  not  keep  it  in  order,  that  the  tenant-rent 
should  go  to  pay  the  expense  of  putting  it  in  order  ; that  might  meet  the  difficulty. 

78.  With  the  view  of  bringing  the  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  into  more  direct 
contact,  you  suggest  that  in  certain  cases  middlemen  might  receive  an  annuity  for  the  rest 
of  their  term  from  the  head  landlord;  how  would  you  propose  to  carry  that  out,  would  you 
give  the  landlords  the  power  of  charging  that  annuity  upon  their  property? — Yes;  if  a 
middleman  gave  up  a townland  the  landlord  would  undertake,  during  the  interest  of  the 
middleman,  to  pay  him  so  much ; he  would  be,  in  fact,  his  tenant. 

79.  Suppose  the  rent  of  the  occupying  tenant  to  be  higher  than  the  landlord  thought 
proper  to  exact,  would  you  propose  that  he  should  bear  the  loss,  or  that  the  loss  should  go 
upon  the  estate,  in  the  event  of  the  estate  being  settled? — You  would  put  such  an  onus 
upon  the  middleman  as  a landlord  that  it  would  not  be  his  interest  to  meet  it.  I can  give 
an  instance  in  my  own  case — the  middleman  pays  between  two  and  three  hundred  a-year, 
the  tenantry  are  paying  him  about  twice  as  much  more ; but  the  valuation  put  upon  the  land 
by  the  poor  law  vafuators  is  not  much  more  than  one-half,  they  have  only  valued  the  farm 
at  £500  a-year,  whereas  it  is  paying  nearer  £800  to  the  first  and  second  middleman.  If  the 
onus  was  put  upon  these  landlords  to  keep  the  houses  in  repair,  it  would  be  so  heavy  that 
they  would  be  very  ■willing  to  take  a reasonable  compensation. 

80.  Might  there  not  be  the  alternative  of  ejecting  the  tenants  ? There  are  600  people 

upon  the  &m,  and  it  is  only  a farm  of  about  500  acres. 

81.  Might  it  not  have  a tendency  to  lead  them  to  thin  the  numbers  ? It  would  be  more 

for  their  interest  to  take  an  annuity ; but  it  appears  to  me,  in  justice  to  the  people  on 
the  land,  they  have  no  right  to  a sum  above  the  value  for  what  they  give  ; at  present  it  is 
their  interest  to  get  what  they  can ; it  would  be  only  a proper  protection  to  the  people  to 
say  to  the  middleman,  “ Y ou  shall  not  be  able  to  take  your  rent  unless  you  act  the  part  of  the 
landlord,  unless  you  produce  something  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  value.”  The  onus  of  the 
poor  law  being  put  upon  the  whole  district,  wc  must  support  the  poor  of  the  district,  and 
there  may  be  a greater  number  of  poor  people  if  it  is  a bad  season  for  potatoes.  But  the 
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middleman  of  the  lowest  class  is  a person  whose  interest  it  is  to  continue  poverty;  the  more  people 
there  are  here  the  better  for  him ; they  must  take  house-room  at  any  rent  he  chooses  to  ask. 

82.  Are  these  parties  you  now  speak  of  persons  who  merely  hold  house  room  liable 
according  to  the  vdue  in  the  poor  law  valuation,  or  is  the  landlord,  the  middleman,  above 
them,  liable  ? — At  present,  they  do  not  pay ; that  description  of  person  does  not  come 
within  the  poor  rate,  it  is  the  middleman;  above  them.  In  this  case  I am  alluding  to,  there 
is  not  a house  in  the  whole  of  the  value  of  £5 ; it  is  a farm  of  600  acres,  surrounded  by  my 
farms,  with  good  slated  houses. 

83.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  existence  of  such  a state  of  things  in  any  considerable 

district  has  a very  bad  effect  upon  the  farmers  and  population  of  the  surrounding  districts  ? 

It  enables  a system  of  intimidation  perpetually  to  be  going  on. 

84.  Is  such  a district  naturally  the  resort  of  bad  characters  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

85.  How  is  the  district  to  which  you  have  alluded  circumstanced  as  to  roads  ? It  is  very 

well  circumstanced  as  to  roads. 

86.  Do  you  conceive  that  much  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  class  by  a systematic  improvement  of  their  dwellings,  locating  them  in  better 
situations,  and  giving  them  those  habits  which  belong  to  the  better  class  ? — I consider  that 
it  would  be  a very  great  improvement,  not  merely  in  their  own  habits,  but  in  the  general 
inducement  that  would  be  held  out  to  the  class  above  them ; they  would  not  then  object  to 
their  younger  branches  falling  into  that  class. 

87.  You  consider  that  such  a system  of  improvement  working  together  with  a system  of 
agricultural  improvement  would  be  a public  benefit  to  the  country  in  general  ? — A most 
important  benefit. 

88.  As  such  a system  cai*ried  out  to  any  great  extent  would  involve  necessarily  an  outlay, 
do  you  think  it  woiold  be  desirable,  to  enable  persons  having  limited  interests  in  their 
property,  to  charge  their  estates  with  those  improvements? — Yes,  I think  it  very  desirable. 

89.  Are  you  at  all  aware,  from  your  knowledge  of  Ireland,  and  long  residence  in  it, 
whether  extensive  improvements  of  the  nature  alluded  to,  are  in  many  instances  impeded  by 
the  manner  in  which  properties  are  tied  up  and  limited  ? — Yes,  very  greatly  impeded. 

90.  Was  there  not  a very  strong  recommendation  on  the  head  of  allowing  charges  upon 
estates,  from  the  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  of  which  you 
were  a member  ? — Yes. 

91.  What  course  do  you  take  with  respect  to  the  valuation  of  a farm  when  it  is  out  of 
lease  ; how  do  you  estimate  the  rent  you  require  from  an  in-coming  tenant — do  you  employ  a 
valuator  ? — I do  not.  I really  find  a great  difficulty  in  answering  that  question  directly,  so 
much  depends  on  the  situation  of  farm,  population,  and  markets,  and  what  may  be  considered 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a fair  rent.  The  result  of  many  of  my  lettings  has  been,  that  the 
difference  has  been  very  small  between  that  of  Mr.  Grif6.th’s  valuation  and  my  valuation ; 
one  townland  came  witMn  £50  in  a thousand  acres,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  thought  the 
valuation  was  made  from  asking  the  tenants  what  they  paid.  On  inquiry  I found  it  was  not 
done  so  ; I think  his  valuation  was  made  most  scientifically. 

92.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  inconvenience  to  the  people  from  the  different  valuations 
for  different  purposes,  for  instance,  the  county  cess  and  poor  rate  ? — I think  it  would  be 
most  desirable  to  get  one  valuation,  which  would  be  a criterion  of  public  taxation,  and  for 
landlord’s  letting,  1 tliink  it  most  essential,  if  possible,  to  do  it. 

93.  Are  you  aware  that  nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the  clause  put  into  the  valuation  act, 

that  every  tax  of  every  kind  and  description  was  to  be  levied  by  that  valuation  ? Yes.  I 

am  aware  that  it  was  intended ; the  great  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  be  to  procure  any 
competent  tribunal. 

94.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  ordnance  valuation  should  not  be  adopted  for  the 
poor  rate  ? — I have  seen  an  objection  made  to  it,  that  in  some  cases  it  is  rather  upon  the 
value  of  the  land  taken  upon  the  relative  value  as  to  the  real  quality  of  the  land ; it  often 
^ppens  that  this  has  been  much  reduced,  and  that  it  is  not  of  the  value  they  have  put  upon 
it,  they  have  valued  upon  the  principle  of  taking  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  acres,  and  valuing 
these  with  relation  to  their  productive  qualities.  If  handled  in  a scientific  manner,  I should 
be  inclined,  to  say,  upon  a comparison  of  the  whole,  that  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  is  the 
best  valuation  made. 

95.  Have  you  any  experience  of  that  valuation  as  to  the  different  quality  of  land,  for 
instance,  mountain  land  and  low  land  ? — One  of  my  neighbours  appealed  against  Mr. 
Griffith’s  valuation,  and  referred  to  a farm  of  my  own,  and  I said  I would  act  as  witness ; I 
was  very  much  struck  with  the  perfect  knowledge  exhibited,  and  great  justice  with  which 
the  valuation  was  made,  and  that  Mr.  Griffith  knew  so  much  of  the  matter.  I said,  “ You 
can  make  notliing  of  your  appeal,  your  farm  is  not  of  the  same  quality ; you  have  got  twenty 
acres  of  a higher  quality  than  any  upon  my  farm ; if  you  had  taken  a farm  of  the  same 
quality,  you  might  have  got  a reduction.”  Mr.  Griffith  said,  “ You  are  quite  right,  there 
18  no  land  of  the  first  quality  upon  your  farm and  we  had  no  guide  to  go  by,  but  ho 
knew  exactly  the  value  of  every  25  acres  of  land. 

96.  Have  you  ever  practically  become  acquainted  with  the  system  of  letting  by  what  is 
called  a corn  rent,  depending  upon  the  varying  price  of  produce  No,  I do  not  know  any 
practice  of  that  kind. 

97.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  consider  whether  such  a mode  of  letting 
might  be  advantageously  resorted  to  in  Ireland  ? — I rather  believe  not ; it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  price  of  cattle  and  other  produce  should  be  considered  as  well  as  corn.  I think 
mere  is  a great  fallacy  in  looking  to  corn,  because  the  improved  system  of  husbandi’y  is  by 
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• introducing  cattle  to  recover  the  injury  that  corn  has  been  doing  a great  deal  of  land  in 
England  has  been  injured  by  not  adopting  that  course.  I consider  if  we  could  get  a system 
of  contract  leases,  those  leases  might  be  tested  every  five  or  seven  years  by  the  price  of 
■ produce,  and  the  tenant  might  tlien  agree  to  any  change ; because,  where  the  rents  are 
fairly  paid,  it  will  be  found  that  the  arrear  very  much  depends  upon  the  markets.  _ If  the 
tenant  finds  a good  market,  there  is  little  arrear ; if  there  is  a bad  market,  the  arrear  is  large, 
and  the  landlord  in  the  long  run  must  give  up  the  arrear. 

98.  What  is  the  usual  time  for  entering  upon  farms  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — The 
1st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  November. 

99.  What  is  the  most  usual  time,  generally  speaking,  for  calling  upon  the  rent  due  the 
1st  of  November  ?— Rent  due  and  ending  the  1st  of  November,  1842,  is  not  called  for  until 
the  1st  October,  1843. 

100.  What  is  the  practice  on  your  estate  with  reference  to  arrears  ? — I know  there  have 
been  very  great  complaints  made,  that  upon  some  of  the  very-best  properties  landlords  have 
left  long  arrears  in  order  that  they  may  have  some  hold  upon  the  tenantry.  It  is  quite  a 
mistake,  the  landlord  loses  a great  deal  more  than  he  gains,  and  he  destroys  the  feelings 
of  the  tenant.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  tenant  must  either  soon  pay  a small  arrear,  or  it 
must  be  forgiven ; it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  tenant  to  get  on  with  any  thing  like  a large 
arrear  ; I never  allow  an  arrear  to  be  of  long  standing. 

101.  Do  you  consider  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  restrict  the  landlord  from  recovering 
by  law  above  a certain  number  of  half  years’  rent  ?— Y es ; I think  it  would  bo  very  desirable 
to  -restrict  him. 

1 02.  Suppose  he  was  not  allowed  in  any  case  to  recover  more  than  the  last  three  preceding 

gales? Y ou  must  give  a summary  remedy  by  ejectment  or  otherwise  for  the  recovery  of  rent, 

103.  Would  you  connect  that  with  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  upon  a tenant 
without  a lease,  allowing  him  to  redeem,  and  not  turning  him  out  unless  you  give  him  notice 

to  quit  ? If  the  landlord  permit  a sort  of  bar  to  the  recovery  of  the  rent  after  a certan 

time,  there  must  be  an  equivalent  to  that  bar,  to  prevent  the  tenant  overholding  so  as  to 
injure  the  property.  But  I think  it  most  desirable  to  prevent  an  arrear  of  rent ; that  is  the 
great  object  for  both  parties,  and  to  afford  both  summary  justice. 

^ 104.  bo  you  think  it  desirable  that  in  every  case  of  a tenant  from  year  to  year,  there 
should  be  a written  agreement? — Yes,  there  should  be  a forthcoming  agreement  or  some 
memorandum.  I do  not  see  any  objection  to  a printed  form. 

105.  Are  you  aware  that  such  forms  require  to  be  stamped  under  the  existing  law? — Avery 
small  stamp  would  be  the  very  best  revenue  you  could  have.  It  should  not  be  a large  stamp. 

106.  You  spoke  of  giving  compensation  to  atenant  giving  up  his  land  upon  being  unable 

to  pay  his  rent  ? Yes ; on  my  property  we  know  nothing  of  what  is  termed  “ the  tenant- 

right  it  is  always  a practice  to  allow  a tenant  what  is  considered  fair  for  his  interest.  If  a 
tenant  owes  much  in  the  neighbourhood,  you  cannot  get  him  out  of  the  house  without  giving 
him  some  money  in  hand. 

107.  Do  you  think,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  payment  to 
the  outgoing  tenant  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  or  the  incoming  tenant? — I 
think  it  desirable  that  where  a tenant  is  put  upon  the  land  independent  of  the  landlord, 
there  ought  to  be  a compulsory  payment. 

108.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  compensation  which 
has  been  spoken  of,  which  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  should  be  decided  ? — I should  wish  it  to 
be  decided  by  the  valuation  put  upon  the  property  for  the  poor,  and  the  county  cess.  If  great 
improvement  has  taken  place  upon  the  property,  there-must  be  a very  great  change  every 
two  or  three  years  in  the  value  of  it ; and  therefore  these  valuations  must  be  frequently 
made  in  order  to  strike  the  poor  rate  and  county  cess. 

109.  In  the  case  of  the  expiration  of  -a  lease,  would  not  the  former  rent  paid  under  the 
lease  form  an  ingredient  in  settling  the  compensation? — Take  my  own  case;  take  a farm 
worth,  in  round  numbers,  £900  ; the  tenant  pays  me  £600  a-year;  the  value  is  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  pounds  ;•  if  it  is  valued  now  at  £900  a-year  the  tenant  has  built  a 
very  good  house  and  I have  built  some  good  offices;  but  I waive  £200  a-year,  which  is  a 
compensation  for  everything  he  has  laid  out.  Take  the  very  next  farm,  (for  I find,  though 
a very  young  man  when  I granted  these  leases,  the  knowledge  I gained  in  England  enabled 
me  to  see  these  matters  pretty  clearly,)  I found  the  next  farm  let  at  9s.  an  acre,  with  a goo^ 
many  under-tenants.  I gave  a reversionary  lease  of  this  for  one  life,  or  twenty-one  years, 
at  £1  an  acre  ; and  what  is  the  consequence?  all  the  people  are  removed,  and  I have  an 
admirable  house  on  the  farm.  The  tenant  laid  out  £500,  and  I laid  out  £500  more,  and  the 
result  is  this— I get  £l  an  acre,  and  the  poor  law  valuators  valued  it  at  30s.  an  acre.  The 
valuation  to  the  tenant  is  10s.  less  than  the  full  rent  during  the  lease.  In  those  cases  there 
is  no  compensation  necessary  to  be  given  to  the  tenant  as  soon  as  the  lease  is  out.  But  in 
leases,  either  of  one  life  or  twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  both  the 
:landIord  and  tenant  are  very  ignorant  as  to  the  real  advantages  received  by  either.  It  seems 
most  desirable  that  a comparison  should  be  made  with  English  and  Scotch  tenures,  and  the 
mutual  obligations  which  the  landlords  and  tenants  take  upon  themselves. 

[ The  toibiess  withdrexc.'] 

Nicholas  Maher,  esq.,  further  examined. 

'I'  ■ 1.  Have  you  ever  had  your  attention  called  to  the  particular  sort  of  clause  introduced 

into  some  leases  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  by  the  Grocers’  Company,  a copy  of  which  is  now 
before  you,  and  is  as  follows : “ And  for  the  better  encouragement  of  cultivation  and  improve- 
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mcBt  upon  the  said  farm  by  the  said  tenant,  the  said  company  are  willing  to  mahe  him  the 
allowances  following : namely,  sawn  timber  scantlings  for  the  roofs  and  doors,  and  ready- 
rouf'hed  doors  and  windows  (nnglazed),  and  slate  (or  tile)  for  covering,  and  verges  and  ridges- 
for  roofs,  and  the  bricks  for  the  chimney  shafts  and  openings,  and  hme  for  the  walls  of.such 
new  buildings  as  may  be  first  approved  by  the  agent’s  certificate,  under  his  hand ; and  also, 
timber,  bricks,  lime,  and  slates  (or  tile),  for  such  repair  of  buildings  as  the  agent  may  certify,, 
under  his  hand,  as  proper.  All  such  timber,  bricks,  slates,  tiles,  and  lime,  so  allowed,  to  be 
used  within  one  month  after  delivery,  in  such  manner  as  the  agent  may  approve ; or  if  he. 
shall  disapprove,  in  writing,  within  three  months,  after  delivery,  of  the  use  or  non-use 
thereof,  then  the  said  tenant  shall  be  charged  with  the  value  thereof  in  his  rent  account.. 
And  also  to  allow  the  said  tenant  poles  for  gates,  or  bars  for  such  stone  gate-piers  built,  or 
oalc  or  bogdeal  posts  set  up  by  him,  as  the  agent  may  approve.  And  also  for  barrels' 
of  lime  yearly,  (each  barrel  being  six  Winchester  busliels,  or  forty-eight  gallons  of  slacked 
lime),  after  the  rate  of  4d.  per  barrel ; or  for  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  proved  to  -the 
satisfaction  of  the  agent  to  have  been  honafide  laid  out  and  spread  as  manure  upon  the  land. 
And  also  for  perches  (statute)  of  French  drains  yearly,  after  the  rate  of  4i/.  per  perch, 
or  otherwise  draining  tiles  for  such  drains,  in  lieu  of  the  said  4rf,,  provided  such  drains  be 
cut  and  made  to  the  agent’s  approbation.  And  also  the  full  value  of  all  such  bounds’  ditches 
made  by  the  said  tenant  as  the  agent  may  approve,  not  exceeding  I5.  per  porch.  And  also< 
half  the  value  of  all  such  interior  ditches  and  fences  as  the  agent  may  approve;  such  half- 
value  not  to  exceed  Qd.  per  perch.  And  also  quick  or  furze  seed  for  the  said  fences ; or 
ilowances  for  lime,  drains,  and  fences,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  any  one  year” — 
What  is  your  opinion  of  such  a clause  as  that  as  applied  to  the  county  of  Tipperary  ? — I 
apprehend  that  much  in  a clause  of  this  kind  could  not  be  carried  into  practice  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary. 

2.  In  what  do  you  think  it  deficient ; what  is  there  which  would  prevent  its  being  carried 
into  practice  ? — The  dispositions  of  the  people  do  not  lead  them  to  look  for  the  comforts 
-which  buildings  of  this  kind  would  give. 

3.  Are  there  any  covenants  binding  the  tenant  to  improve,  or  the  landlord  to  allow  for 
improvements,  upon  Mr.  Maher’s  estate? — No,  none. 

4.  Do  you  know  of  any  estates  in  Tipperary  in  which  there  are  such  covenants  in  leases  ? — 
No,  I do  not.  I have  beard  from  the  agent  of  Mr.  Baron  Pennefather,  with  whom  I am 
intimate,  that  he  has  succeeded,  in  some  measure,  in  getting  slated  houses  built  by  the 
tenants.  He  advanced  the  money  to  the  tenants  for  the  houses,  charging,  as  rent,  five  per 
cent,  upon  the  money  so  expended  in  building. 

5.  Tmt  is  in  the  case  of  a lease  ? — Yes. 

6.  Can  you  state,  from  your  knowledge,  whether  in  those  cases  the  tenants  seem  to  feel 
the  advantage  of  having  money  lent  to  them  on  those  terms  ? — I am  told  that  they  feel  it  a 
hardship  ; that  they  look  upon  it  as  a hardship  to  pay  this  charge,  and  that  they  do  it  wuth 
groat  reluctance. 

7.  Does  that  ai’ise  from  their  inability  to  pay,  or  from  not  appreciating  the  advantages  ? — 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  arises  not  so  much  from  their  inability  to  pay,  as  their  not  appre- 
ciating the  advantages. 

8.  Are  the  houses  of  a description  suited  to  that  class  of  occupiers? — I thmk  they  are. 
I have  seen  them  at  a distance  only  ; they  are  two-storied  houses. 

9.  Are  the  farmers  of  a respectable  class? — Yes;  they  are  a very  comfortable  class  of 
fai'mers.  I have  passed  through  the  estate,  and  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  so. 

10.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  desirable  that  any  change  should  bo  made  in  regard  to 
the  parties  who  pay  the  county  cess,  at  present  it  being  paid  by  the  occupier  ? — I ap])rehend 
that  any  change  would  not  be  practicable.  Suppose  you  made  the  landlords  pay  it,  they 
would  throw  it  back  upon  the  tenant.  The  benefit  from  roads  is  mutual,  and  equal  to  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant,  and  the  landlord  ought  to  bear  a portion  of  it.  I agree  in  that 
principle,  hut  I apprehend  there  would  be  a great  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out,  because  I fear 
that  the  landlord  would  turn  it  back  upon  the  tenant. 

11.  Suppose  the  landlord  to  make  the  tenant  repay  him,  does  it  occur  to  you  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  convenience  that  the  landlord  should  pay  it  in  the  first  instance  ? — It  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  tenant,  and  I will  tell  you  why  (particularly  to  the  poorer  class  of 
tenants,)  these  charges  are  collected  in  the  summer  season,  what  we  call  the  summer  tax,  and 
it  is  in  that  season  that  the  poorer  class  of  farmers  have  no  money,  and  it  is  a great  hardshipi 
They  make  up  these  taxes  with  great  difiiculty,  and  I have  myself  lent  to  the  tenants  of  Mr. 
Valentine  Maher  and  Mr.  John  Maher,  and  to  the  tenants  of  others,  sums  of  £60  or  £70 
during  that  season,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  tax,  which  they  pay  me  back 
punctually.  They  come  and  say  to  me,  “ Will  you  lend  me  the  tax  ?”  and  I do  lend  it. 

12.  Whore  they  cannot  borrow  from  you,  must  they  pay  a very  high  rate  of  interest? — 
Yes;  they  must  go  to  some  money-lender.  There  are  in  all  cases  of  this  kind  men  who 
have  money — usurers  who  charge  them  £20  per  cent.,  or  perhaps  much  more. 

13.  Are  the  roads  in  the  county  of  Tipperai’y  or  on  Mr.  Maher’s  estate  measured  upon 
the  tenants? — Yes,  they  are;  that  very  often  occurs.  The  agreement  generally  is,  that 
half  the  road  is  measured  upon  the  tenant,  if  the  land  runs  alongside  it;  they  very  often 
make  an  agreement  for  pa.ying  for  -what  is  inside  the  road. 

14.  Can  you  state  whether  the  roads  being  measured  upon  the  tenants,  they  have  any 
feeling  that  it  is  rather  hard  they  should  be  fined  for  their  cattle  trespassing  upon  those 
roads  for  which,  they  pay  rent  ? — No,  I cannot  state  that  indeed  ; the  police  keep  the  cattle 
off  the  roads  a good  deal.  I -would  bog  to  state  another  thing ; if  there  is  any  change  as  to 
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tlie  county  cess,  and  the  landlord  is  obliged  by  that  change  to  bear  any  portion  of  the  county 
rates,  I think  it  might  have  a good  effect ; inasmuch  as  it  irould  make  those  very  men  who 
are  grand  jurors  probably  more  economical  of  the  pubHc  money. 

15.  You  have  stated  that  you  considered  if  this  charge  ■was  transferred  to  the  landlord, 
he  would  be  likely  to  throw  it  back  upon  the  tenant ; has  that  been  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  tithe,  which  was  transferred  to  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  indeed  it  has.^ 

16.  Do  you  think  there  is  too  much  money  expended  upon  roads  in  Tipperary  ? — Yes, 
there  is,  At  one  time  there  was  much  money  lost  by  the  neglect  of  the  grand  jury. 

17.  Lost  in  what  way  ? — The  treasurer  became  a defaulter  to  the  tune  of  £23,000,  which 
was  re-presented  upon  the  county  ; and  that  was  lost  by  the  negligence  of  the  grand  jury. 

18.  In  what  manner  are  those  who  execute  the  repairs  of  the  roads  lasually  paid;  are 
they  paid  by  money  or  otherwise  ? — Mostly  in  money ; the  contractors  pay  them  in  money, 
the  farmers  take  the  contracts.  There  is  a farmer  living  on  Mr.  Maher’s  estate,  or  near  his 
dwelling  ; he  has  the  contract  for  four  or  five  miles  of  road ; he  works  his  own  horses  and 
his  own  sons,  and  receives  the  money. 

19.  Are  the  contracts  on  the  road  in  your  county,  in  general  taken  by  small  farmers,  or 
by  large  ones  who  make  it  their  business  ?— I would  say  more  generally  by  large  farmers. 

20.  Then  it  is  not  general  in  your  part  of  Tipperary  for  the  small  farmers  to  seek  for 
contracts  for  roads,  thereby  injuring  themselves  by  keeping  horses_  on  faims  which  cannot 

support  them  ? That  is  not  the  case ; they  do  not  get  them.  It  is  difficult  for  a small  farmer 

to  get  security  for  the  making  of  a road. 

21.  Do  you  ever  refuse  a presentment  to  a man  there,  because,  on  examination,  you  do 
not  think  him  competent  to  make  the  road  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  that ; they  apply 
before  the  magistrates  first,  and  there  they  give  security,  the  magistrates  inquiring  into  the 
parties  offered  as  securities,  and  the  contract  is  given  to  tlie  lowest  bidder,  his  security 
being  approved  of.  In  the  evidence  I have  given,  I have  confined  myself  to  the  course 
pursued  by  me  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  Mr.  Valentine  Maher,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  I generally,  and  almost  invariably,  pursue  the  same  course  on  the  estates  of 
Mr.  John  Maher,  which  are  situate  in  the  counties  of  Tipperai-y,  Limerick,  Clare,  and 
Dublin.  On  those  estates  of  Mr.  John  Maher,  there  has  not  been  one  rent-sale  or  an 
eviction  of  a tenant  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  I have  managed  them. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 


"Wednesday,  20th  December,  1843. 

William  Smyth,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Does  it  occur  to  you  to  offer  any  suggestion  relative  to  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
executing  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  sub-sheriff,  with  reference  to  the  possession  of 
land,  or  the  taking  in  execution  the  person,  or  the  goods,  after  civil  bill  decree,  with 
reference  to  land  ? — I tliink  I stated  yesterday  the  alteration  I would  talce  the  liberty^  of 
suggesting  as  to  the  execution  of  civil  bill  decrees  for  debt.  With  reference  to  the  execution 
of  decrees  for  possession,  whether  from  the  civil  bill  court  or  the  superior  court,  it  is  hardly 

Eossible  to  make  any  alteration ; a recent  instance  has  occurred  in  which  the  rent  would 
ave  been  paid  if  the  sum  claimed  by  the  landlord,  for  rent  and  the  costs,  had  been  stated 
upon  the  face  of  the  hahere ; for  the  tenants  expressed  themselves  quite  ready,  and,  I 
believe,  very  truly,  to  pay  it.  They  said,  and,  I believe,  truly,  timt  the  attorney  was 
keeping  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  being  made  to  him,  and  stated  ffiat 
his  object  was  that  they  should  be  ousted  of  their  possession,  that  the  lands  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a person  with  whom  he  was  in  collusion.  At  first  I applied  to  the  clerk  of  this 
attorney,  who  was  the  only  person  present  on  the  plaintiff's  part,  hut  I found  great  difficulty 
in  getting  him  to  fix  the  sum,  though  the  only  difficulty  was  as  to  the  costs,  for  the  sum 
due  for  rent  was  admitted,  and  I wished  to  postpone  the  execution  of  the  writ  for  a few 
days,  till  the  attorney  could  he  communicated  ■with,  and  the  amount  of  the  costs  ascer- 
tained. The  tenants  said  he  had  gone  off  to  Killarney,  to  avoid  being  referred  to,  but  his 
clerk  would  not  at  all  consent  that  I should  postpone  the  execution  for  a few  days,  which  I 
was  ready  to  do,  though  at  the  expense  of  considerable  trouble  to  myself;  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  I sent  to  the  nearest  resident  magistrate,  a Mr.  Bussell,  and  got  the  clerk 
of  the  attorney  to  say  that  the  costs  could  not  exceed  £30 ; I then  suggested  that  the 
money  should  be  lodged  in  the  bank  of  the  nearest  town,  and  then  that  Mr.  Russell  should 
write  to  the  attorney  to  state  tliat  the  money  was  ready  for  him,  and  request  him  to  come 
forward  and  restore  the  people  to  their  possession,  as  soon  as  possible.  However,  I was 
obliged  to  put  them  out  of  their  houses — there  were  seven  or  eight  of  them ; and  the  last  I 
heard  of  the  transaction  was  from  the  attorney  himself,  who  stated  that  the  people  had  got 
hack  forcibly  into  possession,  and  he  wished  me  to  execute  the  writ  over  again,  which,  of 
course,  I dechned  to  do. 

2.  Is  not  the  sura  due  stated  in  the  civil  bill  ? — Y es,  in  the  cml  hiU  it  is ; I am  speaking 
of  hahere  from  one  of  the  superior  courts.  It  is  a matter  of  frequent  inquiry  by  the  tenants 
from  me,  “ "What  is  the  sum  due,  we  are  ready  to  pay  it.” 

3.  Was  this  a case  in  which  there  was  a lease  ? — My  impression  is  that  there  was,  but  1 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  I believe  there  was ; if  in  that  case  the  exact  amount  due  had 
been  stated,  it  was  a sum  of  that  amount  which  I think  I would  have  taken  upon  myself 
the  responsibility  of  taking  the  best  security  I eo\ild,  for  a temporary  purpose.  I should 
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liave  been  authorised  to  take  upon  myself  to  withhold  the  execution  of  the  writ,  and  save 
an  infraction  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  which  has  been  since  committed. 

4.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  amount  of  the  costs  should 
be  ascertained,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  rent  due  and  the  costs  should  be  set  forth  upon 
the  Aflierc  under  an  ejectment?— Yes,  I should  tliink  so  certainly,  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  it.  and  it  may  be  a practical  benefit,  because  it  will  show  the  exact  sum  claimed  by  the 
landlord ; and,  where  the  tenant  has  an  interest  in  the  land,  his  friends  might  be  induced  to 
advance  the  sum,  which  might  prevent  the  necessity  of  executing  the  writ  altogether. 

5.  When  the  writ  of  habere  is  put  into  tlie  hands  of  the  sheriff,  who  has  the  power  of 
suspending  the  execution  of  the  writ  ?— Practically,  nobody,  but  the  real  plaintiff  or  his 
attorney  ; the  court,  of  course,  may  suspend  it  at  any  time. 

6.  Then  the  fact  of  your  not  being  aware  whether  the  habere  is  for  non-payment  of  rent 

or  the  amount  of  rent  due,  prevents  your  being  able  to  receive  security  from  any  parties 
tendered  by  the  defendant? — Yes.  ^ ^ 

7.  Does  jt  appear  to  you  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  sheriff  should  have  the  power 
of  suspending  the  execution  of  the  habere,  upon  the  defendant  lodging  the  amount  due  for 
rent,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  the  habere^ — Yes,  certainly;  because  why  should  the  writ  be 
executed  if  the  amount  is  paid — the  object  is  to  recover  the  amount  due. 

8.  Will  you  furnish  the  commissioners  with  a copy  of  the  habere\n.s.  civil  bill  ejectment 
in  the  civil  bill  court,  and  also  the  form  in  the  superior  court  ? 

[ The  witness  delivered  in  the  -papers  referred  to Vide  Appendix,  No.  4.] 

_ 9.  In  the  service  of  an  ejectment,  from  the  superior  courts,  upon  a party,  is"^  any  notice 
given  to  him  that  the  claim  is  for  rent  due  ? — There  is  notice  given  of  the  fact  that  it  is  for 
rent,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  sum. 

10.  Does  not  the  civil  bill  ejectment  contain  the  amount  of  rent  due? Yes,  I believe  it 

does. 


11.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  ejectment  from  the  superior  courts  contains  a 
similar  statement  ?— It  does  not.  I stated  yesterday  the  evil  consequences  which  I thought 
resulted  to  plaintiffs  in  executions,  from  what  I conceive  to  be  an  undue  responsibility  for 
rescue  thrown  upon  the  sheriff’s  shoulders.  I stated  that  in  a great  many  cases  it  rendered  • 
the  writ  inefficient ; but  I omitted  to  state,  what  will  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners, 
of  more  importance  even  than  that,  that  the  consequence  of  that  fear  of  the  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  sheriff,  was,  in  many  cases,  to  inflict  very  great  hardship  and  loss  upon 
the  defendant ; as,  for  instance,  I have  been  called  in  to  seize  a valuable  herd  of  dairy  cows, 
under  an  execution,  at  a season  of  the  year  when  money  is  not  to  be  had  at  the  moment  in 
the  country.  I dare  not  act  as  the  landlord  would  have  acted,  had  he  seized  this  cattle ; he 
would  have  put  them  into  the  nearest  pound,  an  open  pound,  where  the  owner  could  have 
had  access  to  them,  and  have  furnished  them  with  green  food,  and  kept  them  in  the  best 
possible  condition  which  circumstances  permitted.  I dare  not  adopt  that  very  reasonable 
course if  I were  to  put  them  into  a pound  and  the  pound  were  broken,  I should  be 
responsible  for  the  debt,  and  I have  been  often  obliged  to  drive  valuable  cattle  many  miles 
twenty  miles  into  a stable  yard,  where  they  could  get  nothing  but  dry  food,  and  where  they 
were  kept  several  days,  while  an  attempt  was  made  to  settle  the  claim,  and  at  the  end  of 
these  many  days,  I have  given  up  the  stock  deteriorated  full  thirty-three  per  cent.  That 
evil  is  not  now  so  great,  because  1 have  such  a knowledge  of  the  parties  in  my  county  now 
diat  I can  scarcely  be  called  upon  to  act  against  any  man  whose  faith  and  trustworthiness 

I do  not  know,  and  I know  the  friends  of  his  I should  look  to,  to  give  me  security  for  the 
re-delivery  of  the  cattle  to  me.  ^ 

12.  Does  it  appear  to  you  then  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  sheriff  should  have 
the  power  ot  impoimding  cattle,  under  the  circumstances  you  have  stated,  in  the  nearest 
pound  ? — Yes,  precisely  as  the  landlord  does. 

13.  And  that  he  should  be  discharged  of  responsibihty,  if  the  cattle  should  be  rescued 
unless  he  was  wanting  in  due  caution  ?_Yes  ; if  it  was  evident  that  the  chance  of  a rescue 
was  likely,  if  it  was  for  tithes  or  poor-rates,  the  sheriff  should  adopt  a different  course  in  that 
case  from  the  others. 


14.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  equally  beneficial  to  the  party  who  had  got  the  execution 
to  Have  the  responsibihty  of  the  pound-keeper  substituted  for  the  sheriff?—!  do  not  know 
wbat  the  responsibility  of  the  pound-keeper  is. 

15.  Does  the  sheriff  in  point  of  fact  ordinarily  suffer  ?— Never,  that  I know  of.  but  I 
know  of  may  cases  m which  the  poor  defendant  does.  I have  a farmer’s  stock  under  seizure  at 
tnis  moment,  m the  county  of  Limerick,  he  has  a farm  in  the  county  of  Glare,  and  he  is 
pleased  with  the  arrangements  I have  made,  to  save  expense,  and  he  told  me,  that  under  the 
same  execution  he  lost  over  £100,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  His  sheep  were  taken  away, 

^ X f suffered  extremely.  I believe  he  is  a man  of  truth,  and  he 

told  me  that  he  suffered  a loss  over  £100  by  that  alone. 

16.  Where  you  talce  security  in  those  cases  from  parties  you  know,  do  you  do  it  upon 

your  own  responsibihty  ? — Yes,  entirely.  ^ 

« il'  ^ acquainted  with  the  country,  or  a sub-sheriff  accepting  the  office  for 

year,  is  yt  hkely  to  have  recourse  to  these  modes  of  relief  ?— He  cannot  do  it  to  the  same  • 
be  knows  the  country  ; and  then  any  knowledge  a party  may  have  of  the> 
y must  be  confined  to  a locality.  He  cannot  have  the  general  knowledge  which  a party' 
Has  who  has  served  the  office  for  many  years.  6 1/ 

5-  You  have  already  stated  in  your  evidence  that  you  consider  the  sum  of  10«.  6d. 


S 


20ihDecember,  1843 . 
William  Smytb,  esq. 
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. • A r AT,  nf  an  hahere  will  you  tell  the  commissioners  the  grounds  upon 

20i/iDecemier,18l3.  insufficient  for  the  execution  fnr  thn  execution  of  an /iciere  process  ? 

will  not  py  it,  but  most  parties  do.  , expense  to  the  sheriff,  in  executing  the  civil 

19.  Is  there  ay  difference  in  th  . (,ouj.ts^9_Yes,  there  is  a very  great  difference; 

bill  process,  or  A^Lefrom  the  superior  conrts,  being  against  a superior 

it  IS  very  much  easier  to  execute  a tViprpfore  they  remove  it,  and  in  proportion  as. 

class,  whose  property  is  of  some  va  ' ^rgat^,  they  give  facilities  for  taking 

their  chances  ot  being  restored  p contrary,  if  acting  against  the  poorest 

possession,  and  do  not  ° ® ^ ^ remove ; and  unless  the  commhisioners  saw 

class  in  the  country,  there  is  not  g objjged  to  do  to  remove  things  considered  as 

it,  they  not  understand  w < g .jTicker  work  into  the  wall ; and  the 

furniture.  We  hye  to  remove  vvhmh  are^built  w ^ ^ oj^gtacle' 

PO“ 

understood  by  seeing  it.  MPPfTnents  of  laree  numbers  of  people  the  other 

20.  You  gave  us  there  ,erj  Jj  reuoarkablo 

day  ; have  many  such  cases  c rnrticular  hardships? — I cannot  recollect 

circumstances,  or  where  they  were  P ^ return  by  a reference  to  my 

the  particular  circuinstances ; but  I ^ery  striking.  The  commis- 

books  at  home  I d» 

sioners  mquu-ed  particularly  mto  a case  ovhe  ' ' struck  my  attontlou  as 

out  of  thirty  Who  had  been  removed  or  thirty  aeJes  which  had 

worthy  of  mentioning,  perhaps.  Heath  it  had  fallen  to  the  possession  of  three 

1"“™  t“  tru  caUed  upou  t„  give  possessiou  of  large 
quaJwSsTfLdrcupiedbyalargeUber 

courts  ?— Yes,  the  process  from  the  inferior  court  is  limited  to  a lyt  oi  i50  a-j  et  . 

S Has  it  been  generally  for  non-payment  of  rent  where  you  have  been  called  upon  to 
pxecute  tWse  habefes‘>—Mj  impression  is  that  the  civil  bill  court  ejectments  wye  all  foi 
Sn"  yS  of  rent  virtualfy,  igh  in  form  they  might  not  have  b-n  ^ g 
supenor  courts  they  were  generally  for  non-payment  of  rent.  I have,  under  cml  bill 
decrees  for  possession,  turned  out  eleven  families  y one  farm. 

23  Were  these  eleven  families  sub-tenants  ? — i cannot  now  saj.  _ 

It  ITjcu  say  whether  they  wore  in  airoar  for  reut?-It  is  some  years  smee,  and  I 
forget  their  statement  to  me  on  the  occasion. 

[ The  witness  vnthdreio.l 

Captain  Robert  Owen,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Yon  act  as  a land  agent  in  the  county  of  Wexford ?-^Yes  I dm  „ . ,v. 

2.  What  properties  are  under  yonr  care?— The  property  of  the  Earl  of  Oonrto  , 
property  of  the  Rev.  William  Ford,  of  Seaford  m the  county  of  Down , and  the  property 

of  Lord  Corn-town’s  estates  in  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Roscommon.  t >,flH  the 

4.  How  long  have  you  had  the  charge  of  Lord  Corn-towns  property?-!  have  had  the 
charge  of  Lord  CourtoVn’s  agency  for  thirteen  years;  but  I have  been  the  agent  for  other 

prgiertiesjoi^twen^^^  resided  in  the  county  of  Wexford  ?--Altogether. 

6.  What  extent,  in  point  of  acreage,  is  Lord  Courtown’s  property  _m  the  county 

Wexford  ? Between  three . and  four  thousand  acres.  He  has  lately  acquired  a proper  y 

about  1,000  acres,  which  I cannot  speak  so  much  of  as  I can  of  the  remainder. 

7 You  speak  of  Irish  acres  ? — Yes.  . . i <.a« 

' 8 Have  any  parts  of  that  property  fallen  out  of  lease,  upon  the  expiration  ot  long  leases, 
in  your  time  ?— Yts,  especially  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  where  his  lordship  s property 
consists  of  about  4,000  Irish  acres. 


23. 

Capt.  Robert  Owen. 
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9.  -Applying  yourself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  property  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  what  ^OthDecmler,  184S. 
has  been  the  course  pursued  upon  the  expiration  of  those  leases  ? — Nearly  the  whole  of 

Lord  Courtown’s  property  in  the  county  of  Carlow  has  in  the  last  twenty  years  fallen  out  of  Owen 

10.  What  has  been  the  course  you  have  pursued  upon  re-letting? — With  the  exception  of 
one  out  of  eighteen  townlands,  the  tenants  who  were  found  in  possession  have  been  almost 
to  a man  continued  so,  but  without  lease.  I have  excepted  one  townland  called  Coonogue, 
because  it  was  very  particularly  circumstanced.  About  five  years  ago  it  came  out  of  lease  by 
the  death  of  the  last  life  in  a very  old  lease,  which  lease  had  no  non-alienation  clause  in  it,  as 
I believe.  When  I first  got  the  agency  of  the  properties,  I visited  that  townland  as  well 
as  the  remainder,  it  being  then  leased  against  Lord  Courtown.  I found  there  was  such  a 
multitude  of  people  upon  it,  that  the  land  itself,  without  paying  any  rent,  could  not  support 
them.  I have  brought  with  me,  considering  it  likely  that  I might  be  examined  upon  this 
point,  a map  of  the  then  state  of  that  townland,  which  1 will  produce  if  it  is  wished. 

1 1.  We  should  like  to  see  it  ? — The  toitness  produced  the  same,  and  it  was  inspected  hy  the 

commissioners The  extent  of  the  form  was  about  240  acres,  and  it  was  cut  into  176  fields, 

with  39  cabins  upon  it. 

12.  Was  there  a family  for  each  cabin? — Yes,  at  least;  in  some  there  were  more,  when  I 
got  possession  of  the  farm.  Before  it  was  out  of  lease  I visited  it,  and  found  it  in  that 
•condition,  the  last  life  being  a very  old  one,  I thought  it  necessary  to  assemble  the  tenants 
and  to  tell  them  it  was  totally  impossible,  when  the  life  expired,  that  it  could  be  continued 
in  its  then  state;  that  it  was  my  desire  to  make  the  best  selection  I could,  consistently 
with  what  could  be  at  all  supposed  reasonable  for  my  employer.  They  seemed  to  receive 
the  communication  (at  least  some  of  them)  with  pleasure ; some  of  them  grumbled  at  it.  I 
left  them,  having  made  that  communication.  In  about  four  or  five  years  afterwards  the 
life  exrared. 

13.  Did  you  then  visit  the  property  again  ? — Yes ; I then  visited  it,  and  found  it  not 
lessened  in  population,  or  at  all  improved  in  any  respect. 

14.  .Had  any  of  the  parties  to  whom  you  had  given  this  warning,  taken  advantage  of  it, 
and  removed  to  other  land  ? — Not  a solitary  person. 

15.  What  course  did  you  then  pursue? — We  were  obliged  to  bring  ejectments.  The 
middle  tenant  would  not  a.dmit  the  death  of  the  lives  in  the  lease,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
bring  ejectments  on  title  against  them. 

16.  Did  he  set  up  the  supposed  c.xistence  of  a lease  ? — He  put  us  to  all  the  trouble  he 
could,  but  made  no  sort  of  defence,  except  that  which  was  costly  to  us,  he  not  being  able  to 
pay  anything. 

17.  Was  this  proceeding  in  the  superior  court? — ^Yes. 

18.  Did  the  middleman  hold  any  land  himself? — No,  not  an  acre;  and  lived  remote 
from  it. 

19.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  amount  of  rent  altogether  he  received  ? — 

He  had  a profit  rent,  as  well  as  I can  remember,  or  could  ascertain,  of  between  £100  and 
£200  a year. 

20.  Paying  Lord  Courtown  how  much  ? — Paying  Lord  Courtown  about  £80.  I speak 
of  this  in  round  numbers.  It  was  such  an  amount  as  to  talce  it  out  of  the  quarter  sessions 
court. 

21.  Could  you  state  the  nature  of  the  defence  set  up  by  the  defendant? — He  did  not  go 
to  trial.  We  brought  down  the  record,  and  he  did  not  defend  it,  as  well  as  I can  remember ; 
but  he  put  us  to  very  serious  expense. 

22.  Did  he  make  any  defence  except  what  in  your  opinion  was  for  the  purpose  of  delay? — 

None  other ; but  I should  explain  that  in  this  proceeding  he  was  anything  but  aided  by  the 
occupants  of  the  soil  (the  tenantry) ; they  were  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  him.  When  I got 
possession  of  the  lands  under  an  habere,  the  whole  population  was  put  back  again  as  care- 
takers, (that  is  the  term  used,)  paying  them  Qd.  for  taking  care  of  the  premises  for  the  owner. 

23.  Were  you  able  to  execute  the  process  quietly,  or  was  there  much  opposition? — With 
perfect  quiet  at  that  time,  the  people  were  most  ready  to  aid  me  in  everytliing ; but  when  1 
set  about  squaring  the  farm,  and  malting  the  proper  selection  of  the  tenants  and  a fair 
division  of  the  land,  I met  with  a great  deal  of  promises,  but  could  not  get  a single  man  to 
move,  and  we  were  obliged  to  bring  another  ejectment ; we  could  not  get  any  man  to  quit 
the  part  he  held,  or  to  take  another  holding,  nor  in  short,  practically,  to  permit  me  to  make 
any  alteration  of  the  farm  whatever. 

24.  Did  you  find  as  great  a reluctance  to  move  from  one  part  of  the  farm  to  another,  as 
to  quit  the  estate? — The  chief  reluctance  was  to  quit  the  estate,  but  they  objected  to 
anything — they  never  objected  in  words — but  they  never  did  move.  We  were  then  obliged 
to  bring  another  ejectment,  and  we  then  got  an  habere,  and  after  repeated  promises,  and 
days  named  after  days,  for  the  parties  giving  up  possession,  and  going  there  in  the  most 
peaceable  manner,  in  order  to  get  possession,  we  never  could  obtain  it,  until  at  last  the 
sheriff  was  obliged  to  go,  with  a very  large  force,  to  take  possession. 

25.  When  he  took  possession,  what  became  of  the  people  ? — The  far  greater  number  of 
them,  I thought  it  necessary  not  to  put  back  again.  I thought  they  had  treated  their  land- 
lord in  a way  which,  if  I had  granted  them  a favour,  would  be  tantamount  to  saying  they 
were  to  have  the  control,  and  not  the  landlord. 

26.  Had  ycu  made  known  to  them,  previously  to  their  dispossession,  the  arrangement  you 
proposed  to  make  ? — Not  the  specific  ai'rangement. 
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2(i0iDecemher,  1843. 

ii^ 

Cspt.  Robert  Owen, 


27-  Was  it  understood  by  those  who  were  to  be  remored,  that  they  were  to  get  any 
compensation  ? — Every  person  that  was  to  be  removed  from  the  land  had  a general  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  have  ample  compensation  ; but  it  was  not  my  intention  to  remove  a 
single  good  man  upon  it,  and  I should  have  made  much  smaller  farms  of  it  than  I did 
ultimately. 

28.  Do  you  remember  how  many  you  did  remove? — ^As  well  as  I recollect  there  were 
thirty  families. 

29.  How  many  tenants  at  present  hold  this  townland? — It  is  divided  into  four  principal 
farms  now ; there  arc  more  than  four  occupants  on  it.  There  are  a good  many  of  the  outgoing 
tenants  who  are  retained  by  the  persons  occupying  those  farms  as  labourers. 

30.  Are  those  four  farms  held  by  any  of  the  original  occupiers  ? — One,  and  that  is  the 
fifth  ; there  are  four  besides. 

31.  Do  I understand  that  that  individual  is  the  only  person  who  was  in  the  occupation  of 
any  portion  of  the  land  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  and  w'ho  still  continues  ? — Yes,  as  a 
farmer. 

32.  The  other  four  farmers  have  been  introduced  from  another  county  ? — Yes,  altogether ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  come  in  appropriately  here  to  state,  that  it  strikes  me  as  a very  remark- 
able fact,  that  those  strangers,  from  an  entirely  different  part  of  the  country,  brought  in 
amongst  them,  have  never  from  that  moment  to  this,  received  anything  but  the  most  pointed 
civility ; and  the  persons  whose  houses  were  thrown  down,  and  others  built  for  them  as 
cottiers,  are  labourers  there  now,  in  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity. 

33.  By  whom  were  those  houses  built  which  you  speak  of? — By  Lord  Courtown ; and 
every  person  we  were  forced  to  dispossess  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  (about  two  months 
after  we  had  got  possession,)  received  a very  considerable  compensation. 

34.  In  money  ? — Yes,  some  in  money,  and  some  in  crops. 

35.  What  has  become  of  those  who  are  not  located  upon  the  farms  as  labourers  ? — Some 
of  them  have  gone  to  other  places  and  taken  farms ; others  have  gone  to  America,  and 
Lord  Courtown  has  assisted  them  to  emigrate.  Those  were  some  of  the  poorer  sort. 

36.  From  what  part  of  the  country  did  those  four  tenants  come  ? — Chiefly  from  the 
Queen’s  county. 

37.  Has  Lord  Courtown  given  the  labourers  a garden  with  the  houses  he  has  built?— 
Yes,  he  has. 

38.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  garden  ? — Generally  from  a rood  to  half  an  acre. 

39.  Do  the  cottiers  hold  that  directly  from  him,  or  from  the  farmers  ? — Some  of  them 
hold  direct  from  him.  There  is  an  adjoining  common,  and  upon  that  common  some  of  the 
dispossessed  parties  have  had  houses  built  for  them,  and  little  gardens  assigned  to  them, 
where  they  are  living.  Those  persons  work  for  the  farmers.  Besides  that,  some  of  the 
farmers  themselves  have  established  a few  labourers  upon  it,  and  those  have  been  invaluably 
the  people  of  the  country,  who  were  either  dispossessed  themselves,  or  connected  with  them. 

40.  Have  the  farmers  built  houses  for  them? — Yes,  they  have.  Indeed  I may  say  that 
Lord  Courtown  has,  for  he  has  made  the  farmers  such  considerable  allowances  for  their 
buildings,  that  they  have  mostly  built  slated  houses. 

41.  Has  he  given  them  any  particular  allowance  for  these  labourers’  houses  ? — No,  he  has 
not ; not  for  these  pai-ticular  houses.  It  is  generally  talten  in  a lump  sum  in  those  eases. 

42.  How  many  persons  are  there  who  live  as  cottiers  under  the  farmers  upon  the  town- 
land? — There  is  not  more  than  one  house  to  each  farm. 

43.  What  has  been  your  observation  as  to  the  state  of  the  cultivation  now,  compared  to 
what  it  was  under  the  lease  ? — It  is  very  greatly  improved  indeed. 

44.  Is  there  upon  the  whole  a larger  amount  of  produce  ? — A very  much  larger  amount 
of  produce,  I should  say. 

45.  Do  you  conceive  that  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  occupied  before  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  it  was  possible  with  any  activity  of  the  individuals,  to  have  farmed  tho  land  advan- 
tageously?— I think  it  was  totally  impossible.  The  lands  are  particularly  light,  so  light 
that  the  rents  which  these  farmers  pay  Lord  Courtown  are  from  9s.  to  10s.  the  Ii-ish  acre. 

46.  What  proportion  does  that  rent  bear  to  what  the  occupiers  used  to  pay  the  middle- 
man ? — It  b about  one-third.  I believe  it  averaged  20s. ; nearer  that  than  anything  else, 
as  I understood. 

47 . Can  you  state  what  the  aiTangement  was  which  was  in  contemplation  at  the  time  the 
tenants  were  asked  to  give  up  the  possession  ? — The  arrangement  at  that  time  was  to  have 
divided  the  lands  among  the  wealthiest  of  the  tenants,  the  fittest  to  hold  it. 

48.  How  many  farms  was  it  proposed  to  divide  the  townland  into  ? I cannot  bring  that 

exactly  to  my  recollection. 

49.  Can  you  say  what  was  the  smallest  extent  you  should  have  gone  to  ? I should  not 

have  made  any  farm  under  twenty  acres  of  that  light  land. 

50.  According  to  the  present  rate  of  rent,  the  rent  for  one  of  those  farms  would  not  have 
amounted  to  more  than  £10  ? — About  that.  If  the  land  had  been  subdivided  we  should 
put  on  probably  a larger  rent. 

51.  Can  you  state  whether  the  labourers  for  whom  these  houses  were  built,  appear  to  be 
ill  a better  or  worse  condition  than  when  they  were  small  farmers  themselves  ?— Their 
condition  is  in  the  first  place  evidently  improved  by  the  different  kind  of  houses  they  live  in, 
and  their  appearance,  which  b the  only  thing  I can  judge  from.  It  is  a distant  property, 
and  I am  not  able  to  give  to  it  the  minute  attention  which  I do  to  those  nearer  me. 

52.  Upon  what  principle  do  you  conceive  that  a higher  rent  should  be  placed  upon  llie 
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sm^er  holdings  in  the  case  of  a greater  subdivision  ? — I look  upon  it  that  a man  can  manage 
a small  farm  with  the  means  of  his  own  family,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay  more  for  it,  than  if 
he  was  obliged  to  employ  other  labourers,  as  he  would  in  the  case  of  a larger  farm. 

53.  Then  what  is  the  advantage  of  having  divided  the  townland  into  a smaller  number  of 
farms  upon  a less  rent? — The  advantage  I look  upon  to  be  an  ultimate  one,  in  preventing 
an  over  increase  of  the  population. 

54.  Have  those  five  farmers  leases  ? — The  leases  have  not  been  signed ; they  are  drawn, 
but  not  signed. 

55.  Do  those  leases  contain  the  non-alienation  clauses  ? — They  do. 

56.  Do  they  contain  clauses  against  sub-letting  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

67.  In  granting  leases  in  the  county  of  Carlow  is  attention  directed  to  the  number  of 
labourers  that  a tenant  is  permitted  to  keep  upon  a fai-m  ? — It  is  not  supposed  that  the  non- 
alienatiou  and  sub-letting  clauses  in  a lease  prevent  a tenant  erecting  any  necessaa*y  buildings ; 
he  erects  none  but  by  the  special  permission  of  the  landlord.  There  is  no  general  rule  laid 
down ; but  when  a man  makes  a special  request  he  gets  a special  answer. 

58.  When  you  do  permit  a house  to  be  built  for  a labourer,  do  you  require  a garden  to  be 
added  to  it  ? — Not  always. 

59.  Might  not  the  mode  referred  to  of  preventing  an  accumulation  of  population  upon  the 

townland  have  been  equally  adopted  if  the  townland  had  been  divided  into  smaller  farms  ? 

1 do  not  know  how  you  are  to  prevent  forty  families  from  not  having  more  children 
than  ten. 

60.  If  you  have  ten  families,  .and  three  labourers  to  each,  you  have  pretty  nearly  the  same 
number  of  families? — Yes  ; if  you  find  tliat  is  the  number.  A man  who  has  no  sons  must 
have  some  one  to  work  the  farm  ; and  unless  there  is  a village  in  the  neighbourhood  he  must 
have  a place  for  them  to  live  in.  Many  families  have  so  many  able-bodied  sons  that  they  do 
not  require  any  labourers.  There  is  one  man  who  has  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  his  sons  do 
all  the  digging  and  ploughing,  and  he  does  not  require  a single  cottier. 

61.  What  sort  of  lease  do  you  propose  to  give  these  five  farmers? — One  life,  or  twenty- 
one  years. 

62.  Do  you  still  continue  to  give  lives  in  leases  in  that  county? — Sometimes.  We  do 
not  follow  any  invariable  rule  upon  it. 

63.  When  you  do  give  a life,  is  it  the  occupier’s  life  ? — Sometimes  it  is.  The  principle  we 
generally  lay  down  is  to  give  the  life  of  the  lessee  if  he  requires  it.  If  he  does  not  like  that, 
the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  example,  in  order  that  we  shall  know  at  all  times,  aud  be 
able  to  prove  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  life.  It  is  only  done  I know  by  Lord 
CourtoAvn,  on  part  of  his  property,  where  custom  has  almost  made  it  a law ; and  you  can 
hardly  satisfy  the  people  without  giving  them  a lease  of  this  description.  The  old  leases 
were  for  three  lives. 

64.  Upon  that  property  the  tenantry  generally  are  anxious  to  obtain  leases  ? In  the 

county  of  Carlow  very  great  majority  have  no  leases  at  all.  I have  had  frequent 
requests  from  the  tenants  not  to  be  asked  to  talie  leases,  although  they  have  expended  sums 
of  money  in  building.  Lord  Com'town  makes  them  allowances  for  the  building  and  the 
labour,  without  leases,  and  they  have  desired  not  to  have  leases. 

65.  Did  they  give  you  any  reason  for  it  ? — Yes,  they  did.  They  said  they  were  placed 
upon  the  registry  of  voters,  and  if  they  had  votes  they  must  either  quarrel  with  the  clergy- 
man or  quarrel  with  their  landlord. 

66.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  disposition  to  improve  betivecn  those  who  have  leases 
and  those  who  have  not  ?— I really  cannot  say  that  I do.  I do  not  think  the  estate  of  Lord 
Courtown,  in  Carlow,  which  is  on  lease,  is  more  improved  than  the  other  part  depending 
upon  old  leases.  It  would  not  depend  exactly  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  lands  being 
leased  or  unleased. 

67.  Does  the  same  obsepation  apply  generally  to  the  other  estates  of  which  you  have  the 
management? — No.  I think  there  is  a general  desire  for  leases  in  Wexford. 

68.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  difference  of  feeling  ? — I think  both  the  peasantry 
and  fai’mers  in  the  county  of  Wexford  are  a more  intelligent  and  thinking  people;  they 
reason  with  themselves  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  security  in  a lease,  and  though  their 
landlord  is  a very  good  one,  he  may  be  succeeded  by  a very  bad  one. 

69.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  not  desiring  leases  by  the  peasantry  indicates  a lower  state 
of  intelligence  than  where  leases  are  desired  ? — Indeed  I do.  I am  far  from  saying  whether 
that  is  the  general  feeling  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  I do  not  reside  in  the  county  of  Carlow. 
I only  know  this  property,  and  I know  tliat  the  parties  in  it  have  a very  high  opinion  of  the 
faith  and  justice  of  Lord  Courtown’s  family ; and  I think  that  that  operates  in  a great  degree 
to  give  them  no  great  desire  for  leases. 

70.  With  respect  to  the  compensation  made  to  these  families  who  were  removed,  was 
there  any  scale  for  compensating  them  established,  or  what  rule  did  you  adopt  in  awarding 
compensation  ? — If  they  had  acceded  to  our  wishes  we  should  have  laid  down  a scale  and 
remunerated  them  formally  and  regularly,  if  I may  so  speak ; but  in  the  case  as  it  stood,  as 
soon  as  we  had  got  possession  of  the  premises  we  were  beset  with  applications  from  parties, 
malang  out  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  property,  and  that  their  liouses  were  worth 
something;  and  in  all  cases,  we  endeavoured  to  meet  their  claims  in  justice  and  fairness,  by 
giving  them  what  we  thought  they  might  have  expected,  although  being  at  that  time  upwards 
01  two  years  in  arrear  for  rent. 

71.  Was  their  compensation,  then,  merely  in  reference  to  the  improvements  they  were 
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supposed  to  have  made,  or  had  it  any  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  people  themselves  ?-ji 
Very  much,  as  to  the  mere  pauper  part  of  them ; it  had  reference  to  their  state  of  poverty; 
and  what  might  have  enabled  them  to  obtain  a dwelling  elsewhere.^  With  regpd  to^  those 
more  wealthy,  the  only  thing  we  gave  them  was  a Just  consideration  for  any  improvement 
in  the  bouses,  and  where  they  had  expended  something  upon  them.  _ 

72.  You  have  stated  that  some  went  to  America.  Was  that  emigration  conducted  under 
your  directions  or  Lord  Courtown’s? — The  only  thing  I did  was  by  giving  them  money 
through  an  agent  at  Ross,  who  put  them  on  board  and  paid  for  their  passage. 

73.  Was  there  any  thing  beyond  that  given  to  the  parties  ? — A.  very  small  sum  ; merely 
a few  shillings  in  their  pockets. 

74.  Since  this  re*letting  of  the  farms,  has  that  part  of  the  country,  both  as  regards  these 
farmers  and  the  persons  dispossessed,  been  in  a q_uiet  or  an  unsettled  and  disturbed  state? — 
Perfectly  quiet  and  free  from  disturbance  ; as  much  so  as  any  part  of  Irel^d. 

76.  Are  the  poorer  classes  who  have  been  dispossessed  mostly  Catholics  ? — Yes. 

76.  In  one  parish? — Yes.  . « m. 

7 7.  Were  the  parties  who  were  put  in  mostly  Catholics  ? — The  persons  who  were  put  m 
were  chiefly  Protestants.  . . . ^ 

78.  Do  you  think  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  assisted  m keeping  them  quiet  ?— I 
was  given  to  understand  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  parish  had  exerted 
himself  greatly  to  restrain  the  people,  and  to  prevent  them  doing  any  thing  wrong,  and 
advised  them  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  generosity  of  their  landlord  _ I was  told  that; 
and  it  looks  as  if  there  were  more  than  ordinary  means  taken,  by  their  being  so  quiet. 

79.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  was  the  largest  amount  of  land  held  previous  to  the 
ejectment  by  any  one  of  the  tenants  dispossessed  and  not  restored  ?— No,  I am  not.  I 
should  imagine  that  there  was  not  any  one  that  held  twenty  acres.  I have  said  m one  part 
of  my  evidence  that  I lived  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  was  not  able  to  speak_  so  well  of 
the  property  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  not  having  inspected  it  so_  closely  but,  in  order  to 
meet  that,  Lord  Courtown  has  a resident  under-agent,  whose  business  it  is  to  inspect  most 
minutely  and  report  to  me  the  state  of  the  whole  of  those  fa.rms,  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  year.  That  is  a general  rule  on  the  whole  of  his  lordship’s  properties. 

80.  You  have  stated  that  these  parties  were  reinstated  in  the  first  instance  as  caretakers; 
and  that  in  the  second  instance  you  served  them  with  notice  to  quit  ? — Yes. 

81.  How  was  the  commencement  of  their  tenancy  ascertained  ? — I do  not  recollect.  I 

am  pretty  sure  we  did  not  serve  an  alternate  notice;  we  only  gave  them  a six  months’ 
notice.  . , , . , ■ , 

82.  Was  that  case  before  the  superior  court  ? — Yes,  it  was ; both  or  them  were  m tlie 
superior  court. 

83.  You  treated  it  all  as  one  holding  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

84.  In  the  second  ejectment  also?— Yes,  we  served  all  those  people  with  notice  to  quit 
as  holding  under  one  tenancy. 

86.  It  was  an  ejectment  on  title? — Yes. 

86.  Do  you  recollect  in  what  year  it  was  ? — I think  it  was  in  the  year  1839  ; but  I am 
not  very  certain. 

87.  Were  any  of  them  compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  second  ejectment  ? — No.  _ 

88.  In  the  farms  which  are  held  in  five  divisions,  has  any  assistance  been  given  by 
Lord  Courtown  with  regard  to  agricultural  improvements  ? — 'No  ; not  further  than  the 
buildings. 

89.  Has  he  aided  in  buildings  ?— Yes,  he  has  aided  m buildings  very  consiaerably ; but 
as  the  parties  were  getting  such  good  leases,  leases  upon  such  fair  terms,  (looking  at  the  rent,) 
he  did  not  build  the  houses  entirely ; he  gave  about  one-fourth  of  their  cost,  I believe. 

90.  They  have  been. content  to  bmld  with  that  assistance,  not  insisting  upon  leases?— 
They  are  having  leases,  but  they  are  not  signed  yet. 

91.  Is  the  rent  from  those  farms  pretty  regularly  paid? — ^Yos,  it  is  very  regularly  paid; 
it  is  paid  half-yearly  very  regularly. 

92.  I think  you  stated  that  there  were  eighteen  townlands  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Courtown, 
which  in  the  last  twenty  years  had  fallen  out  of  lease  ? — About  that. 

93.  You  also  stated  that  with  one  exception  to  which  we  have  now  referred,  the  tenants 
were  almost  to  a mnn  restored  upon  the  other  townlands  ? — ^Yes. 

94.  Can  you  state  to  the  commissioners  how  many  tenants  were  ejected  from  any  one  of 
those  townlands  ? — No,  I cannot ; for  they  were  all  settled  before  I had  the  agency  of  the 

property; 

95.  In  valuing  that  townland  you  have  spoken  of,  what  mode  did  you  take  to  ascertain 
the  rent  to  be  charged  to  tbo  tenants ; did  you  employ  a valuator  ? — No,  I did  not.  I 
valued  it,  along  with  my  assistant,  by  examining  the  soil  and  looking  to  the  produce  as  well 
as  I was  able. 

96.  Did  you  select  the  tenants  yourself,  or  were  there  tenants  named? — There  were  no 
advertisements ; the  applications  I had  were  very  numerous  indeed. 

97.  When  a townland  falls  out  of  lease,  is  it  the  practice  to  let  it  by  valuation  or  to  let  it 
by  tender  ? — To  let  it  by  valuation. 

98.  Suppose  the  tenants  and  the  landlord  do  not  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  the  valuation, 

what  is  the  mode  usually  adopted? — If  I consider  my  valuation  is  a just  one,  I stand  by  it, 
and  ho  must  take  it  or  leave  it.  . . ^ 

99.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  country  generally  to  call  in  a second  valuator? — No,  it  is 
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not'  ifc  is  vcvy  rarely,  I think,  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject;  the  20iAZ)ecm6(;r,1843. 
tenant  invariably  inallcs  his  own  proposal.  — 

100.  The  tenant  is  no  party  m the  valuation  which  directs  your  judgment  in  the  rent  to  ^ ^ 

bo  charged  ?— No,  ho  is  not,  farther  than  his  proposal  goes  ; that  I take  to  be  his 

valuation-  , . 

101.  Do  you  find  that  tho  proposal  is  m general  pretty  nearly  his  idea  of  the  value,  oi* 
is  it  liot  generally  sent  in  below  it,  in  order  to  get  a reduction  ?— I have  had  as  many 
instances  above  my  valuation  as  I have  below  it. 

102.  Was  tho  allowance.  Lord  Courtown  made  for  the  building  these  houses  independent 
of  that  valuation  ; was  there  any  addition  made  to  the . rent  charged  for  the  allowance  you 
mio'ht  have  foreseen  would  have  to  be  made  ? — No  ; our  object  was  to  endeavour,  if  we 
possibly  could,  to  make  something  of  a model  farm,  and  we  were  very  anxious  to  put 
the  people  upon  a very  low  rent ; there  was  an  immensity  of  work  to  be  done.  The 
tenants  had  to  clear  the  stones,  make  fences,  and  square  the  land,  all  which  was  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  value  put  upon  it. 

103.  Then  in  that  addition  of  rent,  has  there  in  point  of  fact  been  charged  any  considera- 
tion for  the  allowances  which  Lord  Courtown  has  made  ? — Certainly  not. 

104.  In  general,  is  that  allowance  taken  into  the  account  ? — In  general  on  Lord  Cour- 
town’s  Wexford  property,  his  lordship  follows  a different  plan,  and  he  does  charge  for  the 
allowances  made  to  the  tenantry  for  building. 

105.  Will  you  state  what  the  plan  is  ? — Where  there  are  beneficial  interests,  the  custom 
of  the  estate  is  to  give  half  the  timber  and  half  the  slates;  when  I speak  of  beneficial 
interests,  I mean  by  lease. 

106.  Does  he  pay  anything  towards  the  workmanship  ? — No. 

107.  Must  the  houses  be  built  according  to  a fixed  plan? — They  must  be  built  to  the 
approval  of  the  landlord  ; there  generally  is  a specification  as  to  the  mode  of  building, — the 
kind  of  timber  to  be  used,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  walls  and  roofing  are  to  be  done. 

The  size  of  the  building  is  generally  regulated  by  the  wants  of  the  person  building  ; there  is 
a good  deal  more  minute  attention  paid  to  that  subject  when  Lord  Courtown  builds  for 
tenants  who  have  no  leases. 

108.  What  is  the  custom  of  the  estate  where  there  are  no  leases  ? — The  custom  of  the 
estate  where  there  are  no  leases,  is  to  build  entirely  for  them.  I am  not  to  be  understood 
to  say  that  that  is  the  case  upon  every  farm ; but  where  he  does  build,  he  charges  five  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay. 

109.  Is  that  five  per  cent,  paid  with  satisfaction? — It  is  paid  very  regularly ; but  in  the  last 
year  there  has  been  a very  general  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  that  their  rents 
were  too  high. 

no.  Do' they  object  particulaidy  to  that  item  in  their  application  for  a reduction  of 
rent  ? — Never.  In  every  instance  where  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  the  tenantry 
were  very  well  content  to  pay  that  per  centage. 

111.  As  long  as  they  considered  the  general  valuation  of  the  farm  to  be  fair  ? — Y es. 

112.  Has  there  been  a considerable  variation  in  the  prices  of  produce  in  the  last  year, 
compared  to  what  it  was  when  they  took  their  farms  ? — Yes  ; the  prices  are  lower. 

113.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  getting  periodical,  or  pretty  regular  information  as  to  the 
state  of  particular  farms  upon  Lord  Courtown’s  estate,  and  if  so,  what  course  do  you  take  ? — 

On  Lord  Courtown’s  estate  in  Wexford,  there  is,  besides  myself  as  the  agent,  an  inspector, 
whose  business  it  is,  at  least  once  a year,  and  very  frequently  oftener,  to  visit  every 
individual  farm  upon  the  estate,  to  enter  in  a book,  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  name  of  the 
. tenant,  the  nature  of  his  tenure,  the  individuals  of  his  family  with  their  ages,  the  quantity 
of  the  ground,  and  the  yearly  rent ; besides  which,  he  makes  a return  of  the  stock  of  every 
description  existing  upon  the  farm,  and  also  the  crops,  given  in  acres.  The  book  to  which 
I allude  is  constructed  so  as  to  taJee  in  six  years,  and  this,  which  I produce  \_producing  a 
hooli  of  the  description  alluded  to],  takes  in  the  years  from  1838  to  1843  inclusive. 

114.  Is  there  any  notice  in  that  book  of  the  sub-tenant  occupiers  or  cottiers? — Yes, 
there  is  ; but  not  the  same  minute  mention  of  them. 

115.  Does  it  notice  the  numbers  there  are  ? — Yes ; there  is  a remark  here,  I see,  in  this 
column,  indicating  that  there  has  been  an  allowance  made  this  year  to  this  tenant  for  some 
overcharge  in  the  quantity  of  his  holding  ; the  book  contains  a column  for  general  remarks; 
for  instance,  any  cases  of  severe  affliction,  or  long  illness,  or  loss  of  stock,  all  that  is  particu- 
larly noticed,  in  order  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  landlord. 

116.  Could  you  furnish  the  commissioners  with  a copy  of  a page  of  that  book? — 

Certainly. 

[ The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  papers.] 


The  superintendent’s  hook,  of  which  the  accompanying  pages  69  and  70  is  a specimen,  contains  a 
folio  for  each  tenant  on  the  estate,  entered  alphahetically  by  tovvnlands. 

The  superintendent  visits  each  tenant’s  fai'in  af  least  once  a year,  inspects  the  stock,  state  of  the 
crops,  and  generally  inquiring  into  all  circumstances  that  may  tend  to  show  how  the  farmer,  family, 
&c.,  are  getting  on.  A form  of  a farm  return  is  then  filled  up,  or  left  to  be  filled,  if  the  farmer  be 
not  at  liome,  and  from  these  small  return  papers  the  tenant’s  folio  is  filled,  with  such  fui-ther 
occasional  remarks  as  may  be  thought  advisable  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  landlord. 

_ A general  return  is  lilcewlse  made  out,  showing  the  quantity  of  acres  on  the  whole  estate  under 
tillage,  hay,  and  grazing,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  stock  on  the  whole  estate.  This  likewise  shows, 
from  year  to  year,  the  increase  or  decrease  of  each  description  of  grain  or  stock,  thus  giving  to  the 
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landlord  not  only  an  insiglit  into  the  individual  case  of  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  each  tenant,  but 
showing  him  whether  his  estate  is  on  the  whole  in  a healthy  and  progressing  condition. 

The  produce  of  six  years  having  been  thus  obtained,  an  average  of  one  year  was  struck  in  the 
following  manner,  and  shows  amongst  other  facts  the  proportion  which  that  annual  produce  bears  to 
the  yearly  rent. 

The  whole  estate  is  put  under  three  classes,  and  rating  the  produce  per  acre  or  each  crop,  as 
follows : — 

Class  C,  the  one  in  which  the  farm  shown  by  the  present  return  is  placed. 

■Wheat,  produce  per  acre  5J  barrels  of  20  stone,  at  25s.  per  barrel,  . . ^6  17  6 

Straw 12  6 

Wheat, 

Oats,  produce  pet  acre  barrels  of  14  stone,  at  8s.  6d.  per  barrel,  . . 4 0 9 

‘ Straw 10  0 

Oats. 


ToWNtASD  OP  BAttVUOSET. 


Number  of  Acres. 

Yearly  Rent. 
£ s.  (1. 

Name  of  Tenure. 

37  0 0 

25  16  4 

Life  of  the  Lessee — Lease  dated  1st  May,  1813. 

Return  of  Stock  and  Crops  on  the  Land  in  the  year  1838.  [ 

Milch 

Cows. 

'heifers. 

Y catling 
Heifers. 

Rearers. 

Bullocks, 

2 year  old 
Bullocks. 

Yearling 

Bullocks. 

Dry 

Cows. 

Sheep. 

Pigs, 

3 

3 

1 

I 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Pasture. 

Meadows. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Vetches. 

Clover. 

19  0 0 

5 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 3 0 

5 0 0 

1 0 0 

2 2 0 

0 1 0 

, 0 0 

- 

- 

1 Return  of  Stock  and  Crops  on  the  Laud  in  the  year  1839.  j 

Horses. 

Milch 

2 year  old 
lleiters. 

Yearling 

Heifers. 

Rearers. 

Bullocks, 

2 year  old 
Bullocks. 

Yearling 

Bullocks. 

Dry 

SI...,, 

Pigs. 

3 

2 

1 

> 

- 

- 

- 

Pasture. 

Meadows. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Vetches. 

Cl""' 

21  0 0 

2 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

0 3 0 

4 0 0 

- 

0 3 0 

- 

- 

Return  of  Stock  and  Crops  on  the  Land  in  the  year  1840.  j 

Horses. 

Milch 

2 year  old 
Reifers. 

y earling 
Heifers. 

Rearers. 

Bullocks. 

2 year  old 
Bullocks. 

Yearling 

Bullocks. 

Dry 

sw. 

Pigs- 

2 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

Pasture. 

Meadows. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

B“- 

Potatoes, 

Turnips. 
A,  n.  P 

Vetches. 

Cl"" 

23  0 

4 0 

2 2 

- 

4 2 

- 

2 2 C 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Return  of  Stock  and  Crops  on  the  Land  in  the  year  1841. 


Horses. 

Milch 

2 year  old 
Heifers. 

Yearling 

Heifei-s. 

Rearers. 

Bullocks. 

2 year  old 
Bullocks. 

Yearling 

Bullocks, 

Dry 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

2 

- 2 

1 

1 

- 

■ 

- 

2 

Meadows. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Vetches. 

Clover. 

20  0 0 

6 0 0 

3 2 0 

- 

3 2 0 

- 

3 2 0 

- 

■ - 

- 
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barrels  of  16  stone,  at  14s.  per  barrel. 
Straw,  ..... 


Barley,  produce  per 


20iA  December,  1843 . 


S3. 

Capt.  Robert  Owen. 


Beans,  produce  per  acre  12J  barrels  of  20  stone,  at  16s.  per  barrel,  . . 10  0 0 

Potatoes,  produce  per  acre  40  barrels  of  24  stone,  at  5s.  per  barrel,  . . 10  0 0 

Meadows,  produce  peracre  IJ  tons,  at  30s.  per  ton,  . . , . 2 12  6 

Pastoage  calculated  by  the  average  stoclc  grazed  thereon  at  the  following  rates : — 

Cows £3  0 0 per  annum  each. 

Heifers,  .........  2 0 0 „ 

Yearlings, 10  0 „ 

Horses,  2 0 0 „ 


ToWNLAND  or  BALtVMONET. 


Family.  Age.  I Family. 


William, 

Charlotte, 


26  I Benjami; 

27  I Marianne 


14  Jane,  grandchild, 
1 1 C.Reade,  servant, 


I have  already  given  my  opinion  on  this  farm  at  full  in  a report  of  a former  year,  and  I see  no 
reason  to  amend  it.  The  son  is,  I hear,  a very  decent  well-behaved  young  man ; the  opposite  of 
his  father  in  activity  and  industry. 


The  arrears  of  rent  are  increasing  on  this  holding  very  considerably,  and  there  is 
long  as  the  father  continues  on  it,  of  the  rent  ever  being  paid. 


_ This  young  man  has  not  allowed  any  arrear  to  accumulate  on  him  since  he  went 
increase  in  his  stock  and  culture ; he  has  marled  some  land  since  he  came  in  on  it ; no  ■ 
can  as  yet  be  formed  of  his  diligence,  &c. 
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Towklasd  op  Bailtmoney. 


Return  of  Stock  and  Crops  on  the  Land  in  tbe  year  1842. 

Horses. 

Milch 

Cows. 

2 year  old 
Heifers, 

Yearling 

Heifers. 

Reavers. 

Bullocks. 

2 year  old 
Bullocks. 

Yearling 

Bullocks. 

a.«p. 

Pigs. 

3 

4 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

Pasture. 

Meadows. 

Wheat. 

O.B. 

Beans. 

A.  R.  r. 

Potatoes. 

TT,. 

Vetches. 

CIO,.,. 

20  2 0 

5 0 0 

1 0 0 

2 2 0 

5 10 

- 

2 0 0 

- 

- 

- 

Return  of  Stock  and  Crops  on  tlie  Land  in  the  year  1843. 

Horses. 

Milch 

2 year  old 
Heifers. 

Yearling 

Heifers, 

Bcarera. 

Bullocks. 

2 year  old 

Bullocks. 

Yearling 

Bullocks. 

Dry 

Cows. 

Pigs. 

3 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Pasture. 

Meadows. 

Wheat 

.T; 

Oats. 

B«" 

Potatoes. 
A.  B.  P. 

Turnips. 

Vetches. 

Clover. 

29  0 0 

2 0 0 

- 

2 2 0 

10  0 

2 0 0 

- 

- 

- 

General  Return  of  Stock  and  Crops  on  the  Estate  in  the  year  1840. 

Horses. 

Milch 

2 year  old 
Heifers. 

Yearling 

Heifers. 

Rearers. 

Bullocks. 

Bullocks. 

Yearling 

Bullocks. 

Dry 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

233 

455 

83 

149 

163 

3 

3 

11 

27 

462 

343 

Pasture. 

Meadows. 

Wheat. 

Gate, 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Vetches. 

Cl.,., 

1416  1 10 

467  2 0 

143  2 0 

57  2 0 

554  2 0 

28  1 0 

311  ;3  20 

5 0 36 

10  1 26 

4 2 20 

- 

General  Return  of  Stock  and  Crops  on  the  Estate  in  the  year  1841. 

Hoisss. 

Milch 

2 year  old 
Heifers, 

Heifers. 

Rearers. 

Bullocks. 

2 year  old 
Bullocks. 

Yearling 

Bullocks. 

Dry 

COVYS. 

SU„p. 

Pigs. 

223 

404 

62 

118 

182 

5 

2 

5 

47 

178 

502 

Pasture. 

Meadows, 

Wheat, 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Potatoes, 

r?'. 

Vetches. 

Cl.,., 

1362  3 3 

525  0 C 

221  2 C 

20  2 20 

499  1 C 

31  0 20 

325  1 2C 

2 3 34 

5 3 20 

4 0 0 

- 

Increase  Return  of  Stock  and  Crops  on  the  Estate  in  the  year  1841. 

Horses. 

Milch 

2 year  old 

Heifers. 

Yearling 

Heifors. 

Bullocks. 

2 year  oh 
Bullocks. 

Y eariing 
Bullocks. 

Dry 

si»n. 

Pigs. 

- 

- 

- 

19 

2 

- 

- 

20 

- 

159 

Pasture. 

Meadows 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

B“ 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Vetches. 

Cl.,., 

- 

jsT  2 ojrS  0 

- 

- 

2 3 2 

13  2 

- 

- 
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ToWNLAND  op  BAlLniONET. 


'iQtliDeeem'ber,  18434 


Produce  of  this  farm,  taken  on  an  average  of  six  years 

_ 

Acres. 

Rates  per  Acre, 

Average  for  o 

ne  year. 

“Wheat  and  straw,  . . 

. n 

£8 

0 

£20 

0 

Barley  and  straw. 

04 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Oats  and  straw,  . . 

• 44 

5 

0 

0 

20 

16 

8 

Beans  and  straw, 

01 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  , . . 

. 24 

10 

0 

0 

26 

13 

4 

Meadow,  .... 

. H 

8 

0 

11 

0 

Pasture,  .... 

~ 

— 

— 

Cows,  .... 

• ^ 

3 

0 

8 

10 

0 

Horses,  .... 

• 24 

2 

0 

5 

6 

8 

Two  year  old  Heifers,  8sc. . 

. 06 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Yearlings, 

. 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Sheep,  .... 

. 04 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 

£102 

15 

0 

^25  vent,  il02  yearly  produce.  £25/I02=i 

or 

nearly  so 

Decrease  Return  of  Stock  and  Crops  on  the  Estate  in  the  year  1841. 

Milcli 

2 year  old 
lieifers. 

y earling 
Heifers. 

Rearers. 

Bullocks, 

2 year  old 
Bullocks. 

Yearling 

Bullocks. 

Dry 

Sbe„. 

Pigs. 

10 

51 

31 

31 

- 

- 

1 

6 

- 

284 

- 

Pasture. 

Meadoavs. 

VTieat. 

Barley. 

Oafs. 

Potatoes. 

Vetches. 

CtoT. 

53  1 20 

- 

36  3 20 

55  1 0 

- 

- 

2 1 2 

4 2 6 

0 2 20 

' 

FARM  RETURN. 


Townlard  of ^held  by, . Number  of  Acres. 


Stock. 

No. 

Cropj. 

A“»- 

Horses 

Milch  Cows  . 

Two  Years  Old 
Yearlings  . . 

Rearers  . . 

Bullocks  . 

Two  Years  Old 
Yearlings  . 

Dry  Cows  . 

Pigs .... 
Sheep  . . . 

Pasture 
Meadow  . 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Potatoes  . 

Turnips 

Winter  Vetches. 
Spring  Vetches  . 
Clover  for  Soiling 

Please  to  fill  up  thU  Return  correctly. 


117.  Do  you  find  that  tliat  system  enables  you  and  Lord  Courtown  to  have  a very 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  and  condition  of  tlie  persons  residing  upon  the  estate? — It 
gives  both  to  Lord  Courtown  and  myself  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  circumstances 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention ; we  even  go  so  far  as  to  know  whether  the  children 
are  sent  to  school  or  not. 

118.  Does  it  occur  in  the  course  of  the  observations  thus  made,  that  you  have  sometimes 
to  remonstrate  with,  and  sometimes  to  encourage  the  tenants  ? — We  frequently  have  both 
to  remonstrate  and  reward. 

119.  Have  you  in  practice  found  that  advantageous  in  the  general  management  of  the 
estate  ? — Very  advantageous  in  all  cases  *,  for  instance,  a person  coming  to  his  landlord  to 
say,  I ought  to  have  such  and  such  an  abatement.  Lord  Courtown  refers  to  this  book,  and 
finds  such  and  such  a man  has  three  or  four  sons  very  well  able  to  help  him  ; ho  has  had 
very  good  crops  upon  the  land,  and  that  they  have  been  increasing,  and  that  the  general 
management  of  the  farm  has  been  good,  all  of  which,  without  some  such  document^  as  this^ 
be  could  not  obtain ; it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  in  his  mind. 
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120.  Do  YOU  find  that  the  tenants  evince  any  dislike  to  this  minute  superintendence,  or 

are  they  Tvell  satisfied  that  it  enables  the  landlord  to  deal  justly  by  them  .—My  brother 
Colonel  Owen,  is  the  inspector  of  this  estate,  and  he  assures  me  that  he  is  always  received 
■with  the  greatest  delight  by  the  persons  he  goes  to  visit.  „ • x j-  x 

121.  Does  that  system  of  inspection  apply  to  the  higher  as  well  as  the  intermediate  and 

lower  classes  ?— There  are  some  of  the  tenantry  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  visit  at 
all ; suppose  a gentleman  Hving  upon  100  or  200  acres  of  ground,  we  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  go  and  scrutinise  him.  ' ^ j-  x x x 

122.  Are  there  some  so  low  that  you  do  not  visit  them  ?— No ; no  direct  tenant. 

123.  Does  Lord  Courtown  exercise  any  control  as  to  the  potation  gf  crops  from  the 
information  contained  in  that  book  ?-Yes,  he  does.  About  three  years  ago,  at  his  desire,  I 
had  a printed  document  served  upon  every  tenant  upon  the  estate,  stating  that  m no  instant 
should  two  corn  crops  follow  each  other  without  special  permission,  on  the  pam  of  the  land- 

lord^s^higm^t^lfieasu^e.^^r^^9^  has  brought  a great  .number  of  parties  to  make  the 
application ; and  in  most  eases,  when  they  have  so  apphed,  they  have  been  permitted  to  put 

in  another  corn  crop.  ..i  x • 

125.  Have. they  given  good  reasons  for  it? — Yes ; I do  not  think  it  possible  to  jump  into 

a good  system  from  a bad  one  all  at  once.  » • xi  v r 

126.  Do  you  think  that  that  notice  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of  corn 

crops? — Yes  ; I am  sure  of  it.  , x x-u  i jt  j* 

127  Generally  do  you  find  that  the  tenants  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  landlord  s sugges- 
tions as  to  the  crops?— They  are  generally  disposed  to  think  that  he  is  mt  so  vme  as 
themselves  ; but  they  have  great  respect  for  him,  and  think  Ae  means  well.  _ 

1 28.  With  respect  to  dr^ng,  do  observations  occur  in  this  book  -where  draining  is  neces- 
sary ?— That  is  a system  we  have  only  just  commenced  the  adoption  of.  Lord  Courtown 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  get  over  from  Staffordshire  a tile  maker  our  country  does  not 
afford  stones ; generally  speaking,  the  substratum  is  a very  stiff  yellow  day  over  marl,  so 
as  to  be  almost  totally  impervious  to  water  ; — ^he  got  over  tl^  man  from  Stafiordshire,  after 
having  made  repeated  attempts  with  local  people  to  make  tiles,  and  failed : that  man  is  now 
making  a large  quantity  of  tiles.  , o t r • x 

1297  Upon  what  plan  does  he  distribute  the  tiles  to  the  tenantry  ?— In  very  few  instances 
has  he  been  able  to  succeed ; that  is  one  of  the  points  upon  which  they  are  extremely 
obstinate  They  think  ih&t  frequent  drainage  never  can  pay  for  the  expense ; but  we  have 
made  it  a point  with  a few  to  do  it,  and  they  are  beginning  to  see  the  advantage  of  it ; 
indeed,  I am  sure  they  are  beginning  to  see  it,  because  there  are  a great  many  persons 
making  applications  for  tiles.  , x-  xi  i 

1 30?  How  does  his  lordship  dispose  of  the  tiles ; does  he  charge  for  them,  or  make  a certain 
allowance  At  first,  when  the  man  was  brought  over,  he  worked  for  Lord  Courtown ; 
Lord  Courtown  used  all  the  tiles  himself ; after  that  we  got  him  to  reduce  his  prices,  and 
make  them  for  general  sale.  Where  his  lordship  can  prevail  upon  a few  tenants,  (and  some 
have  already  taken  advantage  of  it.)  He  gives  them  the  tiles,  they  doing  the  remamder 
of  the  work  under  the  direction  of  his  own  surveyor.  , , , • i xi. 

131.  Are  the  tiles  made  by  machinery  ? —No  ; they  ai*e  made  by  the  hand  entirely,  the 
only  machinery  used  is  the  pug  mill  for  mixing  the  clay.  We  tried  very  much  to  get  the 
man  to  reduce  the  prices,  and  at  last  have  succeeded ; he  is  an  old  man,  and  had  been  work- 
ing in  Staffordshire  for  many  years ; he  was  unwilling  to  he  di-iven  out  of  his  own  mode,  but 
the  price  has  been  reduced  from  35s.  to  22s.  per  thousand. 

132.  Has  his  lordship  an  agriculturist,  or  is  it  the  business  of  the  inspector  to  look  alter 
the  farms  ?— It  is  the  business  of  the  inspector ; the  Wexford  property  lies  very  much  m 
a ring  fence.  His  lordship  resides  almost  constantly  at  home,  and  he  has  an  excellent  steward, 
who,  with  those  under  him,  is  able  to  perform  the  duty  of  an  agriculturist. 

133.  Have  you  an  agricultui'al  society  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

134.  Has  that  produced  any  beneficial  effect  ?— ft  has  produced  a most  material  improve- 
ment in  the  stock ; it  has  been  established  some  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years.  The 
pre.sent  Lord  Courtown,  (then  Lord  Stopford,)  was  the  _ principal  mover.  1 became  the 
secretary  upon  the  formation  of  it,  and  have  been  so  ever  since. 

135.  What  effect  has  it  had  upon  the  ploughing  ? — The  ploughing  is  very  considerably 
improved  ; they  all  plough  with  the  Scotch  plough,  with  a pair  of  horses  in  reins,  and  one 


person.  . 

136.  Does  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  the  estates  with  which  you  are  conneeteu, 
appear  to  be  improving  or  otherwise  ? — 1 think  improving  very  greatly. 

137.  Should  you  say  the  same  of  the  labouring  class? — I should  say  the  same  of  the 
labouring  class.  The  latter  class  are  better  housed,  and  I think  they  are  better  fed ; they  use 
an  immense  quantity  of  bread  iu  proportion  to  what  they  did  some  years  ago  ; and,  I am 
sure,  comparing  it  to  what  it  ivas  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  nearer  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  1 than 
any  thing  else.  In  times  of  scarcity,  we  more  frequently  have  both  wheat  and  barley  meal 
used  as  a substitute  for  oatmeal  aud  potatoes. 

138.  Do  you  ever  prepare  small  maps  of  the  different  farms,  describing  upon  them  or 
recommending  any  system  of  rotation  of  crops  ? — No,  we  have  not  arrived  yet  at  so  much 
perfection;  our  object  hitherto  has  been  generally  limited  to  preventing  the  putting  in  one 
wliite  crop  after  another,  and  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  turnips  ; in  which  latter  point 
we  have  not  succeeded  much.  In  speaking  of  the  agricultural  improvement,  I should  state 
one  fact  which  has  come  under  my  observation,  and  it  is  this — that  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
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years  ago  it  was  a very  easy  matter  to  get  as  much  straw  as  you  wished  to  purchase,  and  now 
you  cauDot  get  it  at  all. 

139.  Can  you  state  whether  the  cultivation  of  corn  has  increased  or  diminished  in  that 

period  ? — I have  here  what,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  of  some  consequence a return  taken 

from  these  books  of  the  quantity  of  land,  and  the  stock  and  crops  upon  this  estate  from  the 
year  1838  to  the  year  1843;  showing  that  there  were  so  many  horsesin  the  year  1838,  and 
so  many  in  1843 ; so  many  aci'es  of  pastui’age  in  the  year  1838,  and  so  many  in  1843  and 
showing  in  a tabular  view  the  increase  or  decrease  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  &c.,  &c. ' 

[ The  vdtness  delivered  in  the  following  paper."] 


GENERAL  RETURN  OF  STOCK.  AND  CROPS  IN  THE  VEARS  1838  AND  1843. 
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18?8. 

1843. 

Increase. 

Decrease, 

Horses, 

246 

222 

24 

Milch  Cows, 

415 

Two  year  old  Heifers,  ..... 

96 

88 

Yearling  Do 

111 

133 

Rearers,  ....... 

148 

217 

Bullocks,  ....... 

. 

Two  year  old  do., 

13 

(y 

Yearling  do.,  ..... 

13 

Cy 

Dry  Cows,  ....... 

11 

26 

Pigs,  ’ .’  ! ! 

573 

394 

240 

549 

155 

333 

Pasture, 

Meadow, 

Wheat, 

Oats, 

Beans, 

Potatoes, 

Turnips, 

Winter  and  Spring  Vetches, 
Clover,  .... 


104.8. 

Increase. 

D“““- 

1 P. 

A. 

n. 

p. 

A. 

T.  1 T, 

24 

1578 

i 

_ 

261 

16 

j 

- 
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3 

_ 

_ 
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1 

- 
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2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

52 

20 

35 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

20 

450 

3 

_ 

34 

3 

20 

- 

27 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

20 

1 1 - 

347 
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- 

- 

1 

39 

_ 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

47 

2 

- 

4 

- 1 20 

NUMBER  OP  INDIVIDUALS  SHOWN  DY  THE  BOOK  ON  EACH  TOWSLAND,  AND  COST  OP  THEIR 
MAISTEN.VNCE  AT  £5  PER  ANNUM  EACH, 


130 

COO 

235 


270 

300 

420 


£ s.  d. 

177  0 0 
41  10  9 
103  0 0 
130  17  3 
154  0 0 
212  0 0 
145  2 0 
153  18  0 
136  0 0 
179  5 0 

32  4 0 
54  10  0 
10  0 0 

200  9 7 
.50  13  5 
280  19  1 

33  17  0 
141  0 0 
271  0 0 
173  0 0 


257 

187 

310 


267 

3S0 


24  0 
0 0 


16  6 
10  0 
20  0 
25  0 
II  6 
15  0 
0 0 
15  0 
0 0 
14  6 
0 0 
20  0 
18  0 


15 
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^athDeeemher,  1843. 
Capt.  Robert  Owen, 


142  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

20«ADeem&«r,1843.  140.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  counties  with  which  you  are  coimected,  and  your 

knowledge  of  the  land,  can  you  state  the  ordinary  rent  for  first  or  second  class  land  which 

23.  jg  paid  by  the  occupiers  throughout  the  county  of  Wexford  ?— I am  afraid  raj  knowledge 

Capt.  Robert  Owen,  admit  of  my  doing  it  sufficiently ; it  is  a very  extensive  county,  and  the  land  is 

Yery  various. 

141.  Can  you  answer  as  to  this  estate  ? — ^Yes;  Ihaveithere. 

142.  Can  you  state  the  average  rent  payable  by  the  occupiers  to  his  lordship  on  the 

Wexford  estate? Yes;  the  average  rent  per  Irish  acre  is  about  175.  3 li.,  equivalent  to 

10s.  3d.  per  English  acre,  which  is  shown  by  the  inspector’s  hook  to  be  in  the  proportion  of 
between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth,  to  the  average  annu^  value  of  the  produce. 

143.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  much  mountain  or  waste  land  upon  that  estate? — 
Scarcely  any ; there  is  one  mountain,  but  it  is  not  included. 

144.  Will  much  of  that  land  produce  wheat  ?— Yes,  a great  deal  with  proper  nianagement. 

If  Lord  Courtown  were  to  get  it  thoroughly  drained,  and  subsoiled  as  well,  it  is  land  which 
would  be  worth  double  that.  t j n ^ i 

145  Have  you  commenced  any  thing  in  the  subsoihng  way  ? — Yes,  Lord  Courtown  has, 
upon  his  own  land.  I believe  he  has  drained  in  the  last  two  years  150  acres,  and  subsoil 
ploughed  a great  deal  of  it.  . „ • 

146.  Has  any  tlhng  of  that  sort  been  done  by  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  in  a few  instances. 

147.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  acres  comprised  in  his  lordship’s  estate  in  Wexford  . 

Yes,  3,209  acres  on  the  particular  estate  in  “ the  book,”  hut  that  does  not  take  in  Lord 
Courtown’s  demesne.  „ i ,i  • 

148.  Is  there  much  mountain  or  waste  land  in  that  estate? — None  upon  which  tms 

calculation  is  made.  r . • 

149.  Is  the  land  generally  capable  of  producing  wheat?— Yes,  it  is  generally  capable  of 
producing  wheat ; it  is,  generally  speaking,  wheat  land ; it  is  land  which,  if  cleared  of  water, 
would  he  extremely  valuable  land. 

150.  Now  take  his  lordship’s  Carlow  estate,  and  state  the  average  of  rent . — 14s.  9d.  per 
Irish  acre,  being  equivalent  to  8s.  6tf.  the  British  acre. 

151.  How  many  acres  does  that  estate  consist  of? — Four  thousand  Irish  acres. 

152.  Is  there  much  mountain  or  waste  land  there  ? — ^Yes ; a good  deal  of  mountain, 

153.  Is  that  included  in  the  estimate  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

154.  Is  the  land  which  is  not  mountain  land  capable  of  producing  wheat? — No;  it  k 
mostly  land  upon  which  oats  are  grown ; there  are  parts  of  it  which  will  produce  wheat. 

155.  Now,  take  his  lordship’s  Roscommon  estate  ? — There  is  another  estate  in  the  county 
of  Wexford  under  another  sub-denomination ; that  one  is  called  the  Ballybeg  estate.  Upon 
that  the  average  rate  per  Irish  acre  is  12s.  6d.,  being  equivalent  to  7s.  8tf.  per  British  acre. 
The  extent  of  that  estate  is  1,211  Ii'ish  acres.  There  is  no  mountain  land  there,  and  it 
chiefly  produces  oats.  The  next  estate,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  is  the  Medhop  Hall 
estate,  a purchase  lately  made  by  his  lordship.  The  average  rent  per  Irish  acre  is  15s. 
being  about  equivalent  to  10s,  British.  The  extent  of  that  is  2,013  Irish  acres.  There  is 
no  mountain  whatever  upon  that  land,  and  the  land  produces  wheat.  Then  the  next  estate 
I come  to  is  one  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  5,730  acres,  the  average  rate  of  which  is  17s.  id. 
per  Irish  acre,  being  equivalent  to  10s.  8^d.  per  British  acre.  That  estate  is  very  much 
scattered,  a great  deal  of  it  produces  wheat,  and  there  is  some  of  the  finest  pasture  land 
almost  which  we  have  in  that  part  of  Ireland.  There  is  some  mountain  and  some  hog  upon 
it ; if  it  were  not  for  that  the  rate  per  acre  for  the  arable  land  would  be  very  considerably 
higher. 

156.  Is  there  any  charge  made  for  the  leave  to  dig  the  hog  ? — Yes,  there  is.  I found  k 
in  a very  neglected  state,  and  found  it  necessary  to  lay  out  a considerable  sum  of  money  m 
maldng  roads  to  get  into  this  bog,  to  afford  fuel  to  the  tenantry,  and  to  remunerate  _my 
employer  for  that  expenditure  we  do  put  on  a trifling  amount.  I tmnk  it  is  a halfpenny  a kiah. 

157.  The  party  cutting  the  turf? — Yes ; it  is  more  a kind  of  road-cess  than  anything  else, 

158.  Out  of  that  do  you  keep  up  the  roads  ? — Yes ; out  of  that  we  keep  up  the  roads. 

159.  What  may  he  the  average  rent  of  the  cultivated  acres  upon  Lord  Courtown’s  estate 
in  the  county  of  Wexford? — It  certainly  does  not  exceed  20s. 

160.  The  Kilkenny  estate  of  Lord  Courtown  is  equally  under  your  management  ? — ^Yes. 

161.  Is  there  a local  inspector  of  that  estate? — Yes;  residing  in  the  town  of  Kilkenny. 

162.  Is  the  same  sort  of  book  furnished  by  him  to  Lord  Courtown? — The  same  sort  of 
hook  is  about  to  he  brought  into  operation  there.  Lord  Courtown’s  Kilkenny  estate  is  very 
much  scattered ; there  is  part  of  it  at  the  very  northernmost  part  of  the  county,  and  some 
at  the  very  southernmost,  leaving  the  whole  extent  of  the  county  separating  the  one  from  the 
other. 

163.  Is  it  mostly  let  in  small  farms,  or  large  farms? — hlostly  in  large  farms.  There  are 
some  small  farms,  where  lands  come  out  of  lease,  and  the  occupying  tenants  were  contimied. 
Those  are  in  small  holdings,  and  the  attention  of  the  inspector  is  more  peculiarly  called  to 
them,  it  being  nearly  impossible  for  him  to  inspect  the  whole  estate,  it  is  so  very  wide  apart. 

164.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  proportion  the  rent  paid  now  to  Lord  Courtown  bears  to 
the  rent  which  the  occupying  tenants  formerly  paid  to  the  lessee  ? — In  those  cases  where 
they  are  retained  the  rents  are  lower  ; I should  say  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent, 

165.  Has  the  bulk  of  the  estate  been  occupied  by  the  same  tenants  for  some  considerable 
time  ? — Yes,  for  a very  considerable  time. 

166.  Have  you  found  it  necessary  to  remove  any  of  the  tenants  in  consequence  of  the 
Jarge  population  found  upon  any  oi  the  estates  in  Kilkenny  ?~-I  have,  upon  some  of 
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townlands ; but  I have  not  found  any  difficulty  in  doing  it,  it  was  done  in  single  cases>  and  ^OthDccemher,  1843. 
we  gave  them  an  allowance.  

lt>r.  Have  any  strangers  been  introduced  upon  that  estate  There  have  been  some,  but 

very  few.  Capt.  Robert  Owen. 

168.  With  regard  to  those  tenants  who  were  removed,  were  they  compensated  at  the  time 
as  in  the  other  instances  you  have  mentioned? — Yes. 

169.  Have  those  removed  been  Roman  Catholics  ? — Being  the  small  holders,  they  were 
removed.  The  greater  part  of  Lord  Courtown’s  tenantry  in  Killcenny  are  Roman  Catholics. 

170.  Have  the  tenantry  introduced  been  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants  ?— There  have 
been  so  few  introduced  in  the  county  of  KiDcenny,  I can  hardly  say.  I can  recollect  one 
Roman  Catholic  and  one  Protestant.  There  is  a good  deal  of  Lord  Courtown’s  Kilkenny 
estate  in  single  townlands,  that  were  let  to  one  man  a great  many  years  ago,  and  the  tenants 
are  upon  it  now. 

171.  Is  that  upon  a lease  for  lives  ? — Yes,  made  many  years  ago. 

172.  Is  it  not  a lease  made  by  the  present  Lord  Courtown  ?— No. 

173.  Do  you  consider  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  transfer  a portion  of  the  burthen  of  the 
county  cess  from  the  occupier  to  the  landlord  in  a way  somewhat  similar  to  the  mode  in  which 

the  poor  rate  is  now  levied,  dividing  it  between  the  occupier  and  the  landlord  ? I should 

consider  that  that  would  very  materially  interfere  with  existing  contracts. 

174.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  tenantry  on  the  estates  with 
which  you  are  connected  that  the  landlord  should  take  upon  himself  the  burthen  of  the 
public  charges  ? — I have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  it  would  bo  advantageous ; it  would 
i'acilitato  and  lessen  the  expense  of  collection. 

175.  With  regard  to  existing  contracts,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  landlord  should 
pay  those  charges,  and  add  them  to  the  rent  ?— It  would  tend  very  much,  in.  the  poor  law 
cdlUctibn,  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

176.  What  is  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the  county  ccss? — I should  say  it  would  ho 
desirable,  for  the  same  reason,  that  it  would  facilitate  the  collection,  and  lessen  the  expense ; 
and  the  landlord  need  not  be  in  any  degree  the  loser,  provided  he  was  empowered  to  recover 
such  payments  from  his  tenants,  as  a rent  charge,  and  was  allowed  a rebate,  as  imder  the 
poor  law  act. 

177.  Would  it  not  also  remove  those  causes  of  irritation  arising  from  frequent  application 
to  the  tenant  for  money  ? — Yes ; it  would  be  a very  material  convenience  to  the  tenantry, 
who_,  generally  speaking,  are  only  prepared  to  make  money  payments  at  the  two  rent  days, 
and^at  other  times  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  meet  these  demands.  The  burthen  of  the 
cess  presses  exceedingly  heavy  upon  counties  such  as  Wexford,  where  the  ordnance  survey 
and  valuation  arc  not  complete,  and  where  the  old  moduses  are  adopted  for  leaving  a certain 
number  of  acres  free,  and  levying  a lai’ger  amount  of  cess  upon  the  remainder,  at  an  equal 
rate  per  acre,  whether  the  land  is  worth  one  sum  or  worth  another.  That  system  is  still  in 
operation  to  some  extent, 

178.  With  regard  to  the  tithe  which  has  been  transferred,  in  the  case  of  tenants  from  yeai’ 
to  year,  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  has  it  been  the  practice  to  add  it  to  the  rent  which 
the  tenant  pays  ? — I think  that  all  the  burthens  of  the  land  are  taken  into  consideration, 
irhen  the  lessor  is  fixing  his  valuation. 

179.  Suppose  the  case  of  a tenant  from  year  to  year,  who  was  free  from  the  payment  of 
tithe,  by  the  recent  act  m that  case,  where  the  rent  has  not  been  altered,  has  an  additional 
sum  been  imposed _in  lieu  of  tithes,  from  which  the  tenant  was  free? — As  far  as  I am 
acquainted  with  it,  it  is  not  so ; for,  most  generally,  at  the  time  it  came  into  operation,  the 
pnees  were  very  low,  and  it  has  generally  fallen  as  an  additional  burthen  upon  the  landlord. 

180.  In  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  rent  upon  the  estates  for  which  you  are  agent, 

U'hat  has  been  the  usual  mode  of  endeavouiung  to  recover  it  ? — The  usual  mode,  indeed 
almost  the  invariable  mode,  of  recovering  rent,  has  been  to  serve  ejectments,  or  to  give  notice 
to  quit;  wo  hardly  ever  have  recourse  to  distress.  I do  not  think  I have  sold  five  tenants 
m the  twenty-seven  years  I have  been  agent. 

those  ejectments  usually  brought  before  the  assistant  bai*rister  ? — Wherever 
they  are  small  enough,  where  the  rent  will  allow  of  it,  unless  in  cases  where  I find  any 
paiticular  difficulty,  and  then  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  superior  courts;  but  tho 
ordmaiy  coui’se  is  by  ejectment  at  the  quarter  sessions. 

182.  Has  the  practice  of  proceeding  by  civil  bill  for  use  and  occupation,  and  recovering 
rent  as  a debt,  become  usual? — No,  never  by  the  landlord.  I have  known  those  kind  of 
ffiiDgs  between  the  middleman  and  the  sub-tenant,  but  that  is  more  in  toivns. 
f tenant-right  prevail  at  all  in  the  county  of  Wexford ; namely,  the  claim 

01  the  out-gomg  tenant  upon  the  in-coming  tenant  for  a compensation  for  Ms  interest  ?— Yes, 
selhng  Ins  mtcrcst.  ^ 

184.  Is  it  an  understood  thing,  that  the  tenant,  upon  giving  up  his  tenancy,  receives  from 
n .9  possession,  a certain  sum  as  tenant-right : is  that  the  invariable 

alw  invariable  usage.  But  wherever  a tenant  goes  with  his  own  consent  it  is 

j ’ and  in  that  county  instances  arc  very  frequent  of  the  tenant-right  being 

landlord  there  is  no  lease  or  no  absolute  !tenure,  nothing  but  the  good  faith  of  tho 

con-acre  system  prevail  at  all  upon  the  estates  of  Lord  Courto-wn  in 
con  ’•  • foi*  potatoes.  It  is  not  called  in  the  coimty  of  Wexford 

called  stanff,  that  is  a measure  of  laud,  about  a quarter  of  an  acre  j it  is 
I uiarly  applied  to  land  which  is  let  in  other  countics_for  what  is  called  con-acre. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


186.  By  potato  land  you  moan  land  manured  by  the  person  setting  the  con-acre . —Yes. 

187.  VVhat  is  the  usual  price  paid  per  acre  for  that  land? — About  505.  a quarter  or  £lo 

an  acre ; the  tenant  putting  in  the  seed  and  using  liis  own  labour.  The  manm-e  is  furnished, 
but  nothing  else.  In  many  cases  the  land  is  ploughed  by  the  person  who  sets  the  con-acre, 
and  then  the  party  taking  tire  land  shovels  the  ridges.  , i i ^ „ 

188  Is  the  taking  the  eon-acre,  in  the  counties  you  are  connected  with,  confined  to  the 
very  lowest  and  poorest  classes  ?-Yes,  it  is,  generally.  In  many  other  counties  tire  con-acre 
is  where  the  land  is  burned,  and  the  ashes  are  used  as  manure ; and  m Wexford  the  practice 
is  to  put  fai-m-yard  manure  upon  the  land ; and  there  are  many  instances  in  which  they  let 
con-acre  upon  this  system,  that  the  tenant  from  the  town  brings  the  manure  and  gets  the 
land  for  nothing,  or  he  gets  it  for  some  trifling  consideration.  ^ 

189.  Then  the  landlord  looks  to  the  benefit  he  has  from  that  manure  aftei wards  .—Yes, 
[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Bohert  Smith,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  clerk  of  tlie  peace  of  the  county  ^ Monahan  ?— Yes. 


2:  Chow  many  years  LVe  you  held  that^  office  ? J^rly  twenty-four  years. 
„ rr.,  , _i?  Il- 4.1^...  of  +.I1A  civil  bill  court  — He  is. 


s'  The  clerk  of  the  peace  is  the  registrar  of  the  civil  bill  court?-- 
;;  you  are  aware  of  what  are  the  meet  usual  raodes  taken  for  the  recovery  of 


’’“‘.'sioAortly  what  those  modes  are?_By  civil  bill  or  by  ejectment  process.  It  there 
be  a larce  arrear  due,  eiectment  is  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding.  . . j o a *• 

6 In®oases  whore  there  are  no  leases,  what  is  the  course  general  y adopted An  action 

is  bronirht  by  civil  bdl  process  for  the  use  and  occupation  ot  the  soil. 

7.  Is® the  process  of  distress  much  used  in  the  county  of  Monaghan?— I believe  that  of 
late  it  has  not  been  so  much  used  as  formerly.  . „ t • j?  j ..-u  4.  uv 

8 Can  you  give  any  reason  tor  that  change  In  the  practice?— I am  informed  t^t  withn 
the  'last  few  jL-s  thi  people  in  general  are  averse  to  puichpmg  goods  semed  under  . 
distress  for  reh,  and  thlt  if  there  be  a sale,  such  is  frequently  in  co  Insion  with  the  teuaut ; 
whereas  by  a decree  from  the  civil  bill  court  the  plaintiff  may  elect  to  take  m execution  tie 
person  or  the  goods  of  the  defendant.  Therefore,  1 am  of  opinion  that  the  apprehenaon  ot 
imprisonment  occasions  the  defaulter  to  use  more  exertion  to  perform  his  engagement  than 
the  apprehension  of  distress  would. 


9 Ts  the  eiectment  in  general  brought  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  possession,  or  for 
purpose  of  recovering  the  rent?— That  depends  on  circumstanc^ : where  there  is  a 
had  tenant  and  a large  arrear  clue  it  is  usually^  to  recover  possession ; but  it  is  also  brought 


for  recovery  of  the  rent  due,  and  not  executed  if  the  rent  be  paid. 

10.  Is  there  any  particular  class  of  landlords  or  land-owners  among  whom  the  process  of 
distress  is  more  prevalent  than  others  ?— I think  that  the  lower  class  of  landlords  or  middle- 
men  are  more  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  process  of  distress.  _ 

11  Arc  there  frequent  cases  before  the  sessions  of  trials  for  riots  and  rescue  arismg 
from  distraining  goods  for  rent?— If  I am  at  liberty  to  include  resistance  to  the  execution 
of  decrees  against  goods,  seized  for  non-payment  of  rent,  together  with  cases  of  d^tress 
made  by  bailiffs,  pursuant  to  the  landlord's  legal  right,  such  cases  are  frequently  tried  at 


12  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  distress  for  rent  might  be  done  away  with,  in 
cases  of  small  sums,  with  safety  to  the  landlord  ?— I think  where  there  are  small  holdings, 
of  which  the  occupiers  have  not  leases,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  landlord  and  tenant  to 
abolish  the  law  of  distress,  provided  the  landlord  should  have  a gi-eater  facility  to  recover 


possession  than  at  present. 

only  from  year  to  year,  that '^the  ^ectment  should  be^retaiued, 


ssession  cnau  av  prosmu.  , , , m 4.  ..1, 

13.  Would  you  propose  to  give  him  any  other  powers  than  those  he  has  at  present,  suen 
as,  for  instance,  the  power  of  ejecting  for  non-payment  of  rent,  where^there  is  a ho  ^ g 


lease  ?— In  answering  this  question  I would  beg  to  bo  understood  as  alludmg  to  cases  where 
indolent  or  disorderly  tenants  occupy  small  farms.  Such  rai'cly  have  stock  equivalent  in 
value  to  even  nominal  rent,  and,  if  allowed  to  sever  the  crop,  they  frequently  clandestinely 
convey  it  from  the  premises  to  avoid  payment  of  rent.  On  the  other  hand,  shou 
landlord,  when  the  crop  is  nearly  at  maturity,  put  keepers  on,  and  cause  it  to  be  saved  an 
sold,  I think  the  expense  would  be  as  great  as  the  cost  of  an  ejectment.  Alter  su 
proceeding  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  landlord  would  seek  to  recover  possessi  , 
i— 1 ° X :x  ,,u; — 4.„i,v  4a  Ea  sAT-vp.d.  in  which  event  he 


and  cause  a notice  to  quit,  and  ultimately  an  ejectment  to  be  served,  in  "i^ch  , 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  recover  possession  in  less  than  eighteen  months,  and,  in 


>vyuiu  null,  m uu  jjruuiu>iiui_) , icwYvi  tu.  v..—  , 1 J Iasr  Jt 

meantime,  he  would  lose  his  accruing  rent.  Therefore,  even  supposing  that  he  should 


time,  lie  wouiu  lose  ms  ueciumg  reui..  j.uyici'ji o,  _ ,1 

year’s  rent,  I think  he  would  he  compensated  by  liaviug  the  power  to  jo 


year  S 1 WUC,  X uimis.  ue  wouiu  o«  oouipeuaaieu  ov  ..  j,  — - j 

as  above  stated ; if  the  law  of  distress  was  abolished,  and  that  the  tenant  be  dispose  _ 
act  honestly,  he  could  exercise  uncontrolled  power  over  his  goods  to  pay  his  rent, 
to  any  ejectment  decree  being  issued ; besides  it  would  be  a public  advantage  in  the  conn  ry> 
to  prevent  tenants  becoming  so  much  involved  in  debt  and  litigation.  • , 

14.  What  is  the  expense  of  proceeding  by  civil  bill  process  ? — From  6s.  to  75. 

15.  The  question  I put  had  reference  to  the  power  of  ejectment? — I think  it  would 

an  advantage  to  the  landlord,  in  cases  where  there  are  small  holdings,  to  have  ’ 

and  I do  not  think  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  tenant.  At  present  the  jIjq 

right  to  seize  the  crop,  previous  to  'it?  being  severed,  and  put  keepers  on,  whereby  tn 
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tenant  is  put  to  considei’able  expense ; whereas  if  the  proceedings  were  by  ejectment  I do  ’iQth  Daccmhcr,\Qi3 

]iot  think  the  expense  would  be  so  much,  and  the  tenant  could,  by  his  industry,  make  the  

troduee  more  available,  and  on  cheaper  terms. 

^ 16.  What  is  the  particular  process  of  putting  keepers  upon  the  land  ? — The  known  e.-q. 

bailiff  of  an  estate  ought  to  have  a written  authority,  either  from  the  landlord  or  his  agent, 

to  authorise  him  to  mstrain,  and  where  such  bailiff  makes  a distress,  he  should  serve  a 

Botice  on  the  person  whose  goods  are  distrained,  stating  the  amount  of  rent  sought  to  be 

recovered,  and  up  to  what  gale-day,  and  after  such  proceeding  leaves  two  or  more  keepers 

upon  the  goods  distrained ; and  if  such  are  hot  redeemed  within  eight  days  from  day  of 

seizure,  he  ought  to  advertise  same  to  be  sold  on  fourteenth  day  after  seizure. 

17.  Is  that  under  the  process  of  distress? — It  is  pursuant  to  the  powers  which  the  law 
gives  to  the  landlord. 

18.  Upon  delivering  that  notice,  which  he  is  entitled  to  do,  and  distrain  when  the  rent 
has  been  twenty-one  days  duo,  he  may  in  that  ease,  if  he  chooses,  clear  any  of  the 
uroperty  ? — The  tenant  cannot  legally  remove  any  goods  distrained  without  authority  from 
the  person  making  the  distraint. 

19.  Suppose  the  power  of  distraining  were  done  away  with,  might  there  not  be  the  danger 
of  the  tenant  removing  the  crop  and  depriving  the  landlord  of  any  remedy  ? — I have  already 
mentioned  that  the  tenant  might  remove  his  goods;  but  in  my  opinion  the  landlord  would 
have  a great  boon  conferred  by  getting  rid  of  a bad  tenant  on  such  terms.  I am  aware  of 
many  cases  where  litigious  tenants  have  owed  upwards  of  two  years’  rent,  aud  would  not 
give  possession,  but  on  the  contrary,  have  taken  defence  to  any  proceeding  for  recovery  of 
the  lands,  and  employed  attorneys  at  sessions  to  take  advantage  of  any  informality  in  the 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  thereby  frequently  dismiss  his  proceedings, 
though  perfectly  equitable,  with  costs. 

20.  Can  you  state  whether,  under  the  existing  law,  there  is  not  a power,  in  the  case  of  a 
fraudulent  removal  to  evade  the  rent,  for  the  landlord  to  follow  the  property  ? — I believe 
the  statute  of  15th  George  II.,  allows  the  landlord  twenty  days  to  follow  goods  so  removed. 

21.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  a similar  provision  might  be  introduced  if  distress  was  done 
away  with,  to  guard  against  a fraudulent  removal,  under  similar  circumstances? — In  the 
event  of  the  landlord  having  power  to  bring  an  ejectment  as  soon  as  half  a year’s  rent  should 
become  due  out  of  premises  not  held  by  lease,  I would  not  give  him  any  power  to  distrain, 
but  leave  him  to  his  action  by  civil  bill,  for  use  and  occupation,  should  he  choose  to  adopt 
that  course. 

22.  For  the  large  tenant  you  propose  to  retain  the  power  of  distress  ? — Most  certainly. 

23.  Have  you  had  many  agrarian  outrages,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  in  the  county  in 
wliich  you  are  clerk  of  the  peace  ? — Several  of  late,  particularly  in  one  district. 

24.  Arising  from  what  cause  ? — I can  only  speak  from  what  I have  heard.  On  one  very 
extensive  estate  in  the  barony  of  Farney  the  tenants  demanded  a reduction  of  their  rents, 
and  to  have  a right  of  turbary  rent  free ; and  such  demand  not  being  at  once  acceded  to,  they 
refused  to  pay  any  rent,  and  opposed  the  persons  employed  to  distrain,  by  rescuing  the  cattle 
distrained,  and  assaulted  the  agent  of  the  proprietor. 

25.  Have  you  any  official  knowledge,  as  clerk  of  the  peace,  from  any  tnals  which  have 

taken  place  in  court,  as  to  the  cause,  or  otherwise,  of  that  disturbance  ? — Yes;  there  were  ' 

informations  returned  to  my  office  against  various  persons  accused  of  being  concerned  in  the 
outrages  last  alluded  to,  hut  in  which  the  parties  amenable  were  re-bound  upon  the  informations 
sent  to  the  assizes ; besides  which,  there  was  a vast  number  of  applications  to  the  assistant 
barrister,  in  each  of  which  he  made  an  order  to  substitute  service  on  those  who  refused  to 
pay  rents,  the  process-servers  having  been  so  roughly  used  that  they  would  not  venture  to 
serve  process  in  that  district. 

26.  Can  you  state  generally  either  the  circumstances,  or  the  causes  alleged  in  those 
ioformations,  as  leading  to  those  disturbances  ? — The  informations  wliich  I have  read  did  not 
disclose  any  cause,  but  stated  the  olFences  committed;  but  I have  beard  that  the  cause 
aligned  was,  that  the  tenants  were  made  to  pay  for  bog. 

27.  Those  were  the  alleged  causes? — Yes,  as  I am  informed. 

28.  How  was  Mr.  Sliirley’s  new  agent  received  by  the  tenantry  ? — I happened  to  be 
travelling  through  Carrickmacross  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  and  observed  the  town  unusually 
crowded  with  people.  On  inquiry  of  the  cause  I was  told  that  Mr.  Shirley’s  tenantry  had 
come  in  to  be  introduced  by  him  to  their  new  agent,  Mr.  Trench,  upon  which  occasion  they 
expected  an  abatement  of  their  rents.  This  was  on  a Thursday,  and  I heard  tliat  the 
Monday  following  was  appointed  for  their  attendance,  when  a vast  number  of  persons  attended 
at  the  agent’s  office  in  Carrickmacross  to  ascertain  if  their  demands  would  be  acceded  to  ; 
and  on  being  informed  by  Mr.  Trench  that  he  was  not  then  prepared  to  come  to  any 
determination,  the  persons  thus  assembled  became  much  excited,  and  j^saulted  him  in  a 
noleiit  manner. 

29.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  their  demands  were  ? — I believe  a reduction  of  their 
rents  and  the  charges  for  lime,  and  to  have  their  turbary  free. 

30.  Was  any  fixed  reduction  claimed? — I cannot  inform  you. 

31.  Was  that  case  made  the  subject  of  investigation  at  the  assizes  ; were  any  of  the  people 
charged  with  this  outrage  ? — Some  transactions  arising  from  that  case  were  investigated  at 
the  assizes. 

32.  Do  you  Icnow  what  the  conclusion  was  ? — There  was  not  any  conviction  at  the  assizes, 
hut  there  was  at  petty  sessions. 

33.  To  what  petty  sessions  did  they  go  ? — The  Carrickmacross  sessions,  when  several 
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were  proceeded  against,  and  fined  under  the  trespass  act ; some  not  having  paid  the  fines, 
were  imprisoned. 

34.  Do  you  mean  that  they  took  forcible  possession  of  the  bogs,  by  going  in  without 
leave? — Yes ; and  without  waiting  for  any  particular  part  to  be  allotted  to  them. 

35.  For  that  they  were  fined  at  the  petty  sessions  ? — Some  of  them. 

36.  Were  there  not  some  proceedings  taken  in  the  superior  courts,  either  against  the 
magistrates,  or  to  get  these  men  released  ? — I believe  they  caused  an  application  to  be  made 
to  wie  queen’s  bench,  founded  upon  some  supposed  informality  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
magistrates,  that  they  might  be  discharged  from  sentence  passed  upon  them  at  petty  sessions ; 
"but  the  court  confirmed  the  sentence. 

37.  Do  you  know  what  the  charge  was  for  the  bog  ticket  ? — I have  heard  that  the  charge 
varied  from  %d.  to  Is. 

38.  Is  the  tenant-right  generally  recognised  in  the  county  of  Monaghan? — It  is. 

39.  Did  it  prevail  to  any  extent  over  the  property  of  which  you  have  spoken  as  in  the 
barony  of  Farney  ? — To  a very  considerable  extent. 

40.  Can  you  give  any  particular  Instance  of  it  ? — In  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  late  agent  of  Mr.  Shirley,  who  w^  also  secretary  of  the  grand  jury,  it 
became  my  duty,  as  clerk  of  the  peace,  to  perform  the  duties  of  secretary  of  the  grand  jury 
until  the  ensuing  assizes,  and  when  attending  at  road  sessions,  in  Carrickmacross,  last  summer, 
one  of  Mr.  Shirley’s  tenants  came  forward  to  claim  for  loss  sustained  by  a malicious  burning.  On 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  he  had  bought  something  under  five  acres  of  ground,  which  appeared 
to  the  court  was  let  at  what  was  considered  full  value.  The  immediate  tenant  of  Mr.  Shh’ley 
having  become  embarrassed,  his  interest  was  sold  under  execution,  and  the  petition  stated 
that  he  paid  £70,  although  there  was  not  any  lease  of  the  ground  from  Mr.  Shirley,  and 
that  the  only  cause  he  could  assign  for  the  malicious  injury  was  his  having  so  purchased, 

41.  Is  this  estate  generally  considered  a high  rented  estate  in  the  county  of  Monaghaa?- 
I should  think  not.  I have  known  it  a long  time  and  never  heard  that  it  was. 

42.  What  may  he  the  value  of  a cultivated  acre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carrickmacross  ?_ 
Land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is,  generally  speaking,  very  good,  and 
probably  may  let  from  50s.  to  £3. 

43.  Is  there  much  of  Mr.  Shirley’s  estate  of  23,000  acres  which  consists  of  bog  ?— I am 
not  aware  of  any  very  large  tract  of  bog  upon  it,  or  that  there  is  more  bog  than  is  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  me  tenantry. 

44.  Can  you  state  any  peculiarities  among  the  people  on  that  estate  as  compai’ed  with 
those  on  the  adjoining  estates  ? — The  people  in  that  district  are  less  cultivated  than  those  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

45.  Are  there  any  resident  gentry  among  them  ? — None  on  Mr.  Shirley’s  estate,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carri(^macross,  and  the  glebe-house  of  Magheraeloon. 

46.  Has  there  been  any  police  barracks  upon  the  estate  previously  to  that  assault?— 
None,  except  at  Carrickmacross. 

47.  You  have  stated  that  you  considered  there  was  a difference  in  intelligeuc©  and 
character  between  the  inhabitants  of  that  property  and  the  northern  part  of  the -county;  do 
you  consider  there  is  that  difference  between  the  tenantry  of  that  property  and  the  tenantry 
on  the  estate  of  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  which  is  the  other  half  of  the  same  estate  ? — A great 
portion  of  the  Marquess  of  Bath’s  estate  is  occupied  by  gentlemen  who  hold  large  tracts,  hut 
when  you  come  to  the  lower  orders  they  are  the  same. 

48.  Has  there  been  any  such  disturbance  upon  the  Marquess  of  Bath’s  estate? — I have  not 
heard  of  any ; on  the  contrary,  his  lordship’s  agent  told  me  that  the  rents  were  very  well 
paid. 

49.  Has  there  been  any  disturbance  at  all  upon  that  part  of  the  property? — We  have 
frequently  eases  at  the  sessions,  from  Lord  Bath’s  estate,  of  resistance  to  the  execution  of 
sessions’  decrees. 

50.  Can  you  state  whether  this  mode  of  charging  for  bog  and  lime  adopted  on  Mr.  Shirley’s 
estate,  is  the  usual  mode  ? — I am  not  aware  that  such  is  adopted  on  any  other  estate ; but  I 
am  informed  that  upon  an  estate  not  far  distant,  of  which  the  leases  did  not  include  bog,  the 
tenantry  were  made  to  pay  for  turbary,  and  the  sums  so  paid  were  expended  upon  their 
respective  farms,  in  draining  and  malving  fences,  which  I understood  was  very  advantageous 
to  them. 

51.  Then  generally,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  county  of  Monaghan,  the  price  of  bog 
raised  by  means  of  tickets  in  this  manner,  does  not  go  in  the  shape  of  rent  to  the  landlord  ? — 
I do  not  know  of  any  other  case  in  which  the  bog  is  regulated  by  tickets ; although  I believe 
that  bog  is  very  frequently  let,  the  proceeds  are  apphed  in  such  manner  as  the  landlord 
thinks  proper. 

52.  How  many  places  have  you  for  holding  sessions  in  the  county  of  Monaghan  ? — Four. 

53.  It  is  your  duty  to  attend  at  those  four  sessions? — Yes;  by  myself  or  by  deputy. 

54.  And  also  at  the  road  sessions  ? — Not  at  the  road  sessions,  save  in  case  of  vacancy  by 
the  death  of  the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury. 

55.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  county  of  Monaghan,  can  you  state  whether  the  coudition 
of  the  people  is  improving  in  that  county  or  otherwise  ? — I thinlv  their  condition  is  improving- 

56.  I speak  of  the  farmers  ? — Yes. 

57.  V^Tiat  do  you  say  of  the  agricultural  labourers? — My  experience  does  not  enable  me 

to  afford  you  information  on  that  point.  • j.  + 

58.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  four  places  for  holding  the  quarter  sessions  are  sufficient  to 
afford  the  population  generally  the  means  of  obtaining  redress? — I am  quite  sure  of  it 
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59  Are  there  many  manor  courts  in  the  county  of  Monaghan? — As  I recollect  now  there  20tftX>ecei;ij>cr,iS43. 

are  four  or  five,  there  may  be  more.  ~ 

60  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  proceedings  are  frequently  taken  in  those  courts  for 

the  recovery  of  small  debts  ? — I believe  very  frequently.  Courts  are  held,  I believe,  once  ’ 

ft  week  or  fortnight. 

61  Has  the  multiplying  the  places  for  holding  the  quarter  sessions  tended,  in  your  opinion, 
to  diminish  the  number  of  suits  in  the  manor  courts  ? — I have  no  means  of  knowing ; but  I 
think  the  multiplication  of  places  for  the  administration  of  justice  does  not  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people,  on  the  contrary  it  gives  them  a disposition  for  litigation,  which  I 

would  not  so  much  exist  if  the  facility  was  not  so  great ; a vast  deal  of  time  which 
might  be  usefully  employed,  is  consumed  by  pai-ties  and  witnesses  attending  coui-ts  on 
trivial  occasions. 

62.  Do  you  apply  that  to  the  civil  processes  or  to  the  criminal  sessions  ? — I would  apply 
it  to  every  sessions ; and  as  a proof  of  it,  I would  call  the  attention  of  such  of  you  as  are 
magistrates  to  the  vast  number  of  persons  who  have  been  brought  before  you  at  quarterly 
and  petty  sessions,  at  great  expense  to  that  class,  and  on  very  trivial  occasions. 

63.  Are  there  manor  courts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  places  where  the  quarter- 

sessions  are  held  ? In  all  the  places  except  Monaghan ; there  is  no  manor  court  there. 

64.  Is  there  any  appeal  from  the  manor  courts  to  the  quarter  sessions,  or  is  the  appeal  to 

the  assizes  ? I am  not  awai'e  of  any  appeals  coming  before  the  sessions  court,  but  we 

have  frequent  cases  in  which  the  small  money  lender  in  the  country  takes  advantage  of  these 
courts,  by  proceeding  in  them  (when  he  is  not  obliged  to  employ  professional  men)  against 
his  debtor,  and  by  frequently  adding  principal,  interest,  and  costs,  the  debt,  from  being  a few 
sHllings,  comes  to  a considerable  amount,  and  for  recovery  of  which,  proceedings  are  had  in 
the  civil  bill  court,  on  hearing  of  which  it  has  appeared,  that  the  expense  of  proceeding  in  the 
manor  courts  exceeds  that  of  proceeding  in  the  civil  bill  court. 

65.  Is  that  a system  among  the  lower  orders  of  dealers,  to  add  to  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
by  incurring  frequent  costs  in  the  manorial  court  ? — I believe  it  is,  amongst  the  lower  class  of 
money  lenders,  as  by  means  of  proceeding  in  the  manor  court,  a certmn  portion  of  the  costs 
is  profit  to  themselves. 

66.  Are  there  many  cases  of  assaults  arising  from  attempts  to  execute  processes  from  the 
manor  courts  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  are. 

67.  Do  the  proprietors  of  the  manor  courts  register  their  patents  in  your  office  ? — They 
ought  to  do  so,  and  some  of  tliem  have. 

68.  Is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  manor  courts  properly  known  by  the  people? — I do  not 
think  it  is  ; they  do  not  talce  the  trouble  to  inquire. 

69.  Where  is  that  information  to  be  obtained  ? — The  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  is  stated 
in  the  patent,  and  a copy  of  that  ought  to  be  lodged  in  my  office. 

70.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  that  is  usually  done  ? — There  are  copies  of  some  patents 

granting  manorial  rights  lodged  in  my  office.  _ _ _ 

71.  Do  the  pound-keepers  in  the  county  of  Monaghan  enter  into  the  proper  securities  m 
your  office  ? — Latterly  they  have  not  done  so. 

72.  Do  you  ihink  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  or  otherwise,  to  abolish  the 

manor  courts  ? I think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  public  to  abolish  those  courts. 

According  to  my  information,  the  expense  of  obtaining  a decree  in  a manor  court  exceeds 
that  of  a decree  in  the  civil  bill  court,  and  the  seneschals  who  preside  in  manor  courts  are 
seldom  sufficiently  informed  of  the  law,  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the  duties ; and  it  is  _ a 
hardship  on  persons  who  reside  within  the  manor,  to  be  compelled  to  give  up  their  time  in 
attendance  as  jurors  upon  that  court,  as  well  as  the  various  county  courts. 

73.  Can  you  proceed  to  recover  rent  in  the  manor  courts  ? — If  the  amount  due  does  not 
exceed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  you  can. 

74.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  proceedings  being  taken  ? — I have  not,  in_my  recollection. 

75.  Can  you  state,  whether  in  your  office  there  have  been  many  replevins  sued  out  ? — 

Very  few. 

76.  What  is  your  opinion,  relative  to  the  tenant-right,  allowing  him  to  sell  his  interest  in 
the  land?— I think  it  objectionable,  except  in  peculiar  cases;  particularly  so  in  case  of 
emigration. 

77.  Why  in  the  case  of  emigrating  particularly  ? — It  gives  facility  to  a certain  dps  to 
take  much  capital  out  of  the  country,  and  induces  persons  wishing  to  get  possession  of  land 
to  give  much  beyond  the  reasonable  value  of  the  emigrant’s  interest,  whereby  the  landlord 
gets  in  exchange  for  a solvent  tenant,  a person  who  has  expended  his  capital  in  purchasing 
the  interest  of  a tenant,  who,  at  the  time,  was  paying  the  fidl  value  of  the  farm,  whereby 
the  incoming  tenant  not  haviug  capital  to  till  the  land  in,  a husbandlike  manner,  suffers  the 
premises  to  become  dilapidated,  and  ultimately  is  ejected  for  non-iiayment  of  rent. 

78.  That  applies  to  all  parties  selling  ?— I do  not  mean  you  should  so  understand  me; 
there  are  cases  where,  for  private  arrangements,  a party  should,  with  consent  of  his  land- 
lord, be  allowed  to  sell ; hut  I object  to  allowing  large  sums  being  paid  to  emigrants  who 
leave  persons  little  more  than  paupers  in  their  stead. 

79.  Does  not  the  landlord  use  the  same  power  also,  in  the  case  of  atenant  emigrating  ? — 

It  is  not  always  convenient  for  landlords  who  have  not  acted  strictly  upon  all  of  the 
covenants  in  leases,  on  particular  occasions,  to  put  certain  of  thorn  in  force.  I mean 
particularly  non-ahenation  clauses ; and  in  my  opinion,  such  is  the  anxiety  of  the  majority  of 
the  lower  class  of  farmers,  in  the  districts  wherein  I am  best  acquainted,  that  they  would 


purchase  the  out-going  tenant’s  mtcrest,  disregarding  all  covenants. 
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80.  Do  they  often  sell  the  tenant-right,  where  there  is  an  old  lease  ? — Very  frequently, 

81.  Where  the  tenant  is  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  by  his  landlord,  is^  he  allowed 
to  sell  his  tenant-right  ? — I am  not  aware  that  any  such  right  of  sale  is  recognised  by  the 
landlord ; but  it  is  generally  known  throughout  the  country  that  an  agrarian  law  exists,  such 
as  to  intimidate  any  of  the  lower  class  of'  farmers  from  taiing  land  from  which  a tenant  has 
been  ejected  for  any  cause,  without  the  person  coming  in  making  compensation  to  the  party 
turned  out. 

82.  That  applies  to  the  tenant  going  out,  under  all  circumstances  ? — I think  so. 

83.  You  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  has  gone  to  such  an  exten^in  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
that  it  is  injurious  both  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  ? — I do.  The  incoming  tenant  exhausts- 
his  capital  in  purchasing  land  already  let  at  what  the  landlord  may  suppose  a fair  rent, 
whereby  the  landlord  loses  a tenant  in  comfortable  circumstances  in  exchange  for  almost  a 
pauper. 

84.  That  is  only  in  the  case  of  emigration  ? — I mean  generally. 

85.  Are  you  aware  of  the  price  chai’ged  for  the  lime  sold  by  Mr.  Shirley,  is  it  more  or 
less  than  the  ordinary  price  of  that  manure  in  the  county  ? — I have  heard  that  Mr.  Shirley 
gave  lime  to  his  tenants  at  first  cost. 

86.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  ejectment  law  for  recovering  rent? — In 
cases  where  civil  bill  ejectments  are  brought  for  non-payment  of  rent,  the  landlord  or  agent, 
though  resident  in  the  most  distant  part  of  Ireland,  must  attend  in  the  county  town  where 
the  sessions  are  held,  to  make  the  necessary  affidavit,  to  verify  the  civil  bill  before  the 
assistant  barrister.  I would  propose  that  such  affidavit  might  be  made  before  a commissioner 
for  taking  affidavits,  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 

87.  Wien  that  party  does  attend  before  the  assistant  barrister,  is  he  subject  to  any  cross- 
examination  ?— He  is  liable  to  be  examined  as  a witness ; but  in  case  of  his  making  the 
affidavit,  as  suggested,  the  party  might  summon  him  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  any 
other  witness. 

88.  Is  there  not  a notice  required  of  the  opposition  to  an  ejectment? — According  to  the 
regulation  of  the  civil  bill  court,  county  Monaghan,  the  assistant  hamster,  in  order  that 
parties  may  know  if  defence  be  intended,  has  made  an  order  that  the  attorney  for  the 
defendant  must  in  all  cases  enter  his  defences  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  the  day  before  the 
cause  is  called  on. 

89.  And  where  no  defence  is  entered  this  affidavit  must  be  made  before  the  hamster  in 

court? Yes ; the  barrister  requires  first  to  see  the  affidavit  verifying  the  ejectment. 

90.  Is  there  any  examination  at  that  time  ? — If  there  be  not  a defence  there  is  not  any 
examination  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 

91.  Is  that  affidavit  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  demand? — If  the  ejectment  is 
brouo'ht  for  recovery  of  rent  the  affidavit  must  state  the  amount  due,  and  it  rests  with  the 
defendant  to  disprove  that  statement. 

92.  Is  the  affidavit  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  sum 
due  ?— If  there  be  not  any  defence  it  is ; but  the  party  taking  defence  may  produce  evidence 
to  controvert  the  statement  contained  in  the  affidavit. 

93.  Has  the  tenant  the  power  of  examining,  viva  voce,  the  plaintiff  or  the  plaintiff’s 

agent  ? The  tenant  has  a right  to  summon  the  agent  or  the  landlord  to  attend  in  court,  iu 

order  that  he  may  examine  them. 

94.  'What  is  the  practice  in  Monaghan  as  to  entering  civil  bill  processes  ? — On  the  first 
day  of  the  sessions  the  party  is  required  to  lodge  the  civil  bill  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  entry. 

95.  Is  there  any  regulation  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  defendant’s  attorney  is  to  make 

any  entry  ? Before  the  next  afternoon  he  must  enter  his  defences  with  the  clerk  of  the 

peace. 

96.  Supposing  him  to  omit  entering  it,  and  the  party  to  appear  in  person  in  court,  would 
ho  be  heard  to  tell  his  own  story  ? — Invariably. 

97.  Supposing  him  to  prefer  employing  one  of  the  attorneys  there,  might  he  still  he 

allowed  to  do  it  ? Yes  ; on  special  application  to  the  court,  stating  some  reason  why  liis 

process  was  not  duly  entered. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Monday,  8tii  Januaky,  1844. 

Mr.  John  Lynch  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Do  you  reside  upon  Lord  Palmerston’s  property  in  the  county  of  Sligo  ? — Yes. 

2.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — Fifteen  years  on  the  8th  of  December  last. 

3.  What  has  been  your  occupation  upon  that  property  ? — My  occupation  has  generally 
been  the  making  of  roads,  and  doing  a great  deal  of  harbour  business. 

4.  Have  you  a general  employment  there  as  an  agriculturist  ? — Yes,  I have  now,  but  I 
have  not  had  from  the  first.  I was  first  generally  employed  in  reclaiming  bog  and  improv- 
ing the  harbour  ; but  since  we  have  begun  squaring  the  farms,  which  was  in  the  year  1837 
or  1838,  I have  been  employed  more  particularly  as  an  agriculturist.  As  I did  not  expect 
to  be  examined,  and  am  only  come  up  upon  the  business  of  the  estate,  I am  not  able  to  go 
into  any  details. 

5.  Have  you  been  personally  engaged  in  the  process  of  squaring  the  farms  ?— Yes,  I 
have ; I was  employed  along  with  the  surveyor,  but  I generally  laid  out  the  roads,  and  la 
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the  most  convenient  parts  for  the  tenants,  so  that  the  stripe  of  land  ivould  not  he  too  long 
for  the  tenant. 

6.  So  as  to  enable  the  tenants  to  make  the  roads  in  the  most  convenient  -way  ? Yes. 

7.  What  width  were  the  roads  laid  out  ?— I think  they  were  generally  sixteen  feet  in 
the  clear. 

8.  Those  are  occupation  roads  ?— Yes  ; I have  just  now  said  that  I have  come  up  upon 
the  business  of  the  estate,  and  I now  hold  in  my  hand  a report  which  I sent  to  Mr  Kini^id 
of  the  different  works  in  1841,  and  which  I got  from  Mr.  Kincaid’s  office ; it  also  contains 
a report  of  the  different  townlands  which  wo  have  sc^uared.  I reported  upon  all  those 
matters  to  Mr.  Kincaid. 

9.  After  what  you  call  squaring  the  farms,  what  was  the  average  size  of  them,  as  let  to 
the  tenants  ?— They  are  all  very  small,  the  property  is  about  nine  miles  lone’  by  three 
broad,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  there  are  only  two  farms  above  100  acres.” 

10.  How  many  farms  do  you  think  you  have  between  100  acres  and  50  ?— None  at  all- 

but  there  are  five  or  six  farms  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  acres  each.  ’ 

11.  Then  the  commissioners  understand,  that  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  farms,  there 

are  only  one  or  two  above  100  acres,  and  only  five  or  six  of  eighteen  or  twenty  acres  ? 

Yes. 

12.  What  is  the  size  of  the  bulk  of  the  farms  ; is  it  between  five  and  ten  acres  ?— No  • 

there  are  very  few  of  ten  acres.  ’ 

13.  They  are  mostly  under  ten  acres  ? Yes. 

14.  You  now  speak  of  the  Irish  acre  ? — Yes. 

15.  Are  there  a good  many  under  five  acres  ?—- There  are  a great  many  under  three. 

16.  They  are  mostly  under  five  acres  ? — Yes  ; most  of  them. 

17.  In  what  way  was  this  particular  estate  held  before  you  made  this  subdivision  of  the 
farms  ?— There  were  a good  many  middlemen  on  it,  and 'when  the  leases  dropped,  we  let 
the  lands  to  the  occupying  tenants,  giving  them,  as  near  as  we  could,  equal  to  what  they 
had  in  their  possession,  but  we  found  some  difficulty  in  it. 

18.  When  did  this  operation  take  place  ?— I think  it  was  in  1837  it  began. 

19.  Then  you  have  had  some  years’  experience  of  the  occupation  of  these  lands  bv  these 
tenants?— Yes. 

20.  How  have  they  paid  their  rent ; have  they  paid  their  rent  pretty  punctually  ?— I 
understand  from  the  resident  agent,  that  this  year  they  arc  more  behind  with  their  rent 
than  they  were  last  year. 

21.  You  do  not  receive  the  rents  yourself? — No  ; I am  an  improver  upon  the  estate. 

22.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  imogress  which  has  been  made  by  those  tenants 
in  their  stock,  or  their  mode  of  cultivating  the  land  ?— I do  not  think  that  they  have 
improved  in  their  stock.  I think  those  of  the  tenants  who  have  farms  of  five  acre  have 
done  a good  deal  in  building  houses  and  sheds,  and  they  have  begun  draining. 

23.  What  assistance  have  they  had  from  Lord  Palmerston  in  those  buildmgs  ? His 

lordship  gives  premiums  to  those  who  do  the  most  in  the  townlands. 

24.  With  regard  to  the  building  houses  and  draining,  does  his  lordship  give  any  assistance 
besides  premiums  ?— The  principal  assistance  was,  that  the  rents  were  not  raised  on  the 
occupying  tenants  for  the  first  year  if  they  built  a house  ; that  was  the  engagement. 

25.  Who  was  at  the  expense  of  malcing  the  roads  ? — We  gave  them  half  the  expense  of 
making  the  roads,  or  about  4s.  a perch  For  those  small  roads,  with  twenty-five  barrels  of 
broken  stone  to  the  perch, _ and  where  there  was  a large  hill,  I got  all  the  tenants  of  the 
townland  to  cut  down  the  hill.  Some  of  them  considered  that  the  price  per  perch  did  not 
pay  them  fully,  some  it  did ; but  as  they  were  the  parties  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair,  I made 
them  malce  them  as  well  as  I could. 

26.  You  mean  that  the  money  paid  was  paid  for  labour  ? Y’es. 

27.  Were  they,  in  point  of  fact,  paid  in  money  ? — They  generally  got  a docket  for  the 
work  to  be  allowed  in  rent ; those  who  had  money  paid  to  them  had  it  paid  every  month. 

28.  Was  there  any  preference  given  to  those  who  had  paid,  or  those  who  had  not  paid 
up  their  rents  ? — I generally  employ  those  who  are  in  arrear,  if  they  are  well  conducted 
men.  I act  under  the  agent,  but  I generally  employ  them  for  myself. 

_ 29.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  give  a preference  to  those  who  are  in  arrear  ? Yes  ; 

m order  to  clear  up  the  lands,  I mean  in  general » but  the  population  is  so  overgrown  that 
we  cannot  employ  them  all.  I make  it  a rule  not  to  employ  more  than  one  out  of  each  house, 
except  in  the  spring  season,  ivhen  we  cannot  get  them  so  readily,  then  we  take  the  best  we 

get;  but  when  we  wer’c  going  on  with  8ie  harbour  works,  we  had  some  from  every 

30.  Do  you  find  that  those  persons  having  small  farms  of  five  acres  are  willing  to  work 

lor  wages  ? — ^Yes,  if  they  can  got  it.  It  is  generally  very  advantageous  to  them,  if  there 
file  ^ house,  to  let  one  of  them  stay  constantly  at  work ; it  helps  to  pay  off 

31.  What  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  ?— From  D.  to  9tf.  or  lOc?. ; but  when  wo  were 
employing  men  in  the  quarries  we  paid  them  as  much  as  1 s.  6d.  per  day. 

32.  Can  you  say  whether  the  rent  which  is  paid  by  those  occupiers  to  Lord  Palmerston  is 

greater  or  less  than  was  paid  by  the  same  parties  to  the  middleman  ? — I think  that  they 
^ middleman  in  some  instances  than  they  now  pay  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

33.  Then  the  tenants  are  better  off  in  point  of  rent  ? Yes,  they  are. 

34.  Were  you  employed  at  all  in  tho  valuation  of  the  land  previously  to  the  squaring  of 

the  farms  ?— Yes,  I was.  i J ■i  ^ 


Sth  January,  1S44. 
Mr.  John  Lynch. 
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35.  WRen  did  you  value  the  land  ; was  it  before  the  roads  were  made  or  afterwards 
Generally  when  the  roads  were  making,  after  each  man  got  his  own  square. 

36.  Was  there  any  increase  of  rent  on  account  of  those  roads  being  made  / JSot  any 

You  stated  some  time  ago  that  the  tenants  who  hold  farms  of  five  acres  had  improved; 


do  yon  mean  the  commissioners  to  infer  that  those  who  have  , less  than  ^flTO^aor®  are  « 


improving  ?_They  are  not  able  to  improve  so  much  as  the  others.  Take  the  townland  of 
Grogagh,  for  instance,  there  are  many  men  there  who  have  not  more  than  three  acres,  and 
they® are  not  doing  so  much  in  the  way  of  improvement  as  those  "ho  have  “orm 

Had  you  occasion,  in  dividing  the  farms,  to  make  many  of  them  as  small  as  three 


39.  How  do  those  people  support  themselves  upon  three  acres  ?_It  is  not  very  easy  to  do 
it,  hut  many  of  them  ire  near  the  fishing,  and  they  have  also  tnrf,  and  they  take  a load  o 
turf  to  Slio-o  to  sell,  or  they  will  take  a quantity  of  fish  and  travel  all  night  ns  tar  as  Mohill 


40.  Thm  they  have  other  occupations  besides  that  of  farming  ? Yes. 

41.  Vfhat  shoidd  you  say  was  the  general  rent  of  those  farms  of  three  acres  of  arable 
land  o_From  a guinea  to  25s.  per  acre,  some  as  high  as  30s.  I tpeak  of  the  arable  part  of  it. 

42'.  Do  you  tLk  that  a man  holding  throe  acres  of  that  land  at  30».  an  acre,  snppcsmg 
it  to  be  tolLbly  fair  land,  can  ^opport  hunsel  by 


They  grow  a large  crop  of  lumper  potatoes,  and  they  know  now  how  to  manage  them ; they 
do  St  give  them  so  much  manure  as  they  used  to  do.  and  the  potatoes  keep  better. 

43  fs  there  employment  tor  their  famihes  in  the  oultiyation  of  those  three  anres  ?_Yes, 


one  or  two  of  tbeni  would  bo  eiuployod.  , v , i_  i n 2?  ni 

44  Taking  a family  of  a man  and  his  two  sons,  would  there  be  employment  for  those 
three  men  in  Wng  those  three  acres  ?— Y es,  tor  some  time,  it  they  dram  the  land  and  draw 
manure,  mix  it  anS  manage  it  well.  They  never  plough  those  small  tarns  ; and  if  a man 
works  a:nd  manures  it  properly,  he  would  find  a good  deal  of  employment,  but  not  every  day 
in  the  vear  ■ it  is  not  every  day  he  can  work  in  the  winter  season,  especially  in  that  bleak 


in  the  year  ; it  is  not  every  day  i 

'’“4™  Do  you  think  that  a man  and  his  two  sons  could  find  constant  employment,  and  be 
.rofitv^,blv  emnloved  in  tilline  a farm  so  small  as  three  acres  ?— I do  not  think  they  could. 


^™6!“Svryin^etor  i a®  to  I®  “H®  otate  the  averige  gross 

oroduce  of  a farm  of  three  acres  ?— I have  not ; for  we  were  too  much  occupied  in  stnvmg 
to  get  the  people  out  of  the  villages  and  hovels  of  places  they  were  formerly  m ; we  thought 

that  of  more  importance  in  the  first  instance.  •at,  a i;  1 

4T  Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  what  rent  ought  to  be  paid  for  a farm,  without  hrat 
ascertaining,  in  some  measure  at  least, -the  gross  produce  of  it,  so  as  to  see  what  proportion 
ought  to  go  to  the  landlord  ?— My  own  opinion  was  that  the  rent  should  be  for  the  arable 
land  from  a guinea  to  23s.  or  24s.,  for  prime  pieces  of  land.  _ 

48  Have  YOU  any  materials  or  grounds  upon  which  you  form  your  opinion  as  to  the 
produce  of  or&nary  land  ?— No,  no  other  than  that  they  have  the  sea  manure  very  c ose 
0+  . hilt,  if  it  was  a larffe  farm  of  forty  or  fifty  acres  it  would  not  be  worth  more  than 


uriiand  r but  If  it  was  a large  farm  of  forty  or  fifty 
from  £l  to  a guinea ; there  may  be  some  picked  spots  worth  more, 

49.  Are  not  oats  and  potatoes  what  are  grown  chiefly  upon  the  land 


that  part  of  the 

^'^'sO^^^ow  many  barrels  of  oats,  twenty-four  stones  to  a barrel,  do  you  think  that  land  is 
capable  of  producing  ?-There  are  yery  few  oats  grown  by  the  very  small  occupiers  the 
potatoes  are  the  chief  thing.  There  are  some  oats  grown,  and  they  are  very  gohd  but  there 


not  any  very  great  quality  of  them  ; the  reason  I think  they  are  good  is  that  they  never 
. . ..  T tl-iinlr  t.horfi  wolilrl  hfi  from  sixteen  to 


eighteen  barrels  of  corn  per  acre,  fourteen  stone  to  the  barrel. 

51  Can  you  give  the  commissioners  any  idea  of  the  quantity  of  potatoes  likely  to  b 
produced  per  acrl  upon  that  land?— 1 was  not  acquainted  with  the  local  measures  wh^  1 
went  therj  but  I found  their  barrel  of  potatoes  was  eighty  stone.  As  far  as  my  recoliectiou 

goes  I should  think  that  eight  or  nine  tons  would  be  a good  crop. 

52.  When  you  were  squaring  the  farms,  did  you  find  much  difficulty  on  the  part  01 
people;  did  they  object  to  the  manner  of  your  doing  it?— They  did  not  object  to  tlie 
principle  so  much  as  to  the  mode  ; they  objected  to  the  mearings  and  other  details.^  _ 

53.  When  the  farms  were  squared  were  they  then  satisfied? — Yes,  they  are  beginmng 
get  satisfied  now.  There  were  two  instances  in  which  I was  obliged  to  get  toem  servett 
mth  notice  to  quit,  in  order  to  put  them  out.  They  were  two  brothers,  and  I found  moie 
difficulty  witli  them  than  with  any  of  the  other  tenants. 

54.  These  people  have  built  houses  since  the  farms  were  squared?— Yes. 

55  What  sort  of  houses  have  they  built  ?— The  wails  are  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  aim 
they  are  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ; they  are  built  ivith  stone  and  lime,  or  primed  outside  wiia 

^*56^^  How  are  they  roofed  ?— Some  are  roofed  with  larch,  and  some  oak,  obtained  from 


the  neighbouring  wood ; they  generally  thatch  their  houses  every  year. 

57.  With  what?— With  straw;  they  tie  it  down  with  ropes  or  scollops,  and  sometimes. 


hang  a stone  at  the  end  of  the  rope  that  the  thatch  may  not  be  blown  off.  _ . 

58.  Since  those  houses  have  been  built  have  you  found  that  the  people  have  improyea  1 
their  habits  ?,— They  do  not  keep  the  inside  so  well  as  the  outside  ; they  keep  the  cattle  m 
the  kitchen  part  of  it,  so  that  they  cannot  keep  it  clean  inside. 
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59.  Wlat  amonnt  of  cattle  do  farmers  of  three  acres  hare  ?_If  they  hare  a coir  at  all  SikJmary,  1844 

it  would  be  a wondei’.  

60.  Is  there  any  mountain  or  pasturage  held  in  common  by  those  people  having  three  ^5- 
acres,  upon  which  they  may  keep  their  cow  ?_Ycs ; but  those  that  have  three  acres  of 

land  may  not  have  more  than  an  acre  of  arable,  the  rest  is  mixed. 

61.  Besides  the  three  acres,  have  they  other  land?_No ; some  have  only  three  roods  of 
arable  land,  and  the  other  consists  of  two  or  three  varieties. 

62.  Is  the  other  part  held  without  any  subdivision  ?— No,  they  have  good  and  bad 
together.  I recollect,  before  the  land  was  squared,  in  Newtown  Chffory,  each  person  had 
his  land  in  six  or  eight  divisions,  and  some  had  only  eight  or  nine  perches  in  each  and  we 
totted  them  all  together,  and  gave  them  the  full  quantity  in  one  square. 

63.  But,  on  the  whole,  you  think  they  are  satisfied  since  the  removal  ?— Yes,  I think 
they  are. 

64.  Do  you  know  how  they  have  paid  for  the  timber  ?_No,  I do  not ; they  rear  pigs 
and  strive  to  purchase  the  timber— it  is  not  very  dear ; but  they  complain  of  the  rent  of 
the  poor  land. 

65.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  many  of  them  found  it  difficult  to  build  thoso 

houses  ?— Yes,  some  of  them  did ; but  we  let  them  go  on  for  a year  or  so  withoutremoving 
them,  and  they  got  their  new  houses  built  by  degrees.  My  own  opinion  upon  thp  land  is^ 
that  the  unreclaimed  and  mixed  land  is  all  rather  dear,  but  not  the  arable  land.  ’ 

66.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  payment  of  4s.  a porch  to  the  tenant,  for  makino-  the  road, 
was  half  the  outlay,  or  more  or  less  ?— In  some  cases  it  was  more ; but  I bound  them  to 
put  on  twenty-five  barrels  of  stone  to  a perch,  or  twenty-six ; if  they  put  on  more  than 
twenty-five,  I told  them,  the  less  repair  tliey  would  have  afterwards,  mere  the  stones  are 
convenient,  you  can  get  twenty-five  barrels  for  twenty-five  pence. 

67.  What  is  the  size  of  the  barrel?— Four  cubic  feet. 

68.  Do  you  make  the  mearings  ?— No,  nor  the  ditches ; each  man  has  to  make  his 
raearmg,  except  there  is  a hiU,  and  we  generally  pay  for  the  pipes  to  take  away  the  water. 

69.  What  do  you  generally  pay  for  the  pipes  ?— From  five  to  six  shillings ; sometimes 
thi’ee  shillings,  and  sometimes  more. 

70.  The  fences  on  either  side  the  road  are  not  included  in  the  8s.  the  perch?— No*  they 
consider  they  would  not  have  so  many  ditches  to  make  if  the  road  was  not  made  ’ The 
road  and  fences  may  be  made  for  8s.,  but  if  you  cut  into  the  soft  ground  we  have  to  soil  the 
road  with  clay,  and  that  is  very  expensive. 

(1.  What  peculiar  sort  of  cultivation  does  reclaimed  bog  require  to  keep  it  in  order  ^ 

If  it  is  worked  with  potatoes  and  oats,  and  kept  properly  worked  in  that  way,  that  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  it. 

<2.  Suppose  it  worked  in  rotation,  and  to  have  a reasonable  share  of  manure,  do  you 
consider  it  will  continue  in  a productive  state  ? — When  you  get  it  too  much  pulverized  it 
does  not  produce  oats  so  well,  and  you  must  lay  it  out  in  grass. 

<3.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  now  engaged  in  improving  land  which 
might  be  more  properly  called  mountain  land  or  coarse  land  ? Yes. 

74.  Is  it  in  some  degree  bog,  though  not  properly  to  bo  called  bog  ?~Yes ; it  is  more  a 
moor. 

75.  At  what  rate  can  you  improve  that  ? — We  can  do  that  much  cheaper  than  the  bog 
th,at  is  where  we  removed  the  small  tenants ; we  made  roads  through  it  for  them,  and  leave 
them  four  or  five  yeai*s  to  improve,  and  charge  them  no  rent.  I tliink  that  is  not  a bad 
system. 

76.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  a large  quantity  of  that 
coarse  land  capable  of  being  brought  into  useful  cultivation?— Yes,  there  is  a great  deal  of 
such  coarse  land ; there  is  about  a mile  and  a half  of  land  on  Lord  Palmerston’s  estate 
which  will  be  out  of  lease  soon,  and  no  crop  was  ever  taken  off  it ; I propose  that  his 
lovdsliip  should  allow  the  people  something  for  ti-enching  it ; there  is  a little  gravel  about 
eighteen  inches  below  the  surface,  and  they  will  want  some  lime,  and  they  wiU  be  able  to 
pay  a fair  rent  afterwards,  and  they  will  be  very  glad  to  got  the  land.  Mr.  Kincaid  and 
Mr.  Stewart  both  approve  of  it. 

^ 77.  With  respect  to  the  land  of  which  you  have  last  spoken,  what  sort  of  rent  does  it  pay 
in  Its  unimproved  state  ?— I really  could  not  teU.  It  is  almost  all  let  in  the  bulk  state ; it  is 
not  by  the  acre. 

78.  In  what  way  has  that  land  been  used  ? — A part  of  it  was  never  broken  at  all.  The 
cattle  are  half  starved,  for  there  is  very  little  grass.  I am  draining  some  land  for  Lord 
ralmerston  there,  and  I scarcely  ever  saw  any  grass. 

79.  At  what  cost  are  you  doing  that  ? — £6  per  acre. 

30.  Is  that  a part  of  the  model  farm  ? Yes. 

What  do  you  conceive  will  be  the  value  of  it  when  done  ?— About  25s.  an  acre. 

82.  After  the  expenditure  of  how  much  per  acre?— It  will  cost  9^.  a perch  for  the 

Jraimng.  I m^e  my  drains  every  twenty  feet;  then  I trench  the  land  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  deep  for  £6  an  acre.  ® 

83.  Can  you  give  us  the  total  sum  per  acre?— It  will  be  very  nearly  £10  or  £11  the 
Qraimng  and  trenching. 

84.  And  you  think  when  completed  it  will  lot  for  25s.  an  acre  ?— Yes  ; it  will  be  worth 
ils.  or  25s.  an  acre;  this  is  the  very  coarse  land.  I wish  to  make  an  observation  with 
espeot  to  that  land,  and  that  is,  that  the  ground  was  so  full  of  stones  that  the  expense  of 
orawing  away  the  stones  we  took  off  was  more  than  the  expense  of  trenching. 
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85.  lu  ti-enchiKg  that  land  do  you  keop  the  surface  upiierinost,  or  bury  it  ?— I cover  it  up ; 

I mix  the  whole  thing;  I go  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  deep. 

86.  Do  you  trench  it  two  spits  deep  Yes. 

87.  What  do  you  do  with  the  second  spit?— Throw  it  up. 

88.  Is  that  the  uppermost?— Yes. 

ll-  “oJ  i"ovc.  .a  good  « «.  I had  o -P  of 

rXY20  large  rAs,  which  we  had  BO  power  over  m any  other  way, 

we  Bsed  to  pat  a 

^”93.“  °ppSs  geSy°fe‘m  y‘o°af'  evldcnco  that  ia  OB_e  way  or  another  a good  deal  of 

"”4  'wiIiTL!tLTh?S:,pWroopv 

“o5:  ^^Sythlng  fltoy  have  to  seU  P-Sligo 
m':' AreYey  mnoh  Improved  in  their  drcBmstanoee  ?-No,  I cannot  say  that  they  arc ; 

thev  are  all  complaining  this  ycai’,  every  one  of  them.  i 

QT  Have  they  a good  road  to  their  markets? — Yes ; it  is  the  coach  load. 

98  Yoi  sS  th!t  some  small  farmers  had  been  removed  to  some  coarse  land  ? Yea 

99  Do  I uiulcrstand  you  to  say  that  those  tenants  have  rcclaamcd  any  of  the  land . —Yes, 

‘'■7oo:'Y?a1:;'a?ran;:rmnYo*  i-ent  they  are  to  pay  f_N„ ; 

I do  not  think  there  has  been  any.  ^ x-n 

101  Have  many  families  been  settled  in  that  kind  ot  way  . . ii  • d-  -v 

0-  ■ lie  V man/should  you  snyf-Upon  this  particular  part  not  more  than  s,x  fannhos. 
ISi;  GYoX^nponthokstalJhavoianj  families  boon  so  ocated  ?-^o  ; they  have  go. 

a hit  of  ar.ablc  land  elsewhere,  and  none  of  them  were  rcinovcu.  , , , , 

104  Can  von  tell  wimtimr  the  mode  they  have  adopted  to  reclaim  the  land  has  hceii  a_ 
goml  o„o  ?lit  is  not  a good  one.  I’otatooi  are  the  general  crop  They  get  a cp.antdy  of 
rhv  and  sea  manure,  and  then  talcc  off  two  or  three  crops  of  potatoes.  j • i 

Yd  nTtlY  adopt  Iho  system  yon  have  spoken  of  ?-No  ; thorn  rough  ground  is  bet  ev 
than  tho  bog  which  wc  reclaimed.  Wc  have  treated  this  bog  m the  way  1 spoke  of,  m oidei 
to  induce  them  to  do  the  same  with  the  hotter  part  along  the  public  load. 

i06  good  and  effective  drains  ?-Ycs,  they  have,  some  of  them  ; but 

‘’'7rKyVo7ro7SShoen  taken  to  furnish  thorn  with  information  as  to  ^ 
upon  which  theykore  to  mate  tho  drains?-Yesi  I do  every  thmg  I can.  I stake  omtlie 

‘'ISrSYSy  M„w”yoYtoctions?-In  some  cases  they  do;  in  so.no  they  do  not. 

1U9.  Are  they  expected  to  follow  your  directions? — i cs. 

What  /done  with  them  if  they  do  not?— I wrote  to  tho  agent  to  say,  Uiat  two  o 
throe  of  them  must  go  out.  but  it  is  not  done.  Lord  Palmerston  .s  not  favonrahle  to  h.arsh 

” HL  Has  any  rent  hoen  fl.tod  since  the  reclaiming  of  the  bog?-Ycs;  Ci  per  ae^ 
112  Has  any  of  tho  rough  ground  produced  oats?— Yes;  one  crop,  but  it  was  a loiy 
middling  one  k is  about  Lfo  years  ago  as  fa,'  as  my  recollection  goes  '* ’“^“a 

We  made  a road  right  through  tho  Centro  of  the  moory  land  on  which  the  * have  be 
located,  and  gave  them  seme  on  each  side ; but  wliere  there  are  dry  parts  oi  hlllo  hills,  tlicj 

Y;Yfto™rSi7‘ronghgronnaisalloe.atedtooaehrarni? 

114.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  room  enonrii  lor  the  employment 
upon  the  estate  in  roelalming  that  rough  land  ?-Yes,  if  the  land  was  roclamiod.  theie  wenld 

be  a good  deal  of  room  made  , , , , , , a o mi,  + t «onr.r.f  =nv 

1 li.  How  much  per  cent  do  you  think  it  would  bo  hkcly  to  pay  ?— I ““."“k 
I .am  sure  ; the  part  we  have  done  in  the  bog  h.as  not  paid.  I proposed  to  Ml.  Kmcaid 
give  thorn  £8  an  aero  for  tho  draining  and  trenching  oi  tho  roiigli  land. 

'^116.  With  regard  to  the  land  upon  which  you  propose  to  do  that,  do  yon  consider  it  won 
bo  worth  £1  an  loro  in  rent  ?-Yis,  I think  it  would  ; it  is  not  bog  altogether,  it  is  along 

the  mail  coach  road.  , j.  r nnJ  T 

117.  When  do  yon  propose  that  should  be  paid?-I  would  tlimlo  it  into  farms  and 

would  put  the  iiimor  part,  those  who  hold  tho  smallest  farms  m one  place,  .and  I sl»»ld  nj. 
“ Von  will  bo  expected  to  do  so  nmch,”  and  I would  pay  them  when  so  much  has  boon  done. 

118.  They  would  bo  pakl  upon  your  certificate  ?—Vcs.  tlmsc 

119.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  very  small  ianners  would  bo  glad  to  got  land  upon  . 
terms?— They  would  be  glad  to  get  land  upon  any  terms.  ^ can  give  an  instance  o . 
There  w.as  a family  hold  about  .an  .aero;  I do  not  know  ivhothcr  it  wus  quite  so  mu^^^ 
Lord  Palmerston  encour.agod  thorn  to  emigrate ; 1 think  it  cost  him  £17  to  £20  to  go 

off,  and  wo  had  a person  w.aiting  for  that  very  small  thing  the  very  moment  they  «. 
going  off  The  tenants  h.ave  a great  deal  of  confidence  m Lord  Palmerston,  and 
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Eieiitioned  to  Mr.  Kincaid  that  I thought  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  Lord  Palmerston 
bought  2,000  acres  of  land  on  the  other  side  in  America,  and  brought  a vessel  into  the 
harbour,  and  took  the  poor  people  olf,  and  carried  them  out  there,  and  let  them  the  land  as 
his  tenants. 

120.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  better  plan,  to  send  them  away  to  America,  or  to 
locate  them  upon  the  waste  lands  in  the  way  you  describe  ? — I think  il’  Lord  Palmerston 
bought  the  land,  and  gave  it  to  them,  they  would  be  better  off ; but  there  is  such  a clinging 
to  tEe  country  that  mey  would  live  upon  anytliing  rather  than  go ; they  will  even  give 
twenty  guineas  for  an  acre  of  land.  There  have  been  some  instances  of  that  in  the  last 
year  or  two. 

121.  Has  that  been  for  the  good-will  ? — It  has  been  where  a man  has  no  lease;  but  they 
have  entire  confidence  in  Lord  Palmerston  that  the  rent  will  not  be  raised. 

122.  What  do  you  think  is  the  smallest  sized  holding  that  a man  can  support  himself  and 
his  family  upon  without  fishing  ? — I think  ten  acres,  but  six  would  be  better  than  the  present 
state  of  things.  If  I could  have  ten,  1 would  not  have  less. 

123.  Would  a farm  of  ten  acres  be  sufficient  to  support  a horse  ? — Yes,  when  near  the 
sea;  because  they  can  employ  the  horse  to  draw  the  sea  sand,  and  they  can  make  manure 
there  much  better  than  they  can  inland.  I think  there  are  more  horses  than  corre  with  us. 

1 24.  Does  Lord  Palmerston  allow  the  tenants  to  sell  turf  off  the  estate  ? He  desired  me 

to  stop  it  if  I could,  but  I could  not. 

125.  Is  there  a large  quantity  of  turbary  upon  the  estate  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

126.  Is  there  any  danger  of  its  being  cut  out? — I cannot  say  that;  a fellow  sometimes 
takes  two  or  three  crops. 

127.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a disposition  to  divide  those  farms  of  three  acres,  now  you 
have  squared  them  ? — Yes,  a son-in-law  will  come  and  get  into  a house.  I have  known  them 
put  a back  door  in  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  where  you  will  not  see  it  at  all. 

128.  Do  you  think  that  a person  holding  ten  acres  is  more  inclined  to  subdivide  than  a 
person  holding  three  ? — Yes,  he  would  be,  when  he  got  a son  or  daughter  married.  My 
opinion  is,  that  a man  who  holds  ten  acres  would  divide  them  if  he  would  be  let ; but  we 
try  to  prevent  it. 

129.  Do  you  find  where  a man  has  a farm,  which  he  can  comfortably  live  upon,  without 
any  assistance  from  the  sea  or  any  other  source,  that  he  is  as  likely  to  divide  his  farm,  as  if 
it  was  smaller? — Yes,  I think  he  would  be. 

130.  When  you  come  to  ai-rango  the  land  of  Mullaghmore,  does  any  mode  occui*  to  you 

by  which  you  can  place  the  population  upon  the  land  with  the  best  chance  of  success  ? We 

propose  to  give  the  tenants  the  same  quantity  of  land  which  they  have  now,  as  nearly  as 
we  can,  except  that  we  may  take  portions  to  make  gardens  for  the  fifty-one  fishermen.  I 
propose  to  build  a row  of  houses  for  them,  and  to  call  it  fisherman’s-row,  neai*  their  work,  so 
that  they  may  be  aH  in  one  place,  and  to  give  them  a bit  of  land  for  a garden,  to  o-row  a 
little  potatoes. 

131.  You  propose  to  locate  those  fifty-one  fishermen  where  they  can  pursue  their  ordinary 
occupation,  and  also  giving  them  a bit  of  land  for  a garden  ? — Yes,  where  they  may  work 
between  hours. 

132.  When  you  take  a piece  of  land  from  the  other  tenants  to  make  gardens  for  the 

fishermen,  are  they  entitled  to  any  compensation  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  ? 

No ; the  land  belongs  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

133.  If  a party  was  turned  out  altogether,  would  he  not  expect  compensation? They 

are  never  turned  out. 

134.  Your  answer  refers  to  the  case  where  you  take  an  acre  in  one  part,  and  give  an  aci-e 
in  another  ? — Y es,  and  if  it  is  not  so  good,  we  give  a little  more. 

135.  Has  the  numerous  population  you  have  referred  to  last,  grown  up  from  the  increase 
of  families  on  the  spot,  or  have  any_  persons  been  brought  in  ? — Most  of  those  fifty-one 
Tvere  brought  in,  attracted  by  the  fishing.  They  came  in  from  Killibegs,  and  other  places 
round  the  coast,  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Tuesday,  9th  January,  1844. 

'The  Very  Rev.  John  Patrich  Lyons,  sworn  and  examined. 

l._  Are  you  the  Roman  Catholic  dean  of  Killala? — Yes,  and  parish  priest  of  Kilmore 
Erris,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

_ 2.  Have  you  resided  a considerable  time  in  that  locality  ? — I have ; something  more  than 
eighteen  years. 

3.  Have  you,  during  that  time,  taken  an  interest  in  agricultural  matters,  and  the  state 
of  the  country  ? — I have,  a good  deal. 

4.  Do  you  hold  any  land  in  your  own  hands  ? Yes,  I do. 

5.  Have  you  any  land  which  is  let  to  tenants  besides  that  which  you  hold  yourself?— 
i es ; I hold  a portion  myself,  and  I have  let  another  portion  to  tenants. 

6.  In  what  sized  fai-ms  is  that  portion  which  is  let  ? — It  is  let  in  divisions  varying  from 
tour  to  seven  acres. 

o'  speak  of  Irish  acres,  I presume? Yes. 

• Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  the  tenants  of  those  farms,  any  assistance 


8t/i  Jamanj,  1844. 
2.5. 

Mr.  John  Lynch. 


Qlh  January,  1844. 

26. 

V.  Rev.  J.  P.  Lyons- 
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1844.  towards  improTing  their  ground  ; and  if  so,  in  what  manner  hare  you  found  it  best  to  gite 
that  assistance  ?— In  the  first  place,  I show  them  by  example  the  best  mode  ot  agncultme ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  1 give  employment  to  men,  women,  and  children,  according  to  a fixed 
rate  of  wages,  enabling  them  by  that  means  to  pay  their  rents. 

9.  Do  the  occupiers  of  those  holdings  depend  partly  for  their  sustenance  upon  the  wages 
they  receive  for  their  labour,  and  partly  upon  the  produce  of  the  lana  f—  1 hey  are  depen- 
dent for  their  sustenance  upon  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  for  their  rent,  chiefly  upon  their 

labour.  They  have  seldom  paid  any  rent  in  money.  , o tj  k i 

10.  What  is  the  extent  of  tho  land  you  hold  in  your  own  hands  ?— I do  not  know.  The 
farm  consists  of  mountain  and  arable  land,  for  which  I pay  a luinp  rent. 

retained  about  two-thirds  of  the  mountain  for  reclamation  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  arabe, 
to  supply  provisions  for  the  farm  servants,  and  provender  for  the  working  horses.  The 
tenants  hold  the  remainder;  for  besides  their  respective  separate  divisions  of  arable  land, 
they  have  a right  of  grazing  in  common  upon  a tract  of  the  waste  land._  For  every  _30s  of 
rent,  they  hav-e  a right  to  a sum,  that  is,  a grazing  for  one  cow,  which  they  call  m {hat 

^0  tha/supposing  a man  to  pay  £6  in  the  shape  of  rent,  he  would  get  p-azmg  for 
four  cows  Yes,  in  addition  to  what  he  can  get  upon  his  own  land.  The  whole  farm  was 
oriirinally  held  in  common,  and  in  such  a way  that  there  was  no  possibihty  of  improving  it. 
The  arable  land  was  held  in  that  way,  and  was  divided  by  lot  every  two  years  ; and  sup- 
posing  it  of  three  sorts,  good,  middling,  and  bad,  a man  got  a ndgo  of  good,  a ndp  of 
middling,  and  a ridge  of  th^  had  land,  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  in  proportion  to  his 

12  Is  that  the  general  practice  in  that  district  ? — Yes ; and  it  is  a very  iminous  practice. 
The  tiUage  is  a good  deal  Ltter  now  than  formerly,  hut  the  mode  of  agriculture  is  still  very 

^^13.  Are  those  ridges  fixed  by  the  landlord,  or  by  the  agent,  or  by  the  people  them- 
selves ?—They  are  fixed  by  the  people  themselves.  Generally  four  men  in  the  vilWe  take 
the  land,  and  become  what  they  call  heads  of  quarters;  and  then  they  toke  in  with  them 
a certain  number  of  other  tenants  to  become  their  co-partners : but  the  four  men  a,re 
the  parties  who  are  generally  responsible  to  the  landlord.  They  are  the  persons  who 
determine  the  number  of  sums  and  the  quantity  of  tillage  land  to  which  each  of  the 
tenants  is  entitled,  in  proportion  to  the  rent  to  which  he  is  liable.  Suppose  an  entire  farm 
is  valued  at  forty  collops,  they  divide  the  tillage  land  into  forty  portions,  and  allot  it  among 
the  tenants.  . ov 

14.  Is  the  rent,  generally  speaking,  paid  upon  those  divisions  — les. 

15  Who  are  the  parties  who  are  liable  for  the  rent? — All  the  tenants,  when  they  hold 
in  common,  are  liable  ; but  the  four  heads  of  quarters  generally  pay  it,  and  get  the  receipts. 

16.  By  whom  is  the  rent  adjusted  among  the  other  tenants . — By  those  four  men. 

17.  In  the  event  of  any  one  failiug  to  pay  his  portion  of  the  rent,  what  is  done?— Ihe 

landlord  comes  down  generally  upon  all  of  them.  . , , , . ,v 

18  Is  the  rent  paid  by  the  quarter  men — the  rent  which  is  paid  by  the  co-partners  to  the 
quarter  men  ?— Yes.  It  is  no  advantage  to  those  head  men.  They  pay  the  amount  of  rent 
they  receive.  . « .4  • 4. 

19.  How  often  does  a change  take  place  m the  occupation?— Every  two  years,  owmgto 

theiv  mode  ot  tilhoo.  irWcli  is  very  singular.  They  grow  their  crops  m very  wide  ridges, 
which  are  formed  into  inclined  planes ; one  side  of  the  ridge  being  two  or  three  feet  higaer 
than  the  other.  The  seed  is  spread  upon  the  ridge,  and  it  is  covered  from  a furrow  always 
dug  from  the  high  side,  so  that  every  year  the  mould  of  the  field  is  moved  by  tlm  breadtli 
of  a furrow,  or  about  eighteen  inches  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other.  Hence  e 
necessity  of  a change  every  two  years.  , 

20.  What  crops  do  they  take  off  the  land  ?— Potatoes  the  first  year,  and  oats  or  barley 

the  next,  and  then  return  to  potatoes  again.  They  do  not  plough,  and  they  seldom  dig  the 
land  for  potatoes,  but  they  take  about  eighteen  inches  off  the  high  side  of  the  ridge,  ana 
throw  it  over  to  cover  the  seed.  _ _ j 1?  r • 9 

21.  Have  there  been  any  attempts  made  to  bring  them  into  a better  mode  ot  farming. 
There  have,  but  they  have  not  been  very  successful. 

22.  Have  you  made  any  attempts  yourself?— Yes ; and  have  succeeded.  1 have  ^so 
shown  an  example  upon  my  own  farm,  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  fencing  and  draining. 

23.  This  being  the  former  state  of  things  upon  the  land,  when  did  you  begin  to  makeany 

change  ? The  next  year  after  getting  into  possession  of  the  land.  , 

24.  Have  the  goodness  to  detail  to  the  commissioners  what  were  the  first  steps  you  tooK 
to  introduce  a better  state  of  things? — I pointed  out  to  the  people  the  disadvantages  0 
mode  of  tillage,  hut  without  success,  until  I showed  them  by  example  on  my  own  land,  0 
to  form  their  ridges,  to  make  drains  and  hedges,  and  duly  prepare  the  soil.  After  that  tney 
became  handy,  and  adopted  the  improved  system. 

25.  With  regard  to  the  division  of  the  land,  how  did  you  set  about  that  ? — 1 got  a sur- 
veyor to  give  to  each  man  a separate  holding,  for  a term  of  twenty-one  years.  _ 

26.  You  gave  them  leases  for  twenty-one  years  ? — Either  a lease,  or  a promise  ot  one. 

27.  Had  you  much  difficulty  in  satisfying  them  ?— No,  indeed.  They  were  much  sooner 

brought  into'it  than  I expected  ; and  some  of  the  neighbouring  tenants  followed  their  exampi , 
but  not  generally.  , P i 

28.  Have  any  of  the  landlords  in  that  part  of  the  country  followed  vour  example  r 
»m  not  aware  of  any,  as  far  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  improvemen 
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tes  ■ but  several  landlords  have  pareeUed  out  their  lands  into  small  holdings,  and  have  Jan^^ 
to  each  of  their  tenants  the  exclusive  possession  of  his  own  farm.  _ 2,6. 

^90  Do  von  hold  out  any  advantages  to  the  tenants  as  likely  to  result  from  adopting  your  j p_ 

Ian  ?— Yes  ; increased  crops,  and  facilities  of  tillage,  besides  having  the  advantage  ot  any 
^ T,rnvpment  they  make  upon  the  land. 

30  Did  you  give  them  any  pecuniary  assistance  in  building  houses  ?— I built  the  houses 

for  some,  and  made  an  allowance  of  10s.  a coup/e  to  others.  • 

31  Just  explain  what  is  meant  by  “ a couple  ?”— In  the  houses  m that  country,  they 

Jjave'a  number  of  main  rafters,  which  are  generally  seven  feet  distant  from  each  other  m. 
the  roof,  and  those  are  called  couples.  , r.  ,r  m,  t , -i,. 

32  The  size  of  the  house  is  measured  by  the  number  of  couples . —Yes.  Those  I buut 

myseif  were  a better  class  of  house  than  ordinary,  but  I was  obliged  to  leave  most  of  the 
tpLnts  to  build  in  their  own  way.  xi. 

33  Have  YOU  any  instance  where  persons  who  built  houses  upon  those  portions  so 
improved,  have  quitted  them?— No;  but  two  men  who  possessed  old  houses,  quitted,  aud 

^^34  ^How  was  the  portion  of  those  men  who  quitted  arranged  as  to  their  successors  ? I 

pave  the  land  to  others.  . „ . o wi  * 

^ 35  Are  you  awai-e  whether  they  got  any  premium  from  their  successors  ?— They  got 
nothine  from  them,  for  they  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  a premium.  _ 

36  Can  you  say  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  located  in  the  manner  you 
describe?— Fifteen  families.  The  lowest  rent  paid  by  any  of  them  is  £4  is.,  and  the 

fr  For  what  quantity  of  land  ?— I cannot  say  the  quantity,  hut  it  is  proportioned  to  the 

*"^38°^What  quantity  of  land  have  you  improved,  and  what  nmnber  of  families  do  yon 
intend  to  put  upon  it  ?— I have  fifty  acres  already  reclaimed.  _ It  is  divided  into  parks,  and 
verv  well  drained  and  fenced.  The  secretary  of  the  commissioners  saw  the  land  when  1 
was'^improving  it.  I had  contemplated  to  build  snug  cottages  upon  it,  and  locate  persons  in 
them  at  such  rents  as  would  be  reasonable,  at  the  same  time  gmng  the  parties  a right  to 
eraze  their  cattle  upon  the  mountain  which  is  not  cultivated.  This  plan  would  have  been 

lirried  into  effect  ere  now,  had  I not  been  absent  in  Italy  for  the  last  two  years.  _ 

39.  What  number  of  acres  do  you  propose  to  allot  to  each  tenant  ?— Only  from  six  to  ten, 

exclusive  of  grazing  on  the  mountain  ; because  I consider  it  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  of  - 
land  that  a roan  has,  but  the  mode  in  which  he  cultivates  it,  that  I am  to  look  to ; and  I have 
endeavoured  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  instruct  my  tenants  by  my  own  example.  1 got, 
moreover,  a young  man  trained  at  the  agricultural  school  m Dublin,  and  have  placed  him 
in  a school  which  I built  on  the  farm.  He  is  now  commencing  operaaons  on  the  land 
which  I have  assigned  for  a model  farm ; for  it  is  useless  to  talk  to  the  people  about  improv- 
mg,  unless  you  first  show  them  the  way  by  practical  example.  . 

40.  Are  the  people  now  satisfied  with  the  change  you  made  ?— I believe  they  are.  They 

are  the  most  comfortable  people  in  the  parish,  from  having  been  the  most  miserable.  1 hey 
dress  better,  and  have  more  cattle.  , . , j j?  • 

41.  Have  your  neighbours  evinced  a disposition  to  adopt  the  same  mode  oi  improve- 

jjjgut  p No.  Some  farm  divisions  have  been  made,  but  no  employment  has  been  given  to 

the  people.  ' Consequently  they  are  obliged  to  take  the  rent,  and  their  own  sustenance,  out 
of  the  land  ; whereas  with  me,  they  earn  their  rent,  and  often  more,  by  labour,  and  have 
the  produce  of  the  land  for  their  own  benefit. 

42.  Do  you  still  continue  that  system?— Yes.  _ . j i j i • m., 

43.  How  long  do  you  intend  to  continue  it? — There  is  yet  a good  deal  of  reclaimable 
land  to  be  improved,  and  I mean  to  go  on  as  far  as  I can ; but  my  me^s  are 

44  If  the  adjoining  landlords  were  to  adopt  the  same  system,  do  you  think  that  the 
people  would  glily  come  into  it  ?— Yes,  I beheve  they  would.  The  people  want  employ- 
ment very  much. 


45.  Do  they  desire  to  have  that  separation  between  their  lauds  ?—No  ; because  when  a 
separate  allocation  is  made,  the  rent  is  raised  considerably.  A farm  called  Corclough 
within  the  Mullet,  may  serve  as  an  example.  That  farm  was  held  m 


wimm  xne  iviuuev,  uiav  stii  vw  _ -.v  ,i  ..p 

tenure  was  out,  a surveyor  from  a northern  county,  and  unacqnamted  with  the  yalno  ol  land 
in  Erris,  was  sent  to  value  it,  and  to  make  allotments,  so  that  each  tenant  might  have  a 
separate  holding  ; but  the  rent  has  been  increased  to  noarly  treble  what  it  was  before.  It 

was  £100  originally,  but  it  is  now  £280.  o -vt  v t.  av  tv  n-w  +ivr. 

46.  Has  there  been  any  employment  given  in  that  case  ?— Ivo  ; but  Mr.  Knox,  the  land- 
lord, has  allowed  the  tenants  a fair  sum  for  bmkling  new  houses.  I heard  some  of  t iom 
saying  that  they  were  well  satisfied  with  the  allowance  made  to  them.  He  1 as  also  gilon 
land  for  a national  school ; and  I believe  lie  would  have  let  the  farm  at  a moderate  lent,  if 

a lowsr  value  had  been  set  Upon  it  by  the  surveyor.  ,,  , nf 

47.  Supposing  a moderate  rent  was  fixed,  do  you  think  the  people  would  be  sensible  of 

the  advantages  of  the  change  ?— Certainly  ; especially  witbm  the  Mullet,  where  ^nt  ^ 
too  high.  The  ordnance  valuation  for  the  whole  barony,  is  something  moie  than  £U,00U, 
while  the  actual  rent  is  little,  if  any  thing,  short  of  £20,000.  , , t?  • no  lartyn 

48.  That  barony  is  as  largo  as  the  county  of  Dublin?— Yes,  I believe  Erris  is  as  large 
as  any  one  of  the  five  smallest  counties  in  Ireland,  but  nine-tenths  of  it  are  waste. 

49:  From  your  knowledge  of  the  barony,  should  you  say  that  the 
common  prevails  generally  ? — Yes,  very  generally.  There  are  some  exce^  ^ , 


1644. 

Ly.ons. 
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9th  Januarn,  1844.  Mr.  Carter,  Major  Bingham,  Mr.  Ivers,  Mr.  Knox,  Mr.  Short,  and  some  fevr  others,  have 
subdivided  some  of  their  lands  into  small  holdings,  and  let  them  sepaa*ately. 

50.  From  your  own  experience  can  you  state  whether  that  system  of  alloting  separately, 

. ev.  . . jvoibs.  improving  the  land,  can  be  effected  without  much  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  proprie- 

tors  ? — I think  it  would  be  the  proprietor’s  interest  to  improve  the  land,  and  to  let  it  at  a 
moderate  rent.  The  people  are  very  poor,  and  they  are  becoming  poorer  every  year.  The 
land  is  becoming  exhausted,  and  from  the  numerous  other  demands  which  are  made  upon 
the  tenants,  in  addition  to  their  rack-rents,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  hold  their  ground. 

51.  You  seem  to  think  that  not  only  a reduction  of  rent  is  necessary,  but  a considerable 
outlay  of  money  ? — Yes ; but  it  would  result  to  the  advantage  of  the  landlord,  in  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  and  the  certainty  of  the  rent  being  paid. 

52.  Regarding  what  is  stated  to  be  the  usual  embarrassed  state  of  the  landlords  in  various 
districts  in  Ireland,  should  you  consider  that  that  outlay  could  be  provided  for? — Certainly; 
in  the  absence  of  other  means,  a portion  of  the  rent  of  the  farm  itself  should  be  applied  to 
that  purpose,  and  especially  if,  on  a new  letting  of  the  farm,  the  rent  be  raised.  _ While  the 
landlord  increases  his  own  revenues,  he  should  not  forget  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
tenant. 

53.  I understood  from  you  that  Mr.  Knox  had  laid  out  a large  sum  in  houses  ? — Yes  •, 
he  has  allowed  it  in  rent,  which  was  then  greatly  increased,  and  he  gets  the  houses  at  the 
termination  of  the  lease. 

54.  Can  you  form  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  money  Mr.  Knox  laid  out,  or  what  he 
allowed  to  the  tenants  ? — It  was  perhaps  about  half  a yeai’’s  rent  to  each  tenant.  A yeai^’s 
rent  would  cover  more  than  the  whole  of  it. 

55.  Was  the  £100  which  Mr.  Knox  I'eceived,  payable  upon  an  old  lease? — I am  not 
sure  whether  there  was  an  old  lease,  but  the  tenants  kept  possession,  and  Mr.  Knox  did  not 
attempt  to  disturb  them  until  their  tenure  was  ended. 

56.  Have  you  found  it  very  expensive  to  bring  waste  land  into  cultivation  ? — Yes,  rather 
so  ; but  it  has  been  brought  into  heart,  and  is  now  very  good. 

57.  Can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  expense  ? — No  ; I did  not  keep  any  account,  for  profit 
was  not  my  object,  but  to  set  a good  example.  This,  however,  I know,  that  I had  always 
to  pay  the  rent ; and  sometimes  a good  deal  more  in  addition  was  laid  out  in  employment. 

58.  Have  you  any  lime  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? — None  within  the  peninsula  of 
the  Mullet.  There  is  shell  sea  sand,  liowever,  in  abundance,  but  it  is  little  used.  In  the 
outer  or  mountain  territory,  plenty  of  limestone  may  be  had  in  several  places,  but  it  is  a 
long  way  off. 

59.  Have  you  used  the  sea  sand  yourself  ? — No  ; the  want  of  roads  in  the  commencomenfc 
of  the  improvement  was  a great  difficulty  in  the  way. 

60.  I believe  that  pai’t  of  the  country  has  been  much  improved  with  respect  to  roads  ? 

In  1831  there  was  a good  deal  of  improvement.  In  consequence  of  the  distress  of  the 
country,  there  was  a large  sum  of  money  raised  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  I induced 
the  committees  to  lay  out  a portion  of  it  in  making  roads.  Up  to  that  time  there  was  only 
one  road  finished  from  Castlebar. 

0 1 . Have  those  roads  which  were  then  made,  been  since  kept  up  by  the  county  ? — Yes ; 
they  were  all  very  well  planned,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  them  changed. 

62.  Bridges  have  been  built  since  ? — Yes,  and  gullets ; but  the  county  has  made  a great 
many  new  roads  ; too  many  for  the  means  of  the  people  to  meet  the  demands  for  them. 

63.  Is  the  county  cess  heavy  ? — Yes,  very  heavy  this  year.  It  is  2s.  in  the  pound  upon 
the  ordnance  valuation. 

64.  For  the  year,  or  the  half  year  ? — The  half  year. 

65.  You  have  spoken  of  the  ordnance  valuation.  Can  you  give  us  the  proportion  whicii 
the  ordnance  valuation  bears  to  the  fair  setting  value  of  the  land  ? — The  ordnance  valuation 
does  not  amount  to  £12,000,  while  the  actual  rental  is  nearly  £20,000.  But  the  standard 

' taken  by  the  ordnance  valuation  would  not  suit  for  last  year,  nor  for  the  present ; for  the 
standard  for  oats  is  6s.  a cwt.  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  while  the  price  last  year  was 
from  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  6d.,  and  at  this  moment  it  is  only  4s.  6<f.  With  respect  to  potatoes,  I 
think  the  ordnance  rate  was  3d.  a stone,  but  we  get  now  six  stone  of  potatoes  for  5d.  In 
Erris,  the  best  mutton  is  selling  for  2|«f.  a pound,  and  the  best  beef  for  3d. 

66.  Do  you  know  the  rate  in  the  Gazette  ? — I do  not.  I am  talking  of  the  rate  in  the 
district. 

67.  Is  there  a great  proportion  of  land  in  your  district  capable  of  being  improved  ? — Yes, 
thousands  of  acres.  They  are  waste  at  present,  and  unproductive  to  the  landlords. 

68.  Is  there  a large  population  in  that  district  at  present  ? — Ten  years  ago  it  exceeded 
23,000.  I do  not  know  what  it  was  by  the  last  census. 

69.  If  the  land  was  improved,  would  it  be  capable  of  supporting  a much  larger  popula- 
tion ? — Yes.  The  proportion  of  land  in  the  entire  barony  to  each  family  is  about  thirty 
acres.  In  the  parish  of  Kilcommon,  which  is  chiefly  mountain,  the  proportion  is  about  forty 
acres  to  each  family  ; but  the  proportion  within  the  Mullet,  where  the  greater  quantity  of 
the  arable  land  is,  amounts  only  to  10^  acres  to  each  family. 

70.  Have  you  as  much  as  10|  acres  to  each  family  ? Yes.  In  the  peninsula  within  the 

Mullet  there  are  18,000  acres.  Of  these,  6,100  are  arable  and  green  pasture ; 2,800  are 
sand  banks,  bearing  a kind  of  weed  called  bent.  These  sand  banks  are  very  good  pasturage 
when  planted  ; when  not  planted,  the  sand  goes  over  them.  9,800  acres  are  bog,  capable 
of  being  improved,  and  made  productive  of  crops.  The  highest  hill  in  that  portion  is  only 
410  feet  over  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  capable  of  cultivation  to  the  top.  Then  dividing 
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the  whole  area  to  each  family,  it  will  give  lOJ  acres— 3J  acres  of  pasture  to  each  family,  and  M 
of  tillage  ground  near  y 2 acres  ; but  if  yon  take  out  Major  Bingham’s  domain,  and  one  or  — - 

two  large  farms,  it  will  leave  but  about  an  acre  of  prime  arable  land  for  each  family,  ^6. 

71.  You  have  nearly  population  enough  ? Yes.  V.Rev.j.p. 

72.  The  population  is  very  dense  upon  the  arable  land  ?_ Yes.  That  was  the  only 

place  where  the  people  formerly  thought  they  could  get  any  subsistence.  *' 

73.  Is  there  sufficient  employment  for  the  people  in  the  cultivation  of  arable  land  0— No 

it  does  not  employ  them  half  the  year.  ’ ’ 

74.  But  there  is  ample  employment  for  them  in  reclaiming  the  waste  land  ?— Yes  more 
than  ample,  if  there  was  encouragement  given.  Where  T reside  there  are  many  acres 
waste,  because  it  would  not  be  let  at  a moderate  rent. 

75.  Is  the  land  which  you  term  waste,  capable  of  being  made  productive,  if  a rent  propor- 
tionate was  fixed  upon  it  ? — Yes,  every  acre  of  it.  ^ ^ 

76.  Does  the  proprietor  of  the  land  derive  any  thing  from  it  ?— It  is  used  occasionally  for 

grazing.  Sometimes  the  cattle  that  ai’e  habitually  trespassing  upon  it,  are  made  to  pay  the 
public  cess  ; but  on  the  whole  the  proprietor  is  a loser.  ^ ^ 

77.  Who  are  the  proprietors  ?~Major  Bingham  was  one  of  them ; he  is  now  dead,  and 
his  estate  has  been  portioned  between  his  childi-en  and  grandchildren.  There  are  now  five 
proprietors  instead  of  the  Major, 

78.  Are  any  of  them  resident  ?— Yes ; Mr.  Denis  Bingham  is  resident  at  Bingham 
Castle  ; and  his  two  brothers  and  Mr.  William  Bingham  are  also  resident.  The  only  non- 
resident is  Captain  Bingham,  who  is  in  the  rifles.  It  is  now  confidently  expected  that  the 
new  proprietors  will  act  more  reasonably  than  the  Major  did,  and  that  improvement  will 
follow  as  a natural  and  necessai’y  consequence, 

79.  Are  you  sufliciently  acquainted  with  the  country  to  be  able  to  give  us  a short  history 
of  the  former  proprietorship  of  the  land  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  ?— The  abori- 
ginal proprietors  of  Erris  were  the  Barretts,  Burkes,  Synotts,  and  O’Flahertys-  but  it 
seems  they  forfeited  their  right,  or  were  deprived  of  it,  for  the  whole  of  Erris  was  granted 
to  a London  company  by  James  I.,  or  Charles  I. ; and  it  passed  from  them_  to  Si? .lames 
Shane,  who  was  the  farmer-general  of  the  revenues  of  Ireland  in  1676.  His  son,  Sir 
Arthur  Shane,  planted  a protestant  colony  there  in  1712,  and  among  the  number  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Tollett,  who,  from  the  memorials  that  remain  of  him,  seems  to 
have  been  a very  benevolent  man.  The  colonists  got  leases  for  lives,  renewable  for  ever  of 
certain  portions  of  the  land.  Whether  the  entire  of  the  land  was  so  leased  I do  not  know ; 
but  as  Bingham  and  Carter  have  a certain  portion  in  their  own  hands,  I am  led  to  suppose 
that  only  a portion  was  leased  to  the  colonists.  Those  colonists  sub-let  afterwai-ds  to  ten- 
ants, generally  from  year  to  yoai-,  but  sometimes  for  short  tenures.  They  scarcely  ever 
made  any  improvements,  hut  got  into  the  same  run-rig  system  which  was  practised  by  the 
people  under  them.  In  general,  they  had  a garden  and  favourite  field  near  the  house ; but 
in  all  other  respects,  they  took  their  allotments  among  their  tenantry,  and,  falling  into  the 
habits  of  the  people,  became  more  Irish  than  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  colonists  ' 
rendered  no  service  in  the  way  of  example,  and  introduced  no  improvement  in  aoriculture. 

Harrowing  by  the  horse’s  tail  was  practised  there  until  I put  an  end  to  it.  I had  a°good  deal 
of  trouble  in  efi“ecting  that  object,  for  I was  obliged  to  make  an  experiment  upon  one  of  the 
countrymen  _b.y  getting  him  to  draw  a weight  after  himself  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat.  That 
man  is  still  living  upon  whom  I performed  the  experiment.  You  might  see  the  poor  horse 
^ith  the  rope  fastened  to  his  tail,  and  then  to  the  harrow ; or  if  the  hair  of  the  tail  was  long, 

it  was  fastened  by  a peg  into  a hole  in  the  harrow,  and  when  thus  harnessed,  the  man 
mounted  upon  him,  and  drove  him  over  the  field.  The  mode  of  cultivation  was  equally  rude 
m all  otlier  respects ; and  at  this  day  Erris  is  a century,  at  least,  behind  the  rest  of  Ireland 
in  the  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

80.  Does  that  practice  at  all  prevail  now  ? No. 

81.  Can  you  say  whether  any  of  the  leases  which  were  granted  to  the  original  colonists 
are  still  subsisting? — Yes,  several  of  them  exist  to  this  day,  but  the  holders  are  more 
or  less  embarrassed.  The  original  lessees  loolccd  to  the  land  alone  for  a provision  for 
.leir  children,  whom  they  seldom,  if  ever,  brought  up  to  any  sort  of  business  or  industry. 

Accorchngly,  some  of  them  subdivided  their  holdings  among  their  offspring,  and  others 
charged  their  heirs  with  heavy  portions  for  their  younger  children ; and  hence  it  happens, 
that  persons  who  have  nominally  large  estates  are  paupers  in  reality,  and  badly  able  to 
up  0 Q the  rank  to  which  they  lay  claim  in  society.  The  direct  descendants  of  some  of  the 
ongmaj  colonists  still  possess  the  lands  of  their  predecessors,  namely  the  Wallaces,  Tolletts, 

Uldwells,  and  Gambles.  j > > 

82.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  original  occupiers  of  the  land  ?— Yes  ; they  have 

them,  but  retain  a portion  of  the  land  for  their  own  use. 

difference  in  the  state  of  that  portion  of  the  land  which  they  hold  and 
the  other  ?— Not  one  iota. 

84.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  people  who  hold  under  them? — No.  When  landlords 
support  of  themselvcs  and  their  numerous  families 
sun  fhe  lands  at  a rack-rent,  and  frequently  call  upon  the  tenants  for 

butter,  eggs,  poultry,  fish,  &c.  &c.  This  constant  drain  soon  impoverishes  the 
^try,  and  entails  misery  upon  themselves  and  their  offspring. 

. ®es  that  system  prevail  of  going  to  the  tenant  for  those  things  ? — Yes;  if  they  want 
asylytheymustgotothetenant. 

sthat  in  addition  to  the  rent  paid  ? — Yes;  but  sometimes  an  allowance  is  made  for  it. 


1844. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


S7  Does  dutv  work  prevailia  that  district ? — Yes,  m some  c^es.  * „ u 

Vs.  Is  duty  S^rk  reserved  in  the  leases ?_I  am  not  aware.  The  under-tenants  seldom 

opt  anv  leases- but  they  are  seldom  disturbed.  , , , 

91.  Who  holds  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ’—There  are  live  proprietors, 


one  non-resident,  i„t„  perpetnities  ?_-No,  they  get  1 


92.  Have  any  c 

^ho  is  the  non-resident  proprietor,  is  he  an  Irishman  or  an  Englishman ,?-He  is  the 
hefr  of^e  late  Connell  O’Donnell,  of  Newport  Pratt;  I beheve  he  is  an  Irishman  ; and,  if 

' M”°4Tth“town  “BetaSS?mproved  much  lately?-Very  mnch,  indeed;  so  Buck 
so  thnt  it  Is  not  necessary  now  to  send  the  corn  to  Westport,  as  was  formerly,  nor  to  send  to 


Other  towns  tor  goods:  yon  may  get  almost  erery  thing  you  J* 
95.  Do  yon  know  the  difference  mjlio  Jirioe  1 


befieve'the'y  generally  give  as  mnch  at  Belmnllet.  Formerly,  therm  was  a d»ev®n»e  of  about 
“Tthe  cw®t°  whichft  cost  for  boat-hire  to  send  the  gram  to  Westport,  and  the  buyer. 


‘"7  wShheTnIhf  “iS 

recoliootlon  ?— There  were  only  three  cabins  there  nineteen  years  ago.  In  ‘he  year  1836, 
f.  1 on  Imnses  of  wMch  eightv-three  are  of  two  stones,  and  slated,  and  thirty-sevcu 


ilS^Thl"  J„°Zil:1tiy''S-eased  since.  It  contains  at  present  nine  or  Ic. 
large  corn  stores,  several  weU-stocked  shops,  two  hotels,  a constabnlary  barrack,  a court- 

house,  attribute  that  improvement?— To  the  enoonragements  given  by  Mr. 

*^*9^"^’What  was  the  nature  of  these  encouragements?— Leases  for  three  liyiM  and  thirty- 
one  or  forty-one  years  ; an  allowance  In  rent  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  money  which  the  teuaub 
proposed  to  expLd,  and  actually  expended  on  building,  and  an  engagement  to  return  hak 
the'liutlay  originally  agreed  on,  at  the  termination  of  the  lease.  Thus,  if  a tenant  agreed 
to  expend  £200  on  bnUding,  he  got  a remission  in  the  rent  of  his  land  to  the  amount  of  f 10, , 
and  was  entitled  to  receive  £100  in  cash  at  the  expii-ation  of  the  lease  : but  tor  o"! 
expended  beyond  the  sum  stated  in  the  tenant's  proposal,  no  aUowance  is  made.  Mr. 
Carter  docs  not  conlinne  that  mode  of  encouragement,  but  gives  leases  for  ninety-nine  years, 
and  the  conseononce  is,  that  Belmnllet  is  not  advancing  now  as  rapidly  as  heretofore. 

99  Has  the  improvement  in  the  town  of  Belmnllet  been  attended  with  improvements  upon 
the  adiolniug  estates  ?-Yes ; Mr.  Fowler,  who  hvos  in  Dublin,  is  one  of  the  taers  under 
the  Shane  property.  He  came  into  possession,  by  his  wife,  of  a place  calM  parne,  willim 
the  Mullet,  which  has  become  very  valuable  to  him,  from  its  proxiraity  to  BelmuUet. 

100.  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Bingham  are  now  the  representatives  oi  Sir  Arthur  Shane 
Yes. 


Yoi.  Have  they  until  latterly  held  in  common?— Yes, 

102.  Has  their  holding  in  common  caused  any  obstacles  m the  way  of  improvement 


103.  State  in  what  manner?— As  the  land  was  held  in  common  by  the  proprietors, it 
was  impossible  to  give  to  their  respective  tenants  separate  divisions  with  a tenure  wnicn 
would  enable  them  to  profit  by  any  outlay  of  capital;  they  were  obhged  therefore  to  let 


104.  Can  you  state  whether  there  was  much  difBculty  in  procuring  a partition  of  the 
state  ?— Yes  ; I believe  there  was  a good  deal  of  difficuUy  at  the  commencement,  but  tney 


divided  amicably  at  last.  „ ± 

10a.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood  of  BelmuUet,  can  you  stale  wlietcer 
...  n-.a-® to  have  made  has  been  attended  wiUi 


the  very  liberal  allowance  Mi*.  Carter  seems  tw  -----  — - „ 

much  pecuniary  advantage  to  him,  with  respect  to  the  adjoining  part  ft  fho  esta  e . 

I should  think  so,  inasmuch  as  the  adjoining  land  which  was  not  profitable  has  now  becon 
valuable.  His  estate  in  the  town  has  increased  considerably,  for  many  persons  are 


there  now,  although  the  encouragement  originally  held  out  has  ceased.  „ 

— . V X V • . -.13.4'-- ikir-ii-i-  land  unoccupied.  , 


106.  On  the  main  land,  exclusive  of  the  Mullet,  is 
Yes  ; thousands  of  acres. 


^s  ; tiiousanas  oi  acres.  _ „ , • i j w.in'lit  be 

107.  Where  the  peasantry  from  the  more  thickly  populated  parts  of  the  ^land.  g 
located  ?— Yes ; the  present  population  is  near  the  sea-shore,  and  along  the  beds  oi 


rivers,  while  thousands  of  acres  in  the  interior  have  scarcely  an  inhabitant. 

108.  The  lands  are  easily  drained  ?— Yes,  there  is  a fine  fall  for  the  water  from  ev  j 


part  of  the  mountains.  aTid 

■ ■ I believe  there  is  no  lime  there  ?— Yes,  there  is  plenty  of  hmc  near  Bangoi 

Mountain  land  is  also  benofited  by  burning— a practice  not  gener  ! 


109. 

at  Lake  Ca-rroinore. 
resorted  to  until  I set  the  example. 
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1 1 0.  I believe  the  bogs  there  are  shallow  ?— Much  of  the  moor  land  is  hard  and  shallow  • 
and  that  js  called  mountain,  to  distinguish  it  from  bog,  properly  so  called,  which  is  in  general 
soft  and  deep.  ^ 

HI.  What  are  the  means  of  employment  in  the  barony  of  Erris ?— Partly  aoricultural 
and  partly  fishing ; but  the  seas  are  very  rough,  and,  except  in  very  favourable^  weather 
the  people  cannot  fish.  ’ 

112.  Is  there  tolerably  constant  employment  afforded  them  in  agriculture  P No  • they 

get  manure  with  little  trouble  from  the  sea-shore,  and  spread  it  on  the  land  • then  they 
spread  the  potatoes  upon  that,  and,  lastly,  throw  some  clay  over  all  from  the  upper  side  of 
the  inclined  plane,  and  when  the  young  stalks  peep  up,  they  put  some  mould  over ' them  • 
there  ends  the  work.  ’ 

113.  I believe  very  great  distress  has  prevailed  in  the  barony  ?_Yes,  and  at  this  moment 
the  poverty  of  the  people  is  gi’eater  than  ever. 

114.  To  what  do  you  attribute  these  occasional  famines  or  periods  of  distress  ? Sometimes 

to  the  failure  of  the  crop,  but  generally  to  the  provisions  being  taken  for  the  payment  of 
rent.  In  1830,  1831,  and  1834  great  distress  prevailed  ; nevertheless,  a great  quantity  of 
gram  was  exported  in  those  years.  In  fact  the  corn  is  always  exported,  for  it  is  their  chief 
resource  for  getting^  money  to  pay  their  rent,  taxes,  and  other  demands. 

115.  What  is  their  food  ? — Their  food  is  very  bad,  principally  lumper  potatoes ; some- 
times they  may  get  some  shell-fish  from  the  shore,  or  some  fish  from  the  sea. 

116.  Then  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  is  attended  with  famine  ?— Yes. 

1 17.  Does  their  condition  appeal- to  beat  all  improving? — No ; theappearauce  of  the  country 
is  improving,  and  there  are  many  new  roads ; but  the  people,  instead  of  imiiroving,  are  getting 
•worse  every  day.  There  are  540  famihes  within  the  Mullet  who  can  scarcely  make  their 
appearance  in  the  congregation  on  Sunday.  Frequently,  four  or  five  women  in  the  same 
house  have  only  one  cloak  between  them,  and  several  men  have  only  one  pair  of  shoes  and 
one  decent  coat ; many  of  the  men  and  women  cannot  appear  at  fair  or  market  for  want 
of  clothes. 

118.  What  class  of  people  are  those;  are  they  labourers,  or  small  farmers,  holding  one  or 
two  acres  of  land  ?— They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  latter  class,  and  rent  a little  land; 
but  many  of  them  belong  to  another  class,  called  in  Erris,  freeholders,  because  they  acknow- 
ledge no  landlord,  and  pay  no  rent.  They  are  in  general  very  poor  persons,  who  have 
contrived,  either  surreptitiously,  or  by  the  connivance  of  their  relations,  to  raise  new,  or 
possess  themselves  of  old  cabins,  on  a townland.  They  then  endeavour  to  keep  a few  poultry 
and  perhaps  a pig,_  and  have  recourse  to  the  common  bog  for  fuel,  and  thus  become  tres- 
passers on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which  they  reside. 

persons  who  have  built  houses  upon  the  holdings  of  parties  who  are 
leaseholders  . — No,  but  upon  the  holdings  of  tenants  in  common ; there  are  few  leaseholders 
. in  the  barony. 

120.  Do  the  proprietors  of  land  set  their  face  against  that  system? — Yes,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  do  it,  but  they  have  found  it  difficult  to  turn  them  off  the  lands  which  are 
held  in  (mmmon ; but  where  the  land  has  been  divided,  they  are  generally  excluded. 

121.  The  occupiers  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  fishermen,  the  small  farmers 
and  the  freeholders  ? — There  are  none  who  live  altogether  by  fishing,  and  there  are  scarcely 
any  who  do  not  occasionally  go  to  fish. 

122  Is  there  a large  supply  of  fish  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  ?— Yes,  there  is  a large 
bank,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  shore,  where  there  is  plenty  of  fish;  but  the  Erris  fishermen 
have  very  bad  gear,  and  only  row-boats ; but  when  the  herrings  come,  they  are  very 
venturesome,  and  often  suffer  great  hardships  to  obtain  a supply. 
p3.  Do  you  think  if  means  could  be  found  of  providing  them  with  good  fishing  gear 

vessels,  that  wey  would  obtain  employment  and  sustenance  in  the  fishing? Yes.*^ Until 

the  bounty  was  taken  off,  fishermen  from  the  Skerries,  Balbriggan,  and  Kush,  used  to  go 
every  year  to  that  part  of  the  coast  between  Blaeksod  Bay  and  Broadhavea  to  fish  • they 
went  down  m the  month  of  May,  and  remained  tiU  the  latter  end  of  June,  or  July,  and 
came  away  loaded  with  cargoes  of  cod  and  ling,  which  they  dried  on  the  shore,  and  after- 
wards sold  here,  as  the  Rush  ling. 

124.  Did  that  branch  of  the  fishery  find  employment  for  many  people  of  the  district  ?— 
f or  very  tew ; unfortunately,  they  did  not  seem  much  inclined  to  profit  by  the  experience 
ct  those  men,  and  to  go  out  into  the  deep  sea.  r ^ r 

* capital  to  enable  them  to  do  it  ?— No ; but  they  ought  to  have  gone 

out  with  the  strangers,  and  seen  the  way  in  which  they  used  their  fishing  gear. 

1 ov"  in  ^ there  been  any  attempt  made  to  establish  fishing  companies  there  ? — No. 

7.  Uan  you  state  amongst  which  of  the  classes  you  have  described,  this  extreme  distress 
^ it  confined  to  any  one  class  ? — The  farmers  are  the  worst  off;  some  of  them 
y rent  one-third  of  a collop,  called  a gurla ; some  half  a collop,  and  others  a collop. 

® living  miserably,  for  the  quantity  of  land  they  have  is  quite  insufficient, 
ept  in  a few  cases,  to  support  the  family,  without  providing  any  thing  towards  the  rent ; 

provide  the  rent,  therefore,  by  some  other  means,  and  when  they  cannot  get  itb'v 
0/*^’  l^hour,  they  are  in  great  distress ; for,  as  the  rent  must  be  paid,  they  are  obliged 
n every  little  convenience  they  have  in  order  to  provide  it. 

tnfh  + k ? you  attribute  their  distress  to  the  extreme  smallness  of  their  holdings?— Partly 
to  Ti  * more  to  the  helpless  state  of  the  tenants,  after  they  part  with  the  produce 

pay  the  rent.  They  are  then  without  any  means  to  improve  the  land,  or  repair  the 
ustioa  of  the  last  year’s  crop,  except  their  own  unaided  labour,  which  is  scarcely 
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sufficient  to  cultivate  the  land  again,  in  the  old  imperfect  manner,  and  to  raise  another  crop, 
which  must  go,  lilce  the  former,  to  pay  the  rent  and  taxes.  There  is  no  one  with  intelligence 
to  direct  their  efforts,  or  with  capital,  to  give  them  employment ; and  therefore,  they  must 
go  on,  each  year,  from  bad  to  worse.  Their  distress,  then,  is  attributable  more  to  the  system, 
followed  by  the  landlords  in  letting  the  land,  and  in  the  exaction  of  the  rent,  than  to  the 
smallness  of  their  holdings. 

129.  Have  they  fuel  cheap ? — They  do  not  pay  for  it  at  present;  but  the  time  is  not 
remote  when  many  villages  within  the  Mullet,  which  will  be  shortly  out  of  bog,  will  have 
to  pay  dearly  for  it. 

130.  They  have  manure  ? — Yes,  sea  manure  almost  in  every  case. 

131.  Then,  although  they  have  fuel  cheap,  and  facilities  for  obtaining  manure,  still  this 

extreme  distress  prevails  ? Yes,  owing  to  the  high  rents  and  taxes,  to  their  wretched  mode 

of  cultivating  the  land,  and  to  the  want  of  remunerative  employment.  The  only  part 
where  they  have  not  manure  is  upon  the  property  of  Mr.  Blake  Knox,  and  one  or  two 
other  townlands  in  that  vicinity.  There  the  people  pay  half-a-guinea  for  a horse,  and  less 
for  an  ass,  for  leave  to  go  upon  Major  Bingham’s  shore  to  obtain  manure  for  the  season.  The 
manure  comes  in  at  particular  seasons,  and  you  may  then  see  hundreds  of  horses  fetching 
it  away. 

132.  Is  the  want  of  employment,  in  connexion  wdth  the  smallness  of  the  holdmgs,  a great 

cause  of  the  distress  which  prevails  ?— Yes,  ccrtmnly,  in  connexion  with  the  causes  already 
mentioned.  . . „ 

133.  Have  any  extensive  public  works  been  carried  on  in  that  district  ?— No,  except  the 
light-houses  recently  built  at  Eagle  Island,  and  the  pubhc  roads  of  the  district ; but  those 
works  did  not  afford  any  general  employment,  and  the  expense  of  the  roads  falls  exclusively 
and  heavily  on  the  cess-payers,  and  contributes  to  their  distress. 

134.  In  your  opinion,  have  those  public  works  been  attended  with  any  benefit?— Yes, 
to  the  landlords  very  much  ; the  roads  have  improved  the  land,  and  enabled  the  proprietors 
to  get  a higher  price  for  it;  but  the  poor  people  have  benefited  httle,  c.xccpt  in  the  facilily 
for  going  to  market. 

135.  Supposing  other  improvements  to  he  made,  would  not  the  facility  of  getting  to 
market  he  a great  advantage  ? — Certainly.  Until  those  roads  were  made,  the  people  could 
not  get  them  corn  to  market,  and  hence  they  used  to  distil  it ; for  it  was  easier  to  carry  a 
keg  of  potteen  over  the  mountains  than  a sack  of  oats;  but  tliey  liave  got  out  of  that 
prSitice  now,  and  do  not  distil  their  corn  ; there  is  very  little  illicit  distillation  in  that 
district  at  present. 

136.  Has  the  making  of  the  roads  led  to  an  improved  state  of  cultivation? — No  ; but  it 
has  led  to  the  building  of  mauy  good  houses. 

137.  Has  it  led  to  the  raising  of  the  rents  ? — Yes ; according  to  the  proximity  of  a farm 
to  manure,  to  a fishing  station,  to  a town,  or  to  a road,  the  rent  was  raised. 

138.  Has  the  party  who  lias  reclaimed  a portion  of  the  waste  land  in  that  district,  been 
charged  any  increased  rent  by  the  landlord  ? — Yes ; they  sometimes  get  the  land  free  for  a 
few  crops,  and  then  pay  rent.  Mr.  Fowler  gave  free  crops  upon  lands,  west  of  Belmullet, 
which  he  now  lets  at  £1  per  acre. 

139.  Did  he  give  only  one  free  crop  ? — He  gave  five  free  crops,  but  most  of  those  people 
have  left  the  land. 

140.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  rent  which  was  demanded  off  them  that  they  gave  up 

the  land  ? Yes,  they  did  not  like  to  pay  a high  rent ; they  preferred  to  go  upon  some  other 

waste  land. 

141.  Are  you  aware  what  rent  that  land  now  charged  £l  per  acre,  paid  before? — It  paid 
nothing  during  the  first  five  years  it  was  under  cultivation  by  these  poor  people  ; in  fact,  it 
was  worth  nothing  until  they  made  it  valuable. 

142.  So  that  the  only  outlay  by  the  landlord,  was  the  abandonment  of  rent  for  five  yeav.s, 
for  laud  from  which  he  had  received  no  rent  at  all,  or  very  httle  indeed? — Yes,  very  little 
indeed ; scarcely  any  thing. 

143.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  sea  manure  ? — It  was  a kind  of  moss,  whicli  came  in  for 
several  years  previous  to  the  year  1839,  when  it  ceased ; it  was  exceedingly  fertilizing ; the 
people  used  to  expect  it  at  a particular  season,  sometimes  earlier,  and  sometimes  later ; and 
its  failure  in  1839,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  distress  that  prevailed  in  Erris  during  tlia 
two  following  years. 

144.  It  was  drifted  in  by  the  sea? — Yes;  in  the  winter  and  spring  months  it  came  in  of 
a fine  purple  colour,  and  frequently  against  the  wind  and  current ; hut  in  summer,  it  bleached 
considerably,  and  then  came  with  the  wind  and  current.  It  was  extremely  fertilizing,  and 
came  in  such  abundance  that  they  might  put  it  a foot  deep  upon  the  ground. 

145  Does  it  appear  that  the  same  sort  of  substance  has  since  been  drifted  upon  any 
other  part  of  the  coast  ? — No  ; a little  has  come  into  Broadhaven,  hut  too  trifling  to  be  of 
any  service. 

146.  You  have  given  us  an  instance  in  which  some  waste  land  was  improved,  and  upon 
which  a rent  has  been  fixed.  Supposing  the  land  to  be  fairly  rented  before  it  is  improved, 
and  improvements  to  be  afterwards  made,  so  as  to  give  a considerable  increase  of  produce, 
and  a rent  then  to  be  fixed  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  increased  gross  produce 
which  the  former  rent  bore  to  the  former  amount  of  gross  produce  ; do  you  not  believe  that 
the  landlord  and  tenant  would  both  be  benefited  by  it  ? — Undoubtedly,  the  increased 
produce  would  benefit  both ; and  if  that  benefit  were  fairly  divided  between  them,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  aids  towards  effecting  the  improvement  from  which  it 
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derived,  their  relation  towards  each  other  would  be  better  than  it  is  at  present,  and  both 
would  have  reason  to  be  satisfied.  _ 

147.  Would  that  object  be  obtained  by  observing  the  same  proportion  in  the  improved 
state  of  the  land,  compared  to  that  which  prevailed  when  in  its  former  state  ? — It  may  not. 
If  the  whole  improvement  resulted  from  the  expenditure  of  labour,  capital,  and  skill,  by  the 
tenant,  such  a division  of  the  increased  value  would  not  be  just,  because  it  would  give  to  the 
landlord  what  should  rightfully  belong  to  the  tenant,  who,  alone  and  unaided,  effected  the 
improvement,  and  who,  consequently,  is  entitled  to  his  full  share  of  its  beneficial  results. 

148.  Without  reference  to  the  particular  value  of  a particular  farm,  would  not  an  advan- 
tac'e  be  derived  from  the  improvement,  if  the  same  proportion  were  mmntained  after  the 
imVovement  was  made  as  before  ? — An  advantage  generally  would  doubtless  result  from 
the  improvement,  but  the  share  which  the  landlord  and  tenant  should  respectively  have  in 
that  advantage  ought  to  depend  upon  the  share  each  of  them  had  in  the  expenditure,  and  in 
the  other  means  b^y  which  the  improvement  was  effected.  If  the  landlord  has  made  the 
improvement,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  an  increase  of  rent ; but  if  it  has  been  the  work  of  the 
tenant,  the  landlord’s  claim  upon  the  increased  produce  should  be  comparatively  little. 
When  the  land  is  made  to  give  a greater  q^uantity  of  produce,  it  will  bear  a higher  rent ; still 
the  amount  must  be  regulated  by  other  circumstances  as  well  as  by  its  productive  capabi- 
lities because  the  tenant’s  equitable  rights  should  be  considered  as  well  as  the  landlord's, 
{md  no  higher  rent  should  be  exacted  than  the  produce  is  capable  of  bearing  after  all  due 
deductions  have  been  made. 

149.  What  proportion  do  you  conceive  the  rent  ought  to  bear  to  the  produce  ? — If  the 
landlords  were  resident,  discharged  their  duty,  and  aided  the  exertions  of  the  people  to  make 
the  land  productive,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  rent,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  landlord’s  share  of  the  produce ; for  there  would  be  abundance  for  all,  and  the  tenants 
would  never  grudge  the  landlords  an  ample  share,  perhaps  more  than  they  would  be  willing 
to  take ; but  when  the  landlords  reside  far  away,  abandon  their  trust  and  its  duties,  and 
impoveiish  by  their  exactions  both  the  land  and  its  occupants,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what 
proportion  of  the  small  produce  raised  under  such  a system  they  ought  to  receive  in  rent. 
I fear  that  question  can  only  be  answered  by  the  honourable  commissioners  at  the  close  of 
their  labours,  and  by  the  legislature. 

150.  What  do  you  conceive  the  taxes  to  be  in  the  barony  of  Erris  ? — The  public  cess 
and  poor-rate  amount  to  6s.  in  the  pound  on  the  Ordnance  valuation. 

151.  State  in  what  manner  you  divide  that  sum  ? — About  4s.  for  cess  and  Is.  for  poor- 
rate. 

152.  \Vhat  becomes  of  the  tithe? — It  goes,  as  usual,  to  support  the  clergymen  of  the 
established  church.  It  amounts  to  £600  in  Erris,  and,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  it  may  be  added 
to  the  rental  paid  by  the  tenantry.  Bly  impression  is,  that,  after  the  tenants  had  been 
permitted  to  deduct  the  tithes  for  some  years,  notices  to  quit,  in  many  instances,  were  served 
upon  them,  especially  by  the  petty  landlords,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  re-enter  except 
upon  an  agreement  to  pay  a higher  rent,  which  included  the  tithe. 

153.  That  applies  to  those  tenants  holding  at  will? — Yes.  Those  who  had  leases  before 
1832  were  already  liable. 

154.  Has  this  been  followed  up  in  the  new  leases  ? — Yes ; I do  not  know  a single  excep- 
tion of  land  being  let  without  a considerable  increase  of  rent. 

155.  Have  you  any  land  tithe  free  in  your  neighbourhood? — ^None  entirely  free,  that  I 
am  aware  of.  There  is  some  church  land  which  pays  only  the  fortieth  part,  instead  of  the 
tenth. 

156.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  setting  of  that  land  and  that  which  pays  the  tithe  ? — 
I do  not  know  of  any,  for  all  the  lands  are  charged  as  high  as  possible. 

157.  Then  the  tithe  is  just  a deduction  from  the  landlord  ? — No ; persons  who  bad  their 
land  at  a certain  rate  for  a certain  number  of  years  deducted  the  tithe ; but  they  were 
obliged  afterwards  to  pay  the  tithe  in  addition  to  the  rent. 

158.  Had  they  not  paid  the  tithe  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  tithe  commutation  act  ? — 
Yes,  for  the  arable  or  tillage  land. 

159.  Then,  after  they  had  agreed  to  pay  the  tithe,  they  were  no  worse  off  than  before  ? — 
Yes,  they  were ; because  there  was  a movement  in  the  letting  of  the  land,  and  more  money 
was  exacted  of  them  than  their  former  payments  for  tithe  amounted  to. 

160.  In  one  case  the  tithe  was  paid  to  the  landlord,  and  in  the  other  case  they  paid  it  in  a 
separate  sum  ? — By  the  new  lettings,  additional  burdens  were  put  on  the  tenantry — directly, 
by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  they  had  to  pay ; and  indi- 
rectly by  exacting  the  rent  in  British  instead  of  Irish  currency.  The  tenants  believe, 
therefore,  that  they  are  really,  and  the  landlords  but  nominally,  the  payers  of  the  tithe, 
because  the  amount  is  exacted  from  them  in  the  shape  of  rent. 

161.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  amount  of  the  tithe  was  added  to  the  rent  in 
the  first  instance  when  there  was  a general  move,  and  secondly  after  the  tithe  act  passed  ? — 
No ; there  was  a very  great  change  effected  by  the  tithe  act.  Those  alone  who  cultivated 
the  lands  were  liable  before,  for  the  grazing  lands  were  free.  Many  persons,  therefore, 
did  not  pay  any  tithe  at  all,  or  very  little.  Afterwards  all  the  land  became  liable,  and  then 
there  was  a general  change  between  the  landlords  and  tenants,  with  the  view  of  increasing 
the  rent. 

162.  You  are  acquainted  generally  with  the  estates  in  the  barony  of  Erris ; can  you  say 
whether  the  holdings  generally  are  under  ten  acres  ? — Yes,  of  arable  land  considerably  less. 

. , 163.  What  is  the  usual  holding  ? — It  is  not  by  the  acre,  but  by  collops  or  sums  that 
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land  is  usually  let  in  Erris.  There  are  generally  two  sums  to  each  family ; a few  hare 
more,  but  many  have  less. 

164.  Can  you  give  us  the  quantity  of  arable  land  which  forms  a sum  ? — No,  it  is  impos- 
sible ; it  is  quite  an  indefinite  thing,  but  it  seldom  exceeds  an  acre. 

165.  Does  the  landlord  usually  in  that  country  set  a townland  in  common  to  all  the 
tenants? — Yes,  to  four  persons,  called  the  heads  of  quarters,  and  they  take  in  as  many 
co-pai’tners  as  they  like;  one  may  talce  in  nine  partners,  another  four  or  two,  or  he  may  keep 
the  quarter  to  himself ; each  may  bring  in  as  many  as  be  likes.  Then  there  are  four 
general  divisions  ; and  those  again  are  subdivided  into  smaller  parcels,  proportioned  to  the 
rent  of  each. 

166.  Do  those  four  men  who  take  the  land  adjust  the  rent  which  each  person  has  to 

pay  ? Yes,  each  person,  according  to  the  quantity  he  holds,  pays  so  much  rent. 

167.  Is  that  holding  renewed  every  year? — No,  it  holds  good  to  the  end  of  the  term 
given  by  the  landlord;  but  the  allotment  of  tillage  land  changes  every  third  year.  The 
public  cess,'  and  other  taxes,  are  applotted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rent. 

168.  Where  are  the  quarter  sessions  held? — At  Belmullet;  but  they  are  held  there 
only  once  a year,  which  is  a , great  injury  to  the  inhabitants  of  Erris,  who  have  to  go  to 
Ballina,  which  is  thirty  Irish  miles;  and  to  Swineford,  which  is  forty-four  from  Belmullet, 
for  quarter  sessions’  business,  which  ought  to  be  transacted  in  their  own  district. 

169.  What  are  the  usual  modes  taken  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  recover  rent  ?— The 
driver  is  set  to  work. 

170.  Is  that  the  usual  mode  ? — Yes  ; the  rent  is  never  paid  till  the  driver  is  sent.  He 
drives  the  cattle  ; if  the  people  go  and  pay,  the  cattle  are  let  go ; but  if  they  say  they  cannot 
pay,  the  cattle  are  put  into  pound,  and  then  there  are  the  driver’s  fees  and  poundage. 

171.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — Generally  speaking, 
not  for  two  or  three  months  ; in  most  instances,  they  owe  a year’s  rent. 

172.  Do  they  owe  usually  what  is  called  the  hanging  gale  ? — Yes,  they  usually  owe  a 
year’s  rent.  On  Major  Bingham’s  estate,  they  gener^ly  have  a hanging  gale. 

1 73.  A year’s  rent  legally  due  ? — Yes,  generally  it  is  so. 

174.  Is  leasing  general  in  that  part  of  the  country?. — No.  I do  not  think  there  are 
within  the  Mullet,  more  than  twenty-five  leaseholders,  in  1,700  families. 

175.  Is  it  usual  for  tenants  to  pass  their  bills  for  rent  ? — Yes ; in  some  instances  the  bills 
are  endorsed  by  the  landlord,  or  bis  agent,  and  money  is  raised  upon  them  at  the  banks ; 
but  the  tenants  have  to  pay  the  bills  with  the  interest,  and  sometimes  with  costs  of  protest, 
which  is  a very  great  hardship  on  them.  A person  who  owes  but  30s.  rent,  will  frequently 
have  to  pay  3s.  or  4s.  interest  and  costs.  The  practice  of  taking  notes  has  only  come  into  ope- 
ration lately,  and  is  little,  if  any  thing  less  harassing,  than  another  ruinous  practice  which 
prevails  in  that  wretched  district.  When  a tenant  has  no  present  means  to  satisfy  the  landlord, 
he  goes  to  one  of  the  local  usurers,  and  mortgages  the  crop  of  the  next  year,  at  the  present  low 
rate  of  agricultural  produce,  besides  allowing  interest  on  the  money  be  receives.  Thus,  a 
man  who  has  got  money  at  present  from  one  of  these  usurers,  when  six  stones  of  potatoes 
may  he  had  for  5d.,  and  a hundred  of  oats  for  4s.  6d.,  engages  not  only  to  pay  interest  for 
said  sum,  hut  to  deliver  potatoes  and  oats  next  harvest  at  the  fore-mentioned  prices,  to 
liquidate  the  principal. 

176.  How  is  that  secured? — The  lender  takes  their  word  for  it,  or  they  pass  their  notes; 
and  if  they  fail  to  deliver  the  potatoes  or  oats  to  him,  he  processes  them  for  the  highest  rate 
at  which  they  sell  during  the  year. 

[ The  witness  withdrewi^ 

John  Jagoe,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are,  I believe,  a barrister  ? — I am. 

2.  Were  not  you  one  of  the  fishery  commissioners  ? — Yes,  I was. 

3.  Have  you  in  that  capacity,  or  in  any  other,  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acqumted 
with  the  state  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  ? — I have,  as  a proprietor  of 
land,  and  having  held  land  as  tenant,  and  having  investigated  titles  in  relation  to  loans  upon 
Irish  property,  and  from  having  a good  deal  turned  my  attention,  for  the  last  ten  years,  to 
the  state  of  Ireland  generally.  , 

4.  Does  your  knowledge  extend  to  any  one  particular  part  of  Ireland  more  than 
another  ? — I have  a pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  it  all. 

5.  Has  your  observation  led  you  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  most  prevailing  cause  of 
distress  amongst  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  ? — It  has.  One  cause  is  want  of  capital  and 
skill ; lands  are  not  made  as  productive  as  they  might  be,  were  those  causes  removed. 
From  a want  of  the  general  knowledge  requisite  for  converting  manures  to  the  best 
advantage,  much  distress  arises ; in  proof  of  which  I give  an  instance  of  an  export  trade, 
if  I may  so  coll  it,  of  sea-weed,  carried  on  between  Connemara  and  the  county  of  Clare.  la 
return  for  the  sea-weed,  Connemara  receives  potatoes  from  Clare,  while  Connemara  has 
several  thousand  unproductive  acres  upon  which  that  sea-weed  might  be  used  with  great 
advantage.  As  another  instance,  in  the  remote  districts  of  Connemara  there  is  a good  deal 
of  coral  sand,  which  is  excellent  manure,  I may  say  the  very  best  manure,  which  lies  there 
neglected.  At  Bantry  about  £5,000  a-year  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  coral  sand; 
there  is  coral  sand  at  Streamstown,  in  Connemara,  which,  I venture  to  say,  is  equal  to 
guano.  I mention  this  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  where  a most  abundant  supply  of 
this  manure  can  be  had. 
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6.  Where  at  Bantry  do  they  get  the  sand  they  give  £5,000'  a-yea^r  for  ?— It  is  got  near 
the  island  of  Whiddy,  and  near  Glengarriff ; it  is  raised  in  two  or  three  fathoms  -water,  but 
at  Streamstown  it  is  perfectly  dry. 

7.  W^hen  you  speak  of  £5,000  a^year,  do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  value  of  the  crops 
produced,  or  that  that  is  the  value  of  the  sand  itself  ? — It  is  the  price  paid  for  the  sand. 

^ 8.  That  is  the  absolute  value  of  the  labour  upon  the  sand,  and  of  the  sand,  and  not  the 
yalue  of  the  crops  ? — It  is  the  value  of  the  sand ; and  where  it  is  used  it  gives  a better  crop 
of  wheat  than  any  other  manure  used  in  that  district. 

9.  To  what  land  is  it  applicable  ? — It  is  applicable  to  heavy  land  and  bog  land,  but  is  used 
with  advantage  on  aU  land. 

10.  How  does  that  accord  with  the  land  of  Connemara? — There  is  no  land  to  which  it  is 
go  well  adapted,  and  there  is  no  part  of  Ireland  where  cultivation  could  be  more  easily 
extended,  because  the  entire  of  Connemara  is  almost  naturally  drained  ; and  where  this  sand 
has  been  used  in  Connemara  there  are  no  finer  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes.  The  Connemara 
oats  and  the  Belmullet  oats  have  a high  character  in  the  English  marlcets.  Distress  is 
caused  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  by  the  sale  of  standing  crops,  particularly  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  near  Ardara. 

11.  For  what  purpose? — To  obtain  money  to  supply  farmers  with  potatoes  and  meal 
during  the  summer ; at  the  same  place  meal  is  disposed  of  on  very  usurious  terms. 

12.  Have  you  observed  whether  the  sale  of  standing  crops  is  more  prevalent  where  the 
land  is  held  in  common  ? — What  in  Donegal  is  called  rundale ; I think  it  is  more  common  in 
those  c^es.  In  the  south  of  Ireland  a practice  prevails  of  selling  potatoes  in  the  month  of 
March,  to  be  paid  for  in  September,  at  the  highest  price  between  March  and  September. 

13.  You  are  aware  of  your  own  knowledge  of  standing  crops  and  potatoes  being  sold  in 
the  way  you  have  mentioned  ? — ^Yes. 

14.  Should  you  say  that  that  was  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  distress  ? Why,  I think 

it  must  be  both  cause  and  effect.  It  is  distress  that  forces  the  sale.  Such  sales  took  place 
rather  extensively  in  1837.  I was  in  Donegal  when  Sir  John  Hill  was  sent  down  by  the 
Treasury,  and  there  was  then  very  great  distress.  My  reason  for  mentioning  it  is,  that  I 
suggested  to  Lord  Courtenay  when  he  was  bringing  in  a bill  relative  to  loans,  that  it  would 
be  well  to  introduce  a clause  to  prevent  the  sale  of  provisions  in  Ireland,  except  at  the  price 
of  the  day  the  sale  was  made,  as  a means  of  saving  the  farmers  from  such  contracts. 

15.  In  those  cases,  though  the  potatoes  are  sold  in  Marcli  they  are  not  paid  for  till 
September  ? — No. 

16.  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  sale  ? — The  seller  has  the  range  of  the  prices  between 
tie  two  periods. 

17.  What  is  the  advantage  of  selling  them  in  March? — The  potatoes  shrink  in  weight 
between  March  and  September,  and  the  seller  has,  as  I before  stated,  the  advantage  of  the 
July  pi'iee. 

18.  It  is  a species  of  usury  practised  by  the  farmer,  who  raises  the  price  of  provisions  to 
the  labourer  ? — It  is  not  to  the  labourer  alone  it  extends  ; the  small  farmers  purchase  on 
these  terms  from  the  large  farmers. 

19.  Is  it  usual  for  the  farmers  to  pay  the  labourers  in  kind,  or  by  truck  ? — That  depends 
upon  the  part  of  Ireland : in  some  places  it  is  usual  to  pay  in  truck,  or  the  farmer  gives 
out  a piece  of  land,  for  which  the  labourer  is  obliged  to  give  laboim  at  4rf.  or  Gd.  a 
day.  I now  come  to  what  may  be  called  giant  land  agencies,  which  cause  a good  deal 
of  mismanagement  of  estates ; as,  where  the  land  agent  resides  in  Dublin,  or  at  some 
other  place,  having  the  management  of  estates  to  the  amount  of  £100,000  or  £150.000 
a year,  and  where  those  estates  are  managed  by  bailiffs.  I also  think  the  present  system 
of  leaving  the  appointment  of  a receiver  to  the  plaintiff  in  a cause  in  courts  of  equity 
is  extremely  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  landed  proprietor,  who  is  the  defendant. 
Suppose  there  is  a bill  filed  by  a mortgagee,  for  the  repayment  of  £1,000  charged  upon 
an  estate  of  £1,000  a year,  the  mortgagee  has  the  power  of  appointing  his  agent. 

20.  What  is  the  practice  in  those  cases  ? — The  practice  of  courts  of  equity  in  Ireland  is, 
that  the  plaintiff  proposes  one  person  as  receiver,  the  defendant  another ; but  the  person 
nominated  by  whoever  has  the  carriage  of  the  order  is  appointed. 

21.  Is  it  not  usual  for  deeds  of  mortgage,  in  this  country,  to  contain  a proviso,  that  the 
party  lendmg  the  money  shall  appoint  the  receiver  ? — Yes  ; latterly,  it  has  been  so,  a good 
Seal  5 and  it  is  now  usual  to  introduce  into  deeds,  a covenant,  that  if  the  interest  is  not  paid 
mthin  six  months,  or  some  specified  time,  the  mortgagee  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  a 
receiver.  It  is  also  very  injurious  to  estates,  under  courts  of  equity,  to  appoint  a'tfcorneys 
as  land  agents.  I know  a case  where  a receiver  was  lately  appointed ; though  the  defendant 
named  a land  agent  who  lived  near  the  estate,  yet  the  master  appointed  a person  named  by 
the  plaintiff,  being  an  attorney,  residing  very  nearly  120  miles  from  the  estate,  who  seldom 
visits  it.  In  every  case,  courts  of  equity  should  appoint  land  agents  who  reside  near  estates 
under  the  management  of  the  courts.  I could  name  many  land  agents  who  are  in  the 
receipt  of  a very  large  amount  of  rent,  but  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  so ; some  are 
in  the  receipt  of  £100,000  a-year.  It  is  desirable  in  every  case  that  a land  agent  should 
be  resident  on  or  near  the  estate.  I merely  mention  this  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  the 
advantage  of  reddent  agents. 

22.  Do  yoii  state  that  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  appoint  attorneys  as  receivers  ? — I am 
sorry  to  say  that  there  are  too  many  instances  of  it. 

23.  Are  those  attorneys  also  the  law  agents  in  respect  of  the  estate  of  which  they  are  the 
receivers  ? — I know  of  no  cases  where  they  are  the  law  agents. 

Y 2 


9th  January,  1844. 

27. 

John  Jagoe,  esq. 
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27. 

John  Jsgoe,  esq. 


24.  When  an  attorney  is  appointed  the  receiver,  has  he  the  power  of  acting  as  attorney 
for  the  estate  in  suing  the  tenants  or  drawing  leases  ?— The  usual  practice  is  that  he  uses  the 
name  of  a friendly  attorney,  who  appears  as  his  attorney,  and  in  ins  name  attachments, 
passing  accounts,  and  different  other  proceedings  incident  to  an  estate  under  a court  oi  equity, 

25?^  According  to  what  you  state,  the  receiver  being  an  attorney,  brides  the  fees  he 
receives  in  that  capacity,  receives  also  the  costs  for  acting  as  attorney  ? — Ihe  receiver,  as  I 
before  stated,  gets  a friendly  attorney  who  permits  him  his  name. 

26.  So  that  in  substance  he  gets  fees  and  gets  costs? — Yes.  a . . 

27  Would  a master  in  chancery  or  the  court  of  chancery  have  the  power  oi  appointing 
the  law  agent  as  weU  as  the  receiver  ?— If  such  a power  exists ; but  I have  not  ^own  it  to 
be  exercised.  Since  the  passing  of  the  6th  and  6th  of  William  IV.,  the  mischief  has  become 
much  greater  from  the  increased  number  of  receivers  : any  person  having  a judgment  now 
upon  an  estate,  can  by  petition  put  a receiver  over  it.  , . , ^ 

28.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  those  powers  have  been  extensively  acted  upon? — 
Yes  they  have  been  extensively  acted  upon ; and  though  it  has  given  great  facilities  to 
creditors,  it  has  been  exceedingly  injurious  and  oppressive  to  land  proprietors  who  may 
not  have  the  means  of  procuring  a sum  of  money  on  such  short  notice  as  a ten  day  conditional 


order  to  pay  off  the  judgment.  . 

29  Are  receivers  in  those  eases  appomted  m the  same  manner  as  receivers  are  under  the 
court  of  chancery  ?— In  the  same  manner,  but  there  is  some  difference  in  practice  which  may 
operate  favourably  to  defendants.  The  judgment  creditor  must  compel  the  receiver  to 
account  every  twelve  months ; if  not,  he  is  liable  for  the  amount  of  the  rent : but  that  is  not 
the  case  where  a mortgagee  files  a bill,  or  any  other  person  who  has  a charge  upon  the  land 


createa  oy  aeea  or  wm.  , . a c t>  av  i 

30.  How  frequently  are  receivers  in  those  cases  obliged  to  account  I — Jdy  the  new  rules, 
receivers  are  obUged  to  account  in  the  court  of  chancery  every  year.  . ^ ^ . 

31'.  What  becomes  of  the  rent  of  the  estate  the  receiver  may  have  received  during  the 

year?— He  lodges  it  generally  at  a bank  to  his  own  credit. 

32.  Then,  in  what  manner  are  the  charges  upon  the  estate  paid  during  the  year  I li  a 
person  having  a charge  upon  the  estate  desires  to  obtain  payment,  wbat  ^e  the  means 
taken  ?— He  must  apply  to  the  court,  and,  if  there  is  a consent  from  all  parties,  there  may 
be  an  order  made  upon  the  receiver  to  pay  to  the  parties  in  the  suit  or  matter,  the  rents  as 
collected;  in  which  case  the  money  is  not  paid  into  court,  but  to  the  creditors.  It  is  the 
practice,  when  insurances  are  effected  upon  the  lives  of  tenants  for  life,  for  the  receiver  to 
get  an  order  to  pay  those  insurances  first,  to  secure  the  policies  for  the  creditors. 

33.  To  pay  them  from  time  to  time  without  the  necessity  of  applying  for  a fresh  order 

in  every  case  ? If  an  order  is  once  made,  there  is  no  occasion  for  a fresh  order,  unless 

some  party  applies  to  have  it  varied.  „ m 

34.  In  what  manner  is  the  receiver  compelled  to  pay  within  a year  ? — The  solicitor  of  the 
creditor  can  apply  for  an  order  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  a year,  after  service  of 
which  upon  the  receiver,  he  must  come  in  and  pass  his  accounts,  or  show  cause  against 


doing  so. 

35.  Does  that  involve  costs  ? — It  does. 

36.  If  a creditor  has  a friend  a receiver,  may  not  unnecessary  costs  be  incurred  in  that 
way  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor  and  his  friend  ?— Yes,  there  may  ; but  the  creditor  can 
have  no  benefit. 

37.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  your  own  knowledge  how  that  takes  place,  where 

unnecessary  costs  are  incurred  ? — I know  a case  where  a receiver  omitted  mtentionally  a 
number  of  tenants’  names,  and  the  defendant  has  been  obliged  to  serve  him  with  a notice  to 
amend  the  rental.  It  will  become  a question  whether,  upon  the  amending  the  rental,  tlie 
master  will  give  costs  against  the  receiver.  Of  course  he  cannot  against  the  defendant : but 
if  he  does  not  give  them  against  the  receiver,  they  must  be  in  effect  against  the  defendant, 
because  they  must  bo  paid  out  of  the  fund.  The  costs  incurred  by  receivers  over  estates  in 
this  country  must  be  immense.  ...  . . 

38.  Has  the  receiver  the  power  of  suing  tenants  or  distraining,  without  an  application  to 

the  court  ? He  had  not,  until  the  late  orders  of  the  court  of  chancery.  Formerly  it  was 

necessary  that  a month’s  notice  should  be  given ; but  now  that  is  not  the  case,  and  a receiver 
can  distrain  in  five  months  after  the  rent  is  due.  The  exchequer  practice  is  that  a receiver 
cannot  distrain  without  an  order  of  the  court ; and  as  the  order  is  in  force  only  twelve  months, 
renewing  it  is  not  only  expensive  to  the  estate,  but  troublesome.  The  exchequer  practice 
should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  chancery. 

39.  Supposing  the  receiver  to  be  an  attorney,  has  he  the  power  of  charging  for  notices 
served  on’ tenants,  or  is  that  part  of  the  duty  of  the  receiver  ? — Yes,  he  would  be  allowed 
the  expenses  incurred  in  serving  the  notices : costs  of  obtaining  the  order  he  would  charge 


as  law  costs. 

40.  In  the  event  of  a lease  expiring,  and  a new  lease  being  granted  in  the  case  ot  a 
receivership  under  the  court  of  chancery,  can  you  state  how  that  process  is  effected  ? — The 
practice  differs  in  the  court  of  exchequer  from  the  court  of  chancery.  The  usual  course  m 
the  court  of  exchequer  is  that  the  receiver  applies  by  motion  on  affidavit,  and  a conditional 
order  is  granted  in  the  first  instance,  which  (if  no  cause  is  shown  against  it)  is  made  absolute 
in  ten  days.  Then  an  order  is  made  referring  the  matter  to  the  chief  remembrancer,  who 
puts  up  the  lands  to  the  best  bidder.  The  minimum  expense  of  leases  may  be  about  £10,  but 
it  may  be  more,  according  to  the  stamp  duty. 
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41.  Who  pi’epares  the  leases? — There  is  an  officer  of  the  court  who  has  certain  fees  for 
preparing  them  ; but  they  are  generally  prepared  by  the  attorney. 

^ 42.  What  discretion  has  the  receiver  with  regard  to  accepting  the  hio-hest  tender  ? It  is 

the  remembrancer  who  has  the  discretion ; the  receiver  has  none.  With  regard  to  the 
remembrancer,  he  gives  a preference  to  the  tenants  in  possession. 

43.  Though  they  may  not  tender  so  large  a sum  ?— If  it  appears  that  they  have  cultivated 
the  lands  properly,  the  remembrancer  may  exercise  a discretion  provided  the  bidding  is  not 
much  under. 

44.  In  the  case  of  putting  up  land  to  be  let,  do  you  happen  to  know  whether  attorneys 
ever  play  into  each  other’s  hands,  in  order  to  accumulate  costs,  where  the  vendor  may  object 
to  the  receiver  letting  the  lands  before  the  master  ?— In  the  sale  of  lands  they  may,  but 
there  cannot  be  in  lettings,  as  in  that  case  tlie  question  of  title  does  not  arise ; but  where 
lands  are  sold  under  the  court,  costs  are  very  frequently  incurred  in  consequence  of  a defect 
ill  the  title,  in  which  case  the  attorney  for  the  purchaser,  or  trustee  for  the  purchaser,  if  he 
can  find  a flaw  in  the  title,  of  which  he  wishes  to  take  advantage,  has  often  a large  bill  of 
costs  against  the  estate. 

45.  Is  it  the  practice  for  attorneys  to  purchase  for  themselves,  or  trustees  to  purchase  for 
themselves  in  any  cases  ? — Yes  ; I have  known  some  cases  where  attorneys  have  purchased 
for  themselves,  though  nominally  for  other  parties ; of  course  in  all  cases  they  purchase  either 
for  their  regular  clients  or  as  trustees  for  the  parties  who  employ  them  for  the  occasion. 

46.  Would  a purchase  by  the  attorney  in  a cause  be  sanctioned  by  the  court,  if  brought 

under  the  notice  of  the  court  ? — I do  not  think  it  would.  I speak  of  solicitors  in  the  cause, 
not  those  who  are  professionally  engaged  to  bid.  ’ 

47.  Does  their  profit  arise  from  the  sale  of  the  property,  or  from  the  bill  of  costs  which 
may  be  incurred  in  consequence  of  a defect  in  the  title  ?— it  arises  from  both.  Costs  may 
be  incurred  in  consequence  of  a defect  in  the  title  as  well  as  if  the  title  is  satisfactory.  I 
shall  give  an  instance  of  what  sometimes  occurs.  An  estate  in  the  county  of  Galway  was 
put  up  and  knocked  down  for  £20,000 ; its  value  was  above  £30,000.  A gentleman  agreed 
with  the  inheritor  that  if  he  opened  the  sale  and  bid  up  as  far  as  £30,000  they  were  to  divide 
the  difference ; that  is,  the  person  who  opened  the  sale  was  to  have  £5,000,  the  inheritor 
getting  £25,000  for  the  property ; and  if  the  person  who  opened  the  sale  was  declared  the 
purchaser,  he  was  to  get  the  estate  at  £25,000,  by  which  the  inheritor  derived  a good  deal' 
of  advantage ; but  there  arc  cases  of  an  opposite  nature  where  the  inheritor  may  suffer  a 
good  deal  of  injury. 

48.  Can  you  state  whether  property  to  any  lai’ge  amount  in  Ireland  is  managed  under  the 
courts  ?— I should  say  to  a very  large  amount.  There  is  not  much  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ; 
there  are  a few  estates  in  the  county  of  Cork  under  the  courts  ; but  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
there  are  a great  many. 

49.  You  have  stated  that  you  attributed  to  wliat  you  called  giant  land  agencies,  in  some 
degree,  the  distress  that  prevails  amongst  the  agriculturists ; in  what  way  is  that  distress 
created  by  those  agencies  ? — It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  agent  who  resides  in  Dublin 
can  give  that  attention  to  the  management  of  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Galway  which  it 
requires.  In  those  cases  the  land  agent  only  looks  to  the  recovery  of  the  rent ; he  cannot 
devote  the  time  which  is  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  estate. 

50.  In  the  cases  of  such  agencies,  can  you  state  whether  resident  agents  are  not  frequently 
employed  under  the  agency  house  in  Dublin  ? — I do  not  know  any  case  where  resident 
agents  are  employed,  but  they  may  be ; and  if  they  are,  in  that  case  the  proprietors 
should  pay  agents’  fees  to  two  persons,  which  would  be  enough  to  preA'ent  the  appointment 
of  under  agents. 

51.  To  what  countjf  do  you  pai-ticularly  refer  in  which  yon  are  acquainted  with  properties 
so  situated  ? — There  is  a good  deal  of  property  of  that  description  in  Galway  and  Mayo. 

52.  You  have  said  that  there  were  not  so  many  cases  of  properties  under  receivers  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  as  in  other  parts  ? — I say  there  are  not  so  many  in  the  county  of  Cork 
as  in  Mayo  and  Galway. 

53.  To  what  part  of  the  country  did  you  refer  when  you  said,  you  did  not  know  of  any 
resident  agent  under  the  giant  agencies  ? — Galway  and  Mayo,  and  perhaps  Roscommon. 

54.  In  what  counties  are  you  aware  that  those  agencies  exist  ? Galway  and  Mayo. 

55. _  Are  those  agencies  confined  to  those  counties  ? — I should  think  they  exist  in  other 
counties,  but  not  to  such  a great  extent. 

_ 56.  In  those  cases  can  you  state  whether  it  is  the  practice  to  advance  money  to  landlords 
m order  to  obtain  agencies  ? — I can,  from  what  came  under  my  own  observation.  Suppose  a 
landed  proprietor  came  to  an  agent  in  Dublin,  and  said,  “ If  you  get  me  £50,000,  I will  give 
jou  my  land  agency.”  The  land  agent  then  treats  with  another  part;jr,  ivho  has  a procuration 
lee  for  his  trouble  in  procuring  the  amount  that  is  required  ; and  it  is  a common  practice  to 
get  loans  effected  in  that  way,  and  by  that  means  agencies. 

57.  That  you  have  the  means  of  knowing,  without  particulai-ising  cases? ^Yes,  I have. 

58.  The  procuration  fee  is  paid  by  the  party  borrowing  the  money;  is  it  higher  in 
England  than  in  Ireland  ? — In  England  the  procuration  fee  is  generally  5s.  per  cent.;  in 
Ireland  it  is  often  £2  2s.,  or  £3  per  cent,  according  to  agreement. 

59.  The  landlord  has  in  the  first  instance  to  pay  that  to  procure  the  money,  and,  upon 
obtainmg  this  loan,  appoints  a certain  house  his  agents  ?_It  is  not  paid  except  the  loan  is 
procured.  The  expense  of  searches  and  investigating  title  is  so  heavy  that  proprietors  are 
prevented  from  borrowing  small  sums,  or,  indeed,  in  many  instances  of  disposing  of  their, 
estates.  If  it  were  possible  to  reduce  that  expense  in  any  way  it  would  be  extremely 


9i/i  January,  1844. 
John  Jngoe,  esq. 
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„ ■ r ifui  boneScial  I beg  io  call  tbe  atteEtion  of  the  commissioners  to  the  late  stamp  act.  Before 
8,i  1844,  ^ f ^ it  necessary  to  pay  a lov  stamp  doty  npon  searches  m tie 

2?;  Srofe  MW  the  stamp  'duty  is  1.  upon  erory  extract,  which  has  mcre^cd  the 

J.I.,  rjoe,..,,  eSeS  “»“derably.  Xbill  for  the  protection  of  purchasers  and, ncnmbrancors 

Produced  in  the  last  sessioV  of  parliament.  .If  that  bill  P>7te?o°r„i "oneT  ' 

be  a Tery  great  advantage  to  land  proprietors  m Ireland  who  want  to  borrow  monei  or 
sell  estatL^  The  measi^e  proposed  the  establishment  of  a general  registry  office.  aNon- 
f rSefmnst  be  made  in  tie  cLmon  pte.  queen’s 

and  searches  must  be  made  for  crown  bonds  and  recognisancej  md  a general  search  m the 
recristrv  office  as  well  as  a search  for  fines  and  recoveries,  pendenp 

irCtas  as  win  as  stamp  duties  paid  upon  emih  search  ?-Ves,  foes  and  stamp  duty 

"6fL?prsrV;”ti\trSO  « incumbrance,  is  it  necessarr  to  go 

through  thl  whole  process  again,  upon  the  second  charge,  or  is  there  any  record 'kept  to 
which^you  can  refer^upon  commencing  a second  search  from  in  l^/o'Tf 

itirei^MdS^iir rtrtU,fp"4 

extent  of  the 

setmcii  f—fes  ildopends  upon  the  extent  of  the  search ; but  there  is  no  authentic  record 

of  tie  sealch’in  tho^oiirt,  Ld  if  the  search  is  lest,  7*-  Z ftefcTs  S." 

search  was  formerly  mueh  less  expensive  than  a negative  search,  but  now  there  is  little 

“rThc^  ycVhlltlitealing  with  the  title,  to  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  that  search, 
voii  have  nothing  official  ?_Not  as  in  the  case  of  a negative  search. 

Safnifat™  search  yon  have  an  official  document?  Jes,  the  certifioatc  of  to 
oaceraito  its  S correct.  ^It  is  a great  omission  in  onr  courts  in  entermg  judgments 
the  naZ  whom  the  judgment  is  agSnst  not  heing  accurately  desenbed,  nor  the  land 
chZelwe  Zb  the  iidgSent  given!  there  may  be  ten  John  Bobmsons,  and  there  u s 
gZfdifcnltj  in  findingZho  tfe  particular  John  Robinson  is  It  would  be  well  to  bare 
frZ"Z  this  respect  take  |lace,  which  would  lessen  the  expense  and  difficnltj  cl 

“ P>“  ”S  adopted  of  holding  a search  made  three  years  ago,  where 

deeds  were  executed,  in  consequence  of  that  search  to  bo  toal  for  any  frfure  s®”* 
mieht  be  requisite;  might  not  the  question  arise  whether  the  search  was  made  m 1841  by 
parties  acting  in  collusion,  and  the  creditor  had  been  injured  m his  "g^f  ^ZZcZ 
No  person  will  lend  money  without  making  a general  search,  no  matter  whothei  a searcii 
was  made  bv  the  former  incumbrancer  or  not.  • • f 

66  In  the  case  of  a negative  search,  no  collusion  of  the  attorneys  can  mischief 

unless  the  officer  is  also  acting  in  collusion ; you  have  his  responsibility  ?— Wo  collusion  can 
take  place,  unless  the  officer  is  a party,  m the  case  of  a negative  search. 

67^  In  what  manner  are  the  rents  usually  received  by  those  agency  houses  to  which  you 
have  referred;  do  they  accept  hills  from  the  tenants  ?_Yes,  that  is  a very  common  practice. 

68.  Can  you  give  an  account  of  the  charges  upon  that  mode  of  proceeding — No  ,1 
never  heard  that  they  charged  anything  beyond  the  common  charge  of  mteresl  and 

Z™  iTtho  discount  added  to  the  bill  ?— What  is  charged  by  the  bank  is,  of  course,  placed 

*°  70.'  IdZyet' known  any  case  of  that  kind  ?— Yes.  I have  a knowledge  of  bills  drawn 
by  those  large  houses  upon  tenants.  Many  proprietors  of  estates  so  managed  mo  in 
England  or  upon  the  continent,  and  the  agents  must  make  their  remittances,  which  ttey 
are  enabled  to  do  by  discounting  bills,  or  getting  advances  from  banks.  I have  heard  that 
the  banks  in  the  west  of  Ireland  are  in  the  habit  of  advancing  money  to  land  agents  to 

ZL'ihies'the  tenant  pay  the  discount  ?— Yes,  of  course,  he  does  ; the  accommodation  is 

often  for  his  advantage.  , j xt.  * e.«4tlne  liis 

72.  Suppose  a bill  passed  by  a tenant,  who  pays  the  discount,  and  the  agent  settles  ins 

account  with  the  landlord  in  the  time  that  intervenes  between  the  acceptance  and 
payment  of  the  bill,  does  the  agent  give  to  the  proprietor  the  benefit  ot  that  or  not . 
some  oases  he  does,  and  sometimes  not.  In  all  those  cases  it  is  the  agent  whom  the  ham 
looks  to,  and  the  agent  looks  to  the  tenant.  , , j ■ j.i>„ 

73.  Is  it  the  practice  to  charge  the  sums  produced  by  the' bills,  when  lodged  m tlie  o , 

as  an  advance  to  the  landlord,  payable  by  the  landlord  with  interest  .-—I  canno  say , 
practice  must  vary,  as  it  depends  a great  deal  upon  the  landlord.  I shall  j 

instances  where  resident  agents  have  been  highly  beneficial.  In  all  parts  o . , ’ 
turning  out  tenants,  upon  the  expiration  of  leases,  should,  if  possible,  be  ^''^oide  , 

been  extremely  injurious  to  both  landlord  and  tenant.  Suppose  a lease  tor  tiree 
thirty-one  years,  the  tenants  under  such  a lease  are  generally  improvident,  as  it  is 
when  it  may  terminate,  and  the  tenants  seldom  think  of  preparing  for  that  event , y 
such  a lease  expires,  there  are  generally  a number  of  under-tenants  upon  the  lanos, 
in  too  many  cases,  those  under-tenants  are  put  out  of  possession  by  the  heaa  iJmm 
What  Colonel  Conolly  has  effected  in  Donegal,  if  acted  on  generally, 
the  excess  of  population  which  was  upon  some  parts  of  his  estate,  but  distributing 
upon  the  unreclaimed  portion,  would  be  advantageous  to  landlord  and  tenant. 
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74.  Have  you  visited  his  estates  -’—Yes.  I am  acquainted  with  his  Donegal  estate,  where 
there  was  what  is  caUed  rnndale,  or  a village  holding  a large  farm  in  common,  wh  ch  was 
very  injurious  to  the  tenantry.  Colonel  Oonolly  divided  his  mountain  districts  into  small 
lota,  broke  up  the  villages,  and  placed  each  tenant  upon  a separate  lot ; he  gave,  I believe, 
£5,  slate  and  timber,  to  each  tenant,  to  build  a house,  and  if  I mistake  not  Ts  rmh  has 
increMed  from  £8,000  a-year  to  £14  000,  which  is  well  paid  without  distrainine,  and  without 
the  effects  of  excessive  population  being  at  all  felt  in  that  part  of  the  countiT  and  he  hi 
l-lj  » lonnna  rent  to  the  tenants  he  has  located  on  waste  lands 
upwrdT  ^ Ho  gave  from  six  acres 

76.  Were  those  &rms  upon  lands  which  had  been  in  a very  uncultivated  and  unimproved 
state  previously  ?_He  broke  up  the  cultivated  villages,  and  divided  the  cultivated  3 
uncultivated  land,  m some  instances ; m others,  he  allotted  waste  land 

77.  Did  he  give  some  to  each  ! He  divided  the  halt  cultivated  land  into  strips,  and  gave 

some  up  and  low  land , the  allotted  land  in  the  mountain  districts  was  unreclaimed  • it  was 
mere  peat  or  turt.  ’ 

78.  How  long  has  this  system  been  in  operation  ?_I  am  not  certain,  but  it  mnst  have 

been  for  some  years.  ’ 

79.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  mon  the  popnlation  of  the  neighbonrhood  in  general 

have  they  been  pretty  orderly  ?_E.xtremely  peaceable  and  orderly;  yon  never  hear  of 
any  outrage  m that  part  of  the  country.  ^ 

80.  You  have  referred  to  the  course  taken  by  Colonel  Conolly ; are  you  yourself 
cognizant  of  any  case  m which  a contrary  course  has  been  taken  and  attended  with  different 
effects  1 — 1 am. 

81.  In  what  county  has  it  been  ?— In  the  county  of  Cork. 

82.  Give  us  any  particulai’s  relating  to  it,  which  you  are  able  to  state  ?— On  the  expira- 
tion of  a lease  for  lives,  a land  proprietor  removed  about  200  individuals  ^ 

nf'  f?”'  .f of  Isndl-I  should  think  from  three  or  four  thousand  acres 

although  he  had  quite  enough  of  good  mountain  land,  upon  which  he  might  have  locatecl 
every  one,  and  d he  had  done  so,  it  would  have  greatly  improved  the  value  of  his  estate, 
and  saved  him  from  the  odium  of  being  an  exterminator. 

84.  What  course  did  he  pursue  with  regard  to  the  lands  from  which  the  individuals  were 
removed  i — He  united  farms  m some  instances. 

*’1°“'“'’  "'a*®  ™ '—I  •‘OO’'  soont  many  of  them 

oimc  into  the  neighbonrmg  town,  and  built  up  sheds  by  placing  sticks  against  vacmt  walls 
and  there  they  remained  tffl  disease  and  want,  and  the  oecaslonaf  immigration  of  them  to  other 
places,  swept  them  away.  ° 

86.  How  far  are  the  facts  you  have  adverted  to  within  your  own  knowledge  !_Thev  are 
all  facts  withm  my  own  knowledge ; and  I am  satisfied  that  the  effect  of  removing  tenants  in 
that  way  must  have  had  a considerable  mfiuence  in  lessening  the  population  since® the  census 
before  the  last  was  taken,  and  increasing  outrage. 

87.  Do  you  know  '^hether,  in  the  case  you  have  alluded  to,  any  compensation  was  made 

to  the  tenants  removed  ? — Not  one  shilling.  ^ 

88.  Can  you  tell  us  the  name  of  any  person  resident  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  which 

A can  jearn  more  particulars  upon  this  subject?— I can.  I am 

satisfied  tMt  all  a^anan  crime  m Ireland,  is  caused  by  the  mismanagement  of  estates,  and 
population  is  excessive.  There  is  another  circumstance 
connected  the  last  head  which  I should  wish  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  effect  of 
borrowing  Enghsh_  money  by  Irish  land  proprietors.  I think  consolidating  debts  upon  an 
estete  and  borrowing  largely  from  English  capitalists  is  very  injurious  to  this  country,  for 
the  mterest  of  money  pmd  upon  those  loans  becomes  part  of  the  absentee  drain ; and  I think 
would  be  a great  deal  more  advantageous  for  those  proprietors,  and  for  Ireland  eenerallv 
were  a portion  of  those  estates  sold  off  to  pay  debts,  instead  of  borrowing  moneyf  It  may 
he  said  that  we  have  not  capital  enough  in  Ireland  to  purchase  estates,  if  in  the  market  • I - 
hwe  been  informed  that  there  is,  belonging  to  Cork,  one  mhlion  of  unemployed  capital  in 
m&s,  in  savings’  banks,  and  pubhc  securities.  ^ 

“jested  in  savings’  banks  could  not  be  employed  in  loans  ?— No,  but  it  is 
/TVki- ^ amount  of  capital  among  merchants,  and  retired  traders 

pLtl!  t7®  ""  greater  opportunity  of  knowing  their  wealth  than  I have  that  of  other 

wnnllon  fit,  -fespeetable  importer  of  English  goods  told  me,  that  in  ten  years,  a 

coiiM  draper,  m a provincial  town,  can  make  a larger  fortune  than  he 

‘wenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  in  all  his  Kfe,  I mention  this  to  show  the 
rapid  iwrease  of  capital  m Ireland,  notwithstanding  all  our  apparent  wretchedness, 
eivfl  fy  of  same  kind  come  under  your  own  observation  ?— Yes ; I can' 

or  twi^Tvr*  ^ ^ of  Skibbereen  who  has  not  been  more  than  ten 

estait . “ business,  and  he  has  expended  a considerable  sum  lately  in  purchasing  an 

, this  IS  a letter  of  constant  occurrence  m all  provincial  towns  at  present 
sinffoiar  “ Provincial  towns  in  Ireland,  that  what  you  have  stated  now  is  not 

"JlfecEa  StrjirXi'  ^'taimiilating  io 

of  tho  Jol’I  J y““  “yitalo  tint,  circumstance  ?— It  is  attributable  to  the  great  increase 

and  inchnSn’^'^v'^^  “crease  of  wealth  amongst  that  population ; to  the  greater  power 

ncdnation  which  ^e  now  possessed  of  purchasing  the  comforts  of  life  than  formerly, 
u consider  that  that  increase  of  wealth  amongst  the  merchants  in  provincial  tomiB 


9lh  January,  1844. 
Jobn  Jagoe,  esg. 
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Jpfen  Jagoe,  esq. 


3<i  1844.  is  strong  evidence  of  improvement  among  the  arenmnlato 

pnrchm>ers  was  improving  the  “1S3I. 

Sh^'oSd  Z”S  n“  sSSgm.  annna^nm  ^ 

pnrchi.e.  of  government  secnrities,  ‘"meS  “K'  etrf  proVS  t , 

what  I intend  to  recommend  as  a disnosing^of  his  estate  than  at  present,  which 

S";  nitrate?"  ‘1-® 

securities  would  be  in  Aat  case  invested  in  land.  purchase,  that  there  is  abundant 

94.  You  conceive  if  there  ms  L isSd  to  continue  the  fetters  upon 

capital  in  Ireland  to  purchase  t _ • , , -1  + ^ a more  simple  mode  of  assurance  thsui 

estates.  The  fines  and  recoveries  bdl  .J^hstitut^  mo^e^  ^ 

the  expensive  mode  9^  *“f  ^„er  to  do  mhat  he  Mn  effect,  bj  enrolling  j 

proprietor  in  possession  of  an  estate  all  p necessary  at  present  to  open  entails. 

Seed  in  the  court  of  chancery  ; £"  Ke  ad  sSS  to  exer;£,vas?e  lands  fr<!m  th.  incur,. 

95.  Do  you  consider  that  it  ^4^,  j*ts  ?-I  think  it  would  be 

«r;LS“ilSt  I of  the  great  difficulties  at  present  in  dispeslng  of  waste  lauds, 

theinoimbrancosoverrunnmg  ^ ^ 

96.  Does  it  appear  to  you  t g ^ J • -x  _„Qductive  a priority,  as  a charge  over 

tract  now  unproductive,  to  give  the  cost  purchase  large  tracts  of  waste 

existing  debts . — From  my  o serv  , ,^,^.  4 4.0^4  can  never  derive  much  advantage; 

land  to  make  a profit  by  cultivating  ‘ia«  ^ or  to  the  country,  is  to 

the  only  way  they  can  ever  epome  p „;gj.  fee  instead  of  a leasehold  interest. 

“if  Whfdnmusupto  “e  woulLfclaimtto^ 

9s:  What  is  yon3ion  of  small  lots?_I  should  have  no  objection  to  lots  which  would 

“Ig^oiTlinftK^mtn  able  to  purchase  alot  of  waste  land  at  the  cost  of  £100 

^=flZTbSai£=h"£SS^^^ 

''iSf  £hii  I'pipllS  XoiS  rtiLessed  of  monntam 

extroL  may  be  ininrions.  It  doubtless  relieves  present  distress  but  unless  the  occup.ei 
tn«  n <5f>ttlpA  interest  in  the  soil,  it  cannot  ensure  permanent  renel. 

102.  To  whom  ?— To  the  tenant,  and  might  be  to  the  landlord,  for  a period  may  come 

when  Colonel  Conolly’s  mode  of  improving  may  produce  an  excess  of  jj  y ^ 

103.  Would  not  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  by  means  of  small 
same  obiection  No  1 there  is  a wide  difference  between  tenants-at-will  and  smal 

proprietors  • for  if  we  argue  from  the  effect  produced  in  other  countries,  where  estates  have 
erbroS  ?p  into  La§  lots  and  sold  in  fee,  we  find  that  population  haa  not  increased,  nor 

have  these  small  farms  been  generally  subdivided.  ^ ev  <,r.A  ‘^wU7Prland  In 

104.  Of  what  country  arc  you  now  speaking  ?— I speak  of  France  md  Switzerland, 
those  countries  small  farms  have  not  been  subdivided  except  by  operation  of 
population  been  increased  in  these  districts  whore  land  is  divided  m smal  fcmtama  W h 
reLd  to  improvements  by  proprietors,  take  that  extensive  tract  of  land  m Mayo  on  wi 
Urn  late  Lord  Lucan  expehded  Inch  large  sums,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  ol  little  value 

eompareito  ^e  4j4„j,  Mr.  Featherstone  acted  upon  in  tta  me 

way  in  the  county  (if  Meath!— They  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  in  travelling  throng 

‘’“lo“°AMVon  aware  of  the  result!— I beUeve  it  is  not  very  favourable,  but  I am  not 

aware  of  what  the  result  has  been.  « i j.  xi  „r.Trovmnent 

107.  Are  yon  aware  of  the  result  at  King  Wilhamstown!— Only  from  the  govein  c l 
reports,  si  if  the  expenditure  at  King  Willlamstown  was  properly  ascertained,  anU  u 
laid  now  let  at  a rent  and  sold,  it  would  not  pay  a remunerative  per  centago 

““l08.'  The  subdivision  has  only  taken  place  within  a veiw  short  time,  ““i ‘'‘j® 
early  to  look  for  a repayment  upon  a property  which  had  been  so  much  negEc  e . 
all  let  at  a rent  it  is  easy  to  know  how  far  it  will  repay  the  outlay,  unless  it  is  to 
rent,  which  I hope  is  not  the  case,  for  if  so  the  government  would  have  the  advantage 
tenants’  improvements,  which  neither  government  nor  proprietors  ought  to  have. 

109.  Are  there  not  in  many  pai-ts  of  Ireland  large  tracts  of  ^ 

for  reclamation,  with  a view  to  profit,  than  the  land  at  King  Wilhamstown  — x es , 
in  Galway  and  Mayo  is  far  better.  ^ , Lgst 

no.  Without  reference  to  bog  are  not  there  large  tracts  of  land  which 
described  as  mountain  land,  upon  which  improvements  may  be  made,  so  as  to  mere 
amount  of  produce  very  largely,  at  a reasonable  expense  ? — Yes,  there  are , 
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111  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  produce  may  not 
be  increased  at  a reasonable  expense,  so  as  to  afford  a fair  remuneration,  in  the  shape  of 
increased  rent,  for  the  outlay  ? — Upon  the  lands  alluded  to,  the  increase  spoken  of  may  take 
•nlace’  the  Sligo  mountains  are  favourable  for  improvements;  what  are  called  Taaffe’s 
mountains  are  very  capable  of  improvement.  There  is  a great  deal  of  mountain  upon  Lord 
Sligo’s  property,  particularly  between  the  Killeries  and  Westport,  which  might  be  brought 
into  profitable  cultivation. 

112.  Are  you  acquainted  with  that  tract  of  country  in  the  county  of  Kerry  upon  which 
Lord  Headly  has  made  improvements  ? — Yes. 

113.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  money  results? — I do  not;  but  cultivation  has  been 

carried  on  to  a very  great  extent  on  the  dry  mountain  and  is  capable  of  improvement. 
If  you  look  to  the  character  of  all  the  Kerry  mountains,  they  ai’e  more  capable  of  improve- 
ment than  mountains  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Even  the  very  upper  land  you  speak  of,  if 
sold  iu  reasonable  lots,  would  be  sooner  brought  into  a course  of  steady  cultivation  by  the 
tiurchasers  of  those  small  lots  than  if  a capitalist  bought  an  immense  extent  of  it  to  cultivate ; 
therefore  that  which  extends  improvement  most  rapidly  is  to  be  preferred,  if  there  was  no 
other  reason.  , . 

114.  Then  you  tliink  that  the  feeling  of  proprietorship  would  give  a stimulus  which  being 

a tenant  would  not  ? Certainly ; to  improve  that  which  a man  could  not  be  dispossessed  of 

would  develops  all  the  energies  of  the  owner. 

115.  Have  you  observed  any  eases  in  which  commons  have  been  taken  in  by  persons, 
and  occupied  for  a certain  time,  by  which  they  have  acquired  the  proprietorships  of  those 
portions  of  the  common? — Yes,  there  is  the  common  of  Lusk. 

^116.  Are  they  improving? — They  are.  On  the  common  mountain,  near  Clonakilty^ 
which  has  been  taken  in,  and  is  now  held  by  adverse  possession,  the  tenantry  are  improving; 
they  are  very  comfortable  : and  I scarcely  know  an  instance  where  land  has  been  taken  in 
from  a common  that  the  tenantry  are  not  living  very  comfortably,  so  much  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  acquire  the  parliamentary  franchise.  "With  regard  to  tenure,  it  is  extremely  injurious 
to  this  country  that  the  franchise  should  depend  upon  it.  The  right  to  vote  should  not 
depend  upon  the  possessor  having  a lease  of  his  land.  In  ca^es  where  the  tenant  votes  against 
the  landlord,  it  generally  engenders  a very  bad  feeling ; and  if  it  were  possible  to  devise  any 
other  mode  by  which  the  right  of  voting  could  be  given  in  this  country  it  would  be  far  more 
desirable  than  that  which  prevails  at  present,  and  it  would  remove  the  objection  now 
becoming  so  general,  of  not  giving  leases. 

117.  It  must  be  given  to  the  tenant-at-will  or  the  leaseholder;  which  do  you  consider 
it  most  advisable  to  give  it  to  ? — I have  always  been  in  favour  of  giving  it  to  the  tenant, 
who  pays  a certain  amount  of  rent  whether  he  has  a lease  or  not.  If  the  law  was  altered 
in  this  respect  the  landlord  would  have  no  interest  in  withholding  a lease. 

118.  Practically,  in  towns,  are  not  most  of  the  householders  t^o  vote  leaseholders  ? — No, 
they  are  mostly  householders  in  whom  a right  to  vote  arises  from  occupation. 

119.  Do  you  think  by  giving  the  franchise  to  the  occupiers  of  the  land,  that  the  franchise 
would  cease  to  be  the  cause  of  dispute  with  the  landlord? — No ; but  I think  few  landlords  would 
quarrel  with  all  their  tenants ; when  they  may,  as  at  present,  with  the  few  who  have  leases. 

120.  Have  your  observations  led  you  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  prevailing  causes  of 
agrarian  outrage  ? — They  have. 

121.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  principal  causes? — I think  the  principal  causes, 
from  remote  periods  down  to  the  present,  have  arisen  out  of  the  dealings  between  landlord 
and  tenant. 

122.  Do  you  mean  to  refer  to  the  effect  of  direct  contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
or  to  the  nature  of  the  contract,  or  any  other  circumstances  connected  with  them? — 
I beheve  outrage  and  insurrection,  from  early  periods  to  the  present,  have  arisen  from 
landlord  and  tenant  disputes.  The  Whiteboys’  insurrection  in  1759,  was  caused  by  the 
prevalence  of  a disease  among  cattle  upon  the  continent,  which  increased  the  value  of  stock 
very  much  in  Ireland  ; in  consequence  of  which  a great  deal  of  tillage  land  was  converted 
into  pasture,  and  the  consequence  of  the  change  was,  turning  out  tenants,  which  caused  an 
insurrection. 

123.  What  is  your  authority  for  that  ? — Butler  Bryan’s  “ Practical  Views  of  Ireland.” 
The  Hearts  of  Oak  insurrection,  which  took  place  in  1763,  was  caused  by  the  exaction  of 
six  days’  labour,  which  prevailed  in  Ai*magh,  and  what  was  considered  by  the  tenantry  an 
excess  of  grand  jury  cess. 

124.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  sLx  days’  labour  ?-— It  was  a right  to  demand,  by  the 
landlord,  so  much  labour ; it  was  a remnant  of  the  feudal  s;^stem ; the  tenants  wanted  to 
abolish  it,  the  landlords  to  exact  it.  The  Hearts  of  Steel  insurrection,  in  1770,  in  the 
counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  was  caused  by  a land  agent  exacting  fines  from  tenants, 
which  they  were  unable  to  pay;  and  they  turned  out  against  their  landlords  in  consequence. 
The  Right  Boys’  insurrection,  in  1786,  was  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  tithes,  regulating 
the  price  of  laud,  and  raising  the  price  of  labour  ; and  then  followed  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

125.  Was  that  connected  with  land? — 1 cannot  say  that  it  was.  The  next  insurrection 
was  about  1822,  which  was  pretty  general  all  over  Mianster,  it  commenced  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  and  extended  to  Clare  and  Cork.  That  insurrection,  if  you  can  call  it  an  insurrec- 
tion, was  caused  by  a desire,  upon  the  part  of  the  under  classes,  either  to  reduce  the^  price 
of  land,  or  to  turn  grazing  land  into  arable.  All  agrarian  outrages,  as  fai*  as  I can  judge, 
have  been  in  connexion  with  land,  they  nearly  all  had  their  commencement  in  the  deahngs 
between  landlord  and  tenant. 


dl/‘  January,  1844. 

27. 

John  Jagoe,  esq. 
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ith  January,  1844.  126.  What  particular  circumstances,  in  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  do  you 

consider  to  hare  led,  in  general,  to  those  disturbances  ? — A disposition  upon  the  part  of  the 

landlords  to  extend  the  size  of  farms,  exacting  a higher  rent  for  con-acre  and  farms  in  many 
John  Jagoe,  esq.  places,  than  the  cultivator  considered  he  was  able  to  pay. 

127.  When  you  say  landlords,  do  you  mean  landlords  in  fee,  or  the  middlemen  1 I speak 

■)f  landlords  in  fee  in  relation  to  consolidating  farms ; but  in  reference  to  con-acre,  I think 
it  is  applicable  principally  to  land  held  by  middlemen. 

128.  Do  you  mean  that  the  disposition  of  landlords  to  increase  the  size  of  farms,  has  led 
in  many  instances  to  dispossessing  tenants  from  their  previous  holdings  ? — I think  it  has. 

129  Can  you  state  any  parts  of  the  country  in  which  that  has  gone  on  as  a system  to 
any  great  extent  ? — In  some  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork  farms  have  been  consolidated,  and 
tenants  removed ; but  I should  much  rather  give  that  evidence  generally,  than  confine 
myself  to  particular  places. 

130.  You  state  that  as  your  general  impression  as  to  the  cause  of  those  outrages  ? Yes. 

131.  In  the  cases  you  have  mentioned  have  you  known  outrages  to  have  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  tenants  being  dispossessed  without  compensation  ? — Yes,  I have. 

132.  Is  it  usual  for  the  tenants,  when  dispossessed,  to  receive  compensation  either  in  the 
way  of  money,  or  by  having  their  passage  paid  to  a foreign  country  ? — In  some  cases  they 
have  received  money  to  pay  their  passage.  In  the  county  of  Clare,  Colonel  Wyndham  has 
removed  a good  many  tenants,  whose  passage  he  paid  to  America. 

133.  Would  you  say,  generally,  that  it  was  the  increased  value  of  the  produce  of  grazing 
land,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  produce  of  arable  land,  which  induced  landlords,  m 

the  year  to  which  you  have  alluded,  to  convert  small  farms  into  farms  of  a larger  extent  f 

It  was  so  in  Limerick  and  Clare,  but  in  Cork  it  was  not ; they  did  not  convert  the  farms 
into  grazing  farms,  but  it  was,  as  I conceive,  the  notion  of  the  landlord  that  by  enlarging 
his  farms  he  should  get  a better  rent,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenant. 

134.  It  was  done  in  that  case  for  the  purpose  of  having  a higher  class  of  tenantry  ? 

Yes ; and  I know  in  some  cases  where  a middleman  has  taken  a largo  tract  of  land  into  his 
own  possession,  which  was  occupied  by  tenants,  he  has  converted  many  of  them  into 
labourers. 

135.  Do  you  conceive  that  if  a better  system  of  agriculture  was  introduced  into  the 
country,  the  small  tenants  might  not  become  as  solvent  as  the  holders  of  large  farms?— 
I do  not  think  the  small  tenants  will  be  perfectly  solvent  until  they  are  more  independent  of 
the  land  proprietors.  The  small  tenant  will  not  cultivate  his  farm  as  well,  or  improve  his 
condition,  while  he  remains,  as  at  present,  dependent  upon  the  proprietor,  to  he  turned  out 
by  six  months’  notice  to  quit,  as  if  he  had  some  certain  holding  of  his  land ; if  he  was  more 
independent,  wealth  and  cultivation  would  increase. 

136.  Supposing  leases  to  be  given  equally  to  the  holders  of  small  farms  of  five  acres,  and 
to  the  holders  of  farms  of  1 00  acres,  do  you  not  conceive  that  an  improved  system  of  agricul- 
ture might  make  the  small  tenant  as  solvent  a person,  and  as  able  to  pay  rent,  as  the  holder 
of  a farm  of  100  acres? — ^Yes.  I had  pointed  out  to  me,  a few  months  ago,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mallow,  by  an  intelligent  land  agent,  Mr.  Dwyer,  a farm  of  ordy  twelve  acres,  and, 
there  is  not  a tenant  in  the  country  who  is  so  comfortable,  or  has  paid  his  rent  better ; and 
contrasting  that  farm  with  others  of  a large  size,  it  shows  what  might  be  done  upon  a 
twelve  acre  farm. 

137.  Was  that  person  a lessee  or  a tenant-at-will? — He  was,  I think,  a lessee. 

138.  Have  you  observed  a difference,  generally  speaking,  between  occupiers  who  are 
lessees,  compared  to  those  who  are  tenants-at-will,  either  in  their  condition,  or  the  state  of 
their  farms  ? — I must  admit  that  there  are  tenants  who  hold  old  leases  whose  farms  are  very 
badly  cultivated. 

1 39.  Generally  speaking,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  country,  should  you  be  able  to  detect 
the  one  from  the  other,  from  the  state  of  the  farm,  or  from  the  houses,  or  the  condition  of  the 
tenant  generally  ? — Where  leases  have  been  made  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  at  a 
fair  rent,  the  tenants  have  done  much  to  improve  their  condition,  and  there  is  now  a growing 
spirit  of  industry  among  such  tenants,  forming  a striking  contrast  with  the  former  habits  of 
the  Irish  leaseholders. 

140.  I speak  of  the  comparison  between  lessees  and  tenants  from  year  to  year  ? — In  the 
county  of  Cork  wherever  a tenant  has  a lease,  he  cultivates  his  farm  much  better  than  a 
tenant  from  year  to  year. 

141.  Do  you  see  much  difference  in  the  habits  of  tenants  who  hold  for  twenty-one  years  or 
thirty-one  years,  without  a life,  and  parties  who  hold  for  a terminable  period,  or  for  three 
Kves  ? — Yes ; I think  that  the  tenant  who  holds  lander  a lease  for  years  is  more  industrious. 
I think  that  leases  for  lives  have  been  extremely  injurious  to  Irish  tenants  and  to  the 
landlord. 

142.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  proposition  to  attach  to  a lease  for  lives, 
a covenant  that  the  tenant  should  hold  for  seven  years  at  the  expiration  of  the  last  life  ?— 
No ; I do  not  recoUect  to  have  met  with  a lease  of  the  kind.  It  would  he  desirable  in  every 
case  to  dve  leases  for  fixed  terms,  to  which  this,  in  some  degree,  approaches. 

143.  Do  you  think  if  leases  were  always  made  for  a fixed  period,  that  there  might  not 
be  a disposition  on  the  pai’t  of  the  tenant  to  run  out  the  farm  previously  to  the  expiration 
of  a lease  ? — I think  there  may  be,  and  you  cannot  well  prevent  it,  unless  he  is  to  receive 
some  compensation  for  improvements. 

144.  Whereas,  if  there  is  a lease  for  a life,  the  termination  of  which  may  be  uncertain, 
he  may  continue  to  cultivate  it  well  to  the  last,  in  hopes  of  deriving  the  benefit  ?— It  may 
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be  tut  I taTe  found  such  leases  lead  to  extrayagance  aud  idleness;  but  there  are  arguments 
both  ways,  certainly. 

145.  A feeling  prevailed  for  a considerable  number  of  years,  that  an  estate  -which 
bad  a number  of  small  tenants^  upon  it,  tilling  the  land,  -was  not  so  advantageous  to  the 
landlord  as  a large  farm,  consolidated  either  for  grazing  stock,  or  other  purposes.  Do  you 

that  that  raised  a feeling  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  that  he  -was  an  object  of  indifference 
to  his  landlord,  or  rather  that  his  landlord  looked  upon  him  -with  a feeling  that  he  -was  not 
serviceable  to  the  estate,  and  that  therefore  he  left  no  trust  in  the  landlord  f — I think  that 
feeling  must  arise  -with  the  tenant ; for  -where  the  landlord  only  looked  to  getting  the  rent 
out  of  the  land,  without  considering  the  condition  of  the  tenantry,  and  moved  them  about 
at  his  will-,  the  tenant  could  not  have  a kind  feeling  towards  such  a landlord. 

146.  Do  you  think  that  that  feeling  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  has  operated 
in  retarding  improvements  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  1 think 

With  regard  to  the  remedy  you  have  suggested,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
small  tenant  independent  of  the  landlord,  to  what  extent  would  you  go  in  the  subdivision  of 

If  you  take  the  range  from  Donegal  to  Galway,  I do  not  think  you  will  find  that 

the  average  rent  paid  by  each  tenant  is  £5  a-year ; yet  rents  are  weil  paid. 

148.  I want  the  smsdlest  number  of  acres  you  would  propose  to  give  to  a tenant  ? — I 
would  say  from  twelve  to  twenty  acres. 

149.  Assuming  it  to  be  twelve,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  landlord  to  act  upon  what 
you  call  the  mistaken  notion  of  consolidating  the  farms,  if  there  was  a vast  number  of 
people  occupying  farms  of  ten  or  twelve  acres? — Yes,  provided  he  has  not  land  to  spread 
the  surplus  tenantry  upon. 

150.  I am  assuming  that  he  has  not,  because  that  is,  unfortunately,  the  general  case  ?— 
In  that  case  he  must,  if  he  has  not  land,  either  get  rid  of  the  tenantry  or  subdivide. 

151.  Farms  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  acres  would  be  your  lowest? — In  some  cases,  a 
tenant  may  get  on  very  well  with  four  or  five  acres,  when  he  has  other  means  of  subsistence 
besides  the  land  he  cultivates.  When  subdivision  finds  a limit,  the  landlord  should  aid  the 
tenants  to  emigrate,  or  endeavour  to  find  employment  for  them ; if  not,  the  evicted  tenantry 
must  be  a burthen  on  the  poor  law  union,  or  die  of  starvation. 

152.  Have  you  ever  known  instances  of  estates  cleared  of  tenants,  not  from  any  excess 
of  population  upon  the  estate,  but  in  order  to  form  a domain,  or  residence  for  the 
purchaser? — Yes,  I have.  I know  an  instance  in  Donegal,  where  an  English  gentleman. 
Captain  Harcourt,  took  into  his  possession  a farm  which  was  occupied  by  a number  of 
tenants : he  built  a farm-house,  and  he  went  to  a very  large  expense  in  cultivating  md 
improving  it ; and  now  that  it  is  improved,  I do  not  think  it  would  pay  him  a sufficient  per 
centage  upon  his  outlay. 

153.  My  question  referred  to  land  being  taken  into  the  domain  ? — This  may  be  called  a 
domain.  He  dispossessed  the  tenants,  and  paid  them  a certain  sum  for  their  interest,  or 
rather  purchased  their  interest. 

154.  Have  you  known  of  any  instances  in  the  south  of  Ireland  where  it  has  been  done, 
without  paying  them  any  compensation  ? — ^Yes.  I have  kno-wn  it  done. 

156.  State  any  case  -within  your  knowledge  to  the  commissioners? — I shall  not  state  the 
case  to  you,  but  I think  it  not  unreasonable,  that  a land  proprietor  requiring  land  for  a 
domain,  should  take  it  into  his  possession,  giving  compensation  to  the  tenant,  and  the 
evil  which  is  complained  of  in  Ireland  could  never  arise  from  such  a cause.  With  regard 
to  the  tenants  holding  under  the  tenant-right  in  Donegal,  Derry,  Fermanagh,  and  Antrim, 
(I  do  not  know  how  many  counties  it  extends  over,)  where  the  land  is  held  under  a good 
landlord,  the  tenant-right  sells  very  nearly  as  high  as  if  it  was  a fee-simple  estate,  and  land 
held  under  the  tenant-right  is  sold  every  day  by  auction.  One  of  the  great  reasons  why 
agrarian  outrages  do  not  exist  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is,  that  if  a farm  is  out  of  lease,  or  if 
a farmer  holding  under  the  tenant-right  is  dispossessed,  it  is  a rare  occurrence  to  get  any 
person  to  take  the  farm.  In  Tipperary  it  differs ; there,  if  land  is  to  be  let,  a tenant  is 
always  to  he  had  to  take  it,  who  loses  his  life,  or  suffers  in  property.  There  is  a marked 
difference  between  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland  in  this  respect ; in  the  north,  the  old 
tenant,  with  consent  of  his  landlord,  which  is  seldom  withheld,  deals  with  the  new  tenant, 
which  is  the  reason  why  there  are  not  outrages  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Taking  land  without 
such  an  agreement,  is  the  reason  why  outrages  are  in  the  south. 

156.  This  may,  perhaps,  naturally  lead  to  what  appeal’s  to  be  another  head  upon  which 
you  have  evidence  to  offer,  namely,  the  question  of  emigration  ? — I think  emigration  must 
be  destructive  to  Ireland,  if  carried  on  upon  advantageous  terms  to  the  colony  where  the 
emigi’ants  are  sent. 

157.  Why  so  ? I will  give  you  an  instance,  which  came  under  my  observation  about 

tbvee  years  ago ; I was  upon  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  estates,  in  Scotland,  where  I met 
an  agent  of  the  Australian  Emigration  Company,  he  was  selecting  young  shepherds  and 
young  women  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  to  Australia.  I remarked  to  him  that  taking 
that  class  out  of  Scotland  must  be  very  injurious  to  the  country ; he  said,  “ I admit  it,  but 
why  should  we  send  useless  persons  to  the  colony.”  Then  I asked  him  the  reasons  he  did 
not  take  from  Ireland  an  equal  number  of  persons,  in  order  to  relieve  the  supposed  pres- 
sure of  population  there ; bis  reply  was,  “ That  Irishmen  were  of  no  use  in  South  Australia, 
for  they  knew  nothing  about  the  management  of  sheep.”  If  emigration  is  cairied  on 
with  advantage  to  this  country,  the  old  and  decrepid  must  be  sent  away ; but  if  youth 
and  capital  are  sent,  the  country  that  is  deprived  of  both  must  suffer  very  materially. 


9ik  JaiMary,  1844. 
John  Jagoe,  esq. 
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158.  May  there  not  be  a superabundance  of  that  species  of  capital  which  consists  of  ' 

intour? i hardly  think  so,  while  there  are  so  many  thousand  acres  of  unreclaimed  and 

half  cultivated  land ; for  the  very  land  which  is  in  cultivation  m Ireland,  as  far  as  I can 
iudee,  could  be  made  to  produce  one-fourth  more  than  it  does.  . „ , 

•’  159.  You  think  that  emigration  would  not  prove  a source  of  relief  to  the  distresses  of 
this  country  ? — Yes,  I do  ; and  the  class  which  would  relieve  this  countoy  would  he  i^eless 
to  the  country  to  which  they  were  sent,  and,  consequently  would  not  be  received.  There 
was  an  instance  of  the  effect  on  Spain  of  the  emigration  which  took  place  to  South  America, 
that  country  has  not  yet  recovered  the  loss  of  its  population.  _ The  emigration  which  is  gomg 
on  at  present  to  Aerica,  from  Ireland,  is  extremely  injurious.  If  you  calculate  the 
expense  incurred  by  each  emigrant,  and  the  amount  _ of  capital,  generally,  which  each 
emigrant  takes  with  him,  besides  the  value  of  his  labour,  it  must  amount  to  a very  large  sum. 

llo.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  consider  any  means  by  which  profitable 
employment  could  bo  more  advantageously  given  to  tbo  labouring  populatiou  Tie 
emLymeut  most  llliely  to  coutinue  profitable  is  cultivatmg  laud  as  every  acre  cultivated 
gives  continual  employment.  There  is  another  source  of  employment,  caused  by  the 
Ixpenditure  of  money  by  the  government,  in  opomug  roads  and  mahug  railroads.  1 do 
not  consider  that  tbit  expendSure,  though  improving  to  the  country,  oau  give  permanent 
relief;  for  it  Is  too  often  the  case  that  such  works  congregate  together  a number  of  people 
who,  ^hon  tlio  work  ceases,  become  paupers  It  would  be  very  advantageous  to  Mand 
it  there  was  a minister  of  public  works,  as  in  France,  a.nd  if  the  lush  Board  of  Works  was 
re-modelled.  The  commissioners,  by  executing  works,  lose  that  control  which  they  ought  to 
have,  and  would  have,  were  they  a supermtending  body,  employing  others  to  construct 
works  A government  never  ought,  through  any  department,  to  be  stone-masons,  carpenters, 
painters,  and  glaziers;  for  that  system,  in  addition  to  being  expensive  to  the  govepment. 

IS  complained  of  a good  deal  by  persons  connected  with  the  dtferent  trades  m Dublin  , and 
the  sytoem  in  itself  is  defective,  no  matter  how  providently  the  board  may  expend  money, 
as  there  is  no  check  over  expenditure.  j j • t 

161.  Do  you  think  that  government  grants  might  be  judiciously  expended  m making 
roads  through  tracts  of  waste  land,  without  having  the  work  done  by  the  county,  but 
in  connexion  with  the  land  proprietors  ?— In  every  case  where  a road  is  made  for  toe 
improvement  of  an  estate,  the  land  proprietor  ought  to  bear  a very  large  proportion  of  toe 

expenditure^^^  apply  that  to  estates  which  are  entirely  waste,  such  as  in  Connemai’a  ?— I 
would  apply  it  to  every  case  where  the  road  benefits  the  proprietor. 

163.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  state  also  receives  abeneiit,  and  ought  to  contribute.-- 
The  state  may  benefit  from  it  in  the  manner  it  has  by  opening  roads  m Connemara,  which 
have  been  the  means  of  extending  cultivation,  and  creating  an  additional  number  of 
consumers  of  those  articles  which  pay  duties,  which  has  increased  the  revenue ; and  the 
increased  revenue  in  that  district,  since  the  roads  were  opened,  has,  from  what  1 have 
heard,  more  than  compensated  the  government  for  the  outlay.  . , • 

164  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  state  and  the  proprietors  might  advantageously  join 
in  making  roads  through  waste  land  ?— Yes,  it  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  state 
and  to  the  proprietors  to  open  those  large  tracts  of  land.  • p t i 

165.  Is  the  con-acre  system,  in  your  opinion,  advantageous  or  otherwise  r—i  always 
considered  it  extremely  disadvantageous.  o • j-  j ' 

166  Disadvantageous  to  what  class,  to  the  landowner  or  the  farmer  It  is  disadvan- 
tac^eous  to  the  cultivator  and  to  the  landowner.  To  the  cultivator,  because  the  rent  is  too 
high ; to  the  land  and  landowner,  because  the  land  is  badly  cultivated.  _ 

167  If  the  price  of  it  wove  reduced,  would  that  do  away  with  the  objections  you  feel  to 
the  system  ?— No ; I should  much  rather  see  the  English  allotment  system  introduced  into 
this  country  ; because  in  that  case  the  party  has  a more  permanent  interest  m the  land:  the 
eon-acre  gives  no  interest  beyond  taking  out  of  the  land  as  much  as  the  cultivator  can  in 

the  crop.  . , . ±1  i*  1, 

168.  When  you  say  it  is  disadvantageous  to  the  cultivator,  do  you  mean  at  the  tune  lie 

has  laid  out  his  money,  if  he  has  paid  in  advance,  that  after  the  labour  he  has  expended  upon 
it  there  does  not  remain  sufficient  profit  to  make  it  a desirable  speculation?—!  do  not  thi^ 
that  the  talcer  of  the  con-acre  ever  cultivates  the  land  so  well  as  the  farmer  himself,  nor  that 
he  makes  a profit,  if  he  values  his  labour.  , 

169.  Practically,  if  it  was  disadvantageous  to  the  taker  of  the  con-acre  would  not  tiie 
system  disappear  ?— Land,  in  such  cases,  is  taken  as  a means  of  subsistence.  There  are  few 
places  where  it  is  carried  on  to  a greater  extent  than  round  Bantoy,  and  the  price  paid  is 
£S  or  £4  an  acre ; and  after  paying  for  seed  and  manure,  I have  made  a calculation  of  ttie 
value  of  the  crop,  and  I do  not  think  it  would  give  the  talcer  four-pence  a day.  _ 

170.  Is  that  the  usual  price  of  the  con-acre  in  that  country,  where  the  manure  is  provided 

by  the  cultivators  ? — Yes.  , , 

171.  What  is  the  price  where  the  farmer  lets  it  manured  ? — It  is  never  let  manured  at 
Bantry.  In  the  interior  of  the  county  of  Cork  the  con-acre  is  given  manured,  free  of  any 
rent  to  tne  person  who  cultivates  it.  If  you  take  Westmeath  and  those  counties  where  they 
burn  the  con-acre  land,  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  land.  In  the  county  of  Roscommon  land 
is  let  for  eon-acre  oats. 

172.  Would  you  consider  a labourer  taking  con-acre  better  off  than  a farty  holding  two 
or  three  acres  ; it  is  one  step  nearer  a labourer  subsisting  on  wages  ?— Yes,  it  is.  The  con- 
acre system  in  Connemara  is  much  more  advantageous  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland ; there 
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lie  taker  has  no.  rent  to  pay  ; he  plants  the  potatoes,  manures  the  lands,  and  gives  half  the 
crop  to  the  landlord.  If  that  system  were  introduced  more  generally,  it  would  be  a very 
favourable  change  in  comparison  to  the  con-acre  rent  system.  I have  known  many  instances 
where  a money  rent  has  been  agreed  to  be  paid,  and  the  con-acre  taker  has  been  obliged  to 
permit  the  crop  to  be  sold  for  the  rent. 

173.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make  upon  the  subject  of  con-acre  ? No. 

174.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  as  it  exists  in  foreign, 
countries  ? — I am,  from  what  I collected  from  writers  and  travellers  who  have  Lately  turned 
their  attention  a good  deal  to  the  subject,  and  from  what  I observed  myself. 

175.  State  what  that  relation  is  in  those  countries  to  which  your  attention  has  been 
particularly  directed  ? — Through  the  greater  part  of  Italy  laud  is  cultivated  on  the  Metayer 
system,  which  is,  that  the  landlord  builds  a house,  and  drains  the  farm  if  requisite,  and  the 
tenant  and  landlord,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  divide  the  crop  or  the  produce  of  ftie  farm.  The 
Metayer  is  bound  to  send  the  landlord’s  portion  of  the  crop  either  to  the  market  or  to  the 
landlord’s  granary.  The  system  has  produced,  in  Italy,  a good  deal  of  comfort,  though  it 
has  not  been  the  means  of  introducing  much  wealth  among  the  tenants.  One  advantage  of 
the  system  is,  that  the  tenant  is  not  dependent  upon  markets  or  upon  seasons  ; nor  does  the 
same  state  of  things  occur  as  in  Ireland,  where,  unless  the  tenant  has  capital,  he  cannot 
hear  up  against  many  adverse  seasons. 

176.  The  tenant,  I presume,  cultivates  the  land,  and  finds  the  seed? — In  some  instances 
the  landlord  finds  seed. 

177.  Are  there  any  charges  over  the  land  corresponding  with  our  county  cess  or  tithe  ? 

There  are  some  charges  on  the  land  corresponding  with  the  county  cess. 

178.  Are  they  payable  by  the  landlord  or  the  tenant? — They  are,  I believe,  payable 
jointly.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  a larger  population  is  supported  upon  the 
same  extent  of  land  than  in  Italy,  and  four-fifths  of  the  population  are  employed  iu  agriculture. 

179.  What  advantage,  if  any,  do  you  conceive  the  system  you  have  mentioned  has  over 
a corn  rent,  varying  as  the  price  of  corn  varies  ? — It  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  except 
in  Italy  all  kind  of  produce  is  divided. 

180.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  produce  is  paid  in  Italy  ? — One  half, 

181.  Do  you  think  that  a tenant  here  could  pay  that  proportion? — I think  he  could, 
the  landlord  providing  the  house  accommodation  as  the  Italian  landlord  does,  drained,  and 
made  permanent  improvements.  One  great  advantage  of  the  Metayer  system  is,  that 
it  secures  abundance  of  food,  lodgings,  and  comforts.  The  Metayer  has  no  debt,  and 
wants  no  money,  is  free  from  all  anxiety  and  ambition.  The  king  of  Sardinia,  by  a decree 
in  1839,  declared  all  lands  the  projaerty  of  the  crown,  of  the  communes,  or  of  individuals, 
and  took  possession  of  all  lands  to  which  a good  title  could  not  be  made.  Lands,  whether 
enclosed  or  not,  were  assigned  to  the  occupiers  in  perpetuity  ; proprietor.s,  whose  interests 
were  injured,  received  compensation  ; vassalage  was  made  redeemable ; all  manorial  rights 
were  bought  at  twenty  years’  purchase.  These  changes  are  already  producing  a satisfactory 
effect.  In  Sweden,  the  best  conditioned,  the  most  wealthy  and  intelligent  peasantry,  ace 
those  to  the  north  of  Stockholm,  where  every  individual  is  a cultivator  and- proprietor  of  a 

small  plot  of  land,  and  where  there  are  no  great  landholders (Lazn^’s  Sweden).  Mr. 

Thompson  says,  that  in  some  extensive  districts,  fourteen  acres  may  be  considered  the 
average  size  of  farms,  and  in  the  whole  kingdom  the  average  size  may  be  about  twenty- 
eight  acres.  Agricultural  schools  have  been  established  by  the  government.  Before  1820, 
an  importation  of  corn  took  place ; now,  in  ordinary  years,  corn  is  exported.  Mr.  Laing  says, 
that  compared  with  the  cottier  in  Scotland,  the  small  farmer  in  Sweden  is  better  provided 
with  physical  comforts.  He  is  far  better  lodged,  and  better  fed.  Rent  is  most  commonly, 
where  paid,  a portion  of  the  produce.  In  Norway  the  occupiers  of  land  are  proprietors. 
Great  land  proprietors  are  unknown.  The  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  very  gratifying.  In 
1835,  the  number  of  taxed  agriculturists  was  103,192,  of  whom  72,624,  wereproprietors.  In 
Denmark,  after  the  abolition  of  personal  bondage,  as  in  Prussia,  the  crown  sold  off  thedomains 
ofDrago,  and  finding  the  experiment  very  successful,  continued  the  sale  of  all  the  estates.  In 
1788,  the  crown  issued  an  edict  of  freedom  to  all  tenants  on  the  estates,  of  the  nobles. 
Smcethen,  the  Danish  peasant  has  become  a proprietor  as  in  France ; and  the  personal  services 
due  by  the  peasantry  to  the  landlords  are  abolished,  and  exchanged  for  an  annual  rent.  Since 
this  (mange,  agriculture  has  considerably  advanced.  In  consequence  of  these  measures,  a 
peat  change  has  taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  property  in  Denmark.  Large  estates 
have  been  so  much  broken  down,  that  at  this  moment  half  the  country  is  supposed  to  belong 
topett;jr  proprietors.  The  peasantry  are  all  anxious  to  become  proprietors,  for  this  reason, 
that  this  class  are  better  ofF  than  any  others  in  Denmark.  In  France  and  Switzerland,  the 
generality  of  farmers  are  land  proprietors.  Even  day  labourers,  in  many  instances,  possess 
a few  acres  of  land.  In  Switzerland,  the  population  has  little  increased  within  the  last  forty 
years.  In  1818,  there  were  1,421,000  proprietors  of  land  and  their  families  in  France,  of 
ffom £80  a-year  to  £800  a-yeai*;  13,059,000  of  peasant  proprietors,  and  their  families; 
and  5,000,000  agriculturists  not  proprietors.  Therefore  one-half  of  the  population  are  • 
proprietors,  and  one-sixth  of  the  population  are  agricultural  labourers.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  proprietors  of  the  ujiper  class  and  their  families  amount  to  400,000,  the 
®der  class  of  proprietors  and  their  famihes  to  1,500,000,  of  the  labourers  and  their  families 
® _ The  number  of  proprietors  in  Scotland  is  7,000,  and  in  Ireland  only  8,000. 

182. ^  More  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland? — ^Yes  ; but  consider  the  difference  of  population, 
hen  m reference  to  Spain,  and  the  south  of  Italy,  where  there  are  colossal  estates.  In 

tnose  countries,  the  population  is  anything  but  happy  or  comfortable.  The  Spanish  fai’mers 


January,  1844. 
John  Jagoe,  esq. 
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are  wretchedly  poor;  they  are  taxed  high,  and  when  in  want  of  money,  mortgage  their 
Sopr  as  in  loZ  parts  of  Ireland.  The  mode  of  lettmg  land  m the  north  of  Spam  was 
• " ’ ’ 1 when  introduced  into  Mexico,  where  land  is  let  at  a fixed  rent,  depriving 


2-7.  iniproTed  upon  when  introduced  into  Mexico,  wnere  lauu 

John  Jagoe,  esq.  landlord^  of  the  power  to  dispossess  a tenant,  unless  the  landlord  wants  the  land  for  his 


own  use.  , 

183.  It  is  fixity  of  tenure? — It  is,  with  a fixed  rent.  „ , ttl 

184.  How  is  tie  rent  4xed?^On  the  lettmg;  md  OECe  fixed,  it  caimot  be  altered.  The 

tenants  who  have  land  from  a remote  period  have  it  cheapest.  +1,.,  m a .. 

185.  But  a man  can  torn  a tenant  ont  and  re-let  it?— He  can,  it  he  wants  to 

the  rent  is  not  paid.  In  consequence,  the  ecolesiasticid  lands  are  much  songM  after,  and 
more  is  paid  fofi  them  than  for  land  helongmg  to  mdividual  land  proprietors  beause 
ecclesiastical  bodies  cannot  want  the  land  for  their  own  use,  and  their  lauds  are  all  held,  in 
Xr  in  perpetuity.  With  regard  to  Prussia,  In  1807  and  1811,  the  peasantry  were 
Xaucipated  Ld  biame  freemen  and  freeholders.  The  chief  wealth  of  Prussia  is  drawn 
ta  Snltnre  ; hut  the  relation  between  the  landholder  and  the  serfs  was  mog  injurious  to 
the  iSholders,  The  royal  edict  of  1810  rendered  all  the  peasantry  of  the  kmgdom  free 
hereSiy  proprietors  of  the  land  which  they  hitherto  held  as  hereitary  tenants.  ^ 

186  Wtat  became  of  the  landlords,  the  tenants  being  rendered  hereditary  prqpriete; 
and  is  the  land  snbioot  to  a permanent  rent  ?— The  landlord  retamed  a cerlam  portion  of  the 
State  and  there  wore  two  classes  of  tenants.  Thofirst  were  those  who  possessed  hereditoy 
SlVith  limited  powers  and  rigWs^^^^^^^^ 


. Cms  Stheir  landlords,  became  Pjoprj^rs  of  the  remm^^^^^^^^  llXsrcSes'tta 


peasants  who  possessed  leases  for  life  only,  or  a term  of  years.  In  these  cases  the 
landlord  was  not  bound  to  continne  the  leases,  although  he  was  bound  to  replace  one  peasant 
4h  another  of  his  class;  nor  could  he  take  the  land  mtohis  own  possession,  nor  employ  hs 


were 

landlord 


capital  respect  to  the  landlord  in  the  second  classP—Tho 

second  class  gave  n|  half  their  farms  to  the  landlords,  and  became  absolute  proprietors  of 

188.  There  were  but  two  classes ; those  who  held  hereditary  leases  at  a rent,  and  those 
who  held  upon  a lease  for  lives,  or  a term  of  years  ?_Yes,  . 

189  In  what  way  has  the  land  that  was  given  up  to  the  landlord  at  that  time  been 
oocupied,  or  dealt  with  from  that  time  ?— I suppose  rented  by  the  tenant  who  had  the  other 
part ; but  no  country  in  the  world  has  made  more  rapid  advances  m cultivation  and  wealth 
than  Prussia  has  smeo  that  change  took  place.  .in-.  , , 

190.  In  what  way  has  the  laud  been  cultivated ; who  ^e  the  actual  cultivators  ot  that 
Dortion  wMch  in  1811  became  the  property  of  the  proprietors  ?— One  portion  is  cultivated 
bv  those  who  became  proprietors,  and  the  other  is  let  to  tenants.  The  want  of  capital  rad 
the  force  of  old  habits  rendered  this  change  less  striking  at  first;  but  these  retarding 
circumstances  have  daily  diminished,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  country  has  made 
sreater  progress  since  1815  than  during  the  preceding  100  years.  In  Austria  the  contracts 
between  landlords  and  tenants  are  irrevocable.  The  tenants  pay  perpetual  rents  m rnoney. 
The  peasant  is  in  possession  of  his  house  and  land,  and  is  simply  charged  with  a rent  tor  the 
knd  he  holds  in  penpotnity.  There  is  a pecnMty  of  tennre  m that  country.  The  law  doK 
not  allow  a propWor  to  purchase  a tenant’s  land,  except  for  the  purpose  of  scHing  it  to 
another  tenint  who  is  to  hold  it  upon  the  same  conditions  In  Hungary  the  celeteatod 
Urbarian  code  prevails,  which  was  introduced  by  Maria  Theresa  m 1765,  by  which  the 

. , ^ .I  -y  i -L-  fcv.  +V.rv  /a-wTiQncio  rxf +lia  nloO.flTlO'.  fl.Tlfi  U6 


peasant  who  clears  the  ground  must  be  reimbursed  for  the  expense  of  the  clearmg,  and  he 
has  a right  of  firhote  and  common  of  pasturage ; and  every  occupier  of  twenty-iour  pres  et 
arable  land  gives  for  that  one  day’s  labour  in  a week  ; also  four  draught  of  cattle,  that  b, 
the  work  of  four  bullocks,  every  week.  The  occupier  of  a cottage  must  periorm  Muuaiiy 


18  days’  labour  for  the  landlord ; and  the  latter  cannot  exact  money,  but  must  get  labour. 

191  To  whom  does  the  tenant  give  the  labour  of  the  cattle?— To  the  propri^r:  and 
no  person  can  be  dispossessed  from  his  holding  without  a year’s  notice.  In  Russia,  it 
differs  again.  The  Russian  peasants  may  he  divided  into  four^  classes— those  ot  the  crown, 
those  of  the  clergy,  those  given  by  the  crown  to  work  the  mines,  and  those  belonging  w 
individuals.  The  two  first  classes  are  in  a very  good  condition,  but  the  latter  are  not. 
The  class  under  the  proprietors  are  in  heavy  bondage,  they  are  slaves  m every  respect, 
yet  the  proprietors  are  hound,  by  the  law  of  the  country,  if  they  are  sick,  to  supply  taem 
with  medical  assistance  and  medicines,  and,  if  they  are  m distress,  with  food  5 
upon  the  whole,  though  the  Russian  peasantry  appear  to  be  in  a state  of  servitude,  mey 
enioy  a happy  and  comfortable  life.  Mr.  Sumner,  who  was  the  last  traveller  o g 
central  Russia,  has  informed  me,  after  travelling  through  Ireland,  that  he  would  much  ratner 
be  a Russian  slave  than  an  Irish  peasant.  . i 

192.  Where  is  Mr.  Sumner  now?— He  is,  I heheve,  m Pans.  With  respect  to  Foitugai, 
a<^riculture  is  less  advanced  in  that  country  than  in  most  countiues  of  Europe,  m consequence 
oFthe  heavy  imposts  on  the  tenantry,  and  the  great  extent  of  absenteeism.  I he  clergy 


and  proprietors  are  exempt  from  taxes  ; and  from  the  manner  lands  are  let,  ^ 

very  Secure.  In  addition  to  this,  the  vast  church  estates  are  sufficient  causes  “6  » 


state  of  agriculture.  In  Persia,  the  tenure  of  laud  is  of  four  descripttions  ; first,  the  crow 
lands,  then  those  of  individuals,  then  those  belonging  to  charitable  institutions,^  and 

’ , 1 t ,1  . 1 • r in  lertiUZUig 


those  granted  by  the  king  for  military  services.  Any  individual  who  succeeds  in  leruu^  5 
and  ciStivating  waste  land,  becomes  the  proprietor  of  it ; the  land  so  taken  is  held  *^7  ““^  4 
ance,  and  all  the  rights,  either  by  purchase  or  by  gift  from  the  crown,  are  held  most  sacre 
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The  right  of  the  proprietor  is  only  to  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  land.  There  are  many 
Tfays  by  which  a proprietor  may  increase  the  value  of  the  land,  and  extend  the  size  of  the 
farms,  but  the  laws  of  the  country  are  not  very  favourable  to  his  doing  so,  and  even 
proliibit  a great  proprietor  from  residing  upon  his  estate.  The  laws  were  originally  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rhei,  or  peasant,  and  his  rights  are  carefully  preserved.  In  Persia  the 
peasantry  enjoy  a degree  pf  comfort  and  an  abundance  of  food  quite  incompatible  with  the 
general  opinion  of  their  misery,  and  what  they  may  be  supposed  to  enjoy  under  an  arbitrary 
government.  I cannot  but  observe,  that  under  arbitrary  governments  the  tenantry  enjoy 
more  comforts  than  under  those  governments  which  may  be  considered  free.  In  Turkey 
the  small  proprietors  hold  frorn  the  lords  at  a fixed  rent,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  country 
they_  cannot  be  dispossessed  while  they  pay  their  rents,  which  are  one-tenth  of  the  produce. 
Their  farms  are  smaU,  and  they  lead  a very  happy  life.  The  lord  must  not  only  perform 
military  services  for  his  lands,  but  protect  his  tenants. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


dtk  January,  1844. 
John  Jagoe,  esq. 


Wednesday,  lOth  January,  1844. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Patrick  Lyons,  Koman  Catholic  Dean  of  Killala,  further  examined. 

1.  Have  you  known,  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  any  system  pursued 
offimnishing  the  tenants  with  seed  ? — No,  I do  not  know  any  instance  of  it  in  my  district. 

2.  Have  you  known  anything  of  it  in  any  other  part  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? I 

have  heard  of  it,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  case ; but  I do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

3.  According  to  the  information  you  have  received,  what  is  the  system  which  is  pursued^ 
What  I understood  was  this : that  seed  was  given  in  the  spring  at  the  highest  selling  price, 
toberepaidm  the  harvest  by  so  much  seed  as  would  amount,  in  price,  to  the  seed  wHch 
was  given  out  in  the  spring. 

4.  By  what  class  of  persons  was  that  seed  so  given  ?— By  the  agents  of  landlords. 

5.  By  the  agente  of  large  estates,  or  small  ones  ?— I really  cannot  say ; it  was  a matter 
upon  which  complaints  were  made  at  public  meetings  and  in  the  newspapers.  I do  not  know 
it  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I believe  it  to  be  in  existence,  and  it  is  much  complained  of. 
The  complaint  was,  that  the  crops  of  those  people  had  been  previously  taken  from  them, 
and  consequently,  that  they  had  not  seed  for  ^eir  land. 

6.  "Qj  whom  had  the  crops  been  taken  from  them  ? — By  the  landlord.  The  crops  had 

been  seized  for  rent ; and  consequently,  there  was  no  seed  there  for  the  next  year.  The 
agent,  therefore,  gave  out  seed  at  a high  price  in  spring,  requiring  to  be  paid  back  in 
harvest,  when  corn  is  invariably  cheap ; and  thus  for  one  cwt.  given  out  in  the  spring,  two 
cwt.  or  two  and  a half  cwt.  should  be  given  back  in  harvest.  ’ 

7.  Supposing  a tenant  had  had  to  go  to  one  of  the  country  usurers  for  money  to  buy  seed 
for  his  land,  what  would  he  have  to  pay  as  interest  ? — It  is  a matter  of  bargain ; he  would 
give  him  either  seed,  or  money,  on  condition  that  he  was  to  get  a much  greater  sum  of  mo- 
ney in  six  months  afterwards,  or  the  crop  at  the  low  price  in  harvest. 

8.  What  interest  is  in  general  charged  for  that  loan  ? — It  is  very  high,  and  often  amounts 
to  5s.  in  the  pound. 

9.  From  your  statement  of  that  system  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent  lending  seed,  which 

seems  to  have  been  complained  of,  there  was  no  interest  charged  ? — No ; but  the  tenant  has 
not  the  means  of  keeping  his  crop ; he  is  obliged  to  send  away  his  corn  when  prices  are  low, 
and  thus  loses  the  rise  of  the  market ; that  was  the  cause  of  the  complaint.  ’ 

10.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  of  the  way  in  which  meal  has  been  advanced,  in  times 
of  scarcity,  by  the  agents  upon  estates  ?— Yes,  there  have  been  complaints.  In  some  in- 
stances  they  charged  very  high  for  it;  but  on  the  whole,  I do  not  think  there  was  much  to 
compidn  of  on  that  point.  The  poor  people  generally  expected  to  get  it  gratuitously,  and 
when  It  was  afterwards  charged  for,  they  complained  that  too  high  a price  was  exacted ; 
but  I never  knew  any  instance  in  which  the  agents,  in  such  a case,  made  any  profit ; 
on  the  contrary,  I believe  they  acted  from  humane  motives.  The  people,  however,  exacting 
to  have  it  given  them  gratis,  but  finding  afterwards  that  they  had  to  pay  for  it,  com- 
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11.  You  have  stated,  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  to  recover  rent  was  by  sending  down 
a driver  ? — Yes ; and  when  a seizure  of  the  crop  is  made,  keepers  are  put  on  the  farm  to 
prevent  the  crop  from  being  carried  away. 

. 12.  You  stated,  that  the  rent  was  seldom  paid  till  the  driver  was  sent  down  ?— Yes ; but 
in  many  instances  the  tenants  consider  it  only  as  a call  upon  them,  and  they  then  arrange 
about  the  rent.  ^ 

13.  Without  a keeper  being  sent  ? — '^es. 

1 k’ sending  a driver  considered  a mode  of  applying  for  the  rent  ? Yes. 

15.  Is  it  not  considered  as  a hardship  ? — No. 

16.  Is  the  driver  paid  any  fees  ? — Yes,  generally. 

«»ii  tenant  ? — Yes ; but  whether  he  goes  or  not,  he  has  uene- 

nly  a fee  of  D.  a^year  from  each  landholder. 

tberen?^  '9^^  whether  he  goes  or  not?— Yes;  but  it  is  certain  he  does  go  to  demand 

abo^  t’  is  he  paid  ?~The  tenants  generally  make  an  arrangement  to  give  him 

1-  each  family ; and  they  make  a similar  arraup-ement  with  the  pound-keeper, 

la  ueu  of  the  legal  pound  fees. 
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20.  Are  the  drivers,  generally,  persons  in  business — are  they  tradesmen  ? — No ; they  are 
at^riculturists,  and  rent  land  like  the  other  tenants.  _ ,.t  .r  • t i i . 

°2l.  They  have  no  dealings  in  business  with  the  driver  ? — No,  there  is  very  little  business 
except  with  the  traders  in  the  towns.  j t t?  j t> 

22.  Have  you  any  loan  fund  in  your  neighbourhood,  either  under  the  Doan  t und  Board  or 
the  Irish  Keproductive  Board  ?— There  was  a small  loan  fund  at  BelmuUet  somy^ears  ago ; 
but  it  dropped  when  Mr.  Meredith,  the  poHce  officer,  who  managed  it,  died.  Ihere  is  at 
present  a new  loan  fund  there  of,  I believe,  £200  ; but.  in  my  opinion,  it  does  more  harm 
than  good.  The  sum  is  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  oi  applicants,  and  conse- 
qucntly,  many  must  be  disappointed.  They  come  generally  from  a great  d^tance,  expecting 
to  obtain  loans,  bringing  them  securities  with  them  ; but  they  are  obliged  to  return  without 
success.  They  come  again  and  again,  and  thus  lose  a great  deal  of  time  and  incim  expense. 
I think  the  system  is  also  objectionable,  from  the  interest  charged:  Is.  is  charged  upon  the 
loan  of  a pound  for  twenty  weeks ; If  I do  not  mistake,  only  1 9w  ai-o  actually  given,  in  Keu  of 
which  20s.  must  he  paid,  each  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  week.  The  borrower  gets  a ticket 
with  the  dates;  and,  if  they  faU  to  pay  the  instalment  in  py  week,  they  are  charged  a 
penny  for  the  first  failure,  2d.  for  the  second,  and  the  third  time  they  are  summoned  before 
a magistrate,  and  decreed  with  costs.  , , , • -l  , 

23  To  what  class  of  persons,  in  general,  have  those  loans  been  given ; have  they  heen 

people  in  the  country  or  people  in  towns  ?— I believe  they  have  been  given  to  such  applicants 
Is  sre  able  to  get  responsible  persons  to  become  their  securities.  I do  not  think  the  loans 
have  been  restricted  to  the  towns.  , , „ , . i , 

24  What  means  has  a small  farmer  in  that  neighbourhood  of  malang  weekly  payments?- 
None  except  by  selling  eggs,  fish,  potatoes,  or  some  other  necessary  of  life.  If  he  gets  a 
day’s  work  or  two  in  the  week  at  6d.  or  8d„  it  enables  him  to  meet  the  demand. 

25.  He  has  no  other  means  of  repayment  ? — Seldom ; those  I mentioned  are  his  ordinary 

resources.  ^ i « 

26  Upon  the  whole,  do  you  think  such  loans  advantageous  in  an  agricultural  country  ?- 
I think  a small  loan  fund,  such  as  that  at  BelmuUet,  disadvantageous  m an  agricultural 
country;  the  sum  is  too  smaU,  and  does  more  harm  than  good.  If  it  was  £1,000,  with  less 
interest  charged,  it  might  do  good ; but  the  interest  now  charged  is  enormous,  and  the  loans 
given  are  too  trifiing  to  be  of  much  service. 

27.  Is  your  objection  to  the  loan  fund  the  smaUness  of  the  capital  more  than  the  means 

which  the  people  would  have  of  repaying  ? — Yes ; my  objection  is  chiefly  to  the  smallness 
of  the  capital ; because  there  is  a greater  number  of  applicants  than  can  be^  supplied,  and 
who,  consequently,  lose  both  time  and  money  in  fruitless  expectation.  For  instance,  when 
the  sum  of  £200  is  lent,  there  are  but  about  £10  weekly  to  be  given  out  again,  andforthat 
sum  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  applicants.  But,  if  there  were  £40  or  £50  to  be  given  out 
weekly,  that  objection  would  be  removed.  _ r,  m,  • 

28.  You  also  object  on  account  of  the  want  of  means  to  repay  the  instalments  ? — Then’ 
means  of  repaying  arc  very  uncertain  ; for  it  is  only  those  who  are  very  distressed  who  will 
borrow  sums  like  these,  and  I do  not  see  what  means  they  have  of  repayment,  except  by 
their  labour,  or  the  sale  of  some  of  their  food ; nevertheless,  a timely  loan  may  render  them 
essential  service,  and  their  securities  are  bound  to  see  it  repaid.  I know  instances  in  which 
loans  have  done  much  good. 

29.  How  was  the  capital  of  £200  obtained  ? — I do  not  know. 

30.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  last  act  passed,  to  amend  the  loan  fund  act,  tliere  is  a 
clause  by  which  sums  not  exceeding  £l0  may  be  lent  out,  to  be  repaid  in  instalments,  at 
periods  not  less  than  twenty-seven  days,  at  interest  not  exceeding  six  and  three-fourth  per 
cent.? — I am  not. 

31.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that,  if  capital  could  be  found,  and  small  loans  could  be  lent 

out  in  that  way,  it  would  be  advantageous? — ^Yes;  provided  the  fund  was  under  good 
management,  and  the  money  judiciously  lent  in  such  sums  as  would  be  calcukited  to  be  really 
serviceable  to  the  borrowers.  . . , . 

32.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  that  clause  might  afford  the  means  of  obtaining  seed  m 
spring  time,  to  be  repaid  in  harvest,  upon  more  advantageous  terms  than  you  hpe  men- 
tioned in  a former  part  of  your  evidence  ? — .Certainly  ; a man  could  then  get  his  seed  at 
half  or  one-third  the  price  which  he  is  generally  charged  by  the  agent  or  the  usurer. 

33.  Do  you  suppose  that  amongst  the  farmers,  or  tradesmen,  or  merchants  in  your 

neighbourhood,  there  is  capital  enough  to  be  invested  in  a loan  fund  society,  supposing  tm 
the  society  was  placed  under  good  management,  and  the  security  considered  sufficient  /— 
I do  not  think  that  funds  could  be  obtained  for  such  a purpose  in  my  neighbourhood ; the 
capital  of  the  merchants  is  too  little  for  themselves^  and  tiie  same  may  bo  said  of  the  farmers 
and  tradesmen.  , 

34.  Have  you  any  savings’  bank  in  the  district  ? — No  ; but  there  is  one  at  Castlebar,  ana 

I believe  a,good  deal  of  money  is  invested  in  it.  It  is  forty  miles  from  my  district,  and, 
therefore,  too  far  away  to  be  of  any  use  to  it.  c.  ^ t 

35.  Is  there  a regular  market  at  BelmuUet? — .Yes;  and  there  is  a fair  on  the  first  o£ 
every  month  at  Binghamstown,  on  the  15th  at  BelmuUet,  and  on  some  other  day  m eacu 
month  at  Bangor  ; we  have  altogether  forty  fairs  in  the  year  in  Erris,  but  few  of  them  are 
well  attended.  Within  the  last  two  years,  a market,  held  on  Saturdays, has  sprung  up  w 
BelmuUet,  and  it  is  likely  to  answer. 

36.  Are  tolls  exacted  at  the  fairs? — They  were  exacted  at  first,  but  they  have  been  dis- 
continued. The  toU-coUectors  were  in  the  habit  of  swearing  the  people  at  the  custom  gap. 
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in  Biogi^^stown,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  liability  to  toll.  The  magistrates  interfered  at 
jny  request,  and  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  administering  the  oath ; and  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  the  exaction  of  tolls  has  been  discontinued  in  Erris. 

37.  Do  complaints  exist  as  to  the  want  of  fairs  or  markets,  or  the  tolls  exacted  at  those 
which  exist  ? — No  ; there  are  already  more  fairs  than  are  necessary ; and  no  tolls  whatever 
are  exacted. 

38.  Is  there  any  manor  court  in  the  district  ? — No,  nor  quarter  sessions  but  once  a year. 
This  infrequency  of  the  sessions  is  a very  serious  injury  to  Erris ; for  besides  the  great 
expense,  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  fatigue  to  jurors,  traversers,  plaintiffs,  defendantsfand 
witnesses,  incurred  by  attending  at  the  distant  towns  of  Swineford  and  Ballina  the  want  of 
more  frequent  sessions  in  the  district  is  productive  of  many  other  disadvantages  ; for 
instance,  an  honest  man_  to  whom  small  debts  are  due  by  litigious  persons,  must  fre- 
quently abandon  his  claims, _ rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  establishing  them ; while 
knaves,  on  the  other  hand,  will  refuse  to  pay  a lawful  debt,  or  will  make  unjust  dom'ands  of 
small  amount,  because  they  know  that  the  other  parties  will  not  be  willing  to  incur  the  expense 
of  a trial. 

39.  You  think  that  there  ought  to  be  more  than  one  quarter  sessions  ?— Yes. 

40.  What  are  the^  weights  and  measures  used  in  that  part  of  Ireland  ? The  imperial 

standard ; the  place  is  visited  regularly  by  the  officer,  who  inspects  them.  I do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  complaint  on  that  head  ; he  visits  the  houses  and  examines  the  weights  and 
scales,  and  if  he  finds  cause  of  ^complaint,  the  parties  are  brought  before  the  magistrates 
and  fined. 

41.  Do  you  think  that  that  duty  would  be  as  well  performed  by  the  constabulary? No, 

I think  it  would  be  better  performed  by  the  present  officer,  for  the  police  when  they  got 
located,  would  have  their  favourites,  and  they  might  wish  to  make  out  complaints  against 
others. 

42.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  apply  to  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  a sub-inspector? 

No,  I do  not  think_  it  wotdd,  in  general,  but  it  might  in  some  cases : a man  who  is  not 
connected  with  the  district,  is  the  best  person  for  the  purpose. 

43.  Might  not  the  same  objection  be  made  to  a person  who  holds  a permanent  office? 

No,  he  only  goes  there  on  certain  days,  of  which  he  gives  duo  notice  by  advertisement ; he 
comes  with  a cm-t,  and  brings  his  weights  and  scales,  and  remains  no  longer  than  is  necessary 
to  discharge  his  duty.  ^ 

44.  Do  you  not  think_that  a notice  that  he  is  coming  on  a particular  day,  gives  time  to 
parties  to  rernove  defective  weights  The  people  themselves  have  an  eye  upon  each  other, 
and  prevent  the  use  of  improper  weights  and  measures. 

45.  What  means  have  they  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  defective  ?— If  a buyer 
suspects  the  weights  are  not  accurate,  he  gives  notice  to  an  inspector,  and  the  man  must 
bring  his  weights  to  be  examined  by  the  standard ; if  they  are  found  defective,  the  inspector 
brings  him  before  the  magistrate  and  gets  him  fined. 

4o.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  made  of  the  manner  in  which  the  weight  of  corn 
brought  to  the  store  has  been  ascertained  ?— Yes ; and  I know  that  the  inspector  of  weights 
andnieasures,  has  mterfered  in  every  case  brought  under  his  notice,  and  has  got  the  persons 
fined ; the  merchants  themselves,  for  their  own  credit’s  sake,  seem  disposed  not  to  leave  any 
cause  of  complaint,  for  it  is  highly  discreditable  to  have  any  thing  of  the  sort  discovered. 

47.  Have  you  heard  complaints  on  the  part  of  farmers,  that  considerable  reductions  were 
made  m the  corn  brought  to  the  market  by  persons  at  the  stores  ?— Yes,  where  there  was  a 
broken  stone,  or  half  a stone,  the  store-keeper  made  no  allowance  for  it. 

48.  But  to  no  greater  amount  than  that  ?— No,  I never  heard  of  any  other. 

49.  Have  you  heard  of  a large  toppage  taken  for  dirty  oats  ?— I have  known  instances, 
where  it  was  necessary,  because  a large  quantity  of  sand  was  put  in  among  the  oats,  and 
also,  to  bring  the  parties  so  transgressing  before  tho  magistrate. 

50.  Do  you  know  what  the  penalty  is  for  adulterating  oats  ?~I  do  not  know  the  amount, 
but  1 know  there  is  a penalty. 

. ^elmullet,  do  the  farmers  generally  carry  their  own  oats  to  the  stores?— Yes, 


bold  immeniately  from  the  landlords,  many  from  middlemen  ; but  the  rents  of  both  landlords 
ana  middlemen  are  too  high,  and  I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  condition 
the  tenants  of  either.  In  some  cases,  a good  middleman  proves  a blessing  to  his  tenantry, 
"e  gives  thein  employment,  and  promotes  their  interest  to  the  best  of  his  power.  He  also 
eueves  them  from  the  often  unreasonable  demand  for  rent  of  the  landlord,  by  payino-  it 
the  tenant’s  resources  arc  fully  available  to  reimburse  him.  "On 
}mvA  middlemen,  from  their  habits  and  manner  of  living,  are  exceedingly 

raensome  and  injurious  to  their  unfortunate  tenants ; but  the  same  may  be  said,  with  equal 
“ some  of  the  agents  and  deputy  agents  of  the  landlords, 
hd.  Do  those  instances  apply  principally  to  where  the  landlord  is  non-resident  ?— Yes. 
non  resident  landlords  ; in  fact,  none  but  the  Binghams ; all  the  others  are 

fflanv  nf  Bmgbam,  one  of  the  representatives  of  Major  Bingham,  employs 

bt.  iL  j ? tenants  about  him,  and  renders  a good  deal  of  service  to  them  : but  how  far 
54  Wb  improvements,  I do  not  know, 

mat;!.,.  4 0^  tlie  employment  he  gives  the  agricultural  labourers  ?— In 

g drams,  putting  up  fences,  in  tillage,  and  various  other  works. 


2 A 
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55.  Does  that  employment  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  increase  the  produce 
of  the  land  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  much  increase  of  produce,  because  the  mode  of  tillage 
is  very  bad  ; and  unless  some  example  is  set  to  the  people  of  a better  mode,  little  good  can 
be  expected.  The  land  is  poor  itself,  and  it  is  exhausted  by  tilling  it  upon  the  same 
wretched  system  year  after  year. 

56.  A great  portion  of  the  barony  of  Erris  is  unreclaimed  waste  land? — Yes;  outside 
the  Mullet  there  are  124,000  acres,  and  I think  the  population  amounts  to  about  17,000. 
Nine-tenths  of  that  country  is  unimproved. 

57.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  any  scheme  for  reclaiming  tliat  waste  land, 
and  thereby  affording  employment  to  the  people  in  the  country  ? — I am  doing  spraethincr  ^ 
that  way.  The  land  I have  was  bearing  heath  a few  years  ago,  and  some  of  it  was  very 
ugly  waste.  A portion  of  it  is  now  broi^ht  into  very  nice  heart,  and  I intend  to  locate  an 
additional  number  of  families  upon  it.  ily  object  is  to  have,  ultimately,  forty  families  upon 
the  farm ; to  locate  them  in  such  a way  that  their  condition  will  he  benefited,  at  the  same 
time  securing  the  payment  of  the  landlord’s  rent,  and  leaving  something  to  support  an  agii- 
cultural  school,  and  other  matters  of  public  utility. 

58.  Do  you  expect,  after  reclaiming  that  land,  that  you  will  be  remunerated  ? — Hitherto, 
I have  not  been  remunerated  ; I have  lost  by  it ; but  I hope  I may,  by  and  by,  be  remu- 
nerated— at  all  events,  that  I shall  not  lose.  I have  made  some  very  good  roads  through 
it  at  my  own  expense,  and  a groat  many  drains  and  fences.  I have  not  entirely  accom- 
plished the  plan  of  drainage,  but  it  is  in  progress,  and  a vast  deal  has  been  done  for  the 
time,  considering  my  means. 

69.  In  saying  that  you  have  lost,  do  you  mean  that  it  has  not  paid  you  the  interest  of 
your  money  ? — I do  not  think  it  has  ; but  I have  not  made  any  very  strict  calculation.  Jf 
I made  one  year’s  end  meet  another  I was  satisfied,  for  gain  was  not  my  object. 

60.  You  have  stated  that  your  means  were  limited  ? — Yes. 

61.  But  you  have  done  what  you  have  with  the  means  at  your  command  ? — Yes,  I have 
fifty  acres  reclaimed,  and  fifty  more  in  progress. 

62.  You  did  not  look  to  the  profit  ? — No ; my  object  was  to  set  an  example  to  the  country, 
and  to  show  what  the  landlords  could  do,  even  with  a view  to  their  own  interests.  Besides, 
I knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  induce  the  people  to  improve  without  setting  them  an 
example. 

63.  Looking  at  the  barony  of  Erris  generally,  can  you  state  whether  the  wastelands  you 
have  spoken  of  might  be  profitably  improved  ? — Certainly ; my  plan  would  be  to  give  it 
first  a deep  ploughing,  and  leave  the  broken  surface  for  a year  after  to  pulverize ; then  to 
cross-plough,  burn,  and  put  on  a good  coat  of  gravel ; after  which,  it  would  be  well  to  plant 
potatoes  for  two  years  m succession,  so  as  to  break  up  the  under  soil.  The  land,  if  well 
drained,  is  then  fit  to  be  laid  down  for  meadow,  and  will  give  good  oats  or  rye  for  the  first 
year,  and  a good  crop  of  hay  for  the  next ; after  that,  it  may  be  broken  up  again,  or  may 
be  let  out  for  pasture.  Upon  this  simple  plan,  thousands  of  acres  in  Erris  may  be  profitably 
improved. 

64.  Cau  you  form  any  idea  of  the  probable  expense,  per  acre,  of  reclaiming  waste  land?— 
It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  surface.  If  it  cau  be  ploughed,  it  will  not  cost  much ; but 
digging  is  very  expensive.  One  portion  of  mine  I have  had  to  dig,  and  it  cost  double 
the  expense  of  ploughing.  I had  to  dig  thirty  out  of  the  fifty  acres  which  I reclaimed. 

65.  With  regard  to  these  fifty  acres,  before  you  began  to  improve  them,  could  you  have 
let  them  at  any  rent? — Yes,  but  it  would  be  very  trifling  indeed;  perhaps  40^.  for  the 
whole. 

66.  At  what  rent  do  you  conceive  you  could  fairly  let  them  now? — I think  the  people 
could  pay  (particularly  if  they  got  employment)  from  12s.  to  15s.  an  acre. 

67.  Can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  expenditure,  per  acre,  which  that  land  worth  12s.  or  16s. 
has  cost  you? — Indeed!  cannot. 

68.  Your  outlay  was  employed  upon  these  fifty  acres  ? — No,  it  was  employed  geuerally 
upon  the  farm.  I had  to  make  roads,  mearings,  water-courses,  and  fences  throughout  the 
townland. 

69.  When  did  you  begin  to  work  upon  this  land? — In  1834. 

70.  How  soon  do  you  think  the  fifty  acres  were  in  a state  that  they  could  have  beea 
let? — They  could  have  been  let  two  years  ago,  if  I had  been  able  to  attend  to  it. 

71.  Did  you  make  those  improvements  by  means  of  day  labour  or  task-work? — Bay 
work. 

72.  At  what  rate  ? — The  wages  for  persons  building  dry  walls  were  lOrf.  a day. 

73.  In  winter  and  summer  ? — No ; in  summer  there  was  a second  class,  to  whom  I paid 
8<f.  ; a third  class.  Id. ; and  to  some  who  were  scarcely  able  to  labour,  6rf. ; but  there  were 
only  two  or  three  of  that  class. 

74.  How  are  the  women  and  children  employed? — The  women  and  children  got  bd, 
a day. 

75.  How  are  they  usually  employed? — They  have  no  employment,  except  agricultural 
employment ; for  since  the  linen  manufacture  ceased,  the  women  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
collect  manure,  and  attend  to  the  land. 

7 6.  How  are  the  fishing  nets  made  ? — The  women  spin  the  yarn,  but  the  men  spin  the  nets. 

77.  What  was  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  Board  of  Works  ? — From  8d.  to  lOd.  a day, 
and  sometimes  a shilling  to  very  handy  men. 

78.  What  proportion  do  your  wages  hear  to  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  country? — No 
man  in  that  country  gives  higher  wages  than  I do ; some  I believe  give  less. 
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T9.  Do  disjutes  often  arise  between  the  people,  ag  to  the  inheritance  of  property  ?— No,  loth 
tliey  have  no  innentance  in  the  land.  it../  > 

80.  When  an  occupier  dies  to  whom  does  the  farm  generally  go  ?_If  he  hag  a lease,  he  „ „ 28- 
devises  It  to  whom  he  likes ; but  if  he  is  a tenant  from  year  to  year,  his  interest  is  worth  ^ 

nothing. 

81.  Who  generally  takes  to  the  farm  ?_The  widow  and  her  cliildren  If  she  has  a son 

■ffho  is  a better  manager  than  the  rest,  he  is  put  at  the  head.  ‘ ‘ 

82.  Are  there  many  disputes  upon  that  subject  ? Very  few. 

83.  Although  a tenant  has  no  lease  or  document,  is  it  usual  for  him  to  make  a will 

No,  he  may  make  a verbal  or  nuncupative  will  a.s  to  any  other  property  he  has ; but  in  general 
more  rent  is  paid  for  the  land  than  it  is  worth.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  feirony 
the  people  have  the  land  on  better  terms,  and  are  generally  in  better  circumstances  ■ 

84.  Have  you  a dispensary  at  BelmuUet  ?— Yes,  there  is  one  there,  and  we  had  one  also 
at  Binghamstown,  but  that  faded  for  want  of  means  to  support  it ; none,  -or  very  few  of 
the  landlords  subscribed,  and  the  subscriptions  by  which  it  was  supported,  were  paid  by  the 
poor  people  themselves,  which  is  a subject  of  very  great  complaint.  Dispensaries  are 
frequently  ineffective;  they  are  generally  jobs  to  set  up  some  young  man  who  is  put  forward 
fay  his  friends,  to  get  money  from  the  county,  for  which  he  does  as  little  as  possible. 

85.  Is  it  the  impression,  that  the  money  paid  by  the  county  is  more  than  the  advantage 

gained  by  the  poor  people?— Yes,  generaUy,  from  the  way  in  which  the  dispensaries  are 
managed.  In  some  places  where  there  is  an  efficient  local  committee,  good  is  done  • but 
where  there  is  no  local  committee,  or  where  the  committee  is  neglectfid,  the  doctor  gets  his 
money,  and  does  as  little  as  possible  for  it.  ” 

86.  Do  jou  tbmk  It  woiild  bo  an  improvement  to  place  the  dispensarieg  under  the  board 

of  guardians  ? — ^*^5  that  the  funds  also  should  come  out  of  the  poor-rate ; because  at 

present  the  cost  of  the  dispensaries  comes,  with  little  exception,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
landholders,  directly  by  subscriptions,  and  indirectly,  through  the  county-cess.  My  poor- 
parishioners  have  severely  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  present  system ; for,  except  what  I 
and  a few  others  contributed,  they  received  no  aid  towards  maintaining  their  dispensary  • it 
fell,  therefore,  and  they  are  now  without  medicines  or  a medical  attendant,  unless  such  as 
may  he  obtained  from  the  dispensary  at  BelmuUet. 

87.  When  you  spealo  of  the  neglect  of  the  medical  men  in  dispensaries,  are  you  speaking 
of  Ireland  generally,  or  of  youi’  own  district  ?— I do  not  speak  of  any  district  in  particular 
In  my  district  howeve^  T must  say,  that  there  is  a great  want  of  proper  attendance  for 
poor  women  in  labour.  They  cannot  employ  a medical  man,  because  be  wUl  not  go  without  a 
fee  of  a gumea ; they  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  suffer  all  the  miseries  of  that  state  without 
any  aid  or  rebel,  except  what  they  receive  from  the  midwives. 

88.  What  is  the  class  of  midwives—are  they  at  all  instructed  ?— No,  none  of  them  are 
tr^ed,  and  many  of  them  have  no  experience.  There  is  a peasant  within  the  Mullet,  who 
took  upon  himsell  to  he  an  accoucheur,  and  killed  several  women  and  children ; he  was  tried 
twice  for  it,  but  was  always  acquitted  for  want  of  legal  evidence.  It  may  also  be  noticed, 
that  the  district  is  too  large  for  any  one  medical  man.  The  poor  people  cannot  go  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  for  medicine  to  the  dispensary  without  vast  inconvenience. 

89.  Do  you  conceive  that  if  this  waste  land  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  was  opened  by  roads 
and  the  landlords  were  wilUug  to  sell  the  land,  or  make  leases  for  long  periods,  that  the 
people  would  become  proprietors,  or  tenants  of  the  proprietor?— That  would  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  the  rent  demanded.  The  improvement  of  the  waste  lands  would  require  some 
outla,y  ot  capital,  and  there  is  very  little  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  I think,  however, 
il  only  the  value  of  the  land  in  its  present  state  were  put  upon  it  in  the  shape  of  rent,  and  if 
a lease  were  given  for  a reasonable  term,  so  as  to  ensure  the  tenant  a return  for  his  labour  and 
capital,  tenants  -would  not  be  wanting,  to  undertake  and  to  effect  improvements  of  the  waste 
lands.  I he  land,  however,  should  be  subdivided  into  separate  holdings,  for  if  it  was  let  in 
wmmon,  as  at  present,  it  would  lead  to  the  same  negligent  system  of  agricultui-e  which  lias 

een  practised  hitherto.  A great  part  of  Erris  is  now  well  intersected  by  roads,  indeed  by 
too  many,_  tor  the  means  of  the  cess-payers  to  pay  for  making  them  in  the  first  instance,  and 
or  maintaining  them  afterwards.  During  the  last  year,  presentments  for  two  great  and  very 
expensive  roads  on  each  side  of  the  lake  of  Carramore,  were  passed  at  special  sessions, 

ougii  said  roads  are  comparatively  useless  to  the  cess-payers,  who  pay  the  expense,  but 
an  ^ landlords,  who  bear  no  share  of  tlie  burthen, 

«i  • ‘ -io*^  f^at  those  roads  being  opened,  will  lead  to  land  being  re- 

clameclj— Yes,  it  will  certainly  lead  to  improvement.  ^ 

1 /■,,  tlnnk  that  the  state  ought  to  bear  the  burthen  to  a great  extent ? — Yes: 

nat  thft  fl.TiHlnviIa  clvmilrl  'kr.o..  ..  i; ...  ,v  , n ..  ..  , 


landloi  ds  should  bear  a certain  portion,  as  they  do  of  the  poor-rate ; the  wliole 
en  siould  not  be  thrown  upon  them,  but  they  should  be  made  to  pay  a iustproportion. 

roads  b®nefit  them  more  than  the  tenants,  and  therefore  the  ^ 

every  instanco,  and  in  some  cases  nearly  all. 


more  than  the  tenants,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  pay  at  least  one- 
• — / instance,  and  in  some  cases  nearly  all. 
in'  fh ' ^ consider  that  the  division  of  the  rate  between  landlord  and  tenant,  as  adopted 

kTiS  extended  to  the  county  rate  ?— Yes,  justice  demands  it.  The 

rZ  management  of  the  rate  entirely  at  present.  The  law  provides  that 

fov  eess-payers  from  each  bai'ony  shall  be  upon  the  grand  jury,  and  it  was  obeyed 

iurv  In  accord^ce  with  the  spirit  and  true  intent  of  the  enactment ; but  now  the 

oV  n- consists  of  landlords  exclusively. 

cess-payers  attend  regularly  at  the  road  sessions,  and  attempt  to  control  the 
lire  . lhat  is  another  matter  much  mismanaged.  Instead  of  twelve  persons,  wliich 

2 A 2 
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January,  1844.  is  the  proper  number  for  the  barony  of  Erris,  there  are  generally  only  six  •,  and  these  az 

may  be  so  named  from  the  number  of  high  cess-payers  as  to  be  a packed  jury,  and  may 

vote  for  a road  where  a road  ought  not  to  bo  made. 

V Eev.  j.  p.  L^ons.  allow  the  cess-payers  of  one  year  to  be  parties  attending  the  next? — 

No ; but  there  is  another  set  packed  the  next  year. 

95.  You  think  that  those  cess-payers  do  not  fairly  represent  the  county? — No;  I 
thinlr  the  whole  number  ought  to  be  summoned ; there  would  be  more  chance  of  their 
doing  right. 

96.  Do  they  attend  generally  ? — Yes,  they  are  generally  eager  to  attend,  because  they 

are  regularly  canvassed  by  the  persons  wishing  to  pass  a road. 

97.  Are  they,  generally  speaking,  opposed  to  the  making  of  additional  roads,  or  are  they 
advocates  for  them  ?-— In  some  instances  they  reject  the  road ; but  where  a person  wishes  to 
carry  a road,  he  perseveres  from  year  to  year  in  his  c.'»nvass,  and  if  one  set  will  not  pass  it 
for  him,  another  will. 

98.  You  consider  that  the  cess-payers  job,  as  well  as  the  landlords? — Not  so  much. 
I think  where  a heavy  work  is  carried,  it  is  the  landlord  who  carries  it ; and  when  the 
munber  of  cess-payers  is  small,  he  is  more  likely  to  succeed. 

99.  You  do  not  think  that  the  new  grand  jury  act  is  any  improvement  upon  the  old  one?— 
I do  not  remember  the  faults  of  the  old  one  ; but  I know  that  the  grand  jury  cess  is  very 
burthensome,  and  the  present  act  very  imperfect. 

100.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  sufficient  facility  in  originating  useful  works?— I da 

not  think  there  is.  . . . , ' j 

101.  How  would  you  propose  to  give  greater  facilities? — I have  you  made  up  my  mind 
on  that  point,  because  I deemed  it  useless  to  contemplate  any  improvement  until  the  present 
grand  jury  laws  are  changed.  I am  persuaded,  however,  that  the  assessments  could  be 
made  vastly  more  effective  in  their  application,  and  less  burthensome  to  the  cess-payers,  if, 
by  a modification  in  the  law,  the  following  advantages  were  secured : — 

1st, A permanent  local  controlling  body,  to  represent  the  grand  jury. 

2nd, Greater  simplicity  in  obtaining  presentments. 

3rd, The  speedy  execution  of  all  county  works,  and  the  frequent  disbursement  of 

money  dui'ing  their  progress. 

4th, All  new  works  (except  those  of  small  amount)  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 

Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  and  to  be  planned  by  and  executed  under  the 
inspection  of  the  county  sui'veyor,  or  some  other  scientific,  experienced,  and 
disinterested  public  officer. 

.5th, The  county  rates  to  be  within  fixed  limits;  and  no  work  to  be  undertaken 

unless  the  rate  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

And  lastly, To  make  the  landlords  liable  in  proportion  to  their  beneficial  interest 

in  the  works,  and  to  give  the  tenants  all  due  protection. 

102.  You  have  stated  that  the  fisheries,  if  properly  managed,  would  afford  profitable 
employment  ? — ^Yes. 

103.  Is  there  any  mode  in  which  you  could  suggest  that  that  .encouragement  might  be 

afforded  ? A bounty  was  paid  by  the  old  fishery  board,  on  the  quantity  of  salt  used  in 

curing  fish,  and  during  its  continuance,  the  Ends  fishbanks  were  greatly  frequented  by 
wherries  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland : but  that  mode  of  encouragement  was  of  little  or 
no  service  to  the  inhabitants  of  Erris,  who  had  neither  capital  nor  skill  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  natural  advantages  of  their  position,  nor  of  the  artificial  advantages  held  out  by  the 
fishery  board ; and  the  result  would  be  exactly  the  same  now  if  the  bounty  were  renewed, 
for  they  want  proper  sea  boats,  and  efficient  fishing  gear,  but  above  all,  they  want  training, 
under  persons  experienced  in  fishing  the  deep  seas.  If  the  government  would  devote  a few 
thousand  pounds  to  supply  those  deficiencies,  under  the  Section  and  control  of  a local 
resident  committee,  or  board,  the  fishbanks  would  soon  become  a national  benefit,  and  the 
parties  employed  would  be  soon  able  to  repay  the  expense  of  outfit,  and  secure  besides,  ample 
means  of  support  for  themselves  and  families. 

104.  Have  there  been  any  very  extensive  ejectments  of  families  in  your  neighbour- 
hood?— No. 

105.  You  have  spoken  once  or  twice  of  an  adjustment  of  rent;  does  any  thing  occur  to 
you  upon  that  subject  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  you  would  endeavour  to  get  at  the 
fair  value  of  the  land  to  be  let  ? — I have  in  a former  answer  replied  to  this  question,  on  the 
principle  of  considering  rent  an  equitable  remuneration  yielded  to  the  landlords  for  the 
discharge  of  duties  imposed  on  them  for  the  public  good  by  the  state.  But  understanffing 
it  in  this  place  to  apply  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  under  which  landlords  think  they 
have  a right  to  prescribe  the  terms  on  which  they  will  suffer  any  man  to  hold  land  under 
them, — it  is  utterly  impossible,  consistent  with  the  recognition  of  such  a right,  to  suggest  a 
mode  of  obtaining  a fair  adjustment  of  the  rent  between  landlord  and  tenant.  T The  evil 
at  present,  however,  is,  that  too  much  is  talcen  from  the  cultivators  in  the  shape  of  rent ; and 
anything  which  can  check  that  mischief,  must  be  useful.  In  my  opinion,  the  ordnance 
valuation  might  be  made  available  for  that  purpose  ; a fair  scale  may  be  readily  formed  from 
it,  by  which  to  regulate  the  amount  of  rent  which  landlords  should  receive  in  place  of  then* 
present  exactions.  It  is  true  that  if  the  present  low  prices  in  Erris  were  to  continue,  the 
ordnance  valuation  would  be  too  high ; but  the  prices  next  year  may  improve,  and  on  an 
average  of  three  years  (for  seven  years  is  too  long  a period)  may  come  up  to,  and  perhaps 
exceed  the  ordnance  valuation,  and  if  in  any  instance,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  depwt 
from  that  valuation,  it  would  be  very  easy  Jor  the  county  surveyor,  or  some  other  publw 
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106.  Hare  yon  compared  the  ordnanre  valnation  with  the  valuation  of  anv  land  in  your 

own  possession,  or  let  to  any  tenant  ?-^Yes,  I have.  “ ^ 

107.  What  proportion  do  you  consider  it  bears  to  the  land  von  hold  in 

sion  ?— I ''“JO  recollection  of  it.  but  I think  the  place  where  I mv  £l  20  v 

rent,  ie  rated  by  the  ordnance  valuation  at  £84.  For  fen  acL,  hTwevei.S^aStW 
the  ordnance  valuation  is  higher,  I imagine,  than  the  rent  I pay.  anotner  place, 

108.  In  what  year  did  you  take  possession  of  the  land  for  which  voii  nav  pioo 

’‘“'fJcrl  ™ ^ permanent  possession  till  1833.^  ^ 

109.  In  the  leiMO  you  got,  was  there  a certain  additional  rent  put  on  by  the  landlord  io 
^Mcquence  of  givmg  a perpetuity  ?--Yes ; £30  more  than  it  was  offered  to  aLS  tenaS 

no.  Do  yon  consider  that  if  the  rent  of  that  was  £90  instead  of  £l5o,  redncinn  it  by 
toe  amount  of  the  ffne,  that  that  would  be  a fair  rent  to  give  for  such  land  ?-yL  i think 
verTweil  s^isM  “““  landlord  on^hUo  be 

Till  A'u  Ai  t ® . A tJS.  X LOlUKi  111  some  CSiSCS  xho  tcil3.rit,  Tmcfhf  ThQyr  o 

little  more  than  the  ordnance  valuation  amounts  to.  mignt  pay  a 

112.  The  question  related  to  the  fair  setting  value  9 I thinl- in  ffenovd + a tt 

pay  one-eightb  more,  bnt  in  some  instonces  nofliinT  ' ® 

1 ^Sertil  ‘“f 

actual  condition,  iout  consideration  for  tlfe  to. its  present 

and  therefore  h;  becomes  liabLk^^^^  was  improved; 

improving  and  industrious  neighbours  and  in  tbf>  novf’  i heavier  tax  than  his  less 

if  he.takes  the  land  again  aftfr  bispr’esent  term  hrexp;:!””!  prtfel 

=Sl7mor:rn  SneSrS  “'/“  frj''  tenants 

both  parts  Ls  exactly  thrsamf;imn  I 

« away.  Some  years  ago  yestnes  were  held  in  the  next  parish  to  mine;  but  they  effected 

fc's,nZT;;H?=“ 

=S3:Si?S^^^ 

No,  nothingof  kind  ■ noHs°tli'’‘"''’  “°t,  elearances  of  tenantry  taken  place  ?_ 

00  either  side  ■ and  s ^ r There  is  no  bid  feeling 

The  tenants  want  to  W reL  fi,>r®  r fT,"  ’’"T  respectful  to  their  landlords! 

want  .0  hate  lent  fairly  adjusted,  to  have  separate  holdings,  and  each  person 


lOtkJanuari/,  1844. 

28. 

V.  Rev.  J.  P.  Lyons. 
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lOiA  January,  1844.  put  Upon  his  own  territory,  and  to  hare  leases  ; so  that  a man  will  he  able  to  say  that  he 

will  hare  the  benefit  of  his  labour,  and  if  he  makes  permanent  improvements  upon  the  laud, 

that  be  may  participate  in  a great  degree  in  the  benefit  of  them';  at  the  same  time,  I think 
V.  Eev.  J.  P.  Lyons,  landlord  ought  in  some  degree  to  participate  in  them,  but  that  the  tenant  ought  to 

have  so  large  a proportion  as  to  make  it  his  interest  to  improve.  I think,  also,  that  the 
l^dlords  ought,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  in  the  persons  of  their  agents,  to  set  ah- 
example  of  care  and  attention  to  their  estates.  They  should  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
tenants,  settle  their  differences,  give  them  advice  as  to  their  conduct,  restrain  the  evil  doers 
among  them,  and  encourage  those  who  set  a good  example.  A good  deal  of  good  might  he 
done  by  the  landlords ; but  they  neglect  their  duty,  and  only  know  the  people  to  exact  the 
rent  from  them.  I also  think  there  ought  to  be  agricultural  schools,  so  as  to  give  the  people 
a practical  illustration  of  the  manner  in  w-hich  they  ought  to  cultivate  their  farms,  ^d  that 
the  landlords  ought  in  that,  as  in  other  respects,  to  set  the  example.  The  agricultural 
schools  ought  to  be  established  at  the  public  expense,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
them  productive  of  general  advantage.  I have  been  endeavouring  to  establish  one  on  my 
farm  ; the  master,  a young  man,  is  now  trained,  but  the  board  are  not  willing  to  allow  him 
such  a salary  as  he  ought  to  have ; but  I trust  they  will  do  so  on  proof  of  his  efficiency. 

119.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  these  improvements  in 
the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  can  be  carried  out  1 — Yes,  frequently  ; but  I could 
never  see  my  way  to  any  practical  mode  of  improvement  in  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  consistent  with  the  right  claimed  and  practically  exercised  on  the  part  of  tie 
landlords,  of  determining  the  amount  of  rent  the  tenants  must  pay,  and  of  abandoning  aU 
care  about  the  land  and  its  improvement,  either  by  themselves  or  their  agents.  In  the 
exercise  of  that  right  they  go  off  from  the  land,  live  expensively  in  other  countries,  incur 
debts  and  incumbrances,  and  thereby  create  a necessity  for  large  drafts  upon  their  estates; 
and  then,  having  the  power  of  increasing  the  rents,  they  are  gradually  driven  to  oppress 
and  impoverish  the  tenantry.  To  abate  this  crying  evil,  is  to  improve  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  But  that  cannot  be  done  unless  the  legislatui-e,  as  I think  it  might 
and  ought,  would  pass  laws  to  enforce  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties  upon  the  land- 
lords. Hitherto  the  legislature  has  confined  itself  to  laws  enforcing  payment  of  the  rents, 
and  I conceive  it  is  as  much  and  as  legitimately  within  its  province,  to  enforce  the  disthai-ge 
of  their  duties  on  the  landlords,  and  to  protect  the  laboui'  and  ^capital  of  the  tenants  from 
excessive  rents.  Various  modes  may  be  suggested  for  effecting  improvement  in  the  existing 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  It  might,  for  instance,  be  useful,  when  a tenant  is  wilimg 
to  build  houses,  make  fences  and  drains,  reclaim  wastes,  &c.,  to  allow  him  to  serve  notice 
upon  the  landlord,  and  to  call  in  the  county  surveyor  or  other  officer  to  inspect  and  value 
the  proposed  improvements,  and  then  to  apportion  the  expense  of  them  equitably  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant,  in  the  ratio  of  the  benefit  derived  by  each.  When  the_  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  and  the  produce  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  it  is  too  bad 
that  he  should,  as  at  present,  lose  all  claim  to  compensation  at  the  expiration  of  his  term or, 
if  he  continues  in  possession,  to  be  subject  to  a gi'eat  increase  of  rent  in  consequence  of  bis 
own  improvements. 

120.  You  mean  that  the  tenant  should  give  notice  that  he  was  willing  to  undertake  the 
improvement,  and  that  the  county  surveyor  should  be  called  in  to  see  whether  it  would  be  a 
desirable  improvement  ? — Yes. 

121.  In  what  way  would  you  fix  the  proportion  which  the  landlord  and  tenant  should 

hear  ? It  would  be  most  desirable,  if  possible,  to  devise  a plan  by  which  to  give  to  each 

according  to  his  beneficial  interest,  according  to  the  benefits  which  each  derived  from  it. 
Any  thing  that  would  adjust  that  would  suit  my  views.  ■ 

122.  Do  you  think  that  a provision  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  that  in  all  such  cases 
where  tire  tenant  did  not  hold  by  lease,  the  expense  should  be,  borne  in  certain  proportions, 
would  be  preferable  to  leaving  the  proportions  to  be  settled  by  a jury  or  by  arbitration? — I 
do  not  see  how  it  could.be  properly  adjusted  by  any  act  of  the  legislature,  because  the  bene- 
ficial interest  derivable  from  the  improvement  by  both  landlord  and  tenant,  must  depend 
upon  so  many  circumstances  peculiar  to  every  case,  that  the  legislature  could  not  by  any 
general  provision  arrive  at  justice  between  them.  It  must  be  done,  therefore,  by  persons 
appointed  and  sworn  for  the  parp)ose  ; hut  who,  of  course,  should  derive  their  authority  from 
an  act  of  parliament.  It  would  be  also  better  that  both  landlord  and  tenant  should  have  a 
thorough  understanding  with  each  other  at  the  outset ; otherwise  the  tenant’s  expectations 
may  be  too  high,  while  the  landlord,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  be  willing  to  go  as  far  as 
he  ought  to  encourage  or  compensate  improvement. 

123.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  advisable,  in  a case  where  a tenant  serves  upoil 
his  landlord  notice  of  an  improvement,  and  effects  it,  after  the  propriety  of  it  has  been 
certified  by  the  county  surveyor,  that  it  would  be  a desirable  plan  to  allow  him  to  have  a 
charge  upon  the  land  for  the  landlord’s  portion,  and  which  should  he  paid  to  him  before  he. 
could  be  ejected  from  the  lands,  or  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease  ? — Justice  requires  that  he 
sliould  be  compensated  before  he  is  put  out  of  the  land,  let  it  be  allowed  to  him  out  of  Ins, 
rent,  I am  now  speaking  of  improvements  which  really  make  the  lands  so  much  the  more 
valuable  than  they  were  before. 

[The  witness  withdrew 
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waiiam  Shermrd,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined 

manypr“j;errs.“‘'’““"“  °'“““^  oonntry?-^A  good 

3.  In  different  parts  of  Ireland  ?_In  different  oonnties. 

4.  Haxeyon  nponanyofthosepropertiosyourselffmadevalnationsP—Oonstanllv  Inever 

lare  the  care  of  any  property  that  I do  not  value  the  lands  myself  when  ontrf  I™.?'  e i ! 

5.  Have  yon  therefore,  had  a good  deal  of  experience  in  v^CgtS  S^^es  a 

from  a very  early  period  of  my  life.  I have  been  for  forty  years  in  the  reoeint  of  ^ 
different  properties  in  Ireland.  J J “i  s ino  receipt  ot  rent  upon 

6.  Has  yonr  time  at  all  been  employed  in  mailing  valuations  of  lands  for  other  nersons 

where  you  have  not  set  them  yourself? Not  a o-vont  doo)  nf  r„,r  +; i x ^ persons 

it.  Very  lately  I have  valued  and  divided  a very  larve  estate  for  two  'hartiS'-JT^'™ 
perfectly  satisfied  with  all  my  arrangements.  ° ^ 

7.  Have  yon  found  it  possible  to  adopt  one  uniform  system  of  valuing  in  different  mrts 

of  Ireland ; or  will  you  inform  the  commissioners  of  the  Afferent  system!  you  liaTO  aLm!? 
rf  they  have  varied  ?-The  grounds  of  my  valuations  are  the  natur.al  produotivmmfs  of 
the  sod ; Its  constitution,  depth,  taking  also  into  consideration  its  locality  the  SS  5 
procurmg  mpure,  facility  and  contiguity  of  fuel.  ^ lacuzues  ot 

8.  In  getting  at  the  natural  productiveness  of  the  soil,  have  you  also  thought  it  neccssirv 

to  obtain  evidence  from  other  sources,  of  the  actual  average  amount  of  the  prodi.ee  rf  2 
i“a~^  consider  that  my  own  experience  as  an  agriculturist,  and  also  as!o  the  value  of 
land,  render  mqniry  for  the  most  part  unnecessary:  ‘ ‘ 

9.  You  mean  that,  upon  looking  at  a given  farm,  yonr  experience  enables  you  after 

eimnmBtlon,  to  say  what  amount  of  gross  produce  it  ought  to  yield  ?_The  course  /geiio^allv 
pursue  IS  this:  I first  procure  a survey  of  the  estate,  with  frerv  field  set  forft  SrnZ 
map ; I go  over  each  carefully,  and  see  the  different  qualities  and  descriptions  of  iSd  and 
from  my  own  experience,  I am  enabled  to  judge  of  the  probable  productive  powers  of ThelSd 
from  the  treatment  I know  it  will  be  Idiely  to  recelvef  and  froi  other  son!.ors  ’ 

C 1!  lsf“deTed! 

1 V'  deciding  what  portion  of  the  produce  of  (he 

vtJit  to  c?“Pai-e  your  valuation  of  any  given  nronertv  with  tlie 

parhar^ntary  valuation  of  Mr.  Griffith? — No,  I never  have.  ’ ^ 

Jon;?^Vrhav2„r’°’''‘‘  ^ PO- 

f“““™P'*''®d  »ny  valuations  of  yonr  own  with  any  of  the  poor  law  valua- 
tlonsV— No,  I never  compare  them  with  any  public  valuation. 

„„  i Tiduationa  are  more  than  those  von 

Syinrihri  2rp\if;^^Ltme^"d’^ 

=ngrr22;2S^^ 

to  re  let  in  thfL??  considerable  properties  under  your  management,  which  you  have  had 
Save  wiU  of  a property  in  the  county  of 

St  1 ^ ^^0  undergoing  regulation,  from  year  to  yLr  • 

those  I value  and  locate  the  tenants  upon  as  I think  most\dvLageous.  ^ ^ ’ 

is'  irwS  ;Ltl!fNrMa!* 

sgmulturist  / —I  hold  about  500  Irish  acres,  equal  to  800  English 

souuly tfiouhTn.'”  "™‘  ■“  “d  P-^d  ‘Iw 

useTin®2cEr!T'2f2'^'“r'‘?m“^^  s,ny  of  those  counties,  which  is  now 

>cousidS  q2ty„”,tg'™  »f  KiUinoy.Ihave  reclaimed 

w2“t  Bnprodnctive?_Yes:  part  of  it  was  valued  by  the  poor 

puJse'^ha^gLCngK 

beeuwikttStrt^tyX^^^ 

mdc  worth’'™.  StTsT^n!*.!*'”  y«="-=’vhich  the  poor  law  valuation 

Peclaimino-  the  roolnr  a 7®^^^  ^uce  I took  the  farm,  and  I have  been  gradually 

Present^irnSt  not  f d‘-  P^^””  ‘'3'  P°rtion,  from  that  time  to  2 

P®  «re  i 1 thought  that  L under  ralue."”’  es‘™a‘od  I»<- 


Wth  January,  1844. 


Wm.  Sherrard,  esq. 
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27.  In  valuing  that  land,  should  you  classify  it  as  first  class  land  or  second I should 

value  it  as  first  class  land : it  may  be  right  to  add,  that  the  improvement  of  the  locality,  is 
keeping  pace  tvith  the  improvement  of  the  land.  i.  • 

28.  Hotv  should  you  have  classed  that  land  twenty  years  ago? — Not  being  then  reclaimed, 

I should  have  valued  it  in  the  lowest  class.  _ . _ 

29.  It  is  now  in  the  first  class? — Yes;  but  it  will  require  some  time  to  cultivate  it 

perfectly,  for  if  left  to  itself,  it  will  become  overgrown  with  furze,  as  all  newly  reclaimed 
land  will,  if  not  attended  to.  ,0  m.  n ^ t 

30.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  improvement  you  effected.  — Ihe  blasting  ot^  large 

masses  of  rock,  and  their  removal,  together  with  great  quantities  of  rubble  stone,  raised  in 
trenching  and  draining  the  ground.  A market  was  afforded  for  the  stone  for  buildings  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  through  other  channels  ; otherwise  the  expense  of  the  improvement 
would  have  over-balanced  its  advantages.  • » . 

31.  Is  the  land  which  you  hold  in  the  county  of  Louth,  first-rate  land,  or  ot  an  inferior 

description  ? It  is  more  of  a middling  description  ; there  is  a variety  of  ground  in  the  farm, 

and  there  is  none  of  it  all  first  class  land  compared  with  what  may  be  considered  first  class 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

32.  Do  you  hold  much  land  there  ? — About  300  Irish  acres. 

33.  Has  your  farming  there  been  extended  over  a good  many  years  ?— Something  more 

than  thirty — thirty-six  I think.  , 1 ^ 

34  What  should  you  consider  the  produce  in  wheat,  of  what  you  would  classity  as  first 
class  land?— I should  say,  that  the  produce  of  wheat  upon  the  best  quality  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Louth,  would  be  about  twelve  barrels  an  acre,^  at  twenty  stones  to  the  ba^el. 

’ 35.  Taking  other  counties  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  are  you  of  opinion,  that  first 
class  land  will  produce  that  amount  ofwheat? — I think  the  county  of  Louth  is  as  productive 
upon  the  first-class  land,  as  to  corn,  as  any  land  I am  acquainted  with  m Ireland. 

36.  Would  you  in  any  county,  consider  the  land  first  class  land,  which  you  considered 
capable  of  producing  twelve  barrels  of  wheat  per  acre,  on  the  average  ? — Yes,  I should.  I 
have  produced  a great  deal  more  than  that  myself,  but  not  on  the  average. 

37.  Supposing  land  capable  of  producing  wheat,  would  the  cu|cum_stance  of  its  being  able 
or  not  able  to  produce  twelve  barrels,  be  your  reason  for  assigning  it  as  first  class  land  or 

not  ? I think  there  are  lands  that  are  not  altogether  tillage  land,  which  might  be  considered 

first-class  land,  as  grazing  land  and  meadow. 

38.  What  would  be  your  criterion  of  first-class  land  in  reference  to  pasture  or  meadow? — 
First  class  land  in  the  county  of  Meath,  will  feed  a sheep,  and  a heavy  heifer,-or  bullock,  to 
the  acre. 

39.  What  quantity  of  barley  do  you  consider  first  class  land  ought  to  produce  by  the 
Irish  acre  ? — ^About  twenty  barrels,  at  sixteen  stones  to  the  barrel. 

40.  What  quantity  of  oats? — I should  say  the  same  class  of  land  ought  to  produce  twenty 
barrels  of  oats  also.  Land  is  not,  generally  speaking,  in  the  same  condition,  nor  is  it 
considered  necessary  to  be  so,  for  the  production  of  oats,  as  it  is  for  that  of  barley ; and 
although  sixteen  stones  go  to  the  barrel  of  barley,  and  only  fourteen  to  the  bai’rel  of  oats, 

I think  twenty  barrels  of  oats  to  the  acre,areequai  to  twenty  barrels  of  barley,  considering 
the  condition  of  the  land  necessary  to  give  the  barley. 

41.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  ? — Land  capable  of  giving  from  eighteen  to  twenty  barrels 
of  barley,  ought  to  give  140  barrels  of  potatoes,  with  proper  treatment. 

42.  What  other  considerations  have  you  in  view,  besides  the  produce  or  capability  of 
production,  in  forming  a valuation  of  the  land? — The  proximity  to  markets,  proper  roads, 
contiguity  to  and  feasibility  of  obtaining  fuel,  and  county-cesses,  are  aU  considerations 
influencing  the  value  of  land. 

43.  In  what  way  do  the  charges  affecting  land,  county-rates,  and  so  on,  affect  your 
judgment  in  setting  a value  upon  land  ? — They  are  all,  of  course,  taken  into  consideration  by 
the^vaiuator.  In  the  county  of  Dublin,  that  part  I am  acquainted  with,  the  county-cess  is 
about  3s.  an  acre  ; in  the  county  of  Louth,  it  fluctuates  from  2s.  to  2s.  Qd.,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land. 

44.  Do  you  estimate  that  as  an  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  rent  ? — When  I say  so 
much  per  acre  for  the  land,  I mean  that  that  covers  all  the  taxes. 

45.  Assuming  the  landlord  or  tenant  to  pay  the  taxes  ? — Assuming  the  tenant  to  pay  the 
taxes. 

46.  It  is  not  a deduction  from  the  landlord? — Indirectly,  it  is.  But  it  is  the  custom  tor 
the  tenants  to  pay  the  taxes,  these  charges  more  or  less  affecting  the  value  of  the  land. 

47.  In  valuing,  since  the  alteration  of  the  tithe  law,  have  you  made  allowance  for  the  laud 

being  charged  with  a tax  which  hitherto  was  paid  by  the  tenant? — I have  always  consi- 
dered that.  ^ 

48.  Have  you  always  considered  that,  ultimately,  all  the  charges  come  out  of  the  land- 

lord’s pocket  ? — Yes,  directly  or  indirectly,  decidedly;  except  when  new  taxes  are  laid  on 
after  letting.  . ti  t ‘ 

49.  I omitted  to  ask  you  the  average  produce  of  first  class  land  in  meadow  ? — That  is 
very  hard  to  say ; but  t consider  near  Dublin,  about  twenty  loads  to  the  acre  is  agood  cropi 
four  cwt.  to  the  load  ; that  is,  about  four  tons  per  acre. 

60.  Is  that  for  upland  meadow,  or  old  meadow  ? — In  fact,  meadow  will  not  produce  that, 
unless  it  is  manured.  I do  not  know  of  any  meadow  that  will  continue  to  give  four  tons  an 
acre,  except  in  some  of  the  richest  pai’ts  of  Tipperary  or  Limerick,  without  being  assisted 
by  manure. 
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51.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  produce  of  first  class  laud  is  rea- 

sonable as  rent  ?— That  IS  the  English  calculation.  I do  not  think,  in  this  country,  the  rent 
of  land  IS  considered  jn  that  way,  the  produce  being  so  very  variable  from  the  variety  of  its 
treatment.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  any  calculation  ; I should  be  sorry  to  set  down  that  as 
being  a general  rule. 

52.  First  classland  properly  managed  ought  to  give  one-third  of  the  produce  in  rent 
Would  that  be  your  calculation  ?~Yes,  I should  say  it  tvould  be  the  averac4  produce  of  the 
whole  farm,  under  proper  management ; but  there  are  very  few  farms  in  Ireland  on  which 
there  is  a regular  rotatory  system  carried  on. 

53.  And  in  consoijuence  of  that  the  productiveness  of  the  land  is  not  what  it  might  bo  1— 

Decidedly.  ^ 

54.  Yonr  knowledge  of  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  is  very  extensiye  '—It  is  ; I have  heen 
through  a good  deal  oi  Ireland. 

55.  What  should  you  be  disposed  to  say  was  a fair  rent  for  first  class  land  in  the  county 
of  Louth  .-'—1  should  say  ±3  10^.  for  the  best  land  in  the  county  of  Louth  I think  there 
are  lands  which  set  higher,  but  I consider  them  too  high. 

56.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  you  consider  £3  10s.  as  a sufficient  rent?— Yes  for 

any  land  in  the  county  of  Louth  for  agricultural  purposes.  ’ 

57.  Tliree  pounds  ten  shillings  being  assumed  as  the  proper  rent  for  first  class  land  what 

rent  should  you  fix  for  second  class  ?— 4 sliould  say  £2  IOj.  ’ 

58.  For  third  class  land? — .Thirty  shillings. 

59.  Should  you  carry  your  calculation  lower  than  that?— Yes,  I should  go  as  low  as  15* 

or  18*.  an  acre.  1 have  gone  oyer  farms  where  some  parts  have  been  worth  £3  an  acre 
and  others  not  worth  85.  or  10s.  an  acre.  ’ 

60.  Then  for  agricultural  purposes,  do  yon  consider  £3  10*.  about  the  highest,  and  15* 

about  the  lowest  rent  which  ought  to  be  charged  for  cultivated  land  in  Ireland’ There  is 

land  in  Ireland,  cultivated  by  very  poor  people,  which  I have  valued  as  low  as  3s  an  aere 
or  2s.  6tf.  an  acre.  . ' • 

61.  The  sura  you  have  given  is  for  the  best  farms  ?— Yes. 

pay  for  improvements,  or  the  'andlord  to  allow  for 
them  ?_It  ho  gets  a lease  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  then  the  tenant  ought  to  pay 
oae-half,  and  the  landlord  the  other,  of  any  permanent  building  ^ "I 

63.  In  speaking  of  a lease  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  yea?s,  you  have  spoken  of  those 
lenni'cs  because  they  are  the  terms  generally  fixed  upon  in  Ireland  '—Yes,:  aid  because  they 
seem  tlie  fit  tenures  upon  which  the  tenant  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  expend  his  money 

64.  Do  you  think  leases  for  lives  are  a judicious  mode  of  inducing  a tenant  to  expend  his 

money?— Yes.  ® ^ 

65.  And  preferable  to  a fixed  term  of  years  ? —That  depends  upon  the  number  of  years 

66.  Do  you  think  a lease  for  lives  or  for  years  is  more  beneficial  to  the  landlord  or 
tenant?-!  should  prefer  myself,  as  a tenant,  a lease  for  lives  ; it  gives  a greater  chance  of 
onger  tenure.  If  I were  gomg  to  expend  money,  I would  rather  have  a lease  for  three 
lives  than  a lease  for  forty  years. 

61.  Would  not  the  calculations  for  three  lives,  in  this  country,  ho  much  nearer  sixty 
years? — I should  rather  say  fifty  years.  ^ 

68.  Supposing  you  were  tendered  a lease,  say  for  three  lives,  or  a lease  for  fifty  years 
which  would  you  consider  most  advantageous  both  for  the  landlord  and  tenant,  to  give  a certaii 
hxed  tenure  ?— I should  say  a certain  fiaXed  tenure,  in  most  cases,  would  be  most  desirable  for 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  I thmlc  the  majority  of  people  would  prefer  it.  1 myself  liave  a 
prefe-ence  for  hves,  ^d  would  prefer  taking  three  lives  of  my  own  selection,  to  fifty  years 

69.  On  the  principle  that  you  consider  three  Kyes  would  be  a tenure  more  llkriy  to 

endure — 1 think  the  chances  are  that  they  would.  ^ 

70.  You  assume,  in  that  case,  that  you  should  have  the  selection  of  tho  lives  yourself  ?— Yes. 

71.  hhoald  you  have  m view  tho  selection  of  any  members  of  your  family  as  the  lives  '—Yes. 

prolmgeVleilsr''''  Not  altogether;  hut  also  for  the  chances  of-a 

..S'l  “ ‘f  holding  about  thirty  or  forty  acres,  persons  of  character  and 

capita  , have  you  ever  turned  yonr  attention  as  to  what  term  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
0 ttot  tenant  a fair  remuneration  for  all  tho  capital  he  should  expend,  so  that  at  tho  end  of 
'“■I*”'* 1 ‘Molt  ‘ho  oooiil  lease  given  in  ordinary 
S “ '“““‘■'y;  ft’’®®,  *''’®®  0‘- ‘h'rty-ono  years,  sufficient  for  that  purpose ; but  I con- 

S S f ®h'“-“0‘o!'  has,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  a strong  claim  upon 

la  landlord  lor  a renewal ; a claim  which,  m many  cases  coming  under  my  knowledo-e  I 
^ -“'■Moo-ider  « an  afditioniZs„rt  elter 
C A ‘h‘0  l-oepoct,  that  few  tillage  farmers  with  any  quantity  of 

They  may  have  their  little  enjoyments  of  &e,!mdbe 
are  nrc,  V families  ; but  I have  seldom  known  any  of  them  to  realise  money.  There 

tkeS  f'r’'’!®®®’  O'lconragc  largo  expenditure,  long  leases  are -given:  I am  in 
exneni  pn  ®i.  ®“®  *hrec  lives,  renewable  for  seventy  years,  under  which  1 have 
Kxutlt  on  h®^®  than  £10,000  ; and  I would  say  that  my  successor  would,  upon 

ipirat  on,  have  a claim  upon  the  landlord  for  a renewal  upon  fair  terms, 

alwa™  g»i  “peuditaro  yon  have  made  '—Yes  ; that  I should 

7 s * preference  as  a tenant. 

noon  *,''®.*®‘“?  hoi  to  be  renewed,  doyen  consider  that  you  should  have  any  claim 

P a the  landlord  for  the  money  laid  out  ?— Not  at  the  expiration  of  such  a lease  -as  that. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.']^  2 B 


\0th  Jamiary,  1844 
Wm.  Sherrard,  esq 
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186  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

Colonel  Henry  Hxoyer,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  I believe  you  are  resident  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  ? — Yes,  I am. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — Since  June,  1835.  , 

3.  Do  you  bold  much  land  in  your  own  hand  there  ? — I have  now  nearly  300  acres  in  my 

own  hands.  , ' n i j 

4.  Is  that  your  own  property,  or  do  you  rent  it  ? — I pay  a small  head-rent.  I am  the 

landlord.  I pay  about  2s.  an  acre  .upon  the  townland.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  rents  held 
by  the  Ormond  family.  , • , 

5.  Is  that  the  whole  of  the  estate,  or  is  there  a.ny  pai’t  of  it  which  you  let  out  ? — I hold 
about  half  of  it  in  my  own  hands  ; the  other  half  is  Iet_. 

6.  In  what  state  was  it  when  you  came  into  possession  of  it ; was  it  an  old  lease  ? — The 
property  had  been  set  by  my  father  in  1784,  on  lease  of  lives  renewable  for  ever,  when  it 
was  all  in  three  fields,  containing  631  Irish  acres.  In  1834,  I purchased,  under  the  court 
of  chancery,  the  lease,  for  £3,200,  which  my  father  had  created,  and  came  into  possession 
in  1835. 

7.  How  was  it  tenanted  at  that  time  ?— The  rental  that  1 purchased  represented  but  a 

small  number  of  tenants ; but  when  I actually  got  the  full  details,  I found  there  were 
seventy-nine  families  upon  it.  , • ,i  j . 

8.  Were  those  families  who  had  been  brought  upon  it,  or  allowed  to  come  upon  it  by  the' 

lessee? Some  had  been  brought  upon  it  in  1817.  Shortly  after  the  peace,  when  prices 

fell,  my  father’s  tenant,  a graaier,  who  had  held  it,  set  off  some  farms,  and  set  part  of  it  to 
his ’son-in-law,  what  was  called  the  house  or  castle  division.  There  are  thirty  acres  of  oak' 
wood  adjoining  it ; and  about  100  acres  of  the  estate  is  what  they  call  callow,  which  is 
land  that  was.  before  the  Shannon  improvements,  subject  to  the  floods  of  the  Shannon,  on 
the  banks  of  Lough  Deirg.  The  three  latter  I hold  now. 

9.  In  what  manner  did  you  deal  with  those  seventy-nine  families  whom  you  found  there  ?— 

I engaged  a Scotch  steward,  of  the  name  of  Cameron,  who  had  hved  with  Mr.  Wynne,  of. 
Hazlewood.  I sent  him  down,  four  months  before  me,  to  Portumna,  the  nearest  town,  and 
by  corresponding  with  him,  I got  a detailed.account  of  the  several  tenants,  their  stock,  their 
families,  ^d  their  crops ; so  that  when  I was  put  in  possession  by  the  sheriff,  I was  tolerably 
well  aware  how  I might  deal  with  them.  In  addition  to  this,  I got  from  the  previous 
receiver,  a return  in  a form  which  I made  for  him,  the  names  of  the  tenants,  the  quantity 
of  ground,  the  rent,  whether  old  or  new  tenants,  and  their  character ; and  on  the  day  of 
the  sheriff  giving  me  possession,  I extinguished  thirteen  fires,  having  the  cabins  or  huts 
destroyed,  mostly  hovels  under  ditches,  held  from  persons  who  themselves  got  on  the  land 
only  pending  suit,  and  not  all  direct  tenants  under  the  court.  The  lessee  of  the  court  had, 
both  tenants,  and  again,  under  them,  under-tenants.  From  various  causes,  which  I con- 
ceived sufficient,  I kept  possession  of  the  holdings.  One  man  was  in  gaol  at  Clonmel  for 
pig  stealing ; another  person,  a prostitute,  who  sold  whiskey  without  a license,  and  other 
similar  cases ; but  in  no  instance  were  they  dispossessed  without  receiving  money.  And 
without  exactly  entering  into  a detailed  report,  I may  mention  that  one  was  a curious  case. 
He  was  a man  of  very  bad  character.  I had  received  that  character  of  him  from  various 
quarters.  He  lived  close  by  the  wood.  He  had  come  there  the  year  previously,  and  given 
£18  for  the  good-will  of  the  land. 

1 0.  What  size  was  the  farm  ? — It  was  a part  of  a seventeen  acre  holding.  He  purchased 
the  principal  part  of  it,  the  old  people  reserving  a dwelling  in  a corner.  I a^d  to  him, 

“ Sweeney,  you  know  you  are  to  go.”  He  was  a very  powerful  fellow.  He  seized  a crow- 
bar, and  in  an  instant  the  jambs  and  corners  of  the_ house  were  knocked  down.  He  said, 
“ I know  I am  dealing  with  a gentleman.”  He  did  it  in  the  most  determined  way. 

11.  What  became  of  him?— I gave  him  £1  to  get  him  an  immediate  lodging,  saying  that, 
lie  was  the  first  man  I meant  to  settle  with.  In  about  a week  a young  woman_  came  to  me 
and  told  me  that  she  had  “ given  Mat.  Sweeney  her  fortune  the  year  before,  which  was  £18; 
that  he  had  given  it  for  the  g^ood-will  of  that  holding,  and  that  she  hoped  my  honour  would 
give  her  another  fortune.”  1 desired  her  to  send  her  husband  to  me.  I said  to  him  when 
he  came,  “ Sweeney,  I understand  you  have  given  £18  for  the  good-will  of  that  fai'ra,  and 
in  God’s  name  I will  give  you  £l8'to  go  away,  and  let  there  be  an  end  of  our  intercourse.’ , 
He  coloured  up  with  surprise  and  delight,  and  said,  “ I will  never  break  your  honour’s  word.” 
That  was  his  expression.  He  had  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nenagh.  He  hung 
about  the  laud  till  the  potato  crop,  which  was  his,  was  consumed.  He  got  work  from  me  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  then  he  disappeared,  and  I have  never  seen  anything  mom 
of  him  since.  Here  I may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  when  possession  is  given  by  the  sheriff, 
some  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  law.  Sufficient  opportunity  is  not  afforded  to  a 
well  disposed  incoming  proprietor,  to  enable  him  to  arrange  his  lands  with  a view  to  the 
improved  condition  of  the  people  and  farms  on  the  estate.  He  must  either  at  once  unhouse 
all, ^ and  hold  the  land  himself,  severing  the  crops  himself,  or  should  he  restore  the  people  to 
the  houses  as  caretakers  even,  and  allow  them  to  sever  the  crops,  the  possession  of  the  tenant 
is  renewed,  and  that  opportunity  of  regulating  the  farms  is  lost.  The  landlord  must  again 
eject  at  great  expense  and  risk,  not  having  any  lease  or  paper  to  take  proceedings  on  against , 
recent  unsanctioned  settlers  on  the  land,  who  often  deny  tenancy.  This,  again,  in  a 
possession,  gives  on  the  other  hand,  much  advantage  to  an  oppressively  disposed  landlord. 
Moduses  are  often  questioned  on  either  side.  The  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  secure  the 
crop,  without  prejudice  to  the  landlord’s  possession,  until  be  could  make  a new  setting, 
arranging  the  farms,  the  tenant  paying  what  may  be  proper. 
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12,  Since  you  have  been  in  occupation  have  the  rest  of  the  persons  who  wero  dispossessed  r 

given  you  any  tronble  or  ha™  they  gone  quietly  away  ?_I  Ld  a good  deal  of  touble  in 
ig  With  them  , m the  irst  mstance  there  was  a deffrfifi  nf  v.,i.  t 


leaJing  with  them  ; m the  first  mstance  there  was  a degree  of  dipSmiy  S^cetsa^v5'*but^I 
have  never  been  annoyed  by  any  man  who  left  the  land  after  a settlement  ^ 

13.  Did  yon  take  pams  to  make  a personal  dealing  with  each  of  them?— Yes  always 
pcrsonahy,  and  leaving  many  questions  of  value  to  be  settled  by  umpires  ' 

Id.  Where  you  and  the  persons  you  were  dealing  with  had  differences,'  did  you  find  them 
willing  to  resort  to  arbitration  ?_Yes,  they  said  they  would  leave  it  in  aliost  every  kstanc” 

16.  Did  you  find,  generally  speaking,  that  they  abided  by  his  decision  ?—lnvariabIv 
There  was  the  house  divmion  and  the  callow  land  which  I couia  not  let;  the  wood-land  hS 
been  preserved  under  the  court  of  chancery  by  a paid  servant,  I got  it  up  at  once.  Prom 

the  house  division,  four  families  went  to  America.  ^ 

16.  Were  those  besides  the  thirteen  you  have  already  spoken  of?_-Yes,  the  thirteen 
were  scattered  over  the  whole  estate.  One  went,  before  I got  possession,  to  America,  from  the 
house  part . ftree  I purchased  out ; one  came  back  again,  having  only  gone  to  Tuhamore  on 
Migibetu'.'  le  acts  as  faretilr  to  a neighboring 

ll.  Do  you  find  that  any  of  them  are  willing  to  take  to  labour  ?_Having  got  the  bulk 
of  the  house  division  into  my  own  hands,  I classed  the  remainder  of  the  tenants  hto 
|.bourers,  farmers,  and  aged  pensioners,  some  with  money  pensions,  others  with  their  h^  e 
aad  one  acre  of  land  for  life  I should  add,  that  on  the  tenanted  part  of  the  estate  rnrts 
of  the  Wd  non-residents  I took  to  myself,  which  assisted  me  in  clearing  the  house 
dmsion  so  as  to  be  able  to  remove  without  nnhousing  them  altogether 
18.  With  respect  to  that  land  which  ys  held  by  tenants  of  good  character,  did  yon  aUow 
them  to  remain  ? I have  Mt  disturbed  any  one  of  them.  I took  from  one  and  gave  to 
■other, portions  of  and  and  squayd  the  holdings  so  that  thoyhadnot  to  cross  each  other’s 
farms,  only  moving  two  from  one  house  to  another. 

able  to  succeed  without  dispos- 
rrd2al  wh2mlte^stan°d““‘‘‘‘“““^"^‘““‘*“  ‘o  regulate 

M.  With  those  exertions  it  has  tnrned  out  satisfactory  ?-Perfectly  so.  I have  never 
tad  a quarter  sessions  case  yet,  of  any  kind,  and  the  only  outrage  ou2  townland  sind  l 
have  been  there  was  the  burning  of  a house,  in  consequence  of  hiring  a Connaught  herd 
whom  I brought  to  Munster,  By  post  I got  a notice  stating  that  he  had  been  Sired  up 
m faction  fights  at  Portnmna  fair  where  a Munster  man  had  been  Hied ; it  was  signed  “ M? 
afectionate  friends,  M they  called  themselves,  hoping  that  by  dischargiug  the  SonnangU 
nan  I would  oblige  them.  I got  the  notice  on  Satarday,  showed  it  fn  the  SnndTtf  a 
magistrate,  and  on  the  Sunday  night  the  house  in  which  the  herd's  family  slept  was  burnt  ■ 
to  previous  herd,  a Munster  mm,  was  not  yet  put  off  the  land,  I had  givL  hL  two  weeks’ 
ime  to  seek  aMther  place.  I dismissed  him  from  his  employment  for  milking  the  cows 
diionestly,  md  hurried  his  departure  on  account  of  this  outrage  * 

w,“‘“  outr^e  which  has  occurred?- Yes  ; and  that  was  some  years  ago. 

22.  Was  any  one  prosecuted  for  it  ?— No,  I could  never  trace  it  ^ 

2d.  In  the  compensation  you  gave  to  the  tenants  who  removed  from  the  lands  was  it  in 
reference  to  the  number  of  their  famiUes,  or  upon  the  principle  of  goXil  ?-t2o  wS 
ue  man  who  would  not  have  been  able  to  go  to  America.  The  waf  I managed 
took  the  crops  and  small  matters  which  they  had  to  dispose  of  at  their  own  valuation  so ’as 
to  ensure,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a fund  to  take  them  to  America,  after  paying  all  their  ’debts 

miclren  1 gave  him  his  balance,  eighty-four  sovereigns,  in  gold.  I do  not  mean  to  ^av  tbot 

terv  E he  h"sH  tT  °™  ^ furniture,  and  er^^tejy, 

Ev  LSeS  no  ; « aai  in  the  ease  of  Sweeney,  which  I have 

Mlcl  mEiE’  ^ ‘ nnt'nng  *>J  i‘,  for  I was  able  to  let  a part  of  that  land  to  a capitalist,' 

Ithid1)2held2S.  ° n^ooi'onf  water-power  upon  the  farm, 

•ait  The  tw  t ^ '““^y  “'■■■<=“>■  dni  to  the  court 

mmt'.n  ■ f tenant  immediately  set  work  agoing  on  it,  and  my  deidinv  with  him  was 

most  anxiously  watched  by.  the  unemployed  labourers  around. 

Scotch  ste2f  which  you  let,  what  princiiile  did  you  adopt  ? The 

Surd  The  T STu’  ’"’-■‘f'  'iSx. ; but  I li.fi  motbm 

in  liie  fatlenladsot  some  of  the  land  at  two  guineas  in  I81T;  it 

i eno  L tfabuse  T ‘Tm  “'f'*  -as  pretty  well 

goinea  a^lholf  T Ve„l  V a E””®  ““  •f'*’’'  ‘‘ai  le-ered  the  rent  to  a 

tito  rcut-charse'bemv  oP  Lmd  Manners  rate,  as  being  more  nearly  correct,  and  the 
fcu  »mc  of  m®v  Merir  m lof  d H “‘f  ■ lately  told  mef  th.at  worse  land 

*owaltcd  somrof2  be?M  2 Scotch  acre  ; he 

m what  I should  sef  L*^  ie  and  a lease ; he  said  30s, 

ootose  of  tillage  ne  i If”  -as  brought  round  by  a good 

d Eqihfs  T PaahaFmore.fi  markets  werlnot 

25  Have  Jl,;  t . ’ ‘ if  ’ ^ ‘ho  average  about  30s.  or  rather  under  it. 

“ffltke  two  bad  bSeS°”°  °“P.a““y  O'sgpiarly  in  paying  their  rents  ?— Perfectly  so, 
bad  harvests  came  in  succession.  I have  some  broken  tenants  noivf  but 

2B  2 
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they  were  as  punctual  as  English  tenants,  paying  one  gale  within  the  other,  until  the  crops 

26.  Has  the  neighbourhood  gone  on  very  quietly  ever  since?— Yes,  my  property  has 
been  quiet,  and  no  man  who  has  left  it  has  got  into  a scrape,  that  I have  heard  of. 

27.  You  have  been  constantly  resident  there  ? — Very  nearly  so  ; i run  away  sometimes. 

I did  not  intend  to  get  so  much  embarked  in  it,  but  I feel  an  inter^t  in  it  now. 

28.  What  is  the  precise  situation  of  the  property  ?— It  is  near  Portumna  Bridge,  on  the 

banks  of  Lough  Deirg,  now  held  and  tilled  by  me.  ^ . j j i t i 

29.  Have  you  doni  a good  deal  in  draining  ?— Yes,  I drain  a good  deal;  I employ  agood 

many  people  ; my  labour  is  about  £300  a-yeav.  i • j ■ . 

30.  Have  you  found  the  tenants  at  all  disposed  to  fol  ow  your  example  m draining  upoa 

any  part  of  the  land  which  they  hold  ? — Yes,  they  are,  decidedly.  i * c 

31  They  are  beginning  to  follow  your  example  ?-  -Yes,  they  began  keenly  at  first ; I 

was  too  much  occu?ied  then  with  what  1 had  in  my  own  hands,  to  attend  much  to  their 
draining,  and  I was  then  too  ignorant  of  the  matter,  and  agriculture  generally,  but  now  I think 
I can  drain  as  well  as  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston.  I have  made  it  my  business  to  understand 
it  and  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  fertilization  generally.  I find  the  tenants  very 
anxious  to  be  instructed,  and  get  into  the  rotation  system ; hut  they  complain,  and  ask  what 
is  the  use  of  clover  without  stock,  and  we  must  creep  them  into  stock  by  degrees.  W ithout 
stock  they  cannot  hold  land.  i.  j . , o t, 

32  Are  they  sufficiently  advanced  to  know  the  use  of  clover,  if  they  had  stock  .•'—Yes, 

some  of  them  are ; but  one  man  came  to  me  the  other  day,  who  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  animal  and  vegetable  manure.  i • • v 

33.  Have  there  been  any  extensive  ejectments,  or  disturbances  m your  immediate 

neighbourhood  ? — No,  not  immediately  iieai*  me.  , t t- 

34.  There  have  been  no  disturbances  in  that  neighbourhood  ?—l  am  very  near  h mnoe, 

the  scene  of  Mr.  Waller’s  murder,  and  Rodeen,  the  scene  of  Mr.  Ardill’s  murder,  both 
about  five  miles  off.  , , • • • 

35  Do  you  act  as  a magistrate  ? — Yes  ; I have  taken  the  commission  since  the  last  fires 
which  were  exhibited  throughout  the  country.  I wrote  to  Lord  Donoughmore,  and  said, 

I thought  there  was  that  spirit  abroad,  which  made  it  necessary.  There  was  an  alarm  m 
the  village  of  Lorrha,  among  the  protestant  people  there,  and  the  clergyman  and  I thought 
I might  be  useful.  ^ j -xi. 

36.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  commissioners  any  thing  connected  with  agrarian 

outrage  in  that  part  of  Tipperary  ? — I could  state  a good  deal  on  conjecture,  but  I cannot 
state  any  positive  facts.  , ^ i ^ 

37.  Has  your  observations  led  you  to  see  any  thingmthe  conduct  ot  any  class  ot  persons 
in  that  part  of  Ireland,  which  in  your  opinion  has  been  the  cause  of  outrage  ?— There  was  a 
story  connected  with  the  murder  at  Killeigh,  of  Mr.  Dudley,  the  bailiff,  last  harvest;  he 
was  the  paid  keeper  over  a crop : this  is  very  near  to  Rodeen  and  Finnoe,  where  Mr. 
Waller  and  Mr.  Ardill  were  murdered.  Ardill  was  the  servant  of  the  barony,  high 
constable,  and  I heard  before  I left  the  country,  that  some  injury  would  come  to  the  high 
constable,  for  he  was  collecting  the  tax  sooner  than  the  agrarian  legislators  thought  he 
ought  to  do. 

38.  What  tax  was  he  collecting? — The  county  cess. 

39.  Payable  when  ?— Payable  to  the  treasurer  in  March ; this  occurred  in  December. 
The  barony  constable  never  comes  to  my  land,  nor  sends  to  me,  for  I pay  for  the  whole  of 
my  people,  and  collect  it  from  them,  so  that  no  one  may  be  behind,  and  I never  allow  them 
to  bo  put  to  a distress  ; but  where  there  is  no  resident  proprietor,  or  manager,  if  the  barony 
constable  did  not  secure  the  money  while  the  wheat  was  in  the  country,  he  would  never 
get  it.  The  wheat  is  generally  cleared  off  before  January ; certainly  before  the  first  oi 
February. 

40.  Have  you  found  any  advantage  arise  to  your  tenants  from  the  system  you  nave 

adopted  of  paying  the  county  cess  ? — It  is  highly  beneficial;  they  get  the  longest  day,  and 
are  never  put  to  costs.  . 

41.  Do  you  think  that  system  would  be  highly  beneficial,  if  generally  introduced  i'— 
Yes,  I do  indeed,  for  all  the  small  farmers  and  cottiers  ; it  takes  the  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  a number  of  drivers  and  low  agents  of  making  costs,  and  such  people  must  be  now 
employed  in  collecting  it. 

42.  Is  any  attention  paid  to  the  allotment  or  subdivision  of  the  county  rate  ? — fhere  is, 
on  my  land ; we  do  not  pay  for  all  the  acres,  and  there  is  a reduction  made,  equal  and 
proportionate  on  every  man’s  acre. 

43.  My  question  alluded  particularly  to  whether  there  was  any  examination,  as  to 
whether  the  collector  had  levied  more  than  he  was  entitled  by  law  to  do,  whether  there  was 
any  examination  by  the  country  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood? — I live  very  nmeu 
within  myself,  and  do  not  interfere  much  with  my  neighbours.  I have  heard  of  two  com- 
plaints against  the  barony  constable  from  large  graziers,  and  I have  told  them  to  bring  them 
before  the  grand  jury,  that  I would  not  listen  to  them  individually.  The  grand  jury  l 
have  always  found  particularly  attentive  to  any  complaint  against  a barony  high  constable- 
One  complaint  was  for  having  a time  and  place  appointed,  and, 'subsequently,  a driving 
taking  place  upon  the  man’s  land  in  his  absence.  I never  heard  of  a charge  of  an  excessive 
levy,  but  the  complaint  was  against  drivers  making  costs. 

44.  Was  any  one  of  these  agrarian  outrages  considered  by  the  counti*y  people  to 
taken  place,  in  consequence  of  what  was  regarded  as  a severity? — The  first  murder  of  ti® 
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geries  alluded  to  at  Killeigii,  was  on  a keeper  over  a crop  of  corn,  where  a law  question  is, 
I believe,  now  depending  between  landlord  and  tenant  on  the  subject;  it  was  much  spoken 
of  and  the  country  people  sided,  in  their  opinion,  against  the  landlord.  The  same  landlord 
and  tenant  had  been  at  law  on  other  lands  before  ; the  termination  was  in  favour  of  the 
landlord.  The  tenant  was  a strong  farmer.  One  of  his  farm  servants  stands  charged  witl 
Mr.  Waller’s  murder. 

45.  Do  you  conceive  that  any  undue  protection  has  been  given  to  persons  charged  with 
murder,  by  any  class  of  residents  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  ? — I have  reason  to  think  that 
there  is,  and  I believe  there  is  at  this  present  moment.  As  a magistrate,  I have  it  from 
police  authority,  that  outrages  are  committed  in  my  district,  by  one  person  sending  twelve 
miles  off,  to  say,  “ I have  a business  to  be  done  here,  send  down  and  have  it  done;”  that  is  to 
say,  if  they  are  determined  to  punish  some  person  connected  with  land  in  my  neighbourhood, 
they  would  send  for  ruffians  ten  or  twelve  miles  off ; there  is  a sort  of  interchange  of  offices 
in  that  way.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Hill  was  certainly  instigated  by  a strong  farmer,  who 
was  tried  for  his  life,  and  had  a narrow  escape. 

46.  What  is  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  you  are  now  alluding? — They  are  strong 
farmers,  but  declining  in  their  circumstances ; some  of  them  are  publicans,  and  large 
gatherings  take  place  at  their  houses. 

47.  What  advantage  have  those  people  by  those  gatherings? — Agriculture  being  in  an 
improper  state,  they  sow  great  breadths  of  wheat  and  of  potatoes  ; they  also  burn  land  for 
potatoes.  They  have  crops  far  beyond  the  compass  of  their  paid  establishment,  and  rely  on 
gratuitous  assistance.  Then  those  crops  require  to  be  taken  off  quickly  ; the  business  of  the 
country  is  not  divided  over  the  seasons,  and,  therefore,  they  are  dependent  upon  these 
great  gatherings.  They  will  gather  a great  mass  of  the  people  together,  and  have  fifteen 
or  twenty  acres  of  wheat  cut  by  ten  or  twelve  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

48.  In  what  manner  do  they  get  together  that  great  strength  of  labour  ? — These  gather- 
ings are  without  hire  ; it  is  only  the  popular  leader  who  can  bring  them  together. 

49.  Are  the  people  who  are  able  to  bring  together  these  large  numbers  supposed  to  be 
favourable  to  others  who  are  about  and  charged  with  outrage  ? — They  are  parties  who  lean 
to  the  protection  of  all  men  charged  with  crime ; it  is  popularity  hunters  only  who  can 
command  such  gatherings. 

50.  Then  there  is  a great  advantage  to  bo  gained,  by  farmers  in  Tipperary,  v.'ho  side 
with  those  charged  with  crime  ? — Yes. 

51.  With  regard  to  the  outrages  which  have  come  within  your  own  knowledge,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  they  have,  in  any  case,  been  created  by  any  undue  or  unusual  course  of  pror 
ceeding,  on  the  part  of  landlords  towards  tenants  ? — As  a grand  juror,  since  the  division 
of  the  county,  I have  known  a great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing  ; a great  deal  of  crime  has 
arisen  from  the  distracted  condition  of  estates.  The  regulation  of  property  after  the  death 
of  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  many  years  absent,  from  a disorganised  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toomavara,  sent  a great  many  cases  to  the  assizes  ; and  many  cases  come 
from  the  same  places  which,  I understood,  were  ill  managed  properties. 

62.  What  sort  of  cases  were  they  ? — Murders  and  homicides. 

53.  What  do  you  mean  by  a disorganised  estate  ? — I consider  it  a disorganised  estate 
where  the  people  have  had  the  hacking  and  hewing  of  the  land,  according  to  their  own 
pleasure ; where  the  integrity  of  holdings  and  farms  has  been  deviated  from. 

54.  Have  those  crimes  which  have  come  before  you  arisen  generally  from  disputes  about 
land  ? — Yes. 

55.  Affecting  the  tenants  in  regard  to  each  other,  or  as  between  the  tenants  and  their 
landlords  ? — Almost  invariably  between  the  tenants,  in  reference  to  each  other,  or  between 
them  and  the  bailiffs,  or  drivers  of  the  landlords. 

56.  Is  there  either  a resident  agent  or  landlord  upon  those  estates  ? — I cannot  say  where 
Mr.  Braddle,  the  present  agent  of  the  Toomavara  estate,  lives ; he  was  a guest  at  Mr. 
Waller’s  when  he  was  murdered. 

57.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Toomavara  ? — I cannot  say. 

58.  Is  the  population  very  dense  there  ? — Yes,  in  some  parts  it  is ; some  parts  are  kept 
very  well. 

59.  Do  the  tenants  occupy  jointly  ? — I cannot  say. 

60.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  sympathy,  on  the  pai’t  of  these  people  who  hold  land, 

toward  those  who  commit  crimes? I cannot  say;  but  there  was  a very  curious  circum- 

stance lately,  in  searching  for  the  person  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Waller,  they 
found  the  nephew  of  another  person  who  had  been  hanged  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hall,  in 
his  bed,  and  both  the  man  for  whom  they  were  searching,  and  the  youth  they  found,  were 
domestic  servants  of  the  strong  farmer  on  whose  land  Dudley  was  murdered,  who  lived 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  house  searched ; and  this  boy,  who  is  about  seventeen,  speaks 
openly  of  having  “ vengeance  for  his  uncle’s  murder,”  who  was  tried  at  a special  commission, 
aad  he  died  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

61.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  dealing  yourself  with  tenants,  who,  from  their  own 
neglect,  fall  backward  in  the  payment  of  their  rent? — Yes,  I found  difficulties,  hut  not 
insuperable  ones.  I served  five  notices  to  quit  last  spring.  One  was  for  the  subdivision  of 
a farm  between  brothers,  contrary  to  tho  known  rules  1 have  laid  down.  The  person  to 
quit  is  unmarried,  and  he  came  into  terms  with  me.  I gave  him  a year’s  rent  for  the  pro- 
portion of  the  land  he  had,  and  he  is  now  a caretaker,  but  ho  must  quit  in  May.  It  is  an 
understood  thing  that  in  May  he  must  be  off.  I try  to  keep  my  farms  unbroken.  The 
subdivision  of  this  of  twenty-six  acres  into  three  parts,  was  made  without  my  knowledge, 


10<ft  January,  1S44. 
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and  was  so  continued  for  nearly  two  years,  when,  having  discovered  it,  I had  them  served 
with  notices  to  quit.  The  eldest  brother,  wliom  I had  selected  for  my  tenant,  gave  one 
brother  £21  for  his  good-will  of  his  division,  and  got  possession,  but  let  him  back  into  the 
barn  to  live,  until  he  should  get  a house  built  on  land  he  held  elsewhere.  No  time  was 
specified  for  the  house  being  built,  and  no  caretaker’s  agreement  made  The  barn  is  still 
held  on  in  defiance,  and  great  annoyance  is  given  to  the  landholder,  to  whom  I propose 
giving  a Scotch  lease  of  nineteen  years,  but  must  first  eject,  and  clear  the  farm.  Froceed- 
ings  are  taken  in  a superior  court.  I offered  what  the  costs  might  amoimt  to,  for  quiet 
possession  of  the  barn.  This  offer  is  refused,  and  he  seeks  much  more,  thinking  that  his 
brother,  with  whom  he  is  at  feud,  ■will  eventually  have  to  pay  the  money  I might  advance. 
Much  greater  difficulty  exists  in  settling  their  family  disputes  about  land,  than  in  aiw  direct 
dealings  ■with  them.  Another  was  a very  wild  open  place,  connected  with  the  Shannon 
improvement,  where  I wanted  to  make  an  improvement  myself.  T^  youiig  man,  son  of 
another  tenant,  was  entirely  incompetent  to  the  management  of  it.  He  dealt  with  me  for  a 
year’s  rent,  with  some  Httle  advantages.  He  is  now  a caretaker.  I _ encourage  him  to 
gather  and  convert  his  straw  into  manure  through  the  winter,  and  shall  give  him  a free  crop 
for  it;  that  is,  he  will  have  a place  to  put  it  on,  free,  so  that  if  he  does  not  get  a holding 
in  spring  elsewhere,  he  is,  at  all  events,  sure  of  the  next  year’s  provisions.  He  will  thus 
have  an  acre  or  two  acres  of  potatoes.  His  manure  wiU  command  the  ground  free  of 
charge,  so  that  such  management  is  edging  them  off  gradually.  If  they  g®  America  I 
take  another  course,  and  help  them  to  realise  every  thing,  to  enable  them  to  be  off. 

62.  Where  a landlord,  having  occasion  to  remove  tenants,  either  on  account  of  non-payment 
of  rent  or  for  other  reasons,  deals  liberally  and  considerately  with  these  tenants,  do  you  think 
that  danger  arises  from  his  asserting  his  rights  as  a landlord  ? — I think  he  may  Msert  them, 
but  he  must  do  it  with  very  great  caution  : his  safest  way  is  to  take  the  land  directly  into 
his  own  hands ; even  between  brothers  the  greatest  difficulty  arises,  owing  to  the  bitter 
jealousy  and  envy  of  a successor. 

63.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  hitter  envy  and  jealousy  ?— I declare  1 cannot  tell. 

64.  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  arise  from  their  moans  of  subsistence  depending  upon  their 

having  land  ? No  doubt,  in  a great  degree ; they  cling  to  land,  and  seek  more  tl^n  they  can 

manure,  with  a tenacity  which  is  quite  extraordinary,  and  to  the  Iqcality ; and  the  argumcot 
they  use  is,  “ It  is  hard  for  us  to  leave  the  land  we  have  laid  out  so  much  labour  upon,”  when 
the  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  has  been  erroneously  applied,  destroying  the 
land  and  taking  everything  out  of  it ; still  they  cling  to  it  like  a cat  to  a house. 

65.  Is  the  population  upon  that  part  of  Tipperary  greater  than  upon  most  other  parts  of 

the  county  ? No.  it  is  not,  by  any  means,  a densely  peopled  part  of  the  country  ; the  skirts 

of  the  bogs  get  very  much  crowded,  and  there  are  a few  very  poor  villages., 

66.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  improve  their  farms  ? — No,  I found 
great  anxiety  latterly  to  be  put  upon  the  rotation  of  crops.  For  three  years  I offered  them 
clover,  and  wished  them  to  sow  it  after  wheat ; but  few  availed  themselves  of  it : at  last  I got 
one  who  was  regularly  ruined ; I found  he  had  borrowed  money  at  twenty  per  cent,  to  pay 
me  rent,  and  I thought  it  a good  opportunity.  I got  a list  of  his  debts,  and  paid  them  all 
I left  him  with  thirteen  acres,  having  taken  a good  deal  of  moor  land  off  his  hand,  he  not 
having  any  stock  whatever,  hut  one  old  horse.  I gave  him  a cow,  and  I paid  his  debts,  upon 
the  condition  that  he  was  to  do  with  this  farm  exactly  as  I ordered  him,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  I would  crush  him.  I furnished  him  with  clover  and  turnip  seed,  directed,  and  in  some 
degree,  superintended  the  cropping,  and  it  has  become  a model  farm  ; but  be  is  a very  stupid 
fellow,  but  honest,  and  met  losses  in  stock  that  1 considered  rather  misfortunate  than  from 
bad  conduct.  His  neighboui's  are  jealous  of  him,  and  wish  to  surpass  him  now,  and  they  will 
go  past  him  very  rapidly. 

67.  Do  you  believe  that  a landlord  undertaking  to  re-model  an  estate  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  by  doing  it  considera.tely,  and  without  removing  any  tenants,  would  subject 
himself  to  obloquy  and  danger  ? — I confess  I believe  he  would,  now. 

68.  Although  not  removing  tenants  ?— -It  would  be  hard  to  do  it  without  removing  them. 

69.  You  have  reduced  them  to  the  situation  of  labourers  ? — Yes ; any  who  were  under 
five  acres. 

70.  Are  they  left  without  any  land  ? — No,  they  have,  for  £2  per  annum,  five  roods  of 
land,  plantation  measure,  a house  and  turbary,  and  constant  work  at  8d.  per  diem,  and  I 
always  gave  £5  for  the  key  of  the  house  to  get  rid  of  a discontented  bad  one  ol  the  old 
stock.  A man  would  come  to  me  and  say,  “ 1 wDl  rise  out  of  it  altogether,”  which  is  then' 
phrase,  “ if  you  will  give  me  a sum  of  money  in  this  way  most  of  the  discontented  left  me. 

71.  Can  you  say  whether  those  who  now  remain  labourers  feel  that  they  are  better  off? — 
Yes ; they  are  more  comfortable,  decidedly.  When  I began  I found  all  this  class  in  debt, 
without  provisions,  or  means  to  buy  them,  on  the  9th  June,  and  all  anticipating  their  crop. 
I,  at  once,  employed  them  all  in  opening  water-courses,  and  thus  supported  them,  and  got  to 
know  them  all.  The  next  January  quarter  sessions,  by  my  advancing  £10  to  them  to  pay 
processes  they  had  been  served  with,  I stopped  fourteen  decrees,  which  would  have  carried 
£5  costs,  to  added  to  the  debts  ; now,  all  are  out  of  debt  and  able  to  live,  their  condition 
annually  improving,  'fhe  men  I employ,  not  cottiers,  used,  I found,  to  be  charged  by  the 
country  speculators  holding  over  provisions,  enormously  on  time ; last  year  I heard  of  laboui’ers 
consuming  oatmeal  in  the  country  at  a charge  of  60,  70,  and  even  100  per  cent,  over  time. 
I buy  oatmeal  in  April  and  May  by  the  ton,  and  give  it  out  at  first  cost,  or  nearly  so,  m 
June  and  July,  when  the  old  potatoes  are  scarce  and  bad ; I find  it  is  a great  advantage  to  the 
men.  Last  summer  I gave  out  four  tons.  This  is  beneficial  to  myself  as  well  as  to  the  people ; 
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do  not  lose  time  in  going  to  a distant  market,  they  save  the  retailer’s  profit,  and  I can 
better  calculate  on  a regular  force  of  labour.  I purchase  before  the  price  rises  in  summer, 
and  have  never  lost  money  by  this  plan.  I object  to  tickets  on  shops  for  mealjtvhere  high 
charges  and  other  impositions  are  too  often  made.  The  men  should  either  get  provisions  at 
least  at  market  -price  or  -money  -wages.  I have  heard  my  men  speak  of  others  who  were  paid 
in  kind  at  too  high  rates ; they  get  unfair  settlements.  I have  met  knaves  amongst  tl^em ; 
but'generally  speaking,  the  peasantry  I find  honest  and  valuing  honourable  dealing  in  others. 
I can  have  almost  any  number  of  labourers  at  8d.  per  diem,  and  constant  work,  even  without 
house  or  land. 

72.  And  you  think  they  feel  it  ?— Yes,  I gave  as  high  as  £10  an  acre  to  get  rid  of  men 
who  were  in  my  way,  but  they  are  my  best  men  now  ; one  of  them  feeds  my  cattle  ; he  does 
not  live  on  my  place,  but  his  brother  lives  in  my  yard.  A man  who  wishes  to  move  tenants 
off  his  estate,  and  who  does  not  reside  and  has  not  an  establishment  there,  would  have  much 
greater  difficulty  than  a man  who  is  residing  there,  and  who  is  reclaiming  land,  and  who  has 
wood-land  and  has  occupation  for  them ; his  own  house  and  his  household  expenses  involve  a 
good  deal  of  employment;  but  you  cannot  do  that  without  residing,  and  you  cannot  reside 
every  where,  but  should  visit  the  people,  and.  be  properly  represented  by  a resident  agent, 
when  absent — an  agriculturist,  rather  than  himself  a farmer. 

\_The  vntness  withdrew.~\ 


Thursday,  11th  January,  1844. 

William  Sharman  Crawford,  esq.,  M.P.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  have,  as  we  are  aware,  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  occupation  of 
land  in  this  country  ? — ^Yes,  I have,  a good  deal. 

2.  There  are  several  points,  upon  which  discussions  have  arisen,  one  of  which  has  been 
referred  to  under  the  expression  of  “ fixity  of  tenure;”  have  you  turned  your  attention  to 
consider  what  could  be  done  or  suggested,  with  reference  to  that  subject  ? — I have  considered 
the  subject ; but  the  term,  “ fixity  of  tenure,”  is  one  which  conveys  ideas  so  vague  to  my 
mind,  that  I hardly  know  what  answer  to  give  to  it.  It  is  not  a term  which  I have  ever 
iBed  myself,  with  reference  to  my  bill. 

3.  What  ideas  have  you  entertained,  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  giving  the  tenant  that 
degree  of  secure  interest  in  his  bolding  which  you  would  think  desirable  ? — My  view  always 
has  been,  that  any  increased  length  of  tenure  should  be  founded  upon  the  degree  of  improve- 
ment made  by  the  tenant.  I have  always  considered  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  place 
the  improving  tenant  and  the  unimproving  tenant'  upon  the  same  footing  ; and,  therefore, 
my  view  in  the  bill  which  I introduced  into  parliament  is,  to  produce  a practical  prolongation 
of  the  tenure,  founded  upon  the  tenant’s  improvement,  without  compelling,  by  any  legal 
enactment,  that  prolongation  of  tenure  ; but  by  giving  the  tenant  the  power  of  claiming 
value  for  improvements,  he  would,  thereby,  acquire  a practical  fixity.  Upon  tliat  subject,  I 
might  further  say,  that  my  opinion  is,  that  to  compel  a prolongation  of  the  tenure,  without 
taking  some  means  to  determme  the  rent,  would  be  only  an  injury  to  the  tenant,  instead  of 
a benefit. 

4.  Then  we  understand  you  rather  to  express  an  opinion,  that  the  duration  of  the  tenant’s 
interest  shotild  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  had  managed  the  farm  of  which  he  was 
tenant? — Yes,  that  was  my  view. 

5.  And  that  some  means  should  be  resorted  to,  in  the  first  instance,  if  any  means  could  be 
found  satisfactory  to  both  pai’ties,  to  arrange  the  amount  of  rent  which  it  would  be  fair  to 
exact  ? — Yes ; 1 have  often  considered  the  question  of  the  fixity  of  tenure,  but  I have  never 
seen  how  it  could  be  compelled,  without  doing  injustice  to  the  interests  both  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant.  I have  considered,  that  the  most  important  object  for  improving  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  with  respect  to  rent,  would  be  the  obtaining  a correct  valuation  of  the  rent 
or  annual  value  under  the  poor'  law  system.  The  poor  law  system  requires  that  a valuation 
of  the  rent  should  be  made ; but  I think  that  valuation  should  be  made  by  an  officer, 
appointed  by  the  state,  in  some  form  or  other.  I think,  then,  if  a correct  valuation  was 
Blade,  founded  upon  correct  principles,  that  it  would  be  the  great  means  of  preventing  the 
charging  of  excessive  rents  by  landlords ; and  I am  also  of  opinion,  that,  if  that  valuation 
■ivas  made,  the  power  of  distress  should  be  taken  away  in  cases  where  the  rent  exceeded  that 
valuation ; but  I would  leave  the  power  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  by  distress,  on  all  lands 
where  the  rent  did  not  exceed  the  valuation.  If  the  landlord  let  at  a higher  rent  than  the 
valuation,  I would  leave  him  no  other  remedies  than  those  which  are  simply  provided  by 
law  for  the  recovery  of  other  debts. 

6.  You  would  regard  the  rent,  in  that  case,  merely  as  a matter  of  contract,  and  not  as  a 
matter  of  rent  ? — ^Yes. 

7.  Leaving  only  the  ordinary  modes  in  which  contracts  are  enforced  to  be  resorted  to  ? — 
Yes. 

8.  Do  you  consider  the  remedy  by  distress  a most  vexatious  and  harassing  mode  of 
recovering  rent? — Yes,  and  most  particularly  the  distress  upon  growing  crops. 

9.  Do  I understand  that  you  mean  to  say,  a correct  valuation  having  been  made  by  an 
ofBcer  of  the  state,  which  you  deem  to  bo  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  you 
would  subsequently  leave  that  valuation  to  the  operation  of  opinion  between  the  parties,  or 
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•would  "vou  malce  it  compulsory  ? — I would  leave  it  subject  to_an  appeal  to  some  court  under 
the  poor  law  act.  At  present,  there  is  a power  of  appeal  against  the  valuation ; and  I •would 
continue  that  power  of  appeal,  either  to  the  court  now  apuointed,  or  to  such  higher  court 
as  might  be  deemed  desirable. 

10.  Then  the  valuation  being  made,  and  made  correctly,  would  youmaJje  it  compulsory 

upon  the  landlord  to  receive  the  rent  ? — So  far  as  this — tha,t,  if  be  did  not  receive  it,  he 
would  lose  the  right  of  distress,  and  of  those  other  extraordinary  powers  given  by  the  law, 
for  the  recovery  of  rent.  . , o mv  t 

1 1.  Would  you  leave  him  the  power  of  civil  bill  ejectment . —lha,t  is  a question  1 am 
not  instantly  prepared  to  answer.  I mean  ejectment  by  civil  bill,  as  it  at  preseid  exists. 

12  Supposing  in  the  case  you  put,  the  tenant  to  become  insolvent,  so  that  the  contract 
could  not  be  enforced  by  the  ordinary  modes  to  recover  rents,  what  redress  would  you  give 
the  landlord  ?— I would  give  him  no  other  than  he  would  have  in  the  common  case  of  a 
contract,  that  is,  where  he  does  not  submit  to  the  valuation  of  the  estate. 

13  Would  you  allow  a tenant  not  able  to  perform  his  contract  to  hold  the  land,  though 
the  contract  was  not  performed?— In  speaking  of  the  landlord’s  power  of  recovering  rent, 

1 did  not  mean  to  include  ejectment,  because,  when  a tenant  fails  to  pay  his  rent,  the 
landlord  should  have  the  power  of  ejectment;  but  I am  speaking  of  the  other  powers  which 

^14°^Spposing  the  landlord  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  maldng  distress,  where  the 
rent-charge  was  beyond  the  government  valuation,  would  you  give  any  further  facilities 
than  those  which  the  law  at  present  gives  to  the  landlord  who  conformed  to  the  valuation  ?— 

1 would  be  disposed  to  give  every  just  facility  to  the  landlord  who  conformed  to  the 
valuation,  al  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  there  are  any  additional  securities  which 
would  be  required ; but  I would  give  him  every  security  that  could  reasonably  be  demanded. 

I think  the  great  object  is,  to  make  as  strong  a distinction  as  possible  between  the  landlord 
who  conforms  to  the  valuation,  and  the  landlord  who  does  not. 

15.  It  has  been  occasionally  suggested,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  prevent  landlords 

from  recovering  an  arrear  of  rent  beyond  a certain  time,  say  beyond  three  half-years,  or 
some  given  time;  what  is  your  opinion  upon  that  question  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  limit  the  time  for  the  recovery  of  rent  in  arrear.  I think  that  sometimes 
the  tenant  is  oppressed  in  that  way.  _ _ , , • , 

16.  Have  you  fixed  any  time  in  your  own  mind,  wliicli  you  would  consider  might  he 
regarded  as  a statute  of  limitation,  for  rent  ?— No,  I have  not  considered  that  particqlarly. 

17.  Do  you  consider  that  the  introduction  of  a law  at  the  present  moment,  preventing  the 
landlord  recovering  further  arrears  than  for  a yeai-  and  a half,  might  not  urge  a great  many 
landlords  to  proceed  for  the  recovery  of  all  the  arrears  due  upon  an  estate  ?— I think  it ' 
might  have  that  tendency,  and  therefore,  I think  the  measure  would  have  to  be  guarded  so 
as  to  prevent  the  instant  operation  of  it. 

18.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  enact  penalties  upon  landlords,  or 
their  agents,  for  giving  receipts  for  rent,  -without  specifying  the  particular  rent,  for  which 
the  money  was  received  ? — 1 do  think  that  that  would  be  most  important.  I am  aware  of 
great  practical  evils  having  arisen  to  tenants  from  that  practice.  I have  known  where 
reductions  of  rent  were  made,  that  receipts  were  not  given  in  full,  and  that  the  by-gone 
rent  was  held  over  the  tenant,  in  terrorem,  which  if  the  landlord  chose  to  enforce,  would  give 
him  a power  of  oppression  to  a great  extent. 

19.  Even  supposing  the  landlord  should  not  enforce  the  back  arrear,  does  it  appear  to 
you,  that  the  system  itself  is  calculated  to  operate  as  a bar  to  improvement? — Yes,  I do 
think  it  must  do  so.  When  a man  feels  he  is  liable  to  a charge  of  that  nature  being  made 
against  him,  it  must  tend  to  discourage  such  a tenant  from  improvement. 

20.  Does  it  not  often  cause  in  the  mind  of  the  tenant  a feeling  of  uncertainty  in  his 
tenure  ? — I am  sure  it  doe.s. 

21.  Does  it  appear  to  you,  that  those  evils  would  be  removed,  simply  by  limiting  the  time 
for  which  arrears  could  be  recovered  ? — It  appears  to  me,  that  that  would  be  a praclical 
mode  of  preventing  the  effect  of  those  evils.  With  regard  to  the  landlord’s  conforming  to 
the  valuation  made  by  the  state,  I think  it  might  also  be  required,  that  he  should  give  a 
certain  length  of  tenure,  as  well  as  a prescribed  rent ; I think  that  the  two  objects  might  be 
included. 

22.  In  what  way  would  you  suggest  that  the  benefit  of  that  fixed  length  of  tenure,  should 
be  secured  to  the  improving  tenant,  and  not  given  to  the  bad  tenant  ? — I see  the  force  of 
the  objection,  and  I think  it  would  require  some  consideration,  but  I cannot  at  this  moment, 
point  out  how  that  is  to  be  avoided ; it  is  a matter  that  should  be  well  considered. 

23.  How  do  you  propose  to  carry  out  that  principle  in  your  bill? — By  my  bill,  the  way 
in  which  I expected  that  prolongation  of  tenure  would  be  produced,  was,  by  giving  the 
tenant  the  power  to  claim  compensation ; and  he  having  that  power,  the  landlord  would 
prefer  paying  him  by  a prolongation  of  tenure,  rather  than  by  a money  payment.  I wish 
to  effect  it  by  that  indirect  mode,  without  forcing  the  landlord  to  give  a prolongation  of 
tenure ; and  by  producing  it  in  that  way,  it  would  be  a stimulus  to  improvement ; because  the 
greater  the  extent  of  improvement  the  tenant  had  made,  he  would  have  a greater  claini  for 
money  value  upon  the  landlord,  and  thereby  render  the  landlord  less  likely  to  refuse  him  a 
renewal  of  tenure. 

24.  Does  not  your  bill  also  contain  another  provision  -with  the  same  object,  namely,  that 
the  amount  to  be  claimed  by  the  tenant  would  diminish,  and,  consequently,  the  sum  to  be 
paid  by  the  landlord  would  diminish  in  proportion  as  liie  tenant  had  a long  or  a short 
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occupation  of  the  land?  -Yes ; I wished  to  attain  the  prolongation  in  that  way  also,  by 
reducing  in  a verT  great  degree,  the  amount  of  the  claim,  by  the  prolongation  of  the  tenure  : 
jny  object  m the  bill  was,  to  take  every  indirect  means  to  produce  length  of  tenure  without 
actual  compulsion. 

25.  So  as  to  give  an  interest  to  the  landlord  to  keep  the  improving  tenant  upon  the  land 

and  an  interest  m the  tenant  to  improve,  in  order  that  he  might  be  so  kept  ?— -Yes  those 
are  the  two  objects  I kept  in  view.  ^ ’ 

26.  How  would  you  propose  to  guard  against  a tenant  obtaining  a prolongation  of  his 

term  by  an  unnecessary  or  improvident  expenditure  ?_I  effect  the  object  spoken  of  in  two 
ways-  First,  by  danse  17,  which  provides  that  compensation  shall  not  be  awarded  for 
buildings,  &c.,  which  are  not  calculated  to  produce  an  increased  rent ; and,  secondly  by 
the  system  of  valuation  provided  in  the  12th  clause,  which  enacts  that  the  premises  to 
be  valued  according  to  the  increased  rent  they  would  produce.  The  words  of  the  clause 
are— “ W ith  regard  to  compensation  for  improvements  on  the  soil,  he  or  they,”  the  valuators 
“sball  first  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  improvement,  and  then  determine* 
according  to  the  best  of  his  or  their  judgment,  the  proportion  in  which  the  productive 
powers  of^^e  soil,  or  the  annual  value  of  the  premises,  have  been  increased  by  such  improve- 
ments.” . By  that  principle  of  valuation,  I desire  to  guard  against  the  tenant  being  paid  for' 
unproductive  improvements.  Then  the  sum  of  money  he  gets  is  a calculation  of  certain 
number  of  years’  value  upon  the  increased^  rent.  The  whole  object  of  this  was  to  guard 
against  that  objection  of  a tenant  being  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for  improvements 
which  were  unproductive.  ^ 

2t.  My  qnestion  rolated  to  an  improvement  which  might  rather  bo  thought  unnccessarv 

but  calculated  to  compel  the  landlord  to  give  a prolongation  of  the  tenure  ? My  opinion 

is,  that  if  the  improvements  are  of  a nature  to  produce  an  increased  rent,  that  the  tenants 
should  be  paid  for  them,  let  the  nature  of  them  be  what  it  would. 

- 28.  The  tenant  having  made  these  improvements,  and  the  scale  of  Temuneration  laid 
down  in  your  bill  being  that  by_  which  he  is  to  be  reimbursed,  is  it  left  optional  to  the  land- 
lord to  eject  him  upon  paying  him  that  money,  or  ought  it  to  be  compulsory  on  the  landlord 
to  renew  his  lease  ?— By  my  bill  it  is  not  compulsory  on  the  landlord.  He  ia  permitted  to 
recover  occupation,  provided  he  pays  the  amount  of  the  improvements. 

29.  Was  It  not  provided  in  your  bill,  that  in  case  the  landlord  renewed  the  lease,  a sum  of 

money  was  to  be  paid  py  instalments,  to  the  tenant,  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease  ? 

My  yiewpa,  that  m fi.xmg  a new  rent,  the  value  of  the  unremunerated  improvements  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  so  that  the  tenant  might  be  repaid  for  those  improvements  in 
the  course  01  the  succeeding  tenancy. 

30.  Then  the  new  tenure  was  to  be  upon  the  increased  rent  ?— Yes,  if  the  land  was 
worth  the  increased  rent. 

31.  And  at  the  end  of  that  tenure,  the  landlord  to  come  into  possession  unincumbered,  by 
harag  to  pay  for  &ny  improvements  which  had  been  made  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  new  lease  • that  was  my  view,  I am,  however,  aware,  that  all  the  details  are 
matters  ot  great  difficulty,  and  I do  not  intend  to  maintain  that  this  bill  contains  the  best 
.vrangements  that  could  be  made  ; but  having  advocated  the  principle  so  strongly  as  I have 
dope,  I thought  It  was  my  duty  to  bring  forward  some  proposition  to  show  in  what  way  the 
principle  could  be  earned  out.  Ido  not  say  that  if  I was  to  bring  in  the  bill  again  I' 
aught  not  be  able  to  improve  it  in  many  respects  •;  but  I brought  it  forward  as  a proposition 
apon  which  improvements  might  be  made  on  due  consideration. 

Pi’inciples,  as  I understand  you,  are,  that  the  improving  tenant  should  be 
paid  for  his  improvements,  either  by  an  extended  tenure  or  an  actual  compensation  in 
money  d— Ihat  is  the  general  principle  I wished  to  attain. 

33.  Am  I to  consider  the  new  tenure  to  be  a renewal  of  the  identical  tenure  given  bv  the 
former  lease?— No,  that  is  left  quite  open  by  my  bill.  I do  not  fix  any  term. 

31  _ibc  shorter  the  tenure,  the  heavier  the  instalment  would  be  ?_Yes,  of  course  My 
b IrelSd“'^°'^  ^ managed  estates 

3o.  You  propose  by  your  bill,  that  the  tenant  from  year  to  year,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
mn  I^^*^ord  IS  about  to  eject  him,  may  demand  oompensation  for  the  improve- 

moMs  pe  has  made.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  upon  that,  if  you 
S3S  rAi  ® tenant  to  serve  a notice  upon  the  landlord,  to  get  a valuation  made  at  the 
penod  ot  the  completion  of  the  improvement,  rather  than  leave  that  valuation  to  be  made  at 
we  expiration  of  the  tenancy  ?_I  think  that  might  be  a good  plan  with  veai-ly  tenants.  I 
no  not  see  any  objection  to  it.  « i « j 

Tvould  you  have  in  future  cases,  where  the  tenant  had  a lease,  to 
™ thing  of  the  same  pl^  being  resorted  to  as  is  now  adopted  as  to  the  registration  of 
take  T.L/.A  but  I think  that  the  multitude  of  registrations  that  would 

‘^on^usion  and  difficulty  as  would  overbalance  any  good  that 
Sed  ont  3 IT  that  such  a principle  light  not  be 

IT  contemplate  it;  but  on  reflection  I am  not  satisfed  that  it 

a Jlam  P At  the  same  time  I do  not  mean  to  say  I am  hostile  to  such 

judee  of  T’  the  county _ surveyor,  or  some  public  officer,  the  ultimate 

Wtrshoiild  improvements;  does  it  appear  to  you  desirable 

b the  judge  of  tho  reasonableness  of  those  improvements  before  they  are 


iUhJanuari/,  1844: 

3£. 

■Vy.S.  Crnwford,  esq. 
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JliA  January,  1844.  made  ? I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  some  arrangement  of  that  kind  might  not  be  nia<ie_ 

In  the  question  it  is  assumed  that  the  county  surveyor  is  the  ultimate  judge.  I do  not  make 

the  county  surveyor  the  ultimate  judge,  but  merely  the  first  valuator.  My  object  in 
W.  s.  Crawford,  esq  g^ppointing  the  county  surveyor  is,  that  the  valuation  should  be  arr^ged  by  a professional 
person  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  facilitating  the  judgment  to  be 
formed  on  them,  by  those  who  are  finally  to  decide  upon  the  value.  And  with  regard  to 
the  county  surveyor,  I take  him  as  an  officer  ready  made  to  my  hand,  not  at  the  same  time 
saying  that  he  is  the  best  officer  that  could  be  appointed.  If  provisions  of  tiJis  kind  were 
to  be  carried  out,  I am  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a court  of  valuation,  or  a board  of 
valuation,  who  should  appoint  proper  officers  in  the  several  districts,  for  the  special  puj. 
pose  of  these  valuations.  With  regard  to  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  improvements 
before  they  are  made,  I should  not  wish  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  any  individual  whatever, 
but  I would  have  no  objection  to  permit  an  opinion  to  be  given  by  a public  officer,  subject 
to  appeal  to  some  court  for  a final  decision.  Further,  I nave  an  objection  to  permit  the 
landlord  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  propriety  of  tenants’^  improvements,  because  I am  of 
opinion  that  there  might  be  a case  where  landlords  would  object  to  useful  improvements  from 
an  apprehension  of  giving  a power  to  the  tenant  to  found  a future  claim  upon  them  for  com- 
pensation or  for  a renewal  of  the  tenure. 

38.  In  objecting  to  the  landlord  on  the  one  hand,  being  the  sole  judge  of  the  reason- 
ableness  or  expediency  of  the  improvements,  you  would  consent  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
tenant  should  not  he  made  the  sole  judge  of  the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  the 

improvements? Yes,  I would.  There  should  be  appointed  a proper  tribunal  to  decide 

between  them. 

39.  In  the  event  of  improvements  being  made,  notwithstandmg  the  award  of  the  trihucal 
to  which  you  refer  in  regard  to  the  inexpediency  of  those  improvements,  you  would  deprive 
the  tenant  of  the  benefit  of  those  improvements  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  ? — Of  course  I 
must  do  so,  if  this  system  be  adopted. 

40.  You  are  aware  that  by  the  present  state  of  the  law,  if  a tenant  is  sued  in  the 
barrister’s  court  for  rent  due,  the  barrister  has  the  power  to  set  off  in  the  tenant’s  favor, 
any  sum  for  which  he  has  an  equitable  claim  upon  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

41.  Have  you  ever  considered,'  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  same 
principle  to  cases  in  which,  on  account  of  the  amount  sought,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  superior  courts  ?■ — I am  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  jurisebetiou  of 
that  nature  in  all  such  cases. 

42.  In  cases  in  which  you  must  now  go  to  the  superior  courts,^  would  you  give  them  the 
same  right  of  allo-wing  a set-off  wlilch  you  do  to  the  assistant  barrister  ? — Yes ; and  I wish 
here  to  remark,  that  my  bill  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  barrister’s  court  in  cases  amounting  to 
£100 ; and  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  barrister’s  court,  should  be  sffll 
further  increased,  for  the  purposes  of  these  statements;  but  I was  unwilling  to  do  so,  for 
fear  it  should  be  objected,  that  I -was  giving  too  great  a power  to  the  barrister’s  court, 
although  my  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  extension,  in  order  to  avoid  expense. 

43.  Does  it  appear  to  you,  there  could  he  any  objection  to  giving  the  judges  in  the 
superior  courts,  the  same  equitable  jurisdiction  which  the  barrister  has  in  the  barrister’s 
court? — I do  not  see  any  objection  to  it ; it  is  a principle  of  equity,  to  permit  that  juris- 
diction to  exist. 

44.  And  if  it  were  done,  there  would  be  less  necessity  for  increasing  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  assistant  barrister’s  court  ? — Yes. 

45.  You  have  adverted  to  the  exercise*of  the  power  of  distress,  as  a most  oppressive 
mode,  particularly  the  distraining  standing  crops.  In  your  experience,  do  you  observe, 
that  that  power  Ras  been  exercised  much  by  the  head,  or  superior  landlords  ? — I think  it  is 
very  seldom  exercised  in  the  part  of  the  north  of  Ireland  with  which  I am  acquainted ; I 
hardly  know  a case  of  it. 

46.  What  is  the  more  common  mode  of  recovering  rent,  is  it  by  ci'vil  bill  ejectment,  or  by 
what  course  of  proceeding  ? — There  is  no  other  course  adopted  but  civil  bill  ejectment  in 
cases  where  a distress  is  not  resorted  to. 

47.  I believe  you  have,  in  a document  which  has  appeared  in  public,  adverted  m 

communications  with  your  tenants,  to  some  mode  of  arranging  rent  with  reference  to  the 
fluctuation  of  prices ; can  you  give  the  commissioners  any  information,  as  to  the  result  of 
your  experience  upon  that  point  ? — I am  of  opinion,  that  an  arrangement  of  rent  at  certain 
periods  of  years  according  to  the  prices,  would  be  an  essential  principle  of  lengthened 
tenure.  I think  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  produce,  are  so  great,  that  the  lengthened 
tenure  might  be  an  evil  to  the  tenant,  instead  of  a benefit;  unless  there  was  a po-wer  of 
adjusting  the  rent  at  particular  periods,  with  the  view  of  continuing  the  equitable  airange- 
ment  between  landlord  and  tenant.  . , 

48.  Is  that  in  such  a way  as  is  done  under  the  perpetuities  purchased  under  bishops 
leases  ? — ^Yes ; I am  aware  that  there  is  such  a provision  in  that  act,  but  I think  that  the 
time  is  too  long  ; it  is  seven  years  : I think  that  that  is  too  long  a period. 

49.  Have  you  not,  with  reference  to  your  own  tenants,  made  some  suggestion  to  that 
effect  ? — I have  done  so. 

60.  How  has  it  been  received  by  them? — It  was  considered  by  them  as  a very  iaif 
proposition,  and  is  now  in  progress  of  being  carried  into  effect. 

61.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  periods  at  which  the  re-valuation  should  be 
made  ? — My  view  would  be  three  years;  that  is  my  own  view.  The  rents  ai-e  so  regulate 
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in  naany  parts  of  Scotland,  that  there  is  an  annual  adjustment  according  to  the  prices  ; but  I lli/i  January,  18-44. 

am  of  opinion,  that  an  annual  adjustment  may  often  bear  heavy  upon  the  tenant,  and  

unjustly  towards  the  landlord.  31. 

52.  Upon  the  whole,  is  it  your  opinion,  that  varying  rents  are  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  and  the  parties  concerned,  tlmn  fixed  rents  ?_  I am  of  opinion  that  fixed  rents 
produce  great  injustice,  both  to  the  landlord  and  tenant.  When  the  lands  are  set  near  the 
value,  if  the  fixed  rent  is  founded  upon  a speculation  for  a long  tenure  as  an  investment  for 
capital,  then  the  landlord  and  tenant  each  take  their  chance  of  the  consequences;  but  if  the 
land  is  set  nearly  at  its  value  to_  a_  common  occupjring  tenant,  and  a depression  takes  place, 
the  tenant  suffers  severely,  and  is  incapable  of  paying  his  rent,  and  the  consequence  to  the 
landlord,  is,  that  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  pulling  down  his  rent ; the  landlord  then 
probably  cannot  raise  it  again,  no  matter  how  much  prices  rise,  and  the  landlord  in  that  case, 
suffers  deeply;  as  in  the  other  case,  the  tenant  would  suffer  by  a fall  of  prices.  The 
consequences  would_  be  that  a prolonged  tenure  under  such  circumstances  would  be,  in 
my  opinion,  productive  of  evil,  both  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 

53.  Then  according  to  your  view,  a fixed  rent  operates  against  the  landlord  and  never  for 
him?— Yes,  with  regard  to  all  cases  wherein  the  land  has  been  let  at  a rent  not  corres- 
ponding with  an  after  advance  of  prices  ; and  the  apprehension  of  this  evil  causes  the  lands 
to  be  let  at  a higher  rent  than  the  existing  prices  may  warrant. 

54.  In  that  way  you  think  it  injurious  to  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

55.  Is  not  tliis  evil  peculiarly  to  be  apprehended  in  a country  where  tenants  have  very 
little  capital  ? — It  is  certainly  attended  with  greater  evil  where  the  tenants  are  men  of  small 
capital. 

56.  In  the  Scotch  agreements  I believe  it  is  usual  to  introduce  a maximum,  and  sometimes 
a minimum  price,  beyond  which  the  corn  is  not  to  rise  or  fall  in  the  computation  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  Would  you  propose  any  thing  of  that  kind  ?— I understand  it  is  usual 
in  the  Scotch  leases,  but_  I would  not  introduce  it.  I would  let  it  always  change  according 
to  the  average  of  prices  in  the  period  determined  on. 

, 57.  Do  you  consider  that  extending  the  term  over  three  years  would  bring  it  to  so  equable 

a price  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a maximum  and  minimum  ? Yes,  that  is  my 

view ; but  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  three  years  may  be  the  best  time.  That  is  a ques- 
tion for  consideration,  but  that  is  what  struck  me.  • 

58.  Is  there  not,  on  the  other  hand,  a disadvantage  in  the  tenant  not  knowing  what  he 
is  to  pay,  and  the  landlord  not  knowing  what  he  is  to  receive  ?— There  may  be  a disad- 
vantage in  it,  but  I think  the  good  that  would  be  derived  from  it  would  be  more  than  the 
evil. 

59.  Is  that  disadvantage  felt  in  the  arrangement  in  Scotland  ? I am  not  aware. 

60.  Do  you  consider,  that  as  the  compensation  for  improvements  upon  the  soil  may  be 
affected  by  the  depreciation  of  agricultural  produce  hereafter,  it  might  not  be  reasonable  that 
the  instalments  to  be  paid  for  the  compensation  on  the  new  tenure  should  be  varied,  as  the 
rents  may  be  revised  every  three  years?— That  is  a question  I have  not  thought  of;  the 
changeable  rent  was  not  introduced  in  my  bill.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  not  be 
desirable. 

61.  With  regard  to  the  compensation,  do  you  not  consider  that  this  proposition  for  giving 
compensation,  at  the  expiration  of  a lease,  for  improvements,  such  as  buildings,  would  give  an 
inordinately  increased  value  to  property,  which  consists  now  of  houses,  the  capital  iiaving 

been  expended  upon  a long  lease,  and  the  ground  rent  having  been  small? Buildings  in 

towns  are  excepted  from  my  bill.  • 

62.  In  the  twelfth  clause  you  make  the  amount  of  compensation  for  buildings  to  depend 
upon  the  cost  of  those  buildings,  after  deducting  the  value  of  any  deterioration  arising  from 
age  or  any  other  cause.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  increased  value  given  to  the  holding 
by  those  buildings  is  a fair  test  ? — In  my  bill  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  original  cost.  The 
valuator  estimates  what  it  would  cost,  at  that  time,  to  put  up  new  buildings  of  the  same 
extent ; and  then  he  reduces  from  that  expense  a just  deduction  for  wear  and  tear.  It  does 
not  depend  upon  the  original  cost  at  aU. 

63.  Even  m that  case,  does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  increased  value  that  those  buildings 
Eight  give  to  the  premises,  to  a solvent  tenant  coming  in,  might  be  a fairer  test  than  the 
cost  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  erection  of  those  buildings  ? — I have  no  objection  to 

e principle ; but  I thought  that  that  object  would  be  attained  by  the  mode  of  valuation  I 
nave  adopted. 

64.  With  reference  to  the  necessity  for  some  legislative  interference  of  the  nature  referred 

to,  are  you  prepared  to  give  the  commissioners  evidence  of  the  grounds  upon  which  you 
coMider  such  a provision  is  necessary  ? Is  it  the  common  practice  in  Ireland  to  let  lands 
jvithout  any  buildings  or  permanent  improvements  made  upon  them  by  the  landlords  ? Yes, 

m satisfied  that  that  is  the  case,  and  I found  my  opinion  both  upon  iny  own  knowledge 
n the  evidences  contained  in  the  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commission,  under  the  heads  of  gm.nll 
euantry , landlord  and  tenant,  nature  and  extent  of  agriculture  ; also  upon  evidence  contained 
van^  reports  made  by  committees  of  the  Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords, 
msv'  consider  that  the  practice  of  landlords,  either  building  for  their  tenants,  or 

'ing  them  an  allowance,  has  increased  or  decreased  since  the  date  of  those  reports  and 
cuments  to  which  you  have  refen*ed? — I have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  increased; 

^ prepared  to  say  that  it  has  not.  I have  no  reason  from  my  own 

^6.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  different  London 

2C2 
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\Uk  JanuoTy,  1844.  companies  in  the  treatment  of  their  property  in  Londonderry,  or  to  the  clauses  in  their 

leases  relative  to  the  improvement  in  houses  and  lands  which  have  been  introduced  by  some 

r of  the  companies,  and  which  are  published  in  Captain  Portlook’s  geological  account  of  the 

. raw  or  , esq.  Londonderry  ? — I have  not  any  recollection  of  having  read  what  you  speak  of  • 

and  I have  not  such  a knowledge  of  their  proceedings  as  to  enable  me  to  give  any  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject. 

67.  Is  there  not  a material  difference  between  the  practice  with  regard  to  the  relafioa  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  England  and  Ireland  ; that  in  Ireland  the  tenant  would  make  them 
at  his  own  cost,  whereas  in  England  the  tenant  throws  the  cost  upon  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  I 
understand  so  ; and  it  is  the  difference  in  practice  in  that  respect  which  causes  me  to  feel 
that  there  is  a necessity  for  a legal  provision  of  the  kind  I propose. 

68.  Are  you  aware  of  the  practice,  in  that  respect,  in  Scotland  ? — I have  understood  that 
the  practice  in  Scotland  was  similar  to  that  in  England  with  regard  to  the  landlord  keeping 
up  the  buildings  and  assisting  the  tenant. 

69.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  lessees  from  that  of  tenants  from 
year  to  year,  generally  in  this  country,  as  respects  theii*  agriculture,  or  as  respects  the 
state  of  tlxeir  farm  buildings,  or  their  condition  generally  ?— I would  say,  as  far  as  my  own 
knowledge  goes,  the  general  condition  was  better  where  there  was  some  description  of 
tenure.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I know  of  many  instances  where  there  are  very  long  tenures, 
and  the  tenants  having  those  long  tenures  have  not  improved  so  much  as  tenants  fiave  done 
on  shorter  tenures.  1 have  a particular  knowledge  of  that  myself ; on  my  own  estate,  I 
have  a number  of  tenants  upon  ninety-nine  years’  leases,  at  a rent  of  from  3s.  to  4s.  an  aero, 
for  land  now  worth,  at  a moderate  rate,  25s.,  and  yet,  in  many  cases,  those  tenants  have  not 
improved  so  much  as  tenants  having  a shorter  tenure,  and  paying  a rent  nearer  the  value. 
That  is  my  own  experience  on  that  subject. 

.70.  Are  they  of  the  class  of  middlemen  or  occupiers  ? — Direct  tenants — occupiers. 

71.  Have  they  lot  tenants  in  under  them? — Some  have  let  in  tenants,  and  others  have 
'held  the  leases  in  their  own  hands. 

72.  'What  do  you  consider  the  best  tenure  to  encourage  improvement  amongst  an  agricultui-al 
population,  such  as  that  in  Ireland  ? — I hardly  know  what  to  say,  in  that  I'espect.  I should 
think  a thirty-one  years’  lease  would  be  a very  fair  tenure  ; and,  iu  my  judgment,  the 
tenure  should  depend  very  much  upon  the  quantity  of  improvement  which  the  tenant  would 
probably  have  occasion  to  effect.  I think,  if  lands  are  let  to  a tenant  under  circumstances 
which  would  not  require  the  expenditure  of  much  money,  the  tenure  should  be  shorter  than 
for  lands  let  under  circumstances  which  would  require  a larger  expenditure  of  money  by 
the  tenant. 

73.  Would  not  the  object  be  equally  attained  by  letting  for  a definite  period,  say  twenty- 
one  or  thirty -one  years,  and  then  giving  the  tenant  a claim  upon  the  landlord  for  that 
improvement,  when  the  tenancy  was  Setermined,  at  the  end  of  that  period  ? — I think  tliat 
the  giving  such  a term  would  render  the  permanence  of  the  tenure  of  much  less  importance. 

74.  Would  it  not  operate  in  a better  way  ? — The  object  of  my  bill  was  to  establish  a 
practical  permanence  without  the  necessity  of  enforcing  a particular  term  of  years. 

76.  With  what  sized  farms  have  you  been  most  conversant? — The  size  of  the  farms  in 
that  part  of  Ireland  in  which  I have  the  greatest  part  of  my  property,  the  county  of  Down, 
runs  generally  from  five  acres  to  fifty — very  few  exceed  fifty. 

76.  You  are  speaking  of  Irish  acres  ? — 1 am  speaking  of  what  is  called  the  Cunningham 
acre,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  Irish  and  Scotch  acre. 

77.  What  do  you  conceive  would  be  the  most  desirable  size  for  a farm,  with  reference  to 
cultivation,  if  other  circumstances  allowed  you  to  decide  upon  it? — With  reference  to 
cultivation,  a tenant  who  has  a farm  of  that  size  which  requires  horse  culture,  should  have 
that  size  farm  which  would  enable  him  to  keep  two  horses,  or  else  four  horses,  or  such  greater 
number  as  the  ploughing  of  the  land  would  require  ; the  size  of  his  farm  should  be  such,  as 
that  he  would  not  be  required  to  keep  horses  which  would  not  be  fully  employed ; and  my 
view  is,  that  fifty  Scotch  acres  would  find  employment  for  one  pair  of  horses.  But  I am 
of  opinion,  taking  another  view  of  the  subject,  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  population, 
that  a smaller  size  of  farm  would  contribute  more  to  the  prosperity  of  the  population ; and 
I think  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation  and  production  is  obtained  by  spade  labour. 

78.  Generally,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  farms,  I believe,  are  small? — Yes,  they  are. 
In  corroboration  of  the  view  I have  stated,  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  farms,  1 have 
prepared  a table  from  the  population  returns,  which  shows  the  comparative  size  of  farms  in 
seven  different  counties  of  Ireland,  which  counties  have  been  selected  with  a view  to  those 
pai’ts  in  which  the  population  were  in  the  best  and  in  the  worst  condition ; and  it  appews 
that,  in  Armagh  and  Down,  where  the  population  is  in  the  best  condition,  the  average  size 
of  the  farms  is  considerably  less  than  in  those  other  counties,  where  the  population  is  in  a 
state  of  great  wretchedness. 

The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  table. 

“ This  tabic  is  framed  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  the  distressed  condition  of 
the  population,  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  the  superior  condition  of 
the  people  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Armagh,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  is  not  attribiit- 
able  to  the  circumstance  of  small  holdings,  as  the  average  size  of  the  holdings,  and  the 
quantity  of  ara,ble  land  to  each  head  of  the  population,  is  much  less  in  the  two  last-named 
counties,  than  in  the  counties  given  in  the  same  table,  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  table 
is  compiled  from  the  population  returns  of  1841,  and  other  parliamentary  returns. 
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i-i-ym  X ucuugc  ui«  r«siui,  luai  me  impovcrisnca  state  oi  the  population  does  not 

arise  from  the  subdivision  of  land.” 

79.  Does  what  is  called  the  tenant-right  prevail  upon  youi‘ property? Yes  toaverykree 

extent.  By  the  tenant-right,  I mean  the  selling  by  the  occupier  of  his  interest  in  the  occupation 

80.  Does  It  sell  lor  a large  amount  upon  your  estate  ?— Yes,  it  does.  I have  reason  to 
knowthat  it  has  sold  at  from  £20  to  £30  an  acre. 

81.  The  rent  of  the  acre  being  how  much  ?— The  rent  of  the  acre  beino-  £l  or  £l  5s. 

82.  In  the  instances  to  which  you  allude,  can  you  state  whether  the  parties  were  tenants 
from  year  to  year  or  lessees  ?— In  some  cases  they  were  lessees,  and  in  other  cases  tenants 
upon  leases  shortly  to  expire,  and  in  some  cases  tenants-at-will.  In  such  cases  the  purchaser 


c,  oxm  lu  BOlue  cases  tenants-at-wiJi.  in  such  cases  the  purchaser 
would  come  to  me  and  simply  ask  whether  I would  accept  of  him  as  standing  in  the  place  of 
the  tenant  who  was  going  out  of  possession.  That  was  the  only  question  that  would  be 
asked  ot  me,  and  no  engagement  required  from  me  as  to  what  rent  I should  charge. 

83.  Is  that  the  usual  way  in  which  a tenant  who  is  in  arrear,  on  quitting  the  land  dis. 

charges  the  arrear  due  to  his  kndlord  ? — Frequently  it  is.  u & . 

84.  That  practice  prevailing  extensively  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  does  not  it  seem  to  imply 

ereat  security  ot  tenure  on  the  nart  of  nersons  whn  o-ivA  fJidt  o u i v...  ..  ^ 


....  cAocusiveiy  m rne  noren  ot  Ireland,  does  not  it  seem  to  imply 

Mount V of  tenure  on  the  part  of  porsous  „ho  give  that  high  rate  ?-It  implies  great 
ccaldence  m tlio  laodlord,  and  it  only  exists  upon  estates  where  there  is  that  conUdenco  in 
the  landlord. 

85.  Have  there  fallen  within  your  own  knowledge  many  instances  of  ejectments  of  large 
closes  of  small  holders  ?-_No,  not  at  all  within  my  own  knowledge,  in  the  districts  with 
which  1 am  personally  connected. 

86.  In  the  preamble  of  your  bill  you  have  assumed  that  that  practice  exists  so  generally 
as  0 be  called  a system ; upon  what  do  you  found  that  ?-I  found  it  upon  returns  made  to 
parliament  of  ejectments  entered,  and  decrees  pronounced  in  the  several  courts  of  law  The 
first  return  I refer  to,  is  that  given  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Law  Inquiry 
m Ireland  m supplement  2 to  appendices  h,  E,  and  F,  also  to  information  contained  in 
appendix  F to  the  Poor  Law  Inquiry,  under  the  head  “ Consolidation  of  farms  and  dislodged 
tenantry  and  also  upon  a return  made  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  to  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  ejectments  and  decrees  in  the  different  courts  of  law  before  the 
^sistant  b^rister,  and  also  upon  information  given  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  OI  Commons  in  the  year  1830,  and  other  reports. 

87  The  return  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  to  which  you  have  alluded,  gives  a 
number  of  cases  m which  judgments  have  passed  in  those  ejectments,  but  there  is  no  means 
ot  judging  from  that  how  many  of  those  ejectments  have  been  carried  through,  so  as  to  lead 
te  the  turnmg  out  of  the  party.  _ If  it  should  appear  that  the  ejectment,  more  particularly 
me  civil  bill  ejectment,  which  is  the  more  general  course,  is  generally  pursued  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  rent,  and  not  of  recovering  possession,  that  would  make  a great 
difference  m reference  to  the  statement  you  have  made  ?— It  would  make  a difference,  if  that 
was  found  to  be  the  case ; but  the  first  report  I have  referred  to  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
oners  gives,  separately,  the  cases  m which  the  ejectment  was  served  for  non-payment  of 
of  rent;  and  it  appears  in  the  return,"  that  the 
number  of  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent,  were  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  number 
required  for  other  causes. 

OH?'  f“™.  is  it  not  necessary  that  the  ejectment  should  be  on  the 

bnt  Jh  ‘a”"®*;  rocoTCry,  not  of  the  possession, 

br??  ™ not  prepared  to  deny  that  statement;  but  the  praotico  of  dislodging 

S?!.  , ? ‘snantry  IS  established  by  general  information,  as  well  as  by  that  which 

referred  to  in  apjiendix  F to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners’  Inquiry, 
in  tlinf  ^ ^ opimon,  since  tlie  date  of  that  report,  has  there  been  an  increase  or  diminution 
n that  practice  ?_From  the  various  accounts  I have  seen  in  the  public  papers,  I concluded 
dSn^f  ? f diminishing;  but  I have  no  information  of  a 
disPnct  clwacter  upon  it  which  I can  state  in  proof  of  it  being  the  case. 

. north  of  Ireland,  has  not  the  agricultural  population  other  moans  of  subsistence 
oSntinrf^  agricul  uro_?_Xn  the  north  of  Ireland,  at  a former  period,  the  agricultural 
faS?  A r g^°^^iy‘"^ded  by_tbe  linen  trade,  while  it  was  the  practice  for  the  small 
and  spinning  with  his  agricultural  profession  ; but  that  pursuit, 
irom  the  change  in  the  mode  of  transacting  the  linen  business,  is  now  at  an  end,  and  the 


January,  ]844. 
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weaving  or  spinning  gives  very  small  remuneration  in  return  for  labour  ; and  I cannot  say 
that  that  class  of  the  population  have  now  much  assistance  from  manufacturers  in  the  pay. 
ment  of  rent. 

91.  Does  the  system  of  sub-letting  prevail  much  in  your  part  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  or 
the  system  of  middleman? — That  which  is  called  the  middleman  system  does  not  at” all 
prevail  in  that  part  of  the  north  of  Ireland  with  which  I am  connected ; but  occasionally 
sub-letting  does  take  place  by  the  large  holder  to  the  labourer. 

92.  In  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  Ireland  where  the  middleman  system  prevails 
have  you  considered  how  far  it  has  operated  in  producing  a derangement  of  society  in  this 
country  ? — I think  that  a great  deal  of  evil  has  arisen  from  that  system,  but  I think  the 
greatest  evil  arises  from  the  letting'houses  to  the  labouring  classes  without  land,  and  then 
toe  person  to  whom  the  house  is  let  becomes  under  the  necessity  of  paying  an  extravagant 
rent,  for  the  advantage  of  what  is  called  con-acre ; and  the  distinction,  in  my  judgment 
between  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland  is,  that  there  have  been  fewer  houses  let  without 
land.  The  cottiers  in  the  north  of  Ireland  have  more  generally  a portion  of  land  with  their 
houses,  and  are,  therefore,  more  independent,  and  not  in  the  same  distress. 

93.  What  do  you  consider  the  proper  quantity  of  land  for  a labouring  cottier,  such  as  you 
have  described,  to  have  with  his  house  ? — I think  that  the  portion  of  land  which  a labouring 
man  should  have,  would,  in  some  degree,  depend  upon  the  extent  of  employment  he  would 
get ; if  he  has  constant  employment  by  hired  labour,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  it,  he 
would  require  less  land.  If  he  is  to  be  dependent  for  his  subsistence  upon  the  land  he  holds 
he  would  require  more.  But  I am  of  opinion  that  a man  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
land  he  holds  for  his  support,  could  support  himself  and  his  family  comfortably,  having  six 
statute  acres  of  land,  and  be  capable  of  paying  a fair  rent,  provided  he  applied  it  in  the  best 
manner  to  the  production  of  food. 

94.  Do  you  think  that  a man  can  subsist  with  his  family  upon  that  quantity  of  land, 
supposing  him  to  depend  entirely  upon  that  for  his  support  ?— -Yes  ; when  I say  six  acres,  I 
speak  of  average  land,  but  with  a superior  quality  of  land  he  could  do  on  less  than  that  • 
and  even  he  comd  subsist  himself  upon  less  land  than  that,  better  than  he  could  upon  wages 
of  labour  such  as  are  given  in  Ireland. 

95.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  as  wholesome  a state  of  society,  that  there  should  be  a h'.j'ge 
population  dependent  wholly  upon  these  portions  of  land,  as  that  a large  portion  of  persons 
should  depend  principally  upon  labour,  with  some  little  assistance  from  a small  allotment  of 
land  ? — I am  of  opinion  that  the  most  desirable  state  for  the  population,  would  be  a proper 
mixture  of  those  different  sized  holdings,  that  such  a state  of  things  woiild  conduce  most  to 
the  benefit  of  the  population.  I am  of  opinion  that  a man  might  obtain  all  too  necessary 
food  for  his  family  from  two  acres  of  land,  provided  it  was  properly  cultivated ; and,  if 
labour  was  combined  with  the  occupation  of  two  acres  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
supply  Ills  other  wants,  I think  that  a working  man  would  be  in  a state  of  great  prosperity; 
and  1 think  that  even  less  than  two  statute  acres  would  be  sufficient  where  that  working 
man  was  in  a condition  to  get  constant  employment. 

96.  When  you  speak  of  the  practice  of  letting  houses  without  land,  do  you  mean  a letting 
by  the  head  landlord,  or  by  the  tenant  of  a farm  to  his  labom’er  ? — I mean  by  the  tenant,  or 
what  is  called  the  middleman. 

97.  Is  the  practice,  then,  to  which  you  advert,  and  of  which  you  disapprove,  to  let  a 
house  without  land  to  a labourer,  and  then  afterwards  to  let  to  the  same  labourer  land  under 
what  is  called  the  con-acre  system  ? — Yes,  that  letting  of  land  is  merely  for  the  season.  It 
may  be  proper  to  allude  to  another  matter  as  to  .the  letting  of  land,  namely,  the  letting  in 
common  or  joint  tenancies,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  all' the  joint  tenants  are  seve- 
rally responsible  for  the  rent  of  the  whole.  From  hence  it  results  that,  if  one  of  those 
tenante  improves,  he  becomes  a mark  for  the  defalcations  of  all  the  copartners  with  whom  he 
is  connected,  and  who  do  not  improve;  and,  consequently,  such  a system  must  tend,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  to  prevent  improvement  of  every  description. 

98.  Is  that  a common  practice? — Yes,  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  I would  be  of 
opinion  that  a remedial  enactment  should  be  passed  upon  this  subject,  to  prevent  that  joint 
responsibility. 

99.  If  this  joint  tenancy  happens  to  be  given  to  two  brothers,  or  two  brotbers-in-law,  is 

it  generally  found  that  they  quarrel  more  tlian  two  strangers  ? Yes,  I believe  so. 

100.  With  regard  to  the  species  of  improvement  for  which  compensation  is  to  be  given,  I 

observe  in  schedule  A.  to  your  bill,  there  is  a heading — “ Improvement  on  the  Soil Des- 

cription of  Improvement.”  What  idea  have  you  formed  of  the  description  of  improvement 
for  which  compensation  is  to  be  given  ? — I refer  to  the  improvement  as  specified  in  the  first 
clause  of  the  bill.  . > 

101. ^  Do  not  some  of  the  improvements  there  specified,  particularly  such  as  refer  to 
trenching  and  draining,  rather  come  within  the  definition  of  good  cultivation  than  permanent 
improvements  ? — I thmk  they  are  both  of  the  nature  of  permanent  improvements.  Drains,  if 
well  made,  are  of  a permanent  character ; and  spade  trenching  also,  in  my  opinion,  is  per- 
manent in  its  effects.  I would  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commissioners  in  their  third  report.  In  that  report 
they  suggest  certain  measures  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
giving  employment  to  the  working  classes  ; they  suggest  a boai*d  of  improvement,  and  com- 
missioners of  partition  and  valimtion,  with  powers  to  make  improvements  under  certain 
regulations,  and  to  appoint  certain  commissioners,  who  shall  hold  sessions,  to  determine  on 
what  is  to  he  done.  They  propose  to  give  a power  to  those  commissioners  of  removing 
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cabins  whicli  are  considered  nuisances,  and  placing  the  inhabitants  of  those  cabins  upon 
other  lands ; they  suggest  that  agricultural  model  schools  should  be  established  in  each 
parish  for  instructing  the  people  in  improved  agriculture ; they  suggest  that  leasing  and 
charging  powers  should  be  given  to  landlords  who  are  tenants  for  life ; and  they  suggest  an 
elective  fiscal  board  for  every  county  for  fiscal  purposes.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the  establishment  of  model  farms  in  the 
different  localities ; and  I think  the  poverty  of  the  population  in  a very  great  degree  depends 
upon  their  ignorance  of  the  proper  modes  of  cultivating  the  lands ; it  would  appear  to  me 
that  if  those  suggestions  of  the  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commissioners  were  carried  out,  it  would 
be  found  to  be  the  means  of  both  employing  the  people  and  improving  their  condition 

102.  From  your  reference  to  those  extracts,  we  presume  you  consider  the  employment 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  paramount  importance  ?— I do ; I think  no  remedial 
measure  can  be  effectual  which  does  not  tend  to  this  object. 

103.  Have  you  sufficient  knowledge  of  Ireland  in  general  to  know  whether  there  are 
not  extensive  tracts  of  mountain  and  poor  coarse  land  upon  which  a large  proportion  might 
be  usefully  employed  ?— I am  strongly  impressed  with  the  view  that  such  is  the  case,  and 
I think  there  are  official  returns  which  prove  that  to  be  the  case. 

104.  Do  you  beheve  that  upon  many  parts  of  such  waste  land  improvements  might  be 
made  at  an  expense  that  would  give  a reasonable  return? — I am  of  opinion,  from  the 
information  I have_  received,  that  they  would  do  so.  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a 
public  valuator,  which  I referred  to  in  a former  part  of  my  evidence,  I would  wish  to  add, 
that  I tliink  the  benefit  of  the  valuation  would  depend  upon  the  valuator  being  compelled  to 
state  the  grounds  of  his  valuation  in  a form  something  like  that  form  attached  to  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  bill ; the  essential  part  of  that  valuation  would  be  to  state  his  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  gross  produce  by  the  acre,  and  the  prices  of  produce  at  which  he  formed 
that  valuation  of  the  gross  produce,  and  the  proportion  of  rent  to  the  value  of  the  gross 
produce  at  which  he  valued_  the  land.  Having  these  items,  the  public  would  be  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  valuation  was  correct  or  not,  or  founded  upon  just  principles. 

105.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  proportion  of  gross  produce  which  should 
form  the  rent  ? — I am  of  opinion  there  can  be  no  fixed  proportion  established  in  all  cases ; 
because  the  power  of  the  tenant  to  pay  rent  depends  greatly  upon  the  quality  of  the  land’ 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  concern.  The  more  valuable  the  land  is,  the  less  labour  it 
takes  to  make  it  productive ; and  therefore  the  tenant  may  pay  a greater  proportion  in 
rent  than  he  could  upon  land  which  required  a greater  expenditure  of  labour  to  make  it 
productive.  And  further,  the  proportion  of  the  rent  must  depend  in  a very  great  degree 
upon  the  circumstance  of  whether  a tenant  is  required  to  make  the  buildings  and  improve- 
ments which  are  necessary  upon  the  lamd,  or  whether  that  is  done  or  allowed  for  in  any 
part  by  the  landlord  ; and  under  those  circumstances  I would  say  that  you  cannot  positively 
fix  any  proportion  by  means  of  a legal  enactment  that  the  rent  should  bear  to  the  produce, 
but  that  m all  cases  the  valuator  should  be  required  to  state  that  proportion  in  each  district 
which  he  thinks  the  tenant  was  capable  of  paying,  and  the  reasons  for  such  opinion ; and 
the  valuator  should  also  state  the  rotation  of  crops  upon  which  he  forms  his  valuation  of 
the  produce. 

[ The  witness  vntlidrew^ 

William  Sherrard,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  You  have_  stated  that  you  are  extensively  engaged  as  an  agent.  Can  you  inform  the 
commissioners  in  what  counties  the  estates  you  manage  are  situate  ? — I have  business  in 
about  eleven  counties;  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  Kildare,  Westmeath,  Roscommon,  Galway, 
Sligo,  and  Mayo ; some  in  Armagh,  and  a little  in  the  Queen’s  county. 

2.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  townlands  upon  the  estates  in  each  of  those  counties  ? 

I can  state  most  of  them. 

3.  And  the  extent  in  acres? — Yes,  I can.  In  the  county  of  Dublin  there  are  sixteen 
townlands,  containing  3,790  Irish  acres  ; (I  always  speak  of  the  Irish  acre  ;)  there  arc  about 
160  tenants  : fifty  holdings  under  five  acres  ; thirty  from  five  to  fifteen  ; forty  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  and  about  thirty  holdings  of  thirty  acres  and  upwards.  In  Meath  there  are 
ten  denominations  or  townlands.  The  estate  contains  2,100  acres  : there  are  about  twenty 
tenants,  none  bolding  under  five  acres ; three  from  five  to  fifteen ; three  from  fifteen  to 
thirty ; and  sixteen  holding  above  thirty.  In  the  county  of  Louth  the  estate  contains  above 
1,430  acres : there  are  nine  townlands,  and  about  fifty  tenants ; perhaps  I should  have 
mentioned  that  there  are  about  180  acres  of  that  quantity  in  the  hands  of  a middleman. 
There  are  about  fifty  tenants ; two  with  holdings  under  five  acres ; twenty  from  five  to  fifteen  ; 
thirteen  from  fifteen  to  thirty ; and  fifteen  above  thirty.  The  Kildai-e  estate  consists  of 
1,600  acres  in  ten  townlands  ; there  are  forty  tenants,  none  with  holdings  under  five  acres  ; 
thirteen  from  five  to  fifteen ; ten  from  fifteen  to  thirty ; and  twenty  above  thirty.  In  the 
c^ty  of  Westmeath  there  are  four  townlands,  containing  above  660  acres  : fifty  tenants, 
mteeu  with  holdings  under  five  acres  ; twenty-three  from  five  to  fifteen ; eight  from  fifteen 
to  thirty ; and  two  above  thirty.  In  the  county  of  Roscommon  there  are  three  townlands : 

I ^ not  exactly  sure,  but  I think  there  are  about  400  acres.  There  is  one  tenant  with 
■140  acres ; there  are  about  twenty  tenants  altogether,  some  of  them  have  under  five  acres, 
B^y  one  half  the  remainder,  from  five  to  fifteen.  The  county  of  Galway  property  is  small, 
about  400  acres  and  three  townlands ; there  are  about  ten  tenants  ; one  of  them  is  a large 
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holder,  most' of  the  others  are  small  ones;  I cannot  say  the  quantity  exactly.  In  the  county  of 
Sligo  there  are  six  townlands,  containing  about  600  acres,  and  thirty  tenants  ; this  property 
is  rather  in  a confused  state ; there  are  several  tenants  holding  in  partnership,  of  whom 
none  have  divisions  under  five  acres,  that  is,  each  partner  has  not  less.  T he  property  has 
been  a very  short  time  in  my  care;  I hope  to  have  it  regulated  after  a time.  There  are 
twenty-eight  tenants  from  five  to  fifteen ; one  from  fifteen  to  thirty ; aird  one  middleman 
holding  230  acres,  part  of  whicli  he  has  in  his  own  hands ; hut  there  is  a considerable 
portion  of  it  let  to  a number  of  tenants ; I cannot  tell  the  number,  but  from  the  repre- 
sentations I have  received  from  the  occupying  tenants,  they  are  paying  a great  deal  too 
much  rent.  In  the  county  of  Mayo,  there  aro  twelve  townlands,  containing  3,750  acres; 
about  1,100  acres  are  unprofitable,  leaving  about  2,480  profitable  ; of  which  about  630  pro- 
fitable, and  600  unprofitable  acres,  are  held  by  middlemen;  on  the  remaining  1,820  profitable 
acres,  there  are  about  140  tenants  with  holdings  of  from  ten  to  twenty  acres. 

4.  None  under  five  acres  ? — There  are  some,  but  I cannot  tell  the  number  ; some  hold  in 
partnership  upon  old  leases ; where  they  hold  under_  middlemen,  they  have  very  small 
holdings  indeed.  In  the  Queen’s  county  the  property  is  very  small. 

5.  Is  that  occupied  in  small  tenements  ? — No,  not  at  all  in  small  tenements ; there  ai’e  five 
or  six  tenants  upon  it.  One  half  of  the  property  is  set  under  a lease  in  perpetuity,  to  a 
gentleman  who  is  improving  it  very  rapidly',  and  has  laid  out  a great  deal  of  money  upon 
it.  The  other  is  set  to  three  tenants;  the  holdings  vary  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
acres  each. 

6.  Now  Armagh  ?— That  property  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  city  and  town  parks.  The 
town  parks  aro  all  let  at  a higii  rent,  about  £3  the  British  acre,  the  customary  measure 
there. 

7.  In  the  county  of  Dublin,  what  is  the  general  quality  of  the  land? — The  nature  of  the 
land  is  all  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture ; there  is  very  little  waste  land  upon  the  whole 
property. 

8.  Taking  the  county  of  Dublin,  what  is  the  general  average  value  of  the  land?— I have 
ascertained  the  average  acreable  value  of  the  whole  3,790  acres,  and  it  is  under  £2  10s. ; 
but  there  are  about  420  acres  of  the  estate  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  county,  the  value  of 
which  is  much  less  than  that  nearer  Dublin ; taking  that  portion  separately,  it  would  average 
about  £l  6s.  an  acre  ; and  the  part  of  the  estate  nearer  Dublin,  £2  10s. 

9.  Is  much  of  that  land  under  old  leases  ? — No,  not  under  what  I call  old  leases  ; it  has 
been  nearly  all  let  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.' 

10.  Are  the  rents  what  you  consider  the  letting  value  ? — Yes,  the  fair  letting  value  : but 
I wish  to  observe,  there  is  a good  deal  of  difi’erence,  even  in  the  portion  of  the  estate  nearer 
Dublin  ; there  is  one  letting,  a small  farm,  standing  as  high  as  £6  per  aero,  upon  which  is  a 
comfortable  dwelling. 

11.  Is  it  near  Dublin  ? — Y es,  within  two  miles  and  a half. 

12.  What  is  the  general  distance  of  the  property  from  Dublin  ? — The  remotest  part  is 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Dublin,  near  Balrothery,  the  remainder  is,  from  two  and  a half,  to 
eight  miles  distant  from  it. 

13.  What  is  the  general  quality  and  value  of  the  laud  in  the  county  of  Meath  ? — It  is 
all  arable  and  pasture,  and  is  about  the  average  quality  of  the  Meath  land ; part  is  rather 
inferior;  the  highest  is  about  33«.,  or  34s.,  and  the  lowest  16s. ; it  averages  £l  6s. per 
aero. 

14.  Is  that  the  letting  value  under  existing  circumstances  ? — It  is. 

15.  Now  the  county  of  Louth  ? — The  average  acreable  rent  is  £1  9s. 

16.  Is  it  arable  land  ? — It  is  all  arable  ; that  part  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  middleman 
is  worth  more  than  double  what  the  head  landlord  receives  for  it ; it  was  let  to  him  in  the  year 
1791,  at  £l  per  acre,  and  he  has  let  it  at  about  60s.  That  is  one  of  the  several  eases  I know 
of  leases  for  lives,  which  incline  me  to  prefer  that  tenure  to  a term  of  years. 

17.  Is  that  of  the  fair  average  quality  of  the  general  run  of  the  land? — I think  it  is  in 
that  part  of  Louth. 

18.  In  what  part  of  Louth  is  that  ? — That  part  of  the  estate  is  detached,  and  about  three 
miles  north-west  of  Castlebollingham ; the  principal  part  of  the  estate  is  about  three  miles 
south-east  of  Dunleer,  S 

19.  Now  take  the  county  of  Kildare? — The  Kildare  estate  averages  about  £1  2s.,  or 
£l  3s.  an  acre,  that  is  something  under  what  I conceive  to  be  its  value  ; there  are  some  old 
leases  upon  it.  I consider  the  letting  value  of  the  estate  w'ould  average  from  £l  8s,  to 
£1  9s.,  according  to  the  valuation  I made  of  it  within  the  last  two  years. 

20.  Now  the  county  of  Westmeath? — The  estate  in  Westmeath,  is  let  at  an  average  of 
about  14s.  an  acre  ; but  from  the  valuation  I made  of  it  within  the  same  period  as  I dia  the 
Kildare  estate,  I consider  the  average  value  to  bo  about  17s.  an  acre. 

21.  Are  there  any  old  leases  upon  that  ? — Not  many. 

22.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  set  at  3s.  an  acre,  under  its  value  ? — Yes,  I do. 

23.  Have  you  any  reason  for  that  opinion? — There  are  some  leases  in  existence  at  a 
low  rate,  which  reduces  the  average  on  the  rental  in  payments. 

24.  Is  it  the  circumstance  of  there  being  leases,  which  reduces  the  average  to  14s.  instead 
of  17s.? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons ; the  other  is,  although  the  tenants-at-will  are 
holding  at  what  I consider  an  undervalue,  I do  .not  think  the  times  would  justify  a rise,  there 
being  a great  deal  of  depression  from  three  successive  bad  years. 

25.  Now  take  the  county  of  Mayo  ?■ — Mayo  is  an  importent  estate. 
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26.  State  the  qualities  and  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  county  of  &Tayo  The  average 
letting  of  the  estate  m Mayo,  is  about  £_1  an  acre  upon  the  profitable  land,  and  I think, 
that  is  its  fair  value.  That  is  the  rent  which  those  holdings  have  averaged,  that  have  come 
under  my  va  uation  I have  gone  through  several  of  the  townlands,  and  located  the 
tenantry  as  I thought  most  for  their  own  advantage,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate 

27.  How  long  has  this  estate  been  under  your  management? Ten  years 

28.  After  examining  that  estate,  did  you  make  any  report  to  the  proprietor  I was  sent 

down  by  the  present  proprietor  to  value  the  estate,  at  the  time  he  proposed  to  purchase  it  • 
and  on  my  return,  I made  him  not  only  a report  upon  the  property,  but  a valuation  whicli 
is  annexed  to  the  report.  ’ 

29.  Are  there  any  extracts  from  that  report  and  valuation,  which  you  deem  material 

with  a view  to  the  objects  of  the  present  inquiry,  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?— As  it 
seems  to  be  the  object  ot  tlio  commission,  to  ascertain  what  the  general  state  of  the  country 
was  then,  and  is  at  present,  there  are  some  observations  in  my  report,  whicli  it  may  be 
satisfactory  for  them  to  hear.  The  property  is  partly  near  Swineford,  and  partly  near 
BaUa.  Referring  to  the  many  advantages  which  the  property  held  out  to  the  purchas4  I go 
on  to  say “ In  speaking  generally  of  this  estate,  I must  say  I consider  it  rather  superior 
to  the  generality  of  properties  m this  province;  the  land  in ‘the  baronies  of  Carragh  and 
Gallon  being  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  each  townland  throughout  the  whole  havin<^  an 
abundant  supply  of  turbary,  with  a considerable  portion  of  bog,  or  unprofitable  mountain 
attached  to  It,  for  the  reclaiming  and  improvement  of  which  the  greatest  facility  is  afforded 
and  which  I have  no  doubt  would  be  carried  on  with  spirit,  were  the  tenants  to  be  encouraged 
by  21  years  eases,  as  most  of  the  valleys  abound  with  the  richest  marls,  and  the  hihs  m 
the  most  valuable  description  of  limestone  gravel,  besides  which,  the  people  seem  well 
isposed  and  ^peaceable.  The  situation  is  also  desirable,  the  greater  part  of  the  estate 
being  within  si.x  and  ten  miles  of  Castlebar— an  excellent  market  town— and  fifteen  and 
twenty  miles  of  Westport,  from  whence  the  produce  of  the  country  is  generally  exported 
Notwithstanding,  however,  these  great  and  natural  advantages,  the  property,  like  almost  all 
others  in  the  province,  is  suffering  in  many  cases  from  a superabundant  population ; and  the 
plan  at  present  being  m operation  for  its  intended  improvement  is,  in  my  mind,  but  layins- 
the  foundation  for  its  material  deterioration,  and,  if  not  speedHy  checked,  must  soon  con- 
siderably  lessen  its  value.  I allude  to  the  subdividing  of  the  land,  and  establishing  of 
families  upon  four-acre  farms,  which,  m a country  where  there  is  no  trade,  where  the  system 
of  agriculture  is  bad,  and  where,  for  want  of  skill  and  capital,  the  land  is  not  made  to  produce 
one  ha  f what  it  is  capable  of,  must  only  lead  to  the  rapid  increase  of  a pauper  and  starving 
population,  and,  consequently,  to  the  decreased  value  of  the  property.  However  were  1 1 
capitalist,  with  the  practice  and  experience  I have  had  in  similar  cases,  I would  hy  no  means 
be  detcrrec^  from  inycstmg  capital  in  so  eligible  a pnrohase  ; for  the  people  themselyes  being 
Mly  sensible  of  the  impolicy  of  adopting  these  small  holdings,  and  of  the  wretchedness  and 
nmnry  tins  system  mnst  consign  them  to,  would  many  of  them  accept  a small  sum,  say  from 
48  to  ilO,  to  romoye  and  locate  themselves  on  some  more  open  property,  or  else  eimgrato 
to  America;  and,  by  the  expenditure  of  from  £800  to  £1,000  in  this  way,  I donotheState 
to  say,  nnder  judicious  management,  the  property  is  capable  of  being  made  as  desirable  and 
improving  a one  as  any  in  the  province.  By  this  arrangement,  and  dividing  the  land  into 
suitable  farms,  each  remaining  tenant  would  bo  made  comfortable  ; the  people  who  went  ont 
woiiM  bo  benefited,  and  go  off  cheerfully ; and  the  proprietor  would  have  the  gratiheation 
Jnstcad  of  being  the  instrument  of  perpetuating  degraded  poverty  upon  so  many  h„mo.n 
homgsj  of  seeing  his  tenantry,  not  only  prosperous  and  happy,  but  of  doing  an  essential  good 
to  the  country  There  is  also  another  observation  which  is  made  here,  with  regard  to 
con-acre,  which  I found  the  landlord  himself  engaged  in.  There  was  one  very  ffne  farm,  and 
he  was  sottmg  it  m con-acre,  winch  I thought  a very  bad  system,  and  which  I put  a stop  to 
the  moment  my  employer  purchased  it.  “ The  plan  at  present  adopted  of  con-acriug  that 
eal^&‘°'*“i'l’  “f  ^ express  my  disapprobation  of,  as  being  one 

to  tenantry  of  a destructive 

as  lli  tl  J thing  highly  injurious  to  the  proprietor  as  well 

from  “““Pf  “g  iiilh  liabils,  by  loading  the  people  to  calculate  on  e.xcessive 

Sndlnef  ° 'utonr;  inducing  them  to  malte  settlements  on  small  portions  of  land; 
10^1,  fe  produce  of  those  con-acros  which  they  are  invariably  chai-ged 

«n  2 tik  h-  ? ''■>“«  f™m  £6  to  £8  per  acre  ; and  in  the  procuring  of  whfch, 

to  to  moi  T ’ “'“■''i.”'’  dihiippomted;  both  of  which  consequences  load 

co.nL™  n a ' temporary  benefit  by 

d hPs  e =1  "ynthi”.  I ™ firmly  convinced  he  is  indirectly 

c™trlk®„^u  own  most  valuable  interests.  In  fact,  I look  upon  the  system  as  one  of  this 
possible  for  h m bfdo‘“'V  landlord  slionld  discourage  and  prohibit,  as  far  as  is 

putting  anv  exfludii  ’ estimate  of  the  property,  I have  intentionally  omitted 

ndLtorfn  L ™ ™ measure,  taken  them  into  con- 

tonoLrWaLe^af  oonsoquont  on  tho  change  would  much  more 

! document  now  additional  value  I could  put  upon  thorn ; and  allhongh,  on  comparison  with 
ledfothSk  I W Sr-TTS  “/»™or  valuation  of  this  property,  the  proprietor  may  be 
of  lands  -md  in estate.  My  practice  and  expcrience  in  the  value  and  letting 
that  has’  invnvinl  1 tenantry  m several  counties  in  the  province,  and  the  success 

confidLe  tofL  ™y  arraiigomcnts  have  been  such,  that  I am  able  to  say  with 

aence,  tliat  to  ensure  punctual  payments, —to  exclude  squ.alid  poverty  from  the  dwelling 

2 D 
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of  the  peasant, — and  to  enable  him  to  live  in  that  comparative  degree  of  comfort  which  it  ^ 
the  intei-cst  of  every  landlord  ho'should  enjoy,  the  rents  I have  laid  upon  thelandsare 
such  only  as  should  be  required,  as  being  equitable  between  the  landlord  and  tenant." 

30.  Wfis  that  property  purchased  in  consequence  of  your  recommendation  ? — ^Yes  it  was- 
and  tlie  purchaser  having  given  me  carte  Hanche  in  its  management,  I had  an  opportunitv 
of  carrying  out  those  measures  I had  recommended,  and  have  found  the  results  to  answer 
my  fullest  expectations.  Portions  have  undergone  a beneficial  change.  The  tenants  are 
properly  located,  and  each  is  placed  upon  his  own  plot  of  ground,  containing  six,  eicrlit 
ten  acres,  and  all  is  proceeding  satisfactorily  and  prosperously.  I have  introduced  a system 
of  green  crops,  and  new  houses  have  been  built. 

31.  Were  many  of  the  tenants  removed  under  the  suggestion  you  made  ? — Yes,  a good 
many. 

32.  Did  any  of  this  tenantry  emigrate  ? — I never  heard  what  became  of  them, 

33.  Are  yon  able  to  say  liow  many  were  removed  altogether? — I should  say  there  were 
from  time  to  time,  about  fifty  or  sixty. 

34.  Did  tlioy  all  receive  money  ? — Yes,  they  did.  I would  not  undertake  to  dispossess 
any  tenant  ivithout  paying  him  what  I thought  requisite.  When  they  left,  they  went  out 
voluntarily,  very  few  making  any  objection.  There  are  great  tracts  of  property  of  that 
kind  in  Connaught,  where  the  people  are  living  in  a most  degraded  state,  and  where,  if  they 
get  a sum  of  eight  or  ton  ponmls,  they  ai-e  placed  in  a position  of  comparative  advantage. 

35.  You  have  stated  that  there  were  2,450  profitable  acres  connected  with  this  estate? Yes. 

3(i.  Of  wiiich  1,820  were  in  the  possession  of  the  landlord,  and  C30  in  the  possession  of 

middlemen  ? — Yes. 

37.  And  one  great  point  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  estate,  was  the  very  advantageous 
nature  and  situation  of  this  land  for  reclaiming  ? — Yes. 

38.  Could  that  land  be  reclaimed  without  the  assistance  of  a considerable  supply  of 
labour  ? — No. 

39.  Did  it  suggest  itself  to  ymu,  that  those  people  who  were  removed  might  have  been 
available  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes;  if  they  could  have  been  continued  upon  the  estate,  they 
might  have  been  so  employed,  but  there  was  not  a sufficient  quantity  of  productive  land  to 
accommodate  and  maintain  them  as  tenants. 

40.  Was  there,  independent  of  those  persons,  a sufficient  supply  of  labour,  if  the  proprietor 
was  disposed  to  c.xpend  money  upon  that  waste  land  ? — Yes;  an  abundant  supply  of  labour 
to  embark  in  any  extent  of  improvement. 

4 1.  Wliat  assistance  was  given  to  the  tenants  in  building  the  houses  ? — There  was  a house 
laid  out  for  each  tenant,  for  which  he  was  allowed  from  £5  to  £6.  The  way  it  was  calculated 
was  this, — the  cost  of  the  timber,  windows,  and  doors,  was  given  to  them,  the  rest  they  did 
themselves,  and  made  most  comfortable  houses.  It  is  intended  to  make  them  a further 
allowance  for  offices.  About  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a remarkably  good  class  of  house 
built  there  by  the  former  landlord,  but  it  was  injudiciously  planned,  the  roof  being  flat,  the 
house  too  wide,  too  large,  and  not  suited  to  that  class  of  tenant ; the  consequence  was,  that 
before  they  had  been  built  a couple  of  years,  the  tenantry  subdivided  them,  breaking  out 
second  doors,  and  the  occupiers  becoming  numerous,  and  disagreeing  about  the  repairs,, the 
houses  all  came  down,  except  a few.  which  I subsequently  pulled  down,  and  adopted  dwellings 
more  suited  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  tenantry. 

42.  What  expense,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  did  you  find  amply  sufficient,  with  the 
aid  of  the  tenant,  to  get  up  that  description  of  house  ? — Ectween  five  and  six  pounds  was 
the  sum  that  was  allowed,  and  there  are  now  very  comfortable  houses  upon  these  townlaiids. 

43.  What  course  did  you  take  in  squaring  or  arranging  the  farms  ? — I had  all  the  land 
surveyed;  I then  laid  down  the  lines  upon  the  map,  and  afterwards  sent  a surveyor  to  sot 
out  the  new  divisions  on  the  land  accordingly,  and  then  employed  the  tenants  to  make  the 
fences  and  ditches,  and  paid  them  so  much  a perch. 

44.  How  did  you  determine  who  was  to  leave  the  land? I always  take  great  pains  to 

inquire  who  are  the  best  characters,  attending  more  to  character  than  I do  to  circumstances. 

45.  How  did  you  calculate  the  compensations  to  be  given  to  the  persons  removed?— 
There  was  a stated  sum  given,  according  to  their  families ; it  did  not  exceed  £8.  It 
was  distributed  according  to  their  circumstances  and  their  families.  They  thought  it  a great 
advantage. 

46.  Does  the  tenant-right  exist  upon  that  land? — No,  I never  heard  of  it. 

47.  Did  you  find  that  that  sum  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  them? — Yes,  perfectly.  There  might 
have  been  one  or  two  dissenting  people  ; but  generally,  they  were  not  dissatisfied. 

48.  Wore  you  driven  to  an  ejectment  as  to  any  of  them? — No,  not  as  to  any  of  them. 

49.  Did  you  find  much  difficulty  in  carrying  out  your  arrangements  as  to  the  farms  ?— 
No,  I am  going  on  upon  the  same  plan  still,  and  have  been  so  for  ten  years ; and  if  I live,  I 
shall  go  through  the  estate  in  the  same  way,  as  it  answers  so  well;  and  I find  such  a 
difference  in  the  tenantry  as  to  their  rent,  and  the  willingness  with  which  they  pay,  I have 
no  doubt  of  ultimate  success. 

50.  And  in  your  opinion  they  are  satisfied  with  the  change  that  was  made  ? — Quito  so,  or 
I could  not  have  accomplished  it. 

51.  Is  there  any  considerable  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  rent  received  bstwoen  the 
old  letting  and  the  new  ? — Yes. 

52.  Then  a landlord  has  both  an  immediate  and  prospective  advantage  ? — Ho  has  no 
immediate  advantage;  be  puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket  very  deeply,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
making  the  fences  and  the  roads.  In  one  ease  we  had  roads  made  all  through  the  estate  in 
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{he  best  possible  manner.  I drained  them,  and  assisted  in  draining  the  bogs.  Thei’e  T7iII  be 
ultimately  an  annual  increase  of  income.  ° 

53.  Was  the  valuation  of  the  lands  upon  which  the  rents  had  been  paid,  made  before  or 
after  the  improvements  to  which  you  have  alluded  ? — There  were  two  valuations  made,  one 
was  made  previous  to  the  purchase,  and  there  was  a subsequent  valuation  made  when  the 
tenants  came  to  be  located ; to  give  a better  idea  of  it,  there  is  one  townland  which  produces 
on  the  new  letting,  £100  a year  more  than  it  was  valued  at  previously. 

54.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  increase  ? — Certain  impro  v eraents  of  the  pi'oporty  by  the 
expenditure  of  money. 

55.  Were  the  lettings  made  to  the  tenants  subsequently  to  the  improvements  ? Always. 

The  system  is  this  : new  divisions  are  made,  and  when  completed,  the  quantity  and  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  the  ground  are  correctly  ascertained;  either  my  son  or  I'tlien  ^o  over 
the  farms  and  value  them,  aud  place  the  tenants  upon  them  accordingly.  ® 

56.  Then  the  draining,  and  fencing,  and  improvements  are  made  before  you  let  them  to  the 
tenants  ? — Yes  ; before  wo  name  the  rent,  all  those  things  are  done. 

57.  Have  leases  been  given  in  those  cases? — No,  nor  is  it  at  present  intended  there  shall 

be;  the  tenants  have  not  asked  for  them,  and  I think  the  keeping  them  without  operates  as 
a check  against  the  practice  of  subdividing  so  likely  to  prevail  amongst  that  class  of  tenantry, 
and  which  is  so  injurious  to  themselves  ana  of  such  evil  consequences  generally.  After  regu- 
lating this  property,  I found  one  of  the  tenants  subdividing  his  holding,  and  intended  putting 
him  off;  but  having  been  solicited  by  several  of  the  most  influential  people  in  tlic  country  to 
allow  him  to  remain,  on  their  and  his  assurance  he  would  never  attempt  to  divide  again,  I 
continued  him  in  the  possession.  ’ - 

58.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  could  be  obviated  by  clauses  in  the  lease?— It  is  very 
difficult  to  enforce  penal  clauses  in  a lease,  and  if  the  tenants  arc  happy  and  contented  without 
leases  I cannot  sec  the  necessity  of  giving  them  ; besides,  I am  satisfied  that  giving  leases  to 
those  small  tenants  is  not  an  advantage  to  them.  I know  an  instanco  of  <a  lease  originally 
granted  for  one  life  or  twenty-one  years,  which  is  now  of  fifty-three  years  staiidino',  tlie  rent 
very  moderate,  yet,  from  subdividing,  the  tenants  Lave,  instead  of  improving,  very  much 
degenerated. 

59.  Is  not  the  natural  effect  of  keeping  the  tenantry  without  leases  that  a largo  portion 
of  the  repairs  of  the  houses  and  the  improvements  upon  the  land  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
landlord?--!  think  it  quite  right  it  should  be  so.  With  that  cliiss  of  tenantry,  generally 
speaking,  if  the  landlord  does  not  assist  them  liberally  with  their  buildings  aud'iinprove- 
ments,  neither  are  likely  to  be  made  ; and  where  I have  had  opportunities  of  comparino-,  it 
appears  to  me  the  tenants  without  leases  were  best  off.  I would  say  in  the  caso  of  Joasertho 
tenants  are  left  more  to  themselves ; in  the  other  the  landlord  feels  more  interested  in  their 
prosperity  ; the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  brought  closer,  and  the  reciprocity 
of  their  interests  better  understood.  I considered,  when  reporting  on  this  property,  that 
leases  for  twenty-one  years  would  be  eligible  ; but  increased  experience  has  induced  me  to 
alter  my  opinion  with  reference  to  the  cases  of  the  smaller  tenantry. 

60.  Doe.s  your  opinion  as  to  leases  alter  in  the  case  where  tlio  landlord,  from  circum- 

stances, is  unable  to  assist  the  tenantry  in  improvements  ? — In  regard  to  those  small  holdings 
it  is  unaltered.  ° 

61.  Does  that  arise  from  your  opinion  that  a tenant  of  six  acres  is  not  able  to  make  any 

pennanent  improvements  ? Yes. 

62.  Not  speaking  in  reference  to  the  county  of  Mayo,  but  of  the  country  generally,  are 
there  not  cases  in  which  a lease  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  tenant ; for  instanco,  upon  an 

estate  coming  into  the  court  of  chancery  or  devolving  upon  a minor  ? I do  not  know  what 

the  advantage  would  be  to  any  man  of  that  class  having  a lease  ; I do  not  think  it  likely  he 
would  be  removed ; the  only  advantage  ho  could  require  would  be  security  ; and  it  has  not 
Mme  to  my  knowledge  that,  any  tenant  has  been  removed  for  want  of  a lease,  altbouo-h 
holding  under  the  courts.  ° 

63.  He  is  liable  to  be  outbid  ? — That  is  not  likely  in  this  country  ; the  Irish  peasantry 
are  not  likely  to  interfere  with  each  other’s  possessions  : and  as  to  the  proprietors,  I do  not 
think  a good  landlord  would  listen  to  any  man  who  might  offer  him  a higher  rent  to 
theprejudjce  of  the  man  in  possession. 

64.  Does  not  the  system  to  which  you  refer,  although  very  good  in  itself,  depend  very 
much  upon  the  personal  conduct  of  the  landlord  and  the  continuance  of  the  same  landlord?-— 

I rf’l  H ^ assuming  that  the  tenantry  are  in  the  hands  of  an  independent  and  benevolent 


hJ]  experience  lead  you  to  know  much  of  another  class  of  estates  where  the 

aiords  arc  in  great  pccuniury  difficulties  and  unable  to  make  improvements  ? Yes,  I have 

if*®®  ^ advantage  it  would  be  to 

amafi  t l^eJihntry  to  have  lenses.  1 cannot  conceive  the  case  of  a landlord  wanting  to  oust 
^ould  briio^  1 embarrassed,  in  order  to  raise  his  rental ; it 

iiod'  opinion  in  respect  of  leases  alter  if  you  take  holdings  of  a larger  descrip- 

cases  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  landlord  should  give  leases? 


January,  1844. 
Wm.  Sherracd,  esq. 


gg‘  reasonable  that  the  tenant  should  c.xpect  it  ? — Yes. 

your  observation  as  to  the  iue.xpediency  of  leases,  applies  to  small  holdings  ? 

’ varying  from  six  to  eight  acres. 

2 D 2 
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Will  January , 1844. 
■Wm.  Suurr.icd,  esq. 


70.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  smallest  farm  upon  •which  a tenant  is  able  to  support 
himself  and  his  family  upon  medium  land  ? — ^With  reference  to  the  land  now  before  us,  I 
should  say  from  six  to  eight  acres,  averaging  about  £l  an  acre;  and  if  there  be  a portion  c{ 
waste  land  attached,  it  is  a great  advantage  to  the  poor  man.  In  laying  out  land,  care 
should  always  be  taken  to  render  that  advantage  to  the  small  tenants. 

71.  Do  you  think  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  a tenant  cannot  subsist  fairly  upon 
a smaller  quantity  of  land? — I do  not  think  he  can  subsist  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  and 
support  his  family,  leaving  any  fair  residue  for  his  landlord. 

72.  Do  you  think  he  can  manage  to  live  upon  six  or  eight  acres  of  land  of  that  kind?-. 
Yes,  upon  that  land,  I think  he  can. 

73.  Is  any  portion  of  the  land  under  permanent  grass?— No,  they  never  have  any. 

74.  If  managed  in  the  very  best  ivay',  and  upon  the  most  improved  system  of  farmiug, 
what  quantity  of  land  would  be  sufficient  ? — That  is  a state  of  things  one  cannot  well 


75  Speaking  of  Ireland  generally  ?— I think  a man  may  maintain  a family  upon  three 
acres  of  the  first  class  land ; but  I think  it_a  most  inj  udioious  thing  to  let  those  small  holdings, 
because  the  population  will  increase,  and  it  must  come  to  something  ruinous  to  the  country: 
it  is  in  an  awful  system.  A circumstance  occurred  in  the  course  of  my  management  of  a 
property  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  which  affords  an  example  of  tlie  real  evils  flowing 
from  this  source.  I think  it  was  in  the  year  1830,  a townland  of  220  acres  of  mostly  fine 
land,  held  under  an  old  lease,  had  been  underlet,  and  a large  population  accumulated  upon  it. 
Before  I became  acquainted  with  the  property,  the  lease  fell,  and  the  landlord,  desirous  to 
get  rid  of  the  superabundant  occupiers,  re-let  the  townland  to  seventeen  of  the  ninety 
tenants  upon  it  on  a joint  lease,  conditional  on  the  new  lessees  turning  off  the  others. 
Shortly  after  this  he  asked  me  to  undertake  the  management  of  his  property.  I found  the 
townland  in  question,  with  ninety  families  on  the  220  acres,  twenty  of -which  were  bog;  and 
represented  to  the  landlord,  it  was  impossible  they  could  go  on.  I held  them  on,  however, 
for  eight  or  nine  years,  extending  to  them  every  possible  indulgence;  but  continually 
remonstratino-  with  them  on  the  wretched  state  they  were  in.  At  length  they  ceased  to 
pay  the  rent,  being  unable  to  collect  the  amount  amougst  themselves.  _ They  were 
continually  squabbling  and  fighting,  and  the  townland  was  the  scene  of  every  kind  of  disorder 
and  misconduct.  Wc  were  then  driven  to  an  ejectment,  and  although  there  was  great 
difficulty  at  first,  in  serving  the  notices,  we  succeeded.  I then  reasoned  with  the  tenants, 
upon  the  necessity  for  their  changing  their  position,  giving  them  full  time  to  consult  and 
dffiiberate.  My  representations  appeared  to  weigh  with  them ; and  we  decided  upon  putting 
off  sixty  families,  previously  laying  out  the  farm  in  thirty  divisions,  of  six  acres  each,  I 
then  employed  all  the  out-going  people  in  making  the  new  fences,  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  earning  as  much  money  as  they  could,  previously  to  their  removal,  and 
receiving,  between  the  money  they  earned,  and  what  had  been  promised  them_,  about  ix 
or  £9  each.  They  went  away  quietly;  I never  got  an  anonymous  letter,  nor  did  I receive 
an  angry  word  or  look  from  any  of  them. 

76.  What  became  of  those  sixt^  families  ?— Some  went  to  America,  and  some  were 
distributed  upon  more  open  properties. 

77.  From  your  observation,  can  you  state  whether  these  kind  of  arrangements  arc  more 
easily  made  when  the  tenants  have  to  do  with  the  head  landlord,  rather  than  a middleman  ?— 
I do  not  think  the  middleman  could  at  all  have  effected  it ; that  was  in  the  year  1829,  or 
the  year  1830.  I do  not  think  it  could  be  done  now. 

78.  In  point  of  fact,  has  not  the  middleman  a direct  interest  in  not  doing  it ; does  ho  not 
receive  a considerable  amount  of  rent  from  those  cottiers  ? — Invariably  so.  But  the  middle- 
man's lease  in  the  case  referred  to  had  expired. 

79.  When  you  let  that  farm,  divided  into  thirty  divisions,  was  the  rent  which  you  had 
reserved  more  or  less  than  the  rent  which  had  been  paid  by  those  eighty  or  ninety  people  ?— 
If  I recollect  rightly,  it  was  rather  more. 

80.  Have  they  gone  on  well  since,  without  subdividing  ? — I have  not  had  any  connexion 
with  the  estate  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  They  never  attempted  to  divide  wlule 


I had  the  management  of  the  property. 

81.  With  respect  to  those  estates  in  Mayo,  and  Roscommon,  and  Westmeath,  have  you 
any  person  on  the  spot  who  acts  for  you  in  the  shape  of  sub-agent  ? — Yes ; I have  a man  m 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  a most  trustworthy  person.  Either  my  son  or  I go  each  hall 
year,  and  spend  some  time  there,  inspecting  the  property,  and  seeing  that  the  tenantry  are 
all  right.  What  rents  we  cannot  collect  he  sends  up  to  us. 

82.  Does  he  superintend  the  ditches,  and  fences,  and  those  improvements  ?— -No  ; I have 
a man  I brought  up  myself  that  I send  down  for  those  purposes.  I send  liira_  to  every 
part  of  the  country  where  I have  work  of  that  kind  to  be  done.  I have  taught  him,  and  e 
has  instructed  them  in  draining,  ditching,  &e.,  of  wliich  they  were  previously  completely 
ignorant.  They  are  now  capital  workmen. 

83.  Upon  any  of  these  estates,  have  you  been  concerned  in  making  any  extensive 

improvements,  in  the  way  of  reclaiming  waste  lands  ? — This  estate  I am  now  speaking  or 
is  the  one  upon  which  we  have  done  most  in  that  way;  but  any  reclamation  is  effected 
through  the  tenants  themselves,  by  giving  them  a portion  of  that  inferior  land,  for  wmci 
they  are  charged  little  or  nothing.  It  contributes  much  to  their  comfort,  and  they  reclaim 
it  by  degrees.  We  make  all  the  main  drains  for  them,  and  make  the  ducts  for  cai’rymg  o 
the  water.  , 

84.  In  reference  to  the  estates  generally  under  your  management,  can  you  state  wueu 
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the  tenantry  is  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I cannot  say  that  they  are  generally.  I think 
that  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  are  now  recovering  from  the  effects  of  three  successive  bad 
years  : the  last  was  a remarkably  good  year.  The  tenantry  paid  more  money  in  the  last 
half  year,  than  I have  known  them  pay  in  the  same  period  for  some  years  before. 

85.  From  what  description  of  produce  do  you  think  that  money  was  paid  ? As  it  came 

in  from  every  quarter  of  the  country,  I should  say  it  must  have  come  in  from  every 
description  of  produce. 

86.  Have  you  observed,  comparing  the  state  of  the  tenantry  now  with  the  state  of  the 
tenantrjr  ten  years  ago,  much  improvement  in  their  condition? — Yes,  I think  there  is  a 
great  sj^rit  of  improvement  abroad,  upon  every  estate,  and  in  every  part  of  Ireland. 

87.  Do  you  think  there  is  a desire  to  adopt  a better  system  of  agriculture  generally  ? 

Yes,  very  great.  I think  they  are  now  entertaining  a strong  desire  to  embark  in  the 
cultivation  of  green  crops,  which,  I think,  will  be  more  advantageous  tliau  any  thing  else  to 
Ireland,  if  it  becomes  general. 

88.  Is  it  advantageous  from  introducing  a better  system  of  rotation,  or  increasing  farm 
laboui*  ? — Both  the  one  and  the  other.  In  fact,  it  has  a great  many  advantages.  A farmer 
cannot  have  turnips  without  having  his  land  in  the  best  order.  It  is  a crop  which  causes  a 
great  deal  of  labour ; so  that,  directly  and  indirectly,  it  is  a culture  which  ought  to  be 
encouraged  generally.  I think  it  is  what  the  country  wants  upon  a great  scale. 

89.  Do  you  find  much  of  that  increase  of  green  crops  upon  the  small  farms  ? — They  arc 
beginning  in  many  cases. 

90.  Is  not  much  of  the  land  in  Ireland  too  poor,  in  its  present  state,  to  grow  turnips  ? 

I do  not  know  of  any  sort  of  land  where  a sufficient  quantity  of  tm-nips  could  not  be  grown 
for  the  necessary  consumption  of  the  farm. 

91.  With  or  without  draining? — They  are  always  better  with  draining;  but  there  is 
no  farm  I am  acquainted  with,  where  you  could  not  command  a sufficient  quantity  of  ground 
fit  to  appropriate  for  the  growth  of  turnips. 

92.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  upon  the  estates  you  have  the  management  of ; 
are  they  cottiers,  or  small  farmers  holding  land  ?_In  the  county  of  Dublin,  they  are  chiefly 
cottiers  and  weekly  labourers.  In  the  county  of  Louth,  the  farmers  generally  pay  their 
labourers  partly  in  kind  and  partly  in  money,  giving  them  a cottage  and  small  garden. 

93.  Docs  this  system  appear  to  you  to  be  attended  with  disadvantages  ?— 1 think  it  rather 
an  advantage  to  the  labourer,  to  be  paid  partly  in  kind.  I know,  in  regard  to  my  own 
people,  they  are  much  more  comfortable.  I have  two  classes  of  labourers  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  one  is  the  fixed  cottier  tenant,  who  has  no  land  immediately  attached  to  his  house,- 
but  I give  him  half  an  acre  of  potato  ground,  remarkably  well  cultivated.  I require  that 
there  should  bo  two  able-bodied  men  in  each  house,  either  a man  and  his  son,  or  a man  and 
his  servant,  if  he  has  no  son.  They  get  4«.  a week  each  in  money — there  is  a cow  kept  for 
them. — they  are  rent  free. 

94.  Is  that  class  comfortable? — Yes,  they  are  so  comfortable,  that  they  keep  their  pig, 
and  eat  him. 

95.  Is  the  cow  kept  free? — Yes.  Those  that  are  not  fixed  labourers  receive  Is.  a week 
alltlie  year  round. 

96.  Have  you  many  of  them  on  weekly  wages  that  you  keep  in  constant  employment? — 

I have  about  seven  or  eight. 

97.  Which  party  do  you  find  the  most  comfortable? — The  men  tliat  receive  part  in  kind 
and  part  in  money. 

98.  Are  you  aware  of  the  Scotch  system  of  paying  wages  in  kind,  meal,  &c.  ? I am  not 

aware  of  the  minuti®  of  it ; I know  it  is  the  custom. 

99.  Yours  is  an  improvement  upon  that,  as  you  give  them  milk  as  well  ? Yes. 

100.  Is  the  cow  theirs  ? — ^Yes,  the  cow  is  theirs.  I give  them  tlie  grass  for  the  cow  ; but 
I do  not  give  them  hay.  I only  give  them  straw  and  turnip-tops,  as  much  as  they  choose. 

101.  Do  they  keep  the  cow  upon  your  establishment? — Yes  ; there  is  a house  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  farm  where  the  herd  lives  ; and  attached  to  that  house  is  a shed  where  they  keep 
their  cows. 

102.  Are  they  kept  in  the  same  manner  as  your  cows  ? — No,  my  cows  have  hay. 

103.  You  repair  the  houses? — Yes.  Each  man  has  three  tons  of  coal,  which  1 draw  and' 
deliver,  but  they  pay  for  them. 

104.  Upon  the  estates  under  your  management  is  there  what  is  called  the  hanging  gale  ? 

Upon  the  estate  in  the  county  of  Louth  there  is  the  hanging  gale;  upon  the  county  of. 
Dublin  estate  there  is  not,  nor  on  any  other  estate.  They  pay  one  half  year  shortly  after  tlie 
other  becomes  due.  In  the  county  of  Mayo,  I have  allowed  the  hanging  gale  for  the  last 
three  years  ; they  suffered  more  in  Connaught  for  those  wet  years  than  they  did  in  Lein- 
ster ; the^  have  also  suffered  very  much  from  the  low  price  of  the  pig  ; that  is  an  article  the 
poor  of  this  country  have  felt  the  reduction  in  price  of  more  than  any  thing  else. 

105.  In  the  cases  of  the  non-payment  of  rent,  what  are  the  usual  means  you  have  recourse 
to  for  tho  recovery^  of  it  ? — I invariably  have  recourse  to  ejectment,  and  never  distrain. 

106.  Civil  bill  ejectment? — Yes,  where  the  amount  admits  of  it;  but  it  is  more  a threat 
than  any  thing  else,  for  I have  seldom  turned  out  a tenant  except  in  a case  of  the  kind  to 
wnich  I have  adverted  ; the  service  of  the  ejectment  notices  is  sufficient. 

107.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  process  of  distress  might  be  abolished  in  the  case  of 
small  holdings,  or  rent  under  a certain  amount  ? — I do  not  licow,  unless  you  can  substitute 
some  other  mode  of  recovery.  1 never  have  recourse  to  distress  ; I object  to  it  upon  prin- 
ciple, and  except  in  a very  extreme  case  I would  not  adopt  -it.  I find  the  other  the  most 


lUh  January,  1844. 

3^. 

'VVm.  Sherrard,  esq. 
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Wth  Jamarg,  1844.  cfFcctunl.  There  is  always  a bad  feeling  against  keepers.  I have  one  very  comfortable 
22  reflection,  that  no  outrage  ever  took  place  upon  any  estate  while  under  my  care. 

Win  Sberrard  esq.  practice,  is  distress  more  resorted  to  by  small  landlords  or  tenants,  than  it  is  by 

the  superior  landlords  ?— Yes,  it  is  much  more  so. 

^9  you  yourself  find  any  necessity  ibr  the  remedy  by  distress,  in  recovering  your 
rents  . — No,  I cannot  say  that  1 do,  because  if  I did  I should  not  have  recourse  to  ejectment. 

110.  I hen  what  reason  have  you  for  believing  that  distress  might  not  bo  in  all  cases  done 

away  with  for  small  sums  ? — Many  people,  liaviiig  the  option  of  the  two,  prefer  the  distress ; 
but  I am  quite  sure  if  they  tried  ejectment  they  would  find  it  answer  better.  ’ 

111.  What  objection  is  there  to  obliging  them  to  try  it? — I think  it  might  be  injurious 
to  the  public  to  take  from  them  the  option.  Tlierc  is  this  objection,  that  you  cannot  evict 
till  a year’s  rent  is  due,  and  you  may  distrain  when  half  a year  is  due. 

112.  In  reference  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  lianginggale  in  the  country,  is  there 
not  almost  always  a year’s  rent  duo? — I cannot  sny  that  throughout  the  country,  but  upon 
the  estates  under  my  management,  thci’c  is  one  where  there  is  a positive  hanging  gale.  In 
the  others  I do  not  call  it  so,  because  it  is  paid  immediately  after  the  other  hiill'-year’s  rent 
becomes  duo.  The  tenant  has  to  pay  one  half-year  before  the  year’s  rent  becomes  due. 
Supposing  the  May  rent  is  due,  that  is  paid  in  November  or  December. 

113.  Then  there  is  a year’s  rent  due  practically  ? — Yes. 

114.  Would  not  the  landlord  still  have  the  power  of  proceeding  by  civil  bill  process,  to 

recover  the  rent  ? Yes. 

115.  W ould  that  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  do  away  with  distress  ? — I think  it  would ; 
because  he  can  proceed  cither  against  the  goods  or  against  the  |ierson. 

1 1 6.  Suppose  the  tenant  was  carrying  away  the  produce  ? — Where  they  are  determined 
to  carry  away  the  produce,  the  presence  of  bailiffs  and  drivers  will  hardly  prevent  it. 

117.  Docs  it  occur  to  you  that  it  might  be  advisable,  with  the  view  to  the  public  advan- 
tage,  that  portions  of  estates,  in  certain  cases,  might  be  allowed  to  be  sold  for  the  payment 
of  mcumbranccs,  notwithstanding  settlements  ? — I should  think  that  any  thing  that  would 
tend  to  put  landed  property  into  the  hands  of  capitalists,  would  be  a groat  advantage  to  the 
country,  and  to  capitalists  who  have  money  to  enable  them  to  improve  property,  instead  of 
having  it  locked  up  as  it  is  now.  It  would  be  a very  great  advantage. 

118.  Would  a measure  of  that  kind  be  attended  with  advantages  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned also  ? — I should  say  so. 

119.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advisable  plan,  to  free  waste  lands  from  the  effect  of 

mortgag(^  which  may  over-ride  them,  and  which  land  may  be  included  in  the  same  deed? 

Yes,  I think  it  would  bo  a very  excellent  plan,  because  it  would  give  an  opening  for  the 
improvement  of  waste  land,  and  might  very  materially  serve  the  landlord,  without  injuring 
the  security  of  the  creditor. 

wjiste  lands  absolutely  unproductive,  do  you  think  it  reiKonable, 
that  the  expense  of  making  them  productive,  should  bo  an  antecedent  charge  to  existing 
mcumbranccs^  upon  those  lands  ? — Y cs,  I think  so,  though  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
proving  that  it  gave  additional  value  to  the  property.  The  power  might  be  abused  if  the 
money  was  not  judiciously  laid  out. 

121.  Would  not  the  inconvenience  you  have  alluded  to,  be  probably  diminished,  if  the 
money  so  laid  out,  was  obliged  to  be  repaid  by  annual  instalments,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the 
English  drainage  act?— Yes,  it  would  be  less  felt. 

122.  And  exercised  with  greater  caution? Yes. 

123.  WJiat  do  you  conceive  the  best  vnode  of  managing  an  estate,  with  reference  to  the 

danger  of  tenants^  falling  into  arrear? — By  valuing  the  land,  so  as  to  give  the  tenant  a 
to°d  farm,  thereby  enabling  him  to  pay  with  punctuality,  and  requiring  him 

124.  Do  you  consider  tliat  it  would  be  any  disadvantage  to  the  landlord,  or  to  the  tenant, 
to  prevent  the  landlord  recovering  more  from  the  tenant,  at  any  one  time,  than  the  three 
preceding  gales  of  rent? — I think  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  landlord,  and  a very  great 
encouragement  to  the  tenant  to  fall  into  arrear.  ' 

iT.  think  it  might  produce  a more  regular  settlement  of  accounts  between 

the  landlord  and  the  tenant?— No,  I think  not. 

126.  Y ould  not  the  landlord  take  some  steps  before  the  year  and  a half  expired  ? No, 

he  might  not.  You  can  now  bring  an  ejectment  when  half  a year’s  rent  is  due,  provided 
there  is  no  distress  upon  the  premises. 

7.  Docs  It  occur  to  you  to  be  advisable,  that  the  landlord  should,  in  every  case,  pay  the 

county  rate  in  the  first  instance,  adding  it  to  the  rent,  if  there  is  a lease  ? I think  not.  I 

do  not  see  any  advantage  to  the  tenant,  ifhc  has  ultimately  to  pay  it. 

and  July  called  for  ?_It  is  generally  called  for  in  February 

^ 129.  Hiiyc  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  taking  them  generally,  much  produce  in  their  hands 
in  the  month  of  July,  from  winch  to  pay  those  rates  ?— There  is  a class  of  tenantry,  who  in 
that  month,  have  a very  great  portion  of  their  wheat  on  hand,  and  who  are  in  some  degree 
independent  and  comfortable  but  taking  them  generally,  I should  say,  they  have  little  or 

no  proauce  in  hand  in  that  month.  = J i 

130,  W ould  It  not  be  a very  great  advantage  to  them,  if  the  landlords  were  at  that  time 
to  advance  the  county  cess,  even  though  they  are  obliged  to  repay  it,  at  the  time  of  their 
paying  their  rent  ?_:s  o,  because  it  is  so  small  a sum,  that  the  poor  man  would  not  much 
leel  It,  and  a tenant  who  is  able  to  keep  his  wheat  over,  would  think  nothing  of  paying  it. 
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131.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  county  cess  upon  any  property  you  manao-c? It 

is  most  difficult  to  ascertain  that.  In  Mayo,  it  is  laid  on  in  townlands.  * 

132.  In  Louth  what  is  it? — It  is  from  2s.  to  2s  &d.  an  aero. 

133.  How  much  in  the  pound  rent  is  it  in  Louth  ?— I am  not  able  to  say  ; it  fluctuates. 

134.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  that  the  county  charges  should  be  put  upon  the 
same  footing_  as  the  poor  rates,  and  divided  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  accoi-dinf  to 
their  respective  interests  ? — Any  thing  that  would  relieve  the  tenant,  would  be  an  ad  vantage 
to  him. 

135.  Would  it  bo  just  towards  the  landlord  ?— That  depends  upon  the  interest  the  tenant 
has  in  the  land  ; upon  a high  letting,  I think  it  would  be  a great  boon  to  the  tenant,  and  it 
would  be  very  well  received. 

136.  Looking  at  the  purposes  for  which  the  expenditure  of  the  county  rates  takes  place, 
is  it  right,  that  those  purposes  should  be  paid  for  by  the  tenant  or  the  landlord?— I think 
they  should  each  contribute  to  them,  because  any  thing  that  tends  to  serve  the  tenant 
equally  serves  the  landlord.  There  is  one  thing  which  prevails  throughout  Ireland,  and 
which  is  a great  injustice  to  the  tenant,  that  is,  when  a farm  is  surveyed,  the  roads  are 
generally  measured  upon  the  tenant ; though  the  landlord  has  probably  put  into  his  pocket 
the  value  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  road ; thus  receiving  rent  for  land,  ivhich  he  may 
previously  have  been  paid  for;  but  this  frequently  happens  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
landlord. 

137.  In  valuing  a farm  do  you  put  the  acreablc  value  upon  the  farm  itself,  or  the 
acreable  value  upon  each  field? — The  acreable  value  upon  each  field,  according  to  its 
quality. 

138.  Ai’e  the  roads  measured  into  the  field  measurement  with  you  ? — I always  have  them 
measured-  out,  and  give  every  surveyor  instructions  in  measuring  property  for  any 
proprietor  I do  business  for,  to  leave  the  roads  out,  and  not  to  charge  ihom  to  the  tenant. 

139.  Then,  in  such  a case,  they  are  not  charged  to  the  tenant? — 1 think  in  every  case 
ivliicli  occurs  to  my  mind,  they  are  not  charged. 

140.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer,  with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  on  property  generally  in  Ireland? — I have  often  thought, 
that  if  landlords  would  themselves  give  up  a certain  portion  of  their  income,  to  form  a fund 
for  the  improvement  of  their  property,  say  five  per  cent,  upon  their  rental,  to  bo  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  agent,  with  the  landlord’s  approbation,  to  be  applied  to  agricultural 
improvements,  in  draining,  and  in. the  encouragement  of  green  crops,  and  other  useful 
improvements,  it  would  be  very  bcncficial- 

141.  You  think  that  the  landlords  would  soon  find  the  advantage  of  it  ? — Yes  ; that  five 
per  cent,  in  a very  few  years,  would  bo  a source  of  an  increased  income.  I think  every 
tiling  ought  to  be  done  to  encourage  an  extended  operation  of  the  drainage  bill. 

142.  Are  you  aware  of  the  operation  of  that  bill  which  passed  two  years  ago  ? I may 

not  have  a veiy  correct  idea  of  it,  but  I know  the  principle  of  it,  that  all  the  lands  served 
by  the  drainage  are  taxed  for  it. 

143.  Has  tliat  bill  been  acted  upon  with  regard  to  any  of  the  estates  with  which  you  are 
connected  ? — No. 

144.  Do  you  know  of  any  estates  where  it  has  been  acted  upon  ? — I know  that  there  has 
boon  a good  deal  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardco  lately  surveyed  and  valued  with  a 
view  to  drainage  and  improvements,  under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  from  which  great 
advantages  are  expected  to  be  derived. 

145.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  expediency  or  justice  of  making 
the  tenant’s  tenure  depend  upon  the  extent  of  his  improvements,  giving  him  a right  to  claim 
aa  extended  tenui’e  on  his  showing  a certain  improvement  ? — I would  be  afraid  of  its  leading 
to  a collision  between  landlord  and  tenant : unless  the  improvement  was  very  satisfactorily 
shown,  it  might  lead  to  disagreements  between  them. 

146.  Are  you  aware  of  the  provisions  which  exist  at  present,  with  reference  to  registering 
the  planting  of  trees  ? — Yes. 

147.  Docs  it  occur  to  you  that  a somewhat  similar  provision  might  be  introduced,  as  to 
other  kinds  of  improvements  ; that  is,  that  a tenant  desirous  of  improving  his  fai’m  might 
serve  a notice  upon  the  landlord  ? — It  is  a dangerous  privilege  to  give  a tenant.  Suppose  a 
man  of  wealth  chose  to  take  a fancy  to  build  a mansion,  and  give  notice  to  his  landlord. 

148.  Might  not  some  means  be  devised,  by  which  the  reasonableness  of  these  improve- 
ments miglit  be  determined  upon  beforehand? — Yes. 

149.  Suppose  the  landlord  was  only  to  pay  accoi’ding  to  the  utility  of  those  buildings, 
when  they  came  into  his  possession  ? — How  is  that  to  be  adjudged  ? That  would  be  another 
cause  of  disagreement. 

150.  Supposing  a satisfactory  tribunal  established  for  the  settlement  of  any  such  difficulty, 
if  it  should  arise,  what  would  be  your  opinion  in  that  case  ? — I think  in  all  cases,  it  would 

be  better  to  allow  the  tenant  a certain  sum — say  ten  per  cent for  any  improvement  which 

he  might  suggest,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent. 

151.  Would  you  leave  the  tenant  any  discretion,  in  regard  to  these  improvements? — If 
approved  of  by  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  I say. 

152.  Suppose  the  case  of  an  improvement  obviously  desirable,  and  beneficial  to  the  land- 
lord as  well  as  the  tenant,  would  you  not  give  the  tenant  a claim,  if  the  landlord  was  so 
unreasonable  as  to  disapprove  of  it? — I do  not  know.  I think  it  would  require  to  be 
decided  by  the  tribunal  you  have  been  speaking  of,  the  principle,  however,  of  which  I 
cannot  help  thinlcing  would  be  dangerous. 


lliA  January,  1844. 

iiT 

Wm.  Sherranl,  esq. 
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lltA  January,  1844. 
32. 

\Vm.  Slienard,  esq. 


Vllh  January,  1844. 

sF. 

“W.S.  Crnwtbrd,  esq, 


153.  In  the  event  of  that  tribunal  deciding  that  such  improvements  wore  desirable  and 
expedient,  would  you  think  it  fair,  in  that  case,  that  the  landlord,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease,  should  bo  compellable  to  make  compensation  or  extend  the  term  ? — I do  not  think  it 
right  to  malie  it  imperative  upon  the  landlord  to  do  any  thing  he  does  not  think  right  or 
reasonable,  or  that  is  not  approved  of  by  him  or  by  his  agent. 

154.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  deprive  the  landlord  of  any 
extraordinary  facilities  the  law  affords  for  the  recovery  of  rent  ? — I do  think  it  would  be 
wrong  to  deprive  the  landlord  of  any  power  or  facility  which  exists  now  for  that  purpose. 

155.  Even  though  he  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  refuse  to  allow  the  tenant  for  improve- 
ments of  which  he  was  to  derive  the  advantage  ? — I do  not  think  the  latter  question  properly 
bears  upon  the  former,  nor  do  I sec  why  the  landlord’s  refusing  to  make  allowances  should 
be  a bar  to  his  recovery  of  rent ; it  would  be  an  injudicious  way  of  settling  a claim,  if  any 
existed. 

[ 27ie  witness  xoithdrew.'] 


Friday,  12th  January,  1844. 

William  Sharman  Crmoford,  esq.,  M.  P.,  further  examined. 

1.  You  arc  aware  that  one  branch  of  the  inquiry  directed  by  the  commission  is  into  the 
burthens  borne  by  landlords  and  tenants  ? — ^Yes.  . . . „ , , , 

2 Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  county  cess,  and  other 
burthens  which  fall  upon  the  landlord  and  tenant  respectively  ?—I  have  thought  upon  the 
question,  whether  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  landlord  shmdd  be  bnrthened  with  the 
payment  of  charges  of  this  description,  or  whether  they  should  remain  hable  to  be  paia 
by  the  tenant.  Now  my  decided  opinion  is  against  imposmg  those  biu-thens  upon  the 
landlord  I tliink  it  better  that  they  should  remain  payable  by  tbe  occupyuig  tenant,  and 
that  the  rent  should  be  proportioned  to  that  situation  of  things.  I am  aware  that  in 
giving  this  opinion  I give  an  opinion  rather  different  from  what  is  the  popular  feehng,  but 
the  grounds  of  my  opinion  are  these,  that  if  you  force  the  payment  of  taxes  of  any 
description,  upon  the  landlord  wliich  are  chargeable  upon  land,  the  landlord  wdl  mipose  a 
rent  on  the  tenant  probably  more  than  equivalent  to  the  charges  he  would  be  liable  to 
pay ; he  will  endeavour  to  secure  himself  against  loss  by  the  payment  of  those  charges, 
and  he  will  be  tempted  then  to  charge  a higher  rent  than  the  charges  which  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  the  lease  was  made  would  justify.  I thiuk,  therefore,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  charges  of  that  description  by  the  landlord  would  be  a practical  evil  to  the 
tenant  instead  of  a benefit,  and  I am  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  the  result,  as  far  as  I 
know,  of  the  charges  imposed  upon  the  landlord  by  the  poor  law  act.  Although  I approve 
of  the  system  of  causing  the  landlord  to  pay  a part  of  the  taxation  in  propo^on  to  the 
de'^ree  in  which  the  rent  exceeds,  or  is  lower  than  the  valuation,  yet  still  I heheve 
practically  that  principle  has  no  beneficial  effect,  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  rent. 

3.  Docs  it  appeal-  to  you,  as  a matter  of  convenience  to  the  tenant,  that  it  would  be 
dcshablc  that  the  landlord  should,  in  the  first  instance,  pay  those  charges,  even  though  he 
had  the  power  of  charging  the  tenant  with  them  afterwards  ? — It  might  he  some  con- 
venience of  a temporary  character,  but  not  an  advantage. 

4 It  has  been  suggested  that  the  times  at  which  the  calls  are  made  for  these  charges 
ai-o  peculiarly  inconvenient  to  the  tenant ; are  you  awai-e  whether  that  is  the  case  ?— That 
has  not  occurred  to  me.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  but  the  point 
has  not  been  brought  to  my  consideration.  . , ^ wv 

5.  The  county  cess  being  levied  usually  in  July  and  February,  do  you  consider  ^at  tue 
period  of  July  is  a favourable  period  for  the  tenant  to  meet  those  payments  ?— Perhaps 
It  may  not  be,  it  is  possible  it  may  not  be ; but  I think  if  the  tenant  is  not  overcharged  mth 
rent,  he  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  paying  the  cess  at  any  tune. 

6.  The  Grand  Jury  Commissioners  have  recommended  that  the  county  assessment  shouW 
be  levied  once  a year,  instead  of  twice,  as  at  present.  Do  you  approve  of  their  sugges- 
tion?—I think  the  larger  the  payment  is  which  is^required  at  any  one  time  from  the 
tenant,  ho  has  generally  greater  difficulty  in  meeting  it. 

7.  There  was  another  suggestion  by  tbe  Grand  Jury  Commissioners,  namely,  that  there 

should  not  be  a levy  in  summer.  Do  you  conceive  that,  with  advantage  to  aB_,  the  levy 
might  be  postponed  till  autumn,  and  the  sums  due  to  contractors  and  others,  instead  ot 
being  discharged  in  August,  should  be  discharged  at  the  quarter  sessions  in  October  .— 
I can  hardly  answer  that  without  having  pointed  out  to  me  the  benefit  proposed  to  be 
derived  from  it,  which  I do  not  remember.  . 

8.  The  benefit  supposed  to  be  derived  from  it  would  be  the  payment  of  the  cess  at  the 

time  the  crop  was  in  the  hands  of  the  tenant,  and  a longer  period  for  the  money  to  be 
expended,  by  those  who  had  to  execute  the  public  works  ? — The  first  reason  does  not 
strike  me  as  being  of  any  importance.  The  second  reason  may,  perhaps,  be  deserving  ot 
consideration ; but  I am  not  prepared  positively  to  give  an  answer  upon  these  questions. 
lYith  regard  to  the  power  of  the  tenant  to  pay  cess  at  particular  times,  I do  not  conmder 
that,  witli  the  small  holders,  it  is  a matter  of  that  importance  which  it  would  he  with  those 
who' had  to  pay’ their  rent  out  of  the  produce  of  the  corn.  The  smaE  holders  in  my  par 
of  Ireland  pay  their  rent  chiefly  out  of  pork  and  butter.  The  rent  paid  in  ^ 

by  sale  of  pork  ; that  in  summer,  by  sale  of  butter  ; and  therefore  I do  not  see  that  tn 
season  of  the  year  at  wliich  they  arc  called  upon  for  payment  of  cess  is  of  any  very  gi'ca 
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proftA  wLelhsr  paid  bT  ^ ^nTplroXT/ it 

9.  Thenyom-  fear  is,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  landlord  there  tti.t  h«  . .i,- 

added  beyond  the  actual  amount  paid  ?-^Yes,  that  is  my  fear.  But  there  tMothet”® 
rfeh  I am  bound  to  say  I take  upon  that  question.  If  taxes  are  laid  upon  the  Sndlori 
tbepowerof  Totmgpuhhc  money  ought  to  remain  with  the  landlord  alone;  tch  L nt 
coas, stent  with  that  extension  of  the  suffrage  wMoh  I claim  for  the  people,  ;ith  regid  to 
tiie  voting  and  disposing  of  all  kinds  of  taxation.  ^ ^ > »»  m regara  to 

10.  Do  you  consider  that,  practically,  the  cess-payers  have  much  voice  in  tJio  •*• 

of  the  buithens  now?-No,  I think  the  cess-pa^e^s  have  not  IXMueteTtS 
joiver;  but  my  object  is  that  they  should  have  power,  and  therefore  I disapprove  of  a 
system  of  taxation  wbch  would  be  ,n  the  way  of  the  extension  of  that  powor 

11.  When  yon  St.  ,e  that  m your  opinion,  aU  taxation  upon  land  com®  from  the  tenant 

tTabstmci  «*-ces  of  Ireland  ft ‘s'S 

lef  I Mnk  iSf  Sreft  entertained  by  political  economists  ?- 

ik  Do  yon  consider  that  the  gnuid  jury  have  any  other  powers  under  the  present  law 
m then  fiscal  capaci  y t^^^^^  that  of  restraining  the  expenditm-e  sanctioned  St  the  rS 
.eaons?^!  thmk  that  they  have  not.  I consider  the  gi-and  jm-y  is  a oonrl  of  apped 

IL  What  amendment  would  you  propose  in  the  mode  of  appointing  cess-payers  which 
woifidmake  the  law,  m your  opimon,  better  f_In  my  opinion,  the  cess-payeSs  who  wftd 
have  the  powei  to  vote  at  the  special  sessions,  should  be  elected  hythe  body  of  cess- 
pye«;  at  present  they  are  selected  hy  the  grand  jury,  and  not  by  the  eess-payeftSi 

15  Supposing  that  the  cess-payors  were  elected  in  tlie  maimer  you  propose  do  you 
MSidor  that  the  associated  eess-payers,  being  usually  tenants,  can  act  sufficiently  aft 
thek  upon  the  eyenditui-e  which  the  magistrates,  who  are  generally  eomposerof  laft 
lords  would  he  ttely  to  support  ?_I  think  that  the  same  e4s  might  oecm  in  tlSt  fte 

wbidl  anse  m other  oases  from  the  excessive  or  undue  influence  of  landlords  over  S 
tenants  but  stffi  I thmk  it  would  he  an  amendment  over  the  present  system;  and  I also 
think,  that  if  the  letting  of  land  was  placed  on  a better  footing, W tenantry  wonld  be  ft 
djndent  upon  the  landlords,  and  less  hable  to  be  improperly  acted  ftea  iy  theS 

16.  Do  you  consider  that  the  system  of  orders  or  presentments,  sanctioned  solelv  bv 
inftft  i Secretary  for  Ireland,  is,  upon  the  whole,  a system  advantageous  to  the 

roimhes . In  my  opimon,  it  is  quite  the  reverse— that  it  is  a great  evil.  The®  right  given 
to  he  prernment,  ill  many  eases,  to  dh-eet  a presentment  of  money  from  the  grftdfmw 
mtlioul  giving  the  grand  jury  any  power  to  revise  the  accounts,  has  tended  to®  create  In 

toftpSo  Sft  ® « « s 

n.  Do  you  consider  that  presentments  levied  imder  the  different  acts  of  parliament 
ltd  winch  can  neva-  be  made  matter  of  consideration  by  the  grand  jury,  shoffid  reouh-e 
fc  agnature  of  the  foreman?-!  am  of  opinion  that  they  should  no[;  I ftfterfte 
pnahee  ohjectmnable.  I do  not  think  that  the  assent  of  the  grand  jmy,  through  the 

°„fthe'’a£Zft“”'' 

ft‘ ™ *»  levy  to  those 

(t  to  inmft  ? ft  I™-’'  leutmg  the  goveinment,  if  they  thought 

ftSn  offt  ft  constabidary  or  other  purposes,  and,  where  they  kept  the 
iftftr ftlLft  own  hands,  to  levy  money  by  direct  taxation  ftom- 

if  the  nower  i *’  f'  ™ *1“  government  any  power  of  taxation ; but, 

lithont™?  .ft*  ft  “1  I*  should  be  on  their  own  responsibility, 

mout  passuig  thi-ough  the  medium  of  the  grand  juiy.  ^ ^ 

Iwoftfthft  *“  ‘lio  ■commissioners?— There  is  one  point 

Art  fc7the*h,ft  ft  f ‘™ftn°^  eommissioners  to,  which  is  the  laws  of  etitaO.  I 
teliiisSnft  ' 7 ‘ft  “*  lio  most  powerful  bars 

ftiHe  ftrftftftiwftft’  “ r’“®-  ’’1'  fto  “ tenant 

frmr.  w ' ■ ^ eluded  giving  a tenure  sufficient  to  encourage  improvement— -he  is  nrerlndpd 

fting  theftwftrcharlf 

money  for  that  purpose,  he 

iy  goft  ft  ” ‘’"®  of  tto  famiftaU  such 

a«raed®of  ftTof  of  the  older  son.  I thmk,  therefore,  when  landlords  are 

Am  as  aftlft  Iv  h f ‘“a  should  be  taken  into  considera- 

anaj  of  SftS  ftf  *ajoeitoqns  have  not  been  manifested  in  as  great  a degree  as 
Aaato  the  imDrovem7ftf*ft  ‘ ‘ft  “T  ““POrtant  considerations  in  rela- 

"l«age  in  f *>“  oonnemon  between  landlord  and  tenant,  would  be  such  a 

«»aevf„riftftft  *.  ™ of  entail,  as  wonld  give  the  landlord  the  power  to  lay  out 
p vements,  subject  to  the  approval  of  some  com-t,  orin  such  other  maimer  as 
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would  ensure  that  the  money  so  laid  out  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  trust.  I foar  that  tlie 
laws  of  entail,  having  been  established,  they  cannot  at  once  bo  abolished ; but  then'  \ , am 
of  opinion  that  great  ameliorations  could  bo  produced  by  proper  regulations  being  enaettd. 

20.  Do  you  consider  there  is  much  land  in  Ireland  upon  which  improvements  could  be 
made,  if  the  impediments  to  w'hich  you  refer  were  removed  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

21.  Do  you  think  that  improvements  made  upon  such  land,  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of 
the  inheritance  ? — I am  quite  sure  that  improvements,  well  condiictcd,  must  have  that  effect, 

22.  Do  you  not  also  consider  that,  with  reference  to  the  public  good,  the  bringing  more 

land  into  cultivation,  or  improving  the  cultivation  of  that  already  in  tillage,  would  be  a 
public  benefit,  by  the  employment  of  persons  in  labour  ? — I think  it  is  quite  evident  that 
public  benefit  to  the  greatest  extent  will  arise  ; and  I think  W'C  have  proof  that  that  public 
benefit  will  arise,  from  recorded  cases  of  such  improvements  having  been  made,  and  of  the 
results  which  arose  from  them.  I recollect  in  the  parliamentary  reports  several  cases 
wherein  the  carrying  on  improvements  had  the  effect  of  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
revenue  of  the  district  whore  those  improvements  wore  carried  out,  and  also  in  establishing 
good  order  and  quiet  in  the  country.  _ -?  , • 

23.  Do  you  consider  that  excepting  the  waste  portions  of  estates  from  the  mcninbrances 
wliich  may  affect  the  whole  of  an  estate,  would  have  a salutai-y  effect  in  di-awing  those 
waste  lands  into  cultivation? — I think  it  probably  might. 

24.  Might  not  the  power  to  sell  a part  of  such  unimproved  waste  lands  ho  equally  advan- 

tageous for  the  heir  of  entail,  by  applying  the  money  to  the  discharge  of  the  liabilities?- 
I am  of  opinion  that  tliat  would  be  a very  beneficial  point  in  any  improvement  in  the  lam 
of  entail.  . -r.  -i  , . 

25.  Are  you  aware  that  in  a hill  for  draining  m England,  introduced  last  se^ion,  a 

principle  such  as  you  have  suggested  is  introduced  ? — I am  not  aware  of  the  particular 
act  you  speak  of.  ' . , p • 

26.  In  the  95th  clause  of  that  bill,  it  is  proposed  that  the  charges  for  draining  upon 
lands  and  promises  shall  he  lessened  in  ovciy  successive  year,  by  the  amount  of  at  leaet 
one-twentieth  of  the  whole  sum  of  the  instalments  charged  thereon  by  the  award  of  the 
commissioners,  and  interest  thereof ; docs  tliat  appear  to  you  to  bo  a fair  principle,  with 
respect  to  diminishing  charges  of  that  nature  upon  estates  ? — I do  not  at  present  perceive 
any  objection  to  tliat. principle,  indeed  I have  myself  adopted  it  in  the  24th  clause  of  the 
hill  which  I presented  to  parliament,  on  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

27.  Is  there  any  other  subject  upon  which  you  would  wish  to  state  any  thing  to  the 
commissioners? — There  is  one  point,  with  regard  to  the  repairing  of  cabins ; I think  there 
are  great  practical  sufferings  produced  to  the  poor  people,  from  circumstances  connected 
with  that  subject.  A middleman  will  let  a cottage  to  a poor  tenant,  he  will  charge  him  im 
extravagant  rent,  for  that  cottage,  and  ho  will  let  it  under  an  engagement  to  keep  it  in 
repair  ; but  he  fails  to  execute  his  contract  in  that  respect,  and  the  tenant  has  no  practical 
means  of  insisting  upon  it : I am  of  opinion  there  ought  to  he  some  power  given,  perhaps 
to  the  officers  of  the  poor  law,  to  enforce  the  putting  such  houses  in  rcpaii-,  and  the  moans 
of  charging  the  expenses  of  so  doing  upon  the  immediate  landlord  in  such  cases. 

28.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  sufficient  to  take  from  the  landlord  any  power  of 
recovering  his  rent  unless  such  house  was  in  repair  ?^ — Perhaps  that  mode  might  have  fiie 
effect  I desire  ; hut  I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  some  mode  should 
be  devised  of  preventing  the  evil  I have  stated.  In  these  observations  I speak  of  cabiM 
of  a certain  description,  and  a ccidain  value;  the  provisions  I would  propose  would,  only 
apply  to  those  of  a certain  value. 

29.  Does  it  appear  to  you  in  reference  to  the  cabins  of  cottiers,  lot  in  the  way  described, 
that  it  might  be  desirable  to  give  tlioso  cottiers  the  power  of  summonhig  tlie  pereon  of 
whom  they  held  those  cabins  before  the  magistrates,  in  the  event  of  their  falling  out  ot 
repair,  and  giving  the  magistrates  the  power  of  issuing  a decree  against  the  owner  of  the 
cabins  for  the  cost  of  repairing  ? — I think  that  a vciy  desirable  provision,  but  I fear  me 
tenant  would  be  afraid  to  avail  himself  of  that  jJower  lest  he  might  ho  ejected. 

30.  Ai'c^tho  cabins  in  your  neighbourhood  provided  generally  with  any  pig-stye,  or  any 

back  yai'd,  in  which  the  dung-heap  can  bo  placed? — In  the  part  of  Ireland  I live  m,  the 
county  of  Down,  that  is  generally  the  case ; but  in  another  part  of  Ireland  in  which  I lave 
property,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  I have  reason  to  know  it  is  often  the  case  tliat  there  is 
no  place  in  which  the  cottier  can  keep  cither  his  pig  or  Iiis  dung.  <r  ^ i w 

31.  Do  you  believe  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  is  in  some  degree  affcctcc  y 

the  wretched  condition  of  the  places  in  wliich  they  live? — I think  it  is  most  niatenai  y 
affected  by  those  moans.  I think  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  is  deeply  iiijui'ed  ny 
not  having  the  power  of  paying  attention  to  those  means  of  comfort  which  the  extonsiou 
of  their  accommodation  for  those  pui’poscs  would  afford.  _ i 

'■  32.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  public  interest  is  concerned  in  some  impvovemen 
this  kind? — Most  importantly  so  ; and  I may  hero  remark  that  the  laws  which  are 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  roads  from  nuisances  are  rendered  practically  moificient,  bew 
those  wlio  are  to  execute  them  feel  that  they  cannot  do  so  without  subjecting  the  m 
hitants  to  the  greatest  evils,  by  eompelliiig  them  to  keep  their  pigs  and  dung-heaps  wi 
the  walls  of  their  houses,  in  cases  whei-c  they  have  no  other  places  to  keep  them.  , 
• 33.  llVould  you  consider  it  advisable  to  place  some  restriction  upon  the  rccoveiy  ol  r 
by  the  landlord,  who  may  let  a cottage  in  a country  place  without  any  yard  or  gi’£> 
attached  ? — I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  some  such  moans  should  bo  taken  to  pro 
. that  very  injuiious  practice.  . . ' 
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34.  Is  tliere  any  other  subject  which  occurs  to  you,?— I would  wish  to  answer  an 
objection  that  has  been  raised  to  my  bm_  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  undue  interference 
^th  the  right  of  property , now  I conceive  that  the  state  never  gave  an  absolute  right  of 
o^erehip  to  individuals  in  land,  and  I sustain  that  opinion  by  the  evidence  of  the  laws 
which  are  so  frequently  passed,  by  which  the  state  compels  the  sale  of  property  when  the 
purposes  of  the  state  require  it ; I therefore  hold  that  when  the  state  has  reserved  the 
power  of  forcing  the  sale  of  property,  it  is  not  an  unfair  carrying  out  of  that  system  to 
regulate  the  acts  of  the  landlords  with  regard  to  rent,  considering  the  fair  interest  of  the 
landlord  in  that  case,  in  the  same  way  as  the  state  does  when  it  resumes  property  to  itself 
I think  that  this  makes  a marked  distinction  between  property  in  land  and  other  descrin' 
tions  of  property  possessed  by  individuals. 

35.  Where  the  state  interferes  in  the  manner  you  refer  to,  is  it  not  usual  to  make 
compensation  to  the  parties  who  may  sustain  any  loss  in  consequence  of  that  interfer- 
ence ?— It  is  so.  I conceive  that  the  interests  of  individuals  are  always  fairly  considered 
in  those  eases ; hut  my  observation  goes  to  the  right  of  the  state  to  interfere  and  control 
the  uses  of  land  by  those  who  ar-o  the  owners  of  it,  always  assuming  that  the  exercise  of 
that  interference  will  be  with  due  respect  to  individual  interests. 

36.  Supposing  a measure,  such  as  you  proposed  last  session,  to  have  been  carried,  that 
an  improvement  might  take  place  under  a tenancy  from  year  to  year,  without  the  consent 
of  the  landlord,  the  repayment  of  which  outlay  the  landlord  might  consider  an  inconve- 
nient burden  upon  his  in-operty ; _ do  you  not  consider  that  in  many  cases  the  landlord  might 

endeavour — finding  the  tenant  disposed  to  make  an  improvement  to  so  great  an  extent to 

eject  him  ? — I a^t  that  a difficulty  might  arise  in  that  case ; but  I conceive  that  there 
might  be  alterations  made  in  the  laws  of  ejectment  which  would  meet  that  evil : I am  not 
at  the  present  moment  prepared,  however,  to  point  out  those  alterations. 

37.  I gather  from  the  preamble  of  your  bill  that  the  object  was  to  encourage  the  indus- 
trious occupier  of  the  soil? — Yes. 

4*- 38.  Do  you  consider  that  a measm-e  might  be  introduced,  wliich  would  in  every  case 
ensure  the  repayment  of  the  occupant  of  such  a fann,  by  a simple  extension  of  the  tenure, 
without  requiiing  from  the  landlord  any  repayment  of  the  capital  he  had  expended?—^ 
That  is  the  spirit  and  object  of  my  proposition,  to  induce  the  landlord  to  remunerate  the 
tenant  by  a prolongation  of  the  tenure  ; and  I would  hope  that  the  effect  of  my  bid  would 
be  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  would  generally  agree  upon  the  rent,  and  the  prolongation 
of  the  tenm-e,  which  would  render  it  unnecessary  to  take  any  proceedings  under  it.  My 
object  in  ad  cases  would  he  to  induce  an  amicable  adjustment  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  which  would  be  effected  by  a renewal  of  the  lease,  or  a prolongation  of  the  tenure 
at  a fair  and  reasonable  rent.  ’ 

39.  Your  primary  object  is  to  give  a prolonged  and  stable  tenure ; and  as  the  means  of 

doing  that,  you  make  the  landlord  pay,  if  he  wdl  not  give  that  prolongation  ? I think,  if 

the  rent  is  properly  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the  tenant,  that  a continuance  of  the 
possession,  at  a fail’  adjusted  rent,  would,  in  all  cases,  afford  compensation,  and  a sufficient 
return  to  the  tenant  for  any  cads  upon  him. 

40.  ,^e  you  prepared  to  state  specifically  the  mode  in  which  that  part  of  yom-  system, 
the  adjustment  of  rent,  could  he  cairied  out  ?— I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a tiring  which 
cannot  be  done  by  compulsory  enactment ; but  I think  the  most  import  ant  means  of  effecting 
it  would  be  the  estabdshing  a correct  pubhe  valuation  of  ad  lands  : I think  that  that  would 
form  a basis  for  the  settlement  of  the  rent,  which  the  landlord  and  tenant  would  not  be 
likely  to  depart  from. 

41.  You  think  that  the  pubhe  would  natm-ally  fed  into  that  valuation?— Yes. 

42. ^  And  gladly  adopt  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  view,  if  the  valuation  was  founded  on  such 
principles  as  would  bring  conviction  to  the  mind  that  it  was  a coii’ect  and  true  valuation. 

43. _  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  such  a valuation  could  he  made  ?— In  my 
examination  yesterday,  I referred  in  some  degree  to  it.  I am  of  opinion  it  should  be  a 
tranch  of  pubhe  podey  for  which  a particular  board  or  establishment  should  be  founded, 
who  diould  devote  themselves  solely  to  that  ohjeci-,  and  that  there  should  be  persons 
qualified,  appointed  by  that  hoard  to  act  in  every  di;  fcrict  in  Ireland;  hut  the  efficiency  of 
ttat  board  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  correctn  'ss  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
valuation  was  dh-ected  to  be  founded. 

44.  Have  you  read  the  addi-ess  from  Sir  Arthm-  Brooke  to  his  tenantry,  in  which  he 
proposes  a certain  plan  for  the  management  of  Iris  estate,  and  adds,  that  he  wid  make  it 

Po®®iWe  on  his  successor  ? — I have  seen  that  publication. 

45.  first  proposition  is,  that  adowance  should  be  made  for  improvements  only  in 
sea  oi  ffisimssessing  a tenant,  or  raising  his  rent.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  that  pro- 

p sition  That  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  bdl ; it  wdl  he  found  in  the  first 
Clause  OI  it. 

fm^f  ^ r proposition  is,  that  the  landlord  granting,  and  the  tenant  accepting,  a lease 

aoTo  ^ years  not  less  than  twenty-one  years,  at  a rent  previously 

^eci  upon.  It  shad  be  considered  as  discharging  the  landlord  from  all  claims  upon  the 
feat?°l-i  ac^^d^^t  granting  of  such  lease.  What  is  your  ophrion  upon 

aaim  proposition  is,  that  where  a landlord  and  tenant  do  not  agree  upon  the 

from  compensation  for  improvements,  the  tenant  may  select  one  or  two  ai-bitrators 
highest  rate-payers  upon  the  property,  the  landlord  also 
ng  arbitrators,  and  that  an  umpire  shoidd  bo  chosen,  xmoonnected  with,  but  subject- 

2 E 2 
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to  tbe  approval  of  botli  parties.  "What  is ‘ your  opinion  with  respect  to  that  mode  of 
adjusting  the  value  of  improvenaents  ? — I tHnk  the  proposition  worthy  of  consideration, 
but  I am  not  prepared  at  once  to  give  a decided  answer  upon  that  point.  ^ 

48.  His  next  proposition  is,  that,  where  a tenant  is  dispossessed  and  no  allowance  prg,. 
viously  made,  he  shall  get  the  value  of  the  farm-house,  or,  in  case  of  there  having  been 
previously  a house  upon  the  premises,  such  proportion  of  the  value  of  that  house  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  or  awarded  by  the  arbitrators ; but 
in  no  case  is  the  amount  to  exceed  the  original  value  of  such  building.  Is  that  fair  in 
your  opinion? — I think  it  a fair  proposition. 

49.  His  next  proposition  is,  that  the  tenant  shall  be  allowed  the  full  value  for  all 
improvements  upon  the  land,  such  as  fencing,  draining,  and  reclaming,  if  dispossessed 
within  ten  years  from  the  period  of  making  such  improvements ; if  exceeding  ten  years 
but  not  exceeding  twenty,  to  be  allowed  one-half ; after  twenty  years,  nothing.  What  ig 
your  opinion  of  that  scale  ? — I cannot  say  that  I am  at  once  prepared  to  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  the  scale,  my  own  views  having  been  of  a different  uatm’e,  as  expressed  in 
my  biU. 

50.  He  requires  that  all  fences  shall  be  kept  in  constant  repair,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  all  claim  to  compensation? — I think  thei’e  would  be  great  difficulty  in  canying 
out  that  regulation  m a legislative  enactment.  It  might  be  a reasonable  regulation 
between  landlord  and  tenant ; but  I do  not  think  that  it  could  be  rendered  effective  by 
legislative  enactment. 

51.  He  requh-os  that  the  tenant  should  give  notice  to  the  landlord  or  agent,  upon  suck 
improvements  being  commenced,  and  on  their  completion,  with  a plan  and  specification 
in  the  case  of  dwelHng-houses  and  offices  ; and  that  if  the  expense  of  such  improvement 
shall  exceed  a yeai-’s  rent,  the  tenant  shall  be  requii-ed  to  get  the  consent  of  the  landlord 
in  writing ; and  if  the  landlord  object  to  give  such  a consent,  the  question  shall  be  left 
to  arbitrators,  who  are  to  determine  upon  the  utility  of  the  improvement  contemplated, 
Does  that  appear  to  you  to  be  just  ? — It  involves  a question  on  which  1 was  examined 
yesterday,  as  to  the  propriety  of  previous  notice  to  the  landlord,  of  tlie  improvements 
to  be  made,  and  constituting  some  mode  of  deciding  the  question.  I am  not  prepared 
at  present  to  say  what  would  be  the  detaila  hy  which  such  a proposition  could  be 
worked  out ; but  at  the  same  time  I do  not  positively  object  to  the  principle,  if  it  can 
be  established. 

52.  Havmg  now  adverted  to  the  various  plans  for  secunng  to  the  tenant  the  benefit  of 
big  improvements,  are  you  of  opinion  that,  for  want  of  some  regulation  of  this  nature, 
many  tenants  in  Ireland  are  either  deten-ed  from  making  improvements  they  would  other- 
wise make,  or,  if  they  make  them,  entirely  lose  the  benefit  to  he  derived  ffom  them?— I 
am  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  such  is  the  case,  both  from  my  own  know- 
ledge and  from  various  somxes  of  information  which  the  evidence,  as  taken  before  different 
commissions  of  inquhy  and  committees  of  the  houses  of  paibament,  has  afforded. 

53.  Do  you  continue  also  in  the  belief  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  the  habit  of  landlords 
and  tenants  to  contract  together  in  confidence  and  good  faith,  with  respect  to  such 
improvements  ?— I tbink  that  the  general  habit  is  not  to  have  any  contract  whatever  upon 
the  subject— that  the  matter  is  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all  at  the  time  of  the  letting 
the  lands  between  the  landlord  and  tenant ; and  my  impression  is  that  the  tenant  is  not  a 
free  agent  in  making  a bargain  with  the  landlord.  The  people,  from  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, are  compelled  to  obtain  land  iii  order  to  obtain  subsistence ; they  must,  then,  take 
the  land  on  the  terms  on  which  the  landlord  will  consent  to  give  it  to  them ; they  have  no 
alternative ; they  must  do  so,  or  else  they  must  want  the  land,  which  they  deem  essential 
for  the  means  of  life ; and,  it  being  the  custom  to  let  that  land  without  either  houses  or 
improvements  being  made  on  it,  the  tenant,  if  he  takes  the  land,  must  run  the  chance  oi 
making  the  buildings  necessary  to  live  upon  it,  and  the  improvements  necessary  for  hm 
to  work  the  land.  I think  that  is  a cause  which  justifies  parliamentary  interference  lu  the 
case  of  Ii'ciand,  when  it  might  not  be  justified  in  cases  where  those  circumstances  do  not 

*'^54.  Whilst  you  are  prepared  to  give  the  tenant  the  degree  of  security  which  is  suggested 
hy  yom-  hill,  would  you  object,  at  the  same  time,  to  giving  the  landlord  some  better 
security  f.bnn  he  now  has,  against  waste  or  the  improper  management  of  the  farm  dun^ 
the  holding  of  the  tenant  ? — I would  he  disposed  to  give  the  landlord  every  just  secuniy 
that  could  be  contrived  against  injury,  arising  from  the  improper  conduct  of  the  tenant. 

55.  I believe  there  is  no  proiision  in  your  bill  for  compensating  the  tenant  who  may 
have  improved,  unless  he  he  ejected,  and  not  even  when  ejected,  if  for  non-payment  ol 
rent? — The  21st  section  of  my  hill  respects  the  point  inquired  about;  it  depnves  tne, 
tenant  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  of  the  power  to  obtain  compensation,  unless  m 
cases  where  the  rent  exceeds  the  annual  value  of  the  premises,  according  to  the  valuation 
made  for  the  purpose  of  the  poor-rate.  , ’ - 

.56.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  proposition  which  has  sometimes  been  thrown  out,  o 
compelling,  or  almost  compelling,  the  landlord  to  make  the  necessary  improvements  upon 
land  ? — I think  such  a system  would  not  he  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  Irelan  , 
because  the  effect  of  that  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  tend  to  increase  the  dispossessmen 
of  the  small  tenantry ; for,  if  the  landlord  was  compelled  to  make  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, he  would  naturally  desire  to  reduce  the  number  of  those  buildhiga  and  impro^ 
inents  as  much  as  possible,  and  he  would,  therefore,  feel  it  his  interest  to  dispossess  tn 
small  tenantry  in  order  to  consolidate  farms ; and  I am  of  opinion  that,  under  the  preseu 
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circumstances  of  Ireland,  the  gi'oatest  possible  eTil  would  be  the  rapid  or  injudicious  dis- 
possessment  of  the  small  holders  ; and  I am  also  of  opinion  that  the  landlords  in  Ireland, 
especially  those  subject  to  entails,  would  not  have  the  means  of  providing  the  money 
necessaiT  to  be  laid  out  in  such  improvements. 

[ The  icitness  withdreio^ 


VMk  Jrnuary,  1844, 
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"VV.  S.  Crawford,  esq. 


Mr.  Mark  O’  Callaghan,  s worn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  present  I reside  at  158,  Leeson-street. 

2.  Have  you  resided  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  ? — No  ; I have  only  been  down  in  that 
county  to  make  some  inquudes. 

3.  Have  yon  had  occasion  to  know  much  of  the  dealings  between  landlords  and  tenants 
uithe  county  of  Westmeath? — Chiefly  from  conversation  with  those  who  thought  them- 
selves aggrieved  in  particular  cases.  The  subject  has  been  a matter  of  discussion  for  the 
last  few  years. 

4.  Are  you  able  to  speak  to  any  facts  from  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes ; I can  state 
particulars  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  the  facts  were  uncontradicted. 

5.  Do  you  refer  to  any  particular  matter  of  wliich  you  wish  the  commissioners  to  take 
cognizance  ? — The  jDarticular  case  in  which  I was  interested  more  than  any  other,  was  that 
of  some  lands  in  Darvistown  and  Pan-istown. 

6.  In  what  way  docs  your  knowledge  of  the  facts  arise  ? — In  this  way.  Mr.  Smith,  the  SeeMr.  .Tphn  Smith’$ 
solicitor  to  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  happened  to  bo  the  agent  for  about  250  acres  of  land  Evidence. 

in  the  county  of  Westnreath.  The  land  was  set  to  ono  person,  Mr.  Dyas,  and  the  tenants  3S.y/ 

in  occupation  of  the  land  were  dispossessed,  although  they  had  paid  rent  up  to  the  day. 

7.  Can  you  tell  us  the  names  of  any  jDersons  who  were  dispossessed  ? — I can  toU  you 
the  names  of  tJie  whole  of  them.  The  lands  of  Darvistown  wero  divided  between  Peter 

Monaghan  and  W'illianr  Wheeler,  Pat.  Conlan  and  Patrick  Smith.  See  Patrich  SmitKe 

8.  Were  they  dispossessed  by  ejectment? — Notice  was  served  on  them  to  surrender  Evidence. 

possession,  and  they  did  so,  and  Sir.  Smith,  the  agent,  put  them  in  as  caretakers.  /Cf’a.  44^ 

9.  Was  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ? — Yes.  The  lands  were  then  advertised, 

and  Ml*.  Dyas  bid  for  the  lands,  and  got  them ; and  the  jmrties  in  possession  were  dis- 
possessed, although  they  bid  higher.  Sir.  Galwcy,  one  of  the  trustees  for  a minor,  was  See  Mr.  Gdwey's 
one  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  land,  and  Sir.  Cruise  was  another.  Evidence. 

10.  How  did  it  appear  that  the  biddings  by  the  tenants  were  higher  than  that  of  Sir.  44j/ 

Dyas? — Sir.  Galwey  visited  the  lands  with  Sir.  Smith,  and  Sir.  Galwey  stated  that  the 

lands  were  in  a very  bad  condition,  and  that  for  the  flrat  three  years  the  land  should  be 
set  at  a lower  rate.  Those  were  to  be  three  cheap  years.  The  tenants  had  sent  in  two 
biddings,  ono  for  tlie  first  three  yeara,  and  the  other  for  the  subsequent  years  after  the 
land  had  been  got  into  heart ; but  Sir.  Smith  asserted  that  the  bidding  of  Sir.  Dyas  was 
the  highest. 

11.  In  what  capacity  did  you  become  acquainted  with  these  circumstances? — There 
were  several  clergymen  who  took  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  I was  the  person  in  town 
who  was  in  comraunication,  through  the  jiross,  with  Mr.  Smith,  wlio  had  incun*ed  a great 
deal  of  odium  in  the  matter.  An  inquiry  took  place,  and  Sir.  Smith’s  name  was  finally 
erased  from  the  books  of  the  Kepeal  Association,  of  which  ho  was  a member,  after  having 
submitted  to  an  examination. 

12.  What  number  of  acres  may  there  be  in  the  whole  ? — There  are  about  I75i  acres  in 
the  lands  of  Darvistown,  and  75  acres  in  the  other.  They  were  not  correctly  measured, 
but  there  were  about  250  Irish  acres  ; and  it  so  happened,  that  on  those  lands  were  ninety- 
eight  persons,  consisting  of  about  eighteen  families. 

13.  Did  you  visit  tlie  lands  yourself? — Yes,  I did. 

14.  Did  you  hear  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  tenants  who  wore  ejected? — Yes.  I was 
in  communication  with  them  all.  They  submitted  to  a lengthened  examination  for  a week. 

I attended  the  whole  of  the  proceedings. 

15.  It  is  in  that  way  you  are  able  to  state  the  facts  to  the  commissioners  ? — Yes ; and  See  Mr.  John  Sniith's 
I liavc  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Smith  in  the  newspapers  about  it ; and,  finally,  Evidence. 

he  appeared  to  the  public  to  be  in  the  wrong.  /orh.  3s.y 

10.  How  many  cottier  tenants  were  there  on  the  lands  of  Darvistown  ? — On  the  lands  of 
Darvistown  there  were  nine  families,  including  tenants,  and  consisting  of  forty-five  persons. 

17.  What  became  of  those  forty-five  persons? — Wheeler  made  arrangements  with  Mr. 

Dyas  to  take  foi*ty  acres  of  land,  instead  of  his  former  fai*m  of  fifty-six  acres.  All  the 
rest  of  the  lands  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dyas. 

18.  What  became  of  the  cottiers? — Some  were  put  in  as  caretakers, — but  it  is  ruider- 
stood  that  they  have  no  claim  to  hold  land, — and  some  were  dispossessed,  and  went  out. 

19.  Do  you  know  the  number  who. were  put  in  as  caretakers? — There  are  some  there 
now  who  were  put  in.  It  was  advertised  in  the  papei*s  that  all  were  put  in  as  caretakers. 

20.  What  has  been  done  subsequently  ? — I believe  in  one  or  two  of  the  cases  the  pai*tics 
BtOl  reside  as  caretakers. 

^ 21.  Do  you  know  how  many  ? — I could  not  state  exactly.  I saw  the  widow  of  Doolau 
in  one  of  the  houses  when  I was  in  the  country. 

22.  You  have  stated  that  the  forty-five  persons  made  up  seven  famihes ; do  you  know 
how  many  of  tliose  families  who  were  occujiying  houses  on  that  townland  have  been  ’ 
tiMed  out  ? — 1 cannot  tell.  I do  not  know  of  any  one  but  those  who  live  on  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the  road.  It  was  understood  that  they  would  all  leave  ; but  the  reason  they  have 
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not  been  dispossessed  is,  that  there  has  been  considerable  excitement  throughout  the 
CO  untry  in  consequence  of  it. 

23.  Can  you  state  from  your  oivn  knowledge,  whether  any  of  those  families  have  been 

actually  turned  off  the  land  ? — Some  have ; but  when  all  this  inquiry  took  place,  thev 
were  put  in  as  caretakers.  ’ ^ 

24.  Can  you  state  whether  any  of  those  so  put  in  as  caretakers,  have  been  since  turned 
off? — Yes. 

25.  How  many  ? — I was  informed  that  Monaghan  bad  left  the  farm,  and  one  or  two  of 
those  widows  were  mentioned.  I saw  some  of  the  houses  that  were  pidled  down. 

26.  Do  you  know  yourself  the  ch-cumstances  under  which  they  were  dispossessed 

what  became  of  them ; whether  there  was  any  agreement  made  with  them,  or  in  what  wav 
the  (fepossessment  took  place  ? — It  was  stated  that  if  they  gave  quiet  possession,  then 
biddings  would  be  received  like  any  others.  They  did  bid ; and  they  came  up  to  town 
repeatedly : and  tbe  opinion  is,  that  the  lands  were,  destined  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Dyas, 
because  he  was  a wealthy  man,  and  the  lands  would  be  better  taken  care  of but  the  usual 
legal  foms  were  gone  through,  and  biddings  sent  in,  and  that  of  Mr.  Dyas  was  accepted. 
The  grievance  complained  of  was,  that  the  tenants  bid  more  than  Mr.  Dyas,  when  the 
whole  of  the  biddings  of  the  tenants  were  put  together  ; but  Mi-.  Smith  said  that  Mr.  Dyas’s 
bidding  was  higher  than  that  of  the  tenants.  There  was  a long  inquiry  upon  the  subject 
and  it  turned  out  that  the  tenants  bid  £239  9s.  2d.  ' 

27.  Was  that  a bidding  for  the  first  years  ? — ^After  the  three  cheap  years. 

28.  What  ^d  they  bid  for  the  three  cheap  years  ? — ^The  biddings,  I believe,  we  can 
never  ascertain.  It  was  stated  to  have  been  something  under  £200 ; but  I could  never 
ascertain  it  exactly,  because  I could  not  ascertain  the  amount  of  Wheeler’s  bidding.  He 
has  agreed  -with  Mr.  Dyas,  and  he  took  no  part  in  the  inquiry. 

29.  What  did  Mr.  Dyas  bid  ? — I do  not  know  what  Mr.  Dyas  bid  ; and  that  was  another 
cause  of  great  trouble  ; because  ilr.  Smith  asserted  his  bidding  to  be  27s.  an  acre,  includ- 
ing tithe  rent.  I stated  that  I wished  to  see  some  document  to  prove  it,  for  the  tenants’ 
documents  were  laid  before  the  committee,  and  I thought  that  Mr.  Dyas  should  do  the 
same.  - Mr.  Smith  stated  that  those  documents  would  be  produced.  I asked  for  them,  and 
they  were  promised  two  or  three  times  ; and  .when  the  report  was  about  to  be  published 
involving  in  some  degi-ee  the  character  of  Mr.  Smith,  he  refused  to  give  them,  and  the 
bidding  of  Mr.  Dyas  I have  only  on  hearsay,  but  Mr.  Galwey  said  it  was  27s.  per  acre. 

30.  Would  the  27s.  an  aero  make  his  bidding  more  than  the  tenants’  bid  ? — No,  it  would 
not. 

. grievance  is,  as  I understand  it,  that  Mr.  Dyas  was  admitted  tenant  of  this 

division  of  the  lands,  although  the  sums  which  the  resident  tenants  bid  in  the  aggi-egate, 
amounted  to  more  than  his  offer? — Yes ; £236  18s.  6d,  was  stated  to  be  the  amount  of 
Ml-.  Dyas’s  bidding,  at  27a.  an  acre. 

32.  Are  you  able  to  state  from  your  own  knowledge,  or  from  information  which  you  can 
rely  upon,  in  what  way  these  tenants  who  made  that  bidding  for  small  lots  had  first  come 
upon  the  land  ? — Yes.  Pat.  Smith  and  his  father  had  occupied  some  of  the  lands  for  about 
fifty  years,  and  the  rent  he  paid  was  £18  9s.  2d. 

33.  How  many  acres  did  he  hold? — Seventeen  acres  three  roods;  he  paid  about  a 
guinea  an  acre,  I think. 

34.  Wheeler  held  fifty-six  acres? — Yes,  and  now  holds  forty  acres,  having  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Mr.  Dyas. 

35.  IIow  did  the  cottiers  hold;  did  they  hold  under  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Smith?— 
There  was  one  cottier  on  tbe  lleillys’  land,  who  held  an  acre  and  a half,  that  was  on  Parris- 
town ; but  on  the  other  land  they  had  only  potato  gardens,  and  they  were  not  recognised 
as  tenants  by  the  committee,  nor  by  Mr.  Smith, 

36.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  of  the  tenants  made  biddings  to  make  up  the  aggregate 
sum  you  have  mentioned  ? — Wheeler  bid  for  fifty-six  acres,  at  30s.  an  acre,  which  amounted 
to  £84;  Conlan  bid  for  fifty-two  acres,  at  32s.  Qd.,  after  the  first  three  years,  that 
^ounted  to  £84  10s. ; and  Monaghan  bid  for  fifty  acres,  at  £l  I5.  an  acre,  making 
£52  IO5. ; Pat.  Smith  bid  for  seventeen  acres  thi-ee  roods,  wliich  he  had  before,  the  old 
rent  being  £18  9s.  2d.  The  biddings  included  altogether  about  175*  acres,  called  176 
m the  notice,  and  the  united  biddings  amounted  to  £239  9s.  2d. 

37.  The  agent  did  not  accept  those  biddings,  but  took  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Dyas?— Mr. 
Smith  stated  that  Mr.  Dyas  had  bid  the  highest  amount ; but  I really  believe  he  never 
made  up  the  biddings,  he  never  thought  there  would  be  any  inquh-y : but  Mr.  Galwey  was 
a gentleman  of  conselwative  principles,  and  be  stated  that  be  did  not  recognise  any 
authority  m any  persons  to  call  for  any  inquh-y,  which  was  veiy  consistent  in  him,  as  he 
was  not  a member  of  tbe  association ; but  Mr.  Smith,  being  a member  of  the  association, 
submitted  to  the  inquiry. 

38.  "What  defect  111  the  law  do  you  consider  that  those  proceedings  manifest,  or  in  wba^ 

way  does  it  occui-  to  you  that  the  law  could  be  altered  to  prevent  any  proceedings  of  - this 
sort . The  general  idea  is  that  persons  ought  to  be  compensated  for  any  improvemeuts 
they  make,  and  that  if  they  pay  their  rent  they  ought  to  be  held  on  as  tenants.  ; 

39.  Do  you  mean  that  the  general  opinion  is,  that,  without  reference  to  any  circum.4 
stances,  any  man  who  has  paid  up  his  rent  is  entitled  to  be  continued  on  as  a tenant, 
whether  the  landlord  considers  him  a good  tenant  or  not?— It  is  a very  difficult  question? 
for  when  a man  holds  land  at  five  or  seven  shillings  an  acre,  and  bis  lease  expires,  the 

landlord  would  not  wish  him  to  hold  the  land  at  that  rent  in  future.  • 1 
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• 40.  Without  regard  to  rent  and  without  regard  to  compensation  for' improvement,  do  •12)^  Jamarp  1844. 

you  consider  that  a tenant  ought,  by  law,  to  be  entitled  to  continue  tenaut,  at  the  expiration  ' — — ' 

of  his  lease,  if  he  has  paid  up  his  rent  ?— It  depends  upon  the  time  he  has  resided  on  the  3ft.  . , - . 

land;  if  only  for  a short  time,  that  alters  the  question.  'IMr-  ^1.  O'Callagiiau . 

41.  There  was  one  of  those  parties  who  had-  resided  but  a veiy  short  time  on  the 
land? — Yes,  Pat.  Conlan,  he  had  been  only  three  months  upon  the  land.  He  gave  Mr. 

Hopkins  £10  in  order  to  have  a possessory  right,  and  to  have  an  oppoi-tunity  of  applying 
for  a lease. 

42.  Was  the  original  lease  a lease  for  lives? — No,  for  thirty-one  years,  I under- 
stand ; at  least,  the  term  the  lands  were  advertised  for  was  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one 
years. 

43.  I mean  the  lease  that  expired  ? — understood  it  to  be  so,  but  I do  not  know, 

44.  In  this  ea^e  did  any  question  arise  about  any  compensation  for  improvements  ? ^Yes, 

Mr.  Galwey  admitted,  before  any  inquiry  was  held,  that  he  had  acknowledged  that  Peter 
Monaghan  was  entitled  to  £50,  for  his  was  a very  hard  case. 

45.  Did  he  get  £50  from  any  body  ? — No  ; he  got  his  crops,  but  he  was  entitled  to  the 
gi-eater  part  of  those  according  to  the  modus  of  the  country. 

46.  What  is  that  modus? — The  custom  of' the  country  is,  that  the  tenant  is  entitled  to 
three-four-ths  of  the  oats,  aird  seven-eighths  of  the  wheat,  and  whatever  crops  of  potato^ 
he  manm’es ; so  that  the  landlord  gets  one-eighth  of  the  wheat  and  one-fourth  of  the  oats. 

47.  Then  the  tenant  getting  those  portions  of  the  crops,  is  he  bound  to  pay  rent  up  to 
the  next  gale  day  ? — Yes,  I believe  he  is. 

48.  Supposing  the  tenant  to  have  charged  himself  with  rent  up  to  the  next  gale  day, 
how  far  would  that  affect  the  question  of  the  £50,  supposed  to  be  due  to  him? — He  only 
got  a very  small  portion.  He  stated,  the  reason  why  he  considered  his  case  hard  was,  that 
he  gave  £l22  for  the  interest  of  those  lands  about  foirr  years  and  a half  ago.  He  has  an 
uncle  of  the  name  of  Tuite,  a man  worlh  a couple  of  thousand  pounds ; he  pm-chased 
those  lands  for  his  nephew,  and  gave  £60  in  Irand  and  one  year’s  rent,  then  due,  £62. 

Monaghan  got  no  compensation  for  that,  nothing  but  the  crops,  as  I have  stated ; and  it 
■would  appear  that  he  paid  enormously  high  for  the  Land,  if  you  spread  the  £122  over  the 
remainder  of  the  term  for  which  he  held  the  land. 

49.  Who  did  he  pm-chase  from  ?— From  Jlr.  Hopldus. 

60.  That  was  for  the  right  of  holding  as  long  as  the  head  lease  lasted  ? — Yes,  he  pur- 
chased it,  and  he  thought  probably  he  would  be  continued. 

61.  The  lease  dropped  by  the  expiration  of  the  yeaa-s,  and  not  by  the  life  dying  ? — No, 
the  term  had  expired  on  the  ist  of  May. 

62.  Do  you  know  whetJier  Mr.  Hopkins  was  the  lessee  of  the  interest  which  Monaghan 
had  pm-chased ? — Yes,  he  was;  Monaghan  held  about  fifty  acres,  under  a lease  made  by 
Mr.  Hoplrins,  to  a person  of  the  name  of  Wheeler,  this  lease  expired  together  with  Mr. 

Hopkins’s,  in  about  four  years  and  a half. 

63.  You  say  Monaghan  purchased  from  Mi-.  Hopkins,  and  paid  him  a year’s  rent,  and 
something  more;  was  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  point  of  fact,  his  landlord  ? — I do  not  know  to  whom 
he  paid  rent  afterwards. 

54.  Did  he  purchase  Mr.  Hopkins’s  interest  ? — Yes  ; they  were  all  sub-tenants,  it 
appears,  to  Mr.  Hoplrins.  That  was  stated  in  the  inquiry. 

55.  Did  Ml-.  Hopkins  hold  any  land  in  his  o'wn  possession  at  the  time  of  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  ? — The  last  he  held  was  Pat.  Conlan’s. 

56.  You  have  said  that  the  £62,  wliich  were  paid,  was  only  one  year’s  rent.  What  had 
the  lands  let  for  ? — It  is  stated  in  the  inquiry  to  have  been  but  one  year’s  rent.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Hoplrins  was  a middleman  between  Mr.  Lynch  and  Mr.  Cruise,  and  those  tenants. 

67.  Do  you  know  whether  Monaghau  or  his  uncle  were  aware,  when  they  made  that 
agreement,  that  the  lease  was  terminable? — Yes. 

• 58.  Did  they  make  any  communication  to  the  head  landlord.  Mi-.  Lynch,  of  their  inten- 
tion to  purchase  ? — They  stated  that  Mr.  Lynch  promised  them  the  lands. 

59.  Who  stated  that  ? — The  tenants,  hH  of  them,  made  the  complaint  that  they  never 
expected  to  be  driven  off  the  lands  at  all ; and  they  stated  that  Mr.  Lynch  induced  them 
to  sow  some  grass  seeds  and  other  things  on  the  land. 

. 60.  At  the  time  that  purchase  was  made  by  Mouaghan,  do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
Monaghan  made  any  commmiication  to  Mr.  Lynch? — I am  not  aware.  Jlr.- Lynch’s  inte- 
rest has  expired  now. 

' 61.  Have  the  occupying  tenants  made  considerable  improvements? — I saw  there -were 
§onie  hedges  and  some  ditches.  I do  not  think  it  was  neatly  hedged ; but  some  of  them 
fead  built  houses  and  stables,  and  they  valued  them  at  £60  or  £80. 

62.  Did  you  examine  the  houses? — Yes,  I did;  I looked  at  some  of  the  houses,  and 
they  were  pretty  substantial.  ' Mr.  Wheeler  has  a good  house  no'W. 

63.  Did  they  appear  to  have  been  recently  huHt  ? — ^No  ; Pat.  Smith  had  been  on  the 
land  fifty  years — he  and  lus  father  before  him. 

64  Did  you  understand  that  the  laud  had  been  much  exhausted? — Yes,  Mr.  Galwey.- 
^oke  of  it,  and  that  was  what  was  complained  of.  The  tenants’  biddings  included  the 
three  cheap  years,  which  Sir.  Dyas’s  bidding  did  not ; and  the  tenants  thought  they  were 
Umairly  dealt  witli  in  consequence.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a trick  by  the  tenants  them- 
selves;  and  they  were  put  out  the  1st  of  May. 

o5.  You  say  that  the  case  of  the  cottiers  was  not  inquired  into? — ^No,  they  wore  passed  ' 
over  as  having  no  interest,  and  it  was  stated  that  several  of  the  cottiers  were  still  ia 
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Mr.  M,  O’Callaghan. 


possession ; and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Mr.  Smith  could  ensure  the  permanency  of 
the  holdings  of  those,  people. 

66.  Now,  with  regard  to  Parristown;  why  were  the  tenants  dispossessed  there?— Ail 
the  tenants  there  were  two  tenants  originally,  but  the  whole  family  had  divided  the  lands 
amongst  themselves : there  were  five  brothers  on  the  land. 

67.  The  two  original  tenants  had  multipKed  into  five  families  ? — In  November,  1827 

they  took  possession,  of  the  land.  ' 

68.  Did  they  pay  any  fine? — ^Nofine;  they  had  subdivided  the  lands  amongst  themselves  • 
there  were  five  brothers  of  the  name  of  Reilly,  and  their  families ; the  mother  and  the  elder 
brother  live  together,  and  there  were  altogether  thirty-seven  persons : then  the  cottiers 
depending  upon  them  were  three  families,  consisting  of  fifteen  persons ; one  of  these  held 
from  the  Reillys  an  acre  and  a half,  and  Mr.  Smith  intended  to  have  given  him  a greater 
portion  of  land  afterwards.  The  Reillys  paid  rather  a large  rent;  they  paid  £97  12s.  4if. 

69.  Who  were  the  parties  who  bid  for  this  farm  when  it  was  to  be  re-let  ? — The  Reillys 
refused  to  give  possession. 

70.  On  what. ground  did  they  refuse  to  give  possession? — I believe  they  were  afraid  to 
leave  the  land ; they  thought  they  would  be  cast  on  the  world. 

71.  They  did  not  set  up  any  legal  claim  to  the  land? — No,  otherwise  than  to  get  the 
land,  if  they  could,  at  some  fair  rent.  Then-  rent  was,  within  two  years  from  the  time  they 
were  driven  off,  £9S  15^.  lOd. ; afterwards  there  was  an  addition  of  some  rate,  amounthie 
to  £l  16^.  6d.,  making  £97  12s.  Ad. 

72.  What  steps  were  taken  to  regain  possession  of  the  land  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 

prietor ? — Mr.  Smith  had  an  habere  taken  out.  In  October  it  appeared  that  he  executed 
whatever  powers  he  had,  and  brought  the  sheriff  and  the  police  to  the  land,  ejected  them, 
and  put  them  in  agam  as  caretakers.  ’ 

73.  Do  they,  as  caretakers,  still  hold  possession  ? — Yes.  One  of  the  Reillys,  it  is  right 

to  say,  owes  £3  rent,  for  which  the  brothers  are  accountable ; he  has  a very  lai-ge  family, 
a wife  and  nine  childi’en ; he  owes  £3.  Jlr.  Smith  stated  he  owed  a gi’eat  deal  more  at 
&st,  but  the  other  brothers  were  accountable  for  it.  In  reality  only  two  of  the  brothers, 
it  was  stated,  had  a lease  of  the  land.  ’ 

74.  Had  those  lands  been  advertised  similar  to  the  lands  in  Darvistown? — Yes ; all  the 
lands  were  advertised  in  May,  1843,  by  Mr.  Smitlr. 

75.  Did  any  person  beconie  the  tenant  of  those  lands  under  that  bidding?— No;  Mr. 
Dyas  got  possession  of  Darvistown,  and  tlie  ReiUys  held  possession  of  Parristown.  When 
they  are  dispossessed,  some  one  else  will  get  it. 

76.  Did  the  ReOIys  make  any  tender,  under  that  advei-tisement,  for  the  lands  of  Parris- 
town?— No  ; they  refused  to  give  possession,  and  then  Mr.  Smith  took  legal  proceedings 
against  them ; they  were  reluctant  to  leave  the  lands,  and  they  gave  me  to  understand 
they  could  not  pay  the  old  rent,  which  amounted  to  265.  or  27s.  an  acre.  They  stated 
that  the  land  was  not  worth  it. 

77.  Can  you  state  whether  any  offer  was  made  by  Mr.  Smith  to  the  Reillys? — No  ; the 
land^  was  to  be  cut  up,  and  he  wished  to  give  a farm  to  Pat.  Smith  out  of  the  Reillys’ 
portion.  He  would  only  deal  with  two  of  the  ReOlys,  and  he  wajrted  to  give  over  some 
of  the  lands  to  other  persons.  The  man  Smollan,  one  of  the  cottiers,  was  to  have  nine  or 
ten  acres,  instead  of  an  acre  and  a half. 

78.  The  two  Reillys  were  the  original  tenants? — Yes;  and  I also  understood  that 
twenty-six  acres  were  to  be  given  to  Pat.  Smith,  so  that  the  reason  the  Reillys  did  not 
wish  to  give  up  possession  was,  that  they  saw  some  of  their  lands  were  promised  to  Pat. 
Smith,  and  some  to  Smollan.  Mr.  Smith  liad  some  conversation  with  Pat.  Smith,  and  had 
promised  him,  in  order  that  he  might  go  away  willingly  from  Darvistown,  some  other  land; 
he  wished  to  retain  his  own  land,  but  he  went  away  quietly.  It  was  said  that,  in  tlie 
raurch-yard  of  Athboy,  Mr.  Smith  had  made  him  a promise  to  make  lihn  better  off;  but 
Pat.  Smith  and  all  the  other  tenants  quarrelled ; there  were  words  between  them  and  Pat. 
Smith  ; and  Mr.  Smith  stated  before  the  inquiry  was  concluded,  that  he  would  not  deal  with 
any  of  tlie  tenants.  Mr.  Smith  had  employed  Pat.  Smith  as  a sort  of  agent  in  overseeing 
the  lands,  and  he  would  be  a very  useful  man  to  consult.  Pat.  Smith,  I understand,  had  some 
document,  empowenng  lum  to  overlook  the  lands,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  anxious  to  hold  him 
on  as  a tenant,  and  to  put  him  into  the  ReiUys’  lands.  I could  not  say  that  Pat.  Smith  was 
to  get  twenty-six  acres,  but  it  was  so  stated,  and  it  was  not  contradicted.  From  that,  the 
conclusion  I drew  was,  that  one-half  of  the  Reillys’  lands  would  be  taken  from  them. 

p ft'  1 ^ Reillys  stOI  living  upon  the  land  as  caretakers  in  some  way  ? — I saw  three 
ot  ^e  brothers  on  Monday ; they  are  waiting,  expecting  to  be  put  out,  with  the  exception 
of  lerenee,  a troublesome  character,  as  Mr.  Smith  stated ; but  he  only  owed  £3,  and  he 
has  gone  away  to  KeUs,  I understand. 

80.  ^d  any  improvements^  been  made  on  Parristown  dm-ing  the  lease  ? — The  ReiUys 
statecl  that,  when  they  got  it  in  1827,  there  was  no  building  whatever  erected  upon  it,  and 
that  they  erected  aU  those  little  houses  and  stables,  and  whatever  they  have  themselves ; 
and  they  value  those  improvements  at  sums  varying  from  £40  to  £80  ; but  I suppose  they 
would  not  be  ot  any  value  to  a person  hke  Mr.  Dyas,  except  for  cattle 

drained  or  trenched  the  land  in  any  way  ?— That  did  not  appear,  except 
that  _Mr.  Dyas,  on  a part  of  the  lands  he  got,  it  was  said,  would  make  improvements,  which 
he  did  make ; but  there  was  no  complaint  of  that  kind.  There  was  no  agreement  to 
j ° T ’ then-  rents  punctually,  and  they  produce  their  receipts. 

o2.  How  did  it  happen  that  they  did  not  consider  themselves  able  to  pay  a high  rent?— 
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Xhey  say  the  land  is  not  worth  it ; that  they  have  lost  several  months  which  they  cannot  Uth  Jaman,  1844 

pay  for,  and  they  did  not  hke  to  crop  it,  being  uncertain  as  to  their  stay.  It  was  let  for  - 

275.  an  acre  ; and  persons  in  the  country  told  me  that  the  land  was  not  worth  it  34-  ' 

83.  Is  that  land  adjommg  the  townland  of  Darvistown  ?— The  road  only  divides  it 
This  is  the  only  class  of  people  who  inhabit  that  part  of  the  country.  There  are  very  few 
small  fai-mers  round  there.  A great  deal  of  the  land  belongs  to  Mr.  Dyas  • he  and  his 
brother  hold  a great  extent  of  land  in  Westmeath.  The  beautiful  demesnes  of  the 
ueighbom-hood  were  aUuded  to  in  the  notice ; and  the  deduction  that  some  of  the  gentle 
men  in  the  country  drew  from  it  was,  that  the  lands  were  not  intended  for  those  cottiers 
and  farmers  who  occupied  it  before,  but  for  persons  who  would  improve  it. 

84.  Is  Mr.  Dyas  livmg  there  ? Yes,  at  Heathstown.  He  holds,  I understand,  a coiinle 

of  thousand  acres,  and  the  aforesaid  lands  are  witliin  view  of  his  house.  ^ 

85.  Is  it  a grass  country  ?— Yes,  almost  all  grass. 

86.  Ai-e  you  able  to_  state  whether  Mr.  Dyas  is  reducing  that  land  to  grass  ?— No  • there 
are  green  crops  upon  it  at  present,  but  it  was  all  double-ploughed  ; be  spent  £60  or  £70 
in  double-ploughing  it.  He  has  drained  it,  and  it  may  be  eventually  laid  down  in  grass. 

Sir  John  O’Heilly  wished  to  bid  for  it  to  plant  a moat  on  the  lands,  as  it  was  within  view 
of  his  own  domain.  He  bid  for  it  at  a higher  rate,  stating,  he  wished  to  have  the  tenants 
remain  in  possession,  and  only  to  plant  the  moat. 

87.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  he  bid  for  the  land  ?— He  offered  to  take  a lease  of  the 

land  for  five  years,  and  offered  to  pay285.au  acre;  and  Sir  John  O’Reffly  complained 
that  Ml-.  Smith  closed  with  Mr.  Dyas,  without  letting  him  know,  which  Mi-.  Smith  denied- 
but  there  was  no  wntten  document  between  them.  ’ 

88.  Do  you  conceive  that  a great  deal  of  good  might  be  effected,  by  the  employment  of 
labourers,  m reclaiming  the  waste  lands  in  Ireland  ?— Yes ; what  I would  propose  is  tliis  : 
i would  turn  over  the  young  men  engaged  on  the  ordnance  survey  to  do  the  rough  work 
on  the  land,  to  find  the  levels,  and  mark  out  drains,  and  then  put  up  the  land  to  auction 
in  small  lots.  _ I here  are  no-  bogs  in  Ireland  which  are  not  several  feet  above  the'  level  of 
the  sea.  I think  the  government  ought  to  do  the  rough  engineerhig  work : and  if  thev 
did  that,  the  people  would  do  the  remainder. 

f proprietors  of  those  lands  ; tvould  you  compel  them  to 

sell  them  . They  coidd  be  valued.  There  are  places  over  wliicll  snipe  have  been  flyinu  for 
end  they  oontmue  to  do  so  for  200years  to  come,  if  they  are  not  reiimed 
Be  poor  people  are  m the  meantnne  sutforing,  and  society  is  being  shaken  from  its  fonn- 
d. lion,  end  propnetors  onght  I think,  to  give  up  those  waste  lands  for  nothing,  or  at  a 
valuation.  I thiA  all  the  labonr  executed  on  the  worilionses  was  unproductive  labour, 

M those  lands  were  reclaimed,  the  result  would  be  most  benciicial  to  the  country 
Jfflthe  money  expended  in  workhouses  will  not  produce  o handful  of  wheat  or  a stone 
of  potatoes.  There  is  a large  staff  attached  to  the  ordnance  survey  depaifment,  and  when 
tlio  snney  is  *uslmd,  I do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  employed  in  the  way  I have 
snsgesled.  Mr.  N™,  Mr  Gnfflth,  and  Arthur  Young,  and  several  others,  were  of 
opiinon  that  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland  could  bo  easily  reclaimed.  Lord  Palmerston  has 
teolaimed  lan^  at  a very  low  rate,  and  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  and  Lord  Headlev  in  KeiTv 
improved  an  immense  tract  of  countiy,— that  is  the  most  favourable  case  I know  of. 

[ The  witness  witkdreio.'] 


Monday,  15th  January,  1844, 


I5th  January,  1844. 


John  Smith,  esq.,  sworn  and  examiued. 

1.  You  are,  I believe,  a solicitor  in  Dublin? — I am.  Smith,  esq. 

Ih'pri®  management  of  some  lands  in  Westmeath?— I was  agent  for  &.».  M.  O’C./- 

s row  ®™,«?H.Ormse,  who  was  entitled  to  a moiety  of  some  lands  in  Westmeath  EMao,. 

fiopeity  heIdhi^L™*”™‘ *» 

4.  mere  is  Mr.  Cruise  resident?— In  New  York, 
aft,.!?  V Puior  which  this  land  was  let,  and  when  it  came  out 

01  lease  /— ihe  lands  of  Darvistown  and  Panistown,  m the  county  of  Westmeatli,  I perceive, 

Zi,™^  possession  were  originaUy  let  by  Mr.  Cruise’s  gi-andfather  to  Hr.  John 
uoptas.  They  appear  to  have  been  set  on  the  6th  of  September,  1T82,  for  the  term  of 
fi wlucb  expired  on  the  1st  of  May,  1843. 

pai4m!th!^'  "“PPY  Mmself?— His  representative,  WilKam  Hopldns, 

paitt  me  the  rent  up  to  the  last  gale  day.  ^ 

laudWeW  ‘Iw  lirud.  or  underlet  it?-Ho  occupied  a portion  of  the 

8 t/’  underlet  to  a mmihor  of  under-tenants, 

moiefv  to  ro!  “r  *“  **■?  day,  pay  the  whole  of  the  rent?- He  paid  one 

bse  we  n!!o  T V “ “uothor  gentleman,  and  up  to  the  expiration  of  the 

ir  “ commumcation  upon  the  subject  of  such  rent  with  aiiy  of  tho  suh- 

lease  what  course  did  you  take  ?— Previously  to  the  expi- 
1b  W wooU  ■ * “ 1842,  we  apprised  the  tenants  by  notice,  that 

“Skes? bidder^  following,  when  the  lands  would  be  let  to  tho 
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Jolm  Smith,  esq. 


See  Jffr.  Galwey's 
Evidence, 

4i/ 


10.  To  wRom  did  you  address  that  notice? — To  all  the  tenants  in  possession. 

11.  I want  to  know  how  many  there  were? — Exclusive  of  the  cottier  tenants  and 
labourers,  I shall  he  able  to  state  to  you  those  who  occupied  the  land.  There  was  it. 
William  Hopkins,  the  representative  of  the  lessee,  he  held  about  fifty-two  acres  in  hand,' 
which  appeared  to  be  in  very  good  condition;  they  were  under  pasture.  The  next  was 
Wheeler ; he  is  represented  to  have  had  originally  about  fifty-seven  acres.  Eleining  and 
Gibbons  were  the  sub-tenants  of  Wheeler,  the  under  lessee ; they  did  not  hold  more  tlian 
a house  and  a garden  or  cabin  each ; Wheeler  was  the  ostensible  person.  Monaghan  held 
about  fifty-three  acres.  Pat.  Smith  held  nineteen.  Those  are  all  upon  the  lands  ofDarvistown, 

12.  What  kind  of  acres  do  you  speak  of? — The  Iiish  plantation  acre. 

13.  There  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Conlan?— Yes,  there  was.  Mr.  Hopkins,  previous 
to  the  1st  of  May,  told  me  he  had  the  intention  of  breaking  up  the  farm  and  taking  a 
crop.  I told  him  that  he  had  no  right  to  do  so  on  the  eve  of  an  expiring  lease,  and  that 
if  he  did,  I would  restrain  him  by  injunction,  or  to  that  efi'eet ; and  then  he  afterwards  told 
me  he  had  let  the  grass  upon  it  from  February,  for  two  months,  up  to  the  1st  of  May,  to  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Conlan.  The  usage  of  the  coimtry  is,  that  if  you  let  the  grass  for  a 
season,  or  any  limited  period,  you  are  at  liberty,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  to  turn 
the  cattle  off;  it  gives  no  right  to  the  land,  the  herd  being  left  by  the  owner  in  posse^on 
of  the  land  to  attend  to  the  cattle  and  prevent  trespass. 

14.  Do  you  know  yourself  whether  that  man  had  any  house  upon  the  place?— No,  he 
had  no  house;  he  had  a farm  of  about  twenty-three  acres  next  adjoining. 

15.  Let  to  him  by  some  other  person?— Yes;  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton  is  the  agent.  Conlan 
told  me  that  he  had  turned  his  cattle  across  the  mearing  ditch  into  those  lands ; and  they 
were  depasturing  them  when  I went  down. 

16.  Is  that  the  whole  history  of  the  then  state  of  Darvistown? — Nearly  so. 

1 7.  Were  there  any  other  tenants  in  .the  occupation  as  cottiers  besides  the  tenants  yon 
have  named  ? — There  is  a small  holding  at  the  angle  of  Mr.  Hopkins’s,  but  I believe  it  is 
included  in  the  fifty-two  acres.  A man  of  the  name  of  Dooling  had  a house  and  garden 
upon  that  ground ; there  might  be  something  better  than  an  acre  in  the  garden.  With 
regard  to  the  lands  of  Parristown,  I have  a map  which  is  of  more  ancient  date  than  the 
lease  (1776),  and  that  map  describes  them  as  a fine  sheep-walk,  without  a fence  or  ditch, 
except  the  boundaries  between  them  and  Clarrin  and  Kilnish,  the  property  of  Sir 
Montague  Chapman.  ' They  were  not  then  divided  into  fields,  but  they  appear  from  the 
map  referred  to,  to  have  formed  one  entire  sheep-walk.  They  are  now,  however,  separated 
into  irregular  fields  by  extremely  bad  fences  or  ditches. 

18.  What  is  the  extent? — Seventy-three  acres,  one  rood,  and  nineteen  perches,  Irish 
plantation  measure,  according  to  the  old  map ; but  according  to  the-  ordnance  survey  they 
contain  120  acres,  two  roods,  and  twenty-nine  perches,  British  statute  measure. 

19.  All  under  one  lease? — Yes. 

20.  In  what  way  did  Mr.  Hopkins  deal  with  that  ? — I understand  that  he  had  it  set  for 
a period  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  to  two  men  of  the  name  of  Reilly,  who  were  brothers, 
with  the  exception  of  a small  angle,  which  he  let  to  a man  of  the  name  of  SmaHon,  or 
allowed  hiTn  to  occupy  it ; his  (Smalloii’s)  wife  had  nursed  one  of  the  family,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  possession.  When  we  went  down,  the  persons  who  clauned  any 
portion  of  those  lands  were  Peter  lleiUy,  Michael  Reilly,  Bartholomew  Reilly,  Thomas 
Reilly,  Terence  Reilly,  and  Mary  Reilly.  James  SraaUon  was  the  man  who  had  the  angle, 
independently  of  the  ReiUys.  James  Crosbie  and  James  Geeling  were  labouring  cottiers, 
and  had  no  land,  but  merely  a cabin  each ; Mi-.  Hopkins’s  tenants  being  Peter  and  Michael 
Reilly.  I was  accompanied  to  the  lands  by  Mi-.  Galwey,  who  represented  the  other  gentle- 
man, for  it  is  conveyed  to  liim  in  mortgage ; he  represented  Mr.  Lynch,  to  whom  the  other 
moiety  of  the  lands  was  bequeathed  by  the  same  wiQ,  the  will  of  Mr.  Maguire,  who  was 
the  grandfather  of  these  two  gentlemen. 

21.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease  what  steps  did  you  take  ? — I should  first  ohsem 
that  by  this  wtII  the  property  was  vested  in  trustees,  one  moiety  to  the  use  of  Mi-.  Cruise, 
and  the  other  to  Mr.  Lynch ; Mr.  Cruise  being,  tenant  for  life,  with  a leasing  power  for 
thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives  in  possession,  but  not  in  reversion,  at  the  best  rents  which 
could  be  got  ftom  a solvent  tenant  or  tenants  at  the  time  of  demising  the  same.  Previously 
to  the  expii-ation  of  the  lease.  Mi-.  Galwey  and  I went  down  to  the  lands,  in  the  month  of 
September  or  October,  1842,  for  the  first  time,  indeed,  that  we  had  seen  them.  I was  for 
many  years  in  the  receipt  of  the  rent  from  Mr.  Hopkins,  it  was  about  1 65.  of  the  late  Irish 
currency  per  acre,  and  he  had  rack-rented  the  farm  in  some  instances,  and  got  365.  or  375.* 
and  in  some  instances  40.5.  an  acre,  from  some  of  the  tenant®,  and  he  was  afterwards 
obliged,  as  they  became  exhausted,  to  reduce  the  rents. 

22.  Have  you  any  statement  of  the  quantity  of  land  held  by  the  tenants  in  Par- 
ristown ?— I could  not  well  ascertain  as  to  what  the  Reillys  claimed,  because  there  wM 
a considerable  portion  of  it  where  there  was  no  ditch  or  fence,  and  they  enjoyed  this  m 
common  Each  party  put  so  many  cattle  upon  it ; then  they  had  a portion  of  the  lauds 
set  apart  fbr  themselves  individually,  for  crops.  The  notice  which  we  caused  to  be  served 
upon  them  in  the  month  of  August,  1842,  was  as  follows  ; “ The  several  tenants  of  the 
lands  of  Darvistown  and  Parristown,  in  the  barony  of  Delvin,  and  county  of  Westmeath,  are 
hereby  informed,  that  the  lease  granted  of  those  lands,  to  the  late  John  Hopkins,  esq., 
■will  expire  on  the  first  day  of  May  next,  on  and  after  which  day,  the  same  will  be 

the  highest  bidder.  All  persons  wishing  to  become,  or  to  continue  tenants  of  said  l^dfl^ 
are  therefore  invited  to  send  in  their  proposals  in  writing,  without  delay,  either  to  Wdtom 
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(jalwey,  esq.,  No.  T29,  Baggot-street,  or  to  John  Smith,  esq..  No.  62,  Blessington-street, 
Dublin,  agents  for  the  respective  proprietors.  Those  gentlemen  herebj  notify,  that  they 
will  attend  to  view  the  lands  early  in  the  month  of  September  next. — August,  1842.’^ 
We  did  accordingly  attend  to  view  the  lands ; and  from  that  time  until  the  first  of  May, 
we  did  not  receive  any  proposal  from  the  tenants  in  possession. 

23.  Ton  attended  to  view  the  lands  early  in  September,  or  October  ? — Yes ; I do  not 
at  present  recollect  which,  but  it  was  in  one  or  other  of  those  months.  . 

24.  Was  a similar  notice  served  upon  the  tenants  in  Darvistown  ? — There  was. 

25.  Were  any  proposals  received  from  any  of  the  tenants  in  Darvistown? None 

previous  to  May,  1843. 

^ 26.  When  you  viewed  the  lands,  in  what  state  were  they  ? — They  appeared  to  be  in  an 

exceedingly  exhausted  state,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hopkins’s  division  of  it which  he 

bad  run  out,  but  brought  into  grass  again — and  a small  portion  of  Wheeler’s,  and  a very 
gynnll  portion  of  Monaghan’s ; but  all  the  i-est  was  in  a very  exhausted  state : and  the  ma.n 
who  accompanied  us  over  the  land,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
was  Pat.  Smith ; he  stated  to  us,  that  the  Reillys  had  burnt  the  surface,  after  having 
eshausted  the  land,  and  he  did  every  thing  he  could  to  prejudice  us  against  the  tenants 
in  possession. 

27.  Had  Pat.  Smith  been  previously  employed  by  you  ? — No,  he  had  been  previously 
employed  by  Mx\  Hoplrins  to  collect  the  rents  where  necessary,  and  we  necessarily  looked 
to  that  man  for  information,  Mr.  Hopldns  having  recommended  him  to  us  ; and  he  told  us 
that  the  Eeillys  had  bui-nt  a portion  of  the  land  in  their  possession,  and  otherwise  ill- 
treated  it. 

28.  Smith  had  not  been  employed  by  you  previously  ? — ^No,  except  to  watch  and  report 
if  any  trespass  or  injury  should  be  done  or  committed ; he  was  recommended  to  us,  and 
we  sent  the  notices  to  bim.  He  afterwards  made  a demand  of  £20  for  his  alleged  services, 
and  I paid  him  50s.  to  get  rid  of  him. 

29.  That  was  upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ? — Before  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  We 
authorised  him  to  prevent  trespass ; and  he  undertook  by  letter  to  forward  our  interest 
free  of  any  expense,  notwitbstanding  which,  he  set  up  and  enforced  a flaim  for  £20. 

30.  Previously  to  that  had  yon  any  communication  with  Mi*.  Hopkins? — We  always 
received  the  rent  from  him,  and  not  from  any  of  his  sub-tenants. 

31.  When  you  state  that  Smith  endeavoured  to  prejudice  you  against  the  tenants  in 
possession,  you  mean  the  tenants  of  Parristown  ? — Yes,  I do. 

32.  In  what  state  were  the  houses  in  the  occupation  of  the  tenants  ? — They  were  in  a 
very  wretched  state,  and  every  thing  about  the  farms  was  in  the  same  state ; in  fact,  it  will 
appear  hereafter,  that  wo  proposed  building  a new  house  for  Pat.  Smith,  and  throwing  his 
house  dovra. 

33.  Was  there  any  appearance  of  improvement  ? — No,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  -was 
done  to  exhaust  the  land,  as  tenants  usually  do  at  the  expiration  of  a long  lease  in  this 
coimtry,  unless  they  have  the  promise  of  a renewal. 

34.  You  received  no  proposals  from  the  occupying  tenants  up  to  May,  what  happened 
then? — ^W e went  down  on  the  first  of  May  to  demand  possession.  We  first  went  to  the  Reillys ; 
they  wanted  ns  to  stipulate  with  them  as  tenants,  and  subdivide  the  lands  amongst  them 
all.  We  said  we  would  not  give  a pledge  to  any  o-ne — that  we  would  act  as  free  agents ; 
that  we  would  get  possession  of  the  land,  and  then  use  our  own  discretion  as  to  those  to 
whom  we  should  set  them  afterwards. 

35.  When  you  speak  of  the  Reillys,  do  you  speak  of  aR  six  of  them  ? — They  were  aU 
assembled  in  the  same  yard. 

36.  All  the  tenants  in  possession  ? — Yes,  and  some  of  the  tenants  from  Darvistown 
came  up.  I think  almost  all  the  tenants  upon  the  land  were  there. 

37.  Had  you  previously  to  the  first  of  May,  received  any  other  proposals  for  those 
lands  ? — Not  for  the  lands  in  the  possession  of  the  ReiUys,  or  of  Wheeler,  but  for  the 
lands  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  HopMns,  it  being  miderstood  throughout  the  country  that 
Mr.  Hopldns  would  not  take  them  again. 

38.  Simply  an  offer  for  the  fifty-two  acres  ? — Yes. 

39.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  the  amount  o;  that  proposal  was,  and  from  whom  it 
came? — It  was  dated  April  the  26th,  from  a man  of  the  name  of  Needley,  for  the  farm 
held  by  Mr.  Hopkins  at  315.  per  acre  for  those  fifiy-two  acres  which  were  under  pasture. 

I am  not  aware  that  I received  any  wi'itten  proposal  before  tliat  from  anybody ; there  was 
a person  looking  at  it,  and  he  came  up  to  me  to  endeavour  to  treat  with  me  for  it.  I 
desired  him  to  put  his  proposal  in  writing.  I never  received  any  proposal  in  writing  from 
mm,  and  therefore  I did  not  entertain  it.  On  the  1st  of  May,  Mr.  Galwey  and  I went 
dovm ; we  positively  and  distinctly  refused  to  give  them  any  promise,  and  one  of  them 
^id,  “ Then  you  will  get  no  possession  to-day,”  and  we  got  no  possession.  We  left  the 
lands  of  Parristown,  and  went  to  the  lands  of  Darvistown.  We  first  went  to  Doohng,  who 
fives  in  the  angle  of  Mr.  Hopldns’s  ground,  and  he  refused  possession ; he  was  present, 
or  some  of  liis  family,  I beheve,  and  communicated  it  to  him.  We  then  went  to  a man  of 
me  name  of  Monaghan.  I understood  Monaghan  to  have  had  the  lands  for  four*  years ; 
tfiat  they  had  been  taken  by  an  uncle  of  his  from  one  of  the  Wheelers ; that  the  residue 
oi  the  term,  about  four  years,  was  bought  for  some  consideration,  I believe  he  stated  it  to 

e £50  or  £60, 'to  get  a man  out,  and  in  order  that  he  might  have  a possessory  title  at  the 
of  the  lease ; and  after  a good  deal  of  conversation  with  Monaghan  of  that  kind— • 
aud.  Wheeler  and  Smith,  who  held  the  remainder  of  the  lauds,  were  present — they  agreed 

2F2 
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John  Smith,  es^. 


See  Patrick  cSnitfi’j 
EvidenC'U 
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to  give  posseesion ; they  gave  us  possession,  and  they  signed  a docximent,  and  we  allowed 
them  into  possession  afterwards  as  caretakers. 

40.  Was  Pat.  Smith  with  you  at  the  time  of  your  interview  with  the  Reillys? — ^Yes,  he 
was,  and  accompanied  us  all  round  the  lands ; he  made  an  exceedingly  bad  report  of  the 
familyoftheReUIystous,  and  stated  that  they  were  a dangerous  family.  Here  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  having  surrendered  the  farm.  They  undertook  to  take  charge  of  the  lands 
and  prevent  trespass,  as  long  as  they  should  be  permitted  to  occupy  them  as  caretakera, 
their  cattle  being  taken  in  at  the  rates  of  the  countiy.  This  document  is  signed  by 
Wheeler,  Monaghan,  and  Smith.  Here  is  a letter  [^producing  the  same~\  from  Pat.  Smith, 
the  postcript  of  which  is — “ Sir,  I would  not  wish  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  Reillyg, 
for  they  are  a wicked  family,  and  might  injure  me.”  We  then  advertised  the  lands  on  the 
10th  of  May.  We  sent  an  advertisement  stating  that  the  tenants  would  be  declared  on  tie 
1st  of  June.  We  then  received  proposals. 

41.  When  you  got  back  to  Dublin?— Yes;  when  we  got  back  to  Dubhn  we  recehed 
proposals  in  ■writing ; and  there  is  one  from  Pat.  Smith,  of  the  10th  May,  1843,  offeiing 
£18  19.f.  “id.  for  seventeen  acres,  two  roods,  and  thi'ce  perches. 

42.  Did  Smith’s  proposal  say  any  thing  about  the  time  when  this  rent  was  to  begin  ? — 

I will  read  the  enthe  of  Ids  proposal. — “ I beg  to  enclose  my  last  receipt  of  rents  for  that 
holding  occupied  by  me,  and  now  coining  into  yom  possession,  which  will  testify  the 
amount  of  my  yearly  rent  during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe 
that,  agreeable  *to  the  last  survey,  the  fann,  or  holding,  contains  seventeen  acres,  two 
roods,  three  perches,  for  which  I propose  to  pay  the  yearly  rent  of  £18  195.  2d.  per  year, 
during  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years.  The  land  is  now  exhausted,  and  requu-es  both 
attention  and  expense  to  make  improvement  in  sowing  gi'ass^  seeds  and  clover,  and  would 
refer  to  your  honour’s  consideration  such  rents  as  you  think  just  to  fix  upon  the  three  first 
years  of  the  above  term  to  enable  me.  Since  you  lodged  in  my  hands  a letter  of  authority, 

I have  paid  every  attention  to  the  protection  of  the  property,  and  promise  every  exertion 
of  mine  -will,  -with  pleasure,  be  forwarded  towards  your  interest  free  of  expense.” 

43.  Did  any  thing  pass  besides  this  advertisement  relative  to  the  tenant  being  allowod 

a reduction  for  the  fii’st  three  yeai^s  ? — Mr.  Galwey  had  stated  to  them  that,  from  the. 
exceedingly  exhausted  state  of  the  lauds,  and  it  was  in  my  presence,  that  they  ought  to 
get  the  lands  at  a smaller  rent  for  the  first  three  years,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  con- 
dition.  . 

44.  Was  that  stated  when  you  went  to  get  possession  of  the  lands  with  Mi-.  Galwey  7— 
Yes ; the  lands  were  in  an  exceedingly  bad  state.  This  letter  bears  date  the  12th  of  May, 
and  I probably  got  it  on  the  13th.  I see  the  post  mark  is  the  13th.  This  is  a proposal 
from  Monaghan:— “ To  pay  185.  per  Irish  acre  for  the  lands  in  his  possession  in  Darvis- 
town,  during  the  natui-al  life  or  lives  of  Darvisto'wn.  I am  ■wilhng  to  pay  that  sim  for  the 
first  three  years ; and,  when  that  time  is  expired,  I am  -willing  to  pay  21s.  per  Iiisli  aci-e 
for  that  part  of  the  lands  of  Darvistown.  If  this  be  not  con-ect,  I hope.  Sir,  you  will  Lave 
the  kindness  to  do  so  if  not  correct.”  The  letter  from  Mr.  Wheeler  is  dated  the  10th  of 
May,  1843  : — “ Sir,  I propose  to  pay  the  sum  of  £l  5s.  per  acre,  Irish  plantation  measure, 
for  fifty-six  acres,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  of  tlie  lands  of  Darvistown,  heretofore  held  by 
me  under  Mr.  Hopkins,  commencing  the  1st  day  of  this  month,  for  three  years  after.  I 
propose  to  pay  £l  IO5.  per  acre  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  lease.”  Then  there 
is  a proposal  from  Patrick  Conlan — " For  that  part  of  the  lands  of  Darvistown  lately  in  the 
possession  of  William  Hopldns,  esq.,  and  adjoining  the  demesne  wall  of  Balhnlough,  con- 
taining by  estimation  fifty-two  acres  or  thereabouts,  Irish  plantation  measure,  the  aci-eable 
rent  of  25s.  for  the  term  of  three  years,  from  the  1st  of  May,  1843  ; and  for  such  further 
term  as  you  may  think  desirable  to  give,  of  such  land,  I propose  the  rent  of  325.  6d.  per 
Irisli  acre.” 

45.  That  was  the  part  which  had  been  in  grass  ? — It  was ; and  he  proposed  to  lay  out  a 
sum  in  building,  which,  I believe,  he  was  not  able  to  do.  There  was  then  a proposal  from 
Mr.  Dyas ; I tbinlr  I gave  the  original  proposal  to  Mr.  Galwey.  His  proposal  was  26s.  au 
acre,  besides  the  tithe  rentncharge,  whatever  it  might  bo.  We  had  not  then  ascertained 
it;  but  the  amount  was  to  be  added  to  the  rent  of  265.  an  acre,  for  the  entire  lands  of 
Darvistown.  I had  not  previously  known  any  thing  of  Mr.  Dyas,  but  his  lands  adjoined 
these ; and,  from  the  state  in  which  they  were,  I certainly  felt  that  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  my  client  that  Mr.  Dyas  should  become  the  tenant ; but,  at  that  time,  I had 
not  the  slightest  intention  to  adopt  any  one,  till  Mr.  Galwey  pressed  him  upon  me,  he 
being  a principal,  and  I acting  for  Mr.  Cruise.  Mr.  Galwey  was  anxious  to  take  Mr.  Dyas, 
making  terras  with  him  that  he  should  retain  Wheeler ; or,  at  all  events,  as  we  had  a very 
good  opinion  of  Wheeler,  we  stipulated  that  he  should  have  a holding,  and  we  accepted 
Mr.  Dyas’s  proposal  upon  that  understanding.  We  told  Smith  that  ha-ving  had  some  little 
confidence  in  him,  as  soon  as  we  got  possession  of  the  lands  at  Parristown  on  the  other 
side,  wc  woidd  give  him  a farm  of  much  greater  extent  than  he  had,  and  build  liim-a  hous 
and  offices.  There  was  one  of  the  Reillys  who  was  a very  dangerous  and  bad  chai-acter, 
as  reported  to  us  by  a respectable  magistrate  and  other  persons,  and  the  other  brothers 
would  have  no  coimexion  with  him.  With  regard  to  the  other  cottier  tenants  of  Darvis- 
town, we  took  formal  possession  from  them,  and  allowed  them  to  go  back  as  caretakers, 
at  a nominal  sum,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  power  of  dismissing  them  when  we  pleaseA 
With  respect  to  letting  the  lands  to  Mr.  Dyas,  Mr.  Galwey  considered  his  proposal  me 
most  eligible ; and  Mr.  Lynch  and  himself  both  came  to  me  and  stated  that  they  accepte 
Mr.  Dyas  as  a tenant,  and,  of  course,  I could  not  refuse  to  accept  him. 
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46.  The  proposal  of  Mr.  Dyas  had  no  reference  to  the  first  three  years  5’~No  • his  nro 
posal  was  26a.  an  acre,  and  the  tithe  rent-ohai-ge  to  be  added  to  the  amount  of ’the  rent, 
■riie  tithes  were  loosely  stated  to  be  Is.  an  acre,  which  would  make  it  27s  an  acre 
: 47.  It  was  part  of  the  bargain  with  Mr.  Dyas,  that  Wheeler  should  be  retained  ^—Yea  • 
and  he  has  ^ven  Wheeler  a farm,  shifting  Mm  from  the  bad  land  to  the  good  and  he  has 
given  him  all  the  grass  land  wMch  Mr.  Hopkins  had.  ° ’ 

48.  The  agreement  with  Mr.  Dyas  was,  that  Wheeler  should  hawe  some  of  the  land  ?— 
We  bound  him  by  a eoyenant,  not  to  sub-let,  merely  sating  his  right  to  deal  with  the 
tenants  in  possession,  which  exception  we  made  to  enable  him  to  give  Mit  Wheeler  bis  isnds 

49.  Was  Wheeler  to  have  the  lands  on  the  terms  proposed,  or  was  Mr.  Dyas  to  take  the 
lands,  and  to  be  allowed  to  deal  with  Wheeler  ?— Yes ; and  he  has  given  him  better  lands 
I understand  he  has  removed  Inm  a Httle  farther  off;  and  Wheeler  came  up  to  me  ouite 
uiisohcited,  and  stated  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied;  the  people  of  the  countiw  wiked 
him  to  jom  them,  but  he  has  refused  to  do  so ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  is  looked 
upon  m the  conntiy  as^  a land  of  “ black  sheep.”  They  wiU  not,  he  says,  walk  on  the  same 
aide  of  the  way  with  Mm. 

the  amount  of  Mr  Dyas’s  tender  with  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
tenders  by  the  tenants  ?— Yes,  I did.  I am  not  prepared  with  the  calculation  at  tMs 
moment,  as  i did  not  expect  to  be  examined  this  mormug,  but  they  are  pretty  nearly  the 
same— there  may  he  a pound  or  two  of  difference  in  the  calculation  after  the  first  three 
years;  but  for  the  first  tMee  years  there  was  a sum  wMch,  if  distributed  over  the  other  three 
yeai-8,  would  make  Mr.  Hyas  s tender  beyond  the  others.  It  is  stated  in  the  papers,  by  a 
gentleman  who  brought  forward  the  charge  against  that  it  amounted  to  £2  10s 
less  than  the  sum  offered  by  the  tenants,  that  is,  after  the  expiration  of  the  three  years.  ' 

51.  Upon  making  these  calculations,  was  the  tithe  taken  into  consideration  ? Yes. 

52.  Wag  it  your  opmion,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  terms  of  the  trust  were  fiiUv  acted 
upon  by  the  acceptmce  of  tt-.  Dyas  ?-Tes,  deeide.%.  I looked  upon  the  others,  in  point 
of  Bolyenoy,  ctoractor,  and  every  thing  else,  as  greatly  inferior  to  Mr.  Dyas  Unless 
pressed  upon  by  cireumstauces,  I vyould  rather  be  disposed  to  deal  with  the  tenants  in 
possesaon , but  I did  not  feel  myself  at  perfect  hberty  to  exercise  such  a discretion. 

63.  Was  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Dyas  m writing  ?-Tes,  I think  I received  it  the  last  day 
of  May  or  the  first  day  of  June. 

64.  As  I understand  yon,  tlie  estate  was  held  in  undivided  moieties  ?— Yes  it  was 

lea^ ?-Yes“°certa^r^'^"^'  ^ 

S’  ?-Ho,  I tMnk  they  were  not. 

57.  Did  Monaghan  make  any  claim  for  compensation,  on  the  plea  of  havmg  given  so 
krp  a sum  withp  fo^  years  ?-No,  he  made  no  claim ; but  as  to  any  claim,  it  w!s  quite 
out  of  the  question,  for  I never  saw  any  land  so  completely  exhausted.  But  Mr  Dvaa 
pve  him  all  Ms  crops,  mthout  chargmg  Mm  any  rent  up  to  the  first  of  November : and  I 
Dolieve  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  lands  were  cropped. 

58.  Do  you  know  what  the  modus  in  that  country  is,  as  to  the  crops  wMch  are  allowed 
to  the  oMgoing  tenant  ?— I beheve  the  landlord  gets  the  fourth  sheaf  of  oats,  and  the 
eighth  sheaf  of  wheat.  A question  might,  however,  arise  upon  the  modus  of  the  country 
where  the  tenant  knows  that  Ms  lease  terminates  on  the  1st  of  May.  It  may  be  contended 
that  he  has  no  nght  to  sow  a spnng  crop  in  the  land,  and  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it : but 
there  is  no  question,  I believe,  as  to  the  winter  crop  of  wlieat. 

wheat  entitled  to  tMee-fourths  of  the  oats  and  seven-eighths  of  the 

60.  How  does  the  rent  go ; does  the  landlord  get  one-foiu-th  for  iiis  rent  ?— One-fourth 

01  the  oat  crop  and  one-eighth  of  the  wheat. 

61.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  it  depends  upon  such  a notice  as  you  se’wed  upon 

the  tenants,  havmg  been  duly  served  upon  the  party  ?— I do  not  know.  I tMnk  it  is 
lather  independent  of  that ; but  that  they  had  notice,  there  can  be  no  question.  Monaghan 
was  allowed  Ms  potatoes,  and  he  was  also  aUowed  to  have  his  cattle  upon  the  grass,  at 
one-half  the  usual  rates.  - is 

62  Had  any  tWng  passed  between  yon  .and  ID.  Dyas,  or,  to  yonr  knowledge,  between 
Mr.  Dyas  and  Mr.  Galwey.  relative  to  the  letting  of  those  lands,  previonsly,  to  the  Slst  of 

2 ®“lwey  mentioned  to  Mr.  Dyas,  that  he  shonld  be  very  glad  if  he  wonld 

send  m Ins  proposata ; and  I considered  ffom  the  state  of  his  lands,  and  his  respeotabihty 
m the  county,  that  he  was  a most  eligible  tenant ; but  we  did  not  agree  upon  my  line  of 
conduct  to  be  pursued,  except  when  the  proposals  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
onSed  “ware  .of  Mr.  Galwey  having  expressed  any  opinion,  as  to  Monaghan  being 

BomelSo  ’•  “onaghan  has  stated  it,  and  he  may  have  expressed 

some  opimon  of  the  kind  ; and,  in  consequence  of  that.  Mr.  Dyas  is  stated  to  have  given 
om  of  V ’"‘f  J understood  him  to  be  fully  satisfied.  Mr.  Dyas  has  been  kept 
onl  of  possesHou  of  Monaghan  s farm,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  for  several  months,  although 
Sovember  last"  ‘■'o  haJLyeai-s  rent,  which  became  due  on  the  1st  of 

onMsJoo^f^®^  y.O”  goiog  to  the  lands  of  Daiwistown,  there  was  an 

to  givmg  up  possession  ? — Yes. 

. And  th^  in  consequence  of  some  conversation  that  passed  between  Monaghan> 
Smith,  ]^.  (Mlwey,  and  yourself,  they  consented  to  give  up  possession,  and 
gned  a paper  to  the  effect,  that  they  would  enter  as  caretakers  ? Yes. 


IStkJanvart/,  I844. 

35. 

John  Soiitli, 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


IfiiS  January,  1844.  66.  Are  you  able  to  state  whetber  any  thing  took  place,  as  to  the  future  tenancy  of  the 

~~  land  ? — We  said  simply  we  would  receive  proposals,  but  we  gave  no  promise. 

35.  g».  inducement  held  out  to  them,  to  lead  them  to  suppose  that  their  pro- 

Jolm  Smith,  esq.  -would  be  taken  in  preference  to  any  other  tenders  ?— No,  none  in  the  world,  to  my 

knowledge  ; there  was  a hesitation  on  their  parts  to  give  up  possession,  and  they  wanted 
to  bind  us  to  some  agreement,  but  I distinctly  stated,  that  I would  act  towards  them,  as  I 
did  with  the  tenants  of  Parristown ; and  then  after  saying  they  were  willing  to  give  up 
possession,  I boimd  them  by  that  letter. 

68.  Nothing  passed  as  to  an  allowance  for  the  first  three  years? — Tes;  Mi\  Galwey 
stated,  that  whoever  took  the  land,  he  thought  they  ought  to  get  it  at  a lesser  rent  for 
the  first  three  years,  than  for  the  rest  of  the  term  i &at  was  3ilr.  Galwey  s opinion,  in 
order  to  bring  the  land  into  something  like  good  condition. 

69.  Is  there  any  difference  now  made  to  Mr.  Dyas,  between  the  rent  he  pays  for  the 
first  three  years  and  the  others? — None. 

70.  Did  Mr.  Dyas  pay  any  fine  ?— No  fine  ; and  I am  glad  to  have  an  ^opportunity  of 
stating,  that  he  neither  gave  nor  offered,  nor  was  any  thing  expected  m the  way  of  bonus, 
fine,  or  any  consideration  of  any  Mnd,  to,  or  by  me. 

71.. He  simply  holds  the  lands  under  that  proposal ?— Yes ; and  I beheve  he  has 
expended  a very  large  sum  upon  them.  , o tt 

72.  Does  he  hold  a considerable  quantity  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  /—Yes,  I believe 
he  does. 

73.  Is  he  a grazier  ? — Yes. 

74.  You  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  rent?— No  ; the  farm  was  open  to  the  road,  I never 
saw  a more  wretched  place.  Mr.  Dyas  has  enclosed  it  by  a wall,  and  he  has  put  it  in  a 
proper  state  now  to  be  laid  down,  and  otherwise  improved ; and  he  has  expended  £300, 
as  I have  reason  to  beheve,  upon  it  since  he  has  got  it. 

75.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  the  effect  of  tliis  new  letting  upon  the  cottier  tenants 
who  were  there  ?— I understand  none  of  them  have  been  disturbed.  Mr.  Dyas  has  put 
them  in  the  same  position  hi  which  they  stood  under  Mr.  Hopkins ; but  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  has  taken  an  active  part  against  me,  said  that  we  were  bound  to  continue 
them  in  possession  as  tenants. 

76.  At  the  time  the  tenants  who  had  been  in  occupation  of  the  lands  of  Darvistown 
made  that  tender,  did  they  then,  or  at  any  other  time,  say  they  were  provided  with 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  ? — No,  never  at  any  time,  that  I was  apprised  of. 

77.  You  considered  "Wheeler  a tenant  who  might  be  faii-ly  expected  to  pay  his  rent  ? — 
I believe  he  had  nothing  to  spare,  and  was  dependent  upon  his  growing  crops  for  the  rent, 
and  that  if  we  had  let  to  him,  we  could  not  expect  tQl  the  next  crops  came  round,  to 
receive  any  rent  from  him. 

78.  There  would  be  no  rent  due  till  then?— I mean  the  crops  for  the  next  summer. 
They  are  still  indebted  to  Mr.  Hopldns, — not  Wheeler,  he  has  since  paid,  hut  the  Reillys  are 
indebted  to  him,  and  they  are  stated  to  have  said,  that  they  never  witL  pay. 

79.  Have  you  reason  to  beheve,  and  do  you  beheve,  upon  your  oath,  that  they  were, 
and  are  in  debt  to  their  previous  landlord? — Yes,  I have  reason  to  beheve  that  the 
RoiUys  are  ; but  "Wheeler,  when  he  was  in  town,  told  me  he  had  paid. 

80.  That  has  been  paid  since  you  let  the  land  ?— Yes.  "Wheeler  was  in  debt  only  for 
the  gale  due  the  first  of  May,  hut  the  Reihys  ai'e  stOl  in  arrear  for  that  gale,  or  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  as  I am  given  to  miderstand. 

81.  How  soon  after  the  rent  was  legally  due,  was  Mr.  Hopkins  in  the  habit  of  settlmg 
the  rent  with  you  ? — He  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  his  rent  in  about  three  months. 

82.  He  paid  the  May  rent  before  the  Novemh^er  rent  was  due  ? — Yes ; he  held  it  at 
about  16s.  Irish. 

83.  What  is  the  practice  with  the  tenantry  in  that  part  of  Ireland ; is  it  usual  to  allow  a 
hanging  gale  ? — Yes  ; but  iny  client  was  always  pressed  for  money  in  Amei'ica,  and  he  lias 
often  urged  me  so  strongly,  that  I have  been  obliged  to  apply  to  Mr.  Hopldns  for  it  before 
the  usual  time. 

84.  In  what  way  is  the  rent  disposed  of  when  you  get  it?: — I send  the  proportion  of  it 
which  I receive,  short  of  the  instalment  payable  to  the  judgment  creditor,  to  my  principal 
in  America ; and  he  sometiinos  vuites  to  me  before  it  is  duo,  to  advance  it  for  him ; and  I 
have  aUowed  discount  upon  its  being  paid  immediately  after  it  became  due. 

85.  Your  connexion  with  those  lands  is  merely  acting  professionally  for  the  propnetor 

of  one  of  the  moieties  ? — Yes,  that  is  all.  . i.  • 

86.  Is  Conlan  on  the  land  now  ? — No ; we  did  not  consider  that  he  had  any  cl^n,  ha\mig 
only  the  grass  ; and  one  of  the  gentlemen  came  to  me  and  told  me  I had  no  right  to 
possess  Conlan,  that  I should  have  given  him  a lease.  With  respect  to  the  lands  at  Parns- 
town,  upon  coming  to  town,  having  been  refused  possession,  I thought  it  my  duty  to  bnng 
an  ejectment.  "We  got  no  proposal  except  from  Smallon,  wbo  was  represented  to  be  a 
very  honest  man,  and  we  proposed  to  give  him  an  increased  quantity,  amounting  to  ten 
acres.  I brought  an  action  of  ejectment  in  Trinity  Term  and  got  an  habere,  but  did  not 
execute  it.  Mr.  Galwey  and  I went  down  and  offered  to  deal  with  three  of  the  ReiUys 
They  said  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  brother  Terence,  that  he  did  not  pay 
any  rent,  though  he  had  derived  an  equal  benefit, — that  he  had  paid  no  rent,  nor  tithe,  nor 
cess, — that  the  whole  burden  feU  upon  Peter  and  Michael,  the  other  brothers,  who  were 
tenants  to  Mr.  Hopldns.  They  said  they  would  have  no  connexion  with  their  brothej: 
Terence,  if  we  bound  bim  up  with  them.  1 said,  “ And  yet  you  wish  us  to  take  him  as  a 
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tenant they  said  “ We  want  you  to  di-ride  the  land  amongst  us.”  We  proposed  to  let  it  January,  I844j 

to  them  at  245.,  and  to  deal  -with  them  as  joint  lessees.  They  refused  to  ha-pe  any  connexion  

Tvith  theii'  other  brother.  35, 

87.  You  did,  in  poiiit  of  fact,  propose  to  deal  with  those  who  were  the  tenants  of  Mr. 

Hopkins,  with  the  addition  of  one  other  brother  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

88.  But  you  did  not  choose  to  be  forced  to  deal  with  all  the  family  ?— No,  and  more  par- 
ticularly with  Terence  Reilly,  who  was  represented  by  the  other  brothers  themselves,  and 
by  Pat.  Smith,  to  be  a very  bad  character ; that  a sessions  never  passed  that  he  did  not 
bring  some  of  the  family  before  the  court,  or  the  family  bring  Mm  to  the  sessions,  and  yet 
Tfe  were  to  take  him  as  a tenant.  They  also  wanted  us  to  make  ditches,  and  put  fences 
Tvhere  there  were  none  before.  We  proposed  to  deal  with  three  of  the  ReiBys,  and  to 
diride  the  farms  for  them.  I drew  up  a proposal  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  Galwey,  but  he 
Md  not  accede  to  it.  That,  however,  increased  my  anxiety  to  deal  with  the  three  ReOlys. 

We  proposed  to  run  ditches  at  our  o-wn  expense,  and  divide  the  farms  in  three  or  four 
lots ; yet  they  would  not  accede  to  it,  but  insisted  upon  our  retaining  all  the  members  of 
the  family,  and  subdividing  the  farms  amongst  them. 

89.  Ai-e  the  Reillys  still  in  possession  of  the  lands? — Yes.  They  were  dispossessed 
under  the  /ladere  by  Mr.  Galwey.  He  demanded  the  /tadere  from  me,  and  inrited  them  to 
make  some  arrangement  with  Mm ; but  he  was  not  able  to  bring  them  to  terms,  and  he 
went  down,  I understand,  and  executed  the  habere,  and  let  tbern  M as  caretakers,  and 
there  they  remain  for  the  present. 

90.  Are  they  in  possession  of  the  houses  ?— Yes ; and  they  have  their  cattle  on  the  land 
too.  Mr.  Galwey  will  not  let  them  plough  the-Jands,  but  he  has  agreed  to  accept  a certain 
gum  for  the  grazing  of  them,  up  to  the  1st  of  May. 

91.  Can  they  remain  caretakers  imder  that  agreement? — I imderstand  the  agreement 
to  be,  that  their  cattle  should  graze  upon  the  farm,  but  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
exercise  any  ownersMp  over  it.  I should  -wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  an 
expression  attributed  to  me.  It  was  said  that  Maiy  Reilly  was  in  a weak  state,  and  that 
it  might  he  dangerous  to  remove  her ; and  it  was  stated  that  I said  she  might  lie  out  in 
the  garden.  I declare  I never  made  use  of  any  such  expression.  It  was  Mr.  Galwey  who 
addi-essed  her ; and  we  would  have  put  her  back,  or  any  person  in  that  state,  as  may  be 
supposed  by  the  family  being  there  now.  It  was  tMs  Pat.  Smith,  and  Conlan,  who,  I 
learn,  got  up  the  whole  thhrg.  Pat.  Smith  proposed  for  a portion  of  Parristown,  and  it  was 
an-anged  that  he  should  hpe  a large  portion  of  it,  if  the  ReiUys  and  he  could  only  agree 
amongst  themselves  as  to  its  exact  position  and  extent.  He  sent  me  in  a proposal  for  ■ it 
and  we  were  to  build  him  a house  and  offices.  He  was  thus  to  get  a part  of  Parristown' 
and  not  to  be  put  under  rent  till  the  November  following,  and  to  have  Ms  outgoing  crop 
on  the  other  side.  I have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  I had  not  acted  as  f did,  I 
should  not  now  be  in  a condition,  perhaps,  to  retain  the  property  for  Mr.  Cruise.  I think 
itwoMd  be  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  co-urt,  if  the  rent  was  not  regularly. paid  to  me. 

There  is  a hea-vy  charge  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  a security  he  entered  into  for  a cousin ; 
and  I am  bound,  by  a consent  order,  to  pay  the  instalments  within  three  months  after  they 
are  due,  or  on  demand  afterwards,  otherwise  -the  receiver  goes  in  under  the  consent  order. 

I keep  off  the  receiver,  by  the  pmictual  payment  of  the  half-yearly  instalment,  and  I some- 
times pay  it  before  I receive  it.  I have  no  interest  in  the  matter. 

92.  It  was  that  consideration  wMch  induced  you  to  recommend  the  acceptance  of  Mr. 

Dyas  ? — It  was  that  consideration,  and  the  opinion  I entertained  of  Mr.  Dyas’s  character 
aad  solvency,  wMch  induced  me  to  concur  with  Mr.  Galwey  in  the  acceptance  of  Ms  proposal. 

93.  Do  you  receive  other  rents  besides  those  arising  out  of  the  lands  in  question  ?— I 
do,  from  several  other  townlands. 

[ The  witness  witkdrewi^ 


Mr.  'Robert  Purdon,  sworn  and  examined. 

36 

1.  You  have  been  employed  by  Mr.  Griffith  upon  Ms  valuation  ? — Yes,  I have.  Mr*  Robert  Pm-don. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  so  employed  ? — It  is  now  upwards  of  nine  years. 

3.  In  what  part  of  the  country  have  you  been  more  particularly  engaged  ? — At  first  I ' 
was  employed  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ; and  latterly  in  Leinster,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Oormaught  also. 

counties  ? — In  the  north  of  Ireland,  I was  engaged  in  Antrim,  Down,  and  a 
httle  m Armagh ; in  Tyrone,  Donegal,  and  Fermanagh.  In  Leinster,  I was  engaged  in 
me  counties  of  Louth,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Longford,  Ifildare,  Wexford,  Wicklow,  and 
baivow ; and  in  Connaught,  I was  engaged  in  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sb'go.  I tliink  I 
have  mentioned  all  the  counties  I have  been  engaged  in,  but  I possibly  may  recollect 
some  others.  i.  j j 

5.  In  wMch  of  the  counties  in  wMch  you  have  been  engaged,  have  the  valuations  been 
completed  ? — F or  all  those  counties  1 was  engaged  in  in  the  north  of  Ireland  the  valuations 
Jiave^  been  completed,  and  several  in  Leinster  and  Connaught  j I could  furnish,  by  a httle 
consideration,  the  names  of  them. 

6.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  commissioners,  as  distinctly  as  you  can,  what  is  the 
St  process  when  you  commence  a valuation  ? — The  first  process  is  to  examine  the  land} 

n price  it  according  to  a scale  of  value  wMch  Mr.  Griffith  estabhshed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  valuation. 

• ■ mean  by  the  scale,  the  scale  of  prices  ? — I mean  the  scale  of  value  for  each 
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particular  description  of  land  we  examine ; wliich  value  we  determine  very  much  hy  a 
comparison  with  other  lands  already  valued  elsewhere  by  that  scale,  our  object  being  to 
value  similar  lands  at  similar  prices,  wherever  we  find  them.  If  a man  has  a good  memory, 
he  knows  at  what  he  valued  a field  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  ; and  when  he  comes  to  the 
county  of  Louth,  if  he  meets  with  a field  of  a similar  qu^ty,  he  has  the  former  case  in  his 
mind  to  guide  Ifim.  That  is  the  first  part  of  the  process ; as  soon  as  we  do  that,  we  send 
up  our  notes  to  Mr.  Griffith’s  office,  where  the  different  other  circumstances  afiecting  the 
value  of  the  land  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  applied  to  that  winch  is  the  groundwork 
of  the  valuation. 

8.  Must  not  the  first  part  of  yom*  duty  be  to  ascertain  in  what  class  the  land  of  a par- 
ticular  townland  is  to  be  placed  ? — ^Yes,  and  to  value  it  at  the  same  price  at  which  we  had 
placed  similar  lands  in  similar  situations ; the  prices  vary  according  to  its  capabilities  and 
nature. 

9.  Do  you  take  any  pains  to  ascertain  practically  what  has  been  the  average  amount  of 
produce  from  the  land? — Yes,  I do;  I endeavour  to  test  my  own  valuations  upon  Mr. 
Griffith’s  scale,  by  inquiries  of  the  more  intelligent  people  I meet  with  in  the  country.  I 
do  that,  because  it  tends  to  satisfy  my  own  mind  that  I am  going  on  steadily  upon  the 
original  scale,  which  Mi\  Griffith  set  out  upon. 

10.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  county  cess  and  other  charges? — ^We  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  them;  the  purpose  for  which  the  valuation  is  being  made,  is, 
I believe,  for  the  collection  or  applotraeut  of  the  county  cess  upon  the  different  town- 
lands. 

11.  And  your  business  is  to  put  a value  upon  the  particular  townlands  in  respect  to 
their  capabilities  ? — Yes,  according  to  oiu-  impressions. 

12.  Do  you  put  that  value  with  reference  to  the  existing  state  of  the  land  as  to  culti- 
vation, or  do  you  form  your  opiiuon  of  the  capacity  of  the  land  if  properly  cultivated? — 
We  are  guided  by  the  natm-al  capabilities  and  qualities  of  the  soil,  more  than,  by  its 
temporary  condition.  It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  favourable  im- 
jmession  which  the  good  condition  of  land  will  always  convey ; but  it  is  not  the  principle  by 
which  Mr.  Giiffith  would  wish  to  determine  the  value,  so  much  as  by  the  natural  pemanent 
qualities  of  the  soU. 

13.  Then  the  valuation  of  land  in  a good  state  of  cultivation  is  something  lower  than 

the  valuation  of  land  in  a bad  state  ? — Yes.  s 

14.  May  it  not  happen  that  land  badly  cultivated,  if  its  character  be  good,  may  be 
valued  higher  than  land  properly  cultivated,  if  its  character  is  not  good, — does  that 
sometimes  occur  ? — It  sometimes  does  happen ; but  in  a valuation  of  tliis  nature,  wliich  is  to 
be  the  foundation  for  taxation,  w'e  cannot  safely  go  upon  any  other  standard  than  tlie  per- 
manent chai-acter  of  the  land ; one  man  may  cultivate  his  land  well,  but  twenty  year's 
hence  it  may  not  be  in  the  occupation  of  such  a tenant. 

15.  Does  it  follow,  then,  that,  if  the  county  charges  are  regulated  upon  that  principle  of 
valuation,  a man  who  cultivates  Ins  land  well,  \vill  pay  a less  amount  of  county  cess  than 
a man  wdio  cultivates  Iris  land  badly? — ^Yos,  decidedly,  that  is  the  first  effect  of  it ; the 
industrious  man  will  not  be  pressed  on  more  than  any  other. 

16.  Supposing  that  a towmland  in  your  books,  is  valued  in  the  manner  you  have 
described,  not  by  the  good  state  of  cultivation  of  the  farm,  but  tire  properties  of  the  soil, 
and  tlrat  the  anrount  is  fixed  by  bringiirg  out  the  value  of  each  mdividual  field  in  the 
townland ; if  the  parties  who  make  the  applotmerrt  do  irot  follow  the  same  rule  which  you 
hold,  may  it  not  happen,  that  a man  whose  farm  is  in  a good  state  of  cultivation,  may  be 
mulcted  at  a higher  rate,  though  the  land  has  not  such  valuable  properties  as  other  land 
according  to  youi'  valuation  ? — I should  thirrk  a good  deal  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of 
tho  apjdotment  of  the  townlands.  Where  the  values  put  upon  each  portion  are  not 
followed,  there  may  be  considerable  injustice  done,  arrd  it  would  be  unfair  to  assess  a man 
holding  the  bad  pari;  at  the  same  arrrount  as  another  holding  the  good  part. 

17.  Is  not  that  likely  to  take  place  imless  the  applotmerrt  is  made  by  parties  who  follow 
the  same  rule  which  you  do  ? — Yes,  I am  rather  inclined  to  tliink  it  is  in  some  instances. 

18.  Have  you  ever  read  the  oath  w'hich  those  applotters  are  obliged  to  take? — I 
have. 

19.  If  they  keep  that  oath,  would  that  be  the  case? — Strictly,  ceiiainly  not ; they  are 
to  do  it  without  mvour,  affection,  or  malice,  and  strictly  and  fairly,  according  to  their 
judgment.  The  applotments  which  I am  awaro  of  having  been  made,  were  made  under 
the  grand  jury  act. 

20.  No.  25  of  the  instructions  of  the  valuator  states,  that  in  fixing  the  value  on  laud,  tire 
valuator  is  to  act  as  if  he  was  employed  by  a liberal  larrdlord  to  value  the  land  for  letting, 
to  a respectable  tenant,  at  the  their  agreed  average  price  for  agricultural  pi'oduce  ; am  I to 
understand  that  that  is  the  piiirciplo  which  you  adopt  ? — It  is  upoir  that  principle  that 
Mr.  Griffith  established  his  scale  of  value  at  the  commencement  of  the  valuation,  and  we 
are  endeavouriug  to  cany  it  out. 

21.  Ill  fixing  the  value,  do  you  suppose  tho  landlord  or  tenant  to  pay  the  comity  rates 
aud  other  charges? — We  suppose  the  tenant  is  to  pay  them,  and  tire  value  we  put  on  the 
land  is  only  a moderate  landlord’s  rent. 

22.  Do  you  comprise  tithe  or  tithe  rent-charge  among' the  charges  to  he  paid  by  the 
tenant  ? — No  ; we  consider  the  rent  to  he  exclave  of  dl  charges  whatever,  ti-ffie  rent- 
charge  as  well  as  every  other. 

23.  But,  practically,  at  the  time  this  valuation  commenced,  the  landlord  did  not  pay 
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tat  we  do  not  consider  the  valuation  wo  put  on  includes  any  tiling  but  the 
landlord’s  rent.  •'  ^ 

21.  Suppose  the  landM  to  pay  the  rcnt-chai-go  and  county  rates,  would  not  the 
valuation  be  higher  than  if  the  tenant  W!B  supposed  to  pay  thorn  ?_Ycs,  if  it  was  supposed 
it  was  included;  but  we  have  nothng  to  do  with  that,  it  is  the  landlord’s  rent  we  endeavour 
to  fii — landlord  s share  of  the  produce  of  the  land. 

25.  In  order  to  form  youi-  idea  of  the  landlord's  share  of  the  produce  of  the  land  must 
you  not  in  the  £rst  instance,  endeavour  to  form  an  idea  of  the  whole  gross  produce  of  the 
land?-Yes.  surely  ; those  are  considerations  of  course  to  wliich  attentiSn  was  given  in 
the  original  formation  of  the  scale,  but  in  the  practical  workhig  of  the  svstem  the 
valuators  have  only  to  carry  on  their  valuation  by  a comparison  with  what  has  been  done 
previously. 

26.  Is  not  the  scale  in  reality  a scale  of  quantities,  and  not  of  iniccs  Tliere  are  nnVns 

feed  for  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  the  valuator  is  bound  to  keep  in  view  With 
regard  to  the  state  of  culture,  Mr.  Giiffith  is  obHged  to  consider  the  state  of  culture  in  the 
country  generaUy;  he  cannot  he  guided  by  the  particular  cultm-e  in  a small  locality  he 
must  take  the  state  of  cultime  in  the  country  generaUy.  If  he  was  to  value  each  locaUtv 
according  to  its  culture,  the  industrious  farmer  would  be  taxed  too  heavily  while  the 
ifldolent  would  escape.  ^ 

27.  How  far  m pur  valuation  do  you  take  into  accomit  the  conyenionce  of  the  markets 
or  the  facihjr  of  obtaining  manure  or  fuol?-AU  those  matters  are  taken  into  consideration 
before  the  hnal  value  is  fixed,  and  this  is  done  by  the  application  of  per  centao-es  to  the 
vduators  “field  pipes,  either  m addition  or  deduction,  according  to  the  situation  or 
arcumstanps  affec^^^^  land,  and  is  carried  on,  according  to  the  rules  aud  calculations 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Gnffith,  m his  “instructions  and  acted  upon  in  his  office. 

28.  In  making  pur  cMcuIations,  how  far  do  they  come  into  your  consideration  ? Our 

observatiras  e^end  mostly  to  tlie  value  of  the  soil,  and  we  send  that  in  to  Mr.  Griffith’s 
office.  If  the  land  is  nep  a market,  an  addition  is  made ; if  it  is  unfavoui-able,  with  resnect 
to  markets,  a deduction  is  made. 

29.  For  avaipple,  in  valmng  land  near  the  sea  shore,  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply 
rfja  manure,  do  you  mcrcase  the  value  ?-Yos;  it  is  done  before  the  valuation  is  finally 

30.  Is  it  done  by  you  in  the  first  instance  ?— Wo,  it  is  done  subsecinently 

31  Them  your  busmess  in  the  first  stage  of  the  valuation  is  merely  to  doteimine  the 
quality  of  the  soil  ?—That  is  the  business  of  those  whom  Mr.  Grifiith  calls  his  ordinary 
valuators,  tile  persons  who  go  and  value  the  land,  and  lay  it  out  in  lots;  then  he  gets 
ta  check  valuator  to  go  over  the  county,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  furnish  him  with  ns  much 
mformation  as  he  can. 

32.  Are  you  at  present  employed  as  a valuator,  or  a check  valuator?— At  present  I am 
employed  as  a check  valuator. 

33.  Have  you  any  means  of  statmg  how  far  iu  different  counties  the  valuation  you  have 

fixed  upon  land,  accords  with  the  letting  value  of  those  lands  at  tlie  rack  rent  ’ I can  stato 

my  geiieral  impessions  upon  it.  If  I was  caUed  upon  to  give  many  particular  instances, 

m my  power  to  do  so;  generally  speaking,  Mr.  Giffiith’s  valuation  is 
undei  the  letting  value,  hut  it  vanes  very  much  in  different  localities 

34.  Do  you  find  that  it  vaiies  upon  different  descriptions  of  land— for  instance,  does  it 
WJ  more  upon  hght  knd,  than  upon  day  land  ?— Yes,  where  the  land  is  of  a cold  strong 

uu™  the  bears  a higher  rate  to  the  rent  paid  than 

E ™ 1?  f exceptions  to  that,  it  would  not  be  just  to  state 

lUs  bemg  generally  the  case ; it  does  vary  much  m different  loeahties  in  reference  to  the 

m ■ '71.'“*  f ° the  cause  of  that  variation  ?— One  of  the  chief  causes 

7'*°m  *'*"?  ,*'"'*  taelligence  and  industry  appHed  to  tho  land,  yon  are  then 

Griffith’s  valnatio, fas  finally  made  iX  fefentP 

0bSva7tV%*f  *f“*®*‘  ‘-onJOCt  which  lias  come  under  your  own 

fcl2°  vVf  7?  “■■■  Griffith’s  valuation  was  not  more  than  half 

BodmuStfa^f ' ° ''“I'taion  exceeded  tho  rent  upon 

ke1L^”hTsf2u';°ff*'‘''‘  occm?-In  oxtonsive  cKstriets  of  the  north  of 

of  Autelm  -T  Vtaer  tho  rout ; I would  instance  tho  comities 

4fi  T ^ where  that  was  most  the  case. 

'mI-  GriffirhTviSn*!^ 

I mention  thp  iiM  \ not  think  it  right  to  attribute  it  to  any  0110  cause  ; 

41  probably  being  one  of  the  principal  causes. 

ductive  ffi  contributed  to  render  the  soil  more  pro- 

42  A .1  *1”®°  counties  / — Yes,  very  much  so.  ^ 

JaadlOTl  ^ i-ent?-They  pay  a higher  rent  to  the 

3-  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  are  there  other  matters  which  enable  tlicm  to  do  that,  for 

2G 
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instance,  the  existence  of  manufactures? — It  was  that  probably  wkch  gave  them  a spirit 
of  industry,  and  made  them  more  attentive  to  their  farms ; but,  in  a conaderablo  part  of 
the  north,  there  is  much  difference  in  the  state  of  cultivation.  Ton  will  find  in  the  same 

county  very  good  and  very  indifferent  cultm-e.  , , 

44.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  does  it  appear  to  you  that  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
culture  between  the  occupiers  of  small  and  of  large  farms  ? Generally  spealong,  there  are 
not  very  large  farms  in  any  part  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  except  m mountain  districts, 
where  they  are  applied  to  rearing  cattle  or  sheep.  The  arable  land  is  generally  in 

45.  Then,  in  that  part  of  Ireland  where  smaU  farms  prevail,  the  mode  of  culture  appeam 

to  be  good?— Yes,  in  that  part ; but  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  m other  parts  of  Ii-elaud, 
where  there  are  small  farms.  , 

46.  In  the  course  of  your  visits  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  have  you  had  an 
opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion,  whether  there  is  much  land  upion  which  the  amount  of 
gross  produce  could  ho  considerably  increased  by  draining  and  other  improvements?- 
There  arc  very  largo  tracts  of  land,  which  are  partly  cultivated  at  present,  which,  by  a 
better  system  of  draining  and  culture,  could  bo  rendered  much  more  pn-oductivc. 

47.  Does  that  observation  apply  to  different  parts  of  Ireland?— I think  it  apphes  to  the 

^^4^8^  Sve  Ton  foiTned  any  opinion  whether  the  outlay  of  capital  upon  such  improvements 
is  lilcGly  to  produce  a fair  return?— There  arc  many  cases,  where  certain  lands  might  he 
very  much  improved,  and  I am  of  opinion,  would  produce  a vexj  fair  retuim  for  the 
necessary  outlay ; hut,  generally  speaking,  those  arc  lands  which  have  been  partly  cultivated, 
or  placed  in  favourable  situations.  , . . •tit, 

49.  You  consider  that  capital  would  bo  better  employed  m improving  lands  winch  have 
been  partly  cultivated,  than  in  endeavouring  to  bring  mto  cultivation  broken  or  waste 
lands  9— Yes  I should  say  so,  generally,  hut  there  arc  exceptions.  1 think  those  lands  that 
arc  gonoially  Hold  and  waste  ale  frequently  found  in  unfavourable  situations,  and  HaUo  to 
great  difficulties  in  improvement. 

60.  Such  as  the  height  above  the  sea? — Yes. 

51.  And  the  clistaucc  from  lime?— That  is  another  great  objection. 

52.  Ai-c  there  not  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  considerable  tracts  of  land  situate  at  a 
moderate  elevation,  and  not  being  strictly  bog,  which  might  be  brought  into  cultivation 
with  some  advantage  ?— That  it  would  admit  of  being  brought  into  cultivation  there  is 
very  little  doubt ; but  if  the  question  is,  whether  it  would  bo  a profitable  mvestment  of 

capital,  I should  have  my  doubts  upon  it. 

53.  Do  you  consider  that  the  objection  yon  have  stated  apphes  equally  to  mountain 
land  and  hog  ?— Mountain  land  above  a certain  elevation,  and  where  there  is  an  inferior 
sub-soil.  It  applies  equally  to  soft  red  bog ; but  there  are  some  considerable  tracts  of 
mountain  land  easily  drained,  and  with  a good  suh-soil,  which  would  he  reclaimed  with 


advantage.  n -i  • ■ n vi 

54.  Is  there  much  land  which  could  he  improved  by  sm-face-drammg  lor  pasture,  hie 


that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland?— Very  little  of  it  has  been 
improved  in  that  way.  There  is  a good  deal  of  mountain  where  the  pasture  could  be  much 
improved  by  it.  In  the  Sligo  mountains,  I saw  districts  where  the  pasture  might  be  greatly- 
improved  by  it.  . , . o m,  y • J 

55.  Do  you  know  of  any  districts  where  they  have  practised  it?— They  have  practised 
it,  I am  informed,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  hut  to  a very  little 
extent.  Every  mountain  district  presents  small  spots  improved  by  it,  where  the  facilities 


wore  great.  . . , , • , i 

56.  It  is  part  of  your  business  to  value  bmldmgs  in  connexion  with  the  general  valua- 
tion?—I have  not  been  latterly  engaged  in  that  part  of  the  business  ; it  is  chiefly  upon 


land  that  I have  been  engaged.  . . . 

57.  Supposing  a tenant  to  have  the  right  to  claim  compensation  at  the  expiration  ot 
a lease  for  improvements,  either  to  Ms  lauds  or  Iris  buildings,  do  you  think  there  would 
be  any  great  difficulty  in  estimating  the  value  of  those  improvements  ?— Thero_  is  some 
difficulty.  I should  think  it  more  desirable,  if  the  amount  to  he  laid  out  in  improve- 
ments was  determined  on  before  the  improvements  took  place  ; it  is  difficult  to  determme 
it  afterwards.  It  is  frequently  impossible  to  please  both  parties.  The  tenant  claims  more 
than  the  landlord  will  allow,  and  it  is  difficult,  after  a lapse  of  years,  to  detenmne  what 
would  ho  a just  and  proper  sum  to  allow  the  tenant.  I state  that  as  a general  impression 


which  occurs  to  me.  . 

58.  Supposing  the  tenant  to  have  a right  to  claim  compoiisation  for  improvements,  m 

the  event  of  his  giving  previous  notice  to  the  landlord  of  what  those  improvements  -were 
to  he,  do  you  think  that  difficulty  would  be  diminished  ?— Yes,  vciy  much ; for,  _m  tot 
case,  the  landlord,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  would  make  inquiry,  aud  detennmo  the 
amount  ho  would  ho  willing  to  allow.  That  would  probably  define  the 
improvement  and  allowance  in  that  case ; hut,  after  a lapse  of  time,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  just  ahowanee  to  he  made  to  the  tenant  for  his  share  of  the  improvements 
upon  the  soil ; for  there  is  a great  deal  in  the  tiUago  and  draining  of  land,  which  does  not 
appear,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  has  been  done,  without  knowing  the  state  -vvlucu 
the  land  was  fonnerly  in.  , i x .tlnn 

59.  K the  tenant  were  to  bo  given  the  power  to  call  upon  his  landlord,  to  sancuo 
certain  improvementa  upon  the  soil,  and  in  the  event  of  a clieagi-ecmont  aa  to  the  extent  o 
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toe  improYommts  the  was  to  be  referred  to  arbitration,  or  some  other  tribnnal,  15,4  1844 

do  jou  think  that  a fair  decision  codd  be  come  to  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  land  of  — 

the  conntiy  f— Persons  who  had  had  an  acquaintance  with  the  ralue  of  land  in  the  country  36. 

would  be  the  best  persons  to  decide  upon  matters  of  that  description  In  some  few 
districts  It  would  be  rather  iMcult  to  get  a tribunal  possessing  the  requisite  intelligence 
to  dearie  upon  it,  they  imght  giye  then-  opimons  as  to  what  was  reasonable,  but  mdoss 
the  former  state  of  the  holding  is  weU  asceitanied,  it  is  yeiy  difficult  to  airiye  at  the  inst 
allowance  to  be  made  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  ® 

60,  Me®s  you  had  seen  the  land  preyiously,  would  you  in  any  degi-ee  determine  to 
what  extent  the  tenant  had  been  repaid  by  mcreased  crops  ?_I  do  not  see  how  yon  could 
do  ,t  unless  you  had  seen  the  land  which  was  improyod.  If  you  see  laud  worth  £l  ner 
acre,  how  could  you  say  what  it  ms  worth  twenty  years  before  ? If  the  yalue  of  the  llnd 
had  been  known  prcyionsly  to  tho  commencement  of  the  improyement,  yon  might  get  at 
tlio  yalue  when  the  improvement  was  in  Ml  operation ; and  then  the  difference  hetwLn 
toe  two  values  might  he  seme  test  as  to  the  sum  that  was  laid  out.  It  is  a quesilr  of 
adjustment  and  a yeiy  difflcnlt  one  as  to  how  much  should  be  allowed  to  the  tLanhld 
how  much  to  the  lanffiord;  we  find  lands  at  present  worth  14s.  or  15s.  an  acre  in  mountain 
distnets,  where  wo  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe,  that  ton  years  ago,  they  were  not  worth 

and  that  in  most  oSes 

has  been  done  cluofiy  by  the  tenant ; the  landlord  may  have  made  some  allowance  ■ it  is 
toefore  aimitter  of  proper  mqmry  how  much  the  landlord  has  allowed;  it  is  also  right  tliat 
the  tenant  should  have  all  the  benefit  of  his  own  exertions  and  labour,  which  are  Ais^oapital 

61.  Supposing  a tenant  holdmg  by  a lease,  how  far  would  the  letting  yalno  of  his  &rm 
upon  which  It  was  proposed  to  make  improvements,  and  the  letting  yalue  of  it  at  the 
equrarion  of  the  lease,  be  a fair  entenon  of  the  yalue  of  the  improvements  themselves  f— 

A good  ded  of  that  might  depend  upon  the  condition  of  it ; if  you  take  the  lotting  vaiue 
pSIiS^in  mLS'dSLS^^^  inprovoment  of  the  land  would  jnstify 

62  In  case  it  is  necessary,  that  those  matters  shoidd  bo  arranged  before  the  improve- 
ments,  how  would  you  propose  to  do  it  if  the  landlord  and  tenant  disagreed  S^te  the 
noccssity  of  the  nnpreyements  ?_That  is  a very  critical  question,  but  it  is  probable  that 
cch  locahty  would  furmsh  mateimls  for  a tribunal  to  decide  it ; I think  it  is  possible 

63.  Do  yon  thmk  that  a local  tribunal  would  be  preferable  to  a general  one  ’—Tes 
where  you  want  to  determine  any  thing  as  to  tho  natm-e  and  yalue  of  the  improyemeto 
Init  It  IS  at  tho  same  time  desirable,  that  tho  decisions  of  the  local  tribima/shonld  bo 
coutroned  by  some  body  havmg  more  general  information, 

64,  Do  you  tbink  hkely,  that  a general  ti-ibunal  would  be  a better  judge  of  the 
necessity  and  yalue  of  tho  improvement  ?— Upon  a great  deal  of  the  mitto™  nf 

local  tribunal  might  be  the  mosl  offlcieiit,  hut  a^^Iocal  liblSon glfto  Cre  ^ 
he  gnidance  and  adyiee  of  a more  general  body ; that  is  my  impression,  and  I am  led  to 
that  impresaon  by  noticmg  the  wortag  of  the  local  tribunals,  upon  appeals  nndci  Mr 
Girfflth  B valuations,  whore  I see  how  local  information,  as  well  as  local  prq'udico,  operate  ' 
ir*r  & those  local  tribunals,  have  operated  to  miproye 

Jlr.  Grfifithsvaluation,  or  the  reverse  ?-I  should  say,  that  on  the  whole,  they  have  teMol 
to  improve  it,  as  far  as  I have  ha,d  an  opportunity  of  obsoi-viiig.  It.  Griffith  has  met  with 
a great  many  mtolhgciit  men  who  have  lent  liim  much  assistance  in  adjusting  the  relative 
value  of  to™Iands  appealed  agamst;  he  has  had,  on  the  other  handl  to  contend  with  a 
good  deal  of  mistaken  impression.  widu  a 

66.  From  your  observation  of  the  occupiers  of  laud  generaUy  since  tho  valuatirai 
OTmenoed,  are  ^u  of  opimoii,  that  their  condition  is  improving  ol  othoiwise  ?— I think 
ff  we  take  an  extended  view  of  any  large  district  of  country,  we  must  come  to  X 

"cnTcffiupot  of  thepeople 

w:tt^;l“e^^enT?w^Sr;e“"  -1-™^  f™" 

3"“*  and  homesteads  ?_Tes;  and 
tiSS  e?S,  i'?  ‘hf  mderstand  tho  system  better;  and  during 

fch  «nd  h^reS.  " “ consldorahle  extent,  co.isideri.r| 

I m rato  fficlS'to°thi^^  ® improved  in  a oon-esponding  degree  ?- 

as  the  number  „f  small  farmers  Inleas?,  there 

Ic'L^o/fte^raSet^o/ff  ^ the  regulai-  subdivision  of  the  fai-ms?-That  may 
occuBatinn  rvP  i a tlioi’e  IS  SO  mucli  of  the  surface  of  the  counti*y  now  in  the 

«* Versons  fKhZroW  ‘’'•“A"'*  tl“?flves,  that  there  is  veiy  Kttffi  demand  by 
liboming  populatim  reference  to  the  increased  iinmbor  of  the 

li'faXVanVmmrfT™  f *“  *¥  ™aUest  quantity  of  ground  upon  which  a man  and 
without  eJnnsiclabqm-?-It  is  not  easy  to  state  that 
tlie  state  of  culture  ^ ^ iiiuch  m different  localities,  and  so  much  depends  upon 

Supposing  a tolerably  good  state  of  cultm-c  ? — My  o^ni  impressions  arc.  that  any 

2 G 2 
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Mr.  Robert  Purdon. 


37. 

J.  E.  Stopford,  esq. 


tiling  under  twenty  acres  would  be  as  little  as  & farmer  might  reasonable  expect  to  have 
to  support  himsell’  and  family  with  comfort.  I know  the  case  of  a man  who  had  100  acres- 
he  lived  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  in  a very  comfortable  way,  and  he  divided  his  farm 
between  his  two  sons,  fifty  acres  to  each,  and  they  supported  themselves  as  respectably  as 
the  father  had  done  upon  the  100.  One  of  them  has  subdivided  again.  He  had  three 
sons,  and  he  apportioned  his  fifty  acres  not  equally,  but  amongst  tliem  ail,  and  those  men 
have  fallen  into  poverty. 

74.  All  the  three  ?~yes.  One  of  the  cases,  it  immediately  occurs  to  me,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  individual  character  of  the  man,  but  the  other  two  are  as  attentive  as  that  class  of 
men  generally  are  ; but,  owing  to  their-  increasing  families,  they  are  not  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  a state  of  comfort,  as  well  as  their  father  had  done  upon  fifty  acres. 

75.  Are  not  the  farms  in  the  counties  you  have  described  most  favourably,  generally 
speaking,  under  twenty  acres — Down’and  Antrim? — Yes;  but  I was  merely  giving  that 
case  to  illustrate  my  view.  In  tire  county  of  Antrim,  there  are  many  farms  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  acres.  If  the  persons  holding  them  were  to  confine  themselves  to  what 
the  farm  produced,  they  would  be  in  a very  poor  state.  But  they  are  very  industrious, 
and  constantly,  speculating,  going  from  one  fair  to  another ; and  there  is  that  spirit  of 
industry  which  enables  them  to  add  to  their  means.  But  -with  anything  under  seven  or 
eight  acres,  a man  can  never  be  anytliing  but  a poor  man,  even  if  it  were  his  own  estate. 

76.  Then  you  think  that  a man  with  his  family  cannot  cultivate  a form  of  five  acres 
profitably  as  a farmer  ? — According  to  the  general  state  of  cultur-e  in  this  country,  that  is 
my  opinion.  We  know  that  there  are  favourable  cases  in  some  localities,  where  extreme 
industry  has  enabled  them  to  do  it ; but,  on  average  soil,  I should  say  they  could  not. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 

James  Edward  Stopford,  esq.,  LL.D.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are,  I believe,  treasurer  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners? — Yes,  I was  their 
agent  for  several  years  previously,  and  I have  been  treasurer  for  two  years. 

2.  In  that  capacity,  did  you  transact  the  business  of  agent,  with  respect  to  a good  many 
of  the  estates  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Coromissioners  ? — Yes,  live  of  the  see  estates. 

3.  How  many  see  estates  are  under  their  management  ? — There  are  altogether,  ia 
different  counties,  nine. 

4.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  counties  they  are  ? — Killala  and  Achonry  are  in  Mayo  and 
Sligo,  Dromore  is  in  Down,  Elphin  in  Sligo  and  Roscommon,  Waterford  in  Waterford 
principally,  Clonfert  is  in  Galway,  Ardagh  in  Leitrim  and  Longford  chiefly,  Cork  is  in 
Cork,  Ossory  in  Kilkenny  and  part  of  Queen’s  county,  Raphoe  is  in  Donegal  chiefly,  and 
in  general  they  extend  into  the  adjoining  counties. 

5.  Was  it  part  of  your  duty  as  agent  to  visit  those  estates,  or  did  you  only  transact  the 
business  which  could  be  transacted  in  Dublin  ? — For  the  last  two  years,  I have  transacted 
what  could  be  done  in  Dublin : but,  when  I was  agent  for  the  sees  of  Killala  and  Achonry, 
I was  constantly  going  through  them. 

6.  Are  all  see  lands  held  upon  the  same  tenure  ? — They  are  all  upon  twenty-one  years’ 
leases,  except  in  towns,  where  the  leases  are  for  forty  years,  and  there  are  soime  few  leases 
for  lives,  and  a few  holdings  at  will. 

7.  Are  those  leases  periodically  renewed,  and  for  what  periods  ? — Generally  every  year, 
that  is  the  twenty -one  years’  leases, 

8.  I understand  you  were  not  agent  to  the  whole  of  those  nine  sees  ? — No,  I act  as  agent 
to  five  of  them,  Killala,  Dromore,  Elphin,  Waterford,  and  Ardagh,  and  I am  also  agent 
to  the  see  estate  of  Meath,  which  is  not  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

9.  Are  those  twenty-one  years’  leases  usually  gi-anted  to  the  tenants  who  occupy  the  lands, 
or  to  the  persons  who  sub-let  them  ? — The  tenants  are  generally  considered  in  the  light  of 
landlords,  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  have  a large  beneficial  interest  in  them. 

10.  They  are  renewed  every  year  ? — ^Yes,  generally  ; but  there  is  no  covenant  of  renewal. 

11.  Those  gentlemen  are,  ordinarily  speaking,  the  landlords? — ^Yes,  they  are  considered 
as  holding  in  fee  farm. 

12.  Have  perpetuities  been  purchased  under  the  act  ? — I should  say  that  nearly  half  the 
property  was  purchased,  but  that  half  the  tenants  have  not  purchased.  I form  my  opinion 
on  published  returns.  It  is  only  the  commissioners  who  could  give  correct  information  on 
the  subject,  if  applied  to  in  the  usual  manner,  as  I am  not  their  organ,  and  do  not  appear  as 
their  officer. 

13.  The  bishops  or  their  agents  have  no  opportunity  of  exercising  any  control,  as  to  the 
mode  in  -which  the  lands  are  cultivated  by  the  occupying  tenants  ?— JMo,  none  whatever. 

14.  Are  there  many  cases  in  which  the  occupying  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the 
commissioners  ? — No,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  in  one  or  two  cases;  for 
instance,  in  Waterford  and  Dromore,  wliere  the  tenants  pay  a rack-rent. 

15.  Then,  is  your  knowledge  of  those  dioceses  confined  to  a knowledge  of  the  tenants 
who  are  not  themselves  occupying  tenants  ? — No.  When  I acted  as  agent,  I had,  of  course, 
a knowledge  of  the  lands  themselves,  and  the  occupiers  of  the  farms;  because,  in  ascertaining 
the  value,  in  order  that  the  renewal  fine  might  be  calculated,  I was  directed  to  go  over  tlie 
land.  In  that  case,  I had  the  rental  given  to  me  by  the  lessees,  and  I went  over  the 
proper^,  and  valued  it. 

1 6.  i believe  there  is  no  scheme  provided  by  the  act,  for  the  increase  of  the  renewal  fine, 
in  the  case  of  improved  value  ?■— 01  course  the  commissioners  would  take  it  as  the  land  is  at 
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present,  if  it  came  to  a valuation ; but  the  tenants  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  a certain 
suta  annually,  and  by  the  act,  the  commissioners  are  bound  to  give  them  a renewal  on  the 
same  terras,  that  is  the  average  of  nine  years  previous  to  the  estate  becoming  vested  in 
them,  if  they  applied  within  six  months  of  the  expiration  of  a year,  or  such  term  as  was 
usual;  if  they  did  not,  the  bpgain  was  at  an  end,  and  they  were  not  bound  to  renew  at  all, 
and  then  it  came  to  a valuation. 

17.  Is  the  renewal  now  according  to  the  valuation? — Yes,  where  the  tenant  has  lost  the 
customary  right. 

18.  If  the  usage  was  broken  through,  by  the  party  not  applying  within  six  months,  was 
the  renewal  fine  open  to  valuation  every  year  afterwards  ? — i es,  they  might  run  it  out. 

19.  Whether  the  party  applied  the  ensuing  year  in  six  months  or  not  ? Yes,  I think  so. 

20.  Do  instances  ever  occur  in  which  a lessee  ought  to  renew,  and  holds  on  to  the  end  of 
the  lease  ? — Seldom  or  ever  under  the  commissioners ; they  do  constantly  under  the 
bishop.  They  are  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  bishop  out,  and  getting  a better  bargain  from  his 
successor. 

21.  Those  instances  where  they  have  rim  the  leases  against  the  bishop,  have  been 
generally  where  they  have  not  been  fully  renewed  ? — I never  knew  a case  where  the  bishop 
ran  his  life  against  the  lease,  if  it  was  fully  renewed ; the  more  years  that  liave  expired  the 
more  anxious  the  tenant  is  to  renew. 

22.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  commissioners  have  the  power,  where  advantage 

is  not  taken  of  an  application  in  sLx  months,  to  refuse  to  renew  altogether  ? Y cs. 

23.  Are  there  any  instances  in  which  they  have  refused  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

24.  What  is  the  rate  ? — To  have  a valuation  made,  and  call  upon  the  tenant  to  send  in 
the  rental,  and  then  I as  agent  went  over  the  land,  and  made  a valuation  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  which  valuations  were  laid  beforo  the  commissioners;  now  they  send 
dowu  surveyors,  and  if  they  find  the  tenant  is  wrong  in  his  rental  and  valuation,  they  make 
him  pay  the  costs. 

25.  Do  the  commissioners  find  themselves  bound  to  grant  a renewal  upon  the  adjustment 
made  by  that  valuation? — Yes,  at  last  they  always  do. 

26.  Supposing  considerable  improvements  to  be  made,  how  far  is  the  renewal  fine  alFected 
by  those  improvements  ? — Such  a case  never  occurs.  An  improving  tenant  keeps  up  the 
lease  regularly,  or  purchases  the  perpetuity.  It  seldom  comes  to  a valuation  under  a good 
tenant. 

27.  Where  an  improvement  is  made,  the  tenant  purchases  the  perpetuity  ?_Yes ; 
generally. 

28.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  immediate 
tenants  of  the  commissioners  have  not  purchased  the  perpetuity,  and  that  there  are  under- 
tenants who  would  be  desirous  of  doing  so  ? — Yes,  many  have  done  so. 

29.  They  can  do  so? — Yes,  if  holding  under  toties  quoties  leases.  They  have  done  so  in 
many  cases. 

30.  The  immediate  tenant  is  converted  into  a rent-charger? — Yes. 

31.  Could  you  furnish  tho  commissioners  with  a statement  of  the  counties,  tlie  number  of 
townlaiids,  the  extent  in  acres,  and  the  description  of  acre,  in  the  several  sees  to  which  you 
have  referred  ? — That  is  already  published  in  the  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

I can  send  a copy  of  the  report. 

32.  Have  you  au  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  perpe- 
tuities have  been  bought  under  the  temporalities  act,  any  of  the  lands  so  purchased  have 

heen  improved,  and  made  more  productive  than  they  were  originally? Yes,  the  lands 

appear  to  be  so ; but  I believe  tlie  best  and  most  improving  tenants  have  bought  perpe- 
tuities, and  therefore  it  would  hardly  be  a fair  criterion;  but  in  towns  the  improvements  are 
very  great  indeed. 

33.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  species  of  lease  the  lessee  under  the  see  is  enabled,  or  is  in 
the  habit  of  giving;  he  holds  for  twenty-one  years,  subject  to  a renewal? — He  can  give 
leases  for  twenty  years,  one  less  than  his  own,  or  he  may  give  a lease  with  a toties  quoties 
covenant  of  renewal. 

34.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  lands  occupied  by  a tenant  under 
such  a lease  are  better  or  worse  cultivated  than  the  ordinary  run  of  lands  in  the  same 
county  ? — I never  see  any  difference ; they  are  much  the  same. 

,35.  You  have  said  that  you  were  called  upon  at  times  to  make  a valuation  of  the  land 
’^ith  a view  to  fix  the  fine  ? — Yes. 

36.  Have  you  any  general  principle  upon  which,  you  make  such  valuation ; have  you 
rarerenee  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  or  upon  what  general  principle  do  you  make  such 
a valuation  ? — It  is  generally  with  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  the  distance  from 
a market  town,  and  making  myself  generally  acquainted  with  the  usual  lettins  value  of  the 
country, 

yourself  any  general  idea  of  the  proportion  of  gross  produce  which 
'““gilt  to  belong  to  the  landlord  in  the  shape  of  rent  ? — I generally  considered  if  the  ground 
was  properly  cultivated,  that  a third  ought  to  go  in  rent ; but,  nevertheless,  I never  went  near 
because  the  ground  was  not  properly  cultivated. 

38.  Can  you  state  any  grounds  for  arriving  at  the  opinion  that,  upon  a well-cultivated 
ra,  oae-third  of  tho  produce  ought  to  go  for  rent  ? — Merely  that  I have  been  in  the  habit 
considering  that  one-third  should  go  to  the  landlord,  one-third  for  seed  aqd  expenses,  and 
Pne-third  to  the  tenant.  ^ i > 

39'  Should  you  apply  a different  rule  where  there  was  poorer  land? — Yes. 


]5tlt  January,  1844. 
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J.  E.  Stopford,  esq. 
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40.  What  would  be  your  rule  in  such  a case ; should  you  reduce  it  as  low  as  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth? — ^Yes,  I should;  the  labour  would  bear  a greater  proportion  to  the  crops. 

41.  You  think  that  one-third  is  applicable  only  to  the  best  lands? — Generally  good 
lands  ; what  are  called  profitable  lands. 

42.  What  do  you  mean  by  profitable  lands,  as  distinguislied  from  arable? — I mean  of  a 
good  description,  not  like  the  prime  lands  in  parts  of  Louth  or  Meath,  but  generally  good 
land  throughout  the  country. 

43.  Do  you  make  any  difference  between  your  grazing  farms  and  others? — No,  indeed; 

I do  not  think  I should  make  much. 

44.  Would  you  still  think  that  one-third  should  go  upon  a grazing  farm  to  the  l^dlord  ?_ 
Yes;  I am  sure  that  where  they  pay  one-third  for  grazing  lands,  it  is  considered tbat 
they  make  very  well  by  it,  and  that  the  tenant  makes  a great  deal  more  than  one-third 
profit. 

45.  If  you  gave  one-third  upon  arable  land,  would  you  only  give  the  same  proportion  for 
pasture  or  meadow  land  ? — No  ; I should  say  that  the  rate  ought  to  be  higher,  because  there 
is  no  labour ; there  is  none  upon  meadow ; upon  pasture  land,  there  is  only  the  stocking  of 
it,  and  such  lands  are,  generally  speaking,  of  the  best  quality. 

46.  In  the  one  case  would  there  not  be  a greater  capital  in  stock,  than  in  the  other  in  seed 
and  labour? — Yes. 

47.  Should  not  the  capital  employed  be  to  a greater  degree  remunerative  also  ?_Yes, 
certainly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  payment  of  wages,  besides  the  grazing  is  in  fact 
a different  thing,  because  grazing  farms  are  all  in  the  hands  of  large  holders,  who  find  it 
more  convenient  and  more  easily  attended  to  than  tillage.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  west 
of  Ireland,  there  is  very  little  grazing ; indeed  I do  not  think  that  I ever  valued  any  grazing 
lands,  certainly  not  more  than  two  or  three  farms  in  the  whole  of  the  estates  of  Killala 
and  Achonry. 

48.  Have  you  the  means  of  informing  the  commissioners  as  to  the  size  of  the  farms  upon 
the  good  lands  you  have  spoken  of  generally  in  the  nine  sees  you  have  mentioned  ?— Not 
for  all  of  them,  only  where  it  has  come  to  a valuation. 

49.  Has  the  valuation  been  according  to  the  size,  or  merely  according  to  the  leases  ?— 
According  to  the  leases. 

60.  How  do  you  fix  the  fine,  taking  the  county  of  Meath ; is  it  on  the  valuation,  or  on 
the  return  from  the  tenant  ? — In  Meath  I go  according  to  the  old  fines ; if  the  tenant  objects 
to  the  fines,  I say  I will  meet  him  on  the  value  if  he  will  give  me  some  guarantee  that  lie 
will  pay  a higher  fine  if  the  land  will  hear  it;  but  the  tenant  has  only  in  one  case  called  for 
a valuation  in  Meath,  and  there  the  tenant  was  right,  and  I gave  him  a renewal  by  direction 
of  the  bishop,  at  a considerably  reduced  fine. 

51.  Do  the  Ecclesiastical  Board  take  any  means  to  ascertain  what  are  the  values  of  the 
properties  held  under  them  generally,  without  reference  to  the  fines  ? — No,  they  do  not ; 
where  the  old  customary  fines  are  paid,  it  is  no  object  to  them  to  know. 

52.  Suppose  the  customary  fine  w^  very  small  ? — Still  the  board  are  boimd  to  take  it  by 
the  act,  if  the  tenant  applies  ■within  six  months  of  the  expiration  of  the  year,  stating  that  he 
intends  to  renew. 

53.  In  the  diocese  of  Meath,  not  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  are  the  see  lands 
usually  lot  by  leases  ? — Yes,  for  twenty-one  years.  There  are  no  forty  years’  leases  in 
Meath ; they  arc  all  for  twenty-one  years. 

64.  In  that  case,  do  the  occupying  tenants  hold  generally  ■under  the  bishop,  or  under  his 
immediate  tenants  ? — The  lessee  has  very  generally  a great  interest  in  Meath ; he  has 
generally  a largo  tract ; there  are  not  more  than  twenty  tenants  for  £4,000  a-year. 

55.  Have  you  had  much  opportunity  of  knowing  the  condition  of  the  actual  occupiers  of 
those  lands  ? — Wherever  they  hold  under  the  head  landlord,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  I 
have  seen,  they  do  not  pay  too  high  a rent ; but  if  a middleman  intervenes  they  are  in  the 
most  ■wretched  state. 

56.  Do  you  consider  the  direct  tenant  of  the  see  lands  to  be  regarded  in  the  Hght  of  a 
middleman  ? — No,  certainly  not ; by  a middleman  I mean  a tenant  holding  at  a fair  rent, 
aaid  creating  a profit  for  himself,  by  suh-letting  at  a great  increase. 

57.  From  yoior  means  of  observation  will  you  state,  whether  in  your  opinion  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenantry  is  improving  or  otherwise,  generally  speaking,  in  Ireland  ? — They 
generally  seem  improving  very  much  in  Tyrone  and  Armagh,  Mayo,  Sligo,  andHoscommou; 
Meath  I do  not  know  long  enough  to  he  able  to  give  an  opinion. 

58.  Is  there  a similar  improvement,  hr  yom*  opinion,  in  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes? — 
I do  not  think  there  is;  where  the  land  is  sub-let,  I do  not  see  much  improvement  in  the 
actual  occupier. 

59.  Is  an  improved  system  of  tillage  gradually  extending  itself  throughout  thecouutry? — 
Yes,  it  is,  decidedly. 

60.  Do  you  confine  your  observations  to  one  particulai’  part  of  the  country,  or  should  you 
say  BO  generally  ? — Generally,  I should  think. 

61.  Have  you  had  to  do  with  the  management  of  any  glebe  lands  ? Yes,  agoodmany' 

to  a considerable  extent. 

62.  How  are  they  usually  held?— They  are  always  held  at  will.  I do  not  include  some 
lands  belonging  to  dignitaries,  which,  though  called  glebes,  are  let  on  the  same  principle  as 
bishops’  leases. 

63.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  tliose  lands,  from 
the  occupiers  of  see  lands,  or  other  lands  ? — They  are  amongst  the  very  •»rorst  class,  holding 
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under  the  head  landlord,  but  they  arc  a great  deal  better  than  those  holding  under  the 
middleman,  for  they  only  pay  the  fair  rent,  though  land  is  never  very  much  improved. 

64.  What  is  the  cause  of  their  being  so  much  worse  off  than  other  tenants  ? — They  are 
the  worst  class  of  tenants  holding  under  the  head  landlord. 

65.  What  is  the  cause  of  their  being  the  worst  class  of  tenants,  as  distinguished  from 
other  tenants  ? — Because  they  have  got  no  leases,  and  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  tho 
incumbent  to  lay  out  money,  when  he  has  it  only  for  his  incumbency ; he  does  not  even, 
expect  to  have  it  for  his  life,  as  he  may  be  removed. 

66.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable,  that  the  incumbent  should  have  the  power 
of  leasing  those  lands  for  a definite  number  of  years  ? — Y cs,  certainly  it  would ; if  there  was 
a stringent  clause  against  tho  tenants  sub-lotting,  if  not  the  occupiers  would  be  as  badly  off 
again. 

67.  Would  you  propose  any  other  clause  than  those  against  sub-letting  to  preserve  tho 
interest  of  the  future  incumbent  ? — A lease  at  the  full  value  would  preserve  tho  interest  of 
the  future  incumbent. 

68.  Would  it  not  be  necessai’y  to  have  some  superintending  power,  so  that  the  incumbent 
should  not  be  permitted  to  let  what  might  be  afterwards  required  as  glebe  by  one  of  his 
successors  ? — There  is  that  power  in  the  case  of  bishops,  who  are  allowed  to  let  a part  of 
their  demesne  by  lease,  at  what  is  about  the  letting  value,  but  there  they  are  obhged  to 
leave  a certain  quantity  for  tho  demesne,  and  get  the  consent  of  the  archbishop. 

69.  You  think  some  similar  power  advisable  in  reference  to  letting  glebes  ? — Yes,  they 
might  get  the  consent  of  tho  diocesan. 

70.  mien  you  became  agent  for  these  sees,  did  you  find  many  of  the  domains  of  the  see 
houses  let  in  the  manner  you  have  described,  or  portions  of  them? — Yes,  I cUd;  several 
portions  of  them  were  let  as  town  parks  principally. 

71.  Were  the  rents  paid  for  those  portions,  generally  speaking,  what  you  consider  a just 
letting  rent  ? — That  depends  upon  the  class  of  tenants  that  have  them ; they  were  all 
assumed  to  be  at  the  full  value  at  the  time  they  were  let. 

72.  Do  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  think  themselves  called  upon  to  take  any  steps 
as  to  the  state  of  the  tenantry,  or  under-tenantry,  under  any  of  their  leases? — No ; I 
believe  holders  of  see  estates  gencitilly  consider,  that  the  property  is  alienated  paying  a fee 
farm  rent ; nevertheless,  I have  known  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  grant  money  for 
improvement  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

73.  Have  any  leases  come  into  their  hands  by  the  refusal  to  renew  ? — Only  one. 

74.  What  was  the  course  pursued  in  that  case? — They  lot  at  the  full  value;  they  gave 
the  tenant  a very  fair  lease  at  nearly  the  full  value. 

75.  Did  they  put  any  particular  clauses  into  the  lease  as  to  sub-letting? — He  holds  it  by 
a lease  in  the  customary  form  of  the  see  estate ; I am  not  aware  of  any  bishops’  leases  having 
a clause  against  sub-letting.  It  is  in  the  county  of  Longford  I believe ; there  is  another  in 
Waterford,  in  which  there  is  so  very  small  a beneficial  interest,  that  you  may  say  it  is  at  the 
full  value. 

76.  Is  that  let  upon  lease  ? — Yes,  nearly  in  the  same  form  as  the  other  leases. 

77.  In  Longford  is  there  any  part  of  it  under-let,  or  does  the  tenant  hold  it  entire  ? — It 
is  nearly  ail  under-let ; his  agreement  with  the  commissioners  was  made  before  I commenced 
to  receive  the  rent,  and  I never  saw  the  land,  but  I believe  the  tenants  were  found  in 
possession  when  the  lease  expired. 

78.  It  is  all  under-let? — Yes,  to  a great  extent. 

79. _  Are  you  aware  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  with  reference  to 
the  different  leases  which  have  come  into  their  possession  ? — No,  I am  not. 

80.  You  stated,  that  nearly  half  the  property  held  under  those  nine  sees  had  been  purchased, 
but  not  by  half  the  tenantry — how  can  you  account  for  the  tenantry  not  being  purchasers  ? — 
First,  they  consider  that  they  have  an  interest  almost  equivalent  to  a perpetuity  as  it  is ; and 
next,  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  right  of  giving  a mortgage,  instead  of  giving  money 
for  the  purchase,  as  they  thinlc  the  iuterest  paid  for  a mortgage  is  too  high  : it  is  £5  per 
cent.  _ I wish  to  remark,  that  I referred  to  the  whole  of  the  see  lands  in  Ireland,  and  not  to 
the  nine  sees  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  particular. 

81.  _ What  does  the  tenant  save  by  taking  out  a perpetuity  under  you? — He  does  not  save 
anything  by  it ; he  still  pays  the  same  sum.  It  is  all  consolidated  into  rent. 

82.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  lease  ? — The  leases  are  a small  matter.  The  expense  of 
a deed  of  conveyance  I consider  to  be  nearly  equivalent. 

83.  Then,  taking  out  a perpetuity  is  merely  a security  against  a future  lease  ? — It  puts  it 

out  of  the  power  of  any  future  act  of  Parliament  to  alter  it,  of  which  tho  tenants  appear, 
in  conversation,  to  be  v^y  much  afraid,  and  it  is  less  likely  to  be  lost  by  neglect  of  tho 
tonants’  heirs.  ^ J & 

84.  Docs  not  the  tenant  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  royalties? Yes. 

85.  Does  the  board  give  the  royalties  now? — Yes,  unless  there  was  a separate  lease  of 
taem  outstanding,  which  is  a very  rare  case. 

86.  Where  tho  commissioners  have  occupying  tenants,  as  their  immediate  tenants,  have 
ney  a resident  agent? — Where  there  is  no  resident  agent  for  the  sec  estate  at  large,  they 
ave  resident  agents  in  the  towns,  local  agents,  but  merely  for  the  town  rents,  which  seldom 

amount  to  more  than  £250  a year. 

87.  How  have  they  managed  with  the  demesnes  connected  with  tho  sec  houses — have 
ey  et  them  ? — They  have  let  some  of  them,  and  the  others  are  looked  after  by  the  local 

agent,  who  sells  tho  crop. 


15(k  January,  1844r 
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John  Jagoe,  esq. 


88.  What  power  has  the  local  agent  of  improving  the  houses  of  the  tenantry  ? — None 
whatever,  as  they  generally  hold  under  forty  years’  leases. 

89.  What  has  the  local  agent  to  do  ? — To  collect  the  rents,^ 

90.  He  is  employed  under  the  general  agent  ? — Yes ; that  is,  under  the  office  in  Dublin. 

91.  What  do  they  pay  the  general  agent  ? — They  do  not  pay  me  anything  for  collecting 
the  rents  of  the  estates  managed  in  the  office  ; they  only  pay  me  as  treasurer. 

92.  What  do  they  pay  for  collecting  the  tithe-charge?— They  never  pay  more  than  £5 
per  cent.,  the  same  as  upon  the  rent. 

93.  How  soon  is  the  rcnt-chai'gc  demanded  usually  after  it  becomes  due  ? — It  is  generally 
paid  within  a month  or  six  weeks  after  it  becomes  due,  not  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
they  do  not  get  it  so  soon,  but  the  collectors  of  the  rent-charge,  in  general,  as  fai‘  as  I 
know,  do. 

94.  At  what  seasons  do  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  generally  require  their  rents— 
when  is  the  rent  due  in  November  paid  ? — We  have  only  one  estate  where  it  is  due  in 
November  ; it  is  generally  due  upon  Christmas  day,  and  the  corresponding  quarter  days. 

95.  When  is  it  expected  to  be  paid  ?— It  is  only  required  half  yearly,  the  25th  of 
December  and  the  24th  of  June,  or  25th  hlarch  and  29th  September. 

96.  When  is  the  rent  duo  the  25th  of  December,  expected  to  be  paid? — In  less  than  a 
month ; of  the  rent  due  last  Christmas  day  on  two  see  estates,  I have  got  a quarter  in 
already ; and  I got  a great  part  of  it  without  asking. 

97.  Are  not  the  rents  generally  paid  without  more  than  a notice  that  you  wiU  attend  ou 
a particular  day  to  receive  them  ? — They  send  them  up  to  Dublin. 

98.  Might  not  those  estates  be  managed  by  a clerk  in  the  bank  of  Ireland,  as  by  the 
persons  called  agents,  who  arc  paid  fees  for  receiving  them  ? — There  are  only  four  see 
estates  where  there  are  agents,  and  they  are,  Ossory,  Ilaphoo,  Cork,  and  Clonfert ; I have 
no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  grounds  on  which  tho  board  acts ; I do  not  think  tliat  small 
sums  due  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  could  be  paid  into  the  bank  of  Ireland. 

99.  How  are  the  others  managed  ? — I manage  them  all,  except  as  before  stated ; that  is, 
I do  the  same  for  them  that  the  agents  do  for  tho  others,  except  that  I cannot  go  doivn  to 
value. 

100.  Are  you  paid  a per  centageupon  those  receipts? — No,  entirely  by  salary. 

101.  How  soon  after  the  tithe  rent-charge  is  collected  by  the  agents,  do  the  commissioners 
call  upon  them  to  account  ? — The  agents  should  account  for  the  November  gale,  on  the 
1st  of  February  ; and  for  the  May  gale,  on  the  1st  of  August ; they  are  all  to  send  in  their 
accounts  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  the  1st  of  August. 

102.  Are  they  pretty  punctual  in  doing  so  ? — Indeed  they  are  pretty  punctual. 

103.  Are  you  enabled  to  state,  whether  there  is  any  great  extent  of  waste  lands  belonging 
to  the  dioceses  under  tho  charge  of  the  commissioners  ? — There  is  a good  deal  of  waste 
land  in  Killala  see,  but  very  little  compared  to  the  quantity  in  the  country  ; stiE  it  is  of 
great  extent. 

104.  Is  the  whole  of  that  held  by  great  pr^rietors  ?— It  is,  generally  speaking;  there  is 
a great  district  of  waste  land  from  KiEala  to  BelmuUet,  but  a very  smaU  portion  of  it  belongs 
to  the  commissioners. 

1 05.  That  waste  land  is  held  by  the  tenants  of  the  commissioners  and  not  by  themselves, 
hut  in  conjunction  with  other  see  lands? — Yes  ; there  is  about  2,000  acres  altogether,  in  one 
townland  alone,  held  in  conjunction  witli  other  lands  under  the  see. 

106.  Do  you  think  that  the  principle  of  requiring  a fine  to  be  paid  upon  the  renewal  eaek 
yeai",  depending  upon  the  increased  value  of  the  land,  tends  to  prevent  the  reclamation  of 
waste  land  by  the  tenant? — No,  certainly  not ; for  as  I stated  before,  the  tenant  considers 
that  he  has  an  interest  equivalent  to  a perpetuity  ; for  though  he  holds  by  lease  for  twenty- 
one  years  only,  yet  the  bishop,  seldom  or  never,  runs  his  life  against  the  lease,  because, 
generally  speaking,  he  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  fines,  being,  as  tliey  are,  the  best  part  of 
his  income  ; and  from  the  age  to  which  a bishop  has  generally  attained  when  consecrated,  it 
would  not  be  prudent  for  him  to  run  his  life  against  a twenty-one  years’  lease. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 


Tuesday,  16th  January,  1844. 

John  Jagoe,  esq.,  sworn  and  fui’ther  examined. 

1.  You  have  some  other  points  connected  with  the  subject  of  our  inquiiy,  upon  whicb 
we  believe  you  can  give  us  information  ? — Yes.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  those  wlio 
have  agi-icultural  produce  to  dispose  of,  that  there  should  he  a general  act,  something  like 
the  banldng  act,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a right  to  establish  markets  in  all  provincial 
towns  in  Ireland,  for  tho  sale  of  corn,  butter,  and  ag-ricultural  pi-oduce. 

2.  As  a foundation  for  such  a proposition,  can  you  state  from  any  knowledge  you  have, 
that  there  is  any  practical  inconvcmcncc  from  the  want  of  markets  ? — I can.  There  is  au 
inconvenience ; and  that  has  given  rise  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy  to  a system  of 
employing  men  who  go  out  on  the  roads  leadmg  to  market  towns,  to  purchase  com  and 
butter,  which  is  in  effect  forcstalHng,  and  deprives  tho  person  who  has  agricultm'al  produce 
for  sale  of  that  fair  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it,  which  he  would  have  were  he  to  bimg 
it  into  an  open  market. 

3.  What  alteration  woiEcl  you  recommend  hi  tho  law,  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  you 
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speak  of  ? — I woidd  recommend  that  a general  act  should  be  passed,  giving  towns  the  l^th  January, 

privilege  of  electmg  market  trustees,  who  should  have  the  power  to  establish  markets  for  

the  sale  of  agricultmal  produce,  sepai'ate  altogether  from  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  but  38« 

not  preventing  the  proprietor  from  being  a trustee.  Jagoe,  esq. 

4.  Would  you  give  them  the  power  of  levying  any  tolls?— Yes,  toUs  sufficient  to  pav 

the  expense  of  management.  ^ “ 

5.  Suppose  the  proprietor  is  entitled  to  tolls,  how  should  you  propose  to  settle  those 
tolls  ?— I propose  that  all  toUs  should  be  abolished,  giving  to  the  proprietor  or  owner  of 
the  tolls  compensation  at  the  rate  of  twenty  yeare’  pui-chase.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  make 
any  proposal  which  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  property. 

6.  Who  is  to  pay  the  compensation  ? — Grand  juries.  The  comity  ought  to  pay  the 
compensation,  because  the  agriculturists  of  the  county  would  be  benefited  by  the  abolition 
of  the  present  tolls. 

1.  How  would  you  deal  with  tolls  in  corporate  towns  ?— What  I propose  applies  enthely 
to  towns  not  corporate.  In  corporate  towns  markets  are  already  established. 

8.  Would  you  levy  the  compensation  upon  the  whole  county,  or  only  upon  the  district 

round  the  town  in  which  the  market  was  established  ? — I would  levy  it  on  the  barony 
round  the  town.  ^ 

9.  Suppose  the  case  of  Galway,  where  the  tolls  are  almost  the  only  property  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  town  commissioners,  acting  under  the  local  act ; do  you  propose  that  the 
barony  of  the  borough  of  Galway  should  be  chargeable  with  that  twenty  years’  purchase 
for  the  tolls  ?— I do  not  apply  myself  to  corporate  towns,  nor  to  towns  that  have  the 
power  to  establisli  markets.  I speak  of  towns  where  markets  cannot  now  be  established 
without  an  act  of  parliament  or  charter.  With  regard  to  grand  jmies,  I propose  that 
every  person  in  the  county  being  possessed  of  £200  a year,  aiising  out  of  land,  either  as 
tenant  or  proprietor,  should  have  a right  to  be  a member  of  a county  board ; and  if  there 
happened  to  be  a greater  number  of  proprietors  than  twenty  so  qualified  in  a county,  the 
entii-e  number  should  elect  twenty  out  of  their  body,  as  a board  of  county  trustees ; the 
election  to  take  place  in  the  manner  that  the  ex-officio  guardians  are  elected  under  the 
poor  law  act. 

10.  Do  you  propose  this  board  to  be  annually  elected  ? — I propose  the  board  to  be 
tiiennially  elected,  and  that  five  members  should  continue  for  five  years.  The  reason  I 
propose  that  five  members  should  continue  is,  that  these  members  may  be  the  means  of 
instructing  the  newly  elected  members,  and  by  that  means  the  county  bushicss  would  be 
better  conducted  than  by  a board  of  all  new  men.  With  regard  to  the  comity  cess,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  all  charges  of  cess  or  taxes  upon  laud  should  be  consolidated,  and 
collected  in  one  sum,  by  one  collector. 

11.  Including  the  poor-rate  ?— Yes,  including  the  poor-rate. 

12.  What  taxes  upon  land  do  you  propose  to  consolidate  ? — Comity  cess  and  iioor-rate, 
which  might  be  easily  done.  For  instauce,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  could  send  an 
estnnate  to  the  county  board,  of  the  amount  that  would  be  necessary  for  their  outgoings 
for  a year ; the  commissioners  receiving  estimates  from  the  guardians.  The  amount  of  the 
county  cess  for  the  year  could  be  estimated  by  the  county  board,  so  that  the  entire  amomit 
could  be  applotted  and  collected  by  the  county  board ; and  if  any  person  chargeable  with 
the  cess  or  tax,  should  pay  before  a day  to  be  fixed,  a reduction  should  be  made  of  five 
per  cent,  upon  such  payment.  In  these  proposals  I am  in  effect  carrying  out  what  I have 
observed  worked  remarkably  well  in  Scotland.  Then  I propose  that  the  coUectors  should 
be  hable  to  a penalty,  should  they  receive  any  money  without  giving  a proper  receipt.  In 
the  collection  of  the  grand  jury  cess  at  present,  the  withholding  of  receipts  is  very  iniu- 
nousiy  felt  in  some  counties. 

13.  You  are  assuming  that  they  do  not  give  any  receipts  ?— Yes,  I am.  I beheve  they 
0 in  some  counties.  In  the  county  of  Galway,  Mr.  D’^trcy,  I understand,  gives  receijits ; 

but  in  ^e  comity  of  Cork,  few  comity  cess  collectors  give  receipts. 

4.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  decline  to  do  it  when  called  upon  ? — Receipts  are 
Bcaicely  ever  asked  for.  If  an  investigation  as  to  one  charge  should  take  place  in  any 
coun  y,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  over  amount  which  the  cess  collectors  received, 
unless  receipts  were  given. 

15.  Did  an  investigation  take  place  in  any  county  with  which  you  are  acquainted, 
relative  to  overcharges  ?— One  took  place  last  year ; and  in  the  county  of  Cork  a high 
OMtable  8 collector  went  to  America,  having  taJeen  a considerable  sum  from  the  payers, 
re  charged  against  the  liigh  constable,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 


!?•  “y  complaint  there  that  too  much  had  been  levied  ?— Yes. 

It  w ' levied  more  than  he  was  entitled  to  levy  by  law  upon  the  townlands  ? — 

over^^g  *^*^*' ' chief  constables  give  receipts,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect 

ttif ' require  them  to  give  receipts  as  imder  the  poor  law  ? — I would  requii-c 

m ® i-eceipts  for  every  sum  received. 

90  ^ duplicate  ? — Yes. 

you  have  that  duplicate  lodged ; with  tlie  grand  jury,  or  at  the  petty 
irmo ' . V ^ prefer  it  beiiig  lodged  at  the  petty  sessions,  as  the  magisti-ates  at  petty 
are  better  acquainted  with  what  takes  place  in  their  locality,  than  the  grand  jmy 

21.  What  is  the  system  of  applotmeut  adopted  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  with  which  you 

2 H 
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33. 

John  Jagoe,  esq. 


\Qih  January.  1844.  are  most  conversant  ?— In  tlic  barony  of ‘West  Carborry,  county  of  Cork,  tbe  bigb  constable 
serves  a notice  on  tlie  churchwardens,  to  caU  a vesti-y  for  the  purpose  of  appoint^ 
applotters.  If  applotters  are  appointed,  (which  rarely  takes  place,  as  there  is  no  pronaon 
in  the  act  for  paying  them,)  but  if  there  should  he  an  applotment,  the  applotters,  who  are 
a low  class  of  persons,  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  money  from  fanners,  loi  the  pm-pose  of 
lessening  the  applotment  upon  some,  and  increasing  it  upon  others. 

22  If  the  applotment  never  takes  place,  how  can  they  do  that , oi  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  the  applotment  seldom  takes  place,  but  yet  they  take  money  when  « ^ude 

to  those  cases  where  the  applotment  takes  place.  The  applotters  make  the  charge  I spedc 
of,  for  the  pui-pose  of  remunerating  themselves  for  ^eir  trouble. 

23.  How  would  you  propose  to  remedy  that  evil  ?— I cannot  at  this  moment  say. 

24.  Would  not  the  adoption  of  the  poor  law  valuation  be  at  oiice  _a  remedy  for  that 

? It  would  be  very  well  to  have  the  poor  law  valuation  as  the  basis  of  all  taxation,  or 

you  any  thing  to  say  relative  to  the  laws  affectmg  landlords  and  tenants  ?-! 
have.  There  are  inany  acts  of  parhament  affectmg  land  proprietors.  It  would  he  degir- 
able  that  the  Irish  mortgage  act  should  he  extended  to  all  chaiges  , 

26.  "What  principle  of  the  Irish  mortgage  act  do  you  propose  to  extend . That  which 

gives  a right,  when  a year  and  a half’s  interest  is  due,  to  the  mortgagee  to  appoint  a 
receiver  on  petition.  There  are  many  persons  who  have  charges  upon  land,  cieated  by 
deeZ  wX,CdTu^^^^  who  wou/d  W put  the  proprietor  to  the  rumous  expense  of 
filing  biUs  for  the  recovery  of  the  principal  sum,  if  they  had  an  easy  and  cheap  mode  of 
recovering  the  interest.  . i , 

27.  Do  YOU  eonsidei  the  appointment  o£  roceiYer  not  an  expensive  mode  of  pioeed- 
ing  ?_Not  by  petition ; and  giving  tins  faeffity  would  be  ttely  to  prevent  fbng  bibs. 

28  Would’  you  take  away  tbe  power  of  doing  so  ?— Certa^y  not , but  I would  talt 
away  tbe  power  of  doing  so  without  giving  six  inoiitbs’  notice  to  the  proprietor  of  tie 
M charged  with  the  debt,  his  law  agent,  or  land  agent  Under  the  judgment  ac  , tie 
5tb  and  6tb  of  Wilbam  IV.,  many  proprietors  have  been  i-inned  m conseiiueiice  oi  cietbtm 
anpivbig  by  petition  for  receivers,  without  notice  ; and  if  tbe  proprietors  bad  sue  mon&a 
nbfee,  they  may  be  enabled,  cither  to  pay  off  the  debt,  or  to  get  a person  to  take  an  assign- 

™™9  °Would  you  extend  the  judgment  act  to  mortgages  requiring  six  months’  notice  in 
ab  cases?— In  no  case  should  a petition  be  presented  to  the  court,  without  previo* 
giving  to  tbe  owner  of  the  land  six  months’  notice,  that  if  the  debt  was  not  paid  witlm 
that  time,  a petition  would  be  presented;  and  in  the  case  of  fling  bibs  for  the  recoveiy 
of  principal  sums,  six  months’  notice  should  also  be  given.  The  right  which  now 
exists,  under  the  6th  and  6th  of  Wilbam  IV.,  of  different  judgment  creditors  appomtag 
receivers,  should  he  restricted.  When  one  receiver  is  appomted,  that  receiver  shoidd  h 
extended  to  all  other  causes  or  matters.  I am  acquamted  with  a land  proprietor  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  against  whom  three  or  four  petitions  were  presented  to  rmse  judgment, 
and  each  party  appointed  a receiver,  and  an  appHcation  had  to  he  made  to  the  court  for 
the  pm-pose  of  sibstituting  one  for  all,  or  rather  extending  the  fcst  receiver,  winch  wa. 

attended  with  expense.  , . • o v c i,,.* 

30.  Wliat  did  the  com-t  do  upon  that ; did  they  amalgamate  the  receivers  ?— Yes,  Mt 
that  part  of  the  act  giving  the  power  to  appoint  separate  receivers  should  be  repealed.  i 
cannot  too  strongly  press  the  advantage  of  giving  the  proprietor  of  property  the  powei 
of  selecting  a receiver,  provided  he  is  approved  of  by  the  court  as  a fit  and  and  propra 
. .1  .,„vr  cwAimt.  /v.milfl  lifi.vfi  the  same 


person ; for  it  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  a creditor  to  any  amount^co^d  have^ 


interest  in  selecting  a person  competent  to  manage  an  estate,  and  collect  the  rents,  as  t 

^ Is  not  the  appointment  of  the  receiver,  whore  there  are  conflicting  interests,  now 
altogether  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  ?— In  the  discretion  of  the  master ; but  the  person 
having  the  carriage  of  the  order  in  such  a case  has  the  nomination.  However  Jesn-awe  k 
may  he,  and  well  incHned  proprietors  are,  to  sell  estates  charged  with  debts,_there  is  at 
present  some  difficulty  and  considerable  expense  in  domg  so.  A land  proprietor  whose 
estate  is  encumbered,  ought  to  be  invested  with  power  to  present  a petition  to  mo 
court  of  chancery,  praying  that  it  be  referred  to  the  master  to  ascertmn  the 
debts  and  priorities,  and  that  a competent  part  of  the  estate  may  be  sold  to  pay  oa  aeois, 
and  that  the  service  of  a copy  of  the  petition  upon  each  of  the  creditors  and  aU  oma 
persons  interested  in  the  estate,  should  bring  them  into  court,  so  as  to  enable  tJiem 
appear  and  file  charges.  , x.  xi,  with 

32.  Is  it  youi'  opinion,  then,  that  this  course  of  proceeding  would  effect  the  objeci 
less  expense  than  the  same  object  can  now  be  attained  by  filing  a bill  ? — ^Yes. 


ess  expense  tnan  xne  same  oujeci.  can  now  uu  tituauicu.  uy  uixug  a 
33.  Do  you  think  that  the  interests  of  the  respectiv  e parties  might  be  equaUy 


Yes,  equally  guarded ; and  it  would  give  to  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  the  power  o ^ 
what  he  cannot  now  accompHsh,  unless  he  gets  the  creditors  to  consent  to  a ^le, 

V,  . • .1 -r  xi.,  .i;xi:...ix„  T „xx4w.  case  which  came 


creditor  to  file  a biH.  As  an  instance  of  the  difficulty,  I will  state  e 


before  myself.  A gentleman  in  the  county  of  Cork,  who  had  an  estate  of 
applied  to  me  to  investigate  his  title  preparatory  to  borrowing  £90,000. 
was  charged  upon  the  inheritance,  and  £40,000  upon  the  hfe  estf^e.  The 


procured,  but  pending  the  an-angement  for  carrying  the  loan  into  effect,  his  son  m > 
and  the  estate,  .though  not  intentionally,  was  again  put  in  settlement,  L oaV 

loan  and  induced  the  proprietor  to  endeayour  to  sell  off  a portion  .of  the  estate  to  ; 
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the  incumbrances.  An  application  was  made  to  tbe  creditor  to  sign  a consent  for'tliat 
purpose.  It  was  proposed  that  tlie  inoney  should  be  invested  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  to 
pay  off  each  according  to  priority : this  was  tried  over  and  over  without  success.  Conse- 
quently, one  creditor  filed  a bill,  made  all  the  creditors  and  the  persons  who  had  interests, 
parties,  and  the  property  is  now  loaded  with  costs  in  the  com-t  of  chancery,  aird  the 
proprietor,  I believe,  living  in  Norway.  This  is  but  one  of  many  instances  in  which  pro- 
perty is  similarly  circumstanced.  If  that  gentleman  had  had  the  facility  I propose,  a 
wmpetent  part  of  his  estate  would  bo  sold  to  pay  the  debts ; and  the  portion  sold,  as  well 
as  that  retained,  by  being  managed  by  the  o-wmers  in  place  of  the  com-t,  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  tenantry  and  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  All  acts  relating  to 
landlord  and  tenant  should  be  repealed.  I believe  they  are  about  thirty-three  in  number 
There  should  be  greater_  facilities  given  to  landlords  to  evict  defaulting  tenants,  and  at  the 
same  time  every  protection  afforded  to  industrious  tenants. 

. 34.  Does  your  experience  at  quarter  sessions  enable  you  to  state  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  eviction  of  tenants  by  landlords,  at  those  sessions  ? Tes 

.35.  What  are  those  difficulties  ?— The  civil  biU  act  requires  that  every  person  who  has 
an  interest  in  land  should  be  served  with  a copy  of  the  civil  bill  ejectment.  At  the  last 
Bandon  sessions,  a landlord  brought  an  ejectment  upon  a notice  to  quit,  which  was  served 
in  the  preceding  March,  requiring  that  possession  should  be  given  the  following  September 
On  the  29th  of  September,  possession  was  demanded ; the  sessions  were  held  on  or  about 
the  18th  of  October ; it  was  necessary  that  the  civil  biU  ejectment  should  be  served  fifteen 
days  before  the  sessions,  and  the  landlord  sent  on  the  2nd  of  October  again  to  demand 
possession;  there  were  then  two  houses  shut  up  which  the  landlord  thought  were  unoc- 
cupied : on  the  hearing  of  the  ejectment,  evidence  was  given  that  on  the  1st  of  October 
those  houses  were  let.  In  such  a case  as  this,  it  is  veiy  difficult  for  a landlord  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  tbe  statute,  not  being  aware  that  a new  letting  took  place.  Should 
a new  act  be  passed,  a section  should  be  introduced  to  give  landlords  some  greater  pro- 
tection in  those  cases.  ® ^ 

know  at  what  time  the  fifteen  days’  notice  of  ejectment  was  given  in  that 
e^e  f — As  there  were  only  fifteen  days  before  the  sessions,  it  was  served  immediately 
after  the  demand  01  possession. 

37.  After  the  1st  of  October? — Yes. 


38.  Does  It  not  appear  to  you  reasonable  that  all  parties  interested  in  the  ejectment 
shoffid  be  served  wuth  notice  of  that  ejectment  ?-Yes,  it  does ; but  a case  similar  to  the 

ipewtioned  occuiTod  also  at  the  Clonaldlty  sessions  in  the  case  of  hlr.  Shuldham. 

39.  Did  the  assistant  barrister  hold  that  the  ejectment  failed  because  there  were  parties 
m possession  wJio  had  not  gone  into  possession  after  the  service  of  the  ejectment  ?— Tes  ■ 
that  has  always  been  lield;  and  I recommend  as  a security  for  the  landlord  that  it  shall 
uot  he  necessary  to  serve  any  party  who  has  not  been  at  least  three  months  in  possession, 
or  who  has  not  acquired  an  interest  three  months  previously  to  the  service  of  the  civil  bill 
ejectment : the  tliree  months  may  be  short ; however,  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  law  as 
it  now  stands. 


40.  How  is  the  party  ejecting  to  ascertain  that? — He  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  it 
except  by  evidence._  I propose  three  months,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  fraudulent  lettings. 

4 . Ihen,  supposmg  a bonajide  letting  witliin  those  three  months,  would  it  not  be  rather 
haid  that  a man  should  be  subject  to  having  an  habere  executed  upon  him  without 
iiotme?— The  service  of  notice  to  quit  should  be  taken  as  notice  to  all  persons  taHng 
laud,  buppose  a tenant  served  with  notice  to  quit  on  the  1st  of  March,  if  a person  should 
get  an  mterest  m the  land  before  the  1st  of  June,  ho  should  be  seiwed  with  a copy  of  the 
civil  bill  ejectment  to  entitle  lum  to  be  a defendant  at  the  next  quarter  sessions;  but  if  he 
acqwed  an  mterest  after  the  1st  of  June,  there  should  be  no  occasion  to  sei-ve  him 
■vl  ' observations  only  apply  to  the  cases  of  tenancies  from  year  to  year  ?— 

ies,  you  cannot  end  any  other  tenancy  by  a notice  to  quit 

® your  proposal  for  putting  an  end  to  the  present  law,  do  you  apply  it  to 
Wes  as  well  ns  to  tenants  from  year  to  year  in  oases  of  civil  bill  ejectments  ?— You 
cannot  put  out  a lessee  by  a notice  to  quit ; it  only  appKes  to  a tenancy  from  year  to  year. 
mS'  . °“r  on  landlords  to  serve  a copy  of  the  notice  on  the 

Cf?  T*  ■ m winch  there  was  a lease,  no  matter  bow  short  his  holding  had 

eqnanydesu'ahle,m  cases  of  non-payment  of  rent,  that  any  person 
W-*  ™ P?™on  before  the  sendee  of  the  ojootmont,  noedirot  be 

Wonii'tbotw  ‘“P'S  oivd  bdl  reple-mis,  at  present  they  are  merely  a settlement  of 
X dL,?  *onant  as  the  tenant  cannot  dispute  the  title  of  the  person 

instanre  toT  ^ “ o?naidorable  protection  to  the  tenant,  in  tliis  particular 

iMtoco,  to  have  a nght  to  question  the  title  of  the  person  who  may  distrain, 
cidi  "P  • *“  P**  commissioners  what  the  cUfferonco  is  between  tlio  practice  in 

anperioTcSlXr’t™'^  P of  replevin  brought  in  the  superior  comts?— In  the 

thS  l,r  ™sc  objection  to  the  title  of  the  person  ,vho  distrains.  In 

the  tith!  of  tbPr  * “ ‘I'O  tenancy,  and  cannot  question 

5 oX  tlX.  “f  questioning  the  title  in  the  civil 

it  the  X,  ■ •'*  P”'P01'  m many  iiistaiiees,  procures  an  attorney  to  get  a replevin 

Xr  Ipdlotd  is  driven  to  bring  down  aiocord  to  theXext 

W siXXXPP®*  he  can  put  out  the  tenant ; so  that,  practically. 

«jemivf  to  the  land  p^XSton  ™ i«>oomos  cxtremely 
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46.  And  may,  also,  in  some  cases  operate  Rardly  against  the  tenant? — ^Yes,  and  may  m 
some  cases  operate  hardly  against  the  tenant.  What  I propose  would  he  equally  bene- 
■ficial  to  the  landlord  and  tenant ; and  as  a protection  to  tenants  who  pay  their  rent,  they 
should  not  be  put  out  of  possession  without  getting  two  years’  notice  to  quit.  ^ 

47.  Although  rent  should  be  due? — No,  there  is  rent  due,  I draw  a distinction;  and 

I am  speaking  of  a tenant  from  year  to  year,  who  should  get  two  years’  notice  instead  of 
six  months’  notice  to  quit,  as  at  present. 

48.  Do  you  contemplate,  in  proposing  the  power  of  ejecting  tenants-at-will  for  non- 
payraent  of  rent,  that  it  should  be  in  something  of  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  regard 
to  tenants  under  leases,  giving  them  the  same  power  of  redemption  by  paying  the  rent? — 
No ; I apply  the  two  years’  notice  only  to  tenancies  from  year  to  year. 

49.  What  power  would  you  give  the  landlord  in  a tenancy  from  yeai‘  to  year  to  recover 
his  rent  ? — I give  Mm  a remedy  of  distress  and  action. 

50.  Which  you  take  away  in  effect  by  requiring  two  years’^  notice? — No ; I only  propose 
that  there  should  be  two  yeai-s’  notice  in  the  case  of  not  paying  up  rent. 

51.  Would  you  require  any,  and  what  notice,  in  case  they  do  not  pay  up  their  rent?— 

I would  give  every  possible  facility  to  the  landlord  to  put  out  overnolding  tenarrts  who 
have  not  paid  their  rent.  « t , • , i n 

52.  Why  do  you  fix  the  period  of  two  years? — I thrnk  that  a reasonable  notice  to  an 

industrious  tenant  to  look  out  for  another  farm,  which  he  cannot  do  in  many  instances  in 
six  months.  . . 

53.  Then,  if  I understand  you  right,  you  propose  to  grve  a power  ot  ejectment  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  in  cases  of  tenants  from  year  to  year;  and  require'tw'o  years’  notice  to 
quit,  instead  of  six  months’  notice,  in  the  case  of  a tenant  being  to  be  disposse^ed  owing 

no  rent? I wish  to  see  the  industrious  tenant’s  interest  protected,  at  the  same  time 

<^iving  every  facility  to  the  land  proprietor  to  put  out  overholding  tenants ; and  I wish  to 
see  an  act  passed  limiting  the  recovery  of  rerrt  arwear  to  three  years : the  principle  has 
been  found  to  work  well  when  applied  in  Dubhn  to  the  recovery  of  local  taxes.  As  every 
thing  which  affects  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  must,  in  some  degree,  affect  the  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  I shall  mention  a matter  which  has  arisen  under  the  present  stamp 
act,  in  reference  to  the  increased  stamp  duty  upon  searches  iir  the  registry  office.  Before 
the  passing  of  tlris  new  act,  common  searclies,  if  upon  one  sheet,  no  matter  how  many 
extracts  it  contiiined,  were  only  chargeable  with  a duty  of  3s.  There  may  be  fifty 
extracts  upoir  one  sheet,  and,  under  the  new  stamp  act,  every  extract  is  charged  with  a 
duty  of  5s.,  wMch  would  make  the  entire  duty  upon  the  sheet  £7  10s.,  instead  of  3s.  In 
the  case  of  negative  searches,  the  new  stamp  act  increases  the  duty  upon  extracts  from 
3s.  to  5s.  Preparatory  to  instituting  proceedings  formerly,  a common  search  was  generally 
made.  • . i • , n 

54.  Has  it  fallen  within  your  knowledge  to  know  of  any  ca.ses  m wmch  the  expense  of 
searches  has  been  enormously  large  ? — It  has. 

55.  For  instance,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a case  in  which  the  expense  of  a searcli 
approached  to  the  amount  of  £700?— I heard  of  a case  that  came  before  the  court  of 
chancery  last  term,  where  the  expense  of  seai-ches  came  to  a very  large  amount. 

56.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  expense  of  searching  for  judgments? — lam.  The 
charge  upon  making  a negative  search  for  judgment  is  7s.  6<f.,  law  fund  stamp  duty,  for 
every  twenty  years,  and,  for  making  a common  search  for  the  same  period,  2s.  6d.  In  the 
negative  search,  the  officer  certifies  as  to  its  correctness ; but  in  the  common  search,  there 
is  no  certificate.  When  negative  searches  are  made,  they  are  entered  in  a boolc  kept  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  which  is  not  open  to  the  public  ; but  is  used  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  trouble  in  makmg  future  searches.  When  a negative  searcli  is  made  for  judg- 
ment, it  should  be  entered  in  a book ; and,  when  judgments  are  satisfied  against  the  same 
parties,  they  should  he  stmek  out  of  the  book  in  which  the  negative  search  is  entered; 
the  book  should  be  a public  record,  and  future  searches  sliould  only  commence  from  the 
date  of  the  former  search.  It  would  be  equally  desirable  to  have  a similar  book  kept  m 
the  registiy  office,  if  it  were  practicable ; but  I have  been  informed  that  it  would  not.  A 
general  book  ought  to  he  kept  for  registering  Us  pendens,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
but  one  office  in  which  all  judgments,  orders,  crown  bonds,  and  recognizances,  should  be 
entered.  With  regard  to  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  it  would  save  much  litigation 
and  trouble  in  investigating  title,  if  the  principle  of  the  church  temporahties  act  were 
extended  to  such  leases,  giving  to  the  tenants  the  tight  to  purchase  up  fines,  and  to  con- 
vert the  interest  into  a fee  farm  rent.  Those  leases  liave  caused  much  inconvenience  even 
to  landlords,  from  being  often  uncertain  wdio  has  the  legal  estate  to  be  entitled  to  a 
I’enewal ; and,  as  I before  stated,  in  investigations  of  title  it  causes  a great  deal  of  chfficulty, 
for  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the  lessee  is  the  person  who  ought  to  have  got  the 
lease.  In  the  South  of  Ireland  there  is  much  property  held  under  such  leases,  which  were 
made  by  the  Hollow  Sword-hlade  Company.  All  college  and  bishops’  lands  shoidd  be 
easily  convertible  into  fee  simple,  giving  all  the  tenants  and  suh-tenants  the  same  right 
which  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  college  or  bishop  may  have. 

57.  You  would  extend  to  the  property  of  the  existmg  bishops  the  power  of  the  clim'ch 
temporalities  act  ? — Yes. 

58.  And  to  their  sub-teuants,  no  matter  what  their  holdings  might  be? — Yes,  providing 
they  had  the  means  to  purchase.  In  case  a landlord  omits  giving  a receipt  to  his  tenant 
he  should  be  liable  to  a penalty.  Though  entails  are  perpetual  in  Scotland,  there  is_a- 
right  incident  to  that  tenure  of  feuing,  that  is,  enabling  the  possessors  to  make  leases  m 
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perpetuity  of  a certain  quantity  of  land  for  the  i^ui-pose  of  building  towns.  K the  same 
right  was  given  to  tenants  for  life  and  incapacited  persons  in  Ireland,  it  w'ould  tend  much 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country.  I was  principally  the  means  of  forming  a com- 
pany, in  connexion  with  Lord  Hawarden,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Kinnaird,  and  some 
gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  pm*chasing  land  as  it  came  into  the  market,  and  for  breaking 
it  up  again  into  small  lots  to  be  sold  in  fee.  I have  no  doubt,  if  that  plan  w'as  carried  out, 
it  would  be  productive  of  very  great  advantage.  A deputation  waited  on  the  late  Lord 
Sydenham,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Mr.  Kinnau-d,  myself,  and  our  solicitor,  Mr. 
Powell,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a charter  of  incorporation,  which  he 
refused,  I must  say  without  giving  any  good  reason.  Mr.  Barrington  also  formed  a com- 
pany for  a similar  purpose,  in  connexion  with  London  capitalists ; he  also  applied  for  a 
charter,  and  was  refused.  In  order  to  cany  out  the  object  which  Mr.  Barrington  and  I 
had  in  contemplation,  government  should  apply  two  or  three  millions  for  the  purchase  of 
estates  to  be  re-sold  absolutely,  or  demised  at  a rent,  giving  the  tenant  a right  to  purchase 
the  fee  by  annual  payments,'  which  may  be  applied  in  paying  an  insurance  on  the  tenant’s 
life,  to  secui-e  the  purchase  money  at  his  deatli,  which  would  give  to  the  heii-  an  estate  in 
fee,  This  plan,  extensively  carried  out,  wmuld  be  a great  benefit,  and  would  considerably 
advance  the  improvement  of  the  country.  The  government  should  also  lend,  at  a low  rate 
of  interest,  to  companies  or  individuals,  for  improving  waste  lands.  Mr.  Inglis  says,  “ The 
great  secret  of  Catalonian  industry  is  the  same  that  has  covered  many  of  the  Alpine 
valleys  in  Switzerland  with  fertility — self  interest.”  Give  the  tenants  an  interest  or  per- 
petuity in  the  land,  and  tire  whole  world  wmuld  soon  become  one  wide  extended  garden. 
My  plan  and  that  of  Mr.  Barrington  is  applicable  to  all  lands,  cither  half  or  entirely 
cultivated,  as  well  as  to  waste  lands. 

59.  Having  proposed  that  with  reference  to  lands  generally,  have  you  any  remedial 
measure  to  propose  with  regard  to  waste  lands  ? — It  is  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  with 
regard  to  waste  lands.  No  doubt,  while  they  remain  comparatively  unproductive,  they 
can  be  of  little  value  to  the  proprietor  or  to  the  country.  It  w’ould  be  advantageous  to 
many  proprietors  to  dispose  of  their  waste  lauds  at  twenty  years’  purchase ; but  others  may 
not  be  able  to  seU,  in  consequence  of  settlements.  It  would  be  no  violation  of  the  rights 
of  property  for  the  government  to  compel  proprietors  to  sell  such  lands  to  the  extent  of 
the  incumbrances  which  may  affect  the  estate  generally,  of  which  the  w'aste  land  was  a 
part.  At  all  events,  there  is  a sufficient  quantity  of  waste  land  out  of  settlement,  which 
the  government  may  purchase  to  try  an  experiment ; and,  should  it  turn  out  advantageous, 
it  could  aftenvards  be  extended. 

60,  Would  it  be  any  greater  invasion  of  the  lights  of  property,  for  the  legislature  to 
give  power  for  the  sale  of  such  lands  to  other  purchasers  than  the  government  ? — Certainly 
not;  it  would  be  desirable,  in  both  cases,  to  give  the  proprietors  of  waste  lands.the  power 
to  dispose  of  such  lands  to  pay  off  incumbrances. 

[ The  xoitness  willulrew.~\ 

Maurice  Collis,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  connected,  I believe,  with  the  management  of  the  estates  belonging  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ? — 1 am  not,  but  I have  been  engaged  perambulating  the  boundaries  of 

. the  property,  and  collecting  statistical  returns  for  the  last  six  years. 

2.  Have  you  placed  in  any  tabular  form  the  result  of  your  observations  ? I have. 

[ The  witness  produced,  and  laid  before  the  commissioners,  tables  containing  statistical  information 
relating  to  the  college  estates."] 

3.  Can  you  inform  the  commissioners  in  what  counties  those  estates  lie  ? — I can. 

4.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  towulands  ? — I am  not  prepared  at  the  present  moment 
to  state  the  number  of  townlands,  but  I can  give  the  munber  of  acres  in  each  county  or 
holding. 

5.  Be  so  good  as  to  do  so  ? — In  the  county  of  Kerry,  75,292  statute  acres ; in  Donegal, 
63,454;  in  Anmigh,  23,033;  in  Fermanagh,  10,683;  in  Cork,  251;  Louth,  1,660  ; 
Limerick,  3,675;  Tipperary,  2,161;  in  King’s  county,  3,885;  Queen’s  county,  1,265; 
Westmeath,  65;  Longford,  2,437;  Kildare,  3,105  ;'  Down,  1,169;  Wicklow,  3,416; 
Meath,  345;  the  provost’s  estate  in  the  county  of  Meath,  1,635  acres;  and  in  Galway, 
33,685,  making  a total  of  230,916  statute  acres. 

6.  That  total  includes  both  the  provost’s  estate  and  the  college  estates  in  the  counties 
you  have  mentioned? — Yes. 

i.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  tenants  who  hold  directly  under  the  college  ? Y^es,  I 

can.  ■ 

8.  Take  each  county  separately? — Of  the  Kerry  property,  there  are  fourteen  separate 
. eases.  Of  Donegal  there  are  thirteen ; three  of  those  are  leases  for  over  for  mill  sites, 
under  act  25th  George  HI.,  chap.  62,  sec.  12.  There  ai'e  ton  leases  of  the  Armagh 
property ; thi-ee  of  these  are  also  for  mill  sites,  under  the  act  above  stated.  One  of 
ermana^i,  one  of  Cork,  two  of  Louth,  eight  of  Limerick,  four  of  Tipperary,  one  of 
Queens  County,  one  of  Westmeath,  one  of  Longford,  nine  of  Kildare,  nine  of  Down, 
twenty-three  of  Wicklow,  one  in  Meath,  and  fourteen  of  the  King’s  county.  Of  the 
provost  estate  in  Meath  there  are  eight  leases,  and  of  the  same  proirei-ty  in  Galway 
there  are  twenty-two  leases. 

V.  What  is  the  usual  tenure  of  those  tenants  whom  you  have  named  ? — Twenty-one 
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years,  "with  the  exception  of  parts  of  the  lands  in  the  counties  of  WicHow,  Kuig'g 
county,  Kildare,  and  Down,  where  there  are  leases  for  lives  renewable,  as  well  as  leases 
for  ever ; some  of  them  are  fee-farm  gi'ants. 

10.  Can  you  state  the  arrangement  as  to  the  renewal  of  those  leases  for  twenty-one 
years  ? — I believe  the  tenants  pay  a fixed  fine,  and  then  get  a renewal. 

1 1 . Is  the  knowledge  of  that  within  your  department  ? — It  is  not. 

1 2.  From  your  inspection  of  the  college  estates,  have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  knoy-ing 
the  number  of  occupying  tenants,  and  the  condition  of  those  occupiers  ? — I have ; upon 
the  county  of  Kerry  property  there  are  4,420  families,  who  are  in  a very  low  and  wretched 
condition,  Kving  in  very  poor  houses,  but  still  they  are  in  a better  condition  than  the 
tenants  upon  the  adjoining  properties.  The  greater  the  number  of  interests  between  the 
occupying  tenant  and  the  immediate  lessee,  the  greater  is  the  state  of  wretchedness  of  the 
occupying  tenant.  Upon  the  property  in  the  county  of  Donegal  there  are  3,499  occupiers. 
On  the  holdings  of  the  resident  landlords,  they  are  in  a much  better  condition  than  upon 
the  holdings  of  absentee  landlords.  Upon  the  property  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  there 
are  3,160  occupiers  ; the  majority  of  those  ai-e  living  in  a much  superior  condition,  when 
compared  to  those  in  the  two  counties  before  named ; the  principal  distress  was  upon  the 
liolding  of  an  absentee  landlord.  On  anotlier  property,  where  the  occupiers  had  a number 
of  leases  with  toties  quoties  covenants,  with  two  or  three  interests  between  them  and  the 
head  landlord,  they  were  in  a very  bad  state.  Upon  the  Fermanagh  property  there  are 
934  families ; there  is  an  appearance  of  comfort  among  some  of  the  occupiers,  hut, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  in  a very  poor  state.  In  the  county  of  Limerick,  I am  not 
able  to  state  the  exact  inunber  of  the  occupiers,  but  they  do  not  exceed  200 ; and  with  respect 
to  them,  I can  state  generally  tliat  they  are  in  a much  better  state  than  upon  many  of  the 
neighbouring  properties ; but  the  college  holdings  are  very  small,  and  scattered  in  various 
parts  of  the  county.  In  Tipperary  there  are  116  occupiers  upon  the  property ; in  that 
county  also  the  estates  are  scattered,  hut  the  holdings  of  which  the  landlords  are  resident 
in  the  county  are  in  a much  better  state  than  the  adjoining  properties.  Upon  the  absentee 
holdings,  a number  of  the  houses  are  of  a very  poor  description,  hut  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  the  properties  they  adjoin.  In  the  Queen’s  county  there  are  65  occupiers,  firing  in 
houses  of  a very  superior  description  as  contrasted  with  one  particular  property  adjoining, 
upon  which  the  houses  are  of  a very  inferior  description.  I should  state,  that  the  houses 
upon  the  Queen’s  county  property  are  better  than  those  upon  the  Limerick  or  Tipperary 
estates.  Upon  the  county  of  Longford  property  there  are  121  occupiers,  firing  generally 
in  liouses  of  a superior  description,  w’itfi  the  exception  of  the  cottiers,  who,  upon  this 
estate,  as  well  as  xipou  the  other,  are  in  a very  wretched  condition.  Upon  the  Louth 
property  there  are  136  occupiers,  and  the  houses  are  of  a very  inferior  description,  though 
not  worse  than  upon  the  adjoining  estates.  With  respect  to  the  county  of  Westmeath,  ! 
have  no  return  of  the  property  there,  hut  there  are  not  more  than  five  occupiers,  and  tlie 
holdings  are  very  small;  there  are  not  more  than  sixty-five  acres  between  them;  the 
houses  are  tolerable,  and  of  the  same  class  as  those  in  the  neighbom-hood  generally.  In 
the  county  of  Kildare  there  are  109  occupiers,  the  majority  of  them  living  in  a very  low 
state  indeed ; some  of  the  lessees  are  resident,  but  their  houses  are  of  a very  inferior 
description.  In  the  county  of  Down  there  are  113  occupiers,  who  are  much  in  the  same 
state  as  upon  the  Kildare  property ; perhaps  a little  better.  Upon  the  Jleath  propaty, 
there  are  only  tlixee  or  four  houses,  ■which  are  in  the  occupation  of  comfortable  tenants. 
In  the  county  of  Wicldow  there  are  140  occupiers;  the  houses  of  the  tenants  upon 
tills  property  are  generally  very  comfortable,  especially  those  in  the  middle  class  of  life, 
who  hold  direct  from  the  college.  In  the  King’s  county  there  are  211  occupiers;  the 
lessees  are  generally  resident,  and  the  houses  are  piincipally  the  residences  of  private 
gentlemen  ; but  the  tenants  under  them  are  living  in  the  same  class  of  bouses  as  those  in 
Louth  and  the  Queen’s  county.  Upon  the  provost’s  estate  in  Galway  there  are  394  houses, 
and  the  lessees  are  generally  resident,  hut  living  in  houses  of  a very  low  description; 
they  are  of  the  same  class  all  through  that  part  of  the  country.  With  respect  to  the  provost’s 
estate  in  the  county  of  Meath,  I have  no  exact  account  of  the  number  of  bouses,  but  I 
have  a general  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  them,  and  I should  say  that  there  ai'e  about 
sixty-five  occupiers ; fifty-five  of  those  are  all  on  one  townland ; they  hold  direct  fi'om 
the  provost,  and  are  fi-ving  in  houses  of  a very  bad  description. 

13.  What  is  the  system  you  pm-sued  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  those  estates?— 
I first  examined  on  the  ground  the  boundai-ies  of  the  townlands,  as  marked  on  the  ordnance 
maps,  to  see  if  they  corresponded  with  the  reputed  boundaries,  as  well  as  ■with  the 
boundaries  marked  on  the  old  maps  in  the  possession  of  the  college.  I reported  disputed 
meerings,  or  encroachments,  and  had  them  adjusted  wherever  it  was  practicable.  From 
time  to  time  I made  reports  to  the  college  respecting  the  condition  of  their  properties.- 
Dming  the  progi-ess  of  this  work,  I collected  much  information  from  public  clocumeuts, 
respecting  the  value  of  the  lands.  I also  tried  to  ascertain  the  population,  but  as  I could 
not  obtain  it  correctly,  the  college  applied  to  the  government  for  copies  of  the  Census 
lletums  for  1841,  so  far  as  related  to  their  estates ; but  as  there  was  a prospect  of  nmeb 
delay,  I -was  dh-ected  to  take  a regular  account  of  tbc  population,  males  and  females,  their 
occupation,  religion,  age,  education,  description  of  houses,  size  of  farms,  leases  under 
college,  lessee,,  stock,  roads,  distances  to  manm-es,  fuel,  &c.,  dispensaries,  county  cess,  and 
many  other  minor  matters. 

14.  Have  you  actually  visited  each  farm  upon  those  estates  ? — Not  each  fai-ni,  as  I had 
been  generally  through  the  lands  on  various  occasions  before,  . When  taking  the  census, 
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[ The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  papers,  numbered  1,2,3,  4,  5.] 


1.  CENSUS  OF  COLLEGE  ESTATE, 


County  oL 


For  description  of  house  or 
farm,  see  Census  B.,  page  , 

No.  , 


2.  CENSUS  OF  COLLEGE  ESTATE, 
This day  of 1843. 


FORil  A. 

Return  of  the  Members  and  Servants  of  this  Family. 


Townland  of 

Town  or  village  of 


Name  of  head  of  family 

Occupation 

Religion 


fwith  the  exception  of  part  of  the  estate  in  Donegal,)  I superintended  the  work  in  the 
country,  and  in  some  places  did  a great  deal  of  it  myself. 

15.  Tou  have  filled  up  certain  returns  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  occupying 
tenants;  state  how  you  obtained  the  materials  for  making  those  returns? — I got  blank  forms 
printed  in  Dublin,  then  took  them  to  the  various  estates,  and  employed  competent  persons 
to  fill  thein.  I was  very  particular  in  selecting  individuals  whom  I thought  would  not  in  any 
way  be  obnoxious  to  the  occupiers ; to  having  selected  such  .persons,  I attribute  my  hanug 
ffot  more  accurate  information,  and  in  a shorter  time,  than  I otherwise  could. 

® 16.  WiH  you  put  in  a copy  of  each  of  the  forms  you  so  filled  up  ? — Certainly. 


Townland  of_ 
Village  of 


January,  1844« 


30. 

Maurice  Collis,  esq. 


This day  of 1843. 


I6M  January,  1844. 

39. 

Maurice  Collia,  esq. 
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4.  CENSUS  OF  COLLEGE  ESTATE. 

SCHOOL  EETUHN. 

Queries.  I Answers. 

1.  Townland  or  place  where  school  is  hepfc,  . • . ^ 

2.  Name  of  master  or  mistress,  .....  

3.  Religion  of  master  or  mistress,  ....  

4.  Free  or  pay  school,  

- f Total  annual  income  of  master  or  mistress  ai'ising  ^ 

■ ^ in  all  ways  from  the  school,  . . . . / 

f Description  of  the  school-house  and  probable  cost  ) 

\ therU • •) 

[■Societies  and  associations  with  which  the  school  is  "I 

J connected,  or  whether  assisted  by  local  patronage,  ! 

^ ■ 1 and  in  what  manner,  stating  such  as  are  parish  f 

L schools,  J 

Annual  Subsckiptions. 


1 

, ■ 1 1 i.. 

f Distance  of  the  residence  of  the  master  or  mistress  ) 
[ from  the  school, / 


10.  Instruction  given  at  school, 

11.  Observations,  • . 


DISPENSARY. 


17  Can  you  state  the  number  of  occupying  tenants  upon  the  estates  in  each  of  those 
counties  ?— I can  ; the  number  of  families  skted  in  a preceding  answer  will  give  an  almost 
accurate  account  of  the  occupying  tenants. 

18.  Have  you  found  much  advantage  in  furnishing  information  m regard  to  the  property 
from  the  personal  investigation  you  have  been  called  upon  to  make  ?— I have  ; I know  the 
properties  well  now,  and  the  state  they  are  in,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  college  board, 
will  in  considering  a]}plications  to  them  for  contributions  to  public  works,  or  for  assistance 
to  schools,  hospitals,  &c.,  derive  great  assistance  from  those  returns  ; I may  say  tliat  they 
have  already  f^t  the  convenience  of  them. 

19.  Had  you  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  going  a great  deal  about  Ireland  .-’—I  had ; 
when  perarnbulating  the  boundaries  of  the  properties,  I was  generally  accompanied 
by  on^  two,  or  more  of  the  occupants ; I listened  to  then-  observations,  but  I had  no 
conception  of  their  distress,  tiU  I took  an  accurate  account,  I may  say,  of  all  they  possessed. 

20.  Do  you  find  that  the  nunute  inquiries  you  have  made  with  a view  to  those  tabte 
to  wMch  you  have  alluded,  have  given  you  a great  deal  of  information  you  were  not  m 
possession  of  before  ? — ^Yes,  undoubtedly. 

21.  As  well  with  regard  to  the  estates  of  the  college,  as  the  state  of  the  country 


generally? — ^Yes.  ^ 9 

22.  Did  you  find  the  occupiers  willing  to  give  you  the  information  you  sought  tor 
Yes ; particulai-ly  so  within  the  last  four  weeks,  as  the  inquiries  I was  making  led  to  a 
conjecture,  that  it  was  connected  with  the  Land  Commission,  although  I tried  to  divest  the 
peasants  of  this  feehng  ; they  are  sensitively  ahve  to  this  commission,  and  in  many  places, 
they  asked  me,  how  soon  they  were  to  get  a reduction  of  then*  rents.  In  the  county  ol 
Tipperary,  the  people  seemed  more  excited  about  it  than  in  other  places,  but  generally 
thr^gli  all  parts  of  Ireland,  occupiers  of  every  description  speak  of  nothing  but  a 
reduction  of  rent  as  a means  of  relief ; they  appear  to  have  no  other  hope ; yet,  I always 
found  them  after  a little  explanation  admit,  that  no  reduction  of  rent  would  benefit  those 
who  held  three  acres  or  less,  and  that  labour  and  a fair  rate  of  wages  would  be  better 


to  them  than  if  they  got  the  land  for  nothing.  * ■ v A 

23.  Had  you  much  difficulty  in  testing  the  correctness  of  the  infoimation  you  had 
received,  or  had  you  any  mode  of  testing  it  ? — I bad  not  much  difficulty,  as  I went  a ^eat 
deal  amongst  the  tenantry.  I often  took  the  return  of  the  greater  part  of  a townland,  so 
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related  to  stock  and  houses,  from,  two  or  three  intelligent  persons ; I then  tested  IQth  January,  1844. 
curacy  of  such  returns  by  questioning  the  parties  themselves,  and  I have  no  reason 
S!?^5bt  the  correctness  of  these  returns,  nor  did  I find  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
^ iers  to  give  every  information,  except  in  a few  places,  and  that  only  on  properties  ’ 

were  rarely  visited  by  the  landlord  or  agent ; in  consequence  of  which,  I think  the 
looked  Avith  great  distrust,  supposing  it  might  lead  to  an  increase  of  rent, 
you  observe,  practically,  much  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  occupying 
i^nts  upon  the  college  estates,  and  those  of  the  adjoining  estates  ?— I have  not,  except 
+h  t in  a great  many  cases,  the  college  properties  are  in  a much  better  condition  than  the 
*^oinin'^  estates.  I scarcely  know  an  instance  in  which  they  are  in  a worse  condition  than 

25^  ^re  you  aware,  that  where  improvements  have  been  made,  the  college  has  raised  the 
nt  or  increased  the  fine  ? — I believe  there  never  was  an  instance  of  the  college  increasing 
tL  rent  for  any  improvement  made  upon  theii*  property. 

^ 26  Nor  the  fine  ?— No,  as  the  fine  I believe  is  regulated  by  the  rent. 

2t'  How  is  the  fine  regulated  by  the  rent  ? — There  is  a fixed  scale,  a copy  of  which  I 
^as  furnished  with  for  the  information  of  the  tenants.  A similar  copy  I am  permitted  to 
Iiand  in  to  this  commission.  [ The  witness  handed  in  the  following  paper ^ 


H «!/-ale  of  fines  for  the  renewal  of  a college  lease  for  twenty-one  years. — On  each  pound  sterling  of  rent. 
1st  year,  . . £0  5 6 12th  year,  . . £4  19  0 

2nd  „ . . 0 12  0 13th  „ . . 5 11  0 

3rd  „ . • 0 18  6 14th  „ . . 6 3 6 

4th  „ . . 15  6 15th  „ . . 6 17  0 

5th  „ . . 1 13  0 16th  „ . . 7 11  0 

6th  „ . . 2 10  17th  „ . . 8 6 0 

7th  „ . . 2 9 0 18th  „ . . 9 16 

8th  „ . . 2 18  0 19th  „ . . 9 18  6 

9th  „ . . 3 7 6 20th  „ . . 10  16  0 

10th  „ . . 3 17  6 21st  „ . . 21  11  5 

nth  ,,..480 

“ Poundage  on  fine,  one  shilling  on  each  pound ; seal  and  registrar,  £1  2s.  for  each  year  expired ; 
agent  on  leases,  £4  is. ; stamps,  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  rent  and  fi;ne  ; parchment,  about  4s.  6d.  on 
every  pair  of  leases.” 

28.  Is  that  upon  the  rent  paid  to  the  lessee  or  upon  the  rent  which  the  lessee  pays  to 
the  college  ? — The  rent  which  the  lessee  pays  to  the  college. 

29.  ire  the  leases  which  are  held  under  the  college  considered  tantamount  to  perpe- 
? — Yes,  I think  they  generally  are ; and  if  I were  to  judge  by  the  expenditure  of 

capital,  I should  certainly  say  they  Avere  treated  as  such,  especially  in  Armagh,  where  one 
of  the  under-tenants,  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Keady,  has  sunk  a large  sum,  exceeding,  I believe, 
£25,000,  in  buildings  and  expensive  machinery.  In  Longford,  Baron  Lefroy  has  expended 
a liuge  sura  in  biulcling ; and  in  Donegal,  under  Colonel  ConoUy,  numerous  buildings 
have  been  erected,  and  extensive  improvements  are  at  present  in  progress  ; also  on  that 
part  of  the  Kerry  estate  in  possession  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  the  lisiug  town  of  Calurciveen  has 
been  built,  though  his  own  estate  is  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  place.  In  1775,  it  is 
stated  on  a document  in  possession  of  the  college,  that  there  were  but  two  slated  houses 
at  that  time ; there  are  now  1 84.  Mr.  Griffith,  when  he  inspected  the  property,  in  1 823, 
remarked  considerable  improvements  in  progress ; and  if  a fixed  plan  had  been  adopted  for 
some  of  the  streets,  as  well  as  for  the  generality  of  the  houses,  such  as  may  be  observed  in 
the  tOAvns  and  villages  belonging  to  the  London  companies  in  the  county  of  Derry,  Caledon, 
and  Castlederg  in  Tyrone,  as  Avell  as  other  small  places  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  it  would 
have  added  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  place,  and  I feel  sure  it  would  not  have  entailed 
additional  expense  on  the  parties  who  built.  Mr.  O’Connell  gives  to  each  tenant  a lease, 
Tvith  a ioties  quoties  covenant  for  building. 

30.  The  town  of  Cahirciveen,  on  which  these  improvements  have  been  made,  of  which 
you  have  spoken,  is  on  the  college  property,  of  which  Mr.  O’Connell  is  the  lessee  ? — The 
greater  part  of  it ; there  are  about  forty  houses  on  the  glebe  which  adjoins.  The  town  of 
Bimdoran,  in  Donegal,  is  built  on  Colonel  Conolly’s  college  estate,  and  the  rising  village  of 
Milford  on  Lord  Leitrim’s,  and  the  town  of  Keady,  in  Armagh,  is  on  Mr.  Fox’s  land. 
Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as  much  or  more  capital  has  been  expended  on  buildings 
on  college  estates,  in  the  counties  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated,  as  on  the 
adjoining  properties.  Upon  the  college  estates,  as  well  as  upon  other  propei-ties,  many  of 
the  houses  are  built  merely  of  sods  and  loose  stones,  without  lime  or  mortar.  The  number 
of  farm-houses  with  the  walls  of  lime  and  mortar  is  but  few ; and  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  most  comfortable  farm-houses,  the  walls  are  of  mud.  Many  of  the  houses  are  covered 
with  sods  and  potato-stalks,  heath,  or  long  coarse  grass. 

31.  What  are  the  usual  means  of  subsistence  among  those  persons  who  occupy  the 
puserable  hovels  you  have  aEuded  to  ? — Generally  tlirough  the  barony  of  Kilraacrenan, 
in  Donegal,  I believe  the  major  part  of  the  farmers  live  on  the  same  description  of  diet  as 
mose  living  in  the  poorest  description  of  houses,  potatoes  alone  being  their  food.  There 
IS  not  constant  or  even  partial  labour  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  dispensary  doctor 
informed  me,  that  cases  of  dropsy  and  other  diseases,  brought  ou  by  poor  vegetable  diet. 
Were  very  numerous.  In  Kerry,  the  diet  for  the  small  farmers  and  cottiers  is  had,  wet 
potatoes,  called  lumpers.  In  the  barony  of  Tirhugh,  in  Donegal,  the  labouring  population 
obtain  some  work ; in  Kerry  they  have  little  or  none,  except  what  they  eai’n  on  the  roads. 
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16/A  January,  1844.  At  the  busy  season,  they  may  he  employed  by  the  faimera  or-  gentry,  at  the  rate  of  lOrf 
l5.perday;  the  average  rate  of  labour  is  about  8tf.  per  day  ; lOrf.  per  day  is  generally 
,,  . ” in  Donegal ; and  in  Gfdway,  in  the  barony  of  Ross,  I was  informed  the  labourers  receivp  si 

Bunce  0 a,  esq.  Board  of  Works.  The  diet  of  the  peasantry  in  Galway  (that  part  f 

it  which  came  under  my  notice)  is  a bad  description  of  potato  ; meat,  rni1V  bre^  a„j 
butter,  are  luxuries  seldom  indulged  in.  The  potato  arop  in  that  part  of  Galway  is 
a failure.  The  extent  of  tillage  land  is  small ; the  prices  at  which  fowl  and  other  small 
things  brought  to  the  market,  and  to  the  houses  of  the  few  persons  in  that  part  of  the  coiiatiT 
able  to'  purchase,  often  a distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  they  could  scarcely  be  reared 
The  socks  and  stockings  which  that  part  of  Galway  is  famous  for,  the  prices  at  which  tiieT 
are  sold,  l-^c?.  is  the  most  that  can  be  made  after  twelve  hours’  work.  In  Kerry  I 
often  seen  two  baskets  of  turf  brought  to  market  two  miles,  on  ponies’  or  asses’  backs,  and 
sold  for  two-pence  ; the  same  also,  on  the  backs  of  women,  girls,  and  boys.  In  the  county 
Down,  the  wages  are  generally,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  extended,  about  Is.  per  day,,  k 
Limerick,  the  diet  of  the  peasantry  is  very  poor,  also  the  remimeration  for  labour  - in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Groom,  an  extensive  landed  proprietor  ^ves  per  dayto’iis 
labourers,  without  diet.  Sir  David  Roche,  in  the  same  locality  gives  lOrf.  In  Tipperary 
the  remuneration  for  labour  is  also  very  bad.  In  Louth  and  Longford  it  is  somethii^ 


better.  In  Armagh,  neither  wages  nor  diet  are  as  good  as  in  Down;  but  in  the 
bourhood  of  Keady,  on  Mr.  Fox’s  college  estate,  there  is  a great  deal  of  employment 
for  the  lower  classes,  by  means  of  the  extensive  machinery  and  manufactories  estab 
lished  by  Mr.  Fox’s  under-tenants ; but  generally  through  the  country,  except  near 
some  resident  gentleman  or  improving  landlord,  there  is  no  employment  for  the  peasantry 
worth  mentioning,  unless  what  is  earned  on  the  public  roads.  I am  confident  one-half  the 
rural  labouring  population  in  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Kerry,  and  Galway,  have  cot  any 
thing  like  constant  labour  even  at  the  rate  of  dd.  per  day ; few  of  the  female  rural 
population  can  make  2d.  per  day  off  their  work.  I have  seen  numbers  of  them  working  c® 
the  public  roads  Hke  men,  for  4d.  per  day  for  twelve  hours’  work.  In  Kildare  the  cottiera 
are  miserable.  In  the  King’s  county  they  obtain  some  employment.-  This  statement  ia 
given  from  general  information  I received  when  passing  through  the  country.  In  the 
county  of  Shgo,  an  extensive  landed  proprietor  pays  his  labourers  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per 
hour. 


' 32.  What  is  -the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  poor  houses  you  have  alluded 
to  ? — They  have  no  certain  occupation,  with  the  exception  of  the  labour  bestowed  in 
tilling  their  potato  gardens  ; they  are  ready  to  grasp  at  any  thing  that  will  enable  tbem 
to  earn  a ready  penny  ; many  of  tbem,  in  some  places  I have  seen,  draw  lime,  stoce,  or 
gravel,  on  ponies’  or  on  asses’  hacks,  sometimes  a distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  and  they 
were  glad  to  get  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  for  their  trouble  ; others  draw  turf  to  the  market;  and  in 
Kildare,  along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  are  a number  of  wretched  occupiers,  who  live  by 
renting  turf  hanks,  and  saving  the  turf  which  is  sold  in  the  Dublin  market.  In'  almost  Jl 
parts  of  Ireland,  as  I believe  I stated  before,  I heard  small  farmers  as  well  as  cottiers, 
(those  who  have  not  sufficient  land  to  keep  themselves  in  work,)  state,  that  constant  labour 
and  fair  wages,  would  be  better  than  any  reduction  of  rent,  and  if  they  had  hut  diy  food 
to  eat,  and  clothes  to  cover  them,  they  would  be  content.  This  account  was  not  confined  to 
any  particular  locality  or  estate. 

33.  They  get  no  work  ? — No  work,  except  what  I before  stated ; nor  will  they  improve 
their  holdings  generally  through  aU  parts  of  Ireland  on  these  estates,  where  the  landlord 
gives  no  encouragement,  or  where  the  landlord  and  agent  are  non-resident ; or  -where  the 
latter  is  resident,  but  not  a suitable  person  for  the  situation  he  fiUs.  I attribute  in  a great 
measure,  the  filthy  state  of  the  houses  and  farms,  to  an  inherent  feeling  that  exists,  but 
which  is  not  generally  expressed,  that  any  improvements  in  the  outward  appearance  of 
their  holdings,  would  he  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  rent.  The  almost  universal  reply 
on  properties  circumstanced  as  I have  mentioned,  to  any  remark  about  the  state  they  have 
their  places  in,  is,  “ Sure,  what  good  would  it  do  us : it  is  aU  true,  hut  what  would  we  be 
the  better  for  it  ?”  I was  spealung  with  a few  tenants  who  reside  on  a property  not  far 
distant  from  the  provost’s  estate ; I asked  them  how  they  were  getting  on,  and  how  the 
property  was  managed,  now  that  they  had  the  new  agent,  (for  a number  of  years  the 
property  I allude  to  had  been  sadly  neglected ;)  they  said  the  new  agent  was  good  at 
collecting  arrears,  but  that  was  all  the  benefit  they  had.  I asked  one  man  whose  house 
was  in  a nice  situation,  why  he  did  not  whitewash  it,  as  he  had  the  lime  so  convenient; 
his  answer  was,  “ The  agent  has  so  much  to  do,  that  he  never  had  time  to  go  into  any 
of  the  fai-ms;  that  all  he  saw  of  the  property  was  from  bis  gig  or  car,  and  if  he  -was  to  baye 
his  house  whitewashed,  the  first  time  the  agent  was  passing  by,  he  might  tliink  the  bailiff 
gave  him  -wrong  information  about  the  value,  and  that  he  had  it  too  cheap.”  The  agency 
of  this  property  is  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  parties,  a kind  of  company,  who  have  the 
management  of  estates  so  extensive,  that  it  would  take  the  entire  time  of  two  of  tbein  te 
manage  one  of  the  estates  under  their  control  in  a proper  manner.  Nothing  is  so  huitful 
to  the  Irish  peasant,  as  to  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs,  or  under-agents ; iu 
numerous  cases,  the  tenants  are  left  to  the  management  of  the  agents,  under-agent,  right- 
hand  man,  and  often  to  a bailiff  under  him  again.  This  class  of  persons  is  a ruinouB  tas 
on  the  occupying  tenants.  Since  my  connexion  with  the  college,  I never  heard  but  of 
three  or  four  cases  which  could  be  construed  into  acts  of  oppression,  either  on  the  part  ol 
the  lessees  or'  the  middlemen ; if  any  such  acts  had  teen  practised,  I feel  sure  I 
hayeheardit.  - - 
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34.  Is  tbe  land  upon  wHch  those  cabuis  are  built,  in  your  opinion,  capable  of  being  made  January,  1844. 
more  productiye  than  it  is  ? — Indeed  it  is ; and  but  a very  few  pounds,  judiciously  expended 

„„  padi  small  holding,  would  give  a very  different  aspect  to  the  country.  In  illustration  „ . 

of  this,  I need  but  refer  to  Sir  Gore  Booth’s  property,  on  the  road  from  SHgo  to  Bally-  ““i- 

shannon,  where  the  regular  aixangement  of  the  houses,  their  whitewashed  walls,  and  the 

coarse  land  in  progress  of  being  reclaimed,  can  scarcely  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 

most  unobservant  traveller. 

35.  Is  there  much  waste  land  in  the  county  of  Donegal  capable  of  being  made  pro- 
ductive, if  proper  means  were  taken  ? — There,  is ; and  if  the  land  now  in  tillage  was  well 
drained,  and  properly  cultivated,  it  could  be  made  highly  productive.  On  one  estate  in 
Donegal,  which  contains  over  28,000  acres,  there  are,  I am  sure,  10,000  acres  now  almost 
ifl  a state  of  nature,  which  could  be  readily  brought  into  cultivation. 

36.  Can  you  state  upon  that  estate  in  Donegal,  the  proportion  which  the  houses  con- 
fining only  one  room,  bear  to  the  whole  number  ?— There  are  1,332  houses  on  the  entire 
property,  439  of  these  consist  of  one  room  without  a division.  The  parish  of  Kilmacrenan, 

^ which  the  greater  part  of  this  estate  is  situate,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Census 
Commissioners,  contains  35,617  acres,  15,091  houses ; out  of  this  number,  860  consist  of 
one  room  without  a division.  The  college  estate  in  this  parish  comprises  25,443  acres, 

1,107  houses,  371  of  which  consist  of  one  room  without  a division ; deducting  these  from 
4e  commissioners’  return,  (if  it  be  correct,)  it  would  leave  not  a single  house,  on  the  other 
pait  of  the  parish,  consisting  of  more  than  one  room  without  a division. 

37.  How  many  are  there  without  windows  ? — Five  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

38.  Can  you  state  whether  those  439  houses,  without  divisions  into  rooms,  are  situated, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  profitable  or  unprofitable  land  ?— With  very  few  exceptions,  they 
are  aU  situated  on  cultivated  land. 

39.  You  mean  land  capable  of  being  improved? — Certainly.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
arable  land  on  this  estate  is  capable,  by  a proper  system  of  cultivation,  of  the  greatest 
improvement,  to  say  nothing  of  what  is  generally  caUed  the  mountain  land,  which  could 
easily.be  brought  into  cultivation.  If  an  extensive  system  of  draining  was  adopted  by  the 
lessee  (the  tenants  are  too  poor  to  attempt  such  themselves) ; and  if  they  were  directed 
and  encouraged  in  a proper  mode  of  farming,  in  place  of  looMng  for  a reduction  of 
their  rents,  as  they  now  are,  they  could,  in  numerous  cases,  weU  affoi-d  to  pay  double  the 
gem  they  are  liable  to,  but  which  they  now  find  it  difficult  to  make  out,  as  weU  as  being 
•heavily  in  arrear. 

40.  Can  you  state  how  it  is  that  the  ordnance  valuation  is  so  low  as  £3,778  ? The  best 

account  I think  I can  give  is,  that  I heard  Mr.  Griffith  say,  “ he  had  much  difficulty  in 
valuing  the  lands  in  Donegal,  as  he  found  large  tracts  of  pasturable  mountains  lying  waste; 
and  when  he  put  a fair  valuation  on  such  lands,  he  encountered  many  objections  from 
lessees  and  occupants.” 

41.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  the  ordnance  valuation  is  considerably  below  the  letting 
value? — It  is.  • Any  properties  that  I came  across,  which  were  let  at,  or  ueaj.*  that 
valuation,  were  considered  as  let  very  low.  The  total  rent  paid  by  the  occupiers  to  the 
college  lessee  for  one  holding  in  Donegal,  including  rent-charge,  amounts  to  the  same  sum 
as  the  government  valuation. 

42.  How  did  you  ascertain  that  ? — The  agent  showed  me  the  rental. 

43.  Ai’e  you  aware  that  there  are  many  old  leases  upon  that  property  ? There  are  but 

two  leases  on  the  entire  estate,  one  of  them  contains  about  forty  acres,  the  other  is  for  the 
entire  townland,  containing  725  acres.  Both  of  these  leases,  I was  told,  would  expire  in  a 
few  years.  ^ 

44.  ' Are  the  tenantry  upon  that  estate  located  upon  what  you  call  the  arable  land ; or  is 
that  held  by  any  large  tenant,  and  are  the  major  part  of  the  others  located  upon  the’worst 
parts  ?— I feel  sm-e  there  is  not  a case  where  the  arable  land  of  any  one  townland  is  held  by 
one  person  or  party.  The  tenants  are  generally  located  upon  the  same  description  of  land. 

45.  Is  the  land  so  subdivided,  that  each  man  holds  bis  own,  or  is  it  in  common  ? On 

dm  property,  the  rundale  and  cross-holding  system  was  very  prevalent ; but  the  agent  is 
now  making  separate  divisions  for  each  tenant. 

46.  In  what  way  is  what  you  describe  as  arable  land  ordinarily  cultivated  ?_Upon  the 
old  system.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  few  and  bad.  On  one  particular  tenancy, 
m Donegal,  there  are  not,  I think,  two  dozen  iron  ploughs.  They  are  also  very  badly  off 
tor  roads.  The  county  cess  for  the  last  year  amounted  to  £735.  The  rent  paid  by  the 
occupiers  does  not  exceed  £3,800  per  annum. 

property  of  Lord  Leitrim’s,  in  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  do  you  con- 
naer  that,  ff  that  property  could  be  divided,  and  brought  into  better  cultivation  the 
S,  ??  employment  upon  it  ?— It  is  not.  The  total  population 

amounts  to  7,531,  consisting  of  3,784  males,  and  3,747  females,  residing  in  1,332  houses 
profitable  land  for  every  male  that  can  be  faiily  classed  as 
urmmS^  the  laboumig  population.  They  have  limestone  convenient  in  every  part  of  the 
LJ' 4 abundance  of  sea-weed  and  sea-sand.  There  are  a few  good 

tlifl  ^ farm-roads  or  bye-roads,  in  connexion  with 

MmW  f produce  of  the  farms  is  generally  carried  on  horses’  backs.  The 

wf  ^ ^ numerous.  If  there  were  farm  roads,  one-half  of  the 

is  73-;  be  adequate  for  persons  in  their  circumstances.  The  total  number  of  horses 
TalilflW  of  farm-roads,  they  are  not  able  to  avail  themselves  largely  of  the 

6 nianures  with  which  the  estate  is  intersected.  Except  near  the  roads  made 

212 
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withiu  tEe  last  few  years,  by  the  Board  of  Works,  but  few  of  the  occupiers  ever  saw  or 
knew  how  rocks  were  blasted.  In  many  places  they  complain  that  the  hmeatone  is  too 
hard  to  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  their  usual  manner,  that  is,  breaking  it 
with  a hammer.  , o m xt.  j •. 

48.  What  number  of  heads  of  cattle  are  there  ? — Two  thousand  hve  hundred  and 

eighty-eight.  ^ o 

49.  That  does  not  look  as  il‘  there  were  such  very  great  poverty  { — that  includes  every 

species  of  cattle.  There  are  not  more  than  7,500  acres  in  tillage,  and  the  tenants  pay  \ 
believe,  a great  part  of  then  rent  by  what  their  stock  produces.  _ ^ 

50.  Would  it  require  a very  great  outlay  of  capital  to  bring  into  cultivation  the  uiire. 

claimed  portion  of  Lord  Leitrim’s  estate  ? — I should  certainly  say  not.  I know  not  an 
estate  better  circumstanced  for  improvement.  • a rp, 

51.  You  consider  it  rather  favourable  for  reclarnation — Ihere  cannot  be  a properfy 
more  favourably  situated ; it  has  an  eastern  aspect,  is  sheltered  from  the  westerly  wini 
and  has  a gradual  faU  from  the  top  of  a mountain  which  is  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  to  the  rivers  and  loughs  by  which  it  is  bounded,  all  of  wmch  empty  themselves 
into  the  sea.  An  extensive  part  of  this  estate  is  also  bounded  by  the  sea. 

52.  Are  there  many  holders  of  one  acre  who  have  any  means  of  support  throughout 
the  year  besides  what  they  derive  from  their  land  ?— V ery  few  of  them,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland,  get  even  an  occasional  day’s  work,  except  those  who  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a town,  or  the  residence  of  a benevolent  and  resident  landlord. 

53.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make,  particularly  with  reference  to^  the  college 
property  in  the  county  of  Longford  ? — I have.  It  was  stated  to  me  by  various  persons, 
that  the  college  estate  in  lease  to  Baron  Lefroy  was  one  of  the  highest  rented  properties 
in  the  county ; the  tenants  and  houses  some  of  the  poorest,  and  the  parties  that  had 
leases  having  covenants  in  them  of  a very  restrictive  nature.  Many  of  the  parties  who 
made  the  statements  I have  alluded  to,  were  persons  on  whom  dependence  could  be  placed. 

54.  How  did  you  find  the  property  on  examination  ? — I had  been  generally  through  the 
townlands  on  former  occasions,  but  within  the  last  six  weeks  I took  a census.  I went  to 
a great  number  of  the  tenants’  houses  for  an  account  of  the  stock,  &c.  I then  inquired 
about  the  rents.  I had  the  poor  law  valuation  at  the  time  in  my  hand,  and  was  much 
surprised  to  find  in  almost  every  case  the  rent  under,  and  in  very  few  cases  a trifle  over 
the  net  poor  law  valuation.  The  exterior  appearance  of  the  tenants’  houses  was  very 
good,  and  the  interior  of  those  I went  into  (I  made  no  particular  selection)  equally 
comfortable.  In  fact,  I think  bis  tenants  generally,  if  I may  judge  from  their  houses,  are 
more  corafortahle  than  on  the  properties  I had  .been  in  the  habit  of  inspecting,  and 
certainly  cheaper  let,  if  I may  take  the  net  poor  law  valuation  as  a guide.  I saw  a few  of 
the  leases  ; there  was  not  one  arbitrary  covenant  in  them.  Those  leases  which  I did  not 
see,  the  tenants  told  me,  were  the  same  as  the  others.  I also  found  that  the  teuants 
without  leases  held  at  the  same  scale  of  value._  The  tenants,  when  speaking  how  their 
lands  would  he  improved  by  draining,  were  told  in  my  presence  that  the  baron  would  giro 
them  every  encouragement  likewise  for  improving  their  houses,  and  that  allowances  had 
been  given  for  such  purposes  before.  What  is  commonly  called  the  tenant-right,  is  also 
countenanced  on  this  property.  For  its  extent,  there  is  not  a more  respectable  looking 
estate  in  the  country  ; and  if  the  cottiers’  houses  were  in  a better  condition,  I should  say 
there  would  be  nothing  to  complain  of.  The  net  poor  law  valuation,  I think,  is  considered 
fifteen  or  eighteen  per  cent,  under  the  letting  value. 

55.  What  length  of  lease  was  granted ’—Fourteen  or  twenty  years,  I am  not  certain 
which,  but  it  was  a lease  which  enabled  them  to  possess  the  franchise. 

56.  What  state  of  cultivation  was  the  land  in  ?— In  rather  a good  state  ; improvement 
is  in  progress  ; the  land  requires  drainmg,  and  the  tenants  that  drain  will  get  assistance 
from  the  baron  ; but  he  is  hampered  Mmself  by  the  flooding  of  a river,  caused,  as  I am 
informed,  by  the  obstruction  of  a wier,  which  the  baron  tried,  and,  I believe,  took  legal  steps 
to  get  removed,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenants  as  the  preservation  of  the  property. 

57.  Was  that  the  account  you  heard  from  the  tenants  upon  the  spot  ? — They_  stated  to 
mo  that  an  extensive  system  of  draining  could  not  ho  adopted  from  the  obstruction  caused 
by  the  river  before  alluded  to. 

68.  Did  you  converse  with  any  of  the  occupying  tenants  themselves  ’—With  a great 


number  of  them. 

59.  In  the  course  of  your  progress  through  the  different  parts  of  Ireland,  has  your 
attention  been  dh-ected  to  the  different  condition  of  properties  held  by  different  tenures, 
for  instance,  that  held  upon  leases  for  lives,  and  leases  for  long  terms  of  years  ?— rt  has , 
in  the  county  Irildare  the  college  tenants  have  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever ; thiee  o 
the  tenants  are  resident ; their  farms  are  badly  cultivated,  and  their  houses  are  not  near 
as  good  as  the  generahty  of  the  tenants  holding  with  or  without  leases  on  Baron  ® 
college  estate,  or  many  other  holdings  I could  name.  The  tenants  holding  miner  0 
lessees  are  also  poor,  and  then  houses  bad ; the  cottiers  arc  miserable  ; the  same  remar 
applies  equally  to  the  Down  property’.  In  the  King’s  county  there  is  a demesne  an 
residence  on  neai-Iy  all  the  holdings  generally  in  the  occupation  of  resident  gentlemen,  w 
give  a great  deal  of  employment  in  the  labour  of  the  farms  attached  to  their  holdings,  ^ 
the  cottiers,  and  these  farms  may  well  be  called  model  farms.  The  occupying 
under  the  lessees,  as  well  as  cottiers,  are  the  same  on  the  general  run  of  properties, 
not  near  as  good  as  many  of  the  occupying  tenants  on  other  holdings  where  the  lessee 
but  the  twenty-one  years’  lease.  In  Wicklow,  none  of  the  occupants  holding  under 
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lessee,  having  leases  for  lives,  or  leases  for  ever,  are  anything  to  be  compared  to  the  tenants 
holding  lots  of  similar  size  immediately  under  the  college.  In  fact,  in  every  part  of  tlie 
country  I have  been  in,  where  I found  the  occupants  in  the  lower  class  of  life  in  possession 
of  old  leases,  no  matter  for  what  teim  of  years,  I generally  found  their  holdings  and 
houses  in  a very  unimproved  condition.  They  cannot  stand  a comparison  with  tenants  who 
hold  farms  without  leases  under  encouraging  landlords.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  I found 
the  tenants  as  ready  to  improve  without  leases  as  with  them,  as  they  have  there  a general 
confidence  in  their  landlords ; but  where  there  is  not  that  confidence,  or  where  the 
landlord  does  not  give  encomagement,  it  cannot  but  be  observed  the  difference  in  the 
holdings  where  the  tenants  have  leases.  I also  think  there  has  been  considerable 
improvement  on  holdings  where  the  tenants  got  leases  of  a recent  date ; but  on  the  old 
lease,  where  the  rent  is  low,  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  tenants  to  adopt  any  new  system  of 
agriculture,  or  other  improvements.  The  greatest  apparent  distress  I have  found  is  on 
those  properties  which  are  considerably  under-let,  but  totally  neglected  by  the  landlord 
and  agent.  Tliis  is  the  case  with  the  generality  of  properties  under  the  courts. 

60.  "Was  the  fine  payable  in  those  cases,  in  the  county  of  Ifildare  upon  renewal,  if  any, 
such  as  to  make  them  consider  that  theii*  tenure  was  uncertain  ? — I know  it  was  not. 

61.  Are  those  fines  fixed  or  dependent  upon  the  state  of  improvement  of  the  land? — They 
are  fixed;  some  a pepper-corn  fine;  some  a fixed  fine,  as  £5  on  the  fall  of  a life,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  original  lease  granted  by  Provost  Baldwin  at  the  beginning  of  last  centuiy. 

62.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  tenure  existing  upon  the  provost’s  separate  estates, 
and  those  of  the  university  ? — No,  they  ail  hold  under  leases  for  twenty-one  years. 

63.  I beheve  the  estate  in  the  county  of  Galway  is  what  is  called  the  provost’s  estate  ? — It  is. 

64.  Is  that  an  estate  favourable  for  the  pmposes  of  reclamation  ? — The  greater  part  of 
it.  There  are  not  more  at  the  present  time  than  4,000  acres,  which  could  be  described  as 
arable  land ; I feel  sure  there  are  over  10,000  acres  which  could  be  readily  brought  into 
cultivation  at  a trifling  expense.  I do  not  include  deep  red  bogs  in  the  extent  of  land 
which  I say  could  be  readily  brought  into  cultivation. 

65.  Is  there  a considerable  population  there  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  estate  ? — 
There  is  not,  when  compared  to  the  extent  of  the  property ; but  it  is  large  when  contrasted 
with  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land. 

66.  What  prevents  it  being  brought  into  a better  cultivation  ? — Want  of  roads  and 
capital,  also  want  of  skill ; they  are  ignorant  respecting  any  improved  system  of  cultivation, 
though  the  natural  advantages  in  the  situation  of  their  fanns  is  very  gi'eat.  The  occupying 
tenants,  holding  direct  from  the  provost,  have  likewise  considerable  interests  in  their 
holdings,  but  they  do  not  cultivate  more  land  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own 
subsistence,  and  the  support  in  the  winter  months  of  a miserable  description  of  stock, 
common  in  that  part  of  Galway. 

67.  Have  you  found  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  estates  where  they  are  held 
by  large  proprietors,  such  as  Lord  Leitrim,  and  the  estates  held  by  persons  usually  called 
middlemen  ? — In  few  cases,  I think  the  condition  of  the  occupants  under  the  general  class, 
styled  middlemen,  can  stand  a comparison  wdth  those  holding  direct  from  the  landlord. 
There  are  many  large  estates  in  a most  improved  condition ; but  large  properties  which 
are  neglected  by  the  landlord,  approach  near  to  the  condition  of  those  under  middlemen ; 
when  I speak  of  middlemen,  I mean  an  inferior  class  of  persons  to  those  who  are  the  college 
lessees  in  the  large  holdings. 

68.  With  respect  to  the  general  state  of  the  tenantry  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  has  fallen 
under  your  observation,  should  you  say  that  it  is  improving  or  deteriorating  ? — I should 
say  it  is  improving  very  much  in  some  places,  but  deteriorating  in  others. 

69.  Is  that  in  particular  parts  of  Ireland  only,  and  docs  it  appear  to  you  to  depend 
more  upon  the  exertions  of  the  landlords  ? — It  depends  more  upon  the  exertions  of  the 
landlords,  for  on  properties  where  the  landlord  is  resident  and  gives  encouragement,  or 
where  he  is  not  resident,  but  is  represented  by  a resident  as  well  as  suitable  agent,  they 
are  improving  very  much ; on  these  properties  the  tenant-right  is  recognised,  or  they  have 
leases  of  a recent  date.  Where  the  landlord  is  non-resident,  and  the  agent  alive  to 
nothing  but  receiving  the  rents,  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  is  very  bad,  and  by  no  means 
improving.  Properties  mider  the  courts  are  generally  deteriorating ; I can  speak  positively 
respecting  one  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  I think  an  inquiry  woiold  show,  tliat  more  money 
has  passed  into  the  receivers’  and  law  agents’  hands,  witftn  the  last  fifteen  years,  than 
went  to  pay  either  the  debts  or  the  interest  on  them ; no  allowance  made  for  any  land  of 
improvement,  and  the  destnxetion  to  the  land,  through  sheer  neglect,  most  frightful. 

70.  Do  you  think  if  the  same  course  was  adopted  with  aU  the  college  lands,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  by  converting  the  fine  into  a fee-farm 
rent,  that  that  would  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  improve  cultivation  ? — I do  not 
tliink  it  would,  nor  would  it  be  a benefit  to  the  occupier  ; it  might  be  an  individual  benefit 
to  the  college  lessee,  but  in  any  case  where  I have  seen  the  lessee  improving,  who  had  an 
estate  of  his  own  adjoiioing,  I found  the  same  improvements,  and  to  the  same  extent,  made 
on  the  college  property.  I know  on  the  Kilmacrenan  estate,  in  lease  to  Lord  Leitrim,  the 
improvements  he  has  commenced  are  carried  on  to  a greater  extent  on  his  college 
property,  than  on  his  ow’ii  estate.  Where  the  lessee  neglected  his  own  estate,  he  in  lilce 
manner  neglected  his  college  holding.  I have  heard  statements  made  by  some  of  the 
college  lessees,  but  princip^ly  by  tliose  who  sadly  neglected  their  holdings,  that  their 
tenure  kept  them  from  malsng  improvements ; but  the  parties  making  these  excuses  were 
generally  non-resident,  nor  had  they  even  resident  agents. 


16iA  January,  1844. 

39. 

Maurice  Collis,  esq. 
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71.  How  would  it  operate  on  the  reclamation  of  lands  ? — They  would  reclaim  as  much 
now  as  they  would  then,  as  the  reclaimed  land  is  the  work  of  the  occupier ; for  when  the 
landlord  gives  encouragement,  or  where  there  is  confidence,  the  tenant  will  reclaim  as 
readily  without  a lease  as  with  one ; hut  where  there  is  no  confidence  or  encouragement, 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  arable  land  has  been  veiy  trifling.  I have  been  able  to 
ascertain  this  accurately  from  a comparison  of  sui-veys  made  of  the  college  estates  in  the 
years  1700  and  1775,  with  the  extent  of  arable  land  shown  on  the  ordnance  maps. 

72.  How  does  it  appear  with  regard  to  the  college  estates  ? — I am  confident,  that  through 
the  country  generally,  the  land  that  has  been  reclaimed  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  population.  On  the  college  estate  in  the  barony  of  Tirhugh,  principally 
on  Colonel  ConoUy’s  holding,  an  extensive  tract  of  coarse  land  appears  to  have  been 
reclaimed ; also,  on  that  part  of  the  Kerry  property  in  possession  of  Mr.  O’Connell.  , The 
great  increase  in  the  arable  in  tliis  property  I attribute  to  the  number  of  persons 
Mr.  O’Connell  has  holding  under  him,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  at  a nominal  rent. 

73.  Do  you  mean  that  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  arable  land  throughout  the  countiy 
generally  has  not  been  very  great  since  1710  ? — I do  ; but  principally  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland  ; also,  through  an  extensive  district  in  Donegal.  In  the  county  of  Kerry, 
the  resident  gentry  are  dwindling  away,  and  their  houses  going  to  decay. 

74.  Can  you  state  whether  the  estates  held  by  lease  from  the  college  are  made  matters 
of  settlement  ? — They  are. 

75.  As  if  they  were  perpetuities  ? — Tes ; and  I have  also  been  informed  that  leases  for 
ever  were  given ; under  those  leases  some  of  the  occupying  tenants  told  me  they  had  leases 
for  lives.  I believe  the  latter  description  of  leases  to  be  pretty  general. 

76.  Has  the  college  been  called  upon  at  anytime  to  afford  encouragement  to  their  tenants 
for  improvements  ? — They  have.  In  Kerry  particularly,  they  have  given  large  sums  towards 
the  general  improvement  of  the  property.  I know  not  a single  case  where  there  was  a 
formal  application  made  for  any  work  of  general  improvement,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
their  tenants,  and  acted  upon  by  a subscription,  that  they  did  not  contribute  a fair 
proportion. 

77.  What  is  the  mode  the  college  adopt  in  ascertaining  the  cost  or  the  reasonableness  of 
the  proposed  improvements  ? — In  Kerry  the  applications  were  principally  for  roads,  piers, 
embankments,  and  fever  hospitals.  For  each  of  these  there  were  regular  estimates,  in 
which  were  stated  the  proportions  to  be  levied  off  the  county,  the  sums  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  proprietors,  and  the  grant  or  loans  from  the  Board  of  Works.  The  college  generally 
gave  one-third  of  the  sum  put  on  their  estates,  in  some  cases  they  gave  more. 

78.  Is  the  same  assistance  given  in  the  cases  of  improvements  to  buildings,  or  fencing, 
or  draining  ? — It  is  not,  unless  for  buildings  for  general  as  well  as  benevolent  purposes ; 
but  the  case  is  different  where  the  occupying  tenants  hold  direct  from  themselves,  and  pay 
nearly  the  fair  value  of  the  lands. 

79.  In  those  cases,  are  they  ready  to  afford  assistance? — Tes;  and  they  have  given 
liberal  allowances  for  new  houses,  draining,  hme,  and  fencing. 

80.  Ton  have  been  acting  for  six  years  in  the  management  of  the  estates  ? — Not  in  the 
management  of  them,  but  occupied  in  a general  manner,  as  I have  stated  before. 

81.  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  among  the  occupying  tenants  during  that 
period?— I have,  in  the  county  Donegal  generally,  through  Colonel  ConoUy’s  college 
holding,  and  in  the  houses  on  that  property  m lease  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Michael  Hamilton; 
also  on  the  Armagh  estate,  with  one  exception.  In  Kerry,  extensive  new  lines  of  roads 
have  been  made  under  the  Board  of  Works,  which  have  added  materially  to  the  value  of 
the  properties.  In  the  barony  of  Iraghticonnor,  where  the  chief  part  of  the  college  estate 
is  situate,  a few  years  back  the  roads  were  so  few  and  so  bad  that  the  occupiers  could 
barely  avail  themselves  of  the  sea  sand,  with  which  valuable  manure  a large  tract  of  that 
barony  is  bounded,  tUl  roads  were  made  intersecting  every  part  of  it,  principally-thi-ough 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony. 

82.  GeneraUy  speaking,  do  you  think  there  is  a perceptible  improvement  in  the  property 
of  the  college  ? — In  my  experience,  reaching  but  to  six  years,  the  improvement  could  not 
be  very  perceptible  ; but  on  many  of  the  holdings  mentioned  before,  matters  seem  to  be 
progressing.  The  tenants  in  Louth  told  me  that  their  bouses  were  greatly  improved  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  that  aiy^wances  were  made  by  their  landlord  ; but,  generally,  through 
the  country,  I am  sm'e,  that  on  all  properties,  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  new  houses 
raised  within  the  year  are  of  a very  inferior  description,  except  where  the  landlord  is 
resident,  and  anxious  about  the  improvement  of  his  property,  or  where  he  is  an  absentee, 
but  is  represented  by  a resident  well  as  suitable  agent ; but  on  properties  the  reverse  of 
such  as  I have  described,  I have  no  doubt  the  bad  houses  are  increasing.  The  same  remark 
applies  equally  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land;  for  one  acre  that  is  improved  two  are 
materially  injui'ed,  either  by  burning,  not  having  a proper  rotation  of  crops,  want  of  manure, 
and  tenants  in  distress  disposing  of  the  cropping  of  their  land  for  one  or  two  years,  for  a 
ready  sum  in  hand,  to  meet  the  agent,  thus  giving  the  man  who  advances  the  cash  an 
enormous  interest  for  his  money,  besides  the  destruction  to  the  farm,  in  drawing  away  ^ 
the  straw,  that  would  otherwise  have  made  mantire.  This  is  a system,  I am  told,  which  is 
carried  on  to  a great  extent  in  some  of  the  midland  counties,  as  well  as  in  counties  in  the 
south.  The  absentee  agent  knows  not  the  circumstances  or  character  of  the  tenantry ; he 
must  get  the  rent,  no  matter  what  unforeseen  misfortune  an  industrious  tenant  might 
meet  with ; the  same  course  is  pursued  with  properties  under  the  courts.  Another  ruinous 
system  to  tenants,  practised  by  absentee  agents,  is  allowing  them  to  get  into  arrear,  as  rt 
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inTariably  ends  m the  destruction,  and  consequent  ejectment,  of  the  tenant  Another 
practice  pursued  is  that  of  serving  annual  notices  to  quit.  I have  hnown  it  to  be  done  (so 
far  as  being  informed  by  the  agent  as  weU  as  tenants)  generally  over  an  entire  property  no 
matter  whether  the  rent  was  paid  regularly  or  not,  and  this  system  continued  for  many 
years.  This  practice  gives  a deep-rooted  discontent  and  bad  feeling  to  the  tenants. 

83.  Are  the  lessees  of  the  college,  for  the  most  part,  resident  gentry  or  not  ? The 

lessees,  for  the  small  lots  in  Wicklow,  Down,  and  Kildare,  are  comfortable  farmers  and  are 
mostly  resident.  The  lessees  in  the  King’s  county  are  also  resident ; likewise  a few  of  the 
large  holders  m Donegal  and  Armagh.  The  Keny  estate  is  principaUy  in  the  hands  of 
middlemen,  many  of  whom  are  resid.ent.  The  lessee  for  the  small  holding  in  Louth  is 
resident ; keeps  the  entii-e  land  in  his  own  hands,  and  distributes  between  £300  and  £400 
per  year  in  labour.  The  lessee  of  the  Fermanagh  holding  is  non-resident  • but  he  has  a 
good  agent  hving  close  to  the  property.  The  properties  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick  are 
scat^red ; the  lessees  pnncipally  reside  in  the  county.  On  the  provost’s  estate,  the  ereater 
number  or  the  lessees  are  resident.  ° 

84.  Do  you  observe  much  difference  in  the  state  of  the  occupiers,  where  the  lessee  is 
resident,  as  compared  with  estates  where  he  is  not  ?_I  do.  The  most  perceptible 
difference,  not  only  m houses,  and  general  condition  of  the  tenantry,  but  iu  the  extent  of 
coarse  land  reclaimed,  also  in^  the  education  of  the  peasantry.  The  resident  landlords  I 
have  come  across,  look  anxiously  after  these  matters,  and  contribute  liberally  to  the 
furtherance  of  education.  I know  it  to  be  done  on  college  properties ; but  where  the 
Mdlord  or  lessee  is  non-resident,  every  thing  seems  to  be  neglected— those  properties 
always  excepted  where  a suitable  agent  is  located.  Nothing  could  show  the  effect  of 
non-residence,  so  much  as  the  regulation  of  the  various  dispensaries. 

85.  Is  there  any  difference  made  by  the  college  upon  a renewal  with  lessees  who  are 
resident None. 


86.  Ai-e  you  aware  that  in  some  of  the  northem  dioceses,  for  example,  the  diocese  of 
Deny,  upon  renewing  under,  the  bishop,  no  value  was  placed  upon  the  demesne,  where  the 

lessee  wp  resident;  has  any  such  system  been  adopted  by  the  college,  or  thought  of? 

I never  heard  of  the  case  before.  s * 

T^ether  the  agents  of  the  college  lessees  are  generally  resident  or 
are  not.  _ On  the  Kerry  property,  I may  say  there  are  eighteen  direct  tenants 
to  tUe  college  ; there  is  not  an  agent  residing  on  any  one  of  the  holdings.  There  are  six 
local  agents.  I am  informed  a local  agent  has  been  appointed  on  the  Keiry  estate,  in 
lease  to  Mr.  Blacker.  For  the  last_thii-ty  years,  this  property  had  no  resident  agent.  The 
agent  used  to  receive  the  rents  twice  a-year ; in  summer  he  would  go  to  Tarbert,  and  in 
Limerick.  The  former  place  is  six  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  property,  the 
latter  hfty,  and  over  100  miles  from  his  own  residence.  1 have  named  those  as  uon-reident 
agents  who  hve  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  properties  they  act  for.  In  Donegal  the 
^ents  are  either  resident,  or  Hving  at, convenient  distances.  The  same  in  Armagh.  In 
Fermanagh  the  agent  lives  within  a few  miles  of  the  property.  In  Longford  the  agent 

™ Louth;  the  other  properties  are 

BtQ^  and  scattered.  The  agent  for  the  provost’s  estate  is  likewise  an  absentee.’’ 

of  ™ lease  to  Mr.  Blacker  mostly  set  in  perpetuities  ?_The  greater 

ml  ^ having  toUes  quoties  covenants.  ® 

’ IJ  ^ agent  conld  do  less  for  the  tenants  ?— Byno  means,  A good  resident 

Sd  *'f’  '“e.  henelcial  to  a property ; but  the  general  class 

SonltifHb  >eajority  of  tbei  care  notihng  for  the 

LS  , If.  *7  cm  manage  to  collect  the  rentsfthey  are 

feSnt  jin  tb  ^ estate  of  Mr.  Blacker,  m Kerry,  there  are  some  of  the  most  comfortable 
jKld  Hh!  fT‘^' V lie  wenld  have  made  those  tenants 

he  'liiiec'f’.ne'co  an  appearance  commensurate  with  the  valuable  interest 

Ur,n  * ■ instead  of  letting  them  remain  in  their  present  low  state,  A 

strmver  passing  through  the  lauds  would  think  from  the  wretched  set  of  cottiers  the  farmers 
did  nofn™’vj' landlord  was  a hard  man.  Mr,  Blacker,  through  a mistaken  kindness, 
com  t accumulation  of  poverty  on  his  estate.  I have  known  the  tenants  were 

uoTSL  *'■3'®“’'“’  to  real  grievances,  in  the  way  of  roads  and  grand  jury  cess, 

auv  nlare®  Th  c™nccted  with  the  property  to  represent  them  in  any  way,  or  in 

and  aft  cctticrs  pay  exorbitant  rents  to  the  farmers  for  their  wretched  hddings, 

SdaLfd?ffj°1°  j “'I  “SO”*  ’’“'Pd  hare 

Conor?nd  jh  I’"®  “'■®  “f  ‘do  estates  of  Lord  Caledon,  Colonel 

BO  reudsfpd  agents  under  the  London  companies,  in  the  county  Derry,  and 

genSl  lteV™  have  things  different.  If  such  a class  of  gentlemen  had  been  in  the 
to  St  Z “‘'“S’*  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  country,  I am  apt 

90  m Z C-PPearance  far  different  from  that  which  it  now  presents, 

mean' the  ““I  f ® cojnfortable  tenants  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Blacker,  do  yon 

nSed  beSSS“‘‘‘ do,  in  the  sense  of  having  theWapest-iet  farms  in  Kerty. 
give!  t thfS  “ appcai-ance  of  the  tenants’  houses,  as  weliL  those  of  the  cottier! 

EuM  goSSeS  ® “™  '“““‘■d  icili 

piers’  with’'Sn'“f?™’'™  properties,  have  you  heard  any  complaints  from  the  occn- 
irere  verv  feS'  a * j “PPrcBsion  or  mismanagement  by  agents  ?— Yes,  I have.  The  cases 
“rWhst  1“'’’  !““"'d  ‘do  agents  well  spoken  of. 

ai  was  the  nature  of  the  mismanagement  of^  which  thej  usually  complained  ? 


16;A  January,  1644. 

ii^ 

Maurice  CoUii,  eiq. 
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16/A  January,  1844.  Upon  comparing  the  different  reports  on  properties  of  Yarious  landlords,  the  loudest  and 

most  general  of  all  %7as,  the  total  indifference  the  agents  manifested  to  any  kind  of  impvove- 

. ment,  as  n"ell  as  their  total  ignorance  of  almost  all  the  holdings  ; also  the  inability  of  many 
Maurice  Collis,  esq.  ^ correct  opinion,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  land  as  its 

capabilities,  and  the  general  neglect  from  the  want  of  a proper  appreciation  of  the  industry  of 
respectable  as  well  as  improving  tenants.  The  class  of  agents  just  described,  the  majority 
of  them  come  under  the  head  of  non-resident,  thus  leaving  the  tenants  in  the  hands  of 
bailiffs  and  under-agents,  all  of  whom,  in  addition  to  their  salaries  from  the  landlord,  receive 
their  perquisites  from  the  tenants.  I believe,  also,  that  there  are  many  agents  who  have 
their  perquisites  in  addition  to  their  per  centago  ; but  cases  of  this  kind  ai*e  so  well  known, 
perhaps  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning,  though  the  tenants  will  give  these  perquisites,  stilt 
they  speak  of  it ; it  has  a demoralising  effect,  and  is  considered  a grievance.  The  per- 
quisites are  often  given  to  the  agent’s  wife,  in  cash,  for  her  good-will,  also  lease-money. 
They  also  complain  as  well  with  regard  to  the  heavy  amount  of  grand  jury  cess,  as  the 
unequal  applotments  of  the  same;  and  on  those  properties  where  there  is  no  person  of 
influence  to  represent  them,  they  complain  of  the  property  so  situated,  being  totally  neglected. 
There  arc  numerous  instances  of  this  kind.  They  also  complain  where  they  have  disputes 
about  meerings,  that  the  agent  will  not  inspect  the  same,  but  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  underlings ; also,  where  there  are  new  divisions  making  on  lands,  which  were 
heretofore  held  in  common,  the  selection  of  each  lot  left  to  the  judgment  of  inexperienced 
persons,  thus  depriving  many  of  them  of  land  which  they  had  reclaimed,  without  a proper 
equivalent.  In  some  places,  I have  heard  complaints  of  the  agent  possessing  himsetf  of  choice 
lands,  by  a system  of  manceuvering,  without  recompensing  the  tenant,  and  sometimes  after 
the  tenant  being  ejected,  taking  possession  of  the  lands.  In  every  part  of  the  country, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  the  tenants  complain  of  the  rents  being  too  high  ; but  I think 
the  rents  generally  low,  if  the  capabilities  of  the  land  were  taken  into  account.  The  want  of 
labour  I mentioned  before,  and  the  bai'barous  practice  of  serving  annual  notices  to  quit.  They 
also  complain  of  their  wretched  houses ; but,  with  respect  to  these,  the  majority  of  them,  I 
think,  if  they  had  the  means,  would  not  build  good  ones ; they  should  be  forced  on  them ; 
but  wherever  I heard  a good  and  encouraging  landlord  spoken  of,  when  contrasting  the 
condition  of  properties,  the  first  and  most  general  remark  was  the  good  slated  houses. 
From  my  own  experience,  and  the  inquiries  1 made,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if 
the  same  practices  were  generally  put  in  operation  in  the  north,  as  they  are  generally  in  the 
south,  west,  and  midland  counties  in  Ireland,  they  would  be  followed  by  consequences  as 
revolting.  The  uncourteous  manner  in  which  tenants  are  often  treated  by  agents,  is  a 
matter  of  loud  complaint.  I have  been  a witness  myself  of  many  disgraceful  scenes  ; threats 
are  too  common,  likewise  remarks,  either  on  the  personal  appearance  of  a respectable  and 
industrious  tenant ; as  also  upon  his  good  horse  or  stock,  if  he  should  possess  such,  when 
looking  to  the  agent  for  compensation,  or  encouragement,  or  reduction  of  rent,  or  from 
whatever  circumstance  such  a cause  might  arise.  In  addition  to  the  absentee  agents,  many 
of  those  called  local  or  resident  agents,  have  their  profession  to  attend  to,  which  circumstance 
leaves  them  in  ignorance  of  tiie  state  of  the  property,  and  but  too  often  it  is  made  a stepping- 
stone  towards  advancing  them  (but  in  a manner  not  quite  legitimate)  in  their  professions. 
Cases,  I believe,  could  be  but  too  often  detailed,  of  unfortunate  men  on  trial  giving  their 
defence  into  the  hands  of  incompetent  persons,  to  please  either  the  agent  or  receiver  of  the 
property.  The  system  of  consolidated  agencies,  or  that  system  of  centralisation  amongst 
them  in  Dublin  may,  in  a pecuniary  way,  be  beneficial  to  landlords ; but  if  things  do  not  mend, 
will  be  ultimately  ruinous  to  the  properties.  But  leaving  the  collection  of  rents  in  the 
hands  of  a person  in  the  same  class  of  life  as  the  tenantry  themselves,  is  worse  than  all,  as 
they  have  generally  found  so  many  agents  above  them,  who  could  not  resist  a bribe,  it  is 
almost  made  a matter  of  right  with  the  person  in  the  lower  station  to  demand  and  receive  one. 

93.  What  encouragement  do  you  propose  to  give  ? — Liberal  allowances  for  farm  roads  in 
connexion  with  the  leading  roads ; also  for  planting,  thorough  draining,  premiums  for  good 
houses,  well  kept,  and  improved  cultivation,  lime-kilns  built,  and  quarries  properly  opened 
and  worked  by  regular  quarrymen,  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  and  the  lime  disposed  of 
at  half  cost  to  the  tenants.  Resident  agents  on  the  properties  of  all  absentees,  where  the  agency 
of  such  properties  would  produce  an  income  of  £300  per  year,  and  upwards ; the  land- 
lord also  to  insist  that  the  agent  should  not  take  the  management  of  any  other  property,  be 
it  ever  so  small.  The  same  in  like  manner  with  properties  under  the  courts,  where  every 
grievance  is  most  crying.  I would  also  insist  on  every  occupier,  holding  over  five  plantation 
acres,  taking  out  a lease  for  twenty-one  years,  and  introduce  into  such  lease  covenants  to 
prevent  burning,  sub-Ictting,  and  other  matters  highly  injurious  to  properties  when  inihscn- 
minately  acted  on ; and  tenants  infringing  on  such  covenants,  I would  give  every  facility  to 
the  landlord  to  get  rid  of  them ; or  as  a practical  system  already  in  operation,  I would 
take  the  management  of  Lord  Caledon’s  estate  as  a model.  He  has  a splendid  demesne, 
kept  in  excellent  order;  a nice  town,  with  the  houses  regularly  built,  in  which  are  many  nice 
private  residences,  a very  comfortable  hotel,  respectable  houses  for  his  tenants  ; (any  of  those 
that  have  bad  ones  are  to  blame  themselves,  as  they  would  all  get  allowance  ;)  many  of  his 
labourers  have  handsome  cottages.  To  the  tenants,  according  to  the  size  of  their  farm,  he 
allows  a certain  number  of  labourers,  hut  he  fixes  the  rent  with  the  tenant  so  as  that  the 
labourer  will  not  be  rack-rented ; he  also  insists  that  there  should  be  a proper  house  built,  in 
whicli  he  will  go  a part  in  the  expense  with  the  tenant ; he  then  recognises  such  a labourer,  in 
favours  distributed  for  sundry  purposes  on  the  property,  the  same  as  if  he  were  holding  direct 
from  himself.  Lord  Caledon  ^so  recognises  the  tenant-right,  hut  generally  purchases  a ferm, 
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when  such  is  to  be  disposed  of,  himself,  not  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  demesne,  or 
other  private  uses,  but  keeping  it  by  him  as  a gift  in  the  way  of  reward  to  the  son,  or  near 
relation,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  one  of  his  improving  tenants.  He  gives  allowance  for 
lime,  farm-roads,  draining,  &c.  &c.  He  has  flax  mills,  corn  mills,  and  flour  mills,  a ready 
near  market  for  his  tenants,  where  they  receive  prices  as  high  as  if  they  took  them  to  a 
more  distant  one.  He  givesleascs  to  any  of  his  tenants  that  desire  them;  few  of  them 
will  go  to  the  expense  of  taking  them  out.  He  has  schools  at  convenient  distances  through 
liis  estate,  and  has  daily  a large  number  of  labourers  employed  on  general  improvements 
through  the  property.  His  annual  subscription  to  schools — I am  now  alluding  to  his  property 
in  Tyrone,  which  does  not,  I believe,  amount  to  £16,000  per  annum — is  greater  than  what 
is  subscribed  by  all  the  landed  proprietors  of  one  particular  county  in  the  south ; and  his 
annual  expenditure  on  farm  improvements,  not  including  general  improvements,  has  been 
greater  in  any  year,  within  the  last  twelve  years,  than  the  whole  landed  proprietors,  with 
one  exception,  of  the  county  I before  alluded  to.  He  has  lately  established  a model  farm; 
and  in  parts  of  the  country  where  fuel  is  scarce,  he  is  planting  the  brows  of  bai-ren  hills. 

94.  You  mentioned  some  extreme  cases  of  subdivision,  and  that  the  tenants  complained 
of  the  high  rents,  do  you  think  that  the  tenants  could  pay  any  rent  at  all,  and  support  their 
families  upon  those  small  spots  ? — If  they  got  the  land  for  nothing,  it  could  not  support  them 
decently.  I allude  to  those  holding  from  three  acres  down:  but  few  of  those  hold  direct 
from  the  landlords,  or  on  college  property,  under  the  immediate  lessees.  The  houses  of  the 
cottiers  give  the  general  wretched  appeai*ance  to  the  country.  There  is  one  holding  in 
Armagh,  consisting  of  1,747  statute  acres,  nearly  all  arable  land,  the  population  1,926. 
The  generality  of  those  holding  less  than  three  acres,  and  many  of  them  tiiat  have  more, 
are  in  great  distress.  The  rent  on  this  property  is  nothigh;  if  they  got  the  land  for 
nothing,  those  holding  three  acres  or  less,  it  would  barely  make  them  comfortable. 

95.  Is  there  a town  there  ? — It  is  within  half  a mile  of  a town,  but  the  occupants  do  not 
derive  much  assistance  from  that  circumstance,  but  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a good  agent. 

96.  What  is  the  value  of  that  land? — .Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  amounts  to  £1,265. 

97.  Can  you  state,  from  your  own  knowledge,  whether  that  is  a reasonable  valuation? — 
It  certainly  is ; and  a large  farm  at  his  valuation  would  be  considered  a very  good  take. 

98.  Can  you  state  the  rent  payable  by  the  occupying  tenants  to  the  persons  from  whom 
they  hold  directly  ? — Not  exactly,  but  I should  think  the  total  rent  paid  by  the  occupiers 
would  amount  to  about  £2,000  a year. 

99.  State  the  amount  of  the  poor  law  valuations  ? — The  net  poor  law  valuation  amounts 
to  £1,817  105.,  the  gross  £2,219  \5s.  3d.  Mr.  Grifiith’s  is  one-third  under  the  letting 
value.  _ I heard  it  stated  by  himself,  and  have  it  also  in  a letter  from  his  cliief  valuator,  that 
by  adding  one-third  more  to  the  total  value  of  any  particular  place  for  the  lands  generally 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  I would  obtain  the  fair  letting  value.  Many  of  the  occupants  upon 
this  property  are  weavers,  but  they  make  little  by  their  trades ; the  same  is  also  the  case 
on  the  Fermanagh  property. 

100.  Have  there  been  any  acts  of  outi*age  or  disturbance  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — There 
have,  but  none  that  I am  aware  of  since  my  connexion  with  the  college.  Indeed,  during 
that_  time,  I never  heard  or  knew  but  of  one  outrage  on  any  college  estate  worth  men- 
tioning. 

101.  Did  it  arise  out  of  the  occupation  of  land  ? — I will  mention  the  circumstance  as  it 

was  told  to  me  by  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  the  person  on  whom  the  outrage  had  been 
committed.  The  place  where  the  outrage  took  place  is  situate  in  the  King’s  county,  within 
forty^  perches  of  Tipperary.  Mr.  Horrigan  is  owner  of  a place  called  Snugborough, 
containing  about  sixty  acres  ; he  was  a tenant  at  first,  but  the  property  was  sold  under  the 
courts : he  purchased  it,  and  now  has  a lease  of  lives  renewable  for  ever.  He  has  been  in 
possession  altogether  about  three  years.  He  is  a native  of  Tipperary,  and  when  ai’ranging 
nis  establishment,  he  brought  servants  with  him  also  from  Tipperary.  (I  must  here  mention 
that  it  was  distinctly  stated  to  me  that  no  person  had  been  turned  off  the  land  to  give  him 
possession.)  ^ He  also  wanted  a labourer,  and  took  one  from  the  county  Tipperary,  recom- 
mended to  him  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  parish  priest.  This  labourer  lived  with  him  for 
two  years.  Mr.  Horrigan  suspected,  about  three  weeks  or  less  before  the  outrage  was 
committed,  that  the  labourer’s  wife  used  to  milk  the  cows  in  the  morning.  He,  therefore, 
gave  the  man  notice  to  quit,  but  said  he  would  continue  to  give  him  work — (the  labourer 
at  the  time  owed  his  master  £4  10s.) — at  the  rate  of  7d.  per  day.  This  labourer  left  bis 
house  on  a Wednesday,  came  to  his  work  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  on  Saturday 
morning  ten  of  Horrigan’s  sheep  w'ere  found  houghed,  the  bodies  cut  open,  six  out  of  the 
'“mo  Horrigan  is  a Roman  Catholic. 

. Was  any  other  cause  assigned  except  his  having  turned  away  this  man  ? — There  was 
no , nor  cau  l say  that  Horrigan  assigned  what  I have  related  as  the  cause  ; he  merely  men- 
oae  the  circumstance.  The  labourer  came  to  his  employment  on  the  Saturday  morning, 
u orngan  turned  him  away.  The  same  night  of  the  outrage  on  Horrigan,  three  sheep 
^destooyed  on  the  l^ds  of  a neighbouring  proprietor,  a Protestant  gentleman. 

Ifii'  TV  other  cause  assigned  than  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — There  was  not. 

The  1 T 1 contx’ibute  to  the  support  of  the  medical  charities  on  their  estates? — 

surp^'  °+v.  + three  cases  where  they  do  not,  and  the  reason  of  this,  I am 

’ application  was  made  to  them.  They  likewise  contribute  to  some  schools  on 

meir  properties.  ’’ 

con-Asn  j opinion  does  the  actual  rent  paid  by  the  occupying  tenant, 
pona  with  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — It  varies  in  different  unions  aa  well  as  in  electoral 
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divisions  within  the  same  union.  In  some  unions  I have  found  the  rent  paid  by  the  occupier 
amount  to  the  same  sum  as  the  net  poor  law  valuation;  in  others,  I have  found  the e t 
value  twelve  per  cent.,  fifteen  per  cent.,  twenty  per  cent.,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  unde-- 
the  letting  value.  Through  the  unions  and  electoral  divisions  in  Kerry,  it  is  likewise  verv 
variable.  I must  also  distinctly  state,  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  any  thing  but  ^ 
accurate^  valuation ; it  is  a general  approximation  to  the  total  value  of  a townland  ; but  in 
detail,  either  as  to  the  value  of  the  farms,  the  extent  or  number  of  occupants,  names 
of  owners,  &c.,  &c.,  it  is  excessively  deficient ; five  out  of  every  eight  entries  are  wron? 
A uniform  system  of  valuation  through  any  two  unions  was  not  adopted ; not  even  in  thoM 
cases  where  the  valuation  of  several  unions  was  made  by  the  same  person.  The  variances 
m the  electoral  divisions  are  singularly  remarkable ; if  the  commissioners  had  laid  down  a 
system,  (an  almost  perfect  one  could  have  been  easily  fixed  on,)  the  poor  law  valuation  could 
have  been  made  as  nearly  perfect,  from  the  multifarious  documents  at  ccmmand,  as  any  thinp 
of  the  kind  could  be,  instead  of  having  it  what  it  is  now,  and  what  I know  it  to  be  as 
erroneous  a document  as  ever  yet  was  completed.  But  in  justice  to  the  valuators,  I tb'iuk 
they  produced  a wonderful  work  for  the  rate  at  which  they  were  recompensed.  To  have 
made  a correct  valuation,  any  person  that  could  earn  Is.  6rf.  per  day  at  nine  hours’  work 
would  have  been  paid  better  than  they  were  in  the  majority  of  unions.  To  have  completed 
their  work  in  a perfect  manner,  the  mere  penmanship  and  necessary  calculations  would 
barely  have  repaid  them  for  their  trouble.  Many  of  the  farms  valued  were  never  trod  oo 
or  seen  by  the  valuator.  The  lowest  rents,  so  far  as  I am  a judge,  are,  I think,  in  Tipperary' 
I mean  the  rent  paid  by  the  immediate  occupying  tenant  to  the  landlord ; and  higher  rents 
are,  I think,  paid  by  the  cottiers  in  this  county,  than  in  other  places ; an  inquiry  would 
also  I think,  show,  that  the  occupiers  in  Tipperary  hold  under  a number  of  old  leases. 

106.  When  you  say  leases,  do  you  mean  that  the  occupiers  in  Tipperary  hold  more  by 
lease  than  in  the  other  counties  ? — I think  so,  but  many  of  them  have  fallen  in  within  the 
last  fifteen  years.  I think  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  rather  a general  habit  to  grant  leases 
for  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  between  the  years  1790  and  1800,  I have  heard  that  a great 
many  outrages  were  committed,  owing  to  ejectments  on  the  expiration  of  these  leases. 
When  I was  collecting  my  returns  lately  in  Tipperary,  one  night  in  particular,  when  I had 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  occupants  about  me,  after  I had  obtained  all  the  information  I 
required,  I was  asked  my  opinion  of  this  commission,  what  good  it  was  hJcely  to  do  them,  8cc., 
together  with  various  other  things  ; I asked  in  return,  how  it  happened  that  there  were  so 
mpy  outrages  in  Tipperary;  I related  the  one  which  happened  a few  days  before  in  the 
King’s  county  ; I told  them  the  very  bad  name  their  county  had  in  every  part  of  Ireland; 
that  I should  be  shortly  in  the  north,  and  that  I would  scarcely  be  credited  when  I mentioned 
that  I trusted  myself  amongst  them,  a total  stranger,  and  that  too  on  inquiries  about  their 
lands,  at  such  a late  hour.  The  reply  was,  that  there  was  no  danger,  but  that  they  would 
not  be  ground  down  by  any  landlord  or  agent ; and  that  if  in  other  places  persons  acted  in  the 
same  way,  perhaps  they  might  fare  better.  I asked  about  the  plan  adopted  when  leases  fall  in, 
or  in  cases  of  ejectment,  emigration,  &c.,  &c. ; the  answer  was.  no  compensation  or  consideration, 

stated  the  general  system  in  the  north,  and  when  I related  cases  where  the  tenants  were 
ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  that  when  the  new  tenant  came  in,  he  would  not  get  the 
farm,  nor  in  many  cases  would  he  taJee  it,  without  purchasing  the  tenant’s  right,  and  any 
balance  which  remained,  after  deducting  the  arrears,  was  handed  over  to  the  former  tenaot, 
and  unless  the  arrear  was  very  great,  he  had  generally  to  receive  a handsome  sum,  they 
said,  if  such  a practice  was  adopted  in  Tipperary,  there  would  be  but  few  murders ; and  if  the 
same  practice  was  in  the  north  amongst  landlords  and  agents,  as  in  their  county,  they  might 
be  worse.  _ I must  mention,  that  I heard  that  day  from  respectable  occupying  tenants,  one  in 
particular  in  the  lower  class  of  life,  and  also  from  his  wife,  when  he  was  absent,  that  she 
was  in  dread  of  her  life,  that  her  husband  was  in  distress  and  sub-let  part  of  his  farm,  and 
that  he  could  not  with  safety  take  it  into  his  hands  again  ; that  the  labourers  he  employed 
could^  not  be  controlled,  they  would  work  as  they  pleased,  and  if  a new  man  was  engaged, 
he  might  do  well  at  first,  but  would  soon  fall  into  their  ways  ; that  if  he,  or  the  farmers 
generally,  were  to  dismiss  the  parties,  they  would  be  revenged' in  some  way  or  other, 
Over  and  over  again  it  was  repeated  to  me,  that  they  would  not  be  ground  down  by  any 
landlord ; some  oi  the  parties  present  when  these  remarks  were  made  had  leases  for  lires 
of  their  farms,  also  an  adequate  interest.  When  I spoke  to  them  about  improvements,  they 
said  as  much  as  that  they  did  not  want  any,  if  they  would  only  let  them  remain  as  they 
were,  for  a,ll  the  improvements  they  saw  were  changing  the  large  acre  for  the  small  without 
any  alteration  in  the  rent ; they  meant  the  English  for  the  Irish  acre. 

107.  What  do  you  suppose  they  meant  by  saying  they  would  not  be  ground  down  by 
their  landlords  if  their  rent  was  so  low  ? — I turned  to  one  man  in  particular,  and  said  to  him, 
“ You  are  not  oppressed  by  your  landlord,  yet  you  encourage  that  observation  by  your 
manner,  and  yet  you  well  know  you  could  not  turn  off  any  one  of  your  cottiers,  which  I 
noted  down  a few  minutes  since,  except  at  the  risk  of  your  life.”  His  reply  was,  he  did  not 
know  the  day  he  or  some  of  his  friends  or  relations  might  be  ejected.  They  then  mentioned 
the  names  and  circumstances  of  several  tenants  in  their  neighbourhood  who  were  lately 
served  with  ejectments,  and  they  asked  me  what  were  these  men  to  do. 

108.  You  mean  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

109.  Did  they  say  any  thing  about  the  landlord  ?— They  did;  from  the  statements  made, 
I said  something  about  liis  being  shot ; they  said  he  had  been  fired  at  three  times ; and  when 
I said  I thought  Tipperary  boys  were  better  marksfaen,  some  person  in  the  crowd  said, 
he  would  get  it  yet. 
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no.  Did  you  gather  from  that  conyersation  -vrith  tliem,  that  what  they  seemed  to 
consider  as  a most  unjust  practice  towards  them,  was  ejecting  them  from  lands  on  the 
expiration  of  their  leases?— Yes,  that  was  the  thing  they  dwelt  on  ; it  is  considered  a 
barbarous  act  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  an  equally  meritorious  act  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  to  revenge  it ; and  as  they  express  themselves,  they  and  their  fathers  before  them 
toiled  on  the  land,  they  knew  every  sod  of  it,  they  paid  the  full  value  of  it,  and  were  still 
wHling  to  do  so ; hut  no  men  could  stand  and  see  themselves  turned  destitute  and  houseless  on 
the  world.  In  no  observation  made,  did  I collect  any  thing  like  an  objection  to  pay  the  full 
value,  or  more  than  the  full  value  of  the  land.  ^ 

111.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  person  they  alluded  to  had  practised  that2_I 
made  subsequent  mqmries  which  tended  to  corroborate  their  statements. 

113.  Those  parties  were  not  tenants  on  the  college  estate  ?— The  parties  who  gave  me  the 
information,  the  majority  of  them  were  tenants  and  cottiers  on  the  college  property  hut  were 
not  connected  m any  way  with  the  property  they  were  speaking  about.  Another  complaint 
made  was,  the  very  low  rate  of  wages  ; and  it  is  singular  how  variable  the  rates  of  wages 
are  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  same  counties.  ^ 

113.  What  are  the  wages  ?— In  the  part  of  Tipperary  I have  just  been  speaking  of,  the 
Tvages  are  M.  per  day,  but  tliey  get  their  dinner  and  breakfast  in  addition.  In  another  part 
of  the  same  county,  m the  neighbourhood  of  Caliir,  an  estated  gentleman  told  me  he  paid  his 
labourers  Qd.  per  day,  without  any  diet.  In  another  place,  near  the  town  of  Tipperary  the 
wages  were  6d. ; and  on  one  particular  farm,  I was  told  that  men  were  actually  at  work  that 
day  for  M.  The  truth  of  this  statement  I had  not  any  means  of  testing ; but  it  was  remarked 
to  me  there  as  tvell  as  in  other  places,  that  it  was  not  the  low  i-ate  of  wages  they  complained 
of,  if  the  labour  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  and  keeping  them  from 
Btarvation,  but  it  was  the  wages  given  for  the  general  work  requisite  on  farms  (when  making 
these  remarks  I think  they  alluded  to  the  6rf.  per  day),  but  as  their  circumstances  were 
getting  worse,  and  those  tliat  generally  employed  them  better,  so  the  rate  of  wages  fell. 
This  was  the  substance  of  what  I collected  from  them,  in  reference  to  remuneration  for  labour. 

114.  Do  you  know  whether,  in  those  cases,  the  wages  are  paid  in  money  or  in  any  other 
way  ?— In  money,  or  at  least  the  greater  part.  I know  but  very  few  cases,  indeed  I cannot 
at  present  think  ot  one,  where  rent  is  exclusively  paid  in  labour,  except  by  the  cottiers  of  the 

certainly  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  labom’ing  population  in 

state,  whether  the  rent  of  the  cottiers’  houses  is  high  in  Tipperary  or 
not.''— I he  general  inquiries  I made  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  it  was. 

116.  Was  that  the  subject  of  complaint? — It  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  miseries  they  had 
to  bear;  but  they  are  glad  to  get  a place  to  cover  them  at  almost  any  rent.  The  hovels  that  I 
have  been  shown,  as  the  residences  of  persons  who  were  turned  out,  are  beyond  description  bad. 

_ 117.  is  there  a good  supply  of  fuel  for  the  cottiers  in  Tipperary  ? — A very  good  supdIv 
m some  places,  but  wretched  in  others.  ^ 

118  In  the  part  of  which  you  have  just  been  speaking  ?— There  is,  but  the  tenantry  on 
the  coUege  lands  cannot  avail  themselves  of  it,  as  the  turbary,  which  I am  told  is  abundant 
on  the  adjoining  property,  is  only  given  to  the  tenantry  on  that  estate. 

119.  Have  you  observecl,  when  rents  are  paid  by  labour,  that  a higher  proportion  of  rent 
IS  charged  upon  the  land?— There  are  very  few  landlords  who  have  their  rents  paid  by 
labour.  Fotato  land  or  con-acre  ground  is  generally  paid  by  Iabom‘  to  the  landlord!^^  I do 
not  consider  parties  in  the  possession  of  such  as  tenants. 

TPnf?’  1^^^^  a landlord  lets  a house  to  a labourer,  on  condition  of  Ms  paying  an  assumed 
rent  m labour,  have  you  observed  whether  that. assumed  rent  is  put  higher  Wn  if  it  was 
paid  m money  ?_It  certainly  is  higher  than  if  paid  in  money.  ^ ^ 

couatv  of  hT  the  rent  paid  by  the  occupying  tenants  in  the 

lor  ^ ^ I valuation  ?_1  can;  but  as  I had  occasion  to  refer 

Mowing  about  twelve  months  ago,  the 

lollowing  letter  will,  I thinlc,  give  the  best  as  well  as  other  general  information  on  the  sul|‘ect;— 

^ Ballyporeen,  26th  of  May,  1843.  ' 

not  come  m from  home  for  the  last  few  days,  yours  of  the  20th  instant  did 

Jwe  no  offlo-T  • ? of  the  Listowel  union,  I 

^ conceive,  if  a rate  has  not  been 
S^sion  ^ Ir,  , be  prudent  for  the  guardians  to  declare  one  now  (without  a 

S inl?n,t  r “-^^cly  set  to  rights  changes 

tkt  rais-ht  parcels  of  land  by  landlords ; also  to  correct  the  changes  in  occupancy 

fact  errors  committed  t by  the  people  themselves,  as  also  other  matter  of 

valuation  you  f *be  same  time,  holding  to  the  principle  of  the  former 

propertv’aLl  if  111  ? ^ f opportunity  to  correct  all  errors  on  the  college 

an(f  rest ’assured  t tir?  ° Perfect  valuation  will  be  the  eonsequenfe, 

do  so  I W joi  ^ ^ «^<^cr  to  enable  %u  to 

I find  tha^^  111  i regarding  the  lettings  in  the  Killai-ney  and  Listowel  unions  ; 

^107,040  and  tint  tenants  in  the  Killarney  union  pay  to  their  immediate  landlords 

about2o;  T .°t  this  union  is  £87,297  10s.;  that  is  leaving  the  rental 

owing  nriaeSrtn  value ; taking  it  all  and  all,  it  is  tlie  dearest  let  union  I have  met  witli, 

rack-rents  to  unfnvt  t holding  under  Lord  Ivenmare,  &e.,  and  then  letting  those  lands  at 

being  271  ne<  occupying  tenants.  My  gross  value  of  this  union  is  £111,120  10s.  2id, 

inaraediate  Fancllord*  ™ion,  the  occupying  tenants  pay  their 

14  per  cent  ovpv  tlL  09,101  2s.  My  net  value,  £95,482  ; .that  is  placing  the  rental  only  about 
net  value,  the  gross  value  is  £123,552,  that  is  about  29'»  per  cent,  over  the  net 

■ 2K2 


16tA  .Tanuary,  1844. 

iF. 

Maurice  Collis,  eiq. 
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iQth  January,  1844.  value;  in  fact,  ia  bad  or  mountainous  lands  without  roads,  I have  often  found  50  per  cent,  different 

between  the  net  and  the  gi-oss  value ; but  in  good  lands,  with  every  convenience,  the  difference  ma 

3d.  not  be  more  than  8 or  10  per  cent.,  therefore  the  want  of  facility,  as  good  roads,  &c.,  adds  to  the 

•ilaucice  Collia,  esq.  difference.  You  will  then  see  by  the  foregoing,  that  the  Killarney  union  is  let  to  the  occupiers,  mucli 
higher  than  Listowel,  but  the  lettings  in  both  would  be  fair  were  it  not  for  middlemen;  and'ifytm 
will  allow  me  to  draw  a comparison,  I will  say,  Kerry  tenants  pay  the  highest  rents  I have  met  with 
in  any  part  of  Ireland,  and  Tipperary  men  the  lowest.  In  reference  to  the  parishes  of  Rattoo  and 
Killoory,  and  particularly  Mr.  Stoughton’s  part,  rest  assured  that  they  are  valued  on  the  same  scale  as 
the  rest  of  the  unions.  Let  me  for  a moment  compare  the  valuation  with  the  rental ; Ratto  rectal 
£5,184  valuation,  £4,601 ; rental  over  valuation,  about  13  per  cent.  Killoory  or  Drumlcerra  rentaf 
£6,240;  valuation,  £5,366 ; rental  over  valuation  16^  per  cent.  Ballyheigue rental,  £3,724;  valuation' 
£3,287  ; difference,  13  per  cent.  Tai-bert  rental,  £6,912 ; valuation,  £6,013  ; difference,  15  per  cent 
Gunshoro  rental,  £6,720 ; valuation,  £5,911  ; difference,  14  per  cent.  Lisselton  rental,  £3,840 ' 
valuation,  £3,395;  difference  13  per  cent.  Axdfert  rental,  £4,032;  valuation,  £3,628,  difference  l]i 
per  cent.  Listowel  rental,  £12,000 ; valuation,  £10,136,  difference,  18^  per  cent.  Now  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  union,  is  in  Kilfeighany,  which  is  coarse  land  and  highly  let,  it  being  3o  pgj 
cent.  But  in  looHng  over  all  the  returns,  Rattoo  and  Killoory  are  valued  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
other  electoral  divisions ; an  isolated  case,  or  a farm  here  and  there  is  not  the  test,  but  a close 
comparison  of  the  entire  of  these  parishes ; and  how  will  the  agent  and  the  occupying  tenants  in  these 
parishes  get  out  of  this  dilemma  ? I would  say  to  them,  ‘ You  complain  of  being  v^ued  higher  than 
the  other  electoral  divisions,  and  still  the  rents  you  have  paid  clearly  demonstrate  their  value  as 
compared  with  other  places.’  I do  not  want  by  this  to  say,  that  the  rents  should  be  always  a criterion, 
as  by  looking  over  the  valuation  books  it  will  be  seen  that  I have  differed  (even  in  these  paj'ishes) 
50  and  60  per  cent,  from  the  rent  received,  sometimes  so  much  above  it,  and  sometimes  so  much 
below  it.  But  I will  say,  the  aggregate  rental  of  a large  district  compared  with  the  valuation,  is  a 
good  test  by  which  to  judge  of  other  places,  especially  where  old  or  favoiurable  lettings  do  not  exist 
to  prevent  such  a fair  comparison.  I have  been  thus  particular  with  regard  to  these  parishes,  as  the 
agent  in  question,  and  tenants  at  a former  period,  made  the  same  remark ; and  it  is  my  firm  belief, 
although  they  may  have  compared  a farm  or  two  in  order  to  give  them  some  sort  of  argument,  that 
they  know  as  little,  and  took  as  little  trouble  to  test  the  relative  value  (generally  speaking)  of  these 
parishes,  as  the  provost  of  Trinity  College ! Depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the  valuation;  make  no 
apology ; and  whenever  you  want  any  information  in  any  matter  -with  which  1 am  connected,  you  shall 
have  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Most  truly  yours,  Thomas  O’Bkies. 

“ M.  Collis,  esq.” 

122.  Has  that  opinion  reference  to  the  under-tenants,  or  those  holding  more  directly  from 
the  head  landlords  ? — To  the  under-tenants. 

123.  In  the  other  counties  you  have  spoken  of,  can  you  form  a rough  notion  of  the  pro- 
portion the  actual  rent  paid  by  the  occupier  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I stated,  ia 
a former  answer,  that  the  net  poor  law  valuation  varied  in  different  unions  from  the  rent 
actually  paid  by  the  occupiers  to  twelve  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  under  the  letting  value; 
ill  many  electoral  divisions,  within  the  same  union,  it  also  varies. 

124.  "What  are  your  means  of  judging  ? — I made  inquiries  from  tenants  ; the  rente  they 
paid,  compared  them  with  the  valuation  books,  as  I got  exact  copies  from  the  several  unions 
in  which  the  college  had  properties,  and  by  that  means  found  the  rate  at  which  the  net 
poor  law  valuation  stood,  with  regard  to  the  letting  value.  In  some  cases,  I got  the  pro- 
portions from  the  landlords  themselves,  in  other  cases,  from  the  agent.  I sometimes  noted 
down  tlie  whole  of  the  rents  paid  by  the  occupiers,  and  often  made  general  inquiries  from 
competent  persons,  what  proportion  the  net  poor  law  valuation  bore  to  the  letting  value. 

125.  In  reference  to  those  counties  in  which  the  poor  law  is  completed,  can  you  state  your 
opinion  of  the  proportion  the  rent  paid  by  the  occupiers  bears  to  the  valuation? — On  the  whole, 
I should  say  that  the  valuation  is  fifteen  per  cent,  less  than  the  rent  paid  by  the  occupiers ; 
but  it  is  not  a document  to  be  guided  by,  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  farms,  nor,  in  numerous 
cases,  townlands,  unless  by  those  who  know  the  boundaries  of  the  places,  also  the  names  of 
the  owners,  occupiers,  and  cottiers. 

126.  In  Armagh,  the  poor  law  valuation  and  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  are  both  complete, 
can  you  state  the  proportion  the  rent  paid  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  taking  that 
first  ? — The  net  poor  law  valuation  is  generally  about  fifteen  per  cent.  lower  than  the 
letting  value. 

127.  Then,  as  to  the  ordnance  valuation  ? — The  ordnance  valuation  is,  I think,  onc-third 
less  than  the  letting  value. 

128.  In  your  opinion,  what  should  be  the  proportion  between  the  net  poor  law  valuation, 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  land  is  set  ? — In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I think  the  net  poor  law 
valuation  might  be  the  same  as  the  letting  value.  I mean  in  those  places  where  the 
occupying  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  landlord.  The  net  poor  law  valuation^  is 
presumed  to  be  the  value  at  which  each  tenement  might  be  expected  to  let,  “ one  year  with 
another,  and  all  things  considered  in  its  then  actual  state.” 

1 29.  What  ought  it  in  fairness  to  be,  in  your  opinion? My  former  answer  refers  to  cases 

where  the  landlords  give  encouragement ; but  where  there  is  not  that  encouragement,  I 
think  the  system  pursued  by  the  valuator  of  the  unions,  Listowel  and  Killarney,  the  best, 
as  well  _as  the  most  equitable,  that  is,  leaving  the  net  value  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  under 
the  letting  value. 

130.  1^0  you  think  that  the  rent  fairly  paid  may  bo  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the  net 
poor  law  valuation  ?— I do,  when  taking  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  land  into  account,  and 
much  more,  if  encouragement  were  given  for  improved  cultivation. 

131.  Do  the  landlords  generally  in  Ireland  put  any  rent  upon  the  houses  of  their 
tenants  ? — I am  almost  certain  they  do  not.  The  farmers  put  a rent  on  the  houses  of  their 
cottiers. 
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132.  not  the  poor  law jaluatioii pul  a vahe  upon  the  houses  of  the  tenants  ?_It  may  , 

put  a yaluation  upon  them ; but  after  careful  inspection  of  the  yaluation  books,  I find  ii  '®“' 

the  some  electoral  diyisions,  a number  of  places  described  as  '•  house  and  hairsard,”  on  which  39. 
no  Tolue  WM  placed;  m other  parts  of  the  same  division,  a number  of  houses  similarly  M*«dce  Coiu.,  en,. 
described,  without  any  difference  whatever  in  their  stale,  are  valued  at  sums  from  Ids  uu  to 
30.,  per  year;  the  same  with  places  of  various  e.vtent.  In  but  very  few  unions  were  the 
printed  instruction.s  to  the  valuators  foIloTved. 

133  In  Fermauagh  and  Limerick,  in  which  the  poor  law  valuation  is  completed,  can  you 
state  the  proportion  the  rent  paid  bears  to  the  valuation  ?— The  net  valuation  in  the  Fer- 
managh  estate  is  about  the  letting  value,  rent-charge  included.  In  Limerick  I had  not  a 
return  of  the  rents ; but  from  general  inquiries,  I am  sure  it  is  about  fifteen  per  cent  under 
the  letting  value.  '■ 

134.  Is  the  land  set  in  perpetuity  in  these  counties  ?— No,  twenty-one  years. 

135.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  upon  any  other  descriptions  of  property  ? 1 

have.  The  leases  upon  glebe  lands  being  only  during  the  incumbency  of  the  rector  I think 
if  some  certain  tenure  irere  given  to  the  tenants,  it  would  promote  improvement  as’ there  is 
great  capability  ^ general  for  it.  The  occupiers  at  present  on  glebe  lands  are  livin<^  in  a 
very  low  condition.  Indeed,  I know  but  very  few  cases  in  which  they  are  livino-  in  anv 
thing  hke  a comfortable  state.  a j 

136.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  your  obsorvatlous,  ascertained  that  the  want  of  any 
regular  holding  upon  the  glebe  lands,  prevented  the  tenants  going  on  so  well,  and  being  so 
comfortable  as  they  otherwise  would  be  ?_I  have ; and  only  that  the  population  has  iuercLd 
so  rapidly  on  these  lands,  there  would  not  bo  any  improvements.  The  houses  are  geoerallv 
bad  on  the  glebe  lands  I wont  through,  with  one  remarkable  exception,  namely,  that  parish 
m Donegal  of  which  the  Bev.  Maunoe  Fenwick  is  the  rector.  Though  the  tenants  spoke 
to  me  of  the  nneertam  tenure  they  possessed,  I found  but  very  few  casts  where  the  rents  had 
been  raised  by  the  incumbents. 

1 'fe  oljoervations  upon  glebe 

lands  ?-I  had,  as  I wont  through  the  glebe  lands  of  aU  the  parishes  of  which  the  college 
are  the  patrons,  and  these  parishes  are  situate  m various  parts  of  Ireland.  The  glebe  lands 
m the  parishes  in  the  north  of  Ireland  are  particularly  extensive.  I never  mot  a case  vet 
wberethe  subject  was  started,  that  the  clergyman  did  not  wish  that  the  tenants  were  in 
a better  condition;  and  I think  I may  safely  say,  if  it  could  be  so  arranged,  that  no 
mjiiry  or  loss  eonld  entail  upon  the  successors  to  the  present  incumbent,  they  would  all  be 
anxious  to  have  a proper  tenure  vested  in  the  occupying  tenant.  If  such  .a  tenure  could 
be  effected,  it  would  promote  a respectable  tenantry,  and  a good  class  of  houses,  instead 
of  the  hovels  now  existing;  and  if  I were  to  judge  by  what  has  been  done  in  the  parish 
ofDrnmhome,  and  of  which  Mr,  Fenwick  is  the  rector,  other  clergymen  equally  indonendont 
m circumstances,  woidd  perhaps,  have  their  tenantry  as  comfortable  and  respectable  as  his 
are.  In  fact  if  his  glebe  was  his  own  estate,  Mr.  Fenwick  could  not  h.ave  doiie  more  for  it. 

Every  one  of  his  tenants  have,  I beheve,  valuable  interests  in  their  farms  ; and  the  number 

of  new  houses  which  he  has_  built  and  slated  at  /its  mm  expense,  are  almost  incredible  and 
that  without  making  any  distinction  between  Protestant,  Koman  Catholic,  or  Presbvterian 
1 need  scarcely  observe,  that  he  is  beloved  by  all  classes  in  his  parish. 

[ The  icitness  withdrew.'\ 


Wednesday,  17th  January,  1844. 


Joseph  James  Byme,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  have  been  a good  deal  engaged  as  a valuator  of  land  ? I have. 

2.  Have  you  been  engaged  at  all  upon  any  public  surveys,  or  for  private  individuals?— 

1 have  been  engaged  upon  both  public  and  private  surveys.  I have  been  eneas;ed  upon 
some  inquisitions  for  the  Hoyal  Canal  Company;  and  last,  for  the  Dublin  and  Droeheda 
itailway  Company.  ° 

3.  Have  your  engagements  led  you  into  different  parts  of  the  country?— They  have. 

I general  principle  you  have  adopted  as  the  ground  of  your 

valuation/— i have  generally  placed  on  the  tenant  about  one-third  as  rent,  of  what  I 
conceived  the  gross  produce  of  the  farm ; it  will  vary,  in  some  cases  it  will  be  more,  and  in 
some,  less ; depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  also  upon  the  situation : because  in 
‘PproMlnng  near  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  the  value  will  increase. 

0.  Y ou  consider  that  the  value,  of  the  soil,  both  to  the  landlord  and  to  the  tenant,  will 
crease  in  such  a case?— Yes;  the  difference  is  much  greater  near  towns  than  more 
them,  and  consequently  the  price  will  be  greater, 
b.  Do  you  make  any  variation  'in  respect  of  tlie  portion  assigned  to  tlie  landlord,  from 
that  circumstance? Yes. 

7.  You  give  liini  a larger  portion  ?— Yes,  I give  him  a larger  portion, 
sfnfl  f ° ^ cultivation,  and  land  of  the  same  extent,  in  a good 

ate  ot  cuhtvatipn,  do  you  make  any  difference  in  that  case?— I am  obliged  to  make  a 
sometimes  because  land  in  a bad  state,  if  going  to  be  re-let,  will  not  bring  the 
I-  _^f  its  natural  heart  and  condition ; and  I am  obliged  to  put  a value  upon  it 

lower  than  its  intrinsic  value,  if  fairly  treated.  ^ 


17lk  January,  1844. 
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Jos.  J.  Byrne,  esq. 
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9.  If  employed  by  a landlord,  should  you  put  a different  value  upon  the  land  in  consi- 
deration of  the  length  of  term  he  was  about  to  give  ? — I consider  a moderate  length  of  term 
most  desirable.  I conceive  twenty-one  years  a fair  term ; many  persons  think  a greater 
number  of  years  desirable,  but  what  I.  recommend  myself,  would  be  to  have  a lease  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  three  years  previous  to  the  expiration  of  it,  for  an  understanding  to 
be  come  to  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  I have  freq_uently  suggested  that,  as  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  equitable  mode  of  proceeding  between  the  parties. 

10.  In  order  that  an  adjustment  may  take  place  in  that  period  of  three  years? Yes 

three  or  four  years ; I have  recommended  that  as  an  equitable  arrangement  in  my  judg- 
ment between  .the  landlord  and  tenant,  because  extending  over  a period  of  that  kind 
circumstances  may  occur  to  alter  the  value  of  the  land,  and  the  price  of  agrieulturai 
produce. 

11.  Has  any  mode  occurred  to  you  in  which  the  rent  to  be  fixed  upon  such  re-settlement 
could  be  adjusted  in  case  the  landlord  and  tenant  disagreed? — I have  not  gone  into  that; 
I take  it  for  granted  that  some  means  might  be  devised  to  adjust  it,  by  the  landlord 
appointing  some  gentleman  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  the  value  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  tenant  another ; it  occurs  to  me  that  there  would  be  no  difiiculty 
in  that. 

12.  In  setting  the  letting  value  upon  land,  do  you  consider  that  the  landlord  or  tenant  is 
to  bear  the  charges  ? — I endeavour  to  ascertain  the  charges  affecting  land  in  the  first  place ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  corporate  towns,  the  city  of  Limerick  for  instance,  used  to  extend 
four  or  five  miles  round,  and  they  impose  a tax  of  1 Is.  an  acre ; while  lands  with  only  a 
meering  ditch  dividing  therefrom,  are  not  subject  to  one-third  of  . that  sum,  and  consequently 
will  bear  a better  price,  as  rent,  because  it  is  not  subject  to  the  same  amount  of  burthens 
within  7s.  or  8s.  The  first  thing  I do,  is  to  ascertain  the  amoimt  of  the  public  rate,  and 
then  I make  my  computation  upon  the  land  clear  of  that. 

13.  You  consider  that  the  tenant  is  to  pay  the  charges  ? — Yes. 

14.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  at  all  to  what  is  called  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation? 

Yes. 

15.  Have  you  compared  any  of  your  valuations  with  that? — I have  valued  lands,  cer- 
tainly, which  had  been  previously  valued  by  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  mine  I believe 
has  Mways  exceeded  it. 

16.  In  what  counties  do  you  remember  that  you  compared  your  valuation  with  Mr. 
Griffith’s? — Donegal  and  Down;  and  there  is  another  county  which  I do  not  at  this 
moment  recollect ; however,  I have  heard  what  the  amount  of  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  was. 

17.  In  what  part  of  Donegal?. — Near  Ballyshannon,  and  near  Glenties,  and  different 
parts  of  the  county  of  Donegal;  also  about  the  town  of  Raphoe. 

18.  Do  you  find  that  you  are  higher  than  Mr.  Griffith’s,  in  an  equable  ratio  upon  aU 
descriptions  of  land  ? — In  the  few  instances  I have  heard  of,  my  valuation  has  been  rather 
more  than  his. 

19.  Do  you  know  how  much  per  cent,  more  ? — No,  I do  not ; if  I had  had  Mr.  Griffith’s 
valuation  at  the  time  to  compare  with  mine,  I should  have  been  better  able  to  answer  that, 
but  I do  not  recollect  comparing  them,  except  in  the  instance  I mentioned,  near  Glenties  and 
Rossnakill. 

20.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  counties  or  provinces  yon.  have  been  most  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  land  ? — In  the  province  of  Munster,  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Kerry, 
and  Cork;  also  in  the  county  Galway. 

21.  In  the  province  ef  Munster,  can  you  speak  from  yom’  own  knowledge,  what  is  the 
general  state  of  cultivation,  and  whether  it  is  capable  of  much  improvement  ? — Yes,  it  is 
capable  of  great  improvement. 

22.  Referring,  for  the  present,  to  land  already  in  cultivation,  do  you  conceive  that  capital, 
to  a moderate  amount,  expended  in  improving  those  lands,  would  give  a fair  return  ? — I 
think  it  would.  I think  capital  is  very  much  wanting. 

23.  In  the  same  province,  are  there  many  tracts  which  are  commonly  called  waste,  or  not 
yet  brought  into  cultivation,  upon  which  you  think  capital  might  be  employed  ? — There 
are  a great  many  tracts  in  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  which  I think  might  be  materially 
improved. 

^ 24.  Y ou  speak  of  tracts  not  actually  bog  ? — No,  between  bog  and  pasture,  wild  moimtain, 
with  a deep  peat  soil,  but  very  improvable. 

25.  Have  you  known  any  attempts  made  to  improve  any  of  those  tracts  ? — I have. 

26.  "What  has  been  the  result? — I know  of  one  property  belonging  to  Mr.  David 
Mahony,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony,  and  the  tenants 
have  made  themselves  very  comfortable,  by  their  improvemonts. . It  is  mountain  pasture.  • 

27.  From  your  statement,  the  improvements  in  that  case  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the 
tenants  ? — Yes. 

28.  Have  they  leases,  or  what  encouragement  do  they  get  from  their  landlord  ? — They- 
have,  as  I was  given  to  understand,  a written  article  for  a lease,  or  a promise,  and  that  with 
them  is  considered  the  same  thing. 

29.  Do  you  know  for  what  period  ? — I believe,  twenty-one  years. 

30.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  improvement,  by  any  landlord  expending  his  own 
capital  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Muckross,  county  Kerry ; he  has  been  improving  parts  of 
his  estate. 

31.  Has  it  progressed  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it  ? — No,  he  has- 
pot  very  long  commenced  it ; but  his  mode  is  fb  drain  the  land  for  his  tenants,  which  nearly 
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all  that  part  of  the  country  requires.  He  then  charges  a moderate  per  centage  to  the  17<A  January,  I844< 

tenants  ; and  I have  heard  from  one  or  two  of  them  who  paid  £5  a-year  additional  rent,  

for  the  expenditure  ot  £100  m drainage,  that  they  could  better  afford  to  pay  £I0  or  even 
£15  more  rent,  after  that  was  done,  than  they  could  before  pay  the  original  rent 

32.  Is  that  an  improvement  upon  what  would  be  caUed  waste  land  or  upon  land 

altogether  occupied  m tillage  ?— It  IS  upon  farms  altogether  occupied;  but  part  of  it  was 
stagnant,  and  completely  overgrown  with  rushes  and  aquatic  plants,  and  of  very  little  value 
and  greatly  in  want  of  draining  ; but  still  it  was  enclosed  land,  and  rented  ’ 

33.  Do  you  remember,  at  present,  any  improvement  of  what  may  be  called  waste 
land,  by  the  lanthord  expending  his  own  capital,  and  which  has  been  what  you  would  call 
remunerative  ?— I cannot  call  to  my  recollection  any  such  expenditure  tliat  has  been 
remunerative. 

34.  Do  you  mean  that  you  cannot  exactly  call  to  your  recollection  any  instance  in  which 
landlords’  capital  has  been  so  employed ; or  recollectiijg  tlio  instance,  you  cannot  remember 
its  being  remunerative  ?—l  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  its  being  remunerative. 

35.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  your  valuation  with  the  poor  law 

valuations? — No.  ^ 

36.  Has  it  been  a part  of  your  business  to  value  houses  as  well  as  lands  ?_Yes  in  the 

city  of  Dublin.  ’ 

37.  Have  you  not  valued  houses  for  railway  companies ; the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  for 

instance? — Yes.  ® ’ 

38.  Has  it  happened  to  you  to  be  called  upon  to  value  a house,  held  for  a term  of  years 

by  a lease  which  has  been  improved  by  the  tenant  ? Yes,  I have.  ^ ’ 

39.  Can  yo«  state  in  what  manner  you  adjusted  the  portion  of  compensation  to  be 
awarded  to  the  landlord  and  to  the  tenant,  when  the  house  was  purchased  or  pulled  down 
by  the  company  ?— If  there  was  a lease  against  the  landlord,  in  which  he  had  no  reversion 
he  was  only  entitled,  as  a purchaser  in  fee,  to  the  rent  that  was  reserved.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  a terminable  lease,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  improved  value,  after  the 
expiration  oi  the  tenant’s  interest;  and  I-  would  give  him  that,  in  addition  to  the  value  of 
the  rent. 

opportunity  of  examining  the  schedules  in  the  bill  introduced  by 
Mr,  bharman  Crawford,  m the  last  session  of  Parliament,  to  amend  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant  ? — I have  not. 

^11^1’  ^^7®  to  look  over  schedule  A,  and  inform  me  whether  this  form  could  ba 

^ competent  valuator.  Schedule  A has  reference  to  improvements  upon  the 
soil  The  referred  to  schedule  A in  Mr.  Craiofords  hill.-]— I do  nob  think  there 

would  be  any  difficulty  in  filbng  it  up. 

r schedule  B,  am?  tell  me  if  you  see  any  practical  difficulty  in  filling  that  un 

[The  mtness  examined  schedule  B.] No,  I do  not.  si 

43  Supposing  an  improvement  to  be  made  upon  a house,  without  a previous  examination 
or  notice,  m what  mimner  would  you  make  a deduction  in  the  way  of  abatement  for  age’ 
or  other  cause  ?— I do  not  think  that  any  fair  sum  could  be  adjudicated  upon,  without 
examination  of  the  premises.  , ^ "ituuui, 

44.  Previous  to  the  imiirovement  being  made?_If  that  was  not  done,  there  should  be 
bd  been^^^^^  examination,  to  show  what  the  expenditure  by  the  tenant 

to  tost  such  a statement  of  the 
eipendituro  of  the  tenant  ?_No,  I think  not,  if  it  is  rednced  to  writing  at  the  time  what  the 
nature  of  the  improvements  is  to  be. 

*1."**'^?™*  “tomporary  eridenoe  of  the  nature  of  the  improTements.  you  tliink 
the  actual  expenditure  upon  them  could  be  ascertained  afterwards  ?— Yes.  ^ 

'a compensation  on  land  improvements ; inform  me  if  you  con- 
erne  there  would  he  much  practical  difficnlty  in  ffliing  that  up  ?— That  reijmres  wnsider- 

dilka  ff'^ri- difemce  between  the  con- 
w as  tenants  from  year  to  year,  as 

is  fct  fW  ■ I”"*®  instances,  but  the  impression  on  my  mind 

a’t™  S Z '“tolessness  amongst  tenants  to  improwe  the  land,  if  they  hive  not 

of  makinff  tenants  have  not  leases  they  appear,  generally  speaking,  careless 

or  “ot  ^ ^ improvements,  not  caring  much  whether  the  land  is  kept  in  a |ood  state 

J of  tenure  would  compensate  a tenant  holding  twenty  or  thirty  acres, 

WrlymTeZoZs  t if  “ f “Pnrfy,.  % any  improvements  hi  might  make  ?_I  think 
laid  out  in  the  im  ” ™toP®”®Jto  him ; m fact,  twenty-one  years  would,  for  any  capital 
in  a lerv  ™ ™PtoTement  of  the  land ; improving  its  productive  qualities  would  pay  itself 
under  ^ years.  I think  that  not  domg  so  is  a great  mistake  the  tenants  labour 

5?'  fPP’’*™*  that  drmnmg  pays  itself  in  a few  years  ?^Ycs. 

term  ' and  t ^ opinion  with  respect  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  a lease  for  a fixed 
f^’fixed  JrTJ  ^"“dlords  and  tenants  ?_I  thinlc  when  there  is  a lease 

then  if  tbero  w.f  I think  it  would  have  that  effect ; and 

mencement  nt  +7  understanding,  which  might  bo  entered  into  previously  to  the  com- 
arrangemPTit  before  the  expiration  of  it,  a new 

gement  would  be  come  to  to  give  him  a longer  lease  for  another  fixed  term;  it  would 
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nth  Jcmuary,  1844.  be  better  than  a lease  for  lives.  As  respects  both  the  interest  of  the  landlord  and  the 

tenant,  it  ivould  certainly  be  better  for  the  interest  of  the  landlord,  and  the  same  obser- 

vation  would  apply  to  the  tenants ; they  would  know  the  time  they  had  to  depend  upon  for 
os.  . 7me,  esq.  improvement  of  the  land,  and  act  accordingly.  I have  known  a case  where  a life 
was  existing,  although  an  advanced  life,  but  the  tenants  became  careless  as  to  improvement 
not  knowing  how  long  the  life  might  last,  and  the  landlord  will  have  to  get  up  the  land 
in  a bad  state.  I have  known  instances  of  that  kind  where  the  tenants  were  cai*eless  of 
all  improvements. 

52.  When  a term  of  years  is  about  to  expire,  is  there  not  danger  that  the  tenant  may  run 
out  the  land  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  there  is ; but  I would  have  strict  clauses,  to  give  the  landlord 
power  how  he  should  deal  with  the  tenant  if  he  did  not  conform  to  certain  rules. 

53.  What  are  the  rules  you  would  suggest? — A certain  part  should  be  laid  down  in 
grass,  and  a system  of  management  prescribed  beneficial  to  the  tenant,  but  not  so  as  to 
deteriorate  the  land. 

54.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  it  is  easy  or  difficult,  under  the  existing  law,  to 
enforce  clauses  such  as  you  refer  to  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  easy,  but  I do  not  think  it  has 
been  generally  tried ; still  I do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  adopting  such  a course. 

55.  You  stated  that  one-third  of  the  produce,  in  your  opinion,  constituted  a reasonable 
rent? — Yes. 

• 56.  How  do  you  estimate  the  value  of  the  produce;  take  a farm  of  fifty  acres  of  good 
land  under  ordinary  circumstances  ? — I see  what  its  capabilities  are — what  crops  it  is  fit  to 
produce,  and  what  has  been  the  average  value  for  the  few  preceding  years,  and  then  com- 
pute, to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  what  each  part  of  it,  taking  the  usual  system  of  farming, 
would  produce,  and  talcing  the  average  of  three,  or  foui’,  or  five  years,  as  the  case  might 
be.  I have  generally  taken  the  average  of  three  or  four  years’  produce,  and  upon  that  struck 
an  average  of  the  whole. 

57.  Then,  do  you  set  a money  value  upon  the  aggregate  of  that  produce  ? — .Yes. 

58.  Can  you  state,  assuming  the  case  of  a farm  of  fifty  acres  of  good  land  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  what  would  be  the  money  value  you  would  set  upon  the  produce  of  that 
farm  ? — p’rom  £200  to  £250 ; from  £4  to  £5  an  acre. 

59.  Should  you  consider  that  the  value  of  the  produce  of  ordinary  land? Ye^,  of 

medium  land,  if  properly  treated,  and  convenient  to  a market  town. 

60.  In  the  case  put,  do  you  assume  the  land  to  be  well  tilled  ? — Yes,  assuming  it  gets  fair 
usage  and  fair  tillage.  I think,  generally  spealcing,  the  cultivation  of  land  might  be  better 
throughout  the  country ; hut  if  land  is  fairly  treated  I think  it  would  be  about  the  amount 
I have  stated. 

61.  Then  30s.  would  be  the  fair  rent  of  medium  land? — Yes,  from  30s.  to  35s. 

62.  Arc  you  a sui-veyor  as  well  as  a valuator? — Yes,  I am. 

63.  In  surveying  farms,  are  the  roads  measured  upon  the  tenants? — Yes,  they  have 
usually  been  measured  upon  them  ; it  is  the  general  custom.  That  is  another  thing  I have 
taken  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  landlords,  not  to  charge  that  to  the  tenants.  It  adds  verv 
little  to  the  amount  of  rent,  and  it  is  felt  as  a grievance,  and  I have  suggested  to  landlords, 
as  a matter  of  prodence,  as  well  as  justice,  not  to  charge  the  public  roads  upon  the  tenants, 
because  they  have  been  purchased  of  the  land-owners  already.  For  the  last  twenty  years, 
I have  invariably  recommended  that  in  my  surveys,  and  I have  made  up  the  farm  distinct 
from  the  roads  in  the  schedule.  I have  shown  the  net  amount  of  the  fai’m  and  the  road,  or 
half-road,  as  it  might  be,  attached  to  it. 

64.  In  your  valuations  do  you  usually  put  any  rent  upon  the  tenant  for  the  soil  of  the 
road  ? — No,  I do  not. 

65.  Have  you  valued  many  estates  with  a view  to  their  sale  ? — I have  valued  one  very 
extensive  one  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

66.  Has  that  been  subsequently  sold? — Yes. 

67.  In  one  lot? — No,  several  lots. 

68.  How  was  it  set  up  onginall^  ? — It  was  set  up  and  agreed  to  be  purchased  for,  I think, 
£170,000  ; and  this  part  of  it  afterwards  sold  in  lots,  brought  upwards  of  £200,000;  the 
value  of  these  lots  vai’ied  from  £3,000,  to  £30,000  each.  The  first  eleven,  lots  disposed 
of,  were  sold  for  £121,800. 

69.  By  private  contract? — No,  they  were  sold  by  public  competition.  I was  in  London 

at  the  time  I heard  of  the  sale.  I believe  there  was  but  £650  between  the  reserved  price 
I placed  on  them  and  what  they  realised  upon  the  second  sale.  I had  given  it  in  lota  to  the 
trustees ; and  the  amount  of  the  valuation,  after  calculating  the  reversionary  interest  in 
the  tenants’  le^es,  for  they  had  all  a very  good  interest,  was  £121,150,  and  they  sold 
for  £121,800.  . . j 

70.  Was  the  second  sale,  subdividing  it  into  lots,  immediately  after  the  first  sale  in  one 
large  siun? — No,  some  years  elapsed,  probably  five  years  ; I shouldsay  about  five  years.  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  estate  at  the  time  of  the  first  sale,  it  was  only  when  I was  engaged,  I 
heard  of  its  being  agreed  to  be  sold,  at  a price  considerably  under  what  it  afterwards 
produced. 

71.  When  was_  your  valuation  ?— The  month  ofMay,  1835,  and  it  was  in  June,  1836,  it 
was  sold  ; I was  in  London  at  the  time.  There  have  been  sales  of  other  portions  of  this 
estate  subsequent  to  that,  but  they  were  by  private  agreement. 

72.  Can  you  state  the  usual  number  of  years’  purchase,  which  land  ordinarily  circum- 
stanced sells  for  ? — In  the  north  they  fetch  high  prices,  as  high  as  twenty-eight  years' 
purchase. 
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73.  What  is  the  rate  of  purchase  in  other  parts  of  Ireland— in  Munster,  for'instance— with 
which  you  are  acquainted  ?— I am  not  acquainted  with  any  estates  that  have  been  lately  sold 
ID  the  proTince  of  Munster.  ^ 

74.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  purchase  of  lands  in  Ireland  generally  as 

far  as  you  are  enabled  to  judge,  in  the  last  ten  years  ? — I think  there  has.  ® . 

75.  Are  you  enabled  to _ state  whether  that  increase  has  been  considerable  or  not?— 
I think  it  has ; I tliink  the  increase  has  been  considerable  in  the  ralue,  in  purchases  of  land 

76.  Do  you  consider  that  the  rate  of  purchase  in  Tipperary  would  Tary  from  the  other 
parts  of  Munster  ?— I valued  a large  estate  in  that  county  irithin  the  last  year  and  a half 
and  which  has  not  been  as  yet  offered  for  sale;  but  I have  not  made  any  deduction  on 
account  of  its  being  in  Tipperary.  The  value  I have  put  upon  it  I computed  at  four,  four  and 
a half,  and  five  per  cent.,  and  calculated  the  reversions  according  to  that ; one  was  twenty- 
fire  years’  purchase,  and  twenty  is  the  lowest.  If  the  land  is  naturally  good  land,  and  of 
prime  quality,  it  will  bring  as  high  a price  in  Tipperary  as  in  otlier  parts ; I am  not 
speaking  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  I have  not  known  any  instance  in  otlier  parts  of 
Ireland  where  the  land  fetches  so  high  a price  as  I have  spoken  of  in  Ulster,  unless  there 
was  a good  reversionary  interest  in  the  tenants’  leases. 

77.  Do  you  find  that  the  condition  of  the  land  as  to  population,  although  that  population 

should  not  be  more  than  necessary  to  cultivate  the  land,  affects  the  price  for  which  it  sells? 

Yes,  the  number  of  the  occupants  upon  land  in  small  holdings,  reduces  the  rate  of  purch^e 

78.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  witli  the  fact,  that  the  rate  of  purchase  in  Ulster  should 

be.higher,  where  there  is  a larger  number  of  occupants,  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ?— 
I am  speaking  of  some  very  few  mstances  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  There  are  lands  upon 
an  estate  that  I have  lately  surveyed  and  valued,  which  would  bring  twenty-five  years’ 
purchase,  but  they  are  only  occupied  by  a few  tenants ; and  there  are  lands  adjoining, 
held  in  four  or  five  acre  tenancies,  and  I know  that  they  will  scarcely  bring  twenty  years’ 
purchase.  • 

79.  Does  the  rate  of  purchase  vary  also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  as  well  as 
the  occupants  upon  it? — Yes,  it  does,  I tliiuk,  very  materially.  If  I was  asked  myself-  I 
would  recommend  paying  twenty-five  years’  purchase  for  good  land,  in  preference  to  twenty 
years  for  land  of  an  indifferent  class  and  character ; there  is  always  a certainty  of  income 
from  the  one,  whereas  in  adverse  seasons,  the  other  is  not  so  sure. 

80.  Have  you  made  some  deduction  in  the  case  of  an  estate  occupied  by  small  tenants? 

I have  known  one  estate  which  has  been  occupied  by  small  tenants,  and  it  is  as  well  occu- 
pied at  this_  hour ; it  is  in  the  county  of  Meath.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  I surveyed  it  and 
laid  it  out  in  lots ; upon  500  acres  there  were  seventy  families,  and  those  seventy  families 
held  in  shares.  It  was  Sir  James  Whitshed’s  estate,  and  he  said  he  would  not  dispossess 
any  tenant  of  fair  character,  but  would  give  him  the  same  quantity  of  land,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  consistent  with  straight  mearings.  They  have  got  leases  of  twenty-one  yeai’s,  and 
are  as  comfortable  as  possible ; there  is  not  one  sfelling  of  rent  due. 

81.  In  what  part  of  Meath  is  that  ? — It  is  near  Slane. 

82.  Have  you  been  over  that  property  lately  ?— I liave  been  over  part  of  it,  and  seen 
some  of  the  tenants. 

83.  Are  you  aware  whether  those  people  have  subdivided  ? — I am  not  aware  that  thev 
have. 

^ 84.  Were  they  prevented  subdividing  by  clauses,  or  was  it  their  own  act?— Sir  James 
intimated  to  them,  and  his  agent  has  kept  it  up,  that  they  should  not  subdivide ; but  for 
such  a large  number  upon  one  common  tract  of  land,  they  are  really  very  comfortable  ; in 
fact,  I have  some  business  for  Sir  James  now,  and  I am  in  constant  communication  with  liis 
agent,  and  he  told  me  not  a month  ago,  that  there  was  not  £50  due  from  that  part  of  it,  or 
m other  words,  that  there  were  no  arrears. 

85.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  those  tenants  hold  ?— They  are 
as  small  as  four  acres. 

_ 86.  Do  you  think  that  a man  can  be  comfortable  with  a holding  of  four  acres  ?— Scarcely; 

It  depends  upon  whether  he  has  a trade.  If  he  makes  his  rent  by  a trade,  he  can  make  the 
!^d  support  the  family ; but,  if  a man  has  to  support  his  family,  and  make  the  rent  out  of 
the  land,  it  is  too  small,  unless  the  land  is  of  prime  quality. 

87.  Upon  the  land  of  which  you  have  just  spoken,  have  they  principally  trades?— Yes, 

many  of  them  have ; many  of  them  are  weavers,  and  others  of  them  have  ten,  twelve  or 
fifteen  acres.  ’ 

88.  Supposing  provision  were  made  that  the  occupying  tenant  being  able,  by  paying  a 
certain^  fine,  to  secure  for  ever  after  a fixed  rent  upon  his  farm,  do  you  consider  tliat  the 
oMupying  tenants  of  Ireland,  generally,  would  be  able  to  pay  the  sura  of  money  which 
might  be  required  of  them  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  would,  generally  speaking ; for  when 
a townland  is  let  into_  small  farms,  the  smallest  holders  are  put  upon  the  poorest  land,  and, 
consequently,  not  having  capital,  they  would  be  getting  worse  every  day.  I know  an  instance 
ot  that  kind  upon  the  Duke  of.  Bedford’s  property,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  where  there  are 
^ acres,  and  about  fifty-five  families.  Some  of  them  have  only  a rood  of  ground,  or  ha.]f 

i town? — It  is  a place  called  Ghurchtown,  three  miles  from  the 

own  ot  Navan.  I have  been  employed  to  survey  it,  and  to  suggest  what  is  best  to  he  done 
with  those  tenants.  j ^ 

90.  Is  it  adjoining  any  common  ? — No,  it  is  not ; it  is  between  Navan  and  Trim,  on  tSe 
north  side  of  the  Boyne. 

2L 
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Jos.  J.  Byme,  esq. 
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January,  1844.  91.  Hare  you  made  up  your  mind,  as  to  what  you  should  advise  to  he  d6ne?__No  I 

— — have  not.  ’ 

Jos  J B rne  es  recently  expired  upon  that  property,  or  can  you  state  how  it  -jras  it 

os.  . yrne,  esq.  possession? — The  lease  expired  lately.  It  was  held  by  a middle  tenant,  who 

subdivided. 

93.  Were  those  people  all  introduced  as  tenants  originally,  or  were  they  introduced  for  any 
other  purpose-^as  labourers  to  be  employed  on  the  land  t — I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain^- 
that  will  be  part  of  my  inquiry.  I am  going  down  on  Monday  next,  to  inquire  into  aU  the 
circumstances.  Some  were  only  there  as  cottiers,  or  labouring  men  ; but  still  the  lessee  did 
not  live  upon  the  land.  He  must  have  let  it  in  those  small  lots,  to  get  the  most  out  of  it. 

94.  Did  the  lessee  occupy  any  portion  of  it,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ?— Not  aa  acre 

95.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  rent  which  was  paid  by  those  poor  people  ?-.! 
I am  not  able  to  state  it  from  memory ; I have  the  particulars  at  home. 

96.  In  such  a case,  where  you  had  such  difficulties  to  contend  with,  what  would  be  the 

smallest  sized  farm  you  would  be  enabled  to  recommend  ? — I do  not  call  it  a farm  under  tea 
acres,  particularly  of  light  land.  ‘ 

97.  Supposing  a good  system  of  agriculture  pursued,  do  you  not  coijsider  that  a farm  of 
less  than  ten  acres  might  very  well  occupy  a tenant  ? — That  would  depend,  in  a great 
measure,  upon  the  quality  of  the  land  ; but,  upon  light  land,  any  thing  under  ten  acres  I 
think,  is  very  small  indeed ; with  rich  land,  it  is  different.  I will  give  you  an  instance— I 
was  over  the  estate  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  school,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  where  there  was 
some  exceedingly  rich  and  splendid  land.  There  was  a farm  of  six'  acres  and  a half,  and  the 
man  paid,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  £2  lOs.  an  acre,  and  yet  he  was  comfortable. 

98.  Was  it  well  cultivated? — Yes,  the  man  was  very  attentive  to  it. 

99.  Had  the  man  any  other  occupation  ? — I believe  not.  He  told  me  he  made  twenty-five 
guineas  by  his  pigs,  one  season ; but  he  could  never  have  done  that  upon  poor  land. ' 

100.  He  could  not  have  been  comfortable  upon  six  acres  of  bad  land  ? — No,  he  could  not 
pay  half  the  rent. 

101.  As  you  have  bad  very  great  experience  in  valuing  lands,  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  the  tenantry  generally  has  improved  ? — Itliinkitis 
slightly  improving ; and  I think  the  mode  of  agriculture,  also,  is  slightly  improving. 

102.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  your  opinion  improving  or  otherwise?— 
The  condition  of  the  people  has  improved ; but  there  is  a great  want  of  employment  through- 
out the  country  among  the  labouring  classes  wherever  you  go. 

103.  Does  not  that  want  of  employment  create  such  a state  of  things  in  Ireland  that 
there  is  no  class  you  can  separate  as  a labouring  class ; they  are  labourers  in  part,  and  partly 
small  farmers  ? — ^Yes,  many  of  the  labouring  men  endeavour  to  hold  farms  ; in  fact,  many 
with  small  farms  would  be  glad  to  get  work,  and  I have  known  them  with  eight,  ten,  or 
.twelve  acres,  glad  to  get  employment  from  me  as  chain-men. 

104.  Has  your  attention  been  at  all  drawn  to  the  system  of  eon-acre  which  prevails  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland  ? — I have  observed  it.  I cannot  say  that  my  attention  has  been  par- 
ticularly called  to  it. 

105.  Have  you  made  Inquiries  as  to  the  rents  charged  for  con-acre? — Yes. 

106.  Do  you  think  they  are  generally  high  ? — ^Yes,  I think  they  are  too  high; 

107.  Can  you  state  whether  those  rents  are  expected  to  be  paid  in  labour  or  in  money?— 

I have  understood  that  it  is  expected  to  be  paid  in  money,  except  in  a<few  instances.  In 
some  instances,  they  will  take  labour,  and  even  where  they  do,  they  are  let  more  moderately 
than  where  they  take  money.  In  the  county  of  Tipperary,  the  con-acre  is  let  at  an  enormous 
price. 

108.  What  would  you  consider  the  fair  rent  of  con-acre  land,  of  the  qualities  you  have 
spoken  of,  if  let  manured? — From  £6  to  £8.  I have  known  it  let  for  £14. 

109.  At  what  should  you  value  a crop  produced  from  land  paying  £8  ? — It  is  generally 
let  for  wheat  or  potatoes. 

110.  I am  alluding  to  the  con-acre  taken  by  the  labourers  ?— It  might  not  produce  more  • 
than  from  £12  to  £15.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  land  manured  ana  prepared.  In  some 
instances  it  is  let  at  £3  to  £4,  and  then  the  tenant  manures. 

111.  What  should  you  say  would  be  the  value  of  the  labour  and  seed  to  produce  ffiat 
£15  for  the  produce  ? — It  would  be  fully  one-half  the  profit ; it  would  be  about  £3. 

112.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  practice  for  small  farmers  who  employ  labourers,  to 
pay  them  by  giving  them  an  acre  of  land  for  con-acre,  and  manuring  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  very 
common. 

113.  Is  not  that  very  unfavourable  towards  the  labourer,  generally  speaking,  from  the 
high  price  at  which  the  land  is  let  ? — That  must  depend  upon  the  price  he  is  charged.  If  be 
is  charged  a high  price  for  the  land,  and  gets  a low  price  for  his  labour,  it  is  hard  upon  him ; 
he  is  struggling  merely  to  eke  out  his  existence.  It  would  be  a most  deshable  thing  to 
have  money  paid  for  labour,  instead  of  land^^  that  is  one  reason  why  men  have  beeiffso 
anxious  to  get  employment,  in  order  to  get  a little  ready  money. 

114.  Are  money  payments  generally  prevalent  in  dealing  for  con-acre,  or  in  other  deal- 
ings between  tenant  and  labourer  ? — A great  part  I should  say  of  the  rent  of  con-acre  is 
paid  by  labour.  In  many  parts  they  must  pay  a part  of  the  money  before  they  put  the 
crop  into  the  ground. 

• 1 15.  In  estimating  the  number  of  years’  purchase  for  a sale,  do  you  calculate  it  upon  the 
gross  rent,  subject  to  the  expense  of  management,  or  upon  the  net  rent  payable  to  the  pro- 
prietor’s banker  ? — Upon  the  net  rent. 
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116.  -V^Tiat  do  you  usually  estimate  as  the  expenses  of  management  ?— Fire  per  cent  is 

considered  a fair  deduction.  ^ 

117.  In  the  course  of  your  observations  upon  the  county  of  Limerick,  do  you  happen  to 

have  observed  the  plain  which  lies  round  Newcastle,  between  that  and  the  Kerry  roU  ?— 
Yes ; there  is  a very  considerable  plain.  ^ 

118.  Do  you  consider  that  the  sort  of  country  upon  which  improvements  might  be  made 

by  draining  ?— I consider  that  a part  where  improvements  might  be  made  to  verv  nreat 
advantage,  and  which  would  remunerate  very  rapidly.  * 

[ The  witness  witKdTe'w7\ 

The  Right  Honorable  Anthony  Richard  Rlahe,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  have  Med  the  office  for  a long  time  of  OMef  Kemembrancer  here  in  the  court  of 
exchequer? — Yes._ 

2.  In  that  capacity,  have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  course  of  proceeding  with 

respect  to  estates  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  court  of  exchequer  ?— All  the  lettings 
required  were  made  under  my  directions,  and  all  the  receivers  of  estates  were  appointed  bv 
me,  and  had  to  pass  their  accounts  before  me.  ^ 

3.  Had  you  any  rule  by  which  the  mode  of  letting  was  guided ; or  did  you  exercise  your 
discretion  m each  particular  case  ?— A great  deal  was  left  to  my  discretion ; and,  in  conse- 
quence  of  an  occurrence  which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1832  I laid  down  not 
a written  rule,  but  a principle  for  my  chief  clerk  to  act  upcm  in  letting  estates.  Upon  the 
occasion  to  which  I refer,  there  was  alerting  to  take  place  of  property  which  had  previously 
been  let  under  a custodium  to  one  person,  but  which  was  occupied  by  very  many  persons 
under  him.  Wien  the  letting  came  to  take  place  before  me,  several  of  the  occupying  tenants 
(a  considerable  number  of  them)  came  from  Kerry,  where  the  property  was  situated  to 
Dublin,— they_  were  poor  people,  and  walked  the  whole  way, —they  then  stated  to  me  that 
they  were  paying  to  the  person  from  whom  they  held,  and  who  was  the  immediate  tenant  of 
the  court,  rents  which  amoimted  together  to  a much  larger  sum  than  he  paid  to  the  court 
and  that  they  were  afraid,  if  the  property  were  let  again  in  one  lot,  that  he  would  bid  for  it! 
become  the  tenant  of  the  court,  and  then  sublet  at  a high  profit  to  them;  they  therefore 
Mu^ht  tliat  the  property  should  be  put  up  in  as  many  lots  as  there  were  subsisting  holdings, 
This  was  objected  to  by  the  receiver,  I think,  or  some  parties  attending  in  the  cause.  It  was 
insisted  that,  to  allow  such  a number  of  persons  to  become  tenants  of  the  court  would  pro- 
duce great  mconyemence  ; that  the  rent  was  well  paid  of  the  one  tenant,  and  that  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  m coUectmg  from  several.  I decided,  however,  with  the  tenants. 

I directed  that  the  estate  should  be  put  up  m as  many  lots  as  there  were  occupying  tenants 
at  that  time,  treatmg  each  co-tenancy  as  one  tenancy,  so  that  each  existing  holding  Siould  be 
put  up  separately,  and  that  the  tenants  should  be  allowed  to  bid  for  it.  The  poor  people 
then,  to  the  best  of  my  recoUeotion,  bid  for  their  several  holdings,— obtained  them  at  fmr 
rents,— went  away  m high  satisfaction, — and  were  punctual  in  their  payments  ever  after.  My 
attention  havmg  thus  been  called  to  a practice  which,  it  appeared  to  me,  might  lead  to  great 
oppression  (the  practice  of  putting  an  estate  which  was  in  the  hands  of  several  poor  people  up 
m one  lot,  so  that  one  person  might  hid  for  the  whole  to  the  exclusion  of  the  actual  occupiers) 

I gave  a general  direction  to  my  chief  clerk  that,  in  future,  where  lettings  were  to  take  place 
ot  lands  m the  occupation  of  several  persons,  they  should  be  put  up  m as  many  lots  as  there 
were  actual  holdings.  This  rule  has,  I beheve,  since  been  strictly  .acted  upon,  and,  as  far 
as  my  experience  has  gone,  with  very  good  effect. 
i.  Havyases  ocoiirred  to  you  in  which  parties  interested  in  estates  have  made'  anplica- 

lions  tor  liberty  to  lay  out  money  in  improvements  ? Yes. 

5,  What  has  been  the  course  taken  in  such  eases  ?— The  • court  referred  it  to  me  to 
consider  whether  it  would  be  for  the_ interest  of  the  parties  tliat  the  proposed  expenditure 
rtould  take  place.  I then  inquired  mto  the  facts ; and  where  I considered  it  would  be  for 
me  benefit  of  the  property,  I of  course  reported  in  favour  of  the  outlay.  References  too 
were  made  to  me,  to  consider  whether  the  rents  paid  by  tenants  of  estates  were  too  great ; 
ana  in  these  instances,  I proceeded  in  a similar  way.  I inquired  whether  the  rents  were  too 
go,  and  where  I found  thqt  they  were,  I recommended  an  abatement.  My  course  was 
to  nave  affidavits  from  competent  persons;  and  in  some  cases,  I directed  affidavits  to  be  pro- 
cured from  surveyors.  ^ 

fj'  & the  cases  you  have  mentioned,  was  there  any  difficulty  except  that  arising 

m rte  expense  ?— No ; and  although  there  was  some  expense,  yet  it  was  not  considerable 
til  +•  comparison  to  be  made  of  the  rents  with  the  government  valuation 

he  time  do  not  thmk  that  the  government  valuation  had  taken  place,  or  come  into 
general  operation  at  the  time  I am  speaking  of;  but  I think  it  would  be  a very  good  ground 
10  act  upon  without  saying  that,  in  every  case,  it  should  be  a positive  guide. 

reference  to  the  proposals  which  you  took  from  the  occupying  tenants,  in  letting 
aW  there  any  provisions  entered  into,  as  to  subdivision  or  subletting  ?-1 

subletting,  without  m^  own  assent. 

lo  the  be\Vd:  mVStafor  ““  proMlition  against  dividing, 

10.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  make  any  limit  as  to  the  rule  which  you  have  spoken  of, 

“P  according  to  the  lots  held  by  the  occupying 

be  left  +vT  general  pnnciple  should  be  adhered  to ; but  the  application  of  it  should 

to  the  discretion  of  the  Remembrancer  or  the  Master,  in  each  case. 

2L2 


UlA  January^  1844. 

io. 

Joa.  J.  Byrne,  eaq. 


41. 

Rt.Hon.  A.  R.  Blake. 
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11.  With  regard  to  the  receivers’  accounts,  is  there  any  fixed  rule  in  the  court  of 

exchequer  as  to  the  time  at  which  they  should  be  passed  ?— I made  strict  rules  on  the 
subject ; and  whenever  the  time  for  passing  the  account  arrived,  and  it  was  not  brought  in 
I sent  to  the  proper  solicitor  in  the  cause,  and  directed  him  to  call  upon  the  receiver,  tb  come 
in  and  pass  his  account  forthwith,  or  show  cause  why  he  did  not.  ' 

12.  In  many  cases  which  came  before  you,  were  the  estates  loaded  with  incumbrances?— 

In  some  cases  they  were  so  loaded  with  incumbrances  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  the  while  of 
the  owner  to  pay  any  attention  whatever  to  them.  I beg  leave  to  add,  with  respect  to 
receivers,  that  I cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  important  than  that  each  receiver  should 
be  bound  strictly  to  account,  at  a fixed  time  in  each  year ; and  my  disposition  would  be  to 
make  them  send  up,  half-yearly,  abstracts  of  their  receipts,  and  where  they  had  any  monev 
in  their  hands,  to  pay  it  at  once  into  court.  ^ 

13.  How  are  receivers  in  Ireland  paid  ? — By  a poundage. 

14.  Is  that  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  pay  attention  to  the  collection  of  small  rents? I 

think,  in  general,  it  is ; but  I believe,  that  in  some  cases,  there  is  an  understanding  between 
the  receiver,  if  he  be  a professional  man,  and  the  person  who  acts  as  his  solicitor,  that  the 
receiver  shall  benefit  from  the  costs. 

15.  Has  any  such  ease  ever  come  before  you  ? — I cannot  speak  positively  ; but  there  is  a 
general  impression  left  upon  my  mind  to  the  effect  I have  mentioned. 

16.  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  receiver,  is  there  any  fixed  rule  of  court  or 
does  the  officer  exercise  his  discretion  in  each  particular  ease? — The. officer. ejercises'his 
discretion. 

17.  Can  you  inform  the  commissioners  whether  cases  have  occurred,  in  which  estates 
have  been  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  their  being  placed  under  the  msmagement  of  the 
courts  ? — My  impression  is  that  there  have  been. 

18.  The  revenue  of  those  estates  having  been  absorbed  in  the  costs  and  the  expenses  of 
management  ? — Yes. 

19.  Has  the  ordinary  rate  of  purchase  for  land  been  increasing  of  late  years  in  Ireland  ?— 
My  opinion  is  that  it  has  been  increasing  considerably. 

20.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  ordinary  rates  of  purchase  of  estates,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  Ireland  ?— Formerly,  I think  the  rate  used  to  be  about  twenty 
years’  ^rchase,  now  I think  it  is  twenty-two  ; there  is  a rise  in  the  last  ten  years. 

21.  Have  you  any  thing  to  suggest  to  the  commissioners,  in  relation  to  the  improvement 
of  the  mode  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  ?— I would  dot  the  country  with  agricultural  schook ; 

I mean,  schools  which  would  afford  instruction  and  example  to  the  small  tenantry. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 


Friday,  I2th,  and  Wednesday,  17th  January,  1844. 

John  Donellan  Balfe,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  State  where  you  reside  and  your  profession  ? — I reside  at  Sallybrooke,  near  Ardee,  in 

the  county  of  Meath,  but  the  post  town  is  in  Louth ; and  I am  a farmer. 

2.  Have  you  been  resident  in  that  part  of  the  country  many  years? Yes,  durini?  all 

my  lifetime.  a a o 

3.  Do  you  hold  your  own  land,  or  do  you  let  it  to  tenants  ? — We  hold  as  tenants. 

4.  What  extent  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — Not  much,  indeed.  I daresay,  not  more  than 
150  acres. 

5.  Do  you  speak  of  Irish  acres  ? Yes. 

6.  What  is  the  usual  or  the  averi^e  size  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  held  by  other 
tenants,  they  large  or  small  ? — Heretofore  they  have  been  generally  small  farms,  but 
latterly  the  farms  are  getting  a good  deal  larger.  There  seems  to  be  a system  adopting  by 
the  landlords  to  increase  the  size  of  the  farms.  But  before  I go  any  further,  I beg  to  state 
to  the  commissioners,  that  it  was  only  yesterday  I received  their  summons  ; and,  as  I am 
not  a resident  in  Dublin,  I wish  to  be  allowed  to  return  into  the  country,  to  procure  various 
documents  relating  to  matters  which,  it  is  my  wish  to  bring  before  the  attention  of  the 
conunissioners.  [ The  further  examination  of  the  witness  was  postponed^ 

[ The  vntness  withdreio.] 

John  Donellan  Balfe,  esq.,  further  examined. 

have,  I believe,  some  information  to  give  to  the  commissioners  on  the  subject  of 
the  occupation  of  land  in  the  county  of  Meath  ? — I have  devoted  some  time  to  the  subject ; 
and  the  information  I have  collected  leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
the  practice  of  extermmating  or  turning  out  tenants  adopted  in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  a 
great  deal  of  oppression  prevails  in  consequence. 

8.  Will  you  refer  to  any  particular  case  which  falls  within  your  own  knowledge,  upon 

can  give  evidence  to  the.  commissioners  ?— I refer  to  a case  on  the  property  of 
th  Lorbett  Smgleton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Driuncondra,  in  the  county  of 

9.  How  far  are  the  circumstances  of  that  case  within  your  own  knowledge  ?— The  ejected 
tenant,  Boylan.  has  been  livmg  upon  a portion  of  Mr.  Singleton’s  estate  as  long  as  I can 
recoiiect,  and  his  farm  was  some  time  since  out  of  lease.  He  was  the  representative  of  bk 
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SandfatBer,  who  died  some  years  ago,  and  who  held  fn-^rr,  . 

id.  Although  Mr.  Singleton  had  no  objection  to  give  him  a eood^lSJ^f  1844. 

„„n  who  never  interfered  in  polities,  as  sL  as  theLse 

month^he  got  notice  to  quit,  and  his  land  was  given  to  a Pmf ^ twelve-  j , j.™ 

neighbourhood.  Mr.  SingiLn,  I believe,  did  mt  Recognise  him  ^ thH 
Protestant  gentleman,  who  held  about  the  same  number  of  acres  J ^ the 

Boybn'sgran.tfather.  Steene,  purchased  Mr.  Shiel’s  interest  forty  years  JL?"”  St  “Ad 

some  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  left  his  grandson  nx  bi«  lio?-..  ^ died 

“lO.  Did  he  hold  Wet  Inder  Mr.  slnglZ^N: f >“<> 

Owen,  the  Protestant  gentleman.  Mr.  Owen’s  father  purchaSi  at  th^s 

Boylan’s  grandfather  Mr.  Shiel’s  interest  between  them  and  Mr  Sinalrfnn  b *™® 
whole  to  Mr.  Owen  He  told  me  so  ; I eannot  sa^  it  rf  my  l“n  h„“otledg^^^ 

11.  Who  paid  the  rent  previously  to  Mr.  Singleton  Mr  Sb,VT 
rent  paid  by  Mr.  Shiel.  . I^hiel.  There  was  a profit- 

12.  What  was  Boylan’s  position  in  life  ^ He  was  » 

ceptionable  character,  and  one  who  never  interfered  in^any  way  in  poHt^r’ 
farm  which  was  too  small ; and  it  was  supnosed  that  Rnv^n  liori  not  a 

the  lanflord  Mr.  Owen  got  into  embSSU'cl^E.^  f„7hoT“ 

his  portion  to  twenty  or  thirty  families  for  twenty-one  vears  ThJuIL  ^ ’ ? . , ^ 

tVrt„The“n\y^^ 

Ah-fwrt;&Sl°MAg;^^^^^  living  upon  it  ?_ 

br au  tTodCc: 

they  werelecSd  3“rtLSyW  it and 
.teg  wi'S  ltid7f““  l-a?-Yee;  Mr.  Owen  ejected  all  those  famiEes 
epti“yBtlt>d."““'‘  Boylan  reside  upon  the  farm?_Mr.  Owen  did  not  reside 
Mptltltnllftlpla™?*  '*^*'"*  °'™”  ’'“I'l  a great  deal  of  ground  under 

fckytrotle  did  SM  hold 

it  Mylsilt  '“"Plidat  they  had  an  nndiyided  lease  ?-Yes. 
perciasedl^  sS  Se  intSt -ltd  BoX  P”*"’  I.  Mr.  Owen 

some  small  porUon  of  proSt-rent  to  Mr  Shief  BovI«°n“  bS '’"1 1'”''* 

other  large  farms  frot  Mr  SfatlTand  Sr  set  t g.vaadfather  held  three  or  four 

mostsolvl  tenants  upon  the  eS  ’ ^as  one  of  the 

melte'f  SstLity  “‘l-ov 

-Mm  Singleton’s  haiEffwasWroXtr^^^^^ 

Sf  Mv. 

56:  Butall  sincetltt“ttTeSyy^  “““  ' 

28  ne”  X ‘’““£7 l™d.  “V  cottiers ?_Meroly  cottiers. 

«he  compensation  or  aEowanoe  upon  quitting  ?_Not  the  slightest, 

«ea'rs  „?ret;  ’TiIX  aXlT”"'' 7""“^  ‘I'"  ‘““1^  owe  yery  large 
7 100  to  WO  fSes  “P““  ‘1''“’  1 dare  say,  there  are,  pWps! 

>si  Mllllld  X4t?IX7thXw  ‘1“*  “f  ‘l>a 

««,  ten,  and  I have  hir’d  eWert’arXe  t “ T"*’’  aeven,,  and,  in  some 

tonimtry  who  do  not  pay  their  reS.^  ‘ ^ ““  ™ “dvocate  for  retaining 


See  Mr.  Johntton’t 
Evidence, 
^s./ 


Evidence, 
/oV’o.  SCSy/ 
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36.  When  did  Mr.  Cruise  die  ? — In  the  year  1840.  The  lands  are  miserably  poor  and 
bad.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  so  bad  in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  I belieYe  they  have 
been  let  at  from  27s.,  28s,,  29s.,  and  30s.  an  acre.  Lord  Gormanstown,  I believe,  is  anxious 
now  to  get  rid  of  the  sub-tenantry ; and  his  attorney,  Mr.  Matthew  O’Reilly,  of  Dorset- 
street,  was  speaking  to  me  some  two  or  three  days  ago  upon  the  subject.  He  can  state  the 
facts ; my  object  is  merely  to  show  that  innocent  parties  suffer  by  the  way  in  which  the 
property  is  managed.  I inspected  one  of  the  leases  belonging  to  a man  of  the  name  of 
Carlon,  living  at  a place  called  Corratubber. 

37.  Consisting  of  what  amount  of  land? — I believe  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  acres; 
and,  as  well  as  I can  recollect,  there  was  a very  stringent  dause  agmnst  subletting  ia  thk 
lease.  I saw  a map  of  the  man’s  farm  inserted  in  the  lease.  And  this  roan  owing  an  arrear 
of  rent,  there  was  an  ejectment  brought  against  him,  and  he  lost  possession;  and  there  were 
some  three  or  four  tenants  immediately  under  him,  even  on  this  small  piece  of  ground,  and 
they  applied  to  Lord  Gormanstown  for  leave  to  remain  on  it.  Lord  Gormanstown  did  not- 
acknowledge  them  at  all,  as  tenants;  he  said  they  were  introduced  there  by  the  lessee, 
contrary  to  an  express  covenant  in  his  lease.  Now,  the  facts  are,  that  the  ground  was  sub- 
let to  the  tenants  in  possession  for  twenty  years  before  the  man  got  a lease  of  it. 

38.  You  mean,  when  this  lease  was  granted,  those  men  were  previously  in  possession.?— 
Yes,  they  were  previously  in  possession, 

39.  That  is  a fact  you  hardly  know  yourself ; it  was  before  your  time  ?— I could  not 
swear  to  such  being  the  fact,  but  I can  swear  that  I believe  it  to  be  the  fact ; it  is  a thing 
well  known  all  through  the  country,  and  the  man  can  be  examined  himself  as  to  the  truth 
of  it ; he  showed  me  the  lease  and  the  cottiers’  farms  upon  a portion  of  the  ground  all 
coloured  upon  the  map,  which  I think  is  a proof  of  it. 

40.  What  quantity  of  land  did  those  tenants  occupy  ? — From  an  acre_  to  half  an  acre. 
It  is  supposed  that  Lord  Gormanstown  did  not  know  anything  of  the  original  arrangement, 
The  general  supposition  is,  that  it  was  an  arrangement  made  to  facilitate  the  collection  of 
the  rent,  that  there  was  a lessee  created  who  had  power  over  a certain  number  of  tenants; 
that  he  paid  the  rent  to  the  agent,  and  was  accountable  for  it.  The  fact  was,  the  unfortunate 
sub-tenants  were  generally  pressed  for  the  rent,  and  the  lessee,  having  received  it,  did  not 
pay  it  to  the  head  landlord,  and  got  into  arrear  ; the  sub-tenants  were  generally  clear  with 
the  lessee,  but  the  lessee  was  generally  in  arrear  with  the  landlord. 

41.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  Carlon’s  lease  ? — I do  not  immediately  recollect  it.  I 
can  supply  the  commissioners  with  it  as  soon  as  I return  home.  I think  it  was  about  the 
year  1824  or  1825  that  the  lease  was  made. 

42.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  rent  that  the  sub-tenants  paid  Carlon? — I do  not  think 
there  was  any  profit-rent  upon  the  sub-tenants. 

43.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Carlon  was  responsible  for;  the  rent  of  the  farm  to  Lord 
Gormanstown,  and  had  no  profit? — -Yes,  that  is  generally  the  way  on  Lord  Gormanstowa’s 
property  in  my  neighbourhood. 

44.  Ivlerely  with  the  view  of  having  what  they  consider  a man  to  deal  with  who  is 
responsible  ? — It  is  just  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  rent,  and  that  has  led  to  a great 
dem  of  misery,  and  has  done  a vast  amount  of  mischief  upon  that  property, 

45.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  those  parties  who  lived  upon  this  land  gave  Carlon  any 
duty  work  ? — I do  not  think  they  did. 

46.  What  step  has  been  taken  upon  this  property  ? — Carlon,  the  lessee,  has  lost  possesr 
sion,  and,  I believe,  but  I am  not  positive,  they  have  let  in  some  of  the  tenants.  Mr. 
O’Reilly  was  telling  me  that  Colonel  Cruise  had  consulted  him,  as  the  law  agent,  about 
turning  the  rest  off.  ■ 

47.  Are  there  many  sub-tenants  on  Carlon’s  land? — Three  or  four. 

48.  Is  Colonel  Cruise  the  present  agent? — Yes.  The  ground  is  valued  by  Mr.  Griffith 
at  175.  Qd.  the  Irish  acre,  and  it  is  set  at  26s.,  27s.,  28s.,  29s.,  and  30s. 

49.  Is  Colonel  Cruise’s  residence  upon  the  property  ? — No,  but  it  is  near  to  it ; lie  is 
resident  upon  Mr.  Bligh’s  property.  I must  say  this  much,  that  the  prime  portion  of  Lord 
Gormanstown’s  property  is  set  at  a very  fair  rent,  and  the  tenants  are  very  comfortable 
and  happy  ; but  upon  the  very  worst  portion  of  the  estate  the  tenants  are  very  wretched 
and  miserable,  and,  I understand,  pay  most  exorbitant  rents. 

50.  Is  that  all  in  Meath  ? — Yes. 

51.  All  under  the  same  management  ? — Yes. 

52.  Are  the  people  there  holding  by  lease  ? — No ; there  are  a good  number  who  hold  by 
lease,  but  there  are  a great  many  who  do  not,  and  I do  not  think  he  refuse#  a lease  to  any 
one  who  asks  it. 

53.  What  is  the  ordinary  term  of  a lease  ? — Twenty-one  years. 

54.  Without  a life  ? — Yes,  without  a life ; when  it  was  the  custom  to  create  voters,  they 
put  in  a life. 

55.  Have  leases  been  granted  more  generally  upon  the  owner’s  life,  or  the  voter's  ? — 1 
think  there  is  no  distinction  made. 

56.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  the  custom  of  the  estate  to  take  fines  ? — I do  not 
that  it  is  ; I did  not  hear  of  it,  and  I do  not  think  it  could  occur  without  my  knowing  it.  The 
portion  of  the  property  I speak  of  is  called  Cloughrea. 

57.  Has  any  thing  been  done  to  improve  the  land  in  any  way  by  draining  ? — I heard  that 
Lord  Gormanstown  had  made  a proposition  to  some  of  the  tenants  to"  allow  th^ni  four-pence 
a perch  for  draining,  and  six-pence  a barrel  for  lime  ; but  they  are  so  miserably  poor,  it  is 
impossible  they  can  derive  any  advantage  from  such  an  allowance.  Although  Lord^Gormaoa- 
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town  does  not  eiaot  the  arrears,  it  enables  him  to  fell  bank  npon  them  in  ease  the  current-',*  , * 
Wf-year’s  rent  is  not  pnnctnally  paid  and  thus  bring  the  |ectmen”s  ^^0  yt^r  agS 

^Xsttom^*  twiee  a year  being  -brSugbt 

58.  You  mean  that  notices  are  served  twice  a year  f Yes. 

59.  And  acted  upon? — Yes. 

60.  Are  they  acted  upon  beyond  obtaining  the  ordinary  iudgment  ? Yps  Rnmp  r.f 

tenants  have  been  ejected  very  lately.  ' 

61.  Yon  hare  stated  that  pai-tios  have  been  freijnently  pnt  to  great  inconvenience  by 
having  ejectments  twice  a year  brought  against  them,  in  consecnence  of  the  larno  mrosi 
Hey  owe;  in  tae  c^es  the  parties  owing  the  large  arrear,  I presume,  have  been  ejected S 
each  c^e  . — When  Mr.  Richard  Crmse,  the  father  of  the  present  agent,  died  there  was  a 
general  understanding  among  the  tenants,  as  it  was  intimated  to  them  by  the  auent  that 
they  were  not  to  be  called  on  for  the  arrears,  and  the  arrears  are  hanging  over  them’  still  ' 
which  enables  the  Undlord  .0  bring  ejectments  twice  a year,  instead  of  once  a year  and  the 
receipts  are  a 1 dated  hack,  some  to  1832,  the  earhest  rent  in  arrear ; some  of  them  kre  dated 
pack  as  lar  as  iooji,  isoo,  l»o4,  and  so  on. 

62  Supposing  a party  is  put  to  the  cost  of  this  ejeetment  once  a year,  and  ejected  at  the 
end  of  ifc,  no  further  costs  can  be  incurred  ? — There  are  many  of  them  redeemed ' 

S'  ® ™"'ii'-No,  by  paying  half  a year's  rent  and  the'  costs. 

64.  Have  fthere  been  many  such  ejectments,  to  your  knowledge,  npon  the  estate,  served 
Lalf-ye^ly  ?— Yes,  a great  number,  it  is  a very  usual  practice  upon  that  property.  ' 

6o._Tbey^e  all  civd  bill  ejectments.  I suppose  ?-A  great  many  of  tfiem  are  in  the 
superior  courts,  where  the  amount  oi  the  rent  is  beyond  £20. 

66.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  additional  expense  thus  thrown  upon  the  tenants  for  the 
^ half-year’s  rent  came  to  £31,  and  the  costs 

n.  Was  that  an  ejectment  in  the  civil  bill  court  ?_I  think  it  must  have  been  an  ejectment 
in  the  superior  courte. 

^ 68.  Had  this  man  any  lease  ?_Yes,  he  had  a lease.  He  is  a man  who  has  been  lately 
elected,  be  owed  a large  arrear  of  rent;  and  he  could  give  most  satisfactory  evidence  upon  *cWo 3/.  O'Bn/lj's 
Pi  T u ejectments.  His  name  is  BartholonLw  ' 

Ssts  so^often^*'''"^*™”'  ^ alluded  to  who  complained  of  having  been  put 

69.  Have  the  tenimts  any  reason  to  believe  that  those  ejectments  will  be  brought  if  they 

ESL7rnT;:;iegS^^^^^ 

JO  Does  this  system  of  midcmg  one  party  liable  for  land  held  by  different  parties,  have 

o ’ T ^ the  majority  of  the  holdings  cannot  but  amount  to  more  than  £50  —what 

they  call  the  lesseeships.  ’ 

11.  Are  there  in  most  cases  many  individuals  united  in  tie  leases  ?— Sometimes  six  or 
seven,  and  sometimes  three,  four,  or  five  families. 

12.  Do  you  attribute  all  this  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  agent?— Yes,  I do.  I am 
almost  sure  that  Lord  Gormanstown  is  not  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  property  was 

f.it  ZT  ‘I?®  “S™*  becoming  manager  of  the  estate  ?— Yes,  his 

lather  was  agent  a great  number  of  years. 

1°  P.™  tai”?  indisposed  to  take  a portion  of  the 

SSv  ^ • ‘“”'=>'=>f/®®P'>asib  e for  the  parties  who  are  also  tenants  ?_Yes,  par- 

ncularly  where  there  is  no  profit-rent  paid.  ^ 

y™  .a«riiate  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Carlon  having  taken  a lease,  and 
rosponsiblc-what  was  his  advantage  ?_The  tenant  has  to 
some  Cni  ‘•e™J  and  that  was  the  only  reason  : perhaps  it  gave  him 

some  i^ortance  in  the  place ; he  would  be  looked  upon  more  highly  ^ ^ 

No  lessee  much  difficulty  in  recovering  the  rent  from  those  under-tenants?— 

ft  ‘•'®  I 

77.  Have  the  sub-tenants  in  any  mstances  been  ejected  by  the  lessee  No 
of  the  ftssne-threw  more  than  a fair  proportion  of  the  rent  npon  any 

imtead  ct°3' ’'f  ® ‘lie  lessee,  and  he  appropriated  it  to  his  own  ns/, 

Properfe  Irflmd  ? of  the  most  singularly  managed 

troLrll!!  1 nnd  there  is  a great  contrast  botweeu  that  pro^y  and  other 

of  the  tenantrT«?/'^’’*’°r^ 3 P''"Pe‘'*'es  sohere  the  happmess^ and  comfort 
of  He  Honorahir*  TI”  “*’£  '““‘oasted  wrth  the  one  I have  mentioned;  one  is  the  property 
me  rioEoiable  and  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  other  is  Mr.  Bligh’s.  t F c 

Mr  Tkvlo3o°  *'*®y.““fsed  ?— They  all  pay  their  rent  directly  to  the  landlord’s  agent,  and 
ateniit  and  tenants;  there  was  never  known  an  instance  of  his  disturbing 

80  T n “ gieands  are  sot  very  moderately.  ■ 

onci™  of  ®'®®‘’  ■'“■dftge,?— Between  ten,  and  iftecn,  and  twenty  acres  ; there  is 

Mr.  Tavlo,.’,  “'/®®  j ? ,e.tl;er  portions  of  the  county  of  Meath,  where  I have  seen 

81  11**0  ^ epeotyi  J do  not  think  there  can  be  a more  comfortable  tenantry. 

ooold'he  remSd  ?''™T®fl,^1™  e-ttontion  to  any  mode  by  which  the  evils  you  complain  of 
d , I think  as  long  as  there  is  this  great  competition  for  ground,  and  it  is 
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the  practice  to  give  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  present  distress  must  be  constantly 
recurring,  and  never  can  be  remedied.  Now,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Navan,  has  adopted  a system  of  valuation;  and  I know  an  instance  which  would  illustrate 
what  I say,  where  property  is  set  up  to  auction.  I allude  to  a case  upon  the  property  of 
Mr.  Barlow.  I hold  some  land  of  bis ; be  purchased  from  Mr.  F orbes,  of  Craigievad,  some 
property  in  my  neighbourhood.  There  was  a fai‘m  of  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
acres  out  of  lease,  which  Mr.  Forbes  had  usually  set  at  about  20^.  or  22s.  an  acre.  Mr. 
Barlow,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  after  getting  possession  of  the  property,  set  the  twenty, 
seven  or  twenty-eight  acres  for  fifty  guineas  a year  to  a tenant. 

82.  Was  that  by  putting  it  up  to  the  highest  bidder? — No  j he  gave  it  to  the  tenant  in 
possession  for  fifty  guineas  a year ; he  raised  the  rent  consider^ly,  and  the  tenant  got 
Mr.  Barlow’s  written  engagement  that  he  should  hold  the  ground  for  ten  years  at  fifty 
guineas  a year ; he  fell  into  arrears,  and  his  property  was  taken  into  the  care  of  the  courts. 
This  farm,  amongst  the  rest,  was  set  under  the  courts,  to  a man  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Reale ; he  had  it  for,  I think,  about  45s.  an  acre  under  the  courts.  Reale  held  a farm  from 
the  original  owner  of  this  ground  (Mr.  Forbes),  contiguous  to  the  one  he  had  just  taken 
under  the  courts,  of  which  Mr.  Barlow  was  the  agent.  There  was  an  unexpired  term  of 
three  years  of  the  original  lease  which  passed  to  Reale  ; it  was  set  out  in  the  advertisement 
by  the  court  that  there  was  this  unexpired  term  of  three  years,  and  that  the  tenant  in 
possession,  if  he  was  a good  and  punctual  one,  might  almost  calculate  on  the  certainty  of 
being  continued.  Reale  ploughed  and  sowed  it,  and,  after  doing  so,  Mr.  Barlow  served  the 
receiver  under  the  courts  with  a notice,  that  he  intended  to  take  legal  steps  to  recover 
possession  of  the  farm,  as  he  was  determined  not  to  wait  for  the  expiration  of  three  years; 
the  receiver  thinking  the  profits  to  be  made  would  not  be  worth  fighting  for,  during  so  short 
a term,  and  for  so  small  a farm,  gave  it  up  to  Mr.  Barlow.  _ Reale  pmd  six  or  seven  pounds 
for  taking  out  a lease  under  the  courts ; and  paying  such  a high  rent  for  the  part  he  held,  he 
thought  when  Mr.  Barlow  got  the  farm  from  the  receiver,  he  would  give  it  to  him._  But  Mr. 
Barlow  served  Reale  with  an  ejectment ; and  some  time  after  he  had  done  so,  he  dispossessed 
him.  He  then  set  it  up  to  auction,  or  advertised  it,  and  let  it  to  a man  from  the  county  of 
Louth,  a total  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  47s.  Qd.  an  acre,  although  Reale  was 
equally  respectable  and  solvent. 

83.  Did  that  ejectment  take  place  in  the  civil  bill  court,  or  in  the  court  above  ?: — I cannot 
say  which  it  was.  The  tenant  has  come  there ; he  has  given  security  for  the  rent.  He  has 
not  been  in  it  more  than  two  years,  and  it  is  generally  reported — ^indeed,  I heard  it  from 
himself — that  he  will  not  stand  more  than  two  years  longer. 

84.  Was  that  rent  of  47v.  6d.  higher,  or  much  about  the  same,  as  the  neighbouring 

lands  ? It  is  a good  deal  higher  than  the  generality  of  the  ground  in  that  neighbourhood 

of  the  same  quality,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Singleton’s  property,  which  is  set,  perhaps, 
higher  than  any  o^er  estate  in  Ireland,  in  the  opinion  of  his  tenants,  and  every  person  who 
sees  it. 

85.  When  that  land  was  let  at  fifty  guineas,  and  proceedings  were  taken  to  get  the  estate 
under  the  care  of  the  court,  d^  you  know  who  took  those  proceedings  ? — An  attorney  of  the 
name  of  Farquhar,  as  the  assignee  of  the  creditors. 

86.  Mr.  Barlow  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  proceedings  ? — No,  nothing  at  all,  except 
that  he  had  given  under  his  hand  the  original  term  of  ten  years,  of  which  three  remained 
unexpired  when  Reale  took  it. 

87.  Can  you  state,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  he  set  the  land  for  fifty  guineas,  ten  years 
ago  ? — I state  it  first  from  seeing  Mr.  Barlow’s  letter  to  the  person  I have  named. 

88.  Was  there  any  condition  as  to  alienating  or  subletting  in  that  letter  ? — No,  I do  not 
recollect  anything  of  the  kind  ; if  there  was,  I should  have  recollected  it. 

89.  Was  it  held  under  that  letter  of  agreement,  or  was  there  a regular  lease  ? — No,  it 
was  under  that  letter  of  agreement. 

90.  Was  Mr.  Barlow  ever  paid  the  arrears  by  the  man  who  got  into  the  difficulty  ? — He 
was  paid  by  the  receiver  of  the  court.  There  were  other  transactions  connected  with  the  case, 
but  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to  state  what  they  were.  Mr.  Ford,  who 
conducted  the  proceedings,  will  be  able  to  state  them. 

91.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  of  preventing  this  system  of  setting  lands  above  their 
value  ? — The  mode  of  valuation  is  the  only  one  I can  suggest. 

92.  How  would  you  propose  that  that  valuation  should  be  made  ? — First  of  all,  I would 
retain  the  tenant  who  is  an  improving  tenant ; he  should  get  a preference  to  a stranger, 
which  is  not  always  the  case.  I have  considered  the  subject  a good  deal,  and  I have  come 
to  this  conclusion,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  regulate  the’relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  by 
legal  enactments.  We  complain  that  the  old  tenants  do  not  get  a just  preference,  and  we 
have  causes  working  in  Ireland  which  do  not  exist  in  any  other  country.  We  complain  that 
the  tenants  suffer  for  political  and  religious  reasons  in  Ireland,  which  they  do  not  in  other 
countries. 

93.  Have  any  circumstances  come  within  your  own  knowledge  which  enable  you,  speaking 
correctly,  to  say  that  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  causes  do  operate  in  Ireland, 
and  prevent  tenants  being,  continued  on  lands  which  they  have  held  ? — I know  the  case  of 
Mr.  Patrick  Boylan,  of  Lachdooley,  near  Balbrlggan,  that  was  not  upon  religious  grounds. 
The  landlord  was  a Catholic  ; but  he  was  turned  away  upon  political  grounds.  He  requests 
to  be  summoned  to  state  his  case.  And  I know  other  instances  where  a tenant  has  beM 
ejected  for  voting  for  a particular  poor  law  guardian.  That  can  be  proved,  as  I am  informed, 
by  a very  credible  witness,  who  is  anxious  to  be  examined,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fitzgerald,  ot_ 
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Castletomdelrin.  My  mode  of  proceeding  was  to  coiled,  from  particular  individuals  I lIlS  18« 

thought  trustworthy,  aU  the  information  1 could,  and  then  to  recommend  them  to  bo  

examined  by  the  commissioners.  ^2.. 


John  D.  Balfe,  esij. 


^^0.  sos.y 


examined  by  the  commissioners. 

' 94.  Do  yon  know,  of  your  own  Imowledge,  any  oases  which  support  the  proposition, 
that  tenants  hare  been  turned  out  in  Ireland  from  either  religious  or  political  causes?— In 
the  part  of  the  country  I live  m,  I do  not  think  any  occasion  could  have  arisen  for  that 
which  has  come  under  my  own  knowledge.  We  have  scarcely  any  freeholders  in  our  neieh^ 
bourhood.  ° 

95.  Have  you  known  any  tenants  turned  out  in  your  own  neighbourhood,  in  consequence 

of  any  disputes  upon  the  election  of  poor  law  guardians  ?— No,  not  in  my  own  neighbourhood 
Tho  county  of  Westmeath  in  general  is  very  thinly  populated.  I have  been  travelUng 
through  it,  and  have  been  obliged  to  go  for  miles  before  I could  meet  with  a house  to  iuouirl 
whether  I was  m the  right  road  or  not.  ^ 

96.  Have  you  known  any  hardships  arise  from  enforcing  penalties  against  subletting  ?—  ' 

I do  not  know  any  instance  where  a landlord  has  enforced  penalties  against  subletting  or 
enforced  the  covenants  of  a lease,  or  where  tenants  have  suffered  for  subletting  the  ground 

9T.  Do  you  know^  of  any  instocc  of  a subletting  baying  taken  plaee,  and  its  be&g  in  a ir  ■■ 

manner  overlooked  in  the  first  mstance,  and  afterwards  proceedings  taken  which  produced  - 
dishess  amonpt  the  tenants? — Yes,  Lord  Gormanstown  has  a property  at  a place  called 
Ballynea,  in  the_  parish  of  Nobber.  I am  fully  convinced  that  what  I am  saying  is  perfectly 
true,  for  I examined  all  the  • documents  and  leases  connected  with  the  transaction.  There 
were  about  seventy^  acres  of  land  originally  let  to  five  tenants ; it  was  let  at  a very  moderate 
rent,  27s.  an  acre  ; it  is  very  prime  ground.  I think  in  the  year  1802  or  1803,  when  it  was 
leased,  as  well  as  I recollect,  there  were  very  stringent  clauses  against  subletting  inserted  in 
tlie  tenants  leases  ; and  as  soon  as  they  got  into  possession,  in  1802  or  1803,  they  sublet  the 
ground  to  their  ’brothers  and  sons,  and  charged  them  no  profit-rent.  They  held  at  the  same 
rent  as  the  lessee,  and  they  divided  the  ground  among  their  families.  Old  Mr  Richard 
Cruise,  the  agent,  continued  to  receive  the  rents  from  the  sub-tenants,  and  gave  the 
sub-tenants  separate  receipts.  There  were  two  famihes  to  each  of  the  holdings ; they  were 
brothers  and  sons  of  the  lessees.  _ Those  suh-tenants  paid  no  more  than  the  Iessees,'^which 
can  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  relations.  There  was  an  ai-rear  of  two  or  three  years 
hanging  over  them  at  the  time  the  agent  died,  in  1840,  and  that  arrear  was  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  years  standing.  Ihey  have  continued  to  pay  rent  punctually  for  twenty-five  or 
tbir  y years ; and  the  persons  m possession  now  are  the  representatives  of  the  former  tenants 
most  of  whom  are  dead.  The  present  tenants  never  fell  into  arrears.  Tho  arrears  were 
run  by  their  forefethers,  and  the  receipts  as  usual,  were  dated  back.  I saw  the  receipts.  The 
present  agent,  the  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Cruise,  as  soon  as  he  got  his  powers  as  agent 
commenced  proceedings  against  the  parties  for  subletting,  and  said  that  they  should  all  pay 
up  their  entire  arrears,  which  were  due,  or  else  leave  the  ground.  Some  of  the  tenSite 
offered  to  pey  up  their  portions  of  it ; but  he  would  not  take  it,  unless  what  the  lessees  were 
^countable  for  was  also  paid  up,  and  all  the  farm  was  comprehended  in  the  arrears  over  it 
tie  served  the  lessees  afterwards  with  a notice  of  ejectment,  for  haVing  sublet ; he  held  them 
to  the  covenant,  and  threatened  legal  proceedings  against  them.  Lord  Gormanstown  having 
refused  to  acknowledge  them  as  his  tenants,  for  he  said  that  he  had  never  set  them  any 
giound,  though  they  had  been  paying  his  agent  for  forty-one  years.  Lord  Gormanstown 
would  not  acknowledge  yy  but  tlie  original  lessees,  so  all  the  sub-tenants  were  turned  out 
SSto  1 to  the  original  lessees ; and  Colonel  Cruise,  in  a commu- 

m ation  he  had  upon  the  subject,  characterised  them  as  strangers  and  intruders,  though  his 

98.  Do  yoii  know  bow  mmy  were  turned  off  ?— About  thirteen  families. 

1 m April  and  May,  I think. 

co,onant»“^f^■’'’?““L  ““-Pajment  of  rent,  or  was  it  brought  upon  the 

Sod“ood  S u®  I rent.  I do  not  helioTO  that  thl  iojL  was 

if  thor  dhl  ^ ’1“'®  P''““‘“‘®'1  iioldmgs,  if  they  gave  up  possession  ; but 

102'  Very  small ; from  two  and  three  to  ffye  acres, 

family'  deuefH  S'®®®  °P‘“‘™>  quantity  of  ground  upon  which  a man  and  his 

limos^'iB  ^ '‘®  “o“®  antaistonce,  can  subsist?— I think  iye  acres 

108  1 ■ ““  anbsist  upon,  if  he  has  no  other  means. 

3.  Speaking  of  ayerage  land  ?-Yes,  I think  so ; about  fiye  acres. 

toat  it  would  be  more  proper  for  a landlord  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
otlienvkf’+i?  he  fiist  instance,  than  to  compel  tho  party,  by  enforcing  tho  penal  rent  or 
ftetfnanf  a dottier  when  he  has  got  upon  the  land? — It  would  be  better  to  prevent 

in-  than  to  eject  the  cottier  afterwards, 

subkftini^^  having  a lease,  the  covenants  of  which  can  only  be  broken  by  the  fact  of 
law  is  pyctical  difficulty  in  the  landlord  preventing  it  ? — I think,  as  the 

the  lanlif  1 but  It  might  be  remedied ; and  I am  decidedly  of  opinion,  when 

arenof-fl  ^ ^ tonantry  to  accumulate,  that  the  parties  who  come  to  look  for  shelter 

106  n landlord. 

tenaut  ilnf  think  that  the  landlord  who  serves,  from  time  to  time,  a notice  upon  the 
formrfl  ^ ^ penal  clause  to  prevent  subletting,  would  be  justified  in  coming 
rwards  to  enforce  the  penal  rent  ? — Yes,  I tliink  he  would  be  perfectly  justified 

2 M 
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in  SO  doing  ; tut  I do  not  think  that  the  parties  who  are  brought'  in  are  the  guilty  parties. 
If  the  tenant  breaks  the  covenant,  by  introducing  a number  of  cottiers,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  parties  brought  in,  hut  of  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  who  hare  allowed  it. 

107.  Supposing  the  property  held  by  a middleman,  and  the  lease  expiring,  and  the  head 
landlord  finding  the  property  occupied  by  persons  who,  on  the  average,  have  not  more  than 
two  acres  each,  what  would  you  do  in  that  case,  having  stated  that  you  think  that  a man  cannot 
subsist  on  less  than  five  acres  ? — I presume  the  question  refers  to  a ease  where  a man  has 
no  other  means  of  support  ? 

108.  Yes;  what  is  your  idea  of  the  management  of  a property  so  circumstanced?—! 
think  it  would  be  desirable,  provided  they  had  the  means  and  were  industrious  parties, 
enlarge  their  farms  by  an  additional  quantity  of  ground,  as  I know  is  the  case  with  Mr, 
Forbes,  my  landlord;  if  a tenant  sublets  the  ground  he  gives  it  universally  to  the  tenant  in 
occupation,  and  I find  that  that  completely  checks  the  practice  which  prevails  there  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  I think  it  would  be  an  effectual  mode.^ 

109.  Do  you  consider,  supposing  the  landlord  to  make  a fair  compensation  to  the  tenant 
holding  so  small  a quantity  as  two  acres,  that  there  is  any  hardship  in  removing  them  ?— 
I am  of  opinion,  that  if  all'the  lands  in  Ireland  were  m cultivation,  there  would  be  occupation 
sufficient  even  in  portions  of  five  acres  for  ail  the  families  ; and  I think  that  we  want  means, 
and  want  encouragement  to  improve  the  waste  ground,  but  I do  not  approve  of  this;  I 
merely  say  wherever  the  tenantry  are  inchned  to  emigrate  and  se^  tlieir  fortune  in  another 
country,  if  they  get  compensation,  it  is  no  act  of  inhumanity.  But  it  is  different,  if  the 
tenant  is  not  really  willing  to  leave  the  country ; I think  in  that  case  it  is  great  cruelty  to 
oblige  a man  from  necessity  to  leave  the  country  when  he  does  not  wish. 

110.  Would  yon  leave  a tenant  on  two  acres  ? — No,  I would  enlarge  the  fai’m  if  I found 


110.  Would  you  leave  a 

him  an  industrious  proper  man.  . o t xt  • . ■ . 

111.  We  are  assuming  that  you  have  not  the  power  of  enlarging  tne  larmr — I think  it  is 
too  small  a holding.  I assume  five  acres  of  moderate  land  are  sufficient  to  support  a family; 
that  is  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  just  barely  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pay  rent.  I meant, 
assuming  the  position  of  a man  occupying  two  acres,  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  hai|dship 
upon  giving  him  fair  compensation,  to  remove  him;  what  I exclaim  against  is,  doing  it 
capriciously,  and  clearing  an  immense  tract  of  country,  which  I have  evidence  here  to  prove, 
and  turning  them  adrift  upon  the  world  without  compensation ; while  these  unfortunate 
persons  are  compelled  to  throw  up  huts  in  ditches,  die  of  inanition  and  want.  But  when 
a landlord  comes  upon  his  property,  and  finds  a population  rnore  than  the  l^d  can  support, 
it  is  no  injustice  to  remove  them,  provided  there  is  due  consideration  exercised ; if  he  is  a 
humane  man,  his'  humanity  will  lead  him  to  deal  with  them  as  any  humane  man  would  witi 
his  fellow-creature.  I think  if  the  ground  was  portioned  off  to  that  extent  we  should  not 
have  reason  to  complain ; but  I complain  of  whole  tracts  of  country  being  cleared,  and  persons 
for  the  sake  of  possessing  themselves  of  1,500,  or  1,600,  or  1,800  acres,  e^ctmg  a popu- 
lation of  100  or  150  families.  I have  also  an  instance  here  relating  to  Mr.  Dyas,  the  agent 
of  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  has  the  property  of  Staholinock,  near  Kells.  1 know  that  the  property 
was  thickly  inhabited  formerly,  and  there  is  now  scarcely  a soul  upon  it ; the  conclusion 
I have  come  to  is  general,  that  wherever  the  landlord  is  resident,  superintendmg  the  manage 
ment  of  his  own  property,  few  of  those  abuses  occur  which  give  rise  to  so  much  misery.  If 
the  plan  which  is  adopted  upon  the  estate  of  the  Honorable  and  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  and  tlie 
estate  of  Mr.  Bligb,  was  adopted,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  any  legislative  enactment; 
and  if  Mr.  Disney’s  example,  and  Mr.  Hamilton’s,  who  are  the  agents  of  Mr.  Taylor  and 
Mr  Blieh,  were  followed,  and  their  kind  and  indulgent  conduct  imitated,  there  would 


ue  no  outcry,  as  far  as  i know,  or  feeling  in  the  tenantry  against  the  landlords.  There  b 
another  mode  of  oppressing  tenantry  which  I wish  to  mention,  and  which  I have  no  doubt 


is  resorted  to  from  very  good  motives.  Where  a Protestant  landlord  resides  i 
bourhood,  he  sets  on  foot  a school ; he  compels  in  some  degree  his  Catholic  tenancy  to 
attend  that  school,  and  they  do  so  in  obedience  to  the  landlord;  still,  no  one  who b no 
intimate  with  their  feelings,  can  tell  how  keenly  they  feel  such  treatment.  It  was  carried  w 
a very  great  extent  upon  Lord  Darnley’s  property  at  Athboy,  but  it  is  now  given  up, 
created  a great  deal  of  bad  feeling  between  Mr.  Disney  and  the  Cathohe  clergyman,  o 


long  time,  as  well  as  the  parishioners  ; it  was  the  means  of  generating  a greater  de^ee  o 
, . . n. . v;,  x’_ — x.  x%„„  other  line  of  conduct  could 


hatred  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenants,  than  almost  any  t — . ■nxlnir 

produce.  Mr.  Singleton,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I live,  has  a school  of  that  t 

and  though  the  tenants  will  not  exhibit  their  feehngs  upon  the  subject  towards  ^ , 
have  reason  to  know,  that  they  would  be  almost  as  soon  turned  off  the  land  as  be  co  p 
to  send  their  children  to  such  a school.  , i * i,Tf  i 

112.  They  are  not  schools  under  the  National  Board  ?— No,  they  are  .Ziii 

Protestant  master  and  mistress;  if  they  would  confine  their  education  merely  to  fitting 


for  business  in  life,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  it.  , i 

1 13.  Do  you  think  the  children  are.  likqly  to  learn  much  where  they  attend  the  sc^ 


the  way  you  mention,  contrary  to  their  will  ? — They  are  in  that  state  when  ® g 
and  at  that  age,  that  they  are  more  apt  to  imbibe  principles  than  at  almost  any  o 
and  that  is  the  time  when  the  pai-ents  consider  their  minds  more  likely  to  he  what  a 


call  open  to  perversion.  t?— They 

1 14.  It  is  understood  thafthose  schools  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  Catholic  clergy  • 
feel  themselves  bound  to  oppose  them,  and  the  people  join  with  them.  I at 

landlord  can  have  any  idea  of  the  degree  of  hostility  with  which  these  schools  are  J 
by  the  people ; I mention  this  because  I felt  bound  to  mention  every  thing  wbicfi  o 
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to  me  upon  the  subject  into  wliich  the  commissioners  are  inquiring.  I feel  happy  to  say, 
that  from  my  experience,  a greal  deal  of  that  system  has  been  given  up ; in  the  county  of 
Meath,  Lord  Darnley  has  given  it  up;  Mr.  Waller  has  given  it  up;  Mr.  Disney  has  given 
it  up ; but  Mr.  Singleton  has  not. 

115.  You  have  said  that  the  tenants  were  compelled  to  go : can  you  detail  the  sort  of 
pressure  which  was  used  upon  them?— Yes;  Mr.  Singleton  has  gone  into  the  houses  and 
told  them,  if  they  did  not  go,  they  would  not  be  on  the  estate.  I did  not  hear  him  say 
so  but  the  tenants  can  testify  it ; I am  almost  as  certain  of  it  as  I can  be  of  any  thing  that  I 
'did  not  hear.  That  was  the  very  first  means  of  exciting  a feeling  of  hostility  against  Mr. 
Singleton  in  the  neighbourhood  of  .Drumcondra,  for  he  was  rather  popular : he  gave  them 
a good  deal  of  employment ; and  the  very  instant  this  was  commenced,  it  engendered  a great 
dJd  of  hostility  against  him.  _ I am  fully  persuaded  that  Mr.  Singleton  is  not  aware  of  it, 
although  his  family  are  acquainted  with  the  fact,  and  the  people  all  know  it. 

116.  Do  you  know  whether  the  going  to  this  school  has  been  made  the  condition  of  a 
tenant  having  possession  of  land  ? — I did  not  learn  that  it  had. 

117.  Do  you  see  any  harm  in  a landlord  establishing  a school,  for  what  he  considers  the 
benefit  of  the  tenantry,  supposing  no  compulsion  is  used  ? — I consider  it  a hardship  for  a 
landlord  to  estabhsh  a school,  when  he  hires  a person  of  a different  religious  persuasion  to 
ffire  religious  instruction  to  Catholic  children.  If  he  does  not  through  such  a person  give 
religious  instruction,  but  confine  it  to  the  common  branches  of  education,  it  would  be  no 
hardship,  but  a benefit. 

118.  Supposing  a landlord  to  entertain  different  religious  feelings  from  the  tenantry,  and 
to  feel  strongly  upon  the  subject,  do  you  think  it  a hardship  that  he  should  establish  a school 
to  teach  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  provided  he  does  not  use  any  compulsion  ? — I can- 
not conceive  how  a landlord,  going  to  the  trouble  of  building  a school,  can  say  that  he  will 
hare  that  school  without  intending  it  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children,  or  that  the 
childi-en  should  be  instructed  in  it.  I know  that  a landlord  has  that  degree  of  influence  that, 
Tvithout  expressing  a determination  to  punish,  he  can  enforce  the  attendance  of  the  children. 
I consider  it  a hardship,  under  any  circumstances,  for  the  landlord  to  compel,  or  to  induce 
children  to  come  there,  and  getting  a person  of  a different  religious  persuasion  to  .give  them 
instraction ; I think  it  would  be  a hardship. 

119.  Is  any  assistance  given  by  the  landlord  to  any  other  place  of  education  superintended 

by  a Catholic  master  ? — No  ; there  was  an  application  made  to  him  for  a place  for  a Catholic 
school,  and  I am  informed,  he  refused.  I did  not  hear  him  refuse.  There  was  also  an 
application  to  him,  by  the  then  Roman  Catholic  rector,  to  compromise  the  matter,  and  have 
a Protestant  master  and  a Catholic  mistress,  or  a Catholic  master  and  a Protestant  mistress, 
and  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that.  ( 

120.  Is  not  the  landlord  aware,  at  the  time  of  establishing  a school  of  this  description,  that 
he  is  establishing  a school  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  must  dissuade  the  children 
of  tbeir  people  ft'om  attending? — Yes,  no  doubt;  and  the  stronger  their  feelings,  the  keener 
they  feel  it. 

121.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  the  school,  to  know  whether 
anything  which  can  be  called  religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  master  ? — I was  never  in 
the  school;  but  we  know  it  is  objected  to  by  the  clergyman  and  the  Catholics,  that  they 
should  go  into  the  school  at  all.  Both  the  master  and  mistress  are  Protestants.  T mention 
that  as  a cfrcumstance  which  has  caused  a great  deal  of  bad  feeling  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenants ; and  the  Catholic  tenants  consider  their  religious  feelings  outraged. 

122.  Are  there  many  Protestant  families  there  among  that  class  of  farmers  ? — There  ai’e. 

123.  Do  the  children  at  this  school  comprise  a great  majority  of  Catholics,  but  some 
Protestants  ? — There  are  not  many  Catholic  children  attending,  owing  to  the  opposition  the 
clergy  give.  There  are  not  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  j but  it  is  the  cause  of  constant 
abuse  and  contention  between  the  Catholic  people  and  Mr,  Singleton.  I have  to  mention 
another  case,  upon  the  property  of  Colonel  Henry  White,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
great  complaint,  and  this  cii’cumstance  I can  speak  to.  The  lands  of  Upper  Meath  Hill 
are  naturally  wretchedly  bad.  There  is  some  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Bligh  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood much  better,  which  is  set  at  from  18^.  to  £1  an  acre ; and  the  land  of  Colonel 
Henry  White  just  adjoining  is  set  at  37s.  6f7.  and  40s.  Mr.  Bligh’s  letting  has  been  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years ; the  ground  was  not  in  his  own  hands  at  first,  and  it  was  set  at 
double  the  rent ; hut  when  it  came  into  his  own  hands,  he  gave  the  ground  to  the  occupiers, 
and  reduced  the  rent  nearly  one-half.  The  present  tenants  upon  Colonel  Henry  White’s 
land  are  in  the  most  deplorable  state. 

124.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  laud  of  Colonel  White  is  held  upon  a long  lease  ?— ■ 
No,  they  are  principally  tenants-at-will. 

125.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  tenants  of  Colonel  White  have  broken  up  and  burnt  the 
land  since  the  setting  was  made  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  have  burnt  any  of  it ; I do  not 
tbink  it  is  land  which  would  be  benefited  by  that  process  ; I do  not  think  they  could  burn 
It.  There  is  a great  parcel  of  wretched  tenantry  upon  it ; they  have  generally  from  five 
and  six  to  ten  and  twelve  acres,  and  they  have  been  in  the  habit,  for  tbe  last  three  or  four 

order  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  rent,  to  get  meal  on  credit  from  usurers,  and 
selbng  it  at  a ruinous  loss,  and  endeavouring  to  pay  the  county  cess  and  demands  upon  them, 
as  Weil  as  the  rent  out  of  it.  In  fact,  the  country  about  there  has  been  the  constant  scene 
ot  litigation.  On  Colonel  ^Vliite’s  property,  it  is  without  a parallel  in  Ireland,  for  decrees 
and  bills  of  ejectment,  for  the  last  three  or  fom*  years.  This  is  the  only  portion  of  his 
property  of  which  I have  any  knowledge.  I am  informed  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 

2 M 2 


I7r7i  January,  1844. 
John  D.  Balfe,  esq. 


See  Mr.  K.  Cosgraves 
Evidence, 

/CTa.  sgsy 
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nth  Janvary,  1844. 
John  D.  Balfej  esq. 


18/A  January,  1844. 
Bichard  Becre,  esq. 


Ms  estates  are  very  -well  managed, ‘and  the  tenants  are  happy  and  contented ; but  upon  tW 
spot,  I never  saw  anything  so  wretched.  Colonel  'White  does  not  reside  near  this  propertv 
and  I do  not  suppose  he  ever  saw  it. 

126.  Does  the  agent  of  Mr.  White  reside  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — No,  he  does  not-  b 
is  an  attorney  in  Dublin  ; he  has  been  the  agent  only  for  a short  time.  I think  the  tenantn! 
were  ruined  before  Mr.  Cosgrave,  the  present  agent,  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Tliere 
is  a person  who  resides  upon  Mr.  Singleton’s  estate,  who  is  cess  collector  ; he  is  a respectable 
man  in  business,  and  holds  a farm  of  tMrty  acres  from  Mr.  Singleton ; he  pays  three  guineas 
an  acre  to  Mr.  Singleton,  and  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Colonel 
White’s  tenantry  in  that  direction ; he  is  a very  intelligent  man.  There  were  haberes  served 
on  a great  many  of  those  tenants  last  year ; but  they  have  not  been  executed.  I believe 
he  coMd,  at  this  moment,  turn  off  every  one  of  them  ; but  it  would  be  an  act  of  great  hard 
ship,  because  they  have  not  the  land  at  a rent  which  they  can  pay. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'\ 


Thursday,  18th  January,  1844. 
Richard  Beere,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


1.  You  are  engaged  extensively  as  an  agent  in  the  management  of  land? — I am. 

2.  Do  your  agencies  extend  to  different  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  they  do;  Cork,  Limerick 

Tipperary,  Galway,  Sligo,  Westmeath,  and  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin.  ' 

3.  Are  the  estates  under  your  management  principally  the  large  estates  of  absentees  or 
the  estates  of  small  proprietors  ? — Some  are  large  estates ; but  the  proprietors  all  live  in 
Ireland. 

4.  Has  it  occurred  upon  any  of  these  estates  in  the  last  year  or  two,  that  any  long  leases 
have  fallen  out  ? — Yes. 

5.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  any  one  ? — In  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Tipperary. 

6.  What  course  have  you  pursued  upon  the  expiration  of  those  leases  ? — In  the  county 
of  Sligo,  I have  given  a part  to  the  under-tenants,  and  the  remainder  to  some  person 
representing  the  original  lessee  or  middleman,  fixing  the  under-tenant’s  rent  on  his  part. 

7. _  You  mean  fixing  the  rent  the  tenant  was  to  pay  to  him? — Yes  ; which  preveutedmy 
turning  off  a great  many  of  the  small  holders,  by  adopting  that  system. 

8.  If  the  rent  was  fixed  wMch  was  to  be  paid  to  the  middleman,  could  not  the  under- 
tenants have  paid  the  rent  to  you  ? — Yes  ; but  I could  not  place  the  names  and  small  rents 
of  such  a number  of  persons  on  my  rent-roll.  Besides,  the  difficulty  of  collecting  such  smaE 
rents ; and  for  obviating  the  difficulty,  and  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  put  the  small  holders 
off  the  lands,  I have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  some  of  the  tenants  landlords  over  others. 

9.  What  security  have  you  that  those  rents  will  not  be  increased  upon  the  smallholders; 
how  do  you  secure  the  under-tenants  ? — By  not  giving  leases  to  those  over  them,  and  always 
protecting  the  small  holders.  In  fact,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  few  w'ere  inclined  to 
take  out  leases ; they  did  not  seem  to  care  for  them. 

10.  Do  you  find  that,  in  practice,  the  rents  are  not  increased  upon  the  small  holders?— 
I talce  care  that  they  are  not ; and  where  a lease  was  made,  as  in  one  case  in  Tipperary,  I 
had  the  rent  of  the  under-tenant  settled,  and  would  not  allow  it  to  be  increased. 

11.  Do  you  take  any  similar  care,  as  to  the  turning  off  any  of  those  people  ? They  are 

never  turned  off,  unless  they  will  not  pay  their  rent  to  the  representative  of  the  original 
lessee — middleman,  as  I call  him  ; and  in  that  case,  I would  allow  the  middleman  to  turn 
them  off ; but  no  case  of  that  kind  has  occurred. 

12.  Does  the  middleman  collect  the  rents  from  the  tenants  under  him,  without  any 
consideration  of  any  kind  ? — I will  not  say  he  gets  no  consideration.  He  gets  his  own  land 
at  one  shilling  an  acre  or  so  less. 

13.  You  do  not  permit  Mm  to  levy  any  thing  beyond  the  rent  from  those  under  him? — 
No. 


14.  Do  you  divide  the  portions  that  each  under-tenant  should  have? — Yes,  I do. 

15.  How  do  you  prevent  him  charging  receiver’s  fees  ? — If  I found  he  did  that,  I would 
turn  him  off  the  estate  ; if  he  deviated  at  all  from  the  rules  laid  down  as  above. 

16.  How  long  has  this  system  been  in  operation  ? — I have  cai’ried  it  on  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years — certainly  for  the  last  twenty  years : and  very  fully  in  the  county  of  SEgo, 
at  least  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  during  which  time,  a number  of  leases  have  fallen  out. 

17.  In  practice,  have  the  under-tenants  been  the  same  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  ? — Yes,  the.  same  under-tenants.  I do  not  let  any  more  in  upon  the  land.  I give 
them  separate  houses  and  separate  holdings,  so  that  they  cannot  build  any  second  house ; 
and  if  they  were  going  to  do  it,'  I would  immediately  give  them  notice  to  quit. 

18.  Just  give  us  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  you  divide  the  farms,  and  make  that  improve- 
ment on  the  expiration  of  an  old  lease  ? — I generally  keep  the  farm  in  my  own  hands  for 
two  or  three  years,  until  I divide  it,  and  ditch  it,  and  put  it  into  separate  holdings. 

T j ’ During  that  period,  do  you  give  employment  to  the  persons  you  find  there? — ^Yes, 
1 do  ; making  the  divisions  before-mentioned,  building  houses,  and  making  new  roads. 

20.  Have  those  lines  of  road  been  executed  at  the  landlord’s  expense  ?— Yes,  entirely. 
But  this  last  year,  in  the  county  Sligo,  the  cess-payers  agreed  to  take  two  of  the  roads  under 
their  own  protection  ; and  the  county  another,  about  four  or  five  years  ago. 

21.  That  is  merely  for  the  future  repair  of  the  road?— Yes,  and  it  wjU  not  cost  roueb, 
for  they  are  made  of  the  very  best  description  of  materials. 
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ji“LTs;Lt:  feSSsS: 

lord,  or  on  their  own  little  holdings.  “ labouring  for  the  land- 

24.  Do  they  continue,  in  many  instances,  to  earn  their  livelihnurl  v i i, 

as  well  as  partly  from  the  land  ? — I think  they  nav  thp  rpnf  r,f  *v.  by  labour  for  you, 

- - _ Paid  5s. 

Mr.  iJeere, 

P'-e  to  .How  Ho.  m uf™. 

Dated  the  12th  day  of  September,  1843.  m 

N.B. — If  this  docket  is  not  delivered  into  A-fr  Roorc’c  ,^^K„  *i,  j fi-  Crawlet. 

land,  and  all  rent  paid  up,  there  will  be  no  credit  e-iven  to  fli^  1,  collection  of  the  town- 

to  come ; and  in  fitm-e,  this  rule  will  norbrSaSrfr.  this  amount  for  sk  months 

> C wiu  not  oe  Oeviated  from  on  any  account  whatever 

Jtr”  “ ■ -H.  i.  the  person  appointed  by  nre  to  superintend 

27.  Have  the  tenants  held  land  in  con-acre? Yes 

ll'  S'®  ■'“pi'o'.ement  in  that?— Yes 

take  it  into“o?rTwyhands  °rid1et°ir„'nUn  -P»ien  of.  .and  yon 

Mo.,previo„siy.t„  your^dividing 

=tr!!ge?7wouirclargfK^^  ^r  Son  tit? 

Kmt"'  ' ®®‘  *®  an  7r77wtldTa.t'  St 

^__3I.t  What  do  you  do  to  the  laud  when  you  let  it  as  cou-acre-do  you  manure  it  ?_No,  I 

ML^7tt°^\T7etL7ote“h *®  y®®.*-®'®  ae 

wish  it ; and  unless  I had  that  tie  over  them  me  ampk  security  to  quit  them  if  I 

farms.  , ^ them  into  their  separate 

‘ 11'  iSr/r  an  acre,  is  that  for  potato  soil  ?— Yes 

ms,  ■het;r  a rmt:tt  tif  STu"  at™  ti  ‘'‘®  -P”"®  ®““  *®-® 

tent  is  4 in  possestn  of  dl  tie  fam  ^ 

carry  orf^ots^ttTefolto^Sfu  9 ° “‘® 

times  four  years  and  longer.  ^ — Gfenerally  two  or  three,  but  some- 

inciod  rel^  Stites  where  I can,  to  confiue  the  e.xpeuditure  to  tho 

land.  ’ • , I am  obliged  to  expend  tho  entire  produce  of  the 

cnbL^Iltto  ar/ate"of  to  f * .y*”  of  “■.-.acre  management  appear  to  you'cal- 
do  nota,|otrytt7rl4tttt^^^^^^^^  ““  -P-No;  I tLrefore 

Y.  ;n|r4r4Tut4f„74itr^^^^^  ^ “®®  ‘-® 

to  aper«  f’V''®  ®“>®  >®“«  « “=“wred  ?-I  do  not  sot,  unless 

see  it  properly  laid  on.  ^ according  to  the  quantity  of  manure  he  has,  and  I 

itply^s  ^ Wh77caiiVe°nt“'*^’  "i“®  P®!.™.  toep  a watchful  eye  over 

rent  before.  ^ ^ ^ con-acre  is  this,  because  I set  it  at  a higher  rent  than  the  acroahle 

“ ‘°  *®"  *“  ‘*®  ® ®®“P  giving  them  the 

hoyar?th?iblL *i™°es  tfLIT  ? '®4“®y  ®'®P®®  »W1®  ‘W.  .y.tcm  is  going  forward, 
cases  he  does  noTSL^®!®®^®*’  ’ *®®  *®”“?‘  P®?  “"J  Pcrtic"  »f  thim  ?7ln  some 

43  Wu  ^b®  eon-acre.  In  Galway  I pay  all  the  charces 

clary  ?7ye7  5'°“  ‘‘®®‘  “>®  >®”d  according  to  the  con-acre  system,  do  you  pay  the 

45  *’!®  P““>'ra‘c.,ac<l  the  county  rate?— Yes,  every  thino. 

»c  not  satisied,™£„ya®y,yyiX7  f “g®“™‘4?w.*c  irst  instance,  some 
they. will  go  anv  leuo-i-b  tr,  ^ j.  break  up  the  old  joint-tenancy  system,  and 

would  not®g„  hack  to*the  ofdry4.y„r 


18lA  January,  1844. 

43. 

Richard  Beere,  esq. 
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46.  The  length  of  time  you  carry  on  the  system  depends  upon  the  quality  of  draining 

and  other  improTements  necessary  to  bring  the  land  into  a proper  state? — Yes.  - 

47. -  The  fund  you  have  to  carry  on  the  improvement  is  the  difference  between  the  old  rent 
and  the  sum  you  can  get  ? — That  assists  me,  but  I do  intrude  upon  the  old  rent  sometimes. 

48.  The  landlord  must  for  this  operation  make  some  outlay? — ^Yes,  he  must. 

49.  In  what  way  is  the  landlord  receiving  a remuneration  for  this  outlay,  does  the 
increased  rent  he  ultimately  gets,  when  you  have  allocated  the  people,  repay  a reasonable 
interest  upon  the  money  w^ch  the  landlord  bad  advanced  ?-—Yes,  it  does,  generally. 

60.  What  is  the  total  amount  in  a year  which  you  receive  upon  all  the  estates  under 

your  management  ? — Something  under  £30,000  a year.  _ _ 

61.  You  pay  visits  I believe  separately  for  superintending  the  improvements,  and  for  col- 
lecting the  rents  % — ^Yes,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  rent,  I generally  go  over  the  estate ; 
but  in  addition  I give  up  about  three  months  in  the  year  to  regulate  the  farms,  and  I do 
so  without  any  expense  to  the  proprietors,  and  have  done  so  for  many  years. 

62.  Receiving  only  your  ordinary  remuneration  ? — Yes ; and  I do  not  think  upon  Major 
O’Hara’s  Sligo  estate,  that  for  near  twenty-five  years  he  has  paid  more  than  £5  or  £6  for 
law  costs,  and  the  tenants  have  not  paid  more  on  an  average,  than  Is.  or  2s.  each,  and  the 

majority  of  them  never  paid  a shilling  of  costs  at  all. 

53.  Could  you,  at  your  leisure,  inform  the  commissioners  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
townlands,  and  the^  extent  of  acres^in  each  county,  comprised  in  the  estates  under  your 
management  ? — I could  not,  not  having  the  maps. 

64.  Upon  re-setting  these  lands,  do  you  value  them  when  they  come  into  your  possession, 
or  after  the  improvements  are  made  upon  them  ? — I do  not  put  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments upon  the  tenants;  I would  rather  say,  I only  put  the  honest  value  of  the  land. 

55.  The  honest  value  of  the  land  in  its  improved  state  or  unimproved  ?— Mostly  m its 
unimproved  state.  If  I was  getting  a new  tenant,  if  by  chance  there  was  a man  who  had 
only  come  in  last  year,  I might  put  a little  more  rent  upon  him  than  upon  a man  always 
living  upon  the  estate. 

56.  Do  you  yourself  value  the  land,  or  do  you  employ  any  valuator  ? — I employ  no  one. 

I value  it  myself.  I put  the  estates  to  no  expense  in  any  shape  or  way  that  I can  avoid. 
If  I think  I can  make  any  improvement  for  those  by  whom  I am  employed,  I at  once  take 
it  in  hand.  _ ^ ^ , 

57.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  at  which  you  set  generally  bear  to  the  rent  previously 

paid  to  the  middleman?— I do  not  think  it  exceeds  at  all  the  rent  paid  to  the  middleman; 
perhaps  it  may  ; hut  that  is  a thing  I very  seldom  inquire  into.  o xt  xt, 

68.  Do  the  people  ever  briny  before  you  wbat  they  pay  the  middleman  ? — No;  they 
would  rather  hide  it,  if  I asked  them.  , .o  ,i- 

69  Have  you  ever  compared  any  of  those  lands  which  you  have  set  with  the  govern- 
ment  Tatation,  or  any  valuation  of  that  kind?— Never;  hut  I tMnk  Jlajor  O'Hai’a  told 
me  that  the  government  valuation  and  mine,  on  all  his  estates,  which  fell  out  ol  lease,  were 
nearly  the  same.  I was  perhaps*  a little  higher ; but  I should  not  be  surprised  at  that, 
because  when  I came  to  the  land  it  was  in  an  unimproved  _,state,  whereas  the  government 
valuator  came  when  a good  part  of  the  estate  was  improved.^ 

60.  Ought  not  that  to  have  led  to  his  valuation  being  in  a great  degree  higher  than 

yours? We  are  pretty  much  on  an  equality.  The  government  valuator,^  as  well  as  I 

recollect,  does  not  go  to  the  full  extent  of  the  value  of  the  lands ; he  is,  I think,  one-tmrd 

61.  You  have  spoken  about  the  tenants  observing  the  rules  you  have  laid  down;  wfil  you 
state  to  the  commissioners  what  the  rules  are  ? — As  to  the  protection  of  all  the  fences^ 
cutting  the  turf  before  a given  day,  and  closing  up  the  turf  roads  on  a certam  day,  so  that 
every  man  may  he  induced  to  have  his  turf  at  home  before  tbe  1st  of  October,— as  to  the 
making  andbaving  a manure  heap, — as  to  keeping  the  fields  and  fences  weeded,  aimbrmging 
the  weeds  into  the  manure  heap,— and  as  to  deeply  ploughmg  or  trenchmg  the  stubble 

ground  before,  at  farthest,  the  1st  December  in  each  year. 

62.  How  are  those  rules  made  known  to  the  tenants — ai’e  thoy  printed  ? — ^Yes,  they  are 
printed,  and  I now  hand  in  a printed  copy  of  each  form.  [Vide  Appendix,  No.  6.J 

63.  Do  those  rules  refer  materially  to  the  state  of  the  farms? — Yes. 

64.  Have  the  rules  merely  reference  to  the  management  of  their  farms,  and  nothing 

regarding  their  own  personal  conduct? — In  Sligo,  Major  O’Hara  employs  a person  w o 
goes  about  to  see  that  the  tenants’  houses  are  clean  and  comfortable  ; and  if  so,  he 'gives  them 
preimums,  viz.,  a certain  quantity  of  blanketing  and  clothiog,  but  if  not,  be  gives  them 
nothing  that  year.  . » 

66.  Are  there  any  rules  respecting  their  attending  certain  schools  ? — 1 do  not  mterlere 
in  any  thing  of  that  kmd.  Major  O’Hara  has  schools  which  are  entirely  regulated  by 
himself. 

66.  Are  those  schools  under  the  National  Board  ? — Some  are,  and  some  are  not. 

67.  Is  it  one  of  the  rules  that  the  children  upon  the  estate  shall  attend  those  schools  i 

never  had  any  such  rules.  x • piI 

68.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  any  complaint  from  the  tenantry  that  they  were  constrame 

to  send  their  children  to  a particular  school? — Never.  , , 

69.  I believe  that  some  of  the  farms  which  you  had  to  divide  in  the  county  of  Sligo  n 

been  held  upon  long  leases  at  a low  rent?— Yes.  _ . f xi,  ba 

70.  What  was  the  state  of  those  farms  when  they  fell  out  at  the  expiration  ot  thos 
leases  ? — Very  had ; a good  deal  injured. 
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71.  Describe  the  state  you  found  those  farms  in  as  to  the  tenants  ?.-The  tenants  srere  in 
general  poor.  . ^ 

72  Independently  of  the  convenience  in  collecting  the  rent,  does  the  system  of  having  a 
nuddlcman  between  the  landlord  md  the  occupier  appear  to  yon  to  be  a Jood  one  ?_I  ind 
il‘du‘roa^^aitst"^^^^^^^  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country  by  watching  flie 

74.  Is  there  not  a disadvantage  in  that  respect  in  the  system  ?_No  there  is  not  a rlis 
advantage ; because  although  I do  not  let  him  interfere,  the  improvements  still  go  on  Xre 
necessary.  » 

7«.  Then  do  I understand  you  that  the  middleman  placed  there  by  yom-self  does  not 
encourage  the  occupier  as  much  as  if  ho  held  immediately  under  the  landlord  e-^He  d^s 
not  encourage  hinr  at  all ; he  only  brinp  in  the  rent.  I put  him  over  a certain  number  of 
tenants,  because  T do  not  wish  to  put  their  names  and  small  rents  upon  the  rentmoU—mv 
rent-roll— wliich  would  increase  to  an  enormous  size  if  I did.  ^ 

76.  Has  ^y  ^e  occurred  in  winch  you  hare  found  it  necessary  to  act  upon  thehoId>ou 

Silts™— No  consequence  of  any  improper  dealing  by  him  with  the  under- 

77.  Snpposing  the  rent  payable  by  the  middleman  to  faU  into  arrear,  what  steps  do  yon 
lake  to  recoyer  It  ?_Whpe  there  is  no  lease,  if  they  fall  into  arrear,  I wonld  give  notice  to 
quit,  and  frighten  them  m that  way.  They  then  generally  come  in  with  the  rent  • bnt  I 
Tcry  seldom  have  any  occasion  to  serve  such  notice. 

thJLSrfTe  propSy'?"”^  “■ 

_ 79.  When  you  have  served  notices  to  quit,  have  you  had  occasion  to  pursue  them  ?— Not 
in  general ; but  I had  on  one  occasion  to  eject  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  for  the  purpose  of 
obhging  the  occupiers  to  take  out  leases  and  divide  their  lands,  and  for  no  other  purnose-  ' 

:;tn"^  ^ p“-p“= 

80.  Is  it  yow  practice  in  those  cases  to  locate  the  same  tenants  upon  the  land? Yes* 

my  only  object  is  to  divide  the  lands  in  the  manner  which  appears  calculated  to  beneBt  each 
occupier.  I arrange  the  (hvisions  with  the  concurrence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  persons, 
and  give  new  leases,  prmcipally  for  twenty-one  years,  at  the  old  rent.  ’ 

8 1.  Was  the  notice  to  quit  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  upon  the  title  ?— Upon  the  title 

anddo  try  to  get  the  occupiers  m the  meantime  to  divide  the  land.  I have  gone  so  far  as 
to  let  the  habere  issue.  ® 4^1-  a» 

^ understand  you  that  they  have  yet  an  unexpired  tenure  of  six  or  seven 
years?— Yes,  an  unexpired  term. 

83.  And  yet  there  is  an  habere  issued  to  compel  them  to  give  up  that,  and  make  another 

arrmgement  ?-— Yes,  a.nd  at  the  solicitation  of  the  great  majority  of  them,  in  order  to  get  rid 
” o.  foldings,  and  prevent  one  from  being  obliged  to  pay  the  rent  of  another 

84.  Was  the  ejectment  brought  m the  superior  court? Yes 

85.  Did  the  tenants  defend  ?— No ; for,  as  I stated  before,  the  greater  number  wished  for 
tne  new  divisions. 

86.  Were  they  aware  of  the  result? Yes. 

f fiirms,  and  to  pnl  them  in  possession,  or  what  became 

tit  tnem  ?--l  took  possession  of  one  farm,  and  after  making  divisions  of  it,  put  each  into  a 
separate  holding.  They  were  at  first  annoyed  at  being  removed  from  their  original  position  on 
the  tarm,  and  conspired  to  murder  me  for  doing  it,  but  subsequently  became,  not  only  per- 
tectly  contented,  but  they  would  not  go  back  on  any  account.  ^ 

88.  Do  you  think  they  would  not  murder  you  now?— No,  not  on  that  townland. 

-wr.  understand  you  that  when  you  took  possession  two  years  ago,  that  those  lands 

re  held  under  articles  or  promise  ?— No,  the  case  I have  just  mentioned  was  where  a lease 
expired ; but  there  are  now  other  cases  where  I am  proceeding  in  the  same  way  to  try  to 
lorce  t^m  to  settle,  and  have  a proper  division  of  the  lands. 

90.  How  did  they  know  what  your  object  was  in  this  proceeding  ?— I did  not  conceal  my 
object  from  any  of  them,  and,  as  1 before  stated,  was  sohoited  by  nearly  all  of  them  to  have 
me  divisions  made.  I used  previou.sly  to  spend  day  after  day  amongst  them,  walking  over 
me  land,  and  trying  to  meet  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  each  person  in  the  proposed  division 
ggestmg  to  run  a ditch  in  one  part,  another  m another  part,  and  so  on,  and  yet  I could 
not  always  please  them.  ■' 

wh!h  of  some  time  ago, 

where  vou  had  already  divided  it  ?— It  is  part  of  the  same  estate.  ^ 

y^.  gow  long  have  you  had  the  management  of  the  property  ?— Eight  or  nine  years, 
the  lastth^efyea^^^'^^'^  management  was  it  you  began  to  divide  the  farms?— lu 

T;^nl  extent  of  the  estates  you  have  the  management  of  in  the  county  of 

lipperary  ; are  they  large  ?— Yes,  some  thousands  of  acres.  ^ 

and  divided  the  farms,  have  the  tenants  begun  to  improve  the  waste  land 

-I"!,  neighbourhood  ?— Y es ; and  I have  paid  for  aU  the  ditches  made  on  the 

waste  lands  with  the.landlord’s  money. 

They  have  taken  waste  laud  to  improve  ? — Yes,  they  have  now ; and  I am  satisfied, 


18<ft  Jamary,  1844. 

43. 

Richard  Beere,  esq. 
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18<i  January,  1844. 
Ricliard  Beerc,  esq 


if  I can  accomplish  the  division  of  the  three  farms  for  which  I brought  the  ejectments 
mentioned  in  my  answer  above,  the  estate  will  be  in  a very  satisfactory  state. 

97.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  turn  any  body  out? — No. 

98.  Does  not  the  knowledgeof  that  fact  make  the  other  tenants  more  readily  come  into  your 
views  ? — Nineteen  on  a farm  may  be  satisfied  with  the  proposed  divisions,  and  one  not ; and 
then  the  expense  of  ejectment,  &c.,  must  be  gone  to  in  order  to  force  that  one  to  submit  to 
the  division.  He  would  probably  have  a small  plot  in  the  very  middle  of  a farm,  which 
would  prevent  the  proper  division  of  the  whole. 

99.  Do  you  think  that  the  feeling  ia  Tipperary  is  such,  that  if  a man  complains  of  his 
landlord,  tie  sympathy  of  the  people  is  with  him,  although  he  may  not  have  justice  on  his 
side? — Yes. 

100.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  inclination  in  Tipperary  to  commiserate  with  the 
tenant,  instead  of  stopping  to  intjuire  whether  the  complaint  is  just  or  not? — This  feeling 
appears  to  me  to  be  general  in  every  county  where  I have  an  agency  ; nor  can  I well  account 
for  it,  except  that  there  was  heretofore  a great  deal  of  oppression  and  mismanagement,  and 
still  much  of  the  latter. 

101.  Can  you  state  to  the  commissioners  any  thing,  from  your  knowledge  of  Tipperary, 
which  has  come  before  you  in  the  shape  of  oppression  or  mismanagement  towards  the 
tenants,  which  will  in  any  degree  account  for  that  particular  state  of  feeling  ? — I cannot 
state  any  particular  case.  I know  generally  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  mismanagement 
upon  estates  in  Tipperary.  There  is  not  that  care  talcen  in  the  management  of  the  pro- 
perties and  tenants  in  Tipperary  which  there  ought  to  be,  and  which  there  is  in  many  other 
counties.  I may  uay  the  same  as  to  Galway,  as  far  as  I know  it ; and  where  there  is  not 
that  personal  care,  the  tenants  are  always  the  worse  for  it.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
in  communication  with  the  tenant,  and  about  his  place,  and  on  his  farm,  so  that  he  may  feel 
you  have  some  interest  in  his  affairs.  It.  will  not  do  to  go  down  and  collect  the  rent,  and 
come  away  again.  The  tenant  is  not  satisfied  with  that  course,  and  has  just  reason  to 
complain  of  it. 

102.  Do  you  see  any  mode  of  remedying  that  state  of  affairs  ?— Yes,  I think  if  there 
was  a tax  put  upon  the  townlaud  where  crime  was  committed  for  the  expense  of  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  the  offenders,  the  landlord  would  then  pay  more  attention  to  his  tenants. 
The  great  crimes  in  Tipperary  are  not  generally  committed  by  the  poor. 

103.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — It  is  not  only  my  opinion,  but  I know  it,  for  I have  seen  at 
Clonmel  assizes  on  tri^  very  respectable  looking  farmers. 

104.  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  for  those  farmers  having  to  do  with  every  thing 
that  is  bad  ? — I think  that  many  of  them  ai'e  driven  to  that  line  of  conduct  in  order  to 
protect  their  property. 

105.  You  think  that  those  farmers  you  speak  of,  holding  fifty  or  sl.xty  acres,  are  com- 
pelled to  encourage  these  proceedings  for  fear  of  damage  to  their  own  property  ? — I do, 
positively. 

106.  Does  that  lead  them  also  to  give  protection  frequently  to  known  offenders  ? — Yes, 
it  does  ; they  dare  not  refuse  them. 

107.  By  what  class  of  persons  are  those  outrages  generally  committed  ? — They  are  com- 
mitted, in  a great  measure,  by  the  servant  boys  of  these  farmers  ; and  many  of  the  farmers 
are  obliged  to  take  servant  boys  who  have  committed  crime,  to  prevent  their  property  being 
injured. 

108.  Where  do  the  parents  of  these  boys  generally  reside  ; are  they  squatters  ? — Some 
reside  at  a distance,  others  upon  the  townlaud ; but  I am  not  aware  that  the  children  of 
squatters  are  particularly  amongst  those  servant  boys. 

109.  Is  it  the  bad  member  of  the  family  who  generally  adopts  that  course  of  life,  which 
is  pursued  by  the  servant  hoys? — No;  there  may  be  five,  or  six,  or  seven  in  a family,  and  one 
or  two  bad,  and  the  rest  inclined  to  be  peaceable. 

110.  Would  it  not  be  the  bad  one  of  a family  who  would  go  to  he  servant  to  such  a 

farmer,  instead  of  stopping  at  home,  and  working  with  his  father  ? No ; probably  he  had  no 

work  at  home.  The  family  may  not  have  more  than  an  acre  or  two  of  land  to  support  them. 

111.  The  moment  he  becomes  one  of  the  servant  boys,  he  must  go  witli  the  current,  and 

conform  to  the  rules  they  have  amongst  themselves? Yes,  I thinlc  so ; at  all  events,  they 

are  very  bad  ; generally  they  are  always  in  crime. 

112.  Are  there  many  squatters  on  the  commons  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes;  and 
some  are  a very  bad  description  ; they  neither  pay  rent,  tithe,  nor  taxes. 

113.  Can  you  form  any  rough  idea  of  their  number  ? — There  are,  I believe,  some  thou- 
sands who  have  taken  possession  of  common  lands  in  Tipperary. 

114.  Is  there  much  common  land  now? — Not  so  much  as  before  the  ordnance  survey. 

115.  Do  they  usually  hold  in  very  small  lots,  or  have  many  of  them  distinct  farms?— • 
Many  of  them  have  thirty  or  forty  acres. 

116.  In  what  state  are  those  farms  ? — Part  pretty  good,  part  otherwise.  Here  is  a map 
{jirodudrtg  one]  of  a common  which  I got  under  the  last  ordnance  survey.  I have  divided  it, 
and  ditched  it,  and  marked  out  the  roads.  I got  this  map  finished  last  night.  The  common 
belongs  to  Mr.  George  Armstrong,  and  consists  of  near  500  acres.  I have  divided  it  into 
fields  of  in  or  about  three  acres  each.  It  is  part  of  the  mountain  of  Newcastle,  and  I run 
all  the  accommodation  roads  through  it.  I made  603  Irish  perches  of  stone  road  last 
Bummer  on  it. 

1 1 7.  How  do  you  propose  that  this  common  should  be  occupied  ?— It  is  all  leased. 
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1 18.  Where  did  the  parties  to  whom  you  have  leased  this  estate  come  from  ?— All,  except 

one,  off  Mr.  Armstrong’s  adjoining  estate.  ^ 

119.  Did  they  hold  under  a middleman  formerly  ? — Yes,  except  a few. 

120.  About  what  rent  did  they  pay  to  the  middleman  ?_Some  of  them  tola  me  they  paid 
for  a house  and  small  garden  £3  a year ; and  now  they  have  seven,  eight,  or  nine  ac^s  for 
jess  than  that. 

121.  To  whom  had  that  common  previously  belonged  ; and  by  what  means  was  it  divided 
among  the  propi-ietors  ?— It  belonged  to  the  proprietors  of  the  adjacent  lands,  among  whom 
it  was  divided. 

122.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  proprietors?— There  were  Lord  Clonmel  Mr 

Byan,  and  some  of  the  Mulcahy  family.  ’ 

123.  How  were  tl>e  respective  portions  of  each  allocated  ?_Each  had  a part  abuttin!;  on 

or  fronting  their  own  townlands.  ° ’ 

124.  By  whom  was  it  done  ? — By  Mr.  Conroy,  who  was  the  boundary  surveyor  under 
die  ordnance. 

125.  Did  all  the  partio.s  assent  to  that  division  by  him  ?— Yes,  they  or  their  agents  were 

all  present,  and  assented.  ° 

126.  At  whose  expense  were  these  roads  you  have  pointed  out  made  ? I let  the  lands 

atarent  of  something  about_£I70  a year  ; and  with  that  rent,  and  some  advances,  I am 
making  the  roads  and  other  improvements,  so  that  it  is  costing  the  proprietor  but  littie. 

127.  What  rent  had  come  to  the  proprietor  in  respect  of  that  same  amount  of  land 
before  ? — None  at  all. 

128.  Do  you  expect  a considerable  advantage  to  arise  to  the  district  from  the  openino-  of 

those  roads  ? — Certainly,  if  they  were  extended,  ” 

129.  What  prevents  their  being  extended?— Because  the  other  proprietors  will  not  join 
in  the  expense. 

130.  If  that  road  was  extended,  is  there  a facility  of  obtaining  limestone? Yes.  I have 

within  two  years  obtained  lime  for  several  acres,  in  consequence  of  being  able  to  get  in  by  a 
private  road. 

131.  What  distance  can  they  travel  that  road  at  present?— It  is  not  an  open  road;  the 
lime  is  four  miles  from  it. 

132.  How  many  tenants  have  you  located  on  that  land  ? — I think  about  thirty-five. 

133.  Has  Mr.  Armstrong  been  able  to  enlarge  the  farms  upon  other  parts  of  his  pro- 
perty ? — No  ; they  are  all  held  under  leases,  or  articles  for  terms  still  subsisting. 

134.  In  those  cases,  where  persons  were  taken  from  holdings  under  middlemen,  did  Mr. 
Armstrong  make  any  terms  that  they  should  take  no  more  tenants  ?— I did  it  for  him. 

135.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  farms  had  not  been  enlarged,  from  which  those 
persons  Lad  been  taken  ? — No ; they  got  a portion  of  common  in  addition  to  their  farms, 
and  still  remain  resident  upon  their  original  farms.  ^ The  people  were  poor,  and  I would  not 
put  them  to  the  expense  of  building  other  houses. 

136.  Is  it  your  intention,  when  they  are  rich  enough,  to  settle  them  upon  these  lands,  and 
increase  the.size  of  the  other  farms  ? — I would  not  say  it  was,  in  some  cases  it  may  be,  in 
others  not.  I made  them  leases  for  twenty-one  years ; and  since  that,  I issued  a paper, 
staling  that  every  tenant  who  had  his  outside  boundary  lines  run,  would  get  five  years  in 
addition  to  the  twenty-one  years.  And  I afterwards  issued  another  paper,  stating  that, 
when  the  boundary  lines  were  made,  that  any  person  who  had  the  entire  land  put  iuto  cul- 
tivation before  May,  1845, 1 would  give  him  a fm'ther  addition  of  five  years;  that  is,  allowing 
him  ten  years  additional  for  his  labour,  and  he  still  liaving  the  twenty-one.  years  under  the 


137.  When  did  you  issue  those  notices  ? — About  two  years  ago. 

138.  Have  you  found  that  much  has  been  done  in  running  lines  ? — Yes;  in  one  summer 
I ran  6,000  perches  of  ditches.  The  tenants  performed  it  all,  and  entitled  themselves  to  the 
five  years,  and  now  all  the  divisions  are  made. 

139.  You  said  that  you  ran  the  lines;  who  is  it  that  runs  the  lines? — I run  the  lines  and 
they  py  me  the  rent,  or  I allow  their  work  to  them  in  their  rent,  and  if  there  is  anything 
over  I pay  them  in  money. 

140.  Do  you  lay  out  the  lines  and  the  tenants  execute  it,  and  then  you  pay  them  for  it? 

les,  or  allow  them  out  of  the  rent ; they  do  the  work,  in  fact,  with  their  own  rent  and  some 
money. 

141.  In  addition  to  paying  them  for  the  ditches,  did  you  offer  them  these  additional  five 
years  if  the  farm  was  cultivated  in  a certain  time? — Yes,  they  have  all  got  the  premiums 

01’  *■'^0,  and  they  have  made  the  ditches  since  they  got  their  leases. 

. And  you  have  found  in  the  result,  that  land  that  was  totally  unproductive,  produces 
»wtherenlalot£175ayeni'?— £170.  ^ 

inform  the  commissioners  at  what  cost  that  land  has  been  rendered  so 
P , • — Dy  its  own  income  for  two  years,  and  about  £50  or  £60  in  addition. 

V charge  them  the  £170  before  the  improvements  were  made? — I made 

or  rents  amounting  to  that  sum  before  the  improvements  were  made, 
on  9 TK  people  support  themselves  during  the  time  the  improvements  were  going' 

fbelTiab  supported  themselves  out  of  their  farms,  aud  paid  the  rent  of  the  commons  by 

accomplished  by  their  labour  ? — Yes. 

47.  What  part  did  you  let  for  grazing  ? — No  part. 


2 N 
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148.  Has  much  draining  been  done  upon  this  land  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  the  running  of  ditches 
assisted  to  drain  it. 

149.  Have  you  planted  firs,  or  done  any  thing  else  in  the  way  of  improTement  ? — No. 

150.  .Has  any  thing  been  done  upon  the  other  portions  of  this  mountain  since  it 
divided  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

151 . You  stated  that  you  gave  twenty-one  years’  leases  to  those  parties;  you  previously 
stated  that  you  seldom  gave  leases  in  Sligo  ? — Very  seldom. 

152.  Why  do  you  give. leases  in  one  part  and  not  in  the  other ? — I give  leases  in  this 
part  to  create  a tenancy,  it  being  a mountain  district. 

. 153.  Do  you  think  that  a tenancy  would  not  have  been  created  without  a lease?— R 
might,  but  a lease  was  supposed  to  make  the  landlord’s  remedies  easier. 

154.  You  thinlc  it  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  tenantry,  to  have  them  as  leaseholders?— 
Yes,  upon  such  a property  as  t^,  which  had  belonged  to  everybody  and  nobody,  for  ao 
many  years. 

155.  Can  you  state  any  other  manner  in  which,  in  your  opinion,  estates  m Ireland  are 
mismanaged  ? — I think  in  many  cases  the  drivers  are  allowed  too  great  a control,  and  that 
they,  through  their  mismanagement,  often  drive  the  poor  tenantry  into  acts  of  violence.  I 
have  been  told  lately  in  Sligo,  that  the  driver  belonging  to  a certain  gentleman  there,  an 
absentee,  can  go  out  at  any  time  when  he  wants  £8  or  £10  and  drive  the  whole  of  the 
estate,  and  get  his  £10,  and  let  the  cattle  out  again,  and  not  care  about  the  rent.  I knoiv 
many  cases  of  that  kind ; even . with  some  of  the  gentry  living  in  Ivekind,  the  drivers  take 
these  liberties  and  plunder  the  tenants. 

156.  Is  that  confined  to  any  particular  district  ? — It  is  the  same,  as  far  as  I laiow,  in  all 
districts,  when  the  estate  is  not  properly  looked  after. 

157.  Giving  no  receipt  for  the  money? — No,,  they  pocket  for  themselves  what  they  thus  get. 

158.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  management  of  the  estate  to  which  you  refer  m 
Galway  ? — Three  years. 

169.  Have  you  reason  to  believe,  that  that  practice  had  taken  place  a short  time  before 
you  got  the  management  of  it  ? — Yes,  and  in  my  own  management ; but  I dismissed  the 
driver  as  soon  as  I discovered  it.  ' . _ . . 

160.  Are  you  aware  of  any  hardships  suffered  by  the  tenants  in  taking  their  bills,  and 
discounting  them  at  a bank  ? — I believe  it  is  a very  common  trade,  and  a hardship  to  tke 
tenant,  talcing  hills  and  charging  discount ; a number  of  landlords  and  agents  in  Ireland  do 
it,  as  I am  informed. 

161.  That  is  confined  to  no  district?. — I believe  it  is  generally  the  practice  through  tie 
south  and  west  of  Ireland. 

162.  Do  you  mean  the  practice  of  getting  a tenant  to  pass  his  bill,  and  getting  it  cashed 
at  a banker’s  immediately  after  the  rent,  becomes  legally  due  ? — Not  immediately  after,  but 
when  cashed,  is  often  done  by  the  agent  himself;  and  it  is  then  subsequently  renewed;  and 
renewed,  till  the  tenant’s  funds  are  greatly  exhausted  by  discount  and  stamps. 

163.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  any  loan  fund  in  your  neighbourhood? — There  is  a 
loan  fund  lately  established  upon  Major  O’Hara’s  property,  and  there  are  several  others  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

: 16.4.  Do  you  thinlc  they- would  be  generally  advantageous  in  an  agricultural  district,  from 
the  system  upon  which  they  are  at  present  established  ? — No ; there  is  a great  deal  of 
timn  lost,  as  the  tenant  may  go  several  times  before  he  succeeds  in  getting  a loan. 

• 1 65.  Do  you  think  that  the  power  of  ’distraining  could  be  well  dispensed  with  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord  in  cases  of  small  sums  ? — I do  not  know ; the  power  of  distraining  is  nearly 
at  an  end,  for  what  is  to  be  got  by  it  ? few  will  bid  for  the  property  distrained ; .and  I have 
Icnown  bailiffs  drive  cattle  into  the  pound  and  get  something  for  themselves,  and  then  let  the 
cattle  out  again. 

166.  They  drive  under  the  pretext  of  driving  for  rent? — Yes;  they  say  they  have  got 
an  order  for  it,  when  no  such  order  was  ever  given. 

167.  Supposing  the  power  for  distraining  for  rent  for  small  sums  was  done  away  with, 
would  not  that  put  an  eud  to  such  a mode  of  extorting  money  from  the  tenants  ? — I think  it 
would. 

168.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  loss  to  the  landlord  if  that  power  of  distress  was  done 
away  for  small  sums? — It  must  be  a loss,  if  there  were  not  some- other  power  substituted. 

169.  Is  there  not  the  power  of  processing  for  rent  or  ejecting  ? — Yes;  but  that  puts  him 
to  a great  deal  more  expense. 

170.  By  the  account  you  have  given,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  bailiff’s  levy  put  a laan  to 
a much  greater  expense  than  the  expense  of  the  process? — Yes;  but  why  should  a bailra 
be  allowed  to  do  it?  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  dismiss  him. 

171.  Ill  making  a distress,  is  it  not  necessary,  under  the  present  act,  tliat  the-levy  should 
state  the  particulars  of  the  amount  due,  and  when  it  was  due  ? — Yes. 

1 7 2.  Is  not  the  party  liable  to  a penalty  or  punishment  for  liot  doing  so  ? — Yes ; brt 
will  the  tenant  venture  to  enforce  the  punishment  against  a ’pbtsdh  in  whose  power  he  is . 

173.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  are  aware  of  the  provision^  of  the  act  of  parliament,  an 
know' what  particulars  ai’e  requisite ? — Yes,  they  are  fully  hward'of  it.  , . 

, 174.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  there  should' b’e  a power  of  bringing  an 
ejectment  without  a previous  notice  to,quit  for  non-payment  of  rent  in  the  case  of  a tenancy 
from  year  to  year,  as  there  is  in  the  cases  offekkes-?— I'thinkft^buld  do  no  injury  to  the 
tenant,  and  it  would  be  a great  benefit  tbithe-laiidloi’d,  so  far  as  saving  expense. 
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ns  Do  you  thint  that  such  a power  wouM  be  a sufflcieut  compensation  to  the  landlord  ISa 
for  taking  away  the  power  of  4stresa?_I  think  it  would;  for  I think  the  power  of  distress  ~ 

in  practice,  nearly  at  an  end,  lor  the  reason  before  mentioned.  ’ >i 

176.  Are  you  acjuamtod  with  the  management  of  estates  under  reeeiTers  appointed  by. 
the  «ourts?-I  am  I was  a receiver  under  the  courts  for  several  years  in  manf  cases,  and 

1 got  rid  01  them  all.  ’ 

. 177.  Is  the  system  of  management  with  respect  to  estates  under  the  court,  in  your  opinion 
defectiTe  or  otherwise  ? — Yes,  very  defective.  ^ ^ ’ 

178.  In  what  respect  ?--There  is  no  care  or  attention  generally  paid  to  the  tenants  nor 
is  there  any  one  to  see  that  attention  is  paid.  The  only  thing  is  to  get  in  the  rents-  and  if 
the  agent  succeeds  m that,  he  is  considered  to  be.-;  good  agent,  no  matter  how  he  trMt^ the 
tenants. 

179.  If  the  tenant  mshed  to  obtain  assistance  towards  any  improvement,  would  not  thp 

cost  be  very  groat  before  he  eim  get  it  allowed  ?_I  behove  so,  as  he  shonld  employ  an 
attorney,  and  get  an  order  ol  reference,  and  proceed  upon  it.  r J * 

180.  Which  would  cost,  in  some  cases,  more  than  the  improyement  ?— Perhaps  so 

181.  In  point  of  fact,  were  improyements  carried  on  in  the  oases  of  estates  for  which  you 
were  receiver  f— JNo,  there  was  no  improvement  made. 

182.  Were  any  attempts  ^de  to  obtain  orders  from  the  courts  for  improvements  ? I do 

not  think  there  ever  were.  I have  not  been  a receiver  under- the  court  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  past.  I got  nd  of  them.  There  was  great  oppression.  I have  paid  arrears  out  of 
my  own  pocket,  rather  than  put  the  parties  to  costs.  The  late  Master  Connor  advised 
me  to  do  so  for  three  or  four  persons  on  getting  out  of  an  ao'ency. 

183.  Is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry,  generally,  in  the  part  of  Ireland  with  which  you  are 

acquainted,  improving,  m your  opinion  ?—I  think  it  is.  ^ 

184.  Is  the  system  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving  ? Oh  it  is. 

y,  r P°  improvement  in  that  respect  in  the  county  Tipperary  ?_ 

Yes,  I do,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  districts.  • Jt'fj 

186.  Do  you  find  a readiness,  independently  of  the  cases  you  have  mentioned,  amongst  the 
people  m Tipperary  to  improve  ?— I think  there  is,  with  many  S ^ -- 

_ 187.  Ifproper  encouragement  is  given  them?_Yes;  but  it  is  very  hard  for  tenants  to 
improve,  unless  the  landlord  shows  them  an  example,  and  assists.  A tenant,  having  the  ivhole 
or  a greater  part  of  has  farm  covered  with  water,  would  naturally  wish  to  draw  it  off  but 
IS  prevented  domg  so  by  the  tenant  of  the  adjoining  land,  who  may  not  let  him  run  a .^ain 

particularly  if  the  landlord  will  not  interfere.  - . 

188.  What  would  70^  of  giving  a power  to  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  to  enable 
tenants  to  run  i-ains  of  that  faitd,  m the  same  manner  that  they  are  nmr-efnpowered  to  do 

mmearing  ditches  .—Something  would  be  wanted  in  that  way.  ‘ix  •.  -.- 

189.  Would  yousimpKfy  and  extend  the  present  enactment  on  tlid  h^d’ofboundaries-?— 

Yes,  Oolierwise  the  drainage  of  lands  generally  never  can  be.  carried  Imts  T'amvitOpped  in 
tafcds^xpmse 'riU-nottlct-me-mate.-driinlmt  the 

*'•  k decisions  by  the  assistant  barristers,  that  the 
fameishave  not  the  right  of  distraiiiing%0if  Iniid-tet -fbi  IWH-tM»i?x_!t,has.hcen4)!id  jnas- 
mneh  rfe  consequence  is  to  prevent  the  poor  man  from  getting  con-acre  on  fair  term’s  who 
t 1 PV-.*>™  S and-if  has-opened-  a-Boor  for  tetot-tioh  ibypersbiJs  who  are 

am-es,  at  a rent,  suppose  of  £8  an  acre,  an?t6- ro-ltt -it  to  the 
Ctopayforit  “*!?.-’?!!*?  c«id,gof,-ti» -coa-mero  and 

m-in-'enloH"  ‘‘  Ttonld  b?  desirab-16  4o.-  g»s.theiiHi»gistrateLatbpettyqsessions..tiM' 
wif  J-  ® .tJaaxImg  in  cases  of  disputes  arising  Ontiof  epmai-e-?-!!  dq  Hot 

know  what  disputes  could  arise -out  of  St:  i,-.- m-m, i .-m-'j,,,  - 7 , 

pchln'tw*°  *’’®/f™“''alof  tho  ci-op?_Ifthe  old  law  was:Joontin-nrf,:.the,fai4er  coaid- 
Lve  mentionS  I 

iQin  o . ^ t.  t ..'Jtifi  e-1.^0'p|C  ^ILi  iO  OHilu)  . j'Liljd  vj  I 'j'  ;'j  I 

tonotaSnTf  *ie,-and  .lioMing 

_ . , ■ . i'li  y„'  i;rKj  ,eyiiij.'>x  5;lf  .'n  <•  .f.- 

±rcarick  om^«^ysw.o^n  and.  CKamirindi!  yowln-  j -- • 

2 Restate  palled  paTOstowplw^^^  f 

' ■■  my  father  bef<3ra,th?if^  bu:^^..a.,a•QQd..daal  imnn  it : he  See  sir.  s. 
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they  gave  us  every  encouragement,  and  desired  us  to  sow  all  kinds  of  seed,' clover,  and  grass 
and  tliat  we  should  get  all  our  lands  again  ; and  they  told  us  to  put  in  a proposal  for  three 
cheap  years,  until  the  land  had  come  to  heart,  and  that  would  enable  us  to  pay  the  rent 
Accordingly  we  did  so,  and  when  the  lease  expired  on  the  first  of  May,  Mr.  Galwey  and 
Mr.  Smith  came  down  and  got  possession,  and  they  let  the  land  then  to  Mr.  Dyas,  and 
turned  us  all  out  of  it. 

7.  Did  you  come  up  to  them,  or  did  they  go  down  upon  the  ground  ? — They  went  dorm 
on  the  ground  the  first  of  May,  and  got  possession. 

8.  Were  not  they  on  the  ground  in  the  September  previous  ? — Yes. 

9.  Had  you  any  conversation  or  dealing  with  them  then  about  the  land  ? — They  gave  us 

every  encouragement,  and  Mr.  Smith  gave  me  his  authority  to  mind  the  farm,  and  look 
over  the  timber  ; and  he  told  me  in  Athboy,  “ If  we  do  not  make  you  better,  you  will  not 
be  worse.”  i 

10.  Did  he  make  you  an  offer  at  any  time  of  any  land?— -Not  in  Darvistown,  but  in 
Parristown. 

11.  What  did  he  offer  you  there  ? — He  offered  me  a farm  on  the  other  side,  opposite  my 
own  farm,  to  the  same  extent  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  but  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Reillys,  four  brothers  of  them  ; and  the  Reillys  said  it  was  a shocking  thing  for  me  to 
think  of  taking  their  land ; and  I told  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Galwey,  “ How  could  they  think 
of  giving  it  to  me,  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Eeillys,  and  they  did  not  give  up 
possession  ?”  They  were  put  out  of  possession  two  months  ago.  Mri  Galwey  came  down 
with  the  sheriff  and  a troop  of  police,  and  put  them  out  of  possession,  and  threw  down  some  of 
the  houses. 

12.  You  say  the  two  gentlemen  came  down,  and  you  had  some  talk  about  the  three  cheap 
years;  do  you  recollect  which  of  them  it  was  that  said  any  thing  about  that? — They  both 
of  them  said  it;  they  both  joined  together,  and  desired  us  to  put  in  a proposal  for  three 
cheap  years,  and  they  would  give  us  the  land  at  a cheap  rent,  so  as  to  encourage  us  to  lay 
down  the  land,  by  sowing  seeds  : and  when  that  was  done,  at  the  end  of  three  years  we  will 
give  you  the  land  according  to  the  times. 

13.  Were  you  to  have  your  own  land  at  that  time,  or  was  it  land  in  Parristown  they 
promised  you  ? — I would  rather  have  my  own  land. 

14.  When  were  you  given  to  understand  you  would  have  a farm  in  Parristown? — I^heii 
the  lands  were  set  to  Mr.  Dyas,  we  were  all  brought  up  to  the  Londonderry  hotel,  and 
brought  into  a parlour  the  same  as  this,  and  told  by  Mr.  Dyas  and  bis  brother,  and  Mr. 
Smith  ; Mr.  Smith  says  to  me,  “Your  land  is  let  to  Mr.  Dyas;  you  will  have  a farm  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road ;”  very  well,  I was  very  well  satisfied.  Then,  when  they  came 
down  the  second  time,  they  told  me  they  would  build  me  a house  on  the  other  side.  A few 
days  ago  I saw  Mr.  Galwey,  and  he  said,  “ I will  not  do  any  such  tiling  now  at  all;  Mi-. 
Ci'uise  may  occupy  the  lands  himself.  Y ou  did  not  take  it  when  I offered  it  to  you.”  “ How 
couM  I take  it,”  I said,  “ when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Reillys.” 

15.  Are  you  living  upon  that  part  of  the  lands  now? — I am  living  in  the  house  alone 
now. 

16.  You  have  none  of  the  land? — No,  none  of  the  land  ; the  land  is  all  ploughed  up. 

17.  You  gave  in  a proposal  for  those  lands  ? — Yes. 

18.  Do  you  recollect  in  what  month,  or  on  what  day  of  the  month,  the  proposal  was  giveil 
in  ? — I think  it  was  in  April,  I wrote  my  proposal  and  enclosed  my  last  reciept  to  Mr, 
Smith,  and  I told  him,  I would  pay  him  the  rent  I had  paid  forty  years  before,  and  I 
enclosed  the  receipt  to  show  what  the  rent  was. 

19.  When  was  that  rent  due  for  which  that  was  the  receipt;  was  it  up  to  the  first  of 
November  previous  ? — Up  to  the  first  of  November  before. 

20.  Mr.  Wheeler  has,  I believe,  a farm  upon  the  premises  ? — Yes,  he  got  forty  aci-es  of 
the  land,  but  got  no  lease,  and  he  does  not  know  how  long  he  may  be  in  it ; he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  pay  -the  county  cess. 

21.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  amount  of  your  bidding,  or  what  was  the  amount  of  Mr. 
Dyas’s  bidding  ? — I believe  Mr.  Dyas  is  paying  26s.  an  acre. 

22.  Twenty-six  shillings  all  round? — Yes,  I think  he  is;  I am  not  certain;  wo  were 
never  let  into  that  knowledge,  what  he  was  paying,  but  I understood  it  was  that._  Sir  Jotm 
O’Reilly,  of  Ballyknock,  offered  one  shilling  more  than  Mr.  Dyas  is  paying  for  it.  It  was 
reported  that  the  property  would  be  sold  in  three  years,  and  ho  said  he  would  be  forthcoming 
for  the  rent  of  the  tenants,  during  those  three  years,  to  the  agent. 

23.  What  pai-ticular  connexion  had  he  with  the  property  ? — He  took  it  through  his  fatlier 
some  years  ago.  There  is  a nice  moat  adjoining,  and  he  wanted  to  plant  it,  if  tlic  tenants 
got  it.  That  is  all  he  wanted,  about  half  an  acre. 

24.  Have  the  tenants  given  him  that  ? — They  would,  if  they  had  got  it ; but  they  have  not 
got  it. 

25.  How  did  it  happen  that  those  lands  wore  so  far  run  out,  as  you  had  been  living  there 

a great  many  years? — The  tenants  wished  to  pay  their  rent,  and  they  tilled  a good  part  ot 
it ; the  land  was  worn  out  by  tilling,  but  we  intended  when  we  got  new  leases,  to  indulge 
the  land,  and  lay  pai't  of.it  down.  u 

26.  Is  it  the  custom  in  that  part-of  the  county  of  Westmeath,  at  the  latter  paj-t  fl  a 

lease,  for  a tenant  to  take  all  the  crops  ho  can  off  the  ground? — I did  not  do  so  'j. 

27.  Then  why  was  it  so  far  run  out? — It  was  not  all,  there  was  only  part  isf  ° 

Parristown,  but  Darvistown  was  not.  ■ ' , ■ , 

28.  Why  did  those  gentlemen  suggest  to  you,  to  make  a less  proposal  for  the  throe  year 
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•f  tbe  land  was  not  run  out  ? — They  thought  it  was,  judging  by  the  other*  lands  conTenient 
to  it  belonging  to  Sir  Montague  Chapman,  land  not  tilled  for  sixty  or  seventy  years  ; and 
looldn*^  at  that,  they  did  not  think  that  the  other  land  looked  so  well,  which  had  been  in  the 
bands  of  so  many  farmers. 

29  Are  you  quite  sure  that  both  those  gentlemen  led  you  to  believe  tiiat  they  expected 
there  should  be  a tender  made  for  the  rent,  at  a lower  rent  for  the  first  three  years,  or  was 
it  Mr.  Galwey  only  ? — They  told  the  tenants  so. 

30. '  Did  they  both  say  so,  or  Mr.  C-olwey  only  ? — They  both  said  it.  They  both  declared, 
that  the  lands  were  run  out ; oven  the  blood  and  marrow,  was  taken  out  of  t^e  lands.  That 
was  the  word  they  made  use  of. 

31.  Was  that  with  reference  to  your  lands  or  Parristown  ? — Parristown  was  most  run  out; 
but  in  a part  of  Dai’vistown  there  were  sixty  aci*es  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hopkins  himself, 
and  there  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Fagan,  who  was  in  possession  of  it  for  the  last  few  years ; 
but  be  could  not  manage  it,  and  gave  it  up,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  put  sheep  upon  it.  *^l'here 
was  no  great  part  of  it  under  grass,  except  wliat  supported  the  horses  of  the  tenants. 

32.  Was  there  any  part  of  it  under  grass  but  what  Mr.  Hopkins  had  ? — Yes. 

33.  How  much  of  yours  was  under  grass  ? — Twelve  acres. 

34.  How  long  had  it  beenlaid  down^ — Fifteen  yeai's.  Ydieelcr  had  some,  and  Monaghan 
had  some.  I had  nineteen  acres. 

35.  You  had  twelve  aci*es.  in  grass? — Yes;  in  the  last  few  years  I laid  down  part 
of  it. 

36.  When  the  lease  was  out,  how  much  had  you  in  grass? — I had  about  eight  acres  in 
grass.  There  was  one  field  of  six  acres,  and  that  was  only  one  year  laid  down,  or  two  years 
at  the  time  the  lease  was  out. 

37.  What  kind  of  tenants  were  the  Rcillys  ? — There  were  six  brothers  of  them,  and  the 
mother ; tliey  were  very  industrious  people. 

38.  All  of  them? — Yes,  tliey  were  all  very  industrious ; but  there  were  seventy- three 

acres  in  Parristown,  and  there  were  now  meai-ings.  The  llcillys  wore  all  married,  and  every 
one  having  a family;  they  had  now  mom-ings.  If  there  was  a field  of  oats,  there  would  be  a 
drive  of  the  plough  between  each  of  the  lands.  • 

39.  Was  the  account  you  always  gave  of  them  that  they  were  very  industrious  people  ? — 
They  were  very  industrious  ; but  they  used  to  wrangle  amongst  tlicmselvcs.' 

40.  Were  not  the  neighbours  rather  afraid  of  them, — -wove  iiot  you  afrmd  of  them  yom*- 

gelf? I would  be  afraid  of  them,  if  I took  any  of  the  land  they  wanted  rao  to  take.  I did 

not  wish  to  do  it. 

41.  Were  not  they  always  quarrcIling.?.^They  used  to  have  a quarrel  among  themselves, 
and  they  used  to  go  into  the  court  at  Glonmcllan. 

42.  ■'^hen  you  were  removed,  you  kept  your  crops? — lYo,  I did  not.  Monaghan  did, 
and  he  has  gone  off  the  land  entirely  : and  the’rcason  I did  not  get  my  crop  was,  that  they 
proposed  getting  me  some  land  on' the  other  .side.  I got  ail  the  cJ-op  ; but  the  fourth  sheaf 
went  to  Mr.  Dyas.  I only  got.  what  the  modus  of  the  couzitry  gave  me,  and  I even  piaid 
him  for  grazing  on  my  own  land. 

43.  Are  tlie  Reillys  dispossessed  now  from  Parristown? — Tlicy  were  dispossessed,  but 

they  are  in  the  houses  still.  " . 

44.  Who  is  in  possession  of  the  -land  at  Parristown  ? — ^jMr.  Galwey  let  them  the  grass 
for  £10,  until  the  25th  day  of  March  next. 

45.  He  does  not  allow  them  to  till  it  ? — No  ; they  were  up  a few  days  ago,  and  they  told 

Mr.  Galwey  if  he  would  let  them  plough  the  ground,  if  wc  get  it  ourselves,  the,  worlc  will 
be  done  ; and  ifwe  do  not  get  it,  those  who  do  get  it  shall  pay  us  for  our. labour.  The  25th 
of  Mai'ch  was  no  time  to  get  ready  for  the  spring  sowing.  . • 

46.  .Did  he  agi*ee  to  that  ?: — No,  he  did  not.  He  told  them  to  ho  on  the  look  out,  and  not 
to  lose  it,  if  any  thing  offered,  in  consequence  of  Pan*istown,  and  not  to  wait  for  it. 

47.  "^Vas  not  there  an  offer  made  to  build  you  a new  house,  on. the  farm  tliey  proposed  to 
give  you? — Yes,  they  proposed  to  build  a house  on  the  opposite  side  for  me ; but  I asked 
••Mr.  Galwey  the  question,  and  Mr.  Lynch,  in  Dublin,  one  of  the  landlords.  I told  him  what 
‘they  said.  Ho  said,  “ I engage  Mr.  Smith  said  no  such  . thing,  as  building  you  a house.” 
I said,  “ No,  it  was  Mr.  Galwey  said  it.”  I heard  not  a word  of  it  till  they  came  on  the 
-lands,  till  Mr.  Dyas  asked  them  lo-broakfast;  and  when,  they  came  from  tho  breakfast,  they 
drove  the  jaunting-car  up,  and  called  tho  Reillys,  the  tenants,  and  me,  and  they  said  “ Our 
intention  is  to  give  Pai*ristown  to  two  of  thc-Reillys,  and  we  intend  building  a house  and 
'out-hoiLses  for  Smith.”  . Thatis  what  Mr.  Galwey  said;  and  Mr.  Lynch  said,  when- 1 told 
him  that,  “ I engage  it  was  not , Mr.  Smith.”  I said,  “No,. it  was  not,  Sir;  it  was  Mr. 
'Galwey  that  said-  itl”  ' So  I aslied  him,  a few  days  ago,  when  the  Reillys  were  up,  and  he 
•said,  “ You  did  not  take*:it  when  it  was  proffered  to^  you.”  “ Sure  I could  not  talce  it  when 
-it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Reillys — ^you  have  not  dispossessed  tho  Reillys  of  it.”  “ Oh, 
^ell,”  said  he. 

.48.  What  were  your  reasons- for  not  being  willing  to  take  the  farm  that  was  offered  to 
-you,  with  the  promise  of  a house? — Because  it  was  in  the  possession  of  tho  Reillys. 

,•  49.  If  an  ejectment- against  the  Reillys  had  been  executed,  should  you  have  taken  the 
land  ? — I would  be  willing^  but  I would  be  afraid.  ■ 

• '50.  Mr. 'Smith  put  you  in  as  care-taker  ?— Yes. 

-';5l.  To  look  after  tho  land ? — Yes.  - 

^ . 52.  Hadyou  occasion  to  write,  at  all,  to  Mr.  Smith  ? — Yes,  I had,  on  account  of  a gravel- 
|i5t,  -which  was  being- worked  .onutlie  land,  and  I. reported  it  tokim  that  jt  was  doing,  and  I 
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278  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSJONEKS  APPOINTED 

Enmmoned  the  man  to  the  court,  ut  Clonmellaii ; and  it  was  made  out  by  the  co,w  i 
affidavit,  that  the  man  could  go  to  the  place  most  convenient,  to  get  gravel  for  makino-’th 

53.  Have  you  any  thing  further  you  -wish  to  say  ? — No,  I have  not ; onlv  I am  in  o 
oTnkg^^^°°’  ^ family,  with  an  empty  house,  and  I came  up  thirty  miles  tt^ 

\_The  witness  withdrew,'] 

John  Donellan  Balfe,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  What  IS  the  general  system  adopted  in  setting  lands  in  the  county  of  Moath 
which  you  were  examined  on  the  last  occasion  ?— The  general  system,  with  the  excemiL'^ 
Ihave  mentioned  of  the  weU-managed  properties  of  Lord  Darnfey,  Mr.  Taylor  aS^.2 
others,  is  to  set  up  the  ground  to  competition  by  advertising  it  and  receiving  proposals  anS 
then  ^neraUy  letting  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  ^ ^ ^ 

tJ'  consider  that  that  system  is  advantageous,  either  for  the  landlord  or  tliP 

tenant . —I  consider  it  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  both  : to  the  tenant,  because  am- 
little  capital  he  may  have  to  embark  in  the  farm,  he  loses,  in  trying  to  pay  an  oxorhitdsn^ 
rent ; and  the^andlord’s  interest  wiU  suffer  during  the  lease;  ahd  at  its  kpiration  heS 
have  to  eject  him,  and  lose  a year  and  a half’s  rent,  besides  the  value  of  his  ground  beino 
considerably  deteriorated.  uemg 

3.  Does  It  frequently  result,  in  consequence  of  that  system,  that  the  tenant  tenders  a rent 
be  does  not  mean  to  payi^_Tos,  I think  it  does.  I have  often  heard  persons  aniions  J 
obtain  ground,  say,  that  they  tender  the  rent  m order  to  get  possession,  “ And  when  we  spa 
in,  smd  they,  “ the  landlord  wiU  be  apt  to  give  us  a reduction.” 

_ 4.  Is  there  a greater  state  of  satisfaction  among  tenants  upon  those  estates  upon  which  ac 
improved  system  of  valmng  or  granting  to  the  occupier  at  a fair  rent  is  adopted  ?_ There  Is 
^5*— more^  satisfaction,  but  the  tenpts  are  most  happy.  And  I am  sure  they  liaveno 
quainted  with  their  situation  ; and  I am  fully  convinced 


reason  to  complmn,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  their  situation  ; and  I am  fully  coi 
“ that.way,  there  would  be  no  complaint  whatever 

5.  V\  ith  reference  to  estates  which  are  under  the  courts,  do  you  know  what  system  is 

adopted  with  regard  to  letting  them?— The  system,  in  two  or  three  instances  I Icnow  has 
been  to  set  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  one  case  within  my  own  experience,  it  was  set  iu’that 
way,  under  &e  court,  for  the  benefit  of  a mmor,  who  was  a ward  in  the  com-t  of  chancery  • 
system^  Unfn^M^^  considerably  by  the  adoption  of  t^is 

property  m the  parish  where  I live,  called  Keliystovvn,  some 
pars  ago  a W was  set  under  that  court.  There  were  several  competitors  looking  for  it  • I 
and  solvent  tenants,  and  I know  one  who  had  not  a 
shilling  to  lose  went  up  to  town  and  bid  over  every  one  ; he  bid  475.  6d.  an  acre,  and 
gave  in,  as  securities,  persons  who  were  not  wortli  a tenth  part  of  the  rent : tho  result  was 

Ammica,  and  Mt  Ins  seeimties  to  pay  the  rent,  and  one  of  tho  seonrities  died  in  eaol, 
alter  rcinaimng  there  a year.  ® 

6.  The  court,  acting  for  the  minor,  lost  the  rent  ?— Yes. 

aintoldthaMtlf’™  considerably  deteriorated  ?— Very  much  so.  I 

Z m „Z  t 0 - , It"*  I <>•'"•0  oay  the  real  value  of  the  land  was 

not  more  than  2os.,  whereas  he  bid  475.  6d. 

cosmt^at  E.t'T'’  m'r?  ^ ™ce  ?-^It  has  been  leased  under  the 

Z mrtv  hZ  I,  t'™k  “ still  a very  extravagant  rent.  And  anolhef 

tin  raZhZ  'f  ® Gerravd,  at  a placo  called  Headstown,  cou 

four  hmidrod  acres,  was  set  under  the  courts  at  £2  17s.  6d.  The 
the  m„ur  fT  ““'’y-  “f  *0  "‘0™®  »f  M'Loughlin.  from 

MieZ  h Jh!  ’’  ’ least  two  or  throe  years  looking  for  a reduction,  hut  I 

Z o if  i • Z “Ztl-  “ntl  l?o  I'os  had  a law-suit  .4ont  tho  matter.  He  is  a person, 
IS  vm-iiSl ^ important  evidence  as  to  tho  sotting  of  land  by  the  courts, 
the  court  to'  T Zf  ^ Pnow  It  IS  the  constant  habit  for  persons  taking  land  nuder 

H ctTf  k ’ Z Z “ffloi-  » sort™  time  t the  desire  for  land  is  so  gi«t, 

ta  mlr  to  gZ^Zi°r*°  interests  of  his  family  and  himself, 

ooiLksinuoZZ  “>,“‘‘®ns  to  which  you  would  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

Z sZlI  ZZoZf  Z®  ,®ttt  day  I appeared  here,  whether  the  farms  were  huge 

avorao-p  smoll  ^ speaki^,  m the  pai’t  of  the  county  I live  in,  the  forms  are,  on  the 
nronertios  ^ermanstown’s  and  Colonel  White’s  property;  but,  except  those 

thrmZns’thkZZ““i”T,°*^°/  generally  large;  and  I just  wish  to  add, 

which  we  coninln’  ' '"wT  ®®?  inii£n  to  enlarge  those  farms,  form  one  of  the  grievances  of 
ago  iHs  tTcZZne  O^^^^  of  llpynalty,  purchased  his  property  some  years 

be  cioiihtod  fhet  ^ b 1 tvonty-two  years  since  that  system  was  commenced ; it  cannot 
oL  ove  l tere  lift  Z ZZZZ  “4  i“Pi'0«ii  the  look  of  the  land,  but  the  means  ho 
i S w uTl  f oninto*  ‘0  oneate  a decrease  of  the  general  misery,  which  was  not 

nc  nf  Z;  e ri  f Z ‘*'5  g”“‘i  ttWoli  vas  done;  the  descriplionot 

farmed  "Z®,  ™Z®.  ®™“Mntcd  were  not  those  exactly  who  are  considered  small 

AT  Tlwht  f ‘Z  ‘“’tn'mi'l  of  Kathmauhoe,  which  contained  about 

■o»  acres,  eight  farmers,  with  them  labourers,  who  held  farms  7arTing  from  thlrty-sl.x, 
twenty-one,  twenty,  to  twelve  acres,  comprising  about  ninety  individuals;  and  ho  set  the 
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entire  fai'm  then  to  ono  gentleman  at  10^.  an  acre  less  than  tlie  othei’  tenants  wlioui  he 
elected  paid  him. 

10.  Less  than  they  paid  in  rent  to  him  or  to  the  middleman  ?— To  the  middleman. 

11.  Was  the  new  tenant  a stranger  ?— Yes ; he  is  a cousin  of  my  own,  and  holds  the 
lands  at  present ; now  it  ivas  for  arrears  of  rent  that  the  middleman  was  turned  out.  I just 
want  to  show  the  system  pursued,  by  Mr.  Forbes  in  similar  eases;  he  is  my  landlord  for  a 
part  of  what  I hold ; the  course  he  adopts  is  one  more  likely  to  serve  even  his  own  interests 
than  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Farrell. 

, 12.  Was  there  any  compensation  given  to  those  ninety  individuals  ? No. 

. 13.  Did  they  owe  any  rent?— No,  the  under-tenants  owed  no  rent;  the  middleman  was 
ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Mr.  Forbes’s  manner  of  dealing  in  similar  cases  was  this : 
he  ejected  the  man  who  owed  him  the  rent,  and  then  let  to  the  tenants  in  possession,  prorided 
they  were  solvent  and  able  to  pay  the  rent,  which  in  this  instance  they  were,  he  taking  them 
as  his  own  tenants.  Those  unfortunate  people  on  Mr.  Farrell’s  ground  were  all  solvent 
and  were  in  very  good  circumstances  at  the  time  they  were  ejected.  ’ 

14.  Can  you  tell  us  the  present  state  of  those  two  farms  respectively  ?— Mr.  Forbes’s 
farms  are  not  so  large,  but  the  tenants  upon  them  are  extremely  comfortable  ; the  ground 
is  net  so  good,  but  the , tenants  are  all  very  comfortable,  and  pay-  their  rent  regularly.  His 
•ground  is  not  set  in  what  you  may  call  small  holdings,  except  upon  one  part  of  his  property, 
where  it  is  let  to  a great  number  of  tenants  holding  from  four  to  five  acres.  It  was  set  to 
a middleman  who  held  a lease,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  out,  Mr.  Forbes  gave  the  under-tenants 
the  same  land  they  held  under  the  middleman  ; and  if  one  held  but  a small  portion,  he  took 
from  another,  and  gave  it  to  him,  and  the  tenants  are  all  now  extremely  comfortable. 

15.  To  what  size  did  he  reduce  the  holdings  ? — In  that  part,  they  hold  generally  from 
five  to  six  acres  each. 

16.  Are  there  any  under  five?— No;  and  the  rest  of  the  tenants  hold  twenty-five  or 
thirty. 

17.  He  took  small  portions  from  the  larger,  and  gave  to  the  smaller?— Yes. 

18.  Does  he  allow  any  further  division  now?— No:  he  has  warned  them  that  if  there  is 
'any  further  subdivision  he  will  eject  them. 

I‘9,  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  sort  of  proceeding,  provided  the  tenant  has  due  notice 
of  it  beforehand  ?-^On  tlie  contrary,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  tenants  upon  estates, 
and  in  mercy  to  the  people  themselves,  I think  landlords  are  bound  to  enforce  the  covenants 
-of  a lease,  when  they  are  made  to  prevent  that  accumulation.  It  is  far  more  humane  to 
prevent  it  than,  having  allowed  it,  to  be  obliged  to  turn  them  off. 

20.  Do  you  know  what  rent  Mr.  Forbes  received  from  the  middleman,  and  what  he 
received  afterwards  ?— The  rent  Mr.  Forbes  generally  received  from  the  under-tenants,  was 
less  than  from  the  middleman.  Sir.  Forbes  is  not  a man  who  sets  his  ground  by  public 
competition.  The  farm  we  hold  from  Mr.  Forbes  he  set  for  32s.  6d.  by  the  lease ; and 
merely  upon  representation,  that  it  was  a little  too  high,  ho  reduced  it  6s.  an  acre. 

21.  Is  that  recently  ? — No,  it  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  ; and  it  has  been  allowed  to 
contiaue  at  that  rate  ever  since.  It  was  in  the  year  1819,  that  Mr.  Farrell  commenced  the 
improvements  upon  his  estate. 

22.  Do  you  know  of  any  recent  instances  of  eviction  of  cottiers  or  under-tenants  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — I do ; there  was  an  eviction  of  the  cottier  tenants  on  Lord  Essex’s  pro- 
perty Tritliin  the  last  three  or  four  months  ; there  were  nineteen  families  who  held  from  half 
an  acre  to  two  and  a half. 

23.  Have  you  made  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  from  the  tenants  themselves  ? Yes, 

and  from  every  person  in  the  neighbourhood  likely  to  be  able  to  give  me  information. 

' 24.  What  was  the  information  you  received  ? — That  the  tenants  owed  no  rent ; that  the 
turning  out  was  not  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

25.  What  was  the  reason  of  the  ejection  ? — That  the  holdings  were  small. 

26.  Was  any  compensation  made  to  them? — From  £i  to  30s.,  accompanied  with  a 
blanket. 

27.  How  long  had  those  cottiers  been  there  ? — From  sixteen  to  twenty  yeai’s. 

. 28.  _ Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  lease  had  just  expired  ? — Some  of  them  had  leases 
of  their  small  portions  of  ground,  and  they.had  expired  two  or  three  years  before;  all  their 
leases  had  expired,  a considerable  time  before  they  were  turned  off.  1 feel  bound  to  state, 
that  two  or  three  of  those  persons  were  considered  very  bad  characters. 

29.  Were  they  turned  off  by  the  sheriff? — No,  by  the  agent  of  Lord  Essex. 

30.  Under  an  habere.  ? — Yes ; and  it  was  in  a very  inclement  season  of  the  year.  Two 
of  them  of  the  names  of  Trainer  and  Bryan  Eeilly  took  refuge  under  the  dilapidated  walls, 
and  both  their  hovels  were  burnt  down,  when  one  of  Bryan  Reilly’s  children,  as  ho  sa.ys 
mmself,  “ was  neai-ly  burned  to  death.”  I did  not  see  the  child  myself,  and  cannot  answer 
for  that. 

31.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  them  ? — The  majority  of  them  are  livino’  in  the 

town  of  Navan,  in  the  lanes.  ° 

32.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  any  of  the  tenants  who  have  been  ejected  in  the  man- 
ner  you  have  stated,  from  the  estates  you  have  alluded  to,  applied  for  relief  at  the  workhouse 
ot  tlie  union  ?— I am  pretty  certain  they  did  not  ^ they  build  their  hovels  under  the  walls, 
and  live  m the  most  wretched  state,  rather  tlian  go  into  the  union  workhouse. 

.33.  v\  ere  any  of  those  people  in  the  habit  of  earning  wages  by  labour,  while  they  held 
Yes,,  some  of  them  on  Lord  Essex’s  property,  and  I believe  upon 
Mr.  bnigleton’s' property. 


18<A  January,  18-14. 

45., 

John  D.  Balfe,  esq, 


See  Mr.  G- Johnston’s 
Evidence, 
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18i/i  January,  1844  . 34.  Whafc  has  been  done  with  the  land  since,  from  which  they  were  turned  off  ? I du  „ 

know  how  it  was  disposed  of.  I do  not  think  it  is  disposed  of  yet.  ^ 

J in  D*B  If  county  of  Meath,  in  which  you  reside,  is  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  Ireland 

0 n . a e,  esq.  Jq  point  of  fgpjjljty  ? — Yes. 

36.  Whafc,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  cottiers? — Very  wretched  in  ever 

part  of  it  which  I have  ever  been  in.  ^ 

37.  To  what  do  you  attribute  their  wretchedness  ? — To  the  want  of  employment  from 
the  ground  being  all  under  pasture.  There  has  been  a general  conversion  of  tillage  Mound 
into  pasture,  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  ; and  I believe  it  has  resulted  mainly  from  that 
There  were  four  or  five  wet  harvests,  which  discouraged  the  people  from  tilling  the  ground' 
and  also  a depression  in  the  price  of  corn,  compared  with  a rise  in  the  price  of  cattle.  ’ 

38.  In  whafc  years  were  the  wet  harvests  ? — In  the  years  1836  and  1837,  and  I thint  in 
the  year  1835. 

39.  Is  their  wretchedness  of  so  late  a date  as  that  ? — It  has  been  of  late  referred  to,  that 
the  cottier  tenants  have  since  been  very  wretched ; but  the  labouring  classes  have  never 
had  the  employment  which  they  have  in  other  counties ; and  if  their  condition  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  same  class  in  the  county  of  Louth,  which  is  an  agricultural  county,  it  would 
be  found  that,  in  Louth,  it  is  far  superior. 

40.  Have  any  of  the  farmers  in  the  county  of  Meath  got  at  all  into  the  habit  of  green- 
crops  and  house-feeding  for  the  cattle  ? — Yes,  they  do,  as  they  become  better  informed.  ' ■ 

41.  Does  that  afford  rather  more  employment  to  the  people?. — The  practice  has  not 
become  so  universal,  but  where  it  prevails  it  must  give  some  employment ; it  does  not  prevail 
to  any  extent,  so  as  to  make  a great  difference. 

42.  Do  you  conceive,  that  if  the  circumstances  of  the  landlords  or  the  tenants  enabled  them 
to  malce  that  practice  more  general,  that  it  would  tend,  in  its  results,  to  improve  tlie  condition 
of  the  people  ? — I think  it  would  afford  additional  employment. 

43.  In  what  state  is  that  part  of  the  country  as  to  draining  ; does  it  want  draining  ? Yes 

tliat  part  of  the  country  where  I reside  does  very  much ; it  is  very  little  practised,  and  I am 
sure  it  is  from  the  poverty  of  the  people. 

44.  What  are  the  wages  given  in  your  part  of  Meath  to  the  labouring  classes  ? Tie 

farmers  give  them  6c?.  and  S5.,  and  some  give  9cf.  in  winter,  and  lOd.  in  summer. 

45.  Are  the  wages  you  have  mentioned  with  or  without  food? — Without  food.  A very 
small  portion  of  the  people  can  get  employment  even  at  so  small  a remuneration. 

40.  Supposing  the  lands  in  Meath  were  brought  to  such  a state  of  culture  as  to  be  as  pro- 
ductive as  possible,  would  there  bo  sufficient  employment  for  the  agricultural  population?— 

I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it ; for  there  is  room  for  making  vast  improvements  in  every  part 
of  the  county.  It  is  very  badly  drained.  It  is  a very  deep,  heavy  soil,  and  there  is  a great 
deal  of  wot  low  land  in  it.  A great  many  parts  of  the  county  are  flooded  in  winter,  and  it  is 
a very  flat  country.  An  immense  deal  might  be  done  by  draining,  and  tlius  give  employment 
to  vast  numbers.  I know  a gentleman  who  has  six  or  seven  hundred  acres  under  grass,  and 
he  does  not  employ  two  labourers  throughout  the  year. 

47.  Do  you  know  of  any  proceedings  under  the  Drainage  Act  to  reduce  the  river  in  the 
neighbouidiood  of  Ardce? — -Yes,  there  have  been  engineers  visiting  that  liver.  The  river 
runs  between  Mr.  Filgate’s  and  Mr.  Singleton’s  property ; and  it  would  have  been  drained 
this  year,  which  would  have  given  an  immensity  of  employment,  and  have  greatly  benefited 
the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  four  or  five  hundred  acres  of  very  good  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  constantly  flooded. 

48.  What  is  the  name  of  the  river  ? — The  Dee. 

49.  Could  that  land  be  appropriated  to  supporting  the  over  population  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring estates  ?— Most  decidedly.  W e have  also  a great  deal  of  bog,  and  that  might,  by  the 
expenditure  of  a little  money,  be  made  capable  of  maintaining  many  families,  and  giving 
an  immensity  of  employment.  Bog  of  that  description  can  be  easily  reclaimed. 

50.  What  description  of  bog  is  itj  is  it  whore  turf  has  been  cut? — Yes;  and  there  are 
many  hundred  acres  upon  which  turf  has  never  been  cut,  and  where  there  is  a very  hard 
surface.  There  is  also  a great  quantity  of  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  would 
afford  facilities  for  reclaiming  it. 

^ 61.  How  are  the  poor  off  for  fuel  ? — Very  badly,  indeed ; there  is  abundance  of  fuel,  and 
singular  to  say,  the  poor  are  badly  off  for  it. 

62.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — The  landlords  do  not  permit  the  tenants  to  cut  more 
turf  than  would  serve  themselves  ; they  do  not  permit  them  to  sell  it : so  the  poor  of  other 
estates  are  very  badly  off  for  fuel. 

53.  Are  the  tenants  on  the  adjoining  estates  allowed  to  cut  turf,  or  do  they  pay  for  the 
t:ee  Mr.  Tranclis  turf  bank  ? — They  pay  for  it.  In  some  cases  it  is  given  in  along  with  the  holding.  On 

Euidmee,  Mr.  Shii-ley’s  estate,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  they  had  the  right  to  cut  the  turf ; but  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  agent,  which  was  the  cause  of  a dispute  that  took  place  there  some 
time  ago.  Mr.  Singleton’s  tenants  pay  for  what  they  cut  for  their  own  use. 

54.  Can  you  state  whether  disputes  sometimes  arise  out  of  questions  of  inheritance  amongst 
the  labouring  classes  or  farmers  ? — Amongst  the  very  small  landholders  in  my  neighbourhood 
I have  known  two  or  three  instances  of  disputes,  arising  from  claims  made  by  different 
members  of  the  family,  arising  from  their  inability  to  talcc  out  administration;  and  as  a 
' remedy  for  that,  my  opinion  has  always  been,  that  it  could  be  very  easily  prevented  by  not 
: obliging  a person,  when  the  property  was  under  a certain  amount,  to  take  out  administration, 
,hufc.to  substitute  some  other  form. 

55.  In  whom  would  you  propose  to  vest  the  power  of  determining  who  is  to  he  the 
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represeatative  of  tlie  deceased  person  ?— Of  course,  the  law  declares,  that  the  eldest  son 
shall  be  the  representative  of  the  deceased  person.  For  any  sum  under  £100,  in  my 
opinion,  there  should  not  be  any  administration  taken  out.  The  general  practice  in  my 
neighbourhood  is,  if  a man  has  a small  farm,  he  divides  it  between  two  or  three  of  his  sons, 
gives  one  field  to  one  and  one  to  another.  That  is  a practice  which  should  be  prevented  ; 

I think  the  eldest  son  ought  to  be  the  representative,  and  that  the  quarter  sessions’  court 
could  be  easily  empowered  to  decide  upon  those  questions.  It  would  afford  the  greatest 
i^ility  to  the  poor  if  that  court  had  the  jurisdiction.  It  was  my  opinion,  upon  considering 
this  subject,  that  the  land,  whether  leased  or  not,  should  not  be  classed  among  cliattd 
properties,  and  should  not  be  divided.  ® 

^ 56.  From  your  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  people,  do  you  consider  that  the  provision 
made  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  bears  a very  mordinate  proportion  to  what  the 
means  of  the  family  are? — Yes,  I have  known  where  an  attempt  to  pay  them  has  been 
ruinous  to  the  person ; and  I have  known  it  give  rise  to  disputes,  because  he  was  saddled  with 
so  much  that  he  could  not  discharge  it,  and  had  to  go  to  law  with  the  parties. 

57.  What  is^the  practice,  in  your  part  of  the  country,  with  regard  to  minors ; where  a 

father  dies,  leaving  children  under  age,  who  generally  superintends  the  affairs  of  the  femily  ? 

In  all  the  instances  I know  of,  the  mother  has  done  so,  and  I have  known  a great  deal  of  misery 
entailed  upon  the  children  by  it.  I have  one  case  here,  to  which  I wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  commissioners.  This  is  a statement  of  it  contained  in  a letter,  which  I received  in  November 
last “ There  is  one  case  going  on  at  present  which  I beg  to  call  your  particular  attention 
to.  It  is  the  case  of  Mrs.  Farnin,  widow  of  the  late  John  Brady,  of  Marvilstown.  He  held 
fom-  and  a half  acres  of  glebe  land  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  for  which  he 
always  p_aid_  his  rent  punctually.  The  half  of  the  rent  used  to  he  paid  by  his  brother, 
who  is  still  living.  The  widow  of  Brady  got  married  to  a person  of  the  name  of  Farnin,  who 
after  being  married  some  time,  sold  the  four  and  a half  acres  to  Mr.  Dyas  (who  is  receiver 
under  the  commissioners),  contrary  to  his  wife’s  wish.  He  gave  possession  to  Dyas,  which 
she  disputed,  saying  that  he  had  no  right  to  sell  the  land,  as  her  late  husband  died  without  a 
will ; and  that,  therefore,  it  is  the  property  of  her  eldest  son,  who  is  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age.  In  order  to  hold  possession,  Mrs.  Farnin  built  a hut  on  tho  ground,  which  Dyas  got 
thrown  down.  The  whole  glebe  consists  of  fifteen  acres,  in  the  centre  of  which  these  four 
and  a half  acres  are  situated,  with  no  pass  from  the  road  but  through  the  rest  of  the  land, 
which  is  in  possession  of  other  tenants.  The  other  tenants  on  the  land  are  James  Brady, 
brother  to  the  late  Brady,  and  who  was  real  owner  of  the  land,  but  gave  this  four  and  a h^f 
acres,  and  paid  half  the  rent,  who  holds  two  acres  ; John  Bradley,  six  acres ; Widow  Reillv, 
one  and  a half  acres ; with  the  following  cottiers  : Michael  Ryan,  wife  and  two  children  • 
Thomas  Duffy,  wife,  two  children,  aged  father  and  mother ; George  Carolan,  four  children* 
and  aged  father;  John  Maginnis,  wife  and  two  children;  Dennis  Noulty,  wife  and  two 
children;  Pat.  Clusher,  wife,  two  children,  and  aged  father;  Pat.  Dardis,  wife  and  two 
children;  Thomas  Brien,  two  children.;  Laurence  Fegan,  wife  and  eight  children : Widow 
Rourke,  one  child ; Laurence  ‘Reilly,  wife  and  six  children  ; maldng  in  all  fifty-seven  human 
beings  to  be  cast  on  the  world, — his  object  is  nothing  else.  I would  advise  you  to  bring  this 
before  the  association  as  soon  as  possible,  or  to  take  some  legal  advice  on  the  case.  In  the 
mean  time,  I will  get  every  information  for  you  about  the  persons  he  has  already  exter- 
minated, jmd  if  there  be  any  other  information  that  you  think  I could  get  for  you,  I will 
be  most  bappy  to  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  I have  been  speaking  to 
Charles  about  his  case.  The  facts  of  the  ease  are  these:  Smith  owes  him  £70  rent,  te 
holds  two  farms  from_  him,  Charles  offers  to  forgive  him  a year  and  a half’s  rent,  to  go  half 
the  expense  of  building  a new  place  on  the  second  farm,  provided  he  gave  him  peaceable 
possession  of  the  place  in  which  he  lives.”  Minors  generally  in  Ireland  are  in  a very 
wretched  and  unprotected  state,  with  respect  to  the  succession  of  land  in  the  country,  in 
to  case,  Brady  left  his  children  under  the  protection  of  his  widow ; she  got  married,  and 
feposed  of  her  natural  rights  through  her  husband.  If  this  bad  been  a freehold  interest,  the 
husband  could  notihave  disposed  of  it ; and  I think  it  would  give  protection  to  the  children, 
if  this  sort  of  interest  was  not  considered  as  a chattel. 

58.  Have  you  happened  to  observe  any  cases  in  which  a middleman  has  endeavoured  to 
re-possess  himself  of  land  he  had  previously  let  out,  in  order  that  he  might  be  the  tenant  in 
possession  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease? — Yes,  I know  a ease  where  a middleman  ejected 
from  fifty  to  sixty  families  in  order  to  have  the  entire  of  the  farm  in  his  own  hands  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  ; although  those  parties  had  been  brought  there  in  order  to  invest 
himself  with  a sort  of  political  importance,  by  making  them  40s.  freeholders. 

59.  They  were  previously  brought  there  by  him  ? — Yes,  he  told  me  so  himself. 

_ 60.  Does  the  system  of  con-acre  prevail  in  your  pai’t  of  the  county  of  Meath  ?— Yes,  it 
a fie  only  means  by  which  the  labourer  can  get  sustenance.  The  practice  in  om*  country  is, 
to  give  them  potato  ground  for  their  dung  ; they  get  potato  ground  gratis  for  their  dung, 
and  when  we  dung  the  ground  for  them,  the  practice  is  to  charge  them  from  £6  to  £8  an 
acre,  some  charge  them  £8,  some  £7,  some  £6. 

61.  Who  ploughs  it  and  digs  it  ? — The  farmer  tills  it  himself;  they  set  the  potatoes,  and 
we  give  the  labour  of  horses  to  till  the  ground. 

farmer  weed  it  ? — No,  they  weed  it  themselves. 

, ■ the  rent  in  labour  ? — .Yes,  and  there  is  no  rent  worse  paid  than  for  tlie 

potato  ground ; in  fact,  the  farmer  breaks  up  his  ground,  and  if  he  thinks  to  get  seven  or 
’g  t pounds  an  acre,  he  is  very  much  deceived.  I never  got  more  than  £10  for  potato 
w t expect  to  give  labour  for  it,  and  they  do  not  think  they  are  bound  to 
ork  weD,  when  that  work  goes  to  pay  for  their  potato  rent. 

20 


18tA  January,  1844. 

45. 

John  D.  Balic,  i-r-tj. 


See  Mr.  Dyas’ 
Eiidence, 
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18/A  January,  1844.  64.  How  are 


45. 

John  D.  Balfe,  i 


64.  How  are  any  disputes  which  arise  out  of  the  con-aere  generally  decided  • are  f 
generally  decided  by  the  magistrates  ?— Yes ; that  is,  all  disputes  about  wages  : all  disni?^ 


between  the  labourer  and  the  employer  are  settled  by  the  magistrates. 

65.  They  _ cannot  Jnterfere  upon  the  con-acre? — No,  the  rent  of  eon-acre  is  quarter 


sessions’  business.  There  is  another  system  which  has  done  a great  deal  of  liarni  in  fV. 
poor  parts  of  .the  country,  and  that  is  the  loan  fund  system  ; I know  it  has  done  a * 


deal  of  good  in  towns,  but  at  Kingseourt  it  has  done  a great  deal  of  harm.  In  the  last  v 


when  prices  were  very  high  and  people  were  very  poorly  off,  the  managers  were  consfLtl  ’ 
selling  the  poor  farmers’  crops  and  blankets  to  repay  the  loans  they  had  obtained  • anH  ^ 
Imow  that  they  waste  a great  deal  of  their  time,  in  going  to  Kingseourt : they  go  Wn 
three  days  together  for  some  weeks  before  they  get  the  money,  and  then  thev  po 
week  to  nav  the  i7is+aTm«Tifo  ^ ° ““<-6  a 


week  to  pay  the  instalments. 

66.  What  is  the  particular  system  of  that  loan  fund  of  which  you  think  it  , 

complain  ? — I am  not  acquainted  with  the  particular  system ; but  during  the  whole  of  tl 
last  summer,  and  the  summer  before,  there  have  been  constantly  bailiffs  employed  auctionin^ 
people’s  goods  for  not  paying  their  instalments,  and  the  loss  of  time  is  no  inconsiderabl^ 
part  of  the  expense.  I know  in  other  parts  of  the  country  about  Navan  and  We^tme-th  i? 
seems  to  be  very  well  conducted  ; but  I think  very  differently  to  what  it  is  at  Kino-scourt* 
there  the  people  never  lose  any  time,  they  go  and  make  an  appheation  one  day,°and  on 
another  day  they  go  with  their  securities.  ’ 

67.  In  every  case,  must  there  not  be  a person  to  go  weekly  to  pay  the  instalments?— 

Yes  ; at  least  I know  it  is  the  practice  for  them  to  go.  ~~ 

68.  What  means  have  small- farmers  of  paying  weekly  instalments  to  the  loan  fund?— 
I do  not  know  that  they  have  anj  means  of  meeting  the  weekly  instalments.  They  are  I 
think,  highly  injurious,  and  not  m the  least  beneficial  to  the  farmers ; it  does  not  afford 
any  - real  benefit  ,•  but  I think  it  has  been  useful  in  towns  to  the  shopkeepers  and  small 


69.  Are  you  aware  that  the  act  which  passed  last  session  holds  out  rather  an  inducement 
for  the  formation  of  loan  funds,  of  which  the  repayment  shall  not  be  less  frequentiv  thau 
monthly  ?— No,  I am  not.  ^ 

turned  youi-  attention  to  the  question,  whether  it  would  be  advautaeeous 
jf  all  the  burdens  upon  land  were  payable  by  the  landlord  instead  of  the  tenant  ?— I tMnk  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  tenant  to  have  them  paid  by  the  landlord,  considerine 
that  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  cesses  are  payable,  is  generally  a season  of  great 
sc^city  of  money  with  the  farmers,  and  I do  not  think  the  landlords’  interests  could  possibly 
suffer  by  ifc.  In  cases  where  there  are  leases  for  ever  against  landlords,  ia  those  cases  tte 
cesses  should  be  p^d  by  the  tenant.  I think  it  would  in  the  end  lead  to  an  increase  of  i-eat 
by  the  landlord ; but  at  the  same  time,  even  if  it  would  lead  to  a corresponding  increase  of 
rent,  3 fc  would  be  a great_  benefit  to  the  tenant,  as  a matter  of  convenience,  especially  to 
the  small  tenant.  There_  is  another  thing  which  is  complained  of,  I mean  the  tenants 
advancing  the  poor  rates  six  months  before  the  landlord  pays  him  ; that  is  eomplained  of.  by 
the  small  tenants.  I know  it  is  the  practice  of  landlords  in  my  neighbourhood,  that  they 
will  not  auow  it  till  six  months  after  the  tenants  have  paid  ifc. 

want  of  markets  in  any  parts  of  Ireland  which  you  are  acquainted 
with  / — From  the  great  distance,  and  the  want  of  proper  means  of  commimicatioa  with  the 
^a-port  towns,  the  markets  are  bad  in  the  county  of  Westmeath.  There  is  the  viUage  of 
See  Marquess  oj  o^e,  for  i^tance;  I was  speaking  to  a faa’mer  in  tliat  neighbourhood,  and  he  has  sometimes 
Wesmeaih's  iO  send  to  Navan,  a distance  of  thirty  miles,  with  his  corn,  to  get  9s.  6<f.  a barrel  for  it,  or 
else  send  It  to  Granard,  a distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  get  8s.  a barrel ; and  the  usual 
produce  is  not  more  than  from  seven  to  eight,  or  nine  barrels  of  oats,  after  potatoes,  and  the 
^nt  ol  the  ground  IS  40s.  an  acre,  and  very  bad  ground  too ; it  belongs  to  Lord  Westmeath. 
Ihere  is  some  land  belonging  to  a lady  adjoining,  which  is  as  good,  and  she  sets  it  at  18s. 


Evidence, 


72.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  in  your  own  mind,  of  the  proportion  which  rent  ought 
-j  of  tio  ground  ?— I think  the  rent  ought  to  be  about  one-third. 

7d.  W ouid  you  make  any  difference  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land  ?— If  the  laud  is 
prime,  the  produce  would  be  greater. 

74.  Would  you  alter  the  proportion,  in  that  case  ? — As  a general  proposition,  I t.liink  it  a 
Tory  lam  proportion,  one-third  of  the  aggregate  produce. 

75.  Have  you  formed^any  opinion  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  produce  of  a farm  of  fifty 

acres,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a medium  quality  of  land  ? No,  I have  not.  I have 

0 y considered  the  subject  generally.  The  quality  of  the  ground  in  my  own  neighbourhood' 
raries  very  much;  there  is  ground  worth  50s.  an  acre,  and  ground  not  worth  lOs.  an  acre. 

/ D,  . • wixf ground  would  be  dear,  if  you  were  obliged  to  till  it  properly,  even 
See  C^tonei  Pratts  Without  any  rent  being  paid  for  ifc.  There’"'""'-  ^ >. 

^idence,  ^ jnleagh,  which  he  has  set  at  35s.  an 
/i/To.  undertake  to  till  it. 


some  belonging  to  Colonel  Pratt,  at  Lough- 
acre,  wliich  I would  not  take  as  a present ; I would  nofc 


76.  Is  the  rent  paid  ?— No,  he  is  constantly  ejectmg  the  tenants  ; it  is  a scene  of  Htigatioa 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  a v q,  , o 


77.  Are  the  agents  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  rents  by  the  bills  of  the  tenants,  in  any  part 
of  the  country  you  are  acquamted  with  ?_No  ; Colonel  Pratt  has  no  agent ; he  manages  it 
^mself.  There  was  a turn-out  of  all  his  tenantry,  to  claim  a reduction;  and  I believe  it  was 
*cir  example  which  was  followed  by  Mr.  Shirley’s  tenantry,  for  his  property  just  adjoins. 
1 he  town  of  Kingseourt  belongs  to  him,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  wretched  places  I was 
•eyer  in. 
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78.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ?_It  is  the  general 
opinion,  and  my  own  opmion  concurs  in  it,  that  scarcely  any  regulation  which  mio'ht  bo  niade 
TTOuld  at  all  be  adequate,  or  meet  the  expectations  of  the  tenantry,  if  the  system  of  not 
gifing  leases  is  pursued. 

79.  You  think  leases  of  great  importance?— Yes;  and  I know  several  persons  and 

jnyself  amongst  the  rest,  who  are  anxious  to  become  farmers.  I have  money  to  invest*-  but 
I would  not  t^Le  a farm  without  a lease.  I wait  myself,  and  a great  many  lie  me  to  see  if 
it  will  ever  become  the  practice  to  grant  leases.  ’ 

80.  Ho  you  tliink  there  is  any  great  indisposition  to  give  leases,  if  rents  could  bo 
adjusted? — I think  there  is  an  indisposition  to  give  them,  and  I think  it  arises  from 
political  causes. 

81.  Ho  you  think  there  is  any  indisposition  to  give  them  to  tenants  of  capital ^Yes  I 

tHnk  there  is ; but  this  much  I will  say,  that,  if  I could  procure  a farm  on  Lord  Darnlev’s 
property,  or  that  of  the  Honorable  and  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor’s,  or  Mr.  Bligh’s,  it  would  never 
give  me  the  slightest  concern,  whether  I had  any  lease  or  not.  But  I feel,  and  I am  pretty 
well  assured,  that  there  is  generally  an  objection  to  do  it ; and  I believe  it  to  be  produced 
from  political  causes.  _ ^There  is  an  apprehension,  and  I do  not  say  but  that  it  may  be  well- 
founded,  that  the  political  views  of  the  Catholic  tenantry  may  not  accord  with  those  of  their 
landlords,  and  that  they  might  exercise  their  rights  according,  to  their  views. 

82.  Ho  you  think  that  your  inabhity  to  obtain  a farm  ai’ises  from  the  indisposition  of 
landlords  to  grant  leases,  , or  from  the  competition  for  land  ? — No,  I could  easily  procure  a 
farm ; any  tenant  who  has  capital  could  procure  a farm. 

83.  At  a fair  value  ? — Yes,  on  some  few  properties ; but,  generally  speaking,  not ; for  it 
is  very  dilBcult  to  make  an  investment  of  money  in  land,  arising  from  the  great  competition. 
There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a disposition  among  landlords  to  take  high  rents. 

84.  Ho  you  find  a greater  in^sposition  to  give  leases  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  land- 

owners,  than  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  landowners  ? I do  not. 

85.  Then  you  think  the  feeling  is  pretty  much  the  same? — The  generality  of  our 
Catholic  landlords  pretty  much  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  Protestant  landlords  in  politics. 

86.  Suppose  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  tenant  was  to  be  ensured  a certain 
return  for  improvements  made  by  Hm,  in  the  event  of  his  bemg  deprived  of  the  farm,  would  that 
alter  your  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a lease  ?— If  the  tenant  was  to  be  ensured  for 
all  the  improvements  he  made,  that  would  remedy,  in  some  degTee,  th©  present  situation  of 
the  tenantry  in  their  unprotected  state ; but,  although  that  would  be  a benefit,  it  would  be  a 
greater  benefit  to  have  a lease ; and  I think  the  having  the  tenant’s  right  protected,  is  almost 
mdispensable  for  the  tenant’s  security. 

. 87.  'Which  do  you  think  preferable,  an  arrangement  for  compensation  without  a lease,  or 
a lease- without  an  arrangement  for  compensation  ? — I think  the  lease  most  deshable. 

88.  Even  supposing  the  franchise  did  not  depend  upon- the  tenure  ?_Yes,  I think, 
uader  present  circumstances,  it  is  almost  a cruelty  to  the  tenant  to  invest  him  with  the 
franchise. 

89.  'What  extent  of  tenure  do  you  think  would  induce  persons,  anxious  to  take  lands,  to 
consent  to  invest  their  capital_  in  that  way  ?— I think  twenty-one  years  would  be  sufficient  to 
compemte  a tenant  for  improvement  upon  land,  provided  it  was  of  a medium  quality. 

90.  Wiat  is  your  opinion  with  respeOt  to  improvements  in  buildings  ? — I think  the  tenant 
and  the  landlord,  in  that  case,  should  pay  in  equal  proportions;  the  tenant  has  the  benefit  of 
li  during  his  term,  and  it  then  becomes  the  property  of  the  landlord  for  ever.  My  opinion 

many  of  those  who  have  spoken  upon  the  subject,  that  the  landlord 
should  be  deprived  entirely  of  the  absolute  control  of  the  property.  I say,  if  a tenant  gets 
a le^e  for  twenty-one  years,  there  is  time  enough  for  him  to  get  a return  for  all  the  improve- 
ments he  malces,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  make  it  compulsory  upon  the  landlord  to  give  a longer 
erm,  unless  he  was  satisfied;  but  I think  the  tenant  o.:ght  to  be  protected  by  a lease  for 
twenty-one  years,  or  ^ 

91.  It  is  your  opinion  that  anj  improvement  the  tenants  in  this  country  would-  be  likely 

noX  'v^oold,  with  certainty,  be  repaid  i;i  twenty-one  yeai’S  ? — Yes,  I have 


92.  Hoes  it  occur  to  you  that  it  would  he  a good  plan  to  provide,  in  cases  of  leases  for 
wenty-one  years,  that  at  a certain  period  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease — say  four 
a.^new  arrangement  made,  so  that  the  tenant  should  understand 
ffio  Lndl  continue  to  hold  the  farm  ? — I would  leave  tliat  entirely  at  the  option  of 


. But  if  the  landlord  meant  not  to  renew  the  lease,  that  he  should  give  notice  ? Yes, 

I think  that  very  desirable ; because  it  is  the  general  practice,  when  a 
it  about  to  expire,  to  run  out  the  ground  as  much  as  he  possibly  can.  I thinlr 

as  Oeen  lound  m Scotland,  that  leases  for  nineteen  years,  among  the  Lothiaus,  are  quite 


hac  l'  chairman,  or  a leading  member  of  the  committee  of  the  association,  which 

question  of  landlord  and  tenant?— I am  now  chairman.  I have  one 
make.  It  was  said  by  some  persons  that  I was  a paid  agent  for  the 
act  in^  about  collectir^  information.  I declare  that  I am  not  a person  who  would 

^ <^upacity  as  that.  Lnever  received  a shilling  from  them,  and  never  will.  My 
q-  this  question  have  been  completely  voluntary, 

temrr'ft  stated  your  opinion,,  that  you  think  twenty-one  yeai-s  would  be  a sufficient 

0 remunerate  the  tenant  for  any  expenditure  he  might  have  incurred  to  improve  the 

2 0 2 


ISiA  January,  13-14 

is7 

JoTin  D.  Balfe,  esq. 
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18(i  1844.  land,  in  order  to  Becnre  tkat  to  him,  -would  Ton  think  it  right  to  malre  a provision  that  tt 

assistant  barnster,  on  his  receiving  notice  to' quit,  should  lake  into  consideration  the  val  . 
the  improvement  at  the  time  the  ejectment  was  hrought,  and  make  an  allowance  aca™? 
ingly  ? — Yes ; or  that  there  should  be  some  simple  process  by  which  the  tenant  could  i-po 
what  he  had  a right  to.  I think  the  most  simple  process  the  best. 


■15. 

John  D.  Balfe,  esq. 


[ The  witness  withdrew^ 


19i/(  January,  1844. 


Friday,  19th  January,  1844. 


Sir  P.  Nugent,  hart. 


Sir  Percy  Nugent,  bart.,  sworn  and  examined. 


1.  You  are,  I believe,  a resident  landed  proprietor  in  Ireland  ? ^Yes. 

2.  In  what  county  ? — The  county  of  Westmeath. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  there  ? — Upwards  of  twenty-five  years. 

4.  In  what  situation  was  the  property,  with  regard  to  leases,  when  you  succeeded  to  it- 
were  there  leases  upon  it  ? — Yes ; I succeeded  to  the  property  of  my  grand-uncle,  Sir  Pete’ 
Nugent,  a great  proportion  of  which  was  held,  and  is  still  held,  under  old  leases.  Those 
leases  are  some  of  them  for  ever,  some  of  them  for  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years  "after  the 
death  of  the  survivor,  and  some  for  sixty-one  years  after  the  death  of  the  survivor.  Another 
portion  of  it  was  held  by  a smaller  description  of  tenantry,  upon  leases  for  thre'e  lives  or 
4birty-one  years,  which  have  not  expired ; and  some  more  of  it  was  held  by  individuals  who 
had  leases,  not  then  run  out,  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  but  which  have  since  expired  — 
some  of  those  persons  were  in  the  character  of  middlemen ; — and  there  were  some  other 
portions  of  it  held  by  tenants-at-will. 

5.  Upon  those  parts  of  the  property  upon  which  the  leases  have  expired,  since  you  came 
into  possession,  what  course  have  you  pursued  in  respect  to  them  ?— I should  first  mention 
that  I was  agent  to  the  property  previously  to  coining  into  possession  of  it,  and  also  tenant 
to  a portion  of  the  property  previously  to  coming  into  possession  of  it,  which  places  me  in  tliree 
different  capacities. 

6.  Had  you,  in  the  capacity  of  agent,  been  party  to  the  granting  of  any  of  the  leases 

mentioned  ?— Yes,  so  far  as  that  I recommended  them.  I should  also  mention,  that  some  of 
those  which  have  dropped  out  were  the  leases  held  by  the  middlemen,  in  all  which  cases  I 
recommended  the  middlemen  to  be  expunged,  and  the  tenants  in  possession  to  get  4e 
land  in  their  place.  ® 


grand-aunt  ?— Y es,  a portion  of  them ; she  was  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  and  I w 
the  heir  of  entail,  at  least  my  father  was,  who  died  before  he  inherited,  and  it  then  fell  to  me 

8.  Have  any  of  those  leases,  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  you  succeeded,  since  run  out 
by  lapse  of  time,  or  have  any  steps  been  taken  to  set  them  aside  ?— Yes,  some  of  them  have 
fallen  out,  and  others  have  been  given  up. 

9.  When  you  came  into  possession,  you  found  those  leases  subsisting  ?_ Yes,  some  of 

them.  ° 


10.  What  has  been  done  with  them ; ai’e  they  still  subsisting  ?— In  the  case  of  those  leases 

that  were  given  up  to  me,  it  was  at  the  express  request  of  the  tenant,  who  said  that  the  land 
was  too  dear,  and  asked  for  an  abatement,  which  abatement  I granted,  he  giving  up  his  old 
Aease  and  taldng  out  a new  one,  which  new  one  I gave  him  at  once  a letter  of  performance  for 
at  an  abated  rent.  Those  leases  I have  to  produce  before  the  commissioners,  if  thev  wish 
to  see  [Here  the  box  of  leases  was  sent  for,  and  the  leases  produced  and  examined^ 

1 1 . 1 hose  are  the  leases  given  up  ?_Yes,  I have  them  to  produce.  These  are  the  leases 
that  were  given  up  to  me,  and  by  examining  this  rental,  you  wiU  perceive,  that  in  every  case 
an  abatement  has  been  given  on  the  orginal  rent. 

12.  What  term  have  you  given  or  agreed  to  give  ? — One  life  and  twenty-one  years.  I am 
not  empowered  by  my  marriage  settlement  to  give  any  more,  of  which  the  tenant  was  made 
aware  at  the  time,  through  my  agent. 


_ 13.  You  mean,  then,  to  state  distinctly  that  the  tenant  was  willing  to  take  a shorter  term, 
m consideration  of  an  abated  rent  ?— Yes. 


death  tenants  still  remaining  in  possession  ?— Yes,  every  one,  except  in  cases  of 

15.  No  new  tenant  has  been  brought  in  ? — None  whatever.  I should  correct  myself,  no 
formerSiMT^'^^^  ^ maimiage,  or  being  a connexion  of  the  family  of  the 


16.  There  was  no  new  tenant  put  in  by  you  ? No 

• 1 r.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  holdings  ?_The  holdings  are  small  farms,  about  from 
ten  to  twenty.five  and  up  to  fifty  acres  In  that  immediate  district  there  were  not  many 
such  tenures  ; aboirt  eight  or  nine.  There  was  another  class  of  leases  held  by  the  occupier 
directly  himself.  They  have  dropped  out,  in  which  cases  leases  were  also  p-anted  by  the 
trustee  of  the  estate.  Some  of  those  leases  have  been  given  up  to  me  since ; they  are  about 
four  or  five  in  number.  They  were  given  up  under  these  circumstances,  the  parties  getting 
at  them  own  request  ^ increase  of  land ; altogether  a new  farm  was  marked  out  and  given 
to  each  of  them,  with  the  promise  of  a lease,  at  a new  rent,  on  a new  agreement. 

^ 18.  A new  arrangement  altogether  ?_Yes,  altogether,  and  at  their  5wn  request.  In  one 
instance,  the  circumstances  were  these  originally One  man  named  Browne,  held  a whole 
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arm  of  sixty-five  acres ; he  had  too  sons,  and  divided  it  betoeon  them ; each  had  then  thirty-  1 W I8J4 

two  and  a half  acres.  One  of  those  persons  had  three  sons,  and  he  subdivided  with  them  — 

and  each  had  eleven  acres.  ^ Ihe  other  had  no  son  living ; therefore,  his  integral  moietv  of 
the  thirty-three  acres  remained.  He  died,  having  no  dh-ect  heir,  hut  left  his  interest  to  a Sir  P Nugent,  Lart. 
grandson,  grandson  died  soon  after,  owing  me  an  arrear  of  nearly  two  years’ rent,  and 
his  fa^er,  after  Ins  death,  gave  me  up  the  land,  by  my  forgiving  him  the  arrear  and  giVing 
• him  the  crops.  Thus,  then,  the  thirty-three  acres  stood  as  mine  in  the  centre  of  the  three 
eleven  acre  farms  I have  before  described.  I offered  it  to  be  let.  It  was  a very  well 
circumstanced  farm,  and  the  best  part  of  the  land,  and  in  the  best  order.  The  biddina-s  went 
so  high  as  38s.,  and  equal  to  40s.  an  acre,  one  bidding  being  by  a solvent  tenant  to  nav  ud 
the  arrear  of  two  years  rent  and  to  pay  35s.  an  acre.  The  three  tenants,  who  held  the  eleven 
acres  each,  came  to  me,  and  they  begged  of  me  not  to  let  any  body  in  upon  the  land  of  their 
forefathers,  and  that  they  would  give  me  a fair  rent  for  the  land,  and  give  me  up  ihe  lease, 
which  they  held  of  eleven  acres  each,  and  I said  at  once  I would  do  so,  and  it  wL  done  I 
should  here  mention,  that  their  lands  were  all  divided  into  fields,  unconnected  with  each  other 
in  a way  which  was  very  frequent  in  old  times.  The  fields  of  each  farm  w.ere  not  all  adioininff 
each  other.  As  I said  before,  I acceded  to  their  request,  and  that  they  should  have  a lease, 
but  conditioned  that  each  person  s farm  should  be  apportioned  in  itself,  separated  and  divided 
from  his^neighbour  s.  I showed  them  the  proposals  in  writing  which  had  been  made  and 
which  I have  here  to  show  before  the_  commissioners.  I told  them  I did  not  exact  that  hieh 
rent  from  them;  and  I ultimately  divided  their  farms  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  with  their 
consent,  giving  ^h  m^  his  share  separate,  at  30s.  an  aci-e,  I paying  the  rent-charge. 

, ^ j®  representatives  of  one  of  the  tenants  have  now 

the  whole  farm  divided  between  them  m three  separate  portions  ?— Yes,  at  30s.  an  acre  for 
Whch  l msoffered  eqmlto40»  but  for  which  I was  offored  by  one  of  the  most  Eolrent 
tenants  in  tne  country  35s.,  and  to  pay  the  arrears  and  rent-charge. 

20.  Which  of  course  those  tenants  did  not  pay  ? No  * 

‘W  gato  np,  which 

they  had  taken  out  for  the  eleven  iomes,  they  were  to  pay£l  an  acre,  and  rSit-charge.  On 
gcltmg  an  much  more  additional  land,  they  paid  10»,  an  acre  more,  with  this  dednetifn,  that 
I pay  the  rent-charge.  ’ 

22  What  was  the  nnexpired  term?-My  own  Kfe,  which  I objected  to,  and  in  lien  of  it 
I proffered  each  of  them  their  own  lives.  ^ ^ 

23.  Yon  have  spoken  also  of  a promise  of  performance  of  a lease;  are  there  any  leases 
now  m existence,  or  have  they  been  mophed  for  by  the  tenants,  or  does  it  ail  rest  in  prom  so 
ot  agreement  ?-The  usual  mode  is  this  ; when  a man  takes  a farm,  and  wishes  to  take  out 
abase,  he  lodges  the  probable  amoimt  of  the  stamp,  and  the  cost  of  filling  np  with  the 
agent.  I am  only  now  talkmg  of  the  usual  mode  upon  those  occasions.  I gave  fim  a letto 
wIiiA  he  rehes  on,  with  a a-eelaration,  to  say  that  whenever  he  had  loliged  the  amonS 
reqmrod  for  the  stamp,  the  lease  should  be  filled  in;  and  I introduced  a rulf  to  encourage 
thctnkmg  out  of  leases,  which  is  not  a general  one,  and  which  is,  that  as  the  landlord  wis 
0 have  one  p»t  of  the  lease,  and  the  tenant  the  other,  I told  them  I would  pay  for  half 
the  stamp,  althongh  usimlly  lie  tenant  pays  the  whole,  I also  told  them,  in  theVesence 
of  my  agent,  that  I allowed  neither  bribes  nor  fees  for  filling  leases,  which  I did  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  every  facility.  ° 

foA™  etor  come  to  me 

get  miri^ed!  ^ ^ recoUect,  except  m one  or  two  cases  where  they  wished  to 

nof Liied  vLT  ‘■‘"Y  ‘W  had 

not  apphed  to  yon  ?_No  application  beyond  the  written  promises  I gave  them. 

beend»ffisTt*T  "'“‘‘''‘'I  “P™  ‘he  spot;  he  has 

on  tePopmty.  ^ ‘ “ ^ appointed  another,  who  resides 

J “J'  arrangement  been  made  between  yon  and 
of  loase  thbh  fZ  ha  sorted  in  the  uL  form 

mserted’is  few  ^ “f  lease  I have  hero  for  I got  them  printed  to  give  to  the  tenants.  I 
bS  firSfnlnre”™?  “S'””  “ P“f‘hle  for  I found  that  covenants  were  troublesome 
for  1 ™ ™„TfS  “ ‘■“““'■a  aleotioneering  purposes, 

covonanTfdlH  Z ■ * ’ ?/  “ “ a»“™htee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 

tlcm  roduetd  tTa  vS’vfZ^™  ®°°'*  'll  ^ ’’agaf  ded  voters,  and  for  that  reason  I got 
I have  befee  dhrdIdYn  ! ’ TV  f '““Pamng  my  form  of  lease  with  those  iej  es 
faT  as  ft ev  centred  ’ 1 f ''‘‘"l’!  “ ^a'-y  Particular  form,  evidently  an  English 

dear  ftS  a r/°Y  under  severe  penalties ; and  it  was 

speculation  to  LZeoZn  1 Z “/  * “onntain,  or  m a bog,  it  woild  have  been  a bad 
tLo  leli  *°  F’Z  aachards,  and  yet  yon  wiU  find  that  in  some  of 

tie  tenants  have  forfSSI  ’’’  “ IZ  5®”“%  is  moinred  by  not  doing  it,  and  that 
28  X Irt  JZ-  every  right  under  their  lease  if  they  did  iot  comply. 

the  start  TOT  ma’Tdo  iXw  ff  XT®  ”°ja“ants  in  leases  ?_I  think  /yon  begin  it  at 
then  withLt  great  difflonity.  ^ covenant  pass  over,  you  cannot  do  it 

tie  total  fortdtuXof  ®^aasas  against  subletting  ? — Yes,  except  by  consent  in  writing, 

30  FfZ  “ ae  lease  is  generally  the  penalty.  .. 

«»ee'ortwieef““'‘™^'“^°“'“'°“‘°‘'‘“‘”P°"  ‘’“a®  cevenants  ?_No,  I have  threatened 
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31.  Hare  the  tenants  ever  subdivided  ? — No,  I -would  not  allow  it.  I set  my  face  aMinsfc  ‘f 

32.  In  point  of  fact,  have  those  tenants  cultivated  the  land  in  a decent  way  ? Tolerahl ' 

wen,  and  they  pay  their  rent  remarkably  well ; and  they  are,  comparatively,  as  happy  anl 
contented  as  any  tenants  in  Ireland,  as  I can  show  you  upon  the  spot.  ^ ® 

33.  You  are  a great  agriculturist  yourself? Yes. 

34.  You  hold  a good  deal  of  laud? Yes. 

35.  Have  you  done  much  in  improving  land  ? — In  the  space  of  twelve  years,  sinfc  'J 

into  the  estate,  I have  laid  out  about  £30,000.  j i cajne 

36.  In  what  way  has  your  expenditure  principally  taken  place? — In  buying  up  thepos- 

session  of  squatters,  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  draining  of  bogs,  improving  rivers,  mafin 
fences  and  ditches,  including  what  I havei  laid  out  in  buildbg  and  improving  my  oto  hou/ 
and  place,  and  other  buildings  on  the  estate.  ® 

37.  Have  you  applied  much  money  to  the  draining  of  land  already  in  cultivation  ta 
improve  it? — No,  the  land  does  not  so  much  require  it.  I lime  upon  a limestone  gravellv 
soil,  which  does  not  want  a great  deal  of  draining;  in  some  places  it  does,  and  there  I Ihd  it  • 
but  I have  not  followed  up  extensively  that  system  of  draining  which  is  now  so  much  spokan 
of.  I allude  to  the  thorough-draining. 

38.  Have  you  sueceedecf  in  bringing  any  bog  into  cultivation  ? — Yes,  a large  tract  of 
bog  and  low  land,  but  in  this  respect  I am  particularly  situated.  I Hve  by  a lough  the 
mundations  of  which  I am  continually  subject  to,  and,  by  a great  deal  of  labour  and  expense 
i have  reduced  that  lough  to  suc^  a state  that  the  land  is  now  comparatively  dry  that 
surrounds  it  during  summer,  but  wet  and  swampy  in  the  winter  ; and  nothing  more  can  be 
done  to  it  till  a general  system  of  di-ainage  is  introduced,  the-  want  of  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  crying  evils  in  Ireland. 

39.  You  mean  a general  system  of  drainage  throughout  the  country? Yes,  on  larve 

rivers,  such  as  no  individual  cau  accomplish  ; I mean  the  necessity  for  letting  the  waters  of 
a great  river  flow  from  its  rise  to  the  ocean,  uninterrupted  by  natural  or  ai’tificial  obsti’uo- 
tions.  For  instance,  a paltry  mill  or  wier  will  dro-wn  a thousand  acres  of  land. 

40.  Does  not  the  general  di-ainage  act  of  last  session  accomplish  that  object? Itmay 

but  we  are  not  prepared  for ^that.  » 

41.  Why  not? — It  takes  some  little  time  before  people  are  aware  how  to  go  about  a mat 

work  of  that  kind.  - ° 

42.  In  your  part  of  Ireland,  is  there,  in  your  opinion,  an  improvement  among  the  farming 

classes  ?— II  decidedly  think  there  is.  ° 

43.  Is  the  green-crop  system  making  progress  ? — Very  little  in  my  . immediate  neighbour- 
hood, but  still  there  is  more  of  it  than  formerly. 

44.  Are  the  habits  of  the  labourers  improving  in  your  neighbourhood?— Yes-  the 
labourers  are  beginning  to  know  bow  to  do  work  better  than  they  did ; and  I can  give  you 
a very  singular  instance  of  that,  which  I should  be  glad  you  heard  from  the  man’s  own 
mouth.  One  labom*er  has  been  now  working  ten  years  in  my  employment,  in  matnng 
drains,  and  task-work  generally,  and  that  man  will  tell  you,  as  my  books  tell  me,  that 
although'  he  never  dees  any  work  by  day’s  hii-e,  being  all  task-work,  that  his  average 
earnings  are  £30  a year. 

45.  Has  lie  improved  much  in  his  condition? — He  is  independent  and  comfortable.  He 
has  a lai'gc  family,  and  ho  is  a remarkably  good  workman,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  do  all  that  sort  of  work  which  other  men  are  not  able  to  do. 

46.  Has  the  example  he  has  set  been  followed  ? — Yes,  so  much  so,  that  the  people  are 
much  more  inclined  to  do  piece-work  and  task-work  than  formerly. 

47.  Have  you  any  agricultural  society  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

48.  Do  you  attribute  the  improvement  in  agriculture  much  to  the  exertions  of  that 
society? — Yes;  and  as  a proof,  I may  state  that  the  agricultural  society  was  partially 
confined  to  two  baronies  for  its  first  two  years.  It  -then  became  the  county  agricultural 
society,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Westmeath  Agricultural  Society.  It  has  now  been  four 
years  in  existence,  and  is  in  its  fifth.  The  district  where  it  first  originated,  the  two  bai-onies 
alluded  to,  have  more  green  crops,  and  the  land  is  better  cultivated,  than  any  part  of  tte 
county  I have  seen ; whereas,  the  other  part  of  the  county  which  has  only  joined  it  for 
the  last  two  years,  is  still  very  backward. 

49.  Do  the  working  farmers  take  much  interest  in  it? — Yes,' in  that  district  where  it 
fest  originated,  but  very  little  in  those  districts  which  joined  it  last. 

60.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  state  of  cultivation  generally  in  Ireland,  as 
far  as  you  know  ? — That  it  is  very  deficient ; in  many  instances  from  the  want  of  capital, 
and  in  a great  many  instances  from  the  extraordinary  predilection  among  the  people  for 
old  habits. 

51.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  by  an  application  of  capital,  and  skill,  the  soil  might  be 
rendered  much  more  productive  ?— It  is.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  it  might  be  rendered 
one-third  more  productive. 

52.  What  steps  have  been  taken  in  your  neighbourhood  to  introduce  a better  system? — 
We  have  the  exertions  of  the  agricultural  society  ; and  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  has  given  great 
encouragement. 

63.  Have  you  got  an  agriculturist? — Yes,  we  have  got  one  this  year;  we  had  not 
heretofore. 

54.  How  is  that  person  paid  ? — By  our  private  subscriptions.  Before  we  hired  him,  we 
gave  in  our  names  as  subscribers ; he  was  hired  last  week.  I do  not  know  what  the  wages 
are ; but  I am  bound  to  a subscription  towards  his  payment. 
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56.  Suppose  efficient  means  were  taken  to  make  the  land  as  Tn-nd„o+^  . -u,  , 

you  think  employment  would  be  found  for  the  labourers  in  vr.,,?.  possible,  do 

more  you  cultivate  the.ground,  the  more  employment  there  wilfbe  Tke 

57.  Do  you  think  there  is  .sufficient  ground  to  employ  the  labourers  if  nmna^ 

”■  ■“  " -rV  wi  :S&ced”S 

58.  Does  the  practice  of  distraining  for  rent  preyail  in  your  neiffhbonrhootl  ? Vne  t. 

not  to  ike  same  extent  that  it  did.  ° uournooa  / — Yes ; but 

■59.  Might  that  power  in  the  case  of  rents  not  exceeding  a certain  amount  in 
opinion,  be  advantageously  done  away  with  ?-Not  altogether  With  ?eS  to  th? 
of  recovering  rent,  I saw  a great  deal  of  it  nrevioiTslv  +n  ttitt  to  the  mode 

property  I hold.  There  was  always  upon  that  property  and^in  possession  of  the 

f ao,uahled  with,  about  twSy  yl a Pe r?"*? 

business  it  was,  under  the  agent  or  the  landlord  tn  notii^c  fn  + j t whose 

,„j  the  cattle,  if  tie  rent  w®as  net 

whie  he  waa  so  kolined,  and  wh«l  a iad  system  e5rd  el?ed  ^^^^ 

the  tattle  for  .rent,  got  £I  or  30*.  from  each  tenant  fSsdf  f 

™-Ta^eronrpS‘S:  rnTi« 

wM  re?“l  Td 

rStf;:  tLTet^^tpZf afd  h“^“  - 

mdeuse  .ofinthewaythiy  wereinformriimes  ^ 

62.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  with  safety  to  the  interests  of  tlm  lnn/nn-..4  j'  i /> 
might  be  done  away  with  ? There  are  mariTr  oseoo  • i • u t ^ landlord,  distress  for  rent 

rent,  to  bring  him  fairly  before  the  rmintv  h-n-  rsi,,;i  i^ n if  the  tenant  owes  you 

before  hn»torrl''aSerTainTd  an^  “l  the  death  of  the  life! 

Seoflani;  that  I mention  tL  Sy-oneTea?^^^^  “ 

tlwHchtt^"md^sl'^e£tl^^^  the  middleman  greater  thanthe  rent 

teal  paid  by  the  unde?-tenarto  Sc  ndddl.  fatance  I hare  had  to  do  with,  the 

J-.-byanypers» 

yeu  witUhfconSfoFtrtef^^^^  S"<=^  “P  ‘a 

•a-i  this  [pro*oi  “ n f ““  ‘^”t  all.  These  arelu  the  leais, 

'eat  reserred  was  fs/lX  Twf I ' ■“  Paevionsly  made  by  Lady  Nugent.  The 

ae»  holds  the  fa?m  4dl  L a!™.!  f 7“  ““a  '>**■«=  ‘ie  ‘ea^t,  and  he 

faai,  and  the  other  leases  nireS  nuT”*  *““““1  has  been  regularly 

‘■“ee  or  four,  which  werf  reslnLd  for'T'^^')  T “ ahafement,  except 

men  were  resigned  for  new  farms  and  new  agreements,  I should  also 


19iA  January,  1344. 
Sir  P.  Nugent,  bart 
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46. 

Sir.  P.  Nugent,  bart. 


' beg  to  state,  that  in  all  these  old  leases  alluded  to,  the  right  of  bog,  turbary,  mines,  and 
minerals,  roads,  and  pass-ways,  are  all  reserved  to  the  landlord,  without  any  sort  of  right 
to  the  tenant.  ® 

68.  In  what  way  do  the  tenants  now  get  fuel  ? — They  all  get  fuel  from  the  bogs  belonging 

to  the  estate,  if  there  is  such  a thing.  If  there  is  not,  they  go  elsewhere;  but  in  the  co^tf 
of  Westmeath,  they  all  get  turf  upon  the  estate.  ^ 

69.  Upon  what  terms  ? — At  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  from  2s.  &d.  to  3s.  6d  a perch 
for  cutting  banlc.  The  leases  which  were  given  up,  strictly  reserved  the  right  of  bog  and 
turbary  to  the  landlord;  that  right  has  never  been  claimed  by  me  till  witmn  the  last  five 
years.  At  that  period  fuel  was  very  scarce,  during  the  wet  years,  and  the  people  suffered 
considerably  from  the  want  of  it.  I endeavoured  to  force  them  to  cut  their  turf  at  the  proner 
time  and  season ; but  that  was  impossible,  except  the  bog  was  drained  and  prepared  for  them 
The  consequence  was,  I laid  out  a large  sum  of  money  m draining  and  drying  the  banks  so 
that  the  people  were  enabled  to  cut  their  turf  and  provide  themselves  with  fuel  at  an  earlv 
period  in  the  spring,  by  which  the  turf  was  of  a better  quality  and  more  easily  reared,  and  I 
made  a road  and  canal  to  the  bog,  which  cost  me  between  £400  and  £500,  and  I made  a 
canal  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  and  facility  of  cutting  their  turf  at  any  period  of  the 
year,  and  drawing  it  home  with  great  ease  and  little  expense.  I levied  a sm^I  sum  of  from 
2s.  6(f.  to  3s.  &d.  a perch  upon  the  bog,  all  of  which,  and  a great  deal  more,  I annually  lav 
out  on  the  improvement  of  the  banks.  I never  touch  that  sum,  but  add  as  much  again  to  it 
every  year,  to  prepare  and  drain  the  bogs  for  their  use.  I also  levy  by  agreement  and 
by  adjustment,  a toll  upon  the  road  and  canal,  all  of  which,  and  much  more,  I lay  out  upon 
the  repair  and  preservation  of  them,  The  result  is,  that  throughout  the  district  there  is  the 
greatest  possible  plenty  of  fuel.  It  is  all  brought  home  in  due  and  regular  time,  and  the 
people  one  and  all  are  satisfied  and  grateful  for  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  done,  and  they 
consider  tbeir  state  much  improved  and  ameliorated  in  respect  of  fuel. 

70.  Besides  these  levies,  do  you  charge  them  for  the  bog  ? — What  I have  stated  comprises 
all  charges.  There  is  a bog-ranger  appointed,  whom  I pay,  to  see  that  instead  of  cutting 
the  bog  at  wrong  seasons  of  the  year,  and  improperly,  it  is  all  regularly  laid  out  and  squared 
into  banks,  and  on  the  face  of  every  bank  there  is  a number  cut,  referring  to  the  occupier. 

71.  Under  the  promises  of  leases,  have  they  any  right  to  bog? — No,  nor  in  any  of  the 
leases  taken  up  is  there  any  right  to  turf  or  bog,  or  royalty  of  any  description.  The  levy 
to  which  I have  referred  is  paid  by  the  tenants,  each  of  whom  has  a certain  portion  of  bog 
allotted  to  him.  It  is  all  regularly  marked  out  in  banks  and  numbered,  and  each  man  must 
follow  his  number. 


72.  About  what  amount  do  they  usually  pay  for  the  quantity  they  find  it  necessary  to- 
take  for  one  fire  ? — I should  say,  that  for  a person  of  the  labouring  class,  it  would  be  fi'om 
Zs.  to  4s.  or  5s.;  for  some  of  the  farmers,  it  will  come  to  8s.,  and  some  12s.  or  15s.;  in  do 
instance  is  there  more  than  £l  paid  by  any  one  except  a miller,  and  he-  reqviires  a larger 
quantity  ; but  even  for  him,  I do  not  think  it  amounts  to  more  than  30s. 

73.  How  is  the  bog-ranger  paid? — I pay  him  ; nobody  else  has  any  thing  to  sav  to  him. 
I pay  him  so  much  a year.  His  duty  is  confined  to  one  season  of  the  year;  the  tenants  are 
at  no  expense  by  him.  I keep  the  road  in  repair,  maintain  tire  canal,  and  keep  the  turf 
banks  all  in  order  ; it  is  a long  navigation,  and  I keep  all  the  landing  places  and  quays  in 
proper  order;  it  is  a very  great  improvement.  Previously  to  these  regulations,  the  stealing 
of  turf  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  common  crimes  that  disgraced  the  country.  I 
have  known  myself,  number’s  of  people  who  never  cut  any  turf,  or  provided  themselves  with 
any  fuel,  but  depended  altogctlier  upon  the  robberies  committed  on  their  neighbours ; I 
know  several  instances  of  that.  But  T have  now  forced  the  bog-ranger  to  protect  every 
man^s  turf  while  on  the  bog,  and  I make  him  answerable  for  an-y  losses  that  occur  from 
theft. 


74.  What  mode  do  you  talce  in  that  country  to  punish  the  stealing  of  turf? Send  the 

stealer  to  gaol,  if  we  can  prove  a case  against  him. 

75.  You  indict  him  at  the  sessions  ? — Yes  ; but  he  generally  escapes. 

^ 76.  Would  it  not  be  very  advantageous  to  the  country  in  general,  if  the  same  power  was 
given  to  punish  the  stealing  of  turf,  as  is  given  for  the  stealing  of  turnips,  or  any  agricultural 
produce  ? — I am  sure  that  there  coidd  not  be  a greater  benefit  conferred  upon  the  country, 
than  checking  the  stealing  of  turf. 

77.  Do  you  oblige  your  tenants  to  carry  their  turf  borne  before  a given  day  ? — Yes,  I 
try  to  oblige  them  to  do  so ; and  the  mode  in  which  I first  enforced  it  was  by  a notice,  stating, 
that  all  persons  cutting  their  turf  in  the  month  of  March,  should  have  it  at  the  lowest 
price,  2s.  6d.  per  perch  ; that  every  man  putting  it  off  till  April,  should  be  raised  3d.  to  6d. 
a perch  ; and  that  those  who  put  it  off  till  May,  should  pay  one-thii’d  more  than  the  original 
price  ; and  in  June,  double  the  original  price.  I should  also  mention,  that  the  turf  j-egu- 
lation  does  not  apply  altogether  to  my  own  tenants,  because  I have  suppHed  all  the  people 
of  the  district  with  turf  since  I opened  these  communications  ; the  tenants  of  several  estates 
who  have  no  bog  are  supplied  from  mine,  and  my  own  tenants  only  pay  half  what  the 
strangers  pay,  sometimes  only  one-third ; the  strangers  pay  a rent  for  the  turf,  andtheoutlav 
on  the  banks,  and  other  necessary  expenses  ; the  tenants  only  pay  for  keeping  the  road  in 
repair. 

78.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  an  advantage, 
if  the  county  cess  and  other  charges  were  paid  by  the  landlord  instead  of  the  tenant  ? — In 
many  instances  it  would  possibly  be  an  advantage  ; but  while  the  present  law  continues,  it 
would  not  work  well.  If  the  cess-paycrs  sit  at  petty  sessions,  there  would  be  a great 
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19.  Suppose  that  eventually  they  come  upon  the  tenant,  tlo  yon  not  consider  that  the  T- '-t,  b.rt. 
pnncple  ol  the  landlord  advanomg  the  rate  in  tho  hrst  instance,  iould  bo  a beneflt  to  the 
tenant  ?-Yes  to  the  poor  tenant  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  July  oess  comes  .a  ttl  °vhen 
lie  poor  people  have  very  little  to  make  it,  and  just  at  that  time,  it  is  very  severolv  felt 

80.  In  the  case  of  new  works  presented  at  the  spring  assises,  the  levy  foiMAich  was 
made  in  the  ensuing  summer,  is  that  money  usually  accoiSltod  for  till  eio-ht  r,™,7i  V 
„i,ls-?-No,  not  till  nearly  eight  months  afteiids  ; with  respit 

presoulments  for  the  roads  and  repairing,  one  of  the  great  hardships  is,  that  t?“ e if  Z 
provision  ,n  re.ady  money  to  pay  the  labourers  employed  in  such  wmks  as  they  oLn  it 
,to  only  mode  in  which  they  are  paid  for  their  own  labour  and  the  laboi  of  Sir  ho  -seV 
IS  by  getting  provisions  on  credi  , through  the  means  of  the  contractor,  who  deducts  H Xu 
payment  is  made  a the  following  assizes,  if  the  work  is  approved  of.  charrinralway  a 
severe  and  ruinous  discount  over  and  above  the  actual  price  fi  which  the  same^pXvSons 
eeuH  bo  purchased  hy  i-eady  money;  and  if  the  work  is  not  approved  ofTy  tS  coZtv 
seiweyor,  » frequent  y happens  the  labourers  employed,  very  often  get  nothiS  “ all  if  the 
coatractor  happens  not  to  be  a solvent  person.  auii  tlie 

81.  Would  net  tliis  evil  be  to  a certain  degree  diminished,  if  tliore  were  a power  of 

sccountmg  at  the  October  quarter  sessions  for  the  works  duly  certified  ?-It  iniBldS  lA 
some  eases  an  advan  age,  but  in  practice  the  work  is  very  rarely  finished  in  tim^for  tlrt 
l™u  bog  m conclusion  to  state,  that  on  the  estate  upV  which  I live.  I cX  venTuXlo 
lay.  that  peep  e whom  I found  poor  and  wretched,  are  now,  compaa-ativdy  contented  and 
comfortable,  which  I attribute  to  constant  residence.  - contented  and 

[ The  loitness  ioUhdreii\~\ 

Major  General  Sir  John  Fox  JIaiyoyiie,  K.C.B.,  and  miltam  Thomae  Muhann,  esq;  47 

irrsk'  . ri  n e«rn  and  e-vammod.  SirJ.B»,g„/„,u.o.,. 

l-iS;  ••  S'lSsri 

Skunou  uaription  wMA  is  under  a distinct  act  if  SriS™  ” 

*t  is  yXll^^nligiXSirXcXmi  rtho'mo“"Th”"" 

proc'eedtVeXiXeneiXyin  thX*^^^  “ how  do  yon 

‘yfcgoveraSt  rd  Xii gereunmeiit,  yon  inolndo  both  those  made  exclusively 
it  thole  Xde  Wiom  we  mv„  X**®  ” *<=  government?- 

5.  Wess  the  I X X f ? T '"“'®  *“  “‘■‘'>1  % I"X. 

J»  maintain  them  ymmsXcs S™"®’ 
file  them,  and  .as  ivo  have  thom-ht  X a-  ° 1 1 ’ a wish  to 

»P  to  thorn,  injndicionsly,  but  if  they  wished  it  wc  have  given  them 

■areforoX to  XTOrfs"'’TO*mrr''  X “T  “■  y“““'  surveyor  would 

?■  How  is  L Xd  for  X mnmuim  the  roads  under  onr  department 'he  docs. 

'>•"0  for  us.  ■ '”  8™““%  gwe  him  a small  extra  allowance  for  any  work 

KpahXXleXh  XcTs1>  '”w  “PP'X'™?  X'?  ™“‘'°  Hirongh  tho  post-oflicc,  Kir  tlio 

»Mty  sXeytr  . W c7nX  Xit  X”  of  Miamoiit  to  pni;  that  wei  under 

,»p«rt  of  what  is  necesraX  and  • ? ■>'  X"  ™ ''09*0  “ ostimate,  and  a 

Im"  an  .authority  to  imoco'ed  ^ mvesligato  them  as  woH  as  wc  are  .able,  and  then  give 

bemXhXcLf°PmdX^‘°t  XX’ “ extra  remuneration 

'«■  Whicli  n “ X'hament,  he  is  required  to  do  tlrnt  duty. 

fccribod  as  jLr  roadXiXhe  “ 0^*'“ ’'O-''*  J“'' '“vo 

"«bedoneVaderXX„tvL  same,  but  the  ouo 

Ih  Have  you  any  lynrk  fxfini  f superintendent. 

«ads?_Yes;wehaJe.  ^ executed  under  your  directions  by  contract  for  the  repair  of 

>2.  Wiat  has  been  your  experience  with  regaard  to  work  done  by  conteact  ?_Onr  expo, 

2P 
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rience  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  is  a bad  system ; that  the  method  of  purchasiag  the  materialB 
by  contract,  and  laying  them  down  by  day  labour,  is  the  most  satisfactory.  We  havejjhaij 
cases  where  the  contract  system  has  been  strongly  pressed  upon  us  by  the  local  authorities 
and  we  thought  it  right  to  give  way  ; but  the  result  has  been,  that  the  roads  have  cost  more” 
and  were  much  worse  kept,  than  under  the  other  system. 

13.  Are  you  able  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  persons  actually  employed  in- laying 
down  the  materials  receive  payment — are  they  generally  paid  in  money  ? — All  that  are 
employed  under  us  are  paid  regularly  in  money.  Wo  have  a pay  clerk,  distinct  from  the 
superintendent  on  aH  occasions,  in  order  to  prevent  irregularities.  It  leads  to  a small  extra 
expense,  but  I tliink  it  an  advantage.  With  regard  to  tlie  system  generally  of  road  repair, 
a vast  deal  of  saving  might  be  made,  and  the  roads  much  better  kept,  wherever  there  could 
be  a large  quantity  comprised  in  one  compact  district  under  one  general  superintendent. 

14.  Upon  what  extent  of  district,  or  what  extent  of  road  do  you  think  one  superinten- 
dent would  be  able  to  inspect  the  repairs  ? — If  it  was  all  very  compact,  and  he  had  no  part  of 
the  road  more  than  ton  miles  from  the  place  where  he  resided,  there  is  no  amount  that 
could  be  comprised  within  that  compass  which  he  could  not  well  superintend ; but  if  it  were 
in  long  lines,  spread  out  over  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  he  could  not  efficiently  overlook  anything 
like  the  same  quantity  of  road. 

15.  If  the  superintendents  were  placed  pretty  equably  over  the  country,  within  about 
twenty  miles  of  each  other,  so  that  the  district  would  run  about  ten  miles,  with  a corps  of 
surveyors  going  constantly  round  to  examine  them,  do  you  consider  that  such  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  present  system  ? — A division  into  districts  of  that  natui'o  would  be 
tho  best  organisation  that  could  be  adopted. 

16.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  make  any  computation  of  what  might  be  about  the 
expense  of  such  superintendence  ? — It  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion ; for  instance,  in  the  county  of  Dublin  you  would  require  a person  of  superior  capabilities, 
but  the  general  expense  would  be  less  than  by  any  other  mode. 

1 7.  Would  it  be  greater  than  the  expense  which  is  incurred  at  present  ? — My  idea  was, 
with  regard  to  the  county  surveyors,  that  it  would  bo  a great  advantage  if  there  was  a 
general  superintendence  placed  over  the  whole  of  them,  leaving  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  presentment,  as  at  present,  in  the  grand  juries  and  local  authorities,  who  are  assumed 
to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  necessity  of  the  work,  and  of  the  funds  that  can  be  afforded; 
but  establishing  a general  superintendence  over  their  mode  of  executing  their  professional 
duties,  so  that  where  in  one  part  a good  system  was  adopted,  it  would  be  transferred  by 
those  means  to  another,  where  the  management  might  be  more  imperfect ; it  would  be  a 
means,  also,  by  tho  report  of  the  general  body  of  superintendents,  of  being  a check  upon 
the  general  body  of  the  county  surveyors,  creditable  and  encouraging  to  the  more  meritorious, 
and  stimulating  or  condemnatory  of  those  who  were  least  so. 

18.  One  class  of  roads  which  come  under  the  board  of  works  are  mail-coach  roads, 
reported  by  the  post-office  to  be  out  of  repair  ? — ^Ycs. 

19.  In  that  case,  is  it  compulsory  on  the  Board  of  Works  immediately  to  proceed  to  put  it 
in  repair  ? — Y cs,  unless  there  is  a doubt  of  the  capabihty  of  the  parties  in  charge  of  the  road  to 
repay  the  expense ; for  instance,  there  have  been  cases  of  complaints  of  the  state  of  turnpike 
trusts,  wliieh,  upon  inquiry,  did  not  appear  to  have  adequate  funds  to  repay  for  the  outlay, 
and  there  we  have  not  ventured  upon  it ; hut  in  cases  of  counties,  it  is  imperative  upon  us, 
and  we  always  do  it  to  the  extent  authorised  by  the  act.  There  lias  been  one  case  recently  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  where  the  road,  and  a very  important  one,  is  all  but  impassable, 
and  the  barony  not  considered  to  bo  able  to  pay  the  expense,  we  have  had  demands  upon  us  to 
do  permanent  works  which  we  did  not  think  the  act  authorised,  and  of  course  we  demurred. 

20.  From  what  official  at  the  post-office  do  those  demands  come  upon  the  boai'd? — Intbe 
name  of  tho  Postmaster-General. 

21.  Do  the  boai’d  feel  themselves  obliged,  in  cases  of  roads  where  there  are  no  turnpikes, 
to  act  upon  tho  demand  of  the  Postmaster-General  without  reference  to  tho  county  sur- 
veyors ? — No ; we  apply  to  the  county  surveyor,  in  the  first  instance,  for  a report  of  die 
cause  of  the  road  being  in  want  of  repair,  and  what  will  be  the  expense  of  putting  it  to 
rights,  and  how  he  proposes  to  do  it. 

22.  The  Board  of  Works  having  that  report,  does  that  road  remain  under  their  manage- 
ment?— No,  we  only  make  the  repairs,  and  make  a demand  for  tho  re-payment;  it  then 
reverts  back  again  to  the  body  under  whoso  management  it  was  previously.  I should  state 
that  tho  Lord  Lieutenant’s  sanction  is  required  in  all  ca^es. 

23.  What  power  of  advancing  money  for  drainage,  have  the  Commissioners  of  Pubuc 
Works,  under  the  first  public  works’  act  ? — The  commissioners,  by  the  act  of  1 and  2 Wro. 
IV.  cap.  33,  sec.  32,  may  make  loans  for  draining,  embanloing,  reclaiming,  or  other 
improvements  of  land,  on  tho  credit  of  a mortgage  on  the  said  land,  provided  the  improvement 
will  increase  the  value  of  such  land  in  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent,  on  tho  outlay.  In® 
money  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years  from  tho  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  with  5 per 
cent,  interest. 

24.  What  applications  have  you  had  under  that  act  ? We  have  only  had  three,  one  from 

Lord  Duncannon,  which  led  to  a considerable  improvement,  and  two  small  cascs._ 

25.  How  do  you  account  for  yom’  having  so  few  applications  under  the  provisions  of  that 
act ; can  you  in  any  manner  account  for  it  ? — One  impediment  is  the  amount  of  costs  oi 
entering  into  the  required  security,  which  will  be  nearly  the  same  for  a very  large,  as  for  a 
small  loan,  and  consequently  might  bo  excessive  in  tho  latter  case.  That  part  of  the  a^ 
also  is  oiJy  applicable  to  individuals.  Wherever  the  drainage  be  connected  ww 
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different  properties,  it  could  not  be  nppM  at  all  for  want  of  power  to  deal  with  any  other  19ii  Jama,,,  laid, 

pi'operty  than  that  of  the  apphcants.  That  clause  of  the  act  can  only  be  put  into  operation,  

therefore,  where^he  entire  measure  is  comprehended  upon  a property  under  the  sole  power  . ^7. 

of  one  individual,  which  necessarily  limits  the  operation  of  it  to  comparatively  small 
measures ; and  again,  as  the  cost  of  entering  into  security  is  considerable,  where  the  work  w t aMvtdu 
is  small,  it  makes  that  power  scarcely  applicable.  ‘ ' 

26.  [ To  Mr.  MulvMa/.l  Will  you  state  what  are  the  general  principal  provisions  of  the 
last  drainage  act?— The  general  provisions  of  the  drainoago  act  contemplate  a system  of 
producing  co-operatioa  amongst  the  proprietors  of  lands ; and  for  this  purpose  there  are 
numerous  preliminaries  required  by  the  act  to  give  publicity  to  every  proceeding  up  to  the 
stage  of  the  parties  having  full  information  before  them,  which  is  the  time  for  mving  their 
assent  in  writing  to  the  execution  of  the  works.  The  preliminaiies  are,  that  upon  the 
receipt  of  a memorial  from  any  party  interested  in  the  drainage,  accompanied  by  a deiiosit 
of  a sum  of  money  for  the  expense  of  a survey,  an  engineer  is  sent  down  to  report  upon 
the  feasibility  of  the  measure,  the  expense  of  it,  and  the  probable  benefit.  That  report  is 
ftirnished  to  the  parties  interested,  and,  if  we  approve  of  the  measure,  is  printed.  Wo  have 
adopted  the  jjracticc  of  printing  it,  with  a little  diagram  of  the  work  to  be  executed,  and  it 
is.  when  furnished  to  the  parties,  accompanied  with  a letter  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
board.  If  the  board  approve  of  the  measure,  the  parties  are  called  upon  to  deposit  the 
sum  requisite  for  further  preliminaries.  If  they  do  so,  those  preliminaries  are  gone  throutyh, 
irhich  consist  of  a valuation  of  the  lands  to  bo  drained  or  improved,  ascertaining  from 
repute  the  title  of  each  landlord  and  tenant  on  the  lands,  the  preparation  of  ' schedules 
containing  tliis  information,  and  the  deposit  of  those  documents  before  the  parties  for  six 
weeks,  after  which,  holding  a meeting  at  which  parties  may  make  any  objections  and  brino- 
forward  evidence  to  prove  that  any  thing  in  the  proceeding  has  been  wrong,  or  requires 
correction.  Then  we  receive  the  assent  of  the  proprietors.  The  next  proc°eeding  is  the 
publication  of  a declaration  by  the  commissioners,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land  to  be  drained,  to  which  declaration  there  is  an  apiieal 
to  the  assistant  barrister  on  matters  of  law  or  fact.  Wo  then  publish  a Jinal  notice,  Wd 
commence  to  look  for  money.  The  provisions  of  the  act,  as  regards  money,  give  pow’er  to 
borrow  from  any  one  upon  transferable  certificates.  There  are  some  anticipated  difficulties 
about  the  transfer,  both  as  regards  the  stamp  duty,  and  as  to  its  being  necessary  to  record 
the  transfer  m our  office.  There  is  also  a power  given  to  the  Board  oV  Works,  and  to  tlic 
Loan  Commissioners  to  lend  money  for  these  mcasm’cs  upon  the  class  of  security  created  by 
this  act. 

27.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  stamp  ?— They  are  anticipated,  rather  than 
easting  difficulties,  upon  the  transfer;  there  is  not  much  difficulty  as  to  the  stamp  duty  upon 
the  certificate  originally,  but  upon  the  transfer  from  one  party  to  another,  it  is  supposed  to 
render  it  more  difficult  to  procure  money,  and  increase  the  expense ; and  it  is  very  desirable 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  money  when  once  the  measure  is  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, assented  to  by  the  proprietors,  and  determined  upon  by  the  commissioners. 

28.  In  fact,  there  is  to  be  a stamp  duty  upon  the  transfer  ? — On  the  certificate  first,  and 

on  the  transfer  afterwards.  The  provisions  as  to  the  execution  of  the  work  appear  to  be 
sufficient.  ^ ^ 


_ 29.  What  are  those  provisions ; who  is  to  execute  the  work  ?— The  Drainaee  Commis- 
Sioners,  being  the  Board  of  Works,  and  myself. 

30.  Are  they  bound  by  the  estimate  they  have  made  ?— They  are  not  bound  by  tho 
estimate  lurther  than  their  approval  of  the  measure,  before  they  undertake  it,  and  their 
responsibility,  as  a board,  is  concerned.  The  objects  of  the  act,  I should  state,  are,  the 
arainage  oi  lands,  and_m  some  cases  the  improvement  of  internal  navigations  in  coniunction 
with  It,  and  the  formation  of  reservoirs  for  improving  mill  power. 

31.  With  regard  to  the  repayment,  how  is  that  provided  for  ?_It  is  to  bo  in  such  instal- 

ments as  the  board  shall  &x  (commencing  after  tho  completion  of  the  work)  when  making 
me  award,  wtaoli  award  ffxes  tho  precise  amount  which  each  proprietor  is  to  pay,  having 
reforenco  to  the  boneiit  conferred.  We  have  generally  anticipated  that  bv  making  the 
nstalments  extend  to  ten  yeai’s  after  the  completion  of  the  worles,'  all  the  advantage  which 
eoald  bo  desired  m ordinary  cases,  wonid  be  obtained.  The  power  of  fixing  the  time  for 
bSwed  ° of  tlio  treasury,  if  public  money  is  to  bo 


32.  By  whom  are  those  instalments  to  he  paid  ?_By  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  the  class 
or  persons  descrihod  m the  act,  the  lowest  interest  constituting  a proprietor  being  forty 
J™.  >“  o 'oose,  or  a lease  for  ever.  Tho  interest  above  tliat  is  that  of  a 

proprietor  in  fee,  a fee  farm  grant,  &c, 

ren?9  by  wliioh  the  proprietors  may  be  repaid  a portion  of  it  by  increased 

H’liffl-e  the  lands  are  leased,  the  board  shall,  on  due  consi- 
tZ  w i n “ °f  ‘lie  ivorks,  fix  the  increased  rent  which  the  tenant  under 

tlie  lease  shall  pay  for  the  iiiiprovemcut. 

previous  advances  up  to  commencing  operations  are  repaid  to  memorialists 
modZn  WP??  “f  “le  works?— Yes,  and  charged  to  the  general  account.  The 

wertliv  of  II  ^ I-  ‘untcmplatod  to  be  executed  in  tho  first  instance,  ni.ay  be 

feiiiS  “m‘1911.  Wo  propose  to  adopt  the  system  of  task-work  under  a good  snpcriii- 
loolTof  employing  tile  inhabitants  of  tlie  district,  and  probably  supplying  the  necessary 
labour  of  II  under  good  suporintcndcncc,  improving  the  Inabits  of 

le  people ; that  js,  as  regards  earth-work,  excavations,  and  works  of  a similar  class. 

2P2 
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'35.  I believe  there  is  a power,  bn  the  part  of  the  commissioners,  to  extend  their  inquiries 
beyond  the  mere  drainage  mentioned  in  the  memorial? — The  power  of  defining  the  district 
is  vested  in  the  commissioners ; they  may  extend  it  to  all  the  lands  to  which  facility  for 
improvements  would  be  afforded,  or  which  would  necessai’ily  be  improved  by  the  works 
about  to  be  made  to  improve  the  district  for  which  the  memorial  was  presented. 

36.  Though  they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  memorial  ? — Yes,  certainly  ; but  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  work  shall  be  undertaken,  will  still  depend  upon  our  receiving  the 
assent  of  the  proprietors,  of  two-thirds  in  extent,  of  the  lands  to  be  improved. 

37.  'VVhat  are  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  regai-d  to  the  future  maintenance  of  the 
works  ? — In  all  eases  the  Drainage  Commissioners  are  to  call  a meeting  of  the  proprietors 
and  trustees  are  to  be  elected  out  of  tlieir  own  body,  who  have  all  the  powers  of  the 
commissioners  subsequently,  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  works. 

38.  That  being  done,  and  all  the  payments  having  been  made,  their  connexion  with  the 
commissioners  ceases? — Yes,  their  connexion  ceases  after  the  malting  of  the  award,  except 
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fa.  repayment ; there  is  no  control  oyer  the  trustees  in  cases  where  reservoirs  or  navigations 
are  made ; the  conservancy  is  vested  m the  commissioners.  ® 

39.  Supposing  drains  made  on  a large  scale,  how  are  they  to  be  kept  in  a fit  state, 
is  ,t  by  presentments  ?— By  the  trustees,  by  a rate  to  bo  levied  on  all  the  nronertv 

benefited.  i i J" 

40.  When  did  that  act  come  into  operation,  and  what  has  been  done  under  it’—It  come 
into  operation  in  August,  1842,-  and  this  paper  contains  an  abstract  of  the  state  and  nrogress 
of  the  different  moasiiros  under  consideration— [ The  witness  delivmil  in  the  annexed  nanS-  l 
The  return  of  advantage  or  profit  there  stated,  is  not  the  gross  imnrovement  b.,i  C '1  liT' 
faprovedrontalvalueofthelands.  [«r  J»/,n  B„r„„o.  must  L undeS^^ 

are  not  all  going  on.  Reports  have  been  made,  but  they  may  or  mav  not  be  follewed  , 
[Ur.  This  is  a list  of  the  applications,  and  .an  abstoct  of  the  reports  which  liaTe 

been  made;  the  expenses  seem  to  run  from  £2  to  £3  an  acre;  and  the  periodical  loss  of 
ovr,r\s  IS  fromicntlv  m one  venr  more  t.hfin  ^ 


Aug.,  1842,  and  the  present  date,  igth  Jan.,  1844-. 


OBSEEVAT.IONS. 


The  preliminary  proceedings  are  co 
picted,  and  endeavours  being  made 
procure  the  money,  previous  to  co 
mencing  the  work. 

The  prelirainai’y  proceedings  neai 


fhe  report  complete  and  published; 
further  steps  taken  by  the  parties 


report  published,  and  the  parties 
ated  their  intention  of  proceeding. 


The  report  has  on 


Report  not  yet  pubhshed. 
Report  not  yet  published. 


Report  not  yet  published. 


Report  not  yet  published. 

Report  not  yet  completed, 
lieport  not  yet  published, 
pplication  to  form  a reservoir,  i 
le  water-power  and  make  it 
le  new  power  will  be  85  per 
mum  cheaper  tliau  steam  pov 
Survey  not  yet  completed. 

Report  not  yet  completed. 
Report  not  yet  published. 
Survey  not  yet  complete. 
Survey  not  yet  commenced. 
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41.  Do  you  think  you  shall  be  able  to  effect  those  lai’ge  drainages  wi^in  £3  an  acre?-. 
Yes,  the  rate  is  stated  in  the  table  ; there  is  one  at  £25  per  acre,  but  that  is  lor  some  sloli 
land  at  Cork ; we  have  some  very  large  cases  as  to  mud  land,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  at 
Ballyteague  and  Kilmannock,  and  one  at  Cork.  , -r,.  i , 

■ 42.  How  far  have  you  proceeded  in  any  of  the  cases  ? — -The  Blackwater  case  is  the  only 
one  which  has  gone  so  far,  as  to  be  ready  to  go  to  work  ; it  extends  over  3,851  acres,  at  an 
estimate  of  £10,000  ; we  have  published  oui’  final  notice,  and  are  now  looking  for  money, 
The  course  adopted  about  the  money,  is  to  issue  a circular  to  the  proprietors  in  the  district, 
in  the  first  instance,  offering  to  them  the  preference  of  advancing  the  money,  at  wliatever 
rate  of  interest  money  can  ho  had  in  the  market ; we  wanted  £10,000,  wc  sent  circulars  to 
each  party,  and  we  have  only  had  officially,  an  offer  of  a £1,000,  but  others  have  been 
spoken  of,  and  we  are  now  advertising  in  tho  newspapers.  n • w 

43.  How  many  proprietors  have  you  engaged  in  it  ? — I should  mi^  forty.  ^ 

44.  How  many  of  those  have  proposed  to  advance  ? — But  one  officially,  tlmt  is  by  letter, 
he  has  offered  il,000  at  £5  per  cent. ; another,  who  is  not  a proprietor,  within  the  terms 
of  the  act,  verbally  offered  £3,000  or  £4,000,  at  four  and  a-half  per  cent,  hut  he  has  not 
followed  up  his  offer  by  a ■written  application,  but  we  wish  and  hope  to  get  it  at  four  per 
cent.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state,  that  three  tenants  in  that  district,^  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  section  in  the  act  which  empowers  them,  instead  ot  having  their  rent 
raised,  to  advance  the  quota  necessary,  for  their  portion  of  the  land,  there  are  two  other 
cases  in  a very  forward  state,  one  at  Ardee,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  where  a second  survey 
has  been  made  ; and  one  at  Borrisokane,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  there  is  every 

anticipation  among  the  pai’ties  themselves,  that  they  will  proceed  this  year. 

45  Have  any  practical  difficulties  in  the  working  of  the  act  mtervened  — The  chief 
difficulty  has  been  delay  from  the  tedious  nature  of  the  preliminary  proceedings ; that  may 
be  partially  remedied  after  the  act  has  been  established,  to  some  degree,  by  malcing  the  first 
and  second  survey  go  together.  lu  consequence  of  our  adopting  the  course  of  separate 
surveys  which  at  tKe  commencement  of  the  act,  until  the  parties  understand  clearly  its 
operation,  is  perhaps  the  best,  there  is  frequently  from  a year  to  a year  and  a-half  lost, 
between  the  application  and  being  ready  to  go  on. 

- 4(5,  You  think  that  can  be  remedied  without  any  alteration  of  the  act . — Yes,  by  parties 
advancing  the  funds  necessary  for  both  deposits  in  the  first  instance  ; there  is  such  a power 
given  to  the  grand  jury,  in  cases  where  they  present  memorials ; and  there  is  a power  given 
to  us'  to  deposit  both  sets  of  documents  together.  We  have  had  one  application  under  the 
reservoir  clauses  for  the  Dodder,  near  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  is  a very  extensive  measure; 
there  are  about  twenty-eight  mills  upon  it,  with  a fall  of  37  0 feet ; tho  report  is  not  complete, 
but  a reservoir,  containing  142  acres  is  proposed  to  _be  made  near  the  source  of  the 
Dodder,  which  wfil  contain  a supply  for  four  months  in  the  year,  at  the  driest  periods; 
and  affording  a constant  and  regular  power  throughout  the  yeai’,  for  one-tenth  the  cost  of 
steam  power.  . . , , ^ ^ 

47.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  country,  are  you  of  opimon_  that  there  are  large  tracts 

of  laud  upon  which,  what  I may  call  agricultural  drainage,  that  is  drainage  for  agricultural 
purposes,  could  he  beneficially  employed  with  a prospect  of  a fair  return,  and  does  any 
improvement  appear  to  you  to  be  wanting  in  the  law  upon  this  subject? — I kno-w  there  sue 
many  vast  tracts  of  the  country  in  which  a tenacious  subsoil  exists,  such  as  the  counties 
Leitrim,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Wexford,  &c.,  whore  the  lands  are  not  yielding  any  thing  like 
what  they  are  capable  of,  and  it  appears  that  there  is  both  a want  of  some  court  oi  arbi- 
trament standing  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  in  the  execution  of  such  works,  where 
one  party  desiring  the  improvement,  the  other  should  on  certain  conditions  he  compelled 
to  concur,  advantages  being  conferred  on  both.  And  there  is  a want  of  easy  modes 
of  raising  capital  upon  the  securities  necessary  ; one  gentleman  informed  me,  that  he  makes 
£100  per  cent,  of  his  under  drainage ; he  is  both  proprietor  and  occupier, _ and  ther^re 
reaps  the  gross  advantages.  This  mode  is  not  by  raising  stones,  but  by  using  dry  tur!  m 
clay  lands,  and  ho  offered  to  show  me  his  accounts.  , 

48.  From  your  experience,  do  you  conceive  that  if  the  government  ■were  enablecl,  an 
induced  to  make  advances  upon  proper  security,  to  individuals  for  agricultural  dr^ua^e, 
receiving  £3  or  £4  per  cent.,  that  proprietors  would  generally  be  incliued  to  apply  iw 
such  advances,  the  increased  profit  enabling  them  very  easily  to  pay  it? — 

hut  that  such  moans  would  be  very  much  resorted  to,  hut  there  is  a great  dinicu  y 
managing  tho  details  in  lending  money  to  numerous  small  parties  for  such  purposes, 
allude  to  tho  present  state  of  the  law ; it  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  make  alteration 
the  law  to  meet  that  difficulty.  . . i «t,,i 

49.  My  question  was  principally  with  this  view — supposing  all  difficulties  removed, 

power  given  which  could  be  acted  upon,  would  the  return,  in  your  opunion,  bo  such  as 
enable  parties  to  pay  a moderate  interest  for  the  money  advanced  ? — Amply  so  I ^ 
sufficient  to  pay  off  both  principal  and  interest  in  a few  years,  and  to  leave  a permanen  y 
improved  income  afterwards.  , . . j ;f 

50.  Might  not  the  difficulties  of  entering  into  security  for  it  bo  very  much_ 

when  the  government  so  advanced  tho  money,  there  was  given  to  it  a priority  over 
claims  ? — That  would  at  once  remove  that  difficulty ; but  there  would  ho,  as  you  aro  aw 
very  groat  difficulty  in  passing  an  act  to  that  effect,  from  the  opposition  on  the 
mortgagees,  although  I think  it  would  essentially  improve  the  security  of  the  , 

I take  it  that  the  difficulties  of  title  might  be  got  over  by  an  extension  of  the  very  prin 
adoptfd  in  the  drainage  act.  John  Such  a power  'would  be  very 
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geous  in  many  ways.  Fir.st,  it  would  bo  a test  of  your  own  report,  you  would  bo  peculiarly 
loath  to  report  an  increased  value,  if  made  responsible  for  it,  as  you  would  be  by  tohing  tbo 
improved  land  as  your  sole  security,  [ilfr.  Mulvany^ — There  arc  some  circumstances 
conuected  with  the  tenancies  oi  flooded  lands,  paa-ticularly  those  called  turlouo'hs,  which  I 
think  may  be  worthy  of  attention.  Furloughs  are  great  basins  in  a cavernous  country,  into 
Tvhich  rivers  flow,  without  any  other  outlet  than  open  fissures  or  passages  in  the  rock 
beneath.  Some  of  the  finest  lauds  ozist  in  these  turloughs,  but  they  arc  liable  to  inundation 
at  almost  any  period  of  the  year,  from  the  river  flowing  into  them  without  any  outlet  for  it. 
They  are  then  converted  into  lakes  for  several  months.  The  tenancy  is  of  a very  gambling 
nature,  whether  under  the  landlord  directly,  or  the  sub-tenant.  Tbc  parties  take  it  upon  the 
chance  of  having  a crop,  and  sometimes  even  venture  to  till  the  land,  when  frequently  their 
^rhole  crop  and  labour  are  lost ; and  yet  I have  been  informed,  that  in  some  places  the  rents  are 
secured  by  the  previous  passing  of  notes,  or  sometimes  by  a deposit  of  money.  In  Turlouo-h- 
more,  in  the  county  Galway,  a case  now  under  consideration,  there  is  a basin  of  this  description 
of  about  1,100  Irish  acres ; it  is  at  present,  I presume,  not  worth  more,  and  it  is  not  let  for 
more,  on  an  average  of  yeajs,  than  10s.  an  acre,  and  every  peasant  in  the  country  would 
state  his  willingness  to  give  30s.  an  acFo  for  it,  if  free  from  flood.  The  mere  cutting  of  a 
passage  necessary  to  free  it  would  cost  from  £8,000  to  £10,000  ; but  that  passage  would 
free  3,000  or  4,000  acres  more,  besides  becoming  a vent  for  it.  The  1,100  acres  in  the 
basin  itself,  however,  would  be  improved  say  £1,000  per  annum;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  moment  it  was  reheved  from  flood,  it  would  be  turned  into  tillage,  and 
the  ralue  of  the  crops  would,  in  one  year,  certainly  in  two  years,  pay  the  whole  expense 
of  the  proceeding. 

51.  In  what  counties  are  those  turloughs  found  ?— Galway,  Mayo,  Clai’e,  and  Roscommon 

very  frequently  in  the  limestone  districts ; and  those  lands  would  all  afford  employment  for  a 
part  of  tlie  over  population  of  those  districts.  There  is  one  observation  I intended  making  with 
reference  to  the  execution  of  those  works,  and  the  repayment  of  the  borrowed  monies,  the 
improvement  itself,  by  extending  the  period  of  ro-paymont,  in  proportion  as  the  per  centao-e 
will  pay  for  itsplf— that  is,  the  annual  instalments  of  principal  and  interest  will  be  paid, 
generally  spealdng,  by  the  annual  profit. 

52.  You  propose,  as  far  as  you  can,  to  apportion  your  instalments  in  that  way  ?— Yes,  to 
accomplish  that  object. 

53.  What  is  the  system  of  grants  made  in  assistance  to  new  works,  for  instance,  roads  and 
bridges,  under'  the  public  works’  act? — [Yh*  John  Burgoyne.l — The  requisites  are,  that  the 
work  should  bo  one  of  public  utility,  and  that  the  parties  should  subscribe  an  equal  amount 
to  that  which  shall  be  granted. 

54.  At  first,  I believe,  the  county  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  parties,  is  that  the  ease  now  ? 

No ; at  first  county  presentments,  or  funds  collected  in  any  way  otherwise  than  from  govern- 
ment, were  admitted  as  contributions,  but  for  four  or  five  years  the  regulation  of  the  treasury 
has  required  that  the  contributions  should  be  exclusively  from  individuals. 

55.  What  was  the  amount  originally  appropriated  for  those  works  ; and  has  any  grant 
been  added,  and  what  is  the  state  of  the  fund  now  ? — The  fund  originally  appropriated 
under  the  1st  and  2nd  of  William  the  4th,  chapter  33,  was  £.50,000;  secondly,  a further 
sum  IS  provided  by  the  act  of  the  1st  of  Victoria,  chapter  21,  £50,000,  and  a portion  of  tlio 
sum  of  £50,000,  provided  by  the  act  of  tbo  1st  and  2nd  of  Victoria,  chapter  S8,  £4,000  ; 
Md,  subsequently,  by  the  act  of  last  session,  there  was  a further  sum  of  £21,000;  that  makes 
the  whole  £125,000,  which  has  been  available  and  nearly  expended  long  since,  in  the  twelve 
years  and  a-half,  since  the  establishment  of  the  board. 

56.  What  is  the  sum  at  present  to  be  expended,  or  that  is  not  as  yet  promised  ? 

The  whole  of  the  grant  funds. 

Grants  sanctioned, 


Savings,  or  not  called  for, 


Applications  received,  and  still  waiting  to  be  disposed  of,  - 


Considered  to  be  now  disposable,  - 

57. _  Has  there  been  any  intimation  received  as  to  the  continuation  of  this  fund  ? It  has 

been  mtimated  to  the  board  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  that  no  further  grant  funds  are 
to  bo  expected  to  be  provided. 

58.  Have  you  had  any  statement  laid  before  you;  or  are  you  able  to  say  how  far  those 
grants  liave  been  advantageous,  either  in  the  improvement  of  the  country,  or  in  occasioning 

e expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  upon  the  roads?— We  have  reported,  year  after 
yeai',  the  great  utility  of  this  grant  fund ; aaid  I have  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  it  might 
j benefit  to  the  country,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 

MU  tne  advantages  produced  by  the  expenditure.  The  application  of  the  fund  has  been  in 
the  ^ uncidtivatcd  districts,  and  the  establishment  of  small  piers  upon 

charge  for  quayage,  do  you  interfere  in  that  ? — Wo 
the  ^ ^ necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  works  themselves.  We  have 

po-wer  to  establish  tolls  upon  many  of  the  quays,  on  whicii  public  money  lias_bcen 


£125,000 

117,600 


£7,400 

4,500 


£11,900 

3,800 


£8,100 


19i/i  January^  1844. 

47. 

SirJ.Burgoyne,K.c.B. 

and 

W.  T.Mulvany,esq. 
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\Qth  January,  1844. 

47. 

SirJ.Burgoyiie,K.c.B. 
\V.  T.  Mulvany,  esq. 


expended ; but  merely  for  their  maintenance,  not  for  revenue.  One  of  the  useful  effects 
of  the  grant  fund  has  been,  that  of  establishing  roads  through  wild  countries,  previously 
without  communications,  and  Avhich,  for  very  many  years,  would  have  remained  shut  out 
from  improvements,  without  that  assistance  from  government. 

60.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  advance  of  money,  by  the  way  of  loan,  can  never 
effectually  ensure  the  opening  of  roads  and  building  piers,  from  the  dithculty  of  repaying  the 
instalments  upon  those  loans  ? — The  loans  for  roads  have  always  been  applied  for  by  grand 
juries,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  repayment  there.^ 

61.  Do  you  thinh  that  the  principle  of  requiring  individual  subscriptions  applies  equally 
to  the  improvement  of  harbours,  as  it  docs  to  roads  ? — That  is  hardly  for  me  to  say ; the 
Treasury  and  Parliament  are  the  best  judges  of  that.  Wc  see  the  very  great  advantage  of 
those  works,  and  have  always  pressed  upon  the  Treasury,  tho  importance  of  Parliament 
conceding  what  they  can  for  the  purpose. 

62.  The  advancement  of  public  money  by  way  of  loan  cannot  operate  to  any  great  extent 
in  opening  roads  through  wild  countries  as  grants  may  ? — The  districts  most  requiring  to  be 
opened  are  those  least  able  to  incur  the  charge  of  a large  debt. 

63.  Do  you  think  that  a small  sum,  in  the  way  of  grant,  would  produce  a great  benefit?— 
The  larger  the  sum  the  greater  the  amount  of  benefit ; but  I believe  that  very  small  grants, 
in  many  cases,  may  confer  very  great  advantages,  and  induce  proprietors  to  come  forward 
more  readily ; so  that  a small  advance,  as  a commencement,  may  load  to  works  being  c.vccuted 
of  more  extended  advantage. 

64.  In  the  case  of  piers,  the  stoppage  of  grants  of  public  money  will  operate  as  a great 
discouragement  to  the  erection  of  those  visetul  buildings  ? — It  will  be  the  want  of  tho  means 
of  encouragement.  You  cannot  call  it  a discouragement. 

65.  Is  not  the  Fishery  Board  placed  under  your  inspection?— Yes. 

66.  Is  there  any  improvement  with  regard  to  piers  or  small  harbours,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  fishing,  which  you  could  suggest  ? — Nothing,  but  the  greatest  possible  liberality  in 
contributing  towards  their  formation.  There  is  no  case  where  a fishery^  pier  has  been 
established,  where  it  has  not  been  turned  to  very  great  benefit ; also  for  agriculture,  audfor 
the  export  of  agricultural  produce.  • [Mr.  Mulvany.']--!^  every  case  where  1 have  seen  it, 
it  has  formed  a little  settlement,  even  in  the  poorest  districts. 

67.  Is  there  any  sufficient  means  of  keeping  those  piers  in  order  at  present? — [&>  John 

Burgoipie.'] Wherever  we  have  had  the  construction  of  piers,  there  has  always  been  a 

provision  for  their  maintenance.  If  constructed  under  the  old  fishery  hoai’d,  there  was  no 
provision  made,  and  there  is  a great  impression  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  government  to 
maintain  them.  [Mr.  Mulvany.'] — Parties  are  deterred  from  proceeding,  in  consequence  of 
the  ratio  of  the  fund  claimed  by  the  existing  board.  They  I'cquire  a moiety  from  the 
proprietor  on  the  spot  where  the  pier  is  to  be  erected,  and  that  often  leads  to  inconvenience, 
a site  being  selected,  because  the  party  who  has  the  most  convenient  site  will  not  advance 
the  money.  The  most  remote  and  wild  headlands,  near  offings,  arc  the  places  where 
fishery  piers  would  often  bo  the  most  valuable ; and  yet  where  individuals  have  necessarily 
the  least  interest  in  promoting  them. 

68.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  interest  charged  upon  loaais  by  your  board  ? — [&>  John 
Burgoyne^ — Of  late  years  never  less  than  £5  per  cent. 

69.  What  had  been  the  rate  previously  ? — In  a few  instances  as  low  as  £4  per  cent. 

70.  What  was  the  reason  of  the  change  ? — The  goveniment  became  more  stringent  in 
their  terms  than  they  had  been  before. 

71.  Suppose  money  to  be  borrowed  by  the  government  on  exchequer  bills,  what  would 
he  the  profit  on  the  whole  of  the  operations  ? — By  a retmui  ordered  by  tho  House  of 
Commons,  3rd  May,  1843,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  the  profit  up  to  that 
time  was  calculated  at  £33,000. - 

72.  What  became  of-the  profits? — The  original  act  contemplated  the  expense  of  our 
hoard  being  paid  out  of  tho  profits,  but  it  was  abandoned  during  the  time  that  Lord 
Monteaglc  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  because,  as  we  had  so  many  other  duties  to  do, 
besides  that  of  loans,  it  was  considered  to  he  unreasonable  to ' put  all  the  expense  upon  that 
fund. 

73.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  loans  outstanding  at  present  ? — There  is  a principal  sum 
of  £457,837  of  loans  now  outstanding,  including  £60,000  of  tho  advance  of  £100,000  made 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  under  a special  arrangement. 

74.  What  has  been  the  amount  of  the  loans  since  the  formation  of  the  board? — Thei’e 
has  been  a gross,  amount  of  loans  sanctioned  of  £994,835,  including  £100,000  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Of  that  amount  there  has  been  relinquished  by  the  parties 
£57,769,  or  not  called  for. 

75.  What  system  of  account  do  you  adopt  between  you  and  the  counties ; in  what 
manner  do  you  keep  the  accounts,  is  there  an  account  of  each  separate  loan? — Yes,  there 
is  an  account  of  each  separate  loan  in  our  books. 

76.  Do  you  furnish  the  counties  -with  a copy  of  it  ? — No,  the  original  presentment  points 
out  exactly  how  it  is  to  be  repaid ; we  keep  tho  account,  and  we'  hold  that  the  treasurer 
should  keep  one,  that  they  should  be  a check  on  each  other.  Where  the  counties  wish  for 
any  information,  we  provide  it  in  any  way  they  wish  ; but  we  should  thinlc  it  a bad  mode  it 
we  were  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  accounts,  and  that  the  treasurer  did  not  keep  any. 

77.  To  what  body,  or  to  what  incUvidual,  are  the  repayments  now  made? — To  the  Pay- 
master of  Civil  Services.  There  has  been  a new  arrangement  made ; wc  send  the  certificate 
to  the  Paymaster  of  Civil  Services,  and  he  coiiecis. 
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78.  In  what  waj  is  your  demand  made  to  the  grand  jury  at  each  assizes  ; is  it  in  one  l9</t  January,  1844. 

sum,  or  so  3nuch  on  account  of  each  work,  according  to  the  instalments  specified  in  the  ■' 

original  presentment? — There  is  no  demand  made  unless  in  cases  of  defaults,  which  are  . ^ 

Tory  rare.  The  original  presentment  authorises  the  entire  levy  at  the  stipulated  periods,  SwJ.Burgoyne.K.c.B. 
^itb  interest;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  pay  it  in  accordingly,  without  any  -w.  T.  Mdvany  esq 
further  authority  from  the  grand  jury. 

79.  What  is  the  system  adopted  in  regard  to  the  Shannon  navigation  ; is  it  the  same  as 
under  the  public  works’  act  ? — The  claim  of  the  Shannon  Commission  on  the  counties  is 
on  quite  a different  footing.  The  original  presentment  is  for  the  whole  amount,  but  the 
expenditure  being  with  the  commissioners,  and  the  instalments  depending  upon  the  progress 
of  the  outlay,  a distinct  certificate  is  necessary  from  the  commissioners  for  each.  These 
varying  instalments  involve  a very  complicated  account,  which  is  kept  by  the  commissioners, 
and  an  abstract  transmitted  to  the  grand  juries  each  half-year. 

80.  There  has  been  a question  about  the  completion  of  the  survey,  with  a memoir,  as  a 
geological  survey  ; are  you  of  opinion  that  the  completion  of  that  survey,  as  proposed,  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  country  ? — I am  quite  satisfied  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible 
advantage,  but  more  particularly  that  part  which  relates  to  what  is  called  the  contouring  ot 
the  country.  It  would  afford  such  a detail  of  levels  as  would  enable  a very  excellent  opinion 
to  be  formed  of  any  public  work,  and,  by  a simple  examination  of  the  maps,  thus  save  great 
expenses  in  preliminary  inquiries. 

81.  Is  the  present^  survey  upon  a sufficiently  large  scale?— The  projection  of  the 
ordnance  survey  is  quite  sufficient,  I imagine,  to  enable  the  contouring  to  be  added. 

82.  Is  it  sufficiently  large  to  judge  of  it  in  planning  a public  work  ? — Y es,  a six-inch  scale 
is  sufficient  for  most  works  of  lengthened  lines,  as  roads,  railways,  &c. ; for  especial  objects, 
the  scale  can  be  readily  enlarged.  The  ordnance  survey,  in  its  present  state,  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  in  public  works,  and  these  contour  lines  would  make  it  perfect. 

[ The  witnesses  withdrew^ 

William  Galwey,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  48. 

1.  I believe  you  are  interested  in  the  moiety  of  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  esq. 

which  has  been  recently  let  to  Mr.  Dyas  ? — Yes,  Darvistown  and  Parristown. 

2.  What  is  your  interest  in  that  estate  ? — I have  an  interest  during  the  life  of  one  person, 

Mr.  Lynch ; I bought  an  annuity  upon  it. 

3.  When  the  lease  of  those  two  places  expired,  what  was  the  course  taken  with  a view  to 
its  renewal  ? — It  was  a lease  of  sixty-ohe  years,  which  expired  the  1st  of  May  ; and  Mr. 

Smith,  on  behalf  of  a gentleman  in  America,  a Mr.  Lynch,  whose  life  estate  I have  pur- 
chased, and  myself  went  down  to  take  possession. 

4.  Did  you  get  possession  ? — Not  of  all  the  land.  SeeMrjyCiUagkan's 

5.  What  passed  upon  that  occasion? — We  went  first  to  Parristown,  which  was  inhabited 

by  persons  of  the  name  of  Reilly, — it  was  more  convenient  to  go  in  that  direction  than  the  / 
other, — and  we  demanded  possession  ; after  some  altercation  they  refused  it ; of  course  we 
went  then  to  the  other  part.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  the  lessee  who  held  the  entire,  and  he 
under-let  to  the  other  men. 

6.  Who  did  you  find  in  possession  at  Darvistown? — There  were  either  three  or  four 

tenants ; there  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Wheeler,  a man  of  the  name  of  Smith,  Patrick  Patrick  Smiik’s 

Smith,  I think,  and  there  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Monaghan,  and  there  was  another  man  Evidence.  ‘ * 
whose  name  I forget,  for  Mr.  Hopkins  had  kept  part  of  these  lands,  fifty  acres  of  them,  in  /CWh.  44./ 

his  own  possession,  and  he  set  the  good-will  of  it  for  half  a year,  to  a man  of  the  name  of  ^ 

Conlan ; and  there  was  a herdsman  there,  and  one  man  who  seemed  a labourer,  who  had  a 
cabin  in  a corner. 

7.  Did  you  get  possession  of  Darvistown  ? — We  did. 

8.  Was  any  arrangement  made  with  the  tenants  at  that  time  ? — The  lands  were  advertised 
to  be  let;  the  whole  of  them  were  advertised  before  that,  but  we  found  it  would  be  necessary 
to  advertise  the  part  that  we  got  possession  of  anew,  and  that  was  Darvistown ; and  we  let 
the  parties  into  possession  of  their  houses  and  places,  and  their  cattle  to  graze  at  a given 
price,  that  is,  to  pay  so  much  a week,  so  long  as  they  should  be  left  there.  There  was  a 
memorandum  in  writing  taken  down  by  Mr.  Smith ; we  left  them  there  with  the  under- 
standing, that  we  would  advertise  the  lands,  and  take  proposals,  and  declare  the  tenant  upon 
the  1st  of  June  then  next. 

_9.  Was  any  thing  said  to  the  tenants  then  as  to  their  having  any  preference,  or  about  any 
thing  they  were  to  do  ? — No,  for  the  lands  so  to  be  set,  were  under  strict  settlement;  but 
we  desired  them  to  send  in  their  proposals,  and  that  we  would  take  the  best  that  we  could 
get  for  the  lands  fairly. 

10.  Was  any  remark  made  by  yourself  or  Mr.  Lynch,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lands  ? — 

0;  Lord,  yes,  we  were  there  for  the  best  pai’t  of  a day.  I went  over  them  several  times ; 
they  were  in  a wretched  state, 

11.  Did  you  at  any  time  say  any  thing  to  the  tenants  as  to  the  allowance  of  rent  for  any 
tune,  to  enable  the  lands  to  be  recovered  ? — Yes,  I mentioned  to  them,  that  if  they  sent  in 
proposals,  ray  opinion  was,  that  they  should  have  the  lands  for  three  years,  at  a less  rent 
than  at  a future  time, |because  the  lands  were  in  so  exhausted  a state;  I did  not'think  it 
possible  that  any  tenant  would  take  them  and  pay  a full  rent  from  the  commencement ; that 
came  from  myself. 

12.  When  the  time  came  for  letting,  what  occurred  ? — I do  not  think  that  they  sent  in 
icy  proposal  till  the  last  moment.  Mr.  Dyas  I know  in  that  county,  he  has  lands  joining,, 

2 Q 
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and  I suggested  to  him  that  those  were  to  be  let,  and  asked  whether  he  would  not  take  them 
as  his  own  lands  were  laid  down  and  immediately  convenient  to  them.  I begged  him  to  look 
at  them,  and  see  if  he  would  like  to  take  them  ; at  first  he  did  not  like  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  tenants  interfering  with  him  : he  was  afraid.  ^ 

13.  Did  he  afterwards  send  in  a proposal? He  did. 

14.  Though  the  tenants  did  not  send  in  a proposal  at  first,  did  they  at  last  malce  any 

proposal? — Yes,  but  not  to  me,  Mr.  Smith  got  it;  but  compai-ing  their  proposals  and  Mr 
Dyas’s  proposal,  Mr.  Dyas’s  was  the  best  ; he  took  the  whole  rental  from  that  time  at 
once,  and  he  engaged  to  do  so  and  so  upon  the  lands,  with  which  we  were  satisfied,  and 
which  he  is  doing,  and  has  done  a good  deal.  ’ 

16.  Was  there  any  understanding  with  Mr.  Dyas  that  he  was  to  get  any  allowance  fop 
the  first  three  years  ? — No,  none  in  the  world,  and  he  never  asked  it.  ■ 

16.  Was  that  conversation  of  yours  with  the  tenants  relative  to  an  allowance  for  the  first 
three  years,  made  with  reference  to  their  capability  of  cultivating  the  ground  ? — It  appeared 
to  me  that  the  lands  were  in  such  a had  state,  that  the  fair  vfdue  of  the  lands  could  not  at 
that  time  be  obtained  for  them,  and  tliat  they  should  be  nursed,  and  something  given  off 
the  rent  we  would  expect  to  get,  in  order  to  encourage  thq  tenants  to  improve  the  lands  • we 
had  in  our  own  minds  the  price  we  expected  for  them. 

17.  When  you  came  to  let  to  Mr.  Dyas,  you  calculated  upon  liis  being  able  to  put  the 
lands  in  a proper  state  ? — Yes. 

18.  The  price  you  fixed  in  your  own  mind,  was  it  above  or  below  the  price  the  tenants 
offered  ? — It  was  above  the  price  the  tenants  offered,  and  above  the  price  that  Mr.  Dyas 
offered,  by  a few  shillings  per  acre. 

19.  In  what  state  arc  the  lands  at  Parristown  at  this. moment  where  the  Reillvs  are?— 
In  a wretched  state. 

20.  Is  that  let  to  Mr.  Dyas? — No  ; I took  possession  of  it  under  the  habere;  they  held 
it  over.  We  did  not  execute  it  till  just  on  the  coming  on  of  the  term,  because  their  crops 
were  on  the  land ; and  if  we  had  taken  possession,  as  we  might  have  done,  in  July,  they 
would  have  lost  all  that,  and  that  would  have  been  a great  hardship. 

21.  You  did  not  execute  the  habere  tiU  the  crops  were  off  the  land? — They  were  made  up, 

and  we  left  them  to  them.  ’ . 

22.  From  what  time  did  Mr.  Dyas’s  rent  commence? — The  1st  of  May  last.  He  took 
from  May,  and  he  was  to  take  with  the  tenants,  and  get  from  them  what  they  were  to  pay 
us  for  grazing. 

23.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  the  cottiers  who  were  living  upon  the  land  at  the 
time  the  lease  expired;  did  you  meddle  with  them  ? — This  is  what  I have  heard  : Mr.  Dyas 
has  left  Mr.  Wheeler  there  for  some  time ; he  wiU  provide  for  him  and  give  him  land.  That 
was  the  understanding  when  I let  to  Mr.  Dyas. 

24.  Was  any  arrangement  made  as  to  Pat.  Smith? — He  was  to  hold  his  house  till 
November,  and  he  was  to  get  his  crops  from  Mr.  Dyas ; he  told  me  so. 

25.  Was  any  promise  made  to  Smith  about  the  farm  ? — We  wished  to  give  him  a place  at 
Parristown,  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  road;  but  between  liim  and  the  Reillys,  they 
could  not  agree.  He  is  now  living  with  Mr.  Hopkins,  or  acting  for  him,  as  I hear. 

26.  In  his  own  house  at  present? — ^Yes,  I believe  he  is  managing  now  for  Mr.  Hopkins; 

I heard  so. 

27.  Were  there  any  actual  labouring  cottiers  upon  tbe  farm,  <and  do  you  know  wbafc 
has  become  of  them  ? — I do  not  know  ; in  Darvistown  there  was  only  one,  and  in  Parristown 
there  was  a couple,  which,  when  I got  possession  I turned  them  off,  because  they  were  men 
of  bad  character ; I pulled  down  the  house  and  would  not  let  them  remain  there ; the  Reillys 
told  me  they  were  constantly  plucking  the  wool  off  then’  sheep ; one  of  them  was  their  brother 
I turned  o£ 

28.  Did  the  Reillys  appear  to  be  on  good  terms  together  ?— No,  they'did  not  like  tins 
brother  at  all. 

29.  Did  they  make  any  request  to  you  about  that  brother  ?— Yes ; I understood  from  Mr. 
Dyas,  who  is  a magistrate,  and  I understood  from  the  gentlemen  there,  that  they  were 
always  quarrelling,  and  being  brought  before  the  magistrates  at  sessions. 

30.  Did  any  of  the  brothers  say  any  thing  to  you  about  the  other  one? — Yes;  when 
they  came  up  to  me  about  the  land,  they  wished  to  get  some  of  it,  and  we  were  inclined  to 
set  part  of  the  land  to  two  of  the  Reillys,  but  they  wanted  to  have  the  mother  in  the  lease, 
and  all  the  family.  I said  “ I am  willing  to  sot  the  lease  of  the  lands  which  contain  seventy- 
four  acres  to  two  of  you  ; but  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  only  to  one ; for  they  are  so 
Situated  as  to  water  and  other  things ; but  I will  set  it  to  two  of  you  only,  and  you  may  let 
your  mother  remain  and  your  other  brother,  hut  I will  not  set  it  to  more  than  two  of  vou.” 
They  said  they  “would  liave  nothing  to  do  with  their  brother  Terence  Reilly.”  I said  “If 
that  was  the  case,  I would  turn  him  off,”  and  I did  so. 

31.  Did  the  account  you  received  of  the  ReiUys,  represent  them  as  quarrelling  among- 
themselves,  or  quarrelling  with  their  neighbours  ?— They  were  represented  as  quarrelling 
amongst  themselves,  and  were  always  fighting,  and  at  the  petty  sessions,  and  I said  I would  • 
not  have  them. 

32.  They  were  quarrelling  amongst  themselves  ?^Yes,  about  the  crops. 

33.  Have  they  a general  bad  character  for  quarrelling  with  other  people  in  the  country, 
or  did  they  keep  the  fighting  to  themselves  ?—I  do  not  know  that ; this  man,  Terence  Reilly, 
they  told  me  has  not  paid  any  rent,  and  they  were  constantly  quarrelling  on  that  head. 

[ The  toitness  withdrew.'] 
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TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  LAND  IN  IRELAND. 
Monday,  22nd  January,  1 844. 


William  Blacker,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Ireland  ?— I have  resided  in  Ireland  aH  my  life 

2.  a™  you  always  resided  in  cue  part  »(  it?-Ne,  I was  originaUy  settlrf  as  a 
mercantile  man  at  Deltast ; after  that  time  I took  Lord  O’Neill’s  agency.  I was  there  eight 
or  nine  years,  and  after  that  I took  Lord  Gosford’s  agency,  in  the  county  of  Armagh  ° 

3.  You  now  reside  in  the  county  of  Armagh  7—1  reside  in  the  town  of  Armagh  ^ ’ 

4.  You  have,  I believe,  for  many  years  past,  given  much  attention  to  the  ofcunation  of 

land  under  all  circumstances  in  Ireland  ? — A good  deal.  ^ 

5.  What  specific  causes  tend  most  to  derange  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in 

Ireland  at  this  time  ?— In  order  to  spealc  with  more  accuracy,  I have  made  a note  of  the 
various  matters  I wish  to  bring  under  the  attention  of  the  commissioners.  The  most 
important  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  is  generally  considered  that  which  relates 
to  the  imposing  a fair  rent  upon  land,  and  to  the  prevention  of  any  cause  which  by  giving 
rise  to  unforeseen  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  landed  produce,  may  occasion  4e  rent  so 
determined  upon,  to  afterwards  become  unfair,  either  as  respects  landlord  or  tenant  The 
causes  which  have  the  greatest  influence  in  this  respect  appear  to  me  to  be  er^neous 
legislation  in  regard  to  currency  and  taxation.  The  former  rendering  prices  uncertain  bv 
the  fluctuations  m the  money  market,  and  also  by  the  injury  done  to  commerce  andmanu- 
fectures,  and  thereby  affecting  the  consumption  of  landed  produce ; the  latter  by  giving 
protection  to  agriculture  in  a manner  tending  to  increase  the  variations  which  must  Ltur- 
ally  take  place  in  the  prices  of  farm  produce,  from  the  difference  of  seasons,  and  in  a 
manner  most  injurious  to  the  commjmity,  without  being  in  any  corresponding  degree  bene- 
ficial to  the  farmer.  In  the  foregoing  opinion,  as  far  as  regards  the  connexion  between 
the  prosperity  of  trade  and  manufacture  with  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  I am  borne  out 
by  the  assertion  of  Sir  E.  Peel,  in  his  speech  upon  Mr.  Villiers’  motion,  in  May  1843 
when  he  is  reported  to  have  ascribed  the  lowness  of  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  more 
to  the  depression  of  trade  and  the  diminished  power  of  consumption”  than  to  anv  other 
cause  whatever.  j '■ 

6 To  wlmt  do  you  refer  as  tending  to  prove  the  correctness  of  your  assertion,  that  the 
effects  you  have  ^ated  are  really  attributable  to  erroneous  legislation  in  regard  to  currency 
and  taxation  ?--To  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  would  scarcely  be  practicable  in  a 
Terhal  examination,  or  even  to  condense  into  such  bounds  in  writing,  as  would  be  suitable  to 
^.inquiry  ’^<ier  the  present  commission,  but  I shall  endeavour  to  bring  together  in  time 
for  any  report  which  may  be  inade,  some  pai-ticulars  which  I conceive  will  fully  justify  me 
m what  I have  stated.  [Vide  Appendix,  No.  6.']  ^ ^ 

7.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  causes  which  may  lilcewise  exercise  an  influence  upon  the 

^ affects  the  peace  and 

prosperity  of  the  puhlm  at  large,  which  does  not  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  affect  the 
rekhons  alluded  to ; the  closes  of  landlords  and  tenants,  forming  such  important  parts 
of  the  whole  community.  But  I should  thinlc  the  want  of  profitable  employmLt  from^any 
oger  source,  and  consequently  the  great  competition  for  land,  as  affording  the  only  means  oi 
obtaining  a livelihood,  by  increasing  the  rent  in  many  cases  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
i!!!!  most_  injurious  to  the  good  understanding  of  the  parties,  and  the 

peace  of  the  country,  not  only  m Ireland,  but  also  in  England. 

8.  Have  you  not  aUuded  to  this  subject  in  some  writings  ah’eady  given  to  the  public  ?_ 
If’  I liave  entered  upon  the  subject  m considerable  detail,  in  a pamphlet,  entitled,  » Prize 

Panyer-alley,  Pater- 

’'"■I®  j™‘  aBudea?-By  bringing  more  of  it  into 
of  mcreaeing  the  gnantity  at  market,  and  bj  disoonraging  the  nraotice 

*“  Merence  oi  the  social  state  of  the  tiro  conntries.  ® 

Ire a^d  9”  if  “ »f  lai-ge  farms  in  England,  and  small  ones  in 

as  J ‘1=  lend  in  both  conntries 

to  the  w f ° ■ ’■“‘I'”,™  1 “ ““““S  I"  ‘he  “ Pri®®  Essay,” 

aHotment^ivv  T’'  England,  I yentm-ed  to  predict,  that  as  population  increases, , the  siill 
fai-m  nntll  ft? ‘h™  coming  into  fayour,  ironld  by  degrees  bo  extended  to  a small 
Worldna  mmdot™  ^ 'f  l>“P“'etioi'  were  satisfied;  and  from  the  present  state  of  the 
stronolf  2 ■ ™,  Engleetl,  ‘he*  period  seems  fast  approaching.  As  bearing  most 

ikclidTnr™^  f 4 ^ m recelTod  lately, ®from  a 

aboTO  montmny  Sussex%  in  irhich  the  writer  alludes  particularly  to  tho  lirediction 

montioned,  and  the  good  effects  that  had  followed,  tho  adoption  of  small  farms. 

This  Icf  ''  m ? '»■  ride  Appendix,  No.  7.1 

lesson  for  thTtln  “T  time  but  at  present  it  affords  a most  instimctlTO 

iave  beocTTift  m ^ 7*^  report,  that  men  even  stained  with  crime, 

enabling  a^id  industrious  members  of  society,  by  the  simple  circumstance  of 

to  preserve!  ^ ^ property,  which  becomes  an  object  to  them 

2 Q 2 


22ncf  January,  1844- 

^9. 

•Wm.  Blacker,  esq- 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


22n<?  Janvary,  ]844.  12.  Can  you  point  out  any  other  instances,  tvhere  the  panting  small  portions  of  land  has 

been  attended  with  advantage  to  the  small  occupiers,  and  ^so  to  the  proprietors  ? — I imagine 

since  the  period  of  my  writing  the  pamphlet,  and  my  experiment  at  Dungannon  school 
Wm.  Blacker,  esq.  there  have  been  several  experiments  made  in  different  parts  of  Ireland ; hut  I am  not 

perfectly  acquainted  with  the  results.  Captain  Kennedy,  I believe,  has  been  very  successful 
in  Tyrone  and  Donegal;  and  1 have  heard  of  several  other  partial  attempts  by  different 
individuals.  The  government  have  also  made  an  experiment  at  Kingwilliamstown ; and  the 
Waste  I and  Company  have,  I understand,  made  an  experiment  upon  a large  scale  in  several 
counties.  But  the  insecurity  of  person  and  property,  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  land 
is  most  abundant,  prevents  tlie  flow  of  the  population  and  capital  of  the  north-eastern  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  to  those  districts  which  would  be  the  natural,  and  by  much  the  most  efficient 
remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of.  There  is  also,  I recollect,  a successful  and  most 
instructive  instance  in  Scotland,  detailed  in  the  Higliland  Society’s  Journal,  No.  28,  page 
532,  upon  the  estate  of  Sir  James  Carnegie. 

13.  Be  so  good  as  to  detail  to  the  commissioners,  as  concisely  as  you  can,  your  proceedmgs 
at  the  Dungannon  school  estate  to  which  you  have  alluded? — In  anticipation  of  this  appliea. 
tion,  I prepared  this  statement,  which  is  I believe  perfectly  correct.  “ About  the  year  1831 
the  Dungannon  school  lands  which  had  been  long  let  to  middlemen,  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Murray. 
Sometime  before  this  period,  I had  published  a small  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  proper 
management  of  the  landed  property  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  a premium  offered  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  for  the  best  treatise  upon  that  subject ; and  the  pamphlet  in  question 
having  obtained  that  premium,  it  has  since  been  generally  known  under  the  appellation 
of  the^  ‘ Prize  Essay.’  In  this  pamphlet,  certain  suggestions  were  offered  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  tlie  practical  efficacy  of  whi(3i  I was  most  anxious  to  ascertain  by 
experiment ; and  the  circumstances  of  this  property,  and  the  tenantry  occupying  it,  appeared 
to  me  exactly  suited  to  the  object  I had  in  view.  The  estate  consisted  of  3,890  English 
acres,  of  which  1,340  acres  were  arable,  1,380  meadow  and  low  pasture,  liable  to  floods,  and 
the  remainder  bog,  about  1,170  acres.  The  inhabitants  consisted  of  303  chief  tenants,  and 
fifty  cottiers,  with  their  families,  all  dwelling  in  hamlets  of  from  ten  to  twenty  houses,  with 
a manm’e  hole  in  front  of  each  habitation,  and  the  approach  to  every  house  so  filthy  aj 
almost  to  forbid  entrance.  The  arrears  claimed  by  the  lessee  amounted  to  £2,131  9^.  ll|(f., 
which  being  recoverable  at  quarter  sessions,  appeared  to  be  a complete  bar  to  any  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  population,  as  whatever  property  they  might  afterwards 
acquire,  would  bo  liable  to  those  debts.  By  threatening  to  dispossess  the  tenants,  and  give 
the  land  to  others  in  trust  for  their  families,  I succeeded  in  getting  an  abatement  made  in 
the  demands  of  the  lessee,  and  purchased  all  the  arrears  on  account  of  the  commissioners  for 
£1,500,  to  be  paid  by  instalments.  As  I considered  it  a had  example  to  forgive  arrears  of 
rent,  as  tending  to  produce  discontent  among  those  who  had  paid  up  regularly,  no  reduc- 
tion whatever  was  made  to  the  tenants  ; but  they  were  allowed  to  work  up  a portion  in  the 
making  of  new  mearing  ditches,  and  other  improvements  in  bog,  roads,  and  drains.  I need 
not  here  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  situation  of  the  tenantry  or  the  property,  both  being 
very  correct  exemplifications  of  the  state  described  in  the  pamphlet  I have  alluded  to  ; but 
the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  was,  in  fact,  a proverb  in  the  surrounding  neigli- 
bourhood,  for  every  thing  that  was  had.  Lying  along  the  western  shore  of  Lough  Neagh, 
no  road  passed  through  by  much  the  greatest  portion  of  it.  A considerable  part  of  the  arable 
land  lay  in  small  islands,  surrounded  by  a sea  of  deep  bog,  which  prevented  either  ingi’ess 
or  egress,  except  during  summer,  and  then  with  no  small  difficulty,  and  danger  of  being 
swamped.  Under  these  circumstances,  I applied  for  and  obtained  the  agency,  with  a view 
to  try  what  could  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  property  and  the  population,  which 
was  unusually  great,  from  the  cheapness  of  fuel,  which  made  it  a desirable  location  for  the 
very  poorest  description  of  inhabitants.  The  first  step  that  appeai*ed  to  me  necessary,  was 
to  have  a new  survey,  as  it  was  actually  occupied ; and  after  ascertaining  the  number  of 
acres  possessed  by  each  tenant  in  different  quarters,  to  new  divide  the  entire  surface,  for 
which  purpose  straight  lines  were  run  from  one  end  to  the  other,  distributing  the  whole 
surface  into  rectangular  portions,  and  allotments  were  made  co-equal  with  the  former  hold- 
ings, as  near  as  could  be,  and  £4  an  acre  was  fixed  to  he  paid  or  received  by  those  who 
gained  or  lost  in  the  division,  as  compensation.  Every  one  was  required  to  live  on  his  own 
allotment.  The  lines  were  marked  out  so  as  to  preserve  as  many  of  the  best  kind  of  cabins 
that  existed  as  possible,  and  the  owners  of  these  remained  stationary ; but  the  others  were 
obliged  to  remove,  and  build  on  the  lots  laid  out  for  them,  to  assist  in  doing  which,  they 
were  allowed  to  raise  bog  timber  for  their  roofs,  and  a small  allowance  of  1 Os.  for  each  bay 
or  room  was  made,  according  to  the  number  the  house  contained,  and  they  had  also  a grant 
of  some  bricks  and  windows.  The  remainder  of  the  building  was  little  more  than  manual 
labour,  being  generally  constructed  of  clay,  which  being  of  a quality  well  suited  to  that 
object,  made  a very  warm  and  comfortable  house.  Pending  these  transactions,  being  anxious 
to  improve  the  cultivation,  I had  obtained  liberty  from  tho  commissioners  to  lend  out  lime 
and  seeds  to  the.  tenants.  This  they  had  laid  upon  their  existing  farms,  which,  when  they 
came  to  change,  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  any  satisfactory  arrangement,  as  the 
straight  lines  often  gave  a part  of  the  clover  field  or  the  limed  field  to  two  or  three  other 
tenants ; and  thus  between  giving  compensation  for  increase  and  diminution  of  land,  as  well 
as  loss  and  gain  of  manured  land,  limed  land,  and  clover  land,  a scene  of  confusion  arose, 
which  made  me  regret  my  attempt,  and  filled  me  with  doubts  as  to  ever  being  able  to  com- 
plete the  arrangement.  But  a number  of  the  exchanges  had  taken  place,  and  it  was  as  hard 
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to  go  back  as  it  was  difficult  to  get  forward.  The  surveyor’s  Ufe  was  threatened  by  some, 
whilst  mine  was  not  quite  safe  from  others.  It  was  quite  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  tenants 
could  settle  with  each  other  what  they  were  to  pay  and  receive,  and  I found  it  necessary  to 
become  the  paymaster  myself,  charging  every  one  with  what  he  had  to  pay,  and  crediting 
him  with  what  he  was  entitled  to  receive,  and  settling  the  balance  in  payment  of  his  rent.  I 
annex  an  example,  No.  I,  of  this  mode  of  settlement,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  I 
was  placed  m,  with  nearly  300  cases  of  the  same  sort  to  arrange.  Finally  however  I sue 
ceeded  in  establishing  some  kind  of  order  and  regularity,  and  I only  now  allude  to  it  ik  order 
to  warn  others  who  may  embark  in  the  same  kind  of  attempt,  to  go  more  methodically  to 
work,  viz.,  to  point  out  the  new  divisions  a year  before  they  are  to  take  place  and  to*^  let 
each  person  put  his  manure  upon  his  future  holding,  and  get  a crop  out  of  the  manured  land 
he  is  leaving,  thus  steering  clear  of  two  great  sources  of  confusion  and  discontent  • and  to 
delay  giving  lime,  seeds,  &c.,  until  the  new  allotments  have  been  carried  into  effect.  ’ In  this 
manner,  I have  been  able  to  introduce  straight  mearings  in  other  properties  with  compara- 
tively Httle  difficulty  ; but  with  every  precaution  that  could  be  used,  the  new  allotment  of 
the  Dungannon  school  lands  would  have  been  attended  with  great  trouble  and  opposition 
which  may  easily  be  seen  from  the  document  I have  alluded  to,  and  from  the  number  of  nevr 
houses,  and  the  great  extent  of  new  ditches  to  be  made,  and  still  vastly  greater  extent  of  old 
ones  to  be  levelled.  The  new  houses,  amounting  to  213,  the  new  ditches  to  12,255  perches, 
nearly  forty  miles, _ and  the  old  ones  to  be  levelled  to  about  four  times  that  amount.  These 
changes  naturally  involved  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  roads,  and  the  formation  of  new,  and 
the  draining  of  the  bog,  m order  to  admit  of  adeess  to  the  clay  islands.  In  these  works,  and 
in  the  making  of  new  ditches,  as  hereafter  specified,  the  arrears  were  partly  expended and 
by  trouble  and  perseverance,  the  principal  tenants  were  at  length  located  in  their  respective 
allotments.  But  a new  difficulty  here  arose,  namely,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  cottiers- 
and  many  old  and  helpless  people,  who  had  got  small  hovels  near  the  bog  for  the  sake  of 
fuel,  some  with  smaF  under-takes  of  land,  and  some  without  any  thing  beyond  the  walls  of 
their  cabin.  It  being  indispensable  to  any  perfect  arrangement,  that  the  cottiers  should 
be  removed,  small  lots  of  reclaimahle  bog  were  laid  out,  and  a small  loan  of  money  and 
windows  and  doors  advanced  them,  to  assist  in  erecting  some  small  habitation  for  them- 
selves ; and  in  this  way  about  forty  families  were  removed  to  places  of  thoir  own  : and  the 
old  people  who  were  unable  to  work,  were  allowed,  in  certain  cases,  to  remain  where  they 
were  during  their_  lives.  Several  of  the  cottier  lots,  were  unfortunately  of  a very  had 
description,  being  in  bog  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deej)  in  some  places,  and  no  possibility  of 
getting  clay,  except  by  boating  it  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  river  Blackwater,  which  forms 
flic  meanng  on  one  side.  There  was,  however,  nothing  belter  to  be  had,  and  a boat  was 
bonglit  for  this  purpose ; and  a clay  hank  adjoining  the  water,  was  laid  off  for  supplying  the 
clay  wanted.  With  this  encouragement  several  small  huts  were  erected,  and  considerable 
exertions  made  to  reclaim,  which  I have  no  doubt  would  have  succeeded,  had  not  the  winter 
flood  in  Lough  Neagh,  tlie  level  of  which  is  annually  rising,  overflowed  the  new  holdings, 
and  swept  away  the  clay,  and  lime,  and  manure,  and  completely  disheartened  those  who 
were  thus  situated.  This  circumstance  rendered  the  boat  but  of  little  avail ; but  the  poor 
pople  in  many  cases,  were  glad  to  remain  in  their  huts,  and  some  are  still  resident,  from 
having  no  other  place  to  go  to.  In  other  parts,  where  the  winter  floods  could  not  reach,  the 
poor  people  who  obtained  lots,  have  done  pretty  well,  as  will  appear  by  statement  No.  2 ; 
and  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  arable  farms,  by  adding  portions  of  bog 
to  be  reclaimed  by  degrees,  to  assist  in  which,  about  80  or  100  perches  of  moveable  railway 
was  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  commissioners,  to  facilitate  the  running  down  clay  upon 
the  bog  adjoining.  This  has  been  lent  to  these  tenants,  and  at  first  with  good  success;  but 
lor  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  failure  of  the  crops,  and  the  failure  of  manufacture,  (every 
man  almost  on  the  property  being  a weaver,)  they  liave  been  scarcely  able  to  procure  the 
necessa,ries  of  life  by  their  entire  labour,  owing  to  their  reduced  wages,  and  were  unable  to 
spare  time  for  the  work  of  reclaiming.  I am  no  advocate  for  the  landlord  doing  more  in  the 
reclaiming  of  bog  of  this  description,  beyond  that  which  the  poor  tenant  cannot  do,  viz., 
making  roads  and  main  drains ; and  this  being  to  a considerable  extent  done,  I wait  better 
times  for  the  further  progress  of  improvement.  And  there  will  be  found  in  No.  2.,  a state- 
ment ot  the  money  lent  and  the  rents  received  since  the  commencement ; together  with  a 
statement  of  the  past  and  present  condition  and  circumstances  of  those  in  the  cottier  lots,  as 
ar  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  it.  This  return,  I have  no  doubt,  will  appear  satisfao 
’ V r received  amounting  to  £640  2s.  8d.,  opposite  a loan  in  cash,  windows, 

«c.,  _ot  £123  I3s.  8^cf.,  which  has  every_  farthing  been  repaid,  and  the  allotments  are  every 
flay  improving  in  value.  The  commissioners  allow  me  annually  to  lend  lime,  clover,  seed, 
vetehes,  and  turnip  seed,  to  the  tenants  of  all  classes,  in  spring,  free  of  interest,  to  be  repaid 
ovember  with  the  rent.  They  have  also  allowed  me  an  agriculturist  to  instruct  them, 
witnout  whose  assistance  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  order  or  regularity;  and  at 
’ believe,  there  is  no  part  of  the  entire  neighbourhood,  from  whence  so  few  cora- 
nf  brought  to  the  petty  sessions,  though  formerly  I have  understood  the  disputes 

01  me  tenantry  were  a most  serious  annoyance  to  the  magistrates.  The  cultivation  of  the 
f y 3s  greatly  improved ; lime,  the  advantage  of  which  was  formerly  ]¥ttle  undei'stood, 
general  use;  and  clover  and  rye  grass,  which  were,  as  well  as  vetches,  quite 
general  throughout  the  property.  Turnips  at  first  promised  to  be  gene- 
ohta  there,  as  in  other  places,  when  the  manure  arising  from  them  was 

short-sightedness  so  universal  in  persons  of  their  class,  it  was  immediately 
PP  e to  tlio  potato  crop,  which  left  nothing  for  the  turnips  the  following  year.  The 
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instructions,  however,  of  the  agriculturist  were  not  lost  upon  the  neighbourhood,  and  many 
of  the  adjoining  farmers  followed  his  directions,  and  a superior  cultivation  was  introduced 
among  the  better  class  of  farmers,  which  still  continues,  and  I think  is  beginning  to  re-act 
upon  the  small  holders  in  the  school  lands,  who  are  beginning  in  some  places  to  try  a fe^ 
turnips  again.  The  great  quantity  of  flooded  meadows  and  grazing,  which  is  in  the  estate 
provides  so  much  winter  feeding,  and  the  small  lots  of  arable  land,  which  scarcely  yield  a 
sufficient  supply  of  human  food  for  the  inhabitants,  renders  the  cultivation  of  turnips  in  this 
locality,  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  cottiers,  under  particular 
circumstances,  have  been  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  lots,  in  case  the  purchaser  was  approved 
of,  and  have  obtained  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lot,  and  the  improvements  made  upon 
it,  equal  to  from  three  to  seven  years’  rent ; whioh  is  pretty^  conclusive  evidence,  that  the 
rental  is  fairly  secured,  amounting  to  £66  4^.  id.  And  valuing  this  at  twenty-five  years’ 
purchase,  which  is  less  than  a neighbouring  property  has  been  sold  at,  (subject  to  a rent 
nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher  let  in  proportion,)  the  amount  of  the  present  value  would 
be,  £1,667  18s.  id.,  besides  the  £640  Is.  Sd.,  already  actually  received  ; being  in  all  £2,308, 
realised  without  any  actual  outlay  of  capital.  I therefore  conceive  this  result,  which  is 
derived  from  undeniable  data,  and  not  depending  on  any  calculation  of  future  improvement, 
but  built  on  what  has  actually  taken  place,  and  rents  actually  paid,  fully  supports  the  cor- 
rectness of  every  thing  I have  advanced  in  the  pamphlet  alluded  to,  and  proves  that  no  loss 
could  arise  to  government,  or  individuals,  in  following  up)  with^  prudence  the  suggestions  I 
have  therein  ventured  to  recommend.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  rental  under  the 
middleman,  resident  upon  the  spot,  not  incIiTding  the  fishery,  amounted  only  in  all  to  £i,475 
15s.  id. ; upon  which  there  was  an  accumulation  of  arreai-  as  stated  of  £2,131  9s. 
whereas  the  rental  at  present  amounts  to  £1,450  9s.  7d.,  with  an  average  receipt  from  bog, 
of  £200  ; making  together,  £1,650  9s.  7d. : upon  which  the  arrears  only  amount  to  £66  5s. 
8d.  upon  the  land  up  to  Last  November,  1843,  (which  is  greater  than  it  would  have  been, 
had  not  the  accounts  been  closed  a fortnight  earlier  than  usual,)  and  £42  8s.  Qd.,  upon  the 
bog,  which  are  usually  paid  before  permission  to  cut  is  given  the  following  year.” 

14.  They  have  paid  their  last  November  rents,  minus  £66  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

15.  Do  you  include  the  bog  to  the  middleman? — Yes. 

16.  What  rent  did  the  middleman  pay  ? — I do  not  know  the  rent  he  paid ; the  ai-rcar  I 
now  return  would  not  have  been  so  much,  only  in  order  to  lay  the  accounts  before  the  hoard, 
they  are  closed  a fortnight  earlier  than  tliey  usually  are.  My  original  intention  in  dealing 
with  the  cottiers,  was  to  promise  them  leases  at  half  the  improved  value,  at  the  end  of  seven 
years;  up  to  the  expiration  of  which  period,  they  were  to  hold  at  what  might  he  considered 
the  present  value ; but  my  legal  adviser  recommended  me  by  no  means  to  embarrass  myself 
by  any  promises,  which,  if  I was  obliged  to  eject  any  of  the  parties,  would  very  likely  bring 
me  into  trouble.  I therefore  gave  them  possession  without  any  promise  whatever  of  any 
kind  ; and  it  is  a curious  instance  of  the  confidence  which  the  lower  Irish  place  in  those  who 
they  have  reason  to  think  will  act  fairly  by  them,  that  in  no  one  instance  was  I asked  by 
any  individual  what  rent  I was  going  to  charge  him.  Some  attempts  to  again  introduce 
cottiers,  and  to  portion  off  children,  by  giving  them  a share  of  the  lands,  have  been  made ; 
but  this  has  been  put  a stop  to  by  charging  an  advanced  rent  on  the  farm,  until  this  was 
corrected.  I am  not  sensible  that  there  is  any  thing  further  that  would  be  interesting  to 
communicate,  except  that  the  average  annual  advance  was  about  £253  15s.  2d.,  as  will 
appear  by  No.  3 statement ; making  from  the  commencement,  a sum  of  £3,045  2s. 

but  out  of  wliich,  there  has  not  been  any  loss  whatever  ; and  I have  only  to  add,  I shall  be 
happy  to  answer  any  further  questions,  which  may  be  proposed  to  me.  The  statement  I now 
produce,  marked  No.  3,  gives  the  particulars  of  all  the  money  lent  for  lime  and  seeds, 
and  cash,  and  the  payments  credited  to  the  commissioners  annually,  placed  opposite  them. 

\_The  witness  delivered  in  the  annexed  papers,  numbered  1,  2,  3.] 


I.  Extract  from  the  Account  of  the  Exchanges  of  Land  on  the  Dungannon  School  Estate  in  1833. 

£ s.  i. 
0 1 6 
0 0 3 
0 1 7 
2 17__3 

7 


To  John  Crilly,  potato  land 
To  Arthur  Grogan,  potato 
To  Thomas  Kane,  clover 
Gained  Ground 


To  balance  due  by  Doghertyj 

No.  3.  John  Crilly  to  pay 
To  Geo.  Smith,  potato 
To  Ben.  Dog'Lerty,  potato 
To  Jos.  Dogherty,  clover 
Balance  due  Cri^y 


A. 

R. 

p. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Contra,  to  receive 

A. 

R. 

p. 

0 

1 

27 

1 

0 

From  Chas.  Hughes,  potato 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

15 

4 

From  John  Crilly,  clover 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

9 

From  Ben.  Dogherty,  clover 

0 

25 

0 

0 39 

0 

19 

6 

Balance  due  by  J.  Dogherty 

— 

T" 

~0~ 

T 

- 

2 

17 

3 

To  be  paid  with  his  rent. 

To  receive 

0 

1 

10 

0 

3 

2 

From  Jn.  Boyle,  clover  land 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

2 

5 

4 

„ „ potato  do. 

From  C.  Hughes,  potato  do. 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

8 

— 

3 

15 

7 

From  J.  Dogherty,  potato  do 

0 

I 27 

For  lost  Grouud 

0 

2 

29 

T 

~i 

By  balance  due  Crilly,  to 

be  allowed  in  payment 
of  his  rent, 

_ 

0 5 4 

1 7 2 

0 12  4 

1 5 0 

2 14  6 

6”T1 


3 15  7 
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Patrick  Quin  to  pay 
To  H.  O’Neill,  sen.,  potato 
5,  j)  clover 
To  Frank  Quin,  clover 
To  Michael  Quin,  potatoes 

„ „ clover 

To  Daniel  Woods,  clover 
Balance  due  Quin  . I 


Contra  to  receive 
From  John  Carr,  clover 
From  Dan.  Quin, 


potato 
clover 
potato  I 
L-any,  potato  I 


I By  balance  to  be  allon-ed 
I I I ill  rent, 

* pajments,  pro  and  con,  are  independent  oE  all  other  alloivances  for  diteb 
and  give  a fair  sample  of  above  300  similar  settlements. 

-List  of  Peksons  on  the  Dungannon  School  Estate  who  were  originally  co 
rent,  sum  lent  to  each  to  build,  present  stock,  &c.,  J 


Quantity 


177  Owen  Billew 

178  Ellen  M‘Gee 

179  Arthur  M‘Anally 


I AugLamiillan  I 


I 180  James  O’NieU 
247  James  Curly  . 

249  Hugh  M‘Can 

250  Peter  Hughes 

251  Margaret  Fergusoi 
262  James  Foster 

253  James  M‘Alindon 

264  John  Kane  . 

265  Henry  Mallon 

266  Anthony  M‘Gra  , 

267  John  M'Glone 
258  Bridget  M‘Gra 


Pomerly  on  house  room  in  Aughamul 
Purchased  from  original  reclaimer 
Do 
Formerly 


house 


269  John  Davison 

260  Edward  Canavan  . 

261  Michael  MHlhenon 

262  Charles  M‘Reynolds 


Purchased 
Formerly  a cottier 
Do. 


Aughamnllan 


263  Owen  MoUoy 

264  Henry  M‘Court 

265  Patrick  M‘Can 

266  William  O’Niell 

267  Daniel  M‘Can 
269  Roger  Haveron 


2 heifers! 


r & heifer  Formerly  a weaver 
,x-h-c  houghtthis  at  J 

r & heifer  Formerly  a cottierin  Derrylahan 
Do.  in  Lisnastrane 
Purchased  from  original  reclaimer 

Purchased  do. 

, [for  it  lOff.  per  a' 

Part  reclaimed  by  railway;  is  payii 
. Formerly  on  house  room  ‘ ^ 

|Formerly  a weaver 
Formerly  a cottier 
Has  another  holding 
Is  very  poor ; has  a large  family 
Formerly  on  house  room  in  Derry  tre 
1. 1 cottier  in  Derrytresk 

& heifer  Purchased ; has  another  place 
. Formerly  a eotlier  in.  Lisnastrane 
I 1 norse  Do. 

Formerly  a weaver 
Was  on  house  room  in  Derrytresk 
Purchased ; was  a labourer 
. I/ock-keeper  on  canal 


270  Arthur  Foster 

271  Edward  M‘Gra 

272  Peter  Donaghy 


273  James  Downie 

274  JohnM‘Tarsny 
” JohnConoran 

- Joseph  M‘Anally 
308  James  Kenevan 
336  Francis  M‘Gangha 

336  Catherine  Donagh- 

337  James  M'Gearey 

338  Henry  Wallace 

339  Peter  Fitzgerald 

340  Rose  Hanlon 
.341  Patrick  M'Gearey 
342  Hugh  O'Neill 

344  Denis  M‘Conemy 

345  Patrick  Campbell 

346  Bernard  Con 


Derrytresk! 


: subject  to  being  flooded  j 


Summary. 


Year’s  rent,  November,  1834, 

Do.  November,  1836, 

Do.  November,'  1836, 

Do.  November,  1837, 

Do.  November,  1838, 

Do.  November,  1839, 

Do.  November,  1840, 

Do.  November,  1841, 


Total,  . 

Off  arrears,  Nov.,  1843, 
Net  received  as  rent, 


£Qi0  2 
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0 0 2 

0 0 19 

0 2 

0 3 2 

2 13  4 

0 0 30 

0 13  1 

0 2 2 

0 5 4 

0 I 24 

0 4 1 

0 0 33 

0 114 

— 

7 7 11 

11  16  5 

£ 

d 

0 

3 

3 

3 

6 

0 

0 

7 10 

0 

18 

0 

1 

5 

10 

5 

15 

6 

11 

16 

5 

1 7 

7 

11 
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Advances  on  Scuool  Lands. 

Date, 

Lime  Lest. 

Seeds  Lent. 

Cash  Leot.  j 

£ S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

1832 

152  11 

9 

72 

12 

lli 

36  19 

6 

T833 

130  3 

5 

62 

12 

7 

— 

1834 

112  7 

0^ 

65 

0 

Oi 

— 

1835 

78-  2 

7 

49 

7 

4 

— 

1836 

85  12 

1 

77 

12 

0^ 

81  17 

9 

1837 

103  17 

89 

12 

6 

105  16 

9 

1838 

133  18 

sl 

62 

7 

2 

99  18 

0 

1839 

144  11 

6| 

90 

4 

2 

104  11 

6 

1840 

150  1 

9l 

77 

18 

9 

84  13 

6 

1841 

189  16 

0 

70 

2 

10 

7 5 

0 

1842 

196  4 

87 

1 

13  12 

0 

1843 

172  12 

50 

9 

6 

5 8 

0 

1,649  19 

855 

1 

2| 

540  2 

0 

Receipts  fbom  School  Lauds. 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 


£ d. 

91  3 3i 
170  6 
119  10  4 
81  2 9 
78  8 iOi 
108  17  0| 
125  0 31 
143  14  2 
159  9 ^ 
184  0 U 
201  9 9i 


1,463  2 


Seeds  EeceWed. 
£ s.  d. 


117  10  (A 

75  4 3| 
51  12  10 
72  16  3 
81  10  5 
66  12  9 
85  3 8 
87  13  2^ 
71  10  9 

76  19  11 
53  9 8 


5 I 840 


26  10  [) 


85  14  3 
99  12  0 
97  10  7ii 
97  12  3 
92  7 6 
20  16  0 
19  8 9, 
^ 10  8j| 


3 9|  |547  12  10»j 


SUJIitABY. 

Lime  lent  Tenants  to  November,  1843 
Seeds  lent  Tenants  to  November,  1843 
Lent  Cash  to  Tenants  to  November,  1843  - 

Net  paid 

Received  Lime  to  November,  1843 
Received  Seeds  to  November,  1843 
Received  Cash  to  November,  1843 

Net  received 

Outstanding 

Lime  not  demandable  to  November,  1844,  as  above 
Balance  now  due  by  Tenants,  to  be  paid  at  same  time 
as  arrears  - - - - ■ 


£ s.  d. 
1,463  2 5 
840  3 9i 
547  12  10 


21  10  9 


£ s.  d. 
1,649  19 
855  1 2i 
540  2 0 

3,045  2 5 


2,850  19  0^ 
194  3 4^ 


£194  3 4^ 


Average  for  twelve  years,  £253  15s.  2d. 

l7  Do  I understand  you  right  that  that  contains^he  whole  actual  outlay  which  has  been 
made  • that  there  has  been  no  actual  outlay  of  money  from  the  commissioners,  except  what 
Touhkve  detailed  there?— It  is  alluded  to,  in  the  first  instance,  that  there  were  certain 
arrears  compounded  for,  and  paid  by  instalments  amounting  to  £2,131  9s.  11^.,  and  those 
I was  allowed  to  expend  in  giving  labour,  in  making  drains,  ditches,  &c. ; but  the  cottiers  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  bog  derive  very  little  advantage  from  those  improvements.  The  only 
assistance  was  the  loan  of  £123,  the  whole  of  which  they  have  repaid;  and,  therefore,_  their 
return  is  all  bondjtde  clear  money,  without  any  outlay.  Of  the  arrears  above  mentioned. 
£348  15«  Id  was  liquidated  in  allowances  for  new  ditches,  and  £498  Is.  2d.  in  allowance 
for  new  houses,  leaving  £1,284  7s.  S|r7.  of  the  arrears  remaining,  which  was  flowed  in 
labour,  in  making  several  mijes  of  new  roads,  and  cutting  drains  to  render  the  bog  ht  lor 
turf-cutting  ; and  since  then,  a further  sum  of  £817  Is.  has  been  allowed  in  payment 
of  accruing  rents  for  labour,  required  to  keep  the  new  roads  in  repair,  and  to  scour  the 
drains  This  sum  includes  all  the  expenditure  up  to  the  present  day,  for  those  objects ; but 
the  improved  value  of  the  hog,  which  yields  above  £200  a year,  has  long  since  overpaid  the 
outlav,  and  is  now  a permanent  source  of  revenue  ; still,_however,  bable  to_  an  expendituie 
of  £40  to  £50  yearly  for  repairs  of  roads  and  cleaning  out  drams,  which  never  can  D 

safely  understand,  except  the  arrears  expended  in  improTements,  there  ta 

been  no  improvement  by  the  landlords  ?— The  actnal  amount  of  the  outlay  was,  accormng 
to  the  statement  lust  made  ; but  in  many  cases,  a part  of  the  arrears  I think  1 received 
money,  where  they  did  not  wish  for  work,  having  enough  to  do  on  their  own  farms, 

19.  But  certainly  not  beyond  it  ?_No.  On  the  land  there  was  hut  a little  more  thm 
the  half,  but  there  was  an  additional  outlay  on  the  turf  bog,  which  has  paid  weh.  f . 
it  cost  the  landlords  nothing  to  expend  arrears,  because  those  arrears  are  outstanding, 

it  is  as  well  to  have  the  money  laid  out  in  a profitable  investment  in  land,  li  h6  g® 
rent,  that  is  all  he  looks  for,  generally  speaking.  ii,...  cottiers 

20.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  whole  of  the  300  families,  and  the  fifty-thiee  c 

have  been  located  upon  the  same  property  ?— Yes.  ,,  i„j;.vprT 

2 1.  As  nearly  as  possible  giving  to  each  what  they  formerly  held  ? — Yes ; the  landis  J 

* There  appears  a small  sum  received  more  than  wliat  has  been  lent,  which  is  owing  to  a loan 
given  through  the  law  agent,  and  therefore  not  charged  by  me,  but  which  was  paid  to  me, 
therefore  credited. 
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nearly  lorel,  wliich  allowed  the  mearings  to  be  made  straight,  and  erery  one  now  holds  in 
one  compact  farm  what  ho  formerly  held  in  stragghng,  or  perhaps  detached  portions. 

22.  You  state  that  the  whole  of  the  loans  had  been  repaid  without  any  loss  ? Yes 

23.  Whatis  the  smaUest  farm  or  holding  you  have  given  to  them  ?-iSome  have  not  an 
SiHd  & oi  clfliy'  Is/nd. 

24.  Do  those  people  get  any  employment  to  assist  them?_They  are  almost  universally 

Trearers. 

25.  Hare  they  also  some  of  the  rough  pasture  in  addition  to  the  acre  and  a half 
Yes. 

26.  There  is  nobody  subsisting  on  an  acre  and  a half  alone  ?_ Yes.  some  of  the  cottiers 
Jiave  no  clay  land  whatever. 

27.  But  in  this  division,  they  have  generally  some  of  the  rough  pasture  ?— Yes ; some  of 
those  who  have  an  acre  and  a half  have  a small  portion  of  the  bog  measured  off  to  them  to 
bring  the  clay  upon,  and  the  reclaiming  of  that  land  is  greater  than  what  the  cottiers  have 
done.  There  has  been  a constant  addition  made  to  their  farms,  from  reelaiming  the  surface 
of  the  bog  by  claying. 

28.  Do  you  find  that  the  cottiers  appreciate  the  advantage  of  their  change  ? In  some 

cases  they  do ; but  they  are  very  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it  an  improvement 

29.  But,  practically,  they  keep  the  rent  paid  up  ?— Yes ; and  I may  add,  I have  made  no 

deductions  ; but  the  commissioners  wished  that  the  lands  should  be  very  moderately  let. 
However,  it  still  produces  more  considerably  than  what  the  middleman  received  out  of  it, 
bog  included.  ’ 

30.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  it  bears  to  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ?— Sometimes  a little 
lower,  and  sometimes  a little  higher.  Mr.  Griffith’s  goes  by  districts,  and  sometimes  his 
valuation  is  more.  It  was  not  made  by  farms,  which  I thought  a great  defect  in  it. 

31.  The  allow^ces  for  labour  were  carried  to  the  account  of  the  arrear,  and  not  to  ±he 

rent?— Yes,  I still  carry  on  the  arrears  in  the  general  account;  the  two  things  were  not 
kept  entirely  distinct.  ° 

32.  But,  at  the  present  moment,  that  arrear  is  worked  up  ?— Yes,  by  labour  and  monev 

entirely.  v ’ 

33.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  any  measures  calculated  to  give  profitable 
employmenttothe  population  generally  ?_In»  The  Claimsof  the  Landed  Interest,”  I ventured 
to  suggest  what  appeared  to  me  a more  judicious  mode  of  giving  protection  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  such  crops  as  were  suitable  to  our  soH  and  climate;  also  what  appeared  to  me  an 
unproved  mode  of  issuing  money  by  the  Board  of  Works ; likewise,  that  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  might  be  permitted  to  purchase  up  the  first  securi- 
ties on  the  estates  of  those  landed  proprietors  who  were  willing  to  undertake  the  reclama- 
bon  of  the  w^te  lands  on  their  estates,  and  by  lowering  the  interest  from  sk  per  cent,  to 
what  the  funds  would  yield,  to  offer  a bonus  for  the  improvement,  and  also  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  effect.  Md  1 have  latterly  suggested  the  plans,  which  are  stated  in  two 
letters  to  the  Hoyal  Dubhu  Society  \Vide  Appendix,  No.  8],  on  the  means  of  improving  the 
^iculture  of  Ireland,  by  means  of  appomtmg  agriculturists  in  union  agricultural  societies, 
\_Vide  Appendix,  No.  9J,  and  by  enablmg  landlords  and  tenants  to  assess  themselves  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  furrow-draining,  which  I now  beg  to  offer  for  consideration  These 
suggestions  were  with  a view  to  induce  landed  proprietors  of  their  own  accord  to  turn  their 
attention  to  what  would  undoubtedly  create  a demand  for  labour  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom;  and  if  such  inducements  were  found  of  no  avail,  I cannot  think  that  any  fust 
wmpknt  could  be  made  if  the  legislature,  acting  upon  the  admitted  necessity  which  eists 
tor  hndmg  employment  for  the  population,  should  insist  upon  taking  the  lands  from  such 
proprietors  a,t  a fair  value,  and  adopt  such  means  as  were  judged  most  advisable  for  placing 
tJese.Jands  m the  hands  of  persons  who  would  cultivate  them.  I entertain  little  doubt 
tliat.  If  tl^  was  done.m  two  or  three  extreme  cases,  the  establishment  of  such  a principle 
would make  every  landed  proprietor  be  upon  the  alert;  and  that  acting  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  m the  Prize  Essay,  and  selling  it  out  in  small  allotments,  either  for  ready  monev 
or  payable  by  instalments,  a respectable  body  of  yeomanry  would  be  raised  up,  and  a^ 
most  beneficially  in  promoting  security  to  person  and  property,  which  would  again  re-act 
m givmg  encouragement  to  the  natural  introduction  of  capital,  tending  thereby  sSll  more  to 
create  a demand  for  labour,  and  to  give  profitable  employment. 

■ 34.  Might  not  the  iuterferenoe  of  gorernment  in  the  way  proposed,  by  taking  the 
lommion  of  pnyato  property  out  of  the  hands  of  private  possessors,  be  considered  obiection- 
aoie  by  persons  having  existing  charges  upon  it,  as  wen  as  for  other  reasons  ?_In  regard 

Mfiyation  of  the  soil  would  he  admitted  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  ; and 
nsL'-  w T ^ tit®  good  of  ti®  community,  which  is  onite 

There  ^ uothiug  ohjoctionable  in  any  thing  I have  proposed  in  this  respect. 

SrT^’  m a®  way  of  their  practical  adoption,  in  order 

steSwV  i ^ *®®o'f'®®  IMy  to  he  encountered  in  taking  those 

by  siaS  “Si ' '>®  ®“™d®®®'f  ®?"®1  ‘®  ‘i®  d™gers  likely  to  he  encoMtered 
prosoert  nf®  '^®5'**®?’  ‘li®  “““li  suffer  no  loss,  there  would  be  the 

UvMmkw  ‘*'®  '■®''®™.  from  the  additional  sums 

money  r V ®mblcd  to  spend,  when  the  additional  produce  of  the  soil  was  turned  into 
tsnallv  eer.  “ P™‘  ™ *0  expenditure  of  Is.  t\d.  in  the  articles 

™ ’'®®“ 

2E 


Jattuetry,  1844. 

49. 

Wm.  Blacker,  esq. 
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Jiomaty,  1844. 
Win.  Blacker,  esq. 


Taxation. — Table  showing  the  amount  paid  weekly  by  a working  man  who  expends  7s,  7ij 
in  the  following  manner  : ' 


2 ounces  of  tea. 

2 ounces  of  coffee. 

8 ounces  of  sugar. 

3 lbs.  8 oz.  of  meat. 


7 lbs.  of  flour. 

7 pints  of  ale. 

^ pint  of  brandy. 

1 ounce  of  tobacco. 


The  cost  of  the  above,  if  freed  from  tithe,  custom,  and  excise  tax,  would  not  exceed  2s.  4X(^ 
while  at  present  the  cost  is  7s.  7-J<f.,  being  a weekly  tax  of  5s.  3d.  on  thepoor  consumer  I " a^m 
in  the  London  Times  of  January  the  8th  instant,  it  is  asserted,  that  every  labourer  with 
10s.  to  12s.  weekly  wages  pays  £1 1 indirect  taxes  during  the  year.  I do  not  by  any  means 
make  myself  answerable  for  the  truth  of  these  statements  ; but  if  they  are  true,  or  anythin^ 
near  the  truth,  the  gain  to  the  community  would  be  most  important,  and  greatly  exceed  mv 
calculation  in  the  letters  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  just  delivered  in.  And  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a sufficient  case  of  national 
necessity  exists  in  the  want  of  food  and  profitable  employment  for  the  people,  to  justify  even 
the  extreme  case  of  coercion  to  which  I have  alluded ; more  particularly  should  the  legislature 
have  previously  tried  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  by  the  adoption  of  such  measures  of 
encouragement  and  assistance  as  I have  suggested,  in  regard  to  a grant  for  the  promofciff 
the  appointment  of  agriculturists  in  agricultural  union  societies,  and  by  enabling  landlortS 
and  tenants  to  raise  money  by  a voluntary  assessment  upon  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of 
furrow-draining  their  lands,  In  any  landed  proprietor,  it  would  be  esteemed  criminal  to 
make  a cultivated  country  a waste : and,  by  a parity  of  reasoning,  it  cannot  be  justly  con- 
sidered innocent,  to  keep  waste  any  country  that  is  reclaimable,  and  which  may  be  cultivated 
As  to  that  part  of  the  question  which  refers  to  those  having  charges  upon  the  land,  in  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  giving  the  assessment  for  furrow-di-aining  priority  to  their  securities,  if  it 
is  admitted' that  the  property  is  improved  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  by  the  operation,  at  a cost 
of  no  more  than  three  and  a half  per  cent.,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  (the  mortgagees) 
would  suffer  no  injury.  If  this  is  not  admitted,  let  the  fact  be  ascertained  ; but  I believe  the 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  fact  is  now  universal,  and  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  mortgagee  upon  lands 
talcen  from_  the  proprietor  at  a valuation,  the  fuU  price  would  be  paid,  and  the  purchase- 
money  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  incumbrances,  or  settled  to  the  same  uses  as  the  lands, 
which  is  commonly  done  at  present,  in  various  instances  of  lands  required  for  public  purposes! 
And,_  as  I have  already  stated,  if  the  principle  was  laid  down  and  acted  upon,  in  any  one  or 
two  instances,  there  would  be  very  httle  diance  of  being  obliged  to  resort  to  it  in  a third 
case.  _ By  government  interfering,  there  seems  this  further  advantage  gained,  namely,  that 
security  to  life  and  property  would  be  better  guaranteed  ; and  in  this  respect,  government 
could  do  what  individual  landlords  might  find  it  impossible  to  accomplish,  and  at  less  expense, 
by  means  of  their  engineers  already  under  pay,  and  by  making  use  of  the  artillery  and  wacon 
train  horses  in  carrying  on  the  work,  which  might  be  done  with  advantage,  even  to  t^eir 
efficient  condition.  I merely  beg  to  add  that,  on  explaining  this  plan  to  a gentleman  of  lai-ge 
landed  property  in  the  county  of  Meath,  who  has  the  character  of  being  a most  excellent  land- 
lord, his  observation  was,  “If  you  get  government  to  take  up  this  plan,  the  very  best  tenants 
I have  will  leave  me.”  And  I have  no  doubt  there  would  be  a great  competition  for  the 
small  freeholds  thus  brought  to  market,  which  are  now  unattainable,  and  that  much  of  the 
capital  and  labour  now  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  would  by  this  means  be  turned  to  its 
internal  improvement.  In  conclusion,  I beg  to  state,  that  these  propositions,  however  abstract 
they  may  appear,  are,  nevertheless,  most  intimately  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant  commission.^  The  introduction  of  more  land  into  the  market  has  a natural  ten- 
dency to  reduce  the  claims  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  for  what  is  called  tenant-right;  and 
will,  therefore,  tend  to  give  the  landlord  a control  over  his  property,  which  he  does  not  now 
possess.  On  'the  other  hand,  it  will  make  the  tenant  more  independent,  by  giving  an  alter- 
native, which  is  not  now  in  his  option.  If  the  landlord  demands  too  high  a rent,  it  'will  put 
R in  his  power  to  say,  “ I can  do  better  elsewhere  and  thus  the  relation  now  existing  •will 
be  changed  for  the  better  on  both  sides,  to  the  evident  probability  of  increasing  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large.  ® 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 


50. 

Acheaoi!  Lyle,  esq. 


Acheson  Lyle,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  now  the  chief  remembrancer  of  the  court  of  exchequer? I am. 

2.  Hfiye  you  had,  in  that  situation,  a great  many  cases  before  you,  in  which  property  has 
been  Md,  and  upon_  which  receivers  were  appointed  ? — Yes,  a good  number. 

3.  Does  it  rest  with  you  to  appoint  receivers  in  those  cases  ? Yes,  with  me  or  the  second 

remembrancer,  who  appoints  in  petition  matters. 

■ ^ all  appointed  in  your  office  ? — In  my  office,  or  that  of  the  second  remembrancer. 

5.  Would  It  be  practicable  to  give  the  commissioners  a return  of  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  receivers  have  been  appointed  ? — I think  I can  do  that  nearly  at  present.  I have  made 
a calculation,  and  I can  give  you  the  precise  number  appointed  in  the  last  five  years.  There 
are  some  causes  m the_  offices  at  present,  in  which  the  property  is  under  receivers  who  were 
appointed  before  that  time ; but  the  number  appointed  in  the  last  five  years  in  my  office  is  460. 

6.  Including  those  appointed  by  yourself  and  by  the  second  remembrancer  ?— No ; I 
mean  those  appointed  b;^  myself  alone.  The  number  appointed  by  the  second  must  be  very 
lew.  He  has  not  been  in  office  more  than  a few  months. 

7.  In  what  sort  of  cases  are  receivers  appointed  upon  petition  ?— They  are  cases  arising 
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onderthe  late  act,  5th  and  6th  Wm._  IV., commonly  caHedthe  sheriffs’ act, under  whicla  the  22>td  Januan  1844 

conrtj  upon  petition,  appoints  a receiTer  to  keep  down  the  interest  upon  judgments.  ’ 

8.  Are  there  any  returns  in  the  office  showing  the  gross  amount  of  property  over  which  50a 

those  receivers  are  appointed? — There  are  the  means  of  giving  the  annual  rental.  Every  Aclieson  Lyle, esq, 
receiver’s  account  shows  it. 

9.  In  cases  where  receivers  are  appointed,  is  there  usually  an  order  made  by  the  court  to 
settle  the  priority  of  incumbrances,  and  direct  the  payment  of  interest  to  those  incum- 
brancers ?— In  case  the  cause  goes  to  a sale  of  the  property,  there  is.  A receiver  is  in  the 
mean  time  generally  appointed,  to  receive  the  rents  and  to  preserve  the  estate  for  the 
incumbrancers.  When  the  property  is  sold,  and  the  produce  comes  to  be  distributed,  if  the 
cause  goes  on  to  a sale,  the  report  made  by  me,  remaining  in  the  office,  will  show  the  amount 
of  the  incumbrances  and  the  priorities.  To  be  quite  correct,  I should  say,  that  I am  not  in 
every  case  directed  to  take  an  account  of  ail  incumbrances,  for  the  most  part  merely 
incumbrances  which  are  either  prior  to  or  contemporaneous  with  the  plaintiff’s  chiim.  If 
a plaintiff,  having  an  incumbrance,  files  a biU  to  raise  the  amount  out  of  the  estate,  the  decree, 
and  the  account  under  it,  are  confined  to  incumbrances  prior  to,  or  contemporaneous  with,  his 
debt,  it  being  only  necessary  to  clear  those  off,  in  order  to  let  his  be  raised.  There  are  cases 
where  the  whole  of  the  incumbrances  will  appear,  as  in  the  ease  of  a bill  filed  to  administer 
the  assets  of  a deceased  person ; there  the  account  is  general. 

10.  Is  there  any  fixed  general  rule  as  to  the  selection  of  the  receiver,  or  do  you  exercise 
a discretion  in  each  particular  case,  supposing  two  parties  in  a cause  propose  two  different 
receivers  ? — The  usual  course  is,  that  the  plaintiff  has  a right  to  nominate'  the  person  he 
wishes  to  be  appointed  receiver;  the  proceeding  to  have  him  so  appointed  is  on  notice, 
however,  to  all  parties  in  the  cause ; and  it  is  open  to  any  party  in  the  cause  to  show  that 
he  is  an  improper  person,  and  it  is  quite  in  my  discretion  to  appoint  him  or  not ; but  I have 
usually  attended  to  the  nomination  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit,  if  he  nominated  a person  who 
was  unobjectionable.  I should  add,  that  the  court  have  recently  made  a rule,  which  has  not 
yet  come  into  force,  but  will  soon,  in  which  new  directions  are  given  to  me,  as  to  the 
appointment.  The  rule,  which  is  No.  129  of  the  new  rules  and  orders  of  the  court,  and 
wHich  wiU  take  effect  from  the  Ist  of  March  next,  provides,  that  in  proceedings  under  orders 
to  appoint  receivers,  I shall  report  their  willingness  to  accept  the  office,  and  to  undertake  the 
duties  thereof;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  attorney,  concerned  for  a party  in  the  cause  or  matter, 
or  professional  agent  of  such  attorney,  or  clerk,  or  apprentice,  of  any  attorney,  be  appointed 
a receiver ; and  that  in  any  case,  I shall  take  care  to  appoint  as  receiver  a fit  person,  who 
is,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit  of,  independent  of  the  attorney  in  the  cause  or  matter; 
and  that  before  any  person  shall  be  appointed,  he  and  the  attorney  in  the  cause  shall  make  an 
affidavit,  that  there  is  no  underhand  agreement  between  them,  and  that  neither  the  receiver 
will  give,  nor  the  attorney  receive,  any  portion  of  the  allowance  or  profits  of  the  receiver, 

11.  How  often  do  the  receivei’s  usually  pass  their  accounts  ? — They  are  required  by  the 
rules  to  account  annually,  and  also  whenever  called  upon  by  me,  or  by  the  order  of  the  coui't. 

12.  Has  it  been  usual  to  keep  receivers  up  to  the  practice  of  passing  their  accounts 
annually  ? — I think  not.  _ I found  it  was  not  the  case  when  I came  into  the  office,  and  I have 
not  strictly  observed  it  since.  In  some  cases  it  has,  upon  the  application  of  the  parties,  been 
considered  urmecess^y  to  require  them  so  to  do,  as  it  would  impose  more  costs  upon  the 
estote  than  were  desirable,  and  I have  not  required  it ; but  such  ought  to  be  the  exception, 
and  a very  limited  one,  allowed  to  the  rule. 

13.  Do  you  not  think,  that,  generally,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  accounts  should  be 
passed  annually  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

^ receiver  h^  passed  his  accounts,  and  shows  a balance,  what  becomes  of  it?- — 

My  directions  to  the  receiver  always  are,  to  lodge  it  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  cause, 

Tnthm  a weelc  after  his^  account  has  passed,  unless  there  is  an  order  of  tl^e  court  directing 
him  to  apply  it  otherwise.  There  are,  in  some  cases,  what  are  called  standing  orders,  under 
which  the  receiver,  when  he  has  money,  is  ordered  to  apply  it  in  discharge  of  the  incum- 
brances ; hut,  if  there  be  no  such  order,  I direct  biin  to  lodge  it  in  the  bank,  to  the  credit  of 
the  cause,  within  a week  after  the  account  passes. 

15.  What  class  of  persons  are  appointed  receivers — are  tl«^y  professional  persons  or  land 
agents  ?— I think  the  struggle,  generally,  is  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff’s  attorney  in  the  suit, 
to  get  either  a clerk  of  his  own,  or  some  person  in  his  employment,  or  under  his  control,  to 
be  the  receiver,  with  the  view  again  that  he  shall  employ  him  as  the  attorney,  and  thus  that 
advantage  of  the  costs  of  management  of  the  estate, 
lb.  Supposing  there  be  an  agent  upon  the  estate,  receiving  a commission  of  £5  .per 
1 1.  u t appointed  by  the  court  in  the  usual  manner,  do  you  usually  find 

t both  those  payments  of  ^ per  cent,  go  on  together  ? — No ; immediately  on  the  appoint- 
ment oi  a receiver  hj  the  court,  the  private  receiver  is  discharged ; and,  if  he  takes  up  any 
^7  in  any  way,  he  will  be  liable  to  be  immediately  attached  by  the  court,  r-* 

9 °\T  t usually  consider  it  his  duty  to  look  after  the  condition  of  the 

® •,  7®  ’ considers  himself  merely  bound  to  get  in  the  rents  in  the  best  wav  he  oun, 

without  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  esM^^ 

tlifi  i'  think  they  feel  themselves  hound  to  collect  the  whole  rents,  or  only 

tVift  adequate  to  the  charges  ? — In  practice,  unless  there  is  an  order  to  the  contrary, 

receiver  is  bound  to  bring  in  the  whole. 

be  a in  ^ process  is  a matter  of  this  sort  brought  under  your  notice,  supposing  there 
ge  amount  of  rent  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  receive,  and  a small  amount  wliich  it  is 

2 H 2 
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Janamii,  1844.  difficult  to  collect? — I do  Dot  think  it  necessary  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  before 

me  specially.  The  first  duty  of  the  receiver,  when  appointed,  is  to  get  a rental  of  the 

estate,  including  all  the  tenants ; and,  when  his  account  comes  in,  the  first  thing  I look  at  is 
Acheson  Lyle,  esq.  amount  of  the  rental  is  brought  to  charge  by  the  receiver,  how  mviiik 

arrear  there  is  ; and,  if  I thought  it  a large  arrear  upon  the  estate,  I should  inouire  into  the 
matter,  and  the  cause  of  it,  and  require  him  to  account  for  it. 

20.  If  any  party  in  a cause  entitled  to  the  surplus  of  the  rents  suspects  or  finds,  upon 
looking  into  the  accounts,  that  the  rents  are  not  carried  in  with  sufficient  punctuality,  can  he 
make  an  application  to  you  in  a summary  way  ? — Y es ; the  defendant  in  a cause,  if  he  has 
an  attorney  in  court,  is  served  with  every  summons  to  pass  the  receiver’s  accounts ; and  if 
he  attends  to  his  business,  he  will  come  before  me,  and  make  a complaint ; and  I would  at 
once  put  the  receiver  upon  showing  why  there  was  an  arrear.  ^ If  there  is  an  arrear  upon 
an  estate,  and  that  arrear  is  not  caused  by  insolvent  tenants,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  person, 
upon  whose  estate  the  receiver  is,  to  put  the  matter  idght,  by  coming  before  me,  and 
requiring  the  receiver  to  perform  his  duty  strictly ; and  in  many  eases,  I have  made  the 
receiver  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket,  the  money  he  has  not  collected,  considering  that  he 
had  neglected  his  duty  in  not  recovering  it. 

21.  Are  you  aware  that  the  feeling  is,  that  the  same  diligence  is  not  used  by  the  receiver 
as  by  the  agent  ? — I should  say  that,  where  an  estate  has  been  brought  into  law,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  tenants  are  disposed  to  avoid  paying  anybody,  and  sometimes  there  may  not 
be  the  same  diligence,  on  the  part  of  the  receiver ; and  I think,  that  where  there  is  a 
receiver,  the  rents  are,  in  general,  worse  paid  than  to  a gentleman  receiving  his  own  rents. 

22.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  any  mode  could  be  devised,  by  which  a more  minute 
attention  to  the  situation  of  estates  in  the  court  could  be  secured,  than  the  present  system 
enables  to  be  given  to  them  ? — I recollect,  at  one  time,  when  the  present  chancellor  first 
came  to  this  country,  he  was  struck  with  some  of  the  eases  which  came  before  him,  very  mucb, 
as  to  the  conduct  of  receivers  over  property ; and  I understood  that  he  required  the  masters 
to  suggest  some  mode  in  which  they  thought  this  difficulty  might  be_  met  and  corrected,  and 
Master  Henn  spoke  to  me  upon  the  subject;  and  I was  at  that  time  led  to  entertain  the 
opinion,  and  suggested  it  to  him  also,  t^t  if  there  were  officers  appointed  somewhat 
analogous  to  official  assignees  in  bankruptcy  in  England,  who  would  be  responsible  to  the 
court,  not  only  for  the  receipt  of  the  rent,  but  for  the  proper  care  of  the  property,  it  might 
be  a desirable  thing.  I have  always  heard  that,  since  the  appointment  of  those  official 
assignees  under  the  court  of  bankruptcy  in  England,  the  estates  were  better  managed,  and 
a larger  dividend  paid  to  the  creditors ; and  it  struck  me  that  something  analogous  to  that 
might  be  done  here;  but  I never  considered  the  detail  of  it.  It  was  only  a crude  suggestion  at 
the  time,  although  I still  incline  to  think  that  it  might  be  worked  out  into  something  practicable. 

23.  What  is  the  course  now  pursued  in  your  office,  with  respect  to  letting  estates  which 
fall  out  of  lease  ? — The  regular  course  is,  that  they  shall  be  put  up  to  auction,  and  that  the 
highest  bidder  shall  be  declared  the  tenant ; but  there  are  occasions  in  which  the  court  has 
deviated  from  that  rule,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  let  by  agreement;  that  the 
receiver  should  take  proposals  in  the  country  from  the  tenant,  which  should  afterwards  be 
approved  of  by  me ; and  in  such  case,  that  mode  of  letting  was  substituted  for  the  letting 
by  auction.  But  the  regular  course  is,  as  I have  stated,  to  put  them  up  to  be  let  in  the  office. 

24.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  judging  whether  that  mode  of-  letting  by  the 
receiver  in  the ‘country  has  been  attended  with  advantage  to  the  estate? — Yes,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it ; and  it  has  been  attended  with  less  expense.  I do  not  conceive  myself 
bound  in  such  cases  to  take  the  highest  bidding.  I have  uniformly  gone  into  the  .inquiry, 
whether  the  offers  made  for  the  lands  were  at  a fair  value,  and  have  accepted  such,  though 
an  offer  might  be  made  at  a higher  rent.  In  letting  by  auction,  I have  always  felt  bound 
to  take  the  highest  bidding ; and  I do  not  inquire  into  the  ability  of  the  party  to  pay  the 
rent.  I can  mention  an  instance  in  which  I brought  the  matter  under  the  consideration  of 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  they  considered  that  I had  taken  the  proper  course. 
There  was  a contention  in  the  office  between  two  parties  ; they  had  run  up  the  bidding  to 
three  or  four  times  the  value  of  the  land.  I felt  a difficulty  what  to  do.  I stopped  the 
bidding  for  a few  minutes,  whiiq  I went  over  and  consulted  the  bai’ons,  who  told  me  that 
they  did  not  consider  that  I could  stop  the  bid(Engs ; that  I must  go  on  till  I ascertained  the 
highest,  and  certify  the  letting  to  tkem  at  that  rate,  and  the  court  would  take  care  to  visit 
the  ppty  with  the  cost  of  the  proceeding,  in  case  he  could  not  complete  his  tenancy,  andget 
security  for  the  rent.  There  is,  however,  amongst  the  new  rules,  a provision  to  remedy 
that  inconvenience.  The  136th  of  the  new  rules,  which  will  also  take  effect  from  the  1st 
March  next,  provides  that,  previously  to  my  proceeding  to  let,  the  receiver  or  sequestrator 
shall,  by  affidavit,  give  me  ffill  information  to  the  following  queries,  viz. : — Who  is,  or  who 
are,  or  have  been  the  occupying  tenants,  distinguishing  the  parts  held  by  each  ? How  long 
have  they  held  the  same  respectively ; and  whether  as  under-tenants,  or  as  immediate 
tenants  to  the  court,  as  to  the  person  or  persons  over  whose  estate  such  receiver  has  been 
appointed?^  How  long  nave  they  been  in  possession  of  their  fai'ms  respectively?  , 

if  not  then  in  possession,  in  what  manner  their  tenancy  or  possession  has  been  determinedr 
Whether  they  have  respectively,  duly,  and  fairly  cultivated  their  farms,  and  kept  the 
fences  and  buildings  thereon  in  sufficient  repair ; and  whether  they  have  made  any 
and  what  improvements  thereon?  At  what  rents  they  held  the  same  respectively ; antt 
whether  they  have  paid  such  rents  ; and  whether  the  lands  have  been  taken  by  the  tenants 
, of  the  court  in  trust  for  any  of  the  parties  in  the  cause  ? And  whether  the  same  are  ^ 
and  reasonable  occupation  rents ; and,  if  not,  what  would  be  fair  and  reasonable  occupation 
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rents  for  their  farms,  respectively  ? Or  _as  to  any  other  matters  Tvhich,  from  any  particular 
circiimstances,  I may  think  it  right  to  inquire  into.  And  that  I shall  be  at  hberty  to 
examine  the  receiver,  personally,  upon  oath  ; and  shaU  be  at  liberty  to  re-let  their  respective 
holdings  to  such  of  the  occupiers  as  I shall  think  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  so  to  do  at 
such  rents  as  I shall  consider  fair  and  reasonable  occupation  rents,  upon  the  terms  of  giving 
security  as  usual.  But  m ease  any  of  such  occupiers  shall  not  choose  to  continue  tenants  on 
such  terms,  then  such  lands  or  premises  shall  be  let  for  seven  years,  pending  the  cause  or 
matter.  And  any  lease  hereafter  made  by  me  shall  contain  a covenant  for  managing  and 
cultivating  the  premises  in  a husbandmanlike  manner.  The  rule  further  provides  for  the 
preparation  of  the  lease  and  recognizance  consequent  upon  the  letting,  and  also  contains  a 
direction  as  to  the  authority  reqmred  to  be  lodged  with  my  clerk,  by  a party  attending  to 
bid  in  the  name  of  another  person.  ® 

25.  In  letting  lands  in  the  courts,  do  you  give  any  preference  to  the  tenant  in  the  occu- 

pation ?— Not  under  the  present  practice,  but  under  the  new  rules,  a discretion  will  be 
vested  in  the  remembrancer  to  give  such  preference.  According  to  the  present  practice  no 
person  gets  a preference.  ^ ’ 

26.  hrom  your  observation,  have  you  found  that  the  present  practice  has  been  attended 
with  many  practical  disadvantages?— Yes,  very  great;  and  I have  known  costs  incurred  to 
a very  large  amount.  After  a man  is  declared  tenant,  the  next  course  is  to  force  him  on  to 
complete  his  tenancy— to  take  out  leases  and  give  security  for  the  amount  of  the  rent ; and 
if  he  cannot  get  two  men  to  come  forward  to  give  security,  the  course  is,  to  apply  to  the 
court  for  an  attachment,  and  he  is  committed  to  gaol,  where  he  sometimes  remai^  until  he 
is  discharged  by  the  insolvent  act.  _ An  application  is  made  to  the  court  for  an  order  for  a 
new  letting ; then  there  is  a new  bidding.  The  person  then  declared  may  also  fail  to  complete 
his  tenancy ; in  which  case  there  is  another  attachment,  and  so  on.  And  in  the  mean  We 
the  land  is  to  be  made  productive ; it  must  be  managed  by  the  receiver  till  the  tenancy  is 
completed,  and  he  is  generaUy  directed  to  make  the  most  of  it,  which  he  does  by  taking  in 
cattle,  or  cropping  it  Wmself,  and  he  returns  the  profit  or  the  loss  in  his  account 

27.  In  the  leases  which  you  grant,  is  there  any  proliibition  against  subletting  ?— There 
has  not  been  hitherto,  but  I recently  got  from  the  barons  a direction  to  insert  a clause  of  that 
kind,  and  it  will  be  inserted  in  future ; but  it  is  a very  recent  regulation. 

have  stated  that  an  agent  being  appointed  receiver,  could  not  contrive  to  get 
double  tees,  that  be  could  not  charge  his  fees  as  agent,  and  also  as  receiver  ?— I can  conceive 
an  arrangement  of  this  kind, — that  when  a receiver  was  appointed,  he  might  say  to  the 
agent,  h you  will  save  me  the  trouble,  you  may  receive  the  rents,  and  han3  thern  over  to 
me,  and  1 will  account  for  them,  but  there  could  be  only  one  set  of  fees  charged  in  the 
account ; if  the  agent  took  any  fee  beyond  the  £5  per  cent.,  he  must  get  it  from  the  tenants 
over  and  above  the  current  rent.  I could  only  allow  £5  per  cent,  to  be  charged  in  the 
account;  or  it  may  be  possible,  as  suggested,  that  there  might  be  some  arrangement  with 
the  owner  of  the  estate,  to  receive  fees  out  of  other  portions,  which  he  was  entitled  to  • but 
nothing  of  that  sort  could  come  before  me.  ’ 

29.  Has  it  been  at  all  the  course  of  the  court,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  situation  of  estates 
with  respect  to  their  cultivation  or  improvement  ?— Not  at  all,  so  far  as  I have  any  know- 
ledge. It  has  never  been  the  practice  of  the  court  so  long  as  I have  known  it,  to  interfere  in 
any  matter  of  that  kind ; and  I fui’ther  thinlc,  that  the  court  would  not  consider  itself  at 
liberty  so  to  deal  with  the  estate,  except  upon  the  consent  of  the  inheritor,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  known  them  frequently  refuse  to  mterfere  in  reducing  the  rents  of  the  tenants,  which 
were  a^tted  to  be  too  high,  unless  the  inheritor  was  a party  consenting  to  the  reference 

30.  Is  not  the  general  effect  of  the  existing  practice  such,  that  the  estates  in  law,  as  it  is 

called,  remain  without  improvement?— Yes,  I have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  that  they  are  dete- 
riorated very  much  indeed,  by  the  process  of  going  through  the  court.  If  there  be  any 
dilapidation  upon  the  property,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  it  is  the  practice  to  refer  it  to  me 
to  inquire  and  report  the  sum  necessary  to  keep  the  property  in  repair.  But  what  I spoke 
ot  before  were  improvements  of  a permanent  nature.  The  courts  consider  they  are  under 
M obligation  to  keep  the  estate  m the  same  condition,  but  not  to  make  improvements  upon 
me  condition  of  the  estate.  - ^ 

o 'Tj*  respect  to  the  sale  of  estates  in  your  court,  does  any  thing  occur  to  you  as  to 
the  possibility  ot  coUusion  or  mismanagement  ?— No,  I think  the  sales  are  uniformly  at  fair 
5 ^ut  the  estate  is  converted  into  money  at  a very  heavy  expense. 

* ^kat  princip^ly  does  that  expense  consist? — The  advertisements  are  expensive 
the  proceeings  m the  office  are  attended  with  expense,  for  a sale  is  never  had  without  having 
ai  the  parties,  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  the  reported  creditors,  served  with  the  order  for 
S!’  attorney  thinks  himself  entitled  to  charge  for  attending  upon  the  sale,  and 

wuen  the  parties  are  numerous,  these  attendances  come  to  a large  sum 
difer  ■?  ‘S''  trfore  you  ?-Tes,  entirely,  if  the  parties 

SS'h  When  the  sale  IS  made  an  abstract  of  the  title  is  furnished  to  the  purchaser,  and  if 
remiire  ^ objection  to  ae  title,  he  gets  reference  to  me  to  report  upon  the  title.  I then 
2nd  ,,  “ ‘he  oBce ; a summons  is  then  issued,  and  counsel 

the  nnrXs  i question,  and  I malco  my  report  upon  the  objections; 

the  cCri  upon  it™* 

into  led  you  to  know  whether  much  property  in  Ireland  is  brought 

salesrtfnynrtn,-..*  I uieau  with  reference  to  the  total  amount  of  it;  are  there  consideraole 

widp  ymadefrequOTtly? — I have  no  means  of  saying;  Icouldgivenothingbutavery 

s • n my  own  office  I could  upon  reference  to  books,  furnish  the  commissioners 
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•with  an  account  of  the  money  realised  by  the  sale  of  estates  in  my  office  for  the  last  tea 
years  ; and  I could  further,  in  many  cases,  show  ho'w  far  it  went  to  pay  the  incumbrance 
upon  the  property,  should  they  requii’e  a return  of  such  particulars. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Richard  MacDonnell,  D.D.,  and  Mountifort  Longfield,  LL.D.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  [ To  Dr.  MacDonnell,]  You  are  the  bursar  of  Trinity  College  ? — Yes,  I am. 

2.  And  one  of  the  senior  fellows? — Yes. 

3.  In  that  capacity,  can  you  state  to  the  commissioners  the  course  taken  in  regard  to  the 
renewal  of  leases  of  lands  held  imder  the  college? — The  majority  of  the  leases  are  twenty, 
one  years’  leases,  and  the  tenants  generally  renew  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
years ; the  tenants  having  very  great  holdings  more  frequently  renew  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  and  those  who  havedesser  holdings  renew  at  the  end  of  three  or  four.  The  scale  of 
fines  depends  upon  the  assumption  that  tiie  tenant  has  an  interest  equal  to  the  rent  he  pays, 
If,  then,  the  tenant  comes  to  renew  when  three  years  are  expired  of  his  existing  lease,  he' 
by  his  new  lease,  gets  three  yeai’S  of  such  beneficial  interest  added  to  bis  existing  period,  op 
in  other  words,  he  gets  an  annuity  equal  to  the  rent,  to  take  effect  for  three  years  from  the 
expiration  of  his  existing  lease.  The  college  fix  the  amount  of  the  renewal  fine  upon  the 
valuation  of  a notary  public,  as  to  what  such  reversionai-y  annuity  would  be  worth,  supposing 
a person  capable  of  making  six  per  cent.,  compound  interest,  upon  the  investment  of  his 
money.  The  average  of  the  fines  being  biennial,  the  increase  of  a pound  to  the  college  rent 
roll  gives  6^.  increase  to  the  annual  income  of  the  entire  boai*d,  or  9<f.  to  each  individual. 

4.  Those  are  terms  very  favourable  to  the  tenant  ? — Yes,  peculiarly  so  ; and  nothing  but 
extreme  impro-ridence  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  makes  him  omit  renewing. 

5.  The  tenants  have  usually  a considerable  interest  under  the  college  ? — Yes,  quite  beyond 
what  is  so  assumed  in  such  calculation.  They  are  assumed  to  have  an- interest  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  rent ; but  it  is  in  some  cases  three,  or  four,  or  five-fold. 

6.  Can  you  lead  the  commissioners  to  form  any  conjecture  of  what,  upon  the  aggi’egate, 
the  portion  of  the  rent  payable  to  the  college  is  to  the  value  of  the  property  to  the  tenant?— 
Yes,  I could,  from  the  tables  which  Mr.  CoDis  laid  before  you,  give  you  information  as  to 
any  particular  holding  that  you  might  name  ; but  the  tenants’  interests  are  very  variable, 
in  proportion  to  the  rents  paid.  I should  say,  the  letting  value  of  the  ground  is  ti’eble  what 
is  paid  to  the  college  ; that  would  be  a very  low  estimate.  In  some  cases  it  is  five  or  six 
times.  When  I mentioned  the  notary  public’s  valuation,  you  ai’e  not  to  suppose  that  there 
is  a calculation  made  each  time  a tenant  comes  forward  to  renew ; there  is  a Imown  fixed 
scale.  The  present  scale  has  been  in  use,  I believe,  for  thirty  years. 

« 7.  What  is  the  practice  with  respect  to  allowing  tenants  for  improvements,  or  encouraging 
improvements  ? — I can  speak  to  that  with  respect  to  the  rule  since  I have  become  bursar. 
With  respect  to  improvements  made  by  the  occupying  tenants,  the  college  do  not  interfere 
•with  them,  unless  they  hold  directly  under  themselves  ; but  they  have  very  few  tenants  of 
that  class  generally.  The  immediate  tenants  of  the  college  are  men  of  large  fortunes— 
private  fortunes, — and,  in  addition  to  the  large  interests  wBch  they  hold  under  the  college, 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  occupying  under-tenants  generally  comes  altogether  from 
the  immediate  tenant  of  the  college  ; but  where  a public  work  is  about  to  be  executed  of 
general  interest  to  the  whole  property,  as  lately  some  roads  through  Kerry,  the  college  have 
acted  as  I shall  now  describe.  If  a certain  amount  of  private  contribution  w’ere  required 
for  a particular  object,  say  a road,  then  let  that  amount  of  private  contributions  be 
apportioned  by  the  county  surveyor  upon  the  estates  benefited  by  the  work.  If  the  whole 
amount  of  the  contributions  required  were  £2,000,  and  he  says  that  the  benefit  to  A’s  estate 
is  £500,  B’s  estate  £700,  and  the  college  estate  £800,  then  the  college  gives  one-tbird  of 
that  x800,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  made  up  by  the  immediate  tenants  and  their  under- 
tenants. They  have  acted  in  this  manner  as  to  quays  and  harbours ; for  example,  at 
Ballylongford,  and  some  great  roads  in  Kerry. 

8.  Is  flie  amount  which  they  have  contributed  in  that  way  considerable? — I should  say  in 
Kerry  alone,  since  I have  been  bursar,  they  have  advanced  fully£l,000. 

9.  How  many  years  have  you  been  bursar  ? — Seven  years  last  November. 

10.  With  reference  to  the  encom-agement  of  occupying  tenants,  who  hold  directly  under 
the  college,  what  is  the  practice  ? — I know  no  instance  of  our  having  taken  into  account  any 
improvement  as  a ground  to  raise  the  rent.  In  some  instances,  where  they  were  a poor 
cisas,  the  college  have  said,  we  will  slate  your  house,  if  you  do  so  and  so,  and  we  have 
allowed  for  Hme  ; but  those  cases  are  rare,  because  we  have  few  such  tenants.  Those  cases 
have  arisen  principally  on  some  property  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  •which  was  devised  to 
us  by  Provost  Baldwin,  of  which  there  is  a portion  under  twenty-one  years’  leases ; and 
there  we  have  to  deal  with  a few  cases  of  cottier  population. 

• 11.  Have  any  applications  been  made  from  the  direct  tenants  to  the  college  for  assistance 
in  either  improving  the  buildings  of  the  under-tenants,  or  improving  the  land  by  drainage  ?— 
Under  the  drainage  act,  but  one  application  has  been  made  to  the  college  as  yet,  and  they 
have  advanced  the  sum  for  which  they  were  applied  to.  I cannot  say  that  I ever  knew  but 
of  one  case  since  the  period  of  my  hursarship,  in  which  the  immediate  tenant  of  the  college 
applied  for  help  to  improve  the  building  of  an  under-tenant,  and  that  was  from  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, in  the  county  of  Armagh.  He  applied  to  me  with  respect  to  slating  a tenant’s 
house.  I told  him  I did  not  think  that  it  came  within  the  principle  upon  wliich  the  board 
acted,  he  having  a much  greater  interest  in  the  lands  than  the  college  had ; but  if  they  were 
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asled  to  assist  in  erecting  a school-house,  or  a church  there  the  rnlloos  „„  r j 

,0  beneat  the  property  generally;  and  the  college  has,  I beiieTe 

on-n  immediate  tenants  in  subscribing  to  medical  charities  and  Jchool^  ^ ^ 

12.  Hof  long  is  it  since  the  present  adrance  of  rents  Fas  settled  ?_It  Fas  not  Bind  at 
any  one  particular  period,  but  pdi^ly  as  each  tenimt  came  tmrdtoTenTj^  ^d  S 
snccessiTe  renewals  it  was  said  to  him,  “You  hare  had  such  a lease  for  sect,  , j i ‘ 

il  is  right  there  should  be  an  increase,”  and  that  was  pTou  i thrSd?^^  ““ 

I«C.  ^ It  did  not  begin  to  take  effect  till  the  expiration  of  the  previous  existfng^w  Ah 
diese  increases  had  come  into  operation  before  my  bursai-sliio  with  tTio  cx./  ^ ’ ■ 

fc  county  of  Armagh  a Mr.  Lmelhs  holding  ;"s„XrtKrtnnS  “onTa“ 
increase  of  rent  must  have  been  about  the  year  1811  One  came  into  ° Y ^ 

“tfcSr ;r„Tsri^ru? 

tc  the  pS  “eut°  Sxt  yem•hidT8^6I!‘iAt«  yeSs  ^ 

M.  -Hhth  respect  to  Lord  Leitrim's  property,  it  has  been  stated  to  utlta Xt  t verv 
much  subdivided,  and  yet  on  that  property  there  is  laud  enough  to  employ  aUtliXXS? 
in  improving  the  land  itself ; suppose  a tenant  to  20  extensivelv  intn  c^xr  c i!  • 
of  the  laud;  is  he  at  ah  oertaXthat  the  conegXintfrX  iX  arSeZ^ 
those  persons  who  are  famihar  with  the  college  estates  ought  to  feel  ceXi’u  thft  anv 
miprcvcment  they  make  of  such  a nature  as  not  to  remunS-ate  on  a sE TeXf  X 
never  be  the  gi'ouud  of  an  mcrease  of  rent.  When  an  increased  sum  was  adS  R X’liX 
the  whole  of  the  estates,  upon  a general  principle,  adding  a certain  per  centage  ' It  wasXt 
lonnded  upon  an  improvement  upon  the  property ; it  waf  a per  centage  upon  the  rent  which 

ho;x"usrtrn\^txxure?:h:t®^^^^^^^ 

general  way,  I should  think  that  the  collX  rXTas  rstandkuow''jr  “'f  “ 
the  rental  in  the  year  1784,  as  five  tn  two  °‘R'-i-ryT«  +E  *•  ^ xi  compared  to 

the  reig-ns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  there  have  been  alwavs  ' t estates,  in 

Icfact,  if  the  principle  of  such  increases  had  not  bPAn  a ^creases  of  rent, 

the  present  state  of  prices  and  values  be  but  a rinminal  • ^ college  rents  would,  in 

(»ntLplated  by  om- statX  ’ ^^P^essly 

16.  \Vlien  was  this  addition  made’? It  was  madA  f>*nm  i’tqa  a n t . 

college  ?~y^s,  very  large  irmS^iiJSScL^'^S^*  tenants  under  the 

tenure.  I may  instance  Mr  RnS.  T aA  S^'eat  confidence  in  the  college 

of  Longford  • L?s  bSn^  nnitfa  V ^ Carriglas,  in  the  county 

Armagh  upon  Mr.  Fox’s  nronertv  at  Fah?^  machinery  erected  m the  county  of 

which  allows  the  college  to  SS^tb  ^ provision  under  the  22nd  Geo.  III., 

aillsand  inanufLS  and^Sb^^n^  f Vortions  to  erect 

upon  merely  toties  ouoftfii  lAn«A=  tF  ^ erected  under  toties  quoties  leases? — Yes, 
There  are  but  three  tenants  who  invA^^^  of  asking  for  a perpetuity, 

power  to  give  under  that  act,  ^ ^ ojpliod  for  perpetuities,  which  we  have  it  in  our 

fora;  audLTXXlSoXfteXX  l™ited?-Yes,  it  is  only  three 

losses.  When  I say  that  I should  net  oh  ?"<*  ™ mate  it  in  two 

“i  lull  I do  not  know  that  I sbo’uld  .It  r I Pooto  not  Aonght  much  upon 

rat,  there  shoX  be  a pXvisto  made  T“‘  “'®  ^ a 

raowaUnes  are  the  prouortv  lf  Hm  ^ o-  Portiou  correspondent  to  the  flues;  for  the 
”1  ftoy  oauuot  apuortiro  fv  21  T *“T’  "'®  “»»8  ‘l>o  oolloge, 

ssiaries.  ^ P®tt  of  the  rent  except  what  belongs  to  them  as  their 

of  DnbUuSrrfeXr  “®  connected  with  the  Hniversity 

„ 23.  Under  what  arth„r2T.Xl  f 7,  Political  Economy. 

Originally  the  power  fS2o  r I *p®  g.™"*  these  twenty-one  years’  leases  ?_ 

ftp.  3,  which  give  auftoritv  to  2 *'’®  *«''  ““  "‘1‘  «f  Charles  I, 

Jo.sgncnltural  leases  it  limbed  the2tlT“  2 ^®“’®  ''°®®®®  “ “ 

5®  wake  of  the  laud  Buf  twi  *'  .yoo'S,  at  a rent  of  not  loss  than  half  the 

gaols,  mills,  and  ohurchesEd  Xr'pm'PoX 


22nd  January,  1844. 

51^ 

R.  MacDonuelJ,  d.d. 
and 

M.  Longfield,  h.d. 
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’Sind  January,  1844. 

ill 

R.  MacDorraell.D.D. 
M.  Loiigfleld,  II..D. 


24.  Those  are  the  same  limitations  as  are  placed  upon  ecclesi^tical  property  ? — Yes,  it  is 

the  same  act.  Colleges  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  are  mentioned  in  the  same  sentence.  That 
power  was  extended  by  the  33rd  George  III.)  cap.  23,  which  enabled  the  college  and 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  just  the  same  as  before,  to  grant  renewms  for  twenty-one  years,  at  the 
rent  usually  reserved  for  the  preceding  twenty  years,  although  such  rent  should  not  be 
equal  to  half  the  full  value  of  the  land.  j j 

25.  Under  that  they  have  acted?— Yes.  up  to  the  present  day;  and  under  these  two  acts, 

the  bishops  have  acted  up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  church  temporahtiesact.  There 
is  a further  clause  authorising  the  college  to  divide  into  two  or  three  farms,  what  was  held 
under  one  farm,  at  the  same  rent.  « l • 

26.  Is  there  any  power  to  grant  leases  in  reversion?— IN o,  a renei^l  may  be  given  to  the 
existing  tenant,  but  a lease  to  another  person  could  not  be  granted.  They  are_  authorised  to 
grant  a renewal,  though  there  are  several  years  yet  unexpired.  i^ut  the  origmal_  art  would 
have  prevented  the  college  granting  a renewal  till  the  last  year,  and  that  restriction  was 
removed  by  the  33rd  of  George  III.  There  is  a clause  in  the  statutes  _ of  the  coUege, 
which,  in  order  that  a provision  may  be  made  from  time  to  time,  tor  increasmg  the  salaries 
of  the  persons  connected  with  the  college,  directed  that  the  coUege  should  observe  the 
statutes  then  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  not  set  the  land  at  less  than  half  the  value  from  year 
to  year.  In  consequence  of  that  clause,  when  the  value  of  land  increased,  the  provost  aad 
senior  feUows  have  not  adopted  the  course  pursued  by  the  bishops,  m makmg  the  increase 
fall  upon  the  fines,  and  no  increase  upon  the  rent ; they  have  made  an  mcrease  of  the  rent, 
upon  the  supposition  mentioned  by  Dr.  MacDonnell,  which  assumes,  that  the  tenet’s  mterest ' 
was  equal  to  the  rent  which  he  paid.  If  Hs  interest  was  greater,  the  coUege  did  not  derive 
any  benefit  from  it,  for  they  charged  only  the  same  fine  as  if  his  mterest  was  only  half  the 
value.  \Du  MacDonneM.'\—li  is  a subject  which  has  puzzled  a great  many  people;  they 
say  “You  increase  your  rent  and  increase  the  fine,”  but  the  reason  is,  if  they  take  an  increase 
upon  the  land,  they  do  not  put  it  all  upon  the  fine  or  rent,  but  part  of  it  upon  the  rent,  and 

part  upon  the  fine.  , . • ^ v j o t 

27  In  what  manner  is  it  determined  when  the  mcrease  is  to  be  made  .''—1  cannot  speak 
from  my  own  experience,  nor  can  any  of  the  present  members  of  the  board,  (for  the  covenants 
for  the  increases  were  antecedent  to  their  time,)  as  to  the  particular  considerations  for  the 
increases,  or  upon  what  particular  calculations  they  were  estimated ; but  observing  the  course 
of  the  increases,  you  see  that  they  take  place  at  the  time  there  was  a gener^  r^e  in  the  value 
of  property.  In  searching  through  the  records,  I have  found  a passage  m the  book  of  one 
of  my  predecessors,  giving  a resolution  of  the  board,  dated  February,  1803  ; present.  Dr. 
Elrington,  afterwards  provost ; Bishop  of  Ferns,  Dr.  Magee,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  some  others  of  the  most  distinguished  men  we  have  had ; resolved  by  the 
board,  “ That  the  tenants  be  informed  by  the  bursar,  that  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  shall  be  put  upon  their  rents  at  the  next  renewal.”  That  entry  satisfies  me  it  was 
not  upon  a valuation  of  the  particular  property  of  those  who  had  expended  money  in 
improvements.  [Dr.  LonafieU:\—l  do  not  go  through  all  the  details  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  subject,  but  there  is  one,  enabling  the  landlords  generally  to  renew,  and  preserve, 
notwithstanding  they  renewed  all  their  rights  over  the  property  as  if  under  the  old  lease, 
so  as  to  recover  the  old  rent ; but  that  would  not  extend  to  any  increase  of  rent. 

28.  Have  you  had  any  application  made  to  you  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  clauses 

as  to  subdividing?— I believe  the  tenants  would  rather  have  no  clauses  at^I ; they  woidd 
rather  be  neglected  entirely  except  when  they  are  asked  for  money.  _ One  reason  why 
perpetuity  leases  are  not  applied  for,  is,  that  they  take  their  chance;  and  it  is  better  to  take 
a lease  for  twenty-one  years  with  a certainty  of  its  being  renewed  at  half  the  rent,  than  a 
perpetuity  at  the  full  value.  _ . a vr 

29.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  or  enabJing  tne 

tenants  on  the  college  estates  to  purchase  a perpetuity  ? — I think  it  would  be  inexpeoien  , 
as  it  would  create  or  perpetuate  a class  of  middlemen.  Generally  speaking,  improvemenu 
must  proceed  from  the  landlords  and  not  the  tenants.  Tenants  m general  want  capital,  ana 
skill,  and  enterprise  to  engage  in  any  speculation,  and  such  as  the  ^ 

are,  they  are  best  effected  by  the  landlords  ; and  it  would  be  more  beneficial,  it  toe  co  eg 
were,  strictly  adhering  to  the  terms  of  the  statute  I mentioned,  to  have  a valua  ion  o 
themselves,  at  certain  periods  every  seven  years,  and  leaps  for  twenty-one  years  ® ., 
half  the  rent,  or  having  a valuation  made  in  a liberal  spirit,  to  undertake  themse  v 
improvements  which  would  not  be  fully  remunerated  by  a twenty-one  years’  lease. 

30.  Do  you  use  the  terra  middleman  as  applicable  to  all  tenants  holding  the  perp 

you  have  alluded  to  ? — ^Yes.  . . „ 

31.  Then  do  you  conceive  that  the  class  of  middlemen  taking  in  pppetuity  is  more 

objectionable  than  holding  under  a twenty-one  years’  lease  ? — I think  that  class  § 
under  a twenty-one  years’  lease  is  to  a certain  extent  injurious,  but  the  college  have  ^ P , 
over  them  to  a certain  extent  beneficial;  they  may  refuse  to  renew  unless  _t  e 
contributes  to  the  improvement.  [Dr.  MacDonnetl.'] — I can  mention  a recent  . 
point.  A few  years  ago  there  was  a new  line  of  road  proposed  in  the  barony  or  Iraghn  > 
county  of  Kerry ; the  Board  of  Public  Works  and  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  sai  , 
would  he  of  such  public  advantage,  that  if  a certain  amount  of  private  subscripnon 
raised,  they  would  grant  certain  large  sums,  very  large.  The  college  proportion  s 

ascertained  in  the  manner  which  I mentioned  before,  the  college  were  willing  to  pa.y  i , 
tlieii’  tenant  and  his  under-tenants  would  not  subscribe.  The  college  lien  sai  ,, 

tenant,  Mr.  Blacker,  when  he  came  to  seek  a renewal,  “ No,  he  will  suspend  your  r > 
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at  -Dublic  work,  and  the  opportunity  of  spending  a large  sura  in  the  emplojinent  of  the 
a gre  _ ^ ivant  of  your  contribution.”  The  consequence  was,  that  the  contribution 

^‘’fmade  up,  and  then  the  tenant  got  his  renewal. 

32  Supposing  a perpetuity  acquired  in  that  way,  do  you  think  the  college  would  fall 
H ' the  same  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  public  works  as  they  do  at  present? — 

^\jonqfield.'\ I should  not.  \_Dr.  MacDoimell.'] — To  confirm  Dr.  Longfield,  I may  mention 

It  hasbeen  reported  to  me  by  Mr.  CoUis.  The  ^eater  part  of  the  estate  dertsed  to  us 
r^'provost  Baldwn,  when  we  received  it,  was  subject  to  perpetuity  leases,  and  of  coui-se 
°^mains  so.  Mr.  Collis  says  there  are  few  parts  of  the  college  property  which  have  such  a 
retched  tenantry  upon  it  as  parts  of  this  property  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  part  in 
tke  county  of  Down.  _ _ 

^ 33  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  might  be  a beneficial  alteration  in  the  law  that 
■01  charges,  such  as  the  county  cess,  and  other  charges  of  that  nature,  should  be  paid 
Meetly  by  the  landlord  ?—{Dr.  Longfield.]— Yes,  I think  so ; but  it  would  be  necessary  that 
n that  ease  some  corresponding  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  mode  of  laying  on  the 
cess  and  the  expenditure  of  it.  The  present  law  brings  the  tenantry  into  contact  with  a 
variety  of  persons  collecting  money,  and  by  whom  they  are  liable  to  be  deceived  and 


*^^34.  In  point  of  fact,  do  you  consider  that  the  charges  are  now  paid  by  the  landlord  or 
the  tenant  ?— They  are  borne  by  the  landlord. 

35.  It  is  founded  upon  the  notion  that  the  landlord  gets  so  much  less  rent?— Yes,  that 
relates  to  landlords  who  have  the  power  of  making  future  leases ; it  does  not  apply  to 
those  where  the  leases  are  already  made,  until  such  leases  expire.  I ought  to  add,  that 
the  effect  of  having  some  of  the  grand  jury  cess  borne  by  the  tenant,  (viz.,  that  part 
occasioned  by  malicious  burnings,  increased  constabulary,  &c.,)  is  to  give  the  occupying 
tenants  an  interest  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 

36.  Upon  whom  does  the  tithe  rent-charge  fall? — In  future  leases  it  falls  upon  the 
landlord,  upon  the  same  prindple. 

37.  Supposing  this  principle  acted  upon,  that  the  landlord,  finding  he  had  the  tithe 
transferred  to  him,  should  say,  in  making  a lease  to  the  present  tenant,  “ I will  add  the 
tithe  to  the  rent,”  would  not  that  be  diiferent  in  theory  ? — No  ; if  the  landlord  demands 
a fair  rent  from  the  tenant,  he  has  not  the  power  of  adding  £5  more  to  him,  because 
another  man  demands  it  of  him.  He  might  as  well  add  something,  because  he  has  a 
jointure  to  pay,  or  portions  to  his  children.  The  same  feeling  that  would  make  a man 
demand  now  £10  um-easonably  from  the  tenant  would  have  made  him  demand  it  before. 

38.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  competition  for  land  has  been  so  great  in  Ireland  as  to 
make  the  tenant  lose  sight  entirely  of  what  he  might  be  able  to  pay  as  rent  ?— I know  that 
to  be  the  case  in  some  instances ; but  in  the  greater  paid  of  Ireland  the  tenants  do  not  pay 
more  than  a fair  rent.  But  there  is  a sort  of  feeling  which  is  setting  against  the  landlord, 
and  the  tenant  is  determined  to  get  as  much  out  of  him  as  he  can,  and  he  wiB  bid  more 
for  the  land  than  it  is  worth,  not  from  the  want  of  consideration,  but  knowing  he  can  go 
to  the  Landlord  and  say  the  land  is  not  worth  so  much,  and  you  must  let  me  have  it  at  less 
rent.  His  object  is  to  get  into  the  possession,  and  then  make  his  terms. 

39.  Supposing  the  ordnance  valuation  to  be  perfected  throughout  Ireland,  do  you 
conceive  that  the  landlords  and  tenants  in  general  would  be  disposed  to  refer  to  it  as  a 
code,  in  reference  to  rent  ? — No  ; each  man  would  consider  that  he  knew  the  value  of  the 
property  he  was  immediately  interested  in,  better  than  the  public  officer  who  was  making 
the  survey  over  an  extensive  district. 

40.  Do  you  think  that  a sounder  principle  ? — Yes ; any  land  being  in  a village  would 
acquii'e  a new  value,  and  again,  land  may  be  more  exhausted  : it  varies  constantly. 

41.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  proportion  which  rent  ought  to  bear  to  the 
aggregate  produce  of  a farm  ? — I consider  it  perfectly  impossible  to  form  an  accurate 
opinion  upon  such  proportion.  Among  all  those  who  are  called  political  economists, 
however  they  disputed  upon  other  matters,  and  were  not  disposed  to  agree  with  each 
other,  they  all  agree  upon  this,  that  there  is  no  fixed  proportion  between  produce  and 
rent ; that  it  must  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  state 
of  the  land.  There  are  lands  upon  winch  one-half  would  not  be  too  much,  and  others 
upon  which  one-fifth  would  be  excessive.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sum  necessary  to  be 
laid  out  to  get  a crop  varies. 

42.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a calculation  founded  upon  the  assiuned  average  prices  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  value  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  farm,  and  the  assumed 
proportion  that  that  ought  to  bear  to  the  gross  produce,  is  a fallacious  test? — -Yes  ; I do 
not  think  that  any  man  who  ever  lived,  having  all  the  data  given  to  him,  could,  avith  any 
certainty,  determine  it.  He  would  still  be  unable  to  fomi  a judgment  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  Mr.  Loudon,  in  Iris  book  on  agriculture,  speaks  of  the 
way  of  determiiring  the  value  of  the  land,  consideiing  the  crops  and  the  price  they  will  sell 
at,  and  what  is  the  expense  in  labour  and  ca^rital,  and  that  will  give  you  the  value  of  the 
land,;  but,  however,  he  adds,  in  practice  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  it.  He  leaves  you  just 
where  you  were,  stating  that  it  is  a theory,  but  a theory  wlrich  could  never  be  applied  in 
practice. 

43.  Does  anything  occur  to  you,  which  from  your  experience  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  suggest  to  the  commissioners,  with  regard  to  any  alteration  in  the  law  relating 
to  the  tenui-e  of  land  ? — It  does  not  relate  immediately  to  the  tenure  of  land,  but  I would 
wrih  to  state,  that  in  Ireland,  the  law  differs  from  England  in  this  respect,  which  at  fii’st 
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22Bd  January,  1844.  might  not  appear  relevant  to  the  object  of  this  commission.  In  England  a ■ 

j more  than  a declaration  of  the  com-t,  that  such  a one  should  pay  another  a - ^ 
• assignable  except  in  equity,  and  it  was  not  considered  a good  securitl^“ 

a debt,  because  the  system  of  conveyance  in  England  has  made  the  legal  estate  ^ 

. importance  than  in  Ireland ; conveyancers  generally  manage  to  get  a legal  e^tst- 
would  oven-each  any  judgment  which  might  probably  be  suspected  to  exist  ap-alT,^ 
vendor  of  the  estate.  In  Ireland  a different  system  of  conveyancing  has  been  adonto,!^ 
legal  estates  are  of  comparatively  little  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  rcffiRti-,,’ 
winch  relate  to  legal  as  well  as  equitable  estates ; the  consequence  is,  that  the  secnWf^'^!®’ 
judgment  has  been  a very  frequent  security  in  Ireland.  The  effect  of  the  iudffmenf^ 
be  an  mcurabrance  upon  aU  the  estate  which  the  debtor  has  at  the  time  of  the 
or  which  passes  through  his  hands  at  any  time  afterwards,  until  the  judgment  is  BsfTfi”) 
When  an  estate,  therefore,  was  eucumbered  by  several  judgments,  a bar  almns+ 
mountable  existed  to  its  alienation,  except  by  a suit  in  equity,  and  the  estate 
subject  to  those  incumbrances,  in  the  hands  of  an  extravagant  person  who 
possess  the  means  of  improving  his  tenantry,  or  doing  any  thing  for  the  land  T * 
opinion,  that  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  provide,  that  the  judgment  shmdS'^ 
be  a hen  on  lands  m the  hands  of  purchasers,  unless,  perhaps  where  a receiver  aPt,.T 
was  over  the  lands  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  which  might  readily  be  done  bv  ^ 

that  future  judgments  henceforward  should  not  be  such  liens,  and  that  judgment?  -.h 
entered,  should  not  be  a hen  for  a longer  period  than  forty  years  from  the  time  of  entp?^’ 
the  judgment ; the  effect  would  he,  that  a person  wanting  money,  would  then 
part  of  the  property,  or  sell  a part  of  it,  making  the  security  commensurate  with  w£f? 
wanted,  not  encumbering  aU  Ins  estate.  The  only  argument  I have  ever  heai-d  wTa  T 
maintaimng  the  expediency  of  giving  such  easy  and  extensive  security  for  loans ' I. 
lan^qrds_  may  want  to  borrow  money  to  improve  their  estates.  I can  pronounce  nositiVpf! 
that  in  mnety-mne  loans  out  of  a hundred,  they  ai-e  not  contracted  for  that,  nor  ?nv  oS 
beneficial  The  whole  expense  of  giving  security  by  judgment,  is  frequently  undw 

five  pounds,  which  will  impose  an  incumbrance  upon  an  estate  worth  many  thouL^ 
year.  Legislation  witluu  the  last  few  years  has  increased  the  mischief ^bv  mSw 
judgment  a hen  even  upon  a term  for  years,  and  a judgment  is  now  an  incumbranTlJ 
X an  eqmtable  mortgage  would  not  be  an  incumbrance  on  it  S 

the  hands  of  the  heir.  Ihere  is  a inode  m whiob  n.  i.. 


.ie  W.  of  the  hoi,.  rfe,o  io 


™o..oo„u  wiin  ime  snojoct.  and  liable,  I think,  to  no  ohierf™- 
“ ““  iB  pit  over  aSyfS' 

to  see  that  such  hmidmgs  and  otliicea  are  erooted  for  the  use  of  the  tenantry  andirf 
improTements  made,  as  m their  judgment  a good  landlord  ought  to  make.  “ * 
44  And  that  at  the  cost  of  the  emban-assod  estate  which  is  in  court  ?— Yes  I will  imi 
mention  the  two  classes  of  cases  m which  receivers  are  appointed ; they  are  annointpii 
iirst,  upon  the  estates  of  minors  and  Inuatics  ; I believe  in  sneh  eases,  no  pLon  wS  sej 

S H f ^ ib  the  plTce  f S 

party  not  able  to  di8ch.yg6  the  duties  of  his  situation.  Secondly,  in  the  case  of  m 
embarrassed  estate,  I tlimk  that,  in  conscience,  a man  is  not  able  to  give  a gi-eater  seemity 
foi  the  payment  of  a debt,  than  that  sum  which  remains  to  him*  after  discharnins  tip 

the  ®dthtor  J't®  property  i and  the  creditor  caimot  complain,  if  the  State  delira 

the  debtor  of  the  entire  of  the  property,  and  applies  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  that 
portion  of  the  property,  which,  but  for  the  debt,  the  debtor  might  have  applied  to  Ms  own 
uses,  and  apply  the  romaiiider  to  the  discharge  of  those  imperfect  obligations  winch  cannot 
45°MMhT’'  *“  **“'  of  4 man  who  refuses  to  pay  hfs  debte. 

emt;  ® 1 ? . * T "1k>  boemne  the  Inheritor  of  an 

embairaascd  estate,  and  might  be  anxious,  as  far  as  his  moans  allowed,  to  improve  it’- 

from  tl  f PfO^ons  could  be  made  to  prevent  any  injustice  ailing 

Lprt^meiftr*’  ® oiriyUould^heyS  to  Z? 

credtaWer  ‘lo  iMy  to  tie 


at  least  the 3o«m  f*^’  if*  .f necessary,  form  a part  of  that  duty  ?-Yes, 
at  least  he  eie^  T necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  tenaitiy. 

theLate  whih  wf  “'‘"'P™™'!!  ‘'f  icliole  estate  would  come  upon  the  part  of 

hZ™“d  rZrile  r„  n Z pnjmeut  of  the  interest,  whereas  if  he  was  a mortgagee, 
nl  cTcfmdt  it  lL  f““  Pnymmt  of  the  money  he  had  lent  ?-Yes.  The  mortgagee  was  in 
the  estlZ  mX  “““/"V  *0  effect  any  improvement  upon  the  estatf  Atpresent 

coZrt  ftoTll  hZZ  f''?  ”e  “long  the  woi4t  managed  estates^  the 

maS  rii  Z’  f conceive,  become  the  best ; and  from  thefreat  and  varying 

TrZ t IffMtJd  tv  ^ operations  of  the  conrt  of  equity,  the  improvements 

great,  in  additionZoVe  example  shewn 

somt  SSt  tTtlm'm  “h*°  *“4*60  you  have  adverted  to  could  be  attained  witliont 
ttZsft  bo  Xtnf  t'!,  “uut?-A  very  sKght  addition  woidd,  at  the 

accommodation  for  «tti.  would  be  aZeffe^^^^^  hnildhigs,  and  house 

StzrZdZvttrfri  It  LatfdTriS:^ 

tS  is  a To,  S„  'TTuT  S®  U-Mch  make  it  most  prodnetive.  When 

there  is  a good  house  and  suitable  offlees  to  a farm,  the  land  wiU  bh  most  prodnetive 
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when  the  farm  is  suited  to  the  buildings ; and  if  there  be  not  such  edifices,  it  will  become 
more  productive  by  being  subdivided.  In  one  case,  the  parts  are  more  valuable  than  the 
^bole ; and  in  the  other,  the  whole  is  more  valuable  than  the  parts  of  the  estate.  A farm 
which,  -with  a house  and  suitable  buildings  on  it,  is  worth  £100  a year  as  a whole,  would 
probably,  when  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  be  worth  not  more  than  £40  a year  for  each 
part.  On  the  other  hand,  a farm  which,  mthout  a house  on  it,  would  be  worth  £100 
a year-,  might  be  divided  into  two  parts,  paying  £60  a year  each,  providing  for  the  comfort 

of  the  tenants. 

50.  'It  is  not  large  farms  which  make  a wealthy  tenantry,  but  an  impro-vdng  tenantry 
make  large  farms ; that  is  rather  the  contrast  ? — No,  I am  not  an  advocate  for  large  or  small 
farms.  I think,  in  truth,  farms  are  often  very  large,  and  the  tenantry  very  poor.  I have 
known  a case  where  a tenant,  by  the  fraud  of  his  neighbour,  has  been  deprived  of  a large 
quantity  of  land,  and  continued  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  remainder ; and  when  he  recovered 
the  paid  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  he  appeared  to  remain  in  the  same  degree  of 
dificomfort.  Without^  suitable  buil^ngs  or  capital,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  his  farm 
appeal's  to  have  veiy  little  effect  upon  the  amount  of  produce  it  yields. 

51.  With  reference  to  the  improvement  of  estates  under  the  court,  are  there  not  many 
difficulties  winch  a proprietor  experiences  who  holds  an  embaixassed  estate,  and  is  anxious 

to  discharge  the  incumbrances  by  selling  a portion  of  it,  in  biinging  that  propeity  to  sale  ? 

Yes,  insuperable  difficulties.  In  the  case  of  judgments,  which  over-ride  the  whole,  he. 
must  sen  enough  to  pay  aU  his  debts,  because  any  one  judgment  operates  as  a lien  over 
the  whole. 

52.  Would  not  the  proposition  you  have  stated  affect  him  rather  hardly  ?— Some  general 
modification  should  be  made  for  incumbrances  preceding  the  act,  which  would  not  apply 
to  other  cases  where  the  parties  were  aware  of  the  incumbrances.  No  man  should  be 
pei-mitted  to  deprive  liimself  of  the  means  of  satisfying  those  imperfect  obligations  which 
the  state  must  leave  to  his  discretion.  The  poor  rate  would  press  equally  upon  the  owner 
of  an  encunibered  estate,  as  he  bears  the  charge  of  which  the  incumbrances  bear  no  part. 
A man  who  inherits  an  embarrassed  property  has  no  better  cause  of  complaint  than  another 
who  inherite  nothing.  I have  known  property  of  £12,000  a yeai-  eaten  up  by  a large 
quantity  of  small  judgments. 

53.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  tlunk  it  might  or  not  be  reasonable  for  the 
legislature  to  give  power  to  persons  having  limited  estates,  to  charge  those  estates  for 
making  improvements  more  extensively  than  they  now  can  ?— Yes,  provided  means  are 
taken  to  see  that  it  is  coiTcctly  done.  I tliink  such  a law,  under  proper  guards,  would  he 
nrj  beneficially  introduced,  and  care  taken  not  to  lead  to  litigation  or  fraud. 

54.  And  not  to  injure  the  inheritance  ?— Yes;  there  is  a law  somewhat  similar  to  that, 
the  kw  enabling  clergymen  to  build  houses. 

55.  The  party  building  paid  no  portion  of  the  money  expended  ? Yes. 

56.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  person  improving  should  pay  a certain  portion  of  it, 
^cording  to  the  number  of  years  he  held  it  ?— Yes,  and  with  some  such  restriction  as  that 
it  would  be  a very  beneficial  measure. 

57.  Do  you  thi^  that  it  would  be  reasonable  or  just  to  give  parties  holding  unproductive 
lands,  subject  to  incumbrances,  the  power  of  raising  money  to  render  that  land  OToductive 
and  giving  the  money  so  raised  priority  over  existing  chai-ges,  as  far  as  they  affect  the 
land  ?— No,  unless  tlie  laud  was  entirely  unproductive ; but  there  is  little  land  of  that  kind 
in  Ireland,  and  what  is  unprofitable  at  one  time  may  of  itself  become  of  value.  It  is  often 
a source  of  litigation,  that  bogs  leased  as  things  of  no  value  twenty  years  ago,  are  now  of 
great  value.  It  would  not  he  just  to  deprive  the  incumbrancer  of  that  prospective  value. 

58.  Has  the  person  lending  money  ever  relied  upon  any  security  arising  from  that 

unproductive  land?— He  might  have  done  so;  at  any  rate,  he  had  a right  to  say  he  relied 
upon  It.  He  says,  “ It  was  described  to  me  as  an  estate  of  so  many  thousand  acres  worth 
so  much  a year,  and  it  must  rise  in  value  uaturaUy.”  You  cannot  cross-examine  Iiira  in 
eveiy  pai-ticular  case.  There  is  one  cu-cnmstance  which,  in  legislating  upon  tliis  subject 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  These  priorities  can  only  be  material  in  a case  where 
the  estate  is  so  much  encumbered  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  off  all  the  debts.  In  such  a case 
the  noimnal  owner  can  scarcely  be  caUed  the  real  owner : he  has  no  beneficial  interest  in 
the  land,  and  therefore,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  is  a person  to  consent  to  such  an 
application  of  money  to  such  a pm-pose.  He  would  embark  in  any  adventure,  as  he  might 
gain,  and  could  not  lose.  In  such  a case,  where  alone  it  would  be  important  it  would^e 
most  unfair  to  deprive  the  prior  incumbrancers  of  any  portion  of  that  secui-ity,  ali-eadv  too 
scanty,  for  winch  they  had  stipulated.  ^ 

59.  A man  might  -wish  to  dispose  of  a quantity  of  -waste  land,  and  he  has  not  the  means 

o:  aomg  it,  but  is  prevented  m consequence  of  its  being  included  in  the  mortgage  though 
aMmg  very  httle  to  the  security  ?— Yes,  that  is  in  consequence  of  the  nnnihef  of  Eahilities 
mat  the  owner  puts  upon  the  estate,  but  the  improver  would  he  satisfied  -with  the  indemnity 
ot  a mortgage  of  the  whole  estate  to  himself,  to  indemnify  the  purchaser  of  this  part.  It 
1,.  t of  conveyancing,  which  adds  httle  to  the  cost  of  the  convovaiice.  If  a 

of  n farms.  A,  B,  and  C,  subject  to  certain  incumbrances,  and  wishes  to  dispose 

tip  purchaser,  and  assigns  A and  B as  a security  against 

over-ridmg  A,  B and  C,  A and  B being  liable  only  to  the  debts  that  existed 
charttp’o  ^ ^ j cannot  have  to  pay  debts  twice,  the  indemnity  would  be  only  against 
1 increase  the.  charges.  I may  add,  that  no. 

wii  lend  money  on  the  security  of  land  now  utterly  unproductive,  i.  e.  to  iisk  ids 
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capital  upon  a security  of  wHch  that  capital  is  the  only  basis,  and  to  run.  the  i-isk  of  a 
speculation  without  a right  to  share  in  the  profits.  Besides,  in  the  absence  of  a prior 
creditor,  you  cannot  determine  (to  his  prejudice)  that  a particular  part  of  the  estate  did  not 
form  part  of  his  available  security. 

60.  How  far,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  system  of  middlemen  in  this  country  diminishing  ?_ 

I think  it  is  diminishing.  I speak  principally  from  the  information  I acquired  by  conrer 
sation  with  a great  variety  of  landlords  throughout  the  country;  and  almost  every  landlord 
upon  renewed  leases,  is  setting  himself  against  it,  giving  the  farm  to  the  occupying  tenant 
and  it  is  diminishing  fast.  Long  leases  at  low  rents  will  make  middlemen.  A man  must 
either  intend  to  sell  or  have  the  power  of  re-letting  it.  Long  leases  have  a tendenev 
therefore,  to  produce  middlemen.  ’ 

61.  How  far,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  be  ad\’isable,  that  the  tenure  of  leases  for  lives 
renewable  for  ever,  should  be  converted  into  fee-farm  grants  ? — It  would  be  most  useful  if 
accompanied  by  some  clause  enabling  the  granter  of  fee-farms  to  have  all  the  rights 
the  same  as  if  he  reserved  the  reversion  to  himself.  There  is  a rule  of  law  which  pro^des 
this,  that  wherever  the  interest  of  the  tenant  is  exactly  co-extensive  with  the  interest  of  the 
person  we  should  call  the  landlord,  such  person  is  not  deemed  the  landlord  at  all,  ia  legal 
language,  nor  does  he  possess  many  of  the  rights  of  a landlord,  except  those  immediately 
given  to  him  by  the  contract ; he  does  not  come  within  the  landlord  and  tenant’s  acta.  To 
give  an  instance — a man  has  a lease  for  three  Hves,  he  demises  the  lands  for  the  same  three 
Eves  ; he  could  not  bring  ejectments  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  demised  them  for 
three  different  lives.  If  he  distrained,  he  could  not  avow  in  the  same  maimer ; if  replerin 
was  brought  against  him,  he  would  be  considered  a rent-cbarger,  and  not  a landlord- 
and,  therefore,  if  such  an  alteration  as  that  suggested  was  made,  it  ought,  in  fairness,  to  he 
accompanied  by  a provision  to  the  effect,  tJiat  in  every  case  of  a lease,  or  instrument 
purporting  to  be  a lease,  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  considered  in  law  to 
subsist,  as  if  the  landlord  had  reserved  the  reversion  to  himself. 

62.  Has  not  that,  in  effect,  been  done  by  granting  peiyetuities,  under  the  perpetuity 
purchase  act? — Yes,  tliat  is  done  in  effect  hy  a clause  specially  introduced. 

63.  Are  you  aware  of  many  objections  to  the  system  of  leases  for  hves  renewable  for 
ever? — None  but  the  htigation  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  the  system  of  middlemen 
created  by  it. 

64.  May  not  inconveniences  arise  not  unfrequently  from  the  difficulty  of  its  bring 
ascertained  who  are  the  parties  to  renew,  where  property  becomes  divided  by  operation  of 
law  ? — I consider  it  must  become  a very  fruitful  source  of  htigation  ; but  if  the  party  in 
possession  gets  a renewal  fine,  and  grants  a renewal,  the  renewal  is  good  enough  for  ah 
practical  purposes. 

65.  Is  not  the  want  of  a leasing  in  glebe  lands  another  ground  of  complaint  in  this 
country  ? — Yes,  that  is  complained  of  as  an  evil  to  a great  extent ; hut  in  most  of  tie 
instances  I am  acquainted  with,  the  clergyman  grants  leases  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
tenants  are  very  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  sell  their  interest,  at  a very  high  rate,  from  one 
to  another ; and  if  a clergyman  wants  to  buy  land,  he  goes  to  his  tenant  and  pays  the  same 
rate  as  another.  They  consider  that  they  have  a right  to  the  land.  It  is  an  evil  imdouhtedly, 
especially  from  the  limited  nature  of  the  incumbent’s  intei;est,  who  is  not,  therefore,  able 
to  effect  improvements. 

66.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  incumbent  obtainiug  the  same  power  as  bishops  of 
giving  certain  terms  ? — ^No,  provided  that  the  consent  of  the  bishop  or  patron  was  made 
necessary ; hut  in  the  parts  of  the  country  which  I am  most  acquainted  with,  the  glebes  are 
not  large.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  I know  there  are  many  valuable  glebes,  but  I have 
never  seen  them. 

67.  Have  you  in  practice  found  inconvenience  to  arise  with  respect  to  titles  to  land,  or 
otherwise,  from  the  defective  state  of  the  register  ? — I have  not  known  inconvenience  to 
arise  in  respect  to  the  title  to  land,  but  I have  as  to  tlie  rights  to  personal  property.  I 
have  known  litigation  and  expense,  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  register  bad  been 
perfect. 

68.  Are_  you  aware  whether  the  registers  throughout  Ireland  are  imperfectly  kept?— 
Yes,  very  imperfectly,  in  the  south  and  west ; I cannot  speak  of  the  north  at  all. 

69.  In  your  opinion  are  the  forms  of  law  proceedings,  more  particularly  affecting  land, 
sufficiently  intelligible  to  the  comprehension  of  the  tenant  classes ; and  if  not,  State  the 
defects  that  exist  in  this  respect,  and  how  you  would  propose  to  remedy  them  ? — Yes,  it  is 
in  many  cases  impossible  for  any,  except  professional  persons,  to  understand  the  proceedings. 
I think  they  might  usefully  be  ^tered,  so  as  to  make  each  document  state  its  object  simply 
and  truly ; and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a ease  being  decided  on  a point  of  form, 
contrary  to  the  merits.  The  expectation  of  such  an  event  leads  to  Htigation,  by  giving  every 
party  some  chance  of  success,  however  deficient  in  merits  his  case  may  be.  A decision  of 
a case  not  on  the  merits,  produces  discontent  and  demorahsation.  The  evil  might  be 
remedied  hy  restoring  the  system  of  special  pleading,  but  removing,  or  altering  those  I'ules 
of  pleading  which  lead  to  expense  and  inconvenience,  and  providing  that  no  variance  or 
point  of  form  shall  defeat  any  proceedings  that  can  be  made  to  stand,  consistently  with 
substantial  justice.  On  the  subject  of  college  leases,  I have  to  add,  that  I consulted  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College,  and  tliat  the  majority  are  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  college,  to  have  theii-  leases  tiu-ned  into  perpetuities.  It  would  deprive  the  college 
of  that  power  of  raising  its  rents  at  proper  periods,  which  it  has  hitherto  possessed,  ana 
never  has  abused.  The  rent  or  value  of  land  has  hitherto  increased  in  a much  greater 
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proportion  than  the  price  ^ of  corn  ; aiid  no  provision  for  regnlatiiiR  the  rent  by  the  nrice 
of  corn  or  by  any  other  cnterion,  can  place  the  college  in  the  same  advantaieons  position 
*h.ch  It  now  holds.  Its  lands  are  set  mnch  below  their  valne,  and  the  rent  mi4t  with 
jastice  be  increased  if  any  circumstances  made  it  necessary  for  the  coUege  to  obtain  an 
increased  income.  ° 

[ T/ie  witr>.esses  withdreio.'] 


Tcesdav,  23rtD  January,  1844. 

William  Blacker,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Will  you  state  from  the  retmm  you  hold  in  your  hand,  the  number  of  tenants  on  the 
Dungannon  school  estate  ?— There  are  352  tenants  paying,  those  rents  by  the  rental  T 
now  dehvermg  in  to  the  Comrmssionei-s  of  Education. 

2.  Cm  yon  say  how  many  of  those  pay  a sum  less  than  £2  per  annum  ?-Ninety-ninc 

3.  Wdl  you  state  also  the  year’s  rental,  and  the  amount  of  the  arrears  due  im  to 
JSoTember,  1843  ?— The  arrears  now  due  are  £66  Ss.  8d.,  and  a year’s  rental  of  tL^?n8 
is £1,460  9s  U besides  about  £200  a year  received  for  permission  to  out  tirf  *Tlie 
arrears  on  the  clay  land  would  have  been  considerably  reduced  this  year  only  I closed  the 
account  a fortnight  sooner  m order  to  have  them  complete,  and  ready  to  lay  beforrthis 
comon.  me  first  of  Eebmaiy  is  my  regular  time  for  closing  the  accounts.  The  suS 
stated  to  be  outstanding  for  bog  rent  cannot  properly  be  caUed  arrears,  for  the  time  allowed 
for  payment  has  not  yet  expired. 

4 Yon  bare  given  an  account  of  the  proceedmgs  on  the  Dungannon  school  estates  ■ of 
what  other  properties  are  you  agent,  or  what  property  do  you  manage  for  yoursSv" 

I manage  the  properties  of  the  Earl  of  Gosford  and  Colonel  Close.  Those  are  the  princinal 
agenoios.  I have  a smaR  agency  for  my  brother,  also,  which  I manage  pnncipai 

6.  In  what  counties  are  those  properties  situate  2-Major  Close’s  and  Lord  Gosford’s 
aremthe  county  of  Armagh,  at  least  the  major  part  of  Lord  Gosford’s;  but  he  has  ! 
giMt  ded  m the  county  of  Cavan;  and  my  brother’s  property  is  in  the  county  of  Down 

6.  Is  the  property  m the  county  of  Down  under  yom-  management  2 Yes  it  is 

1.  Can  you  pve  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  those  properties  in  acres?Al  thiiil  the 
ertcntof  Lord  Gosfoid^  Armagh  property  is  about  16,000  acres  British  measmm  mid  in 
28, OM  S 2R000  aLs,  would  am’ount  to 

8.  "What  is  the  most  Mual  mode  taken  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  from  defaulting  tenants 
in  the  county  of  Armagh  2— With  me,  it  is  umversaRy  by  ejectments,  and  I beleve  it  is 
very  general  with  others  I have  never  distrained  a tenant  in  my  life,  except  to  mark 
some  pumshment  for  misbehaviour,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I should  iook  upon  it 
recoveiiiig  the  payment  of  rent  by  distress  was  a disagreeable  process,  both  to  tL  landlori 
and  the  tenant,  and  attended  with  very  great  difficulties  indeed. 

9.  What  proportion  of  the  ejectments,  which  have  been  carried  through  at  the  sessions 
comt.  winch  you  spoke  of  as  the  more  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent,  have  been  cairied 

extraoidinary  circumstances,  unless  it  be  for  the  non-payment  of  rent  ^ 

hi  . experience  on  the  subject,  do  you  think  it  would  be  any  great  disadyan 

hge  to  landlords,  or  parties  letting  land  or  houses,  if  the  powers  ofXoveihi  X 
by  distress  were  taken  away  2 — I tllink  it  might  be  injurious  to  the  landlord  4+  +n 
same  time,  it  is  a mode  bf  /ecovery  which  I think  it  is  IstdirJ 

oiesortto,  when  the  process  by  ejectment  is  open  to  him;  for  even  in  the  county  of 
fa  thfcittwX-'*  d*  X generally  resorted  to,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  buyers 

toXXle  X ? — ‘Mng  to  haveXmanorpound  M of 

XitiW  “■  W may  hold  oier  theTpeSSon 

iv  adopt  to  X””  Xr‘°  *’'“  ‘"X  O"®  “■  *ho  other  iXiX 

1 9 Vir.  1 ^ 1 ® advantage  of  it,  and  delay  the  payment  of  theii*  rent 

if  apowerLreSn  advantage,  as  weU  to  the  landlord  as  the  tenant, 

tier  than  an  as-feempnt  non-payment  of  rent,  where  there  was  no  agreement  fur- 

year’s  rent  becomes  due  9 T +V^  v y®ar,  as  there  is  now  in  the  case  of  a lease,  when  a 

and  to  prove  that  >na  ^ that  would  be  a most  desii-able  alteration  of  the  law ; 
prove  that  has  been  my  opinion  for  a long  time,  I have  taken  the  greatest  pains  in 


^2ndJanuari/,  184“^. 

iiT 

R.  MscDonnell,  d.d. 
and 

M.  Longfield,  ll.d. 


23rd  Jamary,  1844 

5^ 

Wm.  Blacker,  esq. 
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23r<f  January,  1844.  endeavouring  to  make  up  a party  in  Parliament  at  the  time  there  was  a committee  ap- 

pointed,  which  would  embrace  that  object,  in  order  to  have  that  alteration  made.  It  does 

not  injure  the  tenant,  nor  give  the  landlord  any  power  he  has  not  at  present,  hut  it  gets 
Wm.  Blacker,  esq.  grating  circumstance  o£  giving  this  annual  notice  to  quit,  which,  besides  being 

a veiy  annoying  thing,  is  a very  troublesome  thing. 

14.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  simplify  the  proceeding  by  ejectment,  so  that  it  should 
be  brought  only  at  the  January  sessions,  for  rent  due,  and  aUow  the  tenant  to  plead  that 
he  had  paid  since  the  first  of  January  previous,  a year  and  a half’s  rent,  and  that  that 
should  be  a bar  to  the  ejectment  ? — I could  scarcely  take  it  upon  me  to  say  how  far  that 
might  operate  injuriously  or  beneficially ; it  is  a thing  which  experience  alone  almost  could 
testify.  I think  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  foresee  cases  in  which  such  a clause  might 
be  attended  with  great  inconvenience  ; and  I do  not  see  exactly  the  benefit  of  it,  at  least 
it  could  be  no  benefit  to  the  tenant  with  me,  for  I never  aUow  arrears  of  rent  to  accu- 
mulate to  that  extent,  and  if  I did,  I think  my  own  sense  of  moral  rectitude  would  induce 
me  not  to  turn  off  a man  without  aUowing  hun  to  redeem  himself,  by  such  an  additional 
payment.  I might  give  an  instance.  It  is  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  I became 
agent  to  Lord  Gosford’s  estate  ; there  was  a man,  whose  rent  was  £16  Os.  lOd.,  he  wm 
£68  odd  in  arrear.  I never  excuse  arrears,  but  by  an  annual  reduction.  In  the  course  of 
seventeen  years,  he  paid  up  the  £68  out  of  this  smaU  holding.  I stated  the  cu-cumstance 
at  the  following  Markethill  dinner,  and  proposed  his  health,  and  he  was  cheered  beyond 
measure.  There  were  several  others  nearly  as  far  behind,  who  have  aU  paid  up  by 
degrees. 

15.  Have  you  had  much  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  clauses  of  leases,  and  what  would 
you  suggest  in  the  way  of  simplifying  the  enforcement  of  such  clauses  ? — Lord  Gosford’s 
leases  for  these  eighty  years  back,  were  all  made  with  a covenant  for  non-aHenatioii,  but 
it  has  been  completely  a dead  letter,  and  tliere  is  no  kind  of  possibility  of  enforcing  a 
direct  clause  of  that  kind,  excepting  this,  that  a breach  of  it  should  render  the  lease  itself 
null  and  void.  If  you  superadd  a penalty,  and  act  upon  it,  it  might  perhaps  be  effectual ; 
but  in  the  case  of  a lease  which  has  been  held  by  a middleman  for  sixty  years  past,  he 
returned  it  the  year  before  last,  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  and  wished  me  to  take  it  off 
his-  hand  with  the  land  covered  with  cottiers.  I refused  to  receive  it,  unless  he  gave  me 
bond  fide  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  land  ; this  he  was  not  able  to  do,  because  he  had 
not  served  any  notice  upon  the  tenants  to  quit;  it  was,  therefore,  out  of  his  power  to  give 
me  possession.  Then  I said,  “ You  must  pay  me  double  rent,  according  to  the  penalty 
which  the  law  inflicts  for  overholding.”  This  went  on  until  the  rent  accumulated  upon 
him  ; he  is  a very  solvent  man ; and  at  last  it  ended  in  his  acquitting  the  tenants  of  all  arrears, 
and  all  claim  he  had  against  them,  and  handing  them  over  to  me  as  free  men;  and  I said  I 
would  take  them  as  tenants;  but  they  were  over  head  and  ears  in  arrears,  and  he  had  taken, 
by  way  of  securing  to  himself  a power  over  them,  notes  at  the  rate  of  £5  an  acre  for  giving 
them  up  his  tenant-right,  and  holding  these  arrears  and  these  notes  over  their  heads,  I saw 
evidently  that  anything  I could  do  to  better  their  condition  would  be  of  no  avail ; for,  if 
they  had  got  any  stock,  he  was  ready  to  pounce  upon  them  with  his  decree  from  the  court, 
and  he  would  sell  the  stock,  and  leave  them  without  anything  upon  the  land.  I refused 
to  take  it  under  these  circumstances,  and  it  ended  in  his  giving  up  aU  the  arrears  and 
the  notes,  and  he  paid  the  rent  up  to  the  day,  and  I let  them  remain  in  the  occupation  of 
the  land,  wliich,  by  this  means,  they  had  free  for  the  first  twelve  months.  The  plan  I 
adopted,  therefore,  has  succeeded  very  well. 

16.  How  long  have  you  had  that  land  in  the  dmect  tenancy  of  those  people,  and  what 
steeps  have  you  taken  in  reference  to  them  ? — This  only  happened  at  the  last  sessions.  My 
object  will  be  to  endeavour  to  square  their  holdings,  and  get  them  into  some  regular  state ; 
and  by  degrees,  I suppose  I uuU  be  able,  with  respect  to  those  who  have  small  holdings  of 
an  acre,  or  an  acre  and  a half,  to  get  them  some  land  elsewhere,  and  give  them  a larger 
quantity  of  not  so  good  a nature,  and  their  holdings  will  go  to  increase  theii’  immediate 
neighbours,  so  as  to  get  them  into  some  comfortable  state  of  Imng. 

17.  Is  that  a large  farm  ? — No,  it  is  about  forty  acres. 

18.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  sub-tenants  there  are? — I believe,  either  nine  or  ten 
families  ; I only  speak  from  recollection  at  this  time. 

19.  What  is  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  uponwhieba 
family  can  subsist,  supposing  them  to  have  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  that  denved 
from  their  farms  ? — It  depends  very  much  upon  the  mode  of  cultivation  they  pursue,  of 
course ; but  there  is,  I recollect,  an  instance  upon  the  road  side,  between  Armagh  and 
Markethill,  where  a man  with  three  and  a half  acres  has  Ms  cow,  and  his  pig,  aud  Ms 
wife  and  family,  to  support,  and  himself,  and  they  are  all  in  a comfortable  and  decent  way, 
he  perhaps  gets  a day’s  work  now  and  then,  but  that  is  the  only  means  of  employment  that 
I know  of.  Ho  lives  in  the  country,  and  he  may  get  a day’s  work  or  so  now  and  then, 
but  not  of  any  gi-eat  importance. 

20.  Has  he  adopted  the  plan  you  recommended  of  house-feeding  ? — Yes. 

21.  Suppose  you  had  room,  what  is  the  smallest  division  of  land  you  would  wuhngly 

make  ? — It  depends  entirely  upon  the  capital  and  the  means  of  the  tenant.  I should  likfi 
to  have  what  would  keep  a pair^of  horses ; that  would  be  about  fifty  acres ; fromfifty  ^o 
sixty  English  acres,  or  what  would  keep  one  horse,  so  that  two  neighbours  could  clu 
together,  and  plough  in  partnership  ; that  would  be  a very  desirable  thing,  but  generally 
speaking,  there  is  not  capital  sufficient  for  it  in  the  country  at  present.  „ 

22.  What  is  the  quantity  of  laud  requisite  for  one  horse  ? — From  twenty  to  twenty-m 
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acres  would  reasonably  keep  a borse  for  farminw  pnrnoses  and  il  is  A * 

witb  us,  to  have  some  animal  of  draught ; thoy  hifre  to  draw  * f adiantageoug 
their  lime,  and  this  gives  them  extra  omploj-ment.  “y-  “<> 

23.  Do  you  find  the  stamp  on  leases  is  a creat.  Jm-  tr.  i 
not  granted  a single  lease  under  the  new  sfamp  act  but  I shoufrf  ?— We  have 

considerable  bar  to  a tenant  willing  to  have  a leLe  ’ T ^ ceitamly  conceive  it  a 

iu  the  way  of  leasing.  As  to  mysflf  there  is  char™ 

obtaining  a lease  by  the  tenant,  except  the  stamn  reference  to 

filling  in  the  lease;  as  to  any  fees  to  \he  agent,  i^’i^  a thiiio-  tlie  clerk  for 

years,  and  have  not  charged  any  thing  what^er.  ® ^ ^^^7 

taket  the  derkTdutLToff 

25.  Is  the  attontron  of  an  agent  much  taken  np  in  mttC  diff  '*'**  fery  day. 

tenants,  winch  would  otherwise  be  settled  at  the  petty  sessioiTs  f fTf  ‘i® 

important  duty  of  an  agent.  ^ ^ ‘ fioubt  that  is  a very 

26.  Is  there  any  sufficieiit  power  now  to  prevent  the  roaH  rsPio 

to  the  great  mjuiy  of  the  industrious  tenant  • arid  if  not  ^ 

remedy  for  it?  Thm-e  is  not  only  the  roachsidrbut  ’am  ^ “ 

farms  are  covered  with  weeds  of  a most  ini'urions  character  ' “ 6^®®!  many 

fcn  others;  there  are  some  which  scatte^  then-  sLds  snih  as  fteTolt  FT  '*®“' ™'®® 
those  are  a great  bar  to  the  clearing  of  the  land  m-  if-  ®®d  thistle  ; 

ever  so  correet  as  to  his  own  farm,  the  ivhole  laird  ilisj  ho  ^ onltivatron  ; for  let  a man  be 
season,  by  tire  neglect  of  his  neighbour,  and  it  is^a  yl-^  TZflv  <Iie  next 

take  any  pains  with  his  land;  I corrceiVrthore  can  b7n!  effio  *“  *» 

luiless  tie  law  makes  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  mlicetf^  protection  against  it, 

weeds  to  lapoir,  and  scatter  their- seeds,  a, rd  hkew  senCn^^^^^^ 

it  upon  the  road  side  ; and  that  the  penalty  should  he7covorod7  ®llow 

IS  a subject  of  the  greatest  importance ; the  seed  of  tw7f  t ®®s®ions.  It 

o.-draordrnary  thing  ; there  is  a LiaU  crooked  hook  likelS  7ehm  »t  tl  d“7  “ “ 

Se^7SJ7“r.htoft7»ltiS^^ 

a^dhoh  made  alorrg  the  roai  win  he  cover^Lre  “LTf\“2MM 
a snfflcieii/body  of  pofefa^™  pitpL^mTd  to  7c|i*e 'th 

desinng  the  police  to  go  ovei  tliLonntry  in  that  w7  17  * “mraTeiiieiico  probably, 

hey  njight  do  so,  or\t  the  C0rnpS7nn7ln7wn777*t7^^^ 
fcm  the  official  duty  of  prosecuting.  What  I wth  7 s7  ;«  7 'iF  ™Slit  take  upon 
wih  go  tlu-origh  tho  odium  of  summtog  a party  before  Sne«7’  ■ P'^®® 

rfnot  do  rt  against  another,  thought  I lo7igTo,lw75s7mrrrthT^^^^^^^ 

could  appoint  tZ  the  support  of  a rliraS  ills  “77^77  f ^ f®” 

a comitryman  who  has  a wife  and  famay  keens  a cow  7 * 7^  “ '>®®®®s®.  unless 

m any  comfort  m his  domestic  circle.  aC17eri7iIt  T 7 77  7“”®  I>® 

bears  upon  this  question;  it  is  considered  L ISXhlt  , 7“  y®*‘®'<Iay.  in  Sussex, 

fertile  support  of  a family;  but  in  Sussex  777  V sufficient 

29..  According  to  the  oi-toy  ,77rd  rf  eXf  ™«®i®n‘ 

pon  less  than  that  with  comfort.  ‘ ^ could  subsist 

dl.  Have  you  examined  the  census  of  1841  ?_A'o  T l,ov^  . 4 

10- 0 What  ■ 

aideddedly  injurious®  to  „S„.  IftL®?™*”®  "P“®  ®grio,iltiiraI  tenants  ?7rtSnk 
opposition  to  the  well-being  of  tiio  a7-lcnltm,Vte  ®°®'®ties  appears  to  me  to  bo  wholly  in 
teport  received  from  the  iS  “ 1777 7l  ^ “7<>ed,  in  the  paper  I i7ad  to  a 

r oSf  i ®“7‘''  ??  «f  oblainiug  a n77  If  .e5f  7*®  fund 

use  01  the  tenants,  and  in  that  way  you  oht  -vrir’  ° FT  ®*  manure,  for  the 

7«use  It  ,B  in  anticipation  of  a ioIdV  TZ  ■ ? *°  “ ““tl  ®f  provide  it  loan 

33  nJ  ^7  payment  of  debts  nther  tl.an  f ^ a savings  bank  to  husband 

thing  of  the  money  to  discharge  them 

SvaTelr 't®^*®'^  ‘l®m  4\77»*  Loan  Fund,  ofwtto 

Vto  Of  industry  2_A®fow  yea7a™Xili  riiS^ 

2S4 


^SrdJanuary,  1844. 
Wm.  Blacker,  esq. 
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secretary  to  the  Irish  Reproductive  Fund,  called  upon  me,  and  begged  me  to  go  -with  him 
to  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith,  who  was  a very  influential  man  upon  the  Board.  I did  so,  and 
by  that  means  became  a little  acqnainted  with  their  proceedings,  which  I believe  is  to  lend 
out  money  at  interest,  something  like  other  loan  funds,  but  not  upon  the  same  extravagant 
terms.  The  Reproductive  Fund  is  the  surplus  which  remained  out  of  a contribution  from 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  poor  people  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  when  they 
were  suffering  under  famine.  I consider  that  the  legitimate  object  of  this  surplus  ought  to 
be,  to  apply  it  to  the  best  mode  of  preventing  a recurrence  of  famine  hereafter ; and  in  that 
point  of  view  I look  upon  it,  that  that  fund,  ff  devoted  to  the  appointment  of  agriculturists 
to  agricultural  unions,  in  the  coimties  which  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  fund,  would 
render  the  recurrence  of  famine  absolutely  impossible,  under  ordina^  circumstances,  and  I 
would  refer  to  the  great  effect  which  has  been  produced  in  increasmg  food  in  the  district 
of  the  BaUinasloe  union,  as  a convincing  and  satisfactory  proof,  that  it  would  have  the  effect 
I have  now  attributed  to  it. 

34.  Have  many  perpetuity  leases,  under  the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  been  taken  out  in 
Armagh,  and  what  has  been  the  effect  of  taking  them  out,  in  the  way  of  improvement  of 

lands? There  have  been  fewer  taken  out  in  Armagh,  I imagine,  '^an  almost  in  any  other 

diocese ; but  there  have  been  some,  and,  of  course,  the  transfoinung  the  property  from'  a 
leasehold,  where  you  are  liable  to.  have  your  fines  or  rent  raised  upon  you,  to  a perpetuity, 
secured  by  the  mere  payment  of  a fixed  rent-charge,  gave  to  the  proprietor  full  rights  over 
the  property,  similar  to  tliat  of  any  other  landlord,  and  in  that  point  of  view,  I conceive  they 
are  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  country. 

35.  What  is  the  cause  of  fewer  pei-petuities  having  been  taken  out  in  Armagh  than  in 
the  other  dioceses  ? — The  tenants  are  not  afraid  of  the  advantages  tliey  now  enjoy  being 
taken  away  from  them  by  continning  lessees  under  the  see ; but  if  they  seek  to  purchase  a 
perpetuity,  they  lose  those  advantages,  because  the  commissioners  consider  their  holding 
merely  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  like  any  other  lease  imder  a bishop’s  see,  and  they  charge 
them  in  conformity  with  that  view  of  the  case,  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  fine  paid. 

36.  What  advantages  have  the  bishop’s  tenants  in  Armagh  oyer  the  tenants  of  other 
dioceses? — They  ai’e  only  snbject  to  afine  of  one-eighth,  whereas  iti  other  dioceses  they  are 
charged  one-fifth.  It  is  owing  to  the  liberahty  of  the  present  primate. 

37.  Are  there  many  college  leases  in  the  counties  with  which  you  are  connected  ?—Tes, 
upon  the  estate  of  Colonel  Close  there  is  a considerable  portion  of  land  held  under  the 
college. 

38.  Do  you  consider  that  there  would  be  advantage  derived  to  the  country  at  large  by' 
extending  the  power  of  purchasing  perpetuities  to  the  laud  held  under  the  college  ? — I can 
only  speak  in  general  terms.  At  present  there  is  very  little  encouragement  to  improve  the 
college  property,  because  they  raise  the  fine  and  rent  at  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  bursar  of  the 
college,  and  that  right  has  been  exercised  in  the  advance  of  the  rent  and  fines  upon  college 
property  at  the  period  after  the  return  of  peace,  during  which  time  their  immediate  lessees 
were  obliged  to  lower  their  rents  to  the  tenants  under  them,  and  this  naturally  takes  away 
the  confidence  of  then-  immediate  lessees  in  obtaining  a fair  remuneration  for  any  outlay 
they  might  make ; and  also,  of  late  yeai-s,  there  has  been  a very  minute  inqmry  going  on. 
upon  the  part  of  the  college,  into  every  particular  respectingtheirtenants’  holdings,  and  every 
circumstance  that  at  aU  would  show  any  capability  of  paying  rent,  in  such  a way  as  to  excite 
an  apprehension  that  an  additional  valuation  might  be  still  laid  on ; and,  speaking  in  abstract 
terms,  the  uatiue  of  the  tenure  must  discourage  people  commencing  any  improvement, 
attended  with  the  expenditure  of  any  considerable  sum  of  money.  But,  as  to  any  particular 
lease,  I would  not  charge  the  college  with  any  deshe  to  take  advantage  of  the  improvementof 
any  particular  individual,  but  that,  upon  a general  scale,  they  wox'dd  include  all  in  any  advance 
they  might  make.  You  are  completely  at  their  mercy,  as  the  tenant  cannot  run  bis  lease 
against  the  college  as  he  can  against  a bishop,  and  a man  laying  out  his  money  does  not  always 
wish  to  run  the  risk  of  that.  It  is  practically  found,  that  proprietors  in  fee  are  but  too 
slow  in  making  improvements,  even  when  the  entire  profit  must  accrue  to  themselves;  and, 
of  course,  the  holders  imder  the  college  would  be  still  less  disposed  to  risk  an  outlay. 

39.  Are  you  aware  whether,  practically,  the  advance  of  rent  you  have  spoken  of  was  ^ 
advance  equally  over  the  whole  rent  of  all  the  property,  or  an  advance  according  to  the 
improvements  made  ? — I rather  think  it  was  general ; and  I should  imagine,  in  some  par- 
ticular cases,  it  was  at  present  nearly  strained  to  the  utmost  to  which  it  could  possibly  go. 
People  do  not  generally  calculate  the  amount  of  the  fine,  calculated  at  compound  interest,  up 
to  the  end  of  the  twenty-one  years,  when  the  year’s  rent  becomes  due ; but  if  this  was 
calculated  by  the  tables  against  the  college,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  which  they  charge 
against  the  tenant  who  neglects  to  pay  the  fine,  it  would  be  found  to  alter  the  calculation 
very  much.  I know  some  toties  quoties  leases  held  under  my  nephew  upon  the  property  bo 
has  inherited  under  the  college,  there  are  two  or  three  leases  which  are  likely  to  drop  mto 
him  from  the  non-payment  of  rent. 

40.  Those  leases  were  granted“with  torics  gwriea  clauses? — Yes. 

41.  And  which  are  considered  by  the  people  almost  a perpetuity? — Yes;  and  I recoUect 
that  a day  or  two  before  I left  Armagh  a gentleman  told  me  he  had  made  actually  a reda^ 
tion  to  his  toties  quoties  tenants  in  order  to  enable  them  to  hold  the  land  'with  any  comtort, 
though  he  got  no  reduction  from  the  college ; and  when  a maTi  does  that  from  good  leenng, 
I suppose  the  under-tenants  were  paying  nearly  as  much  as  the  land  was  worth. 

42.  Can  you  state  the  proportion  which  the  rent  paid  by  the  occupying  tenants  to  e 
lessee  of  the  college  bears  to  the  rent  paid  by  the  lessee  himself? — ^No,  I cannot;  1 ca“ 
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only  state  those  instances  where  some  of  the  leases  are  falling  in  to  the  original  lessee  for 
the  non-payment  of  rent,  and  they  must  have  gone  to  the  utmost  value  that  the  land  was 
worth  before  such  a result  could  take  place.  I merely  form  my  opimon  from  this  fact,  but 
have  no  particular  acquaintance  with  the  lands,  and  there  may  be  other  causes  in  operation 
lending  to  the  same  result. 

43.  The  immechate  lessee,  with  his  toties  quoties  tenant,  would  not  necessarily  receive 
the  same  rent  which  he  paid  to  the  college  ? — No  ; originally,  upon  the  granting  of  those 
toUes  quoties  leases,  the  sub-lessee  had  a good  bargain  of  the  lands,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  agrees  with  the  immediate  lessee  to  pay  to  him,  upon  each  renewal,  that  pro- 
portion which  his  holding  bears  to  the  sum  charged  by  the  college.  The  college  have  so 
raised  their  demands,  that  that  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  sub-lessee  added  to  his  rent, 
has  in  some  cases  nearly  run  away  with  the  profits  which  were  arising  to  him  out  of  the 
holding ; at  least  it  would  appear  so,  if  the  lease  is  not  redeemed. 

44.  Then  you  mean  the  bargain  with  the  sub-lessee  is  not  upon  the  increase  of  rent,  but 

upon  the  increase  of  the  fines,  of  which  he  is  bound  to  pay  a proportion  ? Yes,  the  fines 

of  the  college  are  estimated  at  5s.  6</.  on  the  pouud-reut,  and  when  they  raise’  the  rent, 
they  raise  the  fines  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  sub-lessee  pays  his  share  of  both.  But 
it  has  this  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  tenant,  that  when  you  raise  the  rent,  you  take  from 
him  the  actual  land  itself,  for  the  rent  is  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  the  produce  of  the 
land  is  the  land  itself ; and  therefore,  every  additional  rent  you  charge  for  the  land,  you 
take  away  a portion  of  the  Land,  and  make  him  (the  agent)  to  pay  the  rent  to  the  coUege. 
Therefore,  in  raising  rent  and  fine  both  togetlier,  you  take  away  a part  of  the  territory  upon 
which  the  fine  is  chargeable.  The  renewal  is  nothing  more  than  a man  discounting  a bill 
at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years : the  college  give  you  a bill  upon  theii-  tenants  for  the  year’s 
rent,  payable  twenty-one  years  hence,  and  the  nature  of  the  fine  is  the  discounting  of  that 
bill,  and  paying  the  college'  so  much  ready  money  for  the  additional  lease,  which  gives  the 
tenant  or  lessee  a right  to  demand  a yeai-’s  rent  from  the  occupiers  at  the  termination  of 
the  present  lease. 

45.  When  you  talk  of  the  college  lands  being  let  at  very  nearly  their  value,  I understand 
you  to  mean  that  the  occupying  tenants  pay,  not  to  the  college,  but  to  another  person 
neai-Iy  the  value  of  the  land  ?— In  my  observations  I only  alluded  to  the  toties  quoties 
tenants  who  are  under  the  immediate  lessees ; the  other  tenants  of  the  lessees  are  like  the 
tenants  to  any  other  landlords,  who  may  charge  them  more  or  less  than  the  land  is  worth. 
But  I allude  to  people  holding  toties  quoties  leases  under  the  immediate  lessees  of  the 
college,  that  with  the  original  rent  they  have  bargained  for,  and  the  additional  charge  made 
upon  then-  portion  for  the  college  rent  and  fine,  brings  them  up  to  such  a rent,  tliat  their 
lands  are,  m some  cases,  let  at  pretty  near  their  full  value.  As  a proof  of  that,  I mention 
the  cu'cumstance  of  one  or  two  leases  being  likely  to  faU  in  to  my  nephew ; but  in  other 
toties  quoties  leases  held  under  him,  his  tenants,  in  some  cases,  have  more  out  of  the  land 
than  he  has,  according  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

46.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation  which  the  lessee  comes  under,  when 
he  gives  to  the  sub-tenant  what  is  commonly  called  a toties  quoties  lease  ?— In  the  first 
instance  the  college  gi-ants  a lease  to  A for  twenty-one  years,  that  is  without  a clause 
binding  them  to  renew ; but  the  custom  of  the  coUege  is  to  grant  a renewal  annually 
Then  A,  being  in  possession  of  this  property,  he  grants  what  is  called  a toties  quoties  lease 
to  B of  a portion  or  the  whole  of  the  lease,  as  it  may  happen,  resendng  to  himself  a profit 
rent  out  of  the  transaction.  That  is  regulated  by  the  dealing  between  A and  B ; but  A 
makes  his  agreement  wdth  B for  a higher  rent  than  he  is  paying  himself,  reserving  a profit- 
rent  out  of  the  concern ; and  by  a clause  in  the  lease  which  is  denominated  a toties  quoties 
clme,  he  bmds  himself  to  contmue  to  renew  the  lease  wdth  the  tenant  as  often  as  he  him- 
seJi  renews  with  the  coEege,  thereby  securing  to  himself  that  perpetuity  of  the  original 
prott-mnt_  he  has  made  his  engagement  for  with  B,  and  B enters  into  a contract  to  pay 
toat  additional  rise,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  rent  or  fine  which  the  college  imposes 
men  the  college  raise  the  rents  and  fines,  and  these  become  chargeable  upon  the  toties 
quoties  holder,  until  at  last  the  profit  that  he  derives  out  of  the  land  may  be  swaUowed  up 
oy  the  payment  of  these  advances,  which  are  charged  upon  the  lessee,  and  which  the  toties 
^Oties  tenant  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  by  contract ; and  when  it  arrives  at  that  extent 
ana  swallows  up  all  the  advantage  he  derived,  he  has  no  longer  any  interest  in  the  concern 
wnatever : his  profit-rent  is  gone,  and  he  has  no  object  in  holding  the  land  further.  In 

ny  cases,  and  I beheve  m the  case  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  there  is  great  neglect  on 
me  part  ot  the  toties  quoties  holder,  which  has  brought  him  into  the  difficulty ; and  it  is 
Lw  these  leases  are  falhiig  in : hut  it  has  arrived  to  such  a height 

Mfl  ’ profit-rent  to  the  toties  quoties  holder  is  very  much  reduced,  and  in  several 

S;!!-  question  whether  it  is  worth  his  whde  to  hold  it  or  not.  I know  upon  one 

w^aon  the  late  Lord  Clements  requested  me  to  go  and  seo  Lord  Leitrim’s  college  property, 
It  Donegal,  amomitmg  to  about  28,000,  or  30,000  acres ; and  he  as^red  me 

ancf^  years,  whou  people  were  obliged  to  have  assistance,  that  the  assist- 

ant tfr.+  ^ tenants  was  so  great  that  Iiis  father  was  actually  a loser  by  the  property, 
the  Tirnr.  ^ quesfaou _with . lum  whether  he  had  not  better  surrender  it.  But  I believe 

but  ^ ™uch  mismanaged,  or  it  would  not  have  been  brought  into  that  state  ; 

47  ?r  statement  made  to  me. 

pavablA  result  you  speak  of,  ai-ise  equally  from  the  reduction  of  the  rent 

which  +ho^  occupying  tenant,  as  from  the  increase  of  rent  charged  by  the  college,  to 
0 es  quoties  lessee  is  liable  ? — Yes,  unquestionably  the  thing  operates  equally 

2 T 


2Zrd  January,  1S44. 
tVm.  Blacker,  esq. 
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52. 

Wm.  Blacker,  esq. 


in  each  case ; it  leaves  the  toties  quoties  tenant,  or  the  lessee  (as  the  case  may  be),  'withm  # 
an  interest  in  the  soU.  ’ 

48.  Are  you  aware  that  the  increase  you  speak  of  must  arise  in  consequence  of  a 

arrangement  made  between  the  parties  many  years  ago  ? — Yes,  certainly,  because  when 
lease  is  renewed,  it  is  a tenure  for  twenty-one  years,  and  they  cannot  make  any  alteration 
in  that  tenure  ; any  subsequent  renewal  made,  can  only  take  place  upon  the  expiration  of 
that  contract.  ^ 

49.  Then  a diminution  in  the  sub-lessee’s  interest  lias  taken  place  in  consequence  of  fh 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  last  twenty  years  ? — Yes  ; in  a certain  degree^ 
and  likewise  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  rent ; both  causes  aggravate  each  other  ’ 

50.  In  consequence  of  an  advance  of  rent  conditioned  for  twenty  years  ago  ? Yes,  and 

I should  hke  also  to  mention  in  justice  to  the  college,  that  they  have  a very  fair  argument 
to  use ; they  say,  “We  gave  om-  lessee  this  land,  intending  it  for  his  occupation,  and  for  his 
setting  it  and  making  the  most  of  it,  but  he  has  thought  proper  to  bind  himself  by  toties 
quoties  leases,  which  prevent  him  ever  raising  the  rent  upon  the  tenant ; and  it  is  not  fair 
to  us,  that  we  should  be  deprived  of  a fail-  income  from  our  property,  because  oui-  lessee 
has  made  an  imprortdent  bargain  for  himself.”  They  very  natm-ally  say,  “If  the  lessee  had 
kept'it  in  liis  own  hands,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  immediate  tenant,  it  would  stUl  haveheeii 
worth  what  we  have  put  on  it and  so  it  would,  because  when  these  sub-lessees’  lease  is 
totally  swallowed  up  in  the  charge  of  the  college,  there  will  stiU  be  a profit  rent  to  come 
and  go  upon  in  the  hands  of  the  original  lessee,  which  makes  the  property  valuable  to  him 
After  the  sub-lessee  is  ruined  by  the  advance  of  rent  and  fine  on  the  one  side,  and  the  feli 
of  rent  on  the  other,  there  will  stiU  remain  a profit  rent  to  the  immediate  lessee. 

51.  Will  that  profit  rent  arise  in  general  oases  hom  the  fan-  produce  in  the  hands  of  the 
occupying  tenants  ? — Yes,  I should  think  it  would. 

52.  Would  not  the  giving  a perpetuity,  have ' the  effect  of  perpetuating  the  system  of 

middlemen,  the  one  bolding  below  the  other  in  these  cases  to  w£ich  you  refer? No  doubt 

it  would  secure  the  tenure  of  the  toties  quoties  tenant,  just  as  much  as  it  does  that  of  the 
immediate  lessee,  but  it  would  relieve  both  from  the  fear  of  any  additional  charge,  and 
therefore,  make  it  the  interest  of  both  to  improve  the  property  to  the  utmost,  because- 
then  the  sub-lessee  becomes  the  actual  landed  proprietor,  subject  to  a specified  rent-charge 
which  cannot  be  raised  upon  him,  and  aU  the  improvements  he  can  make  upon  the  land 
come  to  his  own  immediate  benefit ; but  now  he  is  liable  to  be  sur-charged  by  the  college', 
in  proportion  to  whatever  improvements  he  makes.  The  toties  quoties  tenant  ceases  to  be  a 
middleman  the  moment  you  give  him  a perpetuity  in  his  holding.  The  other  man  has  a 
rent-charge  upon  his  property,  but  he  is  the  Imd  fide  landlord,  and  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  land,  just  as  much  as  any  other  landlord  would  be ; they  are  aU  subject 
to  a rent-charge,  but  his  never  being  liable  to  an  increase,  the  profit  of  the  improvement 
all  comes  into  Ms  own  pocket,  and  he  ceases  to  be  a middleman  instantly. 

■ 63.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  much  complaint  among  tire  tenantry  in  general,  and  much 
evil  arising  from  the  sale  of  landed  produce,  by  reason  of  different  weights  and  measures, 
and  arbitrary  deductions  made  therefrom  ? — It  is  a matter  of  very  great  and  universally 
admitted  importance,  and  the  legislatm-e  has  on  many  occasions  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  evil,  by  introducing  an  equalisation  of  weights  and  measures  ; they  have  never  yet  been 
ahle  to  have  it  carried  into  effect.  But  that  there  is  a very  great  inconvenience  aiising 
from  the  difference  of  weights  and  measures,  and  some  imposition  practised  upon  farmers, 
bringing  their  produce  to  market,  is  perfectly  e-vident,  if  you  will  look  at  the  following 
statement,  which  was  handed  to  me  hy  the  secretary  of  the  Cork  Agricultural  Society, 
regarding  the  difference  in  the  weights  and  measures,  and  exactions  practised  in  the  sale 
of  pork  and  butter,  corn,  and  eveiy  other  article ; and  it  is  worse  in  the  markets  of  less  note. 

\_The  vntness  read  the  same.  Vide  Appendix,  No.  10.] 

54.  Is  there  due  inspection  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  you  are 
connected  with  ? — Yes,  there  are  officers  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

55.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  to  levy  the  poor  rate  direct  from  the  landlord,  would  bo 
a great  relief  to  the  tenantry ; what  is  your  opinion  about  that  ? — Am  I to  understand  that 
the  object  would  be  to  impose  the  entire  assessment  in  both  cases  upon  the  landlord,  or 
merdy  that  he  should  he  the  first  person  appHed  to  for  payment,  and  that  he  should  then 
indem^y  himself,  by  charging  a proportion  upon  the  tenant  ? 

56.  That  he  should  indemnify  himself  by  charging  a proportion,  upon  the  tenant,  of  the 
eristing  rate  ? — That  is  a question  which  has  been  a good  deal  agitated  in  my  part  of; 
the  world,  and  I have  given  it  a good  deal  of  attention.  I look  upon  it  for  all  practical 
purposes  to  be  totally  impossible  to  levy  any  tax  which  is  laid  on  by  a poundage,  upon  the 
landlord  m the  first  instance.  I look  upon  it  for  all  practical  pitriooses  to  be  totally  and 
decidedly  impossible. 

57.  Will  you  shortly  state  why  you  i.o  consider  it  impossible? — Here  is  [^producing  a pape7~\ 
a rental  upon  which  property  was  bought  within  these  few  years,  by  the  Earl  of  Gosford, 
from  Colonel  Graham  ; those  ai-e  the  only  rentals  which  were  delivered.  I will  take  these 
two  townlands, — there  are  twenty  others  on  the  same  scale  in  the  neighbourhood, — they 
were  let  from  80  to  100  yeai-s  ago,  some  in  perpetuity,  and  others  upon  lives  renewable 
for  ever.  Here  is  a map  Iproducmq  one]  which  was  fm-nished  of  one  of  the  townlands,  by 
which  you  will  see  there  are  half  a dozen  farms.  Those  are  divided  and  subdivided  into 
perhaps  fifty  portions.  If  I am,  as  the  landlord,  appHed  to  for  the  poor-rate  assessment 
upon  it,  “I  answer  I am  not  the  landlord  of  it;  these  people  hold  it  in  perpetuity  under  me, 
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therefore  you  mrat  apply  to  the  perpetuity  holders.”  How  are  you  to  Bud  out  the  perpe- 
tuity holders  ? they  are  chwded  by  deed  aud  by  wfll,  Boffiug  off  their  interest  till  there  are 
it  may  he,  thn-ty  or  forty  people  holdiiig  by  perpetuity  tenure  upon  a small  townland,  and 
some  of  them  are  reduced  at  present  to  half  an  acre  of  land ; but  he  is  nevertheless  the 
laudlord-he  holds  it  in  perpetuity.  How  is  the  valuator  to  Bud  out  these  subdivisions  ? 
I defy  him  or  any  set  of  men  to  find  out  these  subdivisions,  unless  they  (the  parties 
concerned)  w^  come  voluntardy  forward  to  make  common  cause  to  enforce  a tax  of  that 
tind,  which,  if  it  is  to  he  levied  upon  themselves,  they  would  be  very  unwilliim  to  do  as 
it  appeal's  that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  they  have  resisted  even  the  imUtarv  I think  thev 
TOuld  be  tot^y  adverse  to  giving  any  assistance  whatever  to  the  valuator  ; and  how  can 
the  landlord  m fee  tell  into  what  portions  his  tenant  in  perpetuity  may  divide  his  holdins- 
by  will  or  otherw^e,  so  as  to  know  what  to  charge  each  person,  unless  he  has  a senarate 
■^nation  of  each  c ^ 

58.  Will  not  that  system,  under  the  present  law,  be  obHged  to  be  carried  out  now  for 
aU  holdmgs  under  £4  ?— Tes,  I believe  it  wfll ; but  there  may  be  many  cases,  and  I am  sure 
there  are,  when  the  bolder  under  the  £4  amount  will  be  found  very  difficult  or  impossible 
to  discover,  even  taking  it  in  that  point  of  view.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  two 
cases  are  not  only  ^similar,  but  are,  m fact,  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  One 
is  a pla^  to  reheve  the  occupying  tenant  from  the  payment,  and  place  it  on  his  landlord 
in  which  the  tenant  will  cordially  co-operate ; the  other  is  a plan  more  effectually  to  rivet 
the  payment  upon  himself,  in  which  he  cannot  he  expected  to  co-operate  at  all 

59.  What  gi;eater  difficulty  would  there  be  in  discovering  liim  for  the  payiient  of  the 
proportion  of  the  poor  rate,  than  the  payment  of  the  proportion  of  the  rent?— The  rent  is 
decided  by  the  lease ; it  is  a fixed  impost,  which  is  charged  upon  a certain  quantity  of 
land,  which  is  known  and  decided  by  the  map.  AH  I have  to  do,  if  tbe  rent  is  not  naid 
is  either  to  bring  an  ejectment  on  tbe  lease,  or  to  distrain  upon  tbe  lands,  and  net  the  rent 
But  supposmg  the  numerous  representatives  of  the  original  lessees  were  known  and  to 
cometome_^d  say,  ” Here  m your  rent,”  and  I say,  “ Ho,  you  must  pay  me  the  poor  rate 
along  with  It ; and  they  ask  me  “ what  it  is.”  How  am  I to  teU  them,  or  how  am  I to 
find  it  out,  when  the  valuation  book  does  not  give  the  sums  chargeable  on  eachholder 
nor  IS  he  himself  always  to  be  got  hold  of  ? 

60.  We  bave  supposed  it  to  be  a poundage  on  the  value  of  it,  of  wbieh  you  are  informed 
by  the  valuator  ? — ^Ho,  he  cannot  tell  me. 

i his  valuation  without  knowing  the  value  of  it  ?— He  cannot 

teU  that  portion  of  the  lands  which  belongs  to  any  one  representative  of  the  original  lessee 
more  than  another.  He  knows  the  townlands,  but  the  mearings  of  the  original  lease  and 
stiD  less,  Its  numerous  subdivisions,  he  can  teU  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  And 
very  hkely  the  identical  occupier  of  the  soil  may  be,  perhaps,  the  man  that  the  soil  has 
been  let  to  withm  this  year,  or  two  years  past.  He  knows  from  whom  he  has  got  the  farm 
but  be  by  no  means  teU  what  title  tbe  man  letting  it  has,  or  what  lease  it  belongs  to 
And  in  ffiustrarion  of  what  I have  stated,  I wiff  beg  leave  to  read  this  case,  as  to  the  poor 
^ ^ landlord  has  let  100  years  ago,  a townland  in  sundry  divisions  to 

i),  and  £,  m peiiietmty,  and  these  lessees  have  divided  their  different  holdings  by  will  or 
ahenated  them  by  lease,  or  sale,  or  by  marriage  portions  to  their  daughters?  so  that  at 
present  the  land  18  held  m sundi-y  detached  portions  under  persons  who,  being  heirs  or 
^signs  of  the  original  lessees,  hold  in  perpetuity,  and  are,  therefore,  classed  as  under  the 
tithe  act  as  lanjHords,  some  of  whom  are  no  longer  Hving  on  the  lands,  but  are  residing 
abroad,  or  in  Afferent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  lands  let  and  underlet,  two® 
fiu:ee,  pr  fom  tunes,  so  that  the  actual  occupier,  though  he  kuows  who  he  got  the  land 
horn,  is  totpy  ignorant  of  the  original  lessee  under  whom  his  immediate  landlord  derives  • 
km,  in  such  a case,  is  the  poor  rate  to  be  levied,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  lessees  in 
grpetmty,  not  one  of  whom,  or  them  immediate  descendants,  may  be  living  on  the  lands  9” 

r^ousible , the  lands  are  let  100  years  ago  in  perpetuity  to  B,  C,  D,.and  E.”  How  then  is 
sb!  *0  ^’^ace  out  the  different  representatives  of  these  people,  or  the  different 

weitm  this  m bis  valuation  ? Tbe  same  man  may  bo  bolder  of  lands  in  all  tbe  four 

inmWaT'  The  best  ovideiioo  be  can  obtain  is 

am  beaisay ; and  if  it  is  disputed,  boiv  can  it  be  proved  ? Tbe  vciy  people  on  tbe  lauds 
rarefeTtb  to  clear  np  tbe  difficulty,  in  most  cases,  and  where  they  cSnld,  is  it  to  be 
orpected  they  wonld  tell,  when  siieh  general  liostffity  eidsts  ? In  any  event  it  is  bad 

Stlio  a*°  r w ®®“tonoy  upon  tbe  mere  inknation  of 

everv  ™ V i*  ■ “to  effect.  In  my  opinion,  tberofore,  tbe  tiling  is.  in 

PoS  tithe  rent-charge  is  not  afase  in 

«raiivivT  txeis  even  any  analogy ; it  is  an  acrcable  assessment,  ivbicb  tbe  landlord 

Seb  2 l,uT  a";  »™toge  on  tho  valno, 

fio  -^^^*Hord  has  no  means  of  ascerta'imng.  ^ 

lords  in  fb?  .^5^  reference  to  the  levy  of  the  county  cess  upon  land- 

seme  dffleSty  “ ?-li'eoisely ; both  are  a poundage,  and  both  are  bablo  to  tbo 

JoffoS  of  valuation  for  tbe  county  cess,  what  opbiion  bave 

Ut.  riUi'a  *“  * “ "POP  Ponses  in  towns  aid  oonntry 

^ts  ’of  tJwnH  system  ?— I think  it  very  unjust  in  regard  to  the  iiffiabi- 

ot  towns.  I should  tell  you  that  I am  au  inhabitant  of  a town  inyself.  I pay  £8 

2 T 2 


23rd  January,  1844. 
Wm.  Blacker,  esq. 
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2Zrd  January,  1844. 

52. 

Wm.  Blacker,  es<j. 


a year  county  cess  for  my  Rouse,  and  aU  the  main  communications  with  the  county  town 
are  subject  to  turnpikes,  so  that  I cannot  stir  in  almost  any  chrection  without  paTinff 
turnpike.  That  is  a matter  of  a fiscal  nature,  but  it  has  a very  injurious  eifect  upon  tk 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  charging  farmers’  houses  in  the  country  because  thp 
may  improve  them,  so  as  to  get  a slated  roof,  and  make  them  worth  more  than  the  rent 
which  has  been  fixed  upon  as  taxable.  I look  upon  it  that  the  insubordination  in  tie 
country  districts  is  greatly  owing  to  the  system  of  terror  which  enables  a very  few  peonlp 
of  dissolute  habits,  by  teiror,  to  infiuence  the  whole  neighbourhood;  and  that  ten-or  arises 
from  the  facihtios  by  wliich  destruction  may  be  brought  upon  them  by  putting  a coal  in 
their  thatch.  I tlunk  if  people  were  encouraged  to  improve  houses,  and  get  a slated  roof 
instead  of  a thatch,  and  make  tliem  in  some  degree  defensible,  the  feehngs  of  ah  the 
respectable  people  would  be  against  these  midnight  legislators,  and  that  it  would  have  a 
material  effect  in  putting  them  down. 

64.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  gi’eat  frauds  in  lev3dng  the  county  cess  upon 
those  parts  where  the  new  valuation  has  not  come  into  operation  ? — I can  only  state  what 
happened  to  come  within  my  knowledge  upon  the  townland  where  my  nephew’s  propertv 
is  situate  in  the  cormty  of  Kerry,  wliich  is  a case  of  most  extraordinary  liardship,  and  it  is 
brought  about  by  the  peijmy  of  the  applotter.  It  was,  in  fact,  under  my  influence,  there 
acting  for  my  nephew,  that  the  case  was  brought  before  the  grand  juiy,  and  informations 
taken  for  v^ful  and  corrupt  perjury  against  the  applottcrs ; but  there  was  something 
which  I could  not  fatliom,  which  has  defeated  the  adjninistration  of  justice,  and  defeated 
everytliing  that  I could  do — the  indictments  were  wrongly  sent  up  ; why  they  sliould  have 
been  so  sent  up,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  assign  any  proper  reason.  The  conmiissionera 
wiU  probably  think  it  woith  wliile  to  make  full  inquhy  into  it. 

65.  The  tenant-right,  I beheve,  prevails  in  the  part  of  Ireland  with  wliich  you  ate 
acquainted? — Yes. 

66.  In  your  opinion,  is  that  system  advantageous  or  otherwise  ? — It  is  like  everytliing 
human,  it  is  liable  to  imperfections  as  well  as  advantages  ; but  I do  not  know  how  to  get 
quit  of  it,  without  incurring  greater  inconveniences.  1£  you  refuse  to  allow  any  tenant-right, 
you  can  scarcely  ever  get  quit  of  a had  tenant,  for  tlie  feeling  of  the  country  is  so  strong 
that  no  man  will  venture  to  take  a farm  without  having  the  good-will  of  the  man  who 
leaves  it,  and  that  man  cannot  leave  it  unless  he  has  got  something  to  cany  away  which 
will  take  him  to  America,  or  will  ohtaui  for  it  some  other  holding,  and  that  raises  a great 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  person  of  whom  you  would  wish  to  get  rid.  It  is  a tiling 
tliat  does  not  occur  very  often ; two  or  three  instances  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a twelve- 
month  ; and  it  is  better,  I think,  to  jiut  up  with  an  assumption  of  that  kind, — for  it  is  an 
assumption  of  right  which  certainly  does  not  exist— it  is  better  to  put  up  with  that  in  a few 
instances,  than  suffer  a great  deal  more  in  other  respects. 

67.  Then,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  existence  of  the  tenant-right  prevents  the  derange- 
ment in  reference  to  property  which  prevails  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  where  it  does  not 
exist  ? — Yes,  I do  ; and  I think  there  is  some  reason  why  such  feelings  should  have  origi- 
nally grown  up,  particularly  in  mountainous  countries,  the  property  has  been  brought  into 
cultivation  within  the  memory  of  man,  by  the  exertions  of  the  occupying  tenant,  without 
any  assistance  from  his  landlord  whatever ; for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  allotments  on  the 
school  lands  the  other  day,  the  poor  man  builds  his  house,  and  brings  the  bog  land,  which 
was  worth  nothing,  into  a valuable  property.  If  you  were  to  deprive  bim  of  the  privilege 
of  getting  some  compensation  for  that,  it  would  be  a matter  of  great  hijustice,  and  the 
feeling  has  originally  grown  up  in  that  way ; but  at  present  it  has  spread  itself  to  all  land, 
and  the  man  who  has  been  actually  deteriorating  your  property  looks  upon  it  as  much  his 
right  as  the  man  who  ha’s  been  improving  it,  and  in  that  way,  both  in  reason  and  justice,  it 
is  subject  to  great  objections. 

68.  What  is  your  ophiion  with  respect  to  the  best  lease  ; do  you  approve  of  leases  for 
twenty-one  years,  or  for  a longer  or  shorter  period  ? — The  custom  upon  Lord  Gosford’s 
estate  is  this  : when  a man  has  got  any  respectable  holding  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  acres,  and 
has  actually  improved  his  property,  and  brought  it  into  a proper  state  of  cultivation,  he  is 
perfectly  secure  of  getting  a lease  for  twenty-one  years,  and  his  own  life,  if  he  requires  it. 
That  is  attended  with  this  advantage : the  lease  is  an  object,  it  is  a bonus  to  him  to  exert 
himself ; hut  if  you  give  a lease  m the  first  instance,  the  work  is  never  performed,  and  the 
leases  are  a bar  to  the  improvement  of  the  country  more  tlian  an  encouragement  to  it.  _ 

69.  Is  there  any  agreement  in  writing  usually  ? — No ; the  agreement  would  he  as  bind- 
ing as  a lease,  but  there  is  that  confidence  existing  there  is  no  doubt  or  difficulty  on  the 
tenant’s  part ; he  is  as  sure  as  if  he  had  a bond. 

7 0.  Should  you  say  that  that  feeling  exists  generally  ? — No,  I should  say  not,  from  any 
experience  I have  had  in  the  conduct  of  middlemen  to  their  tenants,  hut  upon  all  the 
large  estates  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  character  in  the  country,  I look  upon  it  tliat  the 
greatest_  confidence  prevails  between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord ; such  men  as  Lord 
Downshire,  Lord  Caledon,  Lord  Clancarty,  Colonel  Close,  aird  hundreds  of  others,  their 
tenants  have  just  as  much  confidence  hr  them  as  they  have  in  Lord  Gorford. 

71.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a different  feeUng  prevails  among  the  occupying  tenants 
towards  those  who  are  properly  called  landlords  and  towards  those  who  are  middlemen  ?— 
Yes,  there  is  confidence  in  the  one  case,  and  no  confidence  in  the  other ; I speak  generally 
of  course. 

72.  In  your  opinion,  does  the  twenty-one  years’  lease,  or  the  promise  of  a twenty-one 
years’  lease,  afford  sufficient  inducement  to  proper  improvement  iu  an  agricultural 
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comtry?— Tes,  it  is  a very  fair  lease;  it  is  longer  than  is  tlie  nistom  in  Fnnlnni 
Scotland,  and  adding  one  life  to  the  lease  makes  it  a kind  of  tenure  ouite  imknn  ^ ” 
England : nineteen  years  is  th^e  utmost  almost  wliieh  is  giren  in  England  I cert™nly 
would  thiA  It  a very  proper  tlmig  to  mention  that  a man  riding  alongVe  road  aTa  tm 
veUer,  if  ho  sees  a place  which  is  very  mnch  neglected,  he  may  generallv  set  S 

old  tee.  It  is  very  well  h,  Scotland,  and  very  weh  in  EngZd®Xre  you  c „ f 

of  capital  to  come  and  take  your  land  to  give  them  any  lease  they  i-eqire.  Thl  I,S5 
would  be  a blockhead  who  would  not  encourage  the  outlay  of  capital  by  a fan-  aid  pimper 
tcnm-c;  but  in  Ireland  it  is  different ; you  employ  a pauper  where  tliere  hi  no  caSuo 
ou  . and  to  grant  a lease  upon  the  understantog  of  capital  being  laid  out  where?  “impoT 
sible  biangs  it  unjer  qmte  a drferent  c ass  altogether  from  EngKsh  habits  and  pralS 

73.  Do  you  obsorye  much  difference  m the  condition  of  lessees  for  twentymne  lllrsTid 
tenants  from  year  to  year  generally  in  an  agi-icultm-al  district  ?-As  far  as  my  0™“!!?! 
personal  expmence  goes,  1 think  the  tenants  upon  any  estate  of  any  of  the  kldS  l am 
connected  mth  have  no  fears  as  to  the  improyemeiits  being  take!  advantage  S by  t™ 
lanfflords.  I can  give  you  an  instance  : At  the  expiration  of  a lease  upon  Lord  Gosforff  1 
estate,  the  original  lessee  had  granted  out,  piecemeal,  the  holding  he  had  miglnany  oZSed 
to  different  cotters  whom  he  had  taken  in,  and  he  retained  bit  a small  holding  IS  or 
tkee  acres.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  and  when  the  surveyor  was  upon  the  road 
going  to  ne-w  value  it,  the  cottiers  clubbed  together  and  paid  the  original  le?“e  £^16  In 
Mre  for  his  two  or  thi-ee  acres,  to  got  him  out  of  the  place,  that  was  a?the  time  tlm  W 
had  earned,  and  the  new  valtetor  was  coming  round  to  put  a fair  value  upon  the  soil 

74.  They  weie  afraid  of  being  put  under  the  middleman  again  ?— No,  but  they  wanted 

to  get  an  addition  to  their  own  farms,  and  to  get  him  oSt  The  m-actice  r a 
Gosford’s  estate  is  this  ; I never  valued  a farm  in  my  life  nor  do  I tak?  it  11  ^ ^ 

it  fe  left  to  the  sworn  valuator  to  put  a fair  rent  upL  the  land^  and  there  is  no  tenXro'? 
.njtlnng  else  of  the  Innd  ; that  value  is  the  rent  the  tenant  has  to  pay.  The  directen  to 
the  sm-veyor  is,  that  he  shall  ahow  a fair  interest  in  the  soil  to  thb  tmiant  1 tb^  Tti; 
time  the  rent  IS  beMnd,  by  briiying  an  ejectment,  the  tenant  should  always  get  remiSite 
for  his  interest  m the  lease,  and  have  something  to  carry  him  away  to  aimthm-  Xre  and 
aay  arrears  upon  the  property  shall  he  forthcoming  from  the  pm-chaseteoney  of  the\iew 
tenant.  By  these  means,  I do  not  think  that  there  is  aloss  of  hv  0, ■rent;  to  / t 

75.  Is  there  any  Hmit  to  the  sum  which  is  pm^ttod  the 

right?  As  fm-  as  I can  possibly  interfere  with?i™St,  I a^an??™?  to  ‘S‘n 

some  moderate  amount,  the  value  of  the  tenant-rifht  • hecarise  I do  not  wioli  +i  • ’ 
tenant  to  he  beggared  by  paying  much  beyond  whS  tile  SL  worSi  rd  10^““?,”? 
te  to  pay  afterwards;  but  I find  it  ^possible  to  effect  t Is  fa  S I codd  ilsfa 
because  if  you  say,  " I will  not  take  you  tm  a tenant  if  you  pay  more  *0“^  s™  ■’  to;/ 

?Xg  aw”  ‘ and  do  not  let  yoi  knol 

T6.  Is  the  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  carried  to  an  exorbitant  extent?— In  mnntr 
oases,  I was  n^ng  with  Lord  Downshire  upon  his  property  two  years  airo  and  he  shnwod 
me  a farm  he  wished  to  square  and  to  run  straight  iearingl  b/S  dolg  S was  oK 
to  mb  off  a piece  of  another  farm,  a small  portion  of  land]  and  he  said  to^me  ” I todfoff 
such  a piece  from  another  portion  of  the  farm,  and  agi-eed  to  leave  the  value  of  the  tenant 

opsone's 

the  truth  is°“o.r5|/?ay  dSdly/n  l“”^?  n„T tukfsudiVLT”®™® 

-wh°oTiVoi/:a^^^^ 

ffl6cfa™'S  gotein?  SSi?  wl“  *'''**’  ““""dod  -i™ 

To  +1  market  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  would  materiallv  ditniTn'«li 

«pt  tL  ^Sr/ou  w tte  for  permanent  improyementa 

bithislordfato  decided  system  laid  down; 

rJetes,  to  make^a  building  ■ and  the  sometimes  timber,  and  sometimes  assistance  in 

on  on  that  account  ■ thaf  4 *ere  is  no  case  m winch  any  additional  rent  has  been  laid 
ruai  account , that  is  considered  a matter  belonging  to  the  tenant. 

[77ie  witness  withdrew.'] 


23r«i  January y 1644. 

5Z. 

Wo).  Blacker,  eeq. 
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Saturday,  9th  March,  1844. 

Philip  Reade,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

Where  do  you  reside  ? — Wood  Park,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

What  is  the  district  with  which  you  consider  yourself  particularly  acquainted  ? 

district  where  my  property  lies  I know  best — Kildare,  Meath,  Galway,  and  Clare. 

3.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  districts  with  which  you  are  acquainted?.^ 
They  are  both  grazing  and  agricultural ; they  are  very  much  mixed. 

4.  Do  any  of  those  districts  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments?— Yes,  they  do. 

5.  Of  what  class  ? — The  improvement  of  the  mountain  districts  in  the  counties  of  Galway 
and  Clare.  There  is  already  a very  large  and  extensive  improvement  going  on,  of  the 
benefit  of  which  my  property  paa’takes,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  It  is  called  the  Blackwater 
Improvement,  and  that  will  do  everything  which  is  necessary  for  that  district.  We  have 
assessed  ourselves  at  £10,000  for  that  improvement. 

6.  How  fai’  is  it  advanced  ? — It  will  commence  this  week,  I imderstand. 

7.  Have  you  found  any  peculiar  difficulties  in  arranging  for  that  improvement,  in  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  law,  in  raising  money  ? — None  that  I know  of,  beyond  those  which  must 
attend  any  very  heavy  undertaking. 

8.  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  those  counties  ? — I consider  the  condition  of  the 
small  tenantry,  in  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Galway,  far  superior  to  that  of  the  same  class  in 
Kildare. 

9.  In  what  particulars  do  you  consider  it  superior  ? — With  respect  to  the  tenants  making 
the  land  productive,  and  the  introduction  of  green  cropping,  as  far  as  clover  is  concerned- 
they  have  not  gone  much  beyond  clover  yet. 

10.  Has  that  improvement  sprung  up  of  late  years? — Yes,  quite  within  ten  years. 

11.  What  do  you  consider  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  improvement  ? — The  greater 
intelligence  of  the  people. 

12.  Has  any  assistance  been  given  by  the  landlords,  or  any  of  the  agricultural  societies?— 
My  own  residence  and  example  are  considered  an  assistance  certainly  ; and  I have  afforded  a 
good  deal  of  assistance,  providing  good  seed,  &c.  I cannot  speak  for  others. 

13.  Have  you  any  agricultural  societies  there  ? — Yes,  we  have  one. 

14.  Has  much  of  the  improvement  of  which  you  speak  arisen  from  the  exertions  of  that 
society,  or  has  it  arisen  from  the  peculiar  exertions  of  yourself  as  landlord  ? — I think  it  arose 
from  the  pressure  of  the  population  for  food  in  some  respects.  I think  the  great  amount  of 
the  population,  and  the  necessary  pressure  for  food,  in  those  counties,  compared  with  the 
county  of  Kildare,  has  been  the  great  cause  of  the  improvement.  In  the  county  of  Kildare, 
I scarcely  remember  upon  my  estate  an  alteration  either  in  the  number  of  the  tenantry  or 
the  system  of  cultivation  for  thirty  years. 

15.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  tenure  peculiar  to  that  estate  compared  with  the  other 
estates  ? — Nothing  whatever ; the  tenants  have  very  long  leases  in  general. 

16.  Have  any  of  those  leases  fallen  in,  and  has  there  been  any  alteration  in  consequence?— 
One  fell  in  last  week. 

17.  Do  you  extend  your  observation  to  Clare  and  Kildare  when  you  speak  of  long 
leases  ? — Thei-e  have  been  no  leases  in  Clare  till  this  last  year  or  two ; a lease  for  seventy 
years  in  the  county  of  Kildare  has  just  expired,  and  there  has  been  no  improvement  during 
the  seventy  years.  It  was  a lease  for  years  and  lives  at  a very  low  rent. 

18.  What  effect  has  the  improved  tillage  in  Clare  and  Galway,  in  your  neighbourhood, 
had  upon  the  demand  for  labour  ? — Very  little  ; it  has  given  very  little  additional  labour 
beyond  their  own  families. 

19.  Are  there  many  labourers  there  who  have  no  land,  and  who  are  dependent  solely 
upon  their  labour  ? — A considerable  number. 

20.  How  do  they  get  their  support  ? — By  occasional  labour  and  con-acre. 

21.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — Yes. 

22.  Are  they  increasing,  or  the  reverse  ? — I know  there  would  be  an  anxiety  to  increase 
them,  but  I perceive  no  change. 

23.  Are  they  principally  appropriated  to  the  rearing  or  feeding  of  cattle,  or  dairy  stock, 
or  sheep  ? — The  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

24.  Whence  arises  the  wish  to  increase  them  ? — The  greater  profit  which  arises  when  the 
lands  are  in  the  hands  of  the  grazing  farmers  or  gentry. 

25.  Do  they  pay  a higher  rent  ?■ — Generally ; they  are  generally  of  better  quality. 

26.  What  is  tho  effect  of  grazing  farming  in  general  in  increasing  the  amount  of  labour 
in  this  district  ? — It  scarcely  gives  any  increase  of  labour  except  in  fencing,  which  is  caii’ied 
to  a great  extent  in  the  county  of  Galway  ; there  are  very  large  walls  built  in  that  county. 

27 . It  also  gives  employment  in  clearing  the  land  of  stones  ? Yes,  and  in  giving  shelter 

for  the  cattle. 

28.  Is  there  any  considerable  extent  of  draining  required  upon  the  farms  ? — There  is 
very  considerable  drainage  required  in  the  entire  of  that  neighbourhood,  in  the  counties  of 
Clare  and  Galway,  and  it  has  been  cari'ied  on  both  by  the  proprietors  and  the  tenantry. 

29.  Do  they  unite  in  general  in  carrying  it  on,  or  how  is  it  executed? — I loioff  of  no 
allowance  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  made  to  the  tenants  except  by  myself. 

30.  What  is  the  system  of  allowance  that  you  have  adopted  ? Three  half-pence  per 

perch  for  covered  drains  ; they  have  the  stone  upon  the  spot,  and  I calculate  that  they  can 
earn  from  8cf.  to  lOrf.  a day  at  my  allowance,  and  that,  I conceive,  sufficient  for  me  to  give ; 
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tKey  may  do  the  work  at  their  own  leisure.  I sneak  of  fh&  e n i i t 

ftil  kSow  of  no  other  person  who  has  giren  aJ^^TneonS^ernt^ 

31.  Do  the  people  execute  much  work  of  their  own  areo?fl  Trif],  -a  i • , 

gire  ?-Vory  extensively  sinee  I eommenced.  " which  you 

32.  How  long  has  that  system  been  goinff  on  ?— Two  veai-<i  P«,.cw  n t i. 

gaining  for  twenty  yews.  The  property  was  not  divide/till  witMn  the  tiJeTyeaT 
I had  not  my  own  moiety  m severalty ; it  was  a joint  estate.  jeais. 

33.  Is  that  allowance  given  to  every  tenant  upon  the  propertv  whether  bA  i 

WySt  S"Vme"noSe1  ?ut  ft 

sivdy  you  ?-Very  oiteu- 

^ 35.  mat  is  the  effect  of  that  system  ? Most  injurious  to  the  peace  of  the  country  its 
improvement,  and,  I may  add,  to  its  morality.  ^ ^ country,  its 

36.  Can  yon  suggest  any  remedy  for  such  a system,  further  than  flie  improved  condition 

of  the  peasantiy  ?-I  cured  it  myself.  I got  the  whole  of  my  estate,  three  years  af  d a half 
age.  in  joint  tenancy,  and  I seppatod  erory  holding,  Fii-st,  I bdnced  Jyerf  Snaf  t f 
3,000  acres  to  give  me  up  possession;  and  I then  went  with  a surveyor,  a yelw Lrer  If 
certainly,  and  marked  out  every  farm  separately.  ^ ^ mever  man, 

37.  Did  that  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction  among  the  tenantry  ?_In  the  first  instance  eyery 

man  said  ho  got  the  worst  allolrnem,  because  his  noighbom-  got  some  of  his  improyemcnts'- 
but  within  a month  they  were,  satisfied,  and  certainly  now  there  is  no  one  dissfSsfied  Wt 
very  much  the  contrary.  It  is  right  to  mention,  as  an  example,  on  one  townland  of  227 
tab  acres,  there  were  sixteen  families  who  held  their  farms  f ach  of  them  in  reymtSh 
ifcciit  places;  that  is,  each  man  had  a division  of  his  farm  in  seventoen  chfferent  mi ts  of 
the  227  acres.  Now,  ea,ch  of  thmo  men  got  the  same  quantity  of  laud,  but  together  and 
certainly  to  their  general  satisfaction.  J-  J'  i-uu,  uui.  uugecnei,  ana 

38.  Is  the  system  of  joint  tenancy  disappearing  every  day  ?_It  lias  been  very  murb 

lessened,  except  upon  some  very  great  estates.  ^ ^ mucn 

40‘  fciirougli  the  property  when  you  subdivided  it  ?— Yes. 

tJic  9 ^^en  roads  are  made,  are  they  made  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord  or  the 
™froa^  bf  tirfarms”""  “oasionally,  for 

*'■“  ’*»'''«!=-  “d  how  was  that  arranged  ?_I 

f ‘■'c  ■'omoval  of  their  honses,  or  did  they  do  it 

themselves  ?_As  well  as  I recollect,  in  every  ease  they  had  an  allowance.  ^ 

43.  At  present,  does  every  man's  house  stand  upon  his  own  ground  ?—I  think  so 

g™®™'!?  hiod  in  those  districts  with  which  you  are 
rf  ^ ’ ■ 1 , c™“'  hy  proposal  from  the  tenant,  or  by  valuatL  2 I 

^ffloXfptls  betSf  ^ 

kid  r fe 

Srf  jin!  ' ‘“‘I  'f  wc  cHfforri  much  we  called  in  a 

gcttbg 

districi’‘r  »'  OTorage  faud,  of  different  qualities,  in  those 

rS  ^^\rattuTtSm  rei'°  ” 

Sktute  acre  for  goo“dfaudii‘  1'Li ofTom lifS’ 

difference?  The  greater  demand  for  land  in  Clare, 
tion  prevailing  extensillyfl  ClSe  ’ “ ” “"“"‘“i””.  cpade  cnltiva- 

governmeb  P“°’’  ’'iduation,  or  the 

bieiunt7*?rf  to  the  electoral  divisions  in 

52.  What  £ yon  considm  thf  Aff^  ^ ^ ®PC“hing  of  the  poor  law  valuation. 

Our  poor  law  vaLtion  is  — 

M.  if  fsTciw*®  ""I  *‘V'"  !"  Kildare  ?-I  hayo. 

acquainted  with  it  • my^Dronertffk  ‘ ^ hoked  at  it  this  morning  to  make  myself 

55.  A good  maiv  hT„  *7  'alned  at  very  nearly  one-third  lessthai  it  is  let  for, 

government  valuation  to  he  nnlyf  leases Some  are  old,  leases.  I consider  the 

for  tile  purpose  of  taxation  ^ relative  valuation,  and  of  very  little  importance,  except 

lotting  vaino  in  tho  county 

K the  sam°e!  from  iboicider  “ 
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sF. 

Philip  Eeade,  esq. 


58.  On  comparing  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuatiomrithTThafc  you  consider  the  letting  Talue, is 

there  any  class  of  land  which  you  conceive  to  be  liigher  rated  by  him  than  others  ? Yes 

grass  lands.  ’ 

59.  How  soon  after  rent  becomes  due,  in  these  different  districts,  is  it  demanded? One 

half-year  within  the  other,  upon  all  the  lands  within  my  knowledge  in  Clare,  Kildare,  and 
Galway. 

60.  At  what  time,  then,  would  the  November  rent  of  1842  have  become  due? — In  my 
district  it  is  paid  the  1st  of  March,  1843,  either  the  November  or  September  rent,  on  account 
of  a celebrated  fair  in  the  neighbourhood ; and  the  May  rent  in  October. 

61.  Is  there  any  considerable  payment  of  rent  by  bill,  or  by  advances  from  loan  funds,  or 
local  persons  ? — In  Kildare  I know  of  none.  In  Clare  and  Galway  there  has  been  a consi- 
derable proportion  of  rent  borrowed  from  loan  funds  for  the  yeai*s  1841  and  1842,  when 
the  distress  for  provisions  existed. 

62.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  loan  funds  ? — The  loan  fund  this 
money  was  borrowed  from,  eight  per  cent. 

63.  Do  they  obtain  advances  from  local  usurers  in  the  same  place,  and  if  so,  what  do  they 
pay  them? — Five  pounds  for  the  loan  of  four  pounds ; that  was  the  usual  rate  paid  to  the 
usurers,  for  a loan  to  the  next  harvest. 

64.  Is  there  any  payment  of  rent  by  bills  passing  through  banks?— I have  heard  of  it, 
hut  I know  it  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

65.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  against  defaulting  tenantry  ?— Dis- 
training. 

66.  Is  that  increasing? — It  is  diminishing.  I perfectly  remember  when  no  tenant  paid 
his  rent  without  being  distrained,  no  matter  how  rich  he  was,  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  handsome  conduct  towards  his  neighbours.  I perfectly  recollect  that. 

67.  Are  proceedings  frequently  taken  for  the-  recovery  of  rent  bv  process?— I never 
heard  of  it  till  about  two  years  ago,  and  I was  surprised  to  find  it  prevail  extensively ; why, 
I cannot  conceive. 

68.  Is  it  on  the  increase  ? — It  has  commenced  within  a very  short  time,  and  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  considerably  increasing,  but  not  with  the  respectable  landlords. 

69.  They  still  have  recourse  to  distress  alone  ? — ^Yes,  and  very  seldom  that  indeed. 

70.  Do  you  consider  distress  preferable  to  civil  biU  ?— It  is  the  legitimate  coinse  pro- 
vided in  the  lease,  and  I should  say  it  was  the  proper  one.  It  is  the  least  expensive  too. 

7 1.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  expense  of  a distress  ? — That  depends  on  the  estate. 
In  some  places  the  drivers  charge  very  high  ; in  other  places  they  are  not  allowed  to  charge 
more  than  the  expense  incurred. 

72.  Can  you  give  the  commissioners  an  idea  of  the  expense  in  either  case  ? — From  Is,  to 
10s. ; Is.  is  the  lowest,  and  I know  10s.  are  charged  sometimes. 

73.  Is  that  merely  for  making  the  seizure,  or  for  putting  keepers  upon  it  ? — If  a tenant 
is  distrained,  and  goes  the  next  day  to  pay  bis  rent,  he  is  charged  10s. ; that  is  the  system 
upon  some  properties,  on  others  he  pays  Is.  My  agent  charges  only  Is. 

74.  Of  course  that  would  he  very  much  increased  if  keepers  were  placed  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  crops? — ^Yes,  very  much;  but  I wish  generally  to  convey  to  the  commis- 
sioners that  the  rents  are  much  more  punctually  paid,  and  with  much  more  observance  of 
their  due  times  of  payment,  than  they  were  within  my  own  recollection. 

75.  Is  that  a general  statement  ? — Y'es,  I malce  that  as  a general  statement. 

76.  Are  there  arreai-s  of  long  standing  held  over  the  tenants  in  many  cases  ? — Not  by  the 
respectable  landlords. 

77.  Are  there  any  arrears  of  that  kind  held  by  the  middlemen  over  the  occupiers?— I 
thiiik  there  are. 

78.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — I should  say 
in  my  neighbourhood  for  a particular  gale  ; there  are  very  few  arrears,  except  on  the  estates 
under  the  court  of  chancery. 

79.  How  do  the  occupying  tenants  in  general  hold — ^nnder  the  proprietor,  or  under  a 
middleman  ? — They  are  rapidly  coming  under  the  proprietors. 

80.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  taking  them  as  classes,  between 
those  holding  under  the  proprietors  and  otherwise? — Certainly,  an  immense  difference. 

81.  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  difference  of  rent 
charged  by  the  one  and  the  other  ? — On  the  large  estates  I should  say  it  was  a half  greater ; 
upon  the  small  estates  I should  say  it  was  one-third.  By  that  I mean  to  give  the  commis- 
sioners an  impression  that  in  my  opinion  the  large  proprietors  let  their  lands  at  a lower  rent 
than  the  smaller  proprietors. 

82.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  estates  in yoxir  neighbourhood,  or  have  yon  had  any 

management  of  any  estates  held  under  the  courts  ? — My  own  estates  were  uufortimately 
under  the  court  during  my  minority,  and  for  ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards. 

83.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  management  of  lands  under  the  court  ?-— I 
that  a great  proportion  of  all  the  evils  affecting  the  state  of  land  in  Ireland  has  arisen  from 
their  being  held  under  the  courts,  at  various  periods,  and  the  example  thus  afforded  to  toe 
neighbouring  estates. 

84.  In  what  particulars? — The  total  absence  of  any  species  of  superintendence;  no 
allowance  whatever  for  improvements  ; rent  generally  low,  but  with  so  many  disadvantages 
attending  it  that  no  benefit  arises  to  the  tenant;  large  arrears  allowed  to  accumulate,  m 
former  times  seldom  under  two  yc.ars  and  a half,  and  many  of  my  own  tenants  four 
rent  due  at  the  time  the  receiver  was  removed.  In  fact,  I consider  that  an  estate  with®'** 
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the  greatest  exertion  will  never  recover  after  being  any  length  of  time  under  the  court  of 
chancery. 

85.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  alteration  has  been  recently  made  in  this  system  ?— Yes 
I am  aware  there  is  a seven  years’  lease  instead  of  a three  years’,  but  still  the  whole 
system  is  fraught  with  every  evil  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

86.  Do  you  consider  that  the  tenants  of  estates  under  the  court  were  more  indul<red  in 

the  payment  of  rent  than  those  who  lived  under  a resident  landlord  ?_Mueh  more®-  the 
receiver  under  the  court  latterly  has  been  made  to  account  more  regularly,  once  every  year  • 
but  in  former  times,  during  sixteen  years,  while  there  was  a receiver,  when  I was  a minor’ 
lie  accounted  hut  twice  ; but  by  the  revival  and  improvement  of  a very  old  regulation  by  Sir 
Michael  O’Loughlen,  the  receiver  loses  bis  poundage,  if  he  does  not  account  witliin  a year  • 
but  as  they  are  always  allowed  to  have  a hanging  gale,  and  by  accounting  just  before  the’ 
gale  day,  they  have  a year’s  arrear;  then  they  are  allowed,  generally,  in  accounting  to  have 
a gale  in  arrear,  so  that  altogether  there  is  frequently  a year  and  a half’s  arrear  upon  an 
estate,  even  under  the  improved  system.  ^ 

87.  Do  the  tenants  in  your  neighbourhood  hold  generally  at  wid  or  by  lease  f—Verv 
generally  at  will,  at  present. 

88.  What  do  you  consider  the  elfect  which  that  mode  of  tenure  has  upon  the  condition  of 
tbe  tenants  m the  improvement  or  the  subdivision  of  their  farms  or  the  payment  of  their 
rent  ?— That  depends  altogether  upon  the  character  of  the  landlord. 

89.  More  thrm  upon  the  tenure  itself? — Yes,  altogether. 

90.  In  granting  leases,  are  there  any  fees  or  fines  usually  paid  to  the  landlord  or  agent 
upon  those  occasions,  that  you  know  of  ?— Very  extensively  in  my  neighbourhood  ^ 

91.  What  do  you  undsrstand  to  be  the  usual  custom  there  ?_A  year's  reut’at  least  is 
the  fine,  no  matter  whether  the  farm  had  been  previously  in  pos.session,  or  taken  by  a new 
tenant. 

of  that  landlord  ?_Yes,  and  generally  also  another  to  the  agent,  independent 

93.  Not  a year’s  rent?— No,  that  is  a matter  of  arrangement,  of  which  I could  Icnow 
nothing. 

94.  Is  that  merely  a security  for  a year's  rent,  or  is  he  required  to  pay  a yeai-'s  rent  at 

tie  expiration  of  the  year  ?— He  is  required  to  pay  a year's  rent  •'  J 

^ 96.  Is  he  allowed  my  interest  upon  that  previous  payment  ?— No ; and  I think  it  a verv 
igunous  system  There  are  many  estates  it  does  not  prevail  upon,  such  as  Colonel 
Wjndham  s,  and  Mr.  Pnrdon  s.  and  others  ; they  would  not  assent  to  it.  It  deprives  the 
tenants  of  thou-  capital,  and  is  exceedingly  injurious ; and  I have  often  to  lend  the  tenants 
money  to  preserve  thein  m their  holdings,  knowing  they  could  not  get  them  without  paving 
a year  s rent,  I mean  advanced  through  a loan  fund.  ‘ " ® 

96.  Are  permanent  improvenionts  upon  the  land,  such  as  draining,  or  bnilding  farm  houses 

reduced  to  any  general  kmd  of  system ?_No,  no  general  system;  but  Mr'Purdon  and 
kprovoiSs'^*''*”’’  extensively  both  for  building  houses  and 

97. ^  Do  you  ind  any  difference  in  that  way  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the 

proprietor,  for  instance  whether  he  holds  in  fee,  or  as  tenant  for  life  ?—I  should  think  there 
tot  s!'cL“SS.  ““y“%l>bonrhood,  for  they  do  not  happen 

98-,  Are  those  allowances  made  equally  to  tenants  who  have  leases  and  those  without  f— 

r&r.  aSr.  Ltou^lTa^  WyndbatS 

lmprtSI''“  “““  ntentioned  ?_ Vastly 

anther  tpeote  "“sasary  to  remove  a 

101.  What  became  of  those  persons  ?_Thcy  went  off,  some  to  America  and  others  have 
remaiaed  about  the  country,  m various  places  ^ ^ 

Wyndham's  estate  greater  than  upon  the  adjoining 
inf'rpattfitl  ti,  ^ should  think  it  was,  for  it  had  boon  previously  let  to  middlemen  who  had 
incrcMed  the  number  of  occupiers  to  the  greatest  possible  o.xtent.  ^ “ 

lastl  hatt  Mettto  dtt1“C  UhM-ZuW 

that  effect  about  twjuty  five  .acrcst^tJ-5tL?t  htlTeldlto^r^  " 

but  I catnot  speak  t°o  tbe  Tlrnrl?  te>der,stood  they  did, 

ftp^essed  is  not  snfleient.  To  the  few"l 

but  I should  say  from  fiftem  to*t  the  smallest?— Some  of  the  very  smallest  three  acres  ; 

2U 
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Philip  Reade,  esq. 


108.  You  would  prefer  letting  a man  have  a farm  of  three  acres  to  giving  him  eomn 

sation  ? — Yes,  upon  mountain  land,  if  he  had  rough  land  in  addition.  If  it  was  mounK 
land,  I should  prefer  leaving  him  on  it  to  giving  him  compensation.  If  it  was  valuable  JaT 
that  could  be  turned  into  grazing  land,  or  a better  system  of  tillage,  I should  prefer  givln  ’ 
him  a very  large  compensation  than  leaving  him  on  it.  ® 

109.  Is  there  any  large  quantity  of  mountain  land  that  could  be  profitably  reclaimed  uno 

Colonel  Wyndham’s  estate? — I do  not  think  there  is;  but  his  estates  are  so  very  exteusive^ 
I could  not  speak  to  them  all ; I speak  to  those  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  ’ 

110.  Are  there  any  estates  in  that  neighbourhood  held  under  the  courts,  or  uud 

corporate  or  associated  bodies,  and  do  you  find  any  difference  in  reference  to  them  in  tlf 
facilities  or  impediments  to  improvement  in  the  land  or  buildings  ? — The  estates  held  under 
the  courts,  as  I described,  are  in  the  very  worst  and  most  lawless  state ; a troop  of  hors 
had  to  be  brought  last  year  upon  an  estate  held  under  the  court,  to  give  the  proprietor 
portion  of  it;  they  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  living  under  the  court,  that  thev 
did  not  wish  to  give  the  proprietor  the  possession.  ’ ^ 

111.  In  that  case  was  the  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  a wish  to  recover 
possession  for  any  particular  purpose  ? — The  proprietor  expected  to  get  the  receiver 
discharged  off  the  entire  estate  immediately,  at  least  he  told  me  so,  and  desired  to  come  in 
under  a seven  years’  lease  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  estate. 

112.  What  did  he  want  a troop  of  horse  for? — The  court  of  chancery  granted  him  an 
injunction,  and  the  people  would  not  let  liim  into  possession. 

113.  The  estate  was  put  up  and  was  taken  by  one  person? — Yes. 

1 1 4.  Who  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  other  occupiers  ? — I do  not  know  that  he  wished  to 
get  rid  of  them,  but  he  wished  to  get  them  under  his  control. 

1 15.  He  got  into  possession? — Yes,  he  did  finally,  but  the  first  time  the  police  had  to 
retreat. 

1 1 6.  Are  there  any  estates  in  your  neighbourhood  held  under  corporate  or  associated 
bodies,  and  is  there  any  difference  in  the  improvements  upon  them  ? — The  very  next  estate' 
to  me  is  held  under  the  see  of  Killaloe,  but  as  the  tenant  is  a tenant  holding  in  perpetuity 
he  is  considered  the  owner. 

117.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  purchased  the  perpetuity  ? — No,  he  has  not. 

118.  Is  Kilalloe  one  of  the  suspended  bishoprics  ? — No.  I may  mention  at  this  point  of 
my  examination,  one  of  those  things  connected  with  bishops’  leases,  which  is,  I conceive  a 
very  great  evil.  The  bishops  upon  renewal  have  omitted  to  add  the  rent-charge  to  the 
rent  reserved  in  their  leases,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  clergyman  has  to  come  down  in 
my  neighbourhood  on  the  Catholic  tenants  to  get  paid  that  rent-charge ; whereas,  had  the 
bishop,  upon  the  last  renewal,  added  a few  shillings  or  pounds  to  the  rent,  the  whole  of  that 
unpleasant  application  would  be  dispensed  with. 

119.  Is  that  in  the  case  of  lands  held  by  the  occupying  tenants  directly  under  the 
bishop  ? — No,  there  is  an  intermediate  tenant,  but  the  intermediate  tenant  is  a Roman 
Catholic.  I conceive  this  to  be  ono  of  the  greatest  evils  throughout  Ireland,  not  only  in  my 
neighbourhood,  but  the  north  of  Ireland.  There  is  a separate  chai’ge  still  made  upon  the 
tenant-at-wiil,  and  upon  tenants  taking  leases  since  1832,  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  act 
had  never  passed. 

120.  Evading  to  that  extent  the  act  of  Parliament?. — Yes,  uniformly;  not  half  the 
tenantry  in  the  kingdom  have  the  allowance  they  ought  to  have,  as  I believe. 

121.  Is  that  the  case  with  tenants  holding  under  leases  ? — Yes,  but  not  so  much. 

122.  Where  permanent  improvements  are  effected,  are  they  effected  by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly,  and  in  what  proportion  ? — Upon  the  respectably  managed  estates  they 
are  jointly. 

123.  In  what  proportion  are  the  improvements  paid  for  by  each,  and  to  what  extent  is 
the  tenant  remunerated  ? — In  general  the  landlords,  I still  mean  the  respectable  landlords, 
find,  in  building  houses,  the  timber  and  the  slates,  and  the  tenant  finds  the  labour;  sometimes 
the  landlord  gives  the  glass  for  the  windows. 

_ 124.  In  the  case  of  improvements  upon  land,  what  is  the  usual  proportion  in  which  it  is 
divided  between  them  ? — That  has  not  commenced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  me  to  gjve 
a satisfactory  answer. 

125.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  your  improvement,  and  what  you 
insider  a return  for  it  ? — Yes,  I have  ; the  land  I improved  in  the  counties  of  Galway  and 
Clare  ainounted  to  upwards  of  500  acres;  I speak  now  of  statute  acres ; a considerable 
tract  of  it  was  valued,  by  sworn  commissioners  appointed  by  the  court  of  chancery,  to  me 
as  worth  2s.  to  6s.  an  acre ; it  is  now  worth  20.«.  an  acre  at  a moderate  rent. 

126.  What  has  been  the  cost  of  that  improvement  ?— I divide  it  into  two  classes;  the 
cost  of  reclaiming  moorland,  and  the  cost  of  reclaiming  high  mountain  land.  The  cost  of 
reclmmmg  the  moorland,  including  the  manure  and  the  seed  to  be  put  into  the  ground  for 
the  first  crop,  came  to  from  £9  6s.  to  £10  2s.,  the  highest.  The  cost  of  reclaiming  in  a very 
perfect  manner  the  mountain  and  wood  land,  putting  in  the  crop,  and  all  the  other  attendant 
expenses,  manure  and  every  thing  else,  came  to  £17  7s.  The  produce  on  the  moorland  of 
the  first  crop,  which  was  potatoes,  in  every  instance  amounted,  at  l^if.  a stone,  to  £8  10s. ; 
and  at  2<f.,  £11  6s.  8d.  per  acre;  thus  covering  the  expense  of  reclaiming  the  moorland 
m the  first  year;  8^^  tons  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  I consider,  on  the  average,  was  the  produce. 
On  the  upland,  which  was  mixed  with  wood,  it  became  extremely  difiictdfc  to  reclaim  it  on 
that  account,  and  the  expense  of  reclaiming,  as  I mentioned  before,  was  £17  7s.;  the  first 
crop,  at  l^cf.,  amounted  to  £19  11s.  6rf.  Thus  also,  in  that  instance,  covering  the  expense 
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Teif/sTae  ?>--%  F»d-od  « Is«. 

generally  strong  subsoil.  On  the  moorland,  the  trenchino-  hv  statute  aero  a,.,  f 
ffteen  shillings;  this  was  all  done  with  the  spade;  the  drlining  160  porches  to  the  acre" 
from  £2  to  60s. ; the  manure  was  thirty  tons,  at  2s.  6d.  a ton  £3  16,  . toe  1 “i 
f 1 5s.  to  £1  10s. ; the  erpense  of  putting  in  the  crop  and  cam-ylng  it  was  £1  1 
aecordmg  to  the  highest  and  lowest  prices,  amounted  to  from  £9  6.s  to  £1 0 2s  Now  S 
regard  to  the  upland,  the  draining,  suhsoiling,  or  digging  a second  .spit,  and  opening  drain! 
was  done  by  task-work ; the  person  tahng  the  one  was  obheed  tn  tdilcA  ^ 

facilitated  the  khour ; eighty  perches  of  drains  to  the  acre.  TJie  whole  of  toese  workf  wi 
at  the  rate  of  £1 D an  Irish  acre,  which  is  £9  12s.  the  English  acre  Kllino  7o3  ^ ! 
the  eighty  perches  of  drains  I calculated  at  £1  ; the  stones  were  on'  tij  to®  -ttm-e  th! 
same  as  for  the  moorland,  £3  I5s. ; the  seed  the  same,  from  25s  to  30,  ■ n™ 

£1  16s.  The  reason  that  labour  is  not  higher  is,  that  plough  were  able,’  wten  th  t"d 
was  cleared  of  stones,  to  do  some  of  the  work.  That  is  the  mlt  expenslTC  reclamation  I W 
era-  practised  myself,  and  it  was  the  most  profitable.  The  second  year,  the  sate  land  wls 
marled  with  Shannon  marl,  a very  fine  description  of  manure  ; thirty  loads  which  I caltlated 
at  Is  a load;  we  had  it  yery  close  to  us.  The  total  cost  of  the  second  year  amo“to 
£6  IS.  id.  an  acre  ; the  moorland  is  £1  higher,  that  is  £V  7s.  id.  This  is  the  usSd  ootse 
of  farming ; there  is  nothing  extra.  The  produce  was  very  great.  On  the  mtrland  I 
ake  It  at  the  same  as  the  irst  year,  but  the  potatoes  are  o/a  better  descripLT  In llie 
fat  y^r.  tlie  crop  produced  is  never  St  for  human  food,  they  are  too  soft  Cthe  second 
year,  they  are  perfectly  good  for  human  food,  and  are  worth  Id.  a stone,  at  the  least  the 
produce  the  same  m the  year  before  would  give  £I  1 6s.  8d„  at  that  price  I conliSr 
£8  105.  IS  the  safest  to  take  as  the  value  of  crop  for  the  first  year.  The  reason  that  thf* 

T^mat  W,  7“  ^ iptie  labour 

liso.  Wnat  was  the  produce  on  the  mountain  lanrl9  T f/int  ui 

before,  £19  12s„  whicb,'at  2d.  a stoue,  p7duces  £26  2~ 

129.  You  valued  them  at  lid  a stone  before?— Yes,  producing  £19  Us  6d  The  third 
year,  on  my  own  system  of  reclamation,  the  crop  was  oats  and  gfals  seeds  and  Iddit  onat 
drams,  if  required  the  cost  of  seed  and  labour  £2  I0»„  the  produce  ,“s  £9  I take  thi 

S3  m ? “P™  i but  it  was  of  a inoory  nature 

melinfaiu™  ™ <l«triok  ?-The  ^Slelve  Boughta  range  of 

CoIiSerSe  much  employment  in  the  neighbourhood?- 

goo'd  de£  “'“'-I  oP^d  by  roads  ?-Latterly,  it  has  been  a 

•totoad®„7a^net7trt^^^^^^^  country,  there  was  hut 

jt  over  to  toe  Board  If  mrkb77l7cutim° 77  ’ oomploted  it,  I handed 

lalf  the  money.  " ’ execution,  the  government  having  agreed  to  advance 

was  advanced  as  a grant  in 

bj'"yS7a7?7r7lttr„'f1  '“”»“'s  in  that  district  been 

all  of  tfom,  except  ;he  7eatoL  and  h77  ‘’";P™P™tors  repaid  me ; Indeed.  I should 
Dot  name  him.  ^ greatest,  and  he  left  me  to  pay  my  share  and  his  own ; I shfill 

?-Very  considerable.  That  was 

2U2 
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m March,  1844.  142.  Is  that  the  road  you  are  alluding  to  ?— Yes.  I have  opened  short  roads  throughmy 

own  estate,  for  some  of  which  the  county  of  Galway  gave  me  25.  a perch.  The  rest  of  the 

PI.T  expense  I paid  out  of  my  own  pocket.  The  county  of  Clare  is  extensiyely  opened  by  roads 

Philip  Rea  e,  esq.  being  communicated  to  the  county  of  Gsdway,  or  a portion  of  it ; but  there 

were  none  of  them  passing  within  seven  miles  of  the  Shannon,^  except  this  one.  They 
are  all  lateral  roads ; there  is  no  cross  road,  so  that  the  country  is  only  partially  opened 
and  does  not  communicate  with  the  Shannon,  except  at  the  extreme  ends  of  tire  lines  of 
road. 

143.  Do  any  of  the  new  roads  which  have  been  opened  in  that  district,  communicate  from 
the  interior  of  the  coiontry  to  the  Shannon  ? — No,  very  few,  indeed.  It  should  be  opened 
by  cross  lines  from  the  mountains  to  the  Shannon  ; and  I may  say  that  these  200  square 
miles  of  country  have  no  cross  road  whatever  to  get  to  the  Shannon,  and  the  people  are 
obliged  to  go  to  either  end  of  those  roads  to  do  so. 

144.  Does  that  district  belong  to  many  different  proprietors  ?— There  are  several,  but  not 
many ; there  are  half-a-dozen. 

145.  Has  any  of  the  money  advanced  for  the  roads  to  which  you  have  referred  between 
Clare  and  Galway,  been  given  as  a grant  by  the  Board  of  Works  ? — Yes. 

146.  Has  the  greater  portion  been  given  by  the  way  of  grant  or  loan  ? — My  impression 
is,  that  the  greater  part  lias  been  by  way  of  loan. 

147.  Will  you  state  in  what  proportion  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  road  has  been 
borne  by  the  county  and  the  barony  ? — In  every  instance,  the  expense  of  making  a road  lias 
been  borne  by  the  barony  ; but  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  is  laid  on  the  county. 

148.  I believe  it  is  all  included  in  one  barony? — Yes. 

149.  Does  not  the  expense  fall  very  heavily  upon  the  barony  ? — No,  Ithlnknot;  it  was 
divided  into  twelve  repayments ; it  did  not  fall  very  heavily. 

150.  Are  you  aware  of  the  regulation  under  which  the  Board  of  Works  have  been  recently 
advancing  sums  of  money  for  making  roads  of  this  kind,  where  the  proprietors  give  aa 
equal  sum  ? — I am. 

151.  Do  you  think  that  such  a system  could  be  advantageously  carried  out  in  so  wild  a 
district,  or  would  it  be  necessary  to  make  an  absolute  grant  ? — I think  the  system  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Works  exceedingly  bad  ; all  roads  for  whatever  purposes  throughout  these 
mountains  are  made  as  if  they  were  great  mail  coach  roads,  with  levels  almost  perfect,  by 
cutting  and  embanking  at  a great  expense,  generally  the  contracting  price  was  £I  a perch, 
or  one  guinea  a perch,  which  is  altogether  too  high  for  the  value  of  the  land  through  which 
it  runs,  or  for  the  proprietors  to  subscribe  to.  If  the  roads  were  made  of  a less  expensive 
description,  so  as  to  bo  somewhat  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  country  through 
which  they  went,  and  afterwards,  in  case  of  very  extensive  traffic  running  upon  them, 
improved  to  a better  description,  it  would  be  a great  improvement  on  the  system.  At  this 
moment,  I have  a road  making  through  my  own  property,  for  which  the  grand  jury  of 
Galway  granted  me  6s.  9<f.  a perch,  upon  condition  of  getting  6s.  9d.  from  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  making  up  the  difference  out  of  my  own  pocket  to  ,£l  per  perch ; and  I am  now 
actually  making  the  road  at  5s.  a perch,  equally  divided  between  myself  and  the  grand  jury, 
not  calling  upon  the  Board  of  Works,  because  they  would  require  such  a system  of  perfect 
inclines,  and  such  a system  of  expense,  that  I preferred  making  the  road  at  my  own  expense 
to  having  it  made  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

152.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  usual  charge  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  maintaining  such 
a road  as  that? — It  amounts  to  about  (id.  or  "Id.  a perch;  it  was  l5.  and  more,  but  they 
have,  I believe,  lowered  it  latterly.  I remember  it  reaching  higher  than  Is,  considerably, 
and  I know,  in  Clare,  that  it  is  more  than  double  the  usual  contracts ; but  the  system 
altogether  is  too  expensive  for  general  improvements. 

153.  I need  not  ask  whether  the  making  of  these  great  roads  through  the  country  is  the 
first  step  in  reclaiming  these  waste  lands  ? — Without  roads,  nothing  can  be  done.  Unless 
the  government  open  the  country  by  making  roads,  it  is  impossible  for  anything  to  be 
effected ; they  will  not  get  many  men  who  will  spend  twelve  years  of  their  lives  in  opening 
the  country,  principally  through  other  gentlemen’s  estates,  and  lay  out  a great  deal  of  their 
money,  as  I have  done. 

154.  Would  the  value  of  the  land  in  its  present  state  be  able  to  pay  for  those  roads,  soas 
to  induce  the  proprietors  to  undertake  the  making  of  those  roads  ? — Certainly  not,  particu- 
larly tenants  for  life. 

155.  What  is  the  population  of  tliat  district  of  the  Slieve  Boughta  range  ? — The  popula- 
tion is  very  thin ; indeed,  in  the  interior,  as  an  instance  of  the  incredible  sufferings  of  the 
people  for  want  of  roads,  I will  state  what  happened  this  last  summer.  The  inhabitants  of 
a village  called  Derrygoolan,  in  the  heart  of  the  mmmtain,  had  been  memorialing  ana 
applying  to  every  person  they  thought  able  to  assist  them,  to  get  a road  out  of  that  village 
these  twenty  years  past.  They  had  no  means  of  getting  their  produce  to  market,  or 
getting  home  themselves  after  nightfall,  or  of  getting  manure  into  the  village,  and  at  length 
the  people  set  to  work  themselves  and  commenced  making  a line  of  road  by  their  own 
labour,  through  the  midst  of  a great  estate,  and  then  some  assistance  was  afforded  to  them , 
but  to  _my  knowledge,  for  twenty  years,  they  had  been  in  vain  petitioning  and  memorialing 
every  influential  person  without  effect.  I conceive  it  also  a very  great  hardship  upon  t 
tenants  that  they  should  pay  for  roads.  I mean,  that  they  should  be  measured  into  the 
farms : it  is  not  done  in  England,  and  I have  not  latterly  done  so.  The  roads 

paid  for  to  the  proprietors  themselves,  or  to  the  tenants,  or  to  their  predecessors,  and  u t ey 
are  mail  coach  roads,  such  as  from  Dublin  to  Limerick,  there  is  a trust  upon  these,  anaw 
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tenants  cannot  use  them  without  paying.  I think  this  evil  ought  to  be  remedied,  and  that  Murch,  1844. 

there  ought  to  be  no  pubhc  roads  measured  on  tenants  when  they  derive  no  benefit.  

156.  How  would  you  manage  with  regard  to  the  roads  ?— I would  not  let  the  surveyor 
pass  the  boundary  of  the  road  fence.  Pinlip  Reade,  esq. 

^57.  In  your  experience,  does  the  valuator  put  a valuation  on  the  land  that  is  included  in 
the  road,  or  is  it  left  out  of  the  survey  ?_I  think  the  tenant  gets  no  equivalent  allowance 
The  valuator  says,  the  convenience  of  the  road  is  equivalent  to  the  charge,  but  it  is  not  so 
aad  particularly  where  the  proprietor  or  the  previous  tenant  has  been  paid  the  value  of  it  in 
fee  by  the  county.  Indeed,  I doubt  its  legality.  Another  evil  is  the  poor  rate  The 
present  system  is  a frightful  one ; it  should  be  (except  for  the  sick  and  disabled)  a'labour 
rate,  instead  of  shutting  the  people  up  in  houses.  If  it  was  a labour  rate,  limited  to  Qd  in 
the  pound,  it  would  be  far  preferable. 

158.  It  is  the  system  of  the  poor  law  you  quarrel  with  ?— Yes.  I should  prefer  a labour 
rate  for  the  employment  of  the  able-bodied,  limited  to  6cZ.  I should  put  an  additional  Qd. 
vrhere  the  landlord  was  an  absentee,  and  gave  no  employment. 

159.  On  what  land  should  you  propose  to  expend  that  money  ?— Let  the  poor  law 
guardians  decide,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  work,  and  readiness  of  the  proprietors 
to  contribute.  It  might  be  laid  out  in  the  sinking  of  small  rivers,  with  very  great  ad  Wtane 
to  the  country ; and  if  a proprietor  was  ready  to  contribute,  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Now,  the  next  thing  I wish  to  state  is,  that  the  system  of  agents  throughout  the  country  is 
the  great  curse  of  it.  They  are  not  resident ; they  come  to  receive  the  rents  twice  a year 
sometimes  never ; the  tenantry  must  go  to  them.  There  is  an  estate  in  my  neighbourhood] 
where  the  tenants  have  to  travel  twenty-five  miles  to  the  agent  to  pay  their  rent  and 
twenty-five  miles  back.  ’ 

160.  Is  that  a considerable  estate  ?— Yes,  it  is  extensive ; they  have  to  travel  twenty-five 
miles  to  Louglirea,  and  back,  to  pay  the  agent,  who  has  a driver,  resident  upon  the  estate. 

The  proprietor  himself  has  never  been  there  more  than  once,  I understand,  in  thirty  years 
for  a few  hours.  Another  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  is,  that  the  assistant  barrister 
upon  ejectments  should  have  power  to  give  costs  where  they  have  not  at  present,  except 
very  small  costs.  ^ 

161.  You  mean  costs  on  both  sides? — Yes,  certainly  on  both  sides. 

162.  Has  not  an  assistant  barrister  the  power  of  giving  as  much  costs  as  either  party  has 

been  put  to  — Yes,  the  costs  have  been  put  as  regulated  by  act  of  Parliament,  but  tliat 
IS  very  different  from  real  costs ; he  can  give  nothing  for  witnesses,  and  is  limited  by  the 
act,  whatever  may  have  been  the  expenses  incurred.  I think  the  whole  system  of  the 
assistant  barrister  not  bemg  allowed  to  give  costs,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
country ; no  matter  how  great  the  iniquity  of  the  suit,  he  has  no  power  to  punish  the  party 
in  the  way  of  costs.  Another  evil  which  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to,  is  the  population  • and 
1 can  see  no  way  of  relieving  any  of  the  over-crowded  districts,  e.xcept  by  a constant, 
well  regulated  system  of  emigration,  to  winch  the  proprietor  whose  estate  is  relieved,  should 
contribute  Ins  ample  share,  I can  conceive  no  other  mode  of  relief.  It  should  not  be  a 
temporary  thing,  nor  the  contribution  a two  or  three  pounds’  matter,  but  a handsome  sum 
sufficient  to  remove  a family  to  a suitable  place,  at  least  £10.  I should  venture  also  to 
suggest,  that  there  should  be  a prohibition  altogether  against  building  houses  with  one  room 
and  I would  impose  a penalty  upon  a person  building,  or  allowing  to  be  built,  a house  of 
that  description.  I woidd  stop  that  dreadful  system  of  building  wretched  cabins,  by  making 
the  tenant  and  the  kndlord  liable  to  a penalty  of  £5,  recoverable  by  any  one.  ^ 

163  Would  you  inflict  the  penalty  upon  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  I would  inflict  it 
upon  both  pities  ; I wish  also  to  state,  that  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  system 
ffl  ^‘7*  • *0  the  north  of  Ireland ; that  is  a mistakl  ^ 

particular  districts  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?~Yes,  it  is,  on 

from  understand  by  that  system  ?_I  can  give  an  instance  where 

u if  purchase  at  rack-rent  has  been  given  for  the  tenant-right. 

honseup^raXTof  couL®’™  posseBsion,  „ith  a 

‘‘  o'"'' 

my  «eat  and  Snf  ^ *“  me,  the  tenant  gave  them  up  with 

worftet'hh  e?  ® ■'“i-i-ent,  having  no  lease,  ierely 

Im'  circumstances?— Under  no  peculiar  circumstances, 

statute  a^r  ‘‘  I™*"  “cre.  18. 

geulrany  <U®«ct?_It  is  no 


171  wk  ® ® uuue. 

woJd  h,™ ““  Z"';  *“  '’®  *0  effect  ct  the  tenant-right  upon  the  country  i>_It 
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9lk  March,  1844. 
Philip  Reade,  esq. 


rent  where  there  were  not  many  ready  to  take  at  the  same  rent  and  give  money  besidp<i  t 
the  Dossession.  ® 


174.  To  whom  was  the  money  given? — In  some  instances  it  was  allowed  to  he  given  i 

the  tenant,  in  other  instances  it  went  to  the  landlord.  “ ^ 

175.  Have  tenants-at-will  any  particular  advantage  under  the  law  of  Ireland,  in  regard  t/, 
making  up  fences  between  them  and  their  neighbours  ?■ — I think  they  have.  There  is 
express  act  of  Parliament,  the  40th  of  George  III.,  cap.  71,  by  which  a tenant-at-will 
make  a complaint  to  a magistrate,  who  may  appoint  arbitrators,  who  shall  find  and  certi7 
what  sum  it  would  require  to  repair  the  fences.  The  magistrate  may  issue  an  order  for 
repairs,  and_  may  proportion  the  expense  between  the  parties ; and  if  such  persons  ar* 
tenants-at-will,  they  may  deduct  the  sum  so  paid  by  them,  out  of  the  rent  due  or  payable 
the  landlord,  having  first  proved  the  due  expenditure  of  such  money  by  affidavit  before  fl. 
magistrate. 

176.  In  the  course  of  your  experience  as  a magistrate,  have  you  known  any  cases  in  whicb 

that  has  been  done? — I have  never  known  an  instance  of  a tenant  availing  himself  of  this 
right,  and  requiring  me  to  assess  it  on  the  landlord,  such  a case  has  never  been  broinrtf 
before  me.  S**’- 

177.  What  are  the  special  provisions  relative  to  the  registration  of  trees,  in  favour  of  the 
tenant  ? — I know  there  must  be  a notice  served  upon  the  landlord,  and  it  must  be  published 
in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  and  then  registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county.  To 
encourage  tenants  to  avail  themselves  of  that  act,  I have  paid  the  whole  of  the  expenses 
and  brought  the  tenants  to  the  sessions  to  register,  and  even  then  they  have  done  it  with  the 
greatest  reluctance. 

178.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood?— 
I know  of  no  one  who  has  consolidated  any  farms  latterly  except  myself. 

179.  Has  it  been  carried  to  any  great  extent  by  turning  off  any  number  of  people?— I 
think  I got  the  land  from  seven  tenants. 


_ 180.  What  became  of  those  people? — I got  them  other  farms;  in  no  instance  did  I 
dispossess  any  one  of  those  people,  without  givmg  them  three  to  five  years’  purchase  at  a rack- 
rent  in  money,  though  they  were  all  tenants-at-will,  unless  when  I settled  them  on  valuable 
grass  lands. 

181.  Is  there  much  subletting  or  subdividing  offarms  carried  onin  your  neighbourhood?— 
Yes,  very  much. 

182.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  general  effect  of  that  system  ? — Most  mischievous, 

183.  What  means  are  there  of  preventing  it? — I know  of  none,  except  emigration-  no 
clauses  in  leases  will  prevent  it.  They  will  get  two  families  or  even  three  families  into  a house. 

184.  H that  increasing  at  present  ? — I think  it  is,  particularly  on  some  estates. 

185.  Do  you  consider  that  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  is  improving  or  the 
contrary  ? — Improving  very  rapidly. 

186.  From  what  cause  do  you  consider  that  improvement  to  arise  ? — The  lands  ai-e  rery 
low  let  in  comparison  to  other  countries,  and  to  the  improved  knowledge  of  farming. 

187_.  Do  you  consider  the  condition  of  the  class  of  small  tenantry  improving  ? Very 

much  improving.  ° 

188.  For  the  same  reasons  ?_Yes;  and  but  for  the  years  1841  and  1842, 1 think  they 
would  be  extremely  comfortable  in  my  neighbourhood. 

189.  Is  the  class  of  labourers  improving  in  the  same  manner  as  you  describe  the  other  two 
classes  ? — I think  not ; I see  no  change. 

190.  Do  you  perceive  any  difference  between  the  acreable  rent  of  the  smaller  tenantry 
and  those  of  the  larger  farms  ?■ — Oh,  very  great. 

191.  Is  it  higher  or  lower  ?— Twenty-five  per  cent,  higher. 

192.  Do  you  speak  in  reference  both  to  the  smaller  and  larger  tenantry  under  the  same 
proprietor? — Yes. 

193.  poes  that  arise  from  the  small  tenantry,  in  many  cases,  holding  from  the  middlemen, 
rather  than  from  the  head  landlord  ? — Principally  from  holding  of  the  middlemen.  When 
they  come  under  the  head  landlord,  there  is  not  the  same  difference  observable  ; but  still  it 
IS  considerable.  It  arises  principally  from  the  losses  attending  the  small  tenantry. 

194.  In  'what  way  are  the  children  of  the  small  tenantry  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their 
parents  Their  wish  is  to  give  their  farms  among  their  families,  and  when  that  is  prevented, 

e son  who  gets  the  farm  endeavours  to  pay  certain  portions  to  other  members  of  his  family, 
particularly  to  his  sisters,  varying  in  my  neighbourhood  from  ten  to  a hundred  pounds. 

95.  What  proportion  should  you  say  these  fortunes  in  general  bore  to  the  rent  of  the 
arm  . It  is  incredibly  large.  1 know  an  instance  of  a farm  of  thirteen  acres  Irisli,  or 
twenty -two  acres  English,  paying  a rent  of  30s.  the  Irish,  or  18s.  the  statute  acre,  where 
given  to  each  of  his  family,  on  being  married,  £100. 

19b.  Do  you  mean  that  ho  has  paid  them  £100  ?— Yes,  he  has  paid  each  of  them  £100. 

197.  Does  not  the  larger  provision,  made  by  farmers  at  tlieir  death,  for  unprovided 
cmiclren,  leave  a large  amount  of  debt  upon  the  farm  ?— Yes ; and  it  is  a very  great  cause  of 
litigation  at  the  quarter  sessions.  It  is  also  the  cause  of  the  bad  farming  of  the  land,  and 
the  complaints  generally  made  throughout  the  kingdom  ; for  these  parties  generally  endeayour 
to  get  a reduction  from  their  landlord  to  pay  their  fathers’  debts.  Those  must  be  paid,  and 
other  pa  landlord  they  can  expect  any  indulgence  ; they  can  expect  none  from  the 

the  persons  do  the  laboui-era  usually  hold  their  cottages 
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199.  Do  they  usually  build  the  cottages  themselTes  o_Ye«  tl,  11  u , 

themselTOS,  unless  there  is  some  poor  cottage  on  the  land  ajreadv  ^ "toahy  bmld  them  M Mird,  1844. 

?-Whatever  reparation  thjy  get  I should  say  is  by  the  . . SS: 

201.  is  any  quantity  of  land  usually  given  to  be  held  with  +*  o xr  Pf'il’P  Reade,  esq. 

generally  in  my  neighbourhood  they  have  a small  garden  cottages  ?_Yes,  very 

202.  What  is  the  general  rent  of  a cottage  ?_It  varies  verv  rrmoTi  r«  + t , , , 

£3  or  £4  a year.  In  the  country,  I should  say  40^  ^ towns,  I should  say 

203.  Is  it  paid  in  money  or  by  a certain  number  of  days’  work  ? a.n..  ii 

number  of  days’  work.  In  the  towns,  perhaps,  it  is  paid  in  Sonev  ^ ^ certain 

204.  At  what  rate  per  day  should  you  say  ffenerallv  thoJy  uk 

soLllmiitapence.  ^ 

205.  Without  food?— Yes,  Without  food.  ^ 

206.  Is  the  eon-acre  system  known  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— Yes 

207.  Extensively?— Yes.  xes. 

208.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  general  effects  of  that9  Th^  , 

fheir  present  state  exist  without  it.  ' People  could  not  m 

209.  From  whom  is  the  con-acre  usuallv  talrPTi  9 Par.4>..,cii  ^ ,i  a 

from  the  gentry.  ‘ -Generally  from  the  farmers;  sometimes 

01  £9  the 

of  g.'riuJrc“o7witL!.Tma^^^^  “““o'*  1“^  i *0  land  is  capable 

212.  Grass  land  ? — Yes. 

tT'  wu°  oanse  of  the  difference  in  price  between  £8  and  £10  9 Tbo  ' f ■ ■. 

itittCZ  I'LLl®:  o7n  wh.7h77'7S 

.outer  bni7’  '=‘-  <^o  “oan  that  it  is 

oase,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  crop’  and  a barsainTs  L7"  POj.'oaunre  on  it  in  that 
9ifi  TTnva  tVioi.o  lansAw.  ” . I ’ * eargain  13  made  accordingly 

J6.  Have  there  been  any  agranan  d.sturbances  in  your  neighbo  JEod  ?_Yes,  there 

4‘L7ett:;7r7udrdt‘“^^  dispossessed  of  their  land;  but 

removed  ^ the  wish  of7h7Sittd7n’ *’'0^ 
instmes,  m my  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  reZ™l  f ’onow  of  no 

mept  upon  Colonel  Wyndhaif’s  land,  and  the  farms  fttLd  " ‘0  consolidate  farms, 

bdiereuo  disturbance  followed,  that  I an  a7e  oTTlt  ri  »“■>=!  “d  I 

to  was  with  regard  to  Mr.  Aylward's  estate  before  ? “S''®'''™  distnrbance  I allude 

“■  ?-I"deed,  I should  think  it  is  more  usual  in 

Ifenoies;  are  there' “a^y  77747777771°°^  ’’°°^'°  7'"’®'^  ™der  those  largo 

r7,4n\“pw‘t„7S  it°:„“7K-‘°  7 ^aiSrhyTay- 

but  the  agent  will  not  let  them  hlve^the  merely  to  get  preferences, 

M matter  at  what  rate  the  laaid  is  let  he  wet  a * » certain  sum  being  paid  to  himself; 

Ptmoiple  of  agents  residing  away  from  t™  esm7i  ^ ‘““k  ‘>'® 

■ollertors  of  the  rent,  and  provided  they  set  Saf  the  ”°  They  are  mere 

■ouditon  of  the  estate;  and  it  is  so  in  pitfcnl77t7  0°’’°  indifferent  as  to  the 

As  to  tile  large  absentee  proprietors  tlfeir  estate’s  h.7  F ataaU  proprietors, 

• years.  aa‘a‘es  have  been  generally  well  looked  rfter  of 

®sgal  and  unjust.  ™der  ttie  old  applotiient,  whio/  is  m7t 

«*lyaJg77%\I°7n7rth7r7^^^^  ‘'>®  ••'mount?_It  is  imme- 

2°26° *7°  h 7 to  7k7rknown°  is  an  acre, 

29'?’  season  is  it  usually  Ievj#>fi  9 tt  ii  it  very  necessary. 

227.  What  is  the  proportiTS  ti,  ^ ?— UsuaUy  the  month  before  the  assizes 

" ~ - 7o/ff!rr;7 « 1 = 


t IS  imme- 
is  an  acre. 
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electoral  divisions  it  was  Is.  8c/.  on  the  valuation,  which  in  general  was  about  two-thirds  of 
the  rent,  but  frequently  less. 

228.  Was  it  the  same  in  each  year  ? — We  have  had  but  one  levy  since  the  house  opened. 

229.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — As  far  as  I 

am  aware,  out  of  the  next  payment.  We  have  paid  that  rate  in  my  parish  without  ever 
having  more  than  tliree  persons  in  the  poor-house.  And  upon  Mr.  Purdon’s  property, 
formerly  an  electoral  division,  there  never  had  been  a person  in  the  poor-house,  and  yet  it 
pays  Is.  in  the  pound.  . 

230.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  relative  rent  of  lands  in  different  pai’ts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — I have,  in  the  year  1828,  and  revised  the  comparative  valuation,  I then  made 
lately,  and  I now  hand  it  in,  not  merely  in  respect  of  the  United^  Kingdom,  but  of  France 
and  Belgium,  all  of  wliich  I have  estimated  from  personal  observation ; but  I cannot  venture 
to  say  they  are  quite  correct.  I believe  they  will  be  found  to  approximate  nearly  to  the 
truth.  I had  made  the  calculation  for  my  own  information,  without,  of  course,  any  reference 
to  this  commission.  \_The  witness  deliveredin  the  amiexed paper^ 


Comparative  Valuation  of  the  Bai'ony  of  Carberry,  co.  Kildare,  all  situated  between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles  of  Dublin ; with  two  canals  passing  through  it,  and  consisting  of  45,000  acres  of  good 
feeding  and  tillage  land,  with  a similar  quantity  of  equally  good  land,  or  nearly  so,  in  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Belgium,  originally  made  in  1828,  and  since  corrected:— 


England. 

Scotland. 

Belgium. 

Prance. 

Ireland, 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s,  d. 

£ £.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

55,650  0 0 

75,600  0 0 

;Ta»tion  included.) 

55,650  0 0 

41,938  0 0 

31,500  0 0 

17,955  0 0 

0 0 0 

7,481  0 0 

5,962  0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

325  7 6 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

2,266  13  4 

73,605  0 0 

o 

o 

o 

63,131  0 0 

47,900  0 0 

34,082  0 10 

Gross  coatents48,2Y8 1 
acres,  rent  calculat- 
ed  on  42,000  acres,  J 
Tithe  and  direct  tax-  ^ 
ation,  . . • / 

Poor-rate,  one-haif. 
County  Cess,  Is.  8<7.  "I 
inthepound,  on  Mr.  p 
Griffith’s  valuation,  J 


Total,  . 


Total  to  landlord. 

Deduct  landlord’s  half,  poor  rate, 
Rent  charge,  4d.  in  the  pound, 


£325 

563 


. £31,500  0 0 


7 

6 0 


Total  to  landlord  in  Ireland,  net. 


£30,611  6 6 


N B — I consider  the  barony  of  Carbeny,  if  situated  in  the  co.  Qare,  would  be  let  20  per  cent, 
liigher,  or  even  25  per  cent. ; in  Ulster,  50  per  cent,  at  least,  as  the  land  is  above  the  average  quality 
of  land  in  that  province.  The  taxation  also,  in  Clare,  would  be  more  than  double. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  rent  in  Ireland  was  averaged,  itom  personal  knowledge  and  inquiry,  at  25s.  the  Irish  acre, 
enual  to  15s.  the  statute  acre.  It  hasnot  varied  essentially  since  1828. 

In  Scotland,  tbe  rent  was  calculated  at  £2  5s.  Ae  Scotch  acre,  equal  to  £1  16s.  the  statute  acre. 
In  England,  the  rent  was  calculated  at  £1  6s.  6rf.  per  statute  acre.  . , . • i u 

In  Belmum,  the  rent  value  of  land  is  taken  as  equal  to  England.  The  taxation  being  considerably 
less  than  half  that  of  England.  , . i 

In  France,  the  land  is  valued  at  one-fourth  less  than  Belgium.  The  taxation  bearing  a near 
proportion  in  both  countries.  . • t t j 

The  taxation  in  L-eland  and  Scotland  is  nearly  on  a par  : rather  heavier  m Ireland. 

Taxation  in  England,  including  tithes,  8s.  ^d.  per  acre.  I believe  below  the  » 

Government  valuation  of  same  land  exclusive  of  houses,  . . »25,b43  U u 

,,  with  houses,  . • • 27,208  v v 


231.  Have  YOU  found  the  coil-acre  system  to  exist  in  either  England  or  Scotland?  On 
inquiry,  I understand  it  exists  in  Lancashire,  and  I have  heard  it  exists  in  Cornw  . 
rent  charged  in  Lancashire,  for  land  prepared  and  manured,_  was,  1 

shillings  a perch  ; the  person  taking  it  finding  the  seed,  and  weeding  and  taking  out  me  croj. 

232.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  the  amendment  of  the  drainage  act  ice  p 
s too  expensive  and  complicated  for  small  improvements,  and  there  is  no 

missioners,  when  once  appointed.  Some  of  the  proprie 


the  expenditure  of  the  commissioners, 


provements  to  be  effected 


to  be  always  joined  in  tbe  commission.  In  all  cases,  where  the  to 

did  not  exceed  £250,  an  enactment  should  be  made  to  allow  an;y  fmwtlis 


summon  all  the  others,  or  their  agents,  before  the  next  petty  sessions,  'wtieii,  if 
of  the  proprietors  agree  to  remove  any  nuisance  or  obstruction,  they  should  na  j 
fix  on  a scale,  by  which  the  proprietors  should  contribute  to  said  improvement.  ^ _ 6 

ment  to  be  signed  by  the  magistrate,  with  power  of  appeal  to  quarter  gg^jons; 

appointing  a treasurer,  with  power  to  process  for  amount  so  fixed  ® -i^g 

power  to  appoint  a committee  to  execute  the  work  ; power  to  remove  the  nuisa  > g 
compensation,  with  a power  of  appeal. 

[ The  witness  withdrewi] 
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Saturday,  9th  March,  1844. 

William  Pidgeoii,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Whafc  situation  do  you  hold  ? — I am  land  agent  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  I hold 
some  small  agencies  also. 

2.  Will  you  state  the  full  title  of  the  Incorporated  Society  ? — The  Incorporated  Society, 
Dublin,  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland;  that  is  the  way  it  is  termed 
ia  the  letters  patent. 

3.  In  what  counties  is  that  property  situated  ? — It  extends  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  counties ; 
the  principal  are,  Roscommon,  Waterford,  Tipperary,  Cork  (City),  Dublin,  Louth,  Down, 
and  Kilkenny ; they  have  property  also  in  other  counties,  but  they  are  very  trifling  and  small. 

4.  How  are  those  properties  in  general  held  under  them ; by  determinable  leases  ? — 
No;  some  of  them  are  held  under  leases  (granted  before  the  property  came  into  possession 
of  the  society)  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  or  for  long  terms  of  years. 

5.  In  which  counties  do  those  leases  exist  ? — I allude  to  the  county  of  Roscommon 
particularly;  and  also  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  they  have  property  held  in  the  same 
TOV  ; but  I only  now  speak  of  the  counties  in  which  they  have  the  largest  properties. 

6.  In  what  counties  are  they  held  on  determinable  leases  principally  ? — Louth,  Down, 
Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  Westmeath. 

7.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  land,  is  it  arable,  or  tillage,  or  grazing? — It 
comprises  ail  descriptions,  from  very  poor,  light  mountain  land,  down  to  rich  land  ; they 
have  but  little  of  the  highest  class  of  feeding  land,  except  in  Roscommon  and  Tipperary, 
and  in  those  counties  almost  all  the  property  is  held  upon  leases  for  lives  renewable  for 
ever,  or  leases  for  ever  ; and,  of  course,  the  immediate  lessees  have  more  influence  as 
landlords  than  the  society,  who  derive  very  small  head  rents. 

8.  In  those  cases  where  the  land  is  set  on  determinable  leases,  what  is  the  system  adopted 
in  dealing  with  the  tenantry  ? — When  the  leases  of  the  tenantry  expire,  the  board  generally 
receive  proposals  from  the  tenants  themselves,  and  I have  never  known  an  instance  where  a 
good  tenant  has  been  dispossessed ; on  the  termination  of  a lease,  they  call  upon  the  tenant 
to  send  in  a proposal;  and  upon  the  last  setting  of  the  Down  estate,  the  tenants  sent  in 
proposals,  and  with  very  slight  variations,  the  leases  were  renewed  upon  the  tenants’  own 
proposals.  In  other  cases,  where  the  tenants  had  been  evicted,  or  the  land  has  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  society  for  other  reasons,  they  generally  advertise  for  proposals,  and 
inquire  into  the  character  of  the  tenant  before  he  is  let  into  possession. 

9.  In  those  cases  do  they  take  the  highest  proposal? — No,  they  desire  me  to  inquire  into 
the  character  and  solvency  of  the  persons  proposing,  and  I do  so,  and  make  ray  report  to 
the  board  : but  in  general  they  take  the  highest  proposal,  unless  there  is  some  reason  why 
they  should  not ; they  conceive  themselves  almost  bound  to  do  so,  unless  there  is  good 
reason  why  they  should  not,  such  as  the  person  not  being  able  to  give  security,  or  from  his 
being  evidently  a person  of  insufficient  capital  to  undertake  the  tenancy. 

10.  Do  they  ever  send  a valuator  to  have  the  property  valued? Yes,  they  have 

frequently  done  it  in  the  event  of  a tenant’s  lease  expiring  ; and  where  the  tenant  offers  for 
a renewal  of  the  lease,  they  very  frequently  do  it,  and  desire  me  to  make  a valuation. 

11.  Do  they  generally  employ  you  to  value,  or  do  they  employ  a professional  valuator? — 
They  have  done  both ; latterly,  they  have  generally  employed  me,  unless  the  tenant  wished 
to  have  a professional  valuator,  then  they  do  it;  but  those  cases  have  seldom  occurred. 

12.  In  the  leases,  are  any  particular  clauses  or  covenants  introduced,  either  as  to  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  or  subletting  ? — A clause  against  subdivision  has  been  for  many 
years  past  always  introduced. 

13.  Do  you  find  that  you  are  able  to  carry  that  clause  into  effect  ? We  have  had  very 

great  difficulties  in  doing  it  in  many  instances,  but  I have  received  positive  instructions  from 
the  board  always  to  enforce  it,  and  never  to  permit  a subdivision  of  the  land  without  the 
consent  of  the  board  being  obtained. 

_ 14.  Have  you  been  obliged  to  take  legal  proceedings  to  enforce  that  covenant? In  one 

instance  only. 

15.  Were  you  successful  ? — Yes. 

16.  Was  that  by  a penal  rent  ? — We  brought  an  ejectment,  but  I do  not  tbink  it  was 
upon  a breach  of  the  covenant;  there  was  a year’s  rent  due — it  was  not  on  a breach  of  the 
covenant. 

, there  not  any  penal  rent  reserved,  or  what  is  the  penalty  ? — The  penalty  is,  that 
^*ic  they  sublet  the  land  without  the  consent  of  the  society. 

18.  What  k the  state  of  agriculture  in  general  upon  these  different  properties? To 

speak  to  one  in  particular,  I would  mention  the  property  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  a middleraaii  for  many  years.  This  middleman  screwed  up  the  rents  of 
ue  occupying  tenants  to  the  highest;  but  about  the  year  1834,  he  expressed  a wish  to 
surrender  his  lease ; in  fact  he  could  no  longer  get  the  same  rents  from  the  tenants,  and 
onered  to  surrender  the  lease,  the  board  forgiving  whatever  arrears  were  due  by  him.  The 
card  consented  to  do  that,  and  in  tlio  first  instance  they  allowed  the  occupying  tenants  to 
possession.  The  state  of  agriculture  upon  that  farm,  at  that  time,  was  very  bad  ; 
it  ®oold  be  worse;  the  tenants  wero  very  poor,  and  their  condition  as  bad  as 

IX  could  be,  though  the  farm  was  within  six  miles  of  Waterford.  Since  that  period,  I have 
a e great  exertions  to  effect  improvements;  and  the  state  of  the  land,  and  the  condition  of 
nr  a rapidly  improving.  Some  of  the  tenants  did  not  know  what  clover  was, 

y thing  approaching  to  green  crops.  Now  there  is  not  a tenant  upon  the  estate  that 

2X 


9th  Match,  1844. 
Wm.  Pidgeon,  esij. 
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March,  -1844.  js  not  growing  clover  and  turnips.  The  first  boon  granted  by  the  board,  was  to  lower  tK 
rack-rent  which  the  middleman  was  cliarging,  and  then  to  give  encouragement  to  deservin* 
Wm.  Pidgeon,  esq^  They  expressed  their  willingness  to  give  timber  and  slates  to  all  those  who  would 

erect  suitable  buildings,  with  walls  of  stone  and  mortar;  and  they  gave  other  enoouragemenf- 
for  instance,  ivith  respect  to  lime,  the  tenants  used  to  buy  their  lime,  and  not  be  able  in 
pay  for  it  till  they  got  in  their  crops,  six  or  eight  months  after  they  got  their  lime  from  tb 
kilns,  and  they  were  charged  an  enormous  interest;  they  could  get  it  at  Is.  a barrel 
paying  cash  for  it  at  the  kiln,  and  they  were  charged  18<f.  or  20cf.  I now  pay  cash  for  ^ 
the  moment  it  is  drawn  from  the  kiln,  and  the  tenants  pay  me  the  same  sum,  when  they  ar 
paying  their  rent ; and  in  that  article  alone,  we  have  saved  them  some  hundred  pound  ^ 
Then  we  give  them  iron  gates,  and  make  other  allowances,  which  improve  the  prooertv 
and  tend  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  tenantry,  and  both  are  improving  rapidly. 

19.  Is  the  land  held  under  leases? — No,  there  ai’e  only  two  leases  on  the  property,  and  a 
promise  of  one  or  two  others,  which  were  made  several  years  ago  ; but  the  tenants  seem  to 
have  acquired  so  much  confidence  from  the  treatment  they  are  receiving  under  the  board 
that  they  do  not  require  any  leases,  unless  they  are  going  to  be  married,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  they  wish  to  make  some  settlements.  That  part  of  the  country  is  rapidlv 
advancing  ; it  adjoins  Mr.  Lane  Fox’s  property,  which  was  in  not  a very  improved  state 
some  years  ago,  but  under  the  excellent  management  of  Mr.  Stewart,  it  is  rapidly  improvin?- 
He  has  made  roads,  and  cut  large  main  drains,  and  thus  provided  employment  for  tne 
tenantry,  and  altogether  is  improving  the  property  most  rapidly. 

20.  What  means  did  you  take  to  introduce  those  improvements  upon  the  property  in  the 
county  of  Waterford ; was  it  by  employing  persons  to  instruct  them,  or  by  establishine 
schools  ? — I did  it  mostly  myself  by  going  amongst  them.  To  those  who  were  unwilling  to 
adopt  the  improvements,  1 made  it  a condition  upon  my  making  them  allowances  for  lime 
and  other  .things,  that  they  should  grow  clover ; I have  now  a great  deal  of  influence 
among  them,  they  see  that  it  pleases  me,  and  they  do  it.  I have  the  privilege  of  giving  them 
iron  ploughs,  and  iron  gates,  and  I make  a very  hard  bargain  with  them  when  grantbg  such 
things,  that  they  shall  raise  so  much  turnips,  or  lay  down  so  much  ground  in  clover.  I have 
a bailiff  residing  on  the  property  who  instructs  them  in  the  details. 

21.  You  have  not  established  any  farming  school  there? — No. 

22.  Have  you  on  any  other  part  of  the  property  ? — Yes  ; in  the  county  of  Westmeath 
the  society  have  established  an  agricultural  school  within  eight  miles  of  Mullingar. 

23.  What  is  the  size  of  it  ? — The  society  have  only  a small  estate  there ; it  is  what  was 
one  of  the  old  chartered  schools ; it  was  the  last  one  that  was  in  existence  in  Ireland 
without  being  remodelled,  and  we  have  converted  it  into  an  agricultural  and  English 
grammar  school.  There  was  a farm  of  sixty  acres  attached  to  it  in  a very  bad  condition  j 
it  is  now  converted  into  an  agricultural  school,  something  on  the  same  plan,  but  not  so 
extensive,  as  the  Templemoyle  school.  A deputation  from  our  board  saw  so  much  to  admire 
in  that  admirable  institution,  that,  on  their  recommendation,  the  society  established  a school 
on  our  Westmeath  estate,  on  nearly  similar  principles;  they  were  obliged  to  make  some 
deviations  suitable  to  the  country,  and  to  the  conditions  upon  which  we  held  the  property. 
There  are  a certain  number  of  free  scholars  upon  the  foundation  ; and  some  boarders,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  school  will  he  of  infinite  benefit,  not  only  to  our  own  tenantry  there, 
but  to  <a  very  great  extent  of  country  round. 

24.  How  many  scholars  do  you  propose  receiving  into  the  school  ? — We  shall  have,  in 
the  first  instance,  fifteen  foundation  scholars,  who  will  be  supported  without  any  charge  to 
their  parents,  being  dieted,  clothed,  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  society.  We  shall 
take  in  twenty  boarders,  in  the  first  instance ; and  after  the  first  two  or  three  years,  the  board 
hope  to  be  able  to  increase  both  the  foundationers  and  the  boarders. 

25.  Is  the  school  open  yet  ? — Yes,  it  is  now  in  operation  ; it  was  opened  last  June ; it  is 
not  exclu^vely  an  agricultural  school — a first-rate  English  education  is  afforded  also.  AH 
the  practical  branches  of  mathematics  are  taught  there.  The  English  education  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Dundalk  institution. 

26.  Can  you  give  the  commissioners  any  idea  of  the  size  of  the  farms  in  Waterford,  and 
the  tillage  ? — In  Waterford,  the  largest  farm  on  the  society’s  estate  is  about  eighty  acres, 
and  they  vary  from  that  down  to  one  acre. 

27 . They  are  direct  tenants  to  the  board  ? — Yes ; some  three  or  four  years  ago  we  had 
to  eject  some  tenants  for  non-payment  of  rent,  after  giving  them  every  indulgence.  Indeed, 
there  were  other  reasons  : there  were  two  or  three  very  bad  characters,  of  whom  the  other 
tenants  were  in  dread ; and  for  these  reasons  we  ejected  them,  and  consohdated  the  farms  as 
much  as  we  could.  We  converted  five  or  six  farms  into  two  farms,  and  built  a bouse  upon 
one,  and  gave  an  allowance  to  the  incoming  tenant  to  build  a house  upon  the  other,  and  gave 
timber  and  slates,  and  erected,  or  assisted  in  erecting,  ranges  of  out-houses. 

28.  Do  you  think  that  the  management  introduced  by  the  board,  in  reference  to  the 
tenantry  in  Waterford,  has  given  them  greater  facilities  in  carrying  out  any  improvement 

think  necessary  ? — I do ; and,  as  a proof  of  it,  some  few  years  ago  we  were 
obliged  to  eject  four  or  five  tenants,  both  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  who  also  were  bad 
characters ; and,  after  doing  so,  we  had  not  the  least  trouble  in  setting  the  land  to  other 
tenants.  If  this  had  been  done  immediately  after  taking  up  the  land  from  the  middleman, 
there  would  have  been  very  great  difficulty  in  doing  it.  In  fact,  there  w^  quite  an 
eagerness  to  become  tenants  under  the  board. 

29.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  recognised  under  the  society  ? — It  is,  to  a • 

certain  extent,  particularly  in  the  north  of  Ireland;  they  recognise  it  to  the  fuUest  extent 
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there,  and,  in  fact,  they  do  so  every  where.  They  only  requii’e  that  the  name  of  the 
incoming  tenant  should  be  submitted  to  them,  and  approved  of. 

30.  To  whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid  ?_To  the  tenant.  I may  mention,  now,  that 
I am  goin^  to  recommend  to  the  board,  that  upon  their  northern  estates  they  should  not 
permit  their  tenants  to  receive  more  than  a certain  sum  for  the  tenant-right.  I have  known 
eases  where  the  most  extravagant  sums  have  been  paid,  which  is  taken  away  by  the  out- 
going tenant;  and  the  incoming  tenant  has  been  so  impoverished  he  has  not  been  able  to 
work  or  stock  his  farm  properly,  from  want  of  capital.  I have  known  a case  where  the 
tenant  was  ruined  by  the  extravagant  sum  paid. 

31.  Have  you  formed  any  plan  to  carry  out  that  recommendation  ? — It  is  a difficult  thing 
to  decide  where  you  ought  to  stop  the  tenant-right,  but  it  really  ought  to  be  done.  I have 
known  the  most  extravagant  prices  given,  a price  fully  equal  to  the  fee-simple  value  of 
the  land. 

32.  How  would  you  propose  to  stop  it ; will  not  they  give  it  under-hand,  if  you  do  not 
let  them  do  it  openly  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

33.  Have  you  found  that  the  tenant-right,  as  it  exists  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  prevails  in 
the  south  ? — No,  it  is  quite  different. 

• 34.  Is  there  any  arrangement  existing  there  between  the  incoming  and  the  outgoing 
tenant, _ similar  to  the  tenant-right  ? — They  have  rules  among  themselves,  but  it  is  not  a 
recognised  system  in  the  south  as  it  is  in  the  north ; there  is  greater  confidence  among  aU 
the  relations  in  the  north  than  in  the  south ; they  have  greater  confidence  in  their  landlords. 
They  do  it  m the  south,  but  it  does  not  exist  as  a system.  I think  it  an  admirable  principle, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  put  a stop  to.  The  only  objection  is,  that  it  may  be  carried  too  far. 

I have  known  instances  where  it  has  been  carried  ridiculously  far. 

_ 35.  The  competition  for  land  may  induce  a man  to  give  an  extravagant  rate  for  the  tenant- 
right  as  it  does  to  give  an  extravagant  rent  for  land  ? — Yes,  it  does ; and  when  they  have 
money,  they  give  it  freely  for  the  purchase  of  the  tenant-right,  and  often  come  in  without 
sufficient  capital.  I know  an  instance  at  this  time  where  a man  is  poverty-stricken,  because 
he  gave  an_  extravagant  price  to  get  possession  of  the  land.  He  had  one  or  two  good  years, 
and  got  a little  money  in  his  pocket,  and  went  and  purchased  more  land,  and  is  now  not  able 
to  go  on. 

36.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  which  the  county  cess  in 

ay  of  those  counties  you  are  connected  with  bears  to  the  fair  letting  rent?— We  make  no 
aJlowyces  for  the  eountjr  cess,  as  we  do  for  the  poor  rate ; that  has  not  been  brought  before 
me ; but  I should  say  it  is  from  12  to  14  or  16  per  cent.  '■ 

37.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  allowed  to  the  tenant  ?— I allow  it 
when  they  are  paying  the  rent. 

38.  Is  that  on  the  first  payment  of  rent,  or  gale  day  succeeding  the  time  when  the  poor 

rate  is  laid  on  ?— I do  not  make  a strict  rule  in  that  respect ; sometimes  it  is,  and  sometimes 
It  IS  not.  Supposing  a tenant  is  paying,  at  Chi-istmas,  his  May  rent ; if  he  paid  his  poor  rate 
a few  days  before  that,  I very  frequently  allow  it,  though  strictly  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
It;  but  it  IS  the  same  tiling  to  the  landlord,  and  it  often  makes  the  tenant  dissatisfied  if  it  is  not 
allowed  to  him.  My  general  practice  is,  to  hold  it  out  as  a bonus  if  they  pay  their  rent 
punctually,  to  allow  it  to  them.  Except  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  I have  seen  no  instance 
^ ^ refused  to  pay  the  poor  rate,  and  there  they  have  paid  it  now. 

39.  Have  they  been  any  agrarian  outrages  upon  the  properties  in  the  management  of 
TOich  you  have  been  concerned  ?— There  was  rather  a serious  one  upon  that  p imperty  in 
VVamrfOTd,  but  it  was  entirely  a dispute  between  the  tenants  themselves. 

40.  Wy  It  a depute  on  account  of  the  possession  of  the  land  ?— Yes,  it  was,  between  two' 

Drotders-m-law.  Th^  live  very  close  to  each  other,  and,  unfortunately,  had  been  at  variance 
Kvy  many  years.  One  of  them  was  a man  who  paid  up  his  rent  very  punctually,  and  the 
0 er  was  geyrally  behind  hand,  so  that  I have  had  occasion  once  or  twice  to  serve  notices 
to  quit  upy  him,  a,nd  this  person  supposed  that  his  brother-in-law  would  get  the  farm  if  he 
lof  I 'v-anted  to  straighten  the  fence  between  the  two  farms  and  to 

me  a little  more  from  one  than  from  the  other.  This  man  opposed  it,  (the  tenant  who  paid 
W»  excitement  or  other,  he  brought  a party  and  attacked  his  brother-in- 

Z prosecuted.  I directed  the  prosecution  myself.  He  was  convicted, 

a coined  m gaol ; and  since  that,  every  thing  has  been  quiet. 

41.  Jbere  have  been  no  outrages  on  account  of  the  eviction  of  tenants  ?— None  whatever 
49  A X mentioned  was  a dispute  and  quarrel  between  two  individuals. 

vou  tracts  of  waste  land  or  improveable  property  upon  the  estates  of  which 

lill  faJtbi  particularly  in  Roscommon.  There  is  one  lease  which 

loanl  ^ shortly,  and  then  a large  tract  of  waste  land  will  come  into  the  possession  of  the 

reckmiitioii  upon  the 
have  only 

the  estate  is  not  in  onr  hands  at 
nyself'’  ‘ ^ have  seen  a great  deal  of  these  improvements 

fcfv  to  advantageously  carried  out  on  that  tract  srhich  is 

Do  vnii  fnr,  P^rt  of  it,  it  could  be  very  advantageously, 

of  wich  you  havp^flf^  condition  of  the  large  farmers  is  improving  upon  the  properties 

irmcb  you  Mt©  the  management  ?— Yes,  it  is  improving  decidedly.  . 

2X2 


9iA  March,  1844. 

54. 

Wm.  Pidgeon,  es<j. 
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9th  March,  1844. 

54. 

Wm.  Pidgeon,  esq. 


lltA  March,  1644. 

55. 

Wm.  C.  Quin,  esq. 


47.  Do  you  consider  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  is  improving  ? — ^Yes. 

48  Upon  the  properties  adjoining  yours,  do  you  consider  the  same  improvement  is  going 
on  ?— Yes,  I do.  I think  the  condition  of  the  farmers  in  Ireland  is  improving  ; of  course,  I 
am  speaking  in  general  terms.  _ , . , _ 

49.  Do  you  consider  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  is  improving  m Ireland?—! 
cannot  answer  that  with  the  same  confidence.  I most  unquestionably  think  that  one  tiling 
has  tended  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  that  is,  the  spread  of 
temperance  among  them.  There  is  no  question  about  it ; and  that  has  improved  the  condition 
of  the  farmers  also  to  a great  extent. 

50.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  much  on  the  properties  under  your  management?— 

In  the  county  of  Waterford,  they  have  what  they  call  the  setting  of  dairy  land,  which  is 
similar  to  the  con-acre.  I discourage  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  have  ^ very  nearly 
succeeded  in  preventing  it  altogether ; in  a very  short  time,  I do  not  think  it  will  exist  at  all 
on  the  properties  under  my  management.  • j?  j • i 

51.  Will  you  give  a description  of  what  you  call  the  setting  of  dairy  lands? — It  is  peculiar 
to  the  county  of  Waterford.  The  tenant  will  set  a field  for  three  years,  getting  three  years’ 
rent  in  hand.  Then  the  person  who  takes  it  will  lime  it,  and  will  take  a crop  of  potatoes, 
and  then  one  or  two  wheat  or  oat  crops,  leaving  the  land,  pf  course,  in  an  impoverished  state. 
The  inducement  of  the  tenant  is  to  get  three  years’  rent  in  hand. 

52.  How  does  it  get  the  name  of  dairy  land ; has  it  been  originally  grass  land  ?— I do  not 

know  why  it  is  so  called.  i , . , 

53.  What  proportion  does  the  rent,  paid  by  the  person  who  takes  the  dairy  land,  bear  to 
the  rent  generally  paid  ?— It  is  sometimes  the  same ; if  it  is  £2  an  acre,  he  gets  £6.  A good 
deal  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  lime  he  will  put  on  it. 

54.  Of  course,  the  rent  is  more  than  the  person  he  takes  it  of  pays  to  his  landlord  ?— No; 
I have  known  it  set  at  less,  if  the  tenant  is  very  much  distressed  for  money.  He  may  be 
paying  £2  an  acre,  and  he  will  set  it  for  35s.  an  acre,  in  order  to  get  three  years’  rent  in 
hand  ; that  is  the  inducement.  Of  course,  I have  known  a larger  rent  paid ; but  the  rent 
paid  to  the  landlord  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rent  paid  to  the  tenant,  who  lets  the  land. 
I would  observe,  that  there  is  a class  of  usurers  in  Ireland  who  are  productive  of  immense 
mischief.  They  exist  every  where  in  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west ; there  is  no  place 
without  them. 

55.  In  the  case  of  a tenant  requiring  assistance  from  a local  usurer,  what  is  the  rate  of 

interest  paid  ? I have  known  them  pay  at  the  rate  of  sixty  per  cent,  per  annum.  They 

often  charge  one  shilling  in  the  pound  for  a month.  I have  actually  known  it  paid ; I could 
name  the  particular  instance.  I have  often  made  a tenant  pay  up  his  rent  in  full,  and  have 
lent  him  money  to  save  him  from  such  extortion  ; and  I have  never  lost  any  money  by  it, 
but  always  received  a great  deal  of  gratitude  for  sucb  an  act,  and  it  has  been  remembered 
for  a long  time. 

56.  In  what  manner  are  children  provided  for  on  the  death  of  their  pai*ents,  by  farmers, 
generally  ; do  you,  as  landlords,  take  any  interest  in  them,  or  take  any  means  to  prevent 
them  subdividing  the  land  ?— To  the  first  part  of  the  question  I should  say,  that  you 
generally  find  there  is  great  kindness  and  great  exertions  made  amongst  themselves  to 
provide  for  those  children  ; but  we  prevent  them  dividing  the  land,  and  the  only  instance  in 
my  recollection  at  present  is,  where  the  children  expressed  a wish  to  go  to  America,  and  ire 
purchased  the  land  from  them  at  the  highest  price  that  was  offered  ; we  became  ourselves  the 
purchasers,  and  then  re-set  the  ground  to  the  adjoining  tenant. 

57.  Were  you,  in  that  case,  able  to  procure  any  additional  rent  for  that  ground?— Yes, 
we  did. 

58.  Sufficient  to  remunerate  you  for  the  outlay  ? — Yes,  it  was  quite  sufficient. 

59.  Do  you  know  the  usual  practice  among  the  lower  classes,  with  regard  to  providing 
for  their  younger  children,  after  their  death  ? — In  general,  they  leave  the  land  to  the  eldest 
son,  and  charge  small  sums  on  it,  to  he  paid  to  the  children. 

60.  Do  those  sums,  generally,  bear  a very  inordinate  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 

farm? Yes,  the  aggregate  of  these  sums  frequently  beai's  too  large  a proportion  to  the 

value  of  the  farm,  ft  is  a difficult  question  to  answer,  in  general,  because  the  practice  m the 
north  and  south  is  different. 

61.  In  that  particular  respect? — In  every  respect.  In  many  respects  the  south  and  west 

and  north  of  Ireland  differ  greatly.  It  is  like  a different  country.  _ t v,  H 

62.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a difference  in  the  settlements  for  their  children  ? — I snow 
say  there  was  a greater  disposition  to  emigration  in  the  north  of  Ireland  th^  in  the  sout  , 
among  the  younger  children  ; but  I speak  to  that  with  less  confidence,  not  residing  there, 
should  say,  from  what  has  come  under  my  own  observation,  that  it  exists  more  in  the  nor 
of  Ireland  than  in  the  south. 

[ The  witless  withdrew^ 


Monday,  11th  March,  1844. 

William  Charles  Quin,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — I am  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  Ireland 

2.  Are  you  also  possessed  of  landed  property  in  Ireland  ?— I am. 

3.  In  what  county  ? — The  county  of  Armagh. 
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4.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  disturbances  in  that  county  ?— Yes ; on  my  property, 
there  was  a very  unfortunate  disturbance,  which  led  to  the  murder  of  the  person  employed 
hy  me  in  the  capacity  of  agriculturist. 

5.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  whicli  preceded,  or  attended,  that  occurrence  ? The 

latu'der  took  place  in  the  month  of  January,  1841.  About  ten  years  previously,  I had  been 
in  a great  measure  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  estates  by  the  landlady,  who  was 
my  aunt,  and  to  whom  I succeeded.  She  had  been  in  possession  of  the  property,  I think, 
from  1819  to  1S40 ; and  she  had  very  kindly  allowed  me,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered, 
to  overlook  the  property,  and  to  suggest  to  her  auy  course  of  management  which  mioht 
occur  to  me,  but  only  so  far  as  tlio  regulation  of  the  tenants,  with  respect  to  the  payment 
of  their  rents.  By  that  means,  from  about  the  year  1834,  I became  rather  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  property ; and  knowing  that,  by  the  will  of  my 
uncle,  it  would  be  mine,  after  her  death,  I turned  in  my  mind  what  it  would  be  desirable  lo 
do  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  whenever  it  came  into  my  possession.  Accordingly, 
in  the  year  1 840,  which  was  the  year  of  her  death,  I sought  out  a person  fuUy  qualified  for 
the  situation  of  agriculturist.  I received  a very  high  character  of  one,  whose  testimonials 
I have  with  me ; he  had  been  employed  by  an  e.xtensive  proprietor  as  steward,  and  had  a 
very  intimate  knowledge  of  agriculture.  1 accordingly  ii.vcd  him  close  to  the  property, 
informing  the  tenants  that  the  appointment  was  chiefly  for  their  benefit,  hoping  tliat  they 
would  follow  his  directions  with  respect  to  the  management  of  their  farms,  as  I saw  there 
was  great  room  for  improvement  in  that  respect.  lEie,  accordingly,  had  been  fixed  about  six 
montTis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  property  ; and  during  that  time,  I have  reason  to  suppose 
he  was  very  actively  employed  in  acquiring  information,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  in  suggest- 
ing what  he  thought  might  be  of  use  to  the  tenants  in  the  way  of  agriculture.  It  was  also 
my  intention  to  have  employed  him  in  planting  a certain  portion  of  the  property,  hoping, 
in  the  course  of  time,  it  might  be  made  a place  of  residence  for  my  family.  An  opportunity 
for  so  doing  offered  by  the  falling  in  of  a lease  which  had  been  in  existence  nearly  eighty 
years,  and  under  which  lease,  sub-leases  had  been  made  to  three  persons  in  the  year  1785  ; 
and  when  the  interest  under  these  leases  expired  in  the  year  1838  or  1839,  1 found  that 
there  were  about  fifty  under-tenants  on  the  land. 

6.  Were  there  fifty  under-tenants  on  the  land  comprised  in  the  three  leases  1 ^Yes. 

7.  Did  the  three  leases  fall  in  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes  ; they  were  all  dependent  on  the 
He  of  a very  old  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Harry  Foster,  of  the  county  of  Louth. 

8.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  land  ? — There  were  about  240  Irish  acres. 

9.  Was  it  all  arable  ? — Yes.  I had  previously  disclosed  to  every  person  residing  on  those 
lauds  what  I intended  to  do  respecting  them. 

10.  What  had  you  told  them? — I told  them  that,  as  my  object  was  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  my  tenants,  and  every  tiling  that  concerned  my  property,  I considered  the 
best  plan  would  be,  to  take  a certain  portion  of  the  property  into  my  own  hands,  subjecting 
every  person  on  the  land  whicli  fell  out  of  lease  to  such  changes,  in  respect  to  the  quantities 
of  their  farms,  as  I should  be  obliged  to  make,  pledging  myself,  however,  most  solemnly, 
that  none  should  be  without  a holding  under  me  ; that  I was  sorry  to  find  so  many  under- 
tenants on  the  property,  but  I felt  that  I could  not  with  propriety  dispossess  them  altogether, 
nor  could  I afford  to  purchase  them  out,  which  is,  I believe,  a very  common  practice  in 
Ireland.  I had  hoped,  by  this  candid  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  that  we  were  on  very 
good  terms,  and,  accordingly,  I introduced  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Powell  amongst  them  ; and, 
as  some  of  the  occupying  tenants  on  this  land  had  requested  that  I would  improve  their  land, 
by  means  of  a large  drain,  to  carry  off  the  occasional  overflowing  of  an  adjoining  river,  I 
directed  Powell  to  employ  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  in  that  work. 

11.  Did  he  improve  any  of  the  lands? — No,  he  had  not  an  opportunity;  he  made  one 
drain,  a very  large  one,  which  is  not  worth  mentioning  as  an  improvement.  He  was  cut  off 
in  tlie  commencement  of  his  career.  In  order  that  the  tenants  shoxild  not  be  under  any 
mistake,  by  merely  hearing  from  me,  m masse,  what  I intended  to  do,  I went  from  house  to 
house,  a,fter  the  property  came  into  my  possession,  and  described,  as  clearly  as  I could,  what 
they  mighty  expect  with  respect  to  these  changes.  In  some  cases,  they  very  naturally 
expressed  dissatisfaction,  that  they  should  lose  any  portion  of  their  ground ; in  other  cases, 
they  answered  me  that  it  was  very  fair ; and  in  some,  they  said  they  were  glad  to  find  they 
were  to  have  a landlord  resident  amongst  them.  In  the  month  of  December,  1840,  a 
wrrespondence  commenced  between  this  poor  man  and  me,  with  reference  to  a threatening 
letter  he  had  received.  I had  paid,  I tliink,  two  or  three  visits  to  the  property  after  his 
appointment,  and  on  every  occasion  when  I visited  it,  (being  aware  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  against  any  change  of  the  kind,)  I asked  him  did  he  think  he  was  on  good  terms  with 
the  tenants,  and  the  answer  was,  invariably,  he  thought  he  was ; and,  as  he  understood  the 
insh  character,  he  should  get  on  very  well  with  them. 

12.  he  an  Irishman  ? — Yes.  The  letter  I received  from  him  was  dated  the  29th  of 

1 1840,^  and  is  as  follows  : — “ Sir,  I beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a copy  of  a 

letter  1 have  received  through  the  post-office ; it  bears  the  Dundalk  and  Newry  post-mark. 

received  it  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  26th  instant.  I would  have  communicated  the 
purport  of  this  letter  sooner,  but  I at  first  thought  it  would  be  time  enough  when  I would 
see  you,  which,  I hope,  will  bo  about  the  10th  of  next  month.  This  curious  document 
s ows  me  clearly,  tliat  there  is  something  of  an  under-enrrent  against  me,  and  I will  venture 
0 say  that  I could  nearly  guess  the  source.  Mr.  Stringer  passed  through  this  place  on 
ay,  the  21st  instant,  and  the  bailiff  with  him ; they  appeared  to  have  a great  deal  of 
ttsiness  to  transact.  He  called  on  me  at  the  school-honse,  which  he  examined  minutely ; he 


lliA  March,  1844. 

55. 

Wra.  C.  Quin,  esq. 
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Uih  March,  1844.  told  me,  in  a loud  voice,  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd,  that  he  had  given  orders  to  the  bailiff 
to  proceed  next  day,  March  22nd,  to  prepare  aU  those  persons  who  were  to  come  from  Louph 
Wm.  C.  Quin,  esq.  ready  immediately.  Now,  sir,  I merely  state  this  one  instance,  to  show  that  tb 

public  and  unguarded  manner  in  which  Mr.  Stringer  gave  these  orders,  has,  in  my  opinioif 
helped  to  create  this  unpleasant  feeling  against  me.  I think  the  contents  of  the  letter  will 
justify  my  remark.  I have  kept  the  matter  quite  private ; no  person  heard  of  it  except  mv 
daughters,  who  are  quite  silent.  Until  I hear  from  you,  I don’t  intend  to  go  to  Louffh 
Ross.  What  I have  said  of  Mr.  Stringer,  I merely  do  so  to  show  that  his  words  are 
verted,  and  that  the  bailiff,  I think,  imposes  on  him  in  many  matters.”  The  man  allu^ded 
to  was  the  bailiff,  at  whose  instance  he  considered  the  letter  had  been  written. 

13.  Who  was  Mr.  Stringer  ? — The  then  agent  of  the  property.  The  anonymous  letter 
is  this  : — “ Honoured  sir,  I take  the  liberty  on  myself'  in  sending  you  these  few  lines 
informing  your  honoui’  that  you  and  Mister  Quin,  esq.,  is  to  be  shot  the  first  opportunity 
and  if  you  had  paid  the  men  that  worked  in  the  drain  when  it  was  done  you  were  killed 
long  ago.  Now  the  have  sat  on  it  there  are  some  of  them  that  would  wish  to  have  it  done 
at  where  you  live  at  present.  But  the  first  day  that  you  will  come  to  tuUyard  you  will  lose 
the  life  if  you  don’t  t^e  a few  of  the  Police  from  Crosmaglin  with  you,  there  is  not  a new 
tenant  that  came  under  Captain  Stringer  but  has  they  have  made  a collection  and  the  man 
that  will  kill  you  will  go  to  America — and  you  are  in  as  big  danger  in  Roksburrow  as  anv 
other  place,  and  if  you  take  my  advice  you  will  be  safe,  the  have  heard  that  you  are  one  of 
the  skilfullest  men  in  Ireland  for  planting  and  making  drains,  and  the  are  saying  that  if  the 
had  you  killed  that  he  would  never. — would  come  to  the  country  and  if  you  don’t  take  mv 
advice  Mister  Powell  your  daughter  will  cry  salt  tears  and  if  you  don’t  talce  my  advice  be 
God  you  will  he  killed.”  These  are  the  words  exactly  which  this  letter  contains.  “ You  see 
the  bailiff’s  being  there  on  the  22nd,  makes  me  think  he  is  in  the  secret.”  I was,  of  course 
very  much  annoyed  upon  the  receipt  of  that  letter  ; it  came  very  unexpectedly  upon  me  • 
and,  after  the  poor  man’s  death,  I found,  amongst  his  papers,  my  letter  in  answer  to  it.  I 
read  these  letters,  in  order  that  the  commissioners  may  judge  of  the  character  of  the  m^  I 
had  placed  amongst  the  tenants.  “30,  Merrion-street,  December  31st,  1840.  Powell,  I 
did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the  29th  until  this  morning,  otherwise  I should  have  answered 
it  by  return  of  post.  I think  the  letter,  of  which  you  sent  me  a copy,  has  been  written  with 
the  view  of  intimidating  you,  and  of  inducing  me  to’  change  my  plans.  So  far  as  I am 
concerned,  it  will  not  succeed  ; and,  if  you  look  upon  it  in  the  same  light,  I should  recom- 
mend  you  to  say  nothing  about  it,  but  pursue  your  own  course  steadily,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  on  your  guard ; and  if  you  have  not  pistols  which  you  could  carry  in  your 
pockets,  I can  send  you  a pair.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  any  appre^nsion  on 
the  subject,  1 should  be  unwilling  to  impress  on  you  the  necessity  of  resisting,  with  firmness, 
any  such  unwarrantable  conduct  as  the  writer  of  the  letter  wishes  us  to  suppose  the 
tenants  at  Lough  Ross  would  be  guilty  of.  If  this  letter  should  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
you  to  leave  my  service,  all  I can  say  is,  that  the  tenants  may  have  reason  to  regret  the 
change,  as  your  successor  may  not  he  as  kindly  disposed  towai-ds  them  as  you  seem  to  be; 
and  if  there  should  he  any  foundation  for  the  opinion  that  the  tenants  at  Lough  Ross  are 
ill-disposed  towards  me,  such  feeling  must  have  been  roused  by  some  wicked  blackguard, 
(I  think  you  seem  to  conjecture  rightly  who  it  is,)  as  you  well  know  that  my  intentions 
towards  them  are  not  deserving  of  such  conduct.  If  you  wish  that  I should  endeavour  to 
trace  the  author  of  this  letter,  either  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Stringer,  or  in 
any  other  way,  you  will  let  me  know.  At  all  events,  I shall  expect  to  hear  from  you. 
Yours,  &c.,  Wm.  0.  Quin.” 

14.  Is  Lough  Ross  the  place  where  the  lands  fell  out  of  lease  ? — Yes;  and  there  is  another 
place  mentioned,  Rockborough,  where  Powell  was  superintending  the  building  of  a school- 
house,  for  the  use  of  the  tenants,  and  which  is  mentioned  as  a place  where  he  was  as  likely 

to  be  killed  as  the  other.  To  my  letter  I received  an  answer,  dated  January  1st,  1841 ; 

your  letter  of  yesterday,  31st  ult.,  I beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  state, 
that  I am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  contents  of  any  such  letters,  at  least,  when  they  come 
as  anonymous  ones.  intend,  please  God,  to  pursue  and  execute  your  intentions  in  a firm, 
steady  way,  giving  as  little  cause  of  offence  as  possible  ; this  course  I intend  to  follow,  while 
l have  the  honoui’  of  being  your  servant.  I will  feel  thanltful,  if  you  would  send  me  the 
pistols,  they  would  be  useful  should  any  thing  occur,  which  I hope  never  will.  The  weather 
here  has  been  rather  unfavourable  to  building,  mostly  since  you  left  here,  but  very  goodfor 
farming.  The  tenants  here  are  ploughing  and  preparing  their  land  for  an  early  crop.  I 
intend  to  go  to  Lough  Ross,  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  next,  and  will  let  you  know  how  things 
will  appear,^  as  well  as  any  other  things  that  may  occur.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  as  wml 
to  say  nothing  about  the  letter  to  Mr.  Stringer,  at  present,  until  we  see  if  anytliiug  else 
occurs,  that  would  make  it  worthy  your  notice ; for  1 think  myself  the  less  these  kind  of 
letters  are  noticed  tho  better  ; but,  should  you  think  otherwise,  I will  attend  to  your  instruc- 
tions, and  show  the  letter  to  Mr.  Stringer.”  I wrote  to  him  then,  by  return  of  post,  merely 
to  say,  I owell,  I think  you  look  upon  the  letter  in  a proper  point  of  view.  I shall  send 
you,  m a small  box,  on  Monday,  a brace  of  pistols,  directed  to  my  brother  in  Armagh,  where 
you  can  get  them  on  Tuesday  or  'Wednesday,  as  I am  not  sure  whether  parcels  are  conveyed 
directly  to  JNewtownhamiltoh.’’  The  poor  man  never  received  that  letter;  he  was  shot  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  written;  he  was  shot  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  and  was 
murdered,  m the  most  brutal  manner.  They  came  at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  to  the  house 
m ■'^i^ch  he  raided.  The  fii-st  that  entered  the  house  was  a man  who  lived  on  the  lands  of 

Lough  Ross I can  hardly  call  him  a tenant,  as  I understood  that  he  had  forced  himself  iato  a 
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hovel,  on  land  which  belonged  to  his  brother,  and  he  mroPfirAH  ^ v 

the  tenants ; and  on  several  occasions,  was  pointed  out  to^me  as  a most  ^ 

he  one  of  those  deputed  to  do  the  deed.  Poor  PoSud  bep„ - S' 

man  looked  him,  on  one  oocaeion,  “Why  do  yon  employ  Mm  in  the  hfSid  “?  *"■  « «"i”.  «1- 

sm  the  man  hying  m snch  a wretched  hovel,  I had  uity  no  Mm  La  r ' ij  . , / 
employing  him.”  That  man  was  hanged  for  the  mnrder,^toJetheJ  with  f cMS^erM*  ** 

of  one  of  the  tenants  who  lived  on  the  lands  of  Lough  Boss  ®and  whn  waft  n i” 
proposed  alterations.  My  life  was  also  in  peril,  havmg  been  apprised  b^me.u'’  “'fn  ■ 
the  murder,  that  I was  wayldid  to  be  shoi,  on  tf  o oceaSS  id'^fT 
circumstances  that  occurred,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  me  '™™oed,  from 

15.  In  the  county  of  Armagh  ?— Yes,  upon  the  same  estate 

16.  Ihe  animosity  was  to  the  steward  himself  bepan^o  lio  wnc  +i, 
improvements J-I  suppose  so.  But  1 do  nofthirS 

doubt  my  good  intentions  towards  them  ; because,  durino-  the  lifetime  of  mv 
limited  extent  certainly,  I had,  out  of  my  own  pocket  paid  unrKer,.  *1  * f 

cm#  farms,  wMeh  she  was  unwilling  to  abate,  but  wh4  I thought  too  Mvh  I Imd  ahe 
paid,  for  some  years,  the  rent  of  one  or  two  farms,  from  which  tenants  had  iieo;  . j 
for  non-payment  of  rent  in  the  lifetime  of  my  aunt,  in  order  to  smooth  the  “en  lemoved 
ebanges  whiohl  had  in  contemplation,  wishing  to  reserve  tliese  ^ '?'  f'T 

removed,  when  an  opportunity  should  offer  of  carTviuu  t m,,  I ^ I’.®”!’’®  ’=® 

quantity  of  land  to  be  distributed  amoog  the  occupynig®tenants^  ^iTtwo  ‘le 

Man  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  o£a„,-ir  /g.°? ;®°®.°*®-  ™es,  I also 

a tenant  had  directed  his  farm  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  oMId*'™^  ’■  ™ ° n®  '"**®®® 
acres,  and  for  which  I gave  £55,  being  rXr  above  of  his  child,  contmnmg  about  ten 

the  estate;  and  in  tho  oth“  ^£^”0  ten^rM 

bequeathed  his  farm  to  strangers  which  I had  nr^vim  T family,  and  had 

i;  the  tenants  are  aU. 

a hi  fipoa' “'®® 
uithin  half  a mile  of  Newtownhamilton  ^ and  P^^aM  ^ co^try  , the  other  property  is 
Kewtownhamilton.  , and  Powell  was  residing  j.«st  outside  the  town  of 

18.  Was  the  house  broken  into  ? Thevknoekpdot+ihAriyvw,.  d?xi  , 

it  and  the  mao  who  first  appeared  asked  fc  Po^ifliYYam’  to  Mm  and 
about  work ; then  a gun  was  nerrpivpd  wUti  at,a  A came  to  nim,  and  was  conversing 
but,  having  no  arms  in  the  house,  he  was  unable  to  dpfeoYF’  iniMced  Mm  to  retreat; 
in  the  presence  of  bis  daughter,  and  shot  and  one  of  tho  diiX"*  "“i 

19.  As  I understand  yL-  e -mn^ZnlTlZ  ef  th^  “"SY®®®  ®®’®'’oIy  out  m the  head, 

lands  ?_No,  none  wore  to  i leTSrar.  Ytif  '®®?®  '^®  <>*  ‘he 

to  that.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  ha  veYn  ^ pledged  myself 

Sktr::iiSietreS 

™ himds.  I calculated  there  might  eveotnally  he  aho.it  1071”^  Z 

or  something  of  that  kind  ; but  only  tot7  tses  7ef  Cd *n  d"  .“’"Y®''  ®°“®®®- 

ont-they  said  they  would  not  partiith  the  land  M iiioned  “n 

language,  as  I would  take  a note  of  it,  and  deal  with  thTZ  T J,  u ®“®“S 

ground,  they  came  forward  and  beo-?ed  nf  tt>p  +a  +a ^ accordingly  ; but  before  I left  the 
;tfc  greai  ebjeotion  7^  W^’^art  ZfTAT 

the  circumstances  I have  stated  I would  Fp  fiditr  j ^ ^ under 

, 21.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  temn^^  alterations, 

land  from  a tenant,  is  he  considered  bound  tn  m-u-  county ; if  a landlord  takes 

tenants,  that  where  a man  died  with  a familv  ih^,FiU  instance  : Itoldthe 

jmber  of  the  family  ; that  ^ 

of  succession  beyond  a brother  or  si^tPi-  <,  i ^ family,  I would  not  recognise  the  right 
iTithout  any  such  rektienT  T wa?i/  ’ • child;  and  if  he  <hed 

adding  oL  ^ ^ discretion  in  adding  the  fim  to  ^ 

”8p‘<rS  o7«rS7y!7  ■■®'‘®®®  tt®  Pric®  of  the  tenant. 

f«‘ tpdImlV”  "“’“S®  ®f  I”i?-Under  £1  an  Irish  acre, 

reason  was, 

“ B7fa7y7  stS  LlfaZ 

' S Hat?„"  “7tr  “d^®  ®oi.n'heh7rhY?^ 

any  agriculturist,  or  person  of  that  description,  upon  the  property  now  ?_ 
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Nn  I »4ve  UD  IPT  plans,  boing  imieh  disgusted  at  ivliat  took  plaoe ; and  I setllod  in  nj 
No,  J.g"';  "P  P . MTcAold  propeutT.  where  I could  not  feel  myself  on  good  terns 

JtteLjd  to  with  effect'  by  the  residence  of  landlords  mor?  on  them  estates. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


DOPPALK,  Thuhsdat,  14th  March,  1844. 

Rkhard  Bi/ne,  esq.,  sworn  and  eiamined. 

2 wS;rsftnirt‘';oVhdnf  Se  ™ ™e-chairman  of  fa 

yourself  best  acquainted  • — J ^ ^ Upper  Dundalk,  botli  in  the  county  of  Loutli. 

‘"f  Soe^  it  afford  opportunities  for  entensire  and  remnnerative  improvement?-!  think  it 

does  not  afford  many  the  district ; is  it  improving  or 

7.  What  do  you  consider  to  tarony  maybe  divided  into  teo 

"dwirsluAue  o7*h  Vnnto  « ve?y  greatly  improved,  and  in  the  other  it  is  in  a 

“twSfr^conmd..^^ 

to  two  crcumstances.  The  hrst  m,  ^ gentry  and  a good  many  large  farmers, 

agrieulture  having  improved  districts,  two  very  effective  farming  societies,  the 

There  are  also  m operation,  Fortosone  Estate  Farming  Society.  That  portion 

Casaebellingham  Farming  Son  y,  neoard  to  agrioultural  improvement,  has  no 

P-Miei  eFpromiskar.  and  part  of  Darver,  Haggersten. 

?yS?ast“rri»f:™ 

fEHsssiass 

to  a greater  or  less  extent.  _ .Wnao-P  9—Yes  in  those  disti-icts  where 

the1m^::e"rs  rfforartonr ^ 

It  rZ”errn“S2S»^ 

district  ?— They  vary  very  much  ; among  the  large  farms,  theyj-a  g 
and  amonfTst  the  small  farms,  from  sixty  down  to  one , there  are  very 

"'itlstA  much  anxiety,  on  tlio  part  l”g«lr  fm 

to  become  proprietors  in  tee  of  the  farms  they  hold  ?-l  am  haidly  able  say 

There  are  scarcely  any  means  for  them  to  do  so. 

1C.  Are  they  generally  leaseholders  ? — Yes. 

17.  And  generally  long  leases  ? — Yes.  ,.  . . n -u-  -u  „rMv  anpak  of,  as  being 

18  Can  you  give  any  average  of  the  farms  m the  district  which  y p 
' yery  small  and  uimproved  ?-They  generally  range  "^tbere  is  no  farm 

19.  Are  there  any  grazing  farms  m mthcr 

exclusively  devoted  to  grazing  ; it  is  the  intermediate  syst^  of  tillage  and  g 

20.  Do  you  know  many  instances  of  joint  tenancies  ?— ; . • bad.  Therein 

2 1 What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  that  system  ? — I think  it  is  y 

a great  deal  of  wretchedness  wherever  it  exists.  ’ . i « nkee  where  there  are 

22.  Are  there  any  commons  m this  district?— Yes,  I know  a plac 

commons. 


/ 
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23  What  is  the  kind  of  holding  which  the  occupiers  have  there  ? — They  appear  to  have 
appropriated  it  amongst  themselves,  in  some  way,  and  have  got  a sort  of  prescriptive  right 

94^^^^hat  is  the  state  of  the  occupiers  there  ? — Very  wretched,  generally. 

25*  Do  they  pay  any  rent  to  any  person  for  the  land  ? — ^No,  not  that  I know  of. 

2d"  What  may  be  the  size  of  their  holdings? — Sometimes  in  gai-dens;  in  little  plots,  from 
that  to  two  or  tliree  acres. 

21  Have  they  any  means  of  supporting  themselves  besides  those  holdings  ? — No,  not 
that  i am  aware  of,  except  with  the  farmers  in  the  harvest  season. 

28  Are  you  aware  in  what  manner  the  rent  is  usually  fixed  in  the  neighbourhood ; are 
the  lands  usually  let  by  private  contract  and  proposal,  or  are  they  generally  valued? — I 
think  it  is  by  proposal. 

29.  Is  there  any  advantage,  or  what  advantage  given,  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — I think 
in  cases  where  there  are  respectable  tenants,  and  they  are  not  absolutely  paupers,  that  there 
is  generally  speaking,  a preference  given  ; but  where  the  people  are  reduced  to  beggary,  as 
is ’in  many  instances  the  case,  they  generally  try  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  they  can. 

30.  Does  a landlord  usually  talie  the  highest  offer  if  the  tenant  is  a solvent  one,  without 
reference  to  what  may  be  the  value  of  the  land  in  his  own  estimation  ? — Yes. 

31.  Does  the  competition  for  land  in  this  county  usually  force  a proposal  beyond  the  fair 

^j^lue? It  does;  and  the  persons  who  generally  seek  now  to  get  land  in  the  country, 

are  persons  who  have  acquired  some  little  means,  either  by  usury,  or  their  own  previous 
industry. 

32.  is  the  landlord  not  in  the  habit  of  employing  a valuator  to  ascertain  the  value  of 

jt  9 I do  not  know  any  instance  of  it  in  these  districts. 

33.  What  should  you  conceive  to  be  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  of  different  qualities 

in  the  districts  ? I think  they  ought  to  be  divided  in  the  two  districts.  The  district  I 

speak  of  as  being  in  an  improved  state,  the  rent  averages  about  45s.  an  Irish  acre ; in  the 
other,  about  35s. 

34.  How  far  distant  is  the  most  remote  part  of  those  districts  from  the  town  of  Dundalk? — 
The  entire  of  those  districts  are  within  six  miles  of  Dundalk. 

35.  Both  the  improved  and  unimproved? — No,  the  improved  lie  nearest  to  Dundalk; 
the  unimproved  are  outside  them  all. 

36.  ■ To  what  do  you  conceive  this  difference  is  owing  ? — I conceive  it  is  owing,  in  the  first 
place,  to  their  having  greater  facilities  for  disposing  of  their  produce ; and  in  the  next  place, 
to  their  having  manure  moi'e  at  hand  ; and  in  the  third  place,  to  them  having  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture. 

37.  Have  you  ever  tried  what  proportion  the  rent  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — 
So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  rent  at  wliioh  the  land  is  generally  let,  it  ranges 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  the  poor  law  valuation. 

38.  Was  the  poor  law  valuation  made  with  much  care  and  judgment  ? — It  was  generally 
grounded  upon  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation. 

39.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — I think  they 
allowed  some  per  centage  over  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation,  I tliink  about  twenty  per  cent. ; I am 
not  sure. 

40.  Have  you  yourself  had  any  opportunity  of  corapai’ing  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  with 
tho  rent  ? — I have  not  generally,  except  in  one  or  two  easel  where  the  land  is  held  at  a low 
rate,  not  where  it  is  let  at  the  full  value. 

41.  Have  you  been  able  to  compare  it  with  your  own  opinion  of  the  letting  value  ? — 
Yes. 

42.  What  proportion  would  it  bear  to  what  you  consider  the  fair  letting  value  ? — I tbink 
the  letting  value  would  be  about  IO5.  an  acre  over  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  at  a fair  rent; 
you  might  get  more  rent  for  it,  but  that  would  be  the  fair  rent. 

43.  Would  it  be  land  worth  45s.  an  acre  ? — Yes. 

44.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  poor  law  valuation  is  the  fair  letting  value? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is.  What  I have  said  is  applicable  to  the  townland  which  I hold. 

45.  Do  you  hold  the  whole  of  the  townland  ? — Yes,  and  what  I have  said  is  applicable  to 
that  townland.  I think  the  poor  law  valuation  is  about  twenty  per  cent,  over  Mr.  Griffith’s 
valuation  upon  my  own  farm.  ISIr.  Griffith’s  valuation  of  my  farm  is  about  27^.  per  statute 
acre. 

46.  Would  you  consider  45s.  a fair  rent  for  it  ? — I thinlc  I could  get  42s.  for  it  per  Irish 
acre. 

47.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  paid? — Some  landlords  give  the 
running  half-year;  but  generally,  now,  they  collect  rent  one  half-year  within  the  other, 

48.  At  what  time  is  the  May  rent  generally  paid  ? — Generally  in  September  or  October. 

49.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  it  is  collected  or  made  up  by  bill,  through  the 
banks,  and  what  is  the  rate  of  discount  ? — No ; but  1 know  the  tenants  very  often  have 
recourse  to  the  local  usurei's. 

50.  What  is  their  rate  of  interest  ? — For  money  it  varies  from  fourteen  to  thirty  per  cent. 

51.  Where  there  are  loan  funds,  have  they  recourse  to  them  ?— -Indeed,  they  kive  still 
recoui'se  to  the  usurer. 

52.  Even  though  there  is  a loan  fund? — Yes. 

53.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  weekly  instalments? — In  my  neighbourhood  there  is  a 
usurer  who  has  established  a system  similar  to  the  loan  fund.  I believe  his  rate  of  inteiest 

2 Y 


lith  March,  1844. 

56. 

Richard  Byrne,  esq. 
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\4th  March,  1844.  is  a little  higher ; but  there  are  facilities  there  are  not  in  the  loan  fund.  There  thev 
have  several  parties  and  a recommendation.  ^ 

Richard  Bjrna,  e.,.  mms  lent  f—He  gives  it  to  persons  wlio  are  not  such 

marks  as  at  the  loan  fund;  but  he  charges  higher.  He  keeps  a public  house,  and  whe 
these  people  go  to  pay  him  their  instalments,  they  leave  money  ivitli  him  in  drink  or 
way ; and  then,  when  their  notes  ai*e  due,  if  they  choose,  he  renews  them  with  them  orf.??® 
continues  them  on  in  that  way.  ’ 

55.  The  usual  mode  of  repayment  to  him  is  not  by  instalments? — He  has  reeentlvad 
the  loan  fund  system,  and  it  is  by  instalments.  If  a person  wishes  to  borrow  £i  hp 
him  19s.  6d.,  and  they  have  to  repay  him  Is.  a week.  ’ 

66.  Does  he  advance  oatmeal  on  credit,  and  such  things  as  that? — Yes;  and  in  eases wli 
they  give  out  meal  and  potatoes  on  credit,  they  charge  enormous  interest  sometim 
much  as  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent.  ’ 

57.  The  interest  charged  depends  a good  deal  upon  the  solvency  of  the  man? Yea  \ 

does  ; the  poorer  the  man  the  higher  the  interest.  ’ 

58.  Have  you  known  any  legal  steps  taken  for  the  recovery  of  that  high  price  for  meal 
exacted  ?— I am  not  aware  exactly  how  it  is  arranged.  I believe  they  generally  coat  ‘ ’ 


ixactly 

to  get  it  in  without  any  legal  steps. 

69.  Are  you  aware  whether,  in  cases  of  an  attempt  to  recover  the  price  of  the 
through  the  assistant  barrister’s  court,  decrees  have  been  made  for  the  full  amount  or  t 
there  been  any  reduction  ? — I have  heard  of  instances  where  there  has  been  a reductiiT 
made,  the  person  advancing  the  oatmeal  merely  getting  the  cash  price  of  the  dav  witk 
interest,  for  the  same. 

60.  Has  that  had  any  effect  in  cheeking  this  practice  ?— I do  not  think  it  has  had  much 
effect.  I am  not  aware  of  any  such  thing ; the  same  system  still  exists. 

61.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent? — In  most  instances  U 

distress.  ’ V 

62.  Are  replevins  frequent  ?— No,  I think  they  ai’e  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

63.  Are  attempts  at  rescues  frequent  ?— Not  as  against  the  landlord. 

64.  As  against  whom  are  they  made  ? — In  some  instances  we  have  had  attempts  at  rescimc 
upon  seizure  for  the  poor  rates,  and  in  cases  of  selling  under  decrees. 

general  aiTears  of  long  standing  held  over  tenants  without  anv  settlp. 
ment  A-I  know  an  instance  in  which  a landlord  lets  tenants  have  leases  at  a very  enormoiN 
rent,  but  he  receives  from  them  considerably  less,  and  gives  them  receipts  for  the  sums 
received,  but  holds  the  rest  over  them. 

66.  Is  that  a receipt  on  account?— It  is  up  to  a certain  clay;  there  is  an  accnnmlatlnc 

arrear  continuing.  6 

67.  Is  there  a lease  in  that  instance  ? — Yes. 

68.  Is  the  condition  for  receiving  a less  rent  dependent  upon  their  compivine  with  cerfain 
covenants  ?— No,  I do  not  think  it  is  ; the  rent  was  fixed  at  a time  when  the  land  was  more 
valuable,  or  where  there  were  circumstances  that  made  it  appear  to  some  of  the  tenants  as 
being  more  valuable. 

69.  Are  you  aware  of  the  reserved  rent  ever  having  been  received  ?_I  am  not  aware  of 
the  fact,  but  I believe  it  was  so. 

70.  Om  you  state  -whether  there  is  any  endorsement  upon  the  lease  conditions  for  this 

lesser  rent  ?— No,  I cannot.  * ® 

71.  Is  that  practice  of  giving  receipts  on  account  usual,  or  are  the  receipts  generally 

given  for  a particular  gale?— This  is  the  only  instance  I know  of  of  this  kind'  thev 
are  genoraky  given  for  a particular  gale,  except  in  cases  under  chancery;  they  are 
always  on  acconnt  there.  If  there  was  a suit,  and  there  was  a receiver;  the  receipts 
Sular'time  ™ ^stance,  and  not  up  to  a par- 

72.  Supposing  the  full  half-year’s  rent  at  May  to  be  paid  up  by  the  tenant,  was  the 

subsequent  receipt  given  on  account  of  rent  due  at  November  ? Yes. 

, goneral  immediately  under  the  proprietor, ' under  middlemen,  or 

how  .c— Ihere  are  m these  Astnots  various  descriptions  of  tenure  ; there  are  some  mlddle- 

SedMfnSom  " ''“'S'*  * “ 

the  relative  condition  of  tenants  under  each  class  ?— I think  where  the 
landlord  is  a resident,  generally  the  tenantry  are  very  comfortable  under  him.  We  liave 
very  few  instances  of  that,  however  ; but  where  the  landlord  is  resident,  and  is  supposed  to 
IS  embarrassed,  they  are  generally  as  badly  off  as  under  absentees,  and 
^metimes  worse.  The  condition  of  the  tenants  where  old  leases  exist  at  a low  rent,  and 
k sub-lettmgs  have  been  made,  is  generally  very  bad.  There 
IS  a great  deal  of  destitution  and  poverty.  ® J J 

IrfV*'  l8S“8  and  the  person  to  whom  ho  hes 

ho  iTndIv  not  ind  the  original  lessee  at  all.  I io  ohserve  that  where, 

ormoflt  ^ by  lease,  at  the  fall  value,  hnt  where  the  tenant  has  not  the  means  to  till  it 
?rlvC  f -1 V ‘J.  >>'0  Inndlord,  ho  is  also  in  a wretched  state, 

oo,  Jd  oTvi  ' 1 * P™  ?— The  principal  assistance  that  a resident  landlord 

■ . ‘““‘ny.  yonld  be  the  establishment  of  farming  societies,  and  employing 

tb  Jm  ' ‘“ants  how  to  tfll  their  land  properly,  and.  rtere  neeessKJ, 

giving  them  some  means  to  do  so.  r f t j 
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77.  Do  you  mean  by  bearing  a portion  of  the  cost?— I think  he  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  expend  something. 

78.  Is  it  usual  for  the  landlords  to  give  those  encouragements  ?— It  is  not  usual  I only 
tnow  one  or  two  instances  of  it.  I may  say,  Mr.  Forteseue’s  is  the  only  instance  of  it.  ^ 

79.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  wiU,  or  by  lease,  or  on  what  conditions  ^ The  tenure 

varies  considerably ; but  I have  observed  that  the  description  of  tenure,  where  there  is  the 
most  comfortable  tenantry,  is  where  there  are  no  leases  at  all ; but  that  is  where  there  is  a 
good  landlord,  and  the  landlord  respects  the  tenant-right,  and  the  tenant  has  confidence  in 
the  landlord. 

80.  Is  there  an  indisposition,  or  otherwise,  on  the  part  of  landlords  in  tliis  district  to 
grant  leases  ? — Rather  an  indisposition,  I thinlc. 

81.  From  what  arising,  in  your  opinion  ?— Indeed,  I cannot  well  account  for  it. 

82.  Is  the  subdm, Sion  more  carried  on  where  there  are  leases,  than  where' there  are 
tenants-at-will  r — Yes  ; it  is  only,  of  course,  where  there  are  leases. 

83.  "^^Tiat  kind  of  tenure  do  you  consider  would  be  sufficient  to  remunerate  a tenant  for 

any  improvement  he  might  make  on  his  farm,  not  including  buildings  ?—I  think  twenty 
one  years  ought  to  remunerate  him  for  all  draining  or  ditching.  ^ 

84.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  a lease,  and  in  what  manner  are  they  enforced  • the 
covenants  agaanst  sub-letting,  or  any  particular  mode  of  farming  ?— In  such  instances  as  I 
Imow,  where  there  are  old  leases,  landlords  appear  to  have  neglected  enforcing  covenants 
altogether , and  a great  deal  of  bad  consequences  have  arisen  from  it. 

85.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of  a landlord  endeavouring  to  enforce  a covenant 

agmnst  sub-lettmg  ?— No,  I have  not.  I know  an  instance  in  which  my  own  landlords,  for 
instance  Trinity  College,  had  a covenant  in  a lease,  obliging  the  tenant  to  plant  so  much 
every  year ; and  on  another  estate  in  the  county,  held  by  Sir  Augustus  Foster,  they  did  not 
enfowe  any  covenant  against  him,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  his  property  is  so  subdivided 
that  it  IS  a mass  of  misery  altogether ; it  is  a very  poor  population,  and  if  they  enforced  the 
^rpi^erty^”^'^  expend  a considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  improvement  of 

h “■  ^ I 

o..i„,uh.ed  whether  yoe  had  done 

88.  Do  you  hold  direct  under  the  college  ?— Yes. 

JL  improyements  made ; in  the  first  place,  are  they 

rim  J— ''here  I know  they  are  made,  npon  a large  Seale  i 

fc  oomtry,  is  npon  Mr.  J7 ortescne's  estates,  where  the  landlord  shares  with  the  tenant 
ti  aXlafa."’"  “ proportion  ?_In  the  case  of  bnilding  a honse,  I know  he  gives 

91.  Does  he  reoeiye  any  direct  per  centage  npon  the  amount  ?— No,  I believe  he  has  never 
charged  anything  ; I believe  it  is  entirely  a gift  of  his.  I do  not  know  any  other  landlords 
m these  districts  who  have  improved  at  all.  ^ nmuiuius 

mgt S-lf ^am  no"  “> 

Immmmenh  ivld  improved,  and  the  production  much  increased,  if 

Ycs  lTm  sell  ““  V ™ hj  ‘he  lancUord  and  tenant  together  ?_ 

c»HheWrer.d  f r ““pe'erished  districts,  I am  sure  that  the  produce 

conU  be  increased  forty  per  cent,,  at  least,  by  a proper  system  of  tmaoe. 

4pl41"am”fp?akbg  ir”"  “h  Sreen- 

&tLIlYeThk‘L*‘'f  good-will,  does  that  extend  to  tills 

“■  ”4gohg’io  irgl'tfnnd  S glSy 

rion  of  tL  Cal^ri^rt.  ‘h»  ‘■‘™nt,  than  in  conside? 

‘“I®  *0°  ‘»n=>'rt-right  on  the  eonntry?- 

“W?  hut  hogene;any 

«eqnenle‘of  to  have  any  tenant-right,  in 

‘lof  hy  the  lanilords, 

"P»a  ihe  cWm  ‘'"“‘-right  ?-It  depends  greatly 

Aguiar  imtS»  of  ^ P“rehases.  I have'^knowl  very 

ml  having  merell  ham  '““'a  fm”  ‘he  tenant-right.  I have  known  that  1 
one  of  whilh  he  liv^H  S'  4“?;  ^ ground,  and  three  houses  on  it,  in 

received  £30.  ^ ^ had  tenants  m the  other  two,  cottiers,  and  for  that 

2Y2 


14?A  March,  1844. 

56. 

Ricliard  Byrne,  e*q, 
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lith  March,  102.  Were  the  houses  good  ones  ? — He  received  £l  a year  for  one,  and  £2  for  the  other 

103.  Were  they  thatched  cottages? — Yes;  he  built  them  himself. 

Richard  Bvrne  es  description  of  person  was  it  who  bought  them? — Another  tenant  upon  tbo 

^ property,  who  had  a small  farm  of  an  acre  and  a half  by  the  side  of  it.  He  had  only  half 

the  sum  in  cash ; and,  by  means  of  an  usurer,  he  contrived  to  raise  a part  of  the  other 
portion ; and  the  landlord  gave  him  time  for  the  remainder,  to  enable  him  to  get  on. 

105.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasing  or  diminishing,  as  an  article  of  sale?—.! 
think  it  is  rather  increasing. 

106.  Is  it  much  affected  by  the  tenure,  whether  by  lease  or  otherwise? — Yes;  it  depends 
upon  the  calculation  that  the  tenant  will  make  whether,  at  the  end  of  the  tenure,  the  landlord 
will  recognise  him  as  the  tenant  of  the  property. 

107.  Then,  it  depends  more  upon  the  character  of  the  landlord. — Yes. 

108.  Is  it  often  sold  without  the  approbation  of  the  landlord?' — Yes,  it  is  often  sold 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord.  I have  known  another  instance  of  a man  holdins 
twenty  acres  at  27^.  Qd.  an  acre ; there  were  only  five  years  of  the  lease  to  run,  and  he 
received  for  his  interest  in  it  £160. 

109.  Have  you  known  of  any  instances  where  a person  purchased  the  tenant-iight 
without  asking  the  landlord’s  leave,  aud  the  purchaser  has  been  ejected  by  the  landlord?— 
No,  I do  not  know  a ease  where  the  jDarties  have  asked  the  landlord’s  leave  ; but  I know  a 
case  where  a person  was  ejected,  or  rather  the  landlord  took  it  into  his  own  hands,  and 
would  not  recognise  any  right  on' the  part  of  the  purchaser,  although,  if  the  original  tenant 
had  been  in  possession,  he  said  he  might  have  recognised  it. 

110.  Did  he  give  the  tenant  in  possession  any  thing  for  his  right  ? — No. 

111.  How  long  had  he  been  in  possession  ? — Twelve  years. 

112.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms,  or  ejectments  of  tenants,  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  any  consolidation  of  farms. 

113.  Although  you  are  not  aware  of  any  consolidation  of  farms,  are  you.awai’e  of  any 
cases  of  ejecting  tenants  without  compensation  ? — No,  I am  not. 

114.  Is  the  case  of  subletting,  or  subdividing,  ever  carried  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
districts  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — Yes,  but  it  chiefly  exists  where  there  ai’e 
old  leases. 

115.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — Yes  ; so  far  as  I have  observed  it,  it  is  not  pre- 
vented by  tliem  ; if  there  are  covenants  against  it  they  do  not  enforce  them, 

11 6.  In  the  case  of  a new  letting,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  sub-tenants  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  instance  immediately  in  those  districts  I hare 
alluded  to.  In  the  cases  I have  alluded  to,  tho  leases  are  in  existence,  but  I think  the 
consequences  will  he  very  bad  at  the  expiration  of  the  leases. 

117.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  of  the  consolidation  of  farms,  and  what  is  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  it  ?— From  my  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  I think 
that  the  advantage  that  might  result  from  the  consolidation  of  fai'ms  would  he  dearly  bought 
by  the  misery  it  would  produce.  If  a number  of  small  fai’ms,  the  holders  of  which  possessed 
no  capital,  and  had  no  agricultural  knowledge,  were  consolidated,  and  then  properly- 
cultivated,  I think  by  that  means,  nearly  as  many  human  beings  would  he  supported  in 
comfort  as  previously  existed  in  misery  ; hut  then  I think,  more  good  could  he  effected  by 
continuing  the  occupants  in  possession  of  the  holdings,  except  in  cases  where  the  holdings 
were  too  small  to  support  a family  ; by  instructing  them  in  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture,  and  by  supplying  them  by  loans  or  otherwise,  with  the  means  of  carrying  out 
that  system,  and  encouraging  them  in  habits  of  industry,  than  by  consolidating  farms ; and 
besides,  by  that  means  I thmk  a greater  amoimt  of  produce  would  be  obtained  from  the 
land. 

118.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  what  quantity  of  land  would  he  sufficient  to 
support  a family  ? — I think  five  acres  properly  cultivated,  would  support  a family  very 
comfortably, 

119.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the 
holders  of  large  farms  improving  or  otherwise  ? — It  is  generally  improving,  I should  say  ia 
every  instance. 

120.  What  do  you  say  of  the  condition  of  the  smaller  tenantry  ? — Under  good  landlords 
they  are  improving,  but  under  embarrassed  landlords,  or  absentee  landlords,  they  are  getting 
worse. 

^21;  respect  to  the  case  of  the  labouring  population,  what  should  you  say? — The 
labouring  population  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  large  farms  are  comfortable,  hut  in 
those  neighbourhoods  where  there  are  small  holdings,  or  there  has  been  much  subdivision, 
they  ai’e  very  miserable. 

® ^<5reable  rent  higher  on  the  small  tenantry  than  upon  the  larger  fai-ms?— I 
think  it  is  higher  upon  the  small  tenantry ; in  improved  districts  it  is ; I cannot  say  that  it  is 
m those  badly  cultivated  districts. 

123.  Is  the  rent  paid  usually  paid  in  cash  or  in  labour  ? — It  is  paid  both  ways  in  these 
unimproved  districts;  it  is  generally  paid  in  cash ; there  is  no  one  to  employ  the  people 
except  m the  improved  districts,  and  in  them  a great  deal  is  paid  in  labour. 

124.  In  what  manner  are  the  childi-en  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  by  those 
holding  land? — They  generally  contrive,  where  the  children  are  grown  up,  to  divide  the 
land  amongst  them. 

j cannot  succeed  in  dividing  the  land  amongst  them,  what  course  do  they 

adopt  {—The  children  generally  become  seiwants  to  farmers  and  labourers. 
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126.  Do  the  family  give  them  assistance,  and  how  is  that  arranged  ?_Yes,  where  they 
have  the  means,  they  generally  give  them  assistance. 

127.  Is  the  charge  left  upon  the  farm  for  the  unprovided  daughters  and  sons,  by  the 
father,  generally  very  disproportionate  to  the  value  of  the  farm  ?_Yos  • where  he  mies  1 
will,  it  is  ; but  where  he  fortunes  them  out  during  his  life,  he  generahy  gives  much  larger 
fortunes  than  ho  ought,  considering  the  value  of  his  land,  to  give.  I haio  known  an  instance 
of  a man  lujldmg  fom  acres  of  ground,  getting  three  daughters  married,  to  each  of  whom 

he  gave  £-»  fortune  ; and  another  man,  holding  fourteen  acres,  got  three  of  his  daughters 

married,  and  to  each  of  them  gave  £25  fortune  ; and  those  were  both  tenants  holding  at  will 

128.  Under  whom  do  labourers  generally  hold  their  cottages  ?_The  labourers  I think  I 

may  divide  into  two  classes— those  regularly  employed,  and  those  who  are  only  casually 
employed ; those  regularly  employed,  hold  under  farmers  of  a considerable  quantity  of  lanri 
but  those  who  have  no  regular  employment,  hold  under  the  small  formers,  from  whom  they 
generally  got  as  much  employment  as  will  pay  their  rent.  ■' 

129.  What  rent  do  they  upally  pay  under  large  farmers?_The  labourers  have  what 

they  call  a bargain,  which  varies,  but  not  materially ; they  have  a free  house  and  get  a 
certain  rate  of  wages.  ° * 

ISO.  Are  the  wages  pmd  in  money  ?— Yes ; sometimes  they  are,  and  sometimes  they  are  paid 
prtif  m kind  and  partly  m crfi.  I will  state  what  a bargain  is  .-—the  bargain  my  own 
kbourevs  have  is  this  each  labourer  has  a house  and  the  grazing  of  a cow,  and  half  ah  acre 
and  hah  a rood  of  potato  ground  in  the  year,  and  6d.  a day,  and  a house  free,  with  a garden 
cmtaming  three  or  four  porches,  subject  to  a charge  of  £2  per  annum. 

131.  How  does  he  do  lor  firing  ? — He  buys  it  out  of  his  wages, 
he  m*o™°  ?— I beep  the  house  in  repair,  and  for  that  I get  any  manure 

mamed'^aU  tillf  d!'^  manured  for  potatoes  ?— Yes,  both 

landlord  ?—Yi*^’  “•<!  Iccpt  m repair  by  the  tenant  and  not  by  the 

13o.  Is  that  the  case  with  the  small  farmer ; docs  ho  generally  repair  the  labourer’s 
house.— Yes;  but  he  gets  ayery  high  rent.  They  generally  get  from  £2  to  60s.  for  a 
house  which  they  keep  m repair,  without  a garden. 

136.  Is  the  con-aci-o  system  known  in  your  districts?— Yes ; but  they  only  give  ground 

tTrvTd^beSo^i^L^itr 

fio^i  aim!*  “ *’“"  ® it  i® 

138.  Is  that  for  manured  land  ? Yes. 

139.  Bj;  the  Irish  acre  ? Yes. 

140.  Is  it  the  practice  to  let  manured  land  for  a corn  crop  in  that  way  ^ No  • but  there 

'‘ir™  S ™ advance  money,  and  take  iZ  from  a mS  forlme  y aS 

nrofiUuTof  it  9 ThT’  ^ get  a good 

highpSe  to  gim  himself  and  family  for  a year,  and  that  is  not  a 

cou'sMyiitS!!®'™  *“  ; but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  it  is 

Jf'  .i®.  ’vlii't  manner  the  rent  of  con-acre  is  recovered  ?—GeneralIv 

Stdl’r!' tlM  potatoes  from  them  nntd  it  I 

wto  te  loracIrLnitTff  those  persons 

146  id  ,!  ther!  h ^ before  it  becomes  due. 

4B  wai!  thoao  keen  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbom-hood  ?— No  none 
esllel  “ ‘ if  ™®"®S™e®t  of  estates,  and  re|nlating  them,  for  instance  the 

the  cl”f!  ”■  ““d  -iitheliiSd 

muagementof  kemT*^Y«  T fIfiTrt  '*  .h“*es— is  there  any -difference  in  the  mode  of 

stacuteesIoIcetc  ftrtheiritTe?';  “™®ge?lf"t  consists  ?_I  think  the  agents  of 
'Cnt  Upon  the  estates  which  ^ J observed,  consists  in  collecting  the 

toy.  iLv  l^kt  the  welt  cTh  “®“®8«i’  ‘ho  ®Kouts  do  uot  limit  themselves  to  that 

-^iugZitittdt^  tr  “ “ ‘>‘=  «t 

payment  of  renT?*  speaking,  heavy  fees  taken  and  collected  for  enforcing  the 

Yes!!  tstrabin™  *etb““'*  “•*  ‘ii®t''®™&  '“'here  a keeper  is  left  upon  the  land  ?— 

161.  Wbat  is  tWWei  ^1®°/'  “®‘>o-."here  kernel's  are  put  upon  the  land, 
separate  charge.  harge,  merely  for  the  distress  ?_I  am  not  aware  that  they  make  any 


l4iA  March,  1844. 

5^ 

Richard  Byrne,  esq. 
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152.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  the  farms? — May,  generally,  in 
country. 

153.  Is  not  that  a very  inconYenient  season  for  taking  possession  of  a farm  in  a tillage 
country? — Yes,  it  is. 

154.  From  what  do  you  conceive  that  custom  arises?— I cannot  conceive  what  has  given 
rise  to  it ; but  the  leases  generally  expire  in  May,  and  it  is  owing  to  that,  I suppose. 

155.  Has  the  time  been  altered  in  any  cases  lately  ? — No  ; I have  known  lettings  lunJej 
the  court,  and  they  are  generally  dated  from  the  25th  of  March.  There  are  very  fe^ 
instances  of  entering  upon  farms  in  November. 

156.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  the  land,  what  portion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to 
the  rent,  or  the  fair  letting  value? — The  county  cess  is  made  now  very  much  upon  Mr, 
Griffith’s  valuation.  In  some  baronies  it  varies  very  much,  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
done.  In  the  barony  where  I live  it  is  l5.  O^d.  in  the  pound,  upon  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation, 
In  another  barony  it  is  only  8d.  and  some  fraction. 

157.  How  do  you  arrange  about  the  applotment  of  that ; is  there  any  public  notification 
given  on  the  amount  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  except  the  cess  collector  calling. 

158.  In  the  rases  of  new  roads,  is  it  usual  for  the  landlords  to  traverse  the  presentments, 
and  obtain  compensation  for  the  land  taken  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

159.  Is  it  the  practice  in  this  county  to  chai’ge  the  roads  upon  the  tenant  in  the  measure- 
ment of  his  farm  ? No  ; so  far  as  I have  known,  the  plan  has  been  to  apportion  the  amount 

applotted  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  according  to  the  interest  of  each. 

160.  In  measuring  a farm,  is  it  usual  to  measure  half  the  road  upon  the  tenant,  on  either 
side  ? — Yes. 

161.  In  valuing  a farm,  is  any  rent  placed  upon  the  road? — No  ; the  road  is  generally 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  landlord. 

162.  At  what  season  is  the  county  cess  levied  ?— Immediately  preceding  the  Spring 
Assizes. 

163.  How  long  has  your  workhouse  been  open? — Four  years,  I think. 

164.  What  has  been  the  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  to  the  rent  each  year  ?— Up  to  the 
present  time,  we  have  had  an  equal  rate  of  lOrf.  in  the  pound  per  annum.  It  will  vary  after 
this. 

165.  Is  it  likely  to  exceed  lOd.  ? — I would  say  not. 

166.  In  no  district  ? — Yes,  it  will  exceed  Idd.  in  some  districts,  the  town  of  Dundalk,  for 
instance. 

167.  When  is  the  landlord’s  propoi’tion  usually  allowed? — Some  landlords  allow  it  imme- 
diately upon  producing  the  receipt ; but  others  wiU  not  until  the  payment  of  the  gale 
subsequent  to  the  declaration  of  the  rate  ; for  instance,  the  last  rate  was  declared  the  3rd  of 
November,  and  the  landlords  will  not  allow  their  proportion  of  the  rate  till  the  next  May  rent, 
at  least  some  of  them. 

168.  But  is  the  more  usual  course  to  allow  it  in  the  first  payment  of  rent,  or  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  succeeding  gale  ? — I believe  the  majority  of  landlords  allow  it  in  the  immediately 
succeeding  gale. 

169.  Since  Lord  Stanley’s  act,  as  to  tithe,  has  the  tithe  been  added  to  the  rent  of  tenants- 
at-will  ? — In  some  instances,  the  landlords  hear  the  whole  amount  themselves,  but  in  very 
few  cases. 

\_The  witness  vnthdrew.l 


i4th  March,  1844. 

56. 

Richard  Byrne,  esq. 


57. 

James  O’Hanlon,  esq. 


James  O’Hanlon,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Mount  Bagnal,  within  three  and  a half  miles  of  Carlingford, 
in  the  barony  of  Lower  Dundalk. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — I am  by  profession  an  attorney  ; but  I also  farm  a conside- 
rable quantity  of  land  at  Mount  Bagnal. 

3.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — I should  say,  a circuit  of  about  five  or  six  miles  round  Carlingford,  and  to 
within  about  three  miles  of  this  town.  I am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  district  on 
that  side. 

4.  Is  that  district  very  populous? — Yes,  it  is. 

5.  Does  it  afi^ord  any  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ?— Yes, 
I thii^  it  does.  I think  the  tillage  is  very  backward  in  that  part  of  the  country  ; it  is 
principally  a mountain  country,  and  borders  upon  the  sea,  and  I think  that  mountain  districts 
afford  very  considerable  room  for  improvement. 

6.  With  reference  to  the  state  of  agriculture  within  the  district,  is  that  improving?— 
It  is  improving  certainly,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  forward  as  in  other  parts  of  tins 
country. 

L _ To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?■ — I would  attribute  it  principally  to  its  isolated 
position,  and  also  to  the  number  of  properties  belonging  to  persons  who  do  not  reside 
there. 

8.  In  what  respect  is  it  improving ; is  there  greater  attention  paid  to  the  draining,  or  to 
the  rotation  of  crops  ? — The  rotation  of  crops  is  certainly  considerably  improved  in  the  las 
few  years,  but  draining  has  not  been  carried  on  to  any  considerable  extent  at  all ; mdee  , 
I may  say,  it  has  been  scarcely  introduced  into  that  pai-t  of  the  country,  with  the  excephon 
of  some  tew  gentlemen  who  farm  parts  of  their  own  estates,  but  amongst  the  tenantry 
generally  the  system  of  draining  has  not  preyailed. 
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9.  What  are  the  usual  manures  which  are  used  ?— Lim  ' 

from  the  facihty  of  getting  sea-weed,  of  course  the  people  ui  f 1844. 

10.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schonk  ?n  i a ^ 

None  m that  part.  There  is  a farm  on  onepropertv  attachpilV^^^  t 

the  Board  of  National  Education,  but  it  is  ?nl?  verv  recenthr^i  ?•!  “°der  Hanlon, esq. 

aad  I do  not  think  it  has  yet  come  into  operation-  the  ffroShp  V established, 

the  only  instance  which  I am  aware  of  in  the  counU  That  is 

11.  ^^Tiat  should  you  say  was  the  o'eneral  si7p'^pf  f 

generally  appropriated— to  tillage  or  grazing?— They  vary  ySv  m *?  ‘>>®y 

13,  Haye’’they|o/' i”‘o  say. 

» 

holders  of  small  farms.  ^ ^ ^ ^ introduced  amongst  the 

14.  How  has  it  been  introduced  amono-st  them  • h-n-  •nri.r.+  o tv 

on  tie  deneand 

grel^feCo7er?:ra;Yrha™ 

n.  Tii  qneztion  r^etaed  rfecf^d  ill 

£ld  ir  ?aW.'‘  ^ “ a™-  I Vk  VElhlncrTald  tt  ' 

m ap  the  rent,  for  instance,  it  yery  frLlnUy  1“‘  “ ^ ‘““k  in 

llalone  tenant  will,  perhaps  boiny  an  ?nd..!2“  happens,  where  the  holding  is  joint 
« wh.n  called  npl  anlthe  "11,  b ““‘.*0  delanffl 

-«e  demand,  and  the  eonse,nenee  is,  thft  llnllSs  "^tlprdt  l^elf^” 

f{  nZ  ‘¥';« ,™y  commons  in  the  district  to  which  you  refer  i>  v. 

^wafr™!  ‘S.o  rf  ae.  . . eadeai. 

.ioholdasl"ncKslhat°'^’'“‘-‘-^“i  ^ ™ P»*iTo.  bnt  I think  there  are  some 
2s'  ^ small  portion  ?— Yes. 

(■riacrs  of  thelalfcl^  iltKltry'l  Ithbk  ri°T™T?™‘'  “■’'‘“'“'y 

|.ttat;r.;£S"£S 

igpirsssnsa^as 

&e'7  7';  •’ n ™colld‘ bfllS  fvlillble  to  al  ™* 7 *‘‘“>ing  and  that  sort  of 

'&rerli^^^^^^  SlTdlvl  tw’  "-™'‘  V 

bidder  ?-N„tin  that  district. 

,1- 'Sricsi.r^t-vims 
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57. 

James  O’Hanlon, esq. 


EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


36.  What  do  you  consider  the  usual  rent  of  land  of  an  average  quality  ? About  30j.  I 


37.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  average  rent  of  land  beai’ to  the  jwor  law  vahiation,  or 

to  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation? — I have  not  made  a calculation;  Mr.  Griffiths,  I believe,  was 
twenty-five  per  cent,  under  the  poor  law  valuation.  _ n „ jo  t t i- 

38.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  the  proportion  universally  tollowed . . V believe  it  was. 

39  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  proportion  which  the  poor  law  valuation  bears  to  the 

usual  sotting  value?— I think  I might  say  that  the  usual  rent  paid  was  twenty  per  cent,  over 
the  poor  law  valuation ; I do  not  speak  of  the  actual  value.  . 

40  Have  vou  ever  made  any  calculations  in  reference  to  the  proportion  which  rent 
generally  boars  to  the  poor  law  or  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation,  as  to  any  considerable  extent  of 

^^*4^1  * H^w  soon  after  rent  is  due,  is  it  usually  called  for  ?— It  varies  on  different  estates; 
on  some  estates  there  is  what  is  called  a running  half-year  allowed  to  the  tenant  to  pay  the 
rent;  that  is,  the  rent  due  at  May  would  only  be  paid  at  November,  and  so  on,  the  Novemler 

in  May ; but  on  other  estates  it  is  e.xacted  strictly.  t,t 

42.  When,  for  example,  on  those  estates  on  which  it  is  exacted  strictly,  is  tlie_  May  rent 


T,aid  Generally  within  a month  after  the  gale  day  ; there  are  exceptions  certainty,  but  I 
speak  of  the  general  practice ; I have  heard  of  an  instance,  where  it  was  demanded  within  a 


week  after  it  was  due.  ,i  o wr  -x  i 

43.  Was  there  any  thing  particular  in  reference  to  that  case  iN  o,  it  was  general  upon 

that  estate.  . , , j ,i 

44.  Do  you  know  of  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bills,  or  raising  money  tor  the  purpose 

in  any  way  ’ No,  I think  it  does  not  prevail  at  all  m that  part  of  the  country. 

46  Doi  the  tenant  in  the  country  depend  upon  loan  funds,  or  on  local  usurers,  and  it 
u-hat  is  the  rate  of  interest  he  pays  ?— There  is  a loan  fund  established  there,  and  thoujik 
many  of  the  tenantry  hare  availed  themselves  of  it,  I am  not  aware  of  the  rate  of  mtensl 

46.  there  many  local  usurers,  and  do  you  know  their  rate  of  charge? — I do  not 

^”47.’ What  are  the  means  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  temmtry?— 
Usually  by  distress;  in  some  instances  by  ejectment.  ..  . 

48  ^as  there  been  any  system  extensively  followed  of  proceeding  by  process  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  as  for  a debt  for  use  and  occupation  ?— That  is  practised  also  m some  cases,' 
but  the  general  course  is  by  distress. 


49.  Kxq  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  without  being  enforced 
demanded? There  have  been  instances  of  that  kind,  but  they  are  not  general,  in  fact,t 


tenant  is  very  seldom  allowed  to  accumulate  much  arrear  of  rent. 

50  Is  the  law  of  distress  generally  had  recourse  to  against  the  small  tenants,  or  against 
the  large  tenants  ?— Whichever  becomes  a defaulter,  it  is  used  indifferently  ; the  remedy  as 
agoainst  the  large  tenant,  is  generally  by  ejectment.  . , „ . , , ,0 

51.  Is  the  law  of  distress  had  recourse  to  much  by  tenants  against  their  sub-tenants,— 

Sub-tenancies  do  not  exist  in  that  country.  , o -r-  1 

52.  Are  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  .''-—For  a particular 

gale.  I believe  the  practice  has  been  that  less  than  half  a year’s  rent  will  not  be  received 
m payment,  and  then  a receipt  is  given  for  a full  half-year.  _ , • , n 0 

53.  Do  the  occupiers  hold  in  general  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  midiUemen/ 
Directly  under  the  proprietors. 

64.  is  there  much  property  there  held  under  tlie  courts  ? — None. 

55.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — At  wiU  generally,  but  there  are  some 

old  leases  still  outstanding.  ,, 

56.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  upon  xua 

improvement  or  subdivision  of  their  farms,  and  the  amount  of  their  rents  ?—lhei-e 
comparatively  but  few  leases  in  that  district,  and  the  leases  which  still  subsist  are  oiO  leas  s, 
the  expiration  of  which  cannot  be  far  distant,  and,  in  consequence,  I could  not  say  ^ 
difference ; the  holders  of  those  leases  look  upon  themselves  almost  as  tenants-at-iviii,  n 
knowing  how  soon  their  terms  may  expire.  f j ■ .,n.p  nr 

67.  Have  permanent  improvements  in  houses,  or  upon  the  farms,  by  way  ot  drainag  , 

herwise,  been  at  all  carried  on? — Yes,  upon  two  or  three  estates,  but  not  generally 


58.  Do  any  facilities  for  those  improvements,  or  impediments  to  them, 
interest  of  the  proprietor,  such  as  his  holding  the  most 


the  lai'gest  estate  in  that  country  the  proprietor  is  but  tenant  for  life,  and  bis  i 
improved  estate  in  the  country.  , , „ or 

59.  How  ai-e  those  improvements  effected;  are  they  by  the  landlord,  or  , 

jointly  ? — The  improvements  that  have  been  made  are  principally  in  builtog  nou  ’ 
the  practice  is,  if  a tenant  builds  good  substantial  lime  mortar  walls,  the  landlor  j f 
him  with  timber  for  roofing,  and  also  slates.  _ , , • imra-oTed 

60.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  upon  the  land  in  the  way  of  drainage,  1 

fencing? — None,  generally.  _ _ Yes,  1 

61.  Is  there  a great  extent  of  that  required,  in  your  opinion, 

think  there  is.  I think  if  the  drainage  system  were  introduced,  and  caiTied 
and  encouraged,  and  carried  to  its  fullest  extent,  it  would  vastly  improve  the 

62.  ^OGS  the  tenant-right,  or  the  sale  of  the  good-will,  prevail  in  that  district,  a 
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wtom  is  the  purchase-moneT  paid  ? — It  has  been  nractised  I’n  • 4.  i , . . 

S general/ The  principal  'instance  1 W of  ^ Se “ Sv  '/f 

haring  made  considerable  improvements  on  the  property.  He  had  h^en  ^ 

and  the  landlord  tvae  desirons  of  letting  it  to  anothi  person  -bnt  n™/ 

person  into  possession,  he  reqmred  that  he  should  remunerate  the  rem™  / *0 

Leased  person  for  the  money  he  had  expended  on  theToSy  ■''^Proaontatives  of  the 

anS;i“n"ot  “ 8--;i  competition,  or  ofbargain 

64  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  that  district?  Wot  vo. 
considerable ; some  ten  years  ago  there  ivas  a consolidation  in  that  part  of  the  cLSuv  S 
not  to  a great  extent.  country,  but 

nuSef  from  the  land  ?_It  did,  a considerable 

66.  What  became  of  those  persons? — Some,  -who  could  cnntr?tra  +1.  • 

America,  went  there ; others  squatted  themselres  along  the  sea-shore  S ^ 

support  themselves  by  fishing.  - ^ sea-snore,  and  endeavoured  to 

67.  Was  there  any_  compensation  given  to  them  ?— No. 

68.  Did  that  consohdation  occur  on  the  expiration  of  a lease?— Yes : thev  were  suh  tancn+c 

69.  Were  there  any  agrarian  outrages  in  consequence  of  that?_No,  there  wer\  St 

JO.  Has. there  been  much  improvement  made  upon  the  farms  *'  i- 

'*“1/  ™provement  made  since  upon  those  fim™°  ' 

JI.  What  extent  of  country  ivas  affected  by  this  ?_I  thinlc  three  orLur  townla™s  ’ 

calotStMy  Jay.  fr”®  OOW?_I 

“™“8®  ““  of  their  farms  ?_About  fourteen  or 

iw:r:.JSiJ:r‘“^“‘“'  selected ?_Some  of  the  old 

75.  Were  there  any  new  tenants  put  in  ?— No 

p,!tfeVh^blTS3“oTrtij^'°"'"  “ l®«“g?-Yes, 

land  into,  cultivation.  ^ith  the  other  improvements  necessary  to  bring  the 

81.  Is  there  a general  desire^to  obtain  leases  ?— I think  there  is. 

or  not?-GeneraIly  speaiing, 
tie  it  sS  S sevJ^Pl'””®  “““S**  *0™  ?.-Yes,  it  has  continued  for 

l/tltgl  SJr?”  fid-'’’'  f Tf  ““‘'y-  *>'“"  ‘®  P“<J 

,”lo  hold  leases,  of  ooursj  W Tb.t  1 ? / difforonce  ; those 

Ha  time  bact  ’ ""  “'™  f“‘®.  Ita™g  taken  their  faims  so 

pirents’’?/l/Lfa  fcmf  f sfeavhlST  ecoorally  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their 
^ual  for  some  friend  or  kindred’to  tokc^tl  ^ble  to  cultivate  the  farm,  it  is 

te  manage  for  himself.  “ “ ‘ management  until  the  child  will  be  competent 

«.  Are  the  burdens  thrown  upon  a farm,  with  the  view  of  making  provision  for  younger 


u</j  Marcf,,  1S44. 

57. 

James  O’Hanlon, esq. 
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cliildren',  generally  Tery  inordinate,  compared  witR  the  .yalue  of  the  farm  ? — I thini  they  ah. 
I know  an  instance  where  a man  held  about 'fourteen  or  fifteen  acres  of  "^ryinferiopilaad,  at 
£\  an  acre.  He  had  seyeral  daughters — ^four  or  five,  and  heawarded  £30  to  each  of  them, 
which  the  farm  was  not  able  to  pay  at  all.  x-u  • ' 

90.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do;  the  labourers  usually  hold  therr  cottages  ? — Under 

the  farmers,  both  large  and  small.  . ' i o t>  x? 

91.  By  whom  are  the  cottages  generally  built  and  repmred  Hy  the  tarmers. 

92.  Do  you  know  the  usual  tenure  or  the  usual  holding  of  the  labourers  ? — A.  cottage, 

with  a small  garden  attached,  brings  from  30s.,  to  505.  a.year.  . 

93.  Is  that  rent  paid  generally  in  money  or  in  labour  . —-Usually,  m laboim. 

94.  At  what  rate  by  the  day?— In  summer,  the  usual  wages  are  .lOd.a.day,  and  in 

winter  8cf.  ■ ' ; • ' . ' 

95.  You  say  there  is  generally  a garden  let  with  the  cottage ; is  there  ever  a greater 
quantity,  of  .land  than,  that  ?— I.  should  say  no  other  land  is  let  with  a cottage  generally. 

96. '  -How  are  they  provided  with  potatoes ; is  it  hy  con-acre  es,  in  all  oases  it  is  by 
con-acre  that  the  labouring  part  of  the  population  are  able  to  supply  thmselves  with  potatoes. 

97.  What  is  the  usual  price  paid  for  eon-acre  ?— Land  which  the.  person  lettmg  the 

con-acre  .manures  himself  and, ploughs,  will  be  charged  £10  an  acre.  What  the  labourer 
himself  manures  is  charged  from  £4  10s.  to  £5.  j ' 

98  Is  it  manured  with  farm-yard  manure  ?r-Yes„  either  farm-yard  manure  or  sea-rack. 

99.  Do  they  make  no  difference  between  the'  two>  whether  manured  by.  sea-rack  or 

dung  ?~No,  none.  • • • . ' xx,  • ' x '• 

100.  Do  labourers  take  any  land  more  than  is  necessary  for  tfaeir  own  support,  in  order  to 

sell  the  produce  ? No,  the  farmer  generally  manages  so  that  the  labourer  will  have  no  more 

than  h§  requires  for  consumption.  As  he  (the  farmer)  does  not  receive  payment  in  cashfrom 
the  labourer,  be  wiU  prefer  letting  it  for  cash,  after  the  labourer  is  provided-  If  dt  is  a 
productive  year,  the  labourer  may  have  some  to  spare  for  sale.  ■ ■ . 

101.  Do  you  know  how  the  payment  of  con-acre  is  recovered  or  enforced  ?— The  general 
practice  is,  in  the  case  of  a labourer,  where  the.manis  a permanent  labourer  with  the  farmer, 
who  gets  his  labour  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  land,  he  is  notiso.  strict  as  with  others,  and 
generally  balances  the  account' of  .the.  labour  with  the  rent  of  the.land;  but;  where  land  is 
taken  by  a party  between  whom  and  the  letter  of  the  land  there  is  no  other  connexion, - he 
will  not  let  him  clear  the  land  till  the  money  is  paid. 

102.  Are  there  any  other  means  of  employment  for  the  labourers  in  the  country,  or  must 
they  depend  upon  the  farmer  under  whom  they  hold? — Sometimes,  in  a favourable  season, 
there  is  considerable  employment,  in  the  way  of  fishing,,  supplied  to  the  labourers.-  A good 
many  of  them  are  also  in  the  habit  of  trafficking  about  with  fish,;  for  instance,  along  the  shores 
of  the  bay  of  Carlingford,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  derive  considerable  emolument  from 
carrying  oysters  from  town  to  town,  and  fish  of  various  kinds.  ^ 

103. °There  is  no  employment  at  any  fixed  rate  of  wages;  .it  is.  merely  as  partners  in  the 
adventure,  if  they  go  out  in  a boat  ? — ^Yes. 

104.  Are  they  paid  wages  for  the  work?—No;  if  a shoal  of  herrings  comes  m,  and  a man 
is  able  to  provide- himself  with  a set  of  nets,  and  then  join  in  a boat,  four  of  them  generally 
go  out  together,  and  divide  the  produce. 

105.  You  say  there  have  been  no  agrarian  disturbances? — No;  there  have  been  some 
trifling  disputes  as  to.  the  right  of  taking  sea-weed.  Some  few  years  ago,  the  people  took  it 
into  tlieir  heads  that  they  had  a right  to  take  it,  and  that  the  landlord,  had  no  right  to 
prevent  them ; and  some  trifling  matters  took  place,  but  no  serious  disturbance. 

106.  In  respect  to  the  management  of  estates,  for  instance,  the  estates  of  large  or  smaJl 
proprietors,  whether  absentee  or  resident,  or  land  held  under  the  crown,  or  the  courte,  or 
middlemen— is  there  much  difference  in  the  management  by  agents  ?— There  are  no  lands  m 
that  district  held  under  the  courts ; and,  in  any  instance  in  which  the  landlord  is  resident, 
the  state  of  the  tenantry  is  far  superior  to  the  others. 

107.  Do  you  perceive  any  considerable  difference  arising  where  the  agent  is  residrat, 
though  the  landlord  may  not  be?— There  are  only  two  resident  agents  ; m one  c^e,  the 
landlord  also  resides ; and  in  the  other,  the  agent  alone  resides ; be  has  been  a very  short 
period  in  the  agency,  and,  previous  to  his  coming,  the  other  agent  did  not  reside. 

108.  In  what  are  the  agent’s  duties  understood  generally  to  consist  ?— In  the  cased  ah 
absentee  landlord,  the  duties  of  his  agent  are,  generally,  to  receive  the  rents,  apportion 
farms,  and  select  whatever  persons  he  considers  fit  to  be  tenants,  in  the  case  oi  a vacancy 

a farm. 

109.  Are  those  duties  generally  fulfilled  by  the  agent  ? — Yes._  ..onfinc' 

110.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  fees  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  upon  g” 
leases? — There  have  been  no  leases  granted. 

111.  What  are  the  usual  fees  charged  on  distraining  for  rent  ? — The  baibff  usual  y a 


2s.  6d.  for  each  head  of  cattle  he  impounds  upon  a distress. 


112.  Is  distress  very  frequently  resorted  to  ? — Indeed,  it  is,  very  often. 

113.  Is  the  practice  more  or  less  frequent  than  formerly? — I think,  in  the  coun  ry, 


been  more  frequently  the  case  in  the  last  few  years.  _ rniinder 

1 14.  What  is  your  opinion,  generally,  in  regard  to  the  law^  of  distrep ; do  7®^.  . 
it'beneficial  or  otherwise? — I have  not  paid  that  attention  to  it,  or  made  up  my 


the  matter,  so  as  to  ne  able  to  give  any  positive  opinion.  . /-Vftnber  or 

116.  What  is  the  usual  season  of  entering  upon  farms? — The  usual  season  is 
NoYember. 
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]16.  With  respect  to  the  charges  upon  land — county  cess,  for  instance — do  you  know 
what  proportion  it  be^s  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  different  valuations, —have  you  had  occasion 
to  consider  that  at  all  ? — The  amount  of  the  county  cess  varies  considerably. 

117.  In  what  manner? — The  amount  is  varied  very  much. 

118.  Do  you  mean  upon  lands  of  the  same  quality,  in  different  parts  of  the  district?— 
Upon  different  applotments. 

119.  How  is  the  county  cess  applotted  ?— The  churchwardens  usually  call  a meeting  of 

the  cess-payers,  who  appomt  applotters  for  the  purpose : that  is  sometimes  neglected ; Ld 
in  case  of  a neglect  of  that  nature,  the  collector  goes  by  the  former  applotment.  * 

120.  But  it  is  all  levied  now  under  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ? Yes. 

121.  Are  there  any  means  taken  to  make  public  the  amount  which  is  to  be  levied  off  each 
townland  ? — No ; none,  except  that  the  collector  is  bound'  to  produce  his  warrant. 

122.  Does  he,  in_  the  notice  calling  the  meeting,  state  the  sums  applotted  upon  each 
townland  ?— A meeting  is  called  to  appomt  applotters,  to  apportion  the  different  sums 

123.  At  what  seasons  is  the  county  cess  usually  levied  ?— Spring  and  summer  iust 

— to  the  assizes.  ’ •' 


124.  What  proportion  has  the  poor  rate  borne  to  the  rent  in  each  year?  Has  it  borne 
the  same  proportion  in  each  year  ? — In  this  union,  5d.  in  the  pound  is  the  amount  of  the 
rate,  at  the  striking  of  each  rate.  There  have  been  three  rates  struck. 

125.  In  what  length  of  time? — I think  there  were  two  of  them  within  the  year. 

126.  When  is  it  usual  to  allow  the  landlord’s  proportion  ? — At  the  time  of  paying  the  rent 

127.  Is  it  allowed  at  the  first  payment  of  rent  after  the- rate  is  obtained,  or  is  it  allowed 
in  payment  of  the  gale  subsequent  to  the  time  the  rate  is  laid  on  ?— It  is  allowed  at  the  gale 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  rate  being  laid  on,  I think:  but  I cannot  say  what  the  general 


practice  is.  . . 

128.  Have  you  heai’d,  from  such  information  as  you  think  is  to  be  depended  upon,  cases 

of  landlords  declining  to  pay  the  tenants  their  proportion  of  the  poor  rate,  or  intimating  to 
{hem,  at  the  same  time,  that,  if  they  pressed  for  it,  their  rents  would  be  raised  ?— Yes  I 
bare  heard  so.  ’ 

129.  Was  that  in  reference  to  the  tenants  of  very  small  farms? — No;  with  reference  to 
the  tenants  generally  upon  the  property. 

130.  With  respect  to  the  rent-charge,  what  difference  has  been  made-  to  the  tenants  by 

placing  the  rent-charge  over  the  land  ?— I cannot  speak  to  tliat,  for  I was  not  residing  much 
in  the  country  at  the  time  the  tithe  was  levied  according  - to  the  former  system,  so  that  I 
cannot  speak  to  any  change  which  may  have  taken  place.  ’ 

131.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard  to  any  measure  of  improvement  with 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  or  the  occupation  of  it.  which  you  wish  to  lay  before  the 
commissioners  ?— I think  it  is  a general  feeling,  that  without  some  security  to  the  tenant  in 
liis  holdmg,  to  encourage  him  to  lay  out  capital,  that  improvements  can  never  be  carried  on. 
m a proper  manner,_nor  indeed  to  any  extent,  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

132.  What  security  do  you  contemplate? — A security  in  the  nature  of  a lease,  or  in  a 
guarantee  that,  m case  the  tenant  should  expend  money  upon  his  fai’m,  that  the  landlord  or 
the  persons  who  might  come  after  Mm,  might  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  raise  his 
rent.  _ 1 know  that  that  feeling  prevails_  very  generaUy , and  I am  sure  that  that  feeling  is  the 
prmcipal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  greater  improvements  being  made  by  tenants  in  their  holdings 
^ 133.  Would  you  place  any  check  upon  the  indiscriminate  and  inordinate  expenditure  of 
capital  upon  small  farms  ? — 1 should  think  so,  and  reason  would  go  with  it,  otherwise  the 
tenant  n^ht  improve  his  landlord  oufof  the  property  altogether. 

134.  How  would  you  propose  to  check  it,  or  what  jurisdiction  would  you  refer  to  as  to  the 

settlement  of  the  amount  between  landlord  and  tenant,  if  there  was  no  lease  subsisting  and 
tbelaaffiord  wished  to  deprive  the  tenant  of  his  holding  ?— It  strikes  me  that  the  most 
satisfactory  way  would  be  to  leave  the  decision  of  the  natter  to  the  arbitration  of  some 
respectable  men,  who  might  be  appointed  by  both  parties,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  were  acquainted  with  the  improvements  made.  , 

135.  You  tMnk  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  tha;  description  of  title  ?— I thinlc  not. 

136.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer  ?— SpeaJ.ing  with  reference  to  the  country 
which  I undertook  to  speak  to,  I must  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  I consider  the  greater 
portion  M the  lauds  lu  that  country  pe  let  considerably  higher  than  their  value. 

13(.  You  have  spoken  of  the  duties  of  the  agents  of  absentee  proprietors  in  the  countrv 
with,  and  their  having  to  regulate  the  setting  of  fai-ras ; do  those  agents 

ODsider  themselves  authorised  to  make  any  allowances  for  improvements  by  the  tenants  ? 

i:_es,  they  have  done  so,  but  to  what  extent  I do  not  know ; they  have  done  so  as  to  some 
minor  matters.  “ 

“I  hail's  Ijbbh  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  their 

mprovements  by  having  been  ejected  from  their  land  ?— I know  one  instance,  where  a tenant 

f ■>'  years.  Ey 

years  ago  he  made  large  improvements,  bnt  subsequently  fed  mto  considerable  arrears  of 
Sb  I ® ““d  the  landlord,  be  claiming  from  bis  landlord 

Wit  m those  arrears  of  rent  for  the  sum  which  be  bad  eipended  upon  the  property 
I M r*  '‘““’"'’d  ‘hat  credit,  and  he  was  ejected.  ^ property, 

but  sLemt;^"  "i J contract  was  a mere  letting  from  year  to  year, 

on  subsequently  a letter  of  lease  had  been  given  by  a former  agent.  ® ^ ’ 

of  l«e  wl,  ™Pro-vements  ?-No.  subsequently  to  the  letting,  and  the  letter 

Jease  was  on  condition  of  his  making  these  improvements. 

2 Z 2 
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141.  Were  the  improvements  substantial  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

142.  Were  they  buildings  ? — Yes,  buildings. 

■ 143.  Do  you  knoiv  in  what  court  the  eiectment  was  tried  : was  it  at  the  uuarfoT  • 
court  ?— No,  in' the  superior  court.  ^ 

144.  Was  a defence  taken  ? — No. 

145.  Was  he  ejected  on  title,  or  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — On  title ; but  either  urn 

.was  open  to  the  landlord.  The  man  died  previously  to  the  legal  proceedings  having  concIudT 

146.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  what  proportion  the  arrears  bore  to  the  money  he  hadL  ^ 

out  upon  the  farm  ? — No,  I cannot  state  the  precise  proportion  ; but  I am  pretty  certain  h 
had  laid  out  a much  larger  sum  than  the  arrears  amounted  to.  ® 

147.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ?— No 

148.  You  are  aware  of  the  acts  which  give  power  to  the  quarter  sessions  court  to  procepd 
in  ejectment  cases  ; do  you  consider  those  acts  in  general  favourable  or  otherwise  to  ili 
landlord  or  to  the  tenant  ? — I do  not  see  much  difference  between  them.  I do  not  see  tli  f 
they  are  much  more  in  favour  of  one  than  the  other. 

\_The  witness  witJidrewi^ 

Mr.  Thomas  Bradford,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Carnbeg,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Dundalk,  in  the  countv 

of  liouth.  ^ 

2.  What  is  your  profesaon  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  over  which  your  information  extends  ? I ImOw  a 

great  deal  of  the  neighbourhood  for  miles  round. 

4.  In  what  baronies  ? — I know  the  barony  of  Upper  Dundalk  altogether,  the  baronv  of 

Lower  Dundalk,  and  the  barony  of  Louth.  ^ 

5.  What  should  you  say  was  the  general  description  of  that  country  ; is  it  chiefly  arable 
mountain,  or  grazing  land  ? — It  is  almost  all  arable,  but  there  is  a great  deal  of  mountain 
convenient  to  it ; there  is  some  part  of  the  barony  where  there  is  a good  deal  of  mountain 
ground. 

6.  It  includes  Carlingford? — Yes,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  mountain  ground  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

7.  Does  it  afford  any  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements,  such 

as  the  draining  of  waste  lands  ? — It  is  pretty  well  improved  ; there  is  a great  deal  of  dry- 
ground,  but  the  rocky  ground  is  very  difficult  to  improve ; there  is  a great  deal  of  marshy 
ground  near  here,  which  could  be  improved.  ^ 

8.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  agriculture,  is  it  improving  or  otherwise? There 

is  a great  deal  in  the  hands  of  the  lower  orders,  and  it  never  improves  with  them;  but  it  is 
more  improving  in  the  hands  of  the  large  farmers  than  it  was  some  time  back. 

9.  What  manure  do  they  generally  use  upon  it? — They  use  a great  deal  of  sea-weed 
and  sea-sand  upon  the  land  near  the  sea  shore ; but  in  this  part  of  the  country,  they  use 
almost  altogether  farm-yard  manure,  and  manure  from  Dundalk. 

10.  Are  there  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  districts  you  are 
acquainted  with  ? — There  are  farming  societies ; there  are  no  agricultural  schools. 

11.  Are  they  doing  much  in  the  way  of  improving  the  cultivation  ? — Yes,  indeed,  they 
are,  among  the  respectable  farmers ; and  they  are  striving  to  encourage  the  middling 
farmers  too,  as  well  as  they  can,  by  giving  premiums,  to  induce  them  to  strive  with  one 
another ; but  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  come  forward. 

12.  Can  you  give  us  any  notion  of  the  size  of  the  farms,  or  their  mode  of  culture?— 
There  is  a great  deal  of  difi^erence  in  the  size  of  the  farms.  I hold  313  Irish  acres  myself, 
and  there  are  many  people  near  me  who  have  not  more  than  an  acre,  or  an  acre  and  a haE 

13.  Those  who  hold  such  small  quantities  are  mostly  labourers? — Yes,  they  are  mostly 
labourers ; but  there  are  so  many  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I live,  tliat  thei'e 
is  not  half  employment  for  them. 

14.  Is  the  tillage  so  improved  in  your  neighbourhood  as  in  any  manner  to  affect  the 
demand  for  labour  ? — It  bas,  a little  ; I cannot  say  it  bas  affected  it  much,  for  half  the  people 
cannot  get  employment  at  all. 

15.  Have  those  people  who  merely  hold  half  an  acre,  or  an  acre,  any  other  employment 
than  the'land  affords  ? — No  ; and  they  cannot  employ  themselves  half  their  time  upon  tbeir 
land.  During  the  time  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholders,  the  land  was  divided  into  very 
small  portions,  which  very  materially  increased  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood. 

16.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district  ? — No,  they  are  very  scai’ce  here ; it  is 
altogether  a tillage  country,  except  where  there  are  meadows. 

1 1 . Are  there  many  farmers  in  the  district  holding  in  joint  tenancy  ? Most  of  the  lands 

I am  acquainted  with  a,re  not  held  by  lease  at  all ; they  are  nearly  all  out  of  lease.  Where 
there  are  joint  tenancies  upon  the  neighbouring  townlands,  there  is  always  a dispute  about 
the  rent— one  cannot  pay,  and  another  cannot  pay,  and  it  is  a great  injury  to  the  country. 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  in  general  fixed;  is  it  by  valuation,  or  contract  and 
agreement,  or  proposal  ? — It  is  almost  always  by  private  contract ; sometimes  proposals  are 
made,  and  there  is  a bargain  made  with  the  tenant  they  wish  to  give  it  to.  I do  not  know 
a case  where  land  is  valued ; it  is  mostly  by  proposal,  or  private  bargain. 

19.  When  it  is  set  by  proposal  in  that  way,  is  the  person  tal^en  who  offers  the  highest 

rent,  provided  he  is  a solvent  person  ? Yes. 

20.  Is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupier  ?— Yes ; there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
proposal  where  the  tenant  is  in  possession,  unless  he  is  ejected  out  of  it  altogether. 
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22.  I understood  you  to  speak  just  now  of  proposals  made  where  tenants  haye  been 

S han^rSef  " “ “ >“‘““'■'1  t“a  faSin  his 

23.  Do  you  mean,  where  they  haye  been  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  2 Whem 

ESItSI'’  ' ■'  W S 

24.  What  do  you  consider  the  usual  rent  of  averane  land  of  different  nnnih;.  9 t n 
neighbourhood  where  I live  land  is  yery  dear ; it  is®froni  £3  t to  £5  s]  m aS“  On 
the  neit  townland,  it  goes  down  to  £2  an  acre,  then  to  50». ; then  at  tL  mi  lin'  1 S 
mountain,  it  is  loss  than  that,  so  that  there  is  a great  variety  in  the  yahie  oflh  *i  a ^ 

, J;i°  rises1i?es ; S Lid  ts  “-better 

26.  What  proportion  does  the  amount  of  the  rent,  speaking  generally  over  in.  a-  * ■ i 
bear  to  the  poor  law  yalnation,  or  Mr.  Griffith’s  yalnation?—!  believe  the  lanSs^higW 
than  Mr.  Griffith  s valuation  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  It  is  let  ■ but  L s™.  % ° 

about  the  same  as  it  was  valued  forVn  the  poor  lawMlS.  V k1  w S Si?  'i 
just  about  the  same  as  what  I p^.  ’ ^ 

21.  Have  you  examined  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  of  your  own  farm  ?_I  cannot  say  that  I 
have,  but  I made  inquiry  about  it  j j.  caanoi  say  tnat  1 

28.  Is  it  much  under  the  rent  ?_Yes ; but  I cannot  say  how  much. 

29.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  rent  in  that  district  usually  demanded  ?— Six  months 

Nrmteron7h:tL  „7ML‘"%^:LT“‘'’“  “<1  whS  is  dueln 

fti;  gTt  le  “e  to  ““  i “ a<=y  «-»0‘  pny, 

30.  tie  tenant  in  that  district  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  to  raise  money 

proofs  auL^LirL^a'p^TleTLyThi;  17777“^  e"°“"  '“‘’r 

40  or  6s.  for  Z money,  and  interest  hSetZ.^rZey^S  1777  toTufltr 
ivhenfcW  are  only  getting  15s.  or  16s.  to  the  pound  ^ ^ ^ ^ ’ 

u.-fn Xrte“7l n‘7  te‘n1  “7 

it  altogether,  if  they  got  leave.  ^ ^ ^ ^ themselves  out  of 

farm  in  fcrwTyfe  ‘’“lf'7  «■=*  “ ”““’s 

%V ‘'t  W‘^-*lves  for’the  LmesS^f  Z lH;  " 

.ut“ohttZtX  Z““ 

teumtsIL“Z“ZL’’7arLThoy  ^ »f  '’ent  from  defaulting 

andauotherZSrSfLlUre  “> 

possession  of  it.  Thev  are  npv^r  ayears  rent  to  get  into 

crop  in  the  harvest  --  the 

so  anxious  to  get  the  holding  of  the  lond  +l  country  now.  People  are 

the  arrears.  ^ ^ ^ them  friends  to  come  in  and  pay  up 

lealfeSrbe^aC/1?^.  ®i?etmont  ? Yes  in  some  places  where  they  have  no 
his  rent  before,  and  get  poslession  ofTt^^^  ^ friends,  he  will  pay 

he  ejected  ; but  where  thev  b^vs  have  leases,  they  will 

Are  there  generlSlLr^^^^^^^^^^  “'’f  redeeZd. 

% are  in  m.st  fases  heYd™ 

withm.any;  they  want  to 

fcuily  fe7pIrtLC7ZlfThere  is“  Thltf’  ‘7  7 S’-J®  ?- 

‘Tw^A  “ TfZpt  on  accoZ  “ ''  ‘>““y  Pay  a 

43’  Ar1  ft  *’®  “?  account  of  ,u  particular  gale  ?—0h  yes  surely 
»S«  mauyiXmfs  IgleLZeS  “r  '“N"’  are  not 


14iS  March,  1844. 

58. 

Mr.  Thos.  BradforJ 
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Mr.  Thoa.  Bradford. 


44.  Is  the  tenure  immediately  under  tte  proprietors  or  under  middlemen  ? — I 

farms  under  a middleman,  and  I hold  the  rest  under  a proprietor ; but  there  is  not  a grest 
deal  of  land  in  th  e district  in  the  hands  of  middlemen  at  all.  _ 

45.  tVhat  is  th  e relatiye  condition  of  the  tenants  under  middlemen,  and  the  tenants  under 
proprietors ; is  th  ere  a difference,  and  which  has  the  advantage  ? — It  is  an  advantage  to  be 
under  the  proprietor.  Every  man  wishes  to  hold  under  the  proprietor. 

46.  Is  there  a material  difference  between  those  living  upon  lands  held  under  proprietors 
or  middlemen? — ^Where  there  is  only  a life  interest,  and  the  life  drops,  they  ave  satisfied  to 
hold  under  the  head  landlord. 

47.  In  the  case  of  a lease  being  out,  how  do  the  proprietors  proceed  with  respect  to  tie 
under-tenants  ; do  they  renew  to  them,  or  are  any  of  them  ^spossessed  ? — .The  parties  irbo 
live  upon  the  Ian  d,  if  there  is  a middleman,  and  the  lease  is  out,  the  tenants  in  possession 
mostly  get  the  farms  themselves  at  the  rent  they  were  paying  to  him. 

48.  Are  there  many  permanent  improvements  made  upon  the  farms  or  the  farm-houses 
with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

49.  Are  there  any  impediments  to  those  permanent  improvements,  arising  from  the  tenure 

of  the  proprietor,  or  the  nature  of  his  interest  in  it,  as  to  whether  he  holds  for  ever  or  only 
for  life  ?— I cannot  say,  in  any  case  I am  acquainted  with,  that  there  is  any  difference  in 
that  respect.  • • , , 

50.  Are  there  any  leases  held  under  corporate  bodies,  or  associated  bodies,  in  your 
neighbourhood? — No,  I do  not  think  there  are. 

51.  Are  the  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord  or  the  tenant,  or  jointly  ?-_ The 
improvements»are  mostly  effected  by  the  tenant. 

52.  Do  the  landlords  allow,  generally,  for  those  improvements  ?_Some  of  them  do,  hut 
very  few  of  them  do.  I know  a man  who  holds  a farm  upon  which  he  has  laid  out  fully 
more  than  his  interest  is  worth  in  it.  He  has  laid  out  £3,000  in  buildings,  and  one  tMng 
or  another,  and  his  lease  will  be  out  in  a few  years. 

53.  In  that  case,  has  the  landlord  contributed  nothing  ? — Not  a farthing. 

54.  Judging  from  the  past,  should  you  say,  under  the  ordinary  class  of  landlords,  in  this 
country,  that  this  man’s  improvements  will  be  brought  against  him  in  the  shape  of  an  increased 
rent,  upon  his  taking  a fresh  holding  ? — I would  be  afraid  it  would  be  let  the  higher  of  Ifis 
improvements.  * 

55.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  much  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  land,  and 
have  .y  ou  executed  any  improvements  of  that  kind  ? — I think  the  land  is  improving,  generally, 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  I live  ; it  is  farmed  now  much  better  than  it  was. 

56.  Is  there  much  draining  ? — There  is  a little,  not  much. 

57.  What  tenure  would  a man  require  to  be  remunerated  for  draining? — He  would  require 
a very  long  lease,  for  it  is  very  expensive. 

68.  Is  it  not  also  very  profitable  ?~Yes,  it  is  ; but  I see  some  draining  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  has  cost  £10  an  acre,  where  the  stone  is  so  very  difficult  to  get. 

59.  What  lease  should  a person  have  to  remunerate  him  for  that  draining  ? — He  should 
have  a lease  for  sixty-one  years,  at  least, 

60.  Taking,  generally,  large  and  small  farms,  do  you  see  much  greater  improvemenfe 
where  there  are  leases  than  where  they  are  tenants-at-will  ? — I cannot  say  that  I do.  I 
know  a farm  which  is  upon  lease  for  999  years,  and  there  is  not  such  a badly-managed  estate 
round  the  country.  It  is  let  at  a guinea  an  acre,  and  there  are  many  farms  without  leases 
which  are  much  better  managed. 

61.  Are  the  lessees  of  that  farm  under  that  long  lease  subletting  ? — Yes,  they  are  sublettiug 
every  day. 

62.  Are  they  holding  any  land  themselves  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  the  most  wretched  people 
1 see.  Upon  the  townland  which  I have  spoken  of,  there  are  many  families  who  are 
neighbours  to  those  parties,  who  are  paying  £3  or  £4  an  acre  for  their  land,  and  they  are 
much  moro  snug  and  comfortable,  and  tliat  is  their  character  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

63.  Have  those  neighbours  any  leases  who  ai’e  paying  £3  or  £4  an  acre  ? — Some  of  them 
have,  and  some  have  not. 

64.  Is  the  tenant-right  much  known  m this  district,  of  which  you  have  spoken?— Yes; it 
Is  generally  known  in  every  place  that  the  tenant  in  possession  has  a claim  beyond  every 
other  person,  except  where  large  farms  are  made.  Where  the  farms  are  smaO,  and  the 
landlords  wish  to  malre  them  larger,  then  they  knock  off  some  of  the  small  holders. 

65.  Does  the  landlord  purchase  the  tenant-right  of  the  tenant  he  ejects  ? — He  lets  hini 
go  away  with  a year’s  rent,  to  get  rid  of  him. 

66.  Does  the  tenant  who  takes  the  land  pay  him  any  thing  additional? — No,  nothing  at 
all ; but  there  are  a great  many  tenants  that  landlords  would  he  glad  to  get  rid  of  at  ayear  s rent. 

67.  Have  you  yourself  purchased  the  tenant-right  of  any  land  in  your  immediate  neigh- 

bourhood?— Yes,  I have,  I have  purchased  one  farm  by  public  auction.  I gave  £10  an 
acre  for  it.  There  is  a lease  of  very  old  lives  in  being.  And  I bought  another,  and  gave 
£5  an  acre.  The  pai'tics  were  tenants-at-will  altogether.  ,It  is  so  hard  to  get  into  posse- 
sion of  ground  here  that  a man  must  give  something  to  the  party  who  holds  it,  m oraei 
to  get  possession,  there  are  so  many  people  looking  for  it.  t j o 

68.  Is  the  same  scale  of  tenant-right  given  to  the  tenant,  when  ejected  by  the  landlord  i— 

No  ; if  he  is  behind  with  the  rent,  it  is  generally  known  what  he  is  ejected  for.  . - 

69.  Does  the  landlord,  in  that  case,  get  any  fine  ? — No ; he  sets  it  to  another  m^,  ana 
never  knew  any  thing  given  in  the  shape  of  a fine  ; hut  the  man  comes  and  says,  “ Here  is  a 
man  who  will  pay  what  is  due  for  me,”  and  then  the  landlord  sustains  no  loss. 
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70.  Is  tbat  usually  the  case,  "where  there  is  an  arrear  of  rent  ? — It  is  sotnetimes  done,  and  -14/A  March,  1844. 

jjiat  depends  upon  what  the-agent  will  allow.  Somp  agents  will  let  a man  put  another  party  

?n  nossession ; and,  if  he  gets  the  rent,  he  does  not  care  what  bargain  they  make  between  , 

Shelves.  „ M,.  Th..,B,.df.,a 

. 71.  Do  the  landlords  or  agents  generally  require  to  have  the  choice  of  the  tenant  ?— Yes, 

Ihe  landlord  always  expects  it. 

72.  Do  the  tenants  generally  apply  to  him  before  another  tenant  is  let  in  ?— He  would 
not  let  a tenant  come  in  without  that  liberty.  ... 

73.  Is  that  so  well  understood  that  the  tenant  informs  the . landlord  of  it  beforehand  •? 

Yes,  it  is  so  here.  • 

74.  Would  it  be  thought  a very  hard  case  to  eject  a man,  owing  rent,  who  had  made  any 
improvements,  without  Slowing  him  his  tenant-right.?— Yes,  it  would,  .by  the  whole  people 
in  the  neighbourhood. . They  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  a party  being  put  out. 

75.  Although  the  farm  is  in  a bad  condition? — Yes;  there- is  no  allowance  made  for  that 
at  all.  Whatever  is  the  condition  of  it,  there  is  the  same  feeling. 

75.  Has  there  been  much  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district  ? — No ; there  was  some 
hme  ago,  but  the  leases  are  going  out  fast.  , , 

77.  Have  there  been  many  cases  of  ejecting  tenants  without  compensation  for  their 
improvements  ? — They  never  get  any  compensation  for  their  improvements  where  they  are 
ejected,  that  I know  of. 

78.  Is  it  often  that  there  are  improvements  upon  which  they  could  found  a j.ust  claim  for 
compensation  ? — Yes,  sometimes ; and  I have  known  instances  where  they  should  .get 
compensation,  but  they  got  nothing. 

79.  They  got  nothing  by  being  allowed  to  sell  their  tenant-right,  or  otherwise  ?— No ; but 
it  ^together  depends  upon  the  agents  whether  they  allow  it  or  not. 

80.  Are  the  cases  frequent  where  a tenant  is  removed  from  his  land,  who  owes  no  rent 
whatever  ? — No,  very  seldom ; but  it  does  sometimes  happen,  where  the  agent  takes  offence 
at  a tenant. 

81.  Is  there  much  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  subdividing, 
not  subletting.  If  a man  has' three  or  four:  sons,  he  will  divide  the  farm  to  two  or  three  of 
them,  no  matter  how  small  it  is.  I know  a man  who  had  seven  acres,  and  he  divided  it  into 
seven  farms.  His  object  was,  to  give  each  of  the  sons  a farm,  as  he  had  no  money  to  give  them. 

82.  What  was  the  consequence  ? — They  are  all  turned  labourers. 

83.  Are  they  still  living  upon  the  land  ? — Yes,  there  are  three  or  four  of  them. 

84.  Did  the  father  hold  under  a lease  ? — Yes,  I am  almost  sure  he  did. 

85.  Have  you  ever  known  any  legal  proceedings  taken  by  the  landlord  or  agent,  to 
enforce  the  covenants  against  subdividing  ? — I do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  it  at  all. 

86.  Is  it  usual  upon  a farm  falling  out  of  lease,  for  the  landlord  to  enter  into  a commu- 
nication with  the  tenant  in  possession,  to  see  what  he  will  give  for  the  farm,  rather  than 
offer  it  to  competition  ? — Yes,  that  is  always  the  case  if  it  is  let  at  a low  rent ; when  the 
lease  is  out,  they  make  a bargain  again. 

87.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers  generally,  what  should  you  say  was  the 
condition  of  the  holders  of  large  quantities  of  land,  should  you  say  it  was  improving  ? — I 
cannot  say,  where  they  are  paying  the  full  value  for  the  ground,  that  they  are  improving  much. 

88.  With  regard  to  the  tenantrj^  holding  small  quantities  of  ground,  do  you  conceive 
that  they  are  improving  ? — No,  they  have  been  getting  poorer  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

89.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  is  that  getting  better  or  worse  ? — I 
think  it  is  getting  worse ; I never  saw  so  many  people  unemployed — they  cannot  be  all 
employed. 

90.  From  what  causes  do  you  think  that  arises?— From  their  not  getting  employment. 

It  is  a very  thickly  populated  country ; the  people  are  aU  looking  for  employment,  and  they 
cannot  get  it. 

91.  i'V’ith  respect  to  the  rent  paid  by  the  acre,  by  those  holding  small  portions  of  land, 
what  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  large  farms  ? — I think  it  is  much  about  the  same. 

92.  How  do  the  tenantry  generally  provide  for  their  children  left  at  their  death  ? — The 
father  generally  leaves  the  farm  to  the  boys,  and  leaves  sums  of  money  to  the  girls,  if  he 
has  money ; and  sometimes  he  leaves  money  to  be  paid  by  the  sons  which  the  sons  are  never 
able  to  pay. 

93.  Is  that  the  general  custom  ? — Where  they  make  a will,  or  have  any  means  at  all. 

94.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  generally  hold  their  cottages  ? — There 

are  a great  many  labourers  who  have  a bit  of  land,  which  they  have  from  their  landlords, 
and  which  they  have  with  their  houses ; the  labourers  keep  their  houses  in  repair,  but  where 
the  farmer  has  labourers  living  upon  the  land,  he  keeps  the  houses  in  repair.  It  is  the 
general  practice  with  some  farmers  to  give  them  their  houses  free,  so  long  as  the  labour 
pays  them.  ° 

95.  How  is  the  rent  usually  paid — ^in  money,  or  in  work  ? — In  work. 

usual  rate  of  wages  given  to  persons  of  that  kind,  by  the  day? — From 
11^’  j'*’’  usual  wages  in  this  country  : 10/f.  a day,  is  the  common  wages,  sometimes 

07^  T 5 iu  the  town  they  get  higher  Wcages. 

Oft  Ti  gi'^en  in  general  with  the  cottages  ? — The  farmers  give  no  land  themselves, 
thi  k labourers  provided  with  potatoes  ? — They  give  them  the  ground  they 

99.  What  rent  do  they  generally  pay  for  the  potato  ground?— From  £8  to  £12  an  acre, 
according  to  the  goodness  of  the  land.  ^ ® 
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14#S  MircA,  1844.  IQO.  Is  that  paid  for  land  manured  ? — Yes. 

101.  Is  the  land  ever  set  for  them  to  put  on  their  own  manure?— Yes  itisver 
Mr.  Tbos.  Braaford.  ^*1  neighbourhood  where  they  can  get  sea-weed,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 

where  they  can  get  manure  from  the  town.  -^unoaitj 

1 02.  What  do  they  pay  for  the  land  then  ?— Some  of  them,  when  they  labour  ft. 
will  get  It  for  £3  an  acre  when  they  manure  it  themselves.  Here  they  pay  from 

an  acre  for  land  laboured  ; the  farmers  will  draw  the  manure  for  them  mid  draw  ^ 
potatoes,  and  sometimes  they  will  make  drills  for  them,  when  they  pay  £6  an  acre 

103.  If  the  crop  is  a fair  average  crop,  is  it  beneficial  to  the  labourer  at  £8  an' 

Yes,  it  is  always  worth  a great  deal  more  than  the  rent ; the  labourers  do  not  t 
live  by  their  wages,  they  have  a profit  upon  their  potatoes,  and  upon  their  fowls  aud^^- 

104.  How  is  the  payment  of  the  potato  land  recovered  from  them,  if  the  cron  hni* 

fail? — If  the  people  who  have  taken  the  land  have  not  money  to  pay  for  it  thev  p 
potatoes  behind  them;  sometimes  they  are  not  worth  the  rent,  sometimes’thev  ar  ^ , 
more  than  the  rent.  ^ TOitfi 

105.  Do  they  thinlc  they  are  entitled  by  law  to  retain  the  crop  ?— The  labourer*  fv  , 
the  farmer  is  well  paid  if  they  leave  the  crop  behind  them. 

106.  Is  the  landlord  satisfied  under  those  circumstances  ? — No,  he  would  ratb^v  h 

money.  tlie 

1 07 . Did  you  ever  see  the  rent  attempted  to  be  recovered  where  the  land  was  not  d..  9 

Yes,  1 have.  '.'i-nugr--, 

108.  Do  they  ever  pay  any  thing  in  advance  to  the  farmer  ?— Yes,  in  some  cao..,  A 
pay  5s.  a rood  as  earnest. 

109.  Is  there  any  case  within  yonr  ImowWge  where  the  taker  of  con-acre  has  sapric™j 

the  potatoes  and  the  5s.  ?— No,  they  have  always  a relation  they  can  get  to  taiftl^ 
potatoes  off  their  hands,  if  they  cannot  pay  the  money  themselres ; they  always  mt  it  l.  i 
again  when  the  potatoes  are  sold.  J b t oace 

no.  Is  there  any  great  difference  in  the  management  of  the  different  estates  of  different 
classes  ol  persons ; for  instance,  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  and  small  pronrietnm  , a 
the  estates  of  absentees  ?— Upon  the  estates  of  absentees,  the  tenants  geier*  have  S. 
land  lower  than  where  they  are  resident.  ° ^ 

111.  Is  the  condition  of  those  estates  generaUy  better  in  consequence  of  that  low  rent? 

I declare  I do  not  think  it  is  ; I have  been  looking  at  some  estates  of  persons  not  resident 
and  I found  the  lands  were  very  low  let.  ^ ament, 

112.  What  is  the  state  of  management  upon  the  estates  which  are  held  under  the  courts  9 
Under  the  courts,  the  land  is  let  by  auction,  and  then  it  must  he  taken  at  a YcrT  creli 
rent  aboye  the  yalue  ; bnt  the  tenant  who  wants  It,  will  agree  to  pay  any  thlngSet 
than  not  get  it,  and  then  he  immediately  applies  for  a reduction  of  rent,  and  almost  alw."s 

i 13.  What  do  the  agents’  duties  generally  consist  in,  with  regard  to  properties  here  ?_ 
They  yalue  the  farms  when  they  are  to  be  let,  and  set  them  to  those  who  aie  to  take  thm 
. and  receive  the  rents,  and  hear  any  complaints  the  tenants  have  to  make  ’ 

1 1 4.  Are  there  fees  paid  on  collecting  rent,  or  to  the  bailiffs,  on  enforcing  rent  There 
are  agent  s fees  on  collecting ; they  must  be  paid.  ® 

115  Besides  the  Wnt’s  fees,  are  there  fees  paid  to  iffe  baihffs,  and  people  of  that  das.  ?_ 
No,  there  is  not  of  that  here.  The  landlord  pays  tho  bailiff,  unless  there  ‘ 
seizure  made,  and  then  there  is  2s.  6i.  a day  laid  on  if  there  is  a porsoi  ‘ 

Wish  to  pt  out. 

116.  lhat  2^.  6d.  a day  is  paid  for  the  keeper  ? Yes 

Jir  ^ required  by  the  agent  on  granting  leases  ?— I believe  not. 

cnihl  ■ 9^^^  M u ^0^  entering  upon  farms  in  the  district  of  which  you  have 

:&r„^NWbt"  “ y-  - — 

eym  *°  *''!  ““yy  proportion  does  it  bear  to  tho  rent ; liaye  you 

Sier  ltw  V ^ sometimes  it  is  a great  L 

Jilays'Ih  * Other  times ; one-half  of  the  year  it  is  high,  and  another  low,  ®It  is  not 

repSed*  “ ™ •»>  ” 

muTis K:  faeVZnirf  “ “PPlo«  "POn  the  district,  and  thou  so 

ylves'th?,T  r.f  '™T?  ■’‘“7  '“y  ™ townland  ?_Tho  cess  collector 

holS  land  * " ™ townlaud,  and  he  diyides  it  on  each  person  who 

No  boKoil,''''*  P'!™”  notification  made  of  the  amount  to  bo  leyled  on  any  townlaud  ?_ 
124  mT;  ’ T ™ “'■*  ooss  collector  cansV  it. 

of  th^u™r  I'lf  “ P"”  *“  **’“  ™ otoh  year  ?— TIio  yalnatlon 

C l?ud  for7.  , 7 ' '■oot  here ; it  is  not  much  uidor.  We  pay  6i  in 

the  pound  tor  the  valuation  each  time  it  is  collected.  ^ ^ 

I am  afraid  it  will  he  more  than  half-yearly ; they 
may  call  three  or  tour  times  a year  if  they  wish  it  j j 

nf/er  1;  hllZ  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  ?-The  gale 

after  it  is  paid.  If  the  poor  rate  is  levied  in  March,  It  is  allowed  in  the  May  rent. 


IS  a 

possession  they 
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127.  Uo  you  P^.y  ^•uy  before  that? — We  should  not  be  allowed  it  out  of  any  rent 
paid  before  that. 

^ 128.  What  difference  has  the  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the  landlord  made  to  the 
tenant  ?— It  has  made  a great  difference  to  those  wlio  have  leases.  They  are  allou-ed  twenty- 
fire  per  cent,  off,  I believe ; and  those  who  have  no  leases,  have  to  pay  the  whole  tithe,  as 
usual,  in  some  cases ; m others,  they  do  not  charge  any  tithe  at  all,  the  landlord  pays  the 

129.  Some  landlords  d,o  not  add  it  to  the  rent?— No  ; and  some  have  added  it  to  the 
rent,  and  have  charged  the  full  tithe.  Where  the  land  was  in  lease  the  tenant  would  not 
pay  it. 

130.  Is  it  levied  as  rent?— Yes,  it  is  always  levied  and  received  as  rent. 

131.  Have  you. any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  in  reference  to  the  suhieet  of 
{he  improvement  of  land,  or  the  law  and  practice  as  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ?— 
I think  it  would  be  a very  fair  thing  that  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  for  his  improve- 
ments, in  the  case  of  the  landlord  taking  the  land  from  him,  whether  at  the  end  of  his  lease 
or  otherwise. 

132.  You  speak  of  buildings?— Yes,  I speak  of  the  farm  I hold  myself.  The  man  I 
bad  it  from  laid  out  £3,000  upon  it,  and  he  has  only  twenty-three  years  to  come  of  the 
lease,  and  we  may  both  lose  it  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  landlord  is  not  bound  to 
allow  him  a farthing  for  it,  although  he  has  built  very  fine  offices  and  out-houscs. 

133.  Were  not  those  improvements  made  with  the  knowledge  that  the  lease  would  expire 
at  that  time?— Yes. 

134.  Do  you  not  consider  that  there  is  some  duration  of  tenure  which  may  repay  a 
Mnantfor  agricultural  improvements?— Yes;  but  if  a man  has  made  fences,  or  built 
houses,  he  should  be  allowed  for  them  if  the  fai'm  is  taken  from  him. 

135.  What  should  you  consider^  a fair  tenure  to  repay  a man  for  any  improvement  he 
might  make  in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm? — A shorter  lease  than  sixty-one  years  would 
pay  him  for  other  improvements  than  draining,  but  with  a wot  farm  I should  not  like  to 
begin  improvements  without  I had  a lease  for  ever.  I mean,  to  improve  it  in  the  way  in 
which  many  people  are  now  doing  it. 

136.  In  the  case  of  any  difference  between  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  the  amount  of  such 

allowance,  how  would  you  propose  that  that  should  be  settled  ?— It  should  be  settled  by 
competent  judges.  *' 

137.  What  ckss  of  people  would  they  be?— For  buildings,  I would  allow  builders  to  be 
the  judges,  and  for  any  thing  m the  way  of  improvement  upon  farms,  I would  aUow  farmers 
to  he  the  judges. 

138.  How  should  those  be  selected? — I would  propose  that  the  farmer  leaving  the  farm 

and  the  landlord  should  he  the  persons  to  select  the  judges.  “ 

139.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  possible  to  lay  down  any  very  sti’ict  rule,  applicable  to 
most  of  the  cases? — Yes,  I think  so.  It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion,  and  every  ono 
would  he  satisfied,  that  a man  holding  land,  if  ho  was  put  out,  should  bo  allowed  for  his 
improvements. 

_ 140.  Do  you  not  think  there  might  be  a cbanco  of  a person  executing  very  extensive 

improvements,  which  might  not  he  very  beneficial  to  the  person  succeeding  him  ? Yes  ; but 

there  would  not  be  much  danger  of  that,  if  he  was  sure  to  lose  it  at  tho  end  of  the  time : 
but  if  a-  man  wp  to  expend  money  in  that  way,  let  him  put  up  with  the  loss  of  the 
improvement,  if  it  was  not  beneficial  to  the  property. 

you  provide  in  the  case  of  a renewal  whore  improvements  have  been 
made,  that  the  rent  should  be  settled  between  the  two  parties  ?— I do  not  think,  whore  there 
isatwenty-one  years’  lease,  that  the  rent  should  be  increased ; if  he  takes  it  fairly  for  twenty- 
one  years,  I do  not  see  how  the  landlord  could  expect  any  increase  of  rent  at  the  end  of 
me  twenty-one  years. 

■n'bether  he  takes  it  fairly  ?— One  landlord  may  set  land  too 
clieaply,  others  may  put  too  high  a rent  upon  the  land. 

143._To  the  maQ  who  has  set  it  too  cheaply,  you  would  give  an  increase  of  rent  ?— He 
Das  a right  to  look  for  it  in  that  case.  . 

rise  ft  subject  of  arbitration,  do  you  think  there  should  bo  a difference,  in  the 

wlie  ^ ^ improvements  having  only  seven  years  to  run,  and  those  tenants 

tourteen years  to  run? — Yes;  but  tlicre  arc  lasting  improvements  which  would 
ofit  ^ condition,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  than  they  were  at  the  beginning 

nf  !bf  in  all  cases,  to  compensate  the  tenant  by  a prolonsation 

be  pay  him  in  money?— Yes;  the  landlord  should  not 

De  compdled  to  pay  the  tenant,  if  he  chose  to  give  up  the  farm. 

the  tPiian+°  consider  that  it  would  he  more  equitable  for  this  course  to  bo  pursued ; that 
ai-bitratfti-a  improvement,  should  serve-notice  upon  his  landlord,  and  that 

allowed  frt  decide  what  the  value  would  be  ?— I think  he  should  bo 

147  F improvements  at  his  own  risk. 

risk,  if  tho  landlord  might, 


pay  oi^iigod  to  pay  for  them  ? — I would  not  compel  the  landlord- 

y Y “ ’ 

es  • lip  contemplate  the  landlord  paying  for  them,  if  he  at.temnter]  to  incrpa.«iR  the-  vAn*  ? 

14Q  Tf  increase  the  rent  upon  the  buildings. 

• ti  the  landlord  is  to  be  rcstramp,d  nnfiiTur  n,  r!i.ni-n.p 


1 IS  to  be  restrained  putting  a charge,  on  account  of  the  buildings,  it  i; 

3 A 
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but  fair  that  he  should  have  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  tenant  to  put  up  these  buildings  9 ' 
I think  it  very  fair  there  should  be  notice. 

150.  Do  you  think  that  the  interests  of  both  parties  would  be  more  bkely  to  be  fair] ; 
considered  by  arbitrators,  if  the  tenant  was  not  in  the  condition  of  a person  about  to  lea  ^ 
Ids  farm  ? — No  ; I tldnk  it  would  be  about  the  same  ; but  if  the  tenant  was  about  to  be  m t 
out  of  the  farm,  he  ought  to  bo  allowed  for  his  improvements.  ^ 

[ The  witness  witkdreiv.'] 


Friday,  15th  March,  1844. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Lennon,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  What  is  your  profession? — I am  parish  priest  of  the  parish  of  Upper  Creggan ; part 
of  it  is  in  the  county  of  Louth,  but  the  greater  part  is  in  tne  county  of  Armagh  ; there  is 
one  congregation  in  Louth. 

2.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  with  wliich  you  are  most  particularly  acquainted?— 
The  extent  of  the  district  I am  most  particularly  acquainted  with  is,  I think,  about  six  miles 
square.  I have  resided  in  the  district  for  the  last  nineteen  years  and  upwards. 

3.  Is  that  the  parish  of  Upper  Creggan  ? — Y es.  _ 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  population  of  that  district ; is  it  populous  or 
not  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  populous  ; the  population  of  the  parish  is  about  1 1,000  souls.  There 
is  another  district  of  country  that  I know  pretty  intimately,  not  however,  so  well  as  Upper' 
Creggan  ; it  comprises  the  parishes  of  Forkhill,  Upper  and  Lower,  and  the  paidsh  of  Upper 
KiHovy. 

5.  Wliat  barony  is  Forkhill  in  ?— The  greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Orior, 
county  Armagh. 

6.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  country  as  to  tillage  ? — The  way  that  I answer 
that  is,  that  the  land  is  for  the  most  part  of  a mountainous  description,  having  been  reclaimed 
and  rendered  productive  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 

7.  Does  it  afford  any  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements? — It  is 
still  capable  of  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements. 

8.  Do  I understand  that  there  is  a large  portion  of  that  mountainous  district  still  unre- 
claimed ? — There  is  a good  deal  of  it  unreclaimed  still ; the  people  are  every  year  reclaiming 
spots  of  it. 

9.  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  that  district ; is  it  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in 
what  particulars  ? — There  are  no  farming  societies,  or  schools  of  agriculture ; still  there  is 
a very  visible  improvement  in  the  system  of  cultivating  the  soil,  particularly  as  regards 
draining,  and  the  use  of  lime  iu  connexion  therewith  ; and  their  judicious  rotation  of  crops, 
and  industry  in  collecting  manure,  making  compost  for  the  purpose  of  manure,  and  burning 
the  land,  with  a view  of  procuring  ashes,  which  arc  found  on  some  soils  a good  substitute  for 
animal  manure. 

10.  From  what  do  you  consider  that  the  improvement  in  the  general  state  of  agriculture 
arises  ; what  do  you  consider  the  cause  of  it  ? — I think  of  late  years  it  has  been  very  much 
owing  to  the  improved  habits  in  industry  of  the  people ; and  is  again  owing  a good  deal  to 
the  temperance  movement. 

11.  Is  this  burning  of  land  to  wliicli  you  have  alluded,  done  with  the  consenf  of  the 
proprietors  ? — I heard  that  some  proprietors  were  not  pleased  with  the  burning  of  the  land ; 
but  generally  speaking  in  these  districts  there  are  a great  many  bogs,  and  it  is  beneficial 
rather  than  otherwise.  The  bogs  do  not  produce  unless  they  are  burnt  off,  and  the 
proprietors  do  not  object  to  that;  but  in  tlie  clay  grounds,  the  proprietors  are  not  well 
pleased  with  it.  I have  not  heard  of  any  prohibitions. 

12.  Is  the  burning,  generally,  of  mountain  land  preparing,  to  be  improved,  or  in  the 
low  lands  ? — In  the  low  lands,  the  bogs  skirt  the  farms  of  different  holders,  and  they  hum 
the  edge  of  the  bog  ; and  that  assists  them  too  in  reclaiming  the  ground,  by  binning  what  is 
conceived  to  be  too  much  bog.  It  helps  to  reclaim  the  bog  land,  and  serves  the  other  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  manure. 

13.  Can  you  give  any  general  idea  of  the  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of 
culture? — Yes,  I can.  There  are  very  few  large  farms  in  this  district,  indeed,  I may  say 
scarcely  any,  with  the  exception  of  a few  people  who  have  got  leases  a long  time  ago— leases 
renewable  for  ever.  The  general  run  of  farms  is  very  small ; I would  say  that  the  general 
average  is  from  five  to  twenty  Irish  acres,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  is  under  ten ; 
and  in  the  district  of  Forkhill  and  Killcvy,  the  greater  number  is  under  five  acres.  It  is 
not  by  farming  the  people  live,  but  by  dealing ; they  look  upon  their  holdings,  or  little, 
farms,  as  rather  a lodging  and  resting  place  ; and  they  pay  rent  chiefly  by  dealing.  They 
go  to  England  to  labour ; and  many  of  them  purchase  various  articles,  and  go  tiirough  the 
country  with  them,  such  as  oranges  and  lemons,  &c.  ; others  buy  pigs,  cattle,  &c.,'  and 
exchange  goods  in  various  ways. 

14.  Is  there  a large  population  that  support  themselves  in  that  way? — They  do  not  all, 
do  so,  but  the  people  who  have  small  holdings  under  five  acres,  have  dealings  in  some  way , 
they  dc.nl  in  pigs  and  different  things — they  are  jobbers  in  various  ways. 

15.  '' ) bat  are  the  usual  green  crops,  or  artificial  grasses? — The  way  the  landis  generally 
cropped  js  this, — they  have  first  a potato  crop  ; after  which,  oats ; and  in  a for  instances,  m 
the  hotter  sort  of  soil,  barley  after.  If  the  land  be  iii  good  condition,  they  generally  take  a 
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second  crop  of  oats  which  is  not  the  host  system.  I tl.ink ; then  artificial  grass  seed  is 
soirn,  geoerally  speaking— it  is  not  always  done.  ^ 

16.  Is  that  sown  with  the  oats  ?— Ye.s,  with  the  second  crop  of  oats.  Tiie  intention  is  to 
le,  it  oat  as  pastmn  for  a season,  after  winch  the  land  is  allowed  to  remain  in  pa  taro  for 
two  or  throe  seasons,  after  winch  the  s.ame  coarse  is  adopted.  A better  svsterS  tiUaie 
aod  some  encouragement  to  improToment  tn  that  w.ay,  would  hare  a most  beneficial  Jla  S 
regard  to  the  demand  for  khonr  and  employmont-the  great  desideratum  ef  the  Irish 
jeor-for  the  want  ef  employment,  is  the  greatest  want  we  hare.  With  regard  to  the 
demand  for  employment.  I would  state,  that  the  uncertainty  ef  the  tenure  is  a complete 
tamer  in  the  way  of  any  improvement  m tins  respect,  I should  hare  first  stated  Diat 
there  are  no  leases  ; they  are  all  tenants-at-will,  and  are  afraid  to  make  any  imprerlent 
from  the  praotice  adopted  m respect  to  them.  I could  mention  a circamstaLe  fn  prorf  3 
that;  it  m within  a mile  or  two  of  whore  I lire.  .The  tenants  hare  not  ploughed  their  land 
yet,  l«h  March ) m consequence  of  the  agent  drawing  straight  linos  across  the  £ ■ t3s 
WB  in  thq  oecapation  of  a middleman  til  lately,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  prowietoi 
and  ho  will  not  let  the  people  work  m their  farms  until  they  hare  clem-ed  the  re™  „p 
toIastNorember  ; until  they  become,  what  is  unusual  in  my  neighbourhood,  that  is  Enrfish 
teniints.  He  gmes  m some  cases  the  land  of  the  man  who  laboured  well  last  year,  to  th^mau 
wlio  labelled  111  I but  he  will  not  let  them  labour,  or  point  out  the  farm,  till  thL  pay  the  3nT 
II.  Is  tho  rent  due  from  the  middleman,  or  from  the  tenants  under  hi3?LW  w ' 
eipwod  wo  or  three  years  ago  and  he  wdl  not  show  any  man  his  farm  until  he  draws 
sfraighthnes  across  It  as  ho  wishes.  The  people  are  very  poor,  and  many  cannot  do  it  and 
tjer  hare  sold  off  al  their  stock  and  borrowed  money,  too,  for  fear  of  getting  abad  Vision 

h'w  land  "annot^ectlo  get  a 

P^P’aint  hare  they  made  of  any  arrangement  made  with  the  landlord  P—Tho 
great  Iwdship,  they  cenceire,  is.  that  it  is  all  a rocky  soil;  they  cannot  sink  ditches  t 
„tag  then-  fonoes  but  they  must  remove  stone  walls,-and  the/  are  very  broad  in  L3 
two  yards  broad,  and  some  of  them  four  or  fire  feet  high, -and  the/  must  reiore  th3e  w3is’ 
m order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  landlord,  at  their  own  cost,  a/d  at  tremendouriaW 
In  some  cases  they  must  put  back  those  stone  w-alls,  or  ditches,  two  or  three  porAes  f33 
whore  they  stad  at  present ; and  it  would  take  one  or  two  men  a quarter  or  hdf  a yea/  to 
remeve  those  ditches  from  where  they  are  to  whore  it  is  marked  out  they  are  to  be  S no 
benefilwin.be  derived  to  the  tenant  m the  meantime.  It  is  merely  the  ramoring  3w“l  ■ 
ll  was  makmg  a diteh,  he  might  get  out  what  would  be  nsefnl.  emoymg  a wall , it 

19.  Were  the  farms  of  the  under-tenants  much  mixed  together ; did  they  hold  hr 
a separate  agreement  under  the  middleman,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?-They  we/e  seplate 
agreements ; tkey  do  not  hold  the  land  in  common  nt  nil  A r,A  were  separate 

would  not  be  a gr/at  deal  of  difi’eren/  i/  the™e  mf/d^  m ““‘'T  “ 

the  townland,  and  the  men  had  aTay  nt7tl/rf/r  tiler 

W But  hero  the  roads  lead  to  or/^  maXhJSg  “ 

S Sr/Lfd^liS  /ly/ff™'"  ”■  “ »- 

~ -ytwoor  three 

•ly  compensation  to  a man  trho  hns/®b!ad  lot  ” ■ 

25.  How33tW  a synld  draw  lots  for  the  separate  holdings  ? — No. 

aeasnrod,  the  lot  is  shown/o/ite  'T  1 “o  Utely  to  get  a good  or  bad  lot  ?_Aftor  it  is 

fcir  rent ; tL  i/preX  am  n/'  ”i‘  "abaaa  « ‘ill  they  hare  paid 

purpose  of  seonriug  good  grnnj:  **““  “““y  P™n  to  the  bailiff,  for  tho 

Hi  twn  ?-He‘  is  not  far  from 

agent  ““  "mghbonrhood  ; ho  ,s  not  far  from  it.  His  brother  is  the 

ioMMs°tom.'"‘’  ™“’'  '''’■y  from  it;  ho  lives  not  more  than  a mile 

*;t3s'3o3m/°mitfa™  speaking  of  from  the  town?_About  seven 

29.  Did  the  “““array  from  the  property. 

* j he  did  not  holdZ™  portion  of  this  farm  at  the  expiration  of  tho  lease  ?_ 

““doafto  middleman  boon  continued  ?—Yos ; there 
fimo  tea  acras  •''1  thS™"  ‘Imy  arerage 

clues,  i think,  there  are  very  few  aboye  that. 

3 A2 


March,  I8‘(4. 
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32.  Do  you  thlnlc  that  a family  could  support  themselves  upon  five  acres  of  that  land 
■without  any  jobbing  ? — They  are  a very  industrious  people,  and  they  support  themselves’ 
They  are  not  jobbers  ; they  support  themselves  by  labour,  and  are  very  excellent  labourer' 

.33.  Have  they  the  means  of  getting  any  labour  in  addition  to  their  labour  on  their  own 
farms  ? — No,  indeed.  Tlierc  is  a good  deal  of  bog  convenient  to  it.  They  are  in  the  halifc 
of  di’a'wing  turf  into  this  town.  That  and  feeding  pigs  up  to  this  time  were  the  great  means 
of  paying  the  rent. 

34.  Are  they  still  permitted  to  sell  the  turf? — Yes,  and  they  are  charged  for  it.  Thev 
had  the  bog  free  up  to  these  two  or  three  years  past,  and  they  are  now  charged  at  the  rate 
of  £4  an  acre. 

35.  Plad  they  the  hog  free  under  the  middleman? — Yes,  and  the  tenants  too,  under  the 
proprietor  ; but  they  are  now  charged.  The  bogs  have  been  surveyed,  and  they  are  charged 
I think,  at  the  rate  of  £4  per  acre. 

36.  But  allowed  to  sell  the  turf  ?— Yes.  There  is  a great  quantity  of  bog;  there  is  no 
fear  that  it  will  run  out. 

37.  Were  they  allowed  to  sell  when  they  had  the  hog  free  ? — Yes,  they  -n^ere. 

38.  Did  those  people  hold  by  lease  under  the  middleman,  or  were  they  tenants-at-irill 
under  him  ? — I am  not  very  sure  about  that.  I think  they  had  leases  under  the  middleman. 

39.  Arc  there  any  grazing  farms  in  the  district? — None,  properly  speaking,  grazing. 
On  these  small  farms,  the  people  generally  keep  a cow  or  two,  and  malce  butter  to  assist  fn 
paying  their  rent ; but  thci*c  are  no  farms,  properly  speaking,  called  grazing  farms. 

40.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  generally  fixed  in  this  country  ; is  it  by  private  contract 
or  proposal,  or  is  there  generally  a valuation? — The  rent  is  laid  on  by  the  acre.  The 
amount  of  acreahle  rent  generally  is  fixed  by  the  landlord  himself,  or  by  the  landlord  and 
agent,  where  an  agent  is  employed ; sometimes  a valuator  is  also  engaged,  who  is  also  a land 
surveyor.  His  business  is  chiefly  to  ascertain  the  qiuintity  of  land  on  each  farm,  with  the 
outcome  or  reclaimed  land.  There  is  generally,  at  the  expiration  of  a lease,  one  or  two,  or  in 
some  instances,  more  acres,  that  have  been  reclaimed,  by  burning  and  cutting  away  the  turf; 
and  in  rocky  lands,  places  which,  at  the  first  setting  of  the  land,  were  completely  wild  and  waste, 
there  is,  generally,  a piece  taken  in  every  year,  and  planted  with  potatoes.  By  quarrying 
and  taking  away  tlie  stones,  they  inaketlie  land  productive  that  was  before  worth  nothing.  That 
is  added  to  the  farm  at  the  e.xpiratiou  of  the  leases.  It  is  the  valuator’s  business  to  re-value  all 
that,  and  then  the  reclaimed  ground  is  added  to  the  original  holding.  In  order  to  give  a notion 
of  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  duty  of  this  man,  I should  say  that  the  duty  of  a person  em- 
ployed as  a valuator  seems  to  bo  more  as  an  applotter,  fixing  the  relative  value  of  the  respec- 
tive holdings  on  the  estate,  rather  than  determining  the  real  or  abstract  acreable  value  of 
the  land.  I conceive  that  the  landlord  fixes  the  rent,  and  that  the  duty  of  the  valuator  is 
to  apportion  it. 

41.  Do  you  mean  fixing  the  I’cnt  upon  the-townland  or  tlie  farms  ? — For  the  farms  upon 
the  estate. 

42.  Are  they  to  build  now  bouses  on  these  new  allotments  ? — Where  a man  is  put  on  a 
lot,  a good  way  from  his  old  allotment,  he  is  to  build  a new  house,  which  is,  I conceive,  a 
great  hardship  upon  the  poor  man. 

43.  What  is  the  usuixl  rent  of  average  lands,  of  difi'erent  qualities  ? — Land  capable  of 
producing  barley  is  usually  rented  at  from  30s.  to  50s,,  according  to  the  quality  thereof; 
land  capable  of  producing  oats  only,  from  20s.  to  30s. 

44.  What  proportion  do  you  conceive  the  rent  bears  to  the  poor  law  and  government 
valuations  ? — The  government  valuation  is  a good  deal  lower  than  the  poor  law  valuation. 
With  many,  the  rent  is  nearly  double  the  poor  law  valuation ; and  with  respect  to  other 
instances,  I know  from  the  poor  people  themselves,  that  they  pay  the  rate  in  the  first  instance, 
and  when  they  go  to  settle  the  I'ent,  they  get  the  whole  of  the  rate,  in  some  cases,  and  in 
some  instances,  6cf.  or  Is.  more  than  they  paid. 

45.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  of  those  people  ? — People  of  this  description  have  farms 
of  from  five  to  twelve  acres. 

46.  Have  you  compared  the  poor  rate  valuation  at  all  with  what  you  conceive  to  be  the 
fair  setting  value? — I know  how  the  property  stands  upon  which  I live.  The  landlord’s 
rent  and  the  setting  value  are  much  the  same.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Ball. 

47.  Do  you  hold  any  land  yourself? — Yes. 

48.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — Ten  acres,  or  thereabouts. 

49.  Are  the  lands  you  have  spoken  of  in  the  same  union  and  under  the  same  valuation 

where  the  tenants  receive  more  than  they  pay  ? No  ; the  county  of  Louth  part  joins  this 

union,  but  a great  deal  is  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  We  have  two  districts  which  are  in  tliis 
union,  and  two  others  in  the  union  of  Castleblaney. 

50.  Is  there  a difference  between  the  valuations  of  the  t'wo  ? I really  do  not  know  how  it 

stands  ; I do  not  think  there  is  ranch  difference  in  the  county  of  Armagh  r in  the  valuation 
of  both,  they  arc  pretty  much  t!ic  same  as  regards  the  poor  law  valuation.  I think  the  poor 
law  valuation  was  taken  without  much  pains,  for  this  reason,  that  persons  whose  lands  wei'O 
valued  very  high,  served  notice  upon  the  valuator;  and  in  every  case  where  they  served  a 
notice,  they  were  reduced  very  considerably ; and  where  the  people  neglected  to  serve  the 
notice,  the  valuation  made  was  allowed  to  stand.  Where  they  served  a notice,  and  got  a 
hearing  of  their  case,  tlic'y  were  generally  reduced  very  considerably ; indeed,  I may  almost 
say  universally,  tlic  rent  is  higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation.  I do  not  think  there  is  more 
than  one  exception. 

51.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  in  that  district?— 
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part  of  the  country  there  is  a running  half-year.  The  payment  of  a year’s  rent  is  usually  ISiJ  1844. 

denjanded  bettreen  the  months  ot  Septemboi’  and  November.  They  pay  by  the  year  — — 

mostly.  At  the  time  I speak  of,  when  the  rent  is  demanded,  there  are  three  half-years  t>  » 

geoerally  due,  the  running  half-year  and  a year’s  rent.  The  year’s  rent  is  demoded  I^ennon. 

between  September  and  November  generally.  Sometimes  they  are  not  able  to  pay  till  after 

Christmas ; and  where  they  are  exact  m the  payment,  the  people  suffer  very  much  They 

are  obliged  to  sell  the  produce  of  their  farms  at  a very  great  disadvantage  when  the 

markets  are  low.  It  is  from  oats  at  that  time  that  they  generally  pay  their  rent  and 

generally  the  oats  are  very  low  between  September  and  November.  There  is  a glut  in  the 

market,  and  the  number  of  buyers  is  reduced.  People  must  sell,  and  they  suffer  very  much 

on  that  account.  *' 

52.  Have  they  not  a great  advantage  in  the  weight  of  the  oats  at  that  time  ?—I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  so  much  advantage ; there  rnust  be  some,  certainly,  but  there  is  a great 
disproportion  between  the  rate  of  the  market  then  and  afterwards— at  least  there  has  been 
for  the  last  few  years.  I have  known  a great  many  instances  where  the  sale  of  their  crop 
does  not  make  up  the  rent,  when  the  lands  are  let  high,  and  the  people  suffer  much  from 
beinff  obliged  to  go  to  the  usurers. 

53.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest  paid  to  the  usurers?— Tlie  rate  is  frightful  • they 
generally  pay  from  4s.  to  5s.  for  the  loan  of  £1  for  five  or  six  months  ; and  if  they  buy  as 
they  do  very  frequently,  corn  and  meal  for  the  summer,  I think  the  rate  of  interest  is'^still 
worse. 

54.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaultin'^  tenants ’— 

The  rent  is  usually  recovered  by  distraining,  and  by  ejectment  process. 

55.  Which  is  the  more  usual  mode  ?— On  some  properties  it  is  by  distrainino-,  and  on 
other  properties  it  IS  always  by  ejectment.  The  people  suffer  very  much  by  these  eject- 
ments, and  I think  the  distraining  plan  is,  on  the  whole,  hotter  for  the  tenantry.  There  is 
another  system  of  seizure ; there  are  some  properties  where  the  crops  are  seized  before 
they  are  cut,  and,  when  they  arc  cut,  the  people  will  not  bo  allowed  to  mako  any  use  of 
them  until  security  is  given  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  due,  and  that  sccui'ity  must  be  the 
security  of  a person  who  does  not  live  upon  the  property. 

56.  Is  that  done  where  there  is  only  half  a year’s  rent  due  ?— It  is  done  where  there  is 
a year’s  rent  due.  I have  known,  last  harvest,  on  one  townland  that  the  crops  had  been 
seized,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  mako  any  use  of  thorn  till  they  gave  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  rent.  Keepers  were  put  on  the  property  which  had  been  sized, 
at  a cost  01  2s.  6a.  a day,  till  they  gave  security  for  the  payment  of  the  rent.  The  poor 
people  came  in  to  the  agent  in  this  town,  and  the  shopkeepers  who  kneiv  them  became 
security  ; and  they  not  only  had  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  rent  due,— and  it  is  an  awful  rent 
considering  the  nature  of  the  soil,— but  they  had  to  pay  2s.  5d.  for  the  keeper’s  fees. 

57.  At  the  rate  of  2s.  Qd.  a day  ? Yes.  ^ 

68.  Do  I understand,  that  the  mode  of  seizing  the  growing  crops  is  a usual  mode  of 
recovering  the  rent  upon  each  estate,  or  that  it  is  the  mode  where  the  tenant  has  run  into 
unusual  arrear?— No  ; it  is  for  the  rent  of  the  current  year. 

59.  Is  that  a practice  often  had  recourse  to  ? — Yes,  upon  the  property  I speak  of  for 
many  years.  ^ c j c j 


60.  Do  they  seize  annually  ?— Yes.  In  the  month  of  September.  They  seize  when  the-i 
clam  tile  rent.  If  they  have  an  opinion  that  the  tenant  is  not  very  solvent,  they  do  it  ir 
barest, _ and  afterwards,  jf  the  rent  is  not  paid  at  tho  time  specified  it  is  ordinarily  whei 
the  Christmas  rent  m required ; and  if  they  do  not  pay  it,  they  are  seized  upon,  and  the 
cost  ot  the  keeper  is  charged  upon  them,  till  they  give  the  security  I have  mentioned. 

01.  yet  you  consider  the  proceeding  by  distress  is  better  than  by  ejectment  ?— Yes  • 
It  is  better  for  the  tenants.  ° J 

62.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over, against  the  tenants  ?— Yes,  they  are  always 
7oik  ^ mention  a case  of  very  long  standing  arrears.  I think  before  the  year 
^ pfoperty,  at  the  time  of  the  war,  when  land  was  very  high,  was  let  at  an  extra- 
and  afterwai-ds  the  landlord  found  it  was  quite  unfmr  to  charge  the  people  that 
_ ’•  ^ before  that  reduction  was  given,  a considerable  arrear 

incurred.  The  landlord  never  asked  for  those  arro.ars,  but  he  let  them  remain  over, 
frequently  that  the  landlord  desired  him  to  go  to  him,  in  order  that 
the  property  and  blot  out  those  arrears.  The  proprietor  was  a 
Ifint  ntr  ^ ^ ^e^^eate  state  of  healtli,  and  ivhen  tho  agent  wont  he  was  not  in  a state  to 

the  agent  could  not  go  to  him,  and  the 
k-  the  arrears  were  blotted  out.  His  name  was  Major  Eastwood ; ho 
a llfA  ^ young  woman,  and  at  his  death  ho  bequeathed  to  her 

accrued  flnp?,n?  P.'’®P®^ty.  She  got  married  afterwards,  and  the  arrear  which  had 

huslmifl  time, .was  held  over,  and  it  stood  against  the  tenantry.  On  her  late 

arrears  dL  of  tlie  property,  he  made  them  pass  their  security  for  the  old 

I am  Riir«  tL  + hehevc  some  of  them  paid,  and  with  respect  to  others,  it  is  held  over;  and 
the  arrears  n '"'ill  not  be  able  to  pay  ; and,  generally  speaking,  as  far  as  I know, 

63  Ar  .f  ^ he  blotted  out. 

tbere  Is  nt  *’oocmts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  day  ? — Where 
this  nrnnerf  1 the  receipts  are  ou  accouiit.  I cannot  speak  particularly  as  to 

receint  is  nn'^’  7 other  properties,  where  the  rent  is  not  paid  for  a year,  tho 

64  Is  tb  . h he  agent  merely  acknowledges  that  so  much  was  paid  at  such  a time. 

® enure,  m general,  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many  who 


See  Mr.  E.  Courlnet/'s 
Evidence, 

/Oh>.  ^op'i^ 
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]5/i  JM,  1844.  hold  a,  mldJlajian  ?_The  )aml,  .almost  umversally,  is  at  will.  I liave  not 

59,  . being  granted  lor  the  last  nineteen  years  and  upwards ; in  most  cases  it  ie  ^ 

Rev.  Mich.  Lennon.  ptopnetor  immediately;  but  in  a great  many  instances,  under  middlemen  T n ■ 

‘ *>“  proprietors  immediately.  ' ““  ‘>>e 

65.  Which  do  you  eoneeire  to  be  the  best  oil— the  tenants  under  the  pronrietnrv 
tent, nts  under  middlemen  ?-The  condition  of  the  tenants  under  the  proprietors  be, 
that  of  those  under  middlemen.  This  uncertain  mode  of  tenure  has  the  lunvt  tlian 
ofleetupon  the  condition  of  the  tenants;  it  takes  away  all  stimulus  to  lmro!em?,“““ 
tends  to  the  subdivision  of  the  farm.s,  for  this  reason — that  the  tenant,  having  saved 
whereby  he  could  provide  otherwise  for  his  family,  divides  the  farm  betweei  two 
of  them  generally.  It  also  renders  the  payment  of  rent  very  insecure, 


66.  Do  you  observe  a greater  tendency  to  subdivide  amongst  tenantmat-wlll  than  cm 
those  who  have  leases ?_I  do  not  exactly  know;  we  have  scarcely  an7l2s“ZrS 


1 If  — -I  'JW  liOl  exactly  know;  we  Have  scarcely  any  leasp<i  K,  <•  ij 

leases.  If  there  were  leases,  I think  there  would  scarcely  be  such  a tendency  to 
If  there  were  leases,  at  a mederate  rent,  a man  conld  save  a little,  and  edueme  hZf"''-?"' 
and  put  some  of  t hcni  to  trades,  and  give  his  holding  to  one.  But,  as  there  ie  no  Z 
and  they  generally  hold  at  will,  they  have  no  moans  of  providing  for  the  resrof  it“' 
faindy  m any  way,  by  giving  the  girls  marriage  portions,  or  by  patting  the  boys  to  trS™ 
SO  that  they  might  shift  for  themselves,  or  go  to  America.  ^ trades, 

67.  Do  yon  conceive  that  a larger  rent  is  paid  for  that  tennro-at-'will,  ora  smaller 
than  would  be  given  for  land  upon  lease  ?_I  think  a larger  rent  is  paid  for  We  f.T 
the  people  would  scarcely  take  a lease  at  the  rout  they  pay  now,  though  I ha™  Z l‘ 

siz:zStTonr“  's™ 

68.  Are  there  any  particnlar  facilities  for  Improvements  upon  land  or  buildinra  er 

there  amy  impediments  to  them,  which  arise  out  of  the  iuterest  of  the  proprktofr  leave  ' 
for  instance,  whore  a man  holds  an  estate  for  life  only,  contradistin|niLd  from  Z ' ' 
holding  It  m foe  ?-A  short  interest  of  that  kind  is  an  impediment  to  improvemoms  „n  h ? 
the  proprietor  feels  no  interest  in  it;  where  tliat  is  the  case,  the  object  oniie  poZn  hnW  ’ 
the  land  is  to  get  wha  ho  can  from  the  tenants,  during  his  term  of  it  I S th.Z  ® 
grea,t  impodimont  in  the  way  of  improvements,  and  that  a person  Wding  the  land  i„  V 
would  be  mneh  more  amvious  that  the  land  should  be  improved.  ® " 

^ 69.  Have  any  permanent  improvements  boon  effected  by  the  landlord  or  tenant 
jointly,  or  by  whicli  party  ?_Pormaiient  improvements,  under  the  oxlstine  state  nf ’tl 
relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  are  entirely  out  of  the  onestiou  ife  taf,  f 
unable,  and  the  landlords  .seem  unwilling,  to  incur  any  oinonditiirp  for  tlit™  * ** 

my  humble  opiuiou,  the  properly  understood  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant 

and  idonlieal,  and  any  imehoration  of  the  condition  of  the  tenant  wfll  uMmZelv  Znesl 
.both  parties  oqnally  ; and  not  only  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  but  eXv  sedW 
ever  oT  i *■=  “g*htmul  interest  the  p7osp^^^  rf 

anrwh?uZ|io7enjryrZwaZt2  V 

for  his  ^ a tenant,  wonld  be,  m your  opimon,  a fair  remuneration 

inents  made  TlnFlono'e,.  ih  1 .g^T^'b  iiPdR  ^^Pta^lten  of  the  term,  for  the  improve. 

Ta  L reni  beVireerfL  1 , Z tenant,  it  thLent 
given  to  a tenant  for  nil  hi  ■ tj’  ^ ®bpiration  of  a lease,  a fair  compensation  were 
tZntv  or  twenZ  oZ  vlr  “d  improvements,  during  the  lease,  i think  about 

Zfoy  durinrS  temething  of  that  kind,  wonld  be  suffleient.  A man  might 

compensation  for  the  +'  benefit  from  his  own  outlay,  provided  he  got  some 

vvoTdbf  emmdvfZ'^  ‘’®“ted  during  the  tetaney;  but!  think  it 

rpelin  “in  refXrt™  o X °'i“  gS  Borne  remuneration.  I am 

a farm  of  land  worth  if  1 ^’stiict — it  is  a mountainous  district;  and,  if  a mau  takes 

Z“s  4d  i7oZ  -‘Z  ™'bes  it  worth  £2  an  acre,  at  the  end  of  twenty 

te  eXtZ^peXZZrZ^^ttZjd” 

could  not°cZoeZ°  a'rfc  sZ™®*  "'“S  longer  than  twenty  years,  ho 

or  it,  ™“de,  would  compensate  Uni 


for  it  without  reoelvirn.  improvement  has  been  made.  Would  com,. - 

gradually  make  the  imnrovZ  at  the  e.xpiration  of  the  term  ?~He  would 

the  landZl  at  once  ■ when  bZZ.'  Zf  ”“P''oying  every  year ; a poor  man  cannot  improve 


the  land  all  at  once ; when  lie  »“ts'  into  uoT°™®  “ P"”' 

much  improvement,  if  he  has  n®t  much  cSal  V ' 1 ”i  "7  !f  “1?“ 

the  savino-  of  one  vonr  +r>  nr,  *i  ^ ™ It  is  by  gradually  improving,  and  adding 

and,  if  he^<vets  a le^^e  fo^  * ^ converting  it  into  capital,  that  he  can  make  a profit; 

from  the  improvements,  and-  it  VoXtalltlle  eif " 7 7"  >"  ”/ 

years.  wouiu  oo  nttle  enough  if  he  were  to  get  a lease  for  thirty 

umyersally  good-wdi,  prevalent  in  the  district  ?~It  is ; it  is  nearly 
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14.-  In  Loutli,  as  well  as  in  Armagh  ? — Yes,  indeed ; landlords  do  recognise  it,  and  I think  March,  1844. 
they  have  a great  interest  m so  doing.  ° . I'  ' 

75.  To  whom  is  the  pui’chase-monoy  of  the  tenant-right  usually  paid  ?— It  is  usually  paid' 
by  the  in-coming  to  the  out-going  tenant,  tlie  landlord  taking  to  himself,  from  the  first  part  of 

the  purchase-money,  the  amount  of  the  rent,  and  the  arrears,  if  any,  due  on  the  land  • and  ’ ' ' 

in  most  cases  of  such  sales,  owing  to  the  anxiety  to  got  possession  of  the  land  the  people 

baring  no  other  mode  whereby  to  subsist,  the  purchase-money,  per  acre,  equals  the  amount 

of  rent  that  the  acre  would  produce  in  seven,  eight,  or  nine  years’  time ; and  if  the  tenui-c 

be  by  lease  of  long  duration, _ and  tlie  rent  moderate,  the  purchase-money  would  be  still  much 

higher.  I have  known  as  high  as  £20  an  acre  given  where  there  was  a lease  at  a moderate 

rent ; but,  with  reference  to  the  tenant-right,  I would  say  that,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 

the  tenure,  and  the  reduced  price  of  agricultural  produce,  land  has  fallen  much  in  public 

estimation,  and  its  value,  in  sales  of  this  kind,  has  much  decreased. 

76.  Have  you  known  any  consolidation  of  farms  take  place  in  your  neighbourhood ’_ 

With  the  exception  of  some  lai’ge  farmers,  holding  in  perpetuity,  adding  the  holdings  of  some 
of  their  under-tenants  to  their  own  fai*ms,  I do  not  know  of  any.  ° 

77.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  consolidation  upon  the  improvement  of  the  labourers  9— 

The  land  was  the  only  means  of  employment  that  these  poor  people  had ; and  when  they  were 
put  away  from  that  land,  they  lost  that  mode  of  employment.  ' ^ 

78.  Did  the  large  farmers,  who  got  that  land,  employ  proportionally  more  labourers  ? 

Yes,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  the  farms  would  give  employment  to  the  poor  people  put 
aside ; for  those  persons,  with  those  large  farms,  grazed  a good  deal.  ^ ^ 

79.  Have  you  known  any  cases  of  ejectment  of  tenants  without  any  compensation  for  their 
tenant-right  ?— Yes, _ I have  known  a great  many  cases  of  that  description. 

^ 80.  Under  what  circumstances  have  they  occurred  ?— In  some  cases,  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  possession  of  tlie  land ; the  person  who  was  owner  wished  to  get  possession  of  the 
land  himself. 

81.  Can  you  say  whether  there  was  any  rent  owing  ?— No,  I believe  not ; it  was  hot  for 
arrears. 

83,  Was  there  any  allowance  made  to  the  people  for  the  tonant-rioht  ?— No. 

83.  In  those  cases  yon  allude  to  of  the  large  farms,  was  there  any  allowance  made  to  the 
people  remOTedf--l  did  not  not  hear  that  there  was.  The  landloi’ds  required  the  ground 
themselves.  1 did  not  hear  of  any  allowance. 

84.  Have  yon  known  of  any  instances  of  removal  of  tenants  from  their  farms,  not  for  the 
nen-pymeut  of  rent  but  from  the  wish  of  the  landlord  to  get  rid  of  those  tenants  or  to 
substitute  others  c — Yes. 

85.  State  any  fact  of  that  land — There  was  one  case  this  year,  one  last  year,  and  one  the 
year  before,  in  which  tenants  were  put  away.  Those  persons  would  not  go  under  a rent 

Uhich  they  thought  they  could  not  be  able  to  pay.  It  was  on  the  same  property  where  ^^^^’■■'^■Courtney’s 
he  arrears  were  kept  over  for  a very  long  time.  They  had  a settlement  mide  with  the 
former  landlord;  and  when  the  new  landlord  came  into  possession,  he  wished  to  change  the 
agreement,  an^l  to  put  what  they  conceived  to  be  a rent  that  they  could  not  pay  ; and  because 
they  offered  the  ^ual  rent  for  two  or  three  years,  he  refused  to  take  it ; and,  on  that  account, 

M an-ear  accrued,  and  they  were  put  off  because  they  would  not  submit  to  the  rent  he  wished 
to  lay  on  them. 

tenants  substituted  in  their  place?— Yes. 

JJ'  ^4  ■ ^0®  received  nothing  from  the  landlord,  or  from  the  tenants 

imo  went  in  r — JNothing  whatever. 

88.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  tenants  who  went  in  paid  the  higher  rent?— I do 

number  of  cases  where  the  object  of  removing  the  tenants  was 
M A / possession  ot  the  land  ?— Yes ; where  the  landlord  wished  to  have  the  land, 
uu.  Ana  no  compensation  was  given  ? No. 

it  cU™?*!  A before  ?— I know  a townland,  and 

n ■ ‘be  Perposo  of  mailing  a graving  farm  of 

' ’ Q9  \\T  V tillage ; and  the  tenants  got  no  compensation  for  going  away. 

v\  ere  they  obliged  to  pay  their  rent  up  to  the  day  ?— So  I understood.  •' 
onIvfrcm°n™°l  knowledge,  that  tho  rent  was  paid  to  the  day?_No, 

onj^p  iron  their  statement  to  me,  that  they  did  not  owe  any  rent. 

aectainted  ’’ “r  subdividing  of  farms  in  the  district  you  are 

provision  mads  fs  VM  onlj  tor  the  purpose  I have  stated  already,  as  to  tlio 

parents  so  sitnat  d ^‘‘er  ‘be  death  of  the  parents  ; and  no  pirovision  can  be  made  by 

C L n™  ■ “f  V ’’Yr  'i'ht'y  “eroly  bequeath 

thecomsp^rftT  ’’ro’”®  ‘bej  bad  occupied;  and  if  ono  or  two  of  tho  family,  in 

liltlonioncT  to  send  their  younger  brothers  to  a trade,  or  give  them  a 

is  the  eeneral  nrmi.  +u  to  shift  with,  they  divide  the  farm  between  them.  That 

tlie  tifo  or  subdivision  docs  not  go  much  further  than  between 

iHiehas  not  tl.,.1  ^ man  has  fifteen  acres,  he  gives  five  acres  to  each  of  his  three  sons  ; 

95.  Arc  vn,,  ^ sons,  but  his  daughter  gets  married,  tho  son-in-law  is  taken  in. 
liispleased  Z ^'^bdivision  havi^^  Icd  to  any  ejectments  by  landlords  being 
’I’sn  has  nn  ^ j not  like  it,  but  they  countenance  it  when  they  see  a 

'encouraged  of  providing  for  his  family  ; I think  it  is  more  countenanced  than 
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15th  March,  1844. 

59. 

Rev.  Mich.  Lennon. 


See  Mr.  Q«in’s 
Evidence, 
/U^o.  SSy/ 

See  also  Mr.  Quins 
Evidence, 
/Cf’a.  ^03Sy/ 


96.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  generally,  what  should  you 
say  was  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  ? — Wo  have  none  of  them. 

97.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry,  do  you  consider  it  improving  or 
otherwise  ? — I consider  that  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  small  farms,  in  the  district  I 
speak  of,  has  been  gradually  getting  worse,  for  the  last  five  years  particularly;  and  chiefiv 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  rents  have  been  very  considerably  raised  during  that  period,  theu 
leases  having  in  most  instances  expired  ; whilst  their  means  have  been  greatly  diminished 
owing  to  unfavourable  seasons,  and  deficient  crops,  and  the  failure,  particularly  in  the 
potato  and  oat  crops,  which  has  been  very  general  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  the  death 
of  cattle  from  diseases  hitherto  unknown  in  tEis  country, — I allude  to  their  pigs  and  cows  — 
which  has  nearly  ruined  most  of  the  poor  people  in  my  neighbourhood ; as,  also,  from  a great 
reduction  in  the  price  of  all  other  agricultural  produce,  owing  to  the  late  tariffs : their 
present  condition  is,  therefore,  most  wretched,  and  pitiable  ; their  little  capital,  absolutely 
necessary  for  farming  operations,  is  altogether  gone,  and  they  have  scarcely  any  other 
resource,  except  applying  to  usurers,  who  will  not  lend  except  at  a ruinous  interest  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  per  cent. 

98.  What  is  the  state  of  the  labourers  ? — The  condition  of  the  labourei’s  is  still,  if 
possible,  worse,  particularly  of  late  years ; since  owing  to  the  causes  already  mentioned 
the  farmers  are  not  able  to  give  them  the  accustomed  employment. 

99.  Under  what  class  do  they  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  bjr  whom  are  they  built  or 
repaired? — The  small  farmers  sometimes  on  the  outskirts  of  their  farms,  have  built  little 
houses  where  they  have  labourers,  who  pay  rent  chiefly  by  one,  two,  or  three  days 
labour  in  a week ; and  they  pay  for  such  houses  and  gardens,  generally,  from  £l  to  £1  lOs. 
a year. 

100.  Do  they  hold  any  land  with  them? — Scarcely  ever  more  than  a garden.  The 
farmers  themselves  have  but  small  holdings. 

101.  Do  they  get  any  con-acre  for  their  potatoes  ? — They  do,  generally. 

102.  At  what  rate? — They  pay  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  half  a rood,  or  £8  an  aero,  for 
potato  ground. 

103.  Is  that  for  land  manured? — Yes,  and  laboured  fit  to  produce  a potato  crop. 

104.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  those  districts,  and  in  what  have  they 
originated  ? — There  have  been  several  outrages  of  an  agrarian  nature ; there  were  two  of  a 
very  fearful  character,  indeed.  The  circumstances  which  were  supposed  to  give  rise  to  them 
were,  that  the  landlord,  in  one  instance,  served  notice  to  quit,  I believe  to  the  number  of 
twenty-eight  of  his  tenants. 

105.  In  what  year  was  that? — It  was,  I think,  in  the  year  1840  or  1841.  I am  not 
positive  whether  it  was  1840  or  1841.  I had  the  circumstances  from  the  agent  of  that 
landlord.  It  was  upon  the  townlands  of  Tullyhard,  Clarbane,  and  Lough  Ross.  The  agent 
told  me  the  proprietor  wished  to  get  possession  of  a part  of  each  of  those  townlands,  or 
rather,  I believe,  the  whole  of  one,  and  a part  of  each  of  the  others  ; and  he  served  the 
people  living  upon  those  townlands  with  notice  to  quit.  The  agent  told  me,  that  he  suggested 
to  the  landlord  the  propriety  of  giving  some  compensation  to  the  people,  before  putting 
them  away;  ho  urged  the  matter  strongly  upon  him,  and  the  reply  he  got  from  him  was, 
that  he  did  not  see  how  he  was  called  upon  to  purchase  his  own  land.  1 did  hear  that  he 
offered  to  give  some  places  to  some  of  the  tenants  in  another  neighbourhood,  a good  distance 
off;  but  at  the  place  he  was  sending  them  to,  the  people  there  thought  they  had  aclaim  upon 
him  for  being  put  away ; and  the  people,  therefore,  did  not  like  to  go,  thinking  they  would 
not  be  well  received.  And  while  the  matter  was  in  this  state,  Mr.  Powell  was  brought  there 
to  improve  the  lands  in  the  way  the  landlord  wished  ; and  without  putting  the  people  away, 
he  commenced  draining  and  fencing  the  lands,  under  the  direction  of  the  landlord.  The 
people  were  very  much  displeased,  and  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Powell  and  the  landlord 
both.  They  considered  that  the  landlord  felt  more  for  them  than  Mr.  Powell  did ; he  made 
himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  persisted  in  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  landlord; 
and  the  unfortunate  result  was,  that  the  man  was  killed.  It  obtained  great  notoriety  at  the 
time,  and  six  men  were  arrested  for  the  murder.  One  of  them  urns  tried  three  times,  two 
juries  refused  to  find  him  guilty  ; the  third  did  find  him  guilty;  that  was  a man  of  the  name 
of  Hughes  ; it  assumed  very  much  a party  character  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  and  there  was 
a great  deal  of  bad  feeling  originated  from  it. 

106.  What  reason  did  they  assign  to  you  for  not  taking  the  land  which  was  offered  to 
them  in  another  place  ? — They  told  me  they  could  not  go  there  to  live  with  the  good-will  of 
people  who  had  the  land  before. 

107.  W^  Powell,  who  was  so  unfortunately  murdered,  supposed  not  to  have  been  on  good 
terms  with  the  people  about  him  ? — Only  for  this  reason,  that  he  wag  a stranger  to  the 
country.  He  came  from  somewhere  about  Dublin,  and  was  employed  as  a land  steward. 

But  I shall  observe,  with  regard  to  the  agent  of  the  property^ he  told  me  the  rents  were  all 

pmd,  that  they  were  the  best  tenantry  ho  ever  had  to  deal  with,  though  the  land  was  very 
J^jghly  rented,  and  was  a very  bad  soil.  They  were  paying  from  20s.  to  30s.  an  aere,  and 
not  one  penny  was  due  except  £3  from  the  landlord’s  own  bailiff ; and  it  was  a property 
producing  £1,100  a year. 

108.  Are  those  tenants  in  possession  of  the  land  now,  or  have  the  landlord’s  .improve- 
ments been  carried  out  ? — No ; the  same  persons  are  still  in  possession,  but  I understand  he 
has  commenced  dispossessing  them  again. 

109.  Who  is  the  landlord  of  that  property  ? — He  is  Mr.  Quin,  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 
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no.  Do  yon  know  the  circumstances  of  any  oUiBragrarkn  9 t t n hi, 

have  been  beatmgs  and  threatenings  of  people  coming  in.  A man  of*thoT^  *^*70 
was  dispossessed  on  the  townland  of  Roxburgh  ; his  land  w,«  ^rtV^wo 

111.  Are  yon  acquainted  yourself  with  the  facts  of  his  case®?  r ? * * i persons, 
sonally,  but  the  facts  are  of  public  notoriety  ; the  man  was  nut  awaw 

possession  of  the  land,  and  one  of  them  was  killed.  ^ ^ persons  got 

112.  Do  you  know  for  what  reason  he  was  put  away  ?_He  stated  to  *1,  * , s-s 
owe  rent:  bnt  it  was  a good  while  ago  that  he  was  put  away  ; he  sfys  irwallt  for  owbg 

IEL7o7tt  trla"ru.“"  ““  -tement2_No,  and  the  pubHc 

114.  Sow  many  years  ago  was  it  ?—I  think  about  ten. 

115.  From  whose  estate  was  it  Gaorvev  wa,s  rpmnvnfio  A/t~  a_  j. 

only  lately  purchmed  it;  ho  had  purchased  from  Mr.  Quin  thk  p'St'' rf®tL°“J''‘’ ’ 

think  the  case  of  Powell  one  of  the  most  melancholy  casS  I ever  iLel  ^ * P™perty.  I 

116.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Quin,  in  the  case  of  Lough  Boss  bad  b!™..lf  i,  a 

the  tenant-right  of  any  of  the  tenants  previously  to  his  fominu  into”  ™™®®'*.P“i*aeod 
property,  during  his  aunt’s  life  ?-I  do  not  know  that  he  did  r 1®  of  the 

LSt  Jore  thalamile  from  where  I live.‘  Bui rcotettencls"^^^^^^ 

were  very  melancholy ; four  or  hye  people  lost  their  lives  in  oonsequonce  ofT  'The  w?fe  of 
i™arT”  died  of  ^ brokeutlrl 

-y  difference  in 

and  thosi  who  are  resident,  taking®  them  ara  cS?  Tdo  Lt  see  “•'■e  o^/efee 
difference.  The  business  of  the  ag/nt  is  to  get  in  ^We^i  atd  he  gZZLT^  “hI 

loS.^Tl“aLt 

.tr;CeSSr„uTa‘L2e“®”“  ^ 

120.  Whafc  was  the  rent  named  in  the  lease  fnr  •nrVi^wT>  +T./V  a • 

Sometimes  very  sniall  tenements  are  charged  so  much  a foot.  I p'2d®rnufoea7for  i 

lease  of  a tenement  which  was  only  £3  a year.  ^ ^ gumeas  lor  tJie 

121.  What  was  the  length  of  the  lease  ?— Nine  hundi-pd  ■ r , 

It  ^ P-id  foi-  leases  wCe' the  reS 

mert  ir  p'oHaw  *<>  ‘1«=  gO"^- 

c.nnTe»s»L7°Kilens\'’T^^^^^ 

lamL^Mt  "““"if  “""’'"d  to  the  tenant?- 

l^idlord  ?— I ^£ve°Tery^iittie  tenants  by  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the 

?rtw„-  laullrs  “t:!ifwt“?  ‘‘  ■“  i 

It  is  charged  on  them  in  another  fnrm  ’ >.  t it  themselves,  though  the  tenants  conceive 
charge  from  them  ^ of  a rent- 

13L  Whme  thTtemufoT™*'^'’'^  f a rent-charge  now.  separately  ?_Yes,  generally  it  is. 

>t  a rent-charge  in  that  cka  ‘o““ts-at-wiU  ?— I do  not  know  that  it  is  separately  demanded 

tent,  allowed" to' the  tenafo?H*b  v''”'’"  ““demanded  separately,  is  there  twenty-five  per 
the  tenant  ?_I  beheve  so  : I know  that  some  landlords  refuse  to  pay  their 

3 B 


I5«/i  March,  1844. 
Bev.  Mich.  Lennon. 


xSce  Mr.  mUiarn 
..Armstrong's 
Evidence, 
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16/A  Match,  1844.  portion  of  the  rate,  stating,  that  if  they  did  they  would  lay  it  on  in  another  shape  on  the 
tenant— that  they  would  not  give  them  any  allowance  for  the  poor  rate.  • 

59.  133.  Are  you  aware  of  many  instances  of  that  ? — I do  not  know  more  than  one,  bift 

Bev.  Mich.  Lennon,  (j^j^jp^ises  a great  tract  of  country.  I do  not  say  this  of  my  own  personal  knowledge 
orily  what  I have  heard  from  the  tenants.  ' _ _ ■ ’ 

134.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners? — It  is  almost 
universally  admitted,  and,  indeed,  sad  experience  establishes  the  melancholy  fact,  that  much  of 
the  present  poverty,  destitution,  and  distress,  has  arisen  from  the  imsettled,  unsatisfactory,  and 
I would  add,  unfair  relation,  as  it  now  exbts,  between  landlord  and  tenant.  There  is  no 
protection  afforded  to  industrious  tenants,  or  compensation  for  any  outlay  he  may  make  of 
his  money  or  industry,  and  the  labour  he  may  use  in  improving  the  condition  of  his  farm-. 
On  the  contrary,  I have  known  that  an  additional  rent  has  been  imposed  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  value  which  the  improvements  made  have  given  to  the  land.  WhUst  the 
tenant  is  liable  to.be  so  charged,  it  is,  in  my  mind,  clear,  that  he  has  no  inducement  to  make 
improvements. 

135.  Was  that  increased  rent  charged  on  the  expiration  of  a lease,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
tenaney-at-will  ? — I have  known  it  in  both  cases.  Where  a man  had  decidedly  bad  ground, 
and  fenced  it,  and  ditched  it,  and  made  it  look  well  in  the  eyes  of  a stranger,  better  than  Ms 
neighbour  who  had  been  idle,  he  was  charged  10s.  an  acre  more  than  the  rest. 

136.  Was  it  on  the  expiration  of  his  lease  that  that  was  done,  or  was  the  rent  raised,  he 
having  only  held  it  at  will,  and  made  these  improvements  while  he  held  it  at  will  ? — I am  not 
very  certain  whether  it  was  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  he  held.  I believe,  when  the  lease 
expired  some  years  before,  a new  valuation  was  made.  He  made  part  of  the  improvements 
while  he  had-  the  lease  and  partly  after  it  expired.  The  remedy  for  this  ^ unhappy  state  of 
things,  I conceive,  would  be  a fair  valuation  on  oath,  made  by  persons  disinterested,  and  of 
acknowledged  integrity,  whose  duty  it  would  he  to  the  amount  of  the  rent  that  an 
industrious  tenant  could  pay,  and  support,  at  the  same  time,  his.  family.  Persons  of  the 
character  alluded  to  are  held  by  law  as  competent  to  settle  disputed  rights  of  property,  and 
even  to  decide  upon  cases  of  life  and  death.  I would  respectfully  submit,  that  the  minor 
question,  as  to  the  fair  value  of  land,  might  be  safely  left  to  the  sworn  decision  of  such 
persons  by  all  parties  concerned.  A fair  valuation  once  made,  the  tenant’s  right  to  compen- 
sation for  substantial  improvements,  I would  also  submit,  is  found.ed  upon  equity;  and, 'if 
conceded,  would  lead  to  vast  improvements,  especially  if  coupled  with  an  equitable  tenure, 
which  is  the  third  principle  I would  suggest,  for  improving  the  present  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  tenant,  in  this  contemplated  state  of  things,  would  put  forward  all 
his  energies,  and  employ  every  exertion,  to  reclaim  the  wastes  on  his  farm,  to  make  the  land 
more  productive.  A new  stimulus  would  be  given  to  industry,  and  a field  opened  for  extensive 
improvements;  the  rents  would  be  correctly  paid,  and  landlords  looked  up  to  as  the 
benefactors  and  protectors  of  the  tenantry  ; and  a reciprocal  feeling  of  mutual  kindness  and 
good-will  would  he  thereby  permanently  established,  which  would  prevent  any  recurrence  of 
the  fearful  outrages  that  disgrace  the  national  character  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity. These  outrages  are  invariably  the  result  of  bad  feeling  between  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  soil,  engendered  by  what  the  latter  conceive  to  be  the  unjust  oppression  of 
the  former.  I would  add,  too,  that  the  present  time  would  be  very  useful  in  carrying  out 
that  plan;  the  people  have  got  so  much  improved  in  habits  of  industry — they  are  more 
economical  than  they  have  been  hitherto  accounted,  and  a great  many  of  them,  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  having  taken  the  temperance  pledge,  are  keeping  it  very  faithfidly.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  put  them  in  a more  independent  position ; and  I certainly  conceire  the 
landlord  would  gain  more  by  having  his  property  fairly  settled  in  some  such  way  as  I hare 
alluded  to.  It  must  be  painful  to  his  feelings  to  see  people  poor  and  wretched ; and,  if 
matters  go  on  as  they  are,  it  is  impossible  that  rent  can  be  paid.  In  my  quarter,  I could 
tell  a district  of  two  or  three  miles,  where  there  are  not  five  people  in  that  range  who  have 
seed  for  the  ground ; and  how  they  can  live  till  the  next  crop  comes  round,  I cannot  see. 

• 137.  Do  you  conceive  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  fim^g  a jury  as  independent  ina 
case  such  as  you  have  referred  to,  as  in  the  case  of  a jury  trying  a question  of  life  and 
death,  or  the  right  to  an  estate  ? — They  would  be  found  just  as  independent,  and  as  willing. 
They  would  conceive  they  were  doing  a great  benefit,  and  even  if  the  rent  was  high,  by 
giving  the  tenants  some'sort  of  settlement,  instead  of  the  unsettled  way  in  which  they  are 
now ; the  land  would  be  made  twice  as  productive,  if  there  was  a fair  settlement. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

€0.  George  Francis  Blackburn,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.. 

G.  F.  Blackburn,  esq.  \ _ Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Moortown,  four  miles  from  Ardee. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — I am  in  the  double  capacity  of  landlord  and  tenant.  I hold 
a good  deal  of  laud. 

3.  Over  what  district  does  your  information  extend? — -Over  almost  all  Meath,  and  tho 

greater  part  of  Louth.  . 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district  ? — The  principal  part  of  Meath  consist? 

of  large  grazing  farms,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  a very  good  state.  There  are  in  my 
immediate  neighbourhood  a good  number  of  small  tenants.  « 

5.  With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  district,  what  is  the  description  of  it  ? — The  rest  ol 
the  district  is  divided  into  farms  varying  from  one  to  forty  acres. 

‘6k  Have  you  any  statement  relative  to  the  value  of  the  holdings  in  the  barony  of  Slane, 
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7.  As  the  statement  is  made  up  according  to  the  amount  -naiH  i i • 

the  pound  the  rate  was  upon  Mr.  Griffith’s  yaluation  for  that  hA/ear  LAbiXS  the 
BtoMttamg  exactly  the  same  m the  whole  barony.  [M,  „itnesl^,u^ered  inThefifh,ot, 

Barony,  Lower  Slane,  in  county  Meath.  Total  number  of  holdings  in  barony  SOS 
Ofwliiclithereare89ratedfrom  Ij.  do?mwards.  I Of  wti^o.'h  tliorA  oa-o.  oo  ® j <•.  ^ 

97  ..  ’2.».  fr.  n 


215 

104 

51 

61 


16 

15 


to  2s. 
75.  Qd,  to  5s. 


10s. 

15s. 

20s. 

30s. 

40s. 

50s. 

•£3 


to  7s.  6d. 
to  10s. 
to  15s. 
to,  20s. 
to  30s. 
to  ,40s. 
to  £2  10s. 


Of  which  there  are  22  rated  from  £4  to  ’ £3 
' » £-5  to  £4 

» £6  to  £5  - 

® » £7  to  £6  . 

4 » • £8  to  £7 

^ - »•  -£9  to  £8., 

2 » £10  to  £9 

J » £11  to  £10  ' 

i » £12  to  £11 

1'  »■  £14  to  £13 

£19  to  £18 


I }>  1 ,,  £ig  . 

8.  How  many  holdings  are  there  altogether  ?^Eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight 

ta^l?ft?S“wCarfdsS^  “ of  an. 

11.  Are  there  any  great  undertakings,  under  the  drainage  act,  contemplated  there  0-Yes 
raLr.™"  “ofortaken,  and  is  to  be  in  operation,  I belie™:TS 


middHng ; but  I think  not  upon  the  yery  smSl  farms,  ^’he  mode  of  impSiySs  SmW 
manuring,  and  growing  green  crops.  ifioviug  is.oraimng, 

■ n ,4™*“®  ajj  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  superintendents,  or  agricultural  scbecli 
m ftf  totrict  ?-Not  m my  immeffiate  neighbourhood,  Mr  do  I know  hoi  they  lre  gS 

:zt“”i:rgr- ' »-  ^ ‘'>®  -atf.bitffif 

,J,'iow“o  fa-aaf-Tbey  are  from  fifty  acres.  I should 

LpS£5=S£SScF" 

prlaoipfily’''“‘  appropriated  ?_To  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep 

? that  I am  aware  of 

fc  tad  to  the  highest 

TefttXs.xxxs:Hr^ 

aefJrh'jrbe7r!SXr1v'lK  “ 

i tiSe  IXlnTeXf™™*  baing  in  occupation,  who  was  considered  a sufficient  tenant,  how 
know!  au  insLcetareToXarX“'’°““'’  ’ “^iFays  an  acreaWe  rent ; I haye 

tenauk  rfcJSXMtX  XfdoXtfb'Xfr”? 

■“X^baing  called  in.  under  any  clcuX“ces!'"^“ 

'“early  as  land  ^ .different  qualities  ?_As 

:ujiQs;  ..  e,  about  35s. , if  I take  in  the  whole  of  the  county,  of  Meath,  I should 

".talXwMchXtsX^^^  Thereis 

30.' wX  ' f**® “'■a  'i'as. 

aent  valuation  think  ^tb*^  average  rent  hears  to  the  ptbor  law  or  the  govern- 

belween  Mr.  Griffith’s  vslmfi  ‘''4®'™“®  varies  from  3a.  to  9a.,  or  10a.;  the  differenoo 
'■  31.  Does  X Glffitb,  , f'"®  ®®“‘  P”<i- 

32.  What  prmortita  ? ''ya“t'®n  opme  within  from  3a,  to  ,9a.  of  the  rent  ?— Yes. 

I your  opinion,  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  or  i^s 

’ 3 B 2 


, ISth  J^fyreh,  1844. 

60. 

G.  F.  Blackburn,  esq, 
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\5th  March,  1844.  it  been  made  with  such  care,  that  they  can  fairly  be  compared  together  ? — Mr  GriffitVg 

valuation  and  the  poor  law  I have  compared  together,  and  I should  say,  about  an  averase 

difference  of  3s. 

tS.F. Blackburn,  esq.  valuation  3s.  an  acre  higher  than  Mr._ Griffith’s? — Yes^ 

34.  Do  you  consider  the  poor  law  valuation  a good  one  in  general? — Yes,  in  our  case® 
it  is  a very  good  one. 

35.  How  soon  after  it  is  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ?— It  is  almost  invariably 
demanded  one  half-year  before  another  becomes  due  ; the  May  rent  is  demanded  in  October 

36.  Are  the  smaller  tenants  dependent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  assistance  in 
paying  their  rent  ?— I think  not ; I think  the  loan  funds  are  more  used  by  the  labouring 

37.  What  is  the  usual  mode  taken  to  recover  rent  from_  defaulting  tenants  ?— There  are 
various  ways ; where  they  get  into  large  arrears,  they  give  up  part  of  their  holding,  and 
distress  is  a very  usual  way. 

38.  Are  there  arrears  of  long  standing  generally  kept  hanging  over  a tenant  without 
being  demanded ; or  are  the  payments  generally  made  up  to  the  gale  day  ? — There  are 
arrears,  in  many  cases,  with  respect  to  the  small  tenants,  but  very  few  as  to  the  larger  tenants, 
that  I am  aware  of. 

39.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  generally  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale’?— 
Receipts  are  seldom  given,  except  when  a half-year’s  rent  is  paid,  and  then  it  is  up  to  a 
particular  gale. 

40.  Is  the  tenure,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middlemen?— 
Principally  under  the  proprietors  ; but  in  a good  many  cases,  under  middlemen. 

41.  Can  you  perceive  any  material  difference  between  the  tenantry  holding  under  pro- 
prietors and  middlemen? — I should  say  that  the  tenantry  holding  under  the  proprietors  arc 
generally  better  circumstanced  than  any  others,  hut  not  always. 

42.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts  of  eq^uity  iu  your 
neighbourhood  ? — Not  now  ; there  have  been. 

43.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — The  tenure  of  the  small  farms,  for  the 
last  few  years,  has  been  at  will  almost  invariably. 

44.  Has  the  tenure  of  the  grazing  farms  been  generally  by  will  or  by  lease  ?— Generally 
by  lease. 

45.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  those  leases  relative  to  improvements,  or  the  sub- 
division of  farms? — ■!  think  there  are  very  seldom  any  covenants  with  regard  to  improvements, 
except  keeping  those  made  in  repair. 

46.  As  to  the  subdivision,  are  there  any  covenants  ? — Yes,  I think  there  are  almost  inva- 
riably covenants,  not  permitting  any  subdivision. 

47.  How  are  they  enforced,  in  general  ? — Those  covenants,  I think,  are  generally  enforced 
strictly  upon  large  farms  : but  they  are  not  so,  I think,  in  many  small  farms. 

48.  Are  you  aware  of  any  occasion  upon  which  the  landlord  has  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  law,  to  enforce  such  covenants? — I cannot  exactly  instance  any,  but  I have 
known  several. 

49.  You  cannot  remember  whether  the  landlords  were  successful  in  sustaining  those  pro- 
ceedings ? — No,  I cannot. 

50.  Wliat  difference  has  the  mode  of  tenure  made  in  the  condition  of  the  tenant  ? — A very 
great  difference. 

51.  In  what  respect? — Those  holding  at  will  seldom  improve  their  lands,  and  many  of 
those  holding  by  lease  are  improving  them  very  much. 

52.  Do  you  find  that  it  makes  a great  difference  in  reference  to  the  subdivision  of  their 
farms  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I am  aware  that  it  does.  It  would  he  my  opinion  that  it 
would  make  a very  great  difference  ; but  I am  not  aware  that  it  does. 

53.  Which  class  do  you  think  would  be  most  likely  to  subdivide  their  farms  ?— Those 
holding  leases ; those  not  holding  leases  would  be  afraid  of  notices  to  quit. 

54.  Which  class  pays  the  higKest  rent  ? — Those  holding  at  will,  in  my  opinion. 

55.  Have  leases  been  generally  granted  ? — Latterly  there  have  been  very  few  leases 
granted  to  the  small  holders  in  my  neighbourhood. 

56.  Do  you  think  that  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  setting  at  will  would  obtain  the  same 
or  greater  rent,  if  they  were  to  let  by  lease  ? — I should  say  not ; but  that  the  farms  would 
be  very  much  improved. 

57.  Are  there  any  impedimenta  to  permanent  improvements,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  interest  of  the  proprietor  in  the  estate,  such  as  holding  his  for  life  ? — If  I can  understand 
a proprietor  being  involved,  that  is  a very  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improvement.  _ 

58.  Does  any  impediment  arise  from  a proprietor  holding  either  for  life,  or  any  limited 
time  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  difference  in  that  respect ; for  Siis  reason,  that  the  proprietors 
have  generally  the  power  of  leasing  to  any  extent  they  like. 

59.  Are  there  any  lands  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  to  any  extent,  held 
under  associated  or  incorporated  bodies  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

60.  Have  many  permanent  improvements  been  effected  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

61.  At  whose  cost ; that  of  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly? — In  some  cases,  exclu- 
jdvely  at  the  cost  of  the  landlord,  and  in  other  cases  at  the  cost  of  the  tenant.  At  the 
same  time  I should  state,  that,  where  the  landlord  has  been  the  improver,  it  was  genera  ly 
in  eases  where  the  tenant  held  at  will.  • 

62.  What  remuneration  was  derived  to  the  landlord  from  that  improvement  ?— A greater 
Beeurity  for  his  rent. 
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63.  Did  he  charge  any  per  centage  upon  his  outlay  ?—Not  in  any  ease  that  I am  awai-e  of  I5th 

64.  has  been  the  effect  of  those  improvements  in  increasing  the  demand  for  labour 
The  increase  m the  demand  for  labour,  during  the  time  that  the  improvements  were  making 

iras  very  great,  but  not  permanent.  =’  G.P. 

65.  Might  they,  with  benefit  to  both  parties,  be  carried  much  further,  in  your  opinion 

than  they  have  yet  proceeded  .-'—In  many  cases,  a great  deal  further.  ’ 

66.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-wiU,  prevalent  in  the  districts  with  which  vou  are 
acquainted  ? — Not  very  prevalent ; but  it  is  sometimes  the  case, 

67.  To  whom  Is  the  purchase-money  paid  generally  ?_Tho  purchase-money  is  genorallv 
paid  to  the  former  occupier,  or  partly  to  him  and  partly  to  make  up  the  arrear  of  rent  due 
by  him  to  the  landlord. 

68.  Is  it  recognised  generally  by  landlords  ?_Indeed,  I think  it  is  very  generally  recog- 

jiised,  hut  more  by  their  agents.  J ■ 6 

69.  What  is  the  general  value  which  is  given,  as  compared  with  the  year’s  rent  or  bv  the 

acre?— There  is  no  standard  to  go  by ; it  is  very  variable.  ^ 

70.  Then,  it  is  an  allowance  more  than  a right  ?_Yes  ; it  is  ycry  seldom  given  as  a matter 
of  course. 

71.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  fai-ms  through  the  districts  with  which 
you  are  acquainted? — Yes,  there  have  been  some  very  extensive. 

72.  In  what  districts  more  particularly  2—There  is  one  I know  of  in  tho  barony  of  Moy- 
giUloB,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  I should  say  of  Navan,  Kells,  and  Nobber. 

78.  With  what  i^ect  was  that  consolidation  intended,  and  what  means  were  used  in 
aceomplishing  it  ?— -The  reason  it  was  done  was  to  make  large  grazing  farms,  and  the  way 
in  which  I believe  it  was  done  was  generally  by  giving  the  persons  something  for  their 
supposed  interest — paying  for  their  emigration. 

74.  Has  this  been  lately  ? — Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 


Marck,  1844. 

6^ 

Blackburn,  esq. 


75.  Were  there  any  agrarian  disturbances  in  consequence  of  this  ?— Not  in  ooiiseouence 

of  this,  that  I know  of.  • ^ 

76.  Were  there  any  instances  of  ejectments  without  any  compensation  ?_I  am  not  aware 
of  any  in  any  of  those  cases. 

77.  Was  the  sum  of  money  allowed  them  to  emigrate  merely  sufficient  to  pay  their  passage- 
money  to  the  colony,  or  was  any  additional  sum  given  ?— I should  think  a little  more  than 
to  pay  their  passage.  I was  told  that  they  got  a sum  of  money,  in  some  cases ; but  what  it 
was  I cannot  say. 

_ 78,  What  was  the  effect  of  the  consolidation  as  to  the  demand  for  labour? For  a short 

time,  it  increased  the  demand  for  labour,  during  the  improvements  of  those  farms,  and  putting; 
them  in  a state  to  lay  down  ; but  it  afterwards  decreased  the  demand  for  labour.  ^ 

79.  What  was  the  effect  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  rent ; did  it  increase  or  decrease  the 
amount  of  the  rent  ? — I have  no  grounds  to  go  upon  in  answering  that  question. 

80.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  became  of  the  pai-ties  so  ejected;  did  the  greater  part  of 
them  emigrate  ? — I should  think  they  did ; but  I cannot  give  a positive  answer. 

81.  Has  subletting  or  subdividing  farms  gone  on  to  any  great  extent  in  your  neighbour- 
hood?—No,  I thi^  not ; there  are  some  cases  where  fathers  had  families,  and  divided  their 
farms  amongst  their  children  ; but  such  cases  are  not  very  general,  lately. 

82.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the  holders 

of  large  farms,  in  your  opmion,  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I cannot  say  that  there  is  any 
change  in  their  conditiou.  *' 

83.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  smaller  tenantry  ?— The  smaller  tenantry  I 

im{)roving  in  many  cases,  particularly  where  there  are  resident  agents. 

1 o opinion  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ; is  that  improving 

or  not  ?— Yhe  labourers  in  my  part  of  the  world  have  sufficient  employment,  generally 
spewing ; but  m many  parts  of  Meath,  particularly  adjoining  towns,  they  are  very  badly  off. 

o5.  Is  the  acreable  rent  payable  by  the  smaller  tenantry  higher  or  lower  than  that  paid 
on  tae  larger  farms  ? — Generally  higher  ; almost  invariably  higher. 

_ 86.  How  is  that  rent  paid  in  general — in  money  or  in  labour  ? — A great  part  of  it  is  paid 
m money,  and  part  in  labour  ; but  the  greater  part  is  paid  in  money.  There  is  a descrip- 
tion of  small  tenants  to  the  holders  of  land,  who  generally  pay  by  labour ; what  are  called 
Dound  labourers.  “ 


children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ?— In  my 
neighbourhood  they  are  seldom  well  provided  for ; it  is  sometimes  by  a subdivision  of  the 
laims,  and  sometimes  by  cash. 

payment  by  the  parents  during  life,  or  by  leaving  those  who  get  the 
s responsible  for  the  fortunes  of  the  other  children  ?■ — It  is  generally  by  cash  paid. 

y;  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages? The 

prmcipal  part  hold  under  the  small  landholders,  or  rather,  I should  say,  the  middle  landholders, 
the  fifty-acre  landholders. 

are  the  cottages  built  and  repaired  ? — I should  say,  where  they  are  held 
labourerTAmsel  downwards,  they  are  generally  repaired  by  the 

usual  tenure,  and  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  recovered  ? — The 
^ (Sf®  IS  almost  invariably  at  will.  ^ 

93'  f^om  six  months  to  six  months  ? — No,  for  twelve  months. 

hat  IS  the  general  agreement  with  those  of  whom  you  speak  as  bound  labourers  ?— 
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60. 
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generauy  get  a certam  rate  per  day;  m my  neighbourhood  I believe  it  is  6tf  a. 
throughout  the  year,  a certain  quantity  of  potato  ground,  about  half  an  acre  aurl  •.'1!^'“^ 
for  which  they  pay  about  £2  a year  for  that  holdinf.  ' 

94.  Js  that  bit  of  ground  manured  for  them,  or  do  they  collect  manure  for  it  themselToo  0 
It  is  manured  for  them.  '’’SSf—. 


95.  Is  more  land  given  with  the  cottages  than  a garden? — It  is  seldom  more  tbnn  f 

five  to  ten  perches ; but  in  some  cases  none.  ^ 

96. _  Does  the  con-acre  system  at  all  prevail  in  that  part  of  the  district  with  which  vni, « * 
acquainted  ?-— It  does,  as  far  as  potato  ground  goes ; but  not  much  in  the  corn  way  ^ 

97.  What  IS  the  usual  payment  for  potato  ground  ?— Eight  pounds  per  acre,  inaEiirf.,1  • 

98.  You  are  speaking  throughout  of  the  Irish  acre  ? — .Ites  ; the  plantation  acre. 

99.  From  whom  is  it  generally  taken  ? — From  landholders  of  every  descriptioi 

IfiO-  Tn  t.VlA  /IQOO  nf  o Viorl  C-  it A j o mi.  •“  . 


100.  In  the  case  of  a bad  crop,  how  is  the  payment  recovered  ? — The  proprietor  of 
ground  generally  seizes  the  potatoes,  and  becomes  the  purchaser  himself;  and  iar.  ! 
frequently  suffers  the  loss  of  his  labour  and  his  seed. 


101.  Do  they  ever  proceed  to  recover  it  by  law  ?— I have  never  known  an  instance  of  ,v 
I have  beard  it  frequently  threatened.  It  is  often  as  much  the  fault  of  the  plantinsf  an 
ground.  If  they  do  not  plant  them  as  they  should,  they  will  have  a bad  crop.  ° 

102.  Is  there  any  considerable  employment  to  be  had  for  labourers,  and  at  wbat  rate  nf 

wages  ?— In  my  immediate  neighbourhood  there  is  plenty  of  employment,  and  the  rate  in  T 
think,  invariably  lOrf.  a day  in  winter  and  summer.  ’ 

103.  Wkat  furnishes  that  employment  ? — Draining,  fencing,  manuring,  and  planting  the 


104.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  that  district,  and  in  what  have  thev 
originated  ?— There  have  been  two  or  three,  which  originated  in  dispossessing  persons  of 
land,  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  putting  other  tenants  in  their  places.  ° ^ 

_ 105.  Are  those  instances  recent  ?— One  within  a year,  and  another  within  two  Tears  • and 
in  both  cases  compensation  was  recovered  off  the  county.  ’ 

106.  W^hat  was  the  nature  of  the  outrage  ? Burning. 

107.  As  to  the  management  and  agency  of  estates  of  different  classes— for  instance  the 
estates  ot  large  and  small  proprietors,  and  those  who  are  absent  or  resident,  dividing  them 

classes— 18  there  any  great  difference  in  the  management-  of  the  estates  ?— There  is  no 
difference  in  the  management  of  the  land,  that  I am  aware  of,  between  the  lands  of  large  and 
small  proprietors.  There  are  many  advantages  in  having  resident  agents  or  landlords  who 
understand  the  different  modes  of  farming,  and  who  also  look  after  the  farms  and  the  houses 
Ihe  consequence  is  a very  great  improvement  in  both.  I think,  in  many  cases,  professional  men 
aa-e  appointed  agents,  who  do  not  know  or  care  any  thing  about  land,  except  that  they  receive 
rent  tor^  ; and  the  conse^quence  sometimes  is  constant  litigation  among  the  tenants. 

108.  How  does  the  litigation  arise  ?— In  some  cases,  it  is  my  opinion,  it  is  intentionaOv 
caused  by  those  agents  for  their  own  ends. 

109-  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  recourse  to  legal  process  for  the  recovery  of  rent  more 
frequently  than  is  usual  in  other  districts  ? — No  ; where  different  tenants  dispute  between 
each  other,  they  advise  them  to  go  to  law  with  each  other. 

any  property  in  your  neighbourhood  under  receivers  appointed  by  the 
court  r— Not  many.  Some  years  ago,  there  was  a large  property  for  some  years  under  fie 

court ; but  it  IS  not  so  now : the.  party  has  come  of  age. 

1 11.  Is  it  usual  to  serve  a notice  to  quit  upon  a tenant,  as  well  as  a second  notice  for  thepay- 
ment  ot  rent  /—It  is  I believe  very  frequently  done,  as  a threat  to  induce  him  to  pay  his  rent. 

11^.  Are  large  costs  put  upon  the  tenant  in  consequence  ?— I have  never  known  of  any 
costs  recovered  from  the  tenant  in  those  cases. 


113.  Dqes_  it  cause  an  insecurity  in  the  mind  of  the  tenant  as  to  his  holding  ?— Yes,  it 
does ; and  it  is  a great  obstacle,  in  my  opinion,  to  improvements. 


114.  Is  that  notice  given  generally  over  an  estate,  or  is  it  only  where  the  tenant  is  in 
arrear  /— 1 think  only  where  the  tenant  is  m arrear,  and  not  generally. 

^ . 1 15.  In  what  do  the  agents  duties  in  your  neighbourhood  generally  consist  ? — In  receiving 
e rents.  1 do  not  think  that  they  do  any  thing  else,  except  where  there  are  resident  agents; 
and  there  are  very  few  resident  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood. 

D.  Are  there  any  estates  near  you  which  are  held  under  the  crown,  or  under  corporate 
or  associated  bodies  ?— None,  that  I am  aware  of., 

117.  Are  there  fees  paid  to  bailiffs  or  other  persons  for  collecting  or  enforcing  rents  or 
upon  granting  leases;  and. if  so,  to  whom'  are  they  in  general  paid?— There  are  bailiffs 
employed  to  enforce  the  rent,  but  the  fees  are  paid  by  the  landlord. 

1 18.  In  case  of  distraming  for  the  rent?— They  are  then  paid  by  the  tenant. 

1 ly.  mve  there  been  many  leases  granted  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  in  those  cases  is  it 
^ual  to  give  to  the  person  negociating  it,  a fine  or  fee  I suspect  it  is  frequently  done, 
but  I cannot  speak  to  it  positively.  ^ '±  J ■ 

speaHng'^^*^  ?— May  and  November,  generally 

121.  Do  you  think  that  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  would  be  improved  materially  by 

having  resident  agenfs  ?— Decidedly.  ^ ^ 

122.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess,  in  your  neighbourhood,  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to 

tie  eovernment  or  Tinrir  law  troltio+iAT,  9 ir •1^... 


■ — J cess,  I think  that  is  one  of  the  things  more  complained  ol 


formers  and  landowners  in  general,  than  any  thing  else. 
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I2S.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  general  complaint  they  make,  with  refercnee  to  it  o_Tt„t 
persons  living  m the  oonntry.  either  landlords  or  men  of  property,  make  extensive  improvh 
Sente  by  new  roads,  or  by  cuttmg  down  hills,  and  that  those  are  borne  exclnsMy  by 
tenants  who  are  not  benefited  to  the  same  extent  by  them.  And  I br^b^vo  if 

;r.n  of  landholders  and  a great  many  of  the  landownei^  tb“^^  Tleyted 

124.  What,  IS  the.  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  to  the  rent,  in  that  district  9 Tf  la  i, 
in  my  neighbourhood,  lOi^.  on  the  value; 

125.  In  each  year  ?-It  is  not  so  much  upon  the  year  ; wo  haye  been  now  more  than  a 

pon“nd;Srw: 

I S ■'  ‘‘  8“’'=  ?-Indeed, 

128.  Hm  it  been  ahowed  in  eyery  case  in  your  neighbourhood  ?-I  neyer  heard  of  an 
instance  where  it  was  not.  ° neara  oi  an 

129;  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  in  vour  nart  nf  tb^  v i • 

fte rent-charge  on  the  landlord ?_I  think  none,  except  the  saving  onwenty-flie  percent® 
In  many  cases,  the  tithe,  as  it  was,  when  the  tithe  composition  act  mstiPrl  ir,  i j ^ • 
the  rent,  the  amount  of  tithe  being  added  as  rent  to  the  rent  agreed  upon  • and  ^f 

f,2y  “vfpfr  If  ‘‘  even  siL  dednotfon  rf"the 

the  tithe  ever  been  charged  to  hiin  since  ?-The  person  so  cironmstLel  took The  Tand  at 
SgCbrgTSfe.^  “ ‘“”S,  that  he  took  it  at  so  much  piTatl 

132.  Was  he  ejected  in  order  to  bring  about  that  new  arrano-PTn,.Tit  w,.  ••  • 

tbeyTaTTS 

mik.  that  where. the  landlord  and  tenant  wish  to  improve,  bnt  canTot  agree  Xch 
skotia  do  It,  then  a special  sessions  smilar  to  the  road  sessions,  should  be  hefd  aud  the 
persouwhowKhedtomprove  wheth^  or  tenant,  should  apply  for  leat  to  mSe  ■ 

that  unjrovement ; and  that  that  improvement  when  done,  should  be  ilowed  or  di  X^d 
at  such  sessions.  That  in  ease  the  landlord  made  the  improvement,  the  tenauTshrid  nay 
the  m erest  of  the  money  so  laid  out  at  three  and  a half  per  cent, ; and  in  SL  the  tcnS 
mato  the  improvement,  and  the  landlord  dispossessed  him  before  twenty-one  yeTs  ftat  the 
landlord  should  pay  the  tenant  the  whole  sum  ''  ^ 

aLEF--— “ 

STelXdTtT  “ sTn  wouHTo7b; 

i^heiXeZn^^ 

emenftnrTnffZ*'™!  txxiyi.ooostttnted  like  the  road  sessions,  are  to  increase  the 

* are  generally  speaking.  tZZrZoZf  ZZdMs*' 

Hb7Ye7nT7ta“v,"Jr''?“b7  ™>-ks  you  speak  of,  in  cutting  down 

the  tadlord  oZe  ttaZfi7T„r^  . allow 

h*re  some  nidnteested  naZ  IT  iT®  I agreeing  upon  it.  or  else  bringing  i{ 

ftm  the  bench  iembld  ^ how  any  body  better  constituted  to  do  so 

land,  and  the  exZSw  anssions  ; they  should  understand  the  improvement  of 

wrh  are  dine  Ihm  tl  bn  17^  ’ “°re  neoessm-y,  when  the 

»»tk,  lanrrTry Tale  I„7T  Z are  properly  executed;  other- 

139  wllld  ^ worse  than  useless. 

fcrednction  hi  dZrlrrlbZZf  ‘o  W » gnonnj 

* Wnld  be  4e  buTTels  fT  ’ landlord  should  pay  ?— No  ; because 

pan?  Mshed  ■ auTTthey  wl  ^ “amined  the  works  to  see  tbit  they  Tre  pro-  " 

> and  It  they  were,  they  would  not  deteriorate  at  all.  ^ • 


March,  J844. 

60. 

G.  P,  Blaclfburn,  esq. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


\btk  March,  1844. 

60. 

G.  F.Blackburn,  esq. 


61. 

'anes  Carraher,  Jas. 
Hughes,  and  Geo. 
Boylan,  esqrs. 


140.  Is  t-hat  a correct  observation,  as  to  all  agricultural  improvements? Yes  esce 

buildings.  If  draining  is  properly  done,  it  ■will  never  deteriorate;  but  if  it  is  not  -well  don  ^ 
it  is  doubtful.  Fencing  is.  a thing  which  requires  repairing  occasionally ; repairing  is  n ’ 
improvement;  but  the  principal  improvement  whioh  will  be  looked  for,  would  be  buildin*^ 
or  draining  : and  it  would  be  the  party’s  own  interest  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair.  ® 
[ The  witness  xoithdrew.'] 

James  Carraher,  esq.,  James  Hughes,  esq.,  and  George  Boylan,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined 

1 . \_To  Mr.  Carraher. 1 — Where  do  you  reside,  and  what  is  your  occupation  ? I reside  at 

Cardistown,  near  Ardee.  I am  an  extensive  farmer,  holding  a large  quantity  of  land  aboi  t 
500  acres,  in  my  own  hands.  I have  been  also  a magistrate,  and  am  so  at  present. 

2.  [ To  Mr.  Hughes^ — Where  do  you  reside,  and  what  is  your  occupation  ? I reside  at 

Oboarstown,  near  Ardee,  and  I am  a farmer. 

3.  [ To  Mr.  Boylan.~\ — Where  do  you  reside,  and  what  is  your  occupation  ? I reside  in 

the  town  of  Ardee,  and  am  a farmer. 

4.  Will  you  state  to  the  commissioners  what  is  tlic  extent  of  distance  over  which  your 
knowledge  extends  ? — [Jkfr.  Carraher^ — I should  think  about  seven  or  eight  parishes,  just  id 
my  locality.  It  extends  over  about  21,000  acres  in  the  barony  of  Ardee  ; the  population  i? 
about  15,000, 

5.  [2o  Mr.  Hughes.'] — Is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted  in  the 

immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Ardee  ? — Yes,  it  is ; and  a portion  near  Dunany.  1 
I hold  farms  in  two  places,  one  where  I reside,  and  another  near  Dunany,  near  the  sea  coast 
in  the  barony  of  Ferrard.  ’ 

6.  [7b  Mr.  Boylan?] — With  wliat  district  are  you  particularly  acquainted? The  barony 

of  Ardee,  particularly  the  district  around  the  town  of  Ardee.  ^ 

7.  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquamted?— 
\_Mr,  Carraher?] — Wheat,  bailey,  and  oats  are  the  corn  crops  principally  grown  in  the 
district  I am  acquainted  with  and  connected  with.  There  are  also  some  green  crops  and 
turnips  in  the  district,  and  a quantity  of  potatoes. 

8.  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  in  the  mode  of  agriculture  in  that  district  ? It 

is  much  improved  to  what  it  was  about  thirty  years  ago  ; but  I cannot  say  that  it  has  improved  in 

the  last  eight  or  ten  years : among  the  small  farmers,  it  lias  deteriorated.  [Mr.  Hughes.] 

In  my  district  it  may  be  said  to  be  impro'ving.  Animal  manure  has  been  mostly  used 
heretofore.  At  present,  the  application  of  lime,  as  a manure,  has  come  into  general  use  • the 
burning  of  land  is  not  usual  in  the  district  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Sea  sand  and  sea 
rack  are  used  very  much  on  the  sea  coast  as  a manure.  It  was  heretofore  burned  as  kelpy 
but  it  is  now  entirely  turned  to  manure.  \_Mr.  Boylan.] — I conceive  agriculture  is  in  a very 
advanced  state  about  the  district  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Drainage  is  becoming  general. 
The  manures  are  animal  and  lime.  There  is  no  burning  of  land.  There  is  but  one  farmino' 
society — the  Drogheda,  Meath,  and  Louth  Farming  Society — with  which  I am  connected. 
There  are  no  agricultural  schools. 

9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  and 
what  have  been  their  effects  ? — \_Mr.  Carraher.] — There  is  one  in  Castlebellingham. 

10.  Have  you  observed  any  improvements  in  consequence? — Only  in  the  breed  of  cattle. 

11.  Has  it  affected  the  cultivation  of  the  farms? — I cannot  say  that  it  has.  In  my 
opinion,  it  has  not.  [Mr.  Hughes.] — A farming  society  exists  at  Castlebellingham,  but  its 
good  effects  are  little  felt,  nor,  perhaps,  properly  appreciated. 

12.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — [Mr.  CoircAer.] — There  are  some  very  small.  I should  say  the  farms  are 
from  three  acres  to  150,  the  tillage  fai-ms.  I speak  of  the  Irish  acre. 

13.  What  is  the  ususd  mode  of  culture  upon  them  ? — Among  the  larger  farmers,  what  I 
may  call  snug  farmers,  holding  100  acres,  it  is  pasture.  After  pasture,  a crop  of  oats, 
followed  by  potatoes,  with  manure;  then  wheat;  and,  latterly,  turnips  after  wheat.  Ido  not 
say  that  is  general. 

14.  Has  the  introduction  of  green  crops  been  recent  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  rather  recent  to 
any  general  extent.  After  turnips,  barley,  and  clover  ; in  some  cases,  the  turnip  crop  is  not 
introduced.  It  is  after  wheat  succeeded  by  barley,  with  clover  and  grass  seed.  That  is  my 
general  observation. 

15.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  size  of  the  farms  in  tillage,  and  their  condition,  and  what  is 
the^  mode  of  agriculture  ? — [Mr.  Hughes^ — The  farms  are  of  all  sizes.  The  mode  of  culti- 
vation is  by  horse  labour ; and  the  rotation  of  green  crops  is  what  may  be  called  a sprinkling 
of  turnips,  vetches,  and,  perhaps,  peas.  The  rotation  of  the  corn  crop  is  as  Mr.  Carraher 
has  described:  it  is  oats  alter  pasture;  potatoes,  highly  manured;  wheat;  occasionally  turnips; 
and  after  the  turnip  crop  it  is  sown  with  rye-grass  and  clover,  along  with  barley  ; then  there 
is  a crop  of  meadow,  and  sometimes  sheep  and  lambs  are  fed  upon  it.  [Mr.  Boylan^ — The 
size  of  the  farms  in  my  district  varies  from  400,  300,  200,  100,  and  50,  to  10;  there  may  be 
some  a good  deal  less.  There  are  some  cottier  tenantry.  The  farms  of  400  acres  comprise 
both  grass  and  tillage. 

16.  Are  there  parts  of  them  generally  tilled?— Yes  ; I would  term  them  rotation  farms, 
over  100  acres. 

17.  Has  any  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  tillage  of  farms  had  any  effect 
upon  the  demand  for  labour  ?_[M?-.  Carraher.']— ; where  there  is  a farmer  of  capital, 
who  is  able  to  manage  his  tillage  grounds  properly,  of  course,  it  increases  the  labour, _ 
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rjfr.  Improvements  in  agriculture  necessarily  tend  to  an  improved  demand  for 

tbour.  Boylan:]—!  conceive  those  who  have  got  a tolerable  interest  in  their  ground 
rite  a good  share  of  labour,  and  it  has  been  increasing  latterly  in  those  instances  ; but  in 
others  cannot  see  at  all  any  improvement. 

° 18.  Do  you  consider  that  the  introduction  of  improved  tillage  has  had  any  great  effect  in 
jnereasing  the  demand  lor  labour  ?— Improvements  m agriculture,  such  as  green  eroppinc' 
has  only  reached  a certain  class.  ° 

19.  But  where  it  has  reached,  has  it  increased  the  demand  for  labour  ?_Yes  it  has 

increased  labour  in  those  instances.  ’ 

20.  Are  there  any  large  grazing  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  and 

ffhat  is  the  usual  size  Carraher.'] — Grazing  farms,  are,  according  to  my  observa- 

tion, from  150  to  probably  400  acres.  I do  not  know  any  in  my  neighbourhood  more 

extensive  than  that. 

21.  Are  they  appropriated  to  the  rearing  of  cattle?— Generally  to  the  feeding  of  black 

esttle  and  sheep,  and  sometimes  for  rearing,  hut  principally  feeding.  “ 

22.  The  demand  for  labour  connected  with  &ose  farms  is  comparatively  small  ? Yes 

[Mr.  Hughes.']— Qr&zmg  on  the  lands  I am  acquainted  with  seems  to  be  increasing ; that 
increase,  however,  is  most  discernible  on  large  farms,  where  capital  is  to  be  had  • it  is 
appHed  to  this  particular  mode  of  farming— the  fattening  of  cattle  and  sheep  ; and  I should 
state,  also,  that  where  that  has  taken  place,  manual  and  horse  labour  has  necessarily 
decreased.  [Mr-  Boglan.]—lhQVQ  are  no  farms  about  the  district  with  which  I am 
concerned,  principally  devoted  to  stock  ; they  combine  both  grazing  and  tilla-re.  The  effect 
of  grazing  farms  tends  to  decrease  labour.  I think  the  state  of  grazing  stationarv,  and  not 
increasing  latterly. 

23.  Are  there  many  farms  in  this  country  which  are  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common  or  in 

joint  tenancy  ?—[iifr.  Gm-c/iffr.]— None  that  I know  of.  [Mr.  Hughes.]— I know’ of  no 
lands  in  this  vicinity  hold  m common ; the  phrase  rundale  is  unintelligible  to  my  mind 
[Mr.  Soglan.] — I know  of  none.  ® 

24.  In  what  m^ner  is  the  rent  fixed  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  ?—[Mr.  Car- 
raher.]— It  is  principally  fixed  by  agreement ; in  some  cases,  proposals  are  receivei  but 
it  is  generally  by  agreement. 

25.  Is  recourse  ever  bad  to  valuation  ? — I have  heard  latterly  of  some  valuators  being 

appointed  on  a few  estates.  Mr.  Thomas  Fortescue  has  got  his  agent  to  value  his  farms  to 
make  a reduction.  ’ 

26.  Is  land  usually  advertised  to  be  let  to  the  highest  bidder  ?— I cannot  say  that  it  is 
usual,  but  it  is  m many  instances. 

27.  Is  the  rent  an  acreable  or  gross  rent  ?— Acreable.  [Mr.  Hughes.]— rents  of  land 
are  generally  fixed,  and  taken  from  proposals  in  writing  by  letter  post-paid,  addressed  to  the 

his  agent,  or  solicitor,  living  at  such  a number,  in  such  a street,  in  Dublin  or 


28,  Is  that  usual  in  cases  where  the  tenant  in  possession  is  continued  on  the  farm  ^ Yes 

29.  Is  It  only  in  a case  where  there  is  a vacant  farm  to  be  let  that  that  system  is 

pursued.^ — Yes.  *' 

_ 30,  Is  it  usual  to  advertise  for  tenders  for  a farm  that  is  in  possession  of  a farmer  thouo'h 
his  lease  may  be  expired  ?-No.  [Mr.  Boylan.]-l  conceive  rent  is  fixed  in  the  district  I 
am  acquainted  with  by  private  contract  and  proposal.  If  there  is  a disposition  to  treat  with 
the  tenant  m possession,  when  lus  lease  expires,  the  rent  is  fixed  by  private  contract : if  not 
proposals  are  received. 

31.  miat  class  of  jjorsons  are  asaally  employed  In  valuing  land  ?_».  CarTaherl—l 
tWs  “mitry  at  all;  it  is  generally  the  landlord 
inr  S '“i  oa'cept  m a few  instances,  whore  there  are  anents 

11  Mr.  I homas  Fortescue  had  a farm  to  lot,  his  agent  would  value  it.  I think  the  propSetor 
Bgmsrally  his  own  valuator.  [Mr.  have  known  a valuation  to  bo  made,  and 

LIiT  ’’iv”  ? surveyor.  [Mr.  Boyiua.]_I  think  the  rent  is  generally  a.ved 

»om  tie  locality  m which  the  farm  is  situated;  the  landlord  occasionally  receives  priposals 
hascertam  what  would  be  the  amount  of  rent  ho  could  obtain,  and  aetson  it.  ^ 

34  Valuators  are  not  men  employed  ’—Landlords  seldom  employ  tlieiu. 

J ’■  averao-e  land,  of  different  qualities,  in  the  district  with  which 

pii  are  acquainted  ?-[Mr.  CurmAer.]-They  average  f?om  30i.  to  £3;  that,  I think  is 
Irthf  a “f  *'"=  ‘'V“‘y-«ve  years.  Those  grounds  ’let 

eioie  that  period  were  lot  at  much  lower  rents ; at  the  present  time  from  30s.  to  £3  There 
one  instance,  near  Ardee,  where  it  is  let  at  £4  10s.  an  acre.  \Mr.  /TiwAes  1— Therp  arcs 
tads  la  fc  neighbourhood  of  Dunany  which  aro  dear  at  £l  an  acre  ; they  viry  from  that 
Itltine  vlw  >l"e  not  been  many  farms  let  on  leases  in  my  district ; the 

n rf  To  t " “f  from  50s.,  or  55s.,  to  45s„  and  35s.  the  most  inferior  parts, 

to™  V V of  '“'Js  obont  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardee  going  very  high  near  the 

>»ra,  which  would  not  bo  considered  fair  to  judge  from.  8 » 3' 

»venlcnT*^T  '*’'®  frnsntry  at  a high  price  for 

35  w? T ’ ® holdings,  and  others  even  less.  ® ‘ 

! iin  T”'*  vent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— [Mr.  Carmisr.]— It 

ralnatink  froo  ><;  is  miicli  higher  than  others.  The  government 

»e‘t„  so 'etL“  ™ 1 P“°v  law  v.alualion 

klettinr,TT^  i “ ®'  '■“r”'’-  fr°“  S™  to  fifteen  per  cent,  under 

sttlng  valno.  It  is  nearer  the  rent.  [Mr.  ffliyiss.]— I think  thatis  about  the  proportion. 
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with  an  exception,  if  I take  it,  generally;  some  lands  let  at  double  the  poor  law  valuation,  and 
why  ? because  it  came  into  operation  here  in  the  wet  harvests,  when  we  had  veiy  bad  crons. 
I consider  it  a fair  one,  taking  that  into  consideration ; but  my  impression  is,  that  it  is  froji 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  under  the  rent  actually  paid. 

36.  Have  you  ever  compared  the  letting  value  with  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation? — I 
Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  is  ten  per  cent,  under  the  poor  law  valuation.  \_Mr. 
conceive  that  the  rents  are  tliirty  per  cent,  higher  than  the  government  valuation. 

37.  What  proportion  do  they  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — The  difference  betTvees 
the  government  and  poor  law  valuation  is  about  fifteen  per  cent.,  although,  in  some  fe^f 
instances,  I have  known  it  to  correspond.  [Mr.  Curraher.'] — I will  state  a solitary  instance 
I know  myself,  where  the  poor  law  valuation  was  lower  than  tlie  ordnance.  The  iand  was 
of  a very  peculiar  nature,  very  difficult  to  till,  and  of  a strong  limestone  soil,  and  Mr.  Griffith 
valued  it  according  to  its  capabihties. 

38.  How  soon  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  after  it  becomes  due  ? — It  is  generallr 
demanded  at  this  period,  in  some  cases  shortly  before  May.  I am  speaking  of  the  rent  due  m 
November,  and  in  some  cases,  very  shortly  after  November.  With  respect  to  the  Ardee  glebe, 
it  is  generally  paid  before  it  becomes  due ; it  must  be  paid  some  days  before  it  becomes  due.' 

39.  How  does  that  arise  ? — It  is  to  secure  the  rent ; and  if  it  was  not  paid,  they  would 
be  seized,  or  have  notice  to  quit ; they  are  very  small  holders,  and  poor  people.  That  is  the 
only  case  of  the  kind  I know  of. 

40.  Is  it  usual  for  tenants,  especially  small  tenants,  to  pay  their  rent  by  bill?— No;  it  is 
not  at  all  the  custom  in  this  country. 

41.  How  soon  do  you  find  the  rents  are  demanded? — [Mr.  Hughes.'] — Three  months 
after  November,  and  three  months  after  May,  generally ; there  is  that  exception  of  the 
glebe  of  Ardee,  which  is  paid  the  day  before  November  and  May.  [Mr.  Boylan]~l 
correspond  with  Mr.  Hughes  about  tho  time  the  rents  are  demanded,  and  I know  of  but  one 
exception  where  it  is  demanded  previously  to  its  becoming  due,  upon  the  glebe  of  Ardee. 

42.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usui-ers  for  his  rent  ?— [Jfr. 
Carraker^ — No  ; except  a very  few  very  rare  cases. 

43.  What  is  the  rate  of  'intcrest  usually  charged  by  the  usurer? — I cannot  say,  [Mr. 
Hughes.] — I am  not  aware  of  any  application  to  the  loan  funds  ; but  recent  investigations  in 
some  of  the  local  courts  led  me  to  believe,  that  very  usurious  loans  are  sometimes  contracted 
for,  to  jjay  the  claims  of  the  landlord  or  his  receiver.  There  is  a society  of  that  description, 
which  was  mentioned  to  me  on  coming  into  the  room,  at  Castlebellingham  ; and  it  was  told 
to  me,  that  there  was  a great  rate  of  interest  charged.  I do  not  know  it  myself.  [Mr. 
Boi/Jan.] — There  is  a loan  fund  near  Ardee,  not  for  farmers,  but  poor  dealing  people.  I do 
not  know  the  rate  of  interest  charged  ; but  it  certainly  confers  a great  deal  of  benefit  upon 
those  poor  people. 

44.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  in  the  district 
you  arc  acquainted  with? — [M/-.  Carraher.] — Seizure  and  sale.  I have  seen,  in  a few 
instances,  ejectments  served  upon  the  unfortunate  party,  as  measures  of  severity;  but  in  few 
cases. 

45.  Where  there  was  a lease? — Yes.  [Mr.  Hughes.] — I coincide  in  opinion  with  Mr. 
Carraher.  [Mr.  Boylan.] — By  legal  proceedings. 

46.  What  species  ; by  distress  or  ejectment  ? — There  are  examples  in  both  cases. 

47.  Which  is  the  more  common  ? — Distress. 

48.  Is  it  recovered  at  all  by  civil  bill? — They  seize  upon  the  tenant. 

49.  I mean  by  process  at  the  sessions  ? — Rents  are  seldom  recovered  by  process  ac 
sessions. 

50.  Are  the  lands  in  the  district  ■with  which  you  are  acquainted  usually  held  imroediatelv 
under  the  proprietor,  or  under  a middleman  ? — [Mr.  CarraherT] — Usually  under  tlie 
proprietor.  I know  of  some  cases  of  middlemen  too., 

51.  Are  there  any  estates  that  are  under  the  courts? — No. 

52.  Do  you  perceive  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  lands  hold  direct  from  the  landlord 
and  those  held  from  the  middleman  ? — Those  held  under  the  proprietor  ai-e  generally  better. 
[Mr.  Hughes.] — They  are  better  if  held  under  a landlord  in  fee  than  under  the  courts;  and, 
again,  better  under  the  courts  than  under  the  middleman.  The  middlemen  are  tlie  worst. 
[Mr.  Boylan^ — I do  not  know  of  any  property  in  the  district,  but  one,  held  under  a 
middleman,  which  is  about  300  acres.  There  are  some  of  the  tenants  upon  it  comfortable, 
but  the  majority  are  in  bad  circumstances. 

53.  Do  the  tenantry  in  the  district  usually  hold  from  year  to  year,  or  have  they  leases  ?— 
[Mr.  Carraher.] — Generally  from  year  to  year ; but  1 know  properties  where  tiiey  have 
leases.  There  is  a property',  near  where  I reside,  whore  they  have  leases,  and  that  in  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

64.  Is  leasing  decreasing  or  otherwise  ? — It  is  rather  decreasing. 

55.  What  effect  have  you  found  that  tlie  not  liaving  a lease  has  had  upon  the  farmer  or 
Ids  contUtion  ? — It  does  not  give  the  farmer  that  degree  of  confidence  in  improving  bis 
which  he  would  have,  if  he  had  a lease. 

56.  Do  you  think  that  subdivisions  of  farms  take  place  more  upon  farms  that  are  leased 
than  upon  those  held  at  will  ? — I cannot  say  that  I have  seen,  latterly,  subdivisions  of  fai-ms; 
they  are  generally  prohibited. 

67.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Carraher? — [Mr.  Hughes.'] — I believe  wo  mayr  date  fwi“ 
1826,  or  thereabouts,  the  disinclination  of  the  landlords  to"  grant  leases.  As  fast  as  those 
have  dropped,  they  have  been  succeeded  by  tenants  at  sufferance,  or  at  will,  which  may  be 
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„ore  ‘>1“  “7  thing  else ; and  why  ? Became,  I5ii  ls« . 

if  that  person  ispleases  his  landloid,  he  is  serred  with  a notice  to  quit  ^ ' 

53.  Why  do  yon  refer  to  the  period  of  1826  ?— Becanse  I then  came  into  nossession  as  a ®1- 

farmer  myself,  and  paid  attention  to  what  was  passing  ; and  another  reason  was  that  40s  d™'' o-mlw,  ■I"-, 
beholders  at  that  timo,  whoso  leases  dropped,  did  not  got  a renewal  since.  I think  noliticai  S®  1" 
faling  has  indnced  some  land  ords  not  to  grant  lease!.  Those  who  haie  emm  are  4neh  ' ' 

better  off  than  those  who  want  them.  [Mr.  UoyIa„.]_Leases  are  seldom  renewed  The 
wants  general  y hold  at  will.  The  condition  of  those  holding  leases  is  nnoh  better  than 
those  holding  at  will. 

59.  Does  .that  arise  from  leases  haring  been  granted  formerly  at  a lower  rent  than  the 
l»nteaLwill  giTe?-A  tenant  ho  ding  at  a moderate  and  f^^  and  l.aring  a leaTe  ! 

much  hotter  off  than  a tenant-at-win,  holding  under  the  same  conditions  ® ’ 

60.  Practically,  do  yon  know  that  such  is  the  fact;  do  you  know  of  two  properties  so 
fct  you  could  compare  them  m that  way-one  held  on  lease,  and  at  about  the  same  rale  m 

one  held  at  will— and  is  there  any  great  difference  m favour  of  the  one  holdino  under  lease  ’ 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  country  round,  I percciye  vast  improvements  in  farms  held 
upon  estates,  by  tenants  holding  upon  leases,  over  those  that  are  held  as  tenants-at-will 

61.  Have  any  improvements  taken  place  recently  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  in  regard  to  draining  and  fencing  ?_[iVfr.  Carraher.-]—!  think  there  have  been 
considerable  improvements  made  m regard  to  drainino-. 

62.  Have  those  improvements  been  effected  at  the  !ost  of  the  landlord  or  of  the  tenant  0— 

The  tenant. 

63.  Whether  the  tenant  holds  by  lease  or  otherwise?— I cannot  say  that  I have  seen  any 

.tcrial  oifter  in  draining  or  fencing,  except  where  they  are  held  by  leate 

I know  tkat  Mr.  Thomas  Fortoscue  has  built  houses  and  offices  for  his  tenants  m my 
neighbourhood,  at  his  own  sole  expense.  ’ ^ 

« Do  you  perceive  any  difference  as  to  the  improvements  arising  from  the  position  in 
.tail  the  estate  IS,  cither  belonging  to  a proprietor  who  has  a limited  interest,  or  beiiiw  tindS 
t e courts  or  belonging  to  any  mcorperated  or  associated  bodies  ?-I  think  the  proprietors 
of  the  land  I know  have  generally  held  m fee,  or  for  ever  ^ upnoiors 

65  Is  .thoro  room  for  a great  .deal  of  improvement,  in  respect  to  draining  and  so  forth  in 
the  4s  ric  ?-Exccptm  the  vicinity  of  the  Glyde  river  and  the  Ardee  tiver,  the  TolS 
,10 perfectly  well  drained;  there  is  a great  deal  of  quarrying  and  fencing  re,niredL[Z 

here  have  been  improvements  taking  place  with  those  persons  who  hold  loTg 
leases ; none  by  those  who  hold  at  will.  ^ » 

66  DocsHiatapply  to  persons  holding  at  will,  whother  the  farms  are  small  or  extensive?- 

It  does.  \_Mi.  conceive  there  is  great  improvement  in  the  lands  held  by  those 

m , viduals  who  have  bcnehcia^  none  by  those  who  hold  at  will  I iS 

both  large  and  small  farmers  holding  at  will.  mcmae 

67.  Docs  tlie  tenant-right  prev.aU  in  this  district  ?—rAfr.  Carraher  ^ It  is  net  ,t  .11 

pr,™  ugiu  this  district;  I know  Mr.  Shirley’s  propert},  wierc  it  p n„t  flS 

district ; I seldom  see  parties  parting  with  their  holdings  ^ 

68.  If  they  were  to  part  with  it,  is  it  an  acknowledged  rule  in  the  conntrv  that  the 

in-— g tenant  should  pay  for  the  good-will  ?-I  know  !ery  few  cases  of  the  kM  f Ur 

ajfaJ-That  does  not  prevail  generally,  [ilfr.  Soyfau.]— I think  so,  too.  ' 

ate^LMbld''?^  Tw  token  place  in  the  district  with  which  you 

maeqaamted  — [Mr.  tl,„o  have;  there  is  one  instance  of 

myoivn.  I endeav  cured  to  put  the  property  m the  hands  of  my  son,  which  had  been  let  to 
wo  or  three  tenants,  they  were  men  in  affluent  circumstances;  and  I got  possesdon  S 
rfpXrSk  r-o-  havilg  been  turned  out 

M, u, luted  ? No 

triS  wi;hlt‘'’Vr“°‘"  “f  V'i°“'  " ft™  “1  I 

of  ‘1-  land, 

Mr.  Owe”. 0"  ’™s  removed,  and  it  was  given  to  another  tenant, 

ll.em'c«  anTsSHed°o"‘'‘t‘l®  “a  PopnWion  ?-I  have  an  idea  that  some  of 

t4  S S ■ * of  .^'■‘’00  ’ I ”ot  know  where  the  others  went, 

h the  « ‘ ^ ■■"'■”0  of : it  may 

‘•teppiVliirnhce irrif  “ 00  other  cause  but  the  wish  of  the  landlord 

■eiglEuATod  of  ‘“'o>>ooo  ^one  ; I know  a ease  in  the 

Hpiratiou  of  the  lense  it  ^ ? ftf  “/  ft®*®  farm  there,  and,  at  the 

waspriucinallvto'lS  h subdivided  into  farms  of,  probably,  twenty  to  fifty  acres;  it 
p myuy  to  hnild  houses,  and  create  political  interest  in  the  country. 

b'one  that  “f  *0  consolidation  of  farms?— [Mr,  a^hes.]— 

Wtogsofsix  01  sev™  foo®  “*u‘-  .^^7  *>«  consolidation  of  farms,  I moan  die 
IlMnlfitis  no’t  ve  m . ®‘'  '?  ‘“ft  T-  ^ ''“’O  ooon  none  of  that.  [Ur.  Ba,jlan.-\~  ■ 
Ikaveknowrlf!!!  “ ‘he  purpose  of  consolidating  the  lands;  but 

ivnowu  an  instance  of  the  land  being  subdivided  for  political  purposes 
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77.  That  was  done  witli  the  consent  of  the  landlord? — It  was  done  by  the  landlord 
himself;  that  was  in  the  year  1838. 

78.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  jou  consider  the  coadiiion 
of  the  large  farmers  improving  or  not?. — [Mr.  Carraher.'j—l  think  their  means  have  not 
improved  in  the  last  seven  years  ; I think  their  capital  has  i-ather  decreased  in  that  period 
[Mr.  Huifhes.] — Those  who  hold  large  quantities  of  land  complain  very  seriously  of  (}jq 
distemper  which  has  committed  such  ravages  among  their  stock,  from  bad  harvests  low 
prices,  and  so  forth  ; their  prospects  are  far  from  cheering  or  promising  ; and  I must  state 
in  addition  to  that,  that  I really  think  their  capital  is  minus,  to  a very  considerable  ostent' 
I know  that  myself.  [Mr.  Boylan^ — 1 conceive  that  farmers  having  long  leases  at  low 
rents,  in  their  prosperity,  have  not  diminished;  but  I conceive  that  large  farmers  holding 
lands  at  the  rent  of  the  day,  have,  generally,  considerably  diminished,  both  in  their  capit^ 
and  stock.  I think  the  ordinary  tenantry — I include  those  holding  fifty  acres,  and  s^y, 
and  seventy,  down  to  twenty — have  considerably  diminished  in  means ; the  small  farmers 
and  labouring  classes  are  likewise  suffering  very  much.  I think  they  never  have  been  so 
poor.  The  unemployed  have  become  vastly  more  numerous,  and  there  is  a great  depression 
in  that  class. 

' 79.  What-is  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry — is  it  improving  or  other- 

wise? No;  the  contrary.  I never  saw  the  land  in  so  wretched  a state.  [Mr.  Hughes^^ 

I am  of  the  same  opinion,  as  to  the  small  tenantry ; and  from  the  same  effects — the  bad  liar- 
vests,  low  prices,  and,  as  the  distemper  is  not  now  among  the  cattle,  it  is  among  the  swbe.  I 
never  saw  them  so  distressed  as  at  present. 

80.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  do  you  give  the  same  opinion  ? — [Mr.  Carraher?^— 
The  farmers’  labourers  are  employed  through  the  year;  they  are  generally  well  off,  aad 
better  off  than  the  small  holders  of  land,  but  there  is  a vast  number  not  employed. 

81.  Does  your  opinion  agree  with  that  as  to  the  labourers? — [Mr.  Hughes.'] — Yes;  I 
mean  this,  that  the  labourers  that  are  in  my  employ,  as  a farmer,  who  have  the  old  bargains, 
grazing  a cow,  and  soforth,  are  well  off ; they  have  the  same  rate  of  wages,  and  cheap  food, 
and  they  are  much  better  off  than  the  small  occupiers  of  the  ground.  I have  never 
known  so  many  unemployed  labourers  who  hold  houses  without  any  land.  [Mr.  Boylan]— 
I conceive  that  the  class  Mr.  Hughes  alludes  to,  the  farmers’  labourers,  who  are  in  constant 
employment,  are  in  very  comfortable  circumstances  for  their  situation  in  life ; but  tie 
unemployed  labourers  are  suffering  great  privations. 

82.  Is  the  acreable  rent  paid  6y  the  small  farmer,  lai*ger  than  that  paid  by  the  large 
farmer? — [Mr.  Carraher^-^QS. 

83.  How  is  it  paid? — Generally  by  cash,  sometimes  a portionof  it  in  labour.  [Mr. 

Hiighe.s.] I think  the  rent  is  higher  that  is  paid  by  the  small  farmers,  holding  from  five  to 

ten  acres.  [Mr.  Boylan.'] — I go  so  far  as  twenty  acres. 

84.  By  what  means  are  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents,  by  the 
holders  of  small  farms? — [Mr.  Carraher.] — Generally  they  are  obliged  to  emigrate,  the 
greater  portion  of  them. 

85.  How  do  they  get  the  means  to  emigrate  ? — They  get  the  means  when  they  come  to 
their  own  resources ; £4  or  £5  will  take  them  over  if  they  emigrate.  Others  become 
tradesmen,  or  farmers’  labom*ers. 

86.  Is  the  provision  which  is  made  by  small  tenants  for  their  children  at  their  death,  very 
large  compai-ed  to  the  value  of  their  farms  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  provision  made  for  the 
childrei.  except  leaving  them  on  the  world. 

87.  Do  they  divide  their  holdings  with  them? — No,  that  is  not  permitted.  [Mr. 
Htighes.] — I have  not  any  experience  in  this  matter,  and  cannot  give  any  opinion  upon  it. 
Mr.  Boylan.] — In  those  cases  tlie  elder  branch  succeeds  the  father,  and  the  younger  branches, 
if  they  cannot  procure  a farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  generally  emigrate.  Their  means  are 
small. 

88.  From  what  class  do  the  cottiers  generally  hold  their  cottages  ? — [Mr.  Can'aher]-— 
From  the  small  holders  of  the  ground ; and  wretched  cabins  they  are. 

89.  By  whom  are  they  built  and  repaired  ? — By  the  small  fai'mers ; and  wretched  places 
they  are. 

90.  Do  yon  know  of  any  lease  of  those  places  ? — No. 

9 1 . Is  there  land  attached  to  the  cottages  ? — No,  nothing  but  a garden  to  a few. 

92.  Do  you  agree  in  the  statement  which  has  been  just  made? — [Mr.  Hughes^ — Yes, 
except  as  to  the  bound  labourers  ; if  you  mean  labourers  who  have  no  constant  employment, 
I agree  in  that  opinion.  [Mr.  Boglan^ — So  do  I. 

93.  What  is  the  usual  agreement  of  the  fai’mers  with  their  bound  labourers? — [Mn 
Hughes.] — My  agreement  is  this  ; half  an  acre  of  potato  land  highly  manured,  a house  and 
garden,  and  grazing  of  a cow  during  the  ycai’. 

94.  Does  that  include  keep  in  the  winter  ? — Yes,  it  does.  A yearly  rent  of  50s.,  and  ba. 
per  day  for  wages,  each  day  he  works. 

95.  Is  that  every  day  you  call  upon  him? — Yes;  in  case  of  sickness,  I would  not  pay 

him  then.  . , 

96.  Have  you  work  for  him  every  day  ? — Yes.  Then  I score  his  potatoes  for  him, 

carry  them  home,  and  draw  home  his  firing;  I have  that  custom  myself  in  the  ^eren 
places  where  I hold  farms ; there  are  other  labourers,  who  hare  not  a cow,  and  they  ge 
10(f.  a day.  • • i rr 

97.  Do  you  get  the  manure  made  by  the  labourers,  or  do  they  keep  their  cow  with  you 
own  ? — They  keep  it  with  my  own  ; but  for  the  manure  that  the  cottiers  themselves  ma ' 
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at  their  doors,  I give  potato  land  to  them  rent  free,  as  far  as  their  manure  will  go.  \Mr 
Carraher.1—1  have  a different  system  altogether.  I think  Mr.  Hughes’s  system  is  much 
more  advantageous  to  the  labourers.  I give  \Qd.  a day,  and  charge  305.  for  the  house  and 
garden ; and  at  the  rate  of  £S  an  acre  for  the  potato  ground  when  manured  and  I <^raze 
their  cow  during  the  year  at  £4  IO5.  [_Mr.  Boulan.y-My  arrangement  is— a cow  during 
the  year,  £3  Is*  winter  and  summer ; house  rent,  one  guinea ; potato  land,  whatever 
quantity  they'  wish,  at  the  rate  of  £8  an  acre,  manured,  tilled,  &c. ; their  potatoes  aud  fuel 
drawn  home,  and  Sd.  per  day;  those  who  have  not  a cow,  lOrf.  a-day,  I engage  alivavs  to 
gire  them  hay  in  the  .winter  for  their  cow.  ® ® ^ 

'98.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ?— [ahfr.  Corraier.]— I know  some  farmers  who  give 
]5.  a day  to  a set  number  of  labourers — a few,  but  very  few.  ° 

99.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages?— The  usual  rate  is  very  low  ; I could  have  got 

forty  labourers  for  6rf.  a day  during  the  winter  months,  if  I had  had  employment  for  them  • 
now  it  may  be  10</.  or  I5. ; it  varies  according  to  the  seasons.  ’ 

100.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  this  district  ? — No.  {Mr.  £oy?a72.]_No  filfr 

Suglies.'\ — No ; with  the  exception  of  letting  potato  ground.  • L • 

101.  Does  that  go  to  any  extent,  the  letting  land  for  potatoes  by  con-acre  ? f M 

Carra/ter.]— Yes,  there  is  no  farmer  wlio  has  not  a large  quantity  of  potato  ground  let  in 
that  way  for  a potato  crop.  {Mr.  Boylan.'] — I forgot  to  say.  as  to  the  labouring  men  that 
if  their  crop  of  potatoes  is  not  good,  I make  a reduction.  {Mr.  Hughes.]~'f\\(i  con-acre 
does  not  prevail  to  any  extent,  if  we  except  the  rotation  in  the  crops  ; wlien  the  potato  land 
is  let  to  some  of  the  people,  as  the  whole  may  be  found  too  much  for  the  farmer  himself  he 
lets  it  to  persons  who  have  no  other  portions  of  land  ; the  rent  being  usually  about  £8  an 
acre;  it  is  far,  however,  from  being  a profitable  speculation  to  the  farmer,  as  it  must  be 
heavily  manured,  and  the  cost  of  that  manure  is  nearly  equivalent  to  what  he  makes  of  it 

102.  Do  you  consider  it  profitable  to  the  taker  ?— Yes,  1 do,  certainly.  {Mr.  Carraher  1— 

Snraetimes  the  potatoes  fail.  [ilfr.  Hughes.']— Bnt  taking  the  general  averao-e  of  rears 
it  is  much  cheaper  than  for  them  to  get  potatoes  in  any  other  way.  {Mr.°Boylani—i 
think  the  system  of  letting  potato  land  prevails  generally  over  the  district, ^but'l  let  no'land 
e.vcept  to  my  own  labourers.  {Mr.  Cairaher.]—!  let  potato  land  to  a few  of  my  tradesmen 
and  others,  who  are  not  constantly  employed  by  me.  ’ 

103.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  recovering  the  rent  of  the  potato  ground  ?— It  is  generaUv 

paid  for  by  labour.  ^ ^ 

104.  It  a crop  fmls,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  recovering  the  rent  ? — You  must  make  them 
some  abatement.  {Mr.  Hughes.']— I always  make  them  an  abatement,  {Mr.  Boylan.]— 

I give  a reduction  generally. 

105.  Are  the  estates  in  your  district  managed  generally  by  agents’— [ilfr  Carraher] 

I cannot  say  ; I think  not  genorally.  [ilfr.  Boylan.-]— I think  those  having  considerable 
tracts  generally  have  an  agent ; moderate  proprietors  seldom  liave. 

106.  Do  you  sec  any  difference  between  the  management  of  estates  on  the  part  of  agents 
where  the  proprietor  is  an  absentee,  or  where  he  is  resident  ?— FAfr.  Carraher  ■]— I do  not 
know,  in  fact,  any  absentee  agent,  except  Mr.  Clines’s  agent.'  That  estate  is  manao'ed 
by  an  agent,  and,  as  I understand,  it  is  let  very  high,  but  I do  not  know  that  of  mv  own 
knowledge. 


lOi.  Have  you  observed  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates,  taking  them  in 

different  classes,  whether  the  proprietor  is  resident  or  an  absentee  ? — {Mr.  Borjlan.] I 

cannot  perceive  a difference.  1 know  an  absentee  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  has 
an  ^ent,  and  his  estates  are  remarkably  well  managed,  but  are  all  in  the  hands  of  very 
wealthy  tenants. 


108.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  to  agents  for  enforcing  or  collecting  rents,  or  granting 
vvn  I am  not  acquainted  with  it.  {Mr.  Boglan.]—!  never  heard  of  it 

10 J.  V\hat  IS  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  government  valuation? {Mr. 

urra/iCT-.J—It  is  about  Is.  8c?.  in  the  pound  of  the  government  valuation  in  the  year  ; that 
IS  what  we  paid  upon  the  last  two  occasions.  {Mr.  Hughes.]— I pay  from  l.s-.  \5d.  to  I5.  8^f. 
iQ  the  pound.  [Afr.  Boylan.]— lik  about  lOrf.  half-yearly  in  my  district  I conceive  the 
division  of  Ardcc,  are  nearly  G5.  per  acre  in  the  year, 

HO.  What  is  th.e  rent  of  the  land  ? — It  values  from  50s.,  55s.,  and  £3,  to  40s.  and  45s. 

r by  the  landlord,  after  it  is  paid  by  the  tenant? 

tWr.  Carraher.]— At  the  next  payment,  when  he  produces  his  receipt  {Mr.  HimhesS 

m same.  [Mr.  Boylan.] — I have  also  found  it  the  same. 

rS  the  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon  the  landlord  made  to  the 

tr  ii  I conceive  it  has  made  any  difference;  I believe  the 

ajiolder  generally  pays  it.  I do  not  think  it  has  bettered  his  condition  much  ; in  all  the 
MU  V ^^equainted  with,  they  ail  pay  the  rcnt-ehargc.  [Afr.  Hughes.]—!  conceive  I 
btM  ‘'iclded  to  my  rent.  I know  an  instance  where  a farm  was  let 

Lm  proposed  to  pay  tlic  rent  for  it,  and  when  that  was  ascertained  as  a gross 

hflvl  the_  rent-charge  was  added.  [Afr.  Boylajt.]—!  conceive  that  the  fiirmers 

Obtained  no  privilege  by  too  rent-charge  being  placed  upon  the  landlord. 

• Is  not  the  payment  of  it  made  at  a more  convenient  season  to  the  tenant ; was  not  it 


15/Zi  Afarrh,  1S44. 


e%. 

James  Carraher,  Jas. 
Hughes,  and  Geo. 
Boylan,  esqrs. 


* Gross  rent  for  cow, 
Equivalent  for  manure, 


4 4 
0 17 


0 

0 


Net  rent  for  the  yeai', 


£3  7 0 
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Ja:iiffs  Cav/aher,  Jas. 
(lut'hcs,  and  Oeo. 
Boylan,  esfjrs. 


formerly  called  for  at  a different  season  of  the  year  ? — I believe  they  pay  the  rent-cl 
when  th^  pay  the  rent. 

1 14.  F^ormerly  when  was  the  tithe  paid  ? — I cannot  say  what  was  the  former  arranffem 

115.  Did  you  never  pay  tithe  ? — I pay  rent-charge  every  year.  “ 

1 16.  Are  the  tithes  impropriate  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

117.  Have  you  an  allowance  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

118.  You  paid  tithe  formerly  ? — [Mr.  Hughes.'] — Yes. 

119.  Do  you  conceive  it  is  any  advantage  to  you,  only  dealing  with  one  person  9— 

Formerly  I passed  my  note  for  my  tithe,  and  I paid  it  when  taking  the  tithe  of  the  n 
year.  I find  no  pecuniary  advantage  in  the  change;  but  I much  prefer  paying  the  ro  t 
cliarge  to  the  landlord,  as  it  docs  away  with  the  tithe  proctors,  a great  advantage. 
Boglan^ — Formerly,  when  I was  a tenant,  I paid  tithes  to  the  rector  of  the  parish ; in  igss' 
1 paid  an  arrear  of  tithe,  but  never  since.  ’ 

120.  Do  you  pay  it  with  your  rent? — I pay  rent-charge  out  of  a fee  simple  pronertv 

121.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  commissioners,  as  to  any  improvements' 
the  law  and  practice  relative  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  relative  to  the  variou* 
burdens  affecting  the  tenantry  ? — [Mr.  Carraher.] — There  is  something  required  but  I 
c.annot  point  it  out.  I conceive  that  the  lands  generally  are  let  much  too  high ; and  I think 
the  tenants  of  those  holdings,  where  there  is  no  encouragement  to  improve  the  lands  are 
left  in  their  present  wretched  state,  without  any  drains,  or  any  thing  to  make  them  better' 
But  how  that  is  to  be  remedied,  is  more  than  I can  attempt  to  point  out. 

122.  Have  you  ever  had  any  opportunity  of  comparing  the  rents  of  this  country  with  those 
of  England  and  Scotland?. — Yes,  1 have,  with  part  of  England,  but  none  with  Scotland 

123.  What  is  your  opinion? — With  regard  to  rents,  I think  that  they  are  as  high  if 
not  liigher  ; but  then  the  farms  are  in  such  an  improved  state,  and  so  well  fenced,  and  such 
capital  offices,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  men  of  means,  it  makes  all  the  difference. 

124.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  of  any  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  lav 

and  practice  relating  to  the  occupation  of  land  in'ireland  ? — [Mr.  Hughes^ I fed  greativ 

aggrieved  at  present  from  the  short  tenure  by  which  lands  are  held,  and  also  fim  tlie 
summary  manner  in  which,  or  by  wliich,  landlords  dispossess  their  tenants.  1 consider  it 
unjust,  also,  because  they  will  not  compensate  them  for  the  improvements  made  thereon, 
[Mr.  Carraher^ — That  is  a suggestion  I forgot  to  make,  tliat  out-going  tenants  ought  to  bo 

allowed  a sufficient  remuneration  for  their  improvements.  [Mr.  Hughes.] From  the  two 

causes  I have  mentioned,  and  many  others,  which  at  present  I cannot  summon  to  my  mind 
our  population,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  continue  to  be  unemployed;  it  prevents,  also' 
bringing  our  land  to  that  state  of  cultivation  that  we  conscientiously  feel,  as  farmers,  we 
ought  to  do_;  because,  if  we  improve  and  enrich  our  lands,  at  the  expiration  of  our  leLes, 
our  rents  will  be  raised  in  proportion  as  we  have  improved  our  farms. 

125.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  landlord  should  have  some  advantage  from  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  farm? — Yes;  but  suppose  I take  a log  of  wood,  and  give  it  to  a 
carjjenter  to  maltc  what  I have  directed  him,  must  I not  pay  him  for  his  trouble  ? or,  if  I give 
cloth  to  a tailor,  must  I not  pay  him  for  making  the  coat  ? And  is  it  not  justice  that  the 
landlord  should  allow  me  for  my  skill,  capital,  and  exertions  in  lencing,  draining,  manuring, 
and  bringing  the  land  to  a state  of  perfection?  and  is  it  not  fair  that  he  should  be  com- 
pensated ? 

126.  But,  according  to  your  principle,  you  should  give  the  carpenter  the  whole  advantage 
which  yon  have  from  having  the  piece  of  wood  made  up,  and  not  his  fair  advantages  ?— If  I 
left  It  in  the  crude  state  of  nature  in  which  I found  it,  what  would  the  benefit“be  to  the 
landlord  at  tlie  expiration  of  my  lease?  I admit  that  the  landlord  should  have  some  advan- 
tage  from  the  improvements,  but  I conceive  that  if  I give  him  now  as  many  stone  of  corn 
as  wore  given  when  the  lease  was  granted  to  my  father,  and  if  it  produces  one-seventli  more 
now,  I must  now  produce  one-seventh  or  onc-fifth  more  to  pay  the  rent.  When  I leave  the 
land  one-fifth  bettor  to  him,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  landlord  should  give  me  the 
tenants  right,  and  that  a substantial  one,  and  a real  remuneratiou,  as  tenant,  taking  into 
consideration  how  much  tlie  farm  has  been  improved.  There  is  another  suggestion  I 
would  wish  to  make,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  county  cess  should  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  poor  rates.  Another  improvement  would  be  this,  that  the  associated  cess-payers  should 
be  elected  on  the  same  footing  as  the  poor  law  guardians  ; and  why  ? because  the  county 
cess-payer  contributes  to  the  same,  and  ho  is  precluded  from  giving  his  vote,  though,  if  it 
was  otherwise,  he  would  get  people  to  represent  him.  There  is  another  suggestion,  and  it 
is  this,  and  I hope  it  will  meet  with  your  approbation : I propose,  in  lieu  of  cash,  that, 

supposing,  in  a farm  of  125  acres,  there  is  a certain  portion  of  good  ground supposing  tliirty 

or  forty  acres  of  the  first  class,  and  ten  or  fifteen  of  another  class  ; but,  taking  it  altogether, 
an  avci-agc  farm — I propose  that  the  occupying  tenant,  on  getting  a lease,  should  give  his 
landlord  fourteen  stone  of  wheat  per  acre,  fourteen  stone  of  barley,  and  I'ourtecn  stone  of 
oats,  as  the  rent.  *' 


127.  That  is  a corn  rent  upon  all  descriptions  of  corn  which  it  produces  ?— That  is  the 
acreablo  rent  I shoiild  like  to  give,  and  I would  bind  myself  to  give  it  to  my  landlord. 

128.  1 oil  would  bo  bound  to  produce  forty-five  stone  per  Irish  acre  ?— Yes  ; I mean  the 
landlord  to  take  it  at  the  average  price,  from  May  to  November  ; and  why  ? Because  I 
would  like  to  be  just,  because  I think  that  what  both  have  an  interest  in  would  be  lasting.' 
it  it  is  not  so,  it  IS  not  that  social  state  of  society  which  should  exist  between  people ; and  I 

the  gentlemen  at  the  assizes  should  ascertain  the  just  averages  for  the 
different  descriptions  of  corn.  I would  go  to  the  agent  and  pay  this  amount  to  him.  1^ 
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fte  markets  me,  you  liaye  the  adyantage ; If  they  fall,  y„u  bear  your  proportiou.  The  a,k  M„h  1844 

more  corn  I raise,  the  more  benefit  I have;  and  I need  not  be  considering  what  ctfeots  will  

the  corn  laws  haye  on  this  or  that.  I will  attend  to  my  duty,  and  raise  what  corn  I can  ®1- 

129.  hj  ould  you  not,  m that  case,  pay  tho  highest  rent  in  the  year  when  yon  have  the  Ca'«l>ea  J™- 

least  produce  ?— No,  I would  not.  In  luahing  that  suggestion,  I iean  that  it  ™.ld  h„  th.  °“' 

eatir/rent  paid  for  a arm  ; there  would  be  n?ither  hay\or  tuVnJ  I 
every  tenant  that  holds  from  year  to  year  should  be  served  with  a notice  throe  ye°a°s  before  ' 
he  jaitted  his  farm,  that  a man  would  have  time  to  proyide  for  himself  and  his  faS 
.iaother  suggestion  I would  make  is  this^I  believe  it  is  the  practice  in  England  that  no 
implements  such  as  horses,  and  tho  like  of  that,  should  be  seised  upon,  aud®I  think  they 
should  not  be  seized  here  any  more  than  m England.  Another  snggLtlon  is,  that  the  reut^ 
are  considered  too  high  [ife  f!oyZu„.]_I  conceive  it  indispensable  that  the  tenant  should 
not  be  ejected  without  receiving  compensation  for  improvements.  I think  the  nresenf 
uncertain  state  of  tenure  operates  greatly  against  the  improvement  of  ao-rioulture  bocanre 
for  instance,  lands  that  are  held  for  a term  of  years,  the  occupiers  having  a good  interest' 
are  m the  highest  and  best  possible  state  of  cultivation;  and  ouaraine  lands  lield  by  tenanfe 
at  will,  the  lands  are  completely  out  of  order,  and  the  tenants  themselves  are  papers  I 
coimidcr  that  a great  evil.  I would  also  place  the  present  law  of  ejectment,  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  upon  a more  equal  footing ; because,  if  the  landlord  should  raise  an  action  against 
atemnit  for  dilapidation,  it  is  still  to  be  understood,  that  if  the  tenant  e.vpends  money  upon 
improving  Ins  farm  he  cannot,  at  the  termination  of  his  lease,  recover  from  Ids  landlord 
eompensation  lor  what  he  e.vpended  upon  those  improvements  in  case  of  removal  1 wonid 


upon  iiiose  improvements  in  case  of  removal.  1 wonid 
also  place  the  county  rates  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  poor  rate.  But  I conceive 
at  present  the  ovil  m tins  country  is,  that  there  is  not  a reciprocal  interest  e.visting  between 
the  landlord  and  his  tenant.  There  are  many  instances  ef  estates  which  cannot  be  possibly 
S"c*°°'^’  generally,  there  is  a great  difference  i 

’’e“er  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant  2—1 
would  adopt  the  iiuprovements  I have  just  been  suggesting.  These  alterations,  I conceive 
and  tme,  would  imjirovo  tho  relationship.  I would  be  far  from  interfering  with  the  rio-hts  of 
property.  I have  the  greatest  respect  for  them,  but  I think  that  property  possessed  large 

131.  What  number  of  years’  lease  would  you  think  would  be  a fair  compensation  for 
improvements  upon  laud  not  including  buddings,  but  draining  and  fencing  ?-Assuminw  that 
tic  terms  are  fair,  and  the  rent  is  agreed  to  on  both  sides,  I think  forty-one  years’  leale  or 

whh Lte  reo  V Jors'' ehould  bc  fully  satisfied 
[ TAe  witnesses  ioithdrew?\ 


Duxdalk,  Saturday,  IGth  March,  1844. 

William  O’Reilly,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined, 
i.  mere  do  you  reside  ?— Knockabbey  Castle,  Ardoe,  county  of  Louth. 

3'  k ^ resident  proprietor  and  a magistrate. 

3.  VI  hat  IS  the  district,  and  the  extent  of  it,  with  which  you  are  particularly  acciuaiut 
I liavp^  acquainted  with  tliis  province,  as  well  as  two  of  the  othei^provinces 

I™  P--2“yweU  acquainted  witSS^^^ 
llic  fournZ^re  1 I “ pretty  generally  acquainted  with  tliree  out  of 

4 WitHre™™  I"  Ulster,  and  Coniiauglit. 

imLrtiw  th!™  r * 41*^®  of  agnculturo,  do  you  consider  it  improving  ?— Decidedly 
™ every  part  I have  visited,  as  well  ahu  those  pm-ts 
oh  I am  acquainted  since  I was  capable  of  making  observations.  ^ 

of  cro„2  T Wlf  '■e.opect,  such  as  draining  or  in  the  improved  rotation 

»c5  ^ ■’“peets,  both  as  to  drainage  and  the  rotation  of  crops-  with  re- 

"ponthe  stbiteoT'but  -^h-Tl  “ n°  ""P-”™™™*  “i  iucrcase  of  knowledge 

jfaiuingeS'i^JtaaLtr^^^^^^^  -mtry,  nor  has  the 

lleeu  MmStenhh're'^  niiich  wulh  any  farming  societies  or  agrioultui-al  schools  I have 
r.  t ^ connected  ^vith  some  at  the  present  moment. 

ac(iuamtfA9  opimon  of  their  general  effects  in  the  district  with  which  yon  are 

of  Vicultnre  ■ S'^aev  ^ absolutely  necessary  for  the  advanremeiit 

8 Wifi,  ’ . ® capable  of  much  imjirorement, 

,?eueral  mode'of  °™1  w®  '’“A?'""  resiolent.  what  is  the  size  and 

obsent  from  the  coimtrv  uudei  my  observation  for  two  or  three  years, — I have  been 

is  a disposition  in  the  ^ considerable  period, — are  generally  of  a large  size,  and  there 

Wdersfand  to  kcreise°fl'‘^  “A®''  “nsoMute  farms,  to  get  rid  of  tho  small 

foicts,  land  is  net  holA  of  the  tamis  generally  ; and  c.vcepting  in  particular  dis- 

, IS  not  holden  in  very  small  lioldings  in  the  COTnty  of  Louth,  “in  those  districts, 


16fA  March,  1844. 
Win.  O’Reilly,  e.wq. 
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or  in  many  of  them,  the  subdivision  is  permitted,  I might  say,  encouraged,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  demand  for  land,  arising  from  the  population  and  the  artificial  value  given  to 
land  from  that  competition.  By  artificial  value,  I mean  a value  that  ia  not  extracted  from 
the  ground  by  the  occupying  tenant.  I know  a considerable  district  of  country  north  of 
tlois  town,  which  is  in  that  state  particularly. 

9.  Is  it  your  im2>ression,  from  what  you  know,  that  the  rent  paid  by  the  small  land, 
holders  is  higher  or  lower,  upon  the  same  quahty  of  grormd,  than  that  paid  by  the  large 
holders? — Invariably  through  every  part  of  Ireland  I am  acquainted  witli,  the  small 
landholder  pays  more  in  proportion  than  the  large  landholder ; in  fact,  that  the  small 
landholder,  to  use  the  familiar  expression  of  the  country,  is  generally  rack-rented,  while 
the  large  holder  is  not  rack-rented.  Now,  the  difference  between  rack-rent  and  the  ordi- 
nary rent,  varies  according  to  the  locality,  and  the  value  of  the  ground,  and  the  number  of 
the  population  competing  for  the  ground,  from  15s.  down  to  5s.,  in  excess. 

1 0.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  per  centage  ? — I could  not  answer  the  question  in 
per  centage  with  sufficient  satisfaction  to  myself,  but,  for  instance,  there  are  150  or  200 
acres  of  gi’ound  taken  in  one  holding  for  £l  an  acre  ; that  would  set  in  small  holdings  at 
30s.,  or  35s.,  or  40s.,  according  to  the  circumstances. 

1 1 . What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  improved  tillage  upon  the  demand  for  laboiu-?— 
There  can  be  no  second  question  that  improved  tillage  increases  the  demand  for  labour. 
There  is  but  one  exception,  wliich  may  be  called  the  English  or  Scotch  exception,  where 
capital  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  increased  number  of  those  who 
would  he  necessary  to  cultivate  the  land  ; but  there  is  a very  great  question,  whether  that 
is  not  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  property.  I hold  that  it  is,  though  there  are  different  opi- 
nions upon  the  subject.  English  and  Scotch  gentlemen  think  it  an  advantage  to  diminish 
the  expense  of  hand  labour  upon  their  farms,  while  they  increase  the  extent  which  is  done 
by  the  employment  of  hoi’ses  and  improved  agricultural  machinery ; but  the  ground  does 
not  produce  so  much  in  the  first  place,  and  I apprehend,  that  the  capital  is  not  so  well 
employed,  and  docs  not  make  so  good  a return.  The  effect  upon  the  population  of  the 
country  is  certainly  very  apparent  in  Scotland,  and  the  effect  upon  the  safety  of  any  em- 
pire in  carrying  out  such  a process  would  not  he  long  in  being  determined. 

1 2.  In  the  chstrict  immeffiately  around  you,  what  is  the  general  size  of  tlie  grazing  fai-ms, 
and  are  they  generally  increasing  or  otherwise  ? — Properly  speaking,  the  county  of  Louth 
possesses  no  grazing  farms.  Grazing  is  confined  to  the  domains  of  resident  gentlemen,  with 
a certain  portion  of  the  very  large  farms  in  the  possession  of  landholders  or  tenants;  it 
is  decidedly  a tillage  country. 

13.  Are  there  any  fanus  held  in  your  neighbourhood  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy,  and 
what  is  the  effect  of  that  system  ? — I believe  there  are  very  few  in  the  cmmty  of  Louth 
and  the  neighbourhood. 

14.  lu  what  inanucr  is  the  rent  ascertained  between  landlord  and  occupier ; is  it  in  gene- 
ral by  private  contract,  or  by  valuation,  or  by  proposal  ? — In  the  county  of  Louth,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  not  by  valuation  ; in  fact,  tbe  rent  of  land  is  a matter  of  bar- 
gain and  sale,  us  much  as  any  produce  which  is  sold  in  the  market.  The  landlord  seehs, 
in  general,  to  get  tho  highest  rent  he  can,  and  the  tenant  to  get  the  land  upon  the  cheapest 
terms  ho  can  obtain  it.  I spieak  generally. 

15.  Is  it  usual  to  advertise  for  proposals  ? — It  is  one  of  the  means  that  are  almost 
invariably  adopted. 

16.  What  preference  has  the  occupying  tenant  in  that  case? — I heheve  the  occupying 

tenant  iii  the  county  of  Louth  has  tlie  least  possible  advantage  ; in  fact,  it  is  a minimum  of 
advantage.  He  can  be  turned  out  by  any  masi  who  offers  a higher  rent ; but  I should  say, 
that  that  is  not  confined  to  the  county  of  Louth,  it  prevaOs  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland  which  I am  acquainted  with,  and  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  evil  under 
which  the  social  system  labours,  that  there  is  no  security  for  the  property,  that  is,  the  fruit 
of  the  productive  industry  of  the  humble  tiller  of  the  sod.  And  that  answer  alludes  to  those 
2>arts  of  the  country  which  I am  acquainted  with  in  the  four  provinces.  I am  quite  aware, 
at  tho  same  time,  that  there  are  exceptions,  and  that  there  are  landlords  who  desire  to 
give  to  those  living  under  them  that  interest  in  the  soil  which  will  attach  them  to  tbe  soil 
and  to  the  proprietors,  and  induce  them  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  but  there  is 
no  security,  and  I do  not  think  the  peace  of  this  country  can  ever  be  attained  until  there 
is  something  like  security  established  with  regard  to  tenure.  . . , 

17.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  tbe  usual  rent  of  average  lands  of  different  qualities  in 
the  districts  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Land  varies  in  the  county  of  Louth,  be- 
ginning from  15s.  or  18s.,  and  going  up  as  high  as  £4  the  acre — the  Irish  acre  I speak  of, 
commonly  cahod  the  plantation  acre. 

18.  Do  you  include  town-parks  in  the  £4  ? — No;  in  town-parks  it  exceeds  that.  Town- 
parks,  for  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardee,  where  there  are  no  manufactures,  winch  • 
is  pm-cly  an  iulaud  market  town,  are  let  as  high  as  £5  the  acre.  There  is  a proprietor  ot 
land  near  the  town,  who  makes  a compliment  to  a relative  by  letting  him_  land  at  £5  an 
acre.  He  sots  it  from  year  to  year  at  £5  an  acre  and  upwards,  and  he  is  paid  the  day 
before  the  i-ent  is  due.  He  so  requires  it,  and  obtains  it,  from  the  extreme  anrietv  to 
possess  the  land,  and  the  tenants  dare  not  refuse  to  pay  the  day  before  the  rent  is  due; 
if  they  do,  there  is  a notice  served  upon  them,  to  get  rid  of  them  the  next  half-yeai'. 

19.  Do  those  tenants  hold  large  or  small  portions  of  ground  ? — Small  portions. 

20.  About  what  on  the  average? — From  one  to  seven  acres — generally  two,  three,  or 
fom-  acres.  But  that  is  not  a singular  instance  ; for  the  value  of  land,  that  is,  the  value 
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orfracted  from  the  tenant  for  land,  has  increased  most  +i,,-c ^ i 

not  only  in  county  of  Louth,  hut  in  the  borderinff  nart^nf  +1  ^ neighbourliood,  istA  Marc/i,  1844. 

“S  fiagh,  and  Mefth,  within  the  last  twenty-^IT  On  eTt 

„ rather  a district  of  conntij  mhabited  hy  at  least  28,000  sods,  the  rises  UMn  t^°SS  <>Sl,,  e.,' 
estate  in  rent  were  so  numerous  as  foui-  within  eleven  years  smgie  q 

21,  Had  that  land  been  set  particdarly  low,  or  on  a long  lease,  previons  to  that  time  2 

Here  never  has  been  a lease  npon  it  beyond  twenty-one  years,  and  the  land  S hi  gmerll 
lieid  without  lease,  over  that  distnot  of  country.  The  nen-nlp  avo  ert  xrr,.  + 1:  ^1  “ general 
S have  been  permitted  to  snbdivide  the  land  ; they  S no  XrTeat'’'^^ 

They  are  without  knowledge,  and  do  not  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  thdr  a 

tiose  interested' have  not  taught  them  how  to  make  the  most  o?  the  land  To 
lave  been  left  to  struggle  wdtlr  their  own  ignorance  and  TeS  l™mees  ■ td 
,„cslmn  has  been  solely,  what  can  be  got  from  the  land,  or  from  those  occnnXgX  and 
1,000  processes  for  rent,  hy  ejectment,  at  one  sessions,  wonld  give  some  IdeafrTsS.;  ™ 
of  the  state  of  the  tenancy,  and  the  system  hy  winch  rents  arrcoEelTfte  XXS 
liemgto  dnvo  any  one  to  extremity,  but  to  assist  in  getting  in  the  rent  to  * 

„w,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  I believe  the  very  KLns 
many  as  1,000  processes  upon  one  estate. 

22,  In  what  county  is  that  estate  ?— The  comity  of  Monap-hmi  T i 

fat ; the  ch'crmstances  of  the  property  were  very  well  knoL,  and  very  pi, S 

23.  In  fte  drstnct  noth  winch  you  are  acquamted,  how  soon  after  it  he?oC  toe  is  the 

rent  usuaUy  demanded  ?— Nothing  can  be  more  different  in  tbe  di«t,iV+«  i ^ 

acquainted  throughout  the  bmgdom.  In  the  county  of  Louth  T bavt^  ^ which  I am 
ice.  where  it  is  paid  the  dTy  before  it  is  due  and  it  vuX  Life  P^rinnlarmed  one 
aftei-  it  is  due,  so  great  is  the  variety.  “ “ *"  “ 7'’“  “ lt“If 

24.  Hoes  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  Ms  rent  and  what  is 

t Z"^,ltofekfe;TelL^XfeffLfe  tfelasZfe  "‘“’'fe'; 
fcyarefaged.  ^ ~ 

sonswlio  have  no  weekly  means  to  enable  them  tn  m-rtc  „ I c,Adciea  irom  per- 
local  usurers  elrarge  fepeeple  exorbrCttyfc  feuse  ofeofefefe,'Z°“\'  X 
meet  the  landlord’s  or  tbe  agent’s  demands  and  to  mpot  +>10  ^ necessities  to 

™ so  great,  that  they  are  frequentfefed  o lav  ™ Ife  fe  “‘»- 

amonth.  In  slmft,  there  is  hnS to  tSxlfi prafeod  ato  Z f 1“' 

nafe  mdmdnal,  the  more  he  has  to  pay.  Every  clasLh  this’ cm, 
below  it,  until  you  come  to  tbe  most  wretched  cHss  Ti  o uitry  oppresses  the  class 

paupem,  yet  let  to  a class  who  afeoLfeedifefei  XgLfefe*'™  ft  X 
or  from  month  to  mouth.  There  is  no  exaction  m-artiLd  Iw  +f  ^ ^ *? 

not  practice  upon  those  below  them,  of  which  we  bavfa  superiors  that  they  do 

tressing  proofs  every  month  in  the  year-  ^ sessions  courts  most  dis- 

.c.zStL;fesZorthi%ife^^^^ 

tbe  landlord:  I will  take  one  of  the  ricLsfe  ferfe  ,v  ’ J 

largest  estates.  His  aoont  appoints  a d«t  frfetr  fe 

cifed  s driver,  to  com  in  and*^lv  bftff  * netthng.  His  tenants  have  notice  hy  a man 
appended,  a threat  of  distress  if^tb(=>v  n been 

ciLinontharday  aid  “ *>“>  do  not 

one  or  two  men  iiLharge  l/the  fe  I Z P'^nes 

usually  tenants  from  some  other  part  ^P  A holding ; these  men  are 

semce  The  kfersfeain  fel  ^“*”80  tMs 

uuta  tie  agent  or  hmUoifeakfe  h ' f,  Xfe®d  ifldch  has  been  caUed  for,  or 
wUchisaZZa  ife  i i ‘onant  paying, 

«Ter,and  la.  6<i  a tovTo  fe  withdrawing  of  the  keeper,  2a.  6d.  to  the 

part  of  the  country  ftlt  in  g rifeh  -I  “ *“4  practice  thonght  of  m tHs 

"poathe  conduct  practised  mlnfe  fe"P*““  I Ja-vo  now  given,  I have  fixed  my  eye 
«flouth.averyhlnaLand  felW  ‘ia.Iargest  proprietors  in  the  county 

supposed  to  be  particularlv  obrmv*^  * considered  in  life,  and  his  agent  is  not 

yut,  on  that  estate  what  to  the  usual  complaints  of  oppressive  conduct,  and 

U«s  day  feU  on  a Snldav  andfel fe  fe®  Z twelvemonth.  Ohrist- 

fc  tenants  to  come  in  tolho  no-enl  ™und  and  warned 

»e  time  of  pafenfe  Infeal  feZ  S ® half  a year's  rent, 

lu  every  house  on  the  estate  in  this  Tuesday  mormiig  there  was  a keeper 

*n  it  reached  fe  efetCoulh  fe  ® «f  the  proceedMg 

nutoayfohowinfefejfet  ■“  ''TO^an  wh„  happened  to  dine  wuth  me  on  thf 
ns  aware  that  thf  propfe, fe,  I ‘‘t®  ^ thought,  as  I 

JFoeeeding  whoUyfeCrt  fenofe  “ ®^‘*'®  ““““‘''y'  *h“*  this Lust  he 

>“  snd  ovel  mn'J  ilfefe  Z i®, if ' fe  “ r®  f "‘"®'«®  “ ®^®''“®‘®'  “ 

®s  man  ran  out  to  see’ ml  and  thrLfe  ^ ^ ®”“'e  sessions,  and 

S"?  told  me  his  hardship  ’andfe  b ‘ mto  my  hand  Ins  receipt  as  I rode  along  the  road, 
f <1  within  a month,  hSf  a yetofelf'fefe  Tf  “’’®®"‘  ' " ®'®''®  ”“T  ‘'““P‘  i ^ have 

diete  was  a receipt  within  feonth  I'  l,  1*“°^  ‘^®  v®®®!h*  '““h®d  at  it,  and  saw  that 

swear  besides,  and  you  had  notice  of  +w  9^.  a year.- 1 said,  “ I suppose  you  are  deeply  in 
*4  not  to  pay  tm  Oandlemas  ” ® l®i  ““  • *’'®  ‘h®T  “re  caffing  for  now,  we 

h that  the  practice  of  the  oLte2l'fe*’®”*l°/w  S’^®^”  ^ ®“'*'  “-d- year’s  rent,  six.” 
the  estate  ? It  ,s,  sir,"  Well,  my  honest  fellow,"  I said,  “the 
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16<A  March,  1844  bcst  advice  I can  give  you  is,  to  ride  off  to  the  agent  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  tell  him.  there 

' must  be  some  mistake  in  sending  a keeper  to  your  house.  Take  yourreceipt  along -with  yo^,. 

€»2.  show  it  to  him,  and  ask  him  to  look  at  the  book.  It  cannot  be  intended  to  distrain  you 

Wra.  O'Reilly,  esq.  jiave  paid  within  a month  on  the  day  but  one  after  Christmas  day ; he  cannot  hare 
intended  to  give  you  a keeper  as  a Christmas  present.”  " 0 troth,  sir,  they  are  in  every  house 
in  the  town.”  " I said,  “You  came  to  me  to  ask  my  advice  what  you  were  to  do ; mount  your 
• horae,  and  go  off  to  the  agent.”  He  lived  eight  or  ten  miles  distant.  The  man  went  off  and 
saw  the  agent,  and  got  an  order  for  the  withdrawal , of  the  keeper,  hut  paying  the 
2s.  6d.  fine  to  the  driver,  and  Is.  Qd.  a day  for  the  keeper.  His  neighbours,  having 
heard  that  he  had  spoken  to  Mr.  O’Reilly,  and  been  relieved  of  the  keeper,  of  course 
thought  that  Mr.  O’Reilly  was  lord  paramount,  and  every  man’s  story  came  directly  to  me 
in  that  way. 

26.  Hid  it  appear  that  the  distress  was  put  in  for  rent  not  usually  called  for  till  Feb- 
ruary ? — ^Almost  every  tenant  on  the  estate  was  differently  circumstanced  to  his  neighbours. 
I have  nientioned  the  fli’st  case  which  was  brought  to  my  attention,  and  I will  mention  one 
or  two  others  to  illustrate  it.  One  man  had  gone  up  with  his  half-year’s  rent,  wanting  £3, 
the  call  being,  as  he  said,  sudden  on  the  Saturday,  to  he^upon  the  Monday,  and  there  being 
no  market  in  the  meantime  to  enable  him  to  make  up  his  rent,  which  he  would  not  have 
been  ordinarily  called  upon  to  pay  till  the  Candlemas  following.  He  asked  me  what  he 
should  do.  I told  bim  to  go  to  the  agent,  that  it  was  very  likely  the  driver  had  deceived 
him,  and  to  ask  to  see  the  agent ; to  say  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  the  rent  in  a day  or  two, 
and  to  ask  the  agent  not  to  continue  the  expenses  of  the  keeper  upon  him.  He  did  so,  and 
he  was  relieved.  There  were  two  hrothers-in-law  upon  the  estate,  both  good  tenants,  not 
behind  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  estate ; each  had  lus  com  thrashed  to  sell.  This  summary 
notice  came  on  the  Saturday.  One  said  to  the  other,  “ My  horses  will  not  take  all  the  com 
to  Duudallc  on  the  Monday,  therefore,  you  Paddy,  lend  me  your  horses  ?”  “ Oh,  certainly.” 
He  took  off  his  corn  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother-in-law’s  horses  to  Hundali  market- 
on  the  Monday ; he  sold  and  received  the  amount,  but  learned  before  he  had  been  paid,  that 
the  agent  had  left  the  part  of  the  country  where  he  sat,  and  had  gone  a distance  northward 
of  Dundalk  to  his  residence  several  miles  off.  He  knew  or  he  guessed  he  was  not  to  be  seen 
at  night,  and  he  came  home.  He  got  up  the  next  morning  at  three  o’clock,  he  posted  to 
the  sea  side  -where  the  driver  lived,  some  six  or  eight  miles  from  his  house,  he  told  him  he 
had  the  rent,  showed  it  to  him,  and  that  he  was  going  to  the  agent,  and  begged  he  -would 
not  send  a keeper  upon  his  house,  and  paid  him  his  fees  on  his  road.  He  went  on  to  the 
agent,  he  handed  in  his  rent,  got  his  receipt,  and  got  an  order  to  withdi'aw  the  keeper  upon 
the  payment  of  the  fees  • he  stated  to  the  agent  what  he  had  done,  and  he  returned  home 
and  saved  the  keeper.  His  brother-in-law  was  not  so  lucky.  His  hrother-in-law  was 
to  have  his  horses  on  the  Tuesday,  to  sell  his  com,  which  was  equally  ready,  in  the 
market  of  Ardee,  but  the  fatal  Monday  was  over,  the  time  was  expired,  and  the  keeper' 
was  in  his  hrother-iu-law’s  house.  On  the  Tuesday  morning  he  went  into  Ardee,  sold  his- 
com,  got  paid,  and  carried  the  money  on  the  Wednesday  to  the  agent,  and  got  an  order 
to  relieve  him  from  the  keeper,  hut  he  had  to  pay  2s.  6d.  to  the  driver,  and  3s.  for  the  two 
days  the  keeper  was  in  liis  house.  Among  the  tenants  was  a cousin  of  one  of  these 
men,  or  two  cousins  of  one  of  these  men,  sons  of  a widow ; they  occupied  the  farm  of  an 
elder  brother,  who  had  died,  with  whose  -widow  they  had  compomided  for  the  aneat  of 
rent  due  on  the  farm  at  his  death,  with  the  consent  of  the  agent.  She,  -with  two  of  her 
children,  went  to  America.  The  younger  brother  entered  mto  possession  of  the  farm ; there 
were  then  two  years  due.  The  widow  had  gone  in  the  May  preceding  to  America, _ The' 
transaction  of  the  exchange  and  obligation  to  pay  the  arrear,  besides  the  promise  given  to 
the  -widow  going  away,  were  all  with  the  cognizance  of  the  agent.  He  was  said  to  have 
behaved,  and  indeed  did  behave  with  groat  humanity  and  consideration  to  the  pM-ties  ou 
the  occasion ; for  it  is  certain,  that  the  steward  of  a gentleman  who  had  died  -within  two 
years,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  was  looking  for  land  wherever  he  could  get  it, 
went  into  the  house,  and  in  the  presence  of  those  people,  laid  do-wn  £100  ou  the  table, 
to  pay  the  arrears  on  this  farm,  and  to  get  the  possession.  The  agent  decHned ; he  would 
not  give  it  him,  and  desmed  the  man  to  take  his  money.  He  said  that  he  had  agreed  -nift 
the  brothers  of  the  deceased,  and  that  they  should  have  the  land,  and  they  got  it.  The 
first  crop  they  had  off  the  land  was  in  the  autumn.  There  were  two  and  a half  years 
rent  due,  of  course,  at  November.  They  paid  half  a year’s  rent  out  of  the  first  thrashing 
of  the  com,  the  first  proceeds  of  th^  haggard ; a second  half  year’s  rent  was  required  on 
the  Saturday  previous  to  the  Christmas  day — a short  notice.  The  call,  as  I have  stated, 
was  then  expected  on  the  whole  estate,  as  they  state  theihselves.  These  men  were  not 
able  to  come  to  time,  and,  of  course,  keepers  were  put  into  the  house,  or  a keeper.  Ike 
rest  of  the  com  in  the  haggard  was  whipped  out,  and  there  was  not  so  much  left  ^ 
seed  the  ground,  hut  the  lialf-year’s  rent  was  secured,  and  paid  to  the  agent ; and  I heMd 
there  was  a composition  for  the  fees,  for  that  the  tenants  could  not  pay  the  whole  of  to 
fees — they  amounted  to  l7s.  and  a ftaction,  for  the  driver  and  the  keeper — which  all  ke 
CQ-uld  scrape  together  would  not  pay,  and  he  was  relieved  of  the  keeper.  The  atte^on 
of  the  landlord  was  directed  to  the  chcumstances  of  the  ease  ; what  took  place  j-  kuow 
not ; nothing  has  become  kuo-wn  to  the  farmers.  1 was  remonstrated  -with  for  what  -was 
considered  a very  unhecoming  interference,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood, 
had  the  misfortune  to  lend  one  of  the  tenants  a small  sum,  to  pay  half  a year’s  rent;  tko 
daughter  of  an  old  qnarryman  of  my  father,  who  had  lived  in  the  house  when  ‘ 
child,  in  her  distress,  came  to  me.  I took  care  that  the  landlord  was  acquainted  with  1 0 
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fa*,  thinHag  it  WM  a piece  of  foUy,— I did  know  what  to  call  it  on  the  part  of  the  MS  Mm-ai  IS44 
„ent,-and  I was  told  it  was  an  unbBcommg  interference  between  landlord  and  t mant , -But  — 

I cannot  nnderstand  how  a man  who  has  a large  tenantry  in  the  immediate  neighbouiiood  ®2. 

where  I reside,  can  treat  those  people  so  as  to  driTe  them  into  actual  outrage  against  the  '“l 

Jaw,  which  I,  as  a magistrate,  must  punish,  and  I not  feel  indignant  at  the  obnduct  of  that 

landlord,  or  his  agent,  m forcmg  them  to  commit  these  outrages  which  I must  pmiish  or 

anffcr  to  pass  unnoticed,  from  bomg  supposed  to  connire  at  them.*a  I mention  that  case  ■ 

hecanse  it  is  one  of  ordmary  md  eyery  day  occurrence  in  this  country,  in  the  hio'hest  class 

of  proprietors,  and  with  the  largest  class  of  tenants.  There  is  another  mode  of  enacfing 

rents,  which  I mention,  m the  county  of  Monaghan,  that  of  issuing  process  for  the  arroorf 

of  rent,  and  ejectment  notices  besides.  And  to  desceud  to  the  lower  class  of  people  they 

practice,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  same  tyrannous  authority  over  their  unfortuns+o 

Wts ; they  seize  the  pig,  they  detain  the  potatoes,  they  prevent  the  potatoes  beine  du7 

though  the  rent  is  not  yet  due  for  the  potato  land,  and  though  there  may  he  as  imiHi 

rent  in  the  hands  of  a petty  landlord  for  work  done  for  him  as  would  pay  the  rent  of 

house:  the  pig  is  distrained,  because  the  potato  rent,  which  is  due  in  another  nlace  unTm 

the  farmer’s  own  land  is  not  yet  settled  for,  the  potatoes  being  often  not  duff  and 

quendy  not  ripe,  y- 

27.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a pai-ticular  ffale?— T 

hays  found,  wbereyer  I haye  lad  an  opportunity  of  inguiring,  or  had  aify  syperience  upon 
(tot  head,  that  eyery  pains  has  been  taken  to  giye  receipts  on  aocouut,  and  lot  for  a bai 
ticular  gale ; but  the  practice  of  ^ving  receipts  for  a particular  gale,  has  very  much  increasod 
in  He  last  twenty  years  to  the  taowledge  of  eyery  body.  There  has  hem  so  much  said 
njon  the  subject  of  landlord  and  tenant,  that  it  could  not  haye  been  passed  oyer  without 
notice.  But  the  practice  is  still  to  give  a receipt  upon  account  wherever  there  is  a power  of 
doing  it  ;/or  though  m imny  c^es  I have  seen  a receipt  appear  to  be  for  a half -yeai-’s  rent  im 
to  a particular  gale,  which  is  cleared  at  a particular  time,  the  wording  of  the  receio*  in  mZ 
Mcsoiil  of  ten  would  not  do  it.  Tloiigh  it  is  for  an  exact  half-year,  and  pm-ports  to  he  so 
tkeie  win  be  some  eguiyoeal  wordmg  m the  receipt  wMch  wfll  preyent  it.  Tie  fact  is  that 
thedea^g  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  not  meaning  the  richlandlords  but  the 
lower  class,  and  particuhrly  the  class  of  middlemen,  is  a dealing  without  any  foundation 
of  good  pmaplo  and  faith ; whereyer  there  is  good  piineiplo  and  good  faith  ' it  is  an 
exception.  ’ ‘ 

28.  Do  many  of  the  tenants  hold  by  lease  in  this  country? — They  did-  hut  latterly 

fcoughout  Ireland,  as  you  must  he  aware,  from  the  alteration  of  the  francliise  landlords 
lays  not  been  annons  to  grant  leases  for  the  last  fifteen  years : eyery  tMim  has  been  rlono 
to  avoid  granting  leases  wMch  could  be.  ® 

29.  Is  there  >ny  great  difference  to  he  remarked  between  tlie  tenants  who  hold  by  lease 

and  those  who  hold  from  year  to  year  ?— Most  assnr-edlj ; those  who  hold  by  lease  haye  a 
seomty  m propoi-lion  to  their  tenure.  Those  who  haye  no  lease  Kye  Kke  men  reckless 
not  knowing  how  long  they  may  he  peimitted  to  Ilye  upon  their  fai-ms ; hence  the  'wretched 
louses  yon  see  thronghont  the  country,  and  hence  the  wretched  cnltiyafioii.  Ho  man 
mends  IiB property  or  his  laboiu-  where  he  has  not  some,  hope  of  enjoying  some  benefit 
torn  It.  It  IB  snrpnsmg  to  me  that  so  much  has  been  done  in  improying'tliis  comitry  with 
SO  httle  secuntj  ibr  tlie  occupying  tenant.  ^ 

*1  “P/oTements,  are  they  geiierahy  made  by  the  landlord  or  tenant,  or 
1™  o.  ■ lancUord,  Within  a few  years  the  landlords 

e begun  m different  parts  pf  the  couiiti-y  to  make  some,  improvements ; hut  speaking  of 
wLortv  '’rf  bO  such  thing  as  an  improyement  made  by  men  of  hl-ge 

f mpioyement  m the  cnltiyatiou  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  has  been  made 
the  The  quantity  of  corn  grown  in  Ireland  since  the 

wlat  w«7eiv,„X  f circumstances,  has  wonderfully  increased,  compared  to 

SlTC  proInceT  " ««  -ry  liiji  prices 

is  ftp  ®o  made  by  a tenant  from  year  to  year,  haye  yon  ohsoryed  that  it 

a the  practice  to  raise  the  rent  in  consequence  of  those  improvements  ?— Invariablv  almost  • 

Here ,,,  honourable  exceptions,  of  course,  in  eyery  part  of  the  coinSX  ^ ' 

mbimof  S’"-  *“  the  improyement  of  estates,  arising  from  the 

olsMcs  iaye  in  the  estate?— Tes, 

owaclcs  so  great  as  to  preyent  any  improyement  not  compeUod  by  law.  I cannot  give  ^ 

■*e  L trSXnf  respect  to  drdiiing  part  of  his  estate  adjoining 

iaSviS  T rim  I represonted  to  him  to  bo  not  only  {as  he  was  aware! 

XT  di-ammg,  but  that  I had  opened  an 

tie  “ T through  my  own  estate.  I did  not  ask  him  for  any  contnhntion  to 

■ton  and  a cahhiX  ^ wentnre  to  suggest  to  him,  thinking  him  an  Improving 

>se  bill  with  * minister,  one  who  I understood  was  to  bo  charged  with  the  new  drain- 
S measnre-I  did,  upon  the  par*  o^hL 

•onld  not  doSSTtS  wefrledlyVor,  and 

in  a memoS™ occupied  for  want  of  the  necessaiy  di-ainage-I  sent 
fc'  my  commiStS  h f“i“  “X  ”>7  mode  of  proceeding.  He  thanked  me 

leaJattoZo  ^ ‘'emember  he  was  in  dehcate 

*nalij  exmseSm  If  r bnsmess  to  attend  to  as  a cabinet  minister.  He 
J cused.  himself  from  laying  out  any_tluiig,  because  he  was  tenant  for  life. 

3D  2 
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1 &th  March,  1844i 
Wm.  O’Reilly,  eaq» 


33.  You  are  aware  of  the  tenant-light  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ; does  it  nreva’l  • 
parts  which  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — I know  of  'no  part  where  it  does  not  nrevp’!^ 

• n 1 i.  ..1.  - .1  , -r.  . 1 “‘Mltia 


considered  a part  of  the  ancient  law  of  the  land.  It  is  the  tradition  of  the  peonle  t i ^ 
chiefs  could  not  turn  them  out  to  starve  ; that  they  might  remove  them  from  one 
another,  but  not  turn  them  out  to  starve ; it  is  one  which  they  sanction  amon!? 
and  anxiously  desire  to  keep  up.  ° “selves, 


34.  From  youi’  knowledge  of  Ireland,  do  you  consider  that  throughout  the 
whenever  a farm  changes  hands,  there  is  a payment  of  money  from  the  in-comina- 
out-going  tenant  ? — I do  not  say  that  it  takes  place  in  every  instance,  but  where  it  ° 

.jOO  closely  watched,  when  the  tenant  comes  in  without  the  land  being,  put  up  to  a ^ 
and  frequently  where  it  is  put  up,  there  is  a consideration  given  to  tie  out-goin? 
who  frequently  divides  it  with  parties  to  whom  he  is  indebted.  ® 

35.  In  the  case  of  the  consolidation  of  farms,  and  the  removal  of  small  occupiers  ii  . i 

to  bring  the  whole  into  one  farm,  is  there  a payment  of  money  usually  to  tho4  eiectp^  9 
Not  usually,  and  hence.  conaoHdat, inn  is  more  nhiftf'tiATinMft  • Vmt.  fyon.:.v.,u^  — i..'*  — 


Not  usually,  and  hence,  consolidation  is  more  objectionable ; but  generally,  imless  m 
desperate  in  mind  and  means,  they  endeavom-  to  remunerate  the  tenant  e-oinir  m7t 
+ ^ T+  ic  ^ 1. . - 7 . .9  “ WCt, 


to  purchase  peace.  It  is  known  that  the  consohdation  of  farms  has  led'to  the  conurda^-*^^' 
of  acts  of  outrage,  and  those  who  come  in  are  desirous  to  purchase  peace  a-id 
something  to  the  out-going  tenants,  or  to  those  supposed  to  have  some  influence 
them ; but  latterly,  there  has  been  a practice  adopted  in  the  country  likelv  tr, 


t latterly,  there  has  been  a practice  adopted  in  the  country  hkely^to'nrol"”^ 
tenific  ^consequences,  if  permitted  to  go  on.  I shall  illustrate  it  by  the  case  of  an  ester 


which  fen  out  of  a very  long  lease  in  this  neighbourhood,  between  this  town  and  mv  r?  ' 
dence.  The  present  proprietor  is  a man  of  the  highest  rank  in  Ireland ; he  has  inherit  f 
the  property  by  the  will  of  the  former  proprietor ; in  fact,  he  belongs  to  the  rank  of  dut^^ 
He  visited  this  country  last  year,  to  see  the  property  he  had  acquired,  and  I now  tell 
what  occuTied  at  the  se.ssions  coiu-t  of  tins  town,  vvhen  T was  sittmg  in  the  court 


this  room,  with  my  brother  magistrates.  A number  of  wretched  looking  men  applied  fn^ 
summonses  for  assaults  against  some  farmers  living  on  the  same  estate,  in  their  neiffh 
bourhood.  Some  of  the  farmers  came  up,  or  the  principal  men  amongst  them,  to  ask  for 


summonses  against  the  others.  An  inquiry  took  place.  The  groimd  of  dispute  between 
the  parties,  as  I e.licited  from  them  upon  examination,  was,  that  the  head  lease  upon  fliis 
property  bad.  fallen  in  witliin  tlie  twelve  months ; that  they  were  all  under-tenants  upon  S 
estate,  and.  that  the  wretched  looking  men  were  under-tenants  to  the  large  farmers  • fliat 
they  occupied  the  bog  side,  holding  small  tenements,  varying  from  two  o*  three  acres  to 
an  acre  and  a half ; that  the  larger  tenants  occupied  holdings  varying  from  tliirty  to  one 
hundred  acres.  The  poorer  men  complained  that  their  stronger  neighbours  came  down  ivitli 
a mob,  as  they  called  it,  aimed  with  forks  and  scythes,  to  drive  them  from  then-  boldines 
The  others  denied  the  fact  of  having  come  so  armed,  or  of  having  any  intention  to  dnve 
them  from  then-  holdings  ; that  they  had  come  down  only  to  make  compositions  with  them 
lor  the  peaceable  surrender  of  then-  holdings,  by  tlie  direction  of  the  agent-  that  ther 
had  no  nghts  m the  place  ; that  they  were  but  tenants  to  the  larger  farmers,  and  that  thev 
had  refused  possession,  which  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  give  to  theii-  landlords  • that 
not  wishing  to  be  hard  upon  them,  and  wishing  to  take  the  agent’s  advice  upon  it’  they 
had  gone  down  to  enter  upon  a composition  with  them,  and  to  give  them  sdmetliiiw  for 
going  out  peaceably,  and  to  aUow  them  to  take  the  timbers  of  the  houses,  and  tlie  doors 
1 asked  what  number  went  down.  I found  that  there  had  been  a considerable  number  They 
complained  that  they  were  received  by  these  poorer  men  with  forks,  and  spades,  and  turf 
slancs,  and  in  Jort,  that  they  were  going  to  murder  them.  One  story,  in  fact,  appeai-ed  to  be 
as  cre^ble  as  the  other,_if  there  was  not  some  clue  to  ascertain  who  was  the  offending  party, 
and  who  was  not.  Having  had  some  experience  in  such  inquiries.  I wanted  to  know  who  wm 
at  home.  I found  that  the  poorer  men  were  at  home,  and  that  the  stronger  men  were  tlio 
invaders,  and  tliat  they  had  come  with  a suflicieiitly  numerous  party  to  protect  themselves,  in 
case  any  battle  should  take  place.  Their  professions  were  all  professions  of  peace.  I 
asked  the  piincipal  man  amongst  them,  (two  or  three  letters  were  sent  up  to  the  bench, 
Mcommmdmg  them  as  Tcry  holiest  men,  and  not  likely  to  be  giiSty  of  anyiot  of  the  sort), 
“ Who  IS  yoni-  kndlord?”  “ The  duke  of  so  and  so.”  ■■  Who  was  yoiii  landlord  witliii 
the  year  f So  and  so,  meamng  the  middleman,  w^hose  lease  had  efropped.  '“Wlie 
are  the  landlords  of  these  poor  men  ?”  “ Such  a man,  and  such  a man.”  “ They  Lave 
held  as  long  as  yourself?”  “Yes.”  “ Was  the  agent  here  smee  ?”  “Yes.”  “Didhe 
remove  any  of  you,  or  demand  possession,  from  the  dropping  of  the  lease?”  “No;  be 
allowed  us  all  to  continue  m the  possession.”  Then  I said,  “ I believe  the  possession  of 
these  poor  people  is  very  much  the  same  as  your  own.  You  are  all  tenants  of  the  duke 
ct  so  and  so  ? Oh ! but  su-,  they  were  our  tenants,  sir.  “ They  are  yom-  teiiiuits  no 
longer.  Have  you  got  any  tenancy  since  from  the  duke?”  “No,  sir,  we  arc  living 
upon  It,  but  we  are  to  get  a new  tenancy.”  “ When  ?”  “ Oh  ! the  land  is  to  be  divided 
Hinongst  us,  when  the  agent  comes  down  again.”  “ Then,  why  were  you  so  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  these  poor  people  ? Oh  troth,  we  were  told,  and  I iiiav  as  weR  teU  your  honour, 
for  you  will  not  let  us  off  without  it,  that  there  were  too  many  upon  the  estate,  and  before 
we  got  our  own  pkees,  these  people  were  to  be  bought  off.”  “ Then  you  came  down  to 
buy  them  off  ? We  came  down  to  make  what  an-angement  we  could  with  them.”  “ Of 
comsB.  you  did  not  come  down  to  tarn  them  off,  if  they  did  not  like  yonr  agreement  f” 
Oh,  no  ! we  came  down  to  offer  them  what  was  fair.”  ••  Wefl,  snnpoae  they  refused  wbat 
you  considered  fair  and  that  they  were  as  fond  of  their  own  little  holdings,  by  the  tog 
Bide,  as  yon  are  of  the  upland ; did  you  calculate  what  was  to  happen  ?”  “ Trotli,  I do 
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honour.  jNo  tloiibt  it  would,  i SMd.  Tien,  will  you  explain  to  the  bench  why  you  

came  down  m immberj  why  yon  told  these  people  they  m4t  turn  out,  that  they  mui  S2. 

accept  the  terns  you  offered,  or  they  woiM  be  dnyeii  off?”  .■  Sure,  sa-,  the  land  woiffd  ‘’1- 

aotbe  divided  among  those  who  were  upon  it;  it  was  considered  too  little  for  all,  andtW 

being  under-tenants,  were  to  giye  way  though  they  built  the  houses  they  were  in  ” “ Da 

they  reelami  any  bog  by  tie  hog  side  ? ” “ They  did  ; but  sure  they  had  the  privilege  of 

while  they  were  onit.  “Did  you  make  any  improvement  upon  yoi  land  ?”  To  be  sure 

wedid,”  “ You  would  tank  It  v^^^  haid  for  the  landlord  to  tm-n  you  off  without  an? 

compensation  ? “ Troth,  I wodd.”  ‘ Do  you  not  think  that  these  poor  people  AoSd 

feel  vey  much  lie  yourselves;  are  they  not  yom-  neighbours,  of  thf  sai^e  oomtro  as 

yourself,  and  of  the  same  rehgion?  You  have  no  anger  against  them,  surely  9”  .Kt 

troth,  none ; hut  some  of  us  must  go,”  “ You  think  the  weaker  ought  to  go  T can  oidii 

grant  summonses  agmnst  you  to-day,  and  if  you  do  not  clear  yourselves  of  the  eWe  of 

connmttmg  an  assault  upon  these  people,  you  win  be  punished  the  next  court  day  the 

mean  time,  let  me  give  you  notice,  that  you  are  all  tenants  of  the  duke  of  so  ahd  s?  and 

when  he  serves  notices  upon  you,  he  can  deprive  you  all  of  your  holdings ; but  I h“e 

heard  that  he  is  a himane  man,  as  well  as  his  agent,  and  I cannot  conceive  that  he 

given  you  any  such  directions  as  you  state  In  a word,  take  care  the  peace  is  not  brokS 

m the  meantime,  and  you^  must  answer  for  what  you  have  done  on  tL  next  court  day  ” 

£e?cde“”'°'°“’^™“‘‘''“  iietauce,  upoZa 

36.  In  tiie  letting  of  land,  is  it  the  practice  to  give  a preference  to  the  tenant  who  has 
been  hitherto  m possession  ?-On  some  estates  it  is,  and  upon  others  it  is  noT  'Te 
and  IS  set  to  the  highest  bidder;  it  c^epeuds  upon  the  eircuLtances  of  the  parties  m 
SZcomitly  “ “ eh-cumstanees  wliich  do  not  prerail  in  tS 

37  Is  it  usual  to  remove  a tenant,  from  the  wish  of  the  hindlord  to  have  another 
tenant  on  the  land,  though  the  party  may  be  perfectly  solvent  ?-It  is  not  oijy  usuS 
hut  ,t  IS  the  constant  object  with  a great  many  landlords  in  this  country  to  do  so  in 
fact,  m the  county  of  Cavan  the  most  fnghtful  scenes  arose  in  my  recoUection  withi’n™ 
few  years,  from  a practice  of  this  sort.  A gentleman,  who  was  educated  for  the  groato 
part  abroad— a young  man,  Su-  George  Hodson,— succeeded  imriT, 

to  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Cavaai.  Some  twelve  or  thirteen  v^ro  of  age,  sir  G.  Bbdson'i 

tethe  eoiiiiy  ; he  appZnted  an  agentTtfetadrlTru/ rier."t“^^  y 

been  paiticulmly  wel  paid ; it  was  in  tliat  pari  of  the  county  near  Baiheboroffih  but 
It  was  suggested  to  Inm,  that  it  would  be  veiy  well  to  mix  the  populatiorw^mtw 
some  Protestant  tenants  with  the  others,  who  were  all  Roman  CatlioL,  and  tftre  wmf 
ejectments  sciyed  apinst  many  of  the  townlands  which  were  out  of  lease,  to  dispoiesl  a? 

It  weie,  the  whole  hotly.  Ihm  created  a great  ferment  in  the  comitiy,  and  tire  persons 
refused  to  give  possession.  Whp  tire  time  for  givmg  possession  .arrived,  the  ageiff  wmt 
down,  aceompamed  by  the  snb-sheriff  and  a small  foree.  The  people  assembled  in  We 
lumbers  upon  the  hill ; there  was  notlmig  done,  and  they  reth-ed.  Some  people  wore 
marked  out,  and  hronght  to  trial.  A compositioii  took  phaco,  the  landlord  beiim  m town 
and  one  of  the  jury  ; it  w-as  the  first  time  he  attended,  and  I was  counsel  in  the 'case . tire 

Etoo*  "it  wZ°  JaEd  possession  of 

SS  t tniirl  f 1-  ™ nitention  to  dispossess  any  of  them  ; that 

was  _ioi  the  purpose  of  making  better  arrangements  for  the  management  of  the  estate 
Si  promises  were  made  tlTo  ™ople“  d 

tan  fl  *“  to  the  law,  and  that  faith  was  nit  kept.  LiL  one 

»d  bated 

one  of  IwEeuaZ  coiiseqnence  was,  that  a party  eame  down  to  nmi-dir 

ImaldesJt^boT  p ‘ ^ informer  on  the  fable  (I  examined 

K tase  ‘''<=Y  went  looking  in  at  the  whidow.  The  nmn 

mffla?  bind  i f f * Ms  *n'»  inughters.  A 

»hadt  ZmE  • ° “P”*  ™ tlinupproven  I have 

CroE  was  dErivS  T s''“‘  ■ “nrse  the 

a sZo  rf  dhSli  f '”®  " “®  .*’*®  Tinrt  l»rf  of  the  country  was  in 

buietost  aid?ZZ  ° *nno  afterwards,  and  the  estate,  from  being  the 

tuimieo  fo?  ™r?  fi  d “■Sj'lnni-l'nnd.  'vas  a scene  of  misery  and  dis- 

testimonv  nf  rt  ■ ® Tlioro  were  live  men  e-xecuted  for  the  crime,'’ upon  the 

>*PW  iofficrcS  “ “ “ unfortunate  or  XM.  red./.  / 

See  SCSa  i,o??v’ii  ”‘l™Mals  who  Imvo  the  power  to  carry  into  prac- 

forme  to  dLide.  ’ '“*'"‘'“‘“'*"8  ‘Ite  necessities  and  feelings  of  the  inhahitants,  it  is  not 

tion  of  the^larrer'^faime’®  onndition  of  the  farmmg  classes  in  tliis  comitiy,  is  the  condi- 
famers  in  this  miZSf  T or  detenorating  ?— There  is  a certain  class  of  largo 

conntiy  who  ai-e  iinprovmg  m wealth ; but  to  answer  the  ipiestion  generaUy 
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Wm.  O’Reilly,  esq. 


witli  correctness,  I should  say  that  the  second  class  of  farmers — I should  rather  call  them 
the  middle  class  of  farmers — are  decidedly  not  improving ; that  the  middle  class  are  cer 
tainly  deteriorating,  and  have  been  for  some  years,  firom  the  continued  rise  in  the  value  of 
land,  and  no  adequate  pains  being  taken  to  instruct  the  people,  by  those  who  derive  rent 
from  the  land,  and  little  or  no  facilities  being  given  to  them  in  the  way  of  markets— I 
mean  local  facilities — at  aU  commensurate  with  the  increasing  population,  and  the  increased 
expenses  which  they  have  to  meet ; as  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  is  con 
sumed  in  rent,  and  the  expenses  fixed  on  the  land,  such  as  taxes,  county  rate  particularly 
wliieh  the  commissioners  must  know,  has  trebled  in  amount  since  the  Union.  I believe 
there  is  scarcely  a county  in  Ireland  where  it  has  not  increased  three-fold,  but  where  the 

tenure  is  so  short  as  it  has  been  reduced  to  for  the  last  forty  years  in  Ireland, since 

1 793,  very  few  leases  beyond  twenty-one  years’  leases  have  been  granted  in  Ireland ; that  is 
to  say,  since  the  first  granting  of  the  franchise  to  the  Eoman  Catholics,  by  the  act  of  1793 
and  a considerable  rise  has  taken  place  in  rent,  in  every  twenty-one  years  since  then. 

39.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  labourers,  do  you  consider  that  they  are  improving  ?— 
They  are  very  much  deteriorated  in  some  parts  of  the  country ; in  others,  it  was  wretched 
firom  the  beginning.  Nothing  can  be  more  distressing  than  the  condition  of  the  labourers 
and  the  small  class  of  tenantry. 

40.  Under  whom  dotheyholdtheiccottages,  and  by  whom  are  they  built  and  repaired  ?— 
They  hold  them  under  the  lowest  occupiers  of  the  land.  Their  situation  is  most  cruel,  it  is 
more  distressing  than  that  of  the  tenants,  for  the  unfortunate  man  (I  can  call  bim  notliing 
else)  pays  the  Mghest  rent ; for  the  pulling  dovra  a number  of  pauper  houses  on  estates 
has  gone  to  such  a length,  as  to  make  the  most  wretched  hovel  in  the  country  the  dearest 
house  upon  the  land  in  proportion  to  the  accommodation  and  price  of  the  erection ; that  has 
been  particularly  exemplified  in  the  poor  law  valuation,  the  dearest  house  is  the  peasant’s 
cabin.  That  is  another  barbarous  practice  to  which  I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
missioners. Landlords  who  are  classed  amongst  the  best  landlords  in  the  country,  and  uo 
one  dare  question  their  title  to  be  considered  good  landlords,  have  required,  upon  the  late 
lettings  of  their  lands,  that  the  cottiers’  houses  should  be  pulled  down,  and  the  cottiers  got 
rid  of,  that  they  -will  not  have  beggars  Hving  upon  their  estates.  I caimot  walk  over  a 
single  efrtate  in  this  part  of  the  country,  or  indeed  any  part  of  it  in  which  I have  ti-avelled 
with  the  exception  of  some  parts  of  Connaught,  and  other  paiis  where  there  is  a great  extent 
of  bog,  where  that  practice  has  not  been  carried  out  to  a fearful  extent  of  late ; and  wherever 
the  class  of  labourers  is  found  in  any  number,  in  any  district  of  the  country,  they  will  he 
found  to  be  located  upon  the  commonage  or  common  ground,  or  on  the  borders  of  the 
large  tracts  of  bog  which  traverse  this  Mngdom.  There  are  proprietors  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, men  generally  of  excellent  characters,  no  question  at  all  about  it,  and  men  who  do 
not  exact  the  highest  rent  for  their  land,  yet,  upon  recent  changes  upon  one  estate,  the 
agent  announced  that  the  houses  of  aU  the  cottier  tenants,  with  very  few  exceptions,  should 
be  pulled  down,  and  those  persons  dispersed.  Petitions  were  sent  to  the  landlord,  and  we  had 
the  matter  before  us  in  sessions,  in  which  we  were  compelled,  in  fact,  we  were  instrumental, 
as  magistrates,  to  maintain  the  possession  of  the  labourers  or  the  occupiers,  against  the 
ihogal  mode  by  which  it  was  sought  to  get  rid  of  them,  through  the  agency  of  the  tenant, 
instead  of  the  landlord  taking  the  affair  into  his  own  hands.  The  procee^ng  was  this— 
a new  division  of  farms  took  place ; one  man.got  some  land  and  some  houses  he  had  not 
before,  and  he  gave  up  some  he  had ; the  cottier  tenant  occupying  any  of  the  land  added 
to  his  new  farm,  did  not  surrender  possession  at  the  moment ; the  new  tenants  sought  to 
obtain  rent  from  this  cottier  tenant,  and  by  the  payment  of  rent  to  acquire  the  title  of 
landlord ; the  tenant  having  learned  from  woeful  experience  the  consequences  of  this  short 
method  of  getting  rid  of  him,  refused  to  pay  any  rent  to  any  one  but  the  agent  of  the  head 
landlord— he  had  never  become  tenant  to  the  landholder ; the  landholder  seizes  his  goods 
as  if  he  was  his  landlord,  he  prosecutes  Iiim  at  the  sessions,  or  tries  his  hand  at  an  eject- 
ment. Those  three  processes  have  been  had  recourse  to  in  the  last  year  in  my  immedate 
neighbourhood,  and  aU  by  the  direction  of  the  agent.  The  poor  man  distrained  upon,  came 
to  the  sessions’  court ; we  at  once  relieved  him,  and  ordered  the  party  to  give  up  the 
distress.  To  the  process,  of  course,  we  had  nothing  to  say,  nor  to  the  ejectment ; the  man 
told  his  case,  of  course,  at  the  sessions ; the  attorney  made  a good  defence  before  the 
barrister,  and  his  would-be-landlord  was  defeated.  But  tbis  same  process  is  perseveringly 
pursued^  upon  the  same  estate  by  the  same  parties ; and  myself  and  my  brother  magistrates 
were,  witlun  the  last  six  months,  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  spot  to  point  out  the  meaiings 
of  the  httle  yard,  or  cabbage  garden,  or  spot  for  the  tiuff  stack,  belonging  to  the  house,  and 
to  receive  the  assurance  of  this  would-be-landlord,  that  he  would  not  further  molest  him, 
in  other  words,  not  assault  him,  he  having  already  committed  himself  to  that  extent,  or  we 
should  be  compelled  to  have  his  recognizances,  estreated,  and  himself  committed  to  gaol 
for  the  new  offence.  The  agent  complained  of  the  hard^p  upon  the  landlord.'^  I could 
not  help  remonstrating  with  the  agent.  I said  to  him,  “ You  can  settle  the  entire  transaction; 
you  can  receive  the  rent  from  these  poor  creatures,  settle  with  them,  and  build  their  places. 
What  is  to  become  of  them  ? where  are  they  to  go  ? So  we  shall  have  no  labourers  in  the 
co^try  if  tbis  is  to  go  on.  ' They  are  willing  to  pay  for  these  places ; hut  they  cannot  he 
driven  out  on  the  road  to  starve,  and  most  assuredly  they  shall  not  while  I have  a seat  at 
the  sessions,  and  my  brother  magistrates  agree  with  me.  If  the  head  landlord  chooses  to 
turn  them  out  by  ejectment,  he  can  do  so  ; but  by  these  indirect  means  the  people  cannot 
be  destroyed.” 

41.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  much  in  the  county  of  Louth?— There  is  a species 
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of  con-acre  in  Louth,  wMch  is  most  common.  In  Louth,  the  principal  con-acre,  I mav  sav 
the  prevailing  con-acre,  consists  m lettmg  out  the  land  ploughed  once  very  /arelv 
Bianured,  but  somel^es,  for  the  purpose  of  growing  potatoes,  being  taken  with  that  obiect 
hy  the  labourer,  and  other  cottier  tenants,  including  the  class  of  widows  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  larger  farmers,  and  those  possessing  some  little  knowledge  usually 
break  up  (it  is  part  of  their  farmmg  system)  land  which  has  been  laid  down  mth  cloyer 
either  alone  or  with  grass  seeds.  They  occupy  it  for  the  purpose  of  grazino-  sheen  or 
cattle  for  two  or  three  years.  They  rarely  go  beyond  the  tliird,  and  the  most  needy  do  not 
keep  it  beyond  the  second  year  m grazing ; it  is  then  ploughed,  and  let  for  potato^  The 
rent  generally  is  from  £8  to  £9  an  acre.  There  is  some  land  set  for  £6  • hnt  it  is  very 
poor,  wi-etched,  and  bad— iuBmtely  dearer  than  the  land  set  for  £8  or  £9.  There  is  very 
little  land  set  in  that  part  of  the  country  above  £9,  from  an  apprehension  entertained  bv 
the  holders  of  the  land,  that  though  it  would  he  really  worth  more,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
demand  more,  so  great  is  the  horror  of  the  population  of  any  increase  of  the  settine  nricp 
even  although  they  would  acquii-e  a profit  for  a year.  They  ai-gue,  that  if  they  once  con 
sented  to  pay  a higher  pnce  for  the  better  land,  the  greater  quantity  of  land  that  is  let  in 
the  country  bemg  of  an  infenor  description,  that  the  farmers  wiU  let  them  by  what  is 
called  the  pnce  of  the  country,  meaning  the  highest  price,  and  not  distinguish  between 
the  different  qualities  of  land  so  set.  And  I am  afraid  that  their  apprehensions  are  not 
without  grounds,  for  we  have  frequently  brought  to  the  sessions,  disputes  to  settle  as  to 
the  price  of  potato  land,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  we  can  ever  receive  evidence  of 
any  notice  m wnting,  or  any  unsuspicious  evidence  of  the  exact  price  to  be.  given  for  the 
potato  land  contracted  for  at  the  time  of  planting.  “ 

42.  You  haTe  float  the  land  is  rarely  maimred ; do  they  give  £8  or  £9  an  aere  for  land 
without  manure.  les,  they  do;  if  the  tenant  has  any  manure  at  his  door  he  is  ner 
mitted  to  use  any  manure  of  his  own,  and  he  wiU  put  the  manure  as  far  as  he  can  upon 
the  land.  But  he  wffl  not  put  it  upon  that  description  of  land ; he  will  go  and  take  some 
poorer  land  still,  which  would  not  brmg  that  price,  and  put  his  manure  there  But  there 
is  very  little  manui-e  they  have  to  put ; for  one  of  the  most  cruel  regulations  made  with 
the  cottier  tenets  in  the  county  of  Louth,  is,  that  the  owner,  that  is  to  say,  the  renter  of 
the  house,  shall  have  the  manure  which  is  made  at  the  door,  so  that  the  unfortmiate  cot- 
hri-  has  not  even  the  inducement,  in  most  ca^es,  to  make  the  greatest  quantity  of  manure 
Wherever  the  tenant  farmer  is  under  contract  to  give  a man  potato  land  for  the  fiJl  price  of  the 
^•ket,  he  mvarmbly  secures  to  himself  all  the  manure  which  the  tenant  can  make  at  his 
house;  that  breeds  another  evil,  which  brings  sad  misery  upon  the  poor  people  of  this  country 
They  have  no  inducement  to  have  pig-sties,  or  pig-yai-ds,  in  which  to  keep  then-  pigs  in 
order  to  make  •manure ; the  manure  is  not  their  own,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  thS^  let 
the  pig  run  upon  the  roads,  and  then  comes  the  frightful  system  of  pig-fining,  which  pre- 
vails, which  often  takes  half  the  value  of  the  pig  from  the  unfortunate  owner 

43.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  in  Louth  bear  to  the  rent?— In  mv  baronv 

It  has,  been  between  9rf.  and  10(«.  in  the  pound  each  half-year— about  lOtf.— not  quite 
m. ; and  ffiat  in  a barony  pretty  heavily  taxed  compared  with  other  baronies.  The  land 
lJS  ^ considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  county  of 

44.  WJiat  (Merence  has  the  rent-charge  for  tithe  being  placed  upon  the  landlord  made 
to  the  tenant  ?— I think  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  benefit  which  the  occupying 
tenant  has  denved  from  being  relieved  from  that  evil.  I am  awai-e,  fr-om  my  experience  of 

- working  of  the  old  tithe  system  in  Ireland,  that  the  occupying  tenants  have  been  re- 
fm  , ® capacity,  or  rafter  fteir  incapacity,  from  the  exaction  of  from 

™ to  500  per  cent,  upon  the  payment.  In  fact,  the  peace  of  the  country  has  been 
complaint  npoii  the  subject,  unless  at  political  meet- 
ng«,  ana  that  more  ad  captamlum,  than  from  any  tiling  that  is  felt  by  the  mere  .population, 
rmaps  my  endence  may  be  considered  suspicions,  as  I claim  the  merit  or  demerit,  which- 
Xh  „ ^ peace  of  the  country,  by  suggesting  a mode  of  ooneotion 

r ™ M t«ty  Incrednlonsly  received  when  first  opened,  in  every  qnai-ter  where 

fie  from  the  member  of  parliament  to  the  minister  of 

SUV  ./•  ^ tcmsed  to  teU  the  mode,  unless  upon  one  condition,  and  that  was,  that  in 

agmt  t°I  X’  ao  parson,  landlord, 

fo?lh’e  i-mf  I ’ j visitmg  or  distraining  the  occupying  tenant 

lord  ri  party  discontented  with  it  now  1 the  land- 

moomewitlo*  ffc  has  since  received  an 

panied  the*colirt-in'’'l,°f  g™o™lly  is  freed  from  all  the  odium  which  accom- 

races” thr, Phi  ‘•’a*  mart,  accursed  of 

of  old.  ’ ^ proctors,  who  have  been,  not  inadequately  described,  as  the  publicans 

of  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  commissioners  with  regai-d  to  any  measures 

aadmreI3f  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland, 

tirely  on  th!.  Ita?  j burdens,  the  county  cess  and  other  charges,  wliich  faU  respec- 
bavino-  dnp  occupying  tenant ; or  any  amendment  of  the  existing  laws,  which, 

cultivation  nf  +V.o  = •?  i J^^gbts  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encoui-age  the 

^on  betwppn  ^u■nA■\  ° i a bettor  system  of  agricultm-e,  and  to  improve  the  rela^ 

b.e^  bv  nrpTm'o;T,n.°+^  and  tenant  ?--I  have.'  If  the  commissioners  -wiU  allow  me,  I -will 
% fellow  that  tins  k a subject  to  which  I have  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of 

P P ors,  from  the  earliest  moment  that  I became  a proprietor.  Being  born 


16^A  March,  1844r 
"'V'ni.  O'Reilly,  esq- 
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16/A  March,  1844.  a younger  brother,  I was  professionally  educated  to  earn  my  bread  differently.  I became 

a proprietor  within  a few  years — a very  few  years — and  I thought,  of  course,  that  those 

opinions  which  would  hare  very  little  value  coming  fi-om  a tenant,  or  a younger  brother 
Wm.  O’Reilly,  esq.  above  all  things,  from  a professional  man,  might  have  some  value  coming  from  a pro! 

prietor,  who  was  interested  for  himself  and  his  children  in  the  preservation  of  proprietary 
lio-hts  and  the  improvement  of  the  property  of  the  country.  With  that  view,  I addressed, 
last  year,  a letter  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Louth,  and  the  different  proprietors^ 
suggesting  to  them  the  form  of  a requisition  for  a meeting.  [ The  witness  here  read  the  requi- 
siriou.l  Now,'  considering  that  the  greater  number  of  the  proprietors  in  tliis  country  are  not 
possessed  of  the  disposable  capital  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  their  properties,  and 
that  more  or  less  of  difficulty  exists  in  acquiring  it  by  loan,  I tliink  it  indispensable  for  their 
interests,  as  well  as  for  the  interests  of  the  occupying  classes,  to  make  the  best.pro'visioii 
which  experience  has  suggested  for  tire  gi’adual  iinproyeineht  of  the  soil,  and  the  increase 
of  its  productive  powers ; seeming  to  the  landlord  liis  just  share  in  the  improved  value 
given  to  Ms  property,  while  the  tenant  is  secm’ed  in  such  occupation  of  the  laud  improved 
by  his  own  labour,  and  the  b'uildings  erected  by  Ms  own  capital,  as  will  encomuge  hiin 
and  others  to  apply  themselves  -with  the  greatest  industry  to  a common  object— the  hn- 
provement  of  the  property  of  aH  classes.  The  ffist  step  I consider  to  be  the  equitable,  or, 
to  say  the  least,  the  most  convenient  division  of  what  may  be  called  the  duties  of  the  land- 
lord and  the  duties  of  the  tenant  in  the  improvement  of  the  estate,  for  wMch  neither  post, 
sesses  the  adequate  capital.  To  secure  both,  I would  divide  the  improvements  upon  the 
estate  into  those  belonging  to  the  landlord,  necessary  to  bring  the  land  into  a state  fit 
for  the  most  perfect  cultivation ; and  the  tenant’s  duties  into  those  of  providing  for  his  own 
residence,  and  those  fai-m  offices  necessary  to  carry  on  the  labour  of  the  fann  of  -which  he 
enters  into  the  occupation.  Largo  works  of  drainage,  the  removal  of  peat  from  the  surface, 
the  removal  of  rocks  or  stones  interfering  with  the  due  cultivation  of  the  land,  I hold  to  be 
improvements  wMch  the  landlord  ought  to  make  or  pay  for  the  maMng  of,  either  hy  the  imme- 
diate expenditure  of  Ms  capital  so  as  to  ensiu-e  an  immediate  return  in  rent,  or  a gi-aduated 
payment  for  the  labour  of  the  tenant  to  effectuate  such  pm-poses ; or,  in  the  absence  of  aS 
parent  or  advance  of  capital,  hy  such  a length  of  lease  as  would  repay  the  tenant  for  that 
improvement  of  the  soil  of  wMch  the  landlord  was  hereafter  to  derive  the  benefit.  To 
secure  the  tenant’s  co-operation  who  has  no  capital,  to  incite  Mm  to  effect  improvements  at 
a diminished  e-xpenditure  which  no  landlord  could  make  them  at,  and  not  paying  in  money 
wages  for  those  improvements,  you  must  give  Mm  some  security  for  the  produce  of  his 
industry,  which  he  tliinks  -will  not  only  repay  Mm  for  a reasonable  portion  of  Ms  lahom-  and 
capital  expended  in  the  improvement  of  yom'  estate,  but  will  induce  Mm  to  set  about  it 
with  zeal  and  confidence,  and  rear  his  children  -with  the  same  strong  hopes  of  remuneration 
and  security  for  their  labour  wMcb  bas  induced  liim  to  set  to  work.  I consider  that  that 
object  cannot  be  attained  without  giving  to  the  tenant  a security  for  Ms  own.  possession  of  tiie 
whole  or  a part  of  the  farm,  commensm'ate  not  only  to  Ms  own  life,  taking  the  average  :nm 
of  lives,  hut  will  give  Mm  a reasonable  security  that  Ms  child  -will  possess  a quasi  ownership 
in  the  same  farm  and  the  same  improvements.  What  is  to  he  the  extent  of  faniis  on 
estates  to  he  improved  will  always  he  determined  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  proprietor, 
or  his  notions  of  what  is  calculated  to  secure  the  best  cla^  of  tenantry  and  the  best 
improvement  of  Ms  property,  and  as  the  proprietor  who  has  no  capital  to  expend  -will  he 
very  unwilling  to  give  large  tracts  of  land  for  so  long  a period  as  may  deprive  himself  or 
his  immediate  heir  of  the  means  of  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstances  of  the  countiy 
and  raising  tlie  rent  of  Ms  land,  some  mode  must  he  suggested  calculated  to  effect  a 
compromise  between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord.  It  strikes  me  that  the  principle  already 
acknowledged  throughout  tMs  United  Kingdom,  as  necessary  to  encom'age  the  expenditui'e 
of  capital  in  building  or  planting  orchards,  may  very  well  he  taken  as  a beacon  to  direct 
the  parties ; and  I think  a landlord  would  act  judiciously  who,  in  di-viding  his  estate,  sup- 
posing it  to  he  a naked  estate,  that  is  to  say,  without  houses  fit  for  the  occupation  of 
tenants  and  -without  planting,  would  detennine  upon  a gi-aduated  scale  of  expenditui'8 
upon  each  farm,  proportioned  to  its  size  and  capahihty  of  making  a return  to  the  tiller  of 
the  soil ; and  that  if  the  tenant  expended  in  house,  offices,  garden,  and  orchard,  in  a fitting 
manner,  the  sums  stipulated,  he  shoxdd  be  entitled  to  a renewal  of  Ms  contract  for  that 
house,  offices,  and  garden,  and  a portion  of  the  land  wMch  may  be  supposed  equivalent  to 
the  capital  expended,  for  the  full  tenn  of  what  is  called  a building  lease, — say  ninety  or 
one  hundi-ed  yeai-s.  rvl  am  aware  that  in  such  a capital  as  Loudon,  building  leases  are 
reduced  to  sixty  yeai^,  but  that  is  an  exception.  Being  satisfied  myself  that  there  are  feff 
farms  in  tMs  eountiy,  no  matter  in  whose  occupation,  possessing  fann  offices  or  buildings 
adequate  to  carry  on  as  it  should  be  carried  on,  the  most  improved-system  of  tillage,  hus- 
bandry, and  fceMng,  I do  not  think  £1,000  upon  100  acres  of  ground,  would  be  too  little 
to  expend  upon  house,  offices,  garden,  and  orchard ; and,  if  the  tenant  did  expend  that 
sum  he  should  be  entitled  or  have  a covenant  in  his  lease,  or  be  entitled  by  law,  (for  I 
should  -wish  to  see  it  made  the  law  of  the  land,)  to  a renewal  for  ninety  or  one  hundred 
years  of  that  bo-use,  offices,  orchard,  and  garden,  and  one-fifth  part  of  the  farm  to  support 
the  house  and  orchard,  because  the  renewal  of  the  house,  offices,  and  garden  alone,  would 
be  valueless  to  a mau  who  had  expended  so  much  capital,  unless  you  gave  Ifim  so  much 
land  as  would  maintain  the  occupancy  of  the  house. 

46.  Might  not  the  house,  offices,  and  garden  be,  in  proportion,  much  too  large  for  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  ground,  and  might  it  not  perhaps  be  a better  arrangement  tc  give  him  a 
lease  of  the  whole,  for  one-fifth  part  of  the  term  you  have  mentioned?— My  -view,  and  1 
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l.„  endewoured  to  expkin  it  as  I went  along  is  this  that  you  must  giye  secnrity  for  the  im  M.,a, 

possession  of  tbe  hearth.  If  you  do  no*  secunty  for  the  possession  of  the  hearth,  I believe  

5iose  who  consult  ^story  wiU  find  that  few  nations  have  been  willing  to  erect  hearths  if  thev 
liare  not  secuiity  m possesion.  It  is  the  want  of  the  recollection  of  that  fact  bv  the  land  es, 

lord,  of  this  connt^,  which  has  iept  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  great  Lrease  ot 
popdation,  and  the  facdities  it  affords  for  unproyement,  from  haying  adyanSd  to  that  Sate 
'fVoTement  which  there  are^  so  many  means  to  obtain ; and  I haye  only  to  pSit  the 
attention  of  the  honourable  commissioner  who  has  put  the  question,  and  his  brethrm  to  the 
*ges  of  roofless  houses  to  bo  seen  m this  country.  Whereyer  a lease  is  droppina  out  the 
tenant  lets  his  place  go  out  of  repair  because  he  has  no  seourity,  not  only  for  tie  oLcsdoT 
bnt  he  is  afra,d  if  they  are  m a good  state,  he  win  be  made  to  pay  an  additional  sum  for  the 
land;  so  that  the  capital  of  one  race  is  often  destroyed  before  that  race  is  buried  and  th! 
accumulated  capita  of  an  age  ey  ended  in  bnilding  in  Ireland,  does  not  remaii  for  the 
„Kt  generation,  which  entails  a frightful  waste  of  capital  upon  the  country  Of  couSe  in 
mating  syh  a proposition  as  I haye  aUnded  to,  men  wUI  differ  in  opinion  L to  tho  qwtity 
of  ground,  and  the  quantity  of  capital.  I only  wish  to  illustrate  my  position  by  saringS 
that  is  the  new  which  I haro  taken,  and  winch,  as  a proprietor,  I haye  commeieed  to  carov 
out ; I mean  to  practice  what  I reymmend  for  adoption.  I haye  begun  the  nractice  3 
a,  6r  as  my  tune  has  permtted,  it  is  in  progress ; and  I haye  receiyed  suffleient  enconiaTe 
ment  fconi  what  has  been  done  already,  and  the  hopes  that  haye  been  inspired  (when  I 
Bj  lopes  mspued,  the  proof  of  those  hopes  hes  in  the  exertions  made  by  the  tenaits  1 have 
not  keen  thsappomted.  I received  an  estate  upon  wliich  no  improvement  had  taken  ’ikZ  - 
lut.  on  the  contraiy,  the  mansion  house  oceupied  by  the  former  middleman  was  burnt  mi 
aBdentally,  the  trees  all  cut  doim,  the  rivers  left  nndi-alnod,  and  the  bogs  scarcely  accessible 
for  water— this  was  before  my  time.  There  were  two  large  tenants  who  mssisJ  fhT 
seta  of  the  hearths  of  the  estate  ; they  kept  covered  with  cows  and  cattle  the  faiths  tW 
hd  squeezed  out  ot  the  smaller  class,  and  the  agent  recommended  himself  to  me  wheri 
succeeded,  by  bis  successful  exertions  m consolidating  tbe  faims  on  the  estate  to  ’ivbfoh  T 
lad  succeeded,  I assured  him  that  that  was  tho  smallest  reeommendatiou  he  ' could  huV 
I mention  that  to  show  you  how  inveterate  is  the  opinion  prevailing,  that  such  conduct 
must  notwithstmdmg  ally  profession  on  tlie  part  of  the  proprietor,  in  the  ond  recomS 
itrftoa,pryrietorinMand  at  all  eyents ; but  in  the  place  of  this  gentleman  I was 
oblgedaosolntely  to  forbid  him  mteifering  111  the  estate,  declaring  that  I would  Mntat 
uo  agent  tfll  the  expiration  of  a year,  when  I had  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  tomnSr 
and  he  loca  cucnmstances  of  the  country.  He  then  asked  me  for  permission  to  continue  to 
dicot  over  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  game  on  the  property,  a concesLn 
whchlverreasdymade  to  him  oidydMhningto  make  it  exclusive,  to  consideration  of 
In  lemg  the  fomei  agent,  but  desirmg  him  not  to  interfere  otherwise  with  the  people  on 
tic  estate.  And  witlun  throe  months  from  that  time  I receiyed  a letter  from  the  gentleman 
m question,  infommg  me  that  a number  of  squatters  had  settled  upon  the  property,^tS 
would  be  inyaded  by  all  the  paupers  of  the  country, -^that  they  had  got  it  into  their  hSds 
tl™  was  a new  landlord,-and  that  all  the  old  tenants  who  had  been  formerly  dlspoS-S 
and  otiiere  who  pretended  to  be  their  actual  representatives,  were  flocking  in  with  the  con^’ 
yaaceofthe  occupying  tenants,  and  partionlarly  those  who  had  sneoeeded  to  portions  of  tho 
6ms,  and  that  some  few  had  actu^y  been  encom-aged,— that  those  new  tenants  had  given 
te  encoiiragement  from  fear  and  not  from  any  wish  to  bring  those  old  occnpiersliack 
men  resist  their  demand  to  occupy  the  out-honses  or  4ild  huts 

V®  * tods  and  peat, —and  that  if  I did  not 

Patois,  and  apply  to  the  heighbouring  magistrates  for 
•!?  ^ ‘ ‘ “ ““to  of  resistance,  I should  have  the  estate 

^ ' paupers,— that  in  addition  to  that  eyfl,  there  was  one  which  with  great 

•t  WytahaT  notatta  .™ce  the  month  of  May  (this  was  thrinonth 

the  warnings  winch  these  people  had  always  receiyed, 
nrictm  11  * n them  since  tho  death  of  the  former  pro- 
pose of  nroridf^  ““"“doriible  portions  of  their  ground,  for  the  pnr- 

® J??  .tottog  potatoes,— that  he  had  had  the  gronnd  measnfed 

•ndence  rT  interfering  with  the  qstato,-and  thit  he  had  secured 

mp  + ^ employed  him,  or  any  body  else,  if  his  seiwices  were  not  accentable  fn 

tWe\rno\l“T‘'°“‘  ,P“'ti“  "'•to  •!!“•  been  so  contnmacions.  In  a word 

a lolleirirom  atsntrtoffi^  stronger,  who  could  have  received  such 

lad  some  eve  .“  P““table  local  agent,  who  must  not  have  been  deceived  by  it ; but  havine- 
le  woSd  SnlT’  ^ ”7  tompliments  and  thanks  to  the  gentleman,  but  hegved 

S as  to  tielSr  “fi  infornration.  ami  wonlSke 

•t  lomg  inripdneed  to  mWe  ’ ^ ™g’'*  .“g''?  eAtence,  I was  not  ambitions 

(•'  poWo  land  e3n  1 proseeurions  for  bnrmng  small  quantities  of  ground 
■wdmeSl™  touses;  and  when  I visited  the  coimV,  ho 

■that  toe  greatly  nnstakon;  that  every  gentleman  in  the  county  would  sarisfy 

"pon  it ; and  that  this  im  ^ would  bo  no  such  thing  as  collecting  rents 

P«e  of  too  ronnta  of  property  and  bnrmng  land  was  calculated  to  disturb  tho 

entire  of  thZmiu  • foi'toi  "o  *ffloiilty  upon  tho  subject.  Within  a year, 

and  altd  to  mv  “ partnership  surrendered  to  me  their 

from  his^Srii  ^ competent  to 

^^dlord’s  worlm  to  direction  for  those  works  which  I regarded  to  be 

earned  on.  And  at  tho  end  of  two  years,  instead  of  being  asked  by 

3 E 
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my  own  tenants  for  work  in  “ your  itonour’s  labour,”  that  is  to  say,  in  sinking  the  riv 
making  the  mearing  di-ains,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  pay  their  rent— •whipW?'*'^ 
assui-ed  me  they  could  not  pay  without  my  giving  them  work — there  is  not  a ma  v 
has  not  a hired  laboiarer  or  two  in  constant  employment ; and  my  steward  wi-ote  m 
in  the  last  month  that  labourers  were  becoming  so  scarce,  that  I must  not  be  dUnle^ 
the  sinking  of  the  river  did  not  go  on  so  rapidly  as  I expected.  The  parties  changed  H ^ 
houses  without  any  difficulty,  and  they  were  so  happy  to  get  their  farms  separated  an^T 
have  their  land  drained,  and  to  get  any  assistance  or  instruction  for  its  better  cultiv  H 
that  1 may  say  there  has  been  scarcely  a mux’mur  amongst  a population  of  400  or'S 
persons.  I required  the  draining  to  be  carried  on  under  my  own  dh’ection ; it  is  he  'H 
examined  by  my  superintendent  or  steward,  and  the  tenants  are  to  be  ailowed  for^flT’ 
internal  draining  of  their  farms,  on  a graduated  scale  of  payment ; they  are  to  have  Ip 
and  to  be  ensured  the  possession  for  ninety  or  one  hundred  years,  of  the  quantity  of 
I have  proposed,  if  they  build  offices  and  make  gardens  and  orchards,  as  I have  suegeJ^ri 
adequate  to  encourage  the  tenant  fannqrs  in  this  country.  I have  also  required  ev^°’ 
holder  of  ten  acres  of  ground  to  build  up,  or  keep  in  proper  repair,  a labomer’s  hous^ 
one  at  least — be  may  keep  as  many  as  he  pleases,  hut  he  shall  not  he  at  Hberty  to  ch 
for  that  house  more  than  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  it  cost  to  build  it,  and  he 
add  a rood  of  gi-ound  at  the  setting  rent-he  pays  himself,  as  garden  and  yard  gicuad 
his  labourer.  Uo  must  pay  his  labourer  at  the  market  price  of  labour  in  the  neighbou^*^ 
hood,  and  whether  he  pays  in  money  or  in  kind,  it  must  he  still  on  a scale  taken  on 
market  value  of  labour  in  tho  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  tenant  the  fah-  value  h 
could  have  in  the  neighbourhood  for  his  work,  if  he  gave  it  to  a stranger ; at  the  same 
time,  to  compel  him  to  work  for  his  landlord,  he  paying  liim  the  same  value  for  his  labour 
, 47.  How  do  you  enforce  that  ? — It  is  enforced  by  the  tenancy  of  the  house  and  garden 
on  such  favourable  terms.  I think  no  greater  security  is  necessary,  and  I think  the  tenant 
farmers  would  not  venture  to  make  the  laboui-ers  independent  of  themselves. 

48,  Do  you  intend  to  enforce  it  by  a covenant  in  the  lease  ? — Tes.;  the  tenant  must  con 
tract  with  me  to  do  so. 

49.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  which  you  have  to  make  with  -reference  to  the  obiect 
of  the  commission,  which  has  been  read  to  you  ? — I lately  called  a meeting  of  the 
farmers  and  labourers  in  my  own  parish,  when  I heard  that  the  commissioners  were  to  visit 
the  country,  and  recommended  them  to  choose  from  amongst  themselves  some  person 
competent  to  tell  their  own  grievances,  and  to  suggest  a remedy  for  those  grievances.  I 
suggested  to  the  farmers  to  tell  me  as  the  landlord,  standing  there  amongst  them,  wbat 
they  suffered  most  from,  and  what  they  thought  would  be  tire  best  remedy  or  remedies;, 
and  I found,  what  I have  discovered  in  every  other  pai-t  of  Ireland  I have  been  in  that 
though  they  were  very  conscious  that  tho  shoe  did  not  fit,  to  use  a Vulgar  phrase,  they  did 
not  know  ]>articulaiiy  where  it  pressed  most ; or,  rather,  where  the  rehef  could  he  most 
effcctive.^^  One  man  said,  “ rent another  man  said,  “ taxes another  man  said,  “ length 
of  lease;”  another  man  said,  “allowance  for  his  improvements.”  Those  were  the  great 
objections  thev  had;  all  varying  according  to  their  notion  of  their  security,  and  the  rent- 
they  paid.  Tho  poor  labourers,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  presence  of  their  employers, 
were  equally  at_a  loss  : they  thought  their  houses  were  too  dear;  they  thought  that  they 
diu  not  get  a fair  value  for  their  labour  ; they  thought  they  had  to  pay  too  high  for  tbeir 
potato  land,  and  that  others  only  paid  so  much.  However,  upon  explaining  to  them  the 
vmw  which  I have  endeavoured  to  suggest  to  the  commissioners  here,  I found  no  dis- 
sentient voice  in  the  entire  body;  and  certainly  a more  discordant  commmiity  could  not 
have  been  found  wlien  they  came  together.  First,  some  of  the  farmers  would  wish  for 
something  more : but  the  labourers  are  more  contented ; they  will  have  a jilot  of  ground  at 
the  setting  rent,  and  a house  and  garden  to  enable  them  to  have  a pig-sty,  and  the  wages 
of  the  country,  whatever  it  was,  without  their  being  deducted  from,  by  being  charged 
exorhiffintly  for  meal  or  potatoes,  and  rent ; which  to  them  was,  in  fact,  as  they  stated, 
more  tiian  they  themselves  .thought  of  securing ; that  they  would  be  perfectly  contented 
and  happy  to  havo^  their  houses  at  a fair  value,  and  to  get  the  wages  of  the  country  for 
their  worx ; the  object  being  to  press  upon  both  that  the  farmer  could  not  give  more,  and 
that  he  ought  to  give  as  much  as  the  market  price  enabled  him  to  give,  and  that  the  other 
ought  not  to  ask  more  tlun  he  could  get  in  the  market.  I think  it  would  he  of  the  highest  > 
impoi-ta^.ico,  both  to  tho  contentment  of  the  tenants  and  the  success  of  the  landlord,  if  the 
landlord  gpe  up  the  process  of  distress  for  the  recovery  of  rent ; that  the  process  by 
ejectment  is  not  only  strong  enough,  hut,  in  former  times,  was  so  terrific  in  the  country 
where  such  a population  as  this  exists,  that  the  application  of  tlie  remedy  acted  more 
injm-iouslv  to  the  landlord,  if  possible,  than  it  could  be  supposed  to  act  in  regard  to  the 

enant.  A tenant  has  no  credit  with  the  money-lender,  with  the  shopkeeper,  with  the 
character  be  what  it  will,  if  his  landlord  has  not  a good  character  too ; nay,  ■ 
n the  agent  lui^  not  a good  character  too.  The  man  that  deals  with  the  tenant  always  feels . 
1 ^^1  • *1^-  landlord  can  come  in  at  any  time,  and  cover  the  property  wliich 

lie  tnmxs  is  within  his  reach  for  the  payment  of  that  very  money  which  he  has  advanced  to  . 
pay  the  landlord’s  preceding  half-year’s  rent.  I can  consider  nothina:  so  injurious  as  the 
present  system..  .And,  in  proof  that  it  is  a plan  which  I think  will  work  weU,  I will-' 
mention,  that  m the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  I was  agent  to  the  court  of  chancery  for  a- 
iMge  estate,  the  greater  part  of  the  tenants  on  which  did  not  pay  above  £ 1 0 annuaUy  for . 
tJieir  rent,  the  greater  number  being  under  £10  ; one  of  the  first  things  I did,  to  recom-| 
menfl  the  receiver  of  the  court  to  tlie  tenantry,  was  to  dismiss  the  driver,  and  to  assure  th«.l 
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fcnaats  itat  I never  rvonlcl  mate'  a di'streas,  or  allow  it  to  be  made,  wliile  I was  receiver  of 

the  property. 

50.  bat  is  your  opi“0»  of  the  remedy  by  ejectment  in  the  barrister’s  court  ?— The  law 
of  ejectment  by  civil  bill  I think  is  capable  of  great  improvement.  The  tenant  should 
We  all  tlie  advantages  that  lie  can  have  by  process  in  the  upper  court, 

51.  What  are  the  advantages  of  which  the  tenant  is  debarred  by  civil  bill  and  which 
idvaiitagcs  ho  miglit  have  111  the  superior  courts  ?— He  has  more  time.  • 

52.  Ai-e  there  any  advantages  that  the  tenant  enjoys  in  the  civil  biU  court,  which  are  not 
availaUc  in  the  coui’ts  of  law  ? — Yes,  the  tenant  has  less  expense. 

53.  Is  there  not  an  equitable  defence  allowed  in  the  court  below,  wliich  would  not  be 
available  in  the  law  courts  ?— Yes,  there  is ; but  I am  afraid  it  is  not  as  well  protected  as 
in  the  courts  above. 

54.  Could  that  defence  be  taken  in  the  courts  of  law  wMch  is  allowed  in  the  civil  bill 
court  ?— Yes,  there  ai-e  certain  defences  be  must  take  in  a court  of  equity.  It  is  nominallr 
a court  of  equity,  but  it  is  not  practically  so;  If  the  tenant  is  able,  it  is  better  to  canw  on 
liis  defence  in  the  upper  courts,  notwithstanding  the  expense.  I think  the  court  below 
might  be  made  sufficiently  protective  to  the  tenant;  hut  at  present  the  practice  is  too. 


summary. 

55.  Would  not  the  defence  in  the  court  above  be  attended  with  considerably  more  ex  ' 
pense  ?— Yes ; it  is  frightful,  and  it  ought  to  be  remedied.  The  tenant  ought  to  have 
secured  to  liim  the  advantages  he  has  in  the  courts  above,  but  he  has  not.  That  is  owing- 
to  a variety  of  cii-curastanccs  it  is  owing  to  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  business  is 
principally  done,  caused  by  the  vast  quantity  of  business  to  be  done. 

56.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  the  county  cess  ?— Yes.  With 
respect  to  taxes,  I am  quite  satisfied  that  the  extension  of  the  principle  already  adopted 
by  the  government,  of  having  the  rate  raised  upon  the  valuation  of  the  premis4  instead 
of  hy  the  acre,  is  a veiy  valuable  improvement ; but  that  it  should  be  carried  further  that 
the  county  rate  should  be  divided  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  upon  the ’same 
principle  that  the  poor  rate  is  divided.  I think  both  poor  rate  and  county  rate  ought  to 
be  coUected  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  rent-charge  is  collected,  that  is,  by  beo-inning 
to  coUect  from  above  downwards  in  the  scale,  and  not  ffiom  below  upwards  obHgtng  the- 
anfortunate  tenant  to  pay.  I say  unfortunate,  aUuding  to  the  poorer  class— the  small 
tenants  in  the  a^icultural  districts,  where  money  does  not  circulate  to  meet  demauds 
which  come  at  unfavourable  periods  upon  them  for  taxes ; and  no  prudent  landlord  ought 
to  let  his  estate  reraam  m that  state,  though  he  might  not  be  a monied  man  There  is 
scai-cely  a man  who  has  not  one  tenant  richer  than  another,  who  would  advance  the  taxes 
•for  die  teuaiits  iipou  the  estate,  for  a veiy  trifling  premium ; others  for  the  good  word  of 
Je  landlord,— the  landlord  collecting  it  again  when  he  collects  his  rent.  I have  found  no 
Mcidty  in  adopting  that  plan ; and  when  I was  a mere  tenant  I found  no  sort  of  difficultv 

I set  land  u-respective  of  taxes.  I paid  the  whole  of  the  taxes,  and  I fomid  the  people 
most  willing  to  pay  me  again ; and  when  they  asked  for  an  abatement  of  rent,  they  did  iiot 
ask  for  any  abatement  of  the  taxes,  they  were  so  well  satisfied  with  my  paying  the  taxes 
and  charging  myself  with  a portion  of  it.  No  landlord  ought  to  allow  any  tax  collector  to 
invade  his  estate.  I wish  to  add  to  what  I have  already  said,  that  the  drainage  act  passed 
last  year,  is  capable  of  very  considerable  improvement.  It  does  not  give  to  any  of  the 
tenant  occupiera_  of  the  different  estates,  where  small  streams  requii-e  to  be  sunk  for  the 
pui-pose  of  draimng  the  estate,  any  power  to  compel  the  co-terminus  estates  to  contribute 
tiieieto ; nor  does  it  give  the  tenant  occupier,  no  matter  how  short  his  interest  in  the  land 
^y  power  or  any  claim  upon  liis  landlord  for  remuneration  for  such  drainage.  That  I 
tbink  a^’cat  fault  in  the  biU ; but  it  can  very  easily  be  remedied. 

Jiri  f opose  to  give,  upon  this  subject,  to  the  petty  sessions  the  same  power 

S™.  “f  a I am  not  qnite  sure  that  it  would  be  to  the  petty 

C!,  „ f It  best  to  any  ti-ibunal  whiob  might  be  selected,  to  give  the 

dppiipi,  where  the  stream  ran  between  several  townlands,  if  it  was  necessary  to 

pp  ildip  p serve  with  notice  the  occupiers  and  proprietors  of  the  adjacent  lands: 

,p„  S landlords  should  be  obliged  to  oon- 

mfcfc  diSgeVm  contribute 

mLt  St  la  ‘ia  management  of  estates  of  diiforent  olasscs ; as,  for 

the  citnt’c!  laaga  or- small  proprietors;  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ; or 

imder  tl,l  '-a™'  "“aporate  or  associated  bodies  ; or  those  hold  by  middlemen  or 

IS  far  as  ml  T ’ ■”  resident  or  non-resident  ?— I have  no  hesitation, 

hesanerimrin'IIf™”'”’  1°.'?’ tlaat  there  is  no  management  which  can  be  said  to 
the  t . 1 ™ay  except  what  I am  not  so  well  acquainted 

» 'quite  necnlriv  p!  1 ““a® *laa  comity  of  Deny,  the  oii-cumstances  of  which 

»ho\ayI  nocidS,’-  y 1 ““aent  from  the  rest  of  the  oounti-y.  There  cannot  he  public  bodies 
hj  other  temnPs  aag™>  and  their  tenants  also,  towards  whom  no  jealousy  is  entertained 
i«h?woS  rtaWl’'7  7 P“pam‘™-  tlaa  effect  of  grashig  farms  upon 

of  the  laboiirJnfr  wherever  grazing  farms  prevaH  over  the  country,  the  condition 

.country  from'  1 wretched.  But  as  agricultui’c  has  extended  in' this 
^tthatnevifirl  +l  day,  the  condition  of  tlie  mere  labourer  is  rather  better, 

fioclcs  unn,  tit!  ^ 1 j 0^  insuborffination  was  mauifested  to  the  grazing  of  herds  aud 
i neld,  and  for  occupying  that  ground  which  they  thought  ought  to  be 

3 E 2 
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devoted  to  tillage,  and  to  enable  them  to  find  food.  And  in  any  part  of  the  conntry-wli 
grazing  prevails  to  a great  extent  the  people  are  mthont  employment,  and  their 
is  in  a much  more  precarious  state  than  in  an  agricultural  country.  'VVhenwe  have  a 
crop  of  potatoes  in  Leinster  and  Munster,  they  frequently  fail  in  the  west  of  Ireland  • 
comrmnibus  annis,  1 think  they  could  not,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  secure  a sufficient  em^’ 
I think  it  right  to  add,  in  speaking  of  the  tariff,  which  has  permitted  the  introduction 
foreign  cattle  into  the  country,  instead  of  being  injurious  to  the  landlord,  I consider  it  f 
be  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  he  has  received  for  a length  of  time. 

59.  In  what  respects  ? — By  enabling  him  to  extend  better  breeds  of  cattle  througli  th 
country,  and  to  bring  into  play  the  principle  of  competition,  without  which  tenants  an* 
more  than  landlords,  will  not  exert  themselves  to  do  the  most  that  can  be  done  for 
improvement  of  their  land  or  cattle ; but  particularly  by  giving  a premium  to  the  improve 
ment  of  agriculture.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  agricultural  parts  of  Ireland,  the  land 
is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  in  a mere  grass  country,  and  that  the  tariff  has  been  a 
blessing  to  the  country  instead  of  otherwise ; though  I do  not  think  that  a profit  to  the 
farmer  has  been  produced.  There  are  certain  classes  who  do  not  make  so  much  of  their 
cattle  certainly,  but  I am  satisfied  if  it  were  not  for  the  disease  which  exercised  such 
extensive  influence  through  the  country  just  at  the  period  of  tlie  tariff  and  the  depression 
of  the  mercantile  world,  and  which  deprived  us  of  the  market  we  had  in  England,  hut 
which  is  now  coming  back  to  us,  you  would  not  have  the  present  plausible  gi-ounds  of 
complaint  against  the  tariff.  I should  wish  to  add  that  I am  satisfied,  from  the  experience 
I have  had  in  cultivation,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  land  in  this  kingdom  which  could  not 
under  an  improved  system  of  tillage,  be  made  to  produce  three  times  the  present  quanfitr 
of  produce,  be  that  produce  what  it  may.  And  I would  also  add,  in  proof  of  that,  in  the 
county  of  Louth,  upon  five  acres  in  one  year  I expended  £l20  in  the  drainage  and  tillage 
by  removing  stones  and  rocks,  and  increasing  the  depth  of  the  soil  from  four  and  ten 
inches,  to  twenty  inches  throughout ; and  in  the  two  years’  crops  that  have  succeeded  1 
have  been  repaid  the  whole  of  the  expenditure. 

60.  Will  you  state  what  the  crops  were? — The  poorer  neighbours  ai-e  profiting  hyraj 
example ; the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  laughed  at  me,  but  they  are  beginning  to 
adopt  the  same  plan  now.  The  field  consisted  in  a stony  hill  in  the  county  of  Louth,  mtli 
a flat  bottom,  with  a small  lake  in  the  centre,  with  a swamp  of  about  thi-ee  roods;  it  cost 
£10  10s.  to  open  the  leading  drain  to  a farm  on  the  next  estate,  of  which  the  privilege 
was  permitted.  The  trenching  with  pickaxe  and  shovel  the  whole  of  the  ground, 
eight  acres,  one  rood,  and  one  perch  English  measure,  £65  15s.  9d. ; the  stones  Tvhich 
were  raised  and  carried  off  the  ground  measured  1,153  cubic  yards;  the  cost  for  the 
removal  and  piling  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  £21  12s.  4d.  The  levelling  of  the  gi-ouiidfor 
seed  and  blasting  two  rocks,  made  a difference  between  the  sums  I have  stated  of  £120, 
The  crop  consisted  of  potatoes,  called  pink  eyes,  cups,  and  lumpers,  three  lands  of  different 
value  and  different  produce ; turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  and  rape.  The  second  year  oats, 
beans,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  the  entire  expenditure,  including  rent,  manure,  and  labour,  lias 
been  returned  by  the  two  crops.  The  ground  would  have  been  considered  rack-rented  at 
25s.  an  acre : that  is  to  say,  5s.  above  the  value ; and  there  is  no  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  will  not  now  give  50s., — any  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  would  gladly  tabe  a 
lease  of  it  at  60s.  I omitted  to  mention  a most  important  suggestion  in  relation  to  landlord 
and  tenant ; that  is,  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  class  of  farming  tenants.  I Imow 
nothing,  next  to  tlie  security,  so  important  as  instructing  the  people  in  the  lahoui-  imvbieb 
they  are  employed;  for  upon  that  depends  their  improvement  and  your  benefit.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  establish  agricultural  schools.  I should  have  added  to  the  e-xpense 
which  I have  stated  as  to  the  experiment  up»on  the  five  acres,  that  the  people  who  eamod 
wages  were  boys  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  old  men.  They  earn  from  9tf.  to  2s.  a day, 
according  to  their  capacity  for  labom*.  They  were  all  paid  by  the  perch.  Every  man  tiiat 
was  employed  turned  out  when  they  were  told  that  they  were  to  do  it  by  the  perch,  so 
unwilling  were  they  to  do  it  till  I had  the  boys  brought  to  my  garden  and  talked  to  then, 
The  men  came  to  look  at  them.  Ihadahundred  men  looking  at  them  angrily  and  wanting 
employment.  The  hoys  earned  Is.  a day;  then  they  got  mad,  hut  at  last  came  in  to  my 
terms,  and  if  I wanted  a thousand  men  now  I could  have  them.  They  come  three  miles 
to  their  work,  such  is  the  state  of  destitution  in  the  country  for  labom- ; some  of  them 
overworked  themselves,  and  I was  obliged  to  insist  upon  their  using  bread,  and  eating 
meal  instead  of  potatoes. 

\_The  witness  withdreiv.'] 

Patrick  Welch,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  at  present  reside? — In  the  Salt  Marsh,  at  Dundalk. 

2.  Have  you  ever  had  any  other  house  or  place  of  residence  than  at  Dundalk  ? — Yes,  at 
my  father’s  place,  where  I was  bred  and  born,  next  door  to  where  I made  the  purc^e.  _ 

3.  What  purchase  did  you  make  ? — I made  a purchase  of  thirty-two  feet  six  inches  m 
front,  and  366  feet  to  the  river. 

4.  From  whom  did  you  purchase  it? — A man  of  the  name  of  John  Hughes. 

5.  How  long  did  you  hold  it?— I think  about  four  years. 

6.  Wliat  did  you  pay  for  it  when  you  bought  it  ?— Twenty  pounds  in  hand.  , 

7.  What  did  you  pay  m all?— That  was  all  the  money  I gave;  but  I gave  potatoes,  aiw 
some  bacon,  and  other  things.  I cannot  exactly  say  what  the  cost  was. 

8.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  did  you  give? — I cannot  exactly  say. 
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9.  Did  ym  get  any  conveyance  of  that  property  ?_Yes,  I got  from  the  man  I bought  it  letSdtacJ,  13«o 

of  every  half-penny  worth  oi  the  concern.  

10.  Did  he  eveente  any  deed  to  yon  of  it  ?_Yes,  every  half-penny  worth ; I think  it  was 
on  a 5s.  stamp. 

11.  How  did  you  lose  the  place?— I never  lost  it  till  I voted. 

12.  How  were  you  ejected?— I was  served  with  an  ejectment  before  the  general  election 
came  on. 

13.  Had  you  paid  your  rent  up  ?— Yes,  I had. 

14.  my  then  were  you  served  with  an  ejectment?— Boeanso  I registered  in  Ardee  for 
the  committee  ot  JLiundalk.  1 paid  nothing  for  the  recrister. 

15.  On  what  ground  were  yon  ejected?- Mr.  F?ood  opposed  me  in  Ardee,  and  would 
not  let  me  register.  He  said  “ I was  not  lessee.”  The  barrister  was  Mr.  Moore  • he  said 
"he  did  not  see  any  thing  to  prevent  me  registering;"  and  it  was  one  or  two  years  after 
being  registered  before  the  election  came  on. 

16.  What  was  the  ground  for  ejecting  yon  ?— I do  not  know,  unless  it  was  for  not  vivinu 

a plumper  to  Mr.  M‘Chntock.  o - 5 

ir.  How  did  yon  vote?— I voted  one  for  Mr.  Shiel,  the  other  for  Mr.  M'Clintock 

18.  What  roason  have  you  to  suppose  you  were  ejected,  because  yon  did  not  give  a 
plumper  for  Mr.  M Olmtock  ?— Because  I saw  men  that  made  the  same  purchase  I did  that 
were  let  alone ; they  were  not  turned  out.  I was  the  only  one  that  was  turned  out 

19.  How  did  they  vote?— They  voted  plumpers  for 'Mr.  M'Clmtock,  and  some  gave 

it  the  other  way.  & 

20.  Were  those  who  gave  it  the  other  way  turned  off?— No 

_ 21.  Why  should  you  have  been  turned  off  alone  ?_Because  these  other  men  had  substan- 
tial leases,  granted  twenty  years  before  that;  the  years  were  out,  but  the  lives  were  livin<r 

22.  You  said  there  were  some  who  had  made  purchases  just  as  you  did  ?— Yes  • but  then- 
leases  were  substantial ; and  some  had  made  interest  with  his  lordship,  and  I had  none 

23.  Did  any  of  the  people  vote  the  same  way  you  did?— Yes;  but  not  upon  the'samo 

leases.  Ihese  late  leases  were  filed  with  these  clauses,  and  the  others  were  not  • that  is 
what  1 think.  ’ 

24.  What  was  the  point  they  had  in  your  lease  against  you?_To  neither  let,  sell,  nor 

lordship.  I had  only  the  consent  of  his  lordship’s  agent  Mr.Straton’^jE,. 

25.  Who  was  the  agent  that  gave  his  consent  to  your  purchasing? A Mr  Parker  * sss.y 

26.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election  ?— -About  four  years. 

27.  Was  it  a general  consent  you  had  from  Mr.  Parker  to  buy  any  place  you  could  get 
or  a mnlar  consent  to  buy  tbs  place  ?-He  allowed  me  the  year  before  to  take  an  fore 
^^a  halt  to  build  upon  ; but  when  I found  this  place,  it  was  more  convenient,  and  I did  not 

28.  Did  yon  get  any  pai-ticular  permission  from  him  to  purchase  this  place  ?— No  no 

particular  permission.  ^ ’ 

29.  Did  you  ever  p.y  him  any  rent  for  it  ?-Yes,  I did  for  four  years  tor  one  farm, 

man?  working  upon  it  before  you  purchased  it  of  the  other 

31.  Did  you  get  any  receipts  for  your  rent?- Yes,  but  in  the  other  man’s  name  not  in 
my  own.  ’ 

1^'  '“‘'  yoto’ >e“so  to  run  when  you  were  turned  out?— It  was  dated  the  5tli 

oi  August,  1819,  and  I made  the  purchase  the  10th  of  March,  1827,  as  near  as  I can  guess, 
at  Stevmstown®  run  ?— Twenty-one  years,  and  the  life  ot  Mr.  Fortescue, 

34.  Was  that  the  present  Mr  Fortesene  ?-Yes ; he  is  lying  ill  now  I believe. 

^5.  Is  Mr.  Parker  dead  ? — Yes he  was  dead  before  the  election  came  on. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'^ 


I8lh  Itfarch,  184i‘ 


Newry,  Monday,  18th  March,  1844. 

The  Rev.  James  Porter,  sworn  and  examined.  

M-here  do  you  reside  ?-Drumleo,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh,  in  the  county  of  kc.  J.t?.-po«cv. 

l'  Jvn  profession  ?— I am  a minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

thini-  T consider  yourself  acquainted  ?— I 

ftequamted  with  the  whole  bai-ony  of  Upper  Iveagh.  ^ 

4.  Does  that  include  Banbridge  ? — ^Yes,  it  does. 
abloDoIfSt’Jf  general  description  and  population  of  that  district  ?_There  is  a consider- 

b °t  .1  I “re  43.444  acres 

It,  Without  including  the  uncultivated  portions  of  the  mountain. 

7 WK  ?— Remarkably  dense,  the  population, 

improving*  agriculture  generally,  is  it  improving  or  otherwlsa  ?— Decidedly 

*“■  seneral  in  its  quantity,  and  far  more 
carried  out  m the  manner  of  execution.  14- 

manme  • S®“™’*y  “sed?— Wo  use  through  the  barony  principally  animal 

and  nitrafe  rtf  e / ^ 1^  ^ modern  manures,  guano 

oda.  These  latter  have  been  applied  by  myself  with  considerable  success. 
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March,  iQii.  . 10.  Are  there  any  a^icultural  scRools,  or  farming  societies,  or  superintendents  ?— We  had 

-j-  several  agricultural  societies  instituted  by  the  Marquess  of  Downshire  ; tiey  have  died  awav 

havinff  been  very  useful,  and  merged  into  the  county  societies.  We  have  no  ap-ripnltuvii 

Rev.  James  Porter.  , P . j.*',  ° = '-'.ui.uiai 

schools  m our  district. 

1 1 . Arc  the  farms  chiefly  tillage  farms  or  grazing  ? — Chiefly  tillage,  and  a comparatively 

small  part  appropriated  to  grazing.  ^ 

12.  Can  you  give  the  average  of  the  size  of  the  farms  ? — I can  give  you  an  accurate  one' 
The  tvhole  area  of  the  barony  consists  of  43,444  acres;  there  are  5,671  farms ; this  -will give 
an  average,  not  altogether,  but  nearly,  of  seven  acres,  three  roods,  one  perch.  I do  not 
include  in  that  the  extreme  mountain  tops  which  are  uncultivated. 

13.  Have  the  kindness  to  state  what  acre  you  are  speaking  of  ?. — Irish  plantation  measure 

14.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  culture  followed  there  ? — In  small  farms,  the  spade  is  con- 
siderably used  ; but  almost  throughout  tlie  whole  of  the  district,  ploughing. 

15.  What  effect  has  the  improved  tillage  had  on  the  demand  for  labour? — Wherever 
improvements  are  being  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  demand  for  labour  has  con- 
siderably increased. 

16.  Are  there  any  persons  who  hold  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — We  have  no  such 
thing  in  our  district. 

17.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  between  the  landlord  and  tenant;  is  it  by 
proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — It  is  usually  fixed  (there  are  few  exceptions  to  the  rule)  either 
by  the  landlord  himself  or  the  surveyor.  In  some  cases  proposals  are  received  ; but  the 
landlord’s  terms  are  those  which  are  always  settled  upon. 

18.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  as  valuators  ? — Usually  the  land  proprietor’s  own 
surveyor.  In  some  cases  surveyors  or  land  valuators  taken  from  a distance,  of  which  I 
could  give  specimens  ; but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  proprietor’s  own  surveyor. 

19.  Is  it  usually  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  rent? — We  had  a few  middlemen  ; they  are 
gone  away  from  us,  fortunately  ; they  were  ashamed  when  charging  so  high  a sum  to  name 
it  by  the  acre,  and  they  charged  by  the  gross.  Now,  our  landlords  invariably  put  in  the 
acreable  rent ; but  the  whole  sum,  of  course,  is  entered  in  gross  in  the  lease. 

20.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  of  different  qualities  ? — I was  just  looking  over 
the  matter,  and  I find  our  highest  rents  for  our  best  lands  are  so  high  as  £2  16«.  an  acre. 
On  lands  not  so  favourably  situated,  our  rents  are  £2  25. ; but  they  are  all  paupers  ; many 
of  the  houses  are  unroofed.  Lord  Downshire’s  highest  rent  at  present  for  his  best  land,  ia 
my  immediate  district,  is  £1  10s.;  our  worst  lands  are  set  at  about  15s. ; but  these  farms 
include  portions  of  mountain  and  some  low  land.  There  is  some  land  in  our  district  hio'her 
let,  adjacent  to  the  towns. 

21.  You  said  that  the  people  were  in  a very  wretched  state;  does  that  include  those  on 
the  land  let  at  £2  16s.  ? — No  ; that  is  better  worth  the  rent  charged  than  the  other  is ; but 
it  will  bring  to  ruin  those  who  are  on  it. 

22.  Those  persons  who  ai-e  in  such  a miserable  state,  paying  such  high  rents,  do  they 
hold  large  farms? — In  no  case  ; they  would  average  from  six  to  ten  acres. 

23.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  rent  bears  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuar 
tions  ? — Yes  ; I have  taken  many  specimens  of  townlands.  It  is  in  some  cases  nearly  one- 
half  above  the  government  vaJuation  ; one-third  you  will  find  a very  close  average  above  the 
poor  law  valuation. 

24.  Tlioso  are  rents  which  you  think  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay  ? — No,  I do  not  fbirb 
that  they  can  pay  £2  2s.  I think  that  persons  occupying  at  £2  16s.  are  quite  os  safe,  having 
better  ground ; for  the  great  error  is,  that  our  land  has  not  been  valued  according  to  its 
real  quality  ; that  is  a fundamental  mistake  in  all  the  land  I am  acquainted  with. 

25.  Do  you  think  that  the  government  valuation  comes  more  nearly  to  the  value  ? Yes, 

much  nearer  ; and  discriminates  more  accurately  the  several  qualities  of  the  soil. 

26.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  to  make  up  his  rent ; and  if 
so,  what  rate  of  interest  does  he  pay  ? — The  lower  tenants  are  really  in  the  hands  of  usurers ; 
they  have  to  sell  their  produce  in  November,  upon  which  they  ought  to  live,  and  to  meet 
their  rent,  and  they  have  to  bu;^  meal  at  16s.  or  17s.  a cwt.,  which  the  usurer  bought  for 
10s.  or  1 Is.,  and  that  is  a rate  of  interest  of  twelve  per  cent.,  and  more. 

27.  What  is  the  usual  time  of  calling  for  rent — how  soon  after  it  becomes  due  ?— Six 
months,  with  few  ^exceptions.  . We  have  always  a term  left  in  our  hands  very  generously. 
English  tenants  are  called  upon  at  May  and  November ; but  all  the  greater  proprietors  leave 
halt  a year  in  our  hands.  'When  I paid  my  gale  at  November  last,  I owed  Lord  Downshire 
half  .a  year. 

28.  Wliat  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — ^When  I 
was  settled,  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  this  country,  it  was  by  distress  ; the  pound  was  filled 
with  cattle  at  rent  term.  This  practice  is  now  generally  discontinued,  and  the  defaulting 
tenant  ejected. 

29.  Ejectment  is  made  use  of  instead  ? Yes. 

• ??'  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — Almost  invai- 

nahly  for  a particular  gale,  except  in  the  case  of  Lctalion  and  others,  where  they  aro  oppressed, 
and  are  four  or  five  years  behind,  and  where  broken  suras  are  taken. 

31.  Is  the  tenure  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middlemen? We  have  no  middlemen. 

32.  Is  it  generally  at  will  or  by  lease? — It  was  always  by  lease  upon  some  lands,  until 
the  franchise  was  altered  from  40s.  to  10s. ; since  then  we  have  few  leases  granted,  except 
on  large  farms,  and  latterly  almost  no  leases  are  granted  at  all. 

33.  What  effect  has  the  holding  without  lease  upon  the  condition ’of  the  tenants,  the 
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improvement  of  the  farms,  or  the  rent  ?— On  those  estates  where  what  is  called  tenant-right 
amongst  us  is  yet  flowed,  the  want  of  a lease  does  us  little  injury  ; but  where  that  is  begin- 
ning to  be  altered,  it  has  paralysed  real  improvements  every  where.  ® 

3i.  Are  there  many  estates  upon  which  the  tenant-right  is  not  allowed  ?— There  is  no 
property  where  it  is  entirely  domed.  There  were  just  three  instances  in  which  there  were 
agrarian  outrages  committed  since  I settled  m this  country,  and  these  originated  in  the  total 
denial  of  the  tenant-right;  that  was  a denial  on  the  part  of  the  landlord' of  the  tenant  right 
It  is  right  to  say  those  were  aggressions  of  Protestants.  The  landlords  yielded  the  c&m 
of  tenant-right,  to  the  popular  feeling  m those  three  cases  ' . ‘w 

35.  Wtat  is  the  general  rate  of  the  tenant-rlght?-It  is  much  lower.  I can  giro  yon 
an  examjile  of  that,  and  that  will  be  far  better  than  any  general  description  of  the  district 
I know  the  tenant-right  of  a farm  which  sold  for  £1,000  a few  years  ago  and  the  last  vear 
he  could  not  get  £500  ; one  of  our  best  farms  : that  would  be  about  £15  an  acre  ^ ‘ 

36.  From  what  has  that  arisen  ?_Land  has  been  greatly  depreciated  in  value  from  a 

number  of  causes  ; there  is  not  the  same  anxiety  to  possess  it,  because  the  same  advantages 
do  not  attend  the  holding  oi  it  as  in  former  times.  ® 

37.  In  these  cases  where  the  tenant-right  was  disallowed,  was  it  an  attempt  on  the  nart 

of  the  landlord  to  put  the  purchase-money  into  his  own  pocket,  or  to  charge  an  additional 
rent  ? — An  attempt  was  made  to  dispossess  the  owner,  without  allowiao-  him  to  sell  which  has 
been  invariably  the  practice  throughout  our  own  country,  and  we  were  greatly  scandalised 
byit.  In  fact,  armies  were  brought  in,  and  honest  men  were  involved,  iSid  surprised  at  the 
violence  and  murderous  dispositions  manifested,  when  parties  were  excited  about  it  • for  I 
ought  to  state,  perhaps,  that  every  particle  of  improvement,  every  stone  upon  my  farm  and 
every  slate,  was  put  together  by  myself,  and  every  drain  was  made,  and  every  tree  planted 
out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  I did  it  with  great  confidence ; because,  when  I purchased  I naid 
a very  high  value  for  what  I got,  and  I considered  that  I was  to  have  the  same  ifight  to 
remuneration.  ' . ° 

38.  By  ivhom  are  permanent  improTements  now  ejcecuted  ’—Landlords  are  ieo-inning  to 

ofer  enconragement  for  slating  houses ; are  awake,  I am  happy  to  say,  to  the  atlranlaoc  of 
mrymg  out  a system  of  draining.  They  arc  offering  about  one-third  of  what  would  furrow- 
dram  the  land ; they  are  giving  3d.  per  perch,  and  on  the  averao'c,  I think  S^d  or  <)d 
would  do  it.  ° ^ ^ • 

39.  Might  the  draining  be  carried,  in  your  opinion,  bencfioLilly  to  a greater  extent  ? 

I am  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  the  landed  proprietors  are  sleeping  upon  the  subiect 
landlord  and  tenant  mutually  suffering  great  wrono-.  r o r j , 

40.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried^  any  extent  in  vour  neic^hbourhood?— 

No,  to  some  amount  they  have  ; and  tliere  is  a strong  desire,  on  the  nart  of  the  landed  nro 
prietors,  to  consolidate.  ‘ ^ 

• ^0  employment  of  labour,  or  on  the  amount  of  the  rent 

paid  ?-It  operates  upon  labour,  in  my  mind,  in  this  way  Suppose  100  acres  wore  divided 
in  ten  parts  in  the  possession  of  ten  men,  there  would  be  incalculably  more  spade  labour  and 
more  production  from  it  than  when  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  one  man  ; for  then  he  has  tho 
plough,  and  he  does  not  employ  so  many  people.  But  I make  a great  difference  between 
that  and  the  minor  subdivisions  of  the  land,  which  I hold  to  be  very  injurious ; both  to  those 
who  have  these  minor  subdivisions,  and  very  injurious  to  the  landed  proprietors.  But  the 
consolidation,  or  forcing  an  active  industrious  people,  who  were  rearing  a great  deal  off  tlicir 
lands,  into  the  poor-house  or  into  vagrancy  through  the  country,  is  neither  beneficial  to  the 
propne^rs  property,  nor  to  the  happiness  or  well-being  of  the  community. 

. Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  followed  without  resentment,  on  the  part  of  the 
pursued ; and  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  carried 
J requested  to  go  out  is  permitted  to  sell.  It  is  true  he  does  it 

£uclgmgly,  and  he  pfteu  comes  to  poverty,  or  emigrates,  or  is  cast  on  the  poor  laws  of  the 
country ; but  in  no  instance,  to  the  honour  of  the  proprietors  here,  has  any  man  been  dis- 
possessed without  getting  some  consideration. 

43.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  forming  population,  do  yon  consider  the  large 
f«rs  .mproving  or  otherwise  ’ When  I speak  el-  L‘ge  farmers,  /on  will  perceive  I mjin 
Lfr,  J *%  acres;  oiir  largest  farms  are  thirty-Sve  acres  on  the  average.  Tliose 

(W  11  n P'-asont  than  the  very  small  tenants  ; and  my  reasons  for  saying  so  arc  these, 
7i“  ?ir  1 '''*  substance,,  and  more  capital  in  their  hands, 
off  tlo  “ ffliat  should  yon  say  ’—They  are  miserably 

45  W?  T It  ^ 1’“'''°  dasonbod  as  falling  into  the  hands  of  usurers,  as  to  meal 

and  sow!  w u n 1 of  those  persons  ’—Three  acres,  some  of  them, 

*m.a  some  would  hold  still  less. 

mamiVsH™  *'““1°  mairnfactures  to  assist  them  ?— There  are  many  of  them 

tiire  an^oT\’  “ ''’“Sa  has  passed  over  the  province  of  Ulster  in  the  staple  inaniifao- 
4t  W1  . i ^ materially  ; but  it  is  improving  a little,  I have  tho  happiiie.ss  to  say. 

ffanl  ofempIoy/JnT  aondition  of  the  labourers ’—They  arc  very  ill  off,  for 

m/iiv  difl  aareable  rent  Paid  by  the  smaller  tenantry,  in  your  opinion,  larger  than  that 
Ss  at  ?b  “ '"“''"S  i ‘'■a  “a  proprietor  holds  his  sten  or  eight 

acres  at  the  Sima  rate  as  I would  give  for  100  acres. 


..ndi  Sa”a?al  provide  for  their  families  in  the  event  of  their  death?- 

of  diviHin<»  *1  -u  farmer,  when  he  dies,  let  his  rent  be  what  it  may,  is  in  the  habit 
^ 6 IS  substance  amongst  his  children,  and  as  education  has  advanced,  be  is  himself 


18M  March,  1844. 

6^ 

Rev.  James  Porter, 
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SBriifarc7«,1844. 

i¥ 

£ct.  Writes  Porter. 


against  the  subdivision.  He  divides  his  farm  between  the  two  eldest,  and  gives  somethin^ 
to  his  daughters  and  younger  sons,  according  to  his  circumstances  ; but  they  are  beginning 
to  see  that  these  small  divisions  are  injurious  to  them ; and  as  education  is  blessing  the 
country,  that  feeling  is  spreading.  ® 

50.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  thev 
built  and  repaired? — By  the  farmers;  the  farmers  have  some  cottiers’  houses  upon  their 
farms  usually. 

51.  What  is  the  usual  tenure  by  which  the  labourers  hold  their  cottages? From  year 

to  year. 

52.  By  whom  are  they  repaired  ? — By  the  fanner  who  sets  them. 

53.  Is  there  land  given  with  the  cottages  ? — A garden  always. 

54.  In  the  case  of  their  requiring  potato  land,  does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ? Yes 

55.  What  is  the  price  paid  for  con-acre  land? — The  highest  is  £12  an  acre,  and  the 
lowest  £8.  For  the  £12,  the  farmer  plants  the  potatoes  with  his  plough. 

56.  Is  that  for  manured  land  ? — Yes ; the  manure  is  carted  out  and  put  on. 

57.  How  is  the  payment  of  the  rent  for  the  con-acre  recovered? — The  potatoes  are 
usually  kept  either  till  the  man  has  paid  for  them  or  given  security. 

58.  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  the  potatoes  have  not  been  worth  the  rent  ? In  many 

cases  they  are  actually  left,  and  the  man  loses  that  portion  of  his  labour  which  he  has  bestowed 
on  the  land,  and  the  seed. 

59.  Is  there  any  attempt  made  to  recover  the  rent  in  those  cases? — No,  I never  remember 
a single  case  of  that. 

60.  Dividing  estates  into  different  classes,  such  as  large  and  small  proprietors,  and  absentee 
and  resident  proprietors,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  them? — Wo  find  it 
better  to  live  under  large  proprietors. 

61.  Does  that  preference  arise  from  the  large  estates  being  better  managed,  or  from  the 
rent  being  more  moderate  ? — They  are  both  managed  better  upon  a noble  and  manly  pvin. 
ciple,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  a rack-rent. 

62.  What  are  the  usual  fees  charged  on  enforcing  rent  or  granting  leases? Formerly 

wc  were  charged  for  leases ; but  now  when  leases  are  granted  nothing  is  charged  but  for 
the  stamp. 

63.  What  are  the  usual  fees  for  enforcing  rent — by  driving  or  by  distraining? Wbentbe 

driving  was  general,  there  was  an  awful  system  of  spoliation.  A bailiff  would  drive  seven 
-times  in  a year,  when  the  landlord  did  not  send  him,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Is.  from 
each  man  he  distressed.  That  is  altered  altogether  with  us  ; but  I believe  driving  still  con- 
tinues, or  is  continued  in  other  districts. 

64.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — The  autumn. 

65.  With  respect  to  your  county  cess,  do  you  know  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  rent?— 
I do.  I believe  the  holders  of  farms  upon  a townland  every  ninth  year  pay  a year’s  rent; 
it  is  about  one-niuth  of  a year’s  rent.  The  late  valuation  has  altered  our  cess  very  mucli. 

66.  What  mode  is  taken  to  malce  public  the  amount,  and  at  what  seasons  is  it  levied?— 
Tho  grand  jury  arrange  the  matter;  soon  after  that,  the  high  constables  have  the  applot- 
ments,  and  we  have  no  reason  through  our  barony  to  dispute  the  publicity  and  the  legality 
given  to  those  matters  ; they  are  fairly  and  honestly  done. 

67.  What  proportion  has  the  poor  rate  borne  to  the  rent  in  each  year? I am  not  able 

to  answer  that,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  poor  have  forsaken  us,  and  the  usual 
average  poor  rates  are  not  collected ; when  they  were,  we  were  paying  10(7.  in  the  pound. 

68.  How  much  is  the  county  cess  now  in  tho  poun(l  since  the  new  valuation  ?— Two  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  for  tho  year. 

69.  What  proportion  would  you  say  the  government  valuation  bears  to  the  fair  setting 
value  of  the  land? — I would  say,  from  my  own  conviction,  that' there  would  be  no  wrong 
done  to  the  tenant,  if  one-third  was  added  to  the  government  valuation. 

70.  That  was  the  proportion  you  stated  there  was  between  the  government  valuation  and 
the  poor  law  valuation? — ^Yes;  but  the  poor  law  valuation  is  not  equably  carried  out;  there 
are  some  places  not  bearing  their  fair  pro-portion. 

71.  What  docs  that  arise  from? — The  improper  persons  employed  to  value,  and  tlie 
improper  channels  tln-ough  which  those  improper  persons  obtained  their  information. 

72.  Leading  to  a very  improper  result  ? — Yes. 

(3.  When  is  tho  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? In  our  office, 

and  other  offices  to  which  I have  had  access,  it  is  allowed  at  the  next  payment  of  rent ; we 
have  our  landlord’s  money  in  our  pocket  as  wo  pay  the  poor  rates. 

(4.  You  rememher  the  time  when  the  tithe  was  levied  direct  from  the  tenant? — Yes. 

75.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  tho  rent-charge  upon  the 
landlord  ? — A fourth  of  the  tithe  is  given  hack,  which  we  have  to  pay. 

76.  Docs  that  apply  to  cases  where  tho  tenants  hold  without  lease  ?— Whether  he  has  a 
lease  or  not,  the  landlords  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  allowing  one-fourth. 

77.  Is  the  tithe  in  that  case  collected  separately  from  the  rent,  or  is  the  whole  collected 
as  one  rent  ? — It  is  collected  by  tho  agent  as  one  rent ; it  is  acknowledged  in  the  receipt  as 
rent  and  rent-charge. 

IS.  By  a separate  receipt  ? — There  is  one  sum  in  the  body  of  the  receipt,  but  at  the  foot 
of  it  it  IS  separated. 

79.  Is  the  proportion  of  tho  poor  rate  in  every  case  allowed  to  the  tenant? — I am  not 
able  to  answer  in  every  case  : I say  the  general  rule  of  our  district  is,  that  it  is  allowed. 
On  one  townland  I have  in  my  eye,  where  the  proprietor  charges  a very  liigh  rent,  he 
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duces  5s-  or  whei-e  his  tenants  go  to  him  with  tho  rent 

aud  the  poor  rate  tickets,  he  says,  “ Gentlemen,  I allow  you  nothing  for  that ; you  see  what 
T have  abated.” 

go  In  these  cases,  was  the  racli-rcnt  usually  well  paid  to  the  lordlord,  or  did  bo  malce  the 
reduction  from  rent  he  never  received  ?— It  is  paid  yet  upon  that  townland ; but  I have  the 
testimony  of  most  respectable  people,  in  the  last  year,  that  tho  corn  that  gi*ew  on  tho  surface 
of  the  whole  townland  would  not  pay  the  rent. 

gl  You  have  said  that  the  practice  of  distress  was  not  so  general  as  it  was  formerly ; 
do  you  think  that  the  power  of  distress  might,  with  safety  to  the  landlord’s  interest,  be  done 

L -jrith  ? Perfectly  ; by  a much  more  humane  and  effective  mode  of  collecting  the  rent 

being  adopted  without  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  owners,  levying  rent  by  distress  might  bo 
done  away  with. 

82.  Supposing  the  right  of  distress  done  away  with,  do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  give 
the  l^dlord  the  power  of  ejecting  his  tenants  without  notice  to  quit,  upon  a year’s  rent  being 
due  as  he  possesses  now  in  tho  case  of  a lease  ? — I would  rather  have  him  levying  a distress, 
than  give  him  power  to  eject  for  a single  year’s  rent  without  notice. 

83.  You  have  mentioned  that  there  was  a large  quantity  of  mountain  land  in  the  barony 

of  Upper  Iveagh ; is  that  of  a nature  which  affords  facilities  for  considerable  reclamation  ? 

No  • it  is  a very  high  part.  I have  included  in  the  43,000  acres  a great  deal  of  rough  land, 
capable  of  great  improvement,  but  I have  thrown  out  what  I did  not  consider  very  improveable. 

84.  Have  you  any  suggestion  which  you  would  propose  to  the  commissioners,  relating 
generally  to  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry  ? — I have  one  or  two  which,  ivitii  your  permission, 
I Trill  state.  The  first  is,  that  I am  strongly  imj^rcssed  with  a conviction  that  there  would 
be  great  wisdom  in  lowering  the  high  and  exorbitant  rents  I have  mentioned  ; that  is  an 
evil  which  cannot  be  cured  by  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  I have  often  felt  that 
there  was  injury  done  in  intersecting  tho  country  by  new  roads,  while  the  old  roads  might 
have  been  improved  at  much  less  e.\pense  to  the  public ; thus  saddling  upon  the  occupying 
tenaat  the  cess  and  poor  rate,  as  well  as  rent  for  these  roads.  I could  point  out  localities 
where  there  has  been  a flagrant  want  of  good  sense  and  economy. 

85.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  tho  division  of  the  cess  between  landlord  and 

tenant? Yes,  according  to  my  views  upon  that  subject,  I would  be  very  glad  to  see  the 

landlord  made  accountable  for  a larger  portion  of  the  cess ; and  I would  farther  say,  do 
not  do  any  thing  to  cause  an  entire  and  sudden  disruption  of  what  we  now  claim  as  tenant- 
right;  and,  finally,  I would  say,  that  it  would  greatly  relieve  the  condition  of  this  part 
of  Ireland,  if  landlords  would  aid  the  poor  and  industrious  tenant  in  carrying  rapidly  into 
effect  furrow-draining,  and  improvements  which  would  double  the  value  of  the  soil,  and 
strengthen  the  bands  even  of  those  who  are  poor  now,  and  make  them  more  effective  tenants.  • 

[ The  witness  withdrew.~\ 

Henry  Atkinson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Mullartown. 

2.  In  what  county  ? — In  the  county  of  Down,  and  the  barony  of  Mourne. 

3.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer  and  landholder. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — There  arc  forty- 
two  toivnlands  in  the  barony  of  Mourne,  and  with  those  I am  acquainted  generally. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  country  ; is  it  very  hilly  ? — It  is  hilly. 

6.  Does  it  afford  any  opportunities  for  extensive  and  renumorativo  improvements? — 
Indeed  it  does,  very  much  ; it  is  a poor  country  ; the  fisheries  are  carried  on  by  the  inhabi- 
tants during  the  fishing  season,  but  it  affords  no  employment  to  the  lower  class  during  the 
other  parts  of  the  season.  There  are  some  respectable  people  in  the  district,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  about  14,000. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  ? — Yes,  latterly  it  has  been  so,  compared  to  what 
it  was  very  far  back. 

8.  In  what  particulars,  is  it  improving? — In  draining,  ditching;  and  latterly  they  are 
beginning  to  put  in  some  green  crops,  such  as  clover,  and  some  few  have  tried  turnips. 

9.  Could  the  mountain  district  in  your  neighbourhood  bo  advantageously  reclaimed  ? — 
No;  all  that  can  be  advantageously  reclaimed  has  been ; they  have  wrought  it  to  a very 
great  extent  up  the  moimtain,  in  every  direction. 

10.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  in  the  district? — Y’os,  there  is  one. 

11.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  district  ? — It  has  had  a very  good  effect ; tho 
farmers  are  beginning  to  improve  in  general  in  the  breed  of  their  cattle,  and  in  green 
cropping : the  principal  manure  used  is  sea-weed,  but  there  is  no  house-feeding. 

12.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  general  size  of  the  farms  ?< — The  general  size  of  tho 
sinail  farms  is  from  two  to  eight  acres ; some  are  as  high  as  ten  or  twelve,  but  very  few  ai'o 
ibove  twelve,  except  the  large  farms. 

13.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  large  farms  ? — I call  upwards  of  thirty  acres  a pretty 
lajge  farm ; some  hold  os  much  as  100  acres,  but  only  a few. 

14.  Does  that  100  acres  include  mountain  land  ? — No,  it  does  not,  but  it  includes  what  is 
^ew-ly  as  bad,  moorland — what  wo  call  rough  land. 

15.  Eas  the  improvement  in  the  tillage  had  much  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour? — 
lliere  are  very  few  labourers  employed  in  our  district ; they  generally  hire  a boy  sixteen 
•r  seventeen  years  of  age,  for  tho  season,  and  give  small  wages,  from  50^.  to  £4,  according  to 
|is  size;  and  with  tliat  assistance,  and  thcii’  own  family,  these  ten  or  twelve-acre  farmers 
0 without  employing  any  labourers.  Very  few  employ  labourers  in  Mourne. 

3 F 


18i/»  March,  1844. 
Rev,  James  Porter. 
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H.  Atkinson,  esq. 
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16.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — A good  manv 

17.  What  is  the  effect  of  that? — I should  think  a very  bad  effect. 

18.  In  what  manner  is  rent  generally  fixed;  is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation?  R 

valuation ; the  agent  puts  a value  upon  the  land.  ' ""“y 

19.  Is  it  the  agent,  or  a person  employed  for  the  purpose  ? — The  agent. 

20.  Is  it  in  a gross  sum,  or  so  much  per  acre  ? — So^much  an  acre. 

21.  Is  there  any  party  who  could  be  referred  to,  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  ca 

they  do  not  agree  about  the  value  ; are  valuators  ever  called  in  ? — No  ; I do  not  think 
agent  allows  any  one  to  go  between  him  and  his  valuation  at  all.  ® 

22.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  of  different  qualities  ? — I have  some  moorL  A 

myself,  for  which  I get  5s.  Irish,  that  is  4^.  7^d.  an  acre.  I let  it  out  in  holdings  of  s’ 
seven,  or  eight  or  ton  acres.  ^ 

_ 23.  What  generally  should  you  say  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  of  different  miaV 
ties  ? — I should  think  from  18^.  to  28s.  for  any  good  labourable  land.  ^ 

24.  What  acre  are  you  speaking  of  ? — The  Irish  acre.  There  may  be  instances  of  neonl 

who  have  small  holdings  which  are  set  a good  deal  over  that ; I know  some,  near  the  tnw 
of  Kilkeel,  set  for  £3  an  acre.  ^ 

25.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  rent  of  the  land  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  or  to 
Mr.  Grifiith’s  valuation  ; have  you  considered  that  subject  ? — The  whole  townland  was  valued 
by  the  valuer,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  poor  law. 

26.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the  government  valuation?— 
I think  none ; I think  when  I went  over  them  they  were  about  the  same. 

27.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  boar  to  the  government  valuation? I think  it  isverv 

near  it ; in  some  few  cases  it  may  be  over  it,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  bo  under  it,  for  thev 
looked  into  the  quality  of  the  ground.  If  the  land  had  been  cleared,  it  would  be  very  good 
and  they  put  a high  price  upon  it ; if  it  was  stony  and  not  so  good,  they  put  far  less  upou 
it ; since  it  was  cleared,  there  was  more  rent  put  upon  it,  and  they  valued  it  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  land.  ® 

28.  You  consider  that  that  valuation  does  not  differ  much  from  the  rent  paid  ?— No  • the 

rent  and  valuation  do  not  differ  a great  deal.  ' 

29.  When  rent  is  due,  at  what  time  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — May  and  November.  I 

am  speaking  of  Lord  Kilmorey’s  property  ; he  holds  half  the  barony  ; they  get  their  rent 
in  May  and  November.  For  myself,  I ask  for  the  rent  in  November  of  the  May  before  • 
I am  speaking  of  my  own  practice  ; then  there  is  another  half-year  still  owing.  ’ 

30.  The  others  are  made  English  tenants  ? — Yes  ; it  is  collected  to  the  day. 

31.  Generally  speaking,  are  the  tenants  dependent  upon  assistance  from  loan  funds  or  local 
usurers,  in  making  up  their  ront?_We  have  no  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  that  I know  of. 

. the  usual  mode  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Bv 

distraining  and  driving  their  cattle,  if  they  have  any  ; but  there  has  been  very  little  of  that 
in  our  district. 


33.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? If  they  pay 

up  to  a particular  time,  they  get  a receipt  up  to  that  time  ; and  if  they  do  not  pay  up  in 
that  way,  they  get  it  on  account. 

34.  Is  it  made  a point  by  the  tenantry  to  pay  up  to  a particular  time  ? — Lord  Kilmorey’s 
tenants  have  to  pay  up  to  the  day.  I know  there  are  a great  many  defaulters,  but  those  who 
can  pay  up  do  ; they  cannot  get  their  bog  tickets  unless  they  pay  up  in  May  or  November, 
and  therefore  they  exert  themselves  to  pay  up  in  order  to  get  their  firing. 

35.  Are  lands  held,  in  general,  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middlemen  ? Generally 

under  the  proprietors. 

36.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  tenantry  under  proprietors  from  that 
of  tlmse  holding  under  middlemen  ? — Indeed,  I cannot  say  that  there  is  much.  Where  there 
are  fine  townlands,  you  see  a difference.  The  fine  townlands  are  those  which  have  been 
purchased  from  the  Needham  family,  the  ancestors  of  Lord  Kilmorey’s  family,  wliichthe 
parties  hold  m perpetuity  at  1^.  an  acre. 

37.  Wiat  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  in  general,  not  alluding  to  that  one  cia^  in 

par  m ar,  but  to  the  under  class  of  tenants  ? — Indeed,  I think  they  have  so  many  ways  of 
ina  ing  money,  that  they  ai*e  better  off  than  the  other  tenants.  The  fishery  is  a great  source 
of  wealth  to  them.  ® 

38.  Do  the  tenants  in  the  district  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease,  and  for  what  terms  ?- 

^ ^ X 1 “any  many  years. 

at  enect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenant,  and  upon  the 
farm? — I think  that  where  they  have  leases,  the  farms  are  worse;  for 
v>'^i  +1?^  independent,  and  they  do  not  make  the  extreme  exertions  to  improve  it 

wmcJi  tnose  do  who  liave  not  leases.  The  commissioners  may  think  that  an  odd  statement 
^ m^o  ; but  I know  it  from  my  own  tenants.  There  are  some  of  them  who  have  leases 
who  have  never  attempted  to  make  any  improvement.  Those  that  paid  others  for  the  good 
will  and  a fair  rent  make  improvements  ; the  others  do  notliiiig. 

® of  "^liorn  you  speak  as  holding  by  lease  holding  in  perpetuity,  or 

under  a determinable  lease  ?— A determinable  lease.  b F i j 

any  impediments  to  the  improvement  of  lands  or  buildings  arising  out  of 
lin??  • of  ^^0  propnetor  or  lessor,  such  as  being  tenant  for  life  and  not 

hokling  in  fee  ?-N o I should  say  not.  I do  not  see  any  difference^ 
n,.  tint?  V R . POf  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  by  the  tenant, 

or  jomtiy?— By  the  tenant,  m all  cases.  ^ 
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43.  Does  the  landlord  contribute  nothing  to  them?— I should  think  not 

44.  In  your  opinion  might  these  improvements  be  carried  to  a much  greater  extent  with 

benefit  to  the  parties  ?■ — Yes,  in  the  whole  country  it  might.  ° 

45.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district  ?— Yes,  the  tenant  ,-c  ..a  i i • 

the  district  for  very  nearly  as  much  as  the  land  is  worth  alto<Tother.  ® ^ 

46.  Then,  Ineed  scarcely  ask  whether  it  is  recognised  by  Uie  landlnnd<t  9 Vq 

“““  ““  to  improve  tS  L™ 

4r,  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  tlio  amonnt  which  is  given  bv  the  year’s  rent  or  .1, 
acre?-I  have  known  three  acres  sold,  where  thfre  was  no  leie,  for  whSuheTnS 
paid  12j.  an  acre.  It  was  very  middbng  land,  and  he  got  £75  for  it.  He  went  fwS!.  f * 

-Lttri;d7otTf“  HepnTchtS 

48.  Were  both  those  pieces  of  land  paying  what  yon  considored  the  full  rent  ? No  ■ T 

i‘rLui£fso‘tjgTsXy“t 

51.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consoHdation  or  uniting  of  farms  in  th« 

h.„d?_I  shonld  think  not.  The  property  is  wholly  nndor  th!  trnsLTorth^te^ 
Kdmorey,  and  tlio  thing  is  more  known.  There  are  cases  where  one  tenant  pl^ys  for  s.°x 
or  seven,  he  having  taken  the  whole  ground;  and  Mr.  Henry  the  a^ent  sahl k 
«e  about  the  poor  rates,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  others,  tliat  he  knew  o^y  le  LseT 

52.  Do  the  small  holders  pay  any  rent  to  the  tenant  who  settles  with  Mr  HenrTbeZd 

£2  for  It.  It  loads  to  early  marriages,  and  does  a groat  deal'lif  misof  °ofr‘*’  '*™ 

tenl'ls  ° ‘tro  sob. 

ex«Sot°SS,Tat  t”: 

auacro  ot  gromid,  thongh  they  themselvefmay  bTinXfoS^  ““  “f 

65.  Is  that  permitted  by  the  landlord,  or  is  it  practised  contrary  to  his  wish'i>  It  is  not 
permttedrfit  can  be  helped,  bntthey  get  in,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  thl  ont 
JOs  tat  practised  principally  whore  there  are  leases,  o/whefe  there Tre  tenants-at- 

57.  Do  you  know  of  any  legal  steps  being  taken  to  stop  that  practice  i>--Mr  Fen™  b.. 

notad  rt  upon  the  Kilmorey  estate,  and  has  put  thorn  out  in  some  cases  ' 

68.  With  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  yon  consider  the  l»™o 

m «r “ZtV"?  tz 

lit"  t fS7SLl7eS^^  “"7“  ”■  --y  f- 

They  are  ptoStot’btiTirir**’''  “ “>•  «Mdren?™ 

b™, ths  reWoL  it aS  th ‘"wfl ' P^Po-’^y  <»■  ^ i 

destitutioQ  among  the  childi’cn  • Hip  vf>Lt'  ^ ^ ® I have  seldom  known  a case  of 

63.  Is  the  cm  ,7  . ’i  “ ■ generally  take  them  in  charge. 

Ilensighbi“rt;g7n7sr™  " ‘*““'77“''  y<>"  are  acglainted  with  ?-In 

pridited.  eencastle,  six  or  seven  miles  from  whore  I live,  it  is  very  much 

iuSgrtmd  rdinrJ ’f  7 The  farmer 

65.  lu  whft  do  the  atetfe-  dot iei  f ““  t “ \ P""”'®’  “ad  dig  them  out. 

“6  looking  after  the  toi  “ties  generally  consist  ?_LooIuug  into  the  estate  generally, 

66.  Wht  ropinTei  "‘“"8  ‘f  fall  in.  and  receiving  tL  rents^ 

*b«  pound  is  ft  UMo  thpi7  oonnty  cess  m that  district  boar  to  the  rent-how  mnbh  in 
»'  balf-yot  • -P  “'““id  ‘Mak  about  Is.  in  the  pound  fot 

P»'oat!!’m2tfiiiiM  foft  poor  rate?— It  is  rather  more  than  double  the 
, «■  When  is  the  Clef ilrenorf f IZ  T”*'  Z’  '’“7  P^y  *>>'>  “““ty  cess. 

‘'Wl  pays  his  rent  he  h ™ ? P.™P,”*  97^®  P»»a  ,aat»  asnally  allowed  ?— Whenever  the 

, ®'  What  diifCn'crhC^  the  receipt,  and  he  is  aUowed  a half. 
l•"fcd?_IthfohaTer^^f’eCdC‘’‘'^  ““  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  tlie 
tenants  I got  very  ifttS  froCh  “pen  it  at  all.  With  respect  to  my 

me  are  not  willi™  to  nlvi  th’  ^ Ce  leases 

i»-  Have  you  mf  £„  .py  “”y  ‘■"“K-  I 'an  get  nothing  from  thorn. 

shnnl/1  ^ ■ ^Sg®stions  to  m^e  to  the  commissioners? I would  suffe-est  that 

should  assist  in  improving  the  harbour  of  Annalong.  ®®“‘ 

3F2 


March,  1844. 
H.  Atkinson,  esq. 
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im  March,  IMA:.  71.  Would  such  a harbour  be  a groat  advantage  to  a large  portion  of  the  barony?^ 

Certainly,  very  great.  _ 

65.  'j’2.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  as  to  any  other  measure  of  improvement?-. 

H.  Atkinson,  esq.  nothing  that  I recollect.  I would  merely  say  that  the  roads  are  very  bad  in  our  parts 
I have  spoken  to  different  parties  upon  the  subject,  and  to  the  surveyor;  he  has  promised 
that  it  should  be  attended  to,  but  I am  no  nearer  now  than  I was  before ; it  is  just  up  one 
hill  and  down  another,  and  the  roads  are  very  heavy. 

73.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  have  to  make  to  the  commissioners?~No  other. 

\_The  witness  withdreiD^ 


66< 

Kev.  John  West, 
Rev.  D.  G.  Brown. 


The  Reverend  John  West  and  the  Reverend  Daniel  Gun  Broion,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  What  is  your  profession?— [M--.  ifest.]— We  are  both  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  Newtowiiharailton,  in  connc-vion  with  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  With  what  district  arc  you  particularly  acquainted?— [Mr.  IFesif.]— The  parish  of 
Newtowuhamilton  and  the  adjoining  districts. 

3.  Does  that  district  afford  capabilities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements?— 

Yes,  very  much  so.  ^ • c 

4.  In  what  particulars?— In  the  improvement  in'" the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  also  for 
reclaiming  land.  [Mr.  .Bmw.]— There  is  a very  large  district  of  mountain  land  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  parish  which  could  be  advantageously  improved. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  ao-riculture  in  the  district  improving,  and  in  what  particulars?— [ATr. 

jVes^—lt,  has  improved  something  compared  to  what  it  was  a few  years  past,  but  it  is  still 
very  defective.  _ nr-  t ■ ^ 

6.  What  is  the  manure  generally'  in  use? — Lime,  and  animal  manures.  [Mr,  Bromi]— 
The  lime  is  brought  from  a considerable  distance,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundalk  and 
Armagh  ; wo  havo  no  lime  in  the  district. 

7.  Is  tho  tenure  generally  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middlemen  ?— [Mr.  West]—[\, 
is  under  both  proprietors  and  middlemen,  principally  proprietors. 

8.  Which  tenantry  are  most  coinfortablo  upon  tho  whole,  those  holding  under  the  pro- 

prietors, or  those  under  tho  middlemen? — Those  holding  under  the  proprietors,  beyond 
comparison.  [Mr.  Unquestionably,  decidedly. 

9.  Do  they  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  at  will? — [Mr.  West.'] — The  greater  number  hold 
by  lease;  some  leases  are  of  old  standing,  some  ai*o  of  later  date;  a considerable  number 
have  no  lease.  [Mr.  Bnnon.'] — A majority  of  the  farms  are  held  at  will.  There  is  a pecu- 
liarity in  the  case  of  the  townland  of  Altnamackan,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bond;  the  middleman 
is  Mr.  Alexander  M'Comb  ; he  omitted  to  renew  one  of  tlie  lives  in  the  head  lease  with  Mr. 
Bond.  Mr.  Bond  gave  him  every  advantage  to  do  so;  however,  he  neglected  to  do  so,  and 
commenced  a suit  against  Mr.  Bond  to  compel  him;  ho  failed,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
decided  against  him. 

10.  Was  it  a lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever? — Yes. 

11.  What  was  the  decision? — It  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bond;  he  proved  he  had  given  the 
legal  notices,  and  that  Mr.  M'Comb  had  nqt  paid  attention  to  them,  and  that  the  time  speci- 
fied had  expired.  Mr.  M'Comb  bad  sublet  the  townland  to  a number  of  tenants, — I believe 
they  were  all  members  of  my  eongvogation, — and,  of  course,  the  decision  of  the  Chancellor 
against  Mr.  M'Comb  destroyed  tho  title  of  those  people,  which  has  excited  a great  deal  of 
unpleasant  feeling. 

12.  Did  he  sublet  for  the  same  tenure  as  his  own? — Yes.  [Mr.  West!] — Those  tenants 
had  paid  Mr.  M'Comb  fines  for  renewing.  [Mr.  Brown.] — Which  he  had  omitted  to  p!iy 
tho  Iiead  landlord.  [Mr.  PFest.] — It  is  a case  of  great  hardship.  [Mr.  Brown.]— fhe 
tenants  to  whom  Mr.  M'Comb  let  the  land,  at  tho  expiration  of  the  lives  still  in  being,  of 
course,  will  lose  their  right  and  title  to  their  properties.  I know  several  persons  who  havo 
paid  as  much  as  £45  an  acre  for  land  in  tho  township,  and  they  are  just  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  ancestors  of  a great  number  of  them,  when  the  land  was  mountain  and  moori 
120  years  ago,  took  the  laud  at  5s.  an  aero;  and  when  it  became  improved  in  the  last 
twenty -five  years,  the  persons  whose  means  had  increased  Avere  enabled  to  purchase  hom 
those  who  were  not  so  Avell  off,  and  they  were  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  ongia 
leaseholder, 

13.  What  effect  has  tho  tenure  at  wdll  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the 

ment  of  their  farms? — It  is  very  injurious.  We  have  no  such  thing  as  an  improving  ! 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bond ; ho  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  an  improving  landlord,  hoi 
Templeton  has  a largo  estate  adjoining  Armagh  and  Monaghan,  and  I have  been  told  tha 
allows  above  £S  an  aero  for  furrow-draining;  and,  in  addition,  he  allows  slates  and  timber 
his  tenantry',  and  allows  them  to  build  dccoiit  houses ; and,  for  tenants  who  hold  twenty  acre 
or  more,  ho  pays  tithe  and  cess,  and  also  draining  in  addition.  . 

14.  Where  permanent  improvements  are  effected,  have  they  always  been  effected  by 

tenant,  or  by  tlic  landlord,  or  jointly? — [Mr.  West.] — With  those  exceptions,  by  the  tenau 
alone,  so  far  as  I know.  , ,, 

15.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  recognised  in  tho  district? — Yes,  it 
is.  I understand  by  that,  that  ivheii  a tenant  wishes  to  .sell  his  fai-m,  liberty  is 
given  to  sell  it,  Avheu  the  landlord  is  pleased  with  the  tenant  as  being  a sufficient  tenant;  t 

a general  statement  of  it.  [Mr.  Brown.] — I think  the  landlords  are  liberal  to  their  tena 
in  that  way.  , , 

16.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasing  or  decreasing ; is  it  much  affected  by 
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— It  is  decreasing  in  two  ways — it  is  decreasing  with  the  value  of  the 
land  of  late  years,  and  it  is  affected  considerably  by  the  tenure.  A lease  at  a moderate  rent 
Trill  obtain  a great  deal  more  than  where  there  is  no  lease ; but  that  is  regulated  a good  deal 
v_  jjjje  character  of  the  landlord,  and  the  rate  at  which  he  lets  his  land. 

^17.  In  what  manner  is  rent  fixed  generally  throughout  the  district ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by 
valuation? — [Mr.  Brown^ — By  valuation.  [Mr.  West.'] — Not  generally,  middlemen  take 
the  other  view  of  it  generally ; it  is  generally  by  bargain  with  them,  but  with  the  head  pro- 
prietor it  is  by  valuation. 

^ 18.  What  class  of  persons  is  generally  employed  to  value  the  land  ? — [ikfr.  Brown^ The 

surveyors  who  have  a knowledge  of  it. 

19/ What  is  tho  usual  rent  of  average  lands  of  different  qualities  in  the  districts? 

ijlfr.  West.] — It  would  be  difficult  just  to  state  the  average ; it  varies  from  4s.  Qd.  to  505. 
Mr.  Brown.] — The  land  at  45.  6tf.  was  talcen  when  the  ground  was  perfectly  uncultivated, 
t varies  from  505.  to  155.  [Mr.  West.] — Yes,  as  the  laud  now  is. 

20.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  generally  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? The  poor 

law  valuation  of  some  estates  is  under  £l  an  acre,  and  land  is  letting  at  present  above  £l  by 
some  landlords.  I can  give  you  an  idea  as  to  one  landlord,  Mr.  Bond.  He  is  letting  his 
lands  at  something  very  near  the  valuation,  in  some  instances  lower,  and  he  is  about  to  have 
a new  valuation.  It  is  expected  there  will  be  some  instances  of  reduction ; but  I believe 
the  proposal  is  near  tho  government  valuation,  in  some  instances  it  is  under  it. 

21.  How  much  is  the  general  rate  of  rent  through  the  country  above  or  below  tho  govern- 
ment valuation  ? — [Mr.  Brown.] — It  is  very  considerably  above  it.  I hold  six  acres  of  land, 

and  under  the  government  valuation  it  is  £10  lU.,  and  I pay  £19  for  it.  [Mr.  West.] I 

am  worse  off  than  that.  The  government  valuation  of  my  land  is  £10  or  £l  1,  and  I pay 
£22 ; but  that  is  in  consequence  of  renting  under  a middleman. 

22.  In  your  district  does  the  tenant  depend  much  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  the 
payment  of  his  rent  ? — [Mr.  Broion.] — There  is  a peculiarity  in  our  neighbourhood  which 
will  illustrate  the  state  of  the  tenants.  There  are  persons  called  mealmongers  who  purchase 
a large  quantity  of  meal,  and  I know  there  are  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  meal  of 
them  at  £1,  and  who  sell  it  again  at  125.  or  145.,  in  order  to  raise  a little  money  to  purchase 
seed  oats ; and  a person  told  me  to-day  that  he  knew  an  instance  of  a neighbour  of  his  pur- 
chasing at  155.  oats  which  he  could  purchase  in  the  marlcet  at  85.  Sometimes  the  meal  is  sold 
back  again  to  the  person  from  whom  it  was  purchased ; at  other  times  it  is  taken  to  Newtown- 
hamilton  market  for  sale.  We  have  no  loan  fund.  [Mr.  West.] — There  is  one  exception  to 
what  has  been  stated,  in  which  the  landlord  gives  seed  oats  to  his  tenantry  every  year,  and 
requires  payment  at  harvest  time  again,  and  takes  the  market  price  for  it.  I think  a recom- 
mendation from  the  commissioners  would  be  of  vast  advantage  to  the  tenantry, — if,  instead  of 
having  to  buy  meal  and  sell  it  in  that  way,  the  landlords  could  be  induced  to  encourage  them 
by  helping  them  to  put  in  the  crop.  The  great  grievance  under  which  the  small  farmers  labour 
is  the  want  of  capital,  and  the  want  of  any  means  of  getting  small  sums  of  money,  without  a 
ruinous  interest.  Generally,  the  persons  who  sell  meal  at  an  exorbitant  rate  take  it  out  of 
the  first  crop,  and  there  is  a struggle  between  the  mealmonger  and  the  landlord  who  shall 
get  the  first  chance. 

23.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  generally,  is  the  condition  of 
tho  large  farmers  improving  or  otherwise  ? — No,  it  is  not  improving  ; but  I think  for  the 
few  last  years  past  they  are  getting  poorer.  [Mr.  Brown.] — I agree  in  that  opinion ; and 
in  addition  I must  state,  that  I have  been  ten  years  in  the  parish  of  Newtownhamilton,  and 
upon  my  first  visitation  of  the  parishioners,  I noticed  meat  in  the  farmers’  houses — a pig 
hanging  up  in  the  chimney ; but  for  the  last  two  years,  except  in  the  houses  of  the  more 
wealthy  farmers,  I have  scarcely  seen  meal  or  meat ; and  it  is  evident  from  the  deterioration 
of  their  dress,  observable  upon  their  coming  out  to  the  places  of  worship,  that  they  are 
rapidlygetting  worse. 

24.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  ? — [Mr.  West.] — They  are 
worse  again,  a great  deal.  They  have  not  tho  means  to  get  on,  so  as  to  make  the  value  out 
of  their  land.  [ikfr.  Brown.] — The  remarks  I have  made  about  the  meal  apply  to  the  small 
tenantry,  particularly. 

25.  With  respect  to  the  class  of  labourers,  does  their  condition  seem  improving  ? — [ilir. 
West.] — No,  the  average  price  of  wages  is  getting  every  year  less;  the  farmers  cannot  afford 
to  give  the  wages  they  formerly  gave. 

26,  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages? — During  one  part  of  tho 
year  employment  can  be  obtained,  but  in  tlic  winter  season  they  are  generally  unemployed 
a great  part  of  the  time.  I know  in  the  ncighbom’hood  a great  many  men  willing  to  work, 
but  who  are  not  able  to  get  employment ; they  are  willing  to  work  for  9rf.  a day  wages,  and 
to  board  themselves,  and  they  cannot  get  it  in  winter.  [Mr.  Brown.] — There  is  a universal 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  that  locality  to  work  if  they  can  get  it ; there  is  not 
any  lazy  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  a want  of  employment.  On  glancing  at 
the  country  between  this  and  Newtownhamilton,  the  mai’ks  of  their  industry  will  be  seen  on 
tbe  sides  of  the  hills. 

27.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  any  mode  by  which  a greater  amount  of 
employment  can  be  thrown  among  the  people?. — [ilfr.  West.] — 1 think  the  landlords  now  see 
their  own  true  interest  is  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  the  land,  by  paying  the  poor  in 
part  for  draining  the  land,  and  fencing  it.  That  will  be  the  means  of  giving  employment  to 
the  poor,  and  improve  the  property.  At  present  I see  no  other  way,  manufactures  are 
extinct,  or  at  least  there  is  very  little  employment  in  that  way. 


IStk  March,  1844. 

66> 

Rev.  John  West, 
and 

Rev.  D.  G.  Brown. 
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28.  Have  tliere  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district,  and  in  -what  hare  tliev  • 
ginated? — With  tho  exception  of  the  case  of  Mr.  PoweU,  and  the  case  of  M'Creish  wVh 
Kev.  ^^'west  arose  out  of  a quarrel  about  some  land,  I do  not  know  of  any  other.  ’ 

and  ’ 29.  In  what  did  the  outrage  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Powell  originate? — [Mr.  Brom,^-A'[ 

Rev.  D.  G.  Brown.  Quin  was  making  improvements  in  Lough  Ross,  with  the  view  of  building  a residence  th  ' 
and  ho  found  it  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  tenants  from  Lough  Ross  to  CarrickawadT^! 
and  from  a feeling  that  prevailed  in  that  countrv  amonff  all  descrmtions  of  nf.or.in  n 


See  Mr.  Quin’ 
Evidence, 
SS^ 


think  yon  could  except  any  class,)  it  is  very  dangerous  to  meddle  with  what  a farmer 
siders  his  right  of  possession.  It  was  thought  that  Mr.  Powell  interfered  in  a pai-ticularc^ 
to  prevent  Mr.  Quin  giving  a sum  of  money  for  the  good-will  of  a small  farm  at  Lou  h 
Ross;  it  was  so  imagined;  it  was  stated  that  the  party  who  heard  the  conversation  betwef^ 
Mr.  Powell  and  the  landlord,  immediately  determined  to  make  him  an  example.  Mr  Pow 
resided  near  Newtownhamiltoii,  near  a pohee  station,  and  was  murdered  in  the  evenino-^f 
the  day.  I passed  the  spot  about  twenty  minutes  before  the  murder  was  committed,  ard 
must  have  met  some  of  the  parties  on  the  road.  ^ 

30.  What  were  the  circumstances  in  the  case  of  M'Creish? — I should  state  that  the  dis 
trict  whore  it  took  place  does  not  belong  to  me;  it  belongs  to  my  brother,  Mr.  M'Williams' 

31.  Is  it  so  far  in  your  neighbourhood  that  you  have  tho  means  of  ascertaining  the  facta 
of  the  case? — Yes,  I wasforinerly  the  minister  of  two  parishes,  which  have  been  since  divided 

32.  Shortly  describe  the  cu'cumstances  of  that  outrage? — The  landlord  wished  to  make 

straight  mearings  upon  his  farm,  and  in  doing  so,  it  appeared  that  a piece  of  land  was  cut  off 
from  tho  land  of  a neighbour  of  M‘Creish’s,  and  given  to  him.  Tho  original  possessors  were 
displeased,  and  threatened  M'Creish ; he  did  not  like  to  refuse  the  offer  of  his  landlord  and 
held  the  land ; and  when  returning  from  Crossmaglin  fair,  when  near  his  own  place,  he  was 
attacked  by  a party,  and  stabbed  to  the  heai*t,  and  died  immediately.  ’ 

33.  Was  the  person  from  whom  the  land  was  taken  ejected? — No;  audit  is  generally 
siijrposcfl  that  the  parties  who  committed  that  murder  committed  Mr.  Powell’s  murder.  ^ 

34.  Has  there  been  any  conviction  for  M‘Creish’s  murder? No. 

35.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon'  farms  in  the  district  with  which  von 
acquainted  ? — [Mr.  West.^ — In  November. 

36. _  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  rent  in  general  ?— Upon  the  average 
rent,  m some  eases,  the  cess  is  half  as  much  as  the  rent ; and,  in  other  eases,  not  more  thau 
one-twentieth  of  the  rent. 

37 . The  question  referred  to  tlie  proportion  to  the  usual  rent,  the  fair  settmg  value  of  tho 
land*. — It  IS  about  one-ninth.  [Mr.  Broum.'] — Yes,  that  is  about  the  average.  [Mr.  Wcst.'\-~ 
Will  you  allow  me  to  drop  a suggestion,  which  is  this — wc  complain  in  that  district  that  we 
are  not  fairly  represented  in  the  division  of  the  county  money,  and  in'this  way  : there  arc 
low,  if  any,  gentlemen  resident  there  who  will  bo  appointed  upon  the  grand  jury,  and  we 
think  that  bad  land  is  higher  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  other  good  lands  of  tho  barony. 

38.  Have  you  compared  what  proportion  the  rent  of  the  bad  land  bears  to  the  govern- 
ment valuation,  and  what  proportion  therent  of  the  good  land  bears  toit?— No;  I could  not 
say  that  I ha,ve_.  I think  our  valuation  is  too  liigh  in  the  mountainous  districts ; we  have  a 
iecling  that  it  is  higlicr  valued,  in  proportion  to  its  real  value,  than  good  land,  and  conse- 
quently, the  cess  is  higher. 

39.  How  is  the  comity  cess  applotted,  and  in  what  manner  is  the  amount  made  public, 
and  in  what  season  is  it  levied  ^>-[Mr.  Brown.-\-lt  is  applotted  by  two  persons  upon  each 
townland  ; but  we  complain  that  we  have  not  got  the  applotment  made  public.  I have  never 
seen  the  app  otment  upon  a small  piece  of  land  I hold.  I have  applied  for  it,  but  I must 

"'oiri  ol  the  collector.  I was  told  by  that  person  that  he  would  not  under- 
take the  collection  of  the  cess  again,  from  tho  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  scenes  of  misery 
and  distress  ho  was  compelled  to  witness.  There  are  very  few  distresses  levied,  generally 
speaking.  l_he  people  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  law,  except  in  cases  where  they  have  no 
means  ot  paymg.  1 have  known  jiersons  purchasing  meal,  in  the  way  I have  stated,  in  order 
* Sn  ^^0  have  no  instance  of  resistance  to  the  payment  of  the  cess. 

1.  + fi  7 • proportion  of  the  poor  rate  to  the  rent  in  each  year  ? It  is  something 

apout  5^.  m tho  pound  in  the  last  two  payments.  [Mr.  Brown.lJ-The  last  was  lOif.  for 
the  whole  year. 

an"  landlord  s proportion  usually  allowed  ? — Upon  the  payment  of  the  rent 

f 11  'i  the  payment  of  tho  first  rent  afterwards,  or  the  payment  of  the  rent  which 

wVh  4 w ^ payment  of  the  cess  ? — Tliero  is  generally  a half-year  lying  back,  and, 

innHi  1 it  IS  just  paid  in  the  usual  way;  but  in  some  instances,  I understand  the 

landlords  allow  their  tenants  a certain  sum,  whether  it  increases  or  decreases. 

43.  is  It  to  tenants  upon  lease  that  that  is  allowed  ?— Teaants-at-wiU.  I have  not  heard 
01  any  tenants  upon  lease. 

been  made  to  the  tenants  by  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the 
^ deal  ot-  feeling  upon  it  being  put  in  that 
t l™dlords,  I mderstand,  pay  tho  rent-charge,  Ld'^do  not  charge  it  to  the 
nhri^do  H I*  s™erally,  I beUeye,  the  tenant  is  W-ged  with  it.  If  yon  could 

not  only  Tcrbaily  but  in  reality,  to  take  iipon  themselvea’^tho  paj- 
mont  of  the  rent-charge  it  wonld  be  a good  thing,  and  would  satisfy  tho  minds  of  the  payers 
rinofment  re  f provading  practice  of  some  landlords  to  have  a notice  ot 

ejootment  constantly  served  upon  the  tenant.  Previously  to  the  rent-ohargo  coming  into 
. and.gonoWtpoaking,tho®rentwa,Lcd 
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45.  Was  twenty-five  per  cent,  allowed  in  that  case?— Not  .n.  in. 

it  into  liis  pocket  in  some  instances.  landlord  put  March,  1 844. 

46.  The  landlord  raised  to  the  full  amount  of  the  rent-charirA  9 ^ 

Uiey  were  imsed  to  that  extent  while  in  others  the  landlords  i.ave  alioled  the  tnmntrfive 

per  cent.  There  was  one  landlord  who  made  a barcrain  with  th^  ZZrZ  the  tnenty-five 
Newtownhamilton,  and  his  tenants,  when  they  applied  to  him  fm*  ^ ^ Parish  of  Rev.  D.  g.  Brown, 

the  engagement  he  had  made.  ^ rent-charge,  pleaded 

and  the  landlord,  that  leases  should  be  given,  and  that  landlorch  tenant 

by  assisting  them  to  plant  useless  patch!  of  land,  and  to  drlln  the  knd^aTd ‘tTS® 

system  of  purchasing  lime.  I am  convinced,  it  would  he  both  tn  .4’  ^ encourage  a 

lord  and  the  tenant.  I would  also  recommend  something  like  -that  Mr 

was  wishing  to  have  established,  some  security  to  encourage  the  tenant  te  iSi  ^^ajvford 

he  should  not  lose  what  he  had  expended  i/improvint  fL^  M^^^ 

that,  when  the  lease  dropped,  the  rent  should  not  be  raised  but  an  allowatee  t Lde^'Tit? 

these  are  grievances  winch  operate  against  the  interests  of  tlio  lor,r^!.^  1 ® w 

much.  I think  landlords  staid  in  tlmir  own  S ^ £ w " 

tenants  to_ improve.  _ ^ encouraging  their 

48.  Is  it  the  practice  to  increase  the  rent  of  the  tonnnf  0+  r„nj 

^a^Whiir  “e*-**-  thro7a°CXSs 

49.  Y ou  mean  on  a new  letting  of  the  land  ?— Yes. 

50.  If  a tenant  improves,  not  having  a lease,  is  it  usual  for  the  InncHev.^  t • , 

notice  to  quit,  or  to  increase  his  rent?— We  have  not  rnsn-c-  m<=to 

i-tenaab;  kadlor*  would  rathor  coutluue  thorn  l 

valuations  made  by  the  persons  appointed  noH  wl,e  1 ’ the  new, 

E‘ IS-  " 

impmoticable ; for  the  tenants  are  noSSS  rS  ^ ‘ r “ 

landlords  and  thoir  agents  srerSTSvSo  to  a ’'“Tt  The 

llis  year  than  last;  there  seems  to  be  a pnS  extremities,  much  less 

thrS?the°  coZt“f  ToSZnSll  It  Mr.  West.  In  passing 

those  who  bare  not  from  tho  imn  fields  of  the  tenants  who  hare  leases,  from 

oounlry;  and  rCdlSTonS  V„T  ■ “0“'®  1“  ‘hat 

encouraging  Mr  Smith’s  svstom  of  a ^ ,™}mense  advantages  on  the  tenantry  and  himself,  by 
soil,  wil  afnbstratum  of  skty  rock  ZdTfs  01)™  ’'f ' S?*  >“<•■  e?nsisting  of  a cold,  wet 
And  in  some  places,  there  is Z ob,  o’  Za  1 to  cultivate,  [Mr.  West.]— 

and  a hilly  country  presents  manv  food  V°  ''f ' 1 The  country  is  very  hilly, 

fc]_laoflier  suLestion  7 hS  t f *•''  [A*- 

act  alleaded  to  in  tlit  oonntrvS^o*  ““It,'’  -f  “0^®  S®®®"  ®®“5®  c°‘“‘ioa  system  ai-o 
and  draining,  it  will  not  beaj  it  ■ b“+ “f  ““  will  not  admit  of  it ; for  want  of  deepening 

[ifnRromnUtaZZXfiSd^Sr^  “ ™“®®  ®‘®PP-£ 

[ The  witnesses  withdrew.'] 

j — _ Garvey,  sworn  and  examined.  ^ , 

2.  Where  did^ou^fnrrn”/  ^9  townland  of  Lower  Ummeracara.  Jlr.  John  Garvey. 

=r-  •■•  ■’  *•  “ 

«•  Had  jli  aleZ  ^Nr  '-^®“’  ““*'®  “'®“  ®"®“' 


“P  *“  “'®  <J®y’  ®’’‘®®pt  a>®  ■■ncaillg 

S-  If  you  had  naid  v3 'I  . Mighbonrhood  with  others  as  well  as  me. 

»■  What  was  tL  caZo  of  voZ®h“’‘‘'’*'’'t’  ’'"“o  ’~Hor  want  of  title, 

took  part  in  my  brother’s  talnntr  n out?_From  the  landlord  supposing  that  I 

• 10-  Did  vo/oSz.  * ^ ^ proceedings  m law  against  him.  ^ 

) ruj  *'®“oneration  for  vour  farm  9—Nr.t  van..  4-, 


AntiRtrong’s 

Evidence, 


Did  voii  ffot  ^ Fi  iAueeumgs  m law  against  him. 

I'l-  Hid  yon  offerZeonrirr’'“‘'°Vy7°“''  f™?--Not  one  farthing. 

William  Middleton  ofi'ored  to  beZZ  ‘he  punctual  payment  of  tho  rent  ?— Mr. 

'f  feM-Geogh  Bonirtonmifs  b Z *”®"‘l'  y®’'®®’  »™  “"“rd : he  was  one 

, *2-  'Vhat  bJeamo  of  your  feZ  oli  * “'’'®®  ''™®®“'- 

“'space  of  three  ycars^  1,^11  "'°®°  ®I®®*“‘'  d‘  ®®‘  J“hn  Johnson  for, 

, 13.  What  mnrZVo  't  “ ? ™“®dor  was  committed. 

1“"!'  of  him.  ■ ■‘“®  “""■dec  of  George  MTarlane,  his  fathor-in-law,  that  took  this 
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67. 

Mr.  John  Garvey. 


14  Wlml  was  said  to  to  the  cause  of  the  murder  ?-I  heard  no  reason  for  it. 

15.  You  are  upon  your  oath  ; can  you  say  that  you  never  heard  any  reason  assigned?,. 
I never  heard  any  reason  assigned  for  his  death. 

Ifi  His  murder ? — Yes,  Ws  murder.  ht,t'  i , 

I?;  How  soon  after  John  Johnson  took  the  farm  was  George  MTarlane  murdered?,. 

About  three  years.  . , „ -j. 

18.  Does  John  Johnson  keep  it  still?— Iso  ; he  gave  it  up. 

19.  Who  occupies  it  now? — The  landlord  has  it  now. 

20.  Did  John  Johnson  give  it  up  immediately  after  the  murder  of  his  father-m-law  ?.. 

Yes;  he  never  cropped  it  afterwards.  , ii-ivi?  n, 

21.  Was  there  any  crop  upon  the  ground  when  you  wore  turned  out  of  the  faim?_Ycs, 
there  was  between  five  and  six  acres  of  oats. 

22.  Did  they  pay  you  for  youi*  seed  and  labour  iNo. 

, •'  .ih  r_„. ..rnn  -wprft  under  an 


22.  Did  they  pay  you  lor  youi-  seen  aim  lauum 

23.  What  made  you  sow  tho  corn  if  you  were  under  an  ejectment  ?— Ho  encouraged 

to  do  it.  . . - 


’24”.'when  did  ho  encourage  yeu?_The  day  that  William  Middleton  came  up  to  him, 
within  two  miles  of  Carrickmacross.  , , o t j.  ii  -i 

25.  How  long  was  that  before  you  were  turned  out?— I cannot  exactly  say;  it  was  cot 

more  than  about  a fortnight,  to  the  best  of  luy  behei.  ti,  -d 

26.  Were  there  many  other  tenants  turned  out  from  that  townland  / — i here  was  Bernard 

Carbmg-^and  three  others.^  .j 

Carberry  was  ejected ; I suppose  about  a year  before  me. 

28.  Had  they  any  leases  ? — No. 


28.  Had  they  any  leases  f — INo.  •.  .i.  xv  x 

29.  Did  they  got  any  compensation?—!  do  not  know  whether  they  got  any  compensa- 

tion  from  the  landlord  or  not. 


;ion  from  the  landlora  or  not.  _ - t i ± ^ t i,  j x 

30.  Were  they  in  arrear  with  their  rent?— I do  not  know  ; I heard  not. 

31.  What  became  of  their  land?— The  landlord  holds  it  himself. 


[ 2'he  wilness  withdrew.'] 


19/A  March,  1844.' 


68. 

Mr.  Jameii  Harshaw. 


Newry,  Tuesday,  19th  March,  1844.  " 

Mr.  James  Harshaw,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Kingbine,  in  the  parish  of  Donoughmoro,  in  the  county  of 

Down.  . o T s 

2.  What  is  your  profession  or  occupation  .■'—I  am  a tarmer.  , , o t x xv 

3 What  is  the  extent  of  tho  district  over  which  your  knowledge  extends  ? — Just  the  sur- 
rounding  parishes,  and  I know  a little  of  the  country  generally. 

. -V-XT?  A • Xl raf  fhnt.  <>r.nnt.rv  ? IS  it  a tlllaffi 


4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  country  ; is  it  a tillage  country  ? — Yes,  a tillage 

country^e^  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements,  such  as 
reclairains  largo  quiintitios  of  waste  land?— There  is  not  much  waste  l^d  there.  _ 

. ..  y,.. X Tlica  -omillH  hp  hpt.tpr  11 


6.  Does  it  .afford  facilities  for  any  great  drainage? — The  land  would  be  better  in  general 

if  drained.  . . . 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  m your  opinion  i'— It  is.  ^ . . 

8.  In  what  particulars  ; what  do  they  pay  more  attention  to  now?— lo  the  draining  ana 
agriculture  generally,  and  sowing  green  crops.  The  tools  employed  are  improved,  and 
farmers  are  more  skilful  in  the  use  of  them.  They  begin  also  to  attend  more  to  the  qualities 

and  breeds  of  their  cattle.  w . . , t , , -i  i x • vx 

9.  Wliat  quantity  do  you  hold  in  your  own  liands?— I think  I hold  about  eighty  acres. 

10.  What  acre  do  you  speak  of  ? — The  Irish  acre. 

11.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  agricultural  superinten- 
dents, in  your  neighbourhood  ? — There  are  farming  societies. 

12.  What  effect  have  they  had  upon  the  district  ?— They  have  had  a tendency  to  improve 

farming  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  producing  emulation  as  to  those  processes,  and  those  articles 
of  produce,  which  are  subjects  of  prizes.  i • xi,  .ictnl 

13.  What  should  you  say  was  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  what  is  tne  uswi 

mode  of  culture  ?— In  general  the  farms  are  small,  from  one  himdred  acres  down  to  one , 
there  are  a number  of  small  farmers  ; the  majority  of  the  holdings  are  under  fiiteen  acr  • 
The  rotation  of  crops  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  or  more  is — first,  oats,  ai^ter  ’ 


potatoes,  but  in  many  cases  a second  crop  of  oats  is  taken  ; ^third,  flax,  with  which 
and  grass-seeds  are  sown ; fourth,  clover,  cut  pai'tly  for  soiling,  and  partly  for  hay , > 


^ 14,  ^as  tho  improved  tillage,  as  yet,  had  much  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour? 
havhadBomx  _ __  _ _ _ _ ■.  the  district?-! 


ittj 


15.  Arc  there  any  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint-tenancy,  in 

not,  except  in  cases  of  members  of  the  same  femily.  . 

16.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  ascertained  between  landlord  and  ten^t  j i J 
proposal  or  valuation  ? — It  is  just  settled  between  the  landlord  and  the  agent  and  the  e 

17.  It  is  not  open  to  public  proposal? — No  ; except  in  cases  under  tho  courts. 

18.  Is  it  generally  a gross  sum,  or  is  it  an  acreable  rent? — I think  it  is 

19.  Wh.at  should  you  say  was  the  average  rent  of  Land  of  different  qualities  /— 
on  the  principal  estates,  the  Downshirc  and  the  Clanwiiliam  estates,  adjoining  my  mu  > 
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aJjoufc  305.  the  Irish  acre,  equal  to  a guinea  the  English  acre  ; on  smaller  estates,  for  land  of  March,  1844. 
the  best  quality,  the  average  may  be  455.  per  Irish  acre ; for  land  of  inferior  quality,  deduct  

fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent.  _ _ * " 

20.  Is  that  the  best  description  of  land  ? — Yes ; I consider  that  that  is  about  it  Harshaw. 

21.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?_I  think  that  the  poor  law 

yaluation  is  not  so  high.  _ _ 

22.  Have  you  compared  it  with  what  is  called  Mr.  Grifath’s,  or  the  government  valu- 
ation?—I do  not  know  much  about  that.  I believe  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  to  have  been 
yery  well  esecuted ; but  I have  not  compared  it  with  any  townlands. 

23.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ?— I think,  upon  the 
land  that  is  set  at  present,  where  leases  have  fallen  in,  and  no  decrease  has  been  made  there 
is  what  is  called  half  a year  allowed  to^remain,  called  the  “ running  half-year but  where  the 
rent  is  low,  it  is  generally  demanded  in  May  and  November. 

24.  Where  a “ running  half-year”  is  allowed,  when  is  tlie  May  rent  usually  demanded  ?_ 

The  May  rent,  in  that  case,  is  demanded  the  1st  of  February,  and  the  November  rent  in 
August;  I know,  from  my  experience,  that  that  is  the  case  upon  the  Clanwilliam  estate 

25.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers;  and  if  so,  what  rate 
of  interest  does  he  pay  ?— I thinlc  he  generally  calculates  upon  getting  something  from  his 
farm  to  meet  the  rent;  but  when  he  is  forced  to  fall  back  upon  borrowed  money,  he  has  to 
pay  six  per  cent.,  in  general. 

26.  Is  there  six  per  cent,  paid  in  the  case  of  borrowing  from  the  loan  funds,  and  does  he 
pay  more  when  borrowing  from  the  usurers  ?— I do  not  know  much  about  the  loan  fund  • 
there  was  one  in  Newry,  but  they  fell  out,  and  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  of  the  kinH 
in  the  town  now. 

27. _  How  long  is  the  six  per  cent,  paid  for— the  year  ?— Yes ; I have  no  doubt  but  in 
some  instances  advantage  is  taken,  and  that  the  monied  man  receives  more  than  six  per  cent 

28.  What  is  the  usual  mode  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  I 
believe  it  is  by  notice  to  quit,  and  ejectment,  and  by  distress. 

29.  Is  there  much  distraining  for  non-payment  ?~Well,  I think  not  much ; there  is  some- 
thing of  the  kind  occasionally,  but  not  much. 

30.  Are  receipte  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ?— I think  they  are  in 

general  for  a particular  gale ; I have  seen  them  on  account,  but  the  other,  I think  is  the 
general  mode.  ’ 

31.  Is  the  holding  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middlemen  9— 

Where  I live  the  land  is  under  the  See  of  Armagh,  which  was  leased  away  to  the  late  Mr 
Vaughan,  of  Dromore,  and  he  set  it  out  in  toHes  quoties  leases.  We  call  him  the  chief  land- 
lord, but  the  Primate  is  the  lord  of  the  soil,  I suppose. 

32.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenantry  holding  under  that  lease,  compared  with 

some  of  the  properties  m the  neighbourhood ; are  they  better  or  worse  off  ?— They  are  better 
off  in  geueral— I mean  the  people' of  Donoughmorc;  the  rent  has  been  moderate,  havine 
been  fixed  more  than  a century  ago.  ® 

33.  Is  there  much  subdividing  among  them,  or  do  they  hold  their  original  farms?— 

Ihere  is  a good  deal  of  dividing  in  Donoughmorc;  it  is  chattel  propertyrand  is  divided 
mong  the  sons.  Some  of  the  land  is  as  high  as  a guinea  an  acre,  while  a great  portion  of 
It  IS  five  shilhngs ; there  is  a fine  m addition  paid  to  the  bishop,  which  amounts  nearly  to  the 
same  tiling,  called  a renewal  fine. 

“™trjgeMraUy,atwfflor  bylease?_A  great  deal 

3o.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenant,  upon  the  im- 
frovemeut  of  their  farms,  or  upon  the  amount  of  rent?_I  think  leases  would  be  desirable: 
think  Uie  tenant  tyonld  regard  it  as  an  encouragement  to  improvements  in  buildings,  &c. 

3b.  bhould  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  tonancy-at-will  has  an  unfavourable  effect  upon 
me  conuition  oi  tho  tenants,  and  upon  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ?_Yes,  decidedly. 

1 f,™™  •>!''C  this  long  tenure  very  much  improved,  compai-cd  with  the 

‘“proved  than  most  other  districts  of  the 
conntry,  tm  latterly  ; but  in  the  last  twenty  years  tho  improvements  have  been  so  rapid,  that 
most  01  the  surrounding  lands  are  as  much  improved  ns  those  bishop’s  lands.  There  has 
Mai  much  improvement  all  round  tho  country  in  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years, 
ilh  respect  to  dwellings  and  farm  buildings,  there  is  marked  superiority  in  the  district  held 
1 tenants  holding  under  terminable  leases  are 

l ”''‘'™g.™P™''ements  by  tho  clauses  respecting  improvements  generally, 

S landlords  ’ improvements  must  bo  preserved  for  the  henefft 

mpodiments  in  the  way  of  improvements  in  land  or  buildings,  which 
his  lifrl  * of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor,  such  as  his  holding  for  the  period  of 

or  lemm  T™  ore  permanent  improvements  in  general  effected ; are  they  by  tho  landlord 
or  tenant,  or  jointly  ?_I  think  they  are  generally  by  the  tenant. 

has  that  tentacy  domond  for  labour  ?— I think  it 

think  think  that  they  might  be  beneficially  carried  out  to  a greater  extent  ? — 

greatly  pvt.  desmable  in  that  respect,  and  I think  tho  improvements  will  bo 

42  V a themselves. 

s he  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  m the  district? — I think  it  is. 

2 (x 
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Mr.  James  Harsliaw. 


43.  To  -whom  is  the  purchase-money  in  that  case  paid  ? — To  the  tenant. 

44.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  in  general? — I think  so;  but  on  large  estate 
generally  there  is  a maximum  price  fixed  by  the  landlord,  and  the  landlords  require  per- 
mission to  be  asked  in  each  individual  case.  The  landlord  or  agent  also  selects  the  tenant ' 

45.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  country  ? — I think  it  has  a good 
effect.  The  tenant  acquires  a right  in  the  land,  and  he  feels  disposed  to  improve,  because 
he  believes  he  will  be  permitted  to  sell  his  interest. 

46.  When  a landlord  resumes  the  possession  of  a farm  for  his  own  use,  and  not  to  let 

again,  does  he  feel  himself  bound  to  pay  the-  tenant-right  to  the  tenant  going  out  ? I tbinh 

he  does,  though  there  are  some  exceptions. 

47.  What  should  you  say  was  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  compared  with  the  year’s 
rent,  or  by  the  acre  ? — It  sells  at  from  £10  to  £25  an  acre. 

48.  Is  it  according  to  the  value  of  the  acre,  or  is  it  affected  by  the  tenure  ?— It  is  affected 
hy  the  rent,  and  by  the  tenure  also. 

49.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasing  or  decreasing  ? — Latterly  there  has  been 
a pressure  upon  agricultural  produce,  and  consequently  I think  it  has  decreased,  and  the 
decreasing  still  continues. 

50.  hlas  there  been  any  great  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood?~No,  not 
much. 

51.  Has  there  been  any  case  of  the  ejectment  of  tenants  without  their  receiving'  an 
allowance  for  the  tenant-right  ?— I do  not  know  of  any,  or  at  least  very  few. 

52.  Is  there  any  great  subdivision  or  subletting  of  farms  going  on  ? — There  is. 

53.  What  is  the  consequence  of  it,  and  do  the  landlords  assent  to  it  ? — I suppose  so. 

54.  What  makes  you  suppose  so  ? — Because  I see  it  practised ; and  if  the  landlords  did 
not  consent,  where  the  tenant  is  a tenant-at-will,  it  would  not  be  done.  It  is  done,  I think, 
with  the  permission  of  the  landlord.* 

55.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  subletting  and  subdividing  on  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
or  on  the  state  of  the  population  ? — The  population  is  increasing. 

56.  Are  their  comforts  increasing  in  the  same  proportion  ? — 1 am  afraid  not. 

57.  How  fai’  do  you  think  that  increase  of  the  population,  without  a correspondent  inci-ease 
of  comfort,  is  produced  by  the  subletting  and  subdividing  of  farms  ? — I could  not  say  to 
what  extent. 

58.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  with  reference 
to  the  larger  class  of  .farmers  ; are  they  improving  in  their  condition  or  otherwise  ? — Their 
circumstances  are  varying  ; some  are  improving,  and  some  not. 

59.  With  regard  to  the  smaller  tenantry,  what  should  you  say  of  them  ? — I think  their 
comforts  aro  not  increasing. 

60.  With  respect  to  the  labouring  class,  are  they  improving? — There  is  a demand  for 
labour,  and  wages  are  much  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  many  years  past ; there  is  no 
considerable  difference. 

61.  Arc  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  class  improving  or  not,  do  you  think? — I think  they 
are  much  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

62.  Is  the  acreable  rent  on  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  upon  the  large  farms  or 
lower  ? — Where  subletting  takes  place,  the  small  farms  set  rather  higher  in  the  subletting 
districts. 

63.  By  what  means  are  children  usually  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents?— 
From  whatever  property  or  goods  the  parents  may  have  had  at  their  death. 

04.  Do  they  frequently  divide  their  farms,  or  leave  it  to  one,  with  large  sums  of  money 
charged  upon  it  ? — I think  they  frequently  divide  it,  at  lea^t  in  Donoughmore. 

65.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they 
built  and  repaired  ? — They  are  built  and  repaired  generally  by  the  farmers. 

66.  Wliat  is  their  usual  tenure,  and  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  paid?— They 
take  their  houses  for  so  much  a year,  and  they  generally  work  for  the  farmers ; a tradesman 
(a  shoemaker  or  tailor)  contracts  to  give  a certain  sum  in  cash. 

67.  What  is  the  usual  agreement  with  the  cottier  labourer  in  the  country? — He  gives 
about  £2  a year  for  a house  and  garden ; there  is  generally  a garden  connected  with  it. 

68.  Is  that  sum  paid  in  money^  or  in  work  ? — It  is  generally  paid  in  work. 

69.  What  is  the  usual  rate  ot  wages,  by  the  day,  at  which  it  is  calculated  ? — Sixpence  a 
day  to  the  labourer,  when  the  master  gives  him  his  diet,  and  10<?.  and  Is.  are  both  common 
wages  without  board. 

70.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — About  lOtl. 

71.  Suppose  a labourer  requires  more  land  for  potatoes,  does  he  obtain  it  under  the 
con-acre  system  ? — 'Yes  ; but  not  so  much  as  he  requires,  as  there  is  a growing  disinclination, 
on  the  part  of  farmers,  to  set  con-acre. 

72.  At  what  rate  per  acre? — From  £8  to  £10,  or  even  £12,  the  Irish  acre. 

73.  For  manured  land? — Yes. 

74.  How  is  the  payment. of  it  recovered  or  enforced? — Sometimes  by  civil  bill  at  the  quai’- 
ter  sessions ; but  generally  the  crop  is  not  removed  till  paid  for. 

75.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  by  what  have 
they  been  occasioned  ? — I do  not  think  there  have  been  any,  excepting  some  very  rare  cases, 
referable  to  individual  malice,  without  any  combination. 

* My  evidence  as  to  the  practice  of  subletting,  must  be  understood  as  applying  almost  exclusively 
to  my  own  district,  viz.,  Donoughmore.  From  further  investigation  of  the  subject,  I am  of  opmi0“> 
that  subletting  is  generally  discountenanced  by  landlords. J.  H. 
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76.  Witli  reference  to  the  management  of  estates,  putting  them  in  classes,  large  estates 
gnd  small,  and  whether  propri^ors  m’e  resident  or  absentee,  is  there  any  great  difference  in 
the  agency  of  those  estates  ? No,  I do  not  think  there  is  any  great  difference  ; some  of  the 
agents  are  more  favourably  spoken  of  than  others. 

*77.  There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  class  of  estate ; you  do  not  find  that  the  agent  of 
one  class  of  proprietors  manages  the  estates  better  than  others  ?— No.  “ 

78.  In  what  do  the  agent’s  duties  generally  consist  ?— Receiving  the  rents. 

79.  Nothing  else  ?— I think  that  is  the  principal  thing.  He  leases  and  sets  the  farms. 

80.  Does  he  take  any  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  people  or  the  improvement  of  their 
farms,  generally  speaking  ?— I am  not  aware,  except  latterly,  when  the  pressure  was  on  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  country ; ^ in  the  last  few  years  there  were,  in  some  instances, 
lime  and  seeds,  and  such  like  things,  given  from  the  agent  to  the  tenants,  which  was  of  great 
use  to  them ; but  I do  not  think  the  agents  are  much  among  the  tenants,  generally. 

81.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  usual  fees  paid  upon  enforcing  rent,  and  are  there  any 
fines  or  fees,  on  granting  leases,  paid  by  the  tenants  ? — I have  heard  there  were,  in  some 
instances ; but,  from  my  own  knowledge,  I do  not  know. 

82.  What  have  you  heai’d  to  be,  in  usual  cases,  the  fee  paid? — I have  heard  of  10s,  an 
acre. 

83.  Given  to  the  agent  ? — Yes. 

84.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  usual  costs  for  distraining  ? No,  I do  not. 

85.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  what  is  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  fair  average 
rent,  the  fair  setting  value  of  ^the  land  ? — A shilling  in  the  pound  in  the  year,  or  sixpence 
on  the  half-year. 

86.  How  is  it  applottcd,  and  what  knowledge  have  you  of  the  sums  to  be  levied  ? There 

is  a warrant  generally  handed  round  from  the  high  constable,  showing  us  that  so  much  is 
assessed  on  our  townland,  and  that  that  is  to  be  applotted  upon  the  landholders. 

87.  What  proportion  has  the  poor  rate,  as  yet,  borne  to  the  rent  in  each  year? The 

poor  rate  is  somewhere  about  5cf.  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation ; the  valuation  is  not  so  hi^h 
as  a guinea  the  English  acre.  ° 

88.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of- it  usually  aUowed  ?— At  the  first  gale  of  rent 
after  the  poor  rate  is  collected. 

89.  What  difference  has  the  placing  of  the  rent-charge  on  the  landlord  made,  to  the  tenant 
in  your  opimon  ?— It  relieved  him  from  a portion  of  the  tithe  he  paid  formerly ; and  I 
think  the  an’angemeiR  w^  a good  one,  the  tenant  being  thus  relieved  from  altercation  or 
anoyance  from  the  church  clergyman  or  his  deputy,  and  paying  the  tithe  with  his  rent  to 
his  landlord. 

90. _  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  give  us  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and 
practice  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
proppty,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  improve  the 
relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — The  want  of  funds  is  very  much  felt  in  the  country, 
and  if  there  was  any  fund  of  which  the  farmers  could  avail  themselves  to  improve  their 
lands,  it  womd  be  very  desirable.  The  first  requisite  to  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
consistent  with  the  conditions  of  your  question,  is  security  to  the  tenant  for  any  improve- 
ments  he  ma,y  be  disposed  to  make.  Without  some  measure  of  this  kind,  every  other  would 
be  inetiectual.  In  a former  answer,  I referred  to  certain  clauses,  generally  inserted  into  ter- 
mnable  leases,  which,  in  my  mind,  directly  prohibit  improvements  by  the  tenant ; I mean 

ose  to  the  effe^  that  the  tenant  must  maintain  for  delivery  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord, 

^ j lease,  all  buildings  or  improvements  of  whatever  kind  which  may  be 

on  the  lam  at  the  date  of  granting  the  lease,  or  which  may,  by  the  tenant’s  skill  and  outlay, 
e p aced  on  it  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease,  thus  conditioning  for  the  loss  of  his  im- 
provements to  the  ten^t,  at  the  termination  of  his  lease.  The  custom  of  which  I have  Jieard, 

0 agen  s charging  a high  acreable  fee  for  granting  leases,  of  course  greatly  militates  against 
s security  to  the  tenant ; and  the  legal  and  stamp  duty  expenses,  particularly  since  the 
wie  augmentation  of  the  stamp  duties,  and  because  they  are  higher  in  an  inverse  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  farms,  greatly  aggravate  this  difficulty. 

qn'  formed  any  idea  of  the  source  from  which  that  fund  could  be  obtained  ? — No. 

fif  tli'o  other  suggestion  to  offer? — I think  in  the  year  1835  the  government 

ATiil  ,v  introduced  a measure  to  convert  bishops’  leases  into  a fee ; but  I always  felt, 

hpon  tZT  i goiierally  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  that  the  terms  were  too  high.  If  they  had 
93  H have  been  a great  good.  I think  it  amounts  to  nearly  £6  an  acre. 

9bi  aware  of  other  suggestions  to  make  relative  to  the  county  cess  ? — Not  that  I 

[ T/ie  witness  withdrew^ 

1 Wb  Kinmouth,  sworn  and  examined. 

2'  reside? — Deer-park,  near  Poyntzpass,  in  the  county  of  Ai’magh.  j 

3'  Wbi  occupation ?—I  am  a farmer;  I hold  a large  farm  thie. 

Colonpl  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — The  entire  of  . 

seres  in  it  ^ ^ district,  called  the  Poyntzpass  division.  There  are  7,500 

S,000^Lhabftan4^1tog^^^  populous  ? — It  is  not  a very  populous  district;  there  are  about 

there  is  general  description;  is  it  tillage  ground? — Tillage  ground  altogether, 

y ttle  or  no  pasture  in  the  whole  of  it. 


IQth  March,  1844. 

@8. 

Mr.  James  Harshaw. 


69. 

r.  A.  Kinmouth* 
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19th  March,  1844. 

iF. 

Hr.  A.  Einmouth. 


6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  impro-ving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  partieu 

lars  ? A considerable  improTement  has  taken  place  since  I became  acquainted  with  it  in  th* 

last  thirty  years,  more  so  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  ® 

7.  Are  these  improvements  continuing? — Yes. 

8.  In  what  particulars? — Drainage  and  rotation  of  cropping.  I believe  they  are  as  far 
forward  in  that  as  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  I lived  with  Colonel  Close  for  twenty  years 
as  land  steward,  and  he  gave  me  this  farm  I am  living  upon  now  for  my  services. 

9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  this  district ; and  if  so,  what 
is  their  effect? — I established  a farming  society  in  1822,  and  it  has  continued  to  go  onsince 

10.  What  has  been  the  effect? — I consider  a very  great  improvement  has  taken  place' 

both  in  houses,  and  ploughs,  and  carts,  and  every  thing  else,  since  that.  ’ 

11.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  the  district;  and  what  is  the  mode  of 
agriculture  pursued  ? — The  size  of  the  farms  upon  Colonel  Close’s  property  would  not 
average  more  than  ten  acres;  there  are  some  as  large  as  150,  down  to  five  acres,  but  they 
average  ten  or  twelve  acres. 

12.  What  acre  do  you  speak  of? — The  English  acre. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  culture? — The  five-course  rotation  is  generally  adopted- 
two  white  crops  arc  generally  taken,  one  green  crop,  then  oats,  and  after  the  ground  is  laid 
down,  cither  a crop  of  hay  or  grazing;  that  makes  the  five.  The  more  improved  mode  is 
one  white  crop,  two  crops  of  grass  following,  with  one  crop  of  meadow,  and  another  of 
grazing ; that  makes  the  fifth  ; for  land  does  not  do  well  to  be  broken  up  after  one  year,  it 
requires  two  yeai-s. 

14.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold? — I have  upwards  of  eighty  acres. 

15.  What  effect  has  this  improved  tillage  had  on  the  demand  for  labour? I think  the 

draining  and  improvements  that  have  taken  place  have  given  generally  a greater  demand  for 
labour  than  existed  before  those  improvements  took  place.  I think  it  has  increased  the 
demand  for  labour. 

16.  Are  there  any  farms  in  the  neighbcoirhood  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy? 

There  are  a few,  upon  land  let  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  held  in  common,  but  they  were 
not  in  Colonel  Close’s  time ; he  will  not  let  them  divide  the  farms  at  all ; it  was  before  it  cmne 
into  his  hands. 

17.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  occupation? — I think  the  subdivision  of  land  has 
the  worst  effect  upon  land  it  can  have. 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  that  district ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation? — 
Valuation. 

19.  What  class  of  persons  are  generally  employed  to  value  the  land? — I have  myself 
valued  land  nearly  twenty  years.  I valued  20,000  or  30,000  acres  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  but  since  I have  got  my  farm,  it  is  done  by  a practical  farmer  or  a land  surveyor. 

20.  A person  employed  by  the  landlord? — Yes. 

21.  In  case  the  landlord  and  tenant  should  not  agree  in  reference  to  the  rent  of  the  land, 
is  there  any  other  surveyor  called  in  than  the  one  appointed  by  the  landlord? — I have  never 
heard  of  any  one  being  called  in. 

22.  Is  the  rent  put  on  in  a gross  sum  or  as  an  acreable  rent  ? — An  acreable  rent. 

23.  In  valuing  the  land  by  the  acreable  rent  did  you  put  any  value  upon  the  public  roads 
that  were  included  within  the  measurement  of  the  farms? — If  there  were  a number  of  roads 
in  it,  it  reduced,  of  couree,  the  value  of  the  land. 

24.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  of  different  qualities  ? — I sliould 
think  25s.  the  higher  quality,  and  the  lowest  15s. ; some  may  be  a little  higher,  and  some 
lower,  but  I talce  the  average  at  about  £l.  I have  given  the  average  of  the  entire  estate. 

25.  What  proportion  should  you  say  that  bore  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — I consider  the 
poor  law  valuation,  and  what  is  charo-ed  by  the  landlord,  as  very  nearly  equal ; there  is  very 
little  difference. 

26.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  been  made  with  great  care  in  your  opinion? — At  first,  it 
was  not.  I corrected  the  whole  of  it  afterwards ; it  was  very  badly  done  at  first,  but  having 
a knowledge  of  the  whole  estate,  I compared  it,  and  made  the  alterations  in  it, 

27.  Was  that  in  your  own  electoral  division? — Yes;  and  it  was  done  by  others  in  the 
same  way. 

28.  Did  you  put  it  altogether,  or  divide  the  sum  according  to  what  you  conceived  was  the 
value? — We  took  each  townland  and  valued  it  in  itself.  Some  of  them  were  higher  than  the 
poor  law  valuation,  others  lower ; hut  there  was  no  great  loss  we  divided  it  equally. 

29.  Have  you  ever  compared  the  setting  value  of  the  land  with  the  government  valua- 
tion ? — Y es,  I have. 

30.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  it  ? — The  government  valuation  is  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 
per  acre  under  the  value  of  tho  land.  I have  got  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  of  the  whole;  but 
then,  adding  again  twenty -five  per  cent,  to  that,  would  bring  it  very  near. 

31.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  government  valuation,  as  far  as  you  have  been  able  to 

compare  it  ? — I consider  it  a very  fair  one,  and  I consider  that  the  land  ought  not  to  be  let 
higher  than  the  government  valuation.  As  it  stands,  I think  it  a very  fair  valuation  for  the 
tenant  to  hold  by.  . . 

32.  Do  you  consider  it  an  equable  valuation  over  the  different  descriptions  of  land;  is  k 

equally  high  upon  light  lands  and  upon  clay  lands  ? The  government  have  given  a ver^y 

fair  valuation  as  to  qualities  also.  In  valuing  land  in  any  part,  you  go  according  to  the 
different  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  then  lay  on  the  rent.  But  the  government  have  not  giTeu 
it  in  fai-ms ; they  give  it  upon  the  townlands. 
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S3.  Does  it  come  nearer  the  rent  upon  clay  lands  than  upon  light  lands ; is  it  higher  upon 
the  clay  lands  than  on  the  light  lands  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is.  I think  the  government 
hare  given  a very  fair  proportion  to  the  clay  lands. 

34.  Horr  soon  after  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? Six  months,  in  our  district. 

35.  When  is  the  May  rent  demanded  ? — In  November. 

36.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  much  in  malting  up  his  rent  ? 

A small  farmer,  holding  only  five  or  six  acres,  is  sometimes  obliged  to  go  to  the  loan  fund- 
which  is  a very  bad  fund  to  go  to. 

37.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  ? — I have  tried  to  make  it  up,  and  I have  never  been  able 
ia  do  it.  I think  it  runs  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  including  the  fines  and  loss  of  time 

38.  How  is  the  rent  usually  recovered  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Either  by  impounding 

the  cattle,  or  land  process  at  the  quarter  sessions— that  is,  in  turning  out;  but  it  is  generally 
by  impounding  cattle.  •' 

39.  Which  is  the  more  usual  mode  of  recovery  ?— If  a tenant  falls  into  arrear  of  rent 
suppose  a yeai*  or  a year  and  a half,  he  gets  a land  process,  and  six  months  to  recover  ; and 
if  he  does  not  come  forward  in  that  time  to  pay  the  rent,  of  course  it  goes  to  the  seskons 
and  he  is  turned  out ; but  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  the  rent,  if  a person  falls  back  for 
sixmontlis  or  so,  is^the  impounding  his  cows  by  the  bailiff. 

40.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale?— For  a particular 
gale;  not  on  account. 

41.  Is  the, tenure  in  that  district  generally  under  the  proprietor  or  the  middleman  ?— 
Generally  under  the  proprietor. 

42.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  under  the  proprietor  and  under  the 

middleman  ? — I should  consider  that  the  tenant  holding  under  a proprietor  is  better  off  than 
under  a middleman.  ^ 

43.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ?— I think,  in  the  district  I am  speaking  of 

it  is  about  half  on  lease  and  half  at  will.  ° ’ 


44.  On  what  terms  are^  the  leases  granted,  and  are  there  any  particular  conditions  in 

them  ?— No ; the  leases  Colonel  Close  has  granted  are  for  one  life,  or  twenty-one  years  • 
formerly  they  were  three  lives,  and  thirty-one  years.  ’ 

45.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the 

tenant  or  the  improvement  of  the  farm  ?— The  better  the  lease,  of  course  there  is  the  greater 
encouragement  to  improve.  ® 

46.  Do  you  find  it  practically  the  case,  that  the  tenants  holding  under  long  leases  are 

in  a more  improved  state  than  those  holding  under  a shorter  and  more  recent  lease? I 

have  found  it  generally  the  case,  that  a person  who  has  a longer  lease  is  more  inclined  to 
improve. 

47.  Is  there  much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  to  get  leases? Yes.  Colonel  Close 

is  one  of  one  hundred  ; you  may  hold  for  a lifetime,  and  never  be  disturbed  ; it  malces  no 
difference.  But  if  you  were  m the  neighbourhood  of  a gentleman’s  demesne,  you  would  not 
have  the  same  encouragement  if  you  hrfd  at  will,  as  if  you  had  it  upon  lease. 

48.  Do  you  find  that  improvements  are  equally  carried  on  upon  the  old  leases  for  thirty- 
one  years  and  three  lives,  as  upon  the  late  leases  for  twenty-one  years  and  one  life?— I do 
not  think  there  is  a great  deal  of  difference  in  them. 

49.  With  respect  to  the  permanent  improvements,  are  they  effected  by  the  landlord  or 
by  the  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — They  are  jointly  with  us. 

50.  What  proportion  does  the  landlord  pay  ?— In  many  cases  he  gives  a half,  if  thev 

wish  to  improve  their  houses.  *' 

51.  Does  he  make  any  charge,  or  expect  any  remuneration  for  it  ?— In  giving  money  to 
build  a house,  he  will  advance  the  whole,  the  half  to  be  paid  back. 

52.  Does  he  charge  any  per  centage  upon  that  half  not  to  be  paid  back,  or  any  interest?— 

1 have  not  found  that  so.  r > j 

53.  Is  the  same  rule  followed  with  regard  to  drains  ? No. 

54.  What  is  the  rule,  then  ?— The  tenant  generally  makes  them  at  his  own  expense. 

;r.^n  1 ° general  custom  is,  in  reference  to  other  properties,  surround- 

flll  Closes  estate  ?— Taking  the  union  in  general,  I do  not  think  there  is  a great 
^1  01  money  advanced  for  permanent  improvements  in  any  other  part  of  the  union  that  I 


flnf  consider  is  about  the  average  expense  of  thorough-draining,  by  the  acre : 

iliinV  or  profit  do  you  think  there  would  be  from  such  an  expenditure  ? I should 

« about  £3  to  ^3  lO^.  the  English  acre,  according  to  the  subsod. 

’iR  distance  of  the  drains  ? — Thirty  feet  asunder, 

to  £l'  an  acre*^*^^^^^^  produce  would  you  expect  ? — I should  think  it  would  give  from  15s. 

union,  generally,  might  this  outlay  upon  the  land  be  beneficially  carried 
woulrftu  ^ should  think,  were  the  tenants  enabled  to  improve  their  land,  it 

inmrnvnT^"  r*  profifto  them ; but  it  is  the  want  of  capital  that  is  the  cause  of  these 

‘uiprovements  not  being  carried  out. 

6?'  .^®iiant-right  prevalent  iu  the  district  ?— It  is. 
interesf opinion  of  the  effect  of  it? — I should  think  that  it  gives  the  tenant  an 
62  m encourages  him  to  improve. 

by  the  aerS^B  J°tl  tenant-right,  taking  it  by  the  year’s  rent 

Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  fix  the  price  on  Colonel  Close’s  estate  ? — Ten  pounds 


, 19iA  March,  1844. 
Mr.  A.  Kinmouth. 
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is  wliat  is  allowed  ; but  the  landlord  must  be  satisfied  with  the  tenant.  It  sometimes  ris^ 
a great  deal  more,  sometimes  as  high  as  £15  ; but  £10  is  the  average  of  what  is  allowed, 

64.  Is  the  value  of  it  increasing  or  decreasing  ? — Increasing,  on  our  estate. 

65.  How  do  you  account  for  that  increase  ? — They  have  found  out  that  Colonel  Close  is  a 
good  landlord.  It  may  not  be  the  case  all  over  the  country.  It  is  decreasing  in  other  parts 

66.  How  far  do  you  consider  it  affected  by  the  tenure ; how  much  higher  would  the 
tenant-right  of  land,  held  on  lease,  sell  for,  compared  to  land  held  at  will  ? — I should  thiuh 
£5  an  acre. 

67.  If  a tenant  has  a good  character,  and  is  a solvent  person,  is  it  usual  for  the  landlord 
from  any  other  motive,  to  refuse  his  consent  ? — He  would  refuse  his  consent,  if  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  country.  I always  have  given  a preference  to  any  one  having  land  adjoining 

68.  Although  the  money  offered  by  the  stranger  might  be  more  ? — Yes  ; he  would  not  be 
encouraged.  It  is  to  get  the  farms  enlarged. 

69.  Has  any  consolidation  of  farms,  to  any  great  extent,  gone  on  in  that  district  ? It  has 

not  been  general ; there  have  been  very  few  for  this  number  of  years  hack. 

70.  Has  any  great  subdivision  of  farms  gone  on  ? — None  ; it  is  not  allowed. 

71.  What  means  does  the  landlord  take  to  prevent  it  ? — There  are  generally  clauses  in 

the  lease. 

72.  Has  he  ever  been  obliged  to  take  legal  steps  to  enforce  those  clauses  ? — There  is  a 
reserved  rent  of  35.  or  4s.  an  acre,  for  subdividing  without  the  landlord’s  consent ; and,  if  it 
is  subdivided  without  the  landlord’s  consent,  that  rent  will  be  enforced.  I do  not  think  that 
Colonel  Close  has  ever  taken  any  legal  steps. 

73.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the  large 
farmers,  in  your  opinion,  improving  or  otherwise  ?— They  are  improving. 

74.  Is  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — I should  say  that  it  is. 

75.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ? — I should  say  that  the  labourers  ai'e 
equally  well  off  as  those  that  are  holding  small  farms. 

76.  And  they  are  also  improving  ? — -Yes. 

77.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  land  on  the  smaller  tenantry,  looking  generally  over  the  union 
higher  than  on  the  larger  farms  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is. 

78.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  houses  ? — If  there  is  any  large 
farmer,  they  have  generally  two  or  three  houses  that  the  labourers  live  in. 

79.  What  is  the  usual  agreement  made  between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer? In  some 

places  they  are  paid  by  the  day,  and  in  others  they  live  in  the  house.  I pay  my  labourers 
I5.  a d^. 

80.  Do  they  live  upon  your  farm? — Part  do,  and  part  do  not. 

81.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  the  cottages  ? — From  £l  to  305. 

82.  Have  they  any  land  with  it  ? — A garden. 

83.  In  case  they  want  any  other  land  for  potatoes,  how  do  they  obtain  it  ? — They  obtain 
it  from  the  farmers. 

84.  What  is  the  usual  rent  for  con-acre  .in  the  country  ? — Six  pounds  an  English  acre, 
for  land  manured. 

85.  How  is  the  payment  for  that  recovered  or  enforced  ? — It  is  taken  out  as  work;  and, 
if  it  is  enforced,  it  must  be  by  process,  at  the  sessions. 

86.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  union  ? — Not  in  our  part  of  it. 

87.  Have  there  been  in  the  other  parts  of  it  ? — No ; there  was  at  Newtownhamilton;  but 
that  was  out  of  the  district. 

88.  Is  it  the  practice  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for  the  farmer  to  keep  all  his  farm  build- 
ings and  offices  in  repair,  or  is  that  done  by  the  landlord  ? — It  is  done  by  the  farmer. 

89.  Is  there  any  great  difference  in  the  management  of  estates,  in  the  agency  of  them, 
taking  them  in  classes, — for  instance,  the  estates  of  large  or  small  proprietors,  or  where  the 
proprietors  are  resident  or  absentees, — is  there  any  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
estates,  where  the  agents  are  resident,  and  where  they  are  not  ? — I should  say,  where  the 
agent  is  resident,  the  estate  is  generally  better  managed  than  where  he  is  an  absentee. 

90.  Is  there  any  property  under  the  courts  under  a receiver  ? — Not  in  our  district. 

91.  In  what  do  the  agents’  duties  generally  consist  ? — Receiving  the  rent. 

92.  Do  they  pay  much  attention  to  the  general  state  of  the  property  ? — I should  tiinlc 
they  do. 

93.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — November. 

94.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  what  proportion  in  the  pound  does  that  bear  to  the 
rent  ? — The  average  of  the  county  cess,  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  would  be  about  2s. 
an  acre  for  the  year. 

95.  What  should  you  say  was  the  value  of  the  acre  ? — I should  say  the  average  was  £1- 

96.  How  is  the  amount  of  it  made  public? — The  amount  of  it  is  struck  at  the  assizes. 

97.  How  is  the  amount  to  he  levied  on  each  townland  made  public  ? After  it  is  divided 

into  townlands,  it  is  handed  over  to  the  high  constable,  who  gets  it  applottod  on  the  different 
townlands. 

98.  Is  there  any  mode  of  notifying  the  amount? — There  may  be  notices  to  say  that  the 
county  cess  is  of  a certain  amount,  and  will  be  collected  off  the  townlands. 

99.  What  class  of  people  are  employed  to  applet  it  ? Those  people  are  appointed  by  the 

tenantry  themselves. 

100.  What  is  the  proportion  that  the  poor  rate  has  yet  borne  to  the  rent  in  each  ye^^^'y 
I should  say  about  JOtf.  in  the  pound  j it  has  never  exceeded  that  in  a year  in  our  dishict.- 
In  Newry  it  has  been  higher ; taking  the  country  generally,  it  has  not  exceeded  that. 
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101.  When  is  tiie  landlord’s  proportion  of  it  usuaUy  allowed  ?— If  we  pay  the  poor  rate 
np  to  May,  the  landlord  allows  it  m November,  half  a year  after  it  is  paid. 

102.  Hare  you  any  suggestion  to  make  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and 
practice,  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  of  the  county  cess  and 
other  burdens  falhng  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  Imvine  due 

regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ^ 

There  is  the  county  cess ; what  I should  suggest  in  that  would  be,  that  the  expense  of  roads 
should  be  defrayed  by  tolls,  and  not  be  levied  off  the  poorer  tenants ; for  there  are  hundreds 
of  tenants,  who  pay  the  county  cess,  who  have  neither  horse  nor  car  j and  it  would  be  much 
faher  to  make  those  who  travel  the  road  pay  for  it. 

103.  Are  you  aware  of  what  is  the  expense  of  levying  the  tolls  in  the  way  you  sugeest? 

The  same  as  upon  every  other  road;  an  additional  toll  might  be  paid  to  keen  the^enpral 
roads  in  repair,  the  same  as  it  is  in  England.  ® 

104.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  as  to  a better  system  of  agriculture?—!  would 
encourage  thorough  draining  as  much  as  possible. 

105.  In  what  manner  ?— The  landlord  should  advance  one-half  towards  thorough-draining  • 
he  should  advance  the  whole,  and  one-half  to  be  repaid  to  him  by  instalments ; for  he  has 
the  benefit  of  it,  if  he  was  to  dispose  of  the  estate  afterwards. 

106.  If  an  individual  so  encouraged  was  about  to  leave  his  farm,  would  not  that  additional 
value  of  the  farm  be  given  by  the  in-coming  tenant  to  the  out-going  tenant  in  the  shape  of 
increased  tenant-right?— I should  think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  both  landlord  and  tenant. 

107.  Suppose  a person  held  at  will,  what  arrangement  would  you  then  propose,  in  reference 

to  the  thorough-draining,  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  ?— Five  shillings  an  acre  additional 
rent  upon  the  tenant  would  repay  the  landlord;  and  it  would  be  £l  an  acre  advantage  to 
the  tenant  in  the  crop.  ® 

108.  In  case  of  the  expiration  of  a lease  of  twenty-one  years,  which  you  stated  had  been 
given  by  some  landlords  in  this  part  of  the  country,  is  it  usual,  on  reletting-  the  farm 
to  increase  the  rent  ?— If  the  ground  has  been  improved.  Since  I came  to  this  country,  land 
has  been  improved  as  much  as  IO5.  an  acre.  The  poor  rates  are  generally  complained  of 

109.  What  is  the  complaint  in  reference  to  the  poor  rates  ?— They  say  it  was  optional 
with  them  to  help  the  people  or  not.  Now  there  is  an  additional  charge;  they  consider  that 
the  landlord  has  a right  to  pay  it  altogether  ; that  is  the  general  opinion. 

110.  Do  they  propose,  in  the  case  of  an  existing  lease,  to  give  the  landlord  any  power  to 
levy  any  portion  of  that  off  the  tenant  _?— They  consider  that  the  landlord  has  no  right  to 
levy  any  part  of  it  whatever  ; they  consider  it  a grievance. 

111.  Upon  what  principle  do  they  consider  that  the  support  of  the  poor  should  be  thrown 

upon  the  landlord  alone  ? — Being  optional  with  them,  whether  to  give  any  thing  or  not 
they  consider  now  it  is  enforcing  upon  them  wliat  they  ought  not  to  pay.  ^ ’ 

112.  Was  not  it  equally  optional  with  the  landlord  ? It  was. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  George  William  Braddell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Aghavilla,  in  the  county  of  Down. 

2.  You  are  the  agent  of  Mr.  Batt? Yes,  I am. 

3.  }^hat  is  the  extent  and  the  general  description  of  the  district  with  which  you  are 

acquainted  — I have  confined  myself,  I may  say,  exclusively  to  the  properties  I manage.  I 
man^e  two  estates  for  Mr.  Batt,  containing  about  10,000  acres,  and  three  small  properties 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  ^ 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district : is  it  arable  ? — There  are  about  4,000 

-n  '^^ich  we  take  in  grazing  cattle  upon ; the  remainder  is  arable,  chiefly. 

5.  Does  It  ^ord  opportunities  for  any  very  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements, 

^ deepening  a large  river^  or  making  any  large  embankment  ? No. 

6.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  parti- 
^arsy— I consider  it  improving,  but  slowly.  I find  the  draining  and  fences  are  improving. 
iJraming  is  earned  on  to  a much  greater  extent  than  it  ever  was  before.  Rotation  crops  are 
also  creeping  m by  degrees. 

7.  What  are  the  usual  manures  adopted  ? — Chiefly  animal  manure  and  lime  : sometimes 
M spread  on  the  land  by  itself,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  clay. 

estates  ^ farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — None  on  these 

9.  Are  there  any  in  the  district;  and  what  do  you  consider  the  effect  of  them? 

in/m  ^ fuming  society  at  Warrenpoint;  but  I am  not  aware  of  any  improvement  it 
Ml.  R +!  i in  saying  there  is  no  agricultural  school,  I beg  to  state  tliat 

hiiiw;  ground  for  the  purpose ; he  has  already  expended  £600  in 

vivPi!  ^ school-house,  and  dwellings  for  the  master  and  mistress  to  Uve  in,  to  whom  he 

flcrcc  i statute  acres  of  ground  rent  free ; and  he  is  quite  ready  to  give  three  or  five 
estahhsh  an  agrieuW^ 

small'f?.  of  the  farms,  and  the  usual  mode  of  culture? — They  are  mostly 

11  acres  is  the  smallest,  and  running  up  to  thirty  ; very  few  beyond. 

SDeakinn-  ^ of  cultlire  ? — It  is  both  plough  and  manual  labour.  They,  generally 

12  V the  oat  crops  with  the  plough,  and  their  potatoes  by  the  spade. 

hail  ^T,  expressed  an  opinion  that  tillage  was  improving  slowly.  Has  that  improvement 
^flany  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour  ?— Very  trifling,  if  any. 

n what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract  ? — It  is  chiefly 


i9tk  March,  1844. 
Mr.  A..  Kinmouia. 
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r.  G.  -VV.  BraddelL 
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\9th  March,  1844. 
Mr.  <3.  W.  Braddell. 


done  by  private  contract.  I sometimes  value  the  farms  myself,  -with  the  assistance  of  a verv 
intelligent  farmer,  who  is  also  bailiff  on  the  estate.  _ ^ 

14.  Is  the  rent  usually  a gross  sum  or  an  aereable  rent?— It  is  the  acreable  value. 

15.  On  other  properties  in  the  neighbourhood,  what  class  of  persons  is  usually  employei 
to  value  the  land? — Of  that  I cannot  inform  you. 

16.  Are  there  valuators  employed  generally  throughout  the  district? — No;  I am  not 
aware  of  such  a thing  as  a general  valuator.  Before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Batt  bought  tlie  Clou, 
duff  estate,  it  had  been  valued  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Dublin,  and  mapped,  and  a rental 
made  from  it. 

17.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands  of  different  qualities?... 
They  vary  very  considerably.  The  mountains  are  let  from  2s.  to  10s. ; the  arable  is  let 
from  15s.  to  probably  27s.  or  28s.,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  probably  £2 ; 36s.  I pay 
mvself. 

'18.  The  Irish  acre  ?— Yes.  Some  of  the  Clonduff  estate  is  let  at  nearly  £l  the  statute 
acre,  by  Mr.  Armstrong’s  valuation. 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — Pretty  nearly  equal  to  it. 

20.  Have  you  compared  it  with  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — No  ; I have  never  compared 
that  valuation  with  the  rent  rolls. 

21.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — I believe  I am,  in  tie 
county  Down,  rather  peculiar  in  that  respect.  I only  call  for  the  rent  once  a year.  The 
rent  is  due  the  1st  of  November  in  each  year.  I collect  the  November  rent  from  the  1st  of 
November  to  the  1st  of  February,  when  I have  it  mostly  all  in. 

22.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  funds_  generally  in  that  district,  or  local 

usurers  ? No  ; a very  few  of  the  poorer  kind  get  assistance  from  the  loan  fund ; and,  by 

that  assistance  from  tfie  loan  fund,  they  will  be  able  to  keep  a pig,  or  a cow,  or  get  a crop  of 
oats,  and  keep  it  till  the  pig  or  cow  is  ready  for  market ; but  not  any  considerable  sum  to 
pay  rent. 

23.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  upon  those  loans  ?— Four  pence  in  the  pound,  one 
penny  for  the  stamp,  %nd  a penny  for  the  card,  and  paid  hack  in  twenty  weeks,  at  one’shhling 
per  pound  per  week.  It  is  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

24.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  neighbourhood,  upon  whom  they  depend  ?— Yes. 

25.  What  is  their  interest  ? — It  varies  from  Is.  to  3s.  or  4s.  for  six  months.  Some  of 
them  have  the  conscience  to  charge  3s.  or  4s,  for  six  months  ; but  I only  know  this  from 
report.  It  is  not  a thing  that  has  come  under  my  own  observation. 

26.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Either 
distress  or  eviction,  neither  of  which  we  have  much  recourse  to. 

27.  Which  is  the  one  most  resorted  to  in  the  district  ? — Eviction.  It  seldom  goes  to  trial. 
The  parties  have  generally  been  able  to  get  a considerable  sum  for  their  holdings;  and  when 
they  are  served  with  the  process,  they  generally  sell  and  pay  the  rent. 

28.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  generally;  so  far,  that  the  landlord, 
though  aware  of  it,  does  not  prevent  it. 

29.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

30.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasing  or  diminishing  ? — I should  rather  say,  that 
the  value  of  the  land  in  that  way  is  not  so  ranch  as  it  was  last  year  or  the  year  before  last; 
at  the  same  time  it  varies  very  little. 

3 1 . How  far  do  you  consider  it  is  affected  W the  tenure  : does  land  under  lease  sell  for  a 
higher  tenant-right  than  that  held  at  will  ? — Considerably. 

32.  Does  the  landlord  require  that  his  approval  should  be  given  to  the  in-coming  tenant?— 
Yes,  most  assuredly  ; the  in-coming  tenant  must  bring  a diaraeter  from  his  late  agent  or 
landlord,  and  from  liis  clergyman,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  persuasion  ; and  if  those  are 
satisfactory  to  mo,  I accept  him  as  a tenant.  We  make  no  earthly  difference  as  to  religion. 

33.  Is  the  tenure  in  your  district  generally  under  the  proprietor  or  under  a middleman?— 
It  is  almost  entirely  under  the  proprietor  ; there  are  few  exceptions. 

34.  In  those  cases,  what  is  the  relative  condition  of  those  holding  under  the  proprietor 
and  those  holding  under  the  middleman  ? — The  very  few  we  have  hmding  under  middlemen 
are  in  a far  worse  condition  than  those  holding  directly  under  Mr.  Batt. 

35.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  wDl  or  by.  lease  ? — It  is  generally  at  will ; there  are  some 
leases,  but  it  is  generally  at  will. 

36.  What  effect  does  that  mode  of  tenure  have  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  on 
the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I think  it  has  very  little  : they  have  great  confidence  m 
their  landlord,  so  much  so,  that,  upon  a townland — which  will  fall  in  to  Mr.  Batt,  upon  tne 
death  of  a gentleman  now  about  eighty-two- — they  are  building,  some  of  them,  and  laying 
out  probably  £100. 

37.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  executed  ? — By  the  tenant. 

38.  Docs  the  landlord  make  any  allowance  ? — If  the  tenant  is  going  to  build  a slated  lime- 
stone house,  the  landlord  will  advance  money  to  pay  for  timber  and  slates,  charging  D.for  eacn 
pound  he  advances, as  rent;  or  £5per  cent. : if  the  tenant  chooses  to  pay  for  them,  the  1j.  ceases. 

39.  With  reference  to  the  improvements  on  land,  by  drainage  or  otherwise,  what  arrange- 
ment is  entered  into  ? — We  have  entered  into  no  arrangement  as  yet ; when  Mr.  Batt  comes 
home,  I think  there  will  be  ; but  it  has  not  yet  been  carried  to  a sufficient  extent  to  call  lor 
any  ai-rangement. 

40.  Are  receipts  for  rents  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — Always  for  a 
particular  gale.  There  is  one  I have  brought  for  the  commissioners  to  see  [prodnciv^  tne 
form  of  a receipt]. 
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41.  Do  you  ind  thut  receiTiug  the  year’s  rent  in  one  sum  during  the  winter,  has  been  IM  M.„,.  1W4 

advaDtageous  to  the  tenantry or  otherwise  ?_Most  decidedly  advantageous;  they  are  

Wolod  t?  pay  It  then  from  their  crops,  and  pig  and  cow.  and  probably  some  of  their  flmily 
„8  working  m England,  Eomerly,  when  I was  obliged  to  take  it  frjm  them  in  May  they 
jjad  nothing  to  make  it  up,  and  hence  arose  a large  sum  of  arrears  ^ ^ 

42.  To  whom  is  the  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  paid  upon  the  properties  which  you 

„nage  ?-The  purehaee-money  is  paid  in  my  office  to  me.  1 deduct  froil  the  sum  rcccfrcd 
the  rent  due,  if  any  ; if  there  is  no  rent  due,  and  nothing  due,  it  is  paid  to  tho  pX  at 
once.  ^ ^ 

43.  Is  the  purchase  in  every  case  paid  in  your  office  ?_No ; in  almost  all  cases,  I deduct 

the  rent  dnc,  if  any,  ‘he  expenses  for  mstance,  the  cost  of  the  pjeotment : and  the  balance 

is  handed  over  on  the  instant  to  the  seller,  in  the  presence  of  all  parties.  They  neiierallv  have 
friends  with  them  to  see  that  things  are  done  right.  ® ^ 

44.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  gone  to  any  extent  ?_No,  it  has  not,  and  Invariably  It 

has  been  by  purchase.  _ ’ ^v<uiauiy  ii, 

45.  Has  the  su^ttlng  or  subdividing  of  farms  gone  to  any  extent  ?— Not  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  Where  it  is  at  all  practised,  a father  wdl  give  his  son  or  daughter  a pSrtion 
Wo  discourage  it  as  mnch  as  we  can,  but  never  take  any  hostde  steps  to  stop  it 

46.  Where  the  lease  of  a midffleman  falls  in,  do  you  treat  the  occupiers  as'  tenants  i>_ 

Yes ; we  never  turn  anybody  out  without  a remuneration 

generally  ?_Tho  large  fai-mers  are 
comforlablo  Md  ™proving.  The  small  farmers  and  labourers  L pretty  noSrly  on  a p™ 
they  are  both  m about  the  same  condition.  The  small  farmers  are  labonr^s  where  they  ean 
get  employment ; many  of  them  go  to  England  every  year  to  get  work 

48.  Is  their  condition  improving  ?— Yes,  I think  it  is. 

49.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  in  general  bold  their  cottages  ?_The  most  of  them  hold 
direct  under  Mr.  Batt  ,■  they  have  from  three  to  Hvo  or  .six  .acres,  and  a house.  The  men  T 
employ  myseli  are  m that  way,  and  some  few  liave  cottiers  at  work  for  them. 

50.  Is  the  acreable  rent  on  these  smaller  holdings  something  higher  or  less  fban  urirtn 
the  I™?-I  should  say  that  it  is  pretty  much  tie  same,  til  Ee  Jd  S tSl 

51.  Is  the  con-acre  system  known  at  all  in  that  district  ?— iS'o 

52.  Can  employment  generally  be  obtained  by  the  labourers  ?‘—No 

53.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  ? Not  one 

^ 54.  Tailing  in  the  ffistriet  generehy  with  which  yon  arc  acqu,ainted,  is  there  any  difference 
la  the  mj^gemeut  of  estates  of  different  classes,  for  o.vample,  the  e.,ties  of  large  proprietors 

ss”‘w*r’’  7!  V r? ■®'’  p™p«rti«.  and  there  is  no  differenco  whatever 

66.  With  respect  to  the  district  around  yon  ?—I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference, 

I am  aw»e*of™  paapartios  held  under  tho  courts  in  your  neighborhood  ?— Not  that 

generally  consist,  what  is  he  expected  to  do.  speaking 
Eul  Llh™  J It  “ ‘1“=  place,  to  roceivo  the  rents,  an! 

rrT  Tnf  I ““‘c  culture ; to  attend 

to  then  wants  and  settle  their  disputes,  and  soforth. 

58.  Are  there  any  fees  allowed  on  the  enforcing  of  rent? None 

Mr  1**““  attorney’s  fee  on  the  eje'etment  process  is  paid. 

“ 'oZoe  he n r “0  sort  of 

S T ft  1 ? S 1?“^  me  m fees,  he  pays  me  a very  liberal  salary. 

60.  Is  the  capital  of  the  small  farmers  deficient  ? — Yes,  very  deficient  ■ and  I sunnlv  it 
by  judigous  loans,  which  answer  tho  purpose  very  weh  ^ 

alol  offoTir  P"?Tl®  ?-I"  ‘“""‘J'  Tfcoks ; Tuesday  is  the  day.  They  get 

-rtfeyloltSe^ayS^^^^^^^ 

work  wh^tW  l.l"'  ?-MiIk,  butter,  poultry,  eggs,  and 

either  hawker^  or  worlbg!  ’ England ; 

i.  “4"' ot  re^Ildr^rt^^^^ 

%lo?elheifn?rTTs  iT  deceased  tenants,  or  labourers,  provided  for,  when 

arc  too  yoiiinr  1*4  T " suitable  ago,  they  are  allowed  to  hold  the  farm ; if  they 
arc  too  young  the  good-will  is  sold,  and  divided  among  them,  ’’ 

uith  'small  srasTrlv'*'^  **“’  “ g'”""  generally  to  one,  encumbered 

mlinnc  to  fiT  no  end  5 ‘’""S'"’  ™c/  1 oue  or  two,  and  in  some  instances,  the  whole  family 

66  wi  r ■ ““""S"  “sc  farm,  and  pay  the  rent.  ■' 

Ic  2c.'  in  the  noSlTr'  TT  bear  to  the  rent  ?_It  varies  4 it  is  from  Is.  8* 

67  n n “ r "™‘>  scuiotimes  more, 
houses  are  vak^T  *^^  hialf-year  ? On  the  year ; it  depends  a good  deal  upon  how  the 

'"''‘T,  paMic?— There  is  a yestry  called  for  the 
published  on  fbn  v.  ^ constable  serves^  the  notice  upon  the  churchwarden,  it  is 
and  there  is  a Ton-,,!  ^ l’  for  a certain  number  of  days,  fourteen  days  I think  ; 

persons  for  pioli  ^ “eefing,  at  the  church,  of  the  parishioners,  who  are  to  select  two 
69.  H ■ \ to_  applet  the  cess. 

church  dow3?calHu^the  mec^^  townland  ? — It  is  by  the  advertisement  upon  the 

SH 
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70.  Does  tlie  notice  upon  tte  churcii  door  state  the  amount  to  be  levied  off  pa/>ti  + 
land? — No;  merely  the  sum  upon  the  parish.  ^ town. 


7 1 . Does  the  treasurer’s  vrarrant  fix  the  sum  to  be  levied  on  each  townland  ?— I ba  • 
een  the  warrant,  and  cannot  answer. 


72.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  bear  to  the  rent? — We  have  had  onlv tb 

rates  struck,  of  5d.  each ; l^d.  in  the  pound  per  annum.  " 

73.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  usually  allowed  ?~ It  is  allowed  as  cash  4i. 

first  rent  paid  after  the  rate  is  paid.  ’ ’ “ 

74.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  made  to  tlie  tenant,  by  placing  the 

charge  upon  the  landlord  ? — I think  it  is  considerably  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  and  as 
these  estates  are  concerned,  the  name  of  the  rent-charge,  or  tithe,  is  totally  done  awav  ^'flf 
If  I have  a farm  to  let,  it  is  let  at  a certain  rent  per  acre,  and  the  tithe  is  included  k 
From  the  commencement  of  the  year.  1832  or  1834,  when  the  first  act  was  brought  •'’ 
allowing  fifteen  per  cent.,  Mr.  Batt  allowed  fifteen  per  cent.  ° 

75.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — I cannot  say  that  I HaVe 

[ T/ie  toiiness  wziMrew.] 


Captain  James  Robinson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Warrenpoint. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a magistrate  for  the  county  of  Down,  and  land  affenf 
to  some  properties  in  Armagh  and  Down. 

3.  What  is  the  district  over  which  your  knowledge  extends  ? — Over  the  estates  of  Mr 
Hall,  in  Armagh  and  Down;  and  of  Mr.  David  Ross,  and  some  others,  in  the  county  of  Down' 
a district  comprising  10,000  acres,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh,  and  the  parish  of  Cion- 
allan,  in  Down;  and  parish  of  Killevy,  barony  of  Upper  Orior,  in  Armagh. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description,  of  the  land  ; is  it  mountainous  or  arable  ? It  is  not 

generally  speaking,  mountainous  ; it  is  an  agricultural  district,  light  hilly  land  the  greater 
part  of  it. 

5.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  in  the  wav  of 

reclaiming  large  wastes  ? — It  does  not.  ^ 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  it  is  improving  in  style  aid 
system,  as  to  draining,  rotation  of  crops,  &c. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — Principally^  a compost  of  lime  and  soil,  and 

animal  compost;  the  former  most  generally  and  most  extensively  used.  ’ ' 

8.  Are  there  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  your  district  ?— There  is  a farming 
society  that  meets  annually  at  Warrenpoint,  also  one  in  Iffllevy  parish. 

■ 9.  What  effect  has  it  had  in  the  district  ? — It  has  been  attended  with  good  effects  as  far  as 

the  style  of  agriculture  has  gone,  and  has  tended,  to  a certain  extent,  to  improve  the  breed 
of  cattle ; altogether  it  has  been  of  service. 

10.  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  the  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture?— 
Farms  varying  from  about  five  to  forty  acres,  principally  under  horse  labour-;  although  the 
improved  system  of  tillage  is  gradually  producing  an  extension  of  manual  labour,  trenching, 
and  raising  the  large  rocks,  and  cultivating  land  heretofore  not  in  cultivation. 

11.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No ; there  is  no  such 
thing  as  rundale,  or  farms  held  in  common. 

12.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  ? — By  valuation, 

13.  What  are  the  class  of  persons  generally  employed  as  valuators? — The  person  that 
valued  the  district  I speak  of  was  a. land  surveyor,  a competent  person  ; he  served  his  time 
to  it,  and  had  been  employed  on  Lord  Gosford’s  and  other  estates  in  a similar  way. 

• 14.  Is  it  a gross  rent,  or  an  acreable  rent? — An  acreable  rent. 

15.  What  arrangement  is  made  with  reference  to  the  public  roads  through  the  property; 
are  they  valued  upon  the  tenants? — Yes. 

16.  Is  that  .custom  general?— -It  is  general  in  the  district;  indeed  it  is  general  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

1 7 . What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands  of  different  qualities  ? — I should  say  from  Iflj. 
to  25s.,  and  35s. ; the  three  descriptions  of  land — ^bad,  better,  and  best. 

18.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  government  valuation  ? — They  are  very 
nearly  similar. 

19.  What  proportion  does.it  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? It  is  above  it — something 

above  it. 

20.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded? ^Generally  speaking, 

twelve  months. 

21.  h or  example,  the  May  rent,  when  is  that  demanded  ? The  tenant  enters  in  November, 

and  we  do  not  demand  any  rent  till  the  following  November. 

22.  What  rent  do  you  expect  to  be  paid  the  following  November  ? — Half  a year’s  rent. 

23.  When  is  the  rent  due  the  1st  of  November  usually  expected  to  be  paid? — Before 
the  May  rent  falls  due. 

24. ^  Is  the  class  of  tenantry  generally  dependent  upon  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers,  and 
what  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  them  ? — No,  they  are  not.  There  are  some  instants 
in  which  local  usurers  have  been  had  recourse  to  ; but  not  so  much  since  the  loan  fund  bas 
been  established. 

25.  -What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recoTering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— By  ejetio®* 
or  civil  bill  process. 
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• 26  Is  distraioing  much  used  ? — Not  at  all. 

27.  mat  would  be  the  effect  iu  that  district  if  the  process  of  rocoTerinw  rent  by  distress 
entirely  taJten  away  ?-Indeed  I may  say,  it  is  almost  entirely  taken  away  w-  uever 

wort  to  It.  Such  a thing  as  impounding  cattle  is  scarcely  known  among  ns.  When  a'tonIS 
i,  nnable  to  pay  his  rent,  or  runs  into  arrear,  to  a certain  extent,  ho  is  Lt  out  oMo-.  ib 
i a good  cause  for  acting  otherwise.  ' “tie 

28.  Are, the  receipts  of  rent  nsuidly  on  acoonnt,  or  for  a particular  gale  i>_Eor  the  cl. 
f„  wUch  It  IS  paid,  unless  there  is  more  paid  than  the  amount  of  the  gale  If  f t,./  - 
ai,  tiling  paid  beyond  a half  year's  rent;  credit  is  given  for  that  generaRy  on  t4  back  rf 


Is  the  tenure  generally  under  the  proprietor  or  under  the  middleman  *1,  1 j- 
gltt?-We  hayeno  middlemen.  niMtUeman  m that  dis- 

Jli j‘  e,t  win.  There  are  some  leases;  ' 

31.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  an/l  +Ta«  • 

«„l.f  fie  farmsf-I  think  they  wonid  4roye  them  more  ‘ 

TTOuld  consider  themselves  more  secure.  .y -lease,  tney 

32.  Do  theyshowan  anxiety  to  obtain  leases  ?_Y<iS ; they  do,  in  some  districts  It 

„ ag, eat  measure  yon  the  landlord  under  whom  they  lire.  If  they  ha™  It  as  ■ 

Sly  disirous  to  git  bStlm 

33.  Are  there  any  impediments  to  the  improvement  of  land  or  buildings  arising  out  .f' 

to  uyre  of  the  interest  of  the  pr^^^  for  instance,  whether  he  Md!  inly  fof  Ke  „ ' 
for  a tei'in  of  years  ? — No  ; none  that  I am'  aivare  of.  ^ 

34.  You  do  not  find  that,  in  that  district,  it  maikes  any  differencp  -whptlioyy 

Sold.™"  ” ‘ “ ^ ™ aegnainted  iiti ; the  estates  are  prilelplly 

improvements  effected;  by  the  landlord  or  tenant  or 
jotolyi^The  landlOTds,  genmally  spoakmg,  giro  some  part ; they  give  roofing  fol  wT 

or  unde^  leases  ?-tL  landlord  S,  to  a’cIrtaVlx^  1®““ 

rpon;  buUhcro  is  no  deffnite  agreement  that  he  should 

Liict,  m the  ccuiily  of  Armagh.  Farms  have  beei.  sold  at  from  £16  tl  £2677™  thi 
fenants  ccucemng  they  had  an  mterest  in  them  to  that  extent.  ' ■ 

38.  Were  they  sold  by  persons  who  were  defaulters  in  their  rent  ?— No 

“*^6  P™®  »f  tta  tenant-right  in  the 

fI6,  and  £25  given.  ^ ^ ^ water-power  upon  it ; but  I hare  known  £16, 

£ TlUTTiTbl'n^T™”®  7®  diminishing  to  that  amount, 

%mthhimtoA£ori7l7lrf'IftF^“‘*J~^°s7  °“‘-g»ii‘g  tenant;  he  takes  every 
15  Has  any  conreMoft’o  f f ' 7 leaves  it  so  much  poorer,  ^ 

»•;  itiasni  any  extent,  gone  on  in  your  neighbourhood ?_ 

““Hiettias  »i  subdivision  going  on?— No,  none;  it  is  not 

rt'  C laTeS  t^vrgtTthl^^^^^^  VmUien,  do  you  consider  the  condition 

48.  And  the  srnfllKvJ«  F or  otherwise  I'—The  larger  farmers  are  improving.  • 

49.  With  respect  to  improving,  but  to  a less  Ltent.^ 

espect  to  the  condition  of  the  labonrers  ?-I  do  not  see  much  hnproyemenu  in 

£7e”byTe  Iam‘e  °yIharioT“  P“‘  ^®'’'g®® 

fcldepmdc7onZewl77e77?“  P?®"'*®'?/®''  ““ ‘He  death  of  thoir  parents,  where 
7 if  he  be  a good  cha7tI771Jr7“?'’7'  ®Peafang,  the  eldest  son  geis  his  father's 
fta  family  fro®  the  feir  !I’h7 1 ‘,®  Pieudfag  fo?  the  remainder 

“■5  f«m  is  sold,  a7  the  m™.v  H®/®™  him.  If  the  children  are  young, 

» to  trades.  P®”*  ™‘®  ‘H®  savmgs’  bank ; and  the  children  sent  toschoS 

and  by  whom  are  they  built  and' 

3H2 
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53.  By  whom  are  their  cottages  built  and  repaired  ? — By  those  farmers. 

54.  What  is  the  usual  tenure? — From  year  to  year. 

55.  What  is  the  general  arrangement  between  the  farmers  ^d  the  labourers  ? — Generally 
speaking,  they  (the  labourers)  put  in  (as  they  call  it)  the  rent  in  work. 

56.  At  what  rate  are  they  usually  allowed  ? — At  the  usual  rate  of  the  country ; in  winter, 
\0d.  to  l5.  ; in  summer,  from  8«f.  to  lOtZ.,  or  Is. 

57.  What  do  they  pay  for  the  cottage? — For  the  cottage  and  garden  of  half  a rood, 

they  p^  £3  a year.  r 

58.  ti  they  require  more  land  to  grow  potatoes,  how  do  they  procure  it  ? — They  are 
generally  allowed  sufficient  land  for  what  manure  they  can  make  ; if  they  keep  a pig,  or  the 
offal  of  the  house,  they  are  allowed  what  is  called  spread  ground  upon  the  farm  upon  which 
they  are  labourers. 

59.  At  what  rent? They  pay  about  £1  a rood  for  spread  ground;  about  £4  the  Irish  acre. 

60.  In  case  they  have  no  manure,  they  are  obliged  to  take  manured  ground;  what  do  they 
pay  for  that  ? — The  usual  rate  for  manured  ground  in  the  country  is  from  £8  to  £10 ; and 
I am  not  aware  that  they  get  it  any  thing  cheaper. 

61.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  that  district  ? — None. 

62.  With  regard  to  the  general  management  of  the  estates  in  the  district  with  which  you 
are  acquainted,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  different  classes  of  estates; 
for  instance,  in  the  management  of  large  estates  compared  with  the  small  ones,  or  the 
management  of  absentee  proprietors,  in  regard  to  that  of  residents  ? — In  the  district  in  which 
l am  concerned,  the  landlords  are  all  resident,  and  I think  that  the  same,system  is  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  tenantry  throughout. 

63.  In  what  are  the  agent’s  duties  generally  understood  to  conast  ?— They  are  very 
various  ; principally  to  look  after  the  comfort  of  the  tenantry,  redress  or  forward  their  com- 
plaints to  the  landlord,  if  any,  and  see  them  put  to  rights ; arranging  any  disputes;  to  see 
that  the  improved  system  of  farming  be  cairried  out,  and  soforth.  I think  the  collecdug  of 
rent  is  the  least  part  of  his  duty  in  the  district.  If  an  estate  is  properly  managed,  the  rents 
will  come  in  as  a matter  of  course,  and  there  is  no  trouble  in  the  collection  of  them. 

64.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  what  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the 
rent? — It  is  1j.  lOrf.  to  2s.  in  the  pound  upon  the  rent. 

65.  How  is  it  applotted,  or  what  public  notification  is  there  given  of  the  amount,  on  each 
townland  ? — It  is  applotted  at  vestry  by  the  cess-payers  who  attend ; the  notice  for  calling 
the  vestry  is-posted  on  the  churches  and  chapels. 

66.  Does  the  notice  state  the  sum  to  be  taken  off  each  townland? — It  does;  to  applota 
certain  sum  (which  sum  is  specified)  among  the  landowners  in  the  townland. 

67.  What  proportion  has  the  poor  rate  borne  to  the  rent  ip  eaA  year  ?— Tea  pence  in 
the  pound ; there  have  generally  been  two  collections  .of  5d.,  in  this  district. 

68.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  usually  allowed  ? — It  is  allowed  by  the  agent  in  tlie 
first  payment  of  rent  after  the  rate  has  been  paid. 

69.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  the  rent-charge 
being  placed  upon  the  landlord  ? — ^1  think  it  the  least  objectionable  mode  in  which  it  can  be 
collected.  If  it  were  made  half-yearly,  it  would  he  less  so  than  it  is  yearly.  If  it  uei'e 
added  to  the  rent  half-yearly,  they  would  not  feel  it  so  much. 

[ T'/te  zvitness  wii/idrew.J 

Mr.  Edward  Quin,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I live  at  Glassdrumman,  in  the  parish  of  Upper  Creggan. 

2.  In  the  county  of  Armagh  ? — ^Yes. 

3.  Do  you  hold  by  lease,  or  in  what  way  ? — I hold  by  the  promise  of  my  landlord ; I had 
no  occasion  to  look  for  a lease,  because  he  wished  his  tenants  so  well,  he  would  not  put  tlieir 
to  the  cost  of  paying  for  a lease. 

4.  Who  was  the  landlord  that  made  you  that  promise  ? — One  Major  Eastwood. 

5.  In  what  year  was  the  promise  made  to  you? — In  1822. 

6.  For  what  length  of  time  were  you  to  have  a lease  ? — I was  to  have  it  for  thirty-ono 
years  or  three  lives. 

7.  Did  any  person  upon  the  townland  get  a lease  at  that  time  ? — None  but  one. 

8.  Who  was  that  one  ? — One  Bryan  Mines.  . 

9.  Did  you  pay  any  fine  at  that  time  ? — Yes  ; I paid  him  £7  for  seven  acres,  one  rood, 
and  five  perches. 

's  10.  Do  you  know  the  fine  Mines  paid  ? No ; he  had  twenty-one  acres  or  twenty-  wo 

acres. 

11.  Is  Major  Eastwood  now  living  or  dead? — He  is  dead.  ,. 

12.  Has  your  rent  been  since  continued  at  the  same  rate  at  which  it  was  fixed  by  mm 
When  we  made  the  bargain,  my  rent  was  £10  17s.  6<f.— that  was  the  yearly  rent  tor  tii 
two  farms  ; it  was  altered  from  that  to  £16  17s.  lOif. 

13.  When  was  the  rent  raised? — Next  summer  was  four  years. 

14.  Was  your  former  landlord  dead  then  ? — Yes,  he  died  five  or  six  years  before. 

15.  Was  the  agent  by  at  the  time  the  promise  was  made  ? — No,  he  was  not ; Mr. 

Smith  was  the  agent  at  that  time.  . , 

16.  Was  he  by  when  the  lease  was  promised  to  you? — Yes,  he  was,  and  he  is  dead;  J 
had  the  lease  drawn  in  his  own  house,  and  the  Major  had  not  time  to  sign  it  between 
and  me. 
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17.  How  do  you  koow  he  had  the  lease  drawn  ? He  told  me  so. 

18.  I thought  ho  told  you  there  was  no  occasion  for  it?_The  Major  told  me  there  was 
no  occasion  for  a lease,  for  he  would  not  pinch  his  tenants  for  the  rent  or  arrears  of  rent. 

19.  If  the  Major  told  you  that,  why  did  the  agent  ill  the  lease  ?— He  said  himself  ho 
liad ; Mr.  Jonathan  bmith  told  me  he  had  a lease  filled. 

20.  How  many  other  tenants  are  In  a similar  case  with  you  ’—There  are  very  near  forty 
or  fifty- 

21.  Upon  the  same  townland  ?— No ; there  are  two  townlands : he  has  four  townlands 


22.  Upon  the  same  estate  ?— Yes. 

23.  Were  there  any  tenants  who  held  in  the  same  way,  ejected  for  not  being  able  to  pay 
a higher  rent  ?— Yes,  there  are  two  of  them  here,  one  Mines,  and  Bennett,  the  brother  of 
this  very  man  that  has  the  lease. 

[The  witness  wit/idrezu.] 

Thomas  Seaver,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Heath  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Ai-magh. 

2.  Are  you  a land  proprietor  ? — Yes. 

3.  Over  what  district  does  your  knowledge  extend  ?— Over  the  parish  of  KiUevy 

4.  'What  is  the  general  description  of  it ; is  it  arable  or  rough  land  ?— Arable.  ^ ' 

5.  Is  it  veiy  populous  or  otherwise? — Very  populous;  the  population  is  very  ereat 

6.  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture;  is  it  improving,  in  your  opinion?— I it 

improving. 

7.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  the  tillage  of  the  land, 

8.  And  ill  drainage?— Draluage  and  Bub-soiling,  and  raising  clay ; more  in  mixing  lime 

and  clay  than  any  thing  else.  ® 

9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  ?— Not  in  om’  district. 

10.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ?— Some  of  them  are 

very  smaU ; they  run,  on  an  average,  from  three  acres  to  twenty ; some  of  Air  M‘Neil’s 
tii-ee  acres ; they  get  up  very  few  larger  than  twenty  acres.  ’ ’ 

11.  What  acre  are  you  speaking  of ’—Some  of  the  land  is  set  in  Irish,  and  some  in 
English  acres. 

12.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundide  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?-I  do  not  think  there  are 
I have  not  been  so  long  m the  country  that  I know  other  gentlemen’s  properties  much 

13.  In  what  m^er  IS  the  rent  fixed,  is  it  by  private  contract  ?-By  contract  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant. 

14.  Is  a valuator  often  called  in  ?— No,  I never  knew  any  thing  of  the  kind ; it  is  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant. 

15.  Is  the  rent  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  one  ?— An  acreable  one 

16.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  of  different  qualities  ?— I have  the  dearest 
land,  and  it  sets  at  40s.  an  English  acre ; it  comes  close  to  the  town  of  Newiw  I think 
that  IS  the  dearest  land  set  in  the  district ; and  the  cheapest  land  is  Air  Eortescue’s  he 
sets  at  lls.  &e  Irish  acre.  He  does  not  give  leases ; and  he  sets  a twenty-acre  fam  at 
11s.  the  Insh  acre.  I think  the  average  is  about  from  20s.  to  25s.  an  acre. 

17.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— The  poor  law 

valuation  is  much  less  thau  the  rent.  ^ 

18.  Have  you  compared  the  rent  at  all  with  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ?— Ho,  I do  not  think 
1 Old.  I have  not  been  more  than  three  years  in  the  country. 

19.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ?— Twenty-one  days 
alter,  lor  the_ English  tenantry;  and  for  the  Irish  tenantry,  it  varies. 

20.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— By  distress  • 

that  18  the  way  always  m this  part  of  the  country.  ’ 

21.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  generaHy  on  account,  or  for  a paiiicular  gale  ?— Scarcely 
ever  on  account,  it  is  almost  always  for  a gale.  If  they  pay  on  account,  the  agent  enters  it 

90  account,  but  does  not  give  a receipt  on  account. 

n hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  under  some 

oq  ^ — With  US,  all  under  the  proprietors  in  my  division, 

uii  j tenure  generaUy  at  will,  or  by  lease ?—GeneraUy,  at  present,  at  will:  few 
Janaiords  in  the  country  give  a lease. 

24.  For  what  term  do  you  give  leases ; or  are  there  any  peculiar  covenants  ?— I gene- 
rauy  give  twenty-one  yeai-s  and  a Hfe,  or  thirty-one  years  and  three  lives.  ® 

from  on  particular  covenants  as  to  subletting?— I always  prevent  them 

nom  subletting  or  dmdmg  their  farms.  ^ 

*0  ilftempt  to  enforce,  by  legal  proceedings,  any  of  those 

tl,f  (s  *0  !>'=  *0  effect  of  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of 

Iasr.1  ’ mproving  then-  farms?— I should  conceive  that  a man  who  holds  a 

W always  nnproves  more;  but  there  are  so  few  leases  in  the  district  except  what  I give 
cannot  give  an  answer  to  that.  ^ ^ 

iolntiv?  ™P™Tements  are  effected,  is  it  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 

tf,™; .'  l,.T  ‘“■■eye  any  improvements,  it  is  altogether  by  the  tenant ; except  Mr.  For- 
90  rr'®®  them,  and  builds  good  houses,  since  he  has  come 
-«y.  Was  there  been  so  much  impro  ‘ ' 

labour  ?-No,  I do  not  think  there  has. 


19;A  March,  1844. 

72^ 

Mr.  Edward  Quin. 


73. 

Thomas  Seaver,  esq. 
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March,  1844. 
Thomas  Seaver,  esq. 


74. 

Thos.  G.  Henry,  esq. 


30.  Do  you  conceive  that  those  improvements  might  be  beneficially  carried  out  to 
^eater  extent? — Tes,  certainly;  the  country  could  be  very  much  more  improved  4an 
it  is. 

31.  With  beneficial  remimeration  to  all  parties? — Tes. 

32.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  your  district,  and  to  whom  is  the  purchase-moaev 
paid  ? — It  is  always  paid  to  the  tenant  in  possession.  There  is  now  and  then  an  instance 
of  a tenant  who  goes  out  and  receives  the  money,  but  who  does  not  sell  with  the  pennis 
sion  of  bis.  landlord. 

33.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  country  of  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right? — I do  not  see 
any  bad  effects  of  it. 

34.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  extent  in  the  district  with  whicli 
you  are  acquainted  ? — No. 

35.  Has  the  subletting  or  subdividing  been  carried  to  any  extent  ? — The  only  case  of 

subdivision  is  upon  the  property  of  Mr.  M'NeO.  I understand  the  cottiers  subdivide  but 
I do  not  think  it  is  much  in  our  division.  ’ 

36.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  where  it  prevails  ? — It  is  so  much  the  worse  for  it. 

37.  Have  there  been  any  instances  of  ejectments  without  compensation  to  tenants  to 
your  knowledge  ? — If  there  has  been  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent,  they  do  not 
give  him  any  compensation. 

38.  Do  they  let  them  sell  the  tenant-right  ? — Tes,  if  they  pay  their  rent,  but  not  if  they 
do  not.  I have  ejected  myself.  If  a man  owes  any  rent,  and  he  says,  “ Will  you  let  me  sell 
my  tenant-right,”  I should  not  serve  him  with  the  ejectment. 

39.  Is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  in  your  neighbourhood  improving,  or  otherwise  ? 

I do  not  think  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  they  are  much  improving;  they  may  be  a 
little,  but  not  much. 

40.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  is  it  improving? — We  have  no  laboming  class 
of  people,  except  the  small  tenants.  A man  who  holds  a farm  himself  is  a labourer  • we 
have  no  labourers,  who  live  by  their  daily  labour. 

41.  Have  there  been  any  agi’arian  outrages  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — ^No  ; not  for  many 
years. 

42.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  different  classes;  for 
instance,  large  and  small  proprietors  ? — I do  not  thmk  there  is.  Mr.  Forteseue  has  oue 
agent,  and  l&c.  M'Neil  has  an  agent,  and  Mi\  Jones  has  an  agent ; all  the  other  properties 
are  received  by  the  landlords  themselves,  and  they  are  all  well  managed. 

43.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — November. 

44.  What  propoition  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent? — ^I  think  in  our  division  last 
year  the  county  cess  came  to  8<f.  in  the  poimd  upon  the- rent. 

, 45.  Is  that  for  the  half-year  ? — ^Tes. 

46.  How  is  the  amoimt  that  is  to  he  levied  off  the  townland  made  public? — That  is  by 
the  act  of  Pai-liament.  The  high  constable  serves  a notice  upon  the  townland;  that  is  done 
at  the  church  vestry,  and  one  or  two  applotters  applet  it  upon  the  townland. 

47.  Have  the  inhabitants  of  the  townland  any  puhho  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
sum  returned  by  the  high  constable  is  too  great  or  too  small  ? — ^No,  I do  not  tbiTik  they 
have.  I do  not  think  they  ever  iuquired  into  it.  They  have  it  in  the  barony. 

48.  What  proportion  has  the  poor  rate  home  to  the  rent  in  each  year  ? — I camiot  teO. 
I pay  all  the  poor  rates  myself. 

49.  In  other  parts  of  the  district,  when  is  the  landlord’s  portion  of  the  poor  rate 
allowed  ? — The  first  receipt  of  rent  after  the  levying  of  the  rate. 

. 50.^  Have  you  prepared  any  suggestions  for  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and 
practice,  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess- 
and  other  burdens  falhng  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  propeify,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of- 
the  soil,  and  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ?— I think  that  the  county 
cess  ought  to  he  paid  in  some  manner  in  the  same  way  as  the  rent-charge,  and  the  poor 
rates  also — that  the  landlords  should  pay  all.  I think  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage 
to  the  country  to  take  the  tax  collector  from  the  poor  man’s  house,  and  let  the  landlord 
settle  it. 

51.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer  ? — Nothing  else. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 

Thomas  Gibson  Henry,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined, 
reside  ? — Newry  ; I have  also  a re.sidence  at  Kilkeel. 

• 2.  What  IS  your  occupation? — Agent  and  magistrate. 

^ 3.  With  what  district  do  you  consider  yourself  sufficiently  acquainted  to  give  the  commis- 
sioners mformation  ? — I am  longest  acquainted  with  the  Newry  estate  under  the  trustees  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Kilmorey. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? The  barony  of  Newry,  in  the 

county  of  Down,  and  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Newry  which  extends  into  the  county  of 
Armagli ; also  the  barony  of  Mourne,  in  the  county  of  Down. 

■ general  description  of  the  districts  with  which  vou  are  acquainted ; are  they 

arable  ? — Newry  is  almost  altogether  arable  ; Mourne  is  not  so,  as  there  is  a considerable 
quantity  of  mountain  in  the  latter. 

6.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ?— There  is  a ' 
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.considerable  portioa  of  the  Mourne  estate  that  is  capable  of  -r^nU^r.-.  a i r ^ ■ 

^ould  afford  a good  situation  for  machinery  purposes  • there  are  ^ ^ *hmk  it  IM  itfarcA,  1844. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  agriculture^  ryTcoSSe^^^^^  ^ 

8.  In -what  particulars  ? — There  is  a farming  ^societv  in  M — Certainly.  74. 

ha.  ione  much  good  ; the  price  of  prodoce  hSicrS  ostohhshod,  that  es,. 

the  last  few  yeai-s  I consider  has  very  much  increased  improvements  in 

9.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? Th 

I should  say,  on  the  Mourne  estate  would  be  about  ten  acrL  not  average, 

should  thmk  about  seven  on  the  Newry  estate  ’ ° Newry.  I 

JagSdi.‘"^  - potatoes;  gceen  crops 

f»-  'ah-r?-!  should 

12.  What  is  the  total  number  of  tenants  on  these  pstnffis  9 Ti>a  +/s+.ai  i » 

,„thc  Newry  estate  is  1.500.  and  the  total  LTe  Mourne  “ 

up®  the  Newry  estate  is  about  10,600.  and  on  the  Mourne  estL  7 500  ^ P"P'J““»>1 

3.  Are  there  any  farms  held  m common  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?_Yes,  there  are 
rery  ooltrlwer”  “ " of  theholirs  of  those SS-I  think 

15,  Are  they  more  or  less  so  than  those  who  hold  singly  ?_I  do  not  think  that  flmw 

t:it:iess?„X:roXr^^^  - ten^tm^joS 

16.  In  regard  to  rent,  m what  manner  is  rent  fixed  ?— By  the  acre 

Atone 

should  be  seryod  with  notice  to  qnit  the  town-parks’  andftat  In  Nur?^t.  tenants 

proposals  taken  for  some  that  eorfinned  fo™  L Noyember  there  shonld  be 

19.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  letting ; was  it  satlsfactmwO  w„  T .m  , n 
loiwnatod  otherw-ise.  The  present  trnstees  have®  aken  another  plan  :^tWM’  not  hSlf 
2^  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands,  of  differen/qualities  ? On 

up  to  tta  day.  at  a very  Mgh  rent,  which  I do  not  take  in  thravLge?’”'’ 

21.  Are  there  leases  m those  cases  ? No  none  at  all  Talrln.?  +v,.%  r ■ j-  ± • , 

24.  N that  let  upon  lease  ?_No,  out  of  lease. 

ihe  p„or  ,aw 
Insomec.es 

in  aboSln  h 5tc;  • Jml  ^ *>“>  '“‘“"n  ‘“kes  place 

rent  is  p.rid,  whkh  it  ri  geSly  »»™mber 

nsnrcrs?_No;  there  is  no 

ennmlWy  theh  rent  Tu'*™^  rent  from  defanlting  tenants  ?_rhe  tenants 

tor  it.  and  somSes  / ff  'tnfnnitm'n.  the  bailiff  goes  and  asks  them 

32.  Are  receints  of  rem*  o’'”  ?“  withont  any  kind  of  trouble. 

nl»ays  up  to  a stated  period,  ™’'  ^ particular  gale  ?— Never  on  account; 

Allogether*"nndCT''tlfe  ’noo®™T'**  'nnnediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  the  middleman  ?— 

34  Is  h r fr  P™Pn«>tor,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted, 
g n>  “ generahy  at  will,  or  by  lease  ?-Both. 

tliere  are  verv^w^npL^i'^  leases  granted?— Any  leases  upon  the  estate  are  very  old  leases ; 
fto  other  dav^ZZZ  ■ me  ■ “ “e  of  the  old  leases  that  has  just  expired 

Ol'opt  the  renewrtleleSfs  in  the  towm“ 

3?.  H.'the  Srnf’f  ^ tenants  to  obtain  leases  ?_Not  the  least.  . 

of  their  farms  0 T i j ™ “pon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  in  the  improving 

fte  roost  imuroviTuy  tr?r.  the  lands  held  at  will  at  moderate  rents,  they  are 

Sidepeodent  and  the  wofs  ^ those  that  hold  under  the  old  leases  are  the  most 
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38.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  the  tenant,  or  jointly 
Not  at  all  by  the  landlord. 

39.  How  is  the  remuneration  for  those  improvements  secured  to  the  tenant  ? — There  is 

no  way  of  securing  it.  _ _ v i j i-i.-  i 

40.  How  is  he  remunerated  for  it  ? — He  is  never  disturbed  out  oi  ms  place,  and  gets  all 

the  benefit  of  it.  . . . ^ -,r  j •,  i « . 

41.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  this  district  ? — Yes,  a good  deal  oi  it. 

42.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ? — Yes,  mostly  it  is  ; where  he  can  get  a good  tenant 
to  assume  the  place  of  the  out-going  tenant,  it  is  not  refused. 

43.  VTiat  should  you  say  was  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  compared  with  a year’s  rent 
or  by  the  acre  ? — It  varies  very  much.  I have  known  in  Mourne  they  gave  £25  an  acre. 

44.  For  land  of  what  value  ?— Tliirty  shillings  an  acre  Irish ; that  is  the  highest  I have 
known.  The  other  day,  near  Newry,  there  was  a man  who  had  about  four  acres  of  ground 
to  sell,  a very  poor  man,  and  he  got  £57  for  all  ; that  was  two  or  three  days  ago. 

45.  Is  the  value  increasing  or  decreasing,  or  is  it  affected  by  the  tenui’e  ? — Last  year  it 
was  decreasing  ; this  year  it  is  assuming  a more  healthy  appearance,  and  is  gettmg  up.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  higher. 

46.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  recognition  of  the  tenant-right  on  the  state 
of  the  country  ?— As  far  as  this  estate  is  concerned,  we  generally  get  a better  tenant  than 
the  one  that  leaves  us ; and  if  that  be  the  case,  it  has  a good  effect  on  the  property. 

47.  Is  permission  ever  refused  to  a tenant  to  dispose  of  his  farm,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
tenant-right  ?— Yes ; unless  he  gets  a tenant  that  pieties  the  landlord.  He  must  produce  a 
tenant  he  approves  of. 

48.  Do  I understand  by  that,  that  he  should  produce  a solvent  tenant  ?— Yes. 

49.  No  reference  is  had  to  the  tenant’s  religion?— No,  except  in  the  borough  of  Newry; 
that  is  now  looked  after  here. 

50.  What  difference  is  there  in  reference  to  the  borough  of  Newry  and  other  parts  of  the 

property? The  borough  of  Newry  is  the  part  which  enjoys  the  elective  franchise;  it 

constitutes  the  borough  which  the  franchise  is  extended  to  ; there  a different  mode  is  used. 
Upon  the  rest  of  the  estate  there  is  no  reference  to  a man’s  religion  or  politics. 

51.  What  is  the  mode  pursued  in  the  borough  ? — The  mode  is,  when  a man  offers  himself 
as  a tenant,  I must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  description  of  man  he  is ; whether  he  is  well  behaved, 
and  of  a certain  religion.  If  a Roman  Catholic  was  to  offer  himself  as  a tenant  in  the  borough 
of  Newry,  I think  I should  refuse. 

52.  Would  the  same  objection  apply  to  a Presbyterian? — No. 

53.  Is  there  any  objection  to  allow  a Catholic  tenant  to  sell  his  tenant-right  to  another 
Roman  Catholic  ?— Not  any  ; upon  the  other  parts  of  the  estate  there  is  no  distinctioa  made 
between  tenants.  . 

54.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  ? — Yes,  I am  very  anxious 

to  do  that ^putting  small  pieces  together,  so  that  the  whole  of  each  person’s  farm  should  lie 

together  as  much  as  possible  ; but  there  has  been  no  turning  out  of  tenants. 

55.  What  effect  has  that  produced  upon  the  people  ? — The  very  best  effect.  People  sur- 
rendered their  leases  last  year,  in  order  to  get  this  division  made. 

56.  Is  there  much  subdivision  of  tbe  land,  or  is  it  permitted  by  the  landlord? — Not  at 
permitted,  when  it  can  be  avoided ; but  where  there  are  leases,  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  it. 

57.  Have  you  covenants  in  the  leases  against  it? — ^Yes. 

58.  Have  you  ever  proceeded  to  enforce  the  covenants  at  law  ? — No  ; I notice  them,  and 
tell  them  that  I will  do  so  and  so.  Any  tenants-at-wUl  who  sublet  receive  a notice ; and  I 
do  every  thing  I can  to  stop  the  subdivision  of  the  farms. 

59.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  larger  farmers  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted,  do  you  consider  it  improving  ? — I think  so. 

60.  As  to  the  small  tenants  ? — Also  improving. 

61.  Is  there  a class  of  labourers  separate  from  the  class  of  small  tenantry  ?—There  are 
labourers,  but  I know  nothing  of  them,  as  they  do  not  come  under  my  cognizance ; they 
hold  under  tenants  who  are  labourers,  have  leases,  and  who  set  them  houses,  and,  perhaps, 
a garden. 

62.  Do  you  know  on  what  terms  they  hold,  or  on  what  tenure  ? — I should  suppose  at 
will ; however,  I am  not  certain. 

63.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  smaller  tenantry  higher  or  lower  than  that  of  the  large 

farms  ? — It  is  the  same,  as  there  is  no  difference  made.  . . 

64.  Does  the  con-acre  system  at  all  prevail? — There  is  a considerable  deal  of  it  la 
Mourne,  as  it  is  a place  where  there  is  a great  deal  of  manure ; for  instance,  sea^weed ; an 
they  set  a great  deal  of  con-acre  there. 

65.  What  is  the  usual  price  of  the  con-acre  ? — From  £8  to  £10  an  acre,  where  the  tomer 

manures  it.  - - 

66.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district ; and  in  what  have  they 
originated  ? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

67.  Is  it  usual  to  remove  tenants  who  may  have  been  of  good  character,  and  punctua  m 
the  payment  of  their  rent  ? — Certainly  not — never ; the  borough  is  an  exception ; but  even 
then,  the  tenant  is  not  removed  off  the  estate. 

68.  When  you  speak  of  the  estate,  do  you  mean  the  borough  of  Newry  as  weU  as  e 

Mourne  estate  ? — I mean  altogether  the  borough  of  Newry.  There  has  been  a change  oi, 
tenancy  there  ; for  instance,  A went  to  B’s  bouse,  and  B to  A’s. 

^ 69.  For  what  purpose  was  that? — To  deprive  them  of  the  franchise,  about  six  years 
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10  Is  tliat  remoral  of  frequent  occurrence  ? — Not  at  all  since  then.  There  was  a notice 
, Qjiit  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  ejectment ; but  generally  before  the  ejectment  came  on, 
the?  all  exchanged  except  three  or  four.  Those  who  did  not  choose  to  remove,  got  leave  to 
sell;  and  Trainer  was  one  of  those  who  were  ejected ; he  sold  his  place  afterwards,  and  got 

£80  for  it-  j , ., 

71  How  was  it  arranged  as  to  compensation,  if  a man  went  to  a worse  house  ? There 

was  very  little  difference ; the  houses  were  originally  built  for  a particular  • purpose  by  the 
late  Lord  Kilmorey,  and  there  was  very  little  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other  ; if 

there  was  any  material  difference,  the  parties  themselves  had  the  option  of  arranging  it 

amongst  themselves,  when  one  got  a house  a little  better.  ® 

72^Was  it  merely  for  a house  that  Trainer  sought  compensation  ? — A house  and  a few 

acres' of  ground;  I think  it  was  £80  he  got. 

73.  What  number  of  persons  may  have  been  affected  by  that  ? — I have  brought  a memo- 
randum of  the  number  who  agreed  to  surrender.  {Producing  a paper  signed  by  fifty  persons, 
who  agreed  to  surrender  their  holdings  pursuant  to  notice  served  upon  them  by  the  trustees.) 

74.  What  should  you  say  was  the  j^roportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  rent,  taking  it 
generally  ?— The  county  cess  in  Mourne  is  about  ^\d.  in  the  pound  in  the  half-year. 

^ 75.  Is  it  applotted  on  the  pound  value  or  by  the  acre  ?— Itis  a poundage  on  IHr.  Griffith’s 
raluation. 

76.  How  is  it  divided  among  the  occupiers  of  the  different  farms?— I suppose  in  the 
same  way ; that  I cannot  well  tell.  There  are  two  men  appointed  in  each  townland  to  sub- 
dinde  it. 

77.  What  notice  is  given  to  the  public  of  the  amount  to  be  levied  ?— I am  not  quite  aware 
ffhetlier  there  is  any  public  notice,  except  the  vestry  being  called,  and  then  the  public  know 
lyliat  it  is. 

78.  What  proportion  has  the  poor  rate  borne  as  yet  to  the  rent  ? — I could  not  tell  that. 

79.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  usually  allowed  ? — That  depends  upon  the  time 
the  rate  is  struck ; on  the  immediate  rent  day  after  the  rate  is  struck. 

80.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  on  the  land- 
lord?—The  twenty-five  per  cent,  that  was  allowed  is  allowed  to  the  tenant;  the  landlord 
pays  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  rector,  and  the  tenant  then  repays  it  to  the  landlord. 

81.  Is  it  not  a great  difference  to  the  tenant  not  having  a collector  going  to  him  for  small 
sums?— Yes,  I should  think  it  is  a great  difference  to  him,  as  itis  paid  by  the  landlord,  which 
gives  DO  trouble  to  the  tenant. 

82. '  Do  I understand  that  a person  who  might  have  had  land  when  the  Tithe  bill  was 
introduced,  now  pays  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  that  amount  ?— Yes,  it  was  added  to  his  rent 
at  the  time. 

83.  In  making  any  valuations,  do  you  take  the  tithe  rent-charge  into  calculation  ?— Yes  ; 
when  I am  valuing  the  land,  I consider  the  landlord  has  to  pay  it. 

84.  But  not  the  exact  sum  formerly  paid  by  each  tenant  ? No. 

85.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — The  only  suggestion  I 
nave  to  make  is,  that  if  the  government  would  take  the  making  of  the  great  leading  roads 
into  their  hands,  it  would  be  a great  improvement  both  to  the  trade  of  the  country  and  the 
landed  interest.  For  instance,  the  road  from  this  to  Armagh  has  been  in  ffispute  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most  leading  roads  from  Newry,  consequently 
there  has  been  much  battling  about  it,  one  proprietor  wishing  the  road  to  go  one  way,  and 
another  another,  and  in  that  way  it  has  been  for  the  above  stated  time ; therefore,  if 
ihe  government  were  to  talce  all  such  important  roads  into  their  hands,  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  Ireland. 

all  roads  upon  which  Her  Majesty’s  mail  may  run  ? — No,  great  leadino- 
roads  hke  that  througli  Newry  and  Armagh.  ° 

87.  Do  you  confine  yourself  to  the  original  laying  of  them  out  and  maldng  them  ?— I would 
suggest  keeping  them  up  by  a toll,  and  either  having  them  made  by  the  county  or  the 
government,  but  making  it  imperative. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 
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See  John  Trainer's 
Evidence, 


John  Trainer,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  abode  now? — I live  at  a place  called  Green  Island,  two  and  a half 
miles  out  of  the  town. 

2.  In  which  county  ? Down. 

0 district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  Commons  in  the  borough 

4.  What  was  the  custom  relative  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  that  district  ? There  were 

no  leases,  it  was  held  from  year  to  year. 

^tiier  hef(n'°'^  district? — Yes,  I did  ; I was  bred  and  born  iu  it,  and  my 

witli  1^*'  occasion,  or  under  what  circumstances,  did  you  leave  it  ? — I traded  to  England 
eleven  and  a half  acres  of  land,  under  the  trustees  of  the  late  Lord 
thistow?’  ^ voting,  at  the  election  of  1835,  for  the  liberal  member  for 

L was  the  name  of  the  candidate  you  voted  for  ? — Denis  Caulfield  Brady. 

• w any  ejectment  served  upon  you? — Yes,  there  was. 

> you  sell  your  tenant-right  ? — Yes  ; the  agent  of  the  trustees  gave  me  liberty  to 


75. 

John  Trainer. 


See  Mr.  Henn/a 
Evidence, 
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sell  it  in  a kind  of  way.-  I could  get  £150  for  it,  but  they  rrould  not  accept  him  as 
because  he  was  of  a different  creed  to  what  the  agent  of  the  trustees  wanted  to  n t • 
place.  ® tie 

10.  Was  that  person  a solTent  tenant  ? — Yes,  as  solvent  as  the  one  that  thev 
iau'is.Iiving  yet.  ^ 8°*'=  the 


II.  Did  you  eventually  sell  it?— Yes,  I did,  I sold  it  I think  for  sixty  odd  noimi 
could  have  got  £-150,  but--they  would  noti  accept  the  tenant ; they  would  not  let  anV  P 
into  it,  they  wanted  a tenant  in  order  to  vote  at  the  election,  I suppose.  ^ ^hiouc 


. but 
built  a 


12.  What  reason  have  you  to  say  that  they  would  not*receive  a Catholic  tenant  ? R 

they  turned  twenty-eight  of  us  out.  ' 

13.  Did  you  tender  that  man  who  offered  you  £150? — Y^,  I did;  in  fact  Id'l 

receive  the  money ; it  was  left  at  the  office  for  me,  and  they  took  £5  of  it  for  the  cn=;t' 
ejectment.  I'Oitue 

14.  Was  there  an  offer  made  to  you  to  e.vchange  for  some  other  holding Yes- 

there  was  no  place  so  good  as  mine;  I expended  a good  deal  of  money  upon  it'  and  bi‘1 
house  that  cost  me  £100,  and  laid  out  £200  upon  the  land.  ’ 

15.  What  other  tenement  was  offered  to  you  ?— No  other ; I might  exchange  with  nmt;, 
if  I liked,  and  go  to  a worse  place. 

16.  Was  it  understood  you  were  not  to  get  the  difference  from  the  other  party  betwep 

the  two  ? — Nothing  was  said  about  that ; but  there  was  no  place  so  good  as  mine  • it  w 
the  best  place-in  the  borough.  ’ 

17.  Were  there  many  other  parties  removed  on  that  occasion  ?— Upwards  of  thirtv 

18.  Were  they  moved  off  the  lands  altogether  ?— Some  of  them  exchanged,  butmanvof 
them  were  removed  altogether,  and  some  of  them  are  in  the  poor-house. 

19.  Were  those  people  who  were  put  out  offered  other  places  in  exchange  ?— Some  were 

and  some  not.  They  were  ail  allowed  to  sell  in  a similar  way  to  mine ; but  it  was  onlv 
a mock  sale  altogether ; we  could  not  procure  a person  to  sell  to.  It  was  only  the  person 
they  thought  proper  ; that  was  the  way  they  did  the  whole.  ^ 

20.  What  was  the  usual  rate  of  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  in  that  neighbourhood  when 

you  sold  9—3 ust  about  us,  there  were  six,  or  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine  acres  of  very  bad  land 
and  they  got  eight,  or  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  pounds.  ’ 

21.  Per  acre  ? — No,  for  the  whole. 

22.  Have  you  anything  more  to  state  ?— No,  I have  nothing  more  to  state. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 


Mr.  Charles  Jennings,  sworn  and  examined. 


1.  Whore  do  you  reside  ? — In  Newiy. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a merchant. 

,.5‘  you.  Hnd  anywhere? — ^Tes,  I have  small  farms  in  different  places,  and  under 
dineront  landlords. 


4.  In  what  counties  arc  your  farms?— In  Armagh  and  Down. 

5.  Areyou  a poor  law  guardian  ?— Yes,  I am  for  the  town  of  Newiy.  I am  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  poheo,  also. 

6.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  of  any  measure  of  improvement  in  the  law  and 
pra,ctice,  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess, 
jmd  other  hui-dens_  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  wHch,  having 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agrieultm’e,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant . I wish  to  suggest  that  an  enactment  should  he  made  that  would  give  the 
tenant  a nght  m the  land  that  he  holds. 

7.  What  do  you  mean  by  a right  ? — That  he  would  consider  that  he  would  posses  tlie 
Jana  as  a property — ^that  he  would  have  an  inherent  right  in  it,  to  remunerate  him  for  the 
unjirovements  he  would  make. 

8.  As  a secui’ity  ? — Yes ; and  that  if  he  was  to  part  -with  it,  he  would  have  the  right  of 
enjoying  the  improved  value. 

9.  How  would  you  propose  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  improvements  ho  had  made?— 
i -uavo  not  thought  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  answer  that,  or  to  propose  any  means.  R 

would  be  a difficult  matter  to  ascertain  that. 

10.  Are  there  any  circumstances  that  have  particularly  directed  your  attention  to  this 
subject  .''--1  hold  some  land  within  a nule  and  a half  of  the  town,  which  was  a perfect  rock 
when  my  father  got  it. 

* li'  — Yes,  he  got  it  on  lease  for  three  lives  or  thu-ty-one  years, 

at  30s.  the  Insh  acre. 

12.  Is  that  lease  still  subsisting  ?— Yes.  The  fives  are  aU  gone,  except  myseE  It  was 
a perfect  rock  and  hog  at  the  time  it  was  taken. 

..  P?  remember  in  what  year  the  lease  was  given  ?— No,  I have  no  recollection  of 
^ it  has  been  so  improved,  it  would  now  let  for 


three  times  the  rent. 

14.  Do  jou  blow  for  Imw  long  yon  have  occupied  this  place  f — We  hare  had'it  a long 


15.  How  long  is  it  siiice  it  became  of  the  value  of  tliree  times  the  rent?— Within  *1“ 
fast  ten  years.  It  would  let  for  that  from  the  maimer  in  which  land  is  now  let.  I to 
say  ±4  an  acre  wonld  be  charged,  if  the  lease  expired. 
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16.  Wid  number  of  acres  were  there  in  that  lease  ?_BiVht  acres  , b,lf 

17,  H'ould  there  not  he  very  great  difflcnlty  now  in  asSn+ainbw  Vl  a i re 

outlar  V y»»  ” y"™'  *™il-y.  "P™  piece  of  land  ?— It  would  be  Mmilt'to t*'’ 
it,  bat  I know  we  hare  expended  a large  sum  upon  it,  perh,aps  £200  ™ * ascertain 

IS.  If  that  money  had  been  expended  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease  wo,.M  e e *1. 
duration  of  the  lease  have  been  sufficient  to  remunerate  you  for  the  monew  1 a i*  m 
„ut?-Indeed,  I do  not  know  tliat.  It  certainly  would  haye  been  a remmmdti^  “a^ 

?,‘“f  “a“  '‘““o  «iS,'rnd°i*i 

that  would  bo  the  exta-eme  value.  ® tortunato  ,n  his  crops,  but 

20,  Did  you  build  upon  it  ?— Yes,  fom-  cabins. 

21.  Did  you  let  them  ?— I have  labourers  upon  it 

«„g  aweek  each.  Ipaythem  asbilling 

,i!o1ttZ^^n«lIy'‘”"“"“''“^  iR -Hat  you  expended  on  that  land?-ye, 

24,  Hare  you  any  other  suggestion  as  to  land  ?— I have  another  fai™  nf 

mile  of  the  town,  which  was  almost  a perfect  rock  and  morass  I havo  mi/  tv  ^ 
the  expiration  of  the  life,  it  mil  come  into  the  hands  of  the  head  landlord 
and  that  estate  is  just  CxTactly  in  the  same  state;  probably  I wiU  be  dS^mn^VlJ 

25,  How  many  acres  are  there  in  that,  and  at  Ihat  ro^t  dTyou  hd/  ?t  ? 
acre ; It  os  a gross  sum  I pay  for  it.  Five  acres,  for  which  I pay  £13  1 3 / ' 

26,  men  were  those  taken  ? I suppose  I hive  had  IfsX'^of  el  ifyoars 

27,  Have  you  got  a lease  of  it  ? — For  one  life  ® ^ y^ats. 

■ 28.  Ton  were  content  to  pay  £13  13s.  upon  it  for  ono  life  P— Tot  ..in.*.-  .. 

w“  oTy!  S and  mfdo™ 

“fe  O-oPP-^d  ?-I  tHink  I would  not 

.f  liord  aud  tenant  ?_With  Sgarf  Khf  cZ  ?'  'i“P™™ 

puMc  road  runs;  and  I presume,  as^the  lantUord  has  hmd  upon  JmthtiSrnf^^^T  "" 
m tke  ffist  place,  damage  for  that  road, 

for  that  roadi  did  you  take 

1:  P™PO“>- 

d.lfciSp‘?°’'  P“  oooeP-So,  indeed  I cannot  tod,  but  I can 

fo>^  ao  half-ycai.  for  the 

W SlZ  *“’"0  ?-TH«e  is  no  tithe  upon  it. 

retwaiSTlLZTtZT^^  Z '“OO  as  that  ?- 

conat,  cess  upon  it  ’ * tic  rent  for  a road,  and  the 

ftfpa^eS  to ’bf  mZ  °fef  R 0°  llh  Z ‘°  ZT  '“>»'™g 

‘igercadLTS^Zd^^^^^^^^  rent  Ira  r„ad=: 

PyiugfoithisimdO^TrBZd^  thZ  “““‘1  “pon  the  present  occasion  that  you  are 
«•  Arc  there  anv  othot  ..Vx  '^ofocence  to  the  road  in  the  proposal. 

8>«l  gnevaiico,  and  I woulSggoZthal  f'“'^o  the  county  coss  to  be  a 

SdWoithe  landlord  at  allZSS  T iw  d that  would  put  it  alto- 

4e  wUe  of  the  cmll  cts  ’ ' “ ”‘1““'’  *'■'“*  *’'?  ‘“"“t  Should  pay 

file  rcnt-chargliJsotflld'lli^^^^  choidd  be  settled  someth  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
IJe  poor  law  is  settled  thlt  a nZ  I should  pay  in  the  hist  place ; or.  as 

•Ink  it  should  be  upoi  the  same  uhInT*'’  Z^"o*^on  should  bo  made  irom  the  rent  ?—I 
»>fte  I consider  aZv ILZ  .Po™0‘Pl?  os  the  poor  rate  is  now  paid.  There  is  another 
IttGeorge  IV.,  the  PffiiSe  ‘“T  “f  ®™7— -e  ore  mder  the  Act  of 

• properly  in  the  town  ■ in  ad’ditHZ^  charged  five  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of 

toUmgs  in  the  tow„  ° ’ “™on  to  which,  wo  ai-o  also  charged  county  cess  upon  our 

'“r.icr  the  10th  of  George  IV.  expended'?-For 
,,  Would  you  o|uoB?’tW  *T  * ""tlrm  ri  certain  himt  round  the  town. 

m should  be  mZed  flmZ  ® P““  hy  the  county,  or 

think  tharlrilSd  he  “ portion,  of  yourpaymlit  towards'' the 

?**■  f think  it  not  ecimtlle  fW  “0^“'^  from  a considerable  poi-tion  of  the  county 
J'  P>js  £20  a year  to’reside  i?  l m“!’  “ ‘’'o  ‘o™  »f  Howry,  for  which  ■ 

"•-i«  a farmlrtwclTaZ’  ot  1 A ""-ofy  ■'“‘o  -o  n nr->  -ho 
weuty  acres  of  land,  withm  flye  miles,  probably,  of  the  town.  A man 

3 12 
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should  make  money  by  Ms  farm  and  Ms  industry,  but  of  Ms  house  he  can  make  nothW. 
he  has  it  merely  for  a residence,  and  it  is  not  equitable  that  so  heavy  a charge  shoiddbe 
made  upon  a residence  in  the  town  as  is  made  upon  a farm,  upon  wMch  the  whole  family  lire 
and  earn  their  subsistence. 

44.  Are  you  aware  that  the  county  cess  is  now  laid  on  according  to_  the  new  valuation 
wMch  is  a valuation  on  the  town,  according  to  the  value  of  the  houses  in  it,  and  that  yalue 
is  fixed  after  deducting  one-third  from  the  gross  value  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Armagh,  Wednesday,  20th  March,  1844. 

Maurice  Wilson  Knox,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Rose  Mount  (Loughgall  is  the  post  town),  in  the  barony  of 
Oneilland  West,  in  the  county  of  Armagh. 

2.  Are  you  a landholder  ?— Yes,  and  I own  some  laud  also  in  the  county ; but  I hold  a 

great  deal  more  than  I own.  ^ _ ... 

3.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted ? — I tMnk  about  five  miles  roimd  me. 

4.  Does  that  include  the  whole  barony  of  Oneilland  West  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

5.  Is  the  population  of  the  district  very  great  ?— It  is. 

6.  Is  it  in  tillage,  generally,  or  grazing  ? — -In  tillage. 

7.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ?_I  thinh 
it  does. 

8.  Is  the  agriculture  in  it  improving  or  otherwise,  and  m what  particulars  ?— I think  it  is 
improving.  With  respect  to  the  system  of  cropping,  a better  system  is  being  carried  on,  not 
two  white  crops  following  each  other;  they  are  coming  under  the  rotation  system  better; 
and,  in  some  degree,  the  drainage  system  is  being  carried  on. 

9.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
what  effect  have  they  had  ? — We  have  got  two  fanning  societies  I know  something  of;  one 
at  Eichhill,  and  the  other  in  the  parish  I live  in,  Tartarahan. 

10.  What  has  been  their  effect  upon  agriculture? — The  Richhill  one  has  had  a good 
effect,  but  the  one  at  Tartarahan  has  just  commenced. 

11.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — I think  I hold  the 
largest  one  myself,  about  150  acres  ; from  that  to  two  acres. 

12.  What  should  you  say  was  the  average  ? — I should  think  about  seven;  not  ten,  I 
tMnk.  . 

13.  What  are  the  manures  more  generally  used? — Animal  and  lime  principally. 

14.  What  effect  has  the  improved  agriculture  had  on  the  demand  for  labour?— I could 
not  say  any,  none  at  all ; the  farms  are  so  very  small  that  they  work  them  themselyes. 

15.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundale  or  in  joint  tenancy? — No,  I think  not;  not  that 
I know  of. 

16.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  toIu- 
ation? — Generally  speaking,  by  proposal. 

17.  State  how. — For  instance,  if  you  had  a farm  to  let,  we  all  put  in  proposals  for  that 
farm,  to  pay  you  so  much  a year  by  the  acre,  the  acreable  rent. 

18.  Has  the  tenant  in  occupation  any  preference  to  others?— Yes,  in  some  instances  he 
has.  I have  known  an  instance  where  they  had  not  lately;  although  they  had  built  a house, 
and  planted  an  orchard,  and  improved  the  land  in  some  degree,  it  was  afterwards  adver- 
tised to  the  Mghest  bidder. 

19.  Was  any  remuneration  given  to  that  man  for  Ms  houses  and  farm  ? — It  happened  so 
that,  when  they  came  to  re-set  it,  it  was  foimd  that  the  lease  was  not  out ; there  were  two 
years  to  come,  and  the  tenant  in  being  has  it  stiU.  It  will  be  out  next  November. 

20.  How  did  it  come  to  be  ascertamed  that  the  lease  had  not  expired ; did  the  tenant- 
refuse  possession  ? — No,  but  the  landlord’s  part  of  the  lease  had  been  destroyed  by  some 
manner  of  means,  and  the  tenant  in  being  did  not  know  any  thing  about  the  lease  tfll  they 
came  to  look  at  it ; he  had  forgotten,  in  fact.  It  was  a twenty  years’  lease,  and  they  thought 
it  was  another  term. 

21.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands  of  different  qualities  ? — They  vary  a good 
deal  in  their  price ; they  vary  from  about  a guinea  to  SOi.  an  English  acre.  The  fuel  makes 
a good  deal  of  difference. 

22.  Is  there  any  charge  made  for  the  bog  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  very  near ; in  some  inst^cK, 
having  to  draw  turf  seven  miles,  makes  a good  deal  of  difference  as  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

23.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  inferior  lands  ? — I have  known  some  of  them  to  be  set  a 
about  10s. 

24.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  generally  speaking  f-;- 
The  poor  law  valuation,  I should  say,  was  fully  one-third  lower  than  the  rent ; the  rent  is 
a half  higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation. 

25.  Have  you  compared  it  with  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ? Yes,  I have,  and  the  poor  law 

valuation  is  very  near  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation.  . ,, 

26.  Was  the  poor  law  valuation  carefully  made? I do  not  think  it  was;  I think  i r 

Griffith’s  regulated  them  altogether.  .. 

27.  Do  you  consider  that  an  equable  valuation  on  land  of  different  qualities— on  nS’ 
lands  and  heavy  ones  ?— I think  it  is. 
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28.  Upon  the  whole,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  ordnance  valuation  of  land,  compared  to  20</i  Mi^rc-  1844 

the  fair  setting  value  of  the  land  ?— I think  it  is  under  it , I think  the  land  is  worth  more  — ~ 

than  what  the  ordnance  valuation  puts  on  it.  . 77„ 

29.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  rent  usually  demanded  ? There  is,  generally  speak- 

ing,  a hanging  half-year,  what  they  call  “ a dead  half-year not  taking  that  into  consider- 
ation, about  three  months  after  it  is  due. 

30.  Where  there  is  what  you  call  “ a dead  half-year,”  when  is'theMay  rent  demanded  ? 

Xbe  rents  are  very  seldom  paid  above  once  a year,  and  they  are  paid  as  soon  after  Christ- 
mas as  convenient — ^in  January. 

31.  You  clear  up  at  Christmas  to  the  May  previous  ? Yes. 

32.  Speaking  generally  of  the  country,  does  the  tenant  depend  on  loan  funds  or  local 
usurers  for  his  rent ; and  what  is  the  rate  of  interest  paid  to  either  ? — A great  number 
depend  upon  the  loan  funds,  but  I would  not  say  exactly  for  rent. 

33.  Do  they  depend  upon  advances  from  local  usurers ; and  if  so,  what  is  their  rate  of 

interest  ? — In  some  instances  they  do,  and  they  have  to  buy  an  article  they  do  not  want 
and  sell  it  again ; I have  known  some  of  them  do  that.  ’ 

34.  What  has  been  the  loss  in  general  upon  such  proceedings  ?— At  present  there  is  a 
person  selling  meal  to  them  at  14s.,  and  they  could  not  get  more  than  10s.' in  the  market  for 
that  article. 

35.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— By  process  • 
if  the  farm  is  a very  good  one,  they  generally  serve  an  ejectment,  but  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  processed.  _ 

36.  Do  they  often  distrain  ? — No,  very  seldom. 

37.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — They  are  for  a 
pa-ticular  gale,  when  tenants  pay  up. 

38.  Is  it  the  custom  to  make  a tenant  pay  up  to  a particular  gale,  or  leave  a running 

account  ? — It  is  the  ciatom  to  make  them  pay  up  to  a particular  gale.  ° 

39.  Is  the  tenancy  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  under  the  middleman  ? About 

me  it  is  under  the  proprietor. 

40.  Are  there  any  lands  in  your  neighbourhood  held  under  a middleman  ?— No ; none 
that  I know  of. 

41.  Are  there  any  estates  near  you  held  under  the  courts?— Yes;  there  is  one  fust  by 

the  side  of  me.  ^ ^ 

42.  What  should  you  say  was  the  condition  of  that  tenantry  compared  with  the  tenantry 

of  the  neighbouring  proprietors  ?— I should  say  they  were  worse.  ^ 

43.  Can  you  give  an  opinion  generally  ?_It  is  the  only  estate  I know  held  under  the 
courts,  and  it  is  much  worse. 

44.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— By  lease. 

45.  For  what  terms,  and  on  what  covenants? — Twenty-one  years  is  about  the  term, 
generally ; but,  as  for  the  covenants,  they  vary  a good  deal,  but  I never  knew  any  of  them 
insisted  on. 

46.  Are  they  not  insisted  on  with  respect  to  subletting  ? — Yes,  they  are,  with  regard  to 
subletting,  but  that  is  seldom  resorted  to ; the  fTirms  are  very  small, 

47.  Is  there  any  distinction  made  by  landlords  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  grant 
leases,  beyond  their  being  solvent  persons  ? — Some  of  them  do  not  like  to  grant  leases  to 
Roman  Catholic  tenants. 

48.  Is  that  general  in  the  district,  or  only  some  of  them  ?— I do  not  think  it  is  general. 

49.  Are  there  any  properties  in  the  neighbourhood  held  under  long  leases,  or  held  at 
will,  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — A good  number  are  held  at  will. 

50.  Have  you  perceived  that  the  mode  of  tenure  has  any  effect,  either  as  to  the  improve- 

ment of  the  farms  or  the  condition  of  the  tenants?— I think  it  has;  for,  in  a good  many 
mstoces,  they  serve  the  tenant-at-will  with  a notice  to  quit  every  April,  and,  consequently 
he  IS  afraid  to  make  much  improvement.  ’ 

51.  Are  there  any  facilities  or  impediments,  in  the  way  of  improvement  to  estates,  arising 
out  of  the  interests  of  the  proprietors?—!  do  not  think  that  it  makes  any  difference  with 
us  j^we  have  no  one  who  holds  by  bishop’s  lease  which  are  not  considered  as  good  as  holding 

52.  Are  there  many  permanent  improvements  for  farming  purposes  effected  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — No,  I do  not  think  I can  say  there  are  any. 

53.  Are  the  farm  offices  always  kept  in  repair  by  the  landlord  ? — No,  not  at  all ; all  by 

me  tenants.  r'. 

54.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  the  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ? It  is. 

Ak  'f  V 1 affected  by  the  mode  of  tenure,  whether  a man  holds  by  lease  or  at  will  ?— 

It  by  lease,  certainly,  more  is  obtained. 

56.  Is  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right,  in  the  case  of  a person  holding  at  will,  or  from  year  to 
ye^,  usual  m the  county  ? — There  are  some  landlords  who  will  give  them  the  liberty. 

57.  Are  there  any  instances  where  a tenant  is  not  allowed  to  sell  his  tenant-right  ?— Yes. 
i 1 ^ turned  out  without  compensation  ?— -Yes ; that  person  I spoke  of  about  the  lease 

upon  thTlLd  ^ turned  off  without  any  compensation,  although  he  had  been  forty  years 

^ the  question  to  the  tenant-at-will  ? — I think  a tenant-at-will  would  he  the 

tenant  on  lease,  under  tlie  same  landlord. 

V ^ u.ware  of  any  instances  of  tenants-at-will  being  turned  off  without  any  com- 
P nsation,and  without  being  allowed  to  sell  the  tenant-right  ? — No  ; at  this  moment  I cannot 
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bring  to  my  recollection  any  person  being  turned  off ; but  in  many  cases  there  may  be 
year  or  a year  and  a half’s  rent  due,  and  if  another  person  comes  and  says  he  •mil  -03^ 
rent,  they  let  him  in.  / 6 

61.  Do  they  give  any  thing  to  the  former  occupier  ? — In  some  instances  nothing  at  all 

because  they  o-we  the  landlord  in  reality  more  than  the  thing  is  -worth.  ® ’ 

62.  What  should  you  say  %ras  the  selling  price  of  the  tenant-right  by  the  acre,  in  number 
of  years’  rent  ? — Indeed,  it  is  lower  this  last  year  considerably ; but  it  was  selling  about  three 
or  four  years  ago,  at  about  £10  an  acre — about  that. 

63.  Do  I understand  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  a tenant  may  be  outbid  for  his 

farm  by  a new  tenant,  and  receive  no  payment  in  the  shape  of  tenant-right  from  the  in-coming 
tenant  ? — I never  knew  an  instance  of  it,  but  I have  heard  it  spoken  of.  ® 

64.  Have  there  been  any  considerable  consolidations  of  farms  going  on  in  your  neighbour 
hood  ? — Tho  landlords  are  very  anxious  at  present  to  enlarge  the  farms,  for  one  tenant  to' 
sell  to  another  tenant  if  he  wishes  to  sell  his  farm,  so  as  to  make  them  somewhat  larger  than 
they  are  at  present. 

65.  Have  there  been  any  ejectments  of  a number  of  tenants  to  make  large  farms  in 
your  neighbourhood  ?■ — It  was  attempted,  but  it  did  not  go  on ; it  was  attempted  about  two 
years  ago,  and  they  rebelled  greatly  against  it.  The  tenant  who  was  in  offered  to  pay  any 
sum  that  was  laid  down  for  the  land  ; m fact,  he  would  not  go  out,  though  the  sheriff'^came 
to  put  him  out,  and  brought  the  police.  He  was  a resolute  person,  and  was  determined  upon 
holding  whether  they  would  or  no ; and  he  did  hold  it,  and  they  gave  up  afterwards,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  hold  it. 

66.  Has  the  subdividing  of  farms  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  ? — No,  it  has  not. 

67.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the  large 

farmers  improving  or  other-wise  ? — Indeed,  I do  not  think  that  it  is  ; a great  number  of  them 
are  complaining.  •; 

68.  With  respect  to  the  small  tenantry? — They  are  certainly  not  getting  better  in  the 
immediate  district  I live  in.  It  depended  greatly  upon  weaving,  and  the  rents  were  not  just  as 
great  an  object  to  them  as  having  a place  to  set  up  weaving  in ; it  is  a manufacturing  district 
and  I think  that  that  has  failed  them  in  a great  measure,  and  tiiey  are  obliged  to  look  to  the 
land  more ; they  ai-e  certainly  not  getting  better. 

69.  Is  there  a class  of  labourers  distinct  from  the  small  tenantry  ? — No,  I think  not ; the 
small  tenantry  generally  labour. 

70.  They  generally  supply  the  larger  farmers  with  labour  ? — Yes. 

71.  Is  there  capital  in  general  for  large  farming  operations  among  the  lower  class  of 
people  ? — Their  farming  occupation  is  very  very  shght ; with  regard  to  having  capital,  I 
would  say  that  the  loan  fund  is  generally  resorted  to  in  many  instances,  to  purchase  a co-w 
or  something  of  that  description. 

72.  Is  the  acreabie  rent  on  small  lands  higher  or  lower  than  on  large  farms  ? — It  is  liigher 
on  the  small  farms.  The  large  farmers  sometimes  set  a smaU  portion  of  ground  of  one  acre 
or  two  acres  to  a small  farmer,  and  for  that  they  will  take  the  rent  in  work,  and  for  that 
they  charge  him  more  than  if  he  paid  in  cash. 

73.  What  is  tho  usual  sum  nominally  paid  for  it  ? — I think  they  pay  for  what  they  call  “two 
bays  of  a bouse” — a room  and  kitchen — for  that  and  half  an  acre  of  ground  £3. 

74.  At  what  rate  per  day  would  a labourer’s  wages  on  a farmer’s  holding  be  allowed  ? — 
He  would  get  lid.  a day. 

76.  Supposing  he  wanted  more  land  for  potatoes,  how  would  he  get  it? — They  never  set 
but  for  manure.  Whatever  quantity  of  manure  he  had  then,  would  be  requisite  for  this  half 
acre  of  ground,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  large  farm  would  give  it  him  and  charge  what  they 
call  landlord’s  rent,  whatever  he  would  pay  for  it. 

76.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ? — No,  they  have  been  very 
quiet  and  peaceable. 

77.  What  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  in  reference  to  the  case  you  mentioned, 
of  the  landlord  attempting  to  increase  the  size  of  the  farms  by  turning  a man  out  ?— I think 
the  general  impression  was,  that  the  man  was  right  to  hold  it.  It  is  a case  that  never 
occurred  before  in  tliat  part  of  the  world  ; the  landlord  had  changed  his  agent,  and  the  agent 
-who  cmne  to  the  estate  was  not  at  all  liked.  The  landlord  lives  in  London,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  agent  was  doin^  this  without  having  the  authority  of  his  landlord ; and  the  old  agent 
has  got  the  agency  again,  and  that  man  has  lost  it. 

78.  With  respect  to  the  management  of  estates,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  est^es  of  the  large  or  small  proprietors,  or  those  who  are  resident  or  absent  in  the 
district  ?~ There  is  a great  difference  in  regard  to  the  management  of  estates ; on  the 
estate  where  there  is  a person  constantly  going  among  the  tenants  and  showing  them  how 
to  farm  in  a proper  m^ner,  I would  say  that  that  estate  is  better  for  the  tenants  than  where 
there  was  no  such  thing,  and  where  the  agent  just  came  and  received  the  rent,  and  went 
away  again. 

79.  Are  there  many  estates  so  situate,  having  an  agent  merely  comint?  to  receive  the  rent, 

and  pin^away_?_The  estates  in  our  neighbourhood  are  generally  hold  by  a very  few 
people.  There  is  one  estate  held  in  that  way  I speak  of,  by  an  agricultural  steward  going 
about.  I do  not  know  any  other.  '' 

80. _  Are  the  agents  generally  resident  or  non-resident  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted^’— They  are  non-resident.  There  is  only  one  agent  resident;  but  they  are  not 
very  far-off,  not  more  than  may  be  a day’s  drive  or  so  ; but  the  other  man  is  living  on  the 
property. 
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, -81.  Aretliereanyfeesonenforcmgrentoroncpaiitm»l,a,p,!>  v».  ti 

toes  £2  2*.  The  agent  generally  ™ts  £2  2«* for  th°e  lignatnrell  the  lejf  go^rally  wthM„cI,,  184. 

r Ae?^^e‘p:ytr%he  atampe.  - 

8*1-  wa  ^ . 

should  you  say  ?— Our  county  cess  is  generally  abrnt  Is  an  acre  hSf  ve**'l  ®™eral, 

would  be  the  arerage  of  it  in  the  year  ’ i about  2s.  dd. 

85.  What  should  you  say  was  the  value  of  the  acre  ?— Tlio  avei-io'e  T .n  la  , , ' 

be  about  25s.  « . a uc  ai  ei  age,  1 should  say,  would 

86.  How  IS  it  applotted,  and  how  is  theaunount  made  known 2 It  is  annloltpU  n i 

amlotters  to  each  townlaud,  generally;  and  those  applotters  are  appefotTif S t 

wluoh  IS  held  to  assess  the  payers.  The  collector  of  the  county  00^0“™  tW  « f?’ 
upon  each  townland,  or  upon  the  barony,  and  that  is  divided  mja  the  El  l a “ 

Hat  applotment  is  made  by  those  two  applotters,  and  given  to  the  collectorwh ‘ 
person  in  that  townland,  and  what  each  person  is  to  pay.  ^ names  each 

87.  What  proportion  has  the  poor  rate  borne  to  til  rent  in  each  year  9 I em,M  r 

that,  because  we  hare  no  rate  this  year.  5 • -i  could  not  say 

88.  When  is_  the  landlord’s  proportion  usually  allowed  ?_When  thev  rh.  illr^w  •+  v • 

allowed  at  the  time  they  pay  their  rent.  allow  it,  it  is 

89.  Is  it  not  allowed  in  every  case  ? No. 

90.  In  what  cases  is  it  withheld  ? — There  is  an  Inr  c-wir.  i i 

not  aOow  any  poor  rates.  "^here  they  will 

91.  Under  what  pretence  is  that  ? That  dead  half  a'pc,,.  T +r,]yi  ,r«,  ^ • 

in  the  country  ; and  they  say  when  they  pay  up  the  dLd  hllly  ei  they  will  Sow  H ^ 

leiem^nn^"  fte1,o7r: 

tkepooirntes  were  Jt  at  ft“t  toe  sttk 

tie  poor  rates  woiild  be.  « in  it  that  I was  to  pay  whatever 

m/LffloTo?  “"S*’  I mniit  oitor  fall  ont  with 

9o.  Are  there  any  others  that  you  know  of  ?-No,  I do  not  know  of  any  others 
96.  fo  this  property  about  Kilmoroy  an  extensive  one  ?_No,  it  is  not 
ptoipdfy^  nne  principally  on  small  properties  ?_Yes, 

Vest  ;:n?“‘ 

cen  “lton°  S"  ='=’'“*7-*™  P”  cent.,  or  the  whole  ?- We  liave  just  twenty-ive  per 

Terj  high  at  present  means  of  enabling  them  to  pay  their  rents.  Eents  are 

rtetL^tL^ferm  ^*Md‘b°  *cnU  be  required  to  do  it  equally  in  all  cases, 

would  give  more  for  a faimtof  d »c  nt  will  ?_With  regard  to  a farm  hold  at  will,  I 
gel  the  beneit  by  tot  mems 

draimeg  upon^thrteSnIa?wili™tob'^  *b  charge  in  that  case,  any  portion  of  the  cost  of 
would  be  mch  more™  “--‘““'y  i ‘1“  1““=! 

ilt.  Hare  lcnw»?-Yes,  certainly. 

W no  other .'^  ” ®“SSeotion  relative  to  that  subject  or  the  county  cess  ’—No,  I 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

1-  "lyhere  1 • Croane,  sworn  and  exaniiuod.  yg_ 

of  Ai'inagh.  ^ i^Gside  . At  Deny  Iim,  in  the  barony  of  Oneilland  West,  in  the  county  Robert  Croane, 

3-  What  occupation  ? — A linen  manufacturer, 

acquainted  ?— It  k a vtll  1.  S?»eral  description  of  the  district  Tiuth  which  you  are 
population.  ^ ^ ^ distuct  m the  neighbourhood  where  I live,— a very  thici 

5-  teqnmiv  I 

^ y . Porty-six  acres.  I have  land  under  two  landlords. 
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9.(ith  Match.  1844.  6 Does  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  afford  opportunities  for  «ny  extensive 

and  remunerative  improvements,  such  as  draimng  or  reclaumng  waste  land  ?— Yes,  it  does 

as  much  so  as  any  part  in  Ii-eland ; and  I will  state  my  reasons  for  saying  so.  It  is  overflowed 
Mr.  Robert  Croane.  g^gg  gf  Lough  Neagh  ; and  when  the  lough  flDs,  the  water  flows 

back  past  my  place,  over  a large  district  of  eoymtry.  It  is  a most  ruinous  thing  to  the 
tenants  ; and  it  has  been  often  talked  of  remedying  it,  and  brought  before  the  government, 
but  not  carried  into  operation,  by  lowering  down  the  lough  to  the  summer  level. 

7 T^at  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  that  district ; is  it  improving  ol-  otherwise  ?—I 
tbln'k  not ; and  I think  this  is  the  reason  of  it.  It  would  improve  very  m.uch._  There  is 
every  opportunity  for  improvement,  if  the  water  was  taken  off  it ; but  I believe  m general, 
the  small  farmers  have  more  dependence  upon  the  linen  trade  than  any  thing  else,  in  my 
country.  There  is  no  class  of  people  in  the  world  more  depending  upon  the  linen  trade 
than  in  my  part  of  the  country.  r 

8.  What  may  be  the  average  size  of  the  farms  ? — They  are  from  four  to  ten  acres,  I think. 

9.  Is  it  a tillage  country  ?— Tes,  it  is. 

10.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  cultui-e  ; are  there  any  green  crops  mtroduced  ?— Not  so 
much  ; there  is  not  much  cattle  fed  there. 

11.  Are  there  any  grazing  farms  ?— Yes,  there  are ; but  they  are  greatly  lost  by  the  wafer. 
There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  overflowed  by  this  lough.  Last  year,  there 
was  a great  loss  of  property  in  consequence. 

12.  Axe  any  farms  held  in  joint  tenancy '? — ^V ery  few. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed;  is  it  by  private  contract,  or  proposal,  or 
valuation  ?— -By  contract  between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  Rents  axe  not  high  ; the  people 
complain  more  of  their  inability  to  eai-n  money  by  their  trade  than  paying  their  rent. 

14.  What  would  you  say  was  the  usual  average  rent  of  the  first  quality  of  land  ?— About 

£l  the  English  acre.  , , t, 

15  What  the  inferior  ?— There  is  not  much  under  £1.  I know  very  httle  under  f 1. 

1 e!  Do  you  know  of  any  over  £1  ?— No  ; I think  that  is  about  the  average.  There  may 
he  some  a little  over  and  some  a little  under. 

1 7.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  usually  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — About  one- 
third  added  to  the  poor  law  valuation  would  make  the  difference. 

18.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Ordnance  valuation  ? — No. 

19.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  valuation  and  the  rent  ? — One-tliird,  I beheve ; 

it  comes  very  near  that  sum.  , , o ttt, 

20.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  rent  usually  demanded  ?— When  there  is  a year's 
rent  due,  they  generally  call  for  half  a year’s  rent. 

21.  Is  it  usually  paid  in  cash  or  by  bOl  ? — In  cash. 

22.  Axe  the  tenants  dependent  on  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  '?— Too  much  so. 

23.  What  rate  of  interest  is  charged  ?— I could  not  make  a proper  calculation  of  the  rate 
of  interest  of  the  loan  fund ; but  it  is  very  plain  to  be  seen,  from  the  mode  they  have  of 
taldng  the  money.  They  take  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  just  at  the  fii-st ; they  give  19s. 
for  £1,  at  the  first ; and  then  they  pay  it  in  weekly  agam. 

24.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  people  dependent  upon  these  loan  funds ; is  it  improving 
or  getting  worse  ?— Getting  worse.  I tlfink  it  is  luining  the  country.  I have  a good  deal 
of  experience  of  that.  I have  a good  many  of  them  working  for  me  that  I know.  _ 

25.  How  do  they  generally  pay  their  instalments  ? — Some  of  them  will  weave  night  and 
day  to  get  their  web  home,  that  they  may  get  the  money  to  pay  it ; and  others  that  are  uot 
that  way  employed,  some  of  them  I have  known  to  sell  very  small  trifles,  and  run  to  payit. 
They  lose  much  time  running  every  week  to  pay  it. 

26.  Are  they  also  much  dependent  upon  local  usurers? — A good  deal,  but  not  so  much 
as  upon  the  loan  fund.  The  loan  fund  has  relieved  them  a good  deal  from  that._ 

27.  Do  the  local  usurers  charge  a higher  rate  of  interest  ?— If  it  is  a small  sum,  it  is  some- 
times at  a very  high  rate. 

28.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  the  tenants  ? — By  process. 

29.  Ax-e  ai-rears  of  rent  kept  long  standing  over  the  tenants  ? — No. 

30.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  generally  in  fid!  or  on  account  ? — In  full,  as  fei-  as  I know. 
The  landlords  do  not  Hke  to  take  the  rent  except  there  is  a full  payment. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  under  the  proprietors  or  middlemen  ?— Under  the 
proprietors,  for  the  most  part.  The  middleman  is  mostly  done  away  with. 

32.  Which  class  of  tenants  appear  best  off ; those  under  the  head  landlord  or  those  under 

the  middleman  ? — Those  under  the  head  landlord  arc  best  off.  _ nr  f f 

33.  Do  the  tenants  in  your  neighboxu-hood  generally  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ? Mos  o 
them  at  will.  The  property  I live  on  is  a good  deal  of  it  by  lease.  I live  under  Colonel 

, Verner,  and  have  land  also  from  Lord  Chaiieraont.  .... 

34.  in  what  class  do  you  perceive  the  greatest  improvement ; those  who  hold  at  xm  o 
by  lease  ? — Those  who  hold  at  lease  any  where  will  take  an  interest  in  the  place,  and  im- 
prove more  than  where  they  have  not  an  interest  in  it. 

35.  Do  you  perceive  that  practical  effect  ? — I do.  I thinlc  if  the  people  had  good  lease 

the  country  would  improve  far  more.  , 

36.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  obtain  leases? — I have  not  heM 

of  that  lately ; for  some  time  past  they  were  not  anxious  for  leases,  as  things  were  get  g 
lower,  they  were  ready  to  quit  at  any  thing.  , 

37.  Are  the  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood  effected  generally  by  the  landLard,  or  tn 
tenant,  or  both  together? — Any  improvement  that  is  made,  the  tenant  makes  it. 
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38  Is  the  tenant^riglit,  or  the  sale  of  good-will,  common  in  your  neighbourhood  ; is  it 
„co<TUsed  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

39°  Do  the'  landlords  permit  it?— Yes  ; m times  past  they  have  allowed  it  to  be  done, 
toth  bord  Charlemont  and  Colonel  Verner. 

40.  Do  they  permit  it  now  or  not  ?— I have  not  heard  of  any  stop  to  making  sales  yet. 
4l'  What  is  the  usual  value  of  it  compared  with  a year’s  rent,  or  by  the  acre  ?— If  there 

is  land  to  sell  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  would  not  sell  so  weE  as  it  has  done  in  times  past 
I think  the  value  of  land  is  decreasing. 

42,  What  may  it  be  by  the  acre  upon  a free  sale  ?— I think  a farm  with  ten  acres,  if  there 
ffas  a sale  made  of  it,  would  seU  perhaps  for  £5  an  acre  ; but  that  is  not  the  real  value  of  it. 
But  the  population  in  my  country  is  so  great,  the  people  wiE,  for  accommodation  or  conve- 
nience, give  more  than  it  is  really  worth;  for  land  is  not  worth  more  than  the  rent  at  present. 

43,  Does  land  held  under  lease  bring  a larger  amount  of  tenant-right  tlian  if  held  at 
TyiU  ?— Yes ; if  the  interest  in  a lease  was  to  be  sold  it  would. 

44,  Ill  the  case  to  which  you  allude,  how  much  would  be  given  under  a lease,  if  £5  an 
acre  was  given  for  a tenaucy-at-wiE  ? — I think  they  would  give  about  one-third  more. 

45,  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  taken  place  in  your  neighbourhood  ? No. 

46,  Have  any  persons  been  ejected,  or  removed  from  their  farms  ?— No. 

41.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  at  present  ? — It  is  very  low. 

48.  Ai-e  there  any  large  fai-mers  ? — No  ; they  are  very  poor. 

49.  Have  you  any  distinct  class  of  labourers  ?— No,  we  have  not ; the  people  in  my 
neighbourhood  are  ^ weavers.  If  it  was  not  for  the  weaving,  bad  as  it  is,  and  they  have 
been  very  poorly  remunerated  for  their  weaving,  they  would  be  badly  off. 

50.  Does  the  system  of  con-acre  prevail  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— No ; the  people  have 
80  little  means,  they  camiot  afford  to  do  it. 

51.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— No. 

52.  Do  you  perceive  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates,  where  the  proprietors 
are  absentees,  and  where  they  are  resident  ?— The  people  would  like  to  have  them  resident; 
they  think  it  much  better  to  have  them  at  home. 

63.  Is  that  from  actually  perceiving  there  is  an  advantage  ?— It  is  thought  to  be  an 
advantage  to  the  country. 

54.  Is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  improving  or  not  ?— No,  I think  not.  I 
tbink  the  country  would  be  improved,  if  Lough  Neagh  was  improved. 

55.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice, 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess,  and  other 
burdens  faUing  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due  reo'ard 
to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soit,  to 
extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant?— I tlunk  that  the  county  cess  might  be  a good  deal  remedied. 

56.  What  would  you  propose  ? — There  is  no  money  that  the  people  pay  with  more 
cbeeifdness  than  the  county  cess  ; most  of  it  is  appEed  to  useful  purposes  on  the  roads  ; 
but  still  tliey  consider  it  very  high. 

57.  Eow would  you  propose  to  reduce  it? — I think  there  are  a great  many  salaries  con- 
nected with  it  that  miglit  be  a great  deal  lowered. 

58.  Have  you  any  odier  suggestion  to  make  ? — No. 

tbe^  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  bear  to  the  rent  in  your  country  ? — It  is  \M.  in 

60.  WJien  does  the  landlord  allow  his  share  of  it  ?— At  the  time  of  paying  the  rent. 

1,  Do  m landlords  aEow  their  share  of  it  ? — As  far  as  I know,  they  do  ; they  give  credit 
^ *‘®ot.  With  respect  to  the  loan  fund,  I wEl  make  another  observation  ; and 
teat  18,  that  there  ai-e  none  who  have  got  into  the  loan  fund  who  are  not  getting  worse. 

[ The  witness  ioithdrew.~^ 


Mr.  Nathaniel  Greer,  sworn  and  examined. 

tbe'eo^tvcei^^^'  mEler,  high  constable,  and  coEectorof 

comty^of  Anna  ^ — Upon  the  townland  of  Ballynahinch,  near  EichhiE,  in  the 

T extent  or  population  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ^ 

4 PnncipaUy  acquainted  with  the  barony  of  OneiEand  West,  in  this  county. 

If  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? 

dcDse'  57,549  statute  acres;  the  land  is  in  general  good.  The  population  is 

Bvinir  ton!  twenty-three  towalands  adjoining  where  I live,  there  are  874  occu- 

n ! I Mmty  cess,  on  9,250  acres,  wMch  wfll  be  about  ten  acres  and 

5 m P^pcipal  tenant.  * 

better.*  of  land  do  you  hold  in  your  own  hands?— I hold  100  acres,  or  rather 

agriculture  in  the  district ; is  it  improving  or  otherwise?— It  is 

“gdar  ?— It  is  improving  by  attention  being  paid  to  dfainage  and  a more 

8 Wh  t ^ of  crops  than  formerly. 

district.  are  principaEy-used? — Animaraud  lime  are  the  principal  used  in  t.lila 

3K 


20th  March,  1844. 

78. 

Mr.  Robert  Croane. 


79. 

r.  Nath.  Greer  . 
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^Oih March,  1844.  9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies? — Farming  societies  have  been  long  establish  a 

with  good  effect.  I am  sorry  to  say  we  have  no  agricultural  schools. 

10.  'VVhat  is  the  average  size  of  the  farms? — The  average  size  will  be  about  to 
. r.  atb.  Greer,  making  an  allowance  for  half  an  acre  for  cottiers’ houses. 

11.  What  is  the  mode  of  culture? — The  general  mode  of  culture  is  raising  potato 
turnips,  wheat,  Fax,  and  oats,  and  clover,  tvith  aitificial  grasses. 

12.  Are  they  raised  in  any  rotation? — Not  regularly,  but  upon  some  estates  the 

it  is  a good  deal  so  on  the  estate  on  which  I live — Lord  Gosford’s  estate.  ^ 

13.  Is  there  much  house-feeding  of  cattle? — House-feeding  is  increasing. 

14.  Has  this  improvement  in  drainage  and  rotation  of  crops  had  any  effect  uuo 
demand  for  labour? — The  improvement  in  tillage  increases  the  demand  for  labour^ 

15.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  joint  tenancy? — Yes,  there  are. 

16.  Wliat  is  the  condition  of  those  farms  compared  with  those  which  are  not  so  held’ 

I should  think  those  who  hold  singly  are  much  better  off. 

17.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed;  is  it  by  contract,  proposal,  orbvv  1 

tion  ? — By  contract,  of  course ; the  estates  are  valued  generally.  ’ ^ 

18.  Is  it  a gross  sum? — It  is  valued  by  the  acre. 

1 9.  What  class  of  people  are  employed  in  valuing  ? — They  are  usually  land  sun'eyors 

20.  What  is  the  usual  average  rent  of  land  of  different  qualities ; for  instance  of  thefi' 

quahty  ? — The  usual  letting  value  under  the  principal  landlords  is  from  25i.  to  20a  die  sta- 
tute acre;  but  some  land  is  let  a great  deal  higher,  and  especially  by  middlemen  hut  I 
speak  of  the  principal  landlords.  ‘ 

21.  What  would  you  say  for  the  inferior  qualities  of  land  ? — This  I call  the  general  ave- 
rage of  the  country  I am  acquainted  with,  averaging  the  whole  of  it.  There  is  some  land 
let  a gi'eat  deal  higher  than  this,  but  not  by  the  principal  landlords. 

22.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  usually  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? Itisnearlv 

equal,  I think.  ^ 

23.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation?. — Yes,  a httle. 

24.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  that  ? — I think  it  is  twenty-five  per  cent  over 
Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation. 

25.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  rent  usually  demanded  ? — It  is  May  and  November 
that  the  rent  falls  due ; and  the  November  rent  generally  lies  over  to  January,  unless  in 
cheap  leases  on  perpetuity,  where  it  is  generally  paid  up  to  the  day. 

26.  Is  the  rent  usually  demanded  in  November? — It  is  not  generally.  The  estates  differ 
very  much  in  my  neighbourhood  ; there  are  some  who  alloAV  a dead  half-yeai-’s  rent  to  lie 
over,  while  others  call  upon  them  up  to  the  day. 

27.  Which  is  the  more  common  practice  ? — The  more  common  practice  is  for  a dead  half- 
year,  unless  where  there  ai-e  perpetuities  and  cheap  leases  ; they  arc  generally  paid  up  to 
the  day. 

28.  Is  the  rent  generally  paid  in  cash  or  by  bill? — ^Rent  is  always  in  this  couutiy  paid 
by  cash. 

29.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  tire  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  ? — Some  tenants  resort 
to  the  loan  fund,  and  some  to  the  usm-er,  but  not  in  general;  nor  does  this  class  of  tenants 
hold  out  long. 

30.  What  interest  is  charged  ?_I  do  not  know  what  interest  they  pay;  in  the  case  of 
loan  funds  it  is  well  known. 

31.  In  the  case  of  usui-ers? — I cannot  say. 

32.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  resorting  to  the  loan  fund  upon  the  agricultural  popular 
tion? — It  is  the  poorer  class  who  resort  to  the  loan  fund ; and  1 am  afraid  it  is  not  doing 
them  good.  I have  been  a director  in  a loan  fund  myself,  and  I withdrew  from  it.  I did 
not  tliink  that  the  country  was  improving  by  it  myself. 

33.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — The  usual  mode 
of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  is  by  civil  bill  process,  and  ejectment  process,  and 
distraint. 

34.  What  is  the  more  usual  mode  adopted  ? — I think  the  more  usual  is  by  civil  bill  pro- 
cess and  ejectment,  latterly. 

35.  Are  arrears  of  long-standing  held  over  against  tenants  ? — I do  not  Icnow  that 
any  principal  landlord  is  in  the  habit  of  allowing  rent  to  remain  more  than  a couple  of 
years. 

36.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — They  iue 
generally  given  for  particular  gales. 

37.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  under  the  head  landlord  or  under  middlemen  ? — The 
large  farmers  hold,  in  the  district  where  I live,  under  the  head  landlord.  There  ares 
good  many  middlemen  in  the  barony  of  Oneilland  West. 

• 38.  What  18  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  under  each  of  those  classes  of  land- 

1 • ^ relative  condition  of  the  tenants  is  much  in  favour  of  those  hving  under  the 

chict  landlords. 

39.  Is  there  any  property  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No. 

40.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — It  is  generally  for  three  lives  or 
tlnrty-one  years  the  old  leases.  Leases  are  not  given  so  freely  now  as  they  have  been. 

41.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  reason  of  that  ?— I cannot  say. 

T understand  that  the  generality  of  tenants  in  your  neighbourhood  hold  by 
lease  ? — Yes,  by  lease.  There  are  some  new  leases. 

43.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  leases,  and  how  are  they  enforced  ?— The  usual 
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ditches  with  quickset.  . 

44.  Are  there  any  covenants  against  subletting  ?— Tes  ; the  new  leases  are  all  against  it 

45.  What  difference  do  you  perceive  m the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants,  who  hold 
at  will  and  who  hold  by  lease,  to  the  imp-ovement  of  their  farms  ?— I consider  there  is 
a Tast  difference  m the  persons  holding  by  lease. 

46.  In  favour  of  the  leaseholder  ? — Yes. 

4t!  Do  you  perceive  that  they  improve  more  than  those  who  hold  at  will?_Yes 

48.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  obtain  leases  ?— Yes  I tLinV  there 

is,  The  usual  covenants  are  the  payment  of  rent,  receivers’  fees,  and  keeping  the  nlaee 
in  proper  order.  The  covenants  are  enforced  by  civil  bill  or  ejectment.  ^ 

49.  Have  you  known  of  any  proceedings  in  that  way  taken  to  enforce  them  ?— I cannot 

ay  I liave  known  proceedings  taken  for  breach  of  covenants  in  my  neighbourhood  • I mav 
have  heard  of  them.  ’ J 

50.  What  is  the  uatm-e  of  the  covenants  as  to  receivers’  fees  ?— It  is  generaHy  mentioned 
in  drawing  a lease,  you  are  to  pay  one  shiHing  in  the  pound  for  receivers’  fees  • it  is  so  in 
old  leases.  It  all  makes  up  the  rent  in  fact. 

61.  Are  those  covenants  usual  at  present?— I cannot  say.  I should  suppose  that  they 
are;  but  I could  not  take  upon  myself  to  say.  •' 

52.  Are  pennanent  impi-ovements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  iointlv  9— Thpv 

are  efiected  by  the  tenant.  •>  J ■ y 

53.  Are  any  aDowances  made  by  the  landlord  ?— No ; I do  not  know  of  any. 

54.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  tenure  upon  permanent  improvements  ? I consider  that 

the  effect  of  the  tenure  upon  permanent  improvements  is,  that  it  encourages  the  tenant  to 
improve ; ivta-eas,  on  the  contraiy,  when  he  is  tensnt-at-wffl,  he  has  no  enoonragement  to 

55.  Ton  say  that  the  improTeineufs  are  generally  effected  hy  the  tenant  ?_Ycs 

56.  Hare  yon  any  account  of  the  costs  of  any  improvements,  or  a return  of  the  profit 
fct  ta  resdted  from  them  ?-With  respect  to  drainage,  the  most  effectual  and  permLnt 

f tte  cost  of  which  wfll 

be  abont  5d.  the  Imh  perch  where  the  stones  are  plenty.  There  are  various  calculations  as  to 
be  return  of  profit  winch  must  inevatably,  in  the  end,  tend  to  the  landlord’s  interest  • hut 
the  cost  18  too  great  for  the  tenant  to  bear  without  the  assistance  of  the  landlord 
5?.  Have  yon  made  any  computation  how  much  it  is  by  the  acre  ?-Some  giwnd  wiU 
— mnc  i more  draimng  than  others  i some  people  drain  at  twenty-one  feet  distan” 

I do  not  think  that  all  ground  requires  it.  Some  groniid  may  require  more.  Draining  would 
.hays  nicrease  the  demand  for  labour.  Permanent  improvements  might  also  hfw 
Sd“tdtem4r‘“‘“‘  -rshes.lnd  straightening 

68.  Is  the  sde  of  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  join-  district  ?~The  tenant-right  or  ' 

Sig  onf°°‘^’"'‘^’  ™ district.  The  purchase-money  is  paid  to  the®  enant 

59.  Is  it  recognised  hy  tho  landlord  ?-Tes.  The  effect  is,  that  the  pm-chaser  in  a few 
yem  is  obliged  to  seH  to  some  other  in  the  same  way  ^ 

amn'To"®  price  does  not  all  olopend  upon 

lalueper  acie,  moio  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  landlord.  Tho  value  is  on  the 
rease,^  as  the  majonty  of  this  hind  of  pm-ehasers  have  to  borrow  the  moZ  ■ aS  as 
I bare  said  before,  they  are  in  a short  time  obliged  to  soU  out  ^ ’ ’ 

»metlfingf„rX  teLtiigh^^^^  ‘'“'’5'  ““o'" 

Thf ieSSta  sSS"  *!' n ^'’i  got  so  high  as  to  be  hijurious  ?- 

e tenaiit-right  seUs  beyond  its  value  under  many  landlords. 

tbi  counTiy.^'’™  consolidation  of  farms  hi  your  neighbomiood  ?— Not  much  in 

.a“inSe“ *T"^  “'■*  “ “ “‘>joio”g 

prevalent.  ^ i^iich  in  my  neighboui-hood  ; there  is  some,  but  it  is  not 

tamed  out  on  those  occasions ?-Dpon  the  estate 

wayg-No.  I do  net 

bestarn-rdlr  “™od  on?-It  has  not 

»«cy  al  a ralrcnt  the  obift  r tabletting,  to  make 

V family  and  not  h!w  subividang  was,  generally,  where  a man,  having  a 

fat  amongst  them-  -ind  tlf  f to  provide  bettor  for  them,  was  obliged  to  divide  his 
> fatly  to  subdivide  the  ^ P‘>''0>^*T-  I‘  generally  injures 

V it  ‘tea  tmacS  the  landlords  ?-No,  it  is  not  permitted 

69.  Are  vr,,r,„  , practised  where  there  are  old  leases. 

« the  only  tht  rstoXt“®  “ *0 

at  IS  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  m your  district  ?— There  are  but  few  large 

3K2 
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iQih  ^JaTch,  1844.  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood,  some  of  whom  lire  comfortably  and  independent,  haw 

cheap  takes  or  perpetuities,  though  appai-ently  not  iucreasing  iu  wealth.  The  small  tenant  ^ 

are  not  so  well  oif  as  formerly,  when  the  manufacture  of  Hnen  was  carried  on  by  Bpinni”^ 
Ml-  Nath,  Greer,  weaving  in  their  own  families,  which  is  now  done,  especially  the  spinning  departt^f 
in  the  large  manufactories. 

71.  Are  the  labourers  improving  ? — The  condition  of  the  labourers  cannot  be  sad  to  h 
good ; yet  their  wages  are  fully  as  high  as  farmers  can  afford  to  pay,  which,  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  is  about  Is.  a day. 

72.  Is  the  capital  of  the  farmers  sufficient  for  theh  operations  ? — Their  capital  is  alto 
gether  insufficient  for  the  operations  that  should  be  performed. 

73.  Is  the  acreable  rent  on  the  small  tenantry  greater  than  that  upon  the  large  ?— The 
acreahle  rent  upon  the  smaller  tenantry  is  higher  than  upon  the  large  farms,  especially  undef 
the  middlemen  ; it  is  usually  paid  in  cash. 

74.  By  what  means  ai-e  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ? Children 

are  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents,  if  they  have  any  property,  by  the  executors  • 
if  they  have  not,  they  ai-e  sent  to  the  poor-house.  ’ 

75.  Under  what  class  do  the  lahom-ers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — They  usually  hold 
under  farmers,  by  whom  they  are  built  and  kept  in  repair. 

76.  What  is  their  usual  tenure  ? — From  year  to  year,  or  week  to  week. 

77.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  paid  ? — Usually  in  labour ; seldom  in  cash'  it 
must  he  in  labour. 

78.  Is  any  land  given  with  the  cottages  ? — From  an  acre  to  a rood,  generally,  with  the 
cottages. 

79.  What  is  the  usual  chai-ge  for  that  house  and  land  ? — From  £2  to  £4,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  house  and  the  garden. 

80.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail? — The  con-acre  system  does  not  prevail  to  any 
great  extent  here. 

81.  When  it  does  prevail,  what  is  the  usual  rate  of  it  ? — We  do  not  know  any  thing  about 
it,  except  for  setting  potatoes. 

82.  What  is  charged  for  it  ? — The  rate  of  manui'cd  ground  with  animal  manure,  is  from 
30s.  to  40s.  a rood,  made  ready  for  the  seed. 

83.  Is  that  the  statute  acre  ? — Yes  ; hut  40s.  is  very  high,  I have  not  known  it  given  for 
some  time.  There  is  another  kind  of  con-acre  land,  which  is  ground  let  to  people  for  their 
manure,  which  they  prepare  themselves,  and  that  is  let  fi-om  5s.  to  10s.  a rood,  according 
to  the  quality. 

84.  How  is  payment  generally  recovered  ? — Payment  is  sometimes  made  before  the  pota- 
toes are  taken  off ; but  the  general  way  it  is  paid  is  by  labouring  work. 

85.  Can  employment  he  obtained,  and  what  is  the  rate  of  wages  ? — Labourers  do  not 
appear  to  be  too  plenty ; the  wages  are  Is.  a day. 

86.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district? — There  have  been  few 
agrarian  outrages ; however,  I have  got  notice  of  one,  as  high  constable  -for  the  barony  of 
Oneilland  West,  committed  on  the  night  of  the  1st  or  mormng  of  the  2nd  March,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loughgall,  damages  laid  at  £30. 

87.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ? — I cannot  say  what  caused  it. 

88.  Was  it  for  burning  ? — Yes,  for  burning. 

89.  Do  you  perceive  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates,  where  the  proprietor 
is  resident  or  absentee  ? — There  is  the  greatest  difference  imaginable  in  the  management  of 
estates  of  different  classes ; for  example,  where  the  landlord  is  an  absentee,  and  the  agent 
is  non-resident,  you  will,  inevitably,  find  the  land  out  of  order,  the  houses  out  of  repair, 
and  the  appurtenances  getting  worse ; whereas,  we  find  the  tenants  prospering  where  we 
have  a resident  landlord,  and  more  especially,  a resident  agent,  whose  principal  duty  not 
only  lies  in  collecting  the  rents,  hut  whose  duty  should  he  to  lead  the  tenantry  uito  a better 
system  of  agriculture,  by  introducing  and  assisting  to  inti'oduce  a regular  system  of  cropping, 
especially  green-cropping  and  house-feeding,  whereby  they  wiU  be  enabled  to  improve 
their  holdings,  and  give  them  less  trouble  at  the  gale  day. 

90.  Are  there  any  fees  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  granting  leases  ? — I do  not 
know  of  any  fees,  more  than  are  contained  in  the  lease,  charged  on  collecting  the  rent. 

91.  Any  fee  on  granting  leases  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  fee  on  granting  leases. 

92.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  on  farms  ?• — November. 

93.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  government  valuation  ? — Tbe  pro- 
portion that  the  county  cess  bears  is  as  two  is  to  twenty,  per  annum. 

94.  Two  shillings  in  the  pound? — Yes,  on  the  letting  value  of  the  neighbourhood, and 
the  poor  law  valuation  is  neaiiy  the  letting  value  ; the  government  valuation  is  under  ii 

95.  How  is  it  applotted  ? — The  county  cess  is  applotted  first  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  on  the  different  baronies,  after  which  he  issues  his  warrant  to  the  high  constables 
of  each  barony,  who,  in  their  turn,  serve  notice  on  the  churchwardens  to  call  a meeting  of 
the  vestry,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  two  or  more  applottcrs  for  each  townlaiid  in  said 
parish,  who  ai-e  obliged  to  applet  the  cess  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  townland,  and  beep  » 
hook  of  the  applotments  for  the  inspection  of  the  public  ; and  they  have  to  swear  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  applotment  before  the  magistrates,  and  for  all  tliis  trouble  the  grand  juiT  ® 
Armagh  will  not  allow  the  applotters  to  charge  a fraction,  which  is  a means  of  creating 
a . great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  collectors  in  getting  applotments. 

96.  Is  not  the  act  of  Parliament  imperative  that  the  grand  jury  cannot  allow  them 
fees  ? — There  is  an  old  act  that  allows  fees  to  the  applotters. 
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97.  you  ley  nnte  ^ act ; or  do  you  levy  under  the  new  act,  which  does  not 

allow  the  applottere  fees  ?^It  is  m>der  the  new  act  we  work ; hut  the  new  act  says  that 
nothing  m tlus  act  sliould  do  away  with  the  old  act.  ^ 

98.  Does  the  treasurer’s  warrant  specify  the  sum  to  be  levied  off  each  haronv  or  off  each 
townland  ?— It  specifles  the  sum  to  be  levied  off  each  parish  or  district  of  land^  and  that  is 
to  he  subdivided  by  the  high  constable,  or  two  or  more  applotters  appointed  for  the  dSriot 
The  comity  cess  is  levied  immediately  before,  and  paid  in  to  the  treasurer  on  the  first  day 
of  each  spring  and  summer  assises,  for  the  coUectiug  of  which  the  grand  imw  have  cut  do,^ 
the  fees  in  the  barony  of  Oneillaiid  West  to  6d.  iiAhe  pound,  wllch  is&  t«  Ht  le 

the  risk  and  responsibihty  attached  to  the  situation.  ^ 

99.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  hoar  to  the  rent?— It  varies  much  in  each 

division  of  the  union,  according  to  the  number  of  the  poor  sent  in.  The  landlord’s  nortlon 
18  usually  allowed  m payment  of  the  next  rent  after  the  rate.  poiuon 

100.  Do  you  know  any  instances  where  it  is  not  allowed  at  aU  ?— I hare  heard  of  a good 

man)'.  ° 

101.  Was  that  the  case  of  a tenant-at-will  or  one  holding  under  a lease  ^ I think  it  waa 

a tenant-at-wiU. 

102.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  on  the  land- 
lord cannot  see  any  difference  to  the  tenant  by  placing  tlie  rent-charge  oh  the  landlord- 
for  instance  I pay  rent- Jarge  to  two  landlords,  and  I pay  rent-charge  or  tithe  to  the  rector 
and  It  would  take  a better  calculator  than  I am  to  teU  which  of  them  takes  the 

sum  out  of  my  pocket.  Skcaiicsi, 

103.  Is  It  not  a.  grcut  rehef  to  the  tenantry,  in  general,  the  not  having  a separate  ooHeetor 
coming  m at  another  time  to  col  ect  the  rent-charge  ?-I  do  not  see  the  least  difference 

I flunk  I am  as  well  treated  by  the  rector  as  by  my  landlords  when  I pay  my  rent  I nav 

tmntM&g  perpetuity,  it  is  chirged  direct  on  the 

^ 104.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
m respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  m Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other 
burdens  faUmg  respeetivoly  on  laudlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  hayiig  due  re- 
prd  to  tlie  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
to  estend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  ?— The  rent-chaige,  in  whatever  shape  or  form,  is  a heartfelt  grievance  to  a great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  should  be  paid,  not  in  name,  bm  in  reality,  hj  the 
landed  proprietpis,  or  by  the  sale  of  church  property,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  prLeut 
incumbents  rights,  or  by  some  such  other  means  as  govormnent  might  devise.  The'couutv 
cess  IS  what  comes  next  under  my  consideration.  There  is  no  pubhc  money  paid  more  oheer^ 
My  than  county  coss,  and  with  reason;  for  invariably  the  most  part  is  paid  back  in  the 
locahty  m which  it  was  raised  for  the  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  and  pubhe  works.  At  the  same 
t me,  I consider  that  the  landlord  should  pay  one  half  and  the  tenant  the  other,  I would 
also  sugpt  that  the  landlord  should  pay  the  tenants  for  all  permanent  improvements 

to  he  t™,  ’"P”  “ a®  rent-charge  then  charged  separately 

to  the  tenants  ?— I am  not  aware  that  it  is.  I have  not  an  opportunity  of  knowinJ.  ^ 

now  leases. 

irti'  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  value  of  the  land  Yes 

108.  ihat  IS  the  system  winch  you  approve  of  ?— Yes,  that  is  tlie  system  I would  approve 
of,  if  you  could  come  to  that  with  the  old  leases.  approve 

lord  ih  e!i'^f  f injustice  in  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  a land- 

Th™  m 1 * 1!  J'-”’  *!“*  cOTcnanted  to  pay  it  ?- 

tie  in  S IT'  1 • T r shadi  of  iiijus- 

Mevet  tfoT  ,T“S  by  people  of  altogether  another  persuasion,  who  do  not  . 

Deiieve  m the  doctrines  that  they  receive  there. 

as  i nart’rf  T*  P“^ Proportion  of  tho  tithe 

questS  thl  fte/hTe  i„n?so  ’ ‘ ?-Tlr«e  is  no 

meats  u2,ri  asoortaining  the  amoimt  to  be  given  to  a tenant  for  the  improve- 

E Tr  1 ■ ufi  “PP”™?  y<»“'  plan  to  he  can-ied  out,  have  yon  formed  any  notion  how 
agit  TanviSl  f that  the  tenant  should  give  notice  to  the 

be  donrwSth  ^ ?TTf  ™P™™“r«r‘  1®  ™ going  *«  malie,  and  that  it  should 

mate  when  doin™  **“’ 

Bosi  it  ‘“‘1  not  consent  to  it,  what  would  yon  propose  then  ?— Sun- 

iould  iTat  liToT  Y g”“‘  ndrantagi  to  the  tenant,  L 

tened  it  wifhi  n *TT  iiT-'  “ ST“‘  ''"‘‘““P  *<=  tenant  should  be 

I I s wi  payment  for  that  improvement. 

wnld'brno  hT  pty®® the  judge  of  the  necessity  of  that  repair  ?— There 
‘lie  concern  two  respectable  men-neighbonrs,  who  knew  tho  state  of 

W iiameiTiet'dihTt^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ”P“  P-“»i 

all  cais  o°f  notloo,  to  bo  given  by  tho  tenant,  should  he  required  in 

most  fair  onirt  iniTTfl  “-Tnnproremonts  ?-I  think  it  would  bo  giving  both  ^fes  a 
lord  noticed  ^ ^ knowing  what  was  going  to  bo  done,  by  giving  the  agent  or  land- 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


20th  March,  1S44. 
Mr.  Nath.  Greer. 
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Thomas  "Eyre,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Benburb,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — I am  both  farmer  and  miller.  I have  corn  mills, 

3.  Your  residence  in  Tyrone  is  close  to  the  county  of  Annagh  ? — Yes;  the  river  divides 
them. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — I may  say  from 
Armagh  to  Dungannon,  but  principally  on  the  estate  upon  wliich  I reside.  The  property 
I live  on  belongs  to  Lord  Powerscourt.  It  is  altogether  in  the  parish  of  Clonfeaele. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district ; is  it  tillage  ? — Yes,  principally  tillage ; 
very  few  grazing  farms. 

6.  Is  it  very  populous  ? — I should  say  populous.  There  is  a good  deal  of  linen  manu- 
facture going  on. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars? — It  is 
improving,  decidedly,  in  draining ; and  I think  I may  say  from  the  farms  being  enlarged. 

8.  Is  there  any  improvement  as  to  the  rotation  of  crops  ? — I think  there  is  no  great  change. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — Principally  animal  and  lime.  We  have 
abundance  of  lime. 

10.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — None; 
nothing  of  the  Hnd. 

11.  In  what  respect  has  the  enlarging  of  the  farms  improved  the  state  of  agriculture  ?— 
I think  that  where  there  is  a large  farm,  instead  of  the  country  being  cut  up  in  small 
patches,  it  is  improved  by  it.  There  are  fewer  cabins  and  less  poverty. 

12.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture? — The  average  size 
of  the  farms  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Powerscourt  is  about  nine  acres,  and  1 should  think  that 
that  would  refer  to  other  properties  in  the  neighbourhood ; they  are  about  the  same. 

13.  Of  what  acre  do  you  speak? — The  English  acre. 

14.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  culture  ? — The  rotation  of  crops,  I should  say,  was  gene- 
rally potatoes,  and  flax  or  wheat  after,  then  oats. 

15.  Has  the  improvement  of  the  farms  had  much  effect  on  the  demand  for  laboui-? — I 
do  not  think  it  has ; no  great  deal,  I think. 

16.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common  or  joint  tenancy  ? — No  ; none  ataU. 

17.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  country ; is  it  by  private  contract  or  by 
valuation  ? — By  valuation. 

18.  What  is  the  class  of  persons  generally  employed  as  valuators? — Generally  people 
who  have  been  brought  up  to  it. 

19.  Is  it  a gross  rent  or  an  acreable  rent  which  is  fixed  ? — An  acreable  rent. 

20.  In  making  up  that  acreable  valuation,  are  you  aware  whether  any  rent  is  placed 
upon  the  roads  ? — Upon  some  properties,  I think,  in  a general  way  the  roads  are  measured 
and  charged  to  the  tenant.  In  some  few  instances  they  are  not. 

21.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  lands  of  different  qualities ; what  is  the 
usual  rent  of  the  best  land  ? — The  best  land  probably  is  255. 

22.  What  should  you  say  of  the  second  cla^  ? — On  Lord  Powcrscourt’s  property,  which 
I was  inquiring  about  particularly  last  night,  tlic  average  is  1 65.  T\d. ; and  I think  we  may 
call  that  the  average  quality  of  land.  I should  say  that  the  other  properties  in  the  ueigh- 
bourhoocl  are  very  much  the  same.  His  property  is  valued  from  9-?.  to  about  21.5.  or  22s. ; 
I believe  none  more  than  22s. ; and  the  poor  law  valuation  is  very  simOar  to  the  rental  with  us. 

'23.  Have  you  compared  it  with  the  government  valuation  ? — I should  say  the  govern- 
ment valuation  is  about  one-fourth  lower. 

24.  How  soon  after  rent  becomes  due  is  it  generally  demanded  ? — It  becomes  due  in  May 
and  November ; but  it  is  never  demanded  till  the  November  foUowdng. 

25.  Is  the  whole  year’s  rent  then  expected  ? — Yes. 

26.  About  Christmas  ? — Yes;  from  November  to  January.  * 

27.  Is  there  any  payment  of  rent  by  bill  ? — No,  nothing  of  the  kind ; I never  heard  of 
any  thing  of  the  sort. 

28.  Is  the  tenant  dependent  upon  the  loan  funds  for  payment  of  rent  ? — We  have  loan 
funds ; but  I do  not  think  they  depend  much  for  the  payment  of  rent  upon  them. 

29.  Are  the  loan  funds  in  general,  where  the  agricultural  tenants  depend  upon  them, 
beneficial  ? — Decidedly  not.  They  are  the  ruin  of  the  country.  They  have  ruined  many 
small  farmers. 

30.  Are  the  tenants  dependent  upon  local  usm-ere  for  any  assistance? — Not  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rent.  In  purchasing  cattle,  or  other  matters,  they  do  depend  upon  them,  and  they 
charge  an  exorbitant  interest, 

31 . What  is  the  usual  mode  taken  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — By  distress, 
if  not  upon  lease ; if  upon  le;^e,  by  ejectment. 

32.  Are  arrears  of  long-standing  held  over  the  tenant  ? — I do  not  think  there  are  any 
arrears  of  long-standing. 

33.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — Always  for  a parti- 
cular gale. 

34.  Is  the  tenure  immediately  under  the  proprietors? In  general. 

35.  Are  tliere  many  farms  held  under  middlemen  ? Very  few  ; none  in  our  immediate 

neighbourhood. 

36.  Is  there  any  property  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  under  the  management  of 
the  convts  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

37.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  under  the  courts, 
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38.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generaUy  at  will  or  by  W ? at  “• 

been  only  two  leases  given  on  that  property  sinee^Lord  Powersconrt  e 

39.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  4m-ron  t?e  coISfTor^i- 

provement  of  tlieir  farms  ?— On  tlrnt  estate,  generally  I consider  a ““i 

as  a lease  ; but  I shonld  say,  generany,  that  a lease  Laid  be  prefejable  ^The”L“^^^^^^ 
are  given  are  for  twenty-one  years  and  two  lives  I think  ™ ’ 

40.  Inyonr  opinion  do  faciHtios  for,  or  impediments' to,  improvement  of  tho  1 4 
hidings  artse  ont  of  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessS  of  tlm  Lite  o” 

Kot  neighbourhood?-- 

42.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord  or  tpnant  nr  tntn+i  o 

rally  by  the  tenant  altogether.  -i^imiora,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ?— uene- 

43.  Does  the  landlord  bear  no  part  of  it?— -None  wba+ATrar  Tin t.  i 

meats  held  out  lately,  furnishing  them  with  slates,  or  something  If  that  S S ^otMng 

tee.s“Lm:L‘ neighbourhood,  in 
Codd  he  cLried  ou^  to  a still 

was  a few  years  ago,  but  still  it  is  very  high.  ^ ® as  it 

48.  How  far  do  you  consider  the  tonaut-right  affected  bv  the  temiro  1 r, 

character  of  the  landlord  ?—It  is  more  by  the  character  of  the  landlLd  It  * LS” 

for  them  there  to  do  it.  Some  will  not  let  IW.  S hmdlord.  It  is  the  custom 

landlords  all  recognise  it.  "*  but  the 

is  l?nl  wf  ’’■'“r 

dispose  of  his  farm,  he  goes  to  the  landlord  and  +bp^Tnn/ll  ^ t '^vishes  to 

£d  £ pVac^  I will  name  some  lelfekonPl  sti^X^  oftS 

dol  rf  r"  tt-e  are  ; I have  no 

impoierista  M,rXL  inTThrst'  “Z^he  in-coming  tenant 

=SSyZ?LesZ» 

into  one  large  farm  oZZTa”  toiZLTZ  aonsoHdatiiig  their  holdings 

tie  adjoininl  teZt  ha7e  Cif  l!rpo“:n*°  ”6*-*  will  fit 

not  any  subletting  of  farms  carried  to  any  extent  ?_So, 

around™  LtZnv  m oX^re  ”/  X?''r®tZ“’“X’  “ ‘““*-7 

the  W trar  ZwLL's  rX"  ' '‘W*  had  more  or  less  of 

better  circumstances  than  the  Isr^  ^ should  say  that  the  small  tenantry  are  in 

lent  upon  thrirXl  WhL  J ® 1™““  if  are  not  altogetlie/ depen- 

»es  ;TeyX  better  off!  an  ri  “ fi  T“”  '““”S  f™m  five  to  ten 

61  O L..!  hotter  otl  than  those  who  have  from  twenty  to  thirty. 

very  much.  TlierrSe  rn'meZ  £3  of'™"^ They  are  Jependink  upon  the  linen  trade 

Sow,  the  large  fZl  haveZ  tb  “ fiT®  ®°“*  “V"  with  us. 

5«  To  Pia  nave  not  the  capital  to  carry  on  their  farms 

^0,  exLtiy  thf  same.  larger  farms  ?_ 

I ‘SAfidXrXZrX  1™  *’'*  ‘^0“*  “f  parents  ?_ 

aad  they  enS^Xe  Z 

wdne  of  the  farm!fiX«  Sse!'?  XX''  “'"IX"  “?  iiortb'ua^e  proportion  to  the 

farm,  and  if  it  is  divided  into  • V.+  gsi'ieraily  calculated  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ten  parts,  reckifug  at  mmvSi  aTacr^’  " 

’ Is  there  a class  of  labourers  separat'o  from  the  small  tenants  ?_Tcs. 


20th  March,  1844 

80. 

Thomas  Eyre,  eBij. 
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•201k  March,  \%Ai.  62.  Under  whom  do  tiey  generally  hold  their  cottages  ? — Under  the  larger  farmers.  The 

farmers  who  have  fifteen  acres  are  allowed  to  keep  one  cottier,  and  in  proportion  to  the 

80-  size  of  the  farm,  but  none  more  than  two  or  three. 

Thomas  Eyre,  esq.  gg_  gy  whom  are  their  houses  built  or  repaired  ? — By  the  farmer. 

64.  Who  keeps  the  farmer’s  buildings  in  repair? — They  keep  them  all  in  repair  them- 
selves altogether ; nothing  is  done  by  the  landlord  in  the  way  of  keeping  them  in  repair 

65.  Do  you  know  what  the  cottiers  usually  pay  for  their  cottages? — They  pay  an  enor- 
mous rent,  usually  from  £2  to  £3  for  a rood  or  half  an  acre  of  ground  and  a miserable  cabin 

66.  How  do  they  pay  it ; is  it  in  money  or  in  labour  ? — In  labour,  I should  say,  principallv' 

67.  At  what  rate  by  the  day? — The  wages  are  falling  with  us  ; I should  think  that  the 
labourers  are  not  getting  more  than  lOrf.,  that  is  the  highest  now,  from  8rf.  to  lOi/. 

68.  What  do  the  farmers  pay  those  labourers  who  have  cottages  ? — They  generally  eat  in 
the  house ; get  4t/.  or  5d.  a day  and  their  meat ; something  of  that  kind. 

69.  In  case  they  require  more  land  than  tliis  rood  for  potatoes,  how  do  they  procure  it  ? 

The  farmer  lets  them  ground  at  so  much  per  rood — at  about  30^.  a rood. 

70.  Is  that  manured? — ^Yes,  it  is  manured  for  them. 

71.  Do  you  know  what  they  pay  in  case  they  have  manure  ? — In  case  they  have  manure 

they  generally  pay  the  rent  of  the  ground,  about  5s.,  the  landlord’s  rent.  ’ 

72.  Can  employment  be  obtained  by  the  labourers  ? — Not  fuU  employment.  The  wages 
are  about  lOA  a day;  some  few  people  are  continuing  to  give  Is.,  the  usual  rate,  by  the 
day.  There  is  not  half  employment  for  them  now. 

73.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — ^None  whatever. 

74.  With  respect  to  the  management  of  estates,  classifying  in  your  district  the  estates  of 
■■  large  and  small  proprietors,  or  resident  and  absentee,  is  there  any  great  difference  in  the 

agency  management  of  them  ? — The  estates  of  large  landed  proi>rietors  are  generafly 
managed  the  best  where  held  direct  under  the  landlord.  Where  we  have  a resident  agent 
and  resident  landlord  we  are  better  off. 

75.  In  what  are  the  agent’s  duties  generally  supposed  to  consist? — In  receiving  rent, 
and  making  any  improvements  he  can  suggest  to  the  landlord. 

76.  Are  there  fees  on  the  enforcing  of  rent  or  distraining ; or  are  there  fees  on  granting 
leases  ? — There  are  no  fees  on  granting  leases ; there  are  fees  for  receiving  the  rent. 

77.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — The  1st  of  November. 

78.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent? — I should  say  from  twelve 
and  a half  to  fifteen  per  cent.  It  is  enormous ; it  is  a wonder  that  it  is  paid  as  easily  as  it 
is  ; there  is  no  tax  which  is  paid  easier. 

79.  Is  it  increasing  or  not? — It  has  been  increasing  for  the  last  few  years : it  has  increased. 

80.  Is  any  public  notification  given  of  the  amount  to  be  collected  on  each  townland  ? 

If  there  is  any  objection  to  the  applotment  as  it  was  before,  it  must  bo  made  to  the  vestry 
which  is  called  for  the  purpose ; if  not,  it  is  taken  as  it  was  before.  It  is  levied  just  before 
the  assizes. 

81.  Is  the  twelve  and  a half  to  fifteen  per  cent,  upon  the  half-year  or  the  year? Upon 

the  year. 

82.  Have  there  been  many  poor  rates  levied  with  you ; and  what  joroportion  have  they 
borne  to  the  rent  ? — N ery  small  to  the  county  cess ; in  small  places  like  ours,  not  more  than 
two  per  cent. 

83.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  that  usually  allowed  ? — If  we  pay  the  poor  rate 
now,  and  the  rent  is  paid  next  month,  the  rent  paid  next  month  is  the  rent  of  last  year,  and 
we  are  not  allowed  it  till  the  following  year. 

84.  Is  it  allowed  in  every  case  in  your  neighbourhood,  or  have  you  heard  any  complaints 
from  the  tenants  that  it  is  not  allowed? — I have  heard  complaints,  but  they  are  in  veryfew 
instances. 

85.  In  the  case  of  a person  holding  from  year  to  year,  at  the  period  of  the  passing  of 
the  Tithe  act,  does  that  individual  now  pay  in  the  shape  of  increased  rent  the  tithe  in 
addition  to  his  former  rent  ? — He  pays  an  addition,  subject  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  that 
the  landlord  is  allowed.  In  leases  taken  out  since  the  act  passed  they  have  no  rent-charge, 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

86.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners,  relative  to  any 
measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice,  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in 
Ireland  ? — I have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  a very  great  improvement,  if  the  landlord 
would  pay  all  taxes  ; it  would  be  a gi-eat  relief  to  tlie  tenants.  They  are  called  upon  to  pay 
taxes  at  a time  of  the  year  when  they  are  not  very  well  prepared  for  it. 

87.  Do  you  raeaii  that  the  landlord  should  merely  advance  the  amount  of  the  tax,  or 

should  have  the  power  of  afterwards  charging  it  upon  the  tenant  ? If  the  land  is  hold  at 

will,  it  is  already  in  the  pou'er  of  the  landlord  to  charge  it ; but  it  would  be  a great  improve- 
ment il  tliey  paid  the  landlord  afterwards,  and  if  the  tenants  were  not  called  upon  at 
different  times  of  the  year. 

88.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in 
the  law  and  practice,  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the 
county  cess,  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants, 
which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant?— I am  not  aware  of  any  thing  further.  If  the  county  cess 
was  divided  siraOar  to  the  poor  rate,  it  would  be  a great  relief  to  the  tenant. 

[ The  witness  wit/idreio.1 
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ilf;-.  Joshua  Thomas  Noth,  sworn  and  euimuiiod 

1,  IPIiere  do  you  reside  r — In  Armagli. 

2.  Wlat  is  your  profession  ?^I  am  assistant  to  Lord  Charlomonfs  agent  and  I am  also 

an  a-^ent  to  some  extent  myself.  anu  i am  also 

jl'le'LT  a land  surveyor  and 

4.  Wliat  is  tie  extent  and  general  description  of  the  district  with  wUnl,  , 
acquainted?— I am  veiy  well  acquainted  with  Lord  Oharlemont's  property  wldch  ranf 

SoTames  " 

5,  injlat  counties  ?— Lord  Charlemont's  is  in  Tjtoiio  and  Armagh',  and  Miss  Trench’s  ' 


Tyi’one. 

6.  In  what  baronies  are  those  iiroperties  ?— Lord  Charlemont’s  is  sitmted 
foul- baromes ; Aiunagh.O’Weilland'VTest,  Lower  Fews,  and  Upper  Orior  ° 

r.  u what  district  IS  Miss  Trench’s  ?-Wear  Coolstowu  ; it  is  a scattered  property 

8.  Docs  the  district  in  which  those  properties  are  situated  afford  opportunities  for  exteo 

d,e  and  remunoratiye  improyements  1 for  groat  reclamations,  for  instaije  ™ 

property  doGS.  «>o4.iuicn8 

9,  Is  the  state  of  agricultin-e  over  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  in  general 
miproving?— I tlmiL  it  is  rather  stationary  than  otherwise— improyhig,  if  any  thing®  ^ 

10  Arc  there  any  farniing  societies  or  agricultm-al  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  w’tli 
£00“  ?-Tiere  are  not  : Markothill  excepted,  which  il  near  tlA  £gh 

Jj  w£l  Sr®  “*'>  gone- 

ritilgo.*’’  or  grating  ?-Lord  Cliarlemont’s  property  is  chiefly 

13.  IVliat  IS  the  description  of  the  other  property,  is  it  mountain  ai-aziim  nf 

there  are  some  large  tracts  of  mountain,  and  a part  in  tillage  ®' 

£*;;?-ByXat£ 

15,  On  the  part  of  the  landlord  ?_Yos. 

16.  Is  it  a poss  sum  or  an  acreablc  one  ?-Gencraffy  an  aereahle  one  ; always  I may  sw 

ll.  111  putting  an  aereahle  yaluation  on  a farm,  is  anyyalne  nut  imon  S’’ 

ta?  The  leads  arc  goiieraUy  excluded.  I refer 
18.  l\]iat  class  of  pei sous  is  usually  emjdoyed  for  valuing  Lands?— Land  surveyors  n-v 
sons  u-lio  profess  to  be  land  surveyors  and  valuers  of  land  sunoyois,  poi- 

(im  L 7™  P'.oporiwii  does  the  rent  boar  to  the  poor  law  yaluation  ?— The  poor  law  yclin 
tiouis  so  my  nxegular,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any' calculation.  poor  law  v,aliia- 

Griffith’s  vMuation,  what  iiroportioii  does  tho  rent  hear  to 
24’  three-fourths  of  the  letting  yaliio  of  tho  land 

mighboiirhood  of  this  town?— About  £2  13.,-. 
wely  bo  confined  to  tSffSf  “f  ““l  Gharlemont’s  estates  ai-o  concerned,  can 

25.  K SMI,  cL,  *r  .1  ’ t»  Lough  Keagh. 

be  months  ■ k T™  ‘ 'f  iue  ,s  it  nsuaDy  demanded  ?— Ih  this  district  ahrat 
IH  s SenriTS  f t"fyo  months.  1 refer  to  Lord  Charlomont’s  in  hat  £ 

■£e  cxccp£££££££L£  ^-o-‘?-Tl>oro  is  no 

it,  parScdarly  hi  “*  oomo  oases  they 

am  not  mneh 

loofl  -u.Prs?-Tho  local  usurer  generally  gives  what 
iaiau  goes  to  W„w  ‘‘  ™*  oasy  to  como  to  tho  rate  of  iuterosl 

>it£scn!  £££14’  ° T“  n "“f  ’ “7  ™‘  ‘"“’“y’  ^ "'“I  y»a  '■atae.’' 

■®ht  is  about  9s  M th£n  ,£“^  ir'i?  • X “ ““??  «f  that-whilst  the  price  in  the 
•■taii  tlic  chstrict  Imn  ac£fete£S  ’ “ 

aocoyering  rout  from  defaulting 

33'  used?—Not  much  used. 

ere  arrears  of  long-standing  held  over  against  the  tenant  ?— In  some  cases, 

3 L 


20l/<  i1/arc.^;,  1844, 

az, 

3Ir.  J.  T,  Noble, 
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20iA  March,  l£-.^4.  -where  tenants  do  not  shotv  an  inclination  to  pay  off  any  portion  of  -what  is  against  tW 

tlicy  are  generally  indolent,  and  those  are  the  persons  against  -whom  the  arrears  are 

standing. 

Hr.  J.  T.  Nolle.  34,  _^re  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? It  is  gcnerall 

for  a par-ticular  gale ; and  if  it  is  received  on  account,  the  amount  due  up  to  a certain  da^ 
is  distinctly  marked  at  the  foot  of  the  receipt.  , ^ 

S').  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors  in  general? ^Yes,  innQ 

diately  under  the  proprietors.  ’ 

36.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  -will,  or  by  lease  ? — Generally,  on  Lord  Charlemont’s  nrn 

perty,  by  lease.  ^ 

37.  What  is  the  lease  generally  given,  and  on  -what  conditions  ?■ — ^For  one  life  or  twenty 

one  years  concurrent,  whichever  lasts  longest.  ^ 

38.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  which  the  mode  of  tenure  has  on  the  improvement 
of  farms  ? — 1 think  those  who  have  leases  improve  them  most,  though  there  is  not  verv 
much  difference  upon  the  properties  with  which  I am  connected;  they  improve  freely,  without 
a lease,  hut  the  difference  is  in  favour  of  leases. 

39.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord  or  tenant  ? The  permanent 

improvements  arc  effected  by  the  tenant,  such  as  building  and  draming. 

40.  Does  the  landlord  grant  any  thing  towards  them  ? — In  some  instances  timber,  slates 

or  hme,  or  some  one  of  them,  given  by  the  landlord.  ’ 

41.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

42.  To  whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid? — Always  to  the  out-going  tenant. 

43.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlord? — Yes. 

44.  What  is  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  district  ? — I think  it  has  a beneficial  effect  uuon 
the  out-going  tenant  and  the  landlord. 

45.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  iu-commg  tenant  ? — Sometimes  he  borrows  money  to  -pav 
the  piu’chasc-nioncy,  in  which  case  it  has  a very  injurious  effect. 

46.  What  is  the  value  compared  to  a year’s  rent  for  the  acre  ? — It  varies  from  five  to 
twenty  years’  pm-chase.  I have  known  as  much  as  twenty-three  year's’  purchase  given. 

47.  Did  that  depend  upon  the  tenm-e  orwhat? — It  did  not  depend  upon  the  tenure-the 
tenure  was  upon  an  old  hfe,  and  they  could  not  calculate  upon  more  than  two  or  tin-ee- 
years’  purchase. 

48.  In  case  a tenant  wishes  to  sell  to  a person,  solvent  and  of  good  character,  ai'e  there 

any  gi-oimds  of  objection  in  the  district  on  the  score  of  religion  or  otherwise  ? Never,  that 

1 ever  heard  of.  I never  heard  of  any  objection  made  on  the  score  of  rehgion  in  any  case. 

49.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasing  or  decreasing? — Decreasing,  latterly. 

50.  Has  any  great  consohdation  or  subdivision  of  fanns  taken  place  in  the  district  with 
■which  you  arc  acquainted  ? — Nothing  remarkable. 

51.  With  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  the 
large  farmers  improving  or  othenvise  ? — I cannot  say  that  I have  noted  any  signal  difference. 

52.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  or  the  laboiuers  ?— 
I have  nert  noticed  any. 

53.  Is  the  acreahle  rent  placed  upon  the  small  farms  higher  than  upon  the  large  ones  ?— 
In  the  same  proportion. 

54.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? Under  farmers. 

55.  Do  you  know  the  terms  under  which  they  hold  ?— As  tenants-at-will. 

56.  What  do  they  pay  for  their  cottages  ? — They  pay  in  work. 

57.  At  what  rate  per  day  is  their  labour  computed  ? — I am  not  competent  to  speak  to  that. 

58.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  these  districts? — None.  One  has  lately 
been  reported  at  Clomioe,  the  burning  of  Mr.  Attwell’s  property,  near  part  of  Miss  Trcnck’s 
property. 

59.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to 
Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — In  this  barony,  it  has  been  from  ten  to  seventeen  per  cent,  for 
some  years  past.  I should  say  about  twelve  per  cent. : that  is,  on  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation. 

00.  What  proportion  has  it  borne  to  the  rent  in  this  barony  ? — The  rent  is  about  one- 
third  more  tlian  Mr.  Griffitlris  valuation. 

Gl.  Have  yon  examined  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  very  carefully  ? I have. 

02.  Do  you  think  it  well  made  in  all  the  districts  of  the  country  ? Yes.  I think  tliey 

have  not  been  correct  in  all  matters.  They  have  put  too  small  a value  upon  grass  lands; 
and,  in  other  cases,  they  have  put  stiff  clay  land  too  high. 

63.  IIow  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  off  each  townland  made  public? The  treasurer 

sends  a warrant  to  the  high  constable,  setting  forth  how  much  is  to  ho  levied  off  cacli' 
parish,  and  the  high  constable  either  applets  it  liimsclf  upon  the  townland,  or  gets  it 
applottcd.  The  clerk  of  the  treasurer  having  done  that,  the  constable  serves  tie  cluircli- 
warden  m each  pai-ish  with  a notice,  setting  forth  the  amount  payable  upon  each  townland, 
aud  calling  upon  them  to  have  it  applotted. 

64.  What  IS  the  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  to  the  rent  in  each  year?— The  poor  law 
valuation  IS  very  near  the  rent.  The  first  rate  struck  has  been  5d.,  and  the  second,  lOd.  in 
The  pound.  . ’ 


65.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  it  usually  aRowed?— As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  at  the  very  first  payment  made  after  the  payment  of  the  rate. 

t.b.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  -with  respect  to  tie 
relative  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ?— I have  not. 

\_T!ie  witness  withdrew.'] 
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Armagh,  Thursday,  21st  March,  1844. 

Mr.  Patrick  Shy,  sworn  and  examined. 

I.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I live  under  Captain  Bell,  on  the  townknd  of  Ballynaeowen, 
beyond  Stewartstown,  in  the  county  of  Tyi’one. 

3,  Have  you  always  lived  tliere  ? — No  ; I have  lived  there  the  last  tlircc  years. 

3.  Whei’e  did  you  live  before? — On  the  townknd  of  Aughamulkn. 

4.  How  did  you  lose  your  farm  in  Aughamulkn  ? — It  was  taiten  from  me  by  Mr.  Blacker, 
for  the  small  offence  of  fishing. 

5.  What  was  the  size  of  the  farm  ? — Twenty  acres,  two  roods,  and  nineteen  perches  ; that 
ffas  my  father’s  farm  ; and  another  farm,  I believe,  to  be  thirteen  acres,  which  I purchased 
for  £29  18s. ; they  were  all  put  into  one  farm. 

(5,  In  what  manner  was  your  farm  taken  from  you? — By  ejectment. 

7.  Was  it  for  non-payment  of  rent  or  on  title  ?— Ou  title ; I have  my  receipt  here  to 
show. 

8.  How  long  did  you  hold  this  farm  you  had  purchased  ?— I believe,  -I  had  purchased  it 
in  the  year  1837,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  and  possession  was  taken  from  me  in  November 
1839. 

9.  For  what  reason  do  you  believe  you  were  ejected  ?— To  the  best  of  my  belief,  I know 
of  no  cause  but  a small  complaint  of  fishing  he  liad  against  me,  and  that  he  had  an  interest 
in  getting  my  farm  for  his  under-agent. 

10.  What  was  the  complaint  of  fishing  that  was  made  against  you  ? The  Board  of  Edu- 

cation had  the  fishing  set  to  two  of  their  own  tenants  ; it  was  advertised  by  Earl  O’Neill  and 
Captain  Caulfield,  that  any  person  found  fishing  on  this  property,  without  having  permission 
from  A.  H.  Caulfield,  would,  be  prosecuted  as  the  law  directs ; and  I went  to  Mr.  Caulfield, 

and  made  an  engagement  with  Mm — me  and  one  M'Donnelly,  another  tenant to  pay  him 

f4  4a  a year  for  the  same  fishing ; and  he  was  to  make  the  right  of  fishing  to  me  and 
M'Donnelly  by  Earl  O’Neill’s  authority. 

II,  Had  that  fishery  ever  been  let  before  that  time  ?— It  had  been  let  before  my  memory. 

12.  3y  whom? — By  the  school-land  agent,  or  the  landlords  and  owners  of  it the  school 

land  of  Dungannon. 

13.  Did  Lord  O’Neill  ever  let  it  before  ?— Not  this  part  of  it ; but  he  always  claimed  to 
let  it,  and  came  to  the  petty  sessions  court  at  Stewartstown,  and  produced  his  deeds. 

14.  What  was  the  consequence  ? — There  were  seven  summonses  ; on  the  sixth  summons, 
lie  produced  his  deeds,  and  the  case  was  dismissed  in  Lord  O’Neill’s  favour,  and  against  Mr. 
Blacker;  Lord  O’Neill’s  attorney  gained  the  suit,  and  dismissed  the  school-knds’“fishers. 

15.  Wasittheschool-Iands’fishers.thatsummonedyou?— Yositwas;  they  made  out  that 
it  was  a disputed  property,  and  that  it  did  not  come  before  the  bench  of  magistrates. 

16.  What  took  place  then  ? — Then  Mr.  Bkeker’s  fishers  made  a complaint  to  Mr.  Blacker, 
that  the  bench  of  magistrates  of  Stewartstown  had  not  decided  fair  law  on- their  side,  and  be 
wrote  a letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Staples  ( I hear  he  is  queen’s  counsel,  and  magistrate  for  two  or 
three  coniities)’ and  requested  him  to  issue  a summons  to  heai*  the  case  again,  as  the  magistrates 
had  decided  they  would  not  hear  any  more  summonses. 

17.  What  took  place  then? — Sir  Thomas  Staples  issued  a summons. 

18.  What  took  place  then  ? — The  decision  was,  that  the  bench  of  magistrates  was  to  issue 
no  more  Ammonses  on  the  fishing  cases,  as  the  Board  of  Education  had  no  right  to  claim  the 
tistiery.  lhat  was  the  seventh  trial;  there  was  no  trial  on  it  since. 

19. _Do  you  remember  when  that  took  place?— It  was  in  the  year  1839,  the  October 
tollowing,  when  they  processed  me  upon  the  ejectment. 

20.  Was  the  decision  of  the  Stewartstown  bench  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction, 
asitwas  a disputed  question, or  did  they  make  any  declaration  that  the  Board  of  Education  had 
no  right  /-  I he  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Staples  were,  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  no  right 
w claim  the  fishery,  as  Lord  O’Neill’s  attorney  had  the  deeds  there  relating  to  it;  that  was  the 
aeeds  relating  to  the  Lough  Neagh  fishery;  and  they  had  them  on  the  bench  looking  at  them, 
ana  iie  did  not  see  any  right  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  to  look  after  it.  only  having  the 
possession  of  it  for  a certain  time  before;  this  was  in  tlie  vears  1838  and  1839. 

1 ejectment  against  you  proceed  to  trial  ?— It  did  not,  because  I gave  up  posses- 

. y the  request  of  Mr.  Blacker,  that  he  was  to  give  mo  £4  au  acre  for  my  land,  for  my 
peaceable  possession;  or  if  I would  not  give  it  up,  he  woidd  send  the  sheriff’s  bailiff 
ana  take  possession  from  me. 

farms  ? — Yes,  for  what  land  I possessed;  that 

bargain  ho  made  with  me. 

I receiveif  ^®eeive  that  £4  an  acre  ? — No,  I did  not;  here  is  the  receipt  showing  what  • 

receipt  specifies  £ll  Ik.  Qd.  for  rent,  £4  3a  2|£f.  for  costs  at' sundries,  and 
voin  or^f,!!!^ Hughes,  being  in  all  £23  17a  was  that  all  the  money  ■ 

■ ’ ''  ' ^ £12  7a  0|t/.  being  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  £23  17s.  \\d. 


and  £36  5a 


ink  j fo  receive  £4  an  acre  for  the  land,  how  then  does  it  appeal’  you 

■eceivp  it  ot  money  he  would  allow  me  for  it,  when  I wont  to 

26  Di.l  on  the  day  appointed  for  giving  up  possession. 

fd  you  remind  him  of  his  form ’ ■ ° ^ ^ • 


27  Wfi/f  his  former  promise,  to  give  you  £4  an  <acre?— Yes. 

I did  nnf  i:i  -i  ^bat  was  all  the  money  he  was  going  to  give  n 

* aiQnot  like  It  to  go  about  my  business.  . a S a 

3 L2 


21st  Afarck,  1844- 

82-, 

Mr.  Patrick  M’S'oy. 


See  Mr.  Blocker's 
Evidence, 
/^e>. 
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2Ut  March.  1844. 
Mr.  Patrick  M'Sloy. 


28.  What  -was  the  year’s  rent  ? — It  was  £11  II5.  9</.  a year,  for  the  two  farms. 

29.  Was  it  the  custom  of  that  place  to  give  £4  an  acre  for  all  the  land,  rough  and  smoofl 
or  merely  £4  an  acre  for  the  land  that  was  tilled  ? — Yes  ; any  man  that  had  any  land  th  t 
was  tilled,  and  that  died,  and  left  a family  after  him,  got  £4  an  acre  from  a man  ablet 
purchase,  from  a man  alongside  of  him,  to  put  it  into  a big  farm.  I know  the  marshy  and 
bog  ground  sold  for  £10  an  aci*e. 

30.  On  that  property  ? — Yes. 

31.  Since  Mr.  Blacker  came  over  it  ? — Yes,  since  the  straight  marches  came  over  it. 

32.  Who  were  Corr  and  Hughes,  for  whom  this  sum  of  money  was  deducted  from  yom. 
payment  ? — They  were  the  two  men  or  two  fishers  that  summoned  me,  under  Mr.  Biachcr's 
authority  ; then  Mr.  Blacker  gave  this  money  over  to  Corr  and  Hughes  for  their  c.xpense.? 
from  the  money  he  was  to  give  mo.  In  the  place  of  giving  it  to  mo,  he  gave  it  to  Corr 
and  Hughes. 

33.  When  you  bought  this  land  of  Hugh  M'Sloy’s,  was  it  a part  of  that  arrano'eraent 
that  the  house  should  be  thrown  down? — Yes. 

34.  To  whom  were  the  materials  of  that  house  to  belong,  by  that  arrangement? Of 

course,  they  belonged  to  mo,  as  I purchased  them. 

35.  Was  there  any  agreement  of  that  kind  made  between  you  and  Mr.  Blacker  ?— Ou  mv 
oath,  not  a word,  till  after  I got  possession  of  the  place  and  paid  my  money. 

36.  What  was  done  after  you  got  possession?— The  bailiff  and  James  Parry,  the  under- 
agent,  came  to  take  out  the  windows  and  the  window  eases,  the  doors  and  door  cases,  and  sold 
them. 

37.  Was  there  any  custom  upon  the  estate,  under  which  a person  selling  a farm  in  that 
way  was  entitled  to  remove  his  roof  or  doors  ? — No;  it  the  purchaser  who  pureliased  had  a 
house  of  his  own  to  live  in,  it  was  the  rule  of  the  estate  to  throw  that  house  down  and  make 
manure  of  it;  aud  if  ho  had  not  a house  of  his  own,  he  went  into  it  and  lived  in  it. 

.38.  Was  this  a mud  house?— Yes,  apart  of  it  mud  and  stone;  and  as  I had  a house  of  my 
own,  I had  no  occasion  to  throw  my  own  house  down;  it  was  a bettor  house,  and  I took  my 
choice,  and  I pulled  down  Hugh  M'Sloy’s,  aud  made  manure  of  it;  but  I had  to  purchase  it 
at  auction.  After  I got  possession  of  the  house  and  land,  I had  to  purchase  it,  and  pay,  I 
believe,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  £l  Is.  for  tlio  dwelling  house,  and  175.  Gd.  for  office 
houses. 

39.  In  making  the  divisions  of  the  land,  did  you  make  the  ditches  round  your  farms?— I 
made  my  half  through  and  through  them. 

40.  Were  you  ever  paid  for  them? — I never,  on  my  oath,  received  money  for  them.  ' 

41.  Was  it  the  arrangement  of  the  estate  that  you  should  ? — Yes. 

42.  Were  you  offered  any  money  ? — I was  offered  3s.  9d.  by  Mr.  Willi,am  Wami. 

43.  How  did  it  happen  that  they  reduced  the  sum  for  the  ditches  to  Ss.  9d.? — The  answer 
that  Mr.  "Wann  made  me  was,  w'hon  I asked  the  cause  of  it,  that  he  would  allow  me  nothing 
for  tho  bog  or  the  sandy  ditches,  only  for  the  part  that  I made  of  a clay  ditch  that  went 
down  between  my  partner  and  me. 

44.  What  number  of  porches  of  ditch  did  you  make  ? — I am  Uot  certain  to  a perch  or 
two,  but  1 believe  it  was  130  and  some  odd  that  I made  round  ray  own  farm. 

45.  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  the  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  their  agent, 
that  the  tenants  were  to  be  allowed  for  their  ditches  ? — Mr.  Blacker  told  the  tenantry  that 
every  man  that  commenced  making  tho  ditches  on  their  now  farms,  at  tho  first  payment  of 
rent,  that  he  would  allow  them  credit  in  the  rent  for  6rf.  a perch  for  all  the  ditches  they  made 
round  the  farms. 

46.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  the  board  in  reference  to  that  allowance? — I never  did. 

47.  Wore  the  ditches  on  tho  bog  land  and  on  the  sandy  land  of  the  same  description  as  on 
tho  clay  land? — Yes,  they  were  made  of  the  same  breadth. 

48.  And  finished  ditches? — Yes,  as  well  as  we  could  finish  them. 

49.  Was  that  bog  and  sandy  land  originally  part  of  your  fai-m  ? — Not  before  the  straight 
raai’chcs;  part  of  it  was  and  part  not. 

50.  In  what  year  did  that  take  place  ? — I do  not  recollect  how  many  years  it  is  ago ; it 
was  in  the  first  year  that  Mr.  Blacker  made  tho  straight  marches. 

51.  Do  you  swear  on  yoiir  oath  you  wore  never  allowed,  cither  in  arrears  or  by_  account, 
in  any  way  wliatever,  for  the  making  of  those  ditches? — Yes,  I do;  I never  received  any 
recompense  in  any  shape  or  way  for  making  them. 

52.  Was  M'Donnelly  ejected  at  the  same  time  you  were? — There  was  an  ejectment  brought 
against  him  at  the  same  time. 

53.  Was  he  put  out? — No,  he  got  forgiveness.  He  memorialed  and  went  to  the  Board  of 
Education  himself. 

54.  Was  there  any  offer  made  you  in  reference  to  your  fai’m,  if  you  gave  up  a part  of  it?— 
Yes. 

65.  Wliat  was  that  offer? — That  he  would  forgive  me  if  I would  give  up  what  land  I held  on 
the  lough  side  of  the  road,  and  pay  a certain  sum  of  money,  whatever  he  wanted  to  lay  ou 
me ; and  I refused,  and  said  I would  lose  the  whole  farm  before  I would  lose  that  part,  loi’  1 
could  not  put  out  a cow  or  a beast  to  give  him  a drink,  if  I lost  that  part  of  the  farm. 

66.  Had  M'Donnclly  any  land  near  the  lake? — Yes. 

57.  Was  the  lough  shore  taken  from  him? — No. 

58.  Had  he  ever  fished  upon  that  lough  shore  ? — Yes,  he  did,  all  his  children  and  bimselii 
and  since  I have  been  able  to  fish,  I have  done  it,  and  no  opposition  against  me  till  1 
under  Mr.  Caulfield’s  authority. 
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59.  Did  M'ponnolly  «sh  under  Mr.  Caulfield's  authority  ?_Yes,  he  did,  along  with  me 

tWwasnoMnngtferet  mine 

61.  Are  you  fishing  in  the  lough  no^v  ? — No,  I am  not. 

[The  icitness  withdreio^ 

Robert  Wray,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Dungannon,  in  the  county  Tyrone 

2.  Wlmfc  is  your  occupation  ? — Land  agent,  chiefly. 

3.  What  are  the  limits  of  the  district  over  wliich  your  Imowledgo  extends  ’—The  middle 

barony  of  Dungannon.  ° me  middle 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district ; is  it  arable  ?_Tcs  arable 

5.  What  IS  the  state  of  agriculture  iu  that  district ; is  it  improving  9_lye..v 

6.  In  what  partienlars  ?— As  to  the  draining  system  and  mainring'  ’ 

7.  What  are  the  manures  in  general  use  in  the  district  ?_Limo,  diiefiy. 

8.  Arc  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  9 PTour 

9.  What  IS  the  gerjeral  sixe  of  the  farms,  and  tiro  mode  of  culture  ?— They  are  from  fiye 

to  twenty  acres,  Enghsh  measui'c.  ^ ^ ^ 

10.  What  IS  the  usual  mode  of  cnltime  adopted  in  roferoiice  to  them  ; liaye  you  got  into 

artificial  grasses  and  green  crops?_In  some  cases  it  is  so ; but  the  general  rotafcu  of  erZ 
is  oats  and  potatoes.  ® ui  oiopa 

11.  Has  tlio  nnproTed  tillago  had  any  effect  upon  tiro  demand  for  labour  9_Certainly 

12.  Iu  what  mam, or  ,s  the  rout  ii.xod  in  that  district  iu  general ; is  .it  by  private  oontiaet 
or  proposal,  or  valuation  By  competent  valuators  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 

13.  What  class  of  persons  arc  generanj  employed  to  value  ?_Tcry  rospcctable 

14.  Is  ,t  a gross  sum  or  the  acreablc  value  wliieh  is  fixed  ?_Tho  acreablo  value' 

la.  In  maldiig  that  valuation,  is  it  the  onstom  to  init  any  value  upon  the  comity  roads 
miming  through  a farm  ?_Tlie  roads  aro  entirely  deducted  ■’ 

251“.™'!“  “ best  lands  do  not  average 

Enriish'Kre  middhng  ?— Thirteoii  sliillings.  I speak  now  of  the 

fs  Rave  you  had  occasion  to^  compare  the  rent  of  the  land  with  tlio  poor  law  vaJ„atiou9_ 
les,  I lia VC  III  one  electoral  division.  ^ -lucroum  — 

19.  How  do  you  And  it  ?_I  jiavc  found  it  very  nearly  equal. 

20.  Have  you  compared  it  with  the  government  or  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ?_I  have  not 

21.  Is  the  poor  law  valuation  made  with  care  and  judgment,  and  one  you  can  depend 

upon?-I  consider  that  it  is.  I judge  from  no  objection  being  made  to  it  ^ 

.2.  IIow  soon  after  it  becomes  duo  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ?— Twelve  months. 

was  the  rent  due  at  May,  1843,  demanded  ?— The  rent  due  at 
May,  3843,  would  he  demanded  at  the  April  foUowinc;. 

24.  Is  it  ever  paid  by  bill  ? — Never. 

mrf  ■ TI.Z  ® ■ — By  oo  moans,  as  to  the 

it  for  tllir  rout  “ ^ manage.  They  do  not  dopoiid  upon 

C.5;  alZS  LticefZ“gZ^‘  BOO.'  in  getting  their  stock  pigs  and 

“"S  ‘onants?_Ejectme.,t. 

A for  »"  -oount; 

lai'dLm,??  Y"™  oral  through  the  district  immediately  under  the  prourictor  or 
? A ■ -Bomcdiatoly  under  the  proprietor,  with  very  few  Ixecptioiis.  ' 

91.  Is  It  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— GciieraUy  at  will. 

meat'  of  *0  of  temu-e  any  effect  upon  tlio  condition  of  tlio  tenants  or  tlio  improve- 

mcai  ot  tlic  laims  f_I  do  not  tiunk  it  affects  the  improvements. 

la.e  'l™,:  , “ “?  Y™  “P”'  ‘'le  part  of  tlio  tenants  to  obtain  leases  ?— Kono.  There 
the  property  “Ph'Bcations  to  mo.  There  aro  several  perpetuity  leases  upon  ouo  piart  of 

ilka'ct"  YsbmZ  tenants  on  thorn,  compared  with  the  tenants  in  tlio  rest  of  the 

w .ralytt"fi47„'tren::ar^^^^^^^^^^^  "■=“  B cannot  see  that  the 

Senorallyspeakingi  there 

3?'  With  resY  ff  ''“'™  .?-B'ot  more  than  twouty-fivo  acres,  on  the  average. 

0 efi'ccted  by  the  laneUord,  or 

otw.1^7 

js  paid  bv^tlL^  Id?,  on  roads  aro  different ; a certain  portion 

40.  with  / 

of  the  landlnr^^a^f  1 ® iniprovcmcuts  of  that  nature  carried  on  at  the  expense 

wnaioro  solely  ?_No,  not  dranung,  hnt  ditching  ^and  building. 


^Ist  March,  1844. 

sz. 

Mr.  Patrick  M'Sloy. 


83. 

Kobert  'Wra}’,  esq. 
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41.  Is  tlie  draining  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant  ? — It  is. 

42.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — It  is  not  allowed, 

the  selling  of  good-will ; hut  I allow,  when  the  tenants  wish  to  remove,  for  any  improve- 
ments which  they  have  made,  at  a fair  valuation;  and  in  no  instance  do  they  remove  without 
getting  a remuneration.  _ r i . 

4.S.  Does  the  amount  of  the  payment  vary  according  to  the  extent  ot  the  unprovement? 

It  does.  . . • 1 

44.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  larms  in  that  neighbourhood? 

No,  there  has  not. 

45.  Has  there  been  any  difference  between  any  of  the  tenants  and  you,  as  to  the  amount 
to  be  allowed  them  in  the  case  of  improvements  ? — Not  in  any  one  case. 

46.  Is  subletting  and  subdividing  farms  carried  out  to  any  extent  with  you  ? — Not  at  ah, 

47.  What  means  do  you  take  to  ascertain  the  value  of  those  improvements  ? — I genei-ahy 
brinn-  a carpenter  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  building  improvements,  and  I generally  biing 
the  bailiff  to  assist  me  in  judging  of  the  value  of  the  improvements  of  the  land. 

48.  Are  the  farm  buildings  kept  in  repair  by  the  tenant  or  the  landlord  ? — The  faim 
buildings  by  the  tenant ; but  there  are  a number  of  labourers’  cottages  built  and  kept  ia 
repair  by  the  landlord. 

49.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  generally  hold  their  cottages  Ahnost  in  eveiy 
instance  from  the  landlord. 

50.  On  what  terms  do  they  usually  hold  them? — ^At  will. 

51.  At  what  rent? They  have  generally  half  an  acre  aEowed  to  each  cottage,  and  they 

pay  A-om  £2  down  to  30s.  The  cottages  are  built  hy  the  landlord  in  a very  nice  style,  and 

52.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the  large 
farmera  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I think  improving. 

53.  With  respect  to  the  small  tenantry  ?— I think  they  are  improving  generaUy. 

64.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  is  their  condition  improving  or  otherwise? — They  are 
improving  ; there  is  more  employment  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  causes  improveinent; 
there  is  much  more  employment  in  the  neighbourhood  than  when  I fii'st  went  there. 

56.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  upon  the  large  farms  ?— No. 

66.  Does  the  con-acre  system  at  aE  prevaE  ?~By  no  means ; I am_  quite  against  it. 

57.  In  case  a labourer  requires  more  ground  for  his  potatoes  or  his  manure  than  ho  las 
in  hiR  garden,  how  does  he  procure  it  ? — In  some  instances,  the  farmers  surrounding  him 
aEow  him  to  put  the  manure  on  their  ground,  for  which  they  charge  nothing ; they  have 
the  benefit  of  the  manure  afterwards  ; there  are  not  many  instances  of  that. 

58.  Do  they  charge  no  rent  ? — None;  they  consider  the  manure  is  sufficient  compensation. 

59.  You  do  not  let  them  set  ground  in  con-acre  ? — No._ 

60.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  preventing  it  ? — I did  at  first,  hut  not  latterly. 

61.  What  means  did  you  take  to  prevent  it  ? — By  notice. 

62.  With  respect  to  the  agency,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  ruanagemont  of  estates  of 
different  classes ; for  example,  as  to  largo  and  smaE  estates  ? — I should  say  large  estates 
are  better  managed  than  the  smaE  ones,  if  I am  any  judge  from  appearance. 

63.  In  what  are  the  agent’s  duties  generally  considered  to  consist  ?— Looking  after  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  tenantry,  receiving  the  rent,  and  settling  disputes,  which  is  a 
very  material  thing,  I consider. 

64.  Are  there  foes  on  enforcing  rent  or  granting  leases  ? — No  ; there  are  expenses  upon 
ejectments,  but  no  fees. 

66.  There  is  no  driving  ? — No,  not  any. 

66.  Are  there  any  fees  on  granting  leases  ? — There  have  been  none  since  I went  to  the 
neighboui’hood. 

67.  How  long  liavo  you  been  in  the  barony  of  Middle  Dungannon  ? — Since  July,  1842. 

68.  Is  that  middle  barony  entirely  Lord  Northland’s  ? — ^No,  not  entirely  : there  is  a por- 
tion of  it  that  is  not.  _ o t • 

69.  What  has  the  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  borne  to  the  rent  in  each  year?— It  u 
Is.  3d.  in  one  part,  and  bd.  in  another. 

70.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usuaEy  aEowed  ? — On  the  paj- 
ment  of  the  rent. 

71.  Is  it  aEowed  on  the  next  payment  of  the  rent,  or  upon  the  payment  of  the  gale . — 
It  ia  allowed  in  the  next  payment  of  rent. 

72.  Have  you  any  suggestions  with  reference  to  improvements  in  the  law  and  practice, 
relating  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — No,  I have  not. 

73.  Is  it  usual  to  remove  tenants  who  may  be  of  good  character  and  solvent,  to  subsbtute. 
other  tenants  in  then-  place? — No  ; and  with  reference  to  subletting,  I established, 

first  came  to  the  neighbourhood,  a plan  of  purchasing  out  what  I call  the  cottier  tena 
to  our  immediate  Genants,  by  paying  so  much  to  each,  according  to  their  immediate  holtoig, 
and  made  the  tenant  take  possession  of  it,  and  keep  it,  and  in  that  way  got  nd  ot  too 
cottier  tenants  very  much.  ' 

74.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  those  cottiers  ? — ^No.  . . . . , 

75.  Was  the  compensation  in  reference  to  their  number  in  famEy,  or  the  condition  oltflo 
plot  of  ground  they  held  ?—  In  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  plot  of  ground. 

76.  Was  the  sum  paid  hy  the  proprietor  or  the  tenant? — By  the  proprietor. 

f The  witness  withdrew^ 
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The  Reverend  Patrick  Quin,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Whore  do  you  ^ ?-I  am  the  parish  priest  of  Elmore,  in  the  baronies  of  Lower 
OrioraiidO  Neilland West,  mthe  county  of  Armagit. 

2.  On  what  heads  do  yon  consider  yourself  best  qnaliied  to  answer?— The  tenant-riaht 

and  the  consolidation  of  farms.  ° 

3.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted?— Te«  • it 

is  sold  at  a very  high  value  often,  almost  always.  ^ ’ 

-1.  Is  it  recognised  hy  the  landlords? — Yes. 

0.  What  should  you  say  was  the  value  of  it,  as  compared  with  the  year’s  rent  or  Lv  +>,a 
acre  ?— From  £10  to  £12  an  acre  is  what  the  tenant-right  generally  sells  for  ’ 

6.  How  is  it  affected  by  the  ten^e  of  the  party  who  seU^his  having  a'  lease  or  -the 

conti-aiy  ?— Land  that  is  held  at  will,  when  to  be  disposed  of,  is  sold  from  om;-  fcn 

another,  at  those  sums  I have  mentioned,  £10  to  £12  an  acre.  ' ^ 

7.  Does  it  sell  for  more  where  there  is  a lease  ?— Generally,  it  does. 

8.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  ? ^ et>  • 

I understand  by  that,  putting  of  small  farms  into  one.  The  rector  of  this  parish  the 
Reverend  James  Jones,  tooh  many  farms  into  his  own  bands.  ^ ’ 

9.  How  many  farms  should  you  say  he  took  into  his  own  hands  ?— I think  he  took  ten 

10.  What  was  the  extent  of  those  farms  ?— I should  suppose  from  one  acre  to  seven  ' 

11.  Does  he  now  occupy  himself  the  whole  of  those  farms? Yes. 

12.  They  have  not  been  re-let  to  other  tenants  ? No. 

13.  Were  those  farms  held  by  lease  ? — No. 

14.  Were  they  glebe  lands  ? — Yes. 

15.  .^e  you  eirabled  to  state  whether  any  compensation  was  given  to  the  parties  who 
were  ejected  from  those  farms?— I am  not  certain;  the  parties  are  here  themselves  if  vou 
choose  to  oxaimne  them.  I beheve  some  got  a little  compensation,  and  others  got  none. 

16.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  some  of  the  parties  got  none  ?_I  hawe 
it  from  the  aggneved  parties  that  they  got  nothing. 

17.  How  much  did  you  hear  those  got  who  were  compensated  ? — I heard  from  £4  to  £5 
an  acre. 

18.  Are  you  able  to  state  why  it  was  that  the  other  parties  got  none  ? — I do  not  know 
the  reason,  except  that  he  did  not  wish  to  give  it;  no  particular  reason.  One  reason  I 
heard  was,  because  one  of  the  men  he  evicted  was  a pensioner ; he  has  been  a soldier  and 
has  9d,  a day. 

enabled  to  state  whether  the  parties  ejected  owed  the  rector  an  arrear  of 
rcat  .'^—1  tlunJc  they  owed  nothing  but  the  running  half-year  or  whole  year 

20  Were  they  asked  to  pay  that  ?-They  were  asked  to  pay ; and,  if  they  paid  up  to 
f pounds  an  acre ; but  if  there  was  a year’s  rent,  or  something 

ot  that  sort,  behind,  that  was  deducted,  as  far  as  I imderstand  it.  * 

- x^'^  tenant-right  for  lands  subdivided  in  that  manner  ?— No  • it 

38  from  ±10  to  £12  an  acre ; any  other  purchaser  would  give  that.  ’ 

Edu'u-d  Soghm^*^*^  nothing  because  he  was  a pensioner  ?— 

iJrfW  “y  '"‘ses  of  remOTal  of  tenants,  for  tie  purpose  of  substitari 

2 I * ^ ™ bequeathed  would 

Ml  got  It.  The  landlord  or  agent  took  it  into  his  own  liand,  though  there  was  no  aiTear 

2 Mubl  ® ’''01.  and  the  tenant  bequeathed  it  to 

u *“  B'O  The  nephew  proposed  eyen  to 

again,  and  the  agent  woidd  not  giub  it  to  hini. 

.nrt  T ,1a  f Od  the  agent  allege  ?— That  he  would  not  giye  it  to  any  one  of  the 
son,  i understood,  was  his  answer. 

‘be  agent?— Tbo  Hoyerond  Hans  Canlfleld,  near 

Where  does  he  live  ?— Near  Portadown. 

9ft  wf ^ suppose  about  five  or  six  acres, 

was  a Romt/u  ^y  the  expression,  “ Not  one  of  the  sort  ?”— Because  he 

s a Hoiuan  Cathohe;  that  was  understood  hy  the  expression. 

t/!  ® ?— Yes,  it  was  sold  by  the  agent  and  given  to  a Protestant, 

ft/  purchase-money  given  ? — To  the  agent. 

!;■  A tenant  any  tiling  ?~No. 

was'  moT9  whether  the  purchase-money  paid  by  the  party  who  got  it 

■ same  mo/t  tbj  h by  tbo  tenant  iii  possession  ?— I understand  they  offered  the 

if  you  Sf if  * ‘ snhsoqiiently  sold  for ; and  the  parties  are  here  to  ^ye  cyidence, 

w&ftofSeSirais®ort/f™/“*®‘’  yo"  able  to  state 

accouirf  of  E r ‘ "“E®  a*'®  ®“®“  ™“'l®.  Kfesing  to  aUow  land  to  be  sold  on 
fcroisa  afLlfflw  ®f  *bo  party  wisMng  to  buy  it?— Yes;  I am  aware 

‘Old  tL  iSwh  f omtertamed,  and  this  bcEef  is  from  fiicts,  that  if  the  land  is  to  be 
04  p ^§cnt  will  not  let  a Roman  Catliohc  pm'chase. 

tian‘that'o&fU^'®p'®i'  offered  By  a Roman  Catholic  is  greater 

Batne  price  ^ *'*'  ^^otestant . —I  do  not  know  that ; I believe  they  would  give  the 

than  that^  'whether  the  amount  offered  by  a Roman  Catholic  tenant  is  greater 

onered  by  a Protestant  tenant,  as  a general  rule  ? -No,  I am  not.  I have  not 
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been  present  at  these  bargains.  I believe  the  Roman  Catholic  is  disposed  to  give  as  nm<>|i 
as  the  otlior,  but  a preference  is  given. 

36.  Are  you  aware  for  what  reason  those  persons  were  disposse^ed  by  Mr.  Jones  I 
heard  it  stated  he  wished  to  extend  his  domain. 

37.  What  became  of  the  houses  in  which  those  people  lived  on  Mr.  Jones’s  glebe? 

Some  of  them  are  down,  and  the  rest  are  tenanted  by  others. 

38.  Who  are  those  other  people  ? — I do  not  know  their  names ; Holmes  is  the  name  of 
ojic  man  ; I am  not  certain  of  the  names. 

39.  W ere  they  persons  who  lived  upon  the  glebe  before,  or  persons  w-ho  recently  came  ? 

Persons  who  recently  came  there. 

40.  In  what  capacity  did  they  come  there  ? — I do  not  know  ; they  were  brought  by  Jlr. 
Jones;  I do  not  know  where  they  came  from,  nor  in  what  capacity. 

41.  Are  they  labom-ers  upon  Mr.  Jones’s  fann? — I believe  some  of  them  are. 

42.  Do  you  know  any  people  who  had  any  portion  of  land  taken  from  them  without  any 
compensation  ? — James  Con-igan  is  one,  and  Henry  Cunningham  got  no  compensation. 

43.  Where  chd  James  Corrigan’s  laud  lie  ? — In  the  glebe  of  Kilmore. 

44.  Did  he  reside  there  ? — No,  he  did  not ; but  on  another  estate. 

45.  What  had  he  done  to  the  land  ? — It  was  meadow. 

46.  Had  he  expended  any  thing  on  it,  or  done  any  thhig  to  it  ? — I am  not  aware,  e.xcept 
draining. 

47.  How  long  had  he  held  it  ?— I should  suppose  twenty  years, 

48.  Had  he  done  any  thing  lately  in  the  way  of  draining  ? — Some  few  years  before 
there  was  expense  incui-red  by  draining  prior  to  his  leaving. 

49.  Was  it  by  di-aiaing  it  or  clearing  the  ditches? — Deepening  and  widening  the  river 
that  adjoins  it. 

50.  What  land  had  Cmmiiighara  taken  from  him  ? — I should  suppose  foiu-  acres  in  all. 

51.  Was  his  house  taken  ? — No. 

52.  Was  there  a compeimation  of  any  kind  given  to  him  ? — No. 

[ 'The  witness  ioithdrew.'\ 


The  Reverend  James  Jones  called  in  ; and  Francis  Stringer,  esq.,  sworn  and  exainiued. 

[ The  evidence  of  the  last  witness,  applicable  to  the  property  of  Mr.  Jones,  xuas  read  over^ 

1 . ‘Where  do  you  reside  ? — Tassagh  House,  in  Ready. 

2.  What  is  yoiu-  profession  ? — I am  a private  individual,  and  a magistrate  of  the  county. 

3.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  whicJi  has  been  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Quin  relative  to 
some  cases  on  the  glebe  of  Kilmore,  have  you  any  explanation  wliich  you  wish  to  give  ?— 
Yes,  I should  wish  to  say  a few  -word.;.  In  the  year  1840,  when  Sir.  Jones  became  incum- 
bent of  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  he  found  that  he  had  too  little  land  in  his  own  possession, 
and  wished  me,  as  his  agent,  to  make  a fair  an-angement  between  him  and  his  tenants,  by 
which  he  might  get  possession  of  a sufRcicnt  quantity  of  land  to  accommodate  him ; he 
wished  to  have  from  forty  to  fifty  acres  of  laud  more  ; I had  a communication  with  the 
tenants,  and  made  an  arrangement  to  this  effect,  that  with  respect  to  those  I could  accom- 
modate elsewhere  upon  the  glebe  lands  I would  do  so  ; that  wth  respect  to  those  I could 
not  accommodate,  on  their  paying  them  rent  up  to  a certain  time,  I would  make  them  what 
I considered  a fair  remuneration  for  their  holdings.  I have  seen  a hst  of  the  complaiuts  of 
certain  individuals,  and  if  the  commissioners  will  allow  me,  I should  wisli  to  take  them 
separately.  I wish  to  dispose  of  the  whole  fairly  ; I should  first  state  that  the  wiiole  was 
an  arrangement  of  my  own ; the  matter  was  left  entirely  by  Mr.  Jones  to  me,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances are  entirely  in  my  own  knowledge,  and  took  place  by  my  arrangement.  With 
respect  to  Henry  Cunningham,  he  holds  at  present  twenty-five  acres,  one  rood,  and  eight 
perches,  at  £36  |mr  annum  ; ho  formerly  held,  until  tliis  change  took  place,  twenty-nine 
acres  and  thirty-one  perches,  at  £49  di'.  o\d.,  including  the  rent  of  a quan-y,  which  he  also 
held.  I considered,  in  the  clrangcs  which  I made,  that  tins  man,  who  hpld  one  of  the  largest 
farms  upon  the  glebe,  could  afford  to  spare  a few  acres  for  some  of  those  I was  about  to 
remove ; I accordingly  selected  a man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Keoghan,  a man  of  very  good 
character,  and  removed  him  to  a portion  of  Cunningham’s  fai-m,  between  three  and  four  acres, 
with  wliich  he  -was  well  satisfied.  Cunningham  also  held  a quarry,  with  two  other  parties; 
there  were  two  Roman  Catholics  and  a Protestant  held  the  quany.  Mr.  Jones  did  not  seem 
well  satisfied  at  the  manner  in  which  the  quany  was  used,  and  ho  took  the  quarry  from 
these  three  individuals,  and  gave  it  to  a person  he  selected  himself ; and  I should  say,  mtli 
regard  to  Cunningham,  that,  in  consequence  of  my  having  taken  from  him  those  tliree  or 
four  acres,  I gave  liim  the  remaining  twenty-five  acres  at  less  rent  than  what  his  neigh- 
bours paid. 

4.  At  a less  acrcablo  rent  ? — Yes,  at  not  quite  28.?.  an  acre.  With  regard  to  J ohn  Kelly, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  was  very  much  in  arrear,  and  I gave  liim  pennissiou  to  take  away 
ail  his  crop,  and  forgave  him  all  his  arreai-s.  His  yearly  rent  was  £5  1 85.  dd.,  and  ho  owed 
to  Mr.  Jones  and  his  predecessor,  £19  11s.  Ad.  I gave  him  permission  to  take  away  his 
crop,  and  the  £19  11.?.  Ad.  was  also  forgiven.  There  is  a person  of  tlie  name  of  Edward 
KcHy  in  the  list.  Tliero  -was  no  such  person  returned  as  being  upon  the  globe  lands.  He  may 
have  occupied  a portion  of  liis  brother’s  house,  but  I know  nothing  of  him ; ho  was  not 
returned  to  me  in  the  rental  at  aU.  The  next  is  William  Keoghan,  his  rent  was  £3  IOj.  Id^i 
and  to  this  man  I gave  £20  in  money.  With  respect  to  Edward  Keoghan.  the  pensioner, 
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1*  rent  was  £4  8s.  I W.,  and  ho  owed  Mr.  Jones  and  Ms  predecessor  £19  14s.  lid.,  afl  of  SUi  Marei,  1844. 
which  was  forgiren  Mm,  and  ho  was  allowed  to  take  away  the  entii-e  crop  up  to  NoTomber 

1841.  The  next  ^ John  Hughes:  Ms  rent  was  £4  10s.  He  owed  Mr.  Jones  and  Ms  prede- 
cessor, £9  13s.,  aU  of  which  was  forgiven  Mm,  and  he  was  likewise  aRowed  to  take  away 
his  crop.  Thomas  Keoghan  removed  to  a comfortable  farm  in  Amaghhuvli 

5.  Is  that  a part  of  the  glebe  lands  ?— Yes.  With  respect  to  Catherine  Breen  her  rent  was 
£3  Is.  id. ; she  did  not  reside  upon  the  glebe  lands,  and  I gave  her  £9  for  her  proportion 
«.  Didshegetthecrop?— Yes, aU,  except  what  she  paidme;  she  paid  mo  the  rent.  Rose 
O’Keil  is  tlie  next : she  held  a house  and  little  garden,  for  which  she  paid  £l  a vear  I 
gave  her  £5.  Mary  Kearney  is  the  next  on  the  list ; there  is  no  such  person  on  the  rental  • 
hut  I gave  an  old  woman,  named  Oathorine  M'Mahon,  £S  for  an  old  house,  that  was  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation,  and  almost  tumbling  down.  Anne  Keoghan  is  the  next ; there  is  no 
such  person  upon  the  rental ; but  I gave  Anne  Neale,  for  an  old  house  adjoining  Catherine 
11‘Mahon^s,  £5  ; it  was  m a state  of  <hlapidation,  and  I do  not  think  it  could  have  remained 
up  six  inonths  longer.  John  and  Alice  M'Cann : those  persons  did  not  occupy  any  portion 
ofthe  land  which  Mr.  Jones  took  into  his  own  possession  ; they  lived  upon  another  part  of 
the  property.  I found  them  so  much  in  arrear  tliat  I thought  them  quite  unable  to  pay 
what  was  due.  I gave  her  permission  to  sell  her  tenant-right,  for  which  she  got  £36  lo/ 
for  about  thi-ee  acres  and  rather  better  than  a half,  fi.-om  a man  of  tlie  name  of  James 
Conway. 

7.  Was  the  an-ear  of  rent  paid  out  of  the  £36  IO5.  ?— A portion  of  it  was.  The  next 
person  upon  the  list  is  James  Corrigan : now  this  man  does  not  live  upon  the  glebe  lands 
at  all ; he  lives  about  a imlo  from  the  glebe  lands,  and  he  held  a portion  of  meadow  which 
I understood  formerly  belonged  to  the  parsonage  house,  and  had  no  right  to  be  let  But 
this  man  was  a comfortable  person  as  to  means,  and  I told  him  that  this  meadow  would  be 
required.  He  refused  not  only  to  give  me  up  the  meadow,  hut  ohHged  me  to  seiwe  him 
with  au  ejectment.  He  was  a person  that  I did  not  think  ranked  witli  the  others  who 
were  very  poor.  He  was  a man  described  to  me  as  very  comfortable,  and  in  independent 
circumstances ; a_  substantial  farmer.  He  refused  not  only  to  give  up  the  meadow  but 
would  not  enter  into  an  arrangement ; and  I was  obliged  to  eject  him,  and  make  him  pav 
the  costs  of  the  ejectment.  Eohert  and  John  CHuton : I am  quite  at  a loss  to  know  why 
these  persons  should  have  been  introduced  here  at  aU.  I know  of  no  change  with  respect 
to  them ; they  are  stOl  hving  upon  the  glebe  lauds ; they  are  respectable  people,  and  pay 
their  rent  regularly  and  well,  and  I know  of  no  change  with  regard  to  them  The  nert  is 
Francis  Keoghan : this  person  did  not  occupy  any  portion  of  the  lands  which  Mi-  Jones 
got  into  his  possession;  ho  lived  upon  another  part  of  the  property;  and  I found  when  Mr 
Jones  became  incumbent  of  Kilmore,  tliat  this  man’s  mother.  Rose  Keoghan,  presented  a 
petition  against  her  son  Francis,  stating  that  he  had  deprived  her  of  her  farm,  that  he  had 
ti-eated  her  most  barbarously,  and  that  she  was  in  a state  of  starvation.  I investigated  the 
matter,  and  found  that  her  statement  with  regard  to  her  son  was  true,  and  I was  determined 
irom  the  very  had  character  I had  heard  of  him,  that  he  should  not  upon  any  terms  remain 
upon  the  glebe  land.  His  rent  was  £5  19^.  lid.  He  owed  Mr.  Jones’  predecessor  one 
years  rent,  and  Mr.  Jones  another  year’s  rent.  I ejected  him,  giving  him  leave  to  take 
awayaU  Jus  crop,  and  forgave  him  all  the  arrears,  and  gave  Ms  old  mother;  who  had  made 
the  complaint  against  him,  £I0  in  cash. 

8.  Of  what  acres  have  you  been  speaking? — English  acres. 

9.  Of  what  descriqition  is  the  land  ? — The  lands  are  of  the  very  finest  quality. 

The  Reverend  Patrick  Quin,  further  examined.  Hev.  Patrick  Qain. 

10.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  with  respect  to  Robert  Clinton? — A part  of  his 
lam  was  given  to  a man  of  the  name  of  Johnson. 


ll.  Undm-what  circumstances  was  it  given?— By  Clinton’s  daughter-in-law  going  to  SeeR^^v.  j Jones’s 
nmaica.  Lhnton  gave  this  laud  to  his  son,  and  the  son  went  to  America ; the  daughter- 
in-law  was  going  after  Mm,  and  the  land  was  to  be  disposed  of  to  pay  her  way.  Mr, 
thp  f a certain  sum  on  hand,  I do  not  know  how  much,  in  order  to  let 


jjx.iixQ  a,  \vcxiaui  oiuu  UU  iUlUU,  X UU  II 

lioL  go;  and  then  Johnson  and  the  old  man  Chiiton  made  an  arrangement 

it  ir  lemselves,  that  old  Clinton  should  get  tMs  part  of  the  fai-m  fonnally  back,  and 
^9  Johnson  told  me. 

iDlinl  ^^0  arrangement  made  ; was  Chnton  to  pay  money  to  Johnson  for  it  ?— 

daughter-in-law  to  let  her  go  to  America,  and  whenever 
"Was  paid  back,  JoMison  was  to  give  the  land  back  again,  and  an  arrangement 
tnirl  D?  ^ ^'^cordingly.  But  the  landlord  or  agent  refused  to  let  Johnson  have  it,  as  Johnson 
iq  w wished  to  get  it  hack  again. 

1,1'  living  near  it  ? — Yes,  the  next  towiilaud  but  one. 

H.  What  sum  had  he  given  ?— I do  not  know, 
of  it ' ^ whether  he  got  that  sum  or  not  ? — He  told  me  he  got  none 

uromisS?  is  to  get  it?— He  said  that  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Stringer 

to  him  fr.y  -(.1  ^®  go't  any  of  it.  \_Mr.  Stringer.'] — I am  guarantee 

he  money.  [Afr.  Qufn.]— A man  of  the  name  of  Lynch,  I believe,  has  got  the 

to  get  Stringer.]— Asa  you  aware  of  Clinton  having  made  any  application  to  you 

the  subject  never  made  any  application  to  mo,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon 
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The  Reverend'Jamee  Jones  was  sworn  and  examined. 

18.  Did  Clinton  make  any  application  to  you  ? — No,  I never  heard  that  he  had  any  claim 
to  the  land. 

19.  What  was  the  arrangement  upon  the  subject? — This  land  was  mortgaged  to  Johnson 
who  was  a quaker,  and  Johnson  stated  that  he  gave  £40  for  it.  However,  there  are  those 
who  say  he  did  not  give  so  much ; hut,  be  that  as  it  may,  I would  not  permit  Johnson  to 
hold  it,  because  he  had  a large  farm  and  was  hving  elsewhere,  and  makmg  as  much  out  of 
the  land  as  he  could,  and  not  putting  anything  upon  it,  which  is  a bad  thing  for  the  land- 
lord. I said,  “You  must  give  up  this  farm,  and  you  shall  get  your  mortgage,”  and  George 
Lynch  agreed  to  give  it  him.  But  I understand  he  has  not  got  it ; however,  Mr.  Stringer 
is  a guarantee  for  it. 

20.  \_To  Mr.  Quin^ — With  reference  to  the  case  of  Francis  Keoghan,  have  you  any 
observations  to  make  ? — Francis  Keoghan  was  dispossessed,  and  he  says  he  proposed  to 
pay  to  Mr.  Jones  or  to  Mr.  Stringer,  all  the  rent  due  upon  the  farm,  and  to  this  day  they 
•will  not  give  it  him ; however,  he  was  put  out  of  the  farm  that  was  formerly  his  father’s 
and  did  not  get  it. 

[ The  witnesses  withdrew^ 

Mr.  David  Craig,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  the  parish  of  Newto-wnhannlton,  the  townland  of  Camly 
Macullagh,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Fews,  in  the  county  of  Armagh. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A farmer. 

3.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  of  the  Upper  Fews? — Better  with  the  parish 
of  Newtownhamilton. 

4.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ?— About  forty  acres. 

5.  What  kind  of  acres  are  you  talking  of? — The  Irish  plantation  measm-e. 

6.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  ? — About  three  miles  square. 

7.  Three  miles  every  way  ?— Tes ; it  may  be  a little  more  or  less  in  some  parts  of  it. 

8.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements,  such  as 
improving  mountain  land  ? — It  would. 

9.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  fairly  remunerative  ? — I do.  We  had  an  esperiment 
not  far' from  us  of  the  Earl  of  Gosford— improving  a part  of  the  mountain  convenient  to  us ; 
the  first  year  it  did  not  remunerate,  but  the  second  it  did.  He  tiuned  up  the  whole.suhsoil, 
and  fuiTow-drained  it.  It  appeared  to  pay  after  a time ; it  did  not  the  first  year.  But  the 
coimtiy,  generally  speaking,  would  do,  if  under  that  state  of  cultivation. 

1 0.  What  quantity  of  land  has  been  improved  in  that  manner  ? — ^About  twenty-five  acres. 

11.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving  or  other-wise,  and  in  wliat  parti- 
culars ? — Quite  the  reverse ; not  improving. 

12.  What  are  the  manures  generally  used? — What  animal  manures  we  may  have  we  put 
on  the  farm ; the  other  manure  we  have  is  lime. 

13.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  there,  and  the  mode  of  cultm-c? — Generally 
speaking,  from  twenty  acres  to  three' acres. , I do  not  know  any  one  except  myselfthathas 
more  than  twenty-two  or  twenty-three. 

14.  Wliat  is  the  usual  mode  of  cultivating? — Oats  is  the  only  crop  of  the  grain  description. 

15.  Do  you  grow  any  green  crops? — Yes,  what  we  caU  Bish  hay-seed,  a soft  wMteseed; 
and  what  we  call  peremiial,  such  as  rye-grass. 

1 6.  In  what  manner  is  tlie  rent  ^ed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  or  proposal,  or  valua- 
tion ? — It  is  always,  in  all  cases  I am  acquainted  with,  done  by  the  landlord’s  land  suiveyor. 

17.  Do  they  talce  in  proposals  from  the  tenants? — No,  indeed;  the  tenant  does  not 
know  the  rent  until  it  is  called  for,  in  many  cases.  I have  known  where  a tenant  only  knew 
the  rent  when  he  went  to  pay.  I have  seen  them  go  on  and  pay  down  till  the  agent  said 
that  it  was  enough. 

18.  Do  you  mean  in  talcing  their  farms  they  were  not  told  what  they  should  pay? — If  a 
tenant  came  in  from  a distance  and  took  it,  he  would  be  told  of  it ; but,  if  a lease  expires, 
they  do  not  know  the  rent  till  they  go  to  pay  it,  in  some  instances. 

19.  During  the  first  year  they  ai-e  paying  the  old  rent? — ^Yes;  there  is  generally  the 
running  half-year  or  the  running  year. 

20.  Is  the  rent  a gross  sum  upon  the  farm,  or  an  acreable  value? — An  acreable  one,  as 
far  as  I am  acquainted. 

21.  Ai-e  you  aware  whether  in  making  up  that  acreable  value  they  put  any  rent  on  the 
county  roads  ? — Yes ; if  a road  leads  thi'ough  the  fann  it  is  all  measured  in. 

22.  Do  you  know  whether  in  putting  the  rent  on  they  put  any  rent  upon  that  ? — We 

a return  of  so  much  an  acre  after  it  is  surveyed,  road  and  all ; no  matter  what  is  inside  the 
mearings,  it  is  mcluded. 

23.  Do  you  think  the  valuator  allows  any  thing  where  there  is  a great  deal  of  road  run- 
ning through  a farm? — No,  I do  not  know  that  they  make  any  difference,  whether  a road 
runs  through  a farm  or  not. 

24.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  the  best  lands  in  that  neighbourhood  ?— The  highest  rent 
I know  of  in  the  town  I live  in,  under  the  landlord  I live  under,  is  305. 

25.  What  is  the  average  rent  of  mediumland? I might  say  about  185.  to  205. 

26.  How  many  barrels  of  oats  would  that  good  land  produce  in  average  seasons  ?— About 

ten  or  twelve.  j, 

27.  That  is  the  best  land  ? — Yes ; sometimes  not  five  barrels  to  the  acre. 
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28.  WBat  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  noor  law  x i . 

In  some  places  the  poor  law  valuation  is  under  tL  landlord’s  ?ent 

J.£7or“  ^ ten.nt-at-will?_l  tla. 

30,  Do  you  tUiil  the  poor  law  yaluation  has  been  made  with  care  ?_I  thinV  it  p i 
judiciously  enough  done ; we  do  not  care  so  much  about  whether  it  was  hiSh  , i a 

if  it  was  ejual ; it  was  the  equalisation  that  we  looked  to  valued  or  not, 

31,  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  fends  or  local  usurers  for  assistance  in  ■ .u 
rent ?-There  axe  no  loan  fends  m the  neighbourhood;  of  local  usTOrs  tW 

plenty,  but  tbej  ai-e  nearly  worn  out.  there  have  been 

32,  ■ffhatis  the  usual  charge  ?— It  was  in  very  few  instances  tbf.irwmtTri  i j 

toy  gave  goods;  they  lent  meal  potatoes,  or  cattle;  and  tL  very  le“CwS' 
oBe-tfind  more  than  the  market  value.  ^ charged  was 

33  Thatisthe  usual  mode  taken  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?  Lntel  v 
has  been  mosfly  by  civil  hm,  by  proce^  at  the  quarter  sessions  to  obtafea  dL™  T 

Se  STwS'”''  nordTneso  mLh 

(hth  i?L°“  ™ advantage  to  the  farmer  getting  rid  of  the  distress  ?-I  do  not 

35.  Do  you  prefer  the  distress  to  a civil  bill  9_Ye8*  bf.  bno  n«ivr +T,  j , , 

Iress ; by  ciwl  bill  be  obtains  the  man’s  person,  and  can  get  the  goodLfterla?,^  Sf ' 

a mode  for  threatening  him.  ° gooas  atterwards , it  is  partly 

36.  Does  not  the  service  of  the  "process  ^vp  tbp  mtin  r.n+.'r.w.  * • 

rf«a;  whenhe  is  processed  he  knows  ifis  forthe  rent  dLLT^wlrL^anlLL 

38.  Do  they  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?_As  far  as  T 1 
' t“wL7th'  f ^ any  Mords  roLd  tho'Stf 

at  pLL  of  do  not  Ire  about  them 

40.  They  think  they  hold  too  high  ?— Yes. 

41.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  bv  the  kndTorH  p,.  +nr.  * • • , 

by  the  tenant.  I cannot  say  that  there  are  vpVv  ° or  jointly  ?~AU 

locabty  to  which  I belong  ^ ^ permanent  improvements  in  the 

LLLtSL2en7  ?-It  Ms  been 

43.  Is  It  dimimshing  in  value  ?— Yes 

koLth^foSLrLrre  i:  aTeL*S  KdloLr^L“T 

male  it  a rule,  that  it  was  not  to  go  0 ®er  SL  Lo  ’ 

a%  mere  than  £S5  au  aL  ^ ^ f»v  eomider- 

^''^katront? — Five  shillings. 

48  T)ft  perpetuity,  renewable  for  ever 

Whrt  doLon  a7jffL°ofT  1 ^ I 

taeis  improw^Ljo  P?P»Mon.  is  the  condition  of  the  large 

poverty  “ ‘“““■y  ™P'™«  or  uot?--No,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  in 

S iLhlLLahrSlL?'  “r:™  ?-B»rforing  on  pauperism  altogether 
Se.  it  is  ad  equal™*  * teuantiy  higher  than  tliat  on  the  larger  farms  ?— 

viLaLaLMti’^BL^fC®  ^ *iS  oeoally  hold  their  cottages,  and  by 

* room  and  a « bL,™  Si7  ’ ■*  ““Wu  or  house,- 

-1  West  '"aoo‘  food  ?_No.'with  food.  Those  seasons  are  in  spring 

n,  52.  LpLe'fecTr  ™Pfoy“«“‘  M fto  other  seasons  ?-No. 

-“times  more.  ^ pounog  an  acre;  sometimes  less  and 


21st  Mjrck,  1844. 
Mr.  David  Craig. 
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64.  Is  that  for  manured  land  ? — ^Tes ; it  must  have  been  well  manured  for  that  price. 

63.  Do  you  let  any  con-acre  yourself? — ^Tes,  I do  ; not  much. 

66.  Do  you  consider  yourself  well  paid  at  £8  ? — Te_s ; because  I have  not  a family  of  oy 
own  yet  to  labour,  and  these  men  laboui-  for  me  for  tliis  potato  ground. 

67.  What  do  you  consider  it  costs  you  to  manure  it? — I have  tlie  manure  from  the 
^iniTYialR  mostly;  it  is  my  own  cattle.  We  could  not  get  any  manure  that  would  cause 
them  to  take  the  potato  ground,  except  the  animal  manure  ; the  lime  and  soil  mised  for 
manure  will  bring  about  half  the  price  ; lime  is  veiy  mild  always. 

68.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  in  general  to  the  rent  of  those  holding 

at  will  ? As  near  as  I can  calculate,  about  one-tenth. 

69.  Are  any  means  taken  to  infoim  you  of  the  amount  that  is  laid  on  each  townland? 

70.  What  is  it  ?— There  is  a grand  jury  collector  appointed  by  the  grand  jury  for  each 

barony  ; and  that  collector  gives  the  amount  of  what  comes  on  that  townland  to  some  per- 
son who  is  appointed  to  applot  the  cess.  _ T • O -NT  1 1 

71.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district . — Not  lately. 

72.  When  was  the  last  ?— I think  the  kst  was  the  imuder  of  a gentleinaivs  steward, 
hir.  Powell ; he  was  steward  to  Mr.  Quin,  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

73.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  to  the  rent  in  each  year  ?_I  might  say  it  is 

about  one-twentieth.  , o ^ 

74.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  f— On  the  fret 
payment  of  rent  after  they  pay  their  poor  law  tax  to  the  tax  collector.  The  next  rent  after 
that,  the  landlord  or  his  agent  pays  me  what  is  coming  to  me  ; some  allow  it,  and  some 

*^75°*'Do  you  know  of  any  eases  in  which  it  is  not  allowed  ?— Yes ; but  there  wasareason 
for  that.  This  Mr.  Quin  I was  speaking  of  gave  liis  tenants  half  a year’s  reduction  lately, 
to  encom-age  them  on  account  of  the  times  ; and  when  they  came  to  pay,  from  getting  a 
reduction  and  not  charging  them  bog-rents,  his  agent  did  not  allow  them  any  thing  for  the 
poor  rates.  , . , • 

76.  Did  he  say  he  would  do  so  in  future  ?— Oh,  no  ; I tlunk  it  was  in  consequence  of 
giving  them  so  liberal  a reduction — considering  the  poor  rate  so  trifling  to  what  he  was 
giving  them. 

77  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the  landlord 
made  to  the  tenant  ?— I consider  myself  better  off  than  under  the  compensation  act,  the 
way  we  paid  it  before ; hut  where  there  were  tenants-at-will,  I know  of  some  instances 
where  the  tenants  said,  according  to  law,  the  agent  of  the  landlord,  or  the  rector,  could 
not  sue  them  for  tithe ; and  when  they  would  not  pay,  (they  rather  combined  not  to  pay,} 
he  sent  out  a valuator  over  the  land,  and  he  sometimes  put  one  tithe  and  sometimes  more 
than  that  on  it ; hut  the  landlord  I live  under  chai-ges  no  tithes  for  those  who  were  tenauts- 

at-will.  , . 1 j 1' 

78.  Has  he  altered  the  rent  on  any  of  the  fai-ms  since?— He  has  given  them  a reduction 

this  last  year— 2s.  M.  in  the  pound  reduction.  _ • i.  i i 

79.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement,  in  the  law  and  practice, 
with  reference  to  the  occupation  of  land  m Ireland? — ^No ; I have  not  any  prepaid  at  pr(^nt, 

80.  Have  you  any  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  county  cess  ? — I think  there  could  be 
alterations  made  that  would  save  us  a considerable  expense. 

81.  What  would  you  suggest  in  that  way  ?— As  one  instance,  the  high  constable  or  tue 
grand  jury  collector,  could  be  dispensed  with.  He  comes  and  leaves  me  the  amount  ot  tlie 
cess  to  be  collected  on  the  townland  I live  in  ; I generally  applot  it,  and  then  hand  it  over 
to  him,  and  then  he  coDects  it.  I could  do  that,  and  that  would  save  the  tenantry  mi 
much  expense. 

82.  Suppose  there  was  a difficulty  in  collecting  ?— There  is  apohee  establishment  conve- 
nient to  the  place ; and,  of  course,  they  would  assist.  _ „ . n,ir 

83.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  tliink  of? — I could  mention,  for  inrtance,  ^ 
county  sm-veyor  and  deputy  county  surveyor,  I know  they  do  not  do  their  du  y 
county  surveyor  getting  £300  or  £350  a year,  and  not  seeing  the  road  at  all,_  or  toe  we  g 

■ of  gravel  that  contractor  puts  on  it ; he  does  not  see  whether  the  weigm  i 1 

84.  You  have  stated,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  condition  of  the  tenantry,  of  all  cla^s, 

not  improving? — It  is  getting  worse.  _ , +i,o-nriiiciDti 

85.  What  do  you  conceive  to  he  the  cause  of  that  ?— In  our  neighbouihooa,  P 
reason  is  the  failure  of  the  crops.  Being  a mountainous  district  and  cold,  f 
the  rent  being  fixed  by  a sui-veyor  who  puts  too  high  a value  upon  the  land,  as 
acquainted  with  the  localities,  and  its  deficiencies  in  that  respect. 

86.  Is  that  complaint  general  over  the  whole  district  ? — It  is.  Tn  mv 

87.  And,  in  your  opinion,  you  conceive  it  to  he  well  founded? — Yes,  I do.  , jgjgeg 

case  I am  not  complaining ; all  the  lauds  held  ai'e  cheap  enough,  but  they  are  un 
granted  in  1775.  _ Morstiou?— I 

88.  Do  you  consider  that  the  government  valuators  took  that  into  consi 

consider  that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  natme  of  the  soil  any  more 
valuators  sent  by  the  proprietor.  . , ^ jt  , 

89.  Do  you  think  that  that  valuation  comes  nearer  the  value? — ^Yes;  inasm 
lower,  it  is  nearer. 

f Tlie  witness  withdrew."] 
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William  Paton,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  2Ui  March.  1844. 

I.  "WTiere  do  you  reside? — In  Armagh.  — — 

2!  What  situation  do  you  hold  ?— Agent  to  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate,  and  a maoistrate  w f?' 

of  the  county.  _ ° Wm.  Paton,  esq. 

3.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  over  which  yom-  knowledge  extends  ?— My  acquaint- 
ance is  altogether  with  the  town  and  neighboui-hood  of  Ai-magh.  I should  say,  rny  business 
does  not  lead  me  beyond  the  town  here. 

4.  Have  you  any  suggestions  which  you  wish  to  Lay  before  the  commissioners,  of  any 
measures  of  improvement  m the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in 
Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess,  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  land- 
lords and  occupying  tenants,  winch,  having  due  regard  to  the  rigjits  of  property,  may  be 
calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agriculture, . 
and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — No ; I should  say  that  my ' 
acquaintance  with  those  subjects  is  not  such  as  to  enable  me  to  give  an  opinion  upon  them ; 
and  I would  rather  just  confine  myself  to  mention  one  or  two  matters  wliich,  it  occui-s  to 
me,  might  improve  the  condition  of  the  farmers  here,  as  regards  the  markets. 

5.  What  are  those  points  ? — The  first  thing  I would  mention  is,  with  regard  to  the 
exactions  on  the  fai-mers  in  the  market ; for  instance,  a farmer  coming  to  sell  pigs  here, 
tLere  is  a general  deduction  made  from  every  pig,  whether  large  or  small,  of  ten  pounds 
from  the  weight.  It  is  felt  as  a grievance,  though  it  may  find  its  level  when  it  is  universally 
applied ; and  I believe  it  is  the  case  in  all  the  market  towns,  in  all  the  north  of  Ireland, 
at  least ; still,  I should  say,  that  it  opens  a door  to  frauds. 

6.  On  what  gromids  is  the  deduction  made  ?— It  is  made  as  for  feet  and  heads.  The 
deduction  is  made  on  the  seller  here ; and  the  same  takes  place  in  Belfast,  where  they 
take  the  pork  and  selHt  to  the  wholesale  merchant.  It  is  done  in  one  town,  because  it  is 
done  in  another ; and  it  has  become  quite  uniform  now.  Some  time  ago,  it  used  to  vaiy  in 
some  places ; it  was  eight  pounds,  and  sometimes  six  ])ounds. 

7.  Is  the  same  deduction  made  on  any  other  article  of  produce? — Butter  is  subject  to 
some  deduction  of  the  same  kind ; for  instance,  when  a firkin  of  butter  is  weighed,  fii-st, 
there  is  the  tare  for  the  cask ; that  is,  of  course,  perfectly  correct : but  they  take  what  they 
call  two  pounds  off,  for  draught  or  beamage ; then  they  take  one  pound  for  each  quarter  of 
a cwt.  that  it  weighs,  which  comes  to  about  five  poimds  upon  the  firkin;  a firkin  usmilly 
weiglis  two  qioarters  and  a fraction. 

8.  Are  there  any  other  articles  liable  to  deduction  ?— I am  not  aware ; there  may  be 
other  things,  but  these  two  tilings  attracted  my  attention  particukirly. 

9.  Upon  corn  is  there  any  deduction  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

10.  Is  the  corn  sold  in  the  market  at  Armagh,  usually  weiglied  in  the  corn  market  or  at 
the  buyer’s  store  ?— hlore  usually  at  the  buyer’s  store,  and  abuses  have  frequently  been 
complained  of  in  consequence. 

II.  Are  you  enabled  to  say  whether  it  is  usually  weighed  in  the  yard  of  the  store,  or 
when  raised  in  the  loft  ?— I should  say  in  the  loft,  when  it  is  too  late  for  redress.  And  I 
have  been  informed  that  after  being  weighed  in  the  market,  it  has  been  weighed  at  the 
store,  and  the  weight  has  been  found  less ; and  although  the  seller  complained,  it  was  too 
late. 

12.  Does  the  same  system  of  exaction,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  prevail  upon  almost  cverj' 
article  sold  by  the  farmer  ? — I should  say,  many  of  them. 

13  How  would  you  propose  to  obviate  what  you  have  stated  ?— I should  propose  that 
all  gi-ain  should  he  weighed  in  the  mai-ket ; that  is  the  only  way  to  remedy  it. 

14.  Is  grain  weighed  at  a standing  beam  in  the  market,  or  is  there  an  allowance  in  the 
market  ? — It  is  always  given ; it  must  turn  the  beam.  I should  state  that  pork  is  all  w'cighod 
at  the  market  crane,  and  I have  never  heard  any  complaint  about  the  weight  of  the  2)ork. 

15.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords 
aiid  occupying  tenants,  have  you  anything  to  suggest  as  an  improvement  of  the  systenr  ? — 

Ihcre  IS  a very  great  grievance  felt  by  the  occupiers  of  houses  in  this  toivn,  and  I believe- 
it  is  the  same  in  other  towns,  that  since  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  came  into  operation,  that. 

18,  since  the  cess  was  a poundage  upon  it,  houses  here  pay  from  five  to  seven  times  more- 
than  they  used  to  do.  Formerly  the  town  of  Armagh  contributed  from  £300  to  £400  s 
year  of  the  barony  cess ; now,  I believe,  it  is  from  £1,500  to  £2,000.  The  effect  of  it  has 
been  to  put  a complete  stop  to  huil<ling  in  this  town. 

16.  Are  you  aware  of  the  proportion  of  houses  that  were  returned  vacant  under  the 
census  return,  in  1841  ?— It  was  221. 

17.  What  is  the  amount  of  youi-  county  cess  upon  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation? About 

2s.  6c?.  in  the  pound. 

18.  Would  not  that  be  seriously  increased  if  one-seventh  or  one-eighth  of  the  houses 
were  uninhabited  ? — Of  coui’se,  it  is  increased  by  the  vacant  houses  ; if  they  had  been  all 
occupied  it  would  not  have  been  2s.  6d.  Then,  I think  our  rate,  under  the  9th  George 
IV  .,  IS  Is.  on  the  actual  rent,  which  may  be  about  equal  to  Is.  6cf.  on  Mr.  Giiffith’s  valuation, 

ringing  those  two  up  to  4s.  Those  rates  are  exclusive  of  the  poor  rate. 

1 }^-  Have  you  any  thing  to  suggest  in  reference  to  the  county  cess  and  poor  rate  ? — I 
9ft  mode  of  collection  is  objectionable,  and  might  he  improved. 

20.  In  what  manner  ? — I think  that  the  class  of  people  that  are  appointed  collectors  are 
not  men  of  business.-  The  barony  collectors  are  generally  men  not  brought  up  to  business, 
and  it  IS  seldom  the  same  person  collects  for  two  consecutive  levies.  They  change  every 
assizes,  and  they  employ  an  inferior  class  again,  to  collect,  as  deputies.  It  strikes  me  that 
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March,  1844. 

87. 

"Wm.  Paton,  esq. 


if  there  was  one  collector  for  the  whole  county,  a salaried  officer,  say,  an  oificer  ijaid  finn 
a year,  with  expenses,  and  so  on,  and  that  he  had  an  office  where  the  people  would  com" 
and  pay  their  cess,  it  would  be  a much  hotter  thing.  ® 

21.  You  would  propose  it  should  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  tie  quit  rents? 
Yes. 

22.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  cess  generally  levied  off  this  county  ? — tliink,  upon  an 
a^'  erage  of  the  last  seven  years,  about  £28,000  per  annum ; and  heretofore  9d.  in  the  nouiif! 
has  been  paid  for  collecting  it.  That,  I think,  would  amount  to  upwards  of  £1,000. 

23.  Suppose  the  people  did  not  send  in  their  money,  how  would  you  propose  to  obviate 
it  •? — The  plan  I would  propose  would  bo  this — that  when  the  applotters  had  finished  theii 
applotments,  they  should  send  them  to  the  collector.  That  he  should  get  them  aU  printed 
and  send  a copy  to  each  police  station,  so  that  they  might  be  posted,  and  every  person  micht 
know  what  their  cess  was  at  any  time;  and  then  the  collector  could  go  back  to  each  bai'onv 
to  receive  the  cess,  and  what  remained  over  that,  he  should  have  the  power  of  distraiiiino-  for 

24.  Would  not  that  necessitate  the  commencement  of  the  collection  at  a considerahlv 

earlier  period  than  now? — Probably  a month  or  two  earlier.  ^ 

25.  Would  that  not  be  a hardship  upon  the  people— to  lay  out  of  their  money  a month 
or  two  without  there  being  any  chance  of  its  being  called  for  ? — ^No,  I do  not  tbinlr  it  would 
I think  it  would  be  a considerable  saving  to  the  county.  Suppose  6d.  in  the  pound  for 
coUecting  it  paid  to  the  collector,  that  would  give  him  a salary  of  £500  a year,  and  £200 
a year  for  expenses ; and  the  collector  could  do  the  duties  of  the  county  treasurer,  whose 
salary  would  he  saved  by  that.  That  would  he  a saving  of  five,  six,  or  seven  hundred 
pound.s  a year  to  the  cormty ; and  I think  the  work  would  he  better  done.  I think,  also 
that  the  county  cess  and  the  poor  rate  might  he  amalgamated,  and  connected  in  one  levy.  ” 

26.  How  would  you  propose  to  manage  about  deductions  from  landlords? That  is 'a 

difficulty;  still  I think  it  might  be  got  over. 

27.  How  would  you  propose  to  get  over  it  ? — I have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  thing 
to  suggest  any  plan  of  that  kind.  It  might  be  got  over  in  this  way, — suppose  the  govern- 
ment paid  the  police  constabulary,  and  relieved  the  county  of  that  outlay,  that  would  be  an 
equivalent  to  the  rate-payer  almost  for  the  deduction. 

28.  In  that  case,  you  contemplate  there  should  be  no  deductions  from  the  landlord’s 
rent  for  poor  rate  ? — ^Yes ; or  you  might  allow  him  to  deduct  a certain  portion,  instead  of 
half,  say  one-fourth.  I wish  to  say  fui-ther,  that  I think  the  loan  funds  ai-e  injurious  to  the 
class  of  people  who  deal  with  them  in  this  country. 

29.  Does  that  answer  refer  to  the  agricultural  population  or  to  the  tovra  ?— To  the  labour- 
ing population  more  particularly. 

30.  In  town  or  country?— Both;  and  the  very  small  class  of  farmers. 

31.  In  what  manner  do  you  conceive  they  are  injuiious  ? — I think  the  facilities  of  getting 
loans  induce  a cla^  of  people  to  boixow  who  would  not  otherwise  tbink  of  it ; and  I tiling 
in  the  end,  tlicfr  families  are  just  so  much  the  poorer : they  generally  get  thi'ough  it.  A 
man  who  once  gets  a loan,  as  soon  as  he  has  paid  it  up,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  applies  for 
a renewal  of  the  loan.  In  proposing  that  the  poor  rate  and  county  cess  should  he  amalga- 
mated, it  might  be  managed  in  the  same  way  that  the  gaol  is,  where  a probable  estimate  of 
the  sum  required  for  the  succeeding  half-year  is  made  out  by  the  board  of  superintendents, 
and  presented  before  the  gi'aiid  jury.  I think  the  same  thing  might  be  done  in  the  work- 
house. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


22;irf  March,  1344. 


Lurgan,  Friday,  22nd  March,  1844. 


88.  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Blacker,  sworn  and  examined. 

Lt.- Col.  W.  Blacker.  Where  do  you  reside,  and  what  is  your  profession  ? — At  Garrick,  in  this  county,  four 

miles- and  a half  from  this;  I am  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Annagh  militia. 

2.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  district  over  which  yoiir  acquaintance 
extends? — I have  a pretty  general  knowledge  of  the  country  all  round  about  for'many 
nulos  ; but  I cannot  pn-ofess  to  give  accurate  information  as  to  more  tb?<.-n  my  own  property. 

3.  Is  that  a very  populous  district  ? — Very  popnilous,  indeed. 

4. _  As  to  its  general  description,  is  it  in  tillage  or  grazing  ? Tillage  in  one  portion,  some 

grazing  land  along  the  hanks  of  the  River  Bann ; but  chiefly  tillage,  I would  say. 

5.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? — There 
are  perhaps  few  piarts  where  improvement  has  been  carried  to  a greater  extent,  and  yet,  of 
coui'se,  there  is  ample  room  for  more. 

^ 6.  In  what  points  are  thpe  great  improvements  ? — The  iudustiy  of  the  people  is  exceed- 
mgly  great.  In  a few  trifling  matters  they  W'ant  to  he  set  right.  I do  not  think  that  the 
house-feeding  system  is  carried  on  to  the  extent  it  might,  considering  the  smallness  of  some 
of  the  farms  ; and  some  of  the  poopde  ai’e  not  so  careful  of  their  farms  and  houses  as  others. 
They  want  to  bo  stin-ed  up)  occasionally ; but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  in  a very  high  state  ol 
improvement.  I speak  of  that  part  immediately  about  myself. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agricultui’e  impiroving  or  otherwise? The  state  of  agriculture  has 

improved  very  much  in  my  memory,  and  it  is  in  a very  high  state  at  this  moment.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions. 

8.  Does  that  improvement  still  continue,  and  towards  what  particulars  is  it  directed  ?— 
I think  It  continues,  and  there  is  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  take  advantage 
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jif  ereiy  tiling  tRat  is  suggested  for  its  improvement.  I would  say,  witli  regard  to  tlie 
drainage  system,  I could  not  liave  imagined  any  thing  could  pervade  a country  with  such 
rapidity,  and  m a manner  aU  at  once,  as  the  draining  system.  It  has  spread  with  great 
rapidity,— few  tilings  more  so.  Ihen,  lately  w«  had  a new  mode  of  cultivation  of  flax-  the 
Belgian  and  other  systems  were  introduced,  and  they  have  been  taken  advantage  of 

9.  What  are  the  manui-es  principally  in  use  ?— The  manures  piincipaJly  in  usiare  nn-r Trial 
manures,  where  it  can  be  had ; a great  deal  of  lime ; and  latterly  they  have  taken  to  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  scrapmgs  of  the  roads,  mixed  with  lime.  In  general,  they  have  taken 
jargely  to  that.'?  There  is  a great  look  out  for  animal  manure ; and  I know  that  children 
make  a kind  of  livelihood  by  collecting  the  horse-droppings  along  the  populous  roads : but 
lime  is  greatly  m use. 

10.  Ai-e  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— 
ffo,  not  at  present.  By-the-by,  at  Tandi-agee  there  is  a fanning  society,  but  they  are 
things  that  have  not  in  general  succeeded.  I have  been  a member  and  contributor  to 
several  farming  societies,  and  I do  not  think  they  have  wrought  much  improvement  among 
the  people.  In  fact,  our  country  affords  a better  premium  system  than  ever  emanated  from 
the  farming  societies,  and  that  is  in  the  shape  of  ready  markets.  A farmer  with  us  has  a ready 

market  both  in  this  town  and  Portadown,  particularly  for  every  kind  of  produce, «Tain 

potatoes,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  pork;  and  that  tends  to  encoui-age  agriculture  among 
the  faimers  more  than  a few  premiums  for  extra  fatted  pigs  or  something  of  that  land  ^ 

11.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district  ?— The  general  size  of  the  f^s 
ill  the  district  varies  very  much.  A few  years  ago,  when  the  40s.  freeholder  system  pre- 
vailed, several  large  properties  were  cut  up  into  ribbons  to  make  40s.  freeholders.  There 
is  now  a backing  out  of  that  system ; but  upon  my  own  property  it  prevails  less  than  any 
where  else.  I believe  my  farms  are,  generally  speaking,  larger  than  most  of  my  neighbours. 

I have  some  farms  that  exceed  fifty  acres,  some  twenty.  Then  you  must  take  mth  you  that 
this  is  a maimfactiu-ing  country,  and  there  are  a vast  number  of  small  farms,  if  farms  they 
can  be  called,  that  are  held  by  men  who  cultivate  them  and  weave  also. 

12.  What  is  the  mode  of  culture  of  the  larger  farms  ?— As  to  the  usual  mode,  nothing  can 
be  better  than  the  system  of  agriculture  among  my  people,— improved  ploughs  and  Sats 
good  horses,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind ; to  wliich  I may  add,  iron  gates  are  in  general  use 
Slates,  too,  are  gettiug  into  use  instead  of  thatch. 

13.  What  effect  has  the  improved  tillage  had  on  the  demand  for  labour  ?— Wherever 
there  is  improved  tillage,  it  calls  for  more  labom’. 

14.  Has  it  had  the  effect,  through  the  country,  of  employing  them  more  There  are 
very  few,  ff  any,  of  our  people  out  of  employment.  With  us,  the  actual  laboming  class 
is  very  limited  indeed  ; almost  every  man  who  can  weave,  and  I may  say  woman,  also,  is 
a weaver.  So  that  about  me,  what  I would  call  the  actual  laboui’ing  class,  people  who 
have  nothing  but  labour  to  depend  upon,  is  small,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  resident  gentlemen  or'  to  the  town.  The  actual  labouring  class  is  very  small.  At 
times  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  labourers;  I have  heard  the  farmers  say  so,  and  I have  found 
it  so.  At  this  very  moment  there  is  a great  difficulty  in  procuring  labourers  ; the  linen 
trade  happens  to  be  so  very  good.  At  other  times,  if  there  was  a depression  in  the  linen 
trade,  there_  would  be  hundi-edsHooking  for  work  at  any  thing  you  could  offer ; but  ours  is 
a peculiar  district  in  that  respect. 

15.  Are  there  any  farms  devoted  entii-ely  to  grazing  and  the  rearing  of  stock  ?— No ; I 
shoiud  say  not.  I do  not  know  of  one.  There  is  nothing  upon  an  extensive  scale  of  stock- 
remng  in  om-  part  of  the  world.  A farmer  will  rear  a calf  or  two  now  and  then,  and  he 
■mU  now  and  then  rear  a horse ; hut,  generally  speaking,  this  is  not  a stock-roaring  country. 

16.  Have  you  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joiut-teualicy  ? — ^No,  nothing  of  that 
knid,  at  least  I think  not.  The  rundale  is  a tiling  imknown  to  us. 

■ II  1 niamier  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  or  by  proposals  taken  in 
1 R ^7  valuation  ? — By  private  contract  entirely. 

18.  Is  it,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  founded  in  general  on  valuation,  or  how  ? It  is  by 

private  agi-eemeiit  between  the  landlord  and  the  person  wishing  to  take.  I have  very 
rai^  y heard  of  instances  of  persons  called  in  to  value  ; the  thing  seems  to  be  understood. 

iJ.  Is  the  rent  in  general  agreed  for  in  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  rout  ? An  acreable 

rent  almost  entirely.  • 

is  V average  of  your  best  lauds  ?— On  my  part,  the  utmost 

os.,  but  that  is  very  rare ; except  in  one  or  two  instances,  where  there  are  particular 
^ ^ more  than  205.  or  21s. 

99  statute  acre  or  the  Irish  acre  ? — The  English  acre. 

2.  What  IS  the  general  rent  through  tlie  coimtry  ?— I should  say  the  general  rent 
9?  w?®  country  was  from  25s.  upwards. 

6.  What  is  the  general  rent  through  the  comitiy  for  medium  lands  ? It  genorallv  goes 

an,  rough  and  smooth,  together.  a s & 

mupt  +7^^*  Pi^oportion  does  that  rent  hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— I believe  it  is  pretty 
fiinV  ^ learn.  I was  asking  my  agent  about  it,  aud  he  seems  to 

form  rough  and  smooth  altogether.  For  instance,  I had  a 

“W  pi-operty.  One  field  of  it  was 
charn.„  I’ough  and  stouey,  and  the  man  made  a poor  mouth  to  me,  and  said,  “You  cannot 
tvill  for  this  than  6s.  or  7s.  an  aero,  and  it  is  not  worth  near  that.”  I said,  “ I 

't  is  nn  ^ hands,  if  you  do  not  -wish  to  have  it.”  He  would  not  agree  to  that,  and 

w one  01  the  most  productive  pieces  of  his  whole  farm,  for  this  reason — he  happens 


22nd  March,  1814. 

air 

Lt.*Col.  'W.  Blacker. 
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2-2n,t  March,  1844.  to  be  a road-makor,  and  be  has  turned  all  tbe  stones  to  an  immense  profit,  and  that  field  ‘ 
as  valuable  a part  as  be  bas. 

Lt  -Col  W Blacker  5’®^  compared  tbe  setting  value  of  the  land  'witb  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ?— 

No,  I have  not  had  much  to  set  since  bis  valuation  came  out.  .There  ai-e  many  tbuigs  tirt 
Mr.  Griffith  did  not  or  could  not  take  into  account,  with  regard  to  the  valuation  of  lands- 
he  would  turn  up  a sod  in  one  field,  and  find  it  very  fine  land  ; he  might  go  mto  the  npv+ 
field  and  consider  it  very  inferior ; but  there  might  be  circumstances  which  rendered  that 

land,  though  inferior  in  his  estimation,  the  more  valuable  of  the  two,  for  this  reason, ther 

may  be  a brook  running  through  it  and  available  for  the  hnen  manufactm-e,  that  would  e-iv 
it  a double  value  to  what  he  would  put  on  it ; these  are  things  that,  I believe,  he  did  not 
take  into  account. 

26.  You  think  that  those  circumstances  would  affect  the  setting  value  very  much  ?__Yes 
very  much. 

27.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — I will  speak  of  niv 
own  case, — by  the  leases  it  is  payable  in  May  and  November ; but  it  is  generally  now  brouehf 
to  November.  They  pay  the  whole  year  at  once, — ^the  rent  that  is  due,  the  first  of  November 
we  generally  allow  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  Portadown  com  market,  so  that  it 
is  sometimes  near  February  before  there  is  any  pressing  for  it. 

28.  Is  that  the  general  custom  in  the  country  ? — I do  not  know.  I can  only  answer  for 
my  o%m ; but  I believe  it  is,  with  considerate  landlords.  I know  places  where  it  does  not 
prevail,  and  to  the  clisadvantage  of  the  tenantry ; but  a considerate  landlord  would  give  big 
peo]rIc  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  markets. 

29.  Is  it  paid  by  bill  at  all '? — No  ; in  general  it  is  paid  by  bank  notes.  There  ai-e  cases— 
I know  of  cases  myself — where  biUs  have  been  passed  for  the  rent,  where  a man  bolds 
largely,  under  particular  circumstances. 

30.  Arc  you  aware  of  tire  rate  of  discount  or  the  terms  upon  which  tirey  are  raised?— 
No ; I know  irothing  about  it,  having  never  charged  it. 

31.  Docs  the  tenarrt,  in  your  neighbouikood,  deperrd  upoir  loan  funds  or  local  usur-ers?-. 
I do  not  tlrink  they  do.  I have  bear’d  of  irlaces  where  they  did  avail  themselves  of  both 
the  loan  fund  and  the  local  usurer.  We  have  iu  this  district  sevcr’al  persons  who  are  regulai' 
bred  money-lenders. 

32.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  ? — It  varies  very  much ; somethrres  they  giirrd  the  people 
to  twerrty  per  cent.,  from  the  way  they  go  on.  I have  bear’d  of  wonderful  rates  of  interest 
which  some  of  tlrein  exacted,  not  as  direct  interest,  but  by  trickery,  and  giving  so  muck 
instead  of  £100, — giving  less,  and  taking  a man’s  note  for  the  entire. 

33.  Does  the  system  of  seUhrg  meal  and  prodirce  at  immoderate  prices  prevail  ?— Yes ; 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  prevails.  Selhng  meal  for  more  than  double  what  it  ought, 
to  be  paid  at  a certain  time. 

34.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tonairts  ; is  it  by  disti’ess, 
or  ejectment,  or  by  process  ? — In  general,  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  too  far,  it  is  by  ejectment, 
I do  irot  kirow  of  many  instances  of  distress  in  my  prart  of  the  country. 

35.  Among  the  suggestions  made  to  the  commissioners  is  one  that,  considering  the  speedy 
remedy  by  ejectment  at  the  quarter  sessions,  whether  distress  might  not  with  safety  be  done 
away  with  ; Irave  you  coirsidered  it  sufficiently  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject?— 
I certainly  am  of  opiruon  that  distress  might  be  done  away  with,  if  there  were  some 
legal  process  cstabhshed  before  cither  the  quarter  sessiorrs  or  perhaprs  the  petty  sessions, 
whereby  a landlord  might  get  possession  of  his  own ; I think  distress  might  be  done  away 
with  then. 

36.  Would  you,  if  distress  were  done  away  with,  give  a landlord  the  same  power  of 
ejecting  a tenant-at-will  owing  a year’s  rent,  that  ho  possesses  in  the  case  of  those  liolding 
by  lease  ? — If  a landlord  has  the  power  of  ejecthig  the  tenant  in  any  case,  if  he  wUl  not  pay 
his  rent,  the  nature  of  the  tenure  ought  not  to  prevent  it. 

37.  Should  you  think  if  distress  was  done  away  with,  that  the  landlord  sliould  have  power 
to  eject,  without  notice  to  quit  ? — For  my  pai’t,  I tbinV  that  a promise  to  pay,  at  a certain 
time,  is  a fair  notice  to  quit  of  itself.  I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  considered  so. 
If  a man  engages  to  pay  one  pound  for  a cei’taiu  holding,  for  a certain  time,  he  knows  be 
ought  to  pay  it,  and  his  non-pjayment  ought  to  be  sufficient  notice  to  himself.  In  fact,  tbe 
landlords  ought  to  be  protected  fi’oin  tlie  haffliuff  system  that  goes  on  ■with  tliis  minor  class 
of  tenants. 

38.  Is  the  receipt  of  the  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — It  is  almost 
cuth’cly  regulated  by  the  gale,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  at  least. 

39.  Is  the  tenure  in  this  district,  generally  spreaking,  immediately  under  the  proprietors 
or  the  nuddlcmen? — On  my  property  it  is  generally  held  direct  fi’om  myself.  We  arc 
getting  rid  of  the  middleman  system  as  much  as  possible. 

40.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  under  a middleman  compared  to  the 
tenants  under  a proprietor? — The  tenant  under  a proprietor  pays  loss,  and  generally  has  a 
gentleman  to  deal  with  who  has  some  good  feelings  perhaprs  about  him,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  with  middlemen.  I never  know  a man  yet  that  would  not  rather  be  under  the 
direct  proprietor. 

41.  Do  tenants  generally  hold  at  will  or  by  lease?— In  tlus  country  almost  enthely  by 

lease.  There  are  very  few  teiiants-at-will,  I should  say, I mean  of  the  farming  class. 

42.  What  is  the  usual  tenure  ?— WTth  me,  1 give  three  lives  or  tlurty-one  years. 

43.  Ai-e  there  any  peculiar  covenants  as  to  subletting  ? In  the  leases  I make  now  there 

is  a covenant  against  subletting.  A subletting  without  written  consent  voids  the  lease. 
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f“‘.‘l>at  the  mods  of  i?. 

thinking  of  that  as  I came  along  this  day.  I passed  oifo  farm  ?haf  ™ Lt-Col.W.  Bhcket. 

something  of,  which  I know  is  held  for  ever  Jm.  an  acre  ^and  R i!  L ’a  w“™‘^  ‘°  r?^ 
than  fanm  adjoimng,  held  by  an  ordinary  lease,  at  2Ss.  or  26«  condition 

46.  Is  it  m possession  of  the  lessee  or  is  it  sublet  9_Tt  is  T ihoUra,  • 

ol  the  lessee,  but  I am  not  quite  certain.  But  it  happens  to  be  a possession 

iny  eje  ; it  is  a farm  on  a toiland  adjoining  me,  aSd  not  on  my 

47.  Axe  there  many  properties  held  at  will,  and  is  there  anv 

of  the  tenantry  upon  those  so  held  and  upon  those  who  have  wS  A T 
enconragemcnt  from  a good,  fair  lease  ; lint  still  the  tenants  ot  will  1 denyes  great 

them  rent  out  of  the  land.  tenants-at-will  do  then-  best  to  make 

48.  IVith  respect  to  the  improvement  of  their  fiinnR  mifl  i 

the  temu-e  upon  that,  if  it  has  any  ?—There  is  so  muoli  hfU  r^r,t  effect  has 

to  every  man  who  holds  an  acre  of  land  in  this  country  that  they  dralTtl”*^  markets, 
fct  grows  a bnshe  of  wheat  has  a good  and  read^mKlo*  ° ““  ^ 

tctt . m-ioSSrnnd  inXTorortSSrS  iy  SfX"  f"se'“  ‘“"'X  ” 

i done  by  others  too,  but  I on^  £0X0^  ^ ^ 

liLIto  tStLwoHCXk^^^^  X 

ground,  and  it  pays  itself;  thev  find  it  so  ^ ^ impiovemeut  to  their 

paying  a man  for  his  coat  or  his  shoes,  or  for  anv  thinv?ilJ^£’  ^ would  as  soon  thiiilc  of 
advantage  he  is  doing  every  thing.  ^ ° seeing  that  it  is  for  his  own 

51.  Supposing  the  man  to  have  a lease  ?— Yes. 

52.  By  the  dui'ation  of  which,  he  would  be  renaid  fm-  TirTin+  i,.,  i x . ^ 

It  might  happen  in  the  case  of  a tenant-at-will  mil  ?— Yes. 

iave  no  proprietors  in  our  comitry  who  would  thinfe  of  1 ^ ^ case,  for  I hope  wo 

“Let]migo%n,and  improve  as mCh  as  ho  " man  ^ay, 

liim  out.”  I hope  no  proprietor  in  this  -nivt  nf  +]L  advantage  of  it,  and  turn 

speak  of  it  merely  as  a poSilTty  ^ ^ I 

TrXr  gpoXmX’t  *“  P^oia^^o-nonoy 

own,  I undeistandthe  tenant  is  flowed 

than  that.  I have  known  £20  an  acre  sriven  for  ”^^ch  higher 

property.  given  toi  the  good-will,  or  tenant-right,  on  my 

aa  lyf  -Ml  cold  for  £20  an  acre  for  the 
£15  for  the  tonant-righf,  Por  one  firm  n',.  T°  M'™  'and  paymg  2in.  an  acre,  bring 
I knew  £100  giyen  without  a lease  T novo  ^ pi’operty,  near-  my  own  house,  of  fiye  acres, 
jmmgmaii  that  held  it  and  could  not  Item  V'"™  “T  a™P"sod  m my  life  than  when  tlie 
for  tbt  farm  of  mine  ” I thought  Xfef  ’ “T  I can  get  £100 

went  to  the  man  that  he  said  hadXiiisrf  to  rive  “ *"®i  t^  Ma®.  and 

tkatman£100  for  liis  farm ?■'  Id  LXd  °-^b  f '.aanJ,  " Did  you  promise 

to  eeh,^  and  tliere  is  ’aXXir.-iX:  is  now  about 

Tliete  is  meadow  attachedX  * S'™  ““  '*  again. 

ft  oa  flrat  occasion, 

tiiiak  It  is  decreasing  as  far  as  I c7n  ? “f  Pg  decreasing  through  the  country  ?_I 

58.  Has  there  h„„  “!  I can  loam,  but  it  varies  greatly.  ■' 

5onrhoo(l?__Ifot  in  my  miSatXri  f ?"*  *“  “cigh- 

■t,  for  the  reasons  I mentioned ‘before®  I ftchere  at  no  groat  distance  from 

now  endcavoming  to  get  bacXXXe™™'’ 

PniXJhy‘'a  SXreedXhaXrf  »f  farms  accompHshed  ?— It  is  generaHy  by 
Wiims  Kiuls,  for  one  small  hddX  seB  toi™“  ® ?J®  are  held  out,  of 

®Wi  commences,  if  a small  hnlrler  •=  ^ noighbom- ; and  when  the  emigration 

H if  it  ft  upon  a XSatei  est  , ^orng  out,  as  is  very  genei-aUy  the  case,  the  land- 
■Ijoiung  far4  histoad  of  S riveX  ’'f  '“"'“S  faa™  ‘teowii  into  an 

**■  Are  there  eiee*  I # ^ *“  a total  stranger, 

■JowanceforthetenXXoXf  “ without  their  receiving  an 

'Wed  very  badly,  aXa™  iX  ri  ?“7  "T’  Me  been  cases  wbero  men  have 

'T  *e°  are  allowed  to  X 1 M the  ejectment  is  generaUy 

of  ejectments  in  this  countvV^Y^^^  if  f Pai’hamentary  return  that  there  is  a great  number 
, f ■ Are  ejectmentrSvC  ■ ' ^ ““'10(1  to  extremities,  I believe 

'tferemg  the  paymLt  of  the  r™t®lXi*‘’  possession,  or  for  the  purpose  of 

no  ni  ot  the  rent  ?._I  should  say  for  the  pm-poso  of  compelliig  the 
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‘12nd  March,  1844-.  payment  of  the  rent;  not  so  mucli  for  the  possession.  Why  should  it  be  for  the  possession? 

One  tenant  is  as  good  as  another,  if  he  pays  the  rent. 

n 1,  there  any  subletting  or  subdividing  of  fanns  at  present? — It  is  earned  to  a great 

Lt.-Col.w.  Blacker,  Wherever  they  can  slip  in  a tenant  they  will  do  it,  unless  great  care  is  taken 

to  prevent  it.  . 

64.  What  course  do  the  landlords  adox>t  to  prevent  it  ? — By  inserting  covenants  in  the 
leases,  hke  myself.  Sometimes  that  prevents  it,  by  m;irldng  the  tenant  who  does  it  contrarv 
to  theii-  wishes,  they  do  not  spare  hini,  they  work  him  in  every  way  that  the  landlord  can. 
But  I believe  it  is  now  becoming  more  rare,  according  to  the  \vishcs  of  the  landlord,  f 
know  it  is  with  me. 

05.  Have  many  leases  fallen  out  held  by  middlemen,  and  in  what  way  have  the  under- 
tenants been  dealt  with  ? — There  was  one  towuland,  a few  years  ago,  on  my  own  property, 
that  was  hold  by  what  I may  call  a middleman.  There  had  been  a lease  so  long  ago  as 
1 753  ; it  was  leased  to  persons  not  living  upon  the  spot,  and  the  tenants  we  found  on  the 
ground  were  aU.  continued. 

66.  Is  that  course  generally  adopted  in  the  district  ?— The  middleman  system  ^Yciy 
little  known  in  tliis  county ; the  extensive-holding  middleman,  or  middleman-landlord, 
common  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  is  hardly  known  in  this. 

67.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population  generally,  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  large  farmers ; ai-e  they  improving  in  tlicir  means,  or  stationary  ’—There  is 
great  im^rrovement,  I would  say,  among  all  classes ; it  shows  itself  in  a variety  of  ways. 
It  may  approar  ridiculous  to  mention  it ; but  still  these  are  like  straws  that  show  how  the 
wind  blows.  For  instance,  the  number  of  jarmting  cars— tliere  is  a great  increase  of  them 
in  the  county,  and  a nmnber  of  other  matters  ; the  dre^  of  the  peasantry,  particularly  the 
females,  has,  in  my  memory,  uirdcrgono  a vast  change  for  the  better.  When  I was  a boy, 
there  was  no  such  thing  almost  among  the  peasantry  as  cleaning  shoes  ; these  are  all  tilings 
that  are  trifles,  what  I call  straws ; but  there  is  hardly  a huckster’s  shop  in  the  country 
now  that  does  not  sell  blaclting ; that  to  a person  who  goes  through  the  country,  as  I am 
in  the  habit  of  domg,  shows  a good  deal.  These  tilings  all  show  an  increase  of  civili- 
sation, trifling  as  they  may  appear. 

68.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  acreable  rent  paid  by  the  small  tenantry  compared  to 
that  on  tire  larger  farms  ? — No,  I should  say  not,  excepiting  in  cases  of  local  advantages. 

69  By  what  means  are  the  childron  generally  jirovided  for  at  the  death  of  then-  parents ; 
is  it  by  ^viding  the  farnn  amongst  them? — That  is  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  wo  liave,  to 
jircvent  the  subdivision  of  far'ms  among  children. 

70.  Are  there  labourers  in  tliis  country,  Imownas  a class,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
sm-nll  landholders  ? — I thiuk  I have  answered  that  before  ; the  actual  laboming  class  is  not 
so  much  krrown  iu  this  county  as  in  other  pilaces,  on  account  of  the  linen  trade.  I incii- 
tionod  that  the  actual  labouring  class’  was  very  small,  excepiting  in  the  towns  of  Lrugan  arid 
Poriadown  ; and  there  are  one  or  two  instances  near  a gentleman’s  residence. 

71.  Docs  tire  con-acro  system  at  all  prevail — the  lettmg  out  land  for  protatoes  ? — Very 
little,  hardly  at  all ; there  arc  instances,  but  not  many. 

72.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  round,  and  iu  what  have  they 
originated  ? — No,  not  hr  our-  immediate  neighbourhood.  I have  rrot  known  what  you  may 
call  an  agrarian  outrage  for  a vast  number  of  years. 

73.  With  respect  to  the  management  of  estates,  is  there  much  cliiferencc  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates  of  different  classes,  as,  for  example,  the  estates  of  small  compared  to  tkoBe 
of  large  proprietors,  aird  where  the  proprrietor  is  resident  or  absent  ? — The  system  of  ma- 
nagement is  gerrcrally  the  same  about  here ; there  ar-e  very  excellent  agents  round  here; 
the  agents  are  generally  resident,  though  in  one  or  two  cases  they  are  not. 

74.  Does  that  make  any  difference  in  the  general  condition  of  the  tenantry  ? — I would 
say  that  it  must  make  a difference,  because  my  opinion  is,  that  the  agent  should  always  be 
among  the  peop>lc  upon  every  op)portunity ; he  ought  to  1)C  on  the  spot,  for  them  to  refer 
to,  or  for  him  to  go  amongst  them.  The  agents  of  all  the  p)roporties  immediately  adjoining 
mine  are  resident,  as  well  as  my  own.  There  are  properties  at  a short  distance  where  the 
agents  ai-c  not  resident.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  agent  should  be  resident. 

75.  Inwbat  are  the  agent’s  duties  understood  to  consist  in  this  country;  what  is  the 

agent  expiected  to  do  upon  the  proportics  ?^ — One  main  thing  is  to  see  to  the  receipt  of  the 
rent,  and  to  enforce  the  payment  of  it,  when  necessary.  But,  hi  my  opinion,  he  hasmu^ 
more  solenin  duties  to  perform  than  that  as  an  agent ; he  should  look  a good  deal  after  me 
general  condition  of  the  pieopfle  and  after  their  general  conduct,  in  conjimction  with  tlie 
laiuUord.  My  opiinion  is,  that  he  should  know  the  individual  character  of  every  man  upon 
the  projicrty,  and  supply  the  landlord  with  every  information  necessary ; he  ought  to  know 
the  liahits  and  characters  of  the  men,  and  lie  ought  to  Icnow  when  to  spur  and  when  o 
spare  ; and  a man  cannot  do  that  unless  ho  is  among  them.  „ 

76.  Are  there  fees  upon  enforcing  the  rent  or  granting  leases  in  this  counti-y  ?— INot  wim 
me;  Ido  not  know  what  other  peopflo  do;  I have  heard  of  agents  chai-ging  heavily  wr 
filling  leases,  and  that  kmd  of  thing. 

77.  Do  you  hoar  of  peopfle  complaining  through  the  country  of  any  such  system  as 
ing  a compliment  of  a year’s  rent  to  tlio  agent  in  the  case  of  leases  ?— Upon  one 

I recollect  I certainly  did  hear  vei-y  heavy  and,  I believe,  well-founded  complaints  ol  esat- 
tions,  hut  the  agent  is  dead  those  many  years. 

78.  Do  you  know  whether  there  ai‘e  just  grounds  of  complaint  at  the  present  tmio  m 

reference  to  such  exactions.  ?j—Nat  upion  the  piroperty  I aHude'd  to,  ■ ' 
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19,  ScMraUy  speaHng  ?— I lave  not  heard  that  there  wore  • 1 1-noi^  tl,,* 
oa  my  own,  because  I am  voiy  ijartienlar.  . I tnow  that  there  are  none 

jiS**  “ district  ?_May  and 

81.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  what  nronoi-tion  rln^K  * 

rent  in  this  district?  The  co.m(y  cess  in  tlS,  is 

bui-den  upon  us ; it  is  the  heaviest  thing-  we  have.  ^ ^ j it  is  a ternble 

82.  What  proportion  does  it  in  general  hear  to  the  rent  ?— TiU  latoTv  v i 

poundage  rate,  I think  we  sometimes  paid  3s.  an  acre.  became  a 

83.  In  tlie  year  ?_Ycs,  in  the  year ; it  has  been  more ; it  is  one  nf  tl,,.  ^ i • 

upon  us  in  this  countrj',  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  greater  nart  of  • ,®. 

0,0  constabulaiT,  and  Imiatio  aylmus,  and  salaries  for  pubKc  officL.  There  wSta’ htfi; 
complaint  among  the  poople  if  it  was,  as  formerly,  for  road-maldug  or  any  Ct  „f  a * 
hni,  where  the  money  is  actnahy  laid  out  in  the  eonntry.  I was  asked  a wl.im  ® * i 
iitraiibig  for  rent ; clistrainiiig  for  ront  is  very  little  knot™  tat 
cost  is,  on  the  other  liand,  voQifre^noiit ; and  if  L eess  is  lll^i,  ifistSS  eS  “"S 
and  Haiiket  cess,  where  the  poor  man’s  pot  and  blanket  are  seized  for  it,  and  almosj 
the  only  case  m which  distress  is  earned  to  any  extent  aunost 

of  fc  ?on‘ntTrl*s“  1“™““  *»  ?-»■<>*  m *3  case 

85.  Is  any  public  iiotMcation  given  of  tlio  amoimt  to  bo  levied  off  each  towT,,o„n  9 vr 
86  How  IS  It  made  public  ? It  is  published  regularly ; I tlnnkt  ?gieX“^r 
It  IS  done ; a lc.ast,  I see  adverhsemoiits  constantly  up,  that  snob  and  such  811^1^6  t S 
o«d  111  such  proportions  and  then  the  people  in  each  townland  appoint  thoHiranniot 
to,  and  give  the  money  to  the  collector.  appiot- 

87.  At  what  season  is  it  levied  in  this  country^ That  is  n Tinv/lBnir,  +w.  • 

the  gi-icvances  we  have  to  compkin  of  that  it  is  Mt  levied  in  on^gll^Jnir  ’ It  2 kvkd 
twice  nt  tke  year,  and  one  is  just  at  the  time  when  the  people  can®  least  afford  to  l av  it 
propamtory  to  the  summer  assizes.  If  matters  could  be  so  m-anoed  that  tta  ? / ^ *’ 

was  Icried  ni  one  gale,  I am  sure  it  would  bo  for  the  XaXo  of  the  ne^ 
assessment  would  be  paid  with  greater  reo-ularity  “ people,  and  the 

accerdnig  to  the  nniiber  „f  paupers  : for  me^^ r 

bo  ong,  m my  own  manOL  we  are  paying  but  5d.  in  the  pound ; in  this  wh“  fe  So  sR&v 

9 . With  respect  to  the  tithe  rent-charge,  what  difference  has  fl,ptmS„  ti  * 

9 . Do  you  know,  generally,  whether  it  is  charged  to  the  tenant  ISTo  I do  nof  ’ Ti 

advantage  to  ctaecTthrcnn, if  that  I tliiiik  it  would  bo  a very  groat 

WI'.  With  reforenco  to  local  li^attSsfirof  tb°'  “f.f  ° mconvomont  season  of  smn- 

mandations  you  bavo  iaS  ta  tfdf  “**>“=. greatest  things  would  be  to  got  rid  of  the 
with  a genenl  i • ^ ^ k to  your  consideration,  as  connected 

« Sugl  TthS  partofT’re  T T*’' 

into  grain  cultivation  m?™  f th?  coimtry ; it  would  throw  a great  many  thousand  acres 
on  4 »™r™Zo  Tta  V 1 T ■ “■  '^t  for  inifforont  moadof 

“oso  amazingly  fond  rf  law!  ^ ^ * “*’  ^ time,  they 

=0  ™glo  Haw  m the 

*0  IJaffle  him.  ^ every  means  in  their  power 

county  M?mo!!thcTfM  o.vpedlency  of  putting  tho  payment  of  tho 

Jithc  rent-charge,  of  comnnlkAo.  P giving  him  the  power,  as  in  the  case  of  ' 

biKlIord  in  that  way  and  imk?.  f tenant?— I think  the  more  you  put  upon,  tho 
‘legrco  of  odium  -trith  the  ! ?•  ®^^5?ter,  it  involves  bringing  him  into  a certain 

present  moment  a fellow  snffF>  better  bo  avoided.  Tho  landlord  is,  at  tho 

ent,  a leiioy. sufferer  with  the  tenantry,  in  tho  case  of  tho  exorbitant  county 

3N2 


22nd  March,  1844. 

8^ 

lit.. Col.  W.  Blacker. 
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22nd  March,  1844.  ratcs  ; and  if  he  was  made  the  coUector  and  the  enforcer  of  them,  it  would  lead  him  into 
’ a degree  of  odium  he  docs  not  at  present  bear. 

88.  9T.  How  is  he  a suiibrer  ?— Ho  is  a fellow-sufferer,  where  he  is  resident,  and  paying  his 

Lt.-Col.  W.  Blacker,  j-jites. 

98.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  placing  the  county  cess  upon 
tlie  same  footing  as  the  poor  rates,  dividing  the  responsibility  betwpn  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  ? — I have  nevev  thought  upon  that  subject.  I declare  I think  the  resident  landlord 
has  enough  to  pay. 

99.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  upon  the  opemng  of  new  roads  and  building  of 
bridges,  wotdd  it  be  unreasonable  that  the  proprietor  of  the  sod  should  contribute  towards 
them  ? — He  docs  not  derive  so  much  advantage  from  them  as  the  tenant ; he  has  not  so 
many  cars  harromng  them. 

100.  Is  not  the  value  of  property  improved  by  opening  new  roads  ? — Yes,  in  some  casM, 
where  the  tenants  get  greater  facilities  for  taking  the  produce  to  market ; but  they  derive 
an  advantage  as  well  as  the  landbrd,  and  in  many  cases  more  advantages. 

101.  In  the  event  of  a new  letting,  under  these  circumstances,  would  not  the  landlord 
derive  an  advantage? — Yes,  if  he  chose  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  land  opened  by 
means  of  a new  road  would  be,  in  some  degree,  more  valuable,  and  he  would  expect  a trifle 
more  rent ; but  the  tenant  would  have  his  advantages,  and  be  better  able  to  pay  it. 

102.  In  letting  land  through  winch  a county  road  has  been  run,  is  it  the  custom  of  this 
country  to  put  any  rent  upon  the  road  ?~Yes  ; in  general,  I beHeve,  the  road  is  measui-ed  in, 

103.  In  making  an  acreable  valuation,  is  there  any  rent  put  upon  it,  or  is  it  omitted  from 
the  computation  in  the  valuation  ?— I do  not  know  what  is  done  now ; but  in  all  the  old 
takes,  the  road  was  measured  in. 

104.  Are  there  any  estates  under  the  management  of  the  courts  in  this  district?— I do 
not  Icnow  of  any  in  my  quarter. 

105.  What  is  the  usual  rotation  of  crops?— In  my  immediate  neighbomhood,  where 
agriculture  is  carried  on,  as  well  as  in  any  part,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a fixed  rotation,  for 
this  reason:  last  year  there  was  a run  upon  flax,  and  every  man  was  sowing  flax  upon 
speculation ; that  broke  the  ordinary  rotation  in  many  cases.  The  general  rotation  is 
potatoes,  wheat,  flax,  and  oats,  and  clover  with  oats  ; hut  when  a tmm  takes  place,  as  in 
the  way  I have  mentioned,  when  something  new  tm-ns  up,  the  whole  country  will  run  upon 
it,  and  the  rotation  is  broken.  There  can  be  no  general  rule  in  this  quarter. 

[ The  witness  ivithdrezo.'] 


8d. 

tir.  Jolm  M'Carten. 


Mr.  John  M‘Carten,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Wliere  do  you  reside  ? — At  Waringstown,  in  the  county  of  Down. 

2.  What  arc  you  by  profession  ? — I am  a hnen  manufacturer  and  bleacher,  and  land  agent 
to  the  Dean  of  Dromore. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  consider  yourself  particularly  acquainted  ?— I wish 
to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  parish  in  which  I reside,  the  parisli  of  Donaghdoney. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  parish? — It  is  6,693  statute  acres. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district ; is  it  tOlage  or  grazing  land?— It  is 
altogether  tillage  ; there  are  no  grazing  farms  in  the  parish. 

6.  Is  it  very  poprdous  ? — I consider  it  so ; by  the  census  of  1831  there  were  5,661  inha- 
bitants, giving  an  average  of  one  acre  and  thuly  perches,  statute  measure,  to  each  person. 

7.  Do  you  know  what  the  population  is  under  the  census  of  1841  ? — It  is  6,373. 

8.  Does  that  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements?— 
I would  say  no,  excejrt  for  thorough-drainage ; the  whole  of  the  district  is  in  cultivation, 

9.  Is  the  state  of  agricultm-e  in  it  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulare?— I 
should  say  it  was  improving,  in  partially  draining  the  ground ; and  there  is  a better  taste 
generally  among  the  farmers  in  managing  their  farms  than  heretofore. 

10.  Do  you  hold  any  land  in  your  own  hand? — ^Yes. 

11.  About  what  quantity? — About  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  English  acres. 

12.  What  is  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  in  the  district  ? — I would  say  that  there  is  no 
regular  rotation.  In  a single  instance  or  so,  you  may  get  a man  with  more  taste  than  anotlier 
to  pursue  a regular  rotation ; but,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  regular  rotation  of  crops. 

13.  Wliat  arc  the  manures  principally  used? — The  manures  generally  used  are  those 
made  in  the  cow-houso  or  stable  ; the  only  manure  used  independently  of  that  is  lime. 

14.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ?— No,  we 
have  not. 

15.  What  is  the  general  size  of  tho  farms  in  your  district  ? — Taking  tho  census  of  183  , 
it  would  bo  six  acres,  tbrec  roods,  and  twenty-seven  perches  for  each  family. 

10.  What  is  tho  average  size  of  the  large  farms  ?— Twenty  acres  is  considered  a large  ianu, 

17.  Do  you  think  the  average  of  six  acres  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  general  size  ot  t e 
farms  ? — I tliiiik  they  ivould  not  average  more  than  six. 

18.  Would  you  call  a farm  of  twenty  acres  a largo  one? — Yes,  I would.  _ ^ 

19.  What  are  tho  grain  crops  generally  produced  ; and  arc  there  any  aifificial  grasses . 

The  mode  of  cidtm-c  is  that  performed  by  the  plough ; and  the  crops  principally  grown  m 
my  neighbourhood  ai'e  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  • • • 1 

20.  Is  there  any  flax  grown  ?— Yes,  some  flax ; but  wheat  and  oats  ai-e  the  two  pnncip 

ci’Ops.  , . 

21.  Is  there  any  house-feeding-  of  cattle  ?— Vci-y  little.  It  is  adopted  by  a few  only. 
it  is  heginniug  to  bo  more  practised ; a few  people  hero  and  there  try  it, 
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22.  The  district  bemg  all  tiRage,  how  do  the  farmers,  without  house-feecHug,  manage  to 
obtain  manure  ?— I thmk  there  is  a very  great  deficiency  in  the  manure,  ancl  that  is  one 
reason  why  the  people  have  been  often  urged  to  adopt  the  system  of  house-feeding  in  order 
to  get  a larger  quantity  of  manure,  which  the  laud  is  much  in  want  of.  I have  adouted  it 
and  found  it  very  beneficial  in  that  respect.  I have  much  more  manure  • there  are  di-aw’ 
backs  attending  it,  but  upon  the  whole  I prefer  it. 

23.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  house-feeding  can  be  canned  on  advantageously 

iritli  fai-ms  so  small  as  six  acres  each  ? — Yes.  * ^ 

24.  Tou  Wo  stated  ftiit  agricultim  indiaining;  lias  that  improToment 

increased  the  demand  for  labour  ?— It  should,  I think.  ^ 

25.  PracticaRy,_has  it  done  so  ?_It  has  not  gone  to  that  extent  that  I can  uerceive  it 

but  consequently  It  would.  ^ 

26.  Is  the  drainage  usually  dpne  by  the  farmers  themselves  of  their  own  accord  ?— Anv 

thing  done  iii  riie  way  of  drmning,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  done  by  the  tenants  of  their 
own  accord,  i have  heard  of  some  landlords  who  have  been  holding  out  encouragement  to 
the  tenants  by  giving  2^d  or  Sd.  a perch  ; but  any  draining  which  has  gone  on  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  done  by  the  tenant.  I am  not  aware  that  the  landlord  has  given  anv 
thing.  . . ; ^ 

27.  You  think  that  a desu-e  for  improving  the  farms  by  draining  is  spontaneously  growina- 

up  among_  the  fai-mers  themselves  ?_Yes ; but  I tliinlc  the  productive  quality  of  the  ground 
is  greatly  injured  by  subdividing.  I think  that  repeatedly  labouring  it  pulverises  the  ground 
too  much,  and  “ poutere  it  out,”  to  use  a vulgar  expi-ession.  Nothing  contributes  so  much 
to  increase  the  productive  quahties  of  the  ground  as  giving  a regular  rotation  of  crops  and 
letting  It  rest  occasionally ; but  where  it  is  divided  to  a great  extent  they  cannot  do  that  • 
and  ItMiik  the  country  wotdd  groiv  a great  deal  more  produce  if  the  land  was  let  in  large 
farms,  ° 

28.  Is  clover  much  used  as  a crop  ?— Yes,  a considerable  deal. 

29.  Ai-e  there  any  farms  in  your  district  held  in  joint-tenancy  ?— No,  I am  not  aware  of 
any;  there  is  nothing  hke  rundale  about  us. 

30.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed ; by  private  contract  or  valuation  The 
land  Biuveyor  of  the  estate  is  geiieraUy  the  person  who  values  the  farm,  and  lays  the  rent 
upon  it. 

31.  What  class  of  persons  are  those  SMTCyors  usually  ?_Tliey  are  good  land  surreyoip. 

I do  not  say  that  they  are  eminent  engineers  ; they  are  persons  educated  to  then-  profes- 
sion, and  are  capahle  of  doing  the  duties  of  it;  they  are  persons  filling  a respectable  posi- 
tion in  file ; and  1 have  linown  some  of  them  make  a good  deal  of  money 

32.  Wkat  IS  the  average  rent  of  the  best  quality  of  land  ?-In  my  parish  the  land  ave- 
rages  from  14s.  6d.  to  22s.  the  statute  acre. 

33.  That  is  the  present  letting  value  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  present  letting  value ; there  are 
some  small  portions  let  at  a liigher  rate,  but  the  two  principal  landowners,  the  Dean  of 
Fromore  and  Lord  Downshire,  charge  about  20s.  the  statute  acre. 

3i.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — It  is  nearly  the  same 
0?'  w with  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ?— Yes. 

36.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  that  valuation  ?— His  average  is  14s.  10<7  per  acre 
S be  of  the  landlord’s  rent  and  the  poor  law  valuation 

vnlnation,  ns  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  com- 

pare  it  .•'—1  thinlc  it  is  too  low. 

38.  Do  you  tifink  it  is  equally  made  upon  the  different  qualities  of  laud  ?_Tos  I thint 
» IS,  as  iar  as  I have  been  able  to  judge.  If  there  was  a value  laid  upon  all  the  houses,  it 
oilly  iipoTae  ''aluation  to  the  poor  law  valuation ; but  I understand  it  is 

ilcLt?  included  ?_Tcs;  but  if  it  was  laid  generally  npou 

it  would  bnug  it  up  to  the  other.  ^ 

bnli'T^I  of  land  for  letting,  are  roads  usually  included  ?— In  my  neighbour- 

tbpr  1 j i ? instances,  they  have  boon  thrown  out,  but  generally,  I tliink 
y included,  and  form  piart  of  the  quantity  which  the  tenant  holds, 
of  ^ viinT  demanded  ?-There  ai-c  different  times 

^1°^  some  properties  there  is  a dead,  or  hanging  half-year ; generally  speaking, 
timS  ill  tvf’  tenants  have  to  pay  up  to  November.  The  rent  is  asked  somc- 

bv  tlm  1 sometimes  in  January ; aud  if  the  whole  is  collected 

42  t1-  Feliruary,  it  is  considered  a good  payment, 
tie  lanrllntf?=  ’ Sonor-^y  in  my  district.  I am  not  aware  that 

lam  avoS  T May,  except  on  veiy  cheap  lettings.  On  the  estate  for  which 

montbf  aftrr  ,7  ? impossible  to  got  any  rent  in  klay.  If  they  pay  it  within  foiu- 

4q  T 7®^  becomes  due,  I should  consider  it  a good  payment, 
is  not  conrifW?^  ?— Very  seldom  by  bill,  gcncraUy  by  cash ; a bill 

«aotconudcrcd  a good  payment  for  rent.  ^ b .y  » 

Yes  •’  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  to  enable  him  to  pay  rent  ?— 

out  of  tbf.  ®^ants  do,  in  part.  1 have  known  some  instances  whore  money  w'as  got 
Jr  tT®  to  pay  rent. 

lendinv  ^”ow  the  interest  which  local  usurers  charge  ? — I am  not  awai-o  of  any  person 
lenamg  money  m that  way  in  smydl  sums  to  pay  rent. 

VO  you  any  loan  fund  in  your  district,  which  lends  money  only  on  particular 
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estates  ? — We  have  no  loan  fund  in  our  parish ; we  have  one  at  Lurgan,  and  I belonepd  + 
it  for  a while ; hut  I did  not  think  it  worked  well,  and  I gave  it  up.  ° ^ 

47.  Is  that  a general  loan  fund  ? — It  is  a district  loan  fund. 

48.  Is  it  confined  to  a particular  estate  ? — No ; there  arc  loan  funds  at  Portadown  u 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  any  particular  district,  and  tlierc  is  another  at  Moyallen 

49.  You  have  stated  that  you  ceased  to  have  any  comiexion  with  the  Lurgan  loan  fimJ 
thinking  it  did  not  work  well.  Is  it  yom-  opinion  that  loan  funds  are  douag  good  or  iniurv 
to  the  iarmhig  population  ? — I think  they  are  doing  injuiy. 

50.  Have  you  known  any  instances  of  local  usiuei-s  in  your  district  selling  meal  to  the 
small  farmers  at  an  exorbitant  price  ? — In  a very  few  instances.  There  is  one  incli-vidnal 
who  has  trusted  out  meal  at  an  extravagant  price,  but  it  is  not  canned  on  to  any  extent 

51.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovciing  rent  ? — Generally  by  ejectment  process,  whore 
there  is  a lease  ; if  the  tenant  holds  at  will,  he  is  served  with  notice  to  quit. 

52.  Are  arrears  of  long-standing  hold  over  against  the  tenant  ? — I tlunk  they  are. 

53.  What  eifect  do  you  tliink  results  from  that  ? — Ai-reare  of  long-standiug  would  he 
paid  thus : — If  the  tenant  was  not  able  to  pay,  and  the  landlord  insisted  upon  having  it  he 
would  generally  have  to  sell  his  tenant-right ; he  would  pay  the  landlord  out  of  that,  md 
pocket  the  rest  liimself. 

54.  Ai'o  receipts  of  rent  given  generally  on  account,  or  for  a paidicular  gale  ?-_Theyare 
generally  given  for  a paiiicular  gale,  unless  the  rent  is  in  arrear,  and  then  the  receipt  is 
given  on  account. 

55.  Is  distress  mudi  resorted  to  in  order  to  recover  rent  ? — Very  seldom ; it  is  a mode 
of  recovering  rent  wMch  few  people  attempt.  If  the  tenant  has  a lease,  you  serve  liim 
with  an  ejectment  process ; if  he  has  the  means,  ho  pays  the  rent ; if  he  has  not  the  means 
you  eject  him.  If  a tenant-at-'will  is  in  airear  with  his  rent,  you  sei-ve  him  with  a notice  to 
quit ; but  as  to  impounding  cattle,  no  one  attempts  it. 

56.  Is  there  a largo  aiTcar  of  rent  due  by  the  tenantry,  in  tlie  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted,  to  their  landlords  ? — I should  think  not. 

57.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  country  to  give  an  opinion,  whether  the 
landlord’s  remedy  by  distress  might  be  done  away  with  without  injury  to  his  recovery  of 
the  rent  ?— If  there  was  a more  summary  mode  of  the  landlord  getting  his  own,  I would 
have  no  objection  to  distress  being  done  away  with,  if  the  law  was  altered. 

58.  What  summary  mode  of  getting  his  own  would  you  suggest  ? — The  present  is  a vay 
tedious  mode,  requuing  a landlord  to  give  six  months’  notice  ; and  if  you  do  away  witJi  the 
power  of  levying  by  distress,  you  ought  to  simplify  the  landlord’s  gotting  possession  of  the 
ground. 

59.  Would  you,  where  a year’s  rent  was  due,  give  the  landlord  the  same  right  of  ejecting, 
where  the  land  is  held  from  year  to  year,  as  in  the  case  of  leases  ? — ^Yes  ; I would  make  no 
distinction  between  those  holding  at  will  and  by  lease. 

60.  If  that  was  done,  do  you  think  the  power  of  distraining  might  be  dispensed  with  ? 

I think  it  might ; in  fact  there  is  no  danger  of  the  landlord  losing  his  rent  now,  unless  lie 
lets  the  tenant  run  into  very  long  arrear  ; so  long  as  the  tenant  makes  improvements,  there 
is  a sufficient  expenditure  upon  it  to  induce  liim  to  pay  his  rent,  and  keep  possession  of  the 
land. 


61.  Supposing  a summary  mode  of  dispossessing  a tenant  upon  his' owing  a year’s  rent 
was  given,  does  it  appear  to  you  that  it  would  not  be  imreasonablc,  if  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  landlord  to  chsposscss  a tenant  who  does  not  owe  rent,  that  a year’s  notice  should 
bo  required  ? — He  should  give  a notice  if  he  intends  to  take  the  land  from  him. 

62.  If  you  diminish  the  period  of  the  notice  where  the  tenant  owes  rent,  might  it  not 
bo  reasonable  to  extend  the  period  where  the  tenant  docs  not  owe  rent  ? — I think  that  six 
months’  notice  would  he  too  short  if  there  was  no  aiTcar.  I should  liave  no  objection,  in 
tliat  case,  to  give  twelve  months’  notice. 

63.  Do  you  think  that  the  power  of  distress  might  bo  dispensed  with  in  a gi'cat  many 
cases,  without  homg  abohshed  in  all  cases  ? — I think  it  might.  In  fact,  in  this  part  of  tlie 
country  it  is  scarcely  over  rcsoriod  to — it  is  a dead  letter ; wo  all  Imow  we  have  the  power 
to  distrain,  hut  it  is  an  unpopular  thing  to  do,  and  few  persons  attempt  it ; if  it  was 
attempted,  the  landlord  woidd  sacrifice  the  tenant’s  property,  people  would  not  buy  it,  he 
would  have  to  buy  it  m himself ; and,  therefore,  landlords  always  prefer  serving  a notice  to 
quit,  and  if  the  tenant  is  able,  ho  makes  an  effort  and  pays  Iris  rent. 

64.  In  pomt  of  fiict,  the  necessity  of  distraining  is  prevented  by  the  existence  of  tho 
tenant-right  in  tMs  district? — Yes. 

65.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  imdcr  the  propirictor  or  the  middleman  ? — Generally 

under  tho  proprietor.  We  have  few  middlemen scarcely  any.  "Wherever  there  is  a 

middleman,  ho  is  over  the  lahom-ers  or  small  holders,  such  as  have  a house  and  garden,  ffo 
have  no  middlemen  holding  land  and  letting  it  again. 

66.  Is  there  any  property  held  under  tho  courts  iu  youi'  neighbourhood? — I aiu  not 
aware  of  any. 

67.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  or  by  lease? — As  much  hy  lease  as  at  will.  Latterly 
there  has  been  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  not  to  grant  leases ; but  there  are 
many  leases  in  my  noighboui-hood. 

68.  Is  that  indisposition  to  grant  leases  connected  with  political  causes,  or  does  it  ari^ 
from  tho  different  Auews  which  landlords  now  take  of  the  best  mode  of  improving  then- 
property?— In  my  neighbourhood,  it  does  not  arise  from  any  political  feeling  at  all,  hut 
from  the  desire  of  the  landlord  to  have  more  power  over  tho  land. 
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69.  For  what  pui'pose  does  he  desire  to  have  more  power  ? — I cannot  say  for  what  pur- 
pose. I think  a landlord  always  feels,  when  he  grants  a lease,  that  Ins  hands  ai’e  more  tied 
np  by  the  lease. 

TO.  By  “ power  over  the  land,”  do  you  mean  with  regard  to  the  management  of  farms 
and  the  mode  of  agricultm-e  adopted,  or  m any  other  way  ?— When  a lease  is  refused,  it  is  to 
give  the  Landlord  more  influence  over  his  property.  When  he  gi'ants  a lease,  he  diminishes 
liat  influence. 

71.  Is  a lease  ever  refused  in  consequence  of  the  rehgion  of  the  party  ?— I have  not 
jaiown  any  case  of  the  kind. 

72.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  tenants  to  obtain  leases  ?— Tes,  till  lately ; but 
since  the  late  tarifl;  there  has  been  a great  alteration.  Indeed,  I would  myself  as  soon  not 
have  a lease  as  have  one,  if  the  tenant-right  is  aclaiowledged. 

73.  And  you  were  dealing  with  a reasonable  landlord  ?— Yes ; it  depends  alto"-ether 
upon  that.  If  the  landlord  denies  the  tenant-right,  the  tenant  is  better  with  a lease*  if  it 
i£  acknowledged,  it  makes  no  difierence. 

74.  Is  that  the  general  feeling  in  the  pai-t  of  the  country  with  which  you  are  acquainted? 

Tes,  it  is,  I think. 

75.  When  leases  are  granted,  what  are  the  usual  covenants  ?— Leases  contain  a multi- 
tttde  of  clauses,  not  ono  of  which  is  scarcely  ever  enforced ; they  are  a dead  letter  as  far  as 
that  goes. 

76.  WTmt  difference  do  you  perceive  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  who  hold  by  lease 
and  those  who  hold  at  wiU,  wdth  respect  to  improvements  ? — I think  it  makes  no  difference, 
if  tlie  tenant  is  holding  under  a landlord  who  acknowledges  the  tenant-right. 

77.  Bo  you  perceive  any  difference  in  the  tendency  to  subdivide  farms  between  lease- 
holders and  tenants-at-win  ? — There  is  always  a great  desho  on  tlie  part  of  the  people,  if 
permitted,  to  subdivide  them  farms. 

78.  Do  you  perceive  a greater  difference  in  one  class  than  another  ?— No,  I tln'nlr  there 
is  no  difference  whatever.  A man  holding  a lease  is  as  anxious  to  divide  his  farm  among 
his  sons  as  a person  holding  from  year  to  year. 

79.  Do  facilities  for  or  impediments  to  the  improvement  of  the  Land  or  buildings  arise  out 
of  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  his  estate  ? — Until  the  present 
time,  the  proprietor  always  looked  on  the  tenant  as  the  person  to  make  improvements ; no 
matter  how  the  proprietor  held  the  property  himself,  whether  under  the  com-t  or  otherwise, 
ho  never  looked  upon  himself  as  the  person  who  ought  to  make  the  improvements. 

80.  Arc  improvements  now  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  the  tenant,  or  jointly  ?— Up  to 
the  present  time,  generally  by  the  tenant ; at  least,  any  thing  whicli  the  landlord  has  been 
doing,  is  very  trifling ; and  no  remuneration  is  secm*ed  by  law  to  the  tenant  for  his  outlay, 
except  by  the  custom  of  acknowledging  the  tenant-right. 

81.  In  this  part  of  the  country  there  are  a great  many  large  buildings  connected  with 
the  linen  manufacture,  upon  what  tenure  are  those  biulclings  erected  ? — Always  upon  old 


82.  Have  the  proprietors  tho  power  of  granting  leases  for  over  ? — ^Tes;  there  is  a great 
deal  of  land  for  that  purpose  let  away  for  ever ; but  a man  will  always  find,  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  there  are  some  men  against  granting  leases  for  ever,  no  matter  how  small  the 
quantity  of  land,  unless  for  religions  purposes. 

83.  Not  for  bleaching  mills  ? — I have  not  known  any  land  let  for  that  for  ever.  I have 
knovra  persons  b'^d  mills  upon  leases  for  thi’ee  lives  and  thiity-onc  years,  where  the  land- 
lord refused  to  give  leases  for  ever. 

84.  In  the  case  you  have  alluded  to,  where  a bleaching  min  bns  been  erected  upon  a 
lease  for  thi'ee  lives  and  thirty-one  years,  is  there  any  coveirant  in  the  lease  to  repay  the 
tenant  any  portion  of  his  expenditure  if  not  renewed  ?— None  whatever ; he  takes  the  risk 
ot  that. 


_ 5.  In  such  cases,  do  you  observe  airy  difference  in  the  character  and  cost  of  the  huild- 
reg,  compared  to  whore  the  tenant  has  a lease  for  over  ? — I never  knew  air  instance  where 
a linen  manufacturer  built  a manufactory  except  upon  a lease  for  ever ; there  is  a great 
eal  of  ground  scattered  over  the  country,  in  small  holdings  in  twenty  or  thirty  acres  upon 

0 ^gi'ants,  and  tho  manufacturers  can  always  get  land  from  them.  Upon  the  subject  of 

amig  I •wish  to  remark,  that  I think  there  can  he  no  good  system  of  farming  cai-ricd  on 
Sfi  unless  draining  is  more  encouraged. 

b is-tho  general  productive  capability  of  tho  soil  in  oats  or  in  wheat ; bow  many 

of  dmt  should  you  consider  an  average  crop  ? — I have  not  made  a calculation 

toil  If  ^ general  opinion  ? — I thinlc  a ton  of  oats  to  the  Iiish  acre,  and  about  a 
™eat,  miglit  bo  taken  as  tho  average,  one  year  with  another ; there  has  not  been  so 
much  produced  tliis  last  year.  ^ 

go'  'p  tenant-right  prevalent  in  tho  district  ? — It  is  generally  acknowledged, 
io  k ■ ° ]nu-chase-nioney  generally  paid.  ? — Invariably  to  tho  tenant,  unless 

remaiiider  landlord  gets  his  iiroportion  orrt  of  it,  and  the  tenant  tho 

1 liavp  ii^stanccs  of  estates  in  which  tho  tenant-right  is  discourrtcnanced  ? — 

let  tke  Instances  wlicro  tho  landlords  laid  on  a certain  sum  themselves,  and  did  not 

to  1 for  instance,  Lord  Downsliii’o  docs  not  allow  it,  in  most  instances, 

nisG  it  • u,  + V ^ Board  of  instances  •vy  hex-e  tho  landlord  refused  to  recog- 

but  It  IS  generaUy  recognised.  - 


22n<f  March,  1844. 

89. 

Mr.  John  M'Carten. 
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91-  Can  you  state  whether  in  those  cases,  in  which  landlords  refuse  to  recoenise  i*  +1, 

gft  is  a difference  in  the  rent  of  the  land  ?— I do  not  think  the  rent  of  the  land  has  anv  i fl 

Mr.  John  M'Carten.  landlord’s  imnd.  _ ^ umueuce 

92.  But  may  not  it  make  a difference  in  the  rent  wliich  the  tenant  has  to  nav  9 tt, 
tenant  has  not  half  the  bargain.  The  tenant  being  located  upon  the  gi-ound,  must  acc^d 


to  ^oy_t^rms  which  the  landlord  offers  liim  ; it  is  not  hke  a bargain  for  a horse  or  a cow- 


93.  If  you  were  about  to  take  a farm  where  tlie  tenant-right  was  not  recocnisofl  \ 
you  offer  a less  rent  ? — That  would  not  influence  me  in  my  offer  to  the  landlord  • it^  ° 1 1 
influence  me  in  the  sum  I offered  to  the  tenant  for  tlie  tenant-right.  I think  the 
right  ought  to  be  establislied  in  every  case  where  the  party  himself,  or  his  nredenp'^'^^*^ 
had  laid  out  money  upon  the  land,  and  that  ho  is  entitled  to  receive  pavinent  fm- 

the  in-coming  tenant. 

94.  Your  feeling  is,  that  where  a tenant  lays  out  money  in  improvements,  that  he  Ivi 

tcnant-riglit  ?— He  establishes  a right  on  the  land,  altogether  independent  of  the  kndU 
right ; and  I tliink  that  tliat  right  should  be  held  as  sacred  as  the  landlord’s  rifflit  • P 
distinct  right  of  the  tenant.  rigM,  itistie 


95.  Do  you  practically  find  that  that  expenditure  ensures  him  a nrefereimp  n,4/v„ 

niration  of  the  lease  ?_A  lanrlTnvrl  o ,-f  T,.  .-f  - 


e.xpiration  of  the  lease  ? — A landlord  seldom  puts  out  a tenant,  if  he  is  a substantial' 


tile 


96.  How  do  you  apply  the  principle  you  have  laid  down  to  a man  who  has  hiiilt’, 
bleaehing-inill  upon  a thii-ty-one  yeai-s’  lease ; do  you  think  that  gives  him  a tenant-ridif? 
Yes ; and  it  would  he  very  unfair  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  turn  liim  out.  I think  th 


should  guarantee  it  to  the  tenant,  tliat  he  ought  not  to  he  put  in  a position  to 


ask  that  as  a matter  of  courtesy  which  he  sliould  demand  as  a matter  of  rieht  WliaA,, 
he  should  ask  is  another  thing.  * ' 

97.  Do  you  consider,  in  the  case  of  the  mill  to  which  you  have  referred  that  at  tlio 

expu-ation  of  the  lease,  the  landlord  -will  not  cliarge  the  full  rent  for  the  premises  as  if  thp 
expenditure  had  been  originaUy  liis  own  ?_I  think  it  very  likely  he  would  not  • he  wonS 
cliarge  for  some  increased  value,  but  not  take  advantage  of  tlie  whole  ’ 

98.  What  do  you  tliiuk  istbe  effect  of  the  tenant-right;  is  it  beneficial  or  not  ?-I  tl.ibV 
whore  it  is  acknowledged,  it  is  beneficial ; it  enco-ui-ages  a man  to  lay  out  monev  am] 
improve  the  land.  Where  it  is  not  acknowledged,  it  has  a eoutraiy  effect 

99.  With  respect  to  in-coming  tenants,  may  it  not  have  the  effect  of  ahsorbiim  that  canita] 

winch  may  he  required  properly  to  stock  and  work  the  farm  Yes  ; very  bften  neS 
agree  to  give  more  than  they  are  able  to  pay,  and  get  themselves  into  debt;  and  where 
a man  is  so  improvident,  it  has  a had  effect.  ™ 


100._  In  your  idew,  the  effect  of  the  tenant-right  is  different,  as  to  the  in-cominff  and  the 
out-gomg  tenant  ?—Yes  ; an  iii-coming  tenant,  who  keeps  the  thing  within  proper  bounds,  i 


only  pm-chasing  that  which  is  fahly  valued  in  the  market ; another  may  be  impinident,  and 
oner  more  than  in.  i.q  n.hla  tiott  i+  *<  a > 


, 10 1 . Is  It  maal  for  hiifflords  to  make  any  objoction  to  tho  in-coming  tenant,  oxcept  la  is 
a ri  m “■  «nk  tlio  lincUoid  always  considers  ka  lias 

a right  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  tenant,  and  sometimes  political  considerations  influence  tke 
landlord  upon  the  subject. 

rafo'?'  f J -‘V*;  instances,  political  or  reHgions  considerations  ope- 

T ^ ^ l^own  a man  refused  on  religious  grounds. 

in  f Ms'  *1  P“P'n  ijoing  Protestants 

in  this  iiart  of  tJic  country,  the  thing  does  not  often  occur. 

or  9 the  upal  value  of  the  tenant-right,  as  compared  with  either  a year’s  rent 

^ tenant-right,  where  the  improvements  in  the 

budc^igs  are  not  veiy  considerable,  is  about  £10  an  acre,  or  half  the  puiUase  of  the  rent 
this,  land  let  at  205.  an  acre,  as  the  aereable  rent, 
aimml  * t interest  of  wliich  is  five  per  cent,  would  be  at  half  the  aereable 


tenant-right  affected  by  the  tenure  ?— I think  it  is  not  at  aU 
to 2ikfv  ri  ^ publicly  aclmowledged  the  tenant-right,  i 


to  ^t^sfy  tlm  Pui'ctaser,  that  the  same  favour  would  be  extended  to  him  on  going  out  aga 
he  teiiant-riglit  increasing  or  diminishing  ? — It  is  decreasing  since 
decrease  since  — increase  previously  to  tlmt ; but  it  has  been  on  the 


Sii-  Robert  Peel’s  taiiff. 


it  more  Sf  S«“ral  late  at  wMch  it  is  pm-ehased  from  a tenant  baying  a lease ; is 

chase  • in  fint  years  pui-chase?— I have  known  it  more  than  twenty-five  years’  pur- 

rio-ht  imRiflna  ’ T+  ^ lease,  they  buy  the  interest  in  the  lease,  and  they  buy  the  tenanb 

,M,;l  ;■  TMs  lease  is  worth  £100,  the 


*l  o8  f ^ *■”  if.  if ‘he  tenant-right  is  acknowledged.” 

the  rate  .rfSf  'f  *®‘?“‘yS,h‘  ho  worth  about  ten  years’  purchase,  what  wordd  be 
mrid.t  interest  ?-Ahont  fifteoi  yearS  pnichase  for  the  lease, 

’u  the^easp  nvl  ^ These  ideas  are  vciy  seldom  separated  ; the  interest 

lOT  hS  ‘Jw  See  ‘fJ'f't-'-ight  ”«  g«=Mially  taken  togothor. 

■reat*de?h-em  tL™  S »f  f“>™s  in  ycrar  neighbourhood  ?—Tliere  is  a 

in'fy  coTfry  adoS  ? *“  he  done.  One  mode 

adjoMng  tenLtl  Lis  aH^to^^^^^  “■  “>  g™  a preferenee  to  fc 


110.  Haye  you  known  many  instancos  of  ejectment  without  compensation,  in  order  to 
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effect  sucl  a coiisoMatioii  ?_No  I do  not  thinlc  it  is  ever  done.  It  n-ould  bo  looked  nnon 

-Jess  wberS 

x?s=/“  f 

efaitliere.  se-e  oases,  they  become  labourers,  or  go  to  some  other  emptoTOen™° 

112  Has  snblettmg  been  earned  on  to  any  great  extent  in  yom  neighbomS  ?-I  mav 
gay  it  has,  though  the  landlords  are  every  day  'watchiuf>'  it  and  dn  nil  +1,  ' -at  ^ 

/arrcffiag  iritb  the  people  : there  is  a grjat  disire  Sou' Ze  pt  StSnTts 
113,  What  effect  IS  produced  by  that  system  of  subletting  ?il  flunk  a bld  S • it 
teens  fte  value  of  the  ground,  and  it  causes  the  landlord  to  have  a wse  seSv  for  h ! 
rent ; it  bnngs  an  immense  population  into  the  ooiiutry  ■ and  in  this  mid  of  « a 
where  the  linen  trade  is  prevalent,  if  that  trade  is  prosmerous  the  landlord  Lt»  b°  *7’ 
hnlffthe  tradeisdepssed  it  takes  the  produce  of  the  land  to  support  the  fSyaShe 

114  Have  you  ever  known  any  legal  incasni-es  taken  by  landlords  to  stop  it  or  counteract 
,t?.-I  am  not  aware  that  any  lega^l  steps  have  been  taken,  under  a lease,  tSoree  the 
covenants  yainst  the  tenant  for  subletting ; but,  on  some  estates,  leases  are  rSd  n cm 
sequence  of  it  and  in  order  to  check  it ; and  I have  known  other  cases  where  a reaction 
of  rent,  actually  contemplated,  was  refused  to  the  tenant,  because  he  had  snbSed  Z 
land  contrary  to  the  landlord’s  wishes.  buuui-uaea  tne 

115.  Are  there  any  other  modes  resorted  to  for  preventing  it  ?— The  landlord  is  verv 
unwdhng  to  go^  into  a legal  court  to  enforce  the  covenants  of  the  lease,  an“h4  is  Z 
reason  why  he  is  imv^ng  to  grant  a lease.  I tliink  the  consolidation  of  faimriessons 

E“ZpfolnS  “ I ‘“'J'  subd^Srof 

116  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  small  farms  larger  than  that  of  large  farms  2_Not  where 
th j hold  under  the  proprietor ; there  is  no  difference  made  betweli  a farm  of  fom-  acZ 
and  a fai'm  of  twenty-one  acres.  aicuuiui  loui  acics 

m.  Ton  tlmik  in  point  of  fact  a man  does  not  offer  a larger  acreahle  rent  for  a farm  of 
six  acrcs  than  for  one  of  twenty  acres  ?— When  von  nsp  th^.  » t 1 1 ^ 

thantaZTt^^^^^^  *“■  “ fc-  ot  she  acres 

aro  gZIg  wtj  ’■  generally  ?_I  think  they 

toll'  *“  "“e  large  and  smaU  fanners ?_Tes  i I apply  it 

m Swli“  f™  J'e ■-!  *eii-  situation  is  worse  still 

w t™:;  Zrs"ei 

ms  over  so  indiduem  he  coiddZ*  P™°  Pro*ree  ; and  if  the  Jandlord 

as  he  was  by  thrhieh’nricrS  fl  Z i™"*  ™ ‘he  ‘enant  as  comfortable 

Ic  could  not  mah?  ~v  die  ‘’'e  f-'  -‘1^8 

iBffcraice  between  os  and  6 s for  Z would  pay  the  rent,  and  the 

«reuce  between  Ss  aZ  af  iZ  7 ”“‘-he  we>7  great ; but  when  you  take  the 

»"i  no  allowance  thZ  the  kndwZ“  “iZ^  “iisideraHo  difference  Indeed  to  the  farmer ; 

‘ithoremfZCZZnVelZeZ ‘■’Z  P^J-'e  than 

“pport  his  familv  Z a f Tv  ‘ “ “ ™“ht  pai-t  of  what  he  has  to  pay  • he  has  to 

lii  o”ol:ffodtiCh‘'"®ru  Z whoZesZSlimont 

‘"the  fan  of  they  ^uid  ^ rtdncod propertionably 

population  in  this  neighhomhood  employed 
‘he  spinning  by  hand  is  nearly  put  an  end 

' SgitiV  a‘  SZ 

Phpv  are  bloachini  miliZ'Th  -““‘“‘“rt?®  w-hich  wo  see  between  this  and  Banbridge  ?_ 

«h  Do  the  bicaoWmin  T““"S  -iU  at  Gilford,  and  one  at  Lisbnrn? 

. *32,  Do  they  earZood  ^ afford  employment  to  many  people  ?— Yes. 

“ ‘he  same  class  andlnk  S,'  ftlyZe  wS  pdl.™^ 

3 0 


22nd  Jlfarcli,  1844 
Mr.  John  M'Cavten, 
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Mr,  John  M'Carten. 


133.  Wliat  can.  an  able  man  earn  per  -weels:  at  a bleaching  mill  ? — About  8s.  a week 

134.  What  can  an  able  man  eani  in  'weaA'lng  linen? — I think  that  the  average  is  iiot  'm 

than  Is.  a day,  and  some  of  them  less.  I have  a great  many  weavers  myself,  who  do 
on  the  average,  earn  Is.  a day.  ’ 

135.  Are  they  generally  small  farmers  also  ? — Yes ; tliey  generally  have  from  an 

of  land  to  five  or  six  acres ; and  they  have  three  or  four  looms  in  the  house,  workedT^ 
themselves,  or  by  their  sons  or  their  daughters.  ’ 

136.  Is  there  much  difference  in  tlie  amount  which  a man  or  a woman  can  earn  at  th 
loom  by  the  week?— No,  not  very  great.  Where  a man  eaims  Is.,  a giil  would  earn  about 

137.  You  say  there  is  not  much  spinning  in  the  houses? — No;  the  niachinery  yam  comes 
much  cheaper.  A woman  could  not  earn  2d.  a day  by  spinning. 

138.  Is  there  employment  for  the  population  in  the  way  of  weaving? Yes,  and  tbp' 

has  been  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  months.  I would  say  that  all  the  weavers  in  the  counttv 
could  be  employed,  if  they  chose.  No  man  need  be  idle. 

139.  Do  you  connect  what  you  have  stated  as  to  the  rent  being  rather  higher  tban 
tenant  would  offer,  with  the  existence  of  the  linen  manufacture  ? — I think  the  sublettiuf 
of  ground  and  the  linen  manufaotm-e  have  increased  the  population,  and  have  increased  the 
d^ho  for  these  small  holdings. 

140.  Has  it  not  also  had  the  effect  of  legitimately  increasing  the  value  of  land  ?_T7hile 
in  one  county  it  decreases  it,  in  another  county  it  might  increase  it,  if  the  landlords  took 
advantage  of  it,  but  they  do  not.  A laud  smweyor  values  the  ground  without  reference  to 
whether  it  is  in  large  farms  or  small  fanns  ; and  I think  landlords  could  get  a great  deal 
more  for  the  ground,  at  least  more  would  be  promised  them,  than  what  they  might  lav 
upon  it.  They  might  as  well  ask  30s.  as  20s.,  though  I do  not  Imow  that  they  woidd  get 
it.  The  pressure  for  land  and  the  demand  for  it  keep  up  its  price.  Every  other  article 
is  deteriorated  hr  price  since  the  war,  hut  land  has  increased  in  value  till  the  late  ti 


People  have  been  alarjned  for  the  last  year  and  a half,  and  tliink  the  land  cannot  sui)port 
the  rent ; hut  still  I tliink  the  rent  is  too  high. 


141.  Is  that  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  as  strong  now  as  it  was?— The  people 
are  not  so  much  afraid  as  they  were.  They  begin  to  think  that  the  tariff  may  not  be  so 
injurious. 

142.  Is  the  employment  afforded  in  the  bleaching  gi-eens  healthy  or  unliealthy  ?— I tbink 
quite  healthy. 

143.  By  what  means  are  children  usually  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ?— 
A tenant,  whether  he  has  a lease  or  not,  generally  makes  a will,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
will  are  generally  observed  by  the  landlord.  If  he  desii-es  the  tenant-right  to  be  sold,  tbe 
proceeds  are  divided  among  the  cliildren,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  will.  If  the 
children  are  destitute,  I do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  they  can  he  provided  for,  except 
by  being  presestted  for  by  the  county,  or  coming  into  the  union  work-house. 

144.  Under  what  class  do  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ?— Under  fai'mei-s,  or 
under  the  manufactm-ers,  or  the  shopkeepers. 

145.  By  whom  are  the  cottages  built  or  repaired? — By  the  immediate  landlord  under 
whom  they  are  hold. 

146.  What  is  the  usual  rent  required  for  a cottage? — Prom  l5.  to  10<f.  a week. 

147.  Is  tliere  any  ground  attached  to  the  cottages  ?— Generally  speakmg,  there  is  a little 
plot  of  ground,  in  the  shape  of  a garden. 

148.  Where  they  have  only  a garden,  do  they  make  use  of  the  con-acre  system?— Po; 
I have  not  known  that  prevail.  Sometimes  a person  living  in  one  of  these  cottages  gets 
permission  to  put  liis  manui’e  upon  some  of  Iris  neighbour’s  ground,  and  for  which  he  pays 
so  much  a perch,  and  tlie  farmer  labours  it  for  him. 

149.  Y'hat  does  he  pay? — Generally  Zd.  a perch,  if  the  farmer  prepares  it,  which  he 
generally  does ; the  tenant  finding  tlie  seed  and  the  manure.  The  farnier  does  the  remainder, 
except  talcing  out  the  weeds. 

160.^  Is  that  Irish  measure  or  statute  measui’e  ? — It  is  seven  yards  the  Irish  perch,  by 
the  drill ; or  they  pay  2d.  a perch  for  the  ground,  if  they  sod  the  potatoes. 

151.  What  would  that  he  by  the  Irish  acre  ? — Generally,  about  £I0  an  acre.  I made  a 
calculation  some  years  ago,  and  it  came  to  about  that. 

^^^11  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages,  in  agricultiue  ? — Only 
partially.  Labourers  are  not  constantly  employed.  Where  they  are  employed  in  my  neigh- 
bowhood,  they  get  Is.  a day,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  comity  of  Down  they  get  10(7. 

• i a ^ want  of  agricultmral  labourers  at  any  time  ? No,  never.  The  population 

18  too  dense;  in  fact  they  cannot  run  away.  The  weavers  having  been  so  badly  paid,  till 
very  lately,  often  sought  to  obtain  labour  from  the  farmers. 

154.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district?— A few;  not  many,  and 
none  lately.  ° j , j 

• 1 <^'1  they  originate? — I think  they  can  he  cleaidy  traced  to  disputed  tenant- 

right,  wliere  the  landlord  refused  to  acknowledge  it. 

166.  Do  you  remember  a combination  which  existed  a few  years  ago,  among  people 
who  called  themselves  Tommy  Downshires  ? ^Yes. 

157.  What  was  the  object  of  that  combination  ?— The  object  and  intention  was,  to  get 
the  rents  lowered. 


158.  Were  rents  lowered  in  consequence  in  any  i 
property.  ^ 


s? — Only  upon  one  partioolai 
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159.  Wm  it  the  general  impresion  thr-onghont  the  eountiT.  that  the  rents  we  exorbitantly 
ligh  in  that  pm-tionlar  instance  ?-Not  only  was  there  a high  rent  charged,  but  ther^yeie 
„ other  things  m the  manapment  of  the  property  of  which  they  had  can”e  to  Tom 
jlria-the  agent  was  an  unpopular  man:;  tnt  the  landlord  afterwards  Lited  the  Ltite 
160^  About  how  many  yeai-s  ago  did  that  combination  take  place  ?_It  took  place  ten 

"since  the  reduction  of  the  rents,  and  the  yisit  of  the  landlord,  has  there  been  any 
renewal  of  that  combination  ?— Yes,  once  or  twice,  upon  Shane’s  Hill  ^ 

162.  Hare  any  outrages  taken  place  in  consequence  9_Ho 

163.  Any  thi-eatening  notices  ?-Very  few,  and  I have  not  heard  of  any  latterlv 

164.  Do  you  perceive  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  in  ckssS-for  ex 
ample,  where  the  proprietors  are  resident  or  absentees  ?— Ho. 

165.  Or  where  the  estates  are  held  under  coiqiorate  bodies,  or  imder  the  courts  9 T 

tliiik  it  makes  no  difference.  culues  a — x 

166.  What  are  the  duties  which  are  generally  perfonned  by  an  agent  ?— I think  the 
reoemng  the  lerf  is  only  a snraB  part  of  the  duty  of  an  agent,  if  he  does  his  dXas  he 
ought  to  do  It ; he  ought  to  gwe  a general  superintendence  to  every  impioyement  UMn  tS 
estate,  likely  to  heneit  his  employer  and  miproye  (he  condition  of  the  tenantry.  ^ 

167.  Are  theie  any  fees  paid  on  collectmg  or  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases  and 
to  whom  are  they  paid  ?— Some  landlords  pay  their  agents  by  foes,  aid  some  by  a iied 

168.  Are  there  any  particular  fees  paid  upon  gi-anting  leases  Tes 

169.  Have  you  Imoym  any  exorbitant  fees  paid  upon  the  granting  of  leases  0-I  have 

hown  the  payment  of  half  a year's  rent  to  the  agent,  he  having  supphed  the  stauan  S 
got  the  lease  prepared,  amoimting  to  about  £5  or  £6.  o i i ^^ip  and 

170.  Was  it  the  custom  (hat  half  a year’s  rent  should  be  paid  to  the  agent  upon  executing 
fc  CISC  ?-I  have  got  it  myself.  The  Dean  of  Dromore  isired  me  to  charge  the  same  as 
lord  Lmgan  s late  agent  at  tlmt  tune  charged  ; and  I have  got  as  much  as  haf  a yeaS  liit 

111.  Was  It  the  custom  of  the  estate  that  Imlf  a year’s  rent  should  he  paid  nr  (lw+  it. ' 
etpeasc  amounted  to  half  a year’s  rent  in  consequence  of  the  rSts  being  Ly  low 
ligeneiany  ran  from  £9  to  £2  according  to  the  sice  of  the  farm.  When  I Lei  of  Imli’ 
.years  rent  produomg  that  I spoak  of  the  smaU  farms.  When  it  was  a iSge  fa rm  “ 

’ wf  ; but  I have  got  as  much  as  ftom  £9  to  £2  ‘ ® ’ 

\li  Ir!  “ ttemi  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ?— In  Noyemher. 

174.  Pei' annum? — Yes.  ivuliu.. 

175.  How  is  it  applotted,  and  bow  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  made  pubHc  ^—The  trea. 
Bluer  of  the  countj  issues  Ins  warrant  to  the  high  constable  of  the  ^district-  the  biVti 

*^"1  “>*”sl‘™saens  of  the  parish,  and  it  is  the  dntf  I the  chrSS 

land  LTea"  *»  ie  levied  upon  each  town- 

amount  given  in  the  notice  calling  the 

Snlfeion  “ *»  ^ -quires®  to 

k S'diS  PP”--*®  to  tie  -at  ?-About  one  twenty-fourth. 

Sn  th«^^  ’fr-  “POo— ‘0  of.lO*  in  the  pound;  but  in  thelown  of 

mpassed  olr.  ’ * ^ P»™d;  m other  divisions  it  is  only  5i  ; others 

mart  rftociit  mi  lhe‘“r?  P-PO''*^"”  “f  tko  poor-rate  usually  anowed?-On  the  pay- 
fteageuthe  has  paid  it,  .to  iSluoIed 
1 ft? ’ is  taken  in  part-payment  of  the  rent  ?— Yes. 

•fit,  but  l7oLo“knoto  ^ landlords  refusing  to  aHow  tbe  poor-rate  ?-Tes ; I have  heard 

tadtoTtoht  *”  *’*"  -ol-harge  upon  the 

183  D T ^ tenant  gams  twenty-five  per  cent. 

*de,u„wLarro™roV'“*  “ P^f  “'-*0  was  tenant-at-win  when  that  alteration  was 
Md  he  gots’^it  in  a Inloinnllll*'  oloaSP^anhas  lost  twenty-ive  per  cent.. 

Ml.  Is  tkat  adLd  S 1 ™ Pytllo-l  1ms  given  the  tenant  the  heneit  of  that. 

» any  recel  sSna  to  if  ^ "?P”'“*<=  “’“‘’’S'’  “t  known 

settings,  whether  bv^l<TD«A^  ^ ^ account ; but  in  tbe  previous 

tile  hmkt  of  it!  ^ ^ landlord  gave  the  tenant 

Factiwf^n  reScerJo  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  tbe  law  and 

otiicr  burden^!  fnllS^  occupation  of  laiid  m Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  tbe  county  cess 
regard  to  the  rifylitg,  ^ on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having 

.soils  to.  extend  a hf^+terg,  - .*“^7  bo  calculated  to  encoui-age  the  cultivation  of  tbe 

tenant  ? T thniir  agncultui-c,  and  to  improve  tbe  relation  between  landlord 

country  iinlpco  +i  ^ Sood  system  of  agriculture  can  be  estabUsbed  and  carried  out  in 
V the  teuaut--hn  l,.ff  ge^^craHy  acted  upon.  I think  it  cannot  be  done 

0 means.  I tlmik  many  of  the  landlords  also  have  no  means  either; 

3 0 2 


22H<t  March,  1844. 

&9, 

Mr.  John  M'Carten. 
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22«<2  March,  1844.  and  those  who  have  hut  a life-interest  in  their  property  should  get  power  hy  act  of  Parlia. 

ment  to  raise  money  upon  their  property  for  those  improvements  ; and  I think  they  shoiild 

3®"  be  able  to  charge  the  property  with  a sum  of  money,  to  assist  the  tenants  in  niakbig  those 

Mr.  .Tobn  M'Carter.  improvements. 

] 86.  Would  you  limit  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  extent  of  the  property  ? — Yes. 

187.  Would  you  propose  that  the  property  m the  hands  of  the  successor  should  be  bahie 
to  the  amount,  or  that  a proportion  .should  be  paid  off  each  year  ? — do  not  feel  myself 
competent  to  go  into  that ; the  legislature  should  decide  the  amount,  but  landlords  should 
bo  enabled  to  raise  money  in  that  way.  I think  it  would  also  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  the  tranquillity  of  it  also,  if  the  tenant-right,  winch  I have  been  speaking 
about  so  much,  was  regulated  and  secured  to  the  tenant  by  law. 

188.  Can  you  suggest  the  manner  in  wliich  it  should  be  done  ? — Yes  ; I think  tlie  im- 
Ijrovement  should  bo  left  to  arbitration ; the  landlord  should  have  the  choice  of  one  peraon, 
and  the  tenant  of  another,  and  if  they  could  not  agree,  that  an  umpire  should  be  appoiated 
by  a disinterested  party. 

189.  Would  you  allow  the  tenant  to  demand  the  tenant-right  if  he  Iiimself  wished  to 
BUiTender  the  farm,  the  landlord  not  desiiing  to  disfiossess  him  ? — I would  not  grant  him 
tlio  privilege  if  it  was  his  own  act  in  giving  up  the  farm. 

190.  Would  you  propose  to  allow  the  tenant-right  if  the  landlord  endeavomed  to  raise 
the  rent  ?— Yes,  if  beyond  the  fan-  value  ; but  the  tenant  would  not  surrender  the  faim  if 
he  liad  any  interest  in  it ; he  would  ask  hberty  to  sell  his  tenant-right,  and  if  he  brought, 
forward  a sufficient  and  substantial  tenant,  a man  of  character,  I think  the  landlord  should 
receive  the  new  tenant,  and  the  old  tenant  should  have  the  privilege  of  selling  it ; but  if 
it  was  his  own  act  in  suii’endering  it  up,  I think  he  would  have  no  right  to  go  and  put  liis 
hand  into  the  landlord’s  pocket,  and  say,  you  must  give  me  so  much  money. 

191.  Can  you  not  suppose  a case  of  rent  being  raised  so  bigh  as  tliat  the  tenant-right 
might  not  be  able  to  sell? — ^Yes,  I can  suppose  a case  of  tliat  kind. 

192.  Would  you  leave  the  tenant  without  remedy  m tliat  case  ?---Certainly  not ; but 
wherever  the  ground  was  charged  the  reasonable  price  of  the  day,  if  it  was  the  act  of  the 
tenant  to  suiTender  up  the  gTOund,  he  would  have  no  right  to  put  liis  hand  into  the  pocket 
of  the  landlord ; hut  he  would  not  do  so ; he  would  say,  the  tenant-right  was  worth  something. 

1 93.  What  remedy  would  you  give  to  the  tenant  if  the  rent  was  so  raised  that  the  tenant- 
right  was  worth  notliing  ? — In  that  case  I would  leave  the  amount  to  arbitration. 

194.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  in  reference  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
heads  ?— I if  landlords  having  a life-interest  could  get  moneY  into  their  hands  in  the 
way  I have  described,  hy  chai-ging  it  upon  the  property,  great  improvements  could  be 
made,  not  only  in  draining  the  ground,  hut  in  lowering  loughs,  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  tbings 
of  that  kind,  by  wliich  means  a groat  deal  of  useful  employment  would  be  given  to  the 
labourers  of  the  country.  I tliink  a great  deal  could  he  done  with  regard  to  Lough  Neagh; 
if  it  was  brought  down  to  the  smnmer  level,  a great  deal  of  land  would  he  reclaimed,  and  a 
great  deal  of  employment  given.  I tlihik  we  have  a bad  system  with  regard  to  the  expen- 
diture of  the  county  cess  upon  the  public  roads ; we  have  higher  cesses  than  we  used  to 
have,  and  a great  deal  worse  roads ; and  I think  tlie  public  are  not  sufficiently  protected  in 
the  expenditure  of  their  money  upon  these  roads. 

195.  How  would  you  propose  to  improve  the  system  ? — The  old  law  defines  the  wages 
that  the  road-maker  was  to  get  as  the  overseer  ; it  caUs  upon  him  to  make  out  a statement 
of  the  accounts,  showing  the  number  of  days  that  had  been  -wrought,  both  by  man  and 
horse,  at  the  work.  lu  addition  to  that,  he  had  to  make  an  affidavit  that  he  had  honestly 
and  fairly  expended  the  money ; and  again,  the  account  would  not  he  passed  unless  some 
respectable  person  in  the  neighbourhood  certified  tliat  the  work  was  properly  executed. 
Those  are  better  securities  than  what  the  pubhc  have  now — in  fact,  we  have  none. 

196.  Do  you  think  that  that  operated  as  a socm-ity  to  the  public? — To  a fai-  ^eater 

extent  than  the  present  law  does.  The  intent  of  the  legislature,  if  I am  rightly  mfoi-med, 
was  to  open  road-making,  and  all  pubHo  works,  to  puhhc  competition ; but  there  is  not  that 
pubhc  competition  about  making  a road  that  there  is  about  building  a cliurcli  or  a ^ol. 
The  road-maker  is  always  the  road-maker — be  has  no  rival ; there  is  not  that  competition 
which  was  contemplated ; and  I think  they  often  put  in  estimates  below  what  they  can  do 
the  work  at.  They  are  aware  that  there  is  a way  in  which  they  can  get  out  of  tJie  matte, 
and  still  have  a profit.  It  is  true  that  they  cannot  recover  the  money  until  they  get  tue 
county  surveyor’s  certificate,  stating  that  the  w'ork  has  been  properly  executed ; but  a cer- 
tificate is  given,  I may  say,  almost  in  every  case,  without  the  county  surveyor  bemg  certain 
whether  the  quantity  of  stone  engaged  to  be  put  upon  the  roads  has  been  put  upon  tnera 
or  not.  The  inode  of  making  the  roads  in  tms  part  of  the  country  is  by  what  is  caile 
“ darning  presentments the  road-maker  may  contract  to  put  on  100  tons  of  stone  un  e 
the  presentment,  and  he  may  in  all  probability  get  the  job  taken  off  his  hands  with  no 
more  than  fifty  tons  put  upon  it.  Wo  have  in  the  county  of  Down  deputy-surveyors  w 
come  round  every  five  or  six  weeks,  but  these  materials  are  often  spread  upon  the  roa  , 
and  travelled  over,  and  sunk  down,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  county  suiveyo  , 
or  the  deputy  surveyor,  to  ascertain  whether  that  quantity  has  been  put  on  or  not ; an 
have  reason  to  behove  it  is  not  generally  put  on ; the  result  is,  that  we  have  higher  cess 
and  worse  roads.  , * 

197.  Is  it  not  sometimes  part  of  the  contract,  in  each  case,  that  the  road  should  be  x p 

ill  perfect  and  continuous  repair? — ^Yes,  it  is  ; and  it  is  a better  mode  than  ^7  5 

presentments  to  be  given  in  tliis  way.  I tliink,  also,  if  there  were  sometbiug  hke  o 
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boards  for  eaoli  baroijy,  elected  by  the  people,  to  have  the  control  .and  management  of  these 
p*  woris.  the  pnbhc  would  get  more  justice.  I do  not  approve  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
OTting  by  the  grand  jury ; it  is  generally  the  act  of  one  individual,  and  not  of  the  whole 
graiidjury.  It  is  true,  tho  people  ai-e  associated  with  the  magistrates  at  the  road  sessions 
and  they  have  a voice  in  alowing  or  disallowing  the  presentment ; but  it  is  also  true,  that  a 
grand  juror,  who  may  not  be  there  at  all.  has  the  power  of  throwing  out  most  useful  works 
In  the  bai-oiiy  there  is.  probably,  but  one  person  sent ; there  may  be  a road  proposed  very 
proper  and  very  useful  to  be  made,  and  much  required,  and  it  may  be  tlj  deshe  of  «ie 
Mighboiirhood  that  It  should  be  passed;  but  there  is  no  chance  of  passing  it,  if  the  grand 
juror  is  agamst  it  And  because  he  is  the  person  sent  to  represent  this  bafoiy  in  the  Sr3 
jury,  no  matter  wh.at  may  be  said  by  tho  farmers  in  the  iieigliboui-hood  or  the  countv  siir 
veyor,  no  matter  what  may  bo  the  representation  to  the  grand  jury,  tho  result  is  it  be  is 

against  it,  there  is  no  chalice  of  getting  it  passed  ; there  may  be  a road  very  much  Uu  red 
and  if  the  pntlem.aii  representing  the  barony  is  against  it,  there  is  no  chiiice  of  its  bS 
passed.  These  ni-e  things  which  sllonld  be  .altered ; and  I think,  if  we  had  locid  LSf 

those  subjects  could  bo  investigated,  and  the  utility,  or  the  inutility,  of  the  road  brftei’ 
ascertained  than  by  the  present  mode  of  presentment 
19S.  Would  you  thiuk  it  better  than  the  present  system,  that  each  board  sbould  assess 
Its  district,  than  that  the  giaaiid  jury  should  have  the  control  ?— Yes ; I do  not  like  the 
present  system  of  the  grand  jury  laws  at  all.  ^ 

199.  Diider  the  old  system,  were  there  gre.at  complaints  of  jobbing,  from  local  infln- 
ence ! — ics. 

200.  Does  It  appear  to  you,  that  those  local  boards  would  be  open  to  the  same  species 
of  miucnce  ?_Yes  to  a great  extent ; but  I know  from  my  own  experience,  that  the  old 
to  wrought  better  than  the  present ; the  present  law  is  not  an  improvement. 

201.  Do^  you  consider  that  the  Mure  of  tho  present  law  arises  from  the  too  great  power 

cordumed  m the  grand  jimes  ?_Yes ; I flunk  the  grand  juries  have  too  great  power,  and 
Ikt  they  want  a check  upon  the  road-maker,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  material  iMch 
IS  put  Upon  the  road.  ^ ^ oix  Hdiiodi 

tley  1 not*”  “"4  Ms  assistants  afford  a check  in  those  eases  ?-I  think 

[ The  xcitness  wiihdreio7\ 

Robert  Holbeche  Dolling,  esq.,  sworn  and  examiuod. 

1.  Whore  do  you  reside  ?— At  Magheralin,  in  the  county  of  Down 

2.  What  IS  your  profession  or  occupation  ?_I  have  no  profession ; I am  a magisti-ate  of 

the  county  of  Down,  and  a landed  proprietor.  ® or 

3.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  district  ivitli  which  you  are  ac- 

rreLi“'"'“'^^°^"'“"'  district  ?_I  should  say.  one  of  the  most  populous  districts  in 

sav  nm°nejL™“*  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ?—I  should 

Im  tLlTs^Fir^wJ’  I i ff  ■“P™™'”ent  which  would  be  of  great  heneflt 
awrf  ™ md  ^ f f ° ?Pf  Mfel.  for  it  injures  a vast  qnan- 

fct Irof  ™ ll  ® f f “f  ‘Pe  Diver  Bami.  It  isbaid, 

&imLves  flS°V’’f^^^  £10,000,  in  getting  rid  of  an  obstacle  at  the  pohit  where  the 
Smrt  fern  riinf  5’  fl  T f " "-'t‘«'“ty,  near  Toome  bridge,  the  flood  w.aters  would 
savSl  i f "“"g  t»  tie  pitch  they  uow  do,  and  doing  so  much  damage  ; I have  heard 
Mvcral  people  say,  that  it  might  be  done  for  that  sum.  o , a.c  ncira 

I liai-rhcM  f *P“‘  obstruetlon  being  removed  ?— 
mcitlflrof  tbT“  i m tpe  first  place,  that  there  has  heeu  a dispute  about  the 

the  OTd  fliJ  wo  1° b ” r f f 45oocgcl  claims  all 

•ndUavo  Wd  if  ''“’““O'*  ™ ‘P®  “""o  “fa®  ™‘crs  of  the  lough  being  reduced; 

8 Is  Bic  sf  f ’ f *P”0  Tias  a company  attempted  to  bo  started  by  Mr.  CrLmclin. 

oi  otirlt?!!!  sfouT::J!fefife%. 

a better  * P®"”'  »f  rotation  of  crops,  by 

« a grSt  ^ *P“‘  M™®--  times,  tborl 

gremiLiftr*^^^^^^^  ‘P®‘  -i  afl  the  waste 

uS— -lure.  The  only  extra 

12:  Are  fl,t7,?/f“”f“®'®.-  f”®  manure  .are  wb.at  are  used, 

have  snokei  f societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  of  which  you 

an  excellent  school  society  in  tliis  district  is  one  at  Dromore  ; and  there  is 

of  Priends  ; but  Ihlve  ilvS  reerf^”  ^ ^ Trummeiy,  established  by  the  Society 

you  any  agricultural  supeimtendents  in  the  district  ? — I am  only  aware  of  two. 


22nd  March,  1844. 

89. 

Mr.  John  M'Carten. 


90, 

R.  H.  UoUing,  esq. 
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one  upon  tMs  estate  of  Lord  Lurgan,  and  tlie  other  upon  Lord  Dowshire’s  estate-  he  Ti 
either  one  or  two ; I am  not  certain  which.  ’ 

14.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? ^The  siz 

Taries  from  fifty  and  sixty  down  to  one  acre. 

15.  What  is  the  general  mode  of  culture  ? — I should  say  either  the  three-crop  or  four 

crop  system.  It  is  almost  entirely  in  tillage.  The  rotation  of  crops  is potatoes  wheat' 

oats ; potatoes,  wheat,  oats.  Sometimes  they  have  potatoes,  wheat,  seeds,  oats ; and  th  ’ 
go  on  again.  ’ 

16.  Into  what  classes  may  the  population  of  the  district  be  divided? — I should  sayasri 
cultural,  manufacturing,  and  a mixed  population,  paiiially  a^;riculturists  and  manufactur^' 

17.  Is  the  exclusive  manufacturing  population  large ? — very  considerable. 

18.  Has  the  tillage  improved  so  much  as  to  affect  the  demand  for  labom-? The  large 

farms  are  so  very  few  here,  and  the  country  is  so  terribly  subdivided,  unfortunately,  that 
generally  spealdng,  the  labour  is  done  by  the  members  of  the  family.  ’ ’ 

19.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundale  or  in  common? — ^No  ; not  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  I never  heard  of  any  thing  of  the  sort  here. 

20.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district  of  which  you  have  spohen  ? I should 

say  by  private  contract. 

21.  Is  it- a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  siun  which  is  fixed  as  the  rent? — Grenerally  acreable 

22.  In  malmig  up  that  acreable  valuation,  is  it  tire  custom  that  the  tenant  should  pay  for 
the  county  roads  ? — Yes,  generally.  I believe  almost  universally  here  the  roads  are  what 
is  called  ineasured  in  to  him. 

23.  Are  they  measured  in  to  him  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  smwey,  but  at  the  time  the 
valuation  is  made  ? — Yes ; I think  if  the  road  runs  tlu-ough  the  centre  of  his  farm,  he  pays 
for  it ; and  if  it  divides  his  farm  firom  another,  he  pays  half. 

24.  Would  the  farm,  in  that  case,  be  vdued  at  a less  sunr  in  consequence  of  the  road 

passing  through  it? — ^No,  I think  not,  because  we  consider  the  road  a great  accommodation 
to  the  farmer,  from  the  facility  it  affords  for  getting  the  manure  and  the  crops  in  and  out 
of  the  farm,  and  that  that  compensates  him  for  any  loss  he  may  sustain  in  paying  for  any 
portion  of  the  road.  ^ 

25.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  lands  of  different  quahties — for  instance,  the  best  class  of 
lands  P — I do  not  thinlc  there  is  a sufficient  distinction  made  in  this  country  in  the  quality 
of  the  land,  as  to  value ; it  is  more  generally  a fixed  amount  of  rent ; and,  whether  the  land 
is  bad  or  good,  there  is  little  or  no  chstiuction  made  in  the  value.  The  average  rent,  I 
should  say,  is  about  20^.  the  statute  acre. 

26.  You  mean  taking  the  whole  district  of  100,000  acres  ? — Yes;  I should  say  that  is 
very  near  it. 

27.  Including  HOlshorough  and  Moii-a?— Yes.  There  is  a large  poi-tion  of  Lord  Hertford’s 
estate  whore  the  rents  are  under  £l  the  acre ; but  here  the  tenants  have  been  obliged  to 
fine  the  rent  down  at  the  rate  of  six  and  a half  per  cent.,  to  obtain  a terminable  lease ; and 
this  has  so  di-ained  the  farmers  of  their  capital,  that  the  farms  are  not  well  cultivated,  and 
many  persons  ruined. 

28.  Has  this  system^  been  for  tire  first  time  introduced  upon  tbe  estate,  or  did  it  tahe 
place  at  a previous  period  ? — I have  been  told  that  it  took  place  at  a previous  period,  and 
some  land  has  been  fined  down  twice. 

29.  What  lease  is  given,  on  those  occasions? — Tliii-ty-one  years  and  thi-ee  lives. 

30.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  should  you  say? — On 
the  estates  which  ai'e  low  set,  I should  think  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  the  rent  are  the 
same ; hut  in  many  others,  I should  say,  the  valuation  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  under  the 
setting  value. 

31.  Does  your  knowledge  of  the  value  of  land  enable  you  to  state  whether  the  rent  you 
have  mentioned  to  be  the  average  is  above  or  below  the  usual  and  fail-  rent  for  land  of  that 
quality  ? — I think  land  about  here  is  let,  generally  speaking,  at  very  fair  rents. 

32.  Have  you  compared  the  rent  at  aU  with  what  is  called  the  govoniraent  valuation?— 
Yes  ; I have  compared  the  government  valuation  and  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  I tliink 
that  Mr.  Griffith’s  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  lower  tlian  the  poor  law  valuation. 

33.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — Rents  are  generally 
due  the  29th  of  September,  or  the  1st  of  November;  they  are  generally  collected ffoni 
Christmas  to  the  beginning  of  March. 

34.  Is  the  year’s  rent  then  collected? — Yes,  generally  it  is. 

35.  Is  there  any  custom  among  the  tenantry  of  paying  by  bill  ? I am  not  aware  of  any. 

36.  Docs  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers? In  this  district  about 

here,  small  rents  are  paid  frequently  by  the  loan  fund. 

37.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  interest  that  is  usually  charged  by  them? — In  this  loan 
fund  it  is  about  six  per  cent. 

38.  Does  the  existence  of  loan  funds  seem  to  he  advantageous  to  the  tenantry:  do  they 

seem  better  for  it,  reverse  ? — I think  the  loan  fund  system  has  acted  beneficially  in 

this  district. 

39.  Has  it  been  kept  under  pretty  strict  rules?— I am  told  that  there  is  no  loan  fund 
better  managed  than  the  loan  fund  in  this  town ; and  when  I state  that  the  rate  of  interest 
is  only  SIX  per  cent.,  it  speaks  as  well  for  it  as  any  thing  can. 

40.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  the  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— 
Almost  entu-ely  by  ejectment,  that  is  for  the  rent  of  the  land ; but  the  house  tenants,  which 
are  a very  numerous  class  here,  are  proceeded  against  by  distress  frequently. 
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41.  Witi-i'Ggard  to  land,  do  you  think  that  the  right'of  distress  might  be  safely  dispensed 
with  ? — I tliink  so ; if  the  same  facilities  for  recovering  by  ejectment  vrei’e  given  in  the  cases 
of  tenancies-at-T^ill  as  now  exist  where  there  are  leases. 

42.  Do  you  consider  that  the  relief  which  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  distress  would 

to  the  tenant  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  giving  increased  facilities  for 

ejecting  him  ? — I do  not.  I do  not  consider  that  the  giving  increased  facilities  for  recovery 
by  ejectment  would  injure  the  lower-  class  of  tenants  at  all. 

43.  Do  you  tliink  the  law  requiring  six  months’  notice  previous  to  ejectment  is  ever  inju- 
lious  to  the  tenant  ? — ^Tes ; I have  known  instances  of  tenants,  holdbg  in  despite  of  their 
lan{ilords  for  one  or  two  years,  having  taken  advantage  of  some  en-or  in  the  notice  ; this 
has  been  done  at  great  expense  to  theniselves ; and  while  the  dispute  was  going  on,  the 
ferm  badly  cultivated,  and  the  tenant,  having  expended  £20  or  £30  in  law,  ruined. 

44.  Do  you  think,  without  giving  increased  facilities,  the  law  of  distress  .might  be 
abolished  in  certain  cases  ? — I think,  as  regai-ds  land,  perhaps,  it  might  be,  but  certainly 
not  as  regards  houses,  of  which  there  is  a vast  number  in  tliis  comitry,  being  a manu- 
fectuiing  district;  the  process  by  distress  is  the  only  hold  wliich  the]  landlord  has  over  his 
tenants. 

45.  Supposing  it  was  not  deemed  adrisable  to  abrogate  altogether  the  power  of  distress 
in  the  cases  of  houses,  do  you  tliink  it  advisable,  that,  before  distress,  there  should  be  a 
0uranions  before  a magistrate,  as  in  England  ? — ^No  ; I think  the  present  system  with  regard 
to  houses  works  as  well  a^  it  can. 

46.  Is  the  proceeding  by  distress  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  cases  of  tenants  of  houses? 

Tes,  in  towns. 

47.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant  ? — I think  they  are. 

48.  In  the  case  of  giving  the  power  of  ejectment  upon  tenancies  from  year  to  year  with- 
out notice  to  q uit,  should  you  propose  to  restrain  in  any  manner  the  recovering  of  arrears 
oflong  stau^Ung' — Tes;  I should  deem  the  tender  of  two  years’ rent  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  an  estoppel  to  the  ejectment  for  twelve  months. 

49.  Supposing  that  system  to  be  carried  out,  what  notice  would  you  tbihik  it  fair  to 
require  the  landlord  to  give  in  case  lie  wished  absolutely  to  resume  possession  ? — I would 
allow  the  law  of  notice  to  remain  as  it  is. 

50.  Ai-e  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — Wlieii  there  is  no 
arrear,  for  a particular  gale ; when  there  is  an  ai-reai-,  it  is  given  generally  on  account. 

51.  With  reject  to  the  tenure,  is  it  generally  under  the  head  landlord,  or  under  the 
middleman  ? — If  you  consider  the  holders  of  bishops’  leases  as  head  landlords,  this  county 
is  almost  entirely  held  under  head  landlords ; in  ninety-nine  parts  out  of  oue  hundred,  1 
should  say  it  is  under  tlie  proprietors — it  is  either  bishops’  lands,  or  held  in  fee  simple. 

52.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  under  the 
proprietors  and  tliose  who  have  bishops’  leases  ? — No. 

53.  Have  those  who  hold  bishops’  leases  piu-chased  perpetuities  under  the  act  ? — ^Tes, 
almost  invariably. 

54.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — On  small  estate  generally  at  Avill ; on 
large  estates  there  have  been  many  leases  granted,  on  account  of  making  freeliolds. 

55.  Eor  what  terms  are  the  leases  generally  granted,  and  with  what  covenants  ? — Gene- 
rally for  twenty-one  tO  thirty-one  years,  and  from  one  to  three  Hves. 

56.  Ai'e  there  any  peculiar  covenants  inserted  in  them  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any,  except 
the  common  clauses  against  subletting. 

57.  Has  the  mode  of  tenure  had  any  great  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or 
the  improvement  of  theii-  farms  ? — I should  say  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
tenants-at-will  and  those  who  hold  under  leases. 

58.  Do  any  particular  facilities  for,  or  impediments  to,  improvements  of  lands  or  buildings, 
anse  out  of  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor?— Yes,  I think  there  does; 
as  for  example — where  a man  is  tenant  for  life,  he  may  not  either  have  the  means,  or  he 
may  not  choose  to  lay  out  Iris  money  in  improvements,  which  he  woiold  if  he  had  the  com- 
plete control  over  Ms  property.  I liave  known  several  instances  where  that  has  militated 
against  the  improvement  of  the  property,  where  a man  was  strictly  tenant  for  life;  and  if  I 
aught  he  allowed  to  say  here,  if  there  was  some  plan  devised  by  Parliament  to  enable 
tenants  for  life  to  charge  the  remainder-man  with  actual  bojid  fide  improvements  .made 
upon  the  ground,  it  would  tend  very  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
country. 

59.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  have  the  effect  also  of  improving  the  property  itself? — 

Tes,  I think  it  would.  F fe  i i J 

^Tohld  you  allow  it  to  remain  as  a chai-ge  made  upon  the  estate,  or  require  it  to  be 
paid  off  by  certain  instalments  during  the  lifetime  of  the  then  proprietor  and  successor  ? — 

1 would  allow  it  to  be  a charge  upon  the  estate.  If  the  tenant  for  life  laid  out  £10,000  for 
me  improvement  of  the  estate,  there  must  be  evei-y  care  taken'  that  it  is  laid  out  in  a proper 
fflannor,  and  for  proper  purposes,  but  I would  allow  him  to  lay  out  to  that  extent,  and  have- 
he  power  to  charge  the  remainder-man  with  that  sum.  I aUude  to  improvements  perma- 
nent 111  their  character. 

61.  Are  permanent  improvements  of  land  or  buildings  effected  by  the  landlord  or  tenant, 
er  jointly  ? — I think,  in  this  country,  they  have  been  principally  done  by  the  tenant,  with 
occasional  assistance,  in  some  instances,  from  the  landlord.  I have  known,  in  some  instances, 
landlord  for  permanent  improvements. 

2.  Can  you  give  the  commissioners  a description  of  any  permanent  improvements  whica 
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have  been  made,  and  the  proi5.t  wliicb  has  arisen  therefrom  ? — I Jiave  kno-wn  land  drai  l 
at  an  expense  of  about  £5  a statute  acre,  wMch  is  woi-th  1 Os.  per  annum  an  acre  more  th'^*^ 
it  was  previously. 

63.  i)o  you  think  that  that  system  of  draining  might  be  beneficially  earned  out  to  ai 
extent  ? — Yes,  I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

64.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-wiU,  recognised  in  the  country? — Almost  universallv 

65.  To  whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid? — To  the  out-going  tenant. 

66.  What  is  the  effeet  of  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right;  has  it  a good  eifeet  upon  tb 
country  ? — The  sale  of  the  tenant-right  is  the  happiest  thing  which  has  happened  in  tliis 
part  of  the  country,  and  for  these  reasons — ^in  the  first  place,  I think  it  prevents  agi-arian 
outrage,  as  the  out-going  tenant  always  has  a sum  of  money ; and,  in  the  second  place  this 
riglit  having  been  once  recognised,  it  effects,  in  my  opimon,  a lower  rate  of  rent ; but  it 
perfectly  secures  the  landlord,  because  the  in-coming  tenant  always  deducts  the  aiTcai's  out 
of  the  purchase-money,  and  pays  it  to  the  laiidlord,  and  hands  the  balance  over  to  the 
out-going  tenant. 

07.  Did  you  ever  knr  v an  instance  of  the  arrear  of  rent  exceedmg  the  amount  paid  for 
the  tenant-right  ? — I do  not  recollect  such  a case.  Generally  the  out-gomg  tenant  receives 
a sum  at  least  equal  to  Ji  ve  or  six  years’  rent,  over  and  above  the  arrear,  wMch  may  ainoiuit 
to,  perhaps,  two  or  thi'ce  years’  rent. 

08.  Does  the  tenant-light  exist  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Ilertford  ? — I believe  so. 

69.  Does  it  bear  a higiicr  rate  there  than  on  the  adjoining  estates? — I should  say  not 

70.  What  should  you  say  was  the  value  or  selling  price  of  the  tenant-right  ? I should 

say,  that,  from  five  yeans'  pm-chase  I have  known  it  to  go  as  high  as  fifteen  years’. 

71.  Is  the  value  of  it  increasing  or  decreasing  in  this  country? — I tlnnk  it  increased 
very  much  till  the  yeai-  1842,  and  since  that  time,  since  agricultural  produce  has  decreased 
in  value,  it  has  been  rather  on  the  decrease;  but  it  increased  cnonnously  tiU  1842. 

72.  As  agricultural  produce  has  decreased  in  value  since  that  time  ? — ^Yes,  exactly. 

73.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms,  in  order  to  make  one  large 
farm  out  of  a number  of  small  ones  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent.  I have  known  it  m some 
instances. 

74.  Does  the  landlord,  in  such  a case,  pay  the  tenant-right  to  the  tenant  removed?— 
Oh  no.  The  way  the  thing  is  done  is  this— supposing  there  are  two  farms,  A and  B;  the 
holder  of  B gets  into  difficulties ; the  holder  of  A purchases  the  tenant-right  of  B,  and  the 
two  farms  arc  united  into  one ; that  is  the  system  by  which  it  is  done. 

75.  The  landlord  instigates  the  holder  of  A to  make  the  purcliase  ? — Yes. 

76.  Is  there  much  sublettmg  or  subdividing  of  fai-ms? — I think  not  now.  Ever  since 
the  40s.  freeholders  have  been  abolished,  every  man  has  been  trying  to  consolidate  the  farms. 

77.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  what  should  you  say  was  the  condition  of 
the  larger  farmers  ; should  you  say  it  was  improving  ? — Yes,  up  to  the  year  1842  it  was  very 
muclr  im]rroving. 

78.  With  respect  to  the  smaller  tenantry,  wliat  should  you  say  ? — I should  say  that  the 
smaller  tenantry,  for_  the  last  year  and,  a half,  have  flourished  extremely,  on  accouirt  of 
the  advance  in  trade  in  the  linen  manufacture.  I should  say  they  are  much  better  df;  in 
fact,  their  prosperity  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  linen  trade. 

79.  Is  there  a class  of  labom-ers  in  tliis  country  separate  from  the  small  tenantry,  and 
what  is  their  condition  ? — There  is  a class,  it  is  but  a small  class,  employed  by  the  large 
farmers,  and  they  are  the  most  miserable  class  of  the  population  in  this  country,  decidedly. 

80.  Is  the  capital  of  the  farmers  in  general  sufficient  for  then-  operations  ? — I tliink  up  to 
the  year  1842  it  was  tolerably  sufficient ; but  during  the  last  two  years,  the  low  prices  have 
very  materially  decreased  tlieir  capital. 

81.  Is  the  acrcable  rent  placed  on  the  smaller  tenantry  higlrcr  than  that  prlaccd  upon 
large  farms,  or  lower  ? — I do  not  think  on  any  gentleman’s  property  it  is  higher ; but  where 
there  unfortunately  exists  a middleman,  wliich  there  does  sometimes,  the  condition  of  tho 
people  is  very  deplorable  and  wretched. 

82.  How  are  the  children  of  the  fanners  in  general  provided  for  upon  the  death  of  their 
parents? — Generally  the  farm  goes  to  one  son,  and  sums  of  money  are  paid  to  the  other 
children,  by  the  pei'son  who  succeeds  to  tlic  farm. 

83.  Arc  those  sums,  do  you  happen  to  know,  generally  larger  than  siiould  be  laid  upon 

some  instances,  they  are  a great  deal  too  largo,  which  has  had  the  eft'ect 
of  impoverisliing  the  son  who  succeeds. 

84.  Can  you  state  whether  those  sums  are  usually  paid  with  ijunctuality  hy  tho  person 
who^takes  tho  farm  ? — Yes ; ahnost  invariably. 

85.  Do  the  landlords  generally  recognise  the  wills  of  tenants  in  regard  to  their  families  ? — 

1 think  tire  landlord  generally  looks  to  the  person  mentioned  by  tho  father. 

86.  TJnaer  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  liold  tlieir  cottages? — Generally  under 
the  large  farmers ; and  I would  say  that  one  of  tho  greatest  evils  of  tins  consolidation  of  farms 
tliat  I know  of  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  this,  that  a person  who  jnirchascs  from  bis 
neighbour  his  house  and  farm,  divides  the  dwelling  liouse  into  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
tenonients,  which  ho  lots  out  to  a corresponding  numlior  of  tenants;  and  he  gets  the 
whole  labour  of  his  farm  done  by  those  jieople,  ivlio  arc  in  a most  deplorable  state  of 
wretcliedness. 

87.  Do  you  know  upon  what  terms  they  generally  hold  their  cottages  ?— They  have  a 
small  garden  attached  to  the  house,  and  tliey  pay  at  the  rate  of  25s.  the  room ; if  they  have 
two  rooms,  they  pa,y  50s. 
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88,  At  wtat  rate  of  wages  are  they  paid  for  their  work,  from  the  peraon  tinder  whom 
they  labour?— Fiom  lOi  to  Is.  .a  day  when  they  work,  but  then  they  dS  not  get  more  than 
two  or  three  days  iro*  m a week ; they  are  going  about  half  their  time  idle ; they  hare  no 
regular  employment.  ^ There  are  two  estates  in  this  part  of  the  country  upon  which  that 
Jlit™  ta" tMs°my  ™ “ uUowing  these  cottages  to  be 

's9.  If  they  reqinre  more  land  than  what  is  given  wifli  the  cottages,  how  do  fhev  obtain 
it?-They  generally  set  what  manure  they  have  for  potatoes,  upon  the  farmer’s  ^7 
and  he  charges  them  at  about  the  rate  of  £i  the  statute  acre  fc  the  laboiirino-  rf  tta 
potatoes.  ° 


90.  Does  that  include  the  charge  for  the  rent  of  the  potato  ground  ?— Yes,  at  that  rate  ■ 

that  IS  about  the  rate  they  p.ay  for  worldiig  the  potatoes  “ “ ' ' ’ 

91.  Can  employment  he  obtamed  generally  in  tlie  country,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ?— 

When  the  manufacturmg  trade  is  good,  employment  is  very  plenty  indeed  ® ' 

92  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  w-hat  have  they  origfr 
ated?-I  am  only  aware  of  two  in  this  part  of  the  country,  in  the  last  eight  or  nine  ve£s'- 
and  those  occurred  in  the  cases  of  middlemen  who  had  disregarded  the  tenant-right  ’ 
93.  Is  there  any  ditforonce  m the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  for  evamnie 

“-‘-g'^daan  those  of  sniad 

rJ«L?L“Ltr^  ate 

95.  In  what  are  the  agent's  duties  generally  supposed  to  consist?— Not  only  to  collect 

the  rents,  but  to  look  after  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  to  encourage  the  improviim  and  good 
tenants,  and  endoavom-  to  weed  out  bad  ones.  ° o fe 

96.  Arc  there  foes  chargeable  on  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases?-!  am  not  aware 
of  any  fees  on  grantmg  leases  here ; there  is  no  other  charge  except  the  payment  of  the 
stamp,  and  m some  mstances  a very  moderate  fee  to  the  law  agent  fof  filling  the  lease 

91.  With  regard  to  the  charges  upon  land,  what  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to 
the  rent?— I should  say,  aimually  about  one-tenth 

k f ”"T*  ’’f  “'n  ? made  public,  and  at  what  season 

..  ,1  T . aware  how  it  m made  public.  I am  not  aware  that  it  is  made  public 

at  ah.  There  are  two  applotters  appointed,  and  they  applot  the  cess.  I do  not  kiioiv  that 

‘ and  the  season  is 
about  three  days  before  the  spring  and  summer  assizes. 

tif P““''-rate  bear  to  the  rent  ?— I shonld  say,  with  the  excep- 
tlr  ™‘°"  “ u " ““-fortJteighth.  It  is  abont  5d.  in  the  pound 

over  tins  uinoii  generally.  I beheve  in  tins  division  it  is  Is.  Sd.  in  the  pound.  I believe 
bi'e* “/  “tetege  is  about  6id  in  the  pound.  * 

191  J;™, f ‘0  iautUord’s  proportion  nsnally  allowed  ?— When  the  tenant  pays  his  rent. 

whenVe  rifis  W “c  ‘Hl«Juuont  of  the  gale  succeeding  the  time 

ino  ® levied  ?— At  the  first  payment  of  the  rent. 

im’  wrJi®  “inplaint  of  it  not  being  allowed?— No,  I have  not, 

by  w fUTr.  1 it"  what  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant 

tweutv  fire  ner  “ tile  handlord  ?-In  many  cases  they  have  had  the  benefit  of  , 

r~l  ifccL.  * V ? "'!*•  ^ gteat  benefit  is.  that  it  has 

isTmltefrw  S ‘‘■f  POfP'o-  Tbo  name  of  tithe 

hear?woid  ^ bore.  The  landlords  all  pay  it,  and  we  never 

praltirelil''reSo“ci‘7  suggostions  to  offer  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and 
p ctice  m respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  m Ireland?— No  : notliin^  more  exceot  wliaf 
‘“0  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  law  of  ejectment.  ' “ ’ ^ ^ 

and  suggestion  in  respect  of  any  measui-e  with  relation  to  the  county  cess 

rdufre.\S^  tenants,  which,  hiving 

soiI9  itbinlf  •?  +?  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the 

bcr.'rtcn  money  J nWc  ^ about  the  month  of  Novem- 

cohected  cheanm-  n®"'’  ‘‘  “ ’’“'I'  ‘''“g  P”’  ‘bem ; the  cess  would  bo 

dicaucr  rate  *'  1 T**®?  “ ““  "Oiild  ooncct  it  at  a much 

106  A t,  instead  of  one. 

lected  wi^e  l ye^r!  now 

as  tl!eV?o°r  rate^  wh/‘  ‘^®“‘'“b!“  *at  the  coimtyratcs  should  ho  put  upon  the  same  footing 
tte  tenLt  wS  derivr*^'?  « portion  being  paid  by  the  landlord  ?-I  do  not  see  that 
tale  are  higher  le  i henofit  from  that,  because  as  the  tithe,  or  county  cess,  or  poor- 
tie  samX”’  ='>  “ueh  ower  tho  rent  woidd  be ; hut  in  a course  of  years  it  would  coL  to 
108  In  tSf'  " bm-clens  are  heavy,  the  rent  would  be  loss, 
charge  in  the  firs^  ^ 9®  desirable  to  make  the  landlords  pay  the  whole  of  the 

«ther  benefit  that  “i-"’'^?lbe  hotter  to^  the  collector.  I am  not  aware  of  any 

once  applotted  anr)  from  it.  One  great  grievance  is,  that,  when  the  county  cess  is 

aade  by  either  th^  t,«  sigiied,  there_  is  no  remedy  for  the  payer,  supposing  a mistake 

right  of  apueal  oi*  interest  of  the  applotter.  I would  say  the  same 

I P ai  suould  be  given  as  in  the  poor  law  act. 


e poor  1 
[ T/ie  xoiiness  wU?tdrew,j 


3? 


22nd  March,  1844. 

90. 

B.  H.  Dolliiijf,  esfj. 
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Luegan,  Saturday,  23rd  March,  1844. 


gX,  Mr.  Nelson  Bulloch,  sworn  and  examined. 

Ison  Bullock.  Where  do  you  reside? — Fir  Lodge,  in  the  parish  of  Aghagailou,  in  the  county  of 

Antrim. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  "With  what  district  are  you  acquainted? — I am  acquainted  with  the  three  electoral 
divisions  of  the  paiish  of  Aghagallon. 

4.  What  are  their  names  ? — Aghagallon,  Aghalee,  and  Ballingarry ; and  the  contents  of 
those  divisions  ai'e  12,000  acres. 

5.  Is  that  district  generally  in  tillage,  or  ai*e  there  grazing  farms  in  it  ? — There  is'very 
little  grazing  in  it,  the  principal  paii;  is  in  tillage,  with  the  exception  of  mountain  or 
rough  ground. 

6.  Is  the  district  very  populous  ? — Yes,  it  is  rather  thicHy  inhabited. 

7.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements?—!  tLinl; 
it  would ; if  Lough  Nea^h  -was  brought  down  to  the  summer  level,  it  would  generally 
improve  the  low  lands  adjoining. 

8.  Do  you  hold  any  laud  in  your  own  hands  ? — ^Tes. 

9.  What  quantity? — Rather  better  than  100  acres  in  the  parish  of  Aghagallon,  and  some 

more  in  another  parish.  ' 

10.  Tillage  for  the  most  part  ? — Yes. 

11.  Is  the  state  of  agi-iculture  in  that  district  improving  or  otherwise  ? — Well,  I tlunk 
it  is  improving. 

12.  In  what  particulars  ? — We  are  getting  into  the  draining  system  there,  and  begimiing 
to  sow  a little  more  tui’nips  than  formerly. 

13.  What  are  the  manures  in  general  use? — Animal  manure  and  lime  are  the  principal 
manures. 

14.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  that  district  ? — There  are 
none  in  the  district  that  I am  acquainted  with.  There  is  a Quaiers’  agricultural  school  some 
little  distance  from  me,  but  not  in-my  neighbourhood;  and  there  is  a farming  society  com- 
menced at  Lisburn,  of  which  I am  a member,  but  it  is  only  a few  years  in  operation. 

15.  Has  that  school  been  long  enough  established  to  produce  any  good  effects  in  the 
country  ? — Yes  ; I should  suppose  for  eight  or  ten  years ; but  although  so  near  to  me,  I 
never  went  to  see  it. 

16.  What  may  be  the  price  of  lime  by  the  barrel  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — From  lOd. 
to  Is. 

17.  What  is  the  size  of  the  large  barrel? — Three  bushels. 

18.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  generally,  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted ? — They  vary  very  materially ; there  are  some  so  small  as  one  acre,  with  a house, 
alid  then  they  go  from  that  to  100,  but  in  very  few  instances,  more  tlran  100  acres;  there  M's 
two  men  in  my  neighbourhood  who  have  upwards  of  100,  and  I have  a little  above  100.- 

19.  Are  the  farms,  generally  speaking,  under  or  over  ten  acres,  in  your  opinion? — Just 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  I live,  the  average  is  more  than  ten  acres;  then 
there  is  another  part  of  the  country,  where  they  would  scarcely  average  that,  just  in  the 

. same  parish. 

20.  What  is  the  mode  of  culture  usually  adopted;  what  is  the  rotation  of  crops,  gene- 
rally ? — We  most  generally  put  in  potatoes,  then  wheat,  and  oats,  with  clover  and  rye  graBS ; 

, but  we  are  beginning  now  to  adopt  a system  of  putting  clover  in  the  wheat  stubble,  and 
then  take  oats  after  that  again ; I think  that  would  he  a better  system. 

21.  In  yom-  own  farm,  what  is  the  proportion  of  ground  under  gi-ain  crops  ? — Generally, 
there  is,  as  near  as  possible,  one-fourth  of  it  in  wheat,  and  another  fourth,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, in  oats,  another  in  potatoes,  and  another  in  clover,  with  a httle  grazing  and  meadow. 
I come  as  near  one-fourth  as  I possibly  can. 

22.  Whence  do  you  derive  the  manure  for  manuring  one-fom-th  of  the  farm  each  yeai'; 
do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  procuring  manure  for  that  system  of  farming  ? — Yes,  it  is 
difficult  enough  ; I obtain  it  from  the  small  farmers  and  cottiers,  and  keep  as  many  cattle 
as  I can. 

23.  Do  you  feed  in  the  house  ? — Very  little,  it  is  very  little  adopted  in  our  part ; but  I 
think  we  shall  havo  to  take  to  it. 

24.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  average  produce  of  wheat  and  oats  which 
an  acre  is  capable  of  hearing  ? — That  is  greatly  depending,  in  my  opinion,  upon  the  state 
the  ground  is  in. 

25.  U pon  your  own  farm  ? — Sometimes  we  can  grow  a great  deal  larger  quantities  than 
others ; but  about  tlie  average  of  wheat  would  be  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  cwt.  on  the 
English  acre ; the  oats  will  not  give  more  than  sixteen  to  twenty  cwt.  an  acre. 

26.  Is  your’s  average  land,  in  quahty?— Yes  ; I think  it  is.  ^ ‘ 

27.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundale  or  in  common,  in  that  neighbourliood ? — 

there  is  nothing  of  that  in  our  neighbourhood.  ^ 

28.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  your  neighbourhood ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by 

proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? — It  is  always  by  valuation.  .! 

• 29.  Is  it  a gross  sura  or  an  acreable  sum  ? — It  is  an  acreable  sum.  _ 

30.  In  making  up  that  acreable  sum,  is  it  the  custom  to  put  any  valuation  upon  the  county 
roads  that  run  through  the  fkrm  ? — We  have  to  pay  for  the  roads  the  same  as  the  land ; 
must  pay  for  the  roads  that  go  through  our  farms. 
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31  The  roads  are  measm-ed  in  ?_Tes ; and  we  pay  county  cess  for  the  roads  the  same  ; 
hut  the  roads  were  struck  out  m the  poor  rate. 

32  Wlat  eta  of  persons  nxe  nsnaHy  employed  to  Talno  land  in  tlat  neighbourhood?-: 
It  is  the  Marquess  of  Hertford’s  own  surveyor  values  now. 

33,  Is  there  any  surveyor  or  valuator  caUed  in  upon  the  pai-t  of  the  tenant  2-Ifo 

34.  Do  you  hold  your  lands  generally  there  on  lease  or  at  will  ?— There  is  a vreat  den] 

of  them  at  wm.  and  a great  deal  hold  by  lease.  . meie  is  a great  deal 

*“‘1  ’’y  *1*®  or  do  yon  fine  them 

doivn  ?— Where  any  land  is  selhng  or  leasmg  ont  now.  I believe  he  £nes  down  ■ wo  get  no 
lease  without  a ime.  ’ ° 

36.  Is  it  a certain  proportion  of  the  rent  that  is  fined  down  or  how  ?— One-fom-th  of  the 
rent  is  fined  down. 

31.  What  is  the  term  of  lease  granted  ?-.Threo  Eves  of  the  tenant’s  own  choice  and  no 
yeais.  ’ 

38.  How  is  the  amount  of  the  fine  settled  ?-The  agent  settles  it ; it  is  usually  about  four 

ycais’  rent ; the  amount  of  the  rent  fined  down  is  such  as  allows  us  six  and  a half  per  cent 
for  our  money.  ^ 

39.  What  is  the  ci^tom  of  the  property  in  reference  to  purchasing  a place  out  of  lease  9— 
There  is  very  httle  difference. 

40.  What  is  the  regulation  as  to  the  fine  in  that  place  ?— A similar  fine  must  be  paid  and 

the  person  take  out  a lease.  . ’ 

41.  Is  It  m the  option  of  a tenant  holding  from  year  to  year  whether  he  fines  or  not  9 

He  18  not  compelled  to  fine  it  he  holds  on. 

42.  When  was  this  practice  of  fining  established  upon  the  estate  ?— I am  not  just  certain  • 

I think  it  IS  soraethmg  about  twenty  years  back.  ’ 

43.  Does  it  still  subsist  ? — Oh,  yes. 

44.  wist  has  been  the  effect  of  that  fining  upon  the  state  of  the  tcnantiy  ?_4Tliy,  indeed 
I am  afraid  it  has  had  a had  effect : it  takes  the  money  out  of  the  estate ; any  pison  who 
has  leiAj  money  to  employ  and  lay  ont  on  a fai-m,  it  takes  that  from  him,  and  does  him  an 
injury  in  my  opimon  m that  way. 

45.  Has  a person  purchasing  a lease,  besides  having  to  pay  a fine  to  the  landlord,  also  to 
pay  what  is  called  the  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  ?— Oh,  certainly 

46.  The  tenant-right,  in  addition  to  the  fine  to  tlie  landlord  ?— Tes 

«.  Is  the  tenant-right  on  that  property  of  land  held  at  wiE  lower  than  upon  the  adjoin-' 
mg  estates" — I cannot  say  just  to  that.  ^ 

48.  The  tenant-right  of  the  lands  hold  at  wiE,  is  it  lower  than  upon  the  adjoining 

estates?— I know  very  Ettle  about  the  adjoining  estates  indeed 

49.  How  many  years’  rent  is  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  upon  that  estate  ?_ 

It  m greatly  owmg  to  the  rent ; if  he  pays  a liigh  rent  he  gets  a lower  pirchase. 

80.  hlioiitdyou  say  that  ten  years’  rent  is  the  average  price  of  the  tenant-right  ?— In 
some  mstaiices  it  is  more,  and  in  some  less.  I bought  a Ettle  farm  not  long  since  iiyself ; I 
M not  pay  near  ten  years  for  it ; indeed,  it  is  a high  rent. 

51.  Was  that  on  Lord  Hertford’s  estate  ?— Tes;  it  is  26s.  6d.  an  acre  ; I paid  £12  per  acre. 
SA  Was  that  on  lease  or  at  wfil?— On  lease  ; but  the  rent  high. 

53 . Had  that  rent  been  fined  down  f — Wo,  it  was  not ; it  was  taken  off  before  the  fining 
system  commenced. 

S'  wi,*  ?— Twenty-two  and  a half  acres. 

^ lemt  of  average  lands  of  different  qnaEties  in  that  neighbourhood  ■ 

wtot  B the  usual  rent  of  the  best  land?— At  the  present  time  I would  say  that  It  is  from- 
^ Imown  some  as  high  as  28s. 

Ja2  90  should  you  say  was  the  medium  quahty  of  land?— I do  not  know  any  letting 
under  20s.,  except  bog  or  waste  land.  ^ ® 

proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— The  poor  law  valu- 
Stion  including  houses;  the  houses  are  charged  in  the  poor  law 

58.  Does  the  landlord  put  any  rent  upon  the  houses?— Not  that  I know  of. 
prmnfTr  .y®''’’-  it  3it  all  with  the  government  valuation — the  valuation  by  wliich  the. 
nty  cess  is  settled  ?— The  government  valuation  is  not  quite  so  high. 

it  • T <ii^  "Ot  make  a calculation  about 

K ,1  think  it  is  rather  lower. 

tha/it  ?7  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usuaUy  demanded  ?— Well,  I cannot  say 

mat  It  IS  demanded  for  six  or  nine  months. 

fiq  ^ together  ?— Yes. 

iustipptf®+i.  * rent  due  at  November,  about  what  time  is  that  expected?— Ho  does  us 
iood  it  is  part  inside  the  year  it  does  very  weU ; hut  the. 

64  tau  PV  f“m  March  to  May,  and  from  that  on  as  they  cm. 

Not  that  I Sow?f  through  the  banks,  by  bills,  in  tiiat  neighbom-hood  ?— 

of  rent  tenant  depend  upon  tlie  loan  fluids  or  on  the  local  usurers  for  the  payment 

UD  hp  HeTtdtv,  i*^  neighbom-hood  ; hut,  if  ho  cannot  make  it 

6fi  wealtliier  neighbours. 

' 6t'  iI  t?  of  interest  charged  in  that  case  ?— Six  per  cent, 

uiakin"-  any  other  charge  made? — No,  except  it  is  a man  j'ust 

S y by  that  kind  of  thing ; but  I do  not  know  of  any  in  our  neighbourhood. 


^r^‘]\/arc/t,  -1844, 
ilr.  Nelson  Bullock- 


See  Dean  Slannus' 
Evidence, 

/OTa.  fd  S.  jp, 
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Mr.  Nelson  Bullock. 


/ 


68.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  tenants  who  do  not  nav  ? 

The  mode  now  is  by  ejectment ; then  they  liave  to  sell  to  their  wealthier  neighbours  to  uT" 
up  the  arrear.  ^ ^ 

69.  Is  there  much  distraining  ? — I think  it  is  done  away  with  entirely  with  us ; I have 
not  heard  of  any  within  these  few  years. 

70.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant? — Indeed  they  ai-e.  some 
times  from  four  to  five  yeai-s. 

71.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? For  a nar 

ticular  gale  ; I do  not  know  of  any  receipts  on  account. 

72.  Is  the  tenure  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  under  a middleman  ? It  ig  aj] 

under  the  proprietor. 

"3.  Are  there  any  properties  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood  managed  under  the 
courts  ? — ^Not  one. 

74.  Should  you  say  that  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  wOl  or  by  lease  ? — Indeed  I could 
not  just  say ; there  are  a great  number  of  both. 

76.  Are  there  any  25ect^ar  covenants  inserted  in  tlie  leases  ; are  there  covenants  against 
subletting? — I am  not  just  sure  of  that,  but  I believe  we  are  not  allowed  to  sublet  without 
the  consent  of  the  laiidlord  or  agent. 

76.  Have  you  known  any  steps  ever  taken  at  law  to  enforce  any  of  those  covenants?— 
No,  I never  did  : there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  doing  in  our  neighbourhood. 

77.  Does  the  proprietor  always  grant  a lease  whenever  it  is  demanded,  and  the  fine  paid 
in  the  manner  you  have  stated  ? — Yes  ; I never  knew  any  refusal  of  a lease  when  demanded, 

78.  Are  they  often  demanded  on  the  tei-ms  of  fining  down? — I do  not  know  that  they 
are  demanded  at  all,  but  you  will  not  get  them  without  fining  down. 

79.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  improve- 
ment of  the  farms ; is  there  any  great  difference  in  the  state  of  the  farms  of  farmers  who 
hold  at  lease  and  those  who  hold  at  will  ? — I see  them  just  making  improvements  on  fai-ms 
at  win,  as  much  as  on  farms  on  lease  ; I see  no  difference.  We  take  it,  as  long  as  we  pay 
the  rent  we  are  sure  enough  of  om-  property,  only  there  is  a chance  of  the  rent  being  raised. 

80.  Then  that  chance  does  not  operate  against  improvement  ? — No,  not  at  aU ; I see 
them  maldng  improvements — those  that  are  able ; tliey  improve  upon  the  one  as  fast  as 
the  other. 

81.  With  resptect  to  permanent  improvements  upon  houses,  are  they  effected  by  the 
landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — By  the  tenant  always. 

82.  How  is  the  tenant  remunerated  for  the  cost  of  them  ? — I know  of  no  remuneration, 
except  he  gets  liberty  to  seU  the  tenant-right,  if  ho  wishes  to  part  with  it. 

83.  Is  there  ever  any  objection  made  to  his  disposal  of  his  tenant-right  to  a particular 
person  ? — I never  heard. 

84.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasing  or  decreasing  in  your  neighbourhood? — 
It  is  decreasing 

85.  What  do  you  conceive  the  cause  of  that  decrease  ? — The  cause  I would  assign  for 
that  is,  that  there  is  too  much  land  comes  to  market,  just  like  any  other  marketable  article. 

86.  Wiat  cause  do  you  assign  for  that  ? — Indeed  I tlirrik  it  must  be  the  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  the  crops,  which  the  poor  farmer  cannot  stand  against ; we  have  the  foreigner 
now  to  compete  with,  and  we  had  not  before. 

87.  Have  you  had  any  enlargement  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — We  liave. 

88.  How  was  tlirs  effected  ? — By  the  wealthier  tenant  purchasing  from  the  poorer. 

89.  What  effect  has  that  had  on  the  amount  of  labour  ? — It  gives  a httle  more  employ- 
ment for  those  farms  that  were  neglected  w’hen  they  come  into  the  hands  of  people  that 
can  labour  them  ; it  throws  more  labom'  to  the  labourer. 

90.  Has  it  increased  the  number  of  labourers  ? — I think  not. 

91.  TJie  tenants  who  sell  go  elsewhere  ? — Yes,  some  go  elsewhere,  and  some  have  to  fall 
to  and  turn  their  attention  to  labour — some  of  them,  but  very  few. 

92.  Has  there  been  much  subletting  and  subdividing  of  farms  in  that  neighbourhood?— 
Tliere  is  nothing  of  that  done  with  us. 

93.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the  large 
farmers  on  the  whole  improving  ? — I think  they  are  improving  in  our  neighbourhood. 

94.  With  respect  to  the  small  tenantry,  do  you  tliiuk  they  are  improving? — I am  afraid 
it  is  just  the  reverse  with  them,  generally  speaking. 

96.  What  do  you  consider  the  cause  of  the  large  farmers  improving,  and  the  small  fanners' 
going  hack  ? — The  cause  I would  assign  for  it  is,  that  when  a man  is  in  any  trade,  no  matter 
what  it  is,  the  more  business  he  does,  although  he  gets  smaller  jmofits,  he  will  be  maldng 
more  money.  The  large  farmer  has  only  one  establishment  to  keep  uj),  and  one  expense, 
and  he  will  make  more  of  one  large  farm  than  other  persons  do  with  three  or  four  small 
ones, — lie  has  but  one  establishment.  Four  horses  in  one  man’s  posse^on  will  ■work  100 
acres  of  land  as  well  as  eight  horses  will  with  the  land  in  four  men’s  possession. 

90.  Have  not  tlie  small  tenantry  of  this  neighbourhood  a considerable  advantage  in  the 
weaving  of  linens  ? — ^Yes,  a great  many  of  them. 

9 7.  Notwithstanding  that  advantage,  you  tlfink  the  small  farmer  is  going  back  ?— I think, 
generally. 

98.  Do  you  connect  that  with  the  fining  system  you  have  described  ?— No,  I cannot  say 
that  I do. 

99.  Wliat  is  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  is  it  getting  better  or  worse? — The  labouiii® 
class  is  in  a very'  bad  condition  with  us,  generally. 
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100.  Is  the  capital  in  general,  sufficient  for  the  operations  of  tie  faxmei-8  9_TliP.  9w  7 
farmer  has  prettj  good  capital ; the  smaller  farmer  hL  not.  ‘ ^rd  March,  \BU. 


luu.  ia  Ill  5«uox<u,  Buuiciem;  lor  tne  operatic 

farmer  lias  prettj  good  capital ; the  smaller  farmer  has  not  ^ 

101.  By  what  means  are  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents ; what  are  t 
usual  means  taken  to  provide  for  them ; are  they  allowed  to  divide  the  firm  amongst  them 
It  IS  aUowed  to  be  left  to  one  ; and  then,  if  there  is  any  thing  for  the  othersf  that  one  to 


usual lui  i/ucm,  aiy  Duey aiio 
It  is  allowed  to  be  left  to  one ; and  then,  if  there 
pay  them  whatever  is  considered  fair. 

102.  Does  the  landlord  ever  interfere  as  to  the  one  to  whom  it  is  to  be  left  2_He  allows 
the  man  to  make  a choice  ; but  he  does  not  wish  the  farm  to  be  divided 

103.  Is  the  lease  yon  have  described  of  three  lives,  in  your  opinion,  a desirable  one  for 
the  tenant,  or  would  the  tenant  prefer  a lease  for  a certain  nnmher  of  years,  say  “ery-one 
or  thirty-one  ?— I think  they  would  prefer  for  three  lives  and  twenty-one  veai's  ^ 

101,  Suppose  It  ttafy-one  years,  do  yon  think  the  system  of  a lease  for  Mves  for  a farmer 
is  a good  one,  or  a fixed  period,  commensurate  with  tliose  three  lives  ?— For  mv  f 
would  sooner  take  thi*ee  lives.  ^ 

106,  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  nsuaUy  hold  their  cottages  ?--)?rom  the  farmers 

106.  By  whom  arc  they  built  and  repaired  ?— All  by  the  farmer 

107.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  theii-  cottages  ?_They  vary  according  to  the  size  _ 

a cottage  with  two  bays  and  a small  garden  would  be  from  £2  to  60s  »izo,— 

108.  Is  that  paid  in  money  or  in  work  ?— Principally  in  work 

109.  At  what  rate  a day  ? — One  sliilling  a day 

no.  Do  they  give  them  constant  work  at  thatV_No,  not  constant ; although  I give  mv 
men  mostly  constant  work.  ’ ° give  my 

in.  Is  there  laud  given  besides  the  smaB  garden  with  their  cottages  ?-Mine  are  gene- 
ral, veqr  small  gardens  ; we  think  it  is  better  for  them  to  get  smaU  |ardens.  If  they  Mve 
ktge  gardens,  they  would  have  to  pa^y  a large  rent,  which  they  are  not  able  to  pay. 

12.  Suppose  th^  required  more  land  to  set  theii-  potatoes,  and  had  manure  for  their 
joMoes  how  would  they  proome  it  ?.-They  generally  got  it  at  tlie  ground  rent. 

113.  Ihat  IS  in  cases  in  winch  they  put  on  their  own  manure  ? Yes 

with  as  ^ **^°'*'  farmer  to  manm-e  it  for  them’?_It  is  never  done 

‘'“'I  toeii.Ji'y  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ?-Ifot  that  I know  of 

1 V M P r”  ‘he, agent  on  eolleeting  or  enforcing  the  rent  or  on  granting 

leases  ?-Not  that  I know  of.  It  is  so  much  for  a tease.  I do  not  know  what  it  is  ■ but  I 
IS  a lump  sum  for  a lease.  ’ 

117.  rhere  is  no  such  custom  as  paying  half  a year’s  rent  when  yon  get  a lease  Wo  ■ 

the  fine  we  pay  on  getting  a tease  does  away  with  that.  ’ 

118.  With  respect  to  ymm  comty  ooss,  what  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  rent  2— 

We  pay  about  from  14d.  to  1 6<i  in  the  pound  on  the  government  valuation  t»-ice  a year  ■ 
sometimes  it  goes  higher  than  that,  I believe.  eo  a yeai , 

immL^V  the  Mnount  to  he  levied  off  each  townlaiid  in  any  manner  made  public  or  an- 
lioiinced  ?-So  , I never  saw  it  made  public  bll  it  was  applotted,  and  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  collector.  Ho  let  tliem  know  what  it  was,  .muusoi 

't  leried  ?_Just  iinmediately  before  the  assizes. 

121.  Would  you  consider  it  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  if  it  was  to  be  coBeeferl  ehmrf 
o"“  : IZ:  f ■ -I PtSer  h““|tt  S 

Would  feeling  in  the  country  ?_Indeod,  I think  it 

diJi?’  ZZ  has  the  poor  rate  home  to  the  rent  in  each  year  as  yet  2_In  the 

6akofr!:Sli!te^^^^^^^  usually  allowed  ?_At  the  payment  of  the 

126.  Have  yon  heard  any  complaint  in  any  case  of  it  not  being  allowed  ?-17o,  I think  not 
Year  or  tl  “V  “usidcrabte  standing,  the  tenant  being  nnfortimatoly  a 

^28  m S'®”'’  ‘hen  ?_Not  till  the  rent  is  paid  up. 

lord  ’ I do  the  tenant  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the  land- 
ed' fha^”way“'“-  -‘- 

landlLund  tenanTn®SoTsari  "P“u  *6  law  of 

[ 7'he  tcitness  tcillidrcfiv.'] 

' , Hancock,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

2 ^ Lui'gan. 

‘rate  of  i“^-^  ““  “F"*  “«ht  Hon.  Lord  Lnrgan,  a inagis- 

3.  What  i“  Wxten^f®  <=haicmau  of  this  union. 

I am  aconalnted  “.‘e  ,*he  ibstnct  with  which  generally  yon  feel  yonrself  acquahited  I— 

»f  0‘«>hand  East,  and  the  parish  of  Drnma-ee,  in  the 
Otdumicc  Snrvov  Armagh  ; oonfaining,  according  to  the 

Imgan  is  owner^oSbont  SS'  ‘“‘^■.“1-“?  =-P"P“l“‘“u  »f  37,«9.  Of  these.  Lord 

> population  of  I hliow  from  residing  in  the  district,)  with 

r pmation  ot  23,800,  under  the  census  of  1841. 

y now  the  population  of  that  distriot  in  1831  ?— Yes,  the  population  of  the 


the  , 

Mr.  Nelson  Bullock. 


92. 

Join)  nancock,etq. 
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23r(Z  Afarc/i,  1844.  entire  district  I have  mentioned  was,  in  1831,  32,107.  This  exhibits  an  increase  of  sixteen 
■per  cent,  in  the  ten  years. 

5.  Is  this  a pop'ulous  district,  and  how  are  the  people  supported  ? — It  is  a very  deaselT 
John  Hancock,  esq.  populated  manufacturing  district,  in  which  the  linen  trade  is  in  active  operation.  The 

farms  are  small,  the  land  is  much  subdivided,  and  almost  eveiy  ho'use  contains  a loom.  A 
comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  rural  population  of  this  district,  with  those  of  the  average 
of  Ireland,  will  not  be  uninteresting,  and  -will  probably  give  you  a more  correct  idea.ofthe 
district  than  any  description.  The  area  of  Ireland,  lea-ving  out  sites  of  towns,  affords,  on 
an  average,  twenty-nine  and  a half  acres  to  every  tea  indi'viduals,  that  is,  the  rural  popu- 
lation, of  course.  This  district  gives  eleven  acres  to  every  ten  individuals.  In  Ir4md 
there  are  seventeen  and  a half  acres  to  each  inhabited  house, — I am  referring  to  the 
population  stUl, — in  this  district,  six  and  a half.  I may  also  mention,  in  this  district  there  is 
a considerable  , quantity  of  bog  and  flooded  gi'ounds,  which  would  render  the  population 
more  dense  where  it  actually  existed.  On  the  average  of  Ireland,  seventy-four  per  cent, 
of  the  population  are  employed  in  agriculture ; here,  forty-one  per  cent.  Eighteen  per  cent] 
of  the  entire  rui-al  population  are  employed  in  manufactures ; here,  fifty-four  per  cent.  The 
Population  Commissioners  divide  houses  into  four  classes ; the  lowest  consisting  of  mud 
cabins,  with  but  one  room.  Forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  fatnOies  of  Ireland  reside  in  this 
class  of  houses,  and  thirty  per  cent,  in  this  district.  The  Education  Return  also  shows  that 
fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the  population  here  can  read,  which  includes  those  who  can  -write  also. 
In  Ireland,  the  average  is  thirty-eight  per  cent.  Two  townlauds  on  Lord  Lurgan’s  property, 
of  course  not  within  the  town  district,  containing  282  acres,  have  seventy-two  houses,  and 
a population  of  439,  or  six  and  a half  aci-es  for  each  ten  individuals,  and  fbur  acres  for  each 
inhabited  house. 

6.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements?— 
Yes,  it  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements ; and 
£i-st  in  the  list  of  these,  stands  that  monster  grievance  of  the  province,  the  winter  flooding 
of  Lough  Neagh.  And  I hope  I may  not  be  considered  as  intniding  too  much  on  your 
valuable  time,  by  adducing  some  strong  evidence  of  the  importance  of  reducing  and  keeping 
Lough  Neagh  at  summei- level.  The  project  has  nothing  of  novelty  to  recommend  it,  and 
I fear  we  must  attribute  its  failure  rather  to  its  magnitude  than  to  any  doubt  about  its 
feasibility.  Upwards  of  100  years  ago,  the  then  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  published  a 
project  for  opening  tbe  Lower  Bann,  and  taking  off  the  surplus  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
received  so  much  encomragement  from  tbe  proprietors  of  land  about  the  lake  and  its  rivers, 
that  he  made  preparations  for  clearing  the  river  at  Portna,  but  he  died  before  any  thing 
effectual  was  done.  In  1804,  Sii-  Charles  Coote  published  his  Survey  of  the  county  of 
Armagh,  and  recommended  the  opening  of  the  Lower  Bann,  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
In  1812,  the  Rev.  John  Dubourdieu  pubUsbed  bis  Statistical  Survey  of  the  county  of  iiitrim, 
and  was  in  favour  of  the  project  of  keeping  the  lake  at  summer  level.  He  was  also  opposed 
to  the  entire  di-ainage  of  the  lake.  In  1813,  Mr.  Townsend,  an  engineer,  made  a report  on 
the  bogs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Neagh,  to  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  which 
was  afterwards  published  by  the  authority  of  Parliament.  In  it  he  recommends  certain 
plans  for  impro-ving  the  navigation  of  he  Bann,  at  a cost  of  £75,000  ; and  states  that  “the 
bogs  and  inundated  grounds  along  the  banks  of  the  Bann,  and  all  round  Lough  Neagh,  will 
he  drained  by  these  improvement.”  Mi-.  Townsend’s  survey  shows  that,  besides  bogs,  -there 
are  10,673  statute  acres  of  flooded  lands  affected  by  the  -winter  level  of  Lough  Neagh.  In 
1828,  Mr.  Nimmo,  another  engineer,  made  a report  to  the  subscribers  for  improving  the 
Newry  na-vigation,  and  in  it  he  states,  “ Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  navigation  is  capable 
of  singular  improvement,  the  effect  of  which  would  he  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence, 
not  only  to  the  trade  of  Newry,  hut  to  aU  the  country  round  Lough  Neagh.  The  summit 
level  of  tlie  canal  is  only  twenty-one  feet  above  the  lake,  and  three  miles  long.  The  soil 
is  mostly  soft,  much  of  it  bog,  and  of  little  relative  value.  It  would  be  a matter  of  no  great 
expense  or  difficulty  to  cut  it  out,  and  to  bring  the  surface  of  Lough  Neagh  through  the 
valley  towards  Newry,  giving  a supply  of  water  to  the  canal.  A slight  improvement  on  the 
Lower  Bann  would  extend  this  navigation  to  Portglenone,  sixty  miles  in  a straight  line 
from  Newry.  We  could  obtain  a command  of  Lough  Neagh,  such  as  to  run  it  down  some 
feet  in  tbe  end  of  summer,  and  keep  its  -winter  rise  to  the  present  summer  level.”  In  1834, 
Mr.  J.  0.  W oodhouse,  a solicitor,  residing  at  Portadown,  within  four  miles  of  this,  published 
a pamphlet,  containing  suggestions  for  preventing  the  overflow,  and  improving  the  navigation 
of  Lough  Neagh.  In  this  he  states,  “ The  mischief  and  injury  done  to  the  land  by  tbs 
overflow  of  -water  is  incalculable.  Irrigation  of  land  is  often  of  great  advantage,  -when  the 
water  lies  only  for  a short  time,  but  -when  it  remains  on  land,  in  a stagnant  state,  for  a great 
part  of  the  year,  the  effect  is  quite  otherwise.  The  long  continuance  of  the  water  changes  the 
whole  nature  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  soil ; instead  of  grass,  common  to  upland 
meadow a coarse,  reedy  kind  substitutes  iteolf,  of  a description  totally  unfit  for  horses,  and 
very  indifferent  for  any  kind  of  cattle.  Useless  water  reeds  and  rushes  prevail  to  a great 
extent,  and  even  tliis  poor  produce  can  with  uncertainty  be  saved;  and  it  is  calculat^  that 
tbe  occupiers  lose  one  crop  out  of  three  by  tbe  early  rising  of  the  flood.  Beside  tl#e’ma- 
advantages,  no  kind  of  agi-icultui-e  can  be  attempted.  The  plough  is  unknown  in  those 
lands  ; and  no  person  would  dare  to  orect  a habitation  within  reach  of  the  annual  inunda- 
tion Year  after  year  they  remain  almost  a dosort,  giving  no  employment  to  the  laboiirrt, 
and  of  very  bttle  value  to  tbe  owner,  and  extremely  prejudicial  to  tbe  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbourhood.”  In  1836,  Dr.  Macneill,  engineer  to  the  Drogheda  Railway 
Uompany,  made  a report  on  the  same  subject ; and  he  states,  “ Though  the  preTcntion  oi 
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2Drf«,.e«, 

attached  to  najigable  mere  m other  coontnes.  or  observed  the  enoimons  sums  wS  are 
jrotobly  spent  in  making  even  small  streams  avaflablo  for  the  pnrpose  of  navigation  can 
ttiace  the  oom-se  of  the  Lower  Bimn-passmg  as  it  does  throngh  a rich  and  fertile  MnLtrT 
and  approaching  mthin  a few  ^es  of  several  popnlons  towns-and  not  be  stmck  Xh  the 
neglect  winch  its  great  capabihties  have  experienced  up  to  this  hour.”  Dr  Macneil]  eat; 

Bates  the  expense  of  keeping  Lough  Neagh  permanently  at  smnmer  level  at  £71  221  .nd 
the  expense  of  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Bann  at  fee  7«n  I,  • 
total  of  £126,981  for  the  two,  if  done  separately;  and,  if  toXwtX  esliSf™^^^^^ 
fl04,660,  showing  a balance  of  £22,321,  or  sovdnteen  per  cent.,  in  favour  of  exocXi  the 
works  together  The  next  report  is  that  of  Mr.  Gregoiy,  an  engineer.  He  bearJouf  Mi 
Woodhouse  m his  description  of  the  evils  of  the  overflow,  and  states,  that,  ■■  On  travellhin 
round  this  extensive  waste  last  winter,  I was  struck  with  amazement  that  no  forma  S 
Woror  ynited  indiwduals  had  undertaken  the  improvement  of  this  vast  tract,  surrounded 
““  Xi‘/i  r “ r r®"*?  taiairted  by  a people  remarkable  for  their  industry  and 
peaceful  habits,  many  of  whoin,  for  want  of  land  and  employment  at  home,  are  forced  year 
aflei  year,  to  seek  for  both  n,  foreign  climes.  The  present  design  of  reclaiming  the  flooded 
tad.  round  Lough  »eagh  and  along  the  banks  of  its  tributary  wafers,  is  one  of  Xat 
national  interest.  In  1839,  Mr.  Khodes,  civil  engineer,  made  a report  to  the  Boafd  of 
Works,  m winch  he  states,  "On  considenng  the  project  of  lowering  the  surface  of  the  lak“ 
and  reducing  tie  winter  floods  to  or  near  the  summer  level,  as  the  smface  will  always  var; 
afew  inches  above  this  datum,  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  speculation  will  amply 
repay  the  outlay  of  ^pital  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  works,  and  that  it  would  be 
a great  beneflt  to  the  country  ; as,  by  these  means,  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  acres 
of  tad  and  bog  might  be  reclaimed  and  brought  under  cultivation ; and  this  is  greatly 
desired  by  several  extensive  landed  proprietors  and  farmers  residing  in  the  neighborhood^ 
aid  on  the  holders  of  the  lake,  with  whom  I have  conversed  on  the  subject.  “ .Tliis  could 
he  effected  mthout  mjury  to  any  of  the  navigations,  but,  on  the  contrmy,  lead  to  their 
nuproveinent,  as  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Bann  and  Blackwater  rivers,  which  are  now  covered 
mtl  water  several  months  m the  year,  and  the  channel,  in  consequence,  difficult  to  be 
found  by  the  boats  navigating  them,  might  be  formed  into  towing  paths  by  the  rednotiou 
ritto  water,  and  mcrease  the  trade  of  the  country  to  a great  Sxte, it,  by  the  improved 
fecdittes  of  navigation.”  ,Ii,  a letter  to  Lord  Lurgan,  in  1843,  Colonel  Blacker,  a lauded 
propiielor  of  gieat  expeiaenee  and  intelligence,  who  resides  on  the  banks  of  the  Bann  thus 
imtes  :—  I rejoice  to  find  that^  you  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  Lough  Neagh,  with  a 
view  to  remedy  those  evds  arising  from  its  annual  overflow— evils  of  a ohai-acter  truly 
senous,  whether  we  consider  the  deterioration  of  so  many  thousand  acres  of  laud  the 

SSX  1*^®  X-W  of  ‘be  Bann  in  particular,  or  to  the  malaria 

*eh  IS  the  result  of  the  slow  subsn^ng  of  the  flood  waters.”  TMs  last  observation,  about 
taemalana,  has  not  been  much  noticed  by  engineers,  but  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  very 
S 1 ‘’*0  ‘bo  Blackwater,  every  seaso/ 

fc  htatfte?  ravages  amongst  the  population.^  Within 

a f'OJ'f  bas  expended  several  thousands  of  pounds  in  making 

SeTnX  Xi  X ™'Pr“™monts.  In  one  case,  he  made  an  embankment  I 

mil  rf  *bo  propose  of  draining  a lake  of  300  acres, 

'“'f  froe  from  the  winter  floods.  The  lake  was  twice 
Smd.  ““f  *™oo  ‘bo  embankment  gave  way  under  the  pressm-e  of 

L tW  ““  ? “ '‘“f”  *b™  in  summer.  The  pressure  was  so  great, 

Ev  vtX  T rX  *<=  0“bankment,  and  started  up  in  the  field  twelty  o^ 

aEv  X embankment.  From  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  will  be  impossible, 

a SPf  A “ ®^0”00,  to  sink  an  embankment  sufficiently  low  into  the  subsoil  to  secure 

eivpn  iTn  underground  irraptions ; and  the  scheme  has,  consequently,  been  quite 

X nc£r  obyious  to  the  commissioners,  from  the  foregoing,  that  great 

the  comirmniiJ^^  « wmter  flooding  of  Lough  Neagh,  both  to  agriculture  and  the  health  of 
improvement  If  that  these  evils  could  be  remedied  conjointly  with  the  vast 

iom  PoTl!  * “r  which,  according  to  Mr.  Nimmo,  amount  to  sixty  miles 

this  mportant  inland  navigations,  the  general  health  of 

people  .11  X*'  gOMrml  tanege  of  the  country,  and  the  employment  of  the 
yp  UP  X promoted  by  this  desirable  undertaHng ; and  I think  it  ought  to  be 
total  iierieei  nX  n ‘be  government,  as  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  individuals.  It  is  the 
aad  setfX?*  "a  “b™us  mprovements  as  these  that  makes  the  people  discontented, 
improvrinmrTX“?“  "P™. 'bfforent  schemes  of  local  legislation.  One  other  important 
govemmenl  T n.  hrmg  under  your  notice,  as  one  worthy  the  attention  of  the 

Portion-of  tbs  estabhshment  of  agricultural  schools,  in  connexion  with  all,  or  a 

Prevsiliny’X  “"Onal  schools.  Ignorance,  I am  sure,  it  wiU  be  admitted,  is  one  of  the 
culture  -iTlif.  T.  country,  and  on  no  subject,  probably,  does  more  e-xist  than  on  agii- 
In  tile  World  niind  have  been  brought  more  strongly  to  bear  on  every  thing 

l^een  niueb  erence  to  agriculture,  and  the  increase  of  knowledge  has  in  consequence 

rleld  niTor.+v^^.  subjects.  It  is  a fact  beyond  dispute,  that  the  land  does  not 

hi  genpril  in  wv,  produce  which  scientific  farming  would  take  out  of  it.  Farming  her-Cv 
> e subsidiary  to  the  loom ; and  hence  a .fraitful.  sour.ee  of  .aubdiTision*  . M 
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Q3rd  March,  1844.  knowledge  on  this  subject  were  more  extensive,  tenants  would  soon  see  that  they  were 

deteriorating  the  value  of  their  property  by  subdivision,  and  they  would  soon  perceive  tho 

92i.  advantage  of  keeping  one  son  to  the  farm,  and  pushing  the  others  out  into  different  occu 

John  Hancock,  esq.  pations.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  make  the  tenant  understand  his  own  interest.  "When 
any  extensive  agricultural  improvements  are  inti'oduced  by  a landlord  on  his  property,  they 
are  at  first  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  some  plan  for  increasing  his  rental,  and  they  ai^ 
not  adopted  to  any  extent  until  some  enterprising  persons,  of  more  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion than  their  neighbours,  try  the  experiment ; then  gradually,  after  ocular  demon'tration 
of  the  beneficial  results,  the  improvement  extends  to  the  more  ignorant.  My  pro])ositiou 
then  would  be,  to  add  four  acres  of  gi-ound  to  such  national  schools  as  are  suited  for  the 

aose,  and  to  appoint  a master,  who  combines  agricultural  with  literary  knowledge:  let  the 
be  cultivated  by  the  boys,  accordurg  to  the  most  scientific  rules,  and  most  improved 
system  ; let  these  schools  and  farms  be  regular-ly  inspected ; and  let  the  master  occaaonally 
take  the  boys  over  neighboming  farms,  and  show  the  contrast  which,  I have  no  doubt 
would  in  a short  tune  become  apparent.  In  these  views  I am  supported  by  the  report  of 
the  Select  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1823,  appointed  to  inquhe  into  the  conditicn  of  the 
poor  of  Ireland.  Amongst  other  things,  they  report  that,  “ Respecting  the  effects  which  are 
likely  to  flow  from  the  instruction  of  the  peasantry  in  agriculture,  your  committee  cannot 
but  think  that  instruction  in  industry  might  be,  most  advantageously  to  the  public,  com- 
bined with  the  instruction  of  letters ; and  they  doubt  not  that  it  would  produce  a diffusion 
of  improved  habits  among  the  people.”  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
land, as  you  arc,  no  doub^t,  aware,  have  in  several  reports  m-ged  upon  the  govermuent  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  combining  agricultural  instruction  with  Hterary  education.  Mr, 
Tremenheere,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  inspectors  of  schools  in  England,  in  a report  lately  made 
dwells  particularly  on  this  point ; he  states,  that  “ The  farmer  complains  that  the  hoy  who 
has  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  tliirteeu  attended  school  regulai-ly  for  six  hours  a day,  is  not 
so  strong,  and  apt,  and  useful  at  his  labom-,  as  the  boy  who  has  been  habituated  to  it  from 
a much  earlier  age.”  He  also  states, — “ It  is  found,  that  under  proper  management,  half 
the  munher  of  hours  devoted  to  intellectual  teacliing,  can  produce  a development  of  mind, 
and  an  amount  of  acquiremeiit,  equal  to  all  that  can  be  demanded  of  the  agricultui-al  labourer, 
and  far  beyond  what  is  now  conxmonly  attained  by  him,  while  appropriate  industrial  occu- 
pations, with  which  the  rest  of  the  time  is  engaged,  train  the  hand  and  faculties  to  useful 
and  skilful  labour,  cultivate  habits  of  attention  and  regularity,  improve  the  physical  strength, 
and  better  dispose  the  mind  for  a renewal  of  exertion,  by  preventing  its  being  continued 
during  school  hours  to  the  period  of  fatigue.”  He  also  states, — “ It  has  in  fact  akeady 
become  a matter  of  experience,  that  boys  so  trained  are  sought  for  by  employers ; and  by 
reason  of  their  trust-wortliiiiess  and  intelligence,  obtain  higher  wages  than  those  whose 
faculties  have  not  been  called  forth,  and  habits  regulated,  by  a judicious  union  of  religious, 
moral,  and  general  instruction,  with  well  devised  and  appropriate  daily  labour.”  'I  A number 
of  small  agricultural  schools  would,  I think,  be  productive  of  more  good  than  large  central 
model  hoarding  schools ; in  the  latter  case,  the  exj)ense  of  boarding  would  prevent  many 
from  attending  ; and  even  those  who  did  remain  at  thg  model  farm  for  a year  or  two,  would 
find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  out  the  improved  system  on  their 
fathers’  farms  at  their  return  home ; old  prejudices  would  meet  them  at  every  turn ; the 
advantages  of  the  model  farm  had  not  been  seen  by  the  many.  The  great  difference  of  size 
would  also  offer  serious  impodimonts ; for,  I believe  the  model  farms  were  to  be  forty  acres 
each — Tomplemoylc  is  a great  deal  larger,  125  acres.  Compare  these  with  the  advantages 
of  the  local  school ; there,  every  boy,  no  matter  bow  humble,  wiU  have  an  opportunity  of 
learning  the  elements  of  scientific  agriculture,  and  by  his  conversation  and  recommenda- 
tions on  his  return  each  night  to  his  father’s  cottage,  will  often  induce  improvements,  small 
no  doubt  at  first,  but  stiU  worth  attending  to.  Small  model  farms  are  placed  -within  the 
view  of  almost  every  man ; he  -will  have  ocular  demonstration  of  tlie  practical  benefit  of 
improvements,  executed  on  a farm  near  the  size  of  his  own,  and  thus,  by  a constant  and 
daUy  pressure.  I conceive  a larger  amount  of  useful  knowledge  will  be  conveyed  to  the  com- 
munity in  a shorter  space  of  time.  Two  other  important  benefits  would  arise  from  the 
system — the  one,  that  of  studding  the  country  over  with  a body  of  agriculturists,  in  the  shape 
of  schoolmasters,  whose  advice  could  be  always  had  by  the  man  anxious  to  improve ; the 
other,  that  through  the  system  of  inspection,  lectm-os  on  agricultural  improvements  could 
be  occasionally  given  by  the  inspector  and  otliers  in  different  districts ; and  I believe  it  is 
ascertained  beyond  doubt,  that  the  system  of  lectures  is  more  powerful  than  any  other,  in 
promoting  and  encouraging  the  study  of  any  science ; many  will  go  to  a lecture,  -^vill  hcai' 
sound  observations,  and  will  act  on  them,  who  will  not  read  a line  on  the  subject. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars? — I should 
say  it  was  improving  generally,  and  that  thorough-draining  -was  extending ; and  I feel  satis- 
fied that  nothing  would,  produce  greater  benefit  than  more  extensive  thorough-drMuiig. 
As,  bow’ever,  I have  devoted  but  little  of  my  time  to  farming,  I will  leave  tliis  subject  to 
those  members  of  our  board  more  acquainted  with  it. 

8.  Wliat  is  the  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — I should  say  the  average  size  of  tillage  farms 
* -was  about  six  or  seven  acres ; grazing  fanns  do  not  exist  to  any  extent  in  this  district. 

9.  Are  there  any  persons  holding  in  common  or  in  rundaie  ? — No  ; rundale  is  veryuncom- 
mon  here,  except  for  meadows  and  grazing,  for  wliich  it  exists  to  a small  extent. 

10.  In  what  manner  in  this  country  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  pro- 
posal from  the  peojfle,  or  by  valuation  ? — The  rent  is  generally  fixed  by  private  contrset, 
founded  on  a valuation,  and  rarely  by  proposals. 
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11.  Is  tie  rout  a,  gross  mm  or  acreable  ?— The  rent  is  generaUy  an  acreable  smn. 

12.  Wliat  class  ol  persons  are  nsnally  employed  to  Talno  land’—Land  sm-veyors  

13.  In  making  up  the  acreable  value  ot  a fann,  do  you  know  whether  they  are  in  the  9^- 

habit  of  putting  a rent  upon  the  county  road  that  runs  through  a man’s  farm  2l_The  roads  Hsneock,  eeii. 

are  set  forth  separately  m the  survey ; in  most  of  the  cases,  I should  say,  the  county  road 

is  charged  half  to  each  adjoimng  tenant.  ^ On  Lord  Lurgan’s  property  no  rent  is  charged 
for  the  leading  county  roads.  It  may  be  nght  to  remark,  that  landlords  rarely  get  damages 
for  new  roads,  and  the  tenants  generally  do.  J 6 b 

14.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  laud  of  different  qualities  ?-Apai-t  from  town- 
parks,  the  rent  vanes  from  20s.  to  30a.  the  English  acre,  for  arable  ground  I should  sav 
Hat  probably  24,!.  or  2Sa  an  acre  might  be  taken  as  a fair  average.  There  is  a good  deS 
of  wheat-hearnig  ground  m tlus  district,  and  the  wheat  always  obtains  a good  price  in  the 

15.  Wliatpraportion  should  yon  say  the  rent  hears  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  the 
government  valuation  Roiit  for  lands  at  will  is  generaUy  higher  than  either  the  poor  law 
or  government  valuation  I think  they  are  both  too  low ; the  government  valuation  is  formed 
upon  a fixed  scale  of  pnees ; I have  prepared  a list  of  forty-five  townlands  on  Lord  Lur- 
gaii'8  property,  so  as  to  aiford  a comparison  of  tlic  relative  values,  leaving  out  hos  town- 
parks,  and  all  extraordinary  circumstances  that  might  be  conceived  to  operate  in  iiicreasins- 
the  letting  value.  The  area  of  those  forty-five  townlands  is  7,965  acres  : and  the  covern 
ment  valuation,  upon  the  average,  over  that  district,  is  18^.  3d.  per  acre  The  actual  rent 
now  received_  is  2 Is  but  a considerable^  portion  of  that  is  in  terminable  leases.  1 should 
say,  the  rent  it  would  set  at  to-morrow,  if  the  leases  were  all  expired,  is  25s. ; and  the  poor 
law  valuation  is  23s.  4d.  Tlie  above  area  gives  six  acres  to  each  house,  and  one  acre  for 
each  person  m the  population.  1 should  say  the  poor  law  valuation  of  houses  in  the  town 
of  Lurgan  is  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  their  letting  value. 

16.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  rent  usually  demanded  ?— On  Lord  Lurean’s  pro 
perty,  the  only  one  with  which  lam  sufficiently  acquainted  to  speak  with  accuracy  the 
years  rent  due  at  the  1st  of  Isovemher,  is  usuaUy  paid  in  the  months  of  December  and 
January  followmg— we  only  collect  annually.  My  practice  is,  in  the  mouth  of  September 
y^r  y,  to  serve  each  tenant  with  a notice  of  all  rent,  moss  rent,  and  other  charges  tliat 
will  be  due  by  Inm  on  the  foUowmg  1 st  of  November,  and  fixing  a particular  day  in  December 
oil  winch  I request  him  to  pay.  The  advantage  of  this  notice  is,  that  the  tenant  is  made 
aware  of  Hie  exact  amount  he  has  to  pay,  and  brings  that  monevin  with  him:  or  should  he 
not  he  satisfied  with  the  amount,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  correctness  bv 
applying  at  the  office  before  the  pressure  of  rent-receiving  commences.  That  is  the  foi-m  of 
the  notice — [jiioauciiig  a paper. \ 

, 4V,paTment  of  rent  by  Ml  in  this  country  ?-No,  it  is  vciy  seldom  paid  by 

bill  ; if  there  is  a bill,  it  is  diseounted  at  the  bank,  and  not  by  the  agent.  No  charge  so  far 
as  I know,  is  made  by  the  agent ; it  is  the  money,  and  not  the  bill,  wliioh  be  receives. 

18.  Hoes  the  notice  to  winch  you  have  alluded  include  any  charge  that  there  may  be  on 
account  of  tlie  courts’  leet  ?— Yes.  .<  » ui.-  on 

of  that  charge?— It  is  a charge  payable  to  the 
seneschal  of  the  manor,  niider  the  patent  of  the  estate,  and  varying  in  amount  in  different 
nmiiors  accmdmg  to  custom.  I am  seneschal  for  two  manors ; and  in  one,  the  charge 
cottief holding,  and  Sd.  for  eadi 

20.  Is  It  in  the  nature  of  a fine  upon  the  tenant  for  not  attending  the  court ; or  is  it  a 
“ohiooff— It  M a charge  ho  is  subject  to,  no  matter  whether  lie 
rttends  01  not ; it  is  one  of  ho  remnants  of  the  feudal  system.  I do  not  hold  manor  courts  ■ 

classK  of  1*““'  I “"I  “H  those  various 

the  im™,  r*  “I'"™  t™h  at  the  petty  and  quarter  sessions'  court,  so  Httle  remains  for 
ittniOH  ^ S'™  people  the  annoyance  and  trouble  of 

™rSartoiy  ° “oreover,  is  an  e.vpensive  one;  and  the  decision  in  general  not 

in  vL™TL‘1“  5™™!  *tnds  or  local  usurers  for  the  rent  ?— The  tenants 

many  rf  tb„  ■ “Ithongh  I am  sure  it  assists 

las  been  i "1?  "P  *!'«  amount.  1 have  got  a retm-ii  from  om-  loan  fund,  which 
weeks  fro,,  “ "™her  of  years.  The  return  extends  back  for  ninety-nine 

teal  or  r.,r  gtanted,  758  were  for 

» wi  ‘ ™e-e>ghth  of  the  whole. 

weets  — hiterost  charged  there  ?— Three  pence  in  the  pound  for  twenty 
Bcvions  to”  if*  pea  cent,  per  annum.  Local  usurers  o.xisted  to  a miicli  larger  e.iteiit 

per  month  chatglS'JTJf  ^ 

MiS  of  esually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?_The 

ttuHcrfrev  ’’i'.  ejectment.  The  great  majority  of  the 

there  in  ar"^  ^ ^ Hie  sernco  of  tlie  civil  bill ; and,  even  where  decrees  ai'e  obtained, 
against  lentS  iLf  is  actually  turned  out  by  the  sheriff.  The  decrees 

six  moiithq  trt  r f}  ^ are  generally  executed  against  the  leasees ; but  there  tlie  tenant  has 

the  term  aV  r ’ '^i^’^ost  every  case,  he  docs  redeem  before  the  expiration  of 

years  there  wf  property  1,519  holdings,  and  during  the  last  ten 

cases,'  tlie  • j ejectments  entered..  Of  those,  decrees  were  obtained  in  395 

am  er  having  been  settled.  Of  those,  196  were  actually  executed  on  leases; 

3Q 
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and  191  redeemed  mit  of  the  196  in  ten  years  ; and  I do  not  recollect  execnting  a sh  ] 
decree  on  a tenant-at-will.  If  a tenant-at-will  feels  hknself  unahle  to  hold  and  pav  he  s^l 
his  tenant-right,  and  the  rent  and  the  costs  are  always  paid  cut  of  the  first  of  the  purchj^^ 
money.  Distress  is  hardly  ever  resorted  to  here,  except  for  the  pui-pose  of  punishiTi£r 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  tenant.  ° 

24.  In  the  statement  you  have  made,  relative  to  Lord  Lurgan’s  property,  it  apne 
that  the  ejectment  was  had  recoui-se  to  merely  with  aview  to  the  payment  of  the  rent’^^^ 
Yes. 

25.  Doyou  thinkthat  is  the  general  course  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted?-. 
As  far  as  I know  it  is ; there  may  be  exceptions. 

26.  Have  you  considered  at  all  whether  the  remedy  of  distress,  for  the  recoveiy  of  reat 
might  be  either  done  away  with  or  safely  limited  in  any  way  ? — I think  it  might  he  done 
away  with  cnthcly  in  tliis  part  of  the  country,  so  far  as  land  is  concerned.  As  resDecta 
houses  in  towns,  I tliink  it  ought  not  to  be  done  away  with;  but,  as  I do  not  know  much  of 
house  property.  I cannot  say  whether  any  other  plan  could  be  adopted. 

27.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable,  if  possible,  to  limit  it  to  cases  where  the  land 

lord  proceeds  by  distress  pm-cly  to  guard  himself  against  an  insolvent  tenant  ? Where  the 

tenant-right  exists,  I would  abolish  it  altogether,  as  I consider  it  a more  harrassing  and 
expensive  process  than  ejectment.  ® 

28.  Do  you  ovci’  rcsort  to  the  process  by  civil  bill? — ^Where  the  rent  is  so  small  as  to 
make  it  too  expensive  to  eject  and  bring  heavy  costs  upon  the  tenant,  I resort  to  civil  bOl 

• 29.  Spealdng  generally,  over  the  country,  are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  ao-aicst 
the  tenant  ? — I should  say  they  are  not.  ° 

30.  Ai-e  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a pai-ticular  gale  ? On  Lord 

Lurgan’s  property,  they  are  always  for  a particular-  gale.  I know',  on  some  neighbouring 
properties,  they  are  generally  on  account.  I bi-ing  into  the  rent  notice  every  fai-thing  due  by 
the  tenant ; but  arrears  are  not  forgiven  so  long  as  the  tenant-right  is  available,  if  the  land 
is  fairly  set.  In  cases  of  misfor-tune,  I often  take  less  than  the  year’s  rent,  or,  in  other  words 
money  on  account ; but,  before  I do  so,  I warn  the  parties  that  they  will  get  no  receipts 
until  the  full  gale  is  paid  up,  and  I think  that  this  often  acts  as  a spur-  to  increased  exa-tion 
and  more  punctuality Whatever  sum  less  than  the  rerrt  I take  from  them  I have  ahvays 
entered  in  the  books  in  their  presence,  and  tell  them  before  they  leave  the  ofBce  that 
it  is  so  entered ; and  in  no  instance  has  a dispute  ever  afterwards  arisen  as  to  the  amount 
paid  on  account. 

3 1 . Is  the  tenure  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  the  middleman  in  this  iieighboui-- 
hood  ?— I should  say,  it  is  hold  generally  directly  under-  the  proprietor.  By  the  middlemen 
1 presume  is  meant  those  par-ties  who  hold  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  proprietors,  and 
sublet  to  under-tenants,  and  live  on  tire  profit-rent.  I do  not  tliink  I know  one  such  person 
in  the  whole  district ; but,  although  wo  have  no  middlemen,  wo  have  a race  of  cottiers,  that 
is,  WG  have  a Largo  class  of  persons,  weavers  and  pensioners,  holding  a house  and  a smnl) 
garden  at  a high  rent,  under  the  lessee  of  the  proprietor,  and  wo  have  many  leases,  divided 
in  shares,  held  by  different  parties,  who  each  pay  their-  portion  of  the  head-rent  to  one 
indrridual,  who  holds  the  grand  lease  and  rent  receipts ; but  those  parties  ar-e  more  properly 
co-lessees. 

32.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  these  cottier  tenants  compared  with  the  class  hold- 
ing under  the  proprietors  ? — The  condition  of  tiro  cottiers  is  much  the  worse,  and  it  is  this 
system  wlrich,  in  the  greatest  degree,  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  fact  in  tins  poor  law 
union  that,  out  of  13,569  rate  payers,  9,050  ai-e  valued  at  and  under  £5. 

33.  Is  the  tenure  here  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — I cannot  speak  accui-ately  as  to 
the  proportion  of  lands  in  lease  and  at  will  in  other  parts  of  the  district.  On  Lord  Luvgan’s 
property  now  tlicy  are  about  equal ; but  I can  safely  say,  that  there  is  a strong  feeling  on 
tbo  p*wt  of  the  landlords  throughout  the  district  against  granting  leases,  and  I feci  satisfied 
that,  if  the  fi-ancliisc  did  not  depend  on  leases,  but  few  would  be  granted  in  the  comity. 
The  terms  of  leases  vary  from  pei-petuity  down  to  a fixed  number  of  years.  Tlie  lowest 
is  twenty-one  years.  The  terminable  leases  on  Lord  Lurgan’s  property  arc  generally  for 
thi-oc  lives  or  tiiirty-one  years,  or  for  one  life  or  twenty-one  years.  The  old  leases  on  the 
property  contain  the  usual  clauses  of  distress  and  re-entry,  gi-inding  corn  at  manor  mill, 
doing  suit  and  sci-vice  at  the  courts  leet  and  courts  baron,  planting  hedges,  trees,  and 
orchards,  and  giving  up  tho  premises  in  good  repair.  The  Later  leases,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  contain  clauses  against  subletting,  selling  or  assigning,  or  building  houses  on  tlie 
farm  without  permission  in  writing,  and  for  the  preservation  of  game,  the  ]voe2>iug  the 
premises  in  constant  repair,  and  the  production  of  tlie  life  or  lives  at  certain  pieriods.  Some 
of  the  covenants  are  not  much  attended  to,  and  arc  not  enforced. 

34.  Have  you  ever  had  any  occasion  to  take  legal  proceedings  to  enforce  any  of  these 
covenants? — No. 

35.  What  proceedings  do  you  think  would  be  necessary,  to  enable  you  to  enforce  any 
of  the  covenants  ^-_If  there  is  a penalty  attached  of  additional  rent,  and  a power  of  distress, 
that  would  be  sufficient.  If  there  is  no  penalty  with  power  of  distress,  the  proceeding  must 
bo  by  action  m tJie  superior  court,  for  breach  of  covenant. 

36.  W onld  not  such  an  action  be  attended  witli  very  great  expense  to  the  landlord,  and 

almost  certainly  be  ruin  to  the  tenant,  if  tho  decision  were  against  him  ? Yes;  or,  indeed, 

if  it  were  in  his  favour.  There  are  a considerable  number  of  perpetuities,  or  leases  for  lives 
renewable  for  ever,  on  the  estate,  chiefly  in  the  town  of  Lurgan.  I think  tliis  tenui-e  is  a 
vei-y  inconvenient  one,  The  fines,  generally,  are  either  a year’s  rent  or  a pepper-corn  on 
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to  M of  each  We  From  the  lafo  dodsions  of  the  eqmty  com-ts,  this  tennre  has  leeome 
V6IT  msecmj  although  the  mtoiitions  of  the  grantors  were  quite  erident.  I think  there- 
fore, It  would  he  a great  convenience  to  all  parties  if  tliis  tenure  could  be  converted  into  a 
lease  for  1.000  years  or  10.000  years  the  teLit  paying  an  add^tional^Lq^ 
ctonces  of  Sues,  and  probably  something  more,  in  consideration  of  the  increased  certainty 
ofhistenuie.  j 

37.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenm-e  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the 
inproveiiicnt  or  subdivision  of  their  fanns,  or  their  rent  ?-In  this  district  I flubk  We 
tenures  and  long  tenures,  except  for  building  leases,  have  not  a good  effect  on  thrtenant 
He  improves  to  a certain  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a lease;  but  when  that  t 
obtained,  if  it  be  a long  one,  as  a general  rnlo,  a great  stimulus  for  exertion  is  removed 
Subdivision  also  takes  place  at  the  death  of  the  lessee ; and,  from  my  own  observaron  I 
wild  state  generally,  that  the  old  cheap  leases  show  most  subdivisioi  and  leas™,>roro- 
raent.  On  the  other  hand,  I tluuk  tenancy  from  year  to  year  eouallv  rptorclia  1 
„d  the  expenditure  of  capital ; for,  although  tenant-right  exists,  as  I wHl  hereafter  expldn' 
It  exists  by  custom  and  not  by  law  ; and  many  landlords  and  others  deem  It  injiSouTrd 
are  opposed  to  it.  ^ The  tenants,  therefore,  natiually  look  upon  it  as  uncertain  In  amomt 
They  also  fear  the  mtroduc  ion  of  law  on  the  subject,  and  ai!o  therefore  deterred  tamTe 
fP“d*™  of  capital  to  the  same  extent  as  under  a lease.  The  tenure,  in  my  mL„n 
bffit  suited  to  this  distinct  is  that  of  twenty-one  years,  certain.  It  is  sufficiently  Irarn  to 
aford  a nnaii  fair  remiineiution  for  capital  Laid  out  on  his  farm,  and  yet  not  so  lon/hS  that 
every  man  e.xpects  to  onthve  it.  A guarantee  is  thereby  secured,  tbit  overyman  w-ffl  eniov 
ta  owi.  miproyements;  and  a stimulus  to  exertion  is  offered,  for  he  lows  weH  enoS 
that  imlcss  he  improvos  the  comhtion  of  his  farm  dming  the  first  period  of  twenty-one  yeX 
he  will  have  but  hftle  chance  of  a renewal  of  the  term.  The  principal  objection  aSt 
eases  for  years  is.  that  towai-ds  the  end  of  the  term,  the  tenant  win  take  aU  he  can  oW  of 
he  ground,  and  leave  it  in  a bad  condition  and  out  of  heart.  The  objection  with  referoLe 
otlic  deterioration  of  farms,  may  have  some  weight  in  districts  where  the  tenant  sets  off 
to  any  other  place  as  soon  as  his  term  is  e-xphed,  hatdiig  given  up  his  farm  to  the  landlorf 
mthoiit  eonipeiisation.  But  here,  through  the  intoryeStion  of  the  tenant-right  ahhonoh 
the  ease  may  have  expired  the  tenant  has  stiU  a large  interest  in  liis  farm,  a“nd  tlmi  etee 
if  lie  lacls  out  faim  dmuig  the  last  years  of  the  lease,  he  injm-es  lihnself  and  not 
luslandloicl  Another  advantage  of  leases  over  tenancies  from  year  to  year  is  the  facility 
which  It  .affords  to  the  tenant  to  borrow  money,  either  for  the  Improvement  of  his  farm  or 

oaS  uiulitlease ’ “r  y*  ‘1“ ‘ upon  the  average  of  crojis,  will  he  better 
paid  uiicloi  a lease.  Life  leases  are  mjimoiis  from  then-  uncertainty ; but  if  they  are  to  he 
eoiitiniicd,  neither  a lessor  nor  lessee’s  life  slioidd  ever  be  inserted ; for  as  every  man 
eqecti  to  ontlive  his  iioigubour,  if  there  are  other  Hves  than  his  own  in,  there  is  still  the 
^ if  of  eonrse  that  he  wfll  want  a renewal  of  it 

8.  Is  the  tenant-light,  or  sale  of  good-wW,  prevalent  in  your  district,  and  to  whom  Is 
far  aTl  ‘onant-riglit  prevails  thi-oiigh  the  enthe  of  this  district,  so 

United  ICimdom  VV*  “ ®F?o'OS  ”f  scarcely  known  hi  any  other  part  of  the 

htfc  Im  ft  r’  ^ “-'S'’  permitted  to  dwell  a 

beef  toroml/  ■ "“1  ’r  ' “S  I do,  that  much  of  onr  prosperity  has 

would  tf.fr  ’’’Ml  ‘o™ro.  .™d  that  ifo  measure 

tlmifbe'inhoh  f*  rff  “ imprmmig  the  condition  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland 
m T 1 I'-Moh  exists  in  this  p.art  of  the  coimtry 

rt&S  no  Sf:  ■ loirs  to  contiiine  fn 

or  u flie  flK^  the  farm,  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid  ; and  in  case  of  on  ejectment, 
is  flic  tuf  f ‘1®  ™h  of  the  landlord  or  tenant,  it 

enjoyment  of  hfahSim  “ft  "f"'  *0  old  one,  for  the  peaceable 

of  Ubter  bv  Tamff  T ''’’“ol  l“s  more  or  less  prevaded  since  the  settlement 

condition  n/lw  ' ‘1®  mioostors  of  many  of  the  present  landlords  got  grants,  on 

It  is  not  ™ number  of  sturdy  yeomen  and  then  famflics,  as  settlers, 

tie  settlers  bnllt  thfif  o^  '*  1 * “ ; we  may,  therefore,  fairly  presume  that 

eontrarv  to  EimU.l,  f ° '-"‘'“^o  their  improvements  at  their  own  expense, 
ums  in' their  hands  f a f ‘°S°ther  with  the  fact  of  their  being  Protestants,  with 

it  is  probable  h Mtff  f f ™ landlord  and  lender,  and  in  this  way, 

and  the  Protestant  sVttl!  “'“ff  - ffi’.ooj'lntMib  the  tenant-right  may  have  first  originated  ; 

whole  rnrff popltiof  f ^ "'“if’  “ <=>-1oodod  itself  to  the 

amount  of  tLfiri  ril]  t f fTn?-  "•<=  “a  to  the 

eonsiderahle  inflne’fico  ■■  w hmldmgs  at  the  time  of  sale  has 

pefltoiXe  ffsfffl  Art  locahtyand  the  number  of  corn- 

landlords  have  attmiffX  s®™*'  imuand,  m general,  regulates  the  price.  Some 
fc  market  valnf  I ^ “ generally  below 

Tenant-nVht  vai-;n«V.  f *1°  ^n-coraiiig  tenant  paying  an  additional  sum  secretly, 

far  from  the  ^ do  not  think  I would  be 

lease,  the  tonaS  farm,  at  25s.  per  acre  rent,  for  lands  out  of 

lease  at  the  samo  a half  years’  pm-chasc.  A 

from  the  ffreatof  ^-n.w;v+  bring  somewhat  more  than  a tenancy  from  year  to  year, 

on  improvementxj  mo  q ^ borrowing  money.  It  depends  also,  to  a considerable  extent, 
that  the  rent  will  1 tenant.  The  new  tenant  has  no  actual  security 

purchases  whit  +im  ne  raised,  but,  in  practice,  he  ascertains  from  the  agent,  before  he 
’ rent  is  hkcly  to  be,  and  the  piurchaso  is  made  subject  to  that  rent. 

3 Q 2 


'22rd  March,  1844. 
John  Hancock,  esq. 
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23rJ  Mirch.  1844.  As  a general  rule,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  rent  is  not  raised  merely 
~~  account  of  the  change  of  occupancy,  for  lands  out  of  lease.  The  landlord  exercises  t?** 

, power  of  seI"''+’«”  . tCe 

Jota  H.„co«.  e,,.  ^ 

• leave  to  sell, 

Lord  Lurgan 
tenants  hefoi 

but  the  parties  cannot  agree  on  a price,  the  matter  is  generally  left  to  arbitratioiT'^^" 
consider  tenant-right  beneficial  to  the  community,  because  it  establishes  a security  in  th 
possession  of  land,  and  leads  to  the  improvement  of  the  estate,  without  any  expenditui'e  of 
capital  on  the  part  of  the  landlord.  It  likewise  affords  the  best  secmity  for  his  rent  a 
arrears  are  always  allowed  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  the  occupier  receives' for 
tenant-right.  It  is  very  conducive  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  for  almost  everv  man  has 
a stake  in  the  community,  and  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  agrarian  outrages  as  we'll  as  riots 
The  laws  are  more  respected ; there  are  none  of  those  reckless  daring  men  who  ar-e  ready 
for  any  deed,  under  the  consciousness  that  their  situation  cannot  be  worse ; the  hbeitv  of 
the  subject  is  more  respected ; and  imprisonment  has  greater  terrors,  from  the  fact  4at 
almost  any  tenant  can  procure  hail  for  his  futm-e  appearance  in  court  or  his  future  good 
behaviour.  There  is  never  any  instance  of  forfeited  recognizance.  An  an-est  is,  therefore  a 
much  more  serious  matter  in  this  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland ; for,  as  there  is  less  likc 
(from  his  stake)  of  the  offender  flying,  so  here  the  degradation  is  more  keenly  felt  and 
parties  often  subscribe  and  bring  actions  gainst  magistrates,  for  false  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment ; whereas,  where  no  tenant-right  exists,  the  firat  step  is  the  an-est,  to  prevent  escape 
and,  secondly,  the  consideration  of  the  cause.  Imprisonment  and  contamination  with  bad 
characters  ai-e  thus  more  frequent.  The  magistrates  caunot  have  the  same  respect  for  the 
liberty  of  the  subject ; and,  when  acts  of  oppression  occur,  revenge  is  taken,  not  by  an 
appeal  to  the  civil  court  for  damages,  but  by  combination  and  an  appeal  to  force,  waylav- 
ing,  and  murder.  The  necessity  of  distress  for  rent,  a fruitful  source  of  riots  and  bj'oken 
heads,  is  also  obviated  by  the  tenant-right,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  of  arrears.  The 
landlords  are  compelled  to  recognise  tenant-right,  as,  in  several  instances  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, where  they  have  refused  to  allow  tenant-right,  the  in-coming  tenant’s  house  has  been 
burned,  his  cattle  houghed,  or  his  crops  trodden  down  by  night.  The  disallowance  of 
tenant-right,  so  far  as  1 know,  is  always  attended  with  outrage.  A landlord  cannot  even 
resume  possession  to  himself  without  paying  it.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  sacred  I'iglits  of 
the  country,  which  cannot  be  touched  with  impunity ; and,  if  systematic  efforts  were  made 
amongst  the  ])roprietors  of  Ulster  to  invade  tenajit-right,  I do  not  believe  there  is  force  at 
the  disposal, of  the  Horse  Guards  sufficient  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  province ; and,  when 
we  consider  that  all  the  improvements  have  been  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  it 
is  perfectly  right  that  this  tenant-right  should  exist : his  money  has  been  laid  out  on  the 
faith  of  compensation  in  that  shape.  I think  it  also  affords  facilities  for  the  introduction  of 
a better  class  of  farmers,  and  tends  to  consolidation,  because  portions  of  land  can  be  pur- 
chased, and  large  farms  made,  without  disturbing  the  good-will  of  the  community.  I know 
two  instances  in  which  intclhgent  Scotchmen  have  settled  in  this  iioighbonrhood,  and  pur- 
chased farms,  and  arc  cultivating  them  with  very  great  advantage ; and  I am  quite  sure, 
as  a general  practice,  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  have  cleared  any  portion  of 
the  ground  and  put  them  0!i  it.  I should  say  that  tenant-right  is  not  decreasing.  The 
pm-chase-raoney  for  the  tenant-right  is  always  paid  to  the  out-going  tenant.  If  large  an-ears 
are  due,  they  arc  generally  paid  through  the  agent’s  hands,  in  the  presence  of  all  tie 
parties.  I have  a curious  instance  here  of  tenant-right,  which,  probably,  it  might  be  worth 
your  attention  to,  viz.,  the  purchase  of  ground  from  Lord  Lurgan  by  tlie  Ulster 
Railway  Company.  lie  got  for  his  interest  £2,100,  and  the  tenants  got  £2,227  [Jianding 
■in  the  foUowinff  paper].  The  Ulster  Railway  Company  purcliased  51  acres,  3 roods, 
39  perches  from  Lord  Lurgan,  for  which  they  paid  him  £2,100;  and  jhey  pm-chasod  58 
acres,  i rood,  24  perches  from  Lord  Lurgan’s  tenants,  to  whom  they  paid  £2,227  85.  3d. 
Suppose  Lord  Lurgan  to  have  been  paid  at  the  same  rate  for  the  diftercnce,  6 acres,  1 rood, 
25  perches,  then  the  amount  paid  for  58  acres,  1 reod,  24  perches  to  landlord  would  have 
been  £2,358,  and  to  tenants  £2,227.  The  following  table  shows  the  tcnui-o  of  tlie  land 
sold  to  tlio  Railway  Company : — 

Rent.  Purcliasc. 


A. 

E.  P. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Perpetuity,  . 

. 4 

3 26 

0 

16 

10 

295 

9 

l.eases,  three  li-.  es, 

. 8 

1 15 

11 

2 

0 

438 

13 

6 

Do.,  two  lives, 

. 9 

2 18 

7 

13 

5 

400 

0 

Do.,  one  life, 

. 17 

2 29 

22 

5 

8 

816 

1 

6 

At  will. 

. 11 

1.31 

13 

14 

8 

277 

Extra, 

51 

3 39 

55 

12 

7 

2,227 

3 

. 6 

1 25 

58 

1 24 

39.  With'  respect  to  the  statement  you  have  handed  in,  what  is  the  reason  that  there 
appears  to  have  been  six  acres,  one  rood,  and  twenty-five  perches  purchased  from  the  tenants 
more  than  from  the  landlord  ? — The  six  acres,  one  rood,  and  twenty-flve  perches  were  com- 
posed of  small  detached  portions  of  the  tenants’  farms  cut  off  by  the  railway,  and  to  which 
they  would  have  been  entitled  to  have  had  crossings,  and  the  company  prefeii-ed  purcliasing 


aeverui  cuuipoouuis  joj.  a lann.  me  usual  rule  is 
tenant  wishes  to  part  with  his  place,  he  applies  to  the  landlord  or  agent  f ’ 
which  is  always  granted,  subject  to  an  approval  of  the  new  tenant  ■ and  ^ 
’s  property,  I always  require  to  have  a relusal  to  purchase  from  the  adjoinin" 
:e  I will  accept  of  a stranger.  Where  the  adioining  tenant  will 
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tiosB  portions  to  mating  the  crossings : they  have  since  been  re-sold  to  tlie  adjoining 

tenants. 

40.  How  was  the  price  ol  the  ground  ascertained  ?— By  agreement  between  the  parties : 
if  either  party  had  dissented,  there  was  a power  of  appeal  to  a jury. 

41.  On  the  expu-ation  of  an  old  lease,  in  what  manner  is  the  valuation  of  the  farm  made 

for  the  new  letting  ?— It  is  valued  according  to  the  supposed  fair  value  of  the  ground  with- 
out reference  to  the  buildings.  ^ ’ 

42.  Does  that  refer  to  mills  and_  other  expensive  erections  ?— bTo ; they  are  generally 

the  subject  of  special  agreement : it  refers  to  all  farm  buildings  and  all  usual  buildings 
erected  on  the  land.  ^ 

43.  Have  you  any  statement  of  any  cases  where  you  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
tenant-right  ?— Yes,  I have.  Here  is  one  farm  of  four  acres,  English  measure,  £4  16s.  . lOd 
the  year’s  rent — a lease  for  one  life— £4.5  paid  for  the  tenant-right.  Another  case  of  eight 
acres,  at  £10  l6s. — rent  27s.  an  acre — £128  paid  for  it — held  at  will ; three  acres  three 
roods,  and  thirty-seven  perches,  at  £6  10^.  rent— £66  paid  for  it— 3-2^.  (id.  an  acre,  also 
«will;  fifteen  acres,  two  roods,  and  seven  perches — £16  15s.  6cZ.  yeai-ly  rent,  or  2ol  &d. 
in  acre.  Tiiis  farm  was  divided  between  two  brotliers,  and  one  brother  paid  the  other  £75 
,or  his  half,  and  that  would  be  £150  for  the  fifteen  acres ; this  was  all  at  will.  Six  acres,  one 
rood,  and  twenty-four  perches,  at  £8 — 25s.  an  acre — £63  paid.  SLx  acres,  and  thirty-tWee 
perches,  at  £8  Os  6<f. — 26s.  an  acre — £6 1 10s.  paid — at  will.  These  cases  are  taken  indis- 
eriminately,  just  as  they  happen  to  occur. 

44.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  landloi-ds  to  convert  this  value  which 
their  property  bears,  in  the  shape  of  tenant-right,  into  increased  rent,  would  be  regarded 
by  the  tenant  as  an  invasion  of  the  tenant-right  ? — Certainly. 

45.  Have  you  considered  Jiow  far  it  would  be  desirable  to  regulate  this  right  by  legisla- 
tion?—I think  that  _ an  extremely  difficult  question  to  deal  with.  I own  I do  not  feel 
competent  to  deal  with  it,  although  I have  been  considering  it  w’ith  reference  to  the  possi- 
bihty  of  carrying  it  out  in  other  districts  ; and  what  occurred  to  me  as  most  feasible  w'as,  to 
enable  tenants  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  seU  to  any  person  willing  to  purchase,  provided  the 
landlord  was  a consenting  party ; and  if  tlie  landlord  did  not  approve  of  the  new  tenant, 
he  might  nominate  any  tenant  he  pleased,  loaring  him  to  deal  with  the  occupying  tenant! 
In  case  they  could  not  agi-ee  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation,  it  might  be  left  to  arbitra- 
tion. Tiiis  would  answer  in  all  cases  except  that  whore  the  landlord  avowedly  raises  the 
rent  upon  the  in-coming  tenant,  to  such  an  extent  as  would  render  the  farm  worth  no  pur- 
chase-money j in  which  case  I would  also  have  an  arbitration  of  the  amount  of  comiicnsation 
towliich  the  tenant  was  entitled— one  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  landlord,  and  another 
by  the  tenant ; and  if  they  could  not  agree,  an  umpii-e  chosen  by  Mr.  Griffith,  the  govern- 
ment valuator,  or  some  one  totally  unconnected  with  the  district. 

46.  How  are  tJie  valuators  in  that  case  to  consider  the  tenant-right ; is  it  a tenant-right 
at^  tlie  rent  v.  Iiieh  the  tenant  formerly  paid,  or  at  the  rent  the  landlord  is  attemiiting  to 
raise  ?— Af  the  rent  the  tenant  formerly  paid. 

47.  Would  you  prevent  the  landlord  raising  the  rent  to  the  new  tenant,  or  would  you 
allow  the  reiit  to  be  always  a_  matter  of  arbitration  ?— I would  not  make  rent  a matter  of 
arbitration : if  the  landlord  raised  the  rent  beyond  -what  was  fair  or  reasonable,  the  tenant 
miglit  go,  and  I would  give  him  an  arbitration  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  lie  was 
entitled  to  at  tlie  old  rent.  I am  strongly  opposed  to  any  legislation  on  the  letting  of  land, 
and  am  much  more  inclined  to  allow  rent  or  tenant-right  to  find  their  own  level,  wdiicli  I 
think  they  would  do  in  a short  time,  if  the  custom  of  this  pi'ovincc  was  legalised  and 
extended  to  the  whole  country. 

48.  With  respect  to  pcnnaiiont  improvements,  do  fticilities  for,  or  impediments  to,  im- 

jirorements  of  lands  or  buildings,  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  tlie  proprietor  or 
lessor  in  the  estate  ?— A tenancy  for  life  docs  not  afford  the  proprietor  facilities  for  iraprovc- 
S V ’f  ^ Scncrally  saddled  with  heavy  charges  for  the  support  of  the  younger  branches 
01  ms  lamdy ; and  the  area  of  his  propert.y,  and  the  expenses  attendant  tlicrcon,  are  large 
TOen  compared  with  his  net  revenue.  Moreover,  if  he  has  a number  of  children,  he  must 
ffltiier  save  money  for  tliein  out  of  his  income,  or  dip  the  estate  deeper  for  his  heir;  and, 
pm  a y,  he  may  do  both,  if  the  family  be  large.  Permanent  improvements  to  any  great 
spin”  1 A difficult  of  attainment  in  this  country,  where  most  of  the  property  is 

tpn.  ?V  r/ is  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  towns,  by  the 

. nt  lor  hie  being  unable  to  grant  perpetuity  leases ; all  existing  perpetuities  are  crammed 
an<5  miserablc^hovels,  built  in  back  lanes  and  gateways— fruitful  sources  of  fever, 

diseases— instead  of  new  leases  being  taken,  and  houses  built,  in 
1011  01  the  town,  or  wide  roads,  with  the  advantage  of  gardens.  ' 

pci’manent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ?— Some 
sive  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  such  as  embankments  or  exten- 

operations ; and  an  additional  rent  charged  to  such  tenants  as  are  benefited. 
The  ^ repairs  of  roads,  not  on  the  county,  are  defrayed  half  by  each  party, 

of  the  tenant  f^rms,  and  all  improvements  connected  therewith,  arc  at  the  expense 

does  either  party  remunerated  for  it ; for  example,  what  remuneration 

a nafiirn  receive  for  any  outlay  he  may  make  ? — If  the  imiirovemcnts  arc  of  such 

nature  as  to  benefit  the  tenant,  ho  charges  an  increased  rent, 
demand  fn  1 effect  of  attempts  at  permanent  improvements  in  increasing  the 

r hour . — They  have  not  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  increase  it. 


2Zrd  March,  1844. 

92. 

John  Hancock,  esq. 
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28r(f  March,  1845 

92. 

John  Hancock,  esq. 


62.  With  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  farms,  to  what  extent  has  it  been  carried  ^ 

I should  say  it  is  carried  on  to  a very  small  extent  in  this  district,  from  the  great  teaderiCT 
to  subdivision.  _ 

53.  Vniere  it  is  effected,  by  what  means  is  it  accomphshed? — It  is  accomplished  bv 
always  requiring  a preference  to  be  given  to  the  adjoining  tenant,  in  the  case  of  a sale  of 
land ; and  in  many  cases,  by  the  landlord  lending  liitn  £l0  or  £20,  free  of  interest,  to  enable 
him  to  purcliase,  if  he  is  so  inclined.  I think  the  £4  clause,  under  the  poor  law,  -will 
the  effect  of  leading  to  consolidation  ; and  landlords  -will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  these  cot- 
tiers, being  saddled  with  the  poor  rates.  Formerly  the  tenants  paid  the  poor  rates,  and  thev 
got  no  reduction ; now  that  the  rates  are  put  upon  the  landlord,  he  is  looking  more  after 
them  than  he  did  before. 

54.  Is  there  much  subletting  or  subdivision  of  farms? — ^Yes;  subdivision  prevails  to  a 
great  extent.  Every  tenant,  if  permitted,  would  divide  his  farm,  in  equal  shares,  amongst 
aU  liis  sons. 

55.  W ould  not  the  same  elause  to  wliich  you  have  referred  have  a tendency,  with  respect 
to  landlords,  to  check  any  subdivision  ? — Yes ; whatever  would  tend  to  a consolidation  would 
have  that  effect.  On  leases,  as  soon  as  a son  marries,  he  builds  a room,  or  a “ bay,”  as  it 
is  called,  to  his  ftithcr’s  house,  and  gets  a shai-e  of  his  father’s  land.  The  linen  manufacture 
offers  the  strongest  inducement  to  subdivision,  because  a very  small  portion  of  ground  in 
addition  to  the  looms,  will  support  a family.  The  effects  of  subdivision  are  very  bad ; first 
the  land  is  cut  into  such  small  patches,  that  a pdough  and  horses,  in  many  cases,  will  hardly 
turn  in  tire  field ; and  a large  quantity  of  ground  is  lost  in  fences  ; habits  of  slovenliness  and 
idleness  ai'e  increased ; and,  as  I have  already  stated.,  the  most  subdivided  leases  are  the 
worst  paid,  although  cheap,  and  the  places  are  in  the  worst  condition.  I oppose  subdivi- 
sion  all  I can,  but  tliere  is  no  duty  connected  with  the  management  of  property  more  difficult 
to  he  performed — the  feeling  of  the  country  is  against  you ; the  sons  have  been  brought  up 
ignorant  of  any  other  occupation,  and  from  the  pressure  of  landlords  towai'ds  consolidation 
it  is  exti-emely  difficult  for  them  to  get  anotlier  faim ; — what  ai-c  they  to  do  ? If  they  get 
them  share  iu  money,  it  is  soon  spent : emigration,  no  doubt,  is  open  to  them,  but  I look 
upon  it  only  as  a palliative,  as  a temporary  and  expensive  remedy,  wliich  removes  the  finest 
and  most  enterprising  portion  of  the  community.  You  must  convince  the  tenantry  that  it 
is  their  interest  to  oppose  subdivision.  One  means  I find  useful,  and  that  is,  always  to  take 
the  widow  as  tenant  on  the  decease  of  her  husband ; and  if  there  are  sevei-al  sons,  I teU 
them  that,  at  tire  death  of  their  mother,  I ufill  select  the  best  one  to  succeed  her,  but  that 
only  one  must  remain  on  the  farm.  They  generally  arrange  amongst  themselves  wlio  is  to 
stO]>,  and  the  others  look  out  for  other  occupation.  Tliis  is  also  a palliative,  and  operates 
merely  by  bringing  into  play  one  strong  feeling  of  the  country  (respect  for  widows)  against 
another  (subdivision).  The  foregoing  refers  to  subdivision  more  particularly ; suhletting 
also  prevails  to  a very  large  extent.  The  high  prices  tliat  weavers  will  give  for  houses  and 
small  gardens  offer  great  temptations  to  the  fanner.  Of  course,  by  subletting  I mean  the 
cottier  system  ; and  bad  as  subdivision  is,  I thinlc  this  is  worse,  as  many  of  these  cottiers 
arc  persons  of  had  charactor,  who  support  themselves  prmcipally  by  plunder ; many  of  them 
pay  thoir  rent  iu  laboim. 

50.  What  means  do  you  use  to  check  it? — The  only  mode  by  which  I am  enabled  to 
oppose  any  check  to  tins  evil  system  is  by  taking  all  the  parties  residing  on  the  farm  at  the 
expiration  of  a lease  as  tenants,  direct  to  tho  proprietor,  and  thus  depriving  all  middlemen 
of  their  chance  of  tenant-right ; I then  give  the  cottiers  some  compensation,  and  get  them 
to  leave  the  house,  wliich  is  at  once  pulled  down ; but  tliis  is  a very  slow  process  over  a 
largo  estate. 

57.  Do  you  find  that  the  middlemen  meet  that  process  by  selling  tliek  interest  before- 
hand to  the  people  ? — No ; I think  they  take  a heavy  rent.  They  build  a house  for  tlie 
cottier,  and  they  charge  a liigh  rent  to  tho  cottier ; and,  by  distress  and  watching  him,  they 
get  a larger  amount  of  rout  than  the  landlord  can  get.  I am  not  aware  of  then  selling 
their  interest. 

58.  Are  landlords  opposed  to  both  subdhision  and  subletting? — Yes. 

59.  What  remedies  would  you  suggest  ? — Tho  only  effective  remedies  that  I can  see  for 
the  evil  ai'e  the  improved  agricultural  education  I have  already  adverted  to,  and  the  mtro- 
duction  of  a system  of  allotment  for  we-avers.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a landlord  were  to 
erect  a number  of  weavers’  and  labourci-s’  cottages,  attaching  to  each  half  a rood  of  ground, 
and  charging  a rent  merely  sufficient  to  cover  the  outlay,  his  houses  would  be  set  the 
moment  they  were  built ; or,  suppose  he  were  not  disposed  to  ho  the  speculator  liimself, 
empower  liim  to  grant  sufficiently  long  building  leases,  to  induce  the  expenditure  of  capital 
by  another  party.  Tho  advantage  of  this  system  would  be,  that  the  two  occupations  ot 
agriculture  and  manufacture  would  he  more  separated;  cottiers  and  younger  sons  would 
take  these  houses,  and  devote  their  attention  more  sedulously  to  weaving,  and  more 
opportunities  would  exist  for  consolidation.  Wherever  a large  factory  is  established,  the 
manufacturer  finds  it  his  advantage  to  erect  cottages  for  his  hands.  These  allotment  settle- 
ments would,  therefore,  be  advantageous  to  trade;  the  manufacturer’s  servant  would  deliva 
out  the  yam  at  the  weaver’s  door,  instead  of,  as  now,  tho  weaver  losing  a whole  day  m 
going  to  a manufacturer’s  office.  Some  weavers  I know  go  seven  or  eight  miles  to  an 
office  for  yarn,  and  back  again,  and,  of  course,  lose  a clay.  I think  that  considerable  advan- 
tage would  accrue  to  agriculture  by  this  change.  Often  when  I tcU  a cottier  he  must  leave 
his  house,  tho  answer  is,  “Where  am  I to  go?” 

GO.  blight  not  there  be  a danger  that  those  wlio  took  ground  for  building  in  that  way, 
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would  set  tie  houses  at  the  same  AiireasoiiaWe  rent  that  is  charged  at  present  9— That 
would  hare  to  be  proreded  for  m the  agreement  for  building  the  homes  ^ ' 

61.  Would  there  not  be  gi-eat  difflculty  in  enforcing  such  an  agreement  9 nt 

there  would  ; but  it  might  be  worth  the  trouble.  If  the  landlord  ™,h?  b course, 

himself,  it  would  bo  the  best ; but  a great  many  would  not  be  incKnod' to^d 

62.  With  respect  to  the  condition^  the  facing  p?p2lo“  ilfcond  it  „f  tb 
huge  farmers  improving  or  otherwise  ?_Farming  is  Auch  more  attended  t ‘ i,  * 
has  been;  and,  although  prices  have  boon  low,  I think  the  condition  of*  lf“T ‘ 
farmers  i improving.  The  condition  of  the  smaU  tenantry  dependstthelvunilr®! 
of  mamifactnre  : if  trade  is  good,  they  thrive;  if  bad,  they  are  in  distress^  ^ 

63.  Is  their  capital  sufficient  for  their  operations ; and  if  not  wlieiiS  do  tl 

capital  for  their  operations  ?— I think  there^is  verv  little  canitil  in  thl  T . * r procnre 
opUons.  From  loan  funds  they  get  a good  dS  Zno3  I if^  eZ 
hire;  and  I think  stiU  doing  well  taking\.R  tlnngs  iZ  aZnnt  operation 

aderable  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  ^ ’ although  there  is  con- 

64.  Are  the  payments  weekly?— Yes,  in  all  iases. 

65.  In  reference  to  the  amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  small  tomntvv  b * , 

what  is  laid  on  the  large  fiirms  ? — I should  sav  tint  the  rent ' 'I’j  ^Ji^cater  or  less  than 
greater.  Upon  a laige  estate,  there  is  no  SreZ  fo  tt  rent  ^ “ 

but  an  small  properties,  the  small  holdings  are  much  higher.  There  i^treateZdZSi 

L are  seldom  repaired  by  anybody.  The\"rZh"'^,SoZ nZthl”v“" 
quarterly,  according  to  circumstances  ; the  rent  is  usuaUy  paid  weeklv  A sm«  R . Z “ 
sometimes  given  witJi  the  cottage,  but  no  land.  ^ ^ eeiiXy.  a small  garden  is 

61,  In  case  tlioy  require  land  for  growing  potatoes,  how  do  they  procure  it  9 Tbev  m n 
cure  it  geiicrany  by  renting  a smaU  portion  of  laboui-ed  gronnd  fvol„  i ■ P™- 

putling  the  manm-e  upon  ft.  laoouied  giouiid  horn  some  adjoining  tenant, 

68.  What  is  the  usual  rate  they  nay  for  that  • +liprn  Dn-.r  •fi,wrv,i  • • u, 
do  not  know  what  the  fixed  price  is.  ’ ^ puce  m the  country? — 1 

S.S  connected?- 

Stating  that  they  all  owed  their  origin  to  an  undue  iutcrfLuce  Sh  if 

that  three  or  four  cases,  which  I examined  earefnlk-  nil  n,  V ilcuow 

‘'T'"  *’“= 

least'on  aZ^pZZy.  fn^ZTlI  ““ 

him  by  tlic  vunons  public  situations  to  wbicli  bis  office  calls  IfoZstZZs^ZHrar* 

half  my  time.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  I tbhikTsToukUoS 

the  seasons  of  the  yeai'  and  tal-ino'  tlio  wUffp.  * • gomg  tln-ough 

Fcpm  , rent  uoticEichlttZ  77°  ’T*  Sepfcmbei®! 

. the  prerions  year-'s  airears.  the  tenanfe  d m hZoZphSsr'oZ.  7“’ 

s!:Ze 

“;%£  “i  So  wT  7 “■!  c7pSbkZi“rfoEtiZ 

on  his  account.  lu  hlareir^thcf  h st^cinent  of  all  monies  received  aud  paid 

i^ne  bog  tickets,  ff  ?T\  I 

«"t;  at  that  period^  bring  forwaid  cltd  b;7  * '1  J,"  *I's  quarter  sessions 

Mt  been  paid  to  the  proriou?  ZveuibcZ  I U ojcctmoiits  in  all  cases  where  the  rents  have 
and  served  upon  all  tenants  at  will  who'  im  * 7 “cUces  to  quit  are  prepared 

fauna, y,  ip*  smZei  E t ? ’ ' ■ “ 1"'°™™  >>cfore  the  first  of 

fiapnles  amongst  the  toiiaiitrv  uuT°‘'  ““Pf  the  estate,  visiting  farms,  and  settling 
»f»  agent  tofakrevZZiffirEWr  ^ “ « ‘Ic  first  duty 

'Bflojor’s  instructions  E wRl  best  ^ ^ ° ° 1 aci  “C-W  f 0 obeying  his 

’*6  to  give  his  adi-ico  a 1 “"“P*'®*'  tl“s  object  by  being  always  ready  “and 

apply  to  hini  pfo  *1  ^ assistance  to  the  tenantry  hi  their  diflicnlties  wheif  thev 

“pmvcmoiits  • and  lim  7 “1“",'?  “ '“flaenco  that  will  be  very  useful  hi  urging  forward 
■*<1.  it  more'  iZuefous  S Z “>  feas.  Notidfg,  Zmy 

knintry,  l-fo  Zuld  be  p!aid  a7aCv7“  r“  “*“•*  *°  77°  *°®  °''  P''csents  from  the 
am  the  „o.,t  place  in  theZuflZZ  Z,  I ‘hitk  he  should  endeavour  to 


amthc.,c.,tplac  ““  ZCffZitWu  7'7°°',  ^ endeavour  to 

7 at  him  tl'icy  have  a Z ftZ  1 ? f ?°“'’’°  *°  f 7 clergyman.  They  should  fool 

'"tngucs.aiidbyhisoducZoZren  i f 7°'7  fcmovod  from  their  own  ch-clo  and  petty 
a”  ; the  minds  of  riirneonZ  ““  *’°'"  ®°°‘*  “'^™°'  '’’'te  *0  system  stops 

aaag  the  agent.  They  *nt  with  the  hope  of  luZ- 

“atoa;  and  hence  t f dSion  is  Zl  1 “°W  v ■"'“'‘h  will  pl-ocm-e  any 

• Muted  to  perhaps  wrou  v E hn  ??  ' '>tsconteut  by  the  losing  party,  and 

the  donor ; and  I iieverE  W 7°S.‘  * Pfesent  you  feci  midor  an  obligation 

“"Sit.  lajMions  as  tiffs  svZm  - P-.Pfeeeut  offered  that  a favom-  was  not  afteiwds 
as  tins  system  is  with  an  .agent,  it  is  much  worse  when  that  agent  is  a 


22rd  March,  1844. 

9^ 

Jofen  Hancock,  esq. 
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23r</  March,  1844.  magistrate,  deciding  twenty  or  thirty  cases  every  court  day.  It  will  be  in  vain  for  that  mao 

to  preach  justice,  . after-  accepting  a present.  The  poor  law  act  has  added  a great  increase 

of  worii'to  agOnte ; for,  besides  the  weekly  attendance  at  the  board  of  guardians,  the 
Job"  Hancock,  esq.  g^p^^g^nce  of  poor  rates  to  the  tenants  is  an  exceedingly  troublesome  business. 

71.  Is  there  any  fee  on  granting  leases  ? — No  fee  in  my  office,  at  aU.  I have  been  sis 
years  acting  as  agent,  and  never  received  a sixpence  on  granting  leases.  I am  paid  by  a salair 

72.  lYliat  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — The  average  of  the  county 
cess  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  ojr  the  barony  of  Oneilland  East,  has  been  £2,252  yearly 
The  government  valuation  of  the  barony  is  £19,557  ; poor  law  valuation,  £28,756.  The' 
cess  is,  therefore,  about  2s.  3-^c?.  per  pound  on  the  barony,  by  Sir.  Giiffith’s  v^uation,  or 
Is.  Q\d.  per  pound  by  the  poor  law  valuation,  per  annum. 

73.  Is  the  amount  which  is  to  be  levied  off  each  townland  in  any  manner  made  public  ?— 
It  is  made  public  at  the  parish  meeting,  called  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  applotters. 

74.  Tliat  is  the  only  notification  you  have  ? — Yes.  At  the  parish  meeting  the  amount  of 
cess  required  from  the  parish  is  divided  over  the  townlands,  according  to  Mr.  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion, and  an  applotter  is  appointed  for  each  townland,  who  subdivides  the  cess  fro  m th 
townland  on  the  occupier,  without  fee  or  reward. 

75.  Does  tire  present  mode  of  applotting  upon  the  subdivisions  of  townlands  appear  to 
you  to  be  objectionable  ? — Yes,  it  is  objectionable  ; in  the  first  place,  from  the  difficulty  of 
getting  competent  applotters,  and  in  the  next  place,  because  there  is  no  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  applotter.  Whatever  he  swears  to  as  the  amount  to  be  levied,  must  be  paid. 

76.  What  means  have  the  applotters  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  each  townland?— 
No  means,  except  through  the  good  offices  of  the  agent,  or  the  infonnation  they  can  acquire 
themselves. 

77.  Have  yon  had  any  instance  of  its  being  applottod  by  the  applotter  from  the  valuation 
at  once  ? — ^No ; there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  government  valuation  is  used  below  a 
townland  ; it  is  subdirided  by  the  applotter,  according  to  his  notion  of  the  several  holdings, 

78.  Do  you  know  how  far  the  grand  jury  applotment,  when  made,  accords  with  the  poor 
law  valuation  ? — No,  I do  not.  I would  suggest  that  in  future  the  county  cess  should  be 
collected  through  the  means  of  the  poor  law  valuation  ; and  1 tliink  that  the  landlords  might 
ho  fairly  called  on  to  pay  the  same  proportion  of  the  county  ccss  that  they  now  do  of  the 
poor  rates  : several  advantages  would  be  gained  by  this  ; in  the  first  instance,  the  present 
times  of  collecting  the  county  cess  are  very  injurious  to  the  farmer,  Februaiy  and  June ; I 
think  that  one  rate  for  botli  poor  rates  and  county  ccss,  levied  in  the  mouth  of  October  or 
November,  would  be  much  better  for  the  tenants,  easier  collected,  and  at  a cheaper  rate. 

79.  With  respect  to  the  poor  rate,  what  has  the  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  to  the  rent 
been  in  each  year? — The  Lurgan  workhouse  was  declared  ready  fortlio  reception  of  tlie  poor, 
1st  January,  1841,  and  there  have  been  five  rates  stmek,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  carry 
us  on  to  1st  Januaiy  next;  they  amount  to  £10,560  for  the  fom-  yeai-s,  or  £2,640  per 
annum.  The  amount  of  rateable  ])roperty  in  the  union  is  £92,281  12s.,  so  that  the  poor 
rate,  averaged  for  four  years,  and  dmded  equally  over  the  whole  union,  would  be  nearly  Id. 
in  the  pound  per  aimnm ; and  tliis  includes  the  repayment  of  £427  10s.  yeaily,  to  the 
Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners,  for  the  cost  of  erecting  the  house.  According  to  law,  the 
tenant  is  allowed  half  the  poundage  rate  for  every  pound  of  rent  he  pays. 

80.  Have  yon  lieard  any  comphiiuts  of  tenants  that  they  have  not  been  allowed  that?— 
Yes,  I have,  many  among  the  cottiers  holding  under  small  landlords. 

8 1 . When  is  it  usually  allowed  ? — The  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  rate  is  usually  allowed 
at  tho  payment  of  the  rent  for  the  period  in  which  the  rate  was  struck. 

82.  Wiiat  difference,  in,  your  opinion,  has  tho  payment  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  by  the 
landlord  made  to  the  tenant  ? — On  this  property,  where  a lease  exists,  seventy-five  per 
cent.,  of  rent-charge  is  collected  from  the  tenants — precisely  the  amount  paid.  _ 

83.  The  only  advantage  is  the  twenty-five  per  cent.  ? — Yes ; and  paying  it  with  the  rent, 

84.  In  new  lettings,  do  you  keep  the  rent-charge  and  rent  separate  ? — No._ 

85.  Have  ynu  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — I have  suggested  the  principal  jioints  in  recom- 
mending agricultural  schools,  the  improvement  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  the  extension  oi 
additional  powers  to  tenants  for  life. 

86.  In  what  manner  would  you  suggest  there  should  be  power  given  to  raise  moneyupon 

entailed  estates  ? — That  there  should  be  power  given  to  raise  money  for  beneficial  improve- 
ments, such  as  extensive  drainage.  _ . 

87.  Wliom  would  you  make  the  judges  of  the  expediency  of  those  projected  nnprov^ 
raonts? — Probably  through  the  court  of  chancery  would  be  the  best  mode,  but  that  5voui 
ho  very  expensive ; I do  not  see  any  different  mode  hy  which  to  accompUsh  it,  1 tto 
however,  that  some  extension  of  their  power  would  be  beneficial  for  tlie  allotment 

or  for  drainage ; but  I do  not  see  the  exact  mode  of  carrying  it  out,  so  as  to  ascertain  tna 
the  money  borrowed  was  properly  expended.  • i ' 

88.  YHiat  is  your  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  giving  a tenant  a lien  upon  Ins  land  m 

return  for  improvomonts  ho  might  make  upon  his  fai-m  ? — I think,  that  •where  the 
right  exists,  as  it  docs  here,  it  would  be  unnecessary.  If  tenant-right  did  not  exist,  i tiun  . 
he  ought  to  have  a lien  upon  his  land.  . ,, 

89.  Do  you  tliinlc  that  the  existence  of  the  tenant-right  is  a security  to  the  tenant  in.  ^ 

case  of  building  a largo  house,  for  instance  ? — Y os,  if  the  house  be  suited  to  the  laim , 
not.  the  in-coming  tenant  would  be  unwilling  to  pay  for  an  unnecessary  or  useless  out  ay 
capital.  - 

90.  Would  you  propose  any  alteration  in  the  mode  in  which  the  county  funds  ar 
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administered?— I made  out  a return  of  the  levy  of  countv  in ^ , 

three  years,  classifying  it  under  the  same  heads.  ^ I thought  that  nS  23r<i  March,  1 844. 

in  coning  to  n condnsion.  I think  the  great  evil  “of  the  f 

jrst  of  all,  the  appointment  of  the  grand  jurors  by  the  sheriff  • ^ system,  are,  . 

body ; they  are  quite  irresponsible  for  their  Lts.  a,/ they  chsappkr^i7two'’dafs  «"»o  . ••A 

get  Ihrough  their  work  in  a space  of  time  not  sufficient  for  the^Lchaii^o/t?  ■’  5”?.**“;^ 

a nmnner  satisfactory.  That  has  been  attempted  to  be  cured  by  the  introdmui  “ 

payers,  but  they  are  the  nominees  of  the  grand  jury-a  fleeting  body-Se  !=”  ^ ‘ 

who,  by  their  non-attendance,  give  the  best  proof  of  their  beinl  ofim  fiuft  w’ 

attend,  they  cannot  be  on  the  list  the  next  tune.  ^ ° fuither  use ; if  they 

91.  Have  you  read  the  suggestion  of  the  Grand  Tm-v 

permanent  body,  to  be  called  a finance  committee  ?— Yes  I have  ^^and  T 

separation  of  the  fiscal  business  into  two  classes  is  iudieious’  The 

the  gaol  business,  and  public  institutions  under  tlrnSrol  nf  tlf  business,  and  all 

tran&er  to  the  hoard  of  guardians  ; and  I would  selecrf  ce^^^^^^^ 

from  each  board  of  guardians,  to  form  a county  board— these  to  bo  annoffitef 

fc  value  which  thorr  property  in  any  one  union  bore,  comparS  to  S^frest  ^f  tb”*”® 

92.  If  these  magistrates  were  to  be  members  of  the  board  of  uuowi  ‘ ““"*7- 

be  a body  as  changeable  as  the  present  grand  jury  chaneiim  oidv  i 

twice  a year  ?-That  difficulty  does  ocen?  certS  ta  fSf  i 

sitting  for  twelve  months,  and  many  of  them  probaWy-^tlio  oountvm.  of  t ““ent  board 

would  be  coiitiimed,  if  elected  by  the  people 

such  matters  as  the  general  superintendence  of  the  gaol  and  p'ubhc”; 

them  a court  of  appeal  from  the  road  sessions  and  frL  the  bold  rf  giKrdkr’*'  ® 

93.  Would  you  have  the  consideration  of  the  roads  come  hefm-o  „ T' 

particular  time  ? — Once  a month  I would  select  There;.  ri  ^^9,  S^^^'t^ttns  at  some 

Urn,  tbe  payment  of  the  contractor“t  a Law  J-T 

of  the  mode  adopted  of  paying  a contractor;  they  are  Sw  rirtnally  paffi  LiTv  0?*°'^"™“ 
because  the  assizes  are  held  at  imeaual  periods-  the  ^ ^ oiuy  once  a year, 

™ will  rarely  obtain  a certificate  VtSaltlea^^^  StTon  T' M 'V 
m point  of  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  presentments  are^aid  a°  the  end  If  therefore, 

have  been  granted.  That  create!  a great  increase  of  intSest  Se  It 
money,  and  must  charge  accordingly,  though  at  that  tim<^  tJ^ovg.  • ^ out  his 

the  crea  of  the  coufity  in  the  b\Jk  iTth^ 

treasurer  £1 1 6 as  interest,  in  addition  to  his  salaiw  at  tbe7SU?  ®:ave  our 

«„rs  me  olrurging  us  heavy  iuteresb  for 

94.  Is  tborc  auy  thing  else  you  think  it  desikue  to  suggest  2-?I  think  the  so  V . u 
mucluuerjof  apphcations  and  forms',  and  posting  them  whSh  exists  retd f ““Pl'yted 
a moiiopo  , ; no  one  except  those  initiated  in  th!  mystery  of  teadLVhm  cTiir 

to  succeed  m a presentment  for  road-maldno-  Tlmvf.  -bi  ^ inalang  could  ever  hope 
of  these  forms;  I have  made  out  a hit  Sv  /‘“'t  ““*'>9‘'  >‘<!m,  the  expense 

Snd  00  an  avorlge  threat  To  rapjl  LL  fTr  getSL  ““‘V  i “,d  I 

and  that  is  in  addition  to  all  other  “ToLesoifS^^^^  “ ’ 

costs  him  Id.,  the  filino-  it  costs  fid  - if  f iL  ? !i  ^ I county.  The  application 
file  it  himself,  but  if  filed  by  himself  it  is  moi-pr^lY  ^ grand  jimy;  he  may 

c£gcT“f  S“tlpr  ““7  « aZ: 

sarcr  quite  unnecessary ; the  bank  7ZiSohoroTT7  “®“  »f  treu- 

;■  fMO  a year  ; and  the  uTo.rof  offices  t ieTe,Z“  fZ’  ‘T 

be  a saving  of  £300  a year,  whose  duties  are  dLhirT,  ? A “d  derk  of  the  crown  would 
inotkr  point  is  the  snperrision  of X comtvTutevfir  t T-T’T  7 a®"®' 

m every  respect.  I could  not  p-Jvp  n ^ ^ ^ I’lt^^culous  charge 

~os;  wc  IiadannXi  „rl?lTatLfs  uTio  r X" ““™'ed  at  the  last 
yot  said  he  woidd  recomniLd^X  iTecXX  ““”‘7  S”' 

ban  the  cost  price  of  the  materials  ■ that  LnW  1 ’ * ’T  "'®“  V®*  i"  u*  a lower  rate 

»no  other  mode  of  accTu.XS  ii  ■ aZ  ,Xl,„ 

nnlyto  show  the  necessity  0/ time  ■ a niimlier  of  ^ decision  in  that  very  case  goes 

vwad , and  1 think  the  iiLrost  of  ihe  co  Xv  ^ 1 T”,  "P»”  ‘l-at 

too  low  In  n +•  county  u ould  be  best  served  by  reioctino-  offers  tbnt 

""  Of  fc  -atteXv  “1  X eeXaetr  the  wSc 

»"1  contractors  were  alloTcT  fT™  1 1,  v L “""‘P  d'jprj  if 

»"ld  he  hotter  to  comT  iX  t„  ,Xe  T ^ e"'™**  it 

« taken.  Another  point  is  tlTt  f the  ro“'l  v ' *™’  ‘™ders?have 

■ertaining  who  is  resLnsihie  ’ With  rein,  Xt  t"®”®  »f 

"Snardians  might  he  made  to  pay  for  Xelr  oVn  iiuLtoT^  ^ 

[ TAe  witness  withdrexo.'] 

1.  Whore  1 XivddeU,  sworn  and  examined. 

*?'w  . ° ® tto  P™*  of  Seagoe,  in  the  comity  of  »"■  «»'«« 

bat  IS  your  occupation  ?—I  am  a farmer,  and  keep  a shop  in  the  country  too 

3 K 
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3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — I think  I hold  about  seventy  acres, — betweea 
sixty  and  seventy  English  acres. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  that  part  of  the  country  improving  or  otherwise  ?— 1 1}^ 
it  is  rather  improving. 

5.  What  are  the  manures  you  generally  malce  use  of? — Animal  manures  and  lime,  wifi 
a compost  of  bog  and  lime  ; those  are  the  principal  manures  used. 

6.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — None, 

7.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district  ?— We  have  very  few  that  exceed 
eighty  acres.  The  principal  part  of  them,  1 think,  vary  from  about  three  to  fifteen.  • 

8.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  tilling,  and  what  are  the  usual  crops  grown  ? — The  small 
farms  are  mostly  tilled  by  the  spade  ; the  large  farms  with  horses,  principally ; and  the 
crops  that  we  grow  in  general  are  potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats,  and  some  httle  flax  and  barley. 

9.  What  proportion  of  your  farm  have  you  usually  under  grain  cultivation  ? — The  small 
farms  are  mostly  cropped  with  potatoes  and  wheat ; that  is,  the  very  small  farms,  from  three 
to  five  acres. 

10.  How  much  is  usually  under  potatoes,  and  how  much  usually  under  wheat  ? — Perhaps 
more  is  under  potatoes  ; and  then  they  take  wheat  off  the  potato  ground  next  year.  There 
may  be  one  acre  in  oats  in  a five-acre  farm,  some  in  clover,  and  sometimes  a rood  of  flax. 

11.  What  is  the  average  produce  of  wheat ; how  many  cwt.  per  acre  does  the  land  in 
your  neighbourhood  produce? — I think  the  average  produce  of  the  wheat  crop  would  he 
about  twelve  cwt.  to  the  English  acre. 

12.  What  quantity  of  oats  per  acre  ? — About  the  same  quantity.  Our  ground  does  not 

produce  very  weighty  crops.  ....  , . 

13.  Do  you  feed  any  cattle  in  the  house?— Tes;  house-feeding  is  rather  mcreasmg. 

14.  Do  you  cultivate  turnips  ? — Yes,  we  do ; turnip-feeding  is  coming  more  into  use  in 
the  last  few  years  past.  We  did  not  make  much  use  of  them  formerly. 

15.  How  is  the  rent  generally  fixed  in  that  part  of  the  country ; is  it  by  private  contract, 
or  proposal  from  the  occupier,  or  by  valuation  ?— Sometimes,  I suppose  I may  say,  by  valua- 
tion. The  method  wliich  is  followed  upon  Lord  Lurgan’s  estate  is  pretty  general  in  this 
quarter  of  the  country.  There  is  a valuator  of  the  land  appointed  by  the  landlord.  He 
values  the  estate,  and  they  have  the  value  in  tlie  office  ; and,  when  the  contract  is  to  be 
renewed,  the  price  is  put  on  the  land  according  to  the  valuation  of  the  valuator. 

16.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands  ?— I was  thinldng  about  2os.  the  English 
acre  Avould  be  about  the  rent.  There  is  a good  deal  of  land  in  the  country  that  is  quite 
beyond  that, — land  which  was  leased  in  the  time  of  the  wai'. 

17.  Are  there  many  of  those  leases  still  remaining  ? — A good  many.  There  are  a good 
many  near  where  I live,  where  they  pay  30s.  for  the  Enghsh  acre,  old  cun-eney,  and  rather 

18.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middlemen? — They 
hold  principally  under  the  proprietors.  We  have  not  many  middlemen  in  the  barony  of 
Oneilland  East. 

19.  Do  they  hold  generally  at  will  or  under  lease  ? — A good  many  of  them  hold  under 
lease,  and  a good  many  of  them  at  will. 

20.  What  effect  has  the  holding  under  lease  or  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants, 
or  upon  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — In  some  instairces,  the  difference  is  not  much 
in  tliis  district,  because,  in  a general  way,  they  have  not  been  removed.  They  are 
always  allowed  an  interest  in  the  farm,  let  them  have  that  interest  or  not.  Supposing  they 
were  going  to  remove  from  their  farm,  they  are  allowed  the  liberty  to  sell  their  tenant- 
right.  However,  I think  it  makes  a difference.  A tenancy-at-will  is  not  the  means  of 
encouraging  improvement  so  much  as  peiTnanoncy  of  tcnm'e  would  do. 

21.  Is  there  really  that  difference  found  in  the  country  generally,  or  is  it  your  otvu 
opinion  that  that  should  be  the  case  ? — I think  permanency  of  tcnui-e  would  cncomage 
improvements  in  this  country  more  than  the  holding  at  will. 

22.  Do  you  find  that  it  really  does  at  present  make  a difference,  or  is  it  your  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  make  a difference  ? — I think  it  does  make  a difference.  It  is  not  my  opinion 
without  having  sufficient  reason  for  forming  that  opinion.  The  pieople  in  genmi  are 
inclined  to  improve,  when  circumstances  will  admit,  and  that  is  another  thing.  Ihere  is 
an  uncertainty  attaching  to  their  improving  the  ground  when  they  have  no  lease. 

23.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  connected,  an 

whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid  ? — The  tenant-right  prevails  in  the  distnet,  an 
purchase-money  m always  paid  to  the  out-going  tenant.  . i x i 

24.  Is  the  value  of  it  increasing  or  decreasing  ? — I think  it  is  rather  decreasing,  u 
suppose  not  just  so  much  in  our  neighbourhood  as  it  is  in  other  places,  because  it  is  a man  - 
facturing  district,  and  our  farms  arc  small.  The  land  sells  higher  than  it  does  in  o 

parts  of  the  country,  whore  they  are  trusting  to  the  produce  of  the  land. 

25.  How  many  years’  rent  or  hoiv  much  an  acre  docs  it  generally  sell  for 
several  circumstances  connected  with  the  sale  of  ground  which  either  prove 

or  disadvantageous  ; hut  I think  that  land  about  us  would  bring  from  about  *10  o 
ovring  to  the  way  it  is  circumstanced  ; hut  the  rent  varies  generally.  . o t 1 tbat 

26.  Supposing  £10  to  be  the  sum,  what  rent  would  the  land  be  paying? — ^ 
is  paying  25s.  an  acre  might  sell  at  just  the  money  I have  stated,  supposing  it  iia 
cums'tanced  in  a general  kind  of  way  for  land  in  our  county.  The  farms  are  sm  , 
people  are  veiy  willing  to  enlarge  them,  in  order  to  make  their  interest  more  pe  die 
would  be  afraid,  if  the  fai-m  was  small,  that  some  change  might  come  that  mig 
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means  of  injuring  them,  and  they  would  rather  enlarge  them,  if  possible ; and  when  oppo- 
sition takes  place  in  the  purchase  of  a small  piece  of  ground,  in  that  way,  it  is  often  paid 
for  beyond  the  value. 

27.  Although  the  land  might  be  small,  so  long  as  they  paid  their  rent,  would  they  be 
disturbed? — No;  they  would  not  be  disturbed  under  Lord  Lui'gan,  or  any  person  who 
holds  under  him,  no  matter  how  small  the  farm,  unless  they  were  inclined  to  go  them- 
selves. 

28.  Would  they  be  disturbed  on  other  estates,  in  order  to  have  the  farm  joined  to  the 
next  one  ? — They  are  not  willing  to  use  much  force  in  this  district,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted 
with  it.  I believe  the  general  feeling  is  to  enlarge  the  farms ; but  they  do  not  wi^  to  use 
any  severe  means. 

29.  If  a tenant  has  much  improved  his  farm,  would  he  be  charged  an  increased  rent  by 
the  landlord  ? — The  way  they  hold  at  this  place  is  this  : supposing  I hold  a lease  under 
Lord  Lurgan,  taken  out  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  at  a moderate  rent,  when  the  lease  expires 
the  land,  of  course,  is  valued  by  Lord  Lurgan’s  valuator.  If  I have  it  in  a high  state  of 
improvement,  the  valuator  would  be  inclined  to  lay  the  greater  value  on  tlie  land  than  if  it 
had  been  neglected  and  not  improved.  In  that  case  it  might  make  a difference,  because  the 
more  it  is  improved,  when  it  is  valued,  those  improvements  might  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  valuator  knows  all  about  tlie  farm,  and  the  state  of  the  land ; he  looks  at  the 
state  ill  which  he  finds  it,  and  the  tenants  consider  that,  in  some  measure,  they  pay  for 
their  improvements. 

30.  Suppose  a man  improved  his  land,  by  fences  or  building  farm  offices,  and  had  no 
lease,  would  the  landlord  raise  his  rent  ? — I think  not.  The  landlord  could  not  do  it ; he 
would  not  take  any  advantage  of  that  kind,  unless  something  of  a very  particular  nature 
happened,  wliich  caused  Jiim  to  re-value  his  property,  or  caused  him  to  make  a fresh  bar- 
gain with  his  tenant-at-will ; but  I do  not  know  any  thing  of  that  kind.  I do  not  know  of  any 
valuations  ever  made  on  Lord  Lurgan’s  property,  on  account  of  any  improvement  made  by  a 
tenant  who  held  at  will;  if  he  got  a lease  twenty  years  ago,  and  made  great  improvements 
upon  the  land,  I do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  additional  rent  charged  in  consequence. 

31.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  class,  do  you  find  that  the  fanners  are 
getting  richer  or  less  rich  in  tlie  world  ?— Before  I answer  that  question,  I would  wish  to 
make  a few  remarks  with  respect  to  some  of  the  first  questions.  The  population  of  the 
district  I am  connected  with  is  principally  composed  of  small  weavers,  and  it  affords  oppor- 
tunities for  extensive  improvements,  by  manm-ing,  draining,  &c.  The  land  in  our  district 
is  considered  rather  in  a poor  state  ; but  it  is  not  for  want  of  an  inclination  in  the  people 
to  improve  it  in  eveiy  way  they  can,  but  on  account  of  the  want  of  means.  There  is  room, 

I think,  for  a very  particular  improvement,  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  by  lowering  Lough 
Neagh.  We  have  many  hundred  acres  connected  with  our  portion  of  the  country,  lying  iu 
a poor  wet  state,  which  cannot  be  cultivated  at  all ; and  if  Lough  Neagh  was  draiued,  they 
could  ho  cultivated,  and  that  would  he  a great  means  of  increasing  labour,  and  improving 
the  value  of  the  land.  There  are  a great  many  small  farms  in  our  part  of  the  country ; and, 
as  it  respects  grain  crops,  there  is  veiy  little  difference  in  the  quantity  sown  in  our  country 
for  mauy  years  past;  but  the  people  are  inclined  to  sow  more  grasses  at  present.  There 
is  a question  asked  respecting  the  government  valuation  of  the  land.  I took  the  barony  of 
Oneiiland  East,  and  I selected  twelve  townlands ; and  taldng  the  average  of  the  twelve 
townlaiids,  it  appears  to  be  li.«.  lO^d.  per  acre. 

32.  What  do  you  think  those  townlands  would  set  for  ? — I do  not  know,  indeed ; I think 
it  is  just  the  qu^ty  of  land  where  the  spade  would  he  used. 

_ 33.  Are  they  let  at  25s.  an  acre  '? — Yes,  and  some  few  at  35s.  an  acre.  The  way  I do  it 
18  tlus : there  are  sixty  townlands  in  the  barony,  and  I take  them  all,  and  then  add  the  acres 
together,  and  divide  the_  valuation  over  them  ; and  I think  it  came  to  what  I have  stated, 
ii  I am  correct.  There  is  a question  asked  respecting  the  way  the  rent  is  paid,  or  when  it 
IS  demanded : I should  say  that  the  rent  is  generally  demanded  between  one  and  two  years 
alter  the  year’s  rent  becomes  due  ; it  is  paid  yearly,  and  it  is  paid  in  cash.  With  respect  to 
the  small  farmers,  I think  they  are  2)rincipally  dependent  upon  the  loan  funds. 

think  that  a good  system  for  them  ? — I think  it  docs  some  of  them  good;  hut  I 
think  it  does  a great  many  more  of  them  harm.  The  interest  is  not  out  of  the  way ; but  it 
IS  attended  with  so  much  loss  of  time  and  expense  running  after  the  money,  that  it  does  harm 
in  that  way,  and  when  they  get  the  money  into  their  hands,  I think,  though  it  may  do  them 
^ood  ni  the  use  of  it,  it  does  them  harm  aftenvards.  There  is  also  a question  as  to  the  way 
in  wincli  rent  is  recovered.  The  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent,  in  this  place,  is  by  ejcct- 
ment  process  ; andj  think  that  is  a practice  which  should  be  given  up.  It  is  a very  great 
raship  to  pay  35s.  or  40s.  costs,  when  the  rent  is  not  more  than  £3  or  £4,  and  when  it 
ay  not  be  due  more  than  three  or  four  mouths,  and  when,  I suppose,  the  civil  bill  process 
ouici  answer  the  same  end,  and  be  a very  small  expense,  compared  to  the  ejectment  jii-o- 
ess.  One  would  be  about  7s.,  and  the  other  from  35s.  to  4(is.  With  respect  to  arreara  of 
naif  ^ the  arrears  always  stand  against  the  tenant  till  they  are 

nk  11  given  for  the  gale.  There  are  no  receipts  given  on  account  in  this 

principally  held  under  the  proprietors.  I do  not  think  that  we 
frfiTn  Middlemen  in  this  portion  of  the  country ; but  so  far  as  I have  any  information 
than  concerned.  I understand  they  are  in  the  habit  of  letting  their  lands  higher 

leases  ® Those  leases  that  were  formerly  given,  I thinlc,  were  mostly  hfe- 

Mv  l.Dchcve  some  for  years  and  lives.  Permanent  improvements  are  tiic  next  thing, 
y pimon  is  that  permanent  tenancy  gives  great  facilities  to  improvements.  There  is  a 
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•iriyd  MaTch.  1844.  quesstion  as  to  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right,  or  good-will,  and  whether  it  prevails  in  this  li' 
— — trict.  I should  say  it  does.  The  consolidation  of  farms  is  not  carried  out  to  any  er  t 

Mr  Geor  e Ruddell  gave  rise  to  it  was  the  wish  to  increase  the  £l 0 franchise.  The^i^a^^ 

r.  eorge  u e . accomplish  the  consolidation  is  by  allowing  a person  who  sells  to 

feir  remuneration,  if  possible,  from  the  largest  holder  of  land  adjoining  that  farm  • and 
making  these  changes,  nothing  very  paiiicular  occurs.  There  is  a question  as  to  the  suK 
dividing  of  farms.  That  is  not  so  much  practised  now  as  formerly ; but,  where  it  is  don 
poverty  is  often  the  cause,  or  a father  making  a division  of  his  property  with  his  child’ 
should  he  marry,  or  amongst  his  family,  at  his  death.  JIany  of  the  large  farmers  are  con' 
siderably  embarrassed.  The  small  fanners,  who  live  by  fanning  alone,  are  worse  off'  and 
it  may  be  said  of  the  labourers,  generally,  that  their  state  is  very  distressing.  ’ 

35.  Have  the  farmers,  generaQy,  sufficient  capital  for  their  farms  ? — Indeed,  I think  a 

great  many  of  them  have  not.  ’ 

36.  Is  the  rent  of  the  small  tenants  liigher  than  that  of  the  large  ? I do  not  know  that 

in  ray  ])art  there  is  any  differeiice. 

37.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  the  county  cess  ? — I think  considerable  savin? 
might  be  effected  in  the  county  charges,  if  the  subject  was  properly  taken  up  by  a person 
competent  for  the  work,  by  doing  away  with  the  office  of  treasurer,  or  maldng  some  changes 
in  the  offices  of  the  clerk  of  the  crown  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  I understand  tlie  two 
offices  can  be  or  are  held  by  one  person  in  this  county,  and  I think  that  one  mio-ht  do  the 
duty  of  the  two  for  one  salary.  The  business  of  the  road  ins2)ector,  or  county  suiTevor 
might  bo  done  at  much  less  expense;  and  the  dispensary  might  be  given  up,  as  there  is 
provision  made  by  the  poor  law,  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  destitute  generallv 
With  regard  to  the  collection  of  the  county  cess,  it  has  been  formerly  collected  twice- 
once  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I tliink  it  would  bo  better,  if  possible,  to  limit  it  to 
once  ; and  let  that  be  about  the  month  of  September  or  October.  If  the  county  cess  and 
poor-rate  could  be  put  into  one  cess,  and  collected  after  harvest,  it  would  be  paid  better 
for  the  people. 

38.  Ilavo  you  any  suggestions  to  make  ? — There  is  very  little  more  than  I have  told  you 
as  to  the  county  cess.  From  any  thing  I know  of  the  state  of  the  country,  nothing  -w-ould  be 
so  satisfactory  to  the  people,  or  work  so  well,  as  encouraging  improvement,  and  letting 
the  land  at  a fair  value,  aud  for  a proper  tenure. 

39.  What  do  you  consider  a proper  tenure  ? — I would  not  take  upon  me  to  say  any  thing 
upon  that  subject ; but  if  there  was  such  a tenm-e  as  would  encourage  improvement,  and 
secure  the  iiitorost  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  that  is  a thing  which  would  work  best  in  this 
couiitry,  and  every  other  country.  I think  the  two  interests  ai-e  so  combined,  that  what 
docs  not  work  well  for  one  will  not  work  well  for  another. 

40.  In  your  opinion,  is  a twenty-one  years’  lease  sufficient  to  encoui-age  improvements 
upon  the  land  in  a farming  district  ? — It  is  not  enough  to  secure  tlie  iiiterest  that  a person 
would  wish  to  have,  to  encourage  him  to  improve  lands  for  the  time  to  come ; but  it  would 
do  to  secure  bis  interest  as  to  what  he  has  done  in  times  past.  For  the  way  in  which  land 
was  taken  in  this  country,  as  far  as  I remember,  was  tliis : it  was  rented  and  held  under  a 
lease  for  three  lives,  or  perhaps  it  was  taken  at  mil ; a great  deal  of  the  land  was  in  a rough 
state,  altogether  unfit  for  cultivation,  covered  over  with  bushes  and  brambles,  and  nearly 
like  the  pavement.  It  had  to  be  gone  over  with  a spade,  and  cleared,  at  a cost,  to  the  person 
who  was  doing  it,  of  £l0  or  £15  an  acre.  He  had  to  begin  and  raise  a building  for  his  own 
accommodation  upon  the  2>roperty  (and  there  are  many  men  in  this  country  who  e.xpended 
upon  improving  the  land,  and  clearing  the  ground,  and  putting  up  buildings,  from  £l5 
to  £20  an  acre);  and  all  he  would  desire  would  be  to  bo  able  to  hold  the  land  at  a 
fair  rent,  and  not  be  charged,  by  the  valuator  coining  upon  the  lands  when  the  lease  is  to 
be  renewed,  an  additional  price  for  the  land,  in  consequence  of  the  improved  state  he  has 
got  it  into. 

41.  How  many  years  would  repay  a man  for  that  labour? — I do  not  know  that  that  would 
bo  a fair  view  to  take  of  it ; because  if  he  left  the  land  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  took 
it,  it  ■would  not  be  worth  a groat  deal  more  than  it  was  tlien.  But  the  person  who  took  it 
improved  it,  or  some  other  porton  before  him ; and  the  pereon  who  holds  it  now  took  it  from 
that  man,  and  gave  him  the  purchase-money,  sometimes  £l5  an  acre,  and  he  would  expect 
a remuneration  for  the  money  he  had  expended  in  improving  it,  or  paid  to  him  who  had. 

42.  Would  you  not  allow  the  landlord  to  raise  the  rent  where  the  tenant  had  improved?-— 

I would  admit  of  his  raising  the  rent  in  proportion  to  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  increased  price  of  victualling,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  the  object  is,  that  those 
who  live^  by  farming  should  he  able  to  live  on  the  profits  arising  from  farming  ; and  I am 
quite  satisfied  in  my  mind  that  any  man  who  has  to  live  upon  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of 
ground,  and  support  his  family,  and  has  nothing  to  trust  to  but  that,  could  not  afford  to 
pay  more  than  20.f.,  at  the  outside,  for  an  English  acre,  admitting  the  land  to  be  in  the 
state  it  is  now.  It  is  well  known  to  any  person  who  takes  the  average  value  of  the  produce 
and  the  taxes  which  arc  taken  out  of  an  acre  of  land,  that  there  would  be  a very  sinml  profit 
over  aud  above,  not  above  £l  an  acre  to  the  tenant.  If  a man  had  a farm  of  100  acres, 
and  had  capital  to  manage  it,  he  would  have  a better  opportunity ; but  the  farms  in  tlus 
country  are  not  largo.  I do  think,  in  a general  way,  that  the  landlords  are  deriving  the 
greatest  advantage  from  the  improvements  made  upon  the  land.  I do  not  think  they  could 
expect  more  from  the  lands,  in  a general  way,  than  they  are  getting  at  present. 

[ The  witness  tvithdreioi] 
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Belfast,  Monday,  25tu  March,  1844. 

The  Tery  Rev.  Dean  James  Stannus,  and  William  Greyg,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 [Tt)  Dean  Stamms.'] — Where  do  you  reside  ? — Lisburn. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Agent  to  the  JIarquess  of  Hei-tford. 

3.  [To  Mr.  Grcyy.'] — do  you  reside  ? — Near  Lisburn. 

4.  What  is  your  occupation? — I am  a magistrate  of  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Doum. 

5.  WJiat  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — {^Deuu  S/aHnus.] — I am  acquainted  with  a district  of,  perhaps,  about  .'•0,000 
acres,  66,000  acres  of  wliich  are  Lord  Hertford’s  estate,  comprising  the  barony  of  Upper 

llassereene,  and  jjart  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Belfast  in  the  county  of  Antrim part  of 

the  baronies  of  Castlereagh  and  Lower  Iveagh  in  the  county  Down,  consisting  of  about  140 
townlands  altogether. 

6.  Is  it  a very  populous  district? — The  population  upon  the  66,000  acres  amounts  to 
about  50,000,  between  that  and  51,000,  judging  from  the  last  census. 

7.  Wliat  is  the  description  of  the  population  ? — They  are  both  a farming  and  manufac- 
turing population. 

8.  In  wliat  land  of  manufacture  are  they  engaged  ? — The  linen  and  cotton  manufactures  ; 
I do  not  know  that  tliere  is  any  other  manufactm-e  carried  on,  except  in  some  individual 
cases.  [Mr.  GreyyT] — 1 believe  there  is  nothing  else. 

9.  Does  that  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments ? — Certainly,  in  the  way  of  draining.  The  mountains  in  that  part  of  the  country  are 
particularly  wet  (every  part  of  them,  in  fact) ; they  differ  from  the  mountains  in  many  other 
pai'ts  of  Ireland,  which  are  comparatively  of  a dry  and  gravelly  soil ; here  the  sub-stratum 
is  a stiff,  retentive  clay  ; the  sod  is  good,  but  the  climate  is  injured  by  its  continual  wet 
state ; tliere  has  been  found  considerable  improvement  in  the  little  draining  wliich  has  been 
done,  though  in  a very  unsatisfactory  wmy. 

10.  Do  you  mean  that  there  have  been  improvements  in  the  present  state  of  cultivation, 
or  that  there  are  large  districts  which  might  be  brought  into  cultivation  ? — Drainage  would 
improve  tlie  produce  of  the  land,  and  improve  the  surface  of  the  country,  but  thei-e  is  not 
any  waste  land  in  the  country  ; there  is  not  an  acre  in  Lord  Hertford’s  estate  which  is  not 
let  by  the  acre.  There  is  a great  quantity  of  turbary  wliich  cannot  be  got  at  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  a system  of  drainage,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  land  which  cannot  be 
sufficiently  drained  in  consequence  of  the  high  level  of  Lough  Neagh  in  the  winter. 

11.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  and  in  what  particulars? — It  is  improving  in 
every  respect ; there  is  improvement  hi  the  rotation  of  crops  and  the  green  crops  which 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years — to  a smaller  extent  than  could  be  wished,  certainly,  but 
I never  knew  any  one  object  upon  which  the  tenantry  were  so  united  as  the  necessity  of 
having  the  lauds  drained  ; they  all  agree  upon  the  necessity  of  it. 

12.  What  are  the  manures  which  are  generally  used  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any 
manure  used  upon  the  estate  except  the  farm-yard  manure  ; and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  bogs,  they  draw  up  some  of  the  bog  stuff  to  mix  upon  the  headlands  ; and  they  used 
lime  in  a considerable  quantity,  but  that  has  fallen  into  much  less  use  latterly  ; they  have 
found  out  that  the  lands  must  be  drained  before  they  can  use  lime  with  effect ; they  are 
satisfied  that  lime  does  not  do  unless  the  land  is  thoroughly  drained. 

13.  Are  there  any  farmmg  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — We  have 
lately  established  a farming  society  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  is  just  in  its  infancy  ; there 
is  an  agricultural  school,  established  by  the  Society  of  Friends  a few  years  ago,  which  is 
going  on  very  well,  but  it  is  confined  cliiefly  to  their  own  society. 

14.  Is  the  country  in  tillage  generally  or  in  gracing  farms? — It  is  in  tillage,  except  the 

mountain  parts;  tliere  are  considerable  tracts  of  bad  grazing,  all  which  can  be  much 
unproved,  and  I expect  will  in  a very  few  years ; in  fact,  they  are  improving  ; 1 drained  one 
piece  of  mountain  this  winter  myself,  to  the  extent  of  about  tbii*ty  acres  lying  together,  to 
see  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  worst  iiart  of  the  mountain,  and  it  is  quite  dry  tin's 
moment.  , 

lo.  What  was  the  cost  of  that  draining? — It  was  done  with  sods,  under  the  advice  of  a 
Scotchman  we  had  for  tlie  pui-pose  ; he  foimd  that  the  sods  were  so  fit  for  the  purpose,  that 
he  made  use  of  tiioni,  and  very  effectually,  as  far  as  w’e  can  see  ; it  cost  about  £3  or  £3  1 Os. 
an  acre,  and  it  ivas  done  out  of  the  arreare  of  rent,  by  such  tenants  as  chose  to  come  to 
work  at  it,  who  w-ere  paid  labourers’  wages,  or  allowed  to  them  in  their  rents. 

16.  What  proportion  of  the  expense  was  given  by  the  landlord,  and  what  proportion  by 

e tenant  ? — This  land  was  in  the  landlord’s  possession ; the  tenants  are  allowed  50^.  an 
acre  on  the  supposition  that  they  have  stones  upon  theix-  land,  and  horses  to  draw  them  ; 
or  this  50,9.  given,  tliey  pay  five  per  cent.,  and  the  principal  is  not  looked  for  again. 

7.  Is  that  the  general  rule  upon  the  estate  ? — I have  offered  it  myself  generally ; I do 
0 expect  that  very  opulent  people  will  look  for  it,  hut  it  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
^ good  many  ; how  long  Lorcl  Hertford  will  continue  it  I do  not  know  ; five  per  cent,  is 
P oposed  to  be  taken,  but  in  the  mountainous  parts,  they  are  charged  four  per  cent,  in  some 
ffit.r  t according  to  circumstances.  Many  have  an  objection,  not- 
free  ® principal  being  given,  to  pay  the  per  centage,  and  I let  them  have  money, 

ort,v.  ^'^f®rest,  for  a couple  of  years,  in  some  few  cases,  at  their  own  request;  strange  to  say, 
some  prefer  this,  and  to  pay  back  the  principal. 

Iw  ° 1 manner  is  the  rent  in  general  fixed  in  the  district ; is  it  by  private  contract, 
y proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? — By  valuation. 
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■irith  March,  1844.  19.  By  what  class  of  persons  is  the  valuation  usually  made  ? — By  the  surveyor  of  the 

estate. 

20.  Is  it  a gross  sum  which  is  fixed,  or  an  acreable  one  ? — An  acrcahle  one. 

V.  R.  Dean^Stannus,  21.  In  making  Up  that  acreable  rent,  is  there  any  sum  put  upon  the  county  roads  which 
William  Sffg-,  esq.  through  the  farm  ?— Yes,  always,  I believe.  But  if  there  is  a great  quantity  of  roads 
it  is  always  taken  into  consideration  in  the  valuation.  ’ 

22.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands  of  different  qualities  ? 

There  are  so  many  different  qualities,  it  is  difficult  to  say  the  average  of  different  qualities 
The  average  letting  rent  of  the  very  best  land,  I speak  of  very  good  land,  may  be  25s  • 
that  is  the  higlaest,  I may  say.  There  may  be  some  instances  where  it  is  27a.,  or  more 
where  lands  have  been  taken  formerly  by  proposal,  but  they  are  not  let  at  that  rate ; I think 
I am  rather  above  the  amount.  The  poorest  mountain  lands  are  let  as  low  as  3a.  an  acre  - 
there  are  some  let  as  low  as  that.  [_Mr.  Greijg^ — The  medium  quality  of  land  in  cultivation 
is  let  at  about  15a. 

23.  The  land  which  lets  for  25s.  is  land  adapted  for  wheat  cultivation  ? — Yes,  such  land 
as  is  about  Mr.  Brownlow’s  property. 

24.  The  best  wheat  land  ? — Yes,  some  of  the  best  wheat  land  ; it  is  some  of  the  finest 
land  in  the  county. 

25.  Have  you  ascertained  what  proportion  the  rent  bears  to  the  poor  law  and  government 
valuations  ? — The  government  valuation  appears,  on  an  average,  between  a fifth  or  a sixth 
lower  than  the  poor  law  valuation  ; and  the  latter  rather  under  the  rent  and  rent-charge, 
taken  together. 

26.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  been  made  with  considerable  cai-e  ? — It  has  indeed ; hut 
tne  poor  law  valuator,  in  many  instances,  was  obliged  to  appear  at  the  office,  and  look  at 
our  valuation  ; and  in  many  cases  Lord  Hertford’s  valuation  was  under  liis. 

27.  Are  there  many  old  leases  upon  the  estate  ? — Very  few. 

28.  To  what  extent  should  you  calculate  ? — I should  say  between  two  and  three  hundred 
acres  out  of  66,000  acres — a very  small  portion. 

29.  Within  what  period  has  the  remainder  of  the  estate  been  let  ? — Perhaps  one-thii-d  of 
it  about  1795  or  1797  ; all  the  rest  of  it-since  that. 

30.  Has  much  of  it  been  let  in  the  last  ten  yeai-s  ? — Yes,  witliin  tlie  last  twenty  years  a 
great  deal. 

31.  About  what  proportion  of  the  estate  should  you  say  consists  not  of  what  you  call 
first  rate  quality  of  land  ? — I would  say  about  one-tlrird  of  it.  There  is  not,  I believe, 
more  than  15,000  or  16,000  acres  of  mountain,  and  about  15,000  acres  of  land  of  aniedium 
quality.  \_Dean  Stunnus.'\ — It  may  he  divided  mto  four  parts ; one  part  at  25.?.  an  acre, 
another  part  at  12x.  &d.,  another  part  at  6^.  Cc7.,  and  a part  at  18^.  [Mr.  Gregg7\ — I tbinlr 
the  part  stated  at  12s.  6rf.  would  come  nearer  15s. 

32.  Youmcan  an  equal  part  of  each  ? — [Duan  Stnnnus^ — ^lt’’es. 

33.  How  soon  after  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — The  rents  are  received 
yearly,  and  are  due  the  first  of  November.  The  best  tenants  pay  their  rents  about  Christmas, 
and  so  on  to  the  spring,  and  all  through  the  year.  The  greater  portion  of  the  tenants  do 
not  pay  up  till  September,  or  the  October  following. 

34.  Is  there  any  system  upon  the  estate  of  paying  rent  by  hills? — No,  not  now;  they 
have  done  so,  hut  I found  it  a had  system.  [Mr.  Gregg^ — A bill  is  taken  occasionally,  but 
the  tenant  is  only  charged  what  the  bankers  charge.  There  is  no  charge  put  upon  it  by 
the  agent. 

35.  Has  that  practice  ceased  ? — [Dean  Sfannus.'] — Yes,  except  in  a few  individual  cases. 
If  a tenant  asks  me  to  put  my  najne  upon  a hill,  I do  it  occasionally,  in  a private  way,  for  lus 
accommodation,  but  it  is  not  any  ])art  of  the  office  busmess  at  all. 

36.  Docs  the  tenant  depend  for  the  payment  of  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers, 
and  what  is  the  interest  usually  charged  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  that  they  do  depend  to  some 
extent  U])oii  local  usurers ; and  though  the  interest  is  but  six  per  cent.,  they  often  make 
bad  bargains  for  cattle,  and  for  meal,  for  which  they  arc  obliged  to  give  a liigh  price,  as  well 
as  good  security,  and  they  then  soil  it  again  at  a low  price.  Vaiuous  cases  of  that  kind  have 
come  before  mo  when  the  tenant  came  to  pay  his  rent. 

37.  Is  that  practice  prevalent  ? — To  a certain  extent  I have  known  it  practised.  [Mr 
Gregg.'] — In  some  cases,  where  a man  is  not  able  to  make  uj)  his  rent,  and  has  to  hon'ow 
a certain  sunr  of  money,  he  goes  to  such  persons,  who  sell  him  a quantity  of  meal,  or 
other  farming  produce,  which  he  is  obliged  to  sell  at  twenty  or  thii-ty  per  cent,  under 
what  he  agreed  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  not  a solitary  case,  there  arc  many  of  them.  [Dean 
Stannus.] — And  where  the  tenant-right  is  valuable,  they  have  great  facilities  for  borrowing 
money. 

38.  Have  you  taken  any  means  to  prevent  the  tenants  borrowing  money  from  usui-ers  ? 
[Mr.  Gregg.] — Only  by  discountenancing  it  as  far  as  can  be  ; if  we  were  to  make  advances 
to  them,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  keep  the  accounts.  I have  an  opportunity,  now_  and 

See  Mr.  Galweijs  to  “'to  tho  cascs  that  come  before  me  as  seneschal  of  the  manor,  and  invariably 

Evidence.  the  jury  reduce  the  sum  where  they  find  that  tliis  usurious  interest  has  been  charged  in  the 
4^.y  way  I have  stated. 

39.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  same  course  is  pursued  at  the  quarter  sessions?—! 

should  tliink  less  so  ; I have  found,  whore  a jury  in  tho  manor  court  laid  a heavy  hand  upon 
plaintiffs,  they  went  to  the  quarter  sessions,  and  there  proceeded  against  the  defendants, 
because  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  not  known.  -i 

40.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — [Dean  Stanms.] 

f. 
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—Ry  ejectment,  usually ; and  sometimes  we  distrain,  but  seldom,  because  we  cannot  get 
buyers  often. 

41.  When  you  state  that  rent  is  recovered  by  ejectment,  do  you  mean  that  a notice  of 
ejectment  is  served,  and  that  the  parties  settle  it  afterwards  ? — Yes;  a great  number  of 
these  processes,  upon  the  face  of  them,  appear  to  be  to  put  out  tenants-at-wiU,  but  they 
are  all  for  the  recovery  of  rent ; and  there  is  no  instance  of  a tenant  being  put  out,  except 
for  non-payment ; Lord  Hertford’s  direction  was,  to  let  the  small  tenants  ah.  remain,  but  not 
to  let  them  subdivide  faither. 

42.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — It  cannot  be  one  of 
very  long  standing  ; we  have  some  of  throe  or  foui-  years,  but  the  tenant-right  is  so  valuable 
it  would'”cover  eight  or  ten  years. 

43.  Are  receipts  of  rent  given  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — For  a particular 
gale,  when  we  receive  a year’s  rent. 

44.  When  the  arrear  is  of  three  or  four  years’  standing,  do  you  expect  liim  to  dispose  of 
his  tenant-right  ? — Yes  ; or  to  settle  the  rent  in  some  other  way  : he  may  get  some  one  to 
lend  liim  the  money  to  pay  it. 

45.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middlemen? — 
Under  the  proprietor. 

46.  Are  there  any  estates  in  your  neighbom-hood  held  under  the  courts  ? — No.  not  one  ; 
we  have  no  middlemen  ; there  may  be  one  or  two  estates  in  the  hands  of  executors.  [Mr. 
Qngij^ — There  is  one  fann  held  under  the  courts.  [Dean  IStannus.^ — Yes  ; in  the  case  of 
minors  I believe  there  are  two. 

47.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — I think  the  majority  are  at  will ; 
they  are  pretty  equally  divided. 

48.  WJien  there  are  leases  gr-anted,  for  what  terms  are  they  usually  granted? — Three 
hres  now  ; formerly  they  used  to  be  for  one  life  and  twenty-one  years,  but  the  late  lord 
had  not  the  power  of  granting  leases  for  years  and  lives  ; and  the  present  lord  is  in  the 
same  situation  in  that  respect. 

49.  What  is  the  custom  of  the  estate  as  to  fining  down  leases  ? — Lord  Hertford  having 
desired,  that  in  cases  of  granting  leases,  one-fourth  of  the  rent  sliould  be  fined  down, 
opportunity  is  taken  of  requiring  the  fines  in  the  cases  of  leases  being  demanded,  but  no 
tenant  holding  at  will  is  called  upon  to  produce  money  to  fine  down  his  rent. 

50.  What  is  the  course  pmsued  in  cases  of  sales  by  tenants  holding  from  year  to  year  ? — 
Having  got  permission  to  sell,  they  brmg  forward  the  arrears  and  the  fine  for  one-fourth 
of  the  fixed  rent  before  getting  a lease. 

51.  What  has  been  the  eifect  generally  upon  the  tenantry  of  that  system  of  fining  down 
one-fourtli  of  the  rent  when  they  get  leases,  or  when  they  come  in  under  a purchase  at 
mil  ?— I think  it  has  the  best  effect  for  the  purcliaser ; but  I am  free  to  confess,  that  the 
seller,  generally,  gets  less  money ; the  question  is,  what  is  just  to  both  the  landlord  and 
tenant ; there  are  many  instances  of  tenants  selling  the  tenant-right  of  lands  on  which  they 
had  not  spent  a shilling. 

52.  Upon  what  principle  is  one-fourth  of  the  rent  fixed  ? — Upon  the  principle  of  allow- 
ing the  purchaser  six  per  cent,  for  his  money ; it  was  calculated  by  one  of  the  first  calcu- 
lators in  London,  Mr.  Morgan,  of  the  Equitable  ; he  calculated  it  at  £6  Gs. ; he  said  there 
was  only  6s.  difference  between  the  value  of  a lease  of  three  lives,  and  a perpetuity. 
Lord  Hertford  finding  tliat  would  not  satisfy  the  tenants,  he  desired  they  should  have 
£6  10s.,  which  is  4s.  per  cent,  more  than  Mr.  Morgan’s  calculation,  though  made  at  six  per 
cent,  as  the  value  of  money. 

5‘3.  Has  the  system  of  taldng  out  leases,  under  these  conditions,  been  largely  adopted 
on  tlie  estate  ? — Every  man  who  had  money  took  advantage  of  it ; but,  I suppose,  that  the 
whole  araomit  of  the  fines  since  this  an-angement,  which  commenced  in  1823,  has  asnounted 
to  little  more  than  the  rental  for  one  year  ; a further  effect  of  this  system  has  been,  tliat 
where  a tenant  would  have  sold  his  toiiant-right  of  a farm  held  at  20s.  an  acre,  for  £l0  an 
acre,  he  wOl  now  sell  it  for  about  £12  or  £13,  allowing*the  fine  to  come  out  of  it,  by  which 
tile  purcliaser  holds  at  I5s.,  instead  of  20s.,  havmg  a very  good  lease. 

54.  Is  any  valuation  placed  upon  houses  in  these  calcuations  ? — No  ; but  ■when  a man 
comes  to  buy  a farm  from  his  neighbour,  he  gives  to  the  tenant  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  lioi^es  upon  it ; but  in  tlie  case  I speak  of  there  vvere  no  houses.  [Mr.  Grc<i(/.~\ — 
I sliall  mention  a case  in  point,  which  occurred  last  week  ; a farmer  told  me  liimself  ‘that 
he  sold  his  fiinn,  of  fourteen  acres,  eight  of  the  fourteen  acres  being  held  at  will,  for  £205  ; 
the  person  who  purchased  his  farm  will  be  obliged  to  take  a lease  of  tlic  eight  acres,  and 
to  pay  a proportional  fine  for  one-fourth  of  the  rent. 

55.  In  ad(fftion  to  the  sura  he  paid  for  the  tenant-light  ? — Yes. 

56.  Wliat  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  tenant-right  upon  the  tenantry 
of  the  estate  ? — [Dean  Stamms.'] — I should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  interfered  with  much  ; 
I should  wish  to  see  it  upheld  upon  tlio  estate  of  Lord  Hertford,  as  it  always  has  been  ; and 
it  is  tliat  wliicli  has  kept  up  the  properties  in  the  north  over  the  properties  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland  ; it  is  a security  for  the  rent  in  the  first  instance,  and  reconciles  the  tenant  to 
much  of  what  are  called  grievances  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

57.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  in  many  instances  carried  to  excess  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is  certainly 

to  an  excess  upon  lands  where  there  has  not  been  any  improvement,  and  for  which 
they  ha,ve  often  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  ; in  other  cases,  if  you  go  into  a minute  calcu- 
u expended,  they  are  not  more  tlian  paid  for  their  expenditure. 

58.  Have  many  instances  come  within  your  knowledge  of  the  tenant-right  being  sold  for 

\ 
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a considerable  sum  per  acre,  in  the  cases  of  farms  upon  which  no  improvements  had  R 
made  ? — Yes.  many  instances  of  farms  unimproved  or  in  bad  condition  selling  at  a 
high  rate.  ° * 

o9.  Wliat  should  you  say  is  the  general  amount  given  for  the  pm-chase  of  the  tpn 
right  upon  first  class  land  ?— About  ten  years’  rent.  wnant- 

60.  Is  it  pretty  much  the  same  with  reference  to  inferior  land  ? — I think  the  better  1 i 
produce  the  highest  tenant-right.  {Mr.  Grcpp.]—SmaU  farms  produce  the  highest  tenTn? 


61.  What  are  the  covenants  usually  inserted  in  the  leases? — {Dtan  .9fajm7«.1__The  us  i 
covenants  are  for  non-alienation  ; to  build  certain  houses ; to  make  ditches ; and  to  ♦ 
trees ; some  of  which  arc  seldom  enforced.  The  non-alienation  clause  without  cons,,  * 
enforced.  is 


62.  Have  you  ever  had  to  take  any  proceedings  at  law  to  enforce  any  of  these  covenants?-. 

No  ; I do  not  know  that  I have  ever  had  occasion  to  resort  to  legal  proceediiio's.  If  thev 
sell  without  pennission,_  they  are  subject  to  an  increase  of  one-fifth  of  the  rent  - and  w 
have  cliarged  them  the  increased  rent  for  a year  or  two.  ’ 

63.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  w’hich  is  adopted  upon  the  condition  of  the  ten 

ants  and  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I think  the  improvements  on  farms  held  at  •will 
are  sometimes  very  nearly  as  great  as  when  they  hold  upon  lease  ; although  I have  observed 
that,  wlierc  a man  has  fined  down  his  land,  knowing  that  he  had  sunk  a certain  sum  for  it  he 
has  generally  improved  very  much.  ’ 

64.  In  case  the  lives  dropped  after  a man  had  fined  down  the  rent,  having  purchased  the 
land,  would  he  be  obliged  to  fine  again  and  take  out  another  lease?— No;  it  is  quite  optional 
There  was  a tenant  who,  under  such  cii-cumstances,  chose  to  have  a new  lease  and  Lord 
Hertford  forgave  half  the  fine. 

65.  If  a life  drops  and  a man  does  not  take  out  a lease,  under  what  rent  is  he  to  remain?— 
That  comes  under  the  same  regulations  as  all  the  others.  The  supposition  is,  that  he  had 
lOv,  of  the  £6  10.?.  for  insurance,  and  then  had  six  per  cent,  interest  clear;  hut  the  tenant 
before  alluded  to  neglected  to  insure  the  three  lives. 

Raised  on  the  expiration  of  a lease,  unless  the  fine  is  paid 
again  — Yes.  The  sufjposition  is,  that  tliey  get  the  money  to  fine  again  from  the  1 Os  bv 
insurance.  ^ 


67.  With  respect  to  tlie  consolidation  of  fanns,  has  tliat  been  carried  to  any  great  extent 
upon  the  estate  witli  wliich  you  are  connected  ?— Not  to  any  great  extent.  When  a tenant- 
right  IS  for  sale,  we  offer  it  to  the  neighboui-ing  tenant ; he  is  not  forced  to  buy  it  ■ if  he 

docs  not,  wc  let  another  person  have  it. 

68.  Do  you  take  any,  and  what  means,  to  prevent  subletting  or  subdividing  ?— They  do 
not  attempt  to  subdivide  witliout  permission. 

69.  Witli  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  tlie  large 
farmers  lmpro^o'ng  or  the  reverse? — I think  the  condition  of  the  very  large  fai’mers  on  the 
estate  is  improving ; but  I cannot  say  so  of  the  middle  class.  \Mr.  Grig;/.]— I believe 
that  IS  the  case.  {Dean  Staimn.’!.] — The  small  tenantry,  from  the  irnproveinent  in  tlie  linen 
mamnacture,  are  better  off.  The  middling  class,  from  bad  crops  and  low  prices,  have  been 
a good  deal  depressed  lately. 

70.  Have  you  any  class  of  labourers,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  small  tcnaiitr)',  holding 
land;  and,  if  so,  arc  they  improving ?_We  have  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
towns,  and  there  are  a fcw_ labourers  in  the  country,  generally  attached  to  each  farm  and 
living  on  it ; but  I do  not  think  that  there  is  a gi*eat  labouring  population  in  the  country. 

. improi'iiig  ? — They  have  had  more  work  this  yeai-;  they  are  not  so  much 

interfered  with  by  toe  vyeavers.  {Mr.  Gregg.] — There  is  more  employment  among  the 
labourers  since  the  draining  and  subsoiliiig  commenced. 

72.  Should  you  say  that  the  capital  of  the  farmers  at  present  was  sufficient  for  the 
operations  tliey  carry  on  ? — {Dean  Stanmix.] — No ; I should  say  it  is  not. 

73.  How  do  they  provide  themselves  with  sufficient  capital  ? — They  are  obliged  to  borrow 
from  the  more  opulent,  in  addition  to  what  resources  they  have  within  tlieraselves,  to  improve 
the  land. 


• come  within  your  knowledge  that  a large  portion  of  the  tenantry  are  paying 

interest  lor  loans  which  they  have  received  for  various  purposes  ? — Yes ; they  are  paying 
interest  lor  purchase  of  tenant-rights,  bail  money,  shop  debts,  and  such  demands, 
f ' ' o ^ci'eable  rent  upon  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  upon  tenants  holding  large 
arms  i Ao  ; I cannot  say  that  it  is,  except  a man  gets  a house  and  garden,  and  about 
throe  roods  of  ground  ; he  may  pay  as  much  as  30a.  or  25a. 

i b.  Do  you  consider  that  a rent  for  the  land  or  for  the  house  ? — It  is  rent  for  tlie  house 
and  tl-.e  land  ; it  is  the  rent  foi-  the  holding. 

.*1  ‘ J question  was  meant  to  he  more  general ; have  you  in  general  found  in  the  country 

riiat  the  rent  paid  upon  small  holdings  is  larger  than  upon  large  farms  ?— It  is  not  so  in  the 
Marquess  of  Hertford’s  office.  i’  o 

78.  By  what  means  i^e  children  usually  provided  for  on  the  death  of  their  parents?— If 
f !!i  ?!  will  admit  of  it,  tlie  party  wills  a certain  sura  to  be  paid  out  of  it 

by  the  eldest  son,  £l0,_or  £20,  or  £50,  according  to  the  size  of  Hie  farm,  and  the  son  often 
borrow^  rnoney  to  pay  it  oft,  and  involves  himself  very  much. 

<9.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ?-Tho  farming  class. 
- -i:’  Tn  '"i  cottages  built  and  repaired  ?— By  the  farmers  they  are  generally 

.>uiJt,  and  they  keep  them  iii  repair,  but  in  very  bad  repair  generally. 
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SI.  For  what  lentil  of  time  do  tlie  cottiers  hold  them  nauaUy,  and  what  is  the  amount 
of  the  rent  ?— I believe  they  generaRy  pay  I«.  or  lOd.  a week,  but  they  are  kept  in  very 
bad  repair  gcneraRy.  f d 

82.  In  case  the  cottiers  reijmre  more  land  than  is  contained  in  a garden,  how  do  they 

obtain  it?— They  get  potato  ground,  on  which  they  put  then-  manure,  and  tliey  sometimes 
pay  for  the  ground  also.  ? 

83.  At  what  rate  do  they  pay  for  the  ground  ?— I really  cannot  say,  it  yatdes  so  much 

84.  Can  employment  be  obtained  now  for  labourers,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ?— One 
shilling  a day  is  the  usual  sum,  not  less  than  that,  about  the  town  of  Lisbnfn  at  least 
[Mr.  (3rW-]-Io  ‘Ito  oountiy  they  generally  give  them  their  meat,  and  something  less 
per  day. 

85.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  that  district  ?_[25ean  Sianms  l_Wo 

86.  What  duties  are  agents  of  estates  generally  expected  to  perform  ?— The  receiut  of 

the  rent  IS  the  smallest  part  of  his  duty,  upon  lai-ge  estates  at  least ; he  has  to  settle  the 
cases  of  claims  agamst  farms  under  -mils ; also,  family  differences  ; he  has  to  settle  disnutea 
about  roads  and  divisions,  and  vanous  other  matters ; I only  speak  of  myself  ^ 

87.  Ai-e  thei;e_  fees  paid  on  enforcing  the  collection  of  rent,  or  on  granting  leases 
There  is  the  baihff  _s  fee  of  2s.  U.  when  he  distrains— the  legal  fee  which  he  is  entitled  to  • 
sometimes  he  pts  it  but  oftener  does  not.  There  are  fees  payable  on  leases  accordiiiff  to  a 
graduated  scale  m the  office ; they  vary  according  to  the  rent ; I think  it  averages  under 
£4,  not  including  the  stamp  ; if  it  is  a very  lai-ge  lease,  the  stamp  comes  very  hie:h 

88.  What  IS  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ?— The  ftst  of  Woyemblr  ■ and  if 
a tenant  comes  m at  any  tune  before  the  following  May,  he  commences  at  November 

89  With  respect  to  tire  county  ooss,  are  you  aware  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the 
rent?— About  oiie-eighth.  '• 

90.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  it  hears  to  the  government  valuation  ’ Between  a 

sixth  and  seventh. 

91.  Has  the  county  cess  been  increasing  very  much  in  the  last  two  years?— Yes  very 
much  m the  barony  of  Upper  Massereene,  very  much,  indeed.— [ The  witness  delivered  ’in  the 
folloxmg  jiaper-l 

COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM— Upper  Half  Barony  op  Massereene. 
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^ axasau  several  grana  warrants  tor  the  Upper  Half  Barony  of  Massereene 

*oVw*to  nmh?  ° “™er  made  public,  and  announced  to  those 

93.  How  eS  ft.  ‘-"r  Gwy.]— Only  through  the  jp-and  warrant. 

hadf—TW  I're  puud  warrant  the  amount  to  he  paid  by  any  town- 

[Dcqs  Stamus  1 T1 . collectors’  books,  the  proportion  upon  each  townlaud. 

94.  Cr Z-U;.  orr  rf  each  townland  is  in  tl.e  coUector’s  book. 

W in  ZZX  oJ°ft  CfrW-]-Ves.  [Dean  Ne»nn«.]_ 

95.  What  nrou  ft  or  his  depntjo  " 4 

portions.  \Mr  -|  ® borne  to  the  rent  in  each  year? — Various  pro- 

lisbum,  is  5d  in  j ^ chargeable  upon  the  estate,  with  the  escejition  of 

hisburn  the  rate  is  n -1-here  are  two  rates  in  the  year;  but  in  the  division  of 

quantity  of-nairr.,,  more;  it  is  Ij.  in  the  poimd  each  rate,  in  consequence  of 

u uucy  ot  paupers  who  come  down  from  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 

3 S 


25j7j  March,  1844. 

V.  R.  Dean  Starnus, 
W illiara  Gregg,  esq. 
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25th  March,  1844. 

V.  R.  J)ean  Stannus, 
and 

■William  Gregg,  esq. 


96.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — \JDemi  Stan 

nus.^ When  the  tenant  pays  the  rent. 

97.  Is  it  the  next  payment  of  rent,  or  the  payment  of  rent  for  the  gale  in  which  the 
poor  rate  is  levied  ? — The  poor  rate  concurrent  with  the  year’s  rent ; thatjs,  the  poor  rate 
paid  now  will  not  he  allowed  till  after  next  November. 

98.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  not 
having  been  allowed  ?— No ; I never  heard  of  any  complaint  of  the  kind. 

99.  What  difference,  in  yomr  opinion,  has  the  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon  the 
landlord  made  to  the  tenant  ? — It  has  given  him  an  advantage,  in  some  cases,  of  twentv- 
five  per  cent.  I speak  of  a tenant  who  has  a lease.  The  tenant  who  holds  at  will  has  not 
any  advantage  by  it  that  I know  of. 

100.  In  adding  the  tithe  rent-charge  to  the  rent  on  holdings  at  will,  after  the  passing 
of  the  rent-charge  act,  was  the  whole  tithe  added  or  a half,  or  was  it  reduced  by  twenty-five 
per  cent.  ? — The  whole  tithe  was  added. 

101.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occujjation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other 
bm’dens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due  regard 
to  the  lights  of  property,  may  be  calcidated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to 
extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  ? — I tliiuk  the  county  cess  is  very  ojrpressive,  particularly  that  part  appropriated  to 
county  at  large.  In  the  county  of  Do'wn,  where  there  are  no  turnpikes,  the  barony  cess  is  also 
oppressive.  In  Antrim,  no  one  can  get  into  Belfast  -without  paying  very  heavy  toUs.  But 
in  Down,  where  the  baronies  are  of  very  great  extent,  for  instance,  the  bai-ony  of  Castle- 
reagh.  Lord  Hertford’s  tenants  are  assessed  very  highly  for  leading  roads  which  they  never 
see,  and  which,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  would  be  all  turnpike  roads. 

102.  Do  you  find  your  assessment  in  the  county  of  Antrhn,  where  there  are  turnpike 
roads,  much  lower,  in  consec^uence  of  there  being  turnpikes  ? — [Mr.  Gregg.'] — I should  say 
certahily  not.  [Dean  Stannus.] — But  in  consequence  of  the  turnpikes,  the  tenants  have 
much  more  advantage  in  the  cess,  and  get  better  roads.  With  regard  to  the  grand  juiy 
laws,  as  to  the  regulation  of  presentments,  I tliink  the  invitation  to  the  cess  payers  to  come 
to  the  sessions  has  been  totally  disregarded,  and  has  ceased  to  be  as  useful  as  was  expected. 
I think  this  new  system  does  not  tend  to  keep  do'wn  the  cess.  [Mr.  Gregg^ — Notwith- 
standing the  large  amomit  which  is  paid  by  the  county  cess,  I would  mention  that  there  ai-e 
certain  local  roads  not  presentable  by  the  grand  jmy.  We  have  a court-leet  held  at  the 
manor ; and  the  tenantry  meet  there  for  the  pm’pose  of  laying  on  small  presentments  for 
small  local  roads,  which  they  otherwise  could  not  get  by  presentment  off  the  barony,  being 
under  the  width  ; and  they  assess  themselves  -with  great  pleasiu'c,  because  ah  the  money  is 
expended  upon  the  road. 

1 03.  What  power  have  you  of  ie-vying  that  sum  ? — It  is  under  the  charter  of  the  comt-leet. 

104.  Suppose  you  placed  all  the  roads,  except  mail-coach  roads,  under  the  court-leet  of 
the  harony,  what  would  he  the  effect  of  it  then  ? — I should  think,  if  they  were  all  placed 
under  the  comd-leet,  and  no  other  assessment  made  for  those  roads  upon  the  tenantry,  it 
would  he  very  much  in  their  favoui’,  and  I think  the  roads  would  he  mucli  better  repaii'ed 
and  more  economically.  [Dean  Stamus,] — I would  ohseiwe,  that  it  is  a hard  thing  to  be 
obliged  to  serve  respectable  tenants  with  notice  to  quit  every  April. 

105.  Whence  does  the  necessity  for  serving  that  notice  arise  ? — To  give  the  landlord  the 
power  of  recoverhig  Ins  rent  by  ejectment.  I should  say,  that  when  a tonant-at-will  owes 
twelve  months’  rent,  he  should  he  liable  to  an  ejectment,  bice  a tenant  holding  a lease. 

106.  Would  you  be  satisfied  to  give  the  same  power  of  redemption  upon  paying  a year’s 
rent  ? — Yes. 

107.  Suppose  a tenant  holding  from  year  to  year,  owing  a large  arrear,  should  you  be 
inclined  to  allow  him  to  redeem  upon  paying  one  year,  or  one  year  and  a half’s  rent,  witbin 
a limited  time  ? — That  would  be  a great  improvement  upon  the  present  system ; but  I do 
not  see  why  he  should  not  pay  up  Ids  arrears,  like  a tenant  holding  by  lease ; I think  be 
might  be  let  m again  on  paying  one  and  a half  year’s  rent ; it  wotild  be  an  improvement  on 
the  present  system. 

108.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  in  cases  of  small  holdings,  or  under  any  circumstances,  tbe 
power  of  distress  might  be  done  away  -with  ? — The  use  we  make  of  it  might  he  done  away 
with  upon  small  holdings ; we  seldom  or  never  distrain  goods  in  the  house,  except  in 
extreme  cases.  I do  not  know  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  it  away  altogether. 

— I think  it  easier  to  get  rent  from  alarge  tenant  by  distress  than  ejectment,  I o 
not  think  that  one  in  every  twenty  of  aU  the  ejectments  upon  Lord  Hertford’s  estate  nave 
been  proceeded  against  to' eviction,.  , , , 

109.  Do  tho  tenantry,  in  your  ojpinion,  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  the  time  at  w ic 
the  county  cess  is  collected  ? — Yesj ; I think  they  do  in  the  summer. 

1 1 0.  Does  it  appear  to  you  ad^vi  sable  that  tho  county  cess  should  be  collected  only  on 
a year  ? — Yes. 

111.  The  poor  rate  is  collected' more  than  once  a year  ? — There  is  no  stated  time.  [ 

Gregg.]—'^\\CYi  money  is  wanted  a rate  is  struck.  _ _ i,  'ge 

112.  Have  many  large  and  extc:nsive  imp)rovements  been  made  in  buildings  ’ 

by  tenants  on  the  estate  without  a lease  ?— [Dea?i  Stannus.]— Yas,  very  gi'eat 
ments  in  bunding,  ch-ainiug,  &c.,  d ic.  [Mr.  There  are  two  large 

town  of  Lisburn,  which  ai’e  held  i .it  -wnij  and  upon  which  between  £4,000  and  £5,0 
been  expended  lately.  , . ....... 
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113.  Does  it  ocem-  to  you  that  any  arrangement  could  be  made,  by  which  a tenant  might 

be  giren  a hen  upon  the  land,  in  case  of  improvemente  being  made  upon  the  property 
under  proper  restrictions  and  regulations,  either  under  a lease  or  holding-  at  do 

not  see  any  an-anpment  by  wluch  that  could  be  effected.  I thinlc  the  tenants  upon  Lord 
Hertford’s  estate  have  now  and  ever  had  eveiy  advantage  of  tenant-right  they  could  vrish 
or  reasonably  expect.  • =>  j , 

114.  You  think  the  tenant-right  has  totaUy  superseded  the  necessity  for  that  amno-e- 

ment?— Yes;  I do  not  think  they  could  get  so  much  as  they  do  now  under  anv  act^of 
Parliament ; they  would  often  get  nothmg,  in  cases  where  they  now  get  very  hiffh  urices 
yhere  little  or  no  improvement  has  been  made.  J b f , 

[ The  witnesses  loithdreio,'] 

Andrew  Durham,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Belvedere,  Lisburn. 

2.  Ai'e  you  a magistrate  of  the  county  of  Down,  and  a proprietor  of  land  ?— Yes 

3.  mat  is  the  locality  mth  which  you  ai-e  jiarticularly  acquainted  ?_My  locality  is  five 
miles  south  of  Belfast,  in  the  county  of  Down,  bordeiiug  upon  the  coimty  of  Antrim  • it  is  a 
very  populous  disti-ict,  combining  manufactm-es  extensiyely  with  agriculture,  which  last  is 

capable  of  considerable  improyement. 

4.  Is  tlie  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district,  and  in  what  particulars  Wt  is  • 

a fanning  associhtion,  called  the  Drumbo  and  Drumbeg  Farming  Society,  was  established 
iu  this  district  m the  year  1818,  wliich  produced  much  benefit,  especiaHy  of  late  since  pre 
mimns  have  been  given  for  draining,  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  and  best  management  of 
fanas.  Animal  manure  is  m general  use ; lime,  in  compost,  is  also  used  to  some  extent  • 
and,  latterly,  the  concentrated  manm-es,  (though  as  yet  in  smaH  quantities,)  such  as  <>-uano’ 
bones,  and  nitrate  of  soda ; burning  is  rarely  practised.  ® ’ 

5.  Is  it  a tOlage  country  ? — It  is. 

6.  Tiat  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  tbe  mode  of  culture  ?_The  farms  Tary  in 
are  from  5 to  100  acres,  few  above,  cliiefly  under  tOlage,  wheat,  oats,  aird  barley  laid 
down  ivith  clover  and  rye-grass.  Flax  is  not  so  mucli  grown  as  formerly  ■ lionse-foedinv  is 
greatly  on  the  mcrease  ; and  in  consequence  of  agricultural  improyomeirts  generally  the 
demand  tor  labom-  is  mcreasing,  though  still  unequal  to  the  supply.  There  is  no  rundalo 
or  holding  in  common. 

7.  How  do  you  account  for  fiax  not  being  so  much  grbwn  ?— The  general  impression  is 
that  It  is  an  nnpovensluiig  crop  ; and  it  is  also  attended  with  a great  deal  of  risk  in  the 
management,  which  farmers  in  my  neighbourhood  are  not  competent  to  encounter. 

8.  Bo  you  apply  your  observation  to  your  owm  neigbboni-bood  ? Yes. 

9.  Has  not  the  cultm-o  of  flax  been  found  extremely  profitable  lately'?_Tes  ■ but  that 
does  not  apply  to  my  neighbomiood-I  speak  of  my  own  locality  ; but  now,  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  flax  societies,  they  have  got  additional  knowledge,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  bo 
grown  agam  to  soine  extent.  I think  fla.x  would  be  grown  much  more  generally,  if  the 
system  estabhslied  in  Bolgium  were  carried  out  in  tHs  country ; factors  would  buy  flax  in 
future,  wmeh  would  be  attended  ufith  great  advantage. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  rent,  in  what  mamier  is  it  fixed— is  it  by  private  contract,  or  by 
proposal,  or  valuation  ?— Rents  are  generally  fixed  by  private  contract,  sometimes  by  valu- 

Pj’oposal,  and  ajCrcably ; the  land  is  valued  by  agents  or  surveyors,  and,  in  some 
Eknd’  according  to  the  quality  of 

?— The  Cuimingham  acre— tlie  Scotch  acre  ; the  poor  law 
and  the  government  valuation  maybe  con- 


ontt_  riy  per  cent.,  under  the  rack-rent  paid  by  the  tenant;  the  rents  are  expected 
tom  thee  to  snx  months  after  the  respective  half-yearly  gale  days.  ‘ 

h rirf  3"®“’  “■  ?— GeneraHy  half-yearly  in  my 

Tbe  resort  lo’lo”’  j exceptions ; biUs  in  payment  are  not  practised. 

valpiit-+iirx  and  local  usurers,  by  small  farmers,  is  unfortunately  too  pre- 

. interest  to  the  latter  is  from  tliirtv  to  sixtv  nev  eeut.  i tlifiv  fnv«  frnirTrtv/ 


• is  from  tliirty  to  sixty  per  cent. ; they  give  from  6<f. 
I'i  Ha  A’  7 "i — is  equal  to  sixty  per  cent. 

J^tes’of  9 T generally  have  recom-se  to  those  usm-ers,  and  pay  these  high 

*£5  n^to  ^7  p”“--any  ‘he  practice  ; I loud  money  mysolfl-il,  and  £2. 

accoinnir,flDt;^n  + coiirse,  I never  charge  any  interest  for  it ; but  I Imow  it  is  a great 
'7®‘^overed  by  distress ; old  arrears,  if  suffered  to  accu- 
^ceipts  for  £nt  ' ^ ^''^’iicellod ; we  do  not  hold  them  over  the  tenant  by  way  of  terror ; 

«eipbs  tor  rent  are  usuaRy  given  for  a particular  galc^ 

Yes  it  k valuation,  is  it  the  custom  to  put  a rent  upon  tbe  roads  ?— 

15  W-fl  ^ measured  hi  to  tbe  farms. 

lUeman  ji’'®’  under  the  proprietor,  or  under  the  mid- 

’^ehave  no  snpli  Iiia,.  f middleman  is  little  known ; taldng  it  in  the  general  acceptation, 
comfortable  tlnn  ^ neighbourhood ; lessees  under  largo  proprietors  are  more 

?carg,  sav  twon+v  ® courts  or  middlemen ; leases  are  generally  given  for  lives  and 

any  are  enforeorl  lint  twenty-one  yeai-s  and  one  life ; covenants  vaiy,  hut  scarcely 

from  confidenoo  ^t>  n®  a’cnt.  Though  the  above  tenure  is  a short  one, 

^ not  discour'ip-p,^  f and  the  practice  of  acknowledging  tenaiit-riglit,  the  tenant 

and  subdiridiug  improvements ; aH  judicious  lamUords  oppose  sub-lctting 
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16.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  are  there  facilities  for  them,  or  irtipedi- 

ments  to  them,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietors,  and  by  -whom 
are  they  generally  effected  ?— A tenant  is  more  encouraged  to  improve,  having  for  his  land- 
lord a proprietor  with  a perpetuity;  improvements  by  tenants  exclusively  are  most  common- 
latterly,  landlords  have  contributed,  especially  for  draining,  the  cost  of  which  varies  from 
l<f.  to  4rf.  an  Irish  perch,  of  seven  yards,  for  opening  ; I have  been  paid  by  two  crops,  though, 
in  general,  three  crops  might  be  required.  „ , . • 

17.  Do  you  consider  yourself  paid  for  the  whole  expense  of  drauimg  by  those  two  crops?— 
I consider  I have  ; draining  is  still  much  required,  and  could  be  extended  with  benefit. 

18.  With  respect  to  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good  will,  is  it  prevalent  in  the  district  ?— 
Yes,  very  prevalent.  Tenant-right  is  generally  admitted,  though  the  transfer,  at  an 
exorbitant  price,  is  neither  encouraged  nor  approved  of.  The  tenant  gets  the  purchase- 
money.  Rents  generally  are  not  so  high  that  the  tenant  cannot  sell  his  interest  for  from 
£5  to  £15,  and,  in  some  instances,  £20  per  Cunningham  acre.  _ Not  ve:^  long  ago,  £20 
per  acre  was  given  for  a farm  of  fifteen  acres,  paying  £2  an  acre,  in  my  neighbourhood,  and 
the  tenant  declared  that  one  crop  paid  him, — the  potato  crop,  the  following  year,  and  he 
had  a wheat  crop  afterwards.  The  late  depression  has  lowered  the  value  of  land,  and  inca- 
pacitated purchasers.  The  small  farmers  have  little  or  no  capital. 

19.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  m your  neighbourhood?— 
The  tendency  to  cousoHdate  is  ina-easing,  and  encouraged  by  most  landlords.  It  is  gene- 
rally effected  by  purchase,  and  not  attended  by  agrarian  disturbances.  The  consequences 
are  greater  productiveness,  more  tilbge,  and  increased  employment  for  agricultm-al  labour. 
Rents  ai-c  paid  in  the  same  proportion. 

20.  Is  subletting  or  subdividing  of  fai-ms  carried  out  to  any  great  extent  in  the  neigh- 

boiu-hood  ? Subdividing  is  more  generally  practised  than  subletting  ; both  are  disapproved 

of  and  discouraged.  In  most  instances,  it  is  done  to  accommodate  junior  branches  of  the 
family,  though  frequently  to  obtain  a rack-rent  from  a cottier,  who  pays  partly  in  money 
and  partly  in  labour.  If  the  cottier  be  a weaver,  and  trade  good,  he  pays  his  rent.  In  bad 
times,  he  becomes  a pauper,  and  often  a burthen  on  the  public.  Tbe  system  is  full  of  evil. 
Poverty  and  population  are  produced,  capital  diminished,  and  the  necessity  of  repairing 
those  evils  falls  on  the  proprietor  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

21.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  condirionof 

them ; is  it  improving  or  otherwise  among  either,  and  which  class  ? — The  cii-cumstances  of 
the  farmers  are  bettered  according  to  tbe  size  of  tbeir  farms.  Distre^  increases  with  their 
diminntion.  The  labouring  class  lias  latterly  been  in  much  difficulty  ; hut  their  condition 
is  improving,  and  relatively  better  than  the  small  farmer.  There  is  a great  deficiency  of 
capital.  Loan  funds  and  local  usm-ers  are  too  often  resorted  to.  The  rent  per  acre  is  paid 
in  cash,  and  not  increased  by  the  size  of  the  farm.  In  the  event  of  parents  dying,  the 
executors  or  some  relative  superintend  the  children  aivd  the  farm.  ^ Labom-ers’  cottag^  ai-e 
commonly  held  xmder  the  fanning  class,  hy  whom  they  are  built  and  repaired.  TJieir 
tenancy  is  at  will,  and  tbe  rent  is  usually  paid  weekly  in  laboui-,  at  Is.  a day,  which  is  the 
rate  of  w-ages  in  this  district.  Seldom  so  much  as  a rood  of  ground  is  attached  to  a cottage. 
Con-acre  does  not  prevail.  j v 

22.  Suppose  a laboui-er  requires  more  for  growing  potatoes,  bow_  does  he  procure  it.— 

Sometimes  he  gets  a portion  of  a field  from  a gentleman  in  the  neighhoiuhood ; at  otbCT 
times  he  pays  so  much  a perch,— or  2d.  a running  perch.  The  farmer  labours  it,  and 
prepares  it  for  the  manure  ; and  this  labourer,  having  collected  some  manure,  puts  it  upon 
the  ground,  and  takes  his  crop,  which  crop  is  treated  hy  the  fanner  in  the  same  way  as  his 
own,  the  labom-er  not  having  a horse,  or  the  means  of  managing  it.  j?  + f 

23.  With  respect  to  agents,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates^  ol 

different  classes  *? — Large  estates  are  more  systematically  managed  thp  small  ones, 
more  intelligent  and  respectable  agents,  whose  entii-e  time  and  attention,  being  purchased, 
arc  directed  exclusively  to  them,  and  this  principle  appHes  equally  to  the  estates  ^ 
residents  and  resident  proprietors.  The  duties  of  an  agent  are  multifarious,  and  pro  a y 
not  as  wcR  attended  to  as  they  should  be,  many  almost  confining  themselves  to  nf 

of  rents,  without  adequate  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  estate  or  the  well  doing 
the  tenantry.  That  observation  applies  to  the  small  properties.  Small  propnetors  pay 
five  per  cent.,  to  agents  for  collecting  rents.  The  large  proprietors  make  an 

a fixed  sum  annually.  Generally  speaking,  leases  are  prepai-ed  by  a professional  gent  ^ ^ 
November  is  the  time  for  entering  into  possession.  Of  course,  there  are  excepuo  , 
speak  generally.  , 

24.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  w'hat  proportion  does  the  comity  cess  e 
the  government  and  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The  county  cess  may  be  considered  as  & 
about  lOrf.  in  the  pound  on  tbe  improved  rent ; at  about  15cf.  according  to  the 
valuation,  half-yearly;  the  pmov  law  valuation  is  about  mid-way  between 

about  12^r/.  A notification  is  sent  to  tbe  churchwardens,  by  the  barony  constable,  req 
them  to  call  a vestry  for  the  pui-pose  of  appointing  applotters.  A vestry  is,  conseque 
summoned,  by  due  notice  on  the  cliurcli  door  or  gate,  stating  tbe  object  of  the  ves  y ^ 
tbe  amount  to  be  applottcd.  When  the  applotment  is  made  out,  it  is  sworn  to  e 
magistrate,  who  signs  a warrant  for  its  collection,  wliich  takes  p>Iace  a short  tune  p 
the  spring  and  summer  assizes.  The  p>oor  rate  averages  at  present  in  tlus  custnc 
8d.  in  the  pound  of  rent,  in  the  rural  electoral  divisions.  The  landlord  s propoi 
allowed  when  the  rent  is  being  paid.  r ^ 

25.  Supposing  the  rate  is  paid  now,  and  the  tenant  owes  two  years'  an'car,  w 
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to  pay  in  November  next  tbe  rent  for  a year  and  a half  ago,  is  the  poor  rate  he  pays 
allowed  in  reduction  of  that  rent,  or  does  the  landlord  wait  until  the  rent  due  at  this 
^°riod  is  paid  by  the  tenant  ? — I understand  it  is  always  allowed  in  the  last  rent ; but  I do 
^nt  recei^  my  own  rent,  and  probably  I cannot  give  any  very  accurate  idea. 

” 26  What  is  the  allowance  usually  made  to  a tenant  on  the  poor  rate  ?— I know  some 
'nstaiices  where  the  half  rate  only  is  allowed  to  the  tenant  upon  a half  year’s  rent. 

27  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to  the 
nccupation  of  land  in  Ii-eland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  bui-dcns  falling 
respoctively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
aroUrty,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better  sys- 
teci  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ?~I  think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  if  a means  could  be  devised  as  to  the  county  cess,  whereby  the 
eipense  of  its  collection  could  be  lessened  in  some  way. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'\ 

Joshua  Lamb,  liaving  made  his  solemn  affirmation,  was  examined  as  follows. 

1 Where  do  you  reside  ? — ^Pear-tree  Hill,  near  Lisburn. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — About  seventy  acres,  English. 

i.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  district  with  which  I am 
acquainted  is  the  parish  of  Lisburn,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Magheragall  andMagheramesk. 

6,  What  is  the  general  description  of  it — ^is  it  arable? — The  general  description  is  arable. 
The  general  sui-face  of  the  country  is  pretty  level,  the  hills  are  small,  and  the  slopes  gentle. 
The  textui-e  of  the  soil  vaa-ies  from  a light  sandy  loam,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisburn, 
and  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Lagan,  for  about  four  or  five  miles,  to  a heavy  clay,  as  it 
extends  in  a north-westerly  dhection.  Although  there  are  a few  good  spots  in  this  (hstrict, 
yet  the  general  character  of  the  land  is  but  second  rate,  and  a good  deal  of  it  inferior. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  population,  what  is  its.  extent  and  description  ? — The  population 
is  numerous,  and  consists  of  farmers,  agricultui-al  labourers,  and  cotton  weavers.  Many  of 
the  small  farmers  have  part  of  then-  families  engaged  in  weaving,  who  occasiou^y  help  on 
the  farm,  when  extra  labourers  are  required.  This  description  of  small  farmers  is  generally 
the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most  independent. 

7.  Is  die  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  ajid  in  what  particulars  ? — The 
general  system  of  tillage  is  certainly  improving.  The  value  of  drainage  is  becomuig  more 
generally  known  and  practised.  A good  rotation  of  crops  is  not  closely  followed  up,  though 
I in  this  particular,  improvement  is  also  observable.  Mamme  is  highly  valued,  and 
carefully  husbanded,  though  not  to  the  extent  it  deserves.  Animal  manure  and  lime  are 
what  is  diiefly  used  in  this  district.  The  burning  of  land  is  seldom  practised  here. 

8.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — I believe 
there  is  a farming  society  about  being  established  in  Lisburn ; but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

9.  Witli  respect  to  agricultural  schools,  have  you  any  of  those  in  the  district  ? — There  is 
an  agricultural  school  in  the  district,  but  it  belongs  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  would 
not  come  under  the  class  you  allude  to  as  agricultural  schools ; it  is  not  belonging  to  the 
public.  The  following  is  a description  of  that  school : — Brookfield  Agricultm’al  School  is 
situated  m the  comity  of  Antrim,  near  the  road  leading  from  Belfast  to  Armagh,  about  five 
miles  from  Lisburn,  and  one  from  Moira.  It  was  established  for  the  puiqiose  of  giving  a 
suitable  education  to  a certain  class  of  cliildren,  connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends, 
but  not  members.  It  was  found,  upon  investigation,  that  a considerable  number  of  children 
of  this  class  were  scattered  through  the  province  of  Ulster,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  whose  parents  had  forfeited  their  membership  with  that  society,  chiefly  by 
intermarrying  with  persons  of  other  religious  bodies ; and  who,  having  so  much  of  the 
principles  of  Quakerism  as  prevented  them  from  forming  a close  connexion  with  any  society, 
beloaged  to  none,  and  were,  consequently,  neglected  by  all.  In  the  year  1836,  a small  farm, 
coDsisting  of  about  twenty-four  acres,  statute  measure,  was  purchased ; and  some  alterations 
and  additions  having  been  made  on  the  farm  buildings  found  on  the  place,  the  school  was 
opened  with  ten  children,  by  way  of  experiment.  The  result  of  tliis  trial  was  altogether 
satisfactory,  and  funds  were  soon  raised,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  which 
enabled  them  first  to  raise  one  wing,  and  in  a short  time  afterwards  another,  w'hich  com- 
pleted the  present  front  building.  A fourth  addition,  in  the  rere,  is  now  in  progress  of 
being  erected,  w'hich  wiU  complete  the  present  plan.  The  farm  is  also  increased  to  about 
forty-eight  acres,  by  the  recent  purchase  of  some  adjoining  land,  wliich  is  considered  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  prospects  of  the  institution.  The  buildings  now  consist  of  a handsome 
front,  107  feet  long,  by  twenty'  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  high.  The  back  building,  wliich 
IS  in  progress,  is  thirty-tw'o  feet  long,  by  eighteen  wride,  and  about  nineteen  feet  high.  On 
the  first  floor  are  the  school  room  for  the  boys,  and  the  dining  room,  which  is  also  used  for  a 
school  room,  for  the  girds.  The  dormitories  occupy  the  upper  story;  and  the  new  building 
Ki  the  rere  is  intended  for  a Idtchen,  wash-house,  and  dairy  on  the  ground  floor,  mth  a 
committee  room  and  store  rooms,  &c.,  above.  There  arc  also  several  apartments  in  the  old 
bmlchng,  which  are  appropriated  to  sundiy  useful  purposes,  with  suitable  office  houses,_as 
cow-houses,  piggery,  stable,  bam,  &c.,  &c.,  are  on  tlie  premises.  The  school  now  contains 
torty.five  children,  viz.,  tw'enty-flvo  boys  and  twenty  girls.  A man  and  his  wdfe  have_  charge 
ot  the  institution,  as  superintendents ; and  their  sou  and  daughter  act  as  teachers  m their 
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respective  departments.  The  ho}'S  are  employed,  on  an  average,  five  hours  each  dav 
sorts  of  farming  occupations,  with  tools  suited  to  their  strength  and  age.  The  mrl  ^ 
similarly  employed  in  housekeeping,  dairying,  and  sometimes,  when  occasion  requiie 
light  work  out  of  doors,  as  laying  potatoes,  weedhig,  &c.  No  sen-ant  is  kept 
premises,  except  one  ploughman.  The  followiiig  is  the  routine  of  employment  for  ft 
day : — when  the  day  is  long  enough  to  admit  of  it,  the  family  rise  at  five  o’clock  • child 
arrange  their  own  beds,  wash  and  prepare  for  school,  which  commences  at  siL  o’ el 
where  they  remain  until  summoned  to  breakfast  at  half-past  seven.  In  school  again  f ’ 
eight  to  nine  o’clock.  From  nine  till  twelve  is  spent  at  labour  on  the  farm  ; dine  at  hT 
past  twelve;  in  school  from  one  till  four;  in  the  fields  again  from  four  till  six.  The  remaind  ' 
of  the  evening  is  spent  in  reading,  recreation,  or  gardening  for  their  own  amusement 
the  Hberality  of  an  English  friend,  the  school  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  libi-jirv  f 
interestmg  and  useful  books— knowledge  presented  in  its  most  inviting  form,  in  which  th 
children  take  great  pleasure.  Notwithstanding  the  time  occupied  at  labom,  it  has  hep^ 
admitted  by  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  them  progress,  tliat  it  is  as  eood^ 
if  not  better,  than  that  of  cliildren  at  other  schools,  where  they  have  nothing  to  occudv 
their  time  but  their  studies.  The  boys  appear  to  take  quite  a pleasure  iu  their  work  and 
so  far  from  requiring  to  be  urged,  the  superuitendent  has  often  stated,  that  the  gi-eatest 
care  he  has  is  to  restrain  them  from  doing  too  much.  The  exercise  which  they  receive  in 
this  way  seems  to  have  an  excellent  effect  in  imparting  a healthy  tone  to  both  body  and 
muid.  The  children,  generally,  are  happy  and  contented  ; punishment  is  seldom  req\iired 
and  anything  of  a severe  natm-e  rarely,  indeed.  The  course  of  education  hi  which  the 
children  are  instructed,  embraces  reading,  writmg,  arithmetic,  English  grammai-,  geography 
and  scripture  ; besides  some  knowledge  of  several  other  branches  is  imparted  incidentaUv 
such  as  general  history,  natural  history,  natm-al  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  mechanics 
Several  easy  interesting  worlcs  on  those  subjects  are  placed  in  the  cliildren’s  hbrary  to 
which  they  have  free  access.  Tlie  school  room  is  also  furnished  with  a beautiftd  set  of  models 
of  the  mechanical  powers,  a paii-  of  globes,  and  some  other  insti-mneuts,  calculated  to 
awaken  interest  and  fix  the  attention.  The  fann  is  managed  on  the  plan  of  a four-eoui-se 
rotation  and  house-feeding.  Thorough  draining  is  practised  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  laboui- 
at  the  disposal  of  the  superintendent ; and  in  tliis  way  a considerable  portion  of  the  wettest 
of  the  land  is  gone  over,  and  it  is  intended  to  continue  to  extend  it  as  time  and  opportmiity 
permit,  until  it  is  completed.  The  crops  are  wheat,  clover,  and  vetches,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  turnips,  and  about  six  acres  permanent  meadow,  unfit  for  tillage.  The  stock  consists  of 
seven  cows,  four  pigs,  and  two  horses.  Manure  of  all  sorts  is  carefully  prepared,  and  turned 
to  account.  The  land  recently  purchased,  being  in  a very  exhausted  poor  state,  is  not 
expected  to  be  very  profitable  until  got  into  a proper  state  of  cultivation. 

10.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district,  and  the  mode  of  cultm-e? The  farms 

arc,  for  the  most  part,  small,  vai-ying  from  five  or  six  acres  to  a hunch-ed ; but  few,  however, 
so  largo  as  the  latter.  The  greater  number  vaiy  from  tliirty  acres  downwards.  The  grain 
crops  arc  chiefly  wheat  and  oats  ; the  grasses,  rye-grass,  clover,  and  vetches.  House-feed- 
ing is  practised  to  some  extent,  and  seems  to  he  gaining  ground. 

1 1 . Do  you  find  an  increased  demand  for  labour  from  the  improvements  hi  tillage  ? 

The  district  I speak  of  was  never  defective  in  that  respect.  We  have  maintained  om 
labouring  population.  When  trade  is  good,  the  population  are  employed. 

12.  Is  there  sufficient  employment  and  subsistence  for  the  population,  supposing  tlie 
manufactures  to  fail  ? — ^No ; there  would  not  be  sufficient  to  support  the  present  population 
if  manufactures  fad,  as  they  did  some  time  ago.  The  situation  of  the  poor  people  iu  the 
country  was  very  distressing  at  that  period ; there  was  almost  a total  suspeiisiou  of  their 
employment. 

13.  What  can  a cotton  weaver  earn  by  the  week  now? — I cannot  speak  very  accurately 
upon  that  point.  I should  think  they  would  make  commonly  from  U.  to  2s.  a day,  some  of 
the  very  best  weavers. 

14.  Is  there  any  very  largo  proportion  of  the  population  exclusively  employed  in  cotton 
weaving  ? — ^Tes,  except  when  they  are  engaged  to  assist  upon  the  farms,  at  the  busy  times 
of  the  year,  to  pay  their  rent. 

15.  Is  there  a largo  proportion  of  the  cotton  weavers  who  have  no  land  ? — Yes,  a veiy 
considerable  proportion  are  of  that  description.  Grazing  is  not  practised  to  any  considera- 
ble extent  in  tliis  neighbourhood. 

16.  How  is  the  rent  fixed  ; by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? — Rent  is 
fixed  by  valuation  per  acre.  The  Marquess  of  Hertford’s  smTeyor  at  present  acts  as  valua- 
tor, subject,  of  course,  to  the  agent’s  revision.  The  present  rent  of  tliis  district  is  from 
14s.  to  IGs.  per  acre,  on  old  leases  ; and  from  18s.  to  25s.  on  recent  valuations.  The  poor 
law  valuation  is  a shado  higher  than  the  rent  usually  paid. 

1 7.  Is  wheat  much  cultivated  in  yom-  district  ? — Yes  ; it  is  very  much,  after  potatoes. 

18.  Can  you  state  what  the  general  produce,  per  acre,  of  wheat  maybe? — It  would 
vary  from  10  cwt.  to  16  cwt.,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

19.  As  to  oats  ? — -I  might  state  nearly  the  same  ; rather  lower,  if  anything. 

20.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  hear  to  the  poor  law  and  govermnent  valuations  ? — 
The  government  valuation  is,  at  least,  a fourth  lower  on  middling  and  inferior  soils,  whilst 
on  land  of  the  best  quality  it  nearly  coincides. 

^ 21.  When  is  the  rent  usually  demanded?— In  reply  to  that,  I beg  to  state  that  sufficient 
toe  for  disposing  of  the  produce  of  a farm  to  advantage  is  usually  allowed  before  rent  is 
demanded ; say  from  five  to  seven  months. 
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22  Is  the  rent  usually  paid  by  bOl,  and  what  is  the  additional  charge  in  consequence  ?— 
Payi^  rent  by  bills  is  not  practised  on  this  estate,  so  far  as  I ever  knew,  except  in  cases 
of  arrears. 

23.  Are  the  tenantry  much  dependent  upon  loan  foods  or  usurers ; and  if  so,  what  is  the 
jisual  rate  of  interest  charged  ? — When  tenants  get  into  dfficulty  and  run  behind  in  their 
rent,  they  sometimes  have  recourse  to  local  usurers,  as  a ‘temporary  expedient ; but,  in  a 
creneral  way,  the  rent  is  seldom  drawn  from  such  sources. 

° 24,  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  when  it  gets  into  arrear  ? The  usual 

mode  is  by  distramt. 

25.  Do  they  seiwe  notice  of  ejectment  too  frequently  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  the  most  com- 
mon way ; but  the  crops  are  often  distrained,  though  I should  say  they  are  very  seldom 
sold  off- 

26.  Ai'e  there  keepers  put  over  them,  without  their  being  brought  to  sale  ? ^The  crop 

is  often  seized,  but  I do  not  recollect  many  instances  having  occurred  of  tlieir  having  been 
gold.  An  arrangement  generally  takes  place.  Liberty  is  given  for  the  sale  of  the  tenant- 
right,  which  is  often  the  means  of  depriving  the  tenant  of  part  of  his  land ; some  adjoining 
fm'nier  would  buy  part,  and  in  that  way  pay  off  the  arrears. 

27.  Ai'e  the  crops  usually  seized  in  that  way  where  only  half  a year’s  rent  is  due  ? 

Ko  it  is  paid  yearly ; generally  two  or  three  years’  rent  is  due  before  it  is  seized. 

28.  Is  it  usual  to  hold  over  the  tenants’  arrears  of  long  standing,  or  are  they  cancelled 
after  a certain  time  ? — I never  heard  of  their  being  cancelled. 

29.  Is  the  tenure  in  your  district,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  proprietor  or  the  middle- 
man ?— Under  the  proprietor  direct. 

30.  Have  you  any  estates  under  the  management  of  the  courts  ? — No ; my  observations 
arc  eiithely  confined  to  the  Marquess  of  Hertford’s  estate  alone.  I have  some  knowledge  of 
the  Marquess  of  Downshiro’s  estate ; but  my  present  observations  do  not  extend  to  that. 
Tie  lease  which  has  been  granted  for  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years  is  for  three  lives, 
the  rent  being  fined  down  one-fourth  from  the  valuation,  at  the  rate  of  six  and  a half  2>er 
cent.  The  leases  granted  prior  to  that  period  were  for  one  life  or  twenty-one  years. 
Some,  however,  hold  their  farms  at  will,  when  the  fine  cannot  be  conveniently  raised,  which 
is  permitted  so  long  as  the  land  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  original  occupier ; but  if  a 
farm  of  this  description  is  to  he  sold,  it  then  becomes  imperative  on  the  pm-chaser  to  take 
out  a lease  and  fine  down.  Tenants  generally  improve  with  confidence  when  tliey  have 
the  means ; but  the  effect  of  fining  has  been  to  draw  away  a great  deal  of  the  surplus  or 
accumulated  cajfital  out  of  the  liands  of  the  tenantry,  as  well  as  much  of  their  anticipated 
savings  for  years  to  come,  by  which  the  capital  employed  on  land  (aheady  too  small)  has 
been  lessened,  and  thereby  the  adoption  and  jrroper  carrying  out  of  improved  methods  of 
agriculture  prevented.  The  raising  an  abundance  of  manure  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
good  husbandry.  This  implies  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a sufficient  stock,  which  cannot 
be  done  without  an  adequate  capital.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  that  without  this  ptrimaiy 
requisite,  other  improvements  in  tillage  are,  to  a certain  extent,  only  so  many  ingenious 
continvances  for  developing  and  exhausting  the  resoui’ces  of  the  soil,  and  reducing  it  to  the 
lowest  possible  ebb. 

31.  Then,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  advantage  which  the  tenant  receives  from  obtaining 
a lease  for  three  lives,  is  not  commensurate  with  the  iaconvenience  aiising  from  the  expen- 
diture of  so  much  capital  ? — ^Not  at  all  commensirrate.  We  do  not  think  so. 

32.  Does  the  fining  system  appear  to  you  to  have  operated  on  the  sale  of  the  tenant- 
right?  has  it  diminished  its  value '? — Yes ; improvements  of  aU  sorts  have  heretofore  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant  alone  : however,  within  the  last  year,  some  encourage-: 
ment  has  been  given  to  induce  tenants  to  improve  their  land  by  thorough  draining.  An, 
advance  of  about  £2  1 Os.  per  acre  has  been  offered  by  tlie  landlord  for  this  purpose,  on  the 
condition  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  money  advanced  being  added  to  the  rent.  The  tenant- 
right  has  for  a long  period  back  been  recognised  by  the  landlord  of  this  estate,  and  permis- 
sion to  sell  it  is  as  confidently  calculated  on  as  if  the  land  were  in  lease.  The  purchase- 
money  is  of  course  always  paid  to  the  occupier  from  whom  the  land  is  transferred,  except 
in  eases  when  the  tenant  is  in  arrears,  and  then  the  aiwears  must  fii'st  be  paid  off,  after 
wbicli  the  balance  goes  to  the  seller.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement,  when  duly  observed, 
18  to  prevent  aU  dispiutes,  quarxels,  bmiiings,  and  desti’uction  of  property,  so  common  in 
taose  parts  of  Ireland  where  this  piractice  does  not  prevail.  Indeed,  so  fiilly  are  faimcre 
aware  of  this,  that  very  few,  except  the  most  reckless,  would  venture  on  taking  a farm 
wtbout  obtaining  the  out-going  tenant’s  good-will.  Such  a proceeding  as  tal^g  land 

over  a man’s  head,”  as  it  is  termed,  is  regai-ded  here  as  not  merely  dishonorable,  but  as 
httle  better  than  robbery,  and  as  such,  held  in  the  greatest  detestation.  And  the  justice  of 
arrangement  is  obvious,  because  all  the  buildings,  pdanting,  and  other  improvements 
being  entirely  at  the  tenant’s  expense,  he  has  a certain  amoimt  of  capntal  sunk  in  the  pro- 
perty,  and  for  which,  if  he  parts  with  the  place,  he  expects  to  be  repaid  by  the  sale  of  the 

tenant-right.  r > r r j 

. ^ tenant  who  had  made  no  improvements  whatever  expect  to  sell  his  tenant- 

I — Every  one ; it  applies  to  every  one,  but  there  is  no  such  case  in  the  country  that 

tn  ff ' case  of  a person  taking  a tract  of  mountain,  and  finding  it  convenient 

(bspose  of  it  without  having  made  any  improvement,  do  you  think  ho  would  expect  and 

tam  a pui-chaser  for  his  tenant-right  ? There  is  no  such  tract  in  the  neighbourhood  I 

peas  of;  but  everywhere  and  in  all  cases-upon-the  Mai-qness  of 'Hertford’s- estate,  there 
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is  a regular  practice,  no  matter  whether  there  are  improvements  or  not ; it  implies  imnrn 
ments,  and  it  is  sold  for  more  or  less.  " 

35.  Is  the  amount  of  the  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  dependent  in  a gi-eat  degi-ee  u 
the  improvements  ? — Upon  the  improvements,  and  upon  the  rent  and  valuation  that  is  T>°t 
on  it. 

36.  Is  it  much  dependent  upon  tenme  ? — I am  speaking  now  of  lands  held  at  will— 
lease. 

37.  Would  the  same  land,  if  there  was  a lease  of  three  lives,  at  a fair  rent,  fetch  con 
siderably  more  than  when  held  at  will  ? — Yes  ; £5  an  acre  more — one-half  more. 

38.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  instances  of  a purchaser  of  a tenant-right  being  reieetp  1 
by  the  landlord  on  account  of  his  religion  or  any  political  ground  ? — I have  heard  of  aupl 
a thing,  but  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

39.  Is  it  your  belief  that  those  considerations  of  religion  or  politics  interfere  much  in  thp 

disposition  of  the  lands  in  your  district  ? — They  have  not  done  so  heretofore.  I have  heard 
of  some  instances  wherein  the  pinrchaser  of  the  tenant-right  was  refused  on  that  ground 
but  I am  not  personally  cognizant  of  it.  ’ 

40.  What  is  the  usual  amount  of  the  purchase  of  tenant-right  ? — The  tenant-right  now 
sells  for  a sum  equal  to  from  five  to  eight  years’  purchase  on  the  rent  of  the  land.  Its  value 
i.s  considerably  reduced  of  late  yeai-s,  owing  in  part  to  the  general  reduction  in  the  value 
of  land,  but  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  system  of  fining. 

41.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  on  to  any  considerable  extent? But 

little  change  has  taken  place  in  the  size  of  farms  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  the  whole 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  appeai-s  to  me  that  the  natural,  just,  and  most  satisfactory 
mode  of  increasing  the  size  of  farms  is,  by  letting  land  on  such  fair  and  equitable  terms  ia 
win  enable  an  industrious  and  sldlful  farmer  to  accumulate  capital.  This  leads  to  a desire 
to  enlai-ge  and  extend  by  purchasing  from  his  neighbour,  who,  when  finding  a ready  mailcet 
for  his  spot  of  ground,  is  often  induced  to  sell  out  and  emigrate  to  America.  The  condi- 
tion of  farmers,  generally  speaking,  whether  large  or  small,  seems  to  be  considerably  on 
the  decline ; disease  in  cattle,  rot  in  potatoes,  wetness  of  the  seasons,  low  price  of  produce, 
and  heavy  bm-thens  on  land,  in  the  form  of  rent  and  taxes,  are  the  combined  causes  which 
produce  this  effect ; and  I might  also  add,  the  capital  employed  upon  land  heingveryinsuf- 
ficient  for  its  most  profitable  management. 

_ 42.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  of  the  large  ? Tiiere  is  no 

difference  that  I know  of  in  that  respect. 

43.  Is  the  tenant  dependent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usm-ers,  and  what  is  the  usual  rate 
of  interest  ? — There  is  no  loan  fund  in  tliis  ueighbom-hood.  The  local  usurer  is  sometimes, 
however,  had  recourse  to ; but  on  these  occasions,  matters  are  genei’ally conducted  so  privately 
that  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  precise  terms.  Six  per  cent,  is  the  common  interest. 

44.  How  are  the  childi-en  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ?— Children  at  the 
death  of  paronts.are  generally  provided  for  by  dividing  farms,  when  practicable,  or  by  giving 
the  land  to  one  and  burthening  it  with  a certain  sum  of  money  for  the  rest  of  the  family, 
&c.,  &c. ; I mean  where  practicable — where  a fai-mer  holds  two  small  properties  under  dif- 
ferent leases,  and  where  they  are  not  united,  because  the  dividing  of  farms  is  discouraged, 
though  it  sometimes  takes  place,  notwithstanding. 

45.  Under  wliat  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? Labourer  usually 

hold  their  cottages  under  farmers,  by  whom  or  their  predecessors  they  have  been  built  and 
are  repaired.  The  usual  mode  of  setting  them  is  quarterly  or  yearly ; the  rent  is  sometimes 
paid  in  money,  hut  more  frequently  in  labour  in  spring  and  harvest.  A small  garden  is 
usually  given  with  a cottage.  Land  for  setting  their  potatoes  can  mostly  be  had  for  about 
the  ground  rent,  and  often  without  any  charge  whatever  but  the  manure.  Laboui’crs 
generally  get  full  employment  in  this  district,  at  Is.  per  day. 

46. _  What  land  have  they  with  their  cottages  ; and  if  they  require  more,  how  do  theypro- 
cm-e  it  ? — They  very  seldom  get  more  than  what  is  allowed  for  a small  garden. 

47.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  that  district? — No,  nothing  of  that  sort. 

48.  Are  there  fees  paid  on  enforcing  the  rent,  or  on  granting  leases,  and  to  whom  paid  ? — 
There  are  fees,  what  are  called  receiver’s  fees,  added  to  the  rent. 

49.  ^Vhat  is  the  fee  on  distraining  or  diuving  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  state. 

50.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  fee  on  granting  leases  ? — I cannot  say  distinctly. 

51.  Has  a tenant-at-will,  or  from  year  to  year,  to  pay  the  receiver’s  fees  in  addition  to 

Ins  rent  ?— Yes.  J > L J 

added  to  the  rent  ? — Yes,  it  is  always  added  to  the  rent ; the  lease  specifies  so 
much,  and  then  the  receiver’s  fees  are  added ; it  is  always  the  understanding  that  receiver’s 
fees  are  paid  whether  there  is  a lease  or  not. 

rf’  is  valued  by  the  valuator,  and  then  the  receiver’s  fees  are  added? — Yes. 

j4.  What  IS  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ?— The  1st  of  the  eleventh  month, 
or  November. 

55.  Have  tliere  been  any  ejectments  of  tenants  without  their  receiving  any  allowance 
from  then-  landlord  or  from  the  person  coming  in? — I am  not  aware  of  anything  of  the 
sort ; they  all,  when  ejected,  get  leave  to  sell  the  tenant-right;  Ido  not  recollect,  I tliint, 
an  instance  of  a person  being  ejected  and  getting  nothing ; such  a thing  has  occurred,  per- 

■^jien  they  have  got  very  far  in  arreai-s,  but  then  the  arrears  swaUowed  up  the  value. 

56.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  what  proportion  does  the  county  cess  beai’  to 
the  rent . — The  county  and  manor  cess,  for  they  are  always  collected  together  with  us, 
amount  to  about  one-seyentb  of  the  rent,  or  oue-sixth  of  the  government  valuation  J the- 
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ipplotment  is  performed  l>y  two  or  three  persons  in  each  district,  appointed  .at  the  manor 
jury,  or  court  lect.  I know  of  no  mode  ot  making  the  amount  public,  except  by  the  book 
in  the  hands  of  the  ooRoctor  , it  is  usually  collected  a short  time  previous  to  tliosprin--  and 
sBinier  assizes  | the  fact  is,  that  any  tlnng  coniieeted  with  the  county  cess  axceot  its 
payment,  is  conducted  m such  a way  as  to  leave  famiors  almost  in  total  ignoraiiee  respect- 
ing  it.  ^ 

57.  What  may  bo  the  proportion  of  the  manor  cess  to  the  county  cess  ?— It  is  about  1 J-r/ 

ail  acre— it  is  a small  sum  ; in  preparing  my  account  I did  not  take  any  note  of  the  inaifer 
cess ; I wished  to  get  a loolc  at  it  again,  but  I could  not  got  it?  ^ ^ 

58.  Is  there  any  feehng  of  dissatisfaction  as  to  manor  cess  ?— Tes,  there  is  a Kttle  fcelimr 

of  dissatisfaction ; the  amount  is  but  small,  but  tlic  tenant  is  rather  opposed  to  it  atlenst 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  managed.  ■ i r , u icasc 

59.  How  is  it  expended  ?— It  IS  expended,  geueraUy,  upon  bye-roads,  and  some  other 

things,  m rather  an  arbiti-ary  way ; it  is  placed  under  the  seneschal  and  the  iury  of  the 
manor  comt ; they  take  upon  themselves  to  levy  whatever  is  thought  proper : I have  npvpv 
heen  on  it,  though  sometimes  summoned ; but  as  it  requires  an  oath  or  affirmation  and 
notlimg  must  be  spoken  of  which  transpn-es  there,  I never  felt  myself  satisfied  in  goinc 
to  it.  ° ® 

60.  Is  the  manor  court  much  resorted  to  as  the  means  of  recovering  small  debts  ^ Yes 

it  is  a good  deal.  ‘ ’ 

61.  Do  you  consider  it  useful  iu  that  respect  ?_It  would  be  useful  on  tlio  whole  but  it 

is  rather  expensive.  ’ 

62.  Is  it  more  expensive  than  the  civil  hill  court  ?— Yo.s ; the  e.xpcnsos  are  nearly  double 
to  Wiiat  the  expenses  are  in  the  barrister’s  court. 

G3.  With  respect  to  the  poor  rate,  what  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  rent  The  poor 
rates,  on  an  average,  amount  to  about  lOd.  in  tho  pound  on  the  rent ; the  landlord’s  por- 
tion IS  allowed  when  the  tenant  jiays  his  rent.  ^ 

64.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  on  the 
laiidloid?— I cannot  state  particularly  any  difference  with  regard  to  that ; I think  there  is 
generally  a more  satisfactory  feeling. 

65.  :^ve  the  tenants  had  the  advantage  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction  upon  the  rent- 
eharge  ?— I do  not  pay  any  titlie ; we  do  not  pay  any  tithe  directly,  it  is  reco^red  from  us 
by  distre^. 

66.  What  efiect  has  been  occasioned  by  tho  rc-setting  since  the  tithe  rent-charge  act 
was  passed .— Of  com-se,  the  effect^  is,  that  no  distraint  is  necessary ; the  land  is  set  tithe 
free  ; but  ffien,  on  the  other  hand,  it  falls  more  heavily  upon  those  of  our  society  who  are 
landlords;  they  become  chargeable  with  it  to  a Large  amount 

^ Do  you  cousidei'.  hi  the  ouso  of  a now  lotting,  to  wliioh  you  have  referred,  that  the 
f of  .adchtioual  rent  ’-There  is  no  question  that  tho 

tincUord  will  set  the  laud  lugher  m oousoquence  of  its  being  set  tithe  free,  or  than  it  would 

St  rf  fta  ^ 

“"egostions  of  any  measures  of  improvoment  in  tho  law  and  practice 
D imect  to  tko  occupation  of  laud  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other 
on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  hawng  due  regard 
uDs},  f ? 1 or  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  tbe  cultivation  of  the  soil?— I 

™ **“>  subject  of  the  comity  cess. 
meSv  d . Tv  produces  such  general  and 

feu  “S  *lio  county  cess.  It  has  increased  ivithiii  these  last  eight  or 

isurS,’.;,.  V.f-  “ ‘he  present' 

‘'“"gc-  heavy  burden,  indeed.  What  greatly  aggravates  tills 

over  its  ’+  ou  cuiustaiice,  that  the  cess  payers,  as  a body,  have  no  practical  control 

Dlacpfl  trry  +1  o^pendituro,  and  that  the  persons  in  whose  hands  this  control  is 

expenditure,  both  immccHately 
fi'Oin'nrmvoQs;  ^ '^r’uo,  a landlord  should  feel  it  his  own  intorest  to  protect  liis  tenantry 
must  evLtinP^  imposts,  masmuch  as  whatever  bxu-dens  the  land  and  oppresses  tho  tenant, 
reut  Pnf  S • lumsclf,  by  rendering  Jiis  estate  loss  productive  in  the  fonn  of 

the  rase  inn  is  generally  too  remote  to  produce  that  decided  influence  which 

Mpi'ovemont  rify  V-  ^ permanent  advantage  is  to  be  gained,  by  some  fancied 

prospect  of  Train  ^ remote  loss  is  quickly  counterbalanced  by  the  immediate 

«huses  and  I,  pS  t ^ cess  payer  suffers  accordingly.  Indeed,  the  many 

endent  I economy  winch  pciwade  tho  whole  system  must,  I think,  make  it 

the  laws  wJiipk^P^nS^^+f^®*^^  person,  who  will  give  the  subject  a candid  consideration,  that 
and  should  not  expcndiiure  of  the  county  cess  have  far  outlived  their  period, 

allWids  tobpfZ?^’  f present  day.  It  is  admitted,  on 

people  wdio  mv  flm  7*^  Pi’i'ieiple  in  tho  British  constitution  that  tho  represontatives  of  the 
Wpenditure^  Tln-t  . possess  an  unlimited  control  over  their  assessment  and 

it  would  bo  Mtii;  recognised  under  tho  poor  law  act,  and  works  well.  I tliinlc 

form  an  cxcontinn  ‘T-  sound  reason  why  tho  fiscal  affairs  of  the  county  should 

^presented  at  tlm  ^PP^\eation.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  cess  payor  is  already  sufficiently 
inquiry  will'  nvpvn  oj  what  arc  called  the  associated  cess  jiaycrs.  But  a little 

their  attcudiiio-  tn  in  ^ appointed  in  tliis  way,  by  parties  who  have  no  interest  in 

he  just  the  ki  11^  aVu,  ^ opsmess  intrusted  to  tliom,  but  rather  the  contrary,  arc  not  iilcoly  to 
ppointmcuts  which  would  take  place  if  the  rate  jiaycrs  were  the  electors. 

3 T 
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25«A  March,  1844.  In  iUustration  of  this  idea,  I may,  perhaps,  he  permitted  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  an' 

individual  who  has  sufficient  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  it  rarely  imppens  that  the  cess 

® T)aYer8  appointed  attend  at  the  road  sessioi^  for  this  district ; and,  accordmgly,  having  proved 

Mr.  Joshua  Lamb.  ^ Staying  away,  the  same  persons  are,  with  httle  exception,  re-appointed 

from  year  to  year.  This  fact  can  easily  he  elucidated,  by  reference  to  the  secretary  of  the 
grand  iury,  who  is  always  in  attendance.  I would  propose,  as  a remedy  for  this  defect, 
that  the  road  sessions  should  be  constituted  in  the  same  inamim'’  as  the  board  of  guardians 
is  under  the  poor  law  act ; and  that  the  cntii’e  control,  both  of  the  a^essment  and  expen- 
diture of  the  county  cess,  in  their  own  district,  should,  under  p-oper  regulatioDB.  be 
committed  to  them.  Another  alteration  wliich  I would  suggest  is,  without  interfering 
with  existing  contracts,  that,  for  all  lands  held  at  will,  as  weU  as  lor  all  lands  on  which 
leases  shaU  be  granted  after  a certain  date,  tiie  landlord  should  pay  dmectly  one-half  of  the 
county  cess.  The  advantage  which  I conceive  likely  to  arise  out  of  this  regulation  is,  that 
an  increase  in  the  county  cess  would  be  more  immediately,  and,  consequently,  more 
sensibly  felt  by  the  landlord.  It  would  also  have  the  effect^  of  placmg  the  interests  of  the 
landlord  and  tenant  more  immediately  in  the  same  dii'cction,  and  would  thus  produce  a 
more  vigorous  and  united  effort  to  establish  a thoroughly  economical  system  of  expenditure. 

69.  Is  this  dissatisfaction  at  the  administration  of  tho  county  cess  general  tb-oughout  the 
district,  and  have  you  any  suggestions  from  any  respectable  person  on  the  same  head?- 
The  dissatisfaction  is  general  as  far  as  I am  acquainted ; and  I have  received  these  suggest 
tions  from  John  Green,  a farmer,  deputed  by  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  Lisburn  union  to 
attend  but  who  is  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  death  of  one  of  bs  cbldi-en.  I should 
iust  preface  it  by  saying,  about  three  years  ago,  there  was  a public  meeting  got  up,  -with  a 
view  to  petition  government  upon  the  subject,  in  the  county  of  Dowri,  attended  by  several 
persons  from  the  county  of  Antrim ; and  tbs  sketch  is  a sort  of  abridgement  of  the  docu- 
ment  that  was  drawn  up  to  lay  before  the  meeting,  which  was  read  and  approved  of,  and 
several  resolutions  were  founded  upon  it  and  forwarded  to  the  government  at  that  time  by 
petition.  “ Some  suggestions  offered  to  tho  Land  Commission,  by  Jolin  Green,  relative  to 
certam  savings  of  expenditure,  b tho  management  of  tho  affairs  of  the  county,  by  which 
the  cess  may  be  lessened.  In  the  year  1840,  it  appears  by  the  grand  warrant  of  the  county 
of  Down,  that  the  sum  of  £48,534  11s.  3d.  was  levied  on  said  county.  The  collectors’ 
fees  on  this  sum,  at  9d.  per  pound,  amount  to  £1,820.  It  also  appears,  by  the  same  docu- 
mont,  that  the  iJolice  estabhshmont  costs  the  couiitj  £4,01 8 1 8s.  9 A Now,  as  it  appears  that, 
on  tho  first  establishment  of  the  police,  they  stepped  mto  the  situation  formerly  occujiied 
by  the  high  constable  and  his  a-ssistants,  in  many  respects,  I can  see  no  rCMOn  why  the 
duty  of  collecting  tho  county  cess  should  not  also  devolve  upon  them.  Th^  cost  the 
county  a large  sura  for  doing  very  little,  and  they  have  abundance  of  tune,  wbch  might  be 
usefully  occupied  in  tbs  way,  and  by  a httle  arrangement  nught,  in  my  opimon,  be  mom- 
iilished  without  at  all  infringing  on  theii'  other  duties.  The  treasurer  s salary  (£380)  is 
another  item  which,  I think,  might  bo  saved  to  the  county.  I can  see  no  reason  why  be 
finances  of  the  county  might  not  be  managed  in  the  same  way  that  the  union  funds  under 
tho  poor  laws  are,  namely,  by  appointing  a hanking  establishment  as  treasurer,  wmeh  duty 
is  performed  by  them  without  any  salary  whatever.  In  the  salaries  of  the  county  surveyor 
and  his  assistants,  by  a proper  arrangement,  a saving  to  the  amount  of  at  least  £400  might 
be  effected.  In  order  to  accomplish  tbs,  a suitable' map  of  all  the  roads  m the  county 
should  be  prepared.  These  should  be  marked  off  at  convenient  distances,  and,  after  duo 
notice  bomg  given  to  contractors,  set  up  and  auctioned  at  special  sessions,  ui  smtablelots 
to  encourage  competition ; each  contractor  to  keep  his  lot  in  repab  for  a penod,  say  om 
three  to  five  years,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  smtahlo  persons  resident  in  tho  neighboui'-* 
hood,  to  be  appointed  at  road  sessions,  and  whoso  interest  it  would  be  to  see  that  these 
contracts  were  faithfully  performed ; and,  in  order  to  divest  the  transaction  as  mue 
possible  of  difficulty,  I would  propose  that  a road  sessions  should  be  held  eymy  three 
months,  at  which  contractors  should  receive  orders  for  their  money,  on  producing  F°P 
certificates  from  the  local  inspectors.  The  contractor  under  the  present  ^ , 

following  difficulties  and  inconveraenccs  to  encounter,  wbch  surely  must  ha've  t e _ 
of  discouraging  competition,  by  deterrbg  suitable  persons  from  eugagmg  m tlie  husin  j 
and  thereby  throwing  the  whole  trade  of  road  makmg  uito  the  hands  of  a i^i  _ ® ’ 

regularly  trabed  to  the  employment,  and  who  are  not  very  proverbial  for  ha'vmg  g 
purses — ^viz. : for  every  presentment,  however  small,  first,  the  road  has  ta  be 
measured ; second,  the  necessary  document  drawn  up,  aud  the  surveyor  and  ^ P J 
waited  on  ; third,  to  attend  at  road  se^ions  ; fourth,  to  attend  at  Dovyiipatnclc  o 
tender  to  tho  secretary ; fifth,  to  attend  at  road  sessions  with  two  securities ; s , ^ 

again  to  Downpatrick  for  the  amount  of  contract,  when  work  is  performed,  «o., 
addition  to  tbs,  as  the  contractor  is,  generally  speakbg,  a man  of  no  substance,  Jie 
afford  to  pay  his  lahoui'ers,  &o.,  aud  lie  out  of  bs  money  until  the  assizes 
again;  he,  therefore,  agrees  with  some  shopkeeper  m the  neighbourhood,  who  un  . 
to  advance  the  needful  to  the  labourers,  in  the  form  of  goods,  and,  of  course, 
exorbitant  profit  for  Ijdng  out  of  liis  money,  wbch  is  another  source  of  vast  c:^eii  ^ 

the  county,  for  the  contractor  expects,  after  all  this  wasto  of  time,  trouble,  and  exp  > 
receive  his  full  shave  of  remuneration.” 

[ The  withdrew.'] 
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Belfast,  Tuesday,  26th  March,  1844. 

The  Reverend  Fletcher  Blakely.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  CrossnacreeYy,  in  the  parish  of  Comber,  in  the  county  of 
Down. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  congi-egation  of 
Jloneyrea,  in  the  parish  of  Comber. 

3.  Do  you  occupy  any  land  yourself? — ^Yes,  I do. 

4.  How  much? — Forty  statute  acres,  equal  to  above  twenty-five  Irish  acres. 

5.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  distinct  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I know  the  whole 
of  tie  county  of  Down  pretty  intimately. 

6.  Is  the  land  generally  in  tillage  or  in  grazing  ?— Tillage,  very  much  so. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agricultm-e  in  the  district  improving  or  otherwise  ? It  is  rather 

improving. 

8.  In  what  pax'ticulars  do  you  consider  it  improving  ? — In  drainage  particularly. 

9.  are  the  usual  manures  employed  by  the  fanners  ? — Lime  and  farm-yard  manure. 

10.  Which  is  more  usually  adopted? — Fai-m-yard  manure,  and,  occasionally,  street  manure 
from  this  town,  drawn  a distance  of  five  or  six  miles. 

11.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  that  neighbourhood?— 
There  is  one  farming  society,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Newtownards  and  Comber. 

12.  What  effect  has  that  had  upon  the  district  ? — It  has  had  a good  effect  in  stimulating 
farmers  to  exert  themselves. 

13.  What  should  you  say  was  the  size  of  the  farms  ? — It  is  a very  thickly  inhabited 
district,  and  the  average  size  would  be  about  fifteen  Irish  acres,  vaiying  from  four  to  fifty. 

14.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  culture  or  rotation  of  crops  ? — The  rotation  of  crops  is 
different  on  different  estates  : the  rotation  for  five  years  is  more  common,  oats,  potatoes, 
flax  (it  is  a flax  district)  or  oats,  and  the  flax  laid  down  with  grass  seeds,  and  one  year’s 
grazing. 

15.  Has  the  improved  method  of  farming  affected  the  demand  for  labour  at  aU,  as  yet  ? 

It  would  affect  the  demand  for  labour,  provided  the  farmem  had  the  means  to  employ 
lalonieis.  I tliink  it  has  not  yet  generally  affected  it. 

16.  Have  you  any  fai-ms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common  or  joint-tenancy  ? Not  any ; I 

do  not  blow  a single  farm  held  in  that  way. 

IT.  What  is  the  general  occupation  of  the  population  ; are  they  principally  agriculturists 
or  weaveis  ?— They  are  generally  small  farmers,  and  a few  weavers  in  the  cotton  and  linen 
trade,  aud  some  stocking  weavers,  connected  with  this  town,  of  course. 

18.  Do  those  whom  you  describe  as  weavers  belong  to  the  families  of  the  farmers,  or  are 
they  an  exclusive  class  ? — They  are  generally  the  sons  of  the  fanners. 

19.  hi  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  between  landlord  and  tenant ; is  it  by  private  con- 
tract, by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? — The  tenant  first  gives  a proposal,  and  it  is  either 
accepted  or  not ; I believe,  so  far  as  I know,  the  tenant  is  generally  required  to  give  in  a 
proposal  to  the  landlord  or  liis  agent. 

20.  Is  the  rent  fixed  by  adopting  some  one  of  those  proposals,  or  does  the  landlord  fix 

the  rent  upon  the  land  himselF,  and  talce  the  proposal  wliich  comes  the  nearest  to  it  ? If 

the  proposal  is  satisfactory  to  the  landlord  or  the  agent,  it  is  considered  settled ; if  not,  it  • 
is  settled  by  contract  after  some  conversation  had  between  the  parties. 

21.  Is  that  proposal  made  by  the  tenant  in  occupation  of  the  land,  or  arc  proposals 
received  from  other  persons  ? — I do  not  know  an  mstance  where  proposals  were  received 
from  other  persons  until  it  is  fii-st  ascertained  whether  the  landlord  and  occupying  tenant 
can  come  to  an  agreement. 

22.  Is  the  rent  generally  a gi'oss  sum  or  an  acreable  rent  ? — It  is  an  acroable  rent. 

23.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands — of  the  best  quality,  for  instance  ? Thirty- 

five  shilliugs  the  Irish  acre. 

24.  “What  is  the  average  rent  of  lands  of  the  second  quality  ? — Thirty  shillings. 

25.  What  do  the  other  rents  go  to  ? — We  scarcely  have  in  niy  district  a third  quality ; 
fliere  is  Httle  of  what  we  call  refuse  land  ; it  is  all  pretty  good,  or  what  we  call  middling. 

26.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  you  have  named  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? 

Ike  poor  law  valuation  is,  in  every  instance,  so  far  as  I know,  higher  than  the  landlord’s 
rent, 

27.  Have  you  any  means  of  comparing  it  with  the  government  valuation  ? — ^Tes,  I have. 

_ 28.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  setting  value  bears  to  that  ? — Mr.  Griffith’s  valua- 
hon  is,  so  far  as  I know,  considerably  lower  than  the  landlord's  rent. 

29.  Is  the  poor  law  valuation  believed  to  have  been  e.xecuted  with  care  ; does  it  give 
sattsfaction  ? — It  does  not ; it  is  considered  to  have  been  done  in  a hurried  way. 

30.  Was  it  done  by  a professional  land  valuator  ? — I think  not.  It  was  done  by  a person 
appointed  by  the  poor  law  ^ardians.  He  was  an  experienced  farmer.  There  are  three 
'^'*'^johied_ within  half  a mile  of  my  residence, — Belfast,  Newtownards,  and  Lisburn. 

<51.  What  is  the  inference  you  draw  from  the  cii-cumstaiice  of  the  poor  law  valuation 
bgher  than  the  rent ; is  it  that  the  rents  are  low,  or  that  that  valuation  is  higher  than 

ought  to  he  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  is  considered  abnost  too  high,  in  every  instance. 

P^'l'  of  oil  the  three  unions  which  approaches  near  to  you  ? — Yes. 
m,  is  the  May  rent  usually  called  for  ? — We  have  what  is  called  a running  term, 

hak  I’cquired  at  Novembei’,  and  the  November  rent  in  Jlay,  and  there  is  still 


n a.  year  in  arreaiv 
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34.  Is  there  any  payment  of  rent  by  bill  in  your  ncigblmurhood  ?— Not  that  I know  of 

35.  Are  the  tenants  dependent  upon  loan  funds  or  locM  usurers  in  making  up  their  rents?  ' 
Several  have  of  late  been  connected  with  the  loan  fund  in  this  town,  and  also  one  at  Hili^ 
borough. 

36.  What  has  been  the  general  effect  of  it  upon  the  tenantry  ? — In  individual  cases  and 

but  only  a few,  the  loan  funds  have  been  useful ; but,  generally  speaking,  they  are'verv 
injurious,  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  and  waste  of  time,  occasioned  in  makiZ 
applications  for  money,  and  paying  the  weekly  instalments.  ° 

37.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  tenants  that  are  in 
default  ? — The  mode  is  different  on  different  estates.  Sometimes  the  cattle  of  the  farmer 
are  driven,  and  sometimes  an  ejectment  process  is  served  upon  Mm. 

38.  Which  is  the  more  usual  way  of  doing  it  ? — By  ejectment  process. 

39.  Docs  it  happen  frequently  that,  when  distress  is  resorted  to,  the  goods  arc  sold?— 
Very  seldom. 

40.  Arc  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant  ? — In  some  cases,  great 
indulgence  has  been  given,  and  I think  to  the  injury  of  the  tenant. 

41.  How  do  you  mean  to  the  injury  of  the  tenant '? — I mean  to  say,  tliat  prorision  is 
seldom  made  for  the  sum  total ; and  that  pressing  for  payment,  after  giving  some  indulgence 
for  a few  weeks,  would  be  bettor  for  the  tenant ; when  it  is  called  for  later  than  that,  lie 
is  perhaps  obliged  to  scR  tlio  crops  and  his  horses,  and  to  deprive  himself  of  the  mean's  of 
carrying  on  Ids  fanning. 

42.  Aro  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — The  whole  half, 
year’s  rent  is  paid  at  one  time,  and  a receipt  given,  stating  to  what  time  the  rent  is  paid  up. 
That  is  the  case  hr  my  district. 

43.  Do  tenants  hold  in  general  under  the  proprietor,  or  under  the  middleman? Under 

the  proprietor. 

44.  Do  they  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease? — The  greater  number  by  lease;  but 
several  as  tenants-at-will. 

45.  What  is  the  usual  terra  in  a lease  ; what  length  is  it  given  for,  m general  ? — Twenty- 
one  yeai-s  or  one  life,  whichever  continues  longer. 

46.  Has  the  mode  of  tenure,  in  your  opinion,  much  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenants,  or  upon  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I tliink  it  has  a very  great  effect  upon 
improvements. 

47.  Do  you  perceive,  speaking  generally,  over  the  country,  tliat  those  who  hold  at  ^vill 
have  their  farms  less  improved  than  the  others  ? — They  arc  much  less  improved. 

48.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — They  have  not  the  same  confidence  in  the  pro- 
prietors they  formerly  had,  as  to  the  value  of  what  wo  call  the  tenant-right. 

49.  What  has  occurred  to  shako  that  confidence  ? — I think  it  is  a deshe  upon  the  part 
of  tho  ])roprictors  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  large  farms  gradually. 

60.  llavc  any  instances  occurred  witMn  your  knowledge  in  wliich;  in  order  to  cany  out 
that  system  of  enlai-ging  farms,  tenants  have  been  dispossessed,  without  being  allowed  to 
soil  thoir  tenant-right  ? — I do  not  know  that  any  tenants  have  been  evicted ; but  tliey  have 
been  encouraged  to  sell,  and  the  value  to  be  piaid  has  been  limited,  which  they  consider  a 
great  grievance,  not  being  allowed  to  get  a fair  compensation  for  their  improvements. 

51.  In  the  case  of  jicrinanont  unjiroveraents,  hy  whom  are  they  effected,  by  the  landlord 
or  by  the  tenant  ? — By  the  tenant  in  every  case. 

52.  Does  that  answer  refer  to  Bind  as  well  as  to  buildings  ? — To  both ; improvement  in 
buildings,  and  in  fencing  and  draining, — all  have  been  done  by  tire  tenant  liimself. 

53.  Tnistingfor  his  remuneration  to  tho  length  of  his  lease  ? — Yes,  where  ho  Inaalease. 

54.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  pircvalcnt  in  the  district^  and  is  it  recognised 
by  tho  landlord  ? — It  is  still  recognised  by  landlords,  but  not  in  the  same  way  that  it  was 
thirty  years  ago. 

55.  How  does  it  differ  from  the  state  of  the  tenant-right  thirty  years  ago  ? — Tlrirty  years 
ago  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  soil  to  the  best  bidder,  as  we  express  it,  provided  he  ■was  a 
peaceable  and  honest  man ; but  now,  several  landlords  fix  the  sum  to  be  p)aid  at  £lO_an 
aero,  and  will  not  allow  the  out-going  tenant  to  get  more,  with  a view  tliat  the  in-comiug 
tenant  may  be  more  able  to  piay  his  rout. 

.66.  Is  that  rule  often  evaded  ? — Not  often,  but  of  late  it  has  been  in  some  cases  evaded ; 
perhaps,  -when  the  buildings  arc  very  valuable,  an  additional  sum  is  allowed. 

57.  llow  is  it  possible  for  tho  landlord  to  enforce  that  rule  ; how  can  he  prevent  uie 
in-coming  tenant  giving  secretly  a larger  price  than  tho  stipnilated  sum  to  the  out-going 
tenant  ? — Tho  in-coming  tenant  is  desirous  to  obtain  piossession  of  the  property  at  as  low  a 
rate  as  piossiblc  ; and,  when  tho  landlord  is  friendly  to  Mm,  ho  does  not  feel  himself  caUed 
upon  to  give  more  money  than  that  specified. 

58.  Is  not  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  open  to  fair  competition  amongst  different  per- 
sons ? — It  cannot  ho  said  to  bo  opicn  .to  faff  competition  when  an  acreable  sum  is  fixed. 

59.  May  there  not  he  instances  of  two  or  three  peraons  being  anxious  to  got  the  same 
farm  ? — Yes,  there  may,  and  tho  landlord  may  give  a preference  to  one  rather  than  to  tlio 
other  ; jiorha^s  a man  living  on  the  inoaring  with  a small  farm  is  encouraged  to  add  to  tlie 
extent  of  Ms  fai-m  hy  an  additional  quantity. 

60.  Are  wo  to  understand  that,  where  there  are  several  competitors  for  the  same  fam’i 
the  landlord  determines  who  is  to  obtain  it  at  a regulated  price  ?— Yes  ; the  landlord  decides 
Upon  tho  tenant. 

61.  Has  there  been  any  great  consolidation  of  faijns  in  your  noighbonrhooJ?— '''"“T 
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<52  What  should  you  say  gonei'ally  is  tho  amount  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  the  tenant- 
■ htV— It  is  ^ recollect  when  the  same  laud  would  get  £30  an  acre 

the  tenant-right,  in  proportion  to  the  dwelling-house,  offices,  fencing,  planting,  and  so 
' j £40  an  acre,  thirty-two  years  ago,  where  tliere  was  a lease ; and  now  I should 
more  than  half  the  money,  not^vithstanding  the  extensive  improvements  I made  ; 
whderness,  comparatively,  has  been  made  into  a garden. 

^ 63  At  the  period  you  allude  to,  can  you  say  whether  the  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  had 
exceeded  the  fair  price  of  farms  so  obtained  ? — There  was  an  open  competition  at  that 
• a man  was  allowed  to  make  the  best  of  his  improvements  of  the  property,  and  that 
the  principal  reason  why  tho  acreahle  sum  seems  so  high.  I dare  say  it  would  be  much 
hin'her  at  present  if  the  same  competition  was  allowed. 

'°64  With  reference  to  the  in-coming  tenant,  might  not  the  desire  for  bind  lead  to 
exorbitant  prices  ? — Yes,  it  might  in  some  instances  ; a man  wisliing  for  accommodation  is 
aifflous  to  get  land,  and  might  give  more  than  its  value. 

65.  Do  you  tliinlr,  at  tlic  period  you  speak  of,  that  that  was  the  case,  and  that  the  price 
of  the  tenant-right  had  gone  beyond  its  fair  value,  in  consequence  of  tho  competition  ? — I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I think  it  did. 

66.  Has  there  been  much  subletting  or  subdivision  of  farms  ? — There  has  boon  scarcely 
any  subletting  recently,  and  very  little  subdividing,  because  the  subdividing  is  Jiow  dis- 
countenajiccd  by  the  proprietors.^ 

67.  With  respect  to  tho  condition  of  tho  farming  ])opulation,  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
larc'C  farmers ; are  they  bettor  off  in  the  world  than  they  were,  or  are  they  less  well  off? — 
Alftlie  fanners  I am  acquainted  with,  what  I may  call  tho  largo  farmers  and  the  small 
fanners,  are  in  a much  worse  condition  than  formerly. 

• 68,  Do  you  extend  that  observation  to  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Down  ? — I do,  without 
exception. 

69.  To  both  large  and  small  farmers  ? — Yes. 

70.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  what  should  you  say  about  them  ; are  they  better  or 
worse  off  than  they  were  ? — They  are  fully  as  well  off. 

71.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  decline  in  the  circumstaircos  of  the  farmers? — The 
rents  are  what  tliey  were  formerly,  and  the  price  of  farm  produce  is  considerably  lower. 

72.  When  you  say  the  rents  are  what  they  were  fonncrly,  to  what  period  do  you  allude? — 
I allude  to  the  rents  as  they  were  twenty  or  thii-ty  years  ago  ; they  are  stationary  on  the 
one  baud,  or  neaidy  so,  and  the  prices  of  farming  produce  have  become  considerably  lower. 

73.  Has  there  been  no  abatement  on  lettings  or  leases  granted  about  the  period  you 
mention  ? — There  has,  in  some  instances,  by  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  and  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  DownsIiii’C,  and  especially  upon  lands  where  lines  were  paid  of  ten  guineas  an  acre. 

74.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  war  rents  are  usually  kept  up  stUl  in 
the  county  of  Down  ? — Yes,  generally  speaking,  they  are ; where  the  lease  continues,  there 
has  been  very  little  abatement  made. 

75.  IVTiat  was  the  system  of  fining,  to  wdiich  you  allude  ? — Driving  the  minority  of  the 
present  Marquess  of  Downsliire,  Ids  mother,  LadyDowiishire,  obtained  powers  from  Parlia- 
ment to  grant  leases  during  tho  lives  of  tho  occupying  tenants — I mean  tenants-at-will ; 
and  when  Lord  Downshii'e  came  of  age,  before  the  leases  ran  down,  ho  renewed  generally 
ivith  the  tenants  at  the  old  rent,  provided  they  gave  ten  guineas  an  acre  as  fine ; which  they 
generally  did : the  land  was  then  about  305.  an  acre,  ancl  upon  paying  a fine  of  ten  guineas, 
^ey  had  these  renewed  leases  by  his  lordship  ; ho  has  made  an  abatement,  I think,  of  4s. 
or  5s,  an  acre. 

76.  Is  the  capital  of  the  farmers  generally  sufficient  for  their  operations ; and  if  not,  how 
do theyprovide  themselves  with  capital? — I think,  generally  speaking,  they  have  not  suf- 
ficient capital  to  carry  on  the  farming  business  to  their  own  advantage,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  community ; some  of  them  borrow,  and  some  have  to  struggle  in  the  best  way  they  can. 

77.  With  respect  to  the  cases  of  the  small  tenantry,  what  loropoortion  does  tlie  acreable 
rent,  placed  upon  theii-  small  holdings,  hear  to  tho  rent  placed  upon  the  larger  farms  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  any  difference  is  made  between  the  acreable  rent  of  largo  and  small  farms. 

78.  By  what  means  ai-e  the  children  generally  provided  for  at  tho  death  of  their  parents ; 
is  the  fann  divided  among  them,  or  how  arc  they  provided  for  ? — The  famis  were  formerly 
divided  among  the  sons  of  a deceased  farmer,  but,  latterly,  there  is  more  attention  paid  to 
bade,  and  the  farm  is  generally  lield  by  tho  eldest  son  of  tho  deceased  occupier. 

79.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  tho  labourers  usually  hold  tlicir  cottages ; and  by 
whom  are  they  built  and  repaired  ? — They  hold  them,  in  every  instance,  so  far  as  I know. 
Under  the  farmers ; and  the  cottages,  in  every  instance,  have  been  erected  by  the  farmers 
tliemselv^. 

80.  What  is  the  usual  tenui’e  by  which  they  hold  them,  and  what  rent  do  they  pay? — 
They  are  always  tenants-at-will ; and  they  pay  for  a house  and  garden  from  £2  to  £3 
yearly,  which  they  pay  by  labour,  a day  in  a week,  or  sometliing  in  that  way. 

81.  At  what  rate  is  their  labour  calculated  which  they  pay  in  that  way  ? — It  is  Is.  2d.  or 
1*'  1(7.,  as  we  express  it,  by  the  day. 

83.  If  the  rent  was  56s.  a year,  that  would  be  a day’s  labour  in  a week  ? — That  is  gene- 
rally tlie  way  in  wliicli  it  is  done ; some  day  is  fixed,  Monday  or  Tuesday,  for  instance, 
taring  the  chance  of  tlie  weather. 

. 83.  If  they  require,  either  for  potatoes  or  flax,  more  land  than  they  have  in  their  garden, 
can  they  procm-c  it  ? — Generally  tliey  can ; and  tho  farmer  from  whom  they  hold  Hie 

cottage  accommodates  them  with  ground. 


2Gdt  Mofei,  1844. 

&7. 

Rev.  F.  Blakely. 


See  Mr.  H.  Murray’s 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  97. 
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97. 

Rev.  F.  Blately. 


84.  At  what  rate  do  they  pay  for  it  ? — So  far  as  I know,  they  never  pay  any  thino'  f 
potato  ground ; it  is  generally  ploughed  and  prepared  for  them,  on  condition  that  thev  it 
use  a sufBcient  quantity  of  manure  ; they  are  sometimes  very  ignorant,  and  stand  in  tlT’ 
own  light,  hy  not  manuring  the  ridges  sufficiently,  and  giving  themselves  a great  deal^^f 
labour,  and  having  a small  return. 

85.  Then  the  con-acre  system  is  unknowm  in  your  district  ? — Unlcnown  altogether 

86.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  that  district  ? — No ; it  is  very  quiet  astl 

peaceable.  I have  a pretty  largo  congregation,  of  thi-ee  or  fom-  hundr-ed  families  in  all 
1,TOO  or  1,800,  and  scarcely  any  one  has  been  tried  before  the  magistrates;  we  generall 
contrive  ways  and  means  to  make  peace  at  homo  among  ourselves.  ^ 

87.  With  respect  to  the  management  of  estates,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  affenrv  i 
the  different  classes  of  estates ; are  the  large  estates  as  weU  or  better  managed  than  th 
small  ones? — Itliinkthe  large  estates,  such  as  Lord  Downsliire’s  and  Lord  Londondem-’^ 
are  remarkably  well  managed,  and  -with  great  accuracy. 

88.  Better  than  the  small  ones  ? — I will  not  say  better,  but  I say  equally  well  • thev  a 

systematically  managed.  ’ ^ 

89.  In  what  are  the  agent’s  duties  generally  supposed  to  consist ; what  is  he  expected  to 
do  ? — On  large  estates,  I do  not  know  that  the  agents  do  much  more  than  receive  the  rent 

90.  What  are  the  fees  paid  on  enforcing  rent,  or  driving  for  rent;  or  are  there  fees  paid 

on  granting  leases ; and  to  whom  are  they  paid  ? — The  fees  on  different  estates  are  verv 
different,  indeed ; I believe  the  expense  in  the  cases  of  driving,  or  for  ejectment  process 
are  very  different,  but  I do  not  know  the  reason.  ’ 

91.  Are  they  very  large  in  any  instances  ? — Yes ; I have  known  an  ejectment  process  as 
high  as  £3,  but  that  would  depend  upon  the  law  agent’s  charge. 

92.  Are  you  aware  of  any  exorbitant  charges  upon  granting  leases  ? — I have  said  aheady 

that  the  charges  are  very  different  on  different  estates.  ^ 

93.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  where  an  exorbitant  charge  was  made  for  granting  a 
lease  ? — I have  known  £5  or  £6  cliarged  for  the  lease  of  a farm  of,  perhaps,  twenty  or 
twenty-five  acres. 

94.  Did  that  include  stamps,  do  you  know  ?— I think  it  was  independently  of  the  stamps  • 

but,  I must  say,  tliat  I think  that  is  a very  rare  thing.  ’ 

95.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? I suppose,  as  far  as  I 

know,  about  Is.  \d.  in  the  pound,  or  Is.  6d. 

96.  In  the  half-year  ? — Yes,  in  the  half-year. 

97.  Have  you  any  complaints  about  you  that  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate 
has  not  been  allowed  to  the  tenant  ?— I know  of  such  complaints,  but  I am  glad  to  say 
they  are  very  few ; upon  Lord  Londondeny’s  estate,  and'Lerd  Downshii-e’s,  and  Lord 
Garvagh’s,  and  Lord  Dungannon’s,  and  aU  the  better  estates,  as  we  should  call  them,  the 
agents,  in  every  instance,  make  a fair  return  of  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rates ; 
but,  upon  some  of  the  small  estates,  it  is  not  done  according  to  law. 

98.  When  does  the  landlord,  in  general,  allow  his  proportion  to  his  tenants?— When 
they  go  to  pay  the  rent,  if  the  tenant  tenders  a receipt  from  the  collector  of  the  poor  rate, 
an  allowance  is  made. 

99.  Is  it  made  at  the  first  payment  of  rent  after  the  tenant  has  paid;  or  is  it  made  at 
the  payment  of  the  rent  on  the  gale_  day  after  the  tenant  paid  it  ?— It  is  out  of  the  &s6 
payment  of  rent ; I believe  the  receipts  from  the  collector  of  the  poor  rates  are  generally 
kept  by  the  land  agent,  so  that  they  cannot  be  tendered  twice ; and  if  you  have  a second 
receipt,  when  you  go  again  it  is  allowed. 

100.  So  that  they  are  taken  as  cash  payments  ? — Exactly. 

101.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and 
practice  m respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess 
and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having 
diie  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calcidated  to  encoui’age  the  cidtivation  of  the 
sod,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  teiUTit  ?— I think  I could  suggest  many  improvements.  In  as  far  as  county  cess  ia 
concerned.  It  is  my  own  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  toU-gates  established  upon  what 
1 would  call  roads  of  the  first  class ; and  that  the  rqads  of  the  second  and  third  classes  should 
be  kept  up  by  the  baronies  in  which  they  are,  and  that  tcnants-at-will  should  not  pay  any 
cess,  especially  for  new  roads. 


102.  By  whom  would,  you  contemplate  the  cess  to  be  paid?--Bv  the  lord  of  the  soil; 
bO(^use  the  tenant-o-t-wUl  may  pay  instalments  for  several  years  for  the  forming  and  con- 
solidating ot  a new  line  of  road,  and  when  it  is  completed  at  his  expense,  or  partly  at  ha 
expense,  he  may  bo  evicted  without  any  allowance  or  compensation ; and  the  property  on 
which  he  resides  may  have  been  made  more  valuable  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  at  his  expense, 
tliough  he  has  no  mode  of  redress. 

103.  Is  there  not  a difference  between  the  repair  of  roads  and  making  new  roads ; does 

h!  denve  an  immediate  advantage  from  the  repair  of  roads,  thoughit 

may  be  reasonable  that  the  landlord  should  pay  for  tlie  making  of  roads?— I would  not 
extend  the  same  reason  to  repairs.  ^ lu^o. 

landlord,  derive  beiiofit  from  the  repaii-  of  tho 
n ItVll  ^ line  of  distinction.  The  tenant 

paym©  a small  sum  foi  rejiau^,  has  some  immediate  accommodation  upon  the  old  road, 
be  SSoved!*'^  accommodation  upon  the  new  road ; and  the  met^ent  it  m finished,  he  may 
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. . Then,  taking  that  into  consideration,  would  you  propose  that  the  whole  of  the  county 
hould  he  paid  by  the  landlord,  where  projjerty  is  held  under  him  from  year  to  year; 
cess  ^ , proportion  of  it  ? — I would  think,  in  cases  of  new  roads,  that  the  lord  of  the 
^''i^hould  pay  the  whole,  where  the  tenant  held  at  will ; but  in  cases  of  repair,  where  the 
^ t wouhl  immediately  after  have  a shai-e  of  the  accommodation,  the  lord  of  tlie  soil,  in 
would  not  have  the  same  right,  in  my  opinion,  to  pay  as  in  tlie  other  case, 
infi  Is  the  removal  of  tonante-at-will  usual  in  the  district  to  wliich  you  allude  ? — No, 
f iial  • but  they  are  not  countenanced  in  the  same  way.  They  are  not  removed,  nor 
M I say  they  are  treated  badly ; but  they  do  not  feel  they  are  on  the  same  good  footing 
^Trmerly  and  permitted  to  sell  their  improvements  as  foi-mcrly.  I think  wliat  would 
^ ^*nce  the  interests  of  the  country  at  largo  very  much,  and  what  would  be  a mutual 
Tmtaee  to  both  landlord  and  tenant,  would  be  the  granting  of  leases  at  fan-  rents,  giving 
4 nts  power  to  obtaiir  compensation  for  then-  improvements  at  the  expiration  of  their 
provided  the  lord  of  the  soil  and  they  could  not  agree  about  the  renewal. 

How  would  you  propose  to  ascertain  the  value  to  be  placed  on  those  improve- 
^ ts'?— By  comparing,  as  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  what  was  the  state  of  the  farm 
”^Tthe  buildings  thereon  at  the  time  the  lease  was  granted,  with  the  state  and  condition 
the  houses  and  land  at  the  time  the  compensation  was  to  be  decided ; in  one  word,  by  a 

Mmparison  of  the  past  with  the  present.  , n .t.  . . 

108  How  would  that  be  done  in  the  case  of  leases  at  present  granted,  where  the  tenants 
mieht'wish  to  be  under  the  provisions  of  such  an  act  ? — Perhaps  I could  illustrate  that  by 
an  individual  case.  Take  myself,  for  example:  I have  expended  on  my  farm  a considerable 
sum  of  money  in  fencing,  draining,  and  erecting  buildings ; in  fact,  it  is  considered  from 
havino"  been  rather  wild  to  bo  now  a very  comfoi-table  farm.  The  buildings  are  comfortable, 
thou^  not  valuable,  and  supposing  my  lease  to  be  at  an  end,  which  it  may  be  very  soon, 
and  liat  Lord  Downshii-e  and  I could  not  agree  about  the  renewal,  I think  I should  get  a 
fair  compensation  for  those  improvements  made  upon  the  land,  and  the  houses  erected  thereon, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  rent  at  a much  liigher  acreable  sum  now  than  if  it  were  brought  back 
to  the  state  in  which  I got  possession  of  it.  . . n i.  . 

109.  Suppose  the  landlord  and  tenant  not  to  agree,  how  could  it  be  ascertained  what 
were  the  improvements  you  had  made;  how  would  you  propose  to  ascertain  the  outlay  on 
tie  faim,  or  the  value  of  the  improvements  to  which,  in  your  opinion,  the  tenant  would  be 
entitled  ?— It  might  be  ascei-taiiied  in  pai-t  by  the  testimony  of  neighbours,  what  the 
occupying  tenant  lud  done,  or  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  himself,  or  his  land  agent,  what  had 
been  done  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  upon  the  farm,  what  buildings  had  been  erected, 
what  fences  and  di-ains  had  been  made,  and  the  cost  thereof.  _ The  length  of  time  and 
accommodation  given  to  the  tenant  would  be  taken  into  consideration ; the  longer  the 
time  he  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  improvements,  I would  think  the  compensation  should 

110.  Spealdiig  practically,  would  a tenant  he  better  off  then  than  he  is  now  by  the  sale  of 

his  tenant-right  ? I think  he  would  bo  much  better  off,  and  I tliink  the  lord  of  the  soil  would 

lie  better  off,  and  I tl-iinlr  tbe  community  would  be  bettor  off ; there  would  be  confidence 
established,  and  improvements  effected.  But  at  present,  tena.nts-at-v\^,  if  poor,  cannot 
borrow  money,  inasmuch  as  people  with  money  arc  not  willing  to  risk  it  m that  way; 
whereas  if  there  was  a protection  given  to  a tenant-at-will,  so  that  he  would  get  compen- 
sation if  he  quitted  his  x>ropcrty,  he  could  borrow  money  according  to  the  improvements 
he  had  made. 

111.  If  such  an  aiTangcment  as  you  have  suggested  was  made,  would  you  do  away  alto- 

gether with  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  ?— I certainly  would.  _ 1 would  suppose  that  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  in  paying  the  compensation  agreed  upon  by  arbitration,  or  the  inode  thought 
best,  would  have  a choice  of  the  in-coming  tenant,  and  the  out-going  tenant  would  have  no 
right  to  make  any  sale.  . - 

112.  Your  object  is  to  regulate  the  tenant-right,  and  make  the  landlord  purchase  it  /— 

Yes,  exactly.  -r  t v 

■ 113.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make? — I do  not  know  that  i have,  it  i nave 
luade  myself  understood.  i • n 

114.  In  reference  to  any  improvements  hereafter  to  be  made,  do  you  think  it  desirable 
ihat  a notice  should  be  served  on  the  landlord,  and  that  his  opinion  should  be  Laken  of  the 
reasonableness  of  such  improvements  ? — I do  really  tliink  that  the  landlord  should  bo  served 
with  a notice.  A man  may  make  very  foobsh  imjjrovements,  which  would  not  enhan^  the 
value  of  the  property ; and  any  tenant  going  into  possession,  ^or  the  lord  of  the  soil,  should 
not  have  to  pay  for  improvident  improvements ; they  ought  to  he  substantial  improvements, 
which  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  every  man  that  would  occupy  the  place. 

115.  ’iVhom  would  you  make  the  judges  of  those  improvements  being  substantial  aim  tor 

tho  benefit  of  tbe  occupier? The  government  of  the  country.  Let  the  landlord 

one  arbitrator  and  the  tenant  another,  and  let  the  government  choose  a thii-d,  who  should 
be  a public  officer — the  county  surveyor,  or  any  competent  person.  _ . • -.i 

116.  You  state  that  the  cultiure  of  flax  is  becoming  more  prevalent  in  tbe  district  with 

which  you  arc  acquainted  ? — It  is.  . . • j + 

117.  Is  that  a profitable  source  of  employment  to  the  fanner? — I think  ib  ^ 

society  generally,  on  account  of  the  various  classes  of  people  who  are  employed.  11  you 
take  women  and  children  for  weeding,  and  women  for  pulling,  and  steeping,  and  sprea^^» 
and  breaking,  and  all  the  several  processes,  twenty-five  or  thii'ty  different  closes  o _ e 
coirmiunity  are  employed.  I tlfi-nk  great  good  is  done  to  society,  and  that  tho  growing 


26th  March,  1844. 
Rev.  F.  Blakely. 
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of  flax,  on  a large  scale,  would  bo  instrumental  m keeping  down  the  poor  rate  T mn.  ^ 
giving  cmijloymcnt.  ’ 

118.  Do  you  cultivate  flax  yom-,sclf  ? — I do  largely,  according  to  the  size  of  my  farm 

119.  Can  you  state  the  produce  or  profit  of  an  acre  of  flax,  under  ordhiarycircumstanf  9 
Wliat  might  be  called  a fair  crop  I consider  worth  £10  tlic  Irish  acre. 

120.  Do  you  mean  that  the  value  of  the  produce  is  so  much,  or  tliat  there  is  a -Drofit 

£10  ? — It  is  £10  profit.  I do  not  mean  independently  of  rent  and  taxes ; but  profit  ^ 
what  you  would  pay  the  mill  owner  and  wceders  and  labourers  employed. ' ^ 

121.  After  all  the  expense  of  weeduig  and  cultivation  ? — Yes. 

122.  Is  it  an  exhausting  crop  to  the  gi-ound  ? — I think  not ; it  lives  upon  nutrhneutv 

different  from  what  sujDports  wheat  or  oats.  It  does  not  interfere  with  wheat  and 
interferes  very  little  with  it.  ’ 

123.  Do  you  get  any  feeding  for  your  cattle  out  of  it  ?— Yes  ; very  valuable  feeclino- 

124.  What  part  of  it  ? — We  get  feeding  from  the  seeds, — not  the  seed  in  the  abetoa 

but  tire  bolls.  It  is  all  ground  up,  the  rough  part  and  the  chaff,  and  it  makes  a very  vil  ’ 
able  feeding.  ^ 

125.  Is  there  a ready  demand  for  the  prepared  flax  ? — Yes,  very  ready  ; we  consider 't 
the  same  as  cash. 

126.  Is  there  much  difficulty  and  does  it  require  much  expense  to  prepare  it  properly’ 

Yes,  it  does,  to  prepare  it  in  an  advantageous  way  for  the  fanner  and  for  the  sphnier  "fi 
is  often  injured  from  a want  of  skill  and  taste. 

127.  Arc  the  usual  class  of  agricultural  labourers  or  children  capable  of  pulling  it  so  as 

to^  ensure  a ready  sale  ? — If  you  take  that  branch  of  it,  I should  say,  that  it  is  not  so  easy 
W”e  have  found  very  groat  difficulty  in  training  labourers  to  bo  sufficiently  attentive  and 
correct  in  preparing  it,  and  adjusting  it  in  the  beets  or  sheaves,  wMch  we  consider  of  great 
importance.  ® 

128.  But,  in  those  various  processes,  you  conceive  there  is  large  employment  for  the 
people  ? — Yes,  very  large.  I tliink  the  growth  of  it  of  vast  importance  to  the  community 
in  giving  employment,  besides  bemg  a remunerative  or  profitable  crop  to  the  faimor ; airf 
still  further,  we  do  not  send  our  money  to  Belgium  or  Holland : we  keep  it  at  home.  ’ 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 


John  Warinij  Maxivell,  esq.,  Mr.  Ainsworth  Pilson,  and  Mr.  John  Davidson,  sworn  and 
examined. 

1.  [To  Mr.  ikfaaiioe//.]— Where  do  you  reside?— At  Finnabroguc,  near  Downpatrick  in 

the  county  of  Down.  ’ 

2.  Have  you  any  profession? — No;  I am  a landed  proprietor,  and  magistrate,  and  a 
grand  juror. 

3.  [To  Mr.  PeYion.]— Whore  do  you  reside  ?— At  Downpatrick,  in  the  county  of  Down. 

4.  Have  you  any  occupation? — No;  I have  some  private  property. 

5.  [To  Mr.  Davidson.]—S^h.eve  do  you  reside  ?— At  Drumauess,  in  the  county  of 

Down.  ^ 

6.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a linen-bleacher  and  a farmer. 

7.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? [Mr.  MaxwelU— 

The  barony  of  Locale,  I am  more  particularly  acquainted  with.  [Mr.  Pilson.] I speak 

with  respect  to  the  barony  of  Locale,  also.  [Mr.  Davidson.]—!  am  acquainted  with 
Kinciarty  and  Dufferin  baronies. 

8. _  Is  that  district  generally  a tillage  district,  or  is  any  large  portion  of  it  occupied  as 

Maxwell] — It  is  all  tillage.  [Mr.  Davidson.] — Yes,  in  both  places, 
[Mr.  Maxwell] — There  is  very  little  grazing. 

9.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements? — With 
respect  to  Lecalc,  I should  say  not.  [Mr.  Davidsoni] — I should  say,  not  any  improvements 
of  an  extensive  nature,  with  very  few  exceptions  ; there  may  bo  some  small  portions. 

r tTJ  77  agriculture  generally  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars?— 

[Mr.  Maxicelll] — It  is  improving  both  in  the  manner  of  agriculture,  in  drainine',  and  in  the 
squaring  of  lai-ms. 

_ 11.  Do  you  both  concur  in  that?— [ilfr.  Pi7-w??.]— Yes ; I think  there  is  a general 
improvement;  but  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  that,  that  I think  it  is  proceeding  slowly.  [Mr. 
lJavidsov.]—hx  tlic  barouy  of  Dufferin  generally,  it  has  very  much  improved,  in  the  last 
Kinciarty  is  much  beliind  it ; but  that  is  improving,  also. 
[iir.  rotation  of  crops  is  considerably  improved,  and  I think  they  ai-e 

still  progressing  m improvement.  i ’ 

!?■  wu  ge^^orally  adopted  than  formerly  ?— Yes. 

Woat  manures  are  more  generally  used?— Wc  have  a variety  of  manures;  wo  have 
? corrective,  but  it  is  not  genorally  considered  a manure. 
With  respect  to  the  burning  of  land,  the  landlords  sot  their  faces  against  it,  and  it  is  not 
practised  ; but  we  arc  now  getting  into  tlio  use  of  guano,  and  other  stimulating  manures. 

14.  Aietlie  small  farmers  getting  into  the  use  of  those  kinds  of  manure  ? — Yes,  in  general; 

• K f i mysclf  j I do  not  speak  of  other  districts,  but  I know  several 

instances  in  winch  tliey  arc  trying  it.  [Mr.  Davidson.]— In  Kinciarty,  we  have  no  sea-weed ; 
the  general  maiwre,  except  hme,  is  stable-yard  manure ; and  some  guano  was  used  last 
year,  and  some  bone-dust.  ° 

15.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Maxwell’s  account,  as  to  Locale  ?— [Mr.  Pilson.]— Yes,  I do. 
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16,  Are  there  any  forming  soeieties  or  agricnltnrd  echoole,  in  the  district  which  you 

hare  ment  oned  ?— [Mr.  MaW/.]— In  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  there  are  ^lo  

agricultural  schools ; there  are  fanning  societies,  but  I do  not  know  of  any  agricultural 

superintendents  ; ^lere  were  some,  but  they  were  not  found  to  answer.  I had  one  mvsplf  esq-. 

but  the  people  did  not  improve  under  his  instruction.  \Mr  Davidson^  Tn  “nd 

barony,  there  hu.  been  a farming  society  for  twenty-four  oi  LnTyTvryts 

been  of  great  service  to  the  country.  Id  has  been  can-ied  on  very  judiciousV  and  produSd 

great  improvements;  and,  with  respect  to  Kmelarty,  there  were  two  fa^mino- ^societies 

established  about  five  years  ago  which  are  doing  good,  but  have  not  had  time  to  be  of  su«S 

extensive  service  as  the  one  inDufferm. 

n,  should  you  say  was  the  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  aud  the  mode  of  culture 
adopted  ?-[yr  MoW/  ]-They  vm-y  yery  considerably  ; there  are  farms  from  four  or 
Stc acres uj  to  for  y or  fifty.  [Afr.  P,to.]_I  concur  in  that;  but  the  number  of Zms 
that  amount  to  fifty  acres  is  Tory  few.  [Afr.  Xla«*oa.]_Iu  Dufferin,  there  are  perW 
more  large  farms  than  m either  of  the  three  baronies  we  have  named;  bat  in  Kinelar tw 
there  are  Tory  few  enceeding  fifty  acres,  and  many  smaller  ones.  ■’  ’ 

18.  What  IS  the  usual  mode  of  culture,  or  the  rotation  of  crops?— lAfr.  Afeiice21_aenp 

rally,  the  four  or  five-course  crop  is  what  is  adopted;  generally,  the  five-conise  cr“r 
[Jfr  I think  so.  [_Mr  Damdsm.']—lt  is  generally  the  five  or  six-course  crop 

19,  Name  the  five  crops?-[Afr.  Af»Wf.]_P„tatoes,  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  withTr'ass 

*ds;  then  a hay  crop,  and  grazing  It  ,s  more  general  to  let  the  land,  at  least,  for  oZ 
year  as  grazing.  [Mr.  In  my  district,  it  is  very  usual,  however  after  this  five 

ceurse,  to  take  a crop  of  oats  off  the  lea  ground,  before  we  Jut  it  into  potatoZaoai^  fZ 
IS  the  usual  course  m my  neighbourhood.  ^ o > 

20  Do  you  grow  any  flax  ? Yes  a little  ; but  it  is  not  grown  e.xtensively.  [Mr  Pilson  ^ 

Wehave  very  httlo  of  it.  [Mr.  AfuW/.]— Any  flax  which  is  sown  in  Locale  isZ  for 
sale  but  for  the  general  use  of  the  family  or  the  household ; bnt  we  are  getting  into  the 
e.ll.vahou  of  turmps  considerably,  and  we  call  either  potatoes  or  turnips  a|reen®crop 

21.  Is  house-foodmg  much  resorted  to?— It  is  increasing.  [Mr  Vavidsml  Yes  if  is 
increasing  but  1 is  only  to  a very  small  extent,  and  verf  sloZy?  Th  Z 

generally  house-feed,  but  they  do  a little,  and  I think  are  eitendZ  it 

J.  ''  Imt  4o  you  consider  the  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  in  Lecale?—rAfr 
»»rft]-It  vanes  very  I should  say,  upon  the  avorago,  from  34  to  35  cwt,  f 

have  had  2 tons,  but  I think  the  average  is  not  above  30  cwf  T Knuat  nf  +Tx  t • i j 

.fthefirst,uidity„fland.  [^r  iIn„lf„„.]-lt:„ZZ;  ihe  ^ 

.c,uamted  with  is  much  less ; it  does  not  exceed  20  cwt.  to  the  acre;  in  DnfcTn  ii  miZ 
reach  24  or  2o  cwt. ; it  is  inferior  land  to  that  of  Locale.  [Mr.  Pi7son.]~I  agree  with  llr 
Maxwell;  m the  large  farms,  cnltoated  with  skill,  he  has  not  oyerr.ated  the  fnZity 
m a gi-^t  many  of  the  small  farms,  they  do  not  come  up  to  that.  ^ ^ ’ ’ 

Very  ffw™  I’u^dale,  or  in  common,  in  that  country  ?— [Mr.  Ma^^welL]— 

24.  What  18  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  occupying  them  ?— Wretched  indeed  TMr 

therfmL  of  It,  and  divided  and  subdivided  the  lands  among 

If  1 I • ^ moment,  after  the  lapse  of  eighty  years,  the  continuancf 

aadacott'agT’  ^**^0?  bolding  merely  an  acre  and  a-ha]f, 

the  origiLf  demte  .rfd  S mchviduals,  among  whom  it  is  subdivided,  has  an  interest  in 

P.ye|reZnrpZptsTtttatT^^^^^^^^^^ 

anous  MVS  oi  SfonT-Zm  7’  Oavidson.]-!  think  there  are 

proposal  X the  "ihi  Z 7 r"‘^  y'*"''’  *?“■  “ ’’“y  ““de  of  fixing  it  by 

>y  IPHuklZfbtZZdiZVr^^^^^^^^  ‘‘  '“• 

•so  who  cZsZto  mSe°«  t y°“  ’’y  »“”pyi”g  ‘““nt.  or  by  any 

ta  proposals  were  sZetimes^^or' ”““Py“*  g™mmlly  got  a preferaneo, 

[».  i.l  ibZvZt  waZ  ^ r ‘’'®y.™'®  m y ‘io  neighbours. 

«P"U  the  leianl  feZVo  7 >»  l«ase  expired,  to  call 

tooaut  made  a proposal  which  ill  “P  bidding ; and  if  the 

fcmaltcr  wasXXldl  ifZt  h*^  “f  ‘h®  »r  landlord, 

fct  that  is  not  general  no’w^  ’ ^ proposal.  [ Jlfr.  flutaWson.]— 

‘‘S' - — 

road3>7[Z^XZjnlYZ“1‘h  f “y  ™'”4tion  placed  upon  the  county 

provails  to  this  day  • there  , Z*  ™ ^ believe  the  practice  generally 

■Wcmenl.  rAfr.  Ks™  i TtZ  ™ptions  to  it.  [Afr.  Pavidson.]  — I concur  in.  that 

29.  What  class  of  pcr’ine  ere®'’"®''*  7 ^ ■’“■“''a  ‘ha  exceptions  are  very  few, 

Generally  very  riZefoWe  ^ employed  to  value  the  land  ?— [Afr.  MaxJll.^— 

torvejors,  wb7  profess  that  ‘“'e  themselves  occupants  of  land,  or  knd- 

:>l“ginpractisrdrbutitiL„^^^^^^^^^^^^  [Afr  y„i*„„.]_l  agree  with  that,  so  far  as 
io  employ  YaJuators  [’Mr  t>  j ^'Strict  which  I am  acquainted  with, 

L . Wilson.] — 1 believe  in  many  cases  the  landlord  or  his  agent 
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the  rent  in  tlie  absence  of  professional  valuators  ; and  there  have  been  cases  where 
v»lSo*  bME  brought  from  a distant  part  of  the  country,  not  acquainted  n.th  fc  soil, 

i ft  ls  asserted  and  believed  that  they  did  impose  rents  which  they  probably  did  rot 

“s^'What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands  of  the  best  quality  ?-[Mr. 
average,  I should  say,  was  from  30s.  to  35s.  an  acre. 

31  Is  that  for  land  producing  thirty  cwt.  of -wlieat.—xes.  v,  4.  ,i  , 

32'  \Mr  Davidson^—M.t.  Maxwell  may  be  right  a-s  to  the  average,  but  there  is  land  let 
4 I d liifyFp,.  +Fnn  that  in  Kinelartv.  I think  it  would  average  30s.  an  acre,  which 
agood  deal  high^  it  is  about  the  same.  {Mr.  PM-? 

should  say  in  Lecale  the  average  of  irst  class  land  was  nearer  40s.  an  acre.  [Mr.  Maa,U] 
Z.I  mea/my  answer  to  apply  to  the  average  of  best  tilling  lands  i taking  it  over  a farm 

altogether,  35s.  would  be  about  the  average.  on  oe  i,  i w 

33  What  is  the  average  for  land  of  the  next  quality  J— rrom  20a  to  25s.  . hut  if  you 
ask  me  generally  how  it  would  rise  from  the  inferior  to  the  best,  I should  say  from  5s,  the 
SouXil  land  uhmproveable  up  to  60s.  an  aore  ; that  is,  taking  from  the  most  intericr  up  to 

‘Xd' Supposing  you  took  the  whole  of  Leoale,  in  which  there  is  not  mnoh  mounriiii  land, 
what'  do  you  cmcoive  to  be  the  letting  value . of  the  lands  upon  the  whole  ?-Tl, at  a, . a 

difiicult  qimstion.  There  is  some  mountain  land  m Lecale.  I have  some  myself. 

X!  \Xh  respect  to  medium  land,  what  do  yon  conceive  to  be  the  average  f-Except- 
+ • ir.,,4  T climilfl  305  Tilfr  Pt7son.l— I sbould say  tlic  Same.  \Mr.Dmids(m.]-. 

XeXre  r ntd  h than  that."  Good  land  in  Kinelarty  4 

l ote  there  is  rough  laud  that  goes  as  low  as  6s..  and  it  vimies  from  that  up  to  30;. 
Speaking  of  medium  Lhle  land,  I should  say  about  24s.  is  the  price.  That  is  what  it  « 

let  at  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valnafionf- 

[jX.  imnLal-That  is  settled  by  the  valuator,  who  has  applotted  it,  and  it  bears  Mereal 

“sT'is  it  higher  or  lower  than  the  letting  rent  ?-It  is  somethlngyer  than  the  ImpmeJ 
rent  [i¥r.  flari*o«.]— I think  it  is  a little  lower ; not  much  [Mr.  P*o».]-I  tiunk  fc 
™or  law  valuation  is  up  to  the  rent  completely  in  some  respec  s,  I know  instances  m wki 
Ffc  is  over  it ; but,  geueraUy,  they  come  as  nem-  to  it  as  possible.  \Mr.  Maxweli:\  I know 
instances  where  the  valuation  is  above  the  letting. 

38  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  poor  law  valuation;  has  it  been  carefully  made?- 
[ilfr.  P2soii.]— in  our  union  it  was  very  slovenly  performed,  and  I hoard  many  causes 

M.Xftho  letting  value  of  the  laud,  in  your  opinion,  higher  or  lower  than  Mr.  6iifl» 

valuation^— fikT?-.  ATflaiKie//.]— It  is  considerably  higher.  , . . • , v t *1. 

40.  How  much?— [Mr.  Z>ai>i<Zson.]— The  government  valuation  is  considerably  below  the 

lettina;  value.  \ Mr.  Maxwell^ — I concur  in  that.  „ mi  i p t in? 

41. ^  Have  you  acted  as  sworn  valuator  for  a great;  part  of  the 

TMr  Yes,  I have,  for  a very  principal  section  of  the  barony ; ^jit  there  aie 

kveral  other  parishes  In  it ; in  the  town  of  Downpatrick,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
the  valuation  amounted  to  about  £14,000  a year.  i,;n.lioi- nr  Inwpr 

42  Have  you  any  means  of  stating  whether  the  rents  actually  paid  are  highei  or  lower 
thl  thoTakkion  /on  put  npou  the  funds  you  valued?-!  made  the  goy—  *- 
the  basis  of  that  estimate,  that  I made ; and  I have  reason  to  think  that  the  rents 

Is  the  valuation  you  made  higher  than  the  government  J 

think  we  adhered  strictly  to  it,  except  in  the  case  of  new  hoi^es,  or  new  property  D g 
under  value.  o -r-  1 <. 

exact  valnafion  of  whaf  you  considersd  the ^ 
value  of  the  property,  or  an  equable  valuation  on  which  the  county  cess  mig  e P , 
The  object  was  to  make  an  equable  valuation,  not  of  ivhat  it  would  , P,  several 

it  upon  the  holdings  of  the  respective  occupiers  as  nearly  as  possible,  we 
properties  to  value,  which  had  not  come  under  the  government  valuation  ^ „ oraW 

47.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  rentnow  paid,  andtherent  ot  ’t  ^Uald 

that  time  ; are  they  higher  or  lower  in  the  barony  of  Lecale  ?— [Mr.  Maxwe  .J 

S£vy  they  have  declined  fully  one-fifth.  ^ i t sliould 

48.  Is  that  your  opinion,  as  to  the  barony  of  Kinelarty  ? — [Mr.  Dnvidso  .J 
think  where  lands  had  been  let  from  1812,  up  to  1814,  they  were  much 

they  are  now;  but  a great  deal  of  the  land  hold  under  old  leases  granted  pw 

period,  has  continued  to  be  held  at  those  rents,  until  the  end  of  the  lease.  [ ^ 

I should  think,  as  to  many  farms  which  were  let  at  the  period  of  the  war 
prices,  the  rents  have  been  reduced ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  con- 

have  fallen  out  of  lease,  where  the  rents  have  been  advanced.  [Mr.  Davidson.} 
sidering  the  matter,  I would  go  further  than  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  say  they  . 
considerably  more  than  one-fifth ; that  is,  speaking  of  lands  let  at  the  full  value  . 
thereabouts.  I Imow  land,  which  was  let  at  three  guineas  an  acre,  which  is  no  p j , 
than  half  that  now. 
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49.  Do  you  consider  that  the  reduction  of  rent  has  kept  pace  with  the  depreciation  of  tlie 
produce  of  the  farm.  [il4V.  Maxwell^ — I should  sa.y  not.  \Mr.  Pilson!^ — Certainly  not ; 
it  has  not  fallen  in  proportion.  \Mr.  Maxicell.'^ — But  there  are  other  circumstances  ■which 
cause  the  land  to  be  of  greater  value — the  improved  cultivation.  [Mr.  Pi'/sore.]— That  is 
decidedly  the  case ; increased  industry  and  improved  cultivation  have  enabled  the  tenants 
to  contend  with  the  reduction  of  pi'ices. 

50.  Ho-w  soon  after  it  becomes  duo  is  rent  usually  demanded  ?~[Mr.  Maxicell]— Thera 
is  a running  half  year  allo-wcd  the  tenant;  this  is  the  common  pr-aetice;  generally  it  is 

nearly  one  year  after  the  rent  actually  becomes  due  that  it  is  payable.  [Mr . Davidson.] 

I concur  generally  in  that.  [Mr.  Pilson.] — So  do  I. 

51.  Are  rents  usually  paid  by  bill  or  by  cash?— [Jfr.  Maxwell]— cash.  [Mr. 
Davidson^ — By  cash,  certainly.  [Mr.  Pilson.] — That  is  my  opinion. 

52.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  to  enable  him  to  pay  his 
rent?— [ihfr.  Maxwell.]— Idiot  upon  the  loan  fund,  but  upon  local  usurers  in  some  cases!  In 
making  that  ans'wer,  I -would  state  this  fact  of  my  o-wn  kno-wledge,  that  the  branch  banks 
have  given  of  late  very  great  and  imprudent  facilities  to  farmers  to  raise  money. 

53.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest  charged  by  usurers  ? — That  is  very  arbitrary.  If 
a man  has  a lease,  he  -will  get  his  money  upon  more  easy  terms,  because  the  usurer  -will  look  at 
the  lease  as  his  security;  and,  if  they  arc  tenants  holding  at  -will,  the  interest  is  exorbitant. 

54.  Do  you  concur  in  those  opinions? — [Mr.  Davidson.] — Yes,  pretty  much.  I am  not 

so  capable  of  speaking  as  to  tenants  holding  by  lease  or  at  will ; but  I know  that  usurers  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  poorer  tenants,  do  exact  a very  exorbitant  and  usurious 
interest ; and  a very  usual  mode  of  doing  it  is,  by  selling  them  meal ; they  will  sell  a ton  of 
meal  to  a man  at  £16  or  £18,  to  be  paid  the  November  following,  when  the  meal  is  selling 
at  £12  or  £14.  ^ 

55.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — [Mr.3Iaxtcell]— 
Distraint  and  sale ; but  very  frequently  it  happens  that  no  sale  takes  place,  but  security  is 
taken  from  the  tenant.  [Mr.  Davidsond] — I believe  that  is  the  ease  in  Kinelarty. 

56.  Is  the  serving  notice  of  a civil  bill  ejectment  not  so  commonly  resorted  to  ? [Mr. 

Maxwell]— Only _ in  extreme  cases.  [Mr.  Davidsond]— Audi  then  it  is  not  done  to'recover 
rent,  bat  to  get  rid  of  a bad  tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

57.  Do  landlords  consider  generally  that  distress  is  a better  mode  than  ejectment  or 

process  [Mr.  M7a;MJeZ/.]— Certainly.  [Mr.  Pz?5ok.]— Certainly ; and  I may  mention,  with 
respect  to  manor  pounds  which  were  formerly  very  much  in  use,  it  i,s  very  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  state  that  very  few  cattle  are  ever  seen  in  them  now,  and  not  at  all  in  our  neiok- 
bourhood  for  rent.  ® 

58.  What  is  the  usual  cost  of  a distraint  in  the  way  of  bailiffs  and  keepers  7— [Mr.  Max- 
well.]—leTj  trifling,  indeed ; Is.  a day  for  the  bailiff;  if  he  is  employed  two  days,  his 
expenses  may  be  altogether  2s.  6c?.  a day  upon  the  distrained  person.  I should  say  that  a 
distraint  does  not  usually  last  more  than  two  or  three  days. 

59.  It  is  not  usually  followed  by  a,  sale  ?— [ilfr.  3Iaxwell.]—No.  [Mr.  Pilsond]— There 
are  many  instances  where  distress  is  resorted  to;  but  there  is  no  charge  made  to  the  tenant. 
Tie  bailiff  generally  gets  a salrn-y  from  the  estate. 

60.  Is  there  any  feeling  amongst  the  tenantry  against  the  mode  of  recovering  rent  by 
disti-ess  ? — [Air.  Alaxxoell] — No.  [Mr.  Pilson.] — There  is  no  manifestation  of  resistance,  or 
any  array. 

61.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ?—[ikfr. 
i2cfj;K;e??,]-_For  a particular  gale ; upon  every  estate  there  are  but  a few  people  who  must 
be  dealt  with  in  a particular  way,  but  •whenever  the  payment  made  by  the  tenant  warrants 
a receipt  for  a full  gale,  it  is  given  to  him.  [Mr.  Davidson.]—!  have  heaik  of  unsettled 
accounts  between  landlord  and  tenant  complained  of  in  some  of  tbe  districts. 

\u  lands  usually  held  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middlemen  in  your  district? 

\Mt.  i^(uw?/.]_The  general  answer  would  be,  under  the  proprietor.  [Mr.  Davidsond]— 
<jenera  ly  there  are  no  middlemen  in  Kinelarty,  with  the  exception  of  the  holders  of 
them  middlemen,  I do  not  know. 

3.  Do  you  see  any  ^fference  in  the  treatment  of  the  tenants  of  those  church  lands,  from 
tae tenets  of  any  other  proprietors?—!  tliink  there  is  a difference.  [Mr.  Maxioell]- 
enerally  they  are  much  higher  rated.  [Mr.  Davidsond] — They  are  much  higher  rated, 
wv.  [Mr.  Pilson.] — There  is  not  so  much  sympathy  afforded  them. 

nw:^’  speak  of  church  lands,  do'you  mean  lands  held  under  the  incumbents  ? 

covena  ^ ™ean  bishop  lands.  [Mr.  Pilson.] — Leases  with  toties  quoties 


Nn  ‘'^'^y  estates  held  under  the  courts  in  your  district  ? — [Air.  Maxwell.] 

tliot  • [Mr.  Pz7j(m.] — There  are  some  where  there  are  minors,  but 

only  during  the  minority. 

tbov'-n.  tenants  holding  under  the  courts  any  reason  to  complain  ? — I should  think 

fl  f estate  is  under  tbe  hands  of  trustees,  they  have  not 

not  at  appeal  to.  [Mr.  Maxwell] — The  agents  under  these  circumstances  are 

the  otrAni-  consideration  for  a defaulting  tenant  which  the  landlord  or 

of  aSw?  landlord  could  exercise,  [ilfr.  Pz7son.]_l  have  known  estates  in  the  case 
there  lunacy,  put  under  a chancery  agent  appointed  by  the  master,  and  I believe, 

67  Ts  occurred  which  could  not  be  said  to  be  beneficial. 

tej.jjj‘9 rjj/  m your  district  generally  at  will  or  by  lease,  and  if  by  lease,  for  what 

L Alaxwelld] — The  practice  of  leasing  is  growing  very  much  out  of  use,  and  the 
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tenures  are  shorter  than  what  they  used  to  he.  \_Mr.  Pz/son.]— It  is  now  twenty-one  years 
Ld  one  hfe,  where  formerly  it  was  three  hves_  and  thirty-one  years,  [ilfr. 

T anree  with  Mr.  Maxwell  pretty  much;  there  JS  a good  deal  of  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  I live,  but  there  is  still  a considerable  number  of  leases,  some  for  tliirty-one  years 


and  three  lives. 


fiS  When  vou  speak  of  leases  going  out  of  use,  are  the  tenants  less  anxious  to  obtain  them, 
the  landlords  to  give  them?_[il/r.  MaxwelQ-l  can  speak  of  <>'7°  knowledge  and 
^ e indifferent  about  leases,  having  confidence  m their  landlords.  [Mr. 


say,  that  the  tenants  are 

^S*wijarL?tlio  SiialOTvemShn  leases,  and  how  are 
The  esaal  coYeaaiits  are  tor  payment  of  rent,  and  there  is  a non-alienation  clause  m all  tke 

''“S*Ha”o1'on  known  instances  of  legal  proceedings  being  resorted  to,  to  enforce  these 
covenants  f— Wr.  H&rweH.]— No.  [iVIr.  Daiidson.}—!  have  known  one  instance  where 
the  non-allonation  clause  liai  been  acted  upon,  where  a farm  was  sold,  the  landlord  refused 
to  sanction  the  sale  and  the  party  forfeited  the  lease.  * v,  • i j,  , , 

71  Was  the  lease  aetnaUy  forfeited  ?-It  is  not  quite  settled  yet.  but  t ie  landlord  has 
refused  his  sanction,  and  the  purchaser  of  the  farm  has  given  it  up.  I shea  d say  m general 
that  covenants  of  this  kind  are  a dead  letter,  and  are  not  insisted  upon  by  a considerate 
landlord;  where  a landlord  is  not  considerate,  he  may  take  advantage  of  it,  and  sometimes 
does,  but  very  seldom.  [Mr.  d&ia-eB.]— Where  there  is  an  intended  sub-division  of  a fai'm, 

the  landlord  would  still  interfere.  , , , o t"!,  • i i , » 

72.  Can  he  immediately  enforce  those  covenants  by  legal  process  .—There  is  no  doubt  of 
it ; but  I would  say,  it  is  very  rarely  resorted  to.  , i.„  i i 

73  Do  you  observe  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  who  hold  by  lease, 
compared  to  those  who  hold  from  year  to  year  ?-In  mj  neighbourhood  I do  not  sec  much 
dWorcnce.  fMr.  DaviJsm.-]—A  man  who  holds  by  lease  goes  on  with  his  improvemmts 
with  more  conffdence.  [Mr.  Pibon.[-^l  should  think  in  general  tenants  would  prefer  a 
lease  to  being  at  sufferance,  and  sometimes  tliere  are  estates  where  the  proprietors  are  Imowu 
to  be  so  indulgent  and  so  kind,  there  is  not  a desire  for  them;  bat  on  the  who  o,  tenaiils 
weald  prefer  liases.  [Mr.  Mtm„eU.]-U  the  tenants  have  confidence  m their  landlord  it 
would  be  better  to  be  without  leases,  for  upon  those  leases,  they  might  go  to  the  banks,  or 
to  the  usurers,  and  obtain  money  with  greater  facility,  and  money  is  so  easdy  obtained  noir 
from  the  branch  banks,  that  they  are  more  careless  m the  use  of  it.  \Mi\  Davidsm:]  Ido 


from  the  branch  banks,  that  they  ....  - ,,rv,.  r • ^ ..i  r . xi 

not  quite  concur  in  that.  J remember  tbe  years  1812,  and  1814,  and  prior  to  that,  at  the 
timc\ve  were  without  a lease,  and  the  rents  were  raised  very  considerably,  and  they  were 
not  lowered  until  the  tenants  became  unable  to  pay,  by  a reduction  m the  price  of  the 
produce,  which  was  after  the  year  1815.  I so  far  reco  lect  that  time  and  that  makes  me 
think,  that  people  would  go  on  with  more  confidence  with  a lease  ; but  at  the  same  time,  I 
perfectly  agree  mth  Mr.  Maxwell,  that  there  is  a feeling  of  confidence  generally  with  pod 
landlords  who  are  known  to  be  indulgent  to  their  tenants,  and  straightforward,  and  treat 
them  fairly,  there  is  a confidence  in  the  landlords,  which  amounts  almost  to  a lease  at  the 


present  moment ; how  long  that  may  continue  I do  not  know.  • • ,9 

74.  Are  improvements,  in  your  district,  effected  by  the  landlord 


:Mr.  Maxweltl—ln  almost  dl  cases  by  the  tenant,  m few  cases  do  the  landlords  assist. 
\Mr.  Davidson^— In  almost  every  case  by  tho  tenants.— [Mr.  PtZpH.]— There  is  a great 
deal  of  assistance  given  by  the  landlords  in  draining  and  improving  the  land. 

76  Does  the  tenant-right  exist  in  your  districts  ?— [Mr.  Maxwell.^-— Yqs  ; but  it  is  veiy 
much  going  out.  [Ikfr.  i)ui.a,.on.]-In  the  neigbbourliood  I live  m the  tenmt-right  B toiv 
sidered  a very  important  thing;  and  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  it  would  seUvery 
nearly  as  high  as  a lease.  „-|  t,: 

76.  What  is  the  general_  rate  ofjale.__  Tv/ Sri-I  Im 

Some 


t?_ [M..- 

often  put  upon  the  acre,  and  is  generally  bought  at  £10  an  acre.  [Mr.  PzZson.]— I htye 


known  instances  where  it  exceeded  that.  [Mr.  Davidson.']— It  Lil 

few  years  ago,  I think  about  seven  years  ago,  I have  known  the  tenant-right  ol  e 
sell  at  from  £15  to  £20  an  acre;  and  there  was  very  little  difference  between  the  tenant 
right  of  lands  at  will  and  lands  held  under  a lease  under_  an  indulgent 


right  of  lands  at  will  and  lands  neid  under  a lease  uiiuer  an 

Maxwell] — That  has  become  a very  great  evil.  In  many  places  it  prips^d  imp 


as  Decome  a very  great  evu.  lu  mauj-  , , 

the  tenant  coming  in,  and  does  not  put  money,  generally  speaking,  into  the  foc  , 
person  going  out.  I know  one  instance  where  a farm  of  twenty-one  acres  ot  t^u  _ g 


measure,  a portion  of  a divided  farm,  the  years  in  the  original  lease  having  ’ 

life  in  being  at  a very  advanced  age,  the  tenant-right  was  sold  for  £500,  and  the  re  , p ; 
able  by  the  acre  upon  that  portion,  was  12s.  6d.  : Tease  considered  of  no  value.  •-  a 

77.  Is  the  tenant-right  generally  recognised  by  landlords,  or  is  it  restricted  no 
greater  degree  tlian  formerly  ? — It  is  recognised,  but  under  restrictions.  _ 

78.  What  is  the  species  of  restrictions  which  the  landlords  usually  imposp  — phmes 

upon  different  estates.  [Mr.  Davidson.] — I think  the  tenant-right  is  lo 

beyond  what  the  tenant  would  think  altogether  just ; for  instance,  the  landlor  s c 

..L iv.  ..ii:....  u;-  1 ...w,  n an  acre,  whereas  te 


confine  a person  who  is  selling  his  tenant-right  to  a certain  sum,  say  £10  an  acre,  w , 
could  get  £15  if  he  was  allowed  to  sell  it;  in  that  case,  the  tenant  who  is  se  mg  ^ 


could  get  £15  it  he  was  allowed  to  sell  it;  m that  case,  the  tenani  wuu  cvtiDosed 

himself  aggrieved.  [Mr.  Pilson.] — I would  observe,  ontbat  subject,  a case  may 
of  an  occupying  tenant  who  is  slovenly,  and  does  not  pay  his  rent  satisfactorily,  an  s 
farm  to  degenerate,  the  landlord  having  considerable  trouble  with  him,  wishes  him  o 
permits  him  to  sell.  He  gets  a very  considerable  sum  of  money  for  it,  of  which  the  m 
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ant  lias  borrowed  the  greatei’  part,  wliich  has  exhausted  his  means,  and  he  has  not  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  fai-m.  Pie  has  the  interest  to  pay  upon  the  money  borrowed,  he  does 
^^t'recover  himself,  and  falls  a victim  to  his  anxiety  to  work  the  farm,  which  has  been  occa- 
\ned  by  his  borrowing  money  in  order  to  obtain  the  farm.  [_Mr,  I)avidson.'\ — That  may 
Piir  sometimes,  and  I am  sure  it  frequently  does,  and  may  occur  in  all  cases. 

79  Does  a landlord  ever  make  objections  to  the  in-coming  tenant  on  the  ground  of 

^ jj  9 [Mr.  Davidson.'] — I think  not,  so  far  as  I know.  [Mr.  Pdson.] — There  is  great 

I'Lrality  on  that  subject.  [Mr.  Maxwell.] — I know  of  no  case  of  that  kind.  Davidson.] — 

I tliink  the  landlord  often  confines  the  selling  tenant  to  some  tenant  in  the  neighbourhood 
ffhom  he  wishes  to  get  the  farm. 

80  Is  the  consolidation  of  farms  carried  out  in  that  mode  ? — [Mr.  Maxwell^ — Yes ; those 
are  exactly  the  cases  in  which  the  landlord  does  interfere,  where  there  is  a desire  to  consoli- 

Is  there,  generally  speaking,  a desire  to  consolidate  farms  among  the  landlords  in  your 
There  is  a desire  to  consolidate  farms  unquestionably. 

82.  Is  that  desire  carried  out  cautiously  and  in  a proper  manner  ? — With  very  great 
caution.  [Mr.  Davidson.] — It  is  done  in  the  way  I have  spoken  of.  [Mr.  Maxwell!] — 1 have 
not  beard  of  any  instances  in  which  a man  was  dispossessed  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a farm 

83.  Do  you  concur  in  that  statement  ? — [Mr.  Pilson!] — Yes.  [Mr.  Davidson!] — So  do  I. 
The  only  way  in  which  they  consolidate  is  in  those  cases  where  persons  wish  to  sell  their 
farms  it  is  made  a condition  that  they  shall  sell  it  to  a neighbour.  [Mr.  Maxwell!]- — The 
landlord  makes  that  a condition  of  the  sale — that  it  is  to  be  consolidated  with  another  farm. 

84.  Is  sub-letting  or  subdividing  much  practised  in  your  district  ? — [Mr.  Maxwell!] — No. 
[Mr.  Davidson.] — fi  was  practised  to  a very  great  extent  forty  years  ago.  [Mr.  Maxwell!] — 
The  farmers  now  are  not  anxious  to  subdivide.  They  are  anxious  to  keep  their  farms  entire. 

85.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers.  Is  it  improving  or  other- 

;rise? Theyare  certainly  improving.  [Mr.  Davidson.] — I think  it  very  hard  to  form  an 

opinion,  [Mr.  Pilson!] — I should  say,  in  Lecale,  which  is  a very  important  barony,  that 
their  means  ai-e  not  improved. 

86.  With  respect  to  the  smaller  tenantry,  what  is  your  opinion  ? — [Mr.  Maxwell.] — I think 
they  are  improving,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  others.  [Mr.  Davidson.]- — 'It  is  only  those 
that  are  industrious  who  are  improving;  those  that  are  industrious  impi'ove  very  rapidly ; 
but  the  great  bulk,  I should  fear,  are  not.  [Mr.  Pilson!] — We  have  much  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  cultivation  of  the  small  farms ; and,  consequently,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  must, 
along  with  that,  suppose  that  their  condition  is  not  improving. 

87.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  is  their  condition  improving  ? — [Mr.  Maxwell!] — That 
depends  entirely  upon  the  affluence  of  their  employers.  There  are  two  systems  of  employ- 
ment of  labourers  in  the  agricultui’al  districts.  One  is  by  hiring  into  the  house,  by  the  half 
year  or  by  the  year,  the  services  of  labourers  or  boys  ; and  the  other  is,  by  having  them 
fixed  in  a cottage  upon  the  farm,  and  in  that  case  they  generally  have  them  as  permanent 
labourers,  giving  them  constant  employment.  [Mr.  Davidson.] — And  another  mode  is,  by 
the  small  farmers  working  for  those  who  hold  large  farms. 

88.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  those  who  are  hired  labourers  over 
those  who  are  cottiers,  or  those  who  are  small  farmers,  and  work  for  the  large  farmers  ? — 
[Mr.  Maxwell!] — The  cottiers  and  those  who  work  for  the  large  farmers  are  nearly  the  same ; 
But  the  small  farmers  are  better  than  the  mere  cottiers,  as  they  have  their  own  lands  to 
work  upon,  when  they  have  not  employment  from  the  farmers. 

_ 89.  Are  the  hired  labourers  better  or  worse  off  than  the  cottiers  ? — They  are  generally 
single  men  and  boys,  who  are  hired  into  the  house.  [Mr.  Davidson!] — Yes,  before  they  are 
married.  When  they  man’Vt  they  generally  seek  a house,  and  then  they  become  permanent 
labourers  upon  the  farm. 

90.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a hired  labourer,  being  a single  man,  and  having  wages,  is 
letter  off  than  a married  cottier? — \ Mr.  MaxioelQ — Yes,  he  is  better  off,  and  better 
clothed. 

91.  Is  there  sufficient  employment  for  the  labourers  in  your  district? — Yes.  [Mr. 

Davidson.] — It  is  not  sufficient  in  my  district. 

92.  Is  there  any  manufacture  carried  on  there  ? — Yes,  the  linen  manufacture. 

93. ^  Is  that  carried  on  by  those  who  hold  small  farms? — Yes  ; and  by  the  labourers’  sons 
or  children.  There  is  another  manufacture  carried  on  by  females,  the  cotton  sewing  or 
flowering,  which  is  more  practised  among  the  girls  of  the  country. 

94.  Is  the  capital  possessed  by  the  farmers  sufficient  for  their  operations? — [il/r.  Maxwell] 
lhat  depends  upon  the  neighbourhood.  In  some  districts,  they  have  abundance,  and  in 
others,  they  are  very  bare  of  capital. 

95.  Speaking  of  the  bai’ony  of  Lecale,  what  is  your  opinion  ? — It  varies  in  Lecale  as  much 
M m any  other  part.  [Mr.  Davidson.] — It  is  not  sufficient  in  Kiiiclarty  generally.  [Mr. 

' J~I  think  capital  is  the  result  of  labour,  and  industry,  and  economy,  and  those  who 
character,  are  pretty  well  furnished  with  capital ; but  there  are  many  occupiers 
° who  have  not  the  means,  resort  to  the  baneful  practice  of  buying  commodities,  or  buying 
eir  seed  on  credit,  and  paying  enormous  prices,  which  are  to  be  liquidated  out  of  the  first 
growing  crops.  [Mr.  Maxwell.] — I can  confirm  that  certainly.  [Mr.  Pilson!] — 
n i.  beg  to  add,  that,  if  landlords  could  manage  to  give  out  seed  to  that  description  of 
si"/!!-  them  from  the  ruinous  practice  of  buying  of  unconscionable  persons, 

uinnmsh  the  number  of  civil  bills  at  the  quarter  sessions. 
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96.  Is  the  acreable  rent  paid  by  the  smaller  tenantry  greater  than  that  paid  by  the  large 
ones  Maxicell^—YQS.  \_Mr.  Davidson.:]— I am  not  aware  of  any  difference.  \Mt 

PifeoTj.l I concur  with  Mr.  IMaxwell,  that  the  small  farmers  are  comparatively  higL ' 


j.  \V.  Maxwell,  esq.,  Davidson.]— kn  far  as  my  neighbourhood  is  concerned,  I think  the  rent 

M,:  1:  pretty  much  the  came,  with  regard  to  the  We  and  , 


97.  How  are  children  usually  provided  for  at  the  death  of_ their  parents;  is  thereachaTge 

generally  upon  the  farm,  or  in  what  manner  is  the  farm  disposed  of? — [Mr.  Maxwell^ 
If  the  deceased  had  a leaso,  ho  generally  leaves  the  farm  to  his  eldest  son,  and  burthens  him 
with  provision  for  the  family.  If  there  is  not  a lease,  the  chattel  property  alone  is  liable 
for  the  legacies.  •,  ^r.  • 

98.  Do  the  landlords  usually  recognise  those  charges  where  there  is  no  lease?— If  the 

heir  is  willing  to  take  upon  himself  the  discharge  of  those  legacies,  the  landlord  never 
interferes.  c i i i • 

99.  Arc  farms  which  are  held  from  year  to  year  frequently  made  the  subject  of  wills?— 
Yes.  [Mr.  Davidson:] — That  is  so. 

100.  Are  the  conditions  of  the  will  usually  recognised  by  the  landlord  ?—[Afr.  P&on.]- 
The  party  making  the  disposition  relies  upon  the  indulgpce  of  the  landlord. 

101.  Under  what  class  do  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they 
usually  built  and  repaired  ?—[Mr.  jlfaa;ireZ/.]— They  hold  them_  from  the  farmers,  and  hy 
them  they  are  built  and  repaired.  [Mr.  Davidson.]— Yob,  certainly. 

102.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  the  cottages  7— [Mr.  PiZs«?k.]— From  £l  to  30«.  [Mr. 

Maxwell.]— I should  say  from  £l  to  £2,  with  a garden.  ^ ^ ^ 

103.  Is  there  generally  a garden  given  with  the  cottage.-’ — [Mr.  Maxwell,  j — Yes,  certainly. 

filfA  Pj75(OT.]— That  is  generally  the  case.  , 

104.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  your  (hstiuct  ?— [Mr.  ilfaanreZ/.J—No.  [Mr. 

Davidson.] — Not  at  all.  , 

1 05.  Do  you  hear  any  complaint  of  the  management  of  estates  under  different  classes  ?_ 
[ilf?-.  Payirfwn.]— Some  estates  are  much  better  looked  after  than  otliers ; but  as  to  classes, 

I cannot  say.  -j  x i n ^ 

106.  The  question  refers  to  the  agents  of  absentees,  or  resident  landlords,  or  the  estates 

under  corporate  bodies,  or  where  the  agent  himself  is  resident  or  non-resident  ?— I do  not 
think  that  the  class  to  which  they  belong  makes  much  difference ; it  depends  more  upon  the 
character  of  the  agent  or  landlord.  . r.  r r r~,  i 

107.  What  do  the  agents,  in  point  of  fact,  principally  do?— [ilfr.  Davidson.]— Lhej  collect 
the  money  in  the  first  place,  and  assist  to  regulate  the  rent  when  the  lease  is  out.  [Mr. 
Afaarwje/Z.]— We  have  two  descriptions  of  agents  now  generally  employed  in  our  country ; 
one  is  the  receiving  agent,  and  the  other  is  what  I would  term  the  rural  agent,  for  the 
management  and  regulation  of  the  farms,  and  the  management  of  the  property,  [Mr. 


Davidson.] That  has  not  got  into  practice  much  in  our  part. 

108.  Where  there  is  no  rural  agent,  does  the  collecting  agent  perform  his  duties  ?—[i¥r. 


108.  Where  there  is  no  rural  agent,  does  tne  collecting  agent  penorm  ms  uuties  i—[iiir. 

Davidson.] — .Yes.  „ .rr 

109.  He  looks  after  the  farm  and  the  condition  of  the  people  ?— Yes ; a great  deal  ol  the 

duty  of  an  agent  is  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  tenants  against  each  other,  and  to  put 
them  to  rights.  „ „ ,r  , ^ . j 

no.  What  do  these  disputes  anso  out  of  generally  ?— Various  cases  of  trespass  and 
disputes  of  various  kinds.  . 

111.  Are  there  fees  paid  upon  collecting  or  enforcing  rents,  or  grantmg  leases,  and  to 

whom  are  they  paid  ?— [ilfr.  Maxwell.]— The  fees. are  generally  a composition  between  the 
landlord  and  the  agent.  • , . „ , , , , , ,, 

1 12.  Is  the  mode  of  exacting  them  a subject  of  complaint  ? — In  the  old  leases  there  was 

a sum  stated  as  the  agent’s  fees,  and  I suppose  the  agent  received  the  money; ; hut  wliere 
these  have  passed  away,  landlords  have  a composition  with  the  agent  for  recendng  the  rents, 
and  pay  him  a salary.  . 

113.  Are  the  fees  collected  with  the  rent? — In  the  former  case  the  receivers  iees  were 

made  a part  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease,  [ilfr.  Davidson:] — They  were  paid  along  with 
the  rent.  , t, 

114.  Upon  new  lettings,  are  there  any  fees  paid? — [ilf?’.  Maxwell] — No.  [Mr.  Pmon.] 

There  are  no  fees  in  the  contract,  but  there  are  fees  upon  taking  out  leases  paid  to  the  agent 
for  his  trouble  in  making  out  the  lease.  _ t t*  i 

1 15.  Does  that  practice  prevail  now  ? — It  is  much  out  of  use.  [Mr.  Davidson:] — it  does 

not  prevail  in  our  neighbourhood.  , . 

116.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms? — [Mr.  Maxwell?^ — November  in 
all  cases,  [ilfr.  Davidson:] — It  is  November  with  us. 

117.  What  is  the  proportion  which  the  county  cess  bears  to  the  rent  and  to  the  go^rn- 

ment  and  poor  law  valuations  ? — [Mr.  Pilson:] — In  the  parish  of  Downpatrick  it  is  20a.  m 
the  pound  in  the  year.  _ t ii  • i ‘Hs 

118.  Upon  what? — Upon  the  government  valuation,  [ilfr.  Davidson:^ — I tliim  i 

higher  with  us.  I think  it  is  nearly  25.  in  the  pound  in  Kinelarty  ; that  is  Is.  each  um  • 
[Mr.  Maxwell:] — It  varies  according  to  the  district;  some  baronies  are  rather  higher  t 
others.  n 7 

119.  What  is  it  in  your  own  barony? — I think  it  is  20<i.  in  the  pound.  [Mr.  Puson.}" 

Yes,  to  a fraction.  . . r 

120.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  to  the  rent  ? — In  the  electoral  di'VTSio 
Downpatrick  the  poor  rate  is  2s.  1-Jd  in  the  pound  on  the  government  valuation. 
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191  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — [_Mr.  Max- 
7/l_lAt  the  time  that  the  rent  which  was  accruing  due  at  that  period  is  paid.  The  rent 
• '{usually  paid  till  just  within  a year  after  it  becomes  due.  ^Mr.  Davidson^ — That  is  . 

° ractice  with  us ; when  the  rent  accruing  due  at  the  time  the  rate  is  made  is  paid  the 
, j|j,rd  returns  his  portion. 

122  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  in  the  country  of  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the 
Ar  rate  not  being  returned  to  the  occupier? — [Mr.  Maxwell^ — No,  never.  [Mr.  David- 

never  heard  it.  [ilfr.  PzZsun.]— Nor  I. 

123  "What  is  the  mode  adopted  in  applotting  the  county  cess,  and  is  the  amount  of  it 
made  public?— Maxwell]— Yqs,  by  the  secretary  to  the  grand  Jury. 

“ j24  What  means  does  he  take  to  make  public  the  amount  on  any  one  townland  ? — I am 
t aTOve  that  he  takes  any  means  to  make  public  the  sum  to  bo  levied  off  any  townland. 

rWr  DavideonT] certain  sum  is  always  assessed  on  the  townlands ; by  whomido  not  know. 

L 125.  How  is  it  applotted  on  the  townlands? — [Mr.  Pilson^—rli  may  be  applotted  on  the 

townlands,  but  the  rate' is  uniform. 

126.  How  is  it  applotted  ? — A is  in  possession  of  twenty  acres  of  land,  valued  at  £30  ; 

then  he  is  charged  10<f.  iu  the  pound. 

127,  How  do  you  find  out  the  value  ? — By  the  government  valuation. 

12s!  Has  it  been  applotted  in  detail  on  aU  the  townlands  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — [Mr. 
Dfluidson.]— Yes,  by  a regular  surveyor.  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  was  taken  by  a regular 
surveyor,  and  applotted  on  the  different  individual  holders. 

129.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  on  the 
landlord ; has  he  been  allowed  the  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  is  it  still  paid  by  him  ? — [Mr. 

Uaxioell^ I should  say,  the  landlords  give  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  tenants.  [Mr. 

J)a,vids<m^ In  some  cases  it  is  so,  and  in  some  not.  [Mr.  Pihon^ — It  is  not  universal ; there 

are  very  considerable  exceptions.  [Mr.  Davidson.] — It  is  sometimes  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent. 

130.  In  the  case  of  lands  held  at  will,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act,  what 
proportion  of  the  tithe  is  placed  upon  the  tenant  ? — [Mr.  Maxwell] — I know  it  was  given 
tothetenantundorthosecli*cumstances,but  perhaps  it  was  notgenerally  so.  [Mr.  Davidson.] — 
Ie  my  neighbourhood,  the  lands  held  at  will  and  the  lands  on  lease  were  placed  upon  the 
same  footing,  and  about  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  was  given  back  to  the  tenant. 

131.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice, 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland? — [Mr.  Davidson.] — I would  say  that,  if  the 
tenant  was  more  certain  of  compensation  for  whatever  money  or  labour  he  might  expend 
upon  his  farm,  in  permanent  improvements,  during  his  holding  of  it — supposing  the  landlord 
chose  to  turn  him  out  at  any  particular  time — ^it  would  be  an  inducement  for  the  tenant  to 
improve  more  than  he  does.  [Mr.  Maxwell^— I am  confident  that  that  would  be  a great 
improvement  to  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  if  the  tenant  had  that  security, 
or  some  gi’ound  of  security  for  remuneration  for  money  and  labour  expended  in  permanent 
improvements.  [Mr.  Pilson^ — Both  where  he  holds  at  will,  and  where  the  expiration  of  his 
lease  may  be  proximate.  [Mr.  Davidson^ — Or  even  under  an  old  lease. 

132.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  that  security  can  be  given  him  ? — [Mr. 
Davidson.] — By  a law  to  that  effect. 

133.  Who  is  to  ascertain  the  improvements  ? — [Mr.  Pilson.] — That  is  a difficult  point.  I 
will  tell  you  a case,  aud  it  is  not  an  imaginary  case,  where  a tenant  entered  upon  a farm, 
where  a considerable  portion  of  it  was  rough  land,  and  where,  by  extraordinary  labour  and 
capital,  he  brought  it  into  cultivation,  and  made  it  good  land.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
lease,  he  would  be  fairly  and  honestly  entitled,  if  the  landlord  did  not  renew  with  him,  to 
compensation  for  the  extraordinary  improvements  he  had  made,  having  made  land  profitable 
which  before  was  totally  unproductive. 

134.  No  matter  what  had  been  the  duration  of  his  lease  ? — Suppose  the  lease  expired  ten 
or  twenty  years  afterwards,  I would  allow  for  the  profit  he  derived  during  the  tenure. 

135.  Do  you  think  that  a man,  having  drained  land,  and  having  enjoyed  the  advantages 
ot  it,  would  be  entitled  to  be  paid  for  it,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  ? — I do  not  speak 
of  draining  so  much ; but  suppose  seven  acres  of  land,  totally  and  literally  unproductive, 
consisting  of  rocks  and  bog,  and  that  a man  removed  these  rocks  by  gunpowder  and  steel, 
aod  made  the  laud  productive  and  capable  of  bearing  crops,  if  that  lease  expired  in  twenty 
years,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a fair  remuneration  from  his  landlord,  if  he  removed  him. 

136.  You  do  not  think,  in  twenty  years,  he  would  be  sufficiently  repaid  ? — [Mr. 
Davidson.] — I think  the  tenant  would  be  entitled,  in  the  case  supposed,  to  the  improved  value 
he  had  put  upon  the  land,  supposing  the  land  was  not  worth  more  than  2s.  6cf.  an  acre,  and 
the  tenant  made  it  worth  £l  to  himself,  while  he  held  it,  and  to-  his  successor.  I say  that 
that  man  would  have  a claim  to  a share  of  that  improved  rent  that  the  landlord  could  get  for 
the  land  from  another  man.  [Mr.  Maxwell^ — That  is,  that  the  tenant  in  possession  would 
have  a considerable  claim  for  a preference,  and  at  a more  moderate  rent. 

137.  How  would  you  estimate  that? — [Mr.  DavidsonT] — I would  submit  it  to  the 
arbitration  of  two  or  three  men,  to  say  how  much  that  17s.  %d.  an  acre  upon  the  land  would 
for  a certain  length  of  time  come  to. 

138.  Would  you  give  the  tenant  the  benefit  of  17s.  6tf.  for  a period  to  come  ? — Yes ; for 
period  gone  by,  the  landlord  had  no  profit  from  it — the  tenant  had.  the  whole  of  it ; but 

the  question  would  be,  what  it  was  to  bo  for  the  future.  It  is  the  tenant’s  money  which  has 
made  it  worth  that  17s.  Qd.  an  acre,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  value  of  it. 

139.  Are  you  aware  of  the  practice,  with  respect  to  improvements  made  by  tenants  m 
Scotland?— [ftfr.  Maxwell.]—^ I am,  in  Wigtownshire.  I have  heard  it  from  a resident 
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26//i  March,  1844.  tlicrc,  and  I believe  the  practice  to  be,  that  the  factor  is  applied  to  by  the  tenant,  detailing 
intended  improvements  upon  his  farm,  and  requesting  aid  from  the  landlord,  upon  a certain 
®®'.,  scale,  depending  upon  the  unexpired  period  under  the  demise ; which  the  landlord  is  em 
MI^A.  p2n,*and  powered  to  grant,  and  does  grant.  Now,  the  landlord  in  Scotland  is,  I understand,  empowered 
Mr.  J.  Davidson,  to  charge  that  against  his  successor,  as  a personal  debt  due  to  him  upon  the  estate.  I do  ugj 
know  under  what  law.  Most  of  the  landed  proprietors  are  tenants  tor  life  in  Ireland,  and 
cannot  advance  to  tenants  for  improvements,  unless  secured  for  repayment. 

140.  Can  you  state  any  district  in  Scotland,  to  which  you  allude,  where  that  law  or 
practice  has  been  productive  of  improvements  ? — I have  heard  the  improvement  has  been 
very  considerable  in  Wigtownshire. 

141.  Can  you  suggest  any  measures  of  improvement,  with  reference  to  the  county  cess 
and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants? — 
Davidson.'] — The  county  cess  falls  upon  the  occupying  tenant ; and  I do  not  know  that  it  is 
altogether  fair  that  a tenant  who  holds  a farm,  through  which  a road  runs,  shoidd  pay  the 
rent  for  it,  and  his  proportion  of  the  county  cess  besides.  There  may  be  a question,  and  a 
very  just  one,  whether  the  landlord  ought  not  to  pay  a part  of  the  county  cess.  He  generally 
being  a grand  juror,  and  a magistrate  at  the  sessions,  has  great  power  in  his  hands  of  laying 
on  the  cess.  I,  as  a tenant,  would  certainly  think  it  would  be  hut  fair  that  he  should  pay  a 
proportion  of  the  county  cess,  as  well  as  the  poor  rates.  [Mr . Maxwell.] — I am  not  of  that 
opinion ; but  I would  say,  that  the  landlord  should  not  charge  the  tenant  rent  for  the  road. 
With  respect  to  placing  a part  of  the  county  cess  upon  the  landlord,  and  so  relieving  the 
tenant  of  a portion,  that  would  not  have  a salutary  effect  upon  the  gener^  improvement  of 
the  country ; the  roads  are  supported  by  this  assessment ; and  if  the  repair  of  the  roads  was 
placed  entirely  upon  the  landlord,  or  even  partially,  it  would  make  the  occupiers  of  the  soil 
more  careless  about  the  preservation  of  the  roads  through  the  country.  I think  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  in  them  an  inducement  to  look  after  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

142.  Do  you  find  that  the  present  rate  which  is  laid  upon  them  induces  them  to  look  after 

the  roads  ? [ikfr.  Maxwell.]— It  ought  to  do  so.  [ibfr.  Davidson.]—!  do  not  think  it  does. 

[_Mr.  Maxwell.] — I know  they  are  greatly  neglected,  and  there  is  not  that  improvement  we 
might  have  expected  under  our  present  system.  [_Mr.  Pilson.] — The  management  of  the 
roads  and  the  county  rates  is  asubjectof  universal  complaint.  [Mr.  Maxwell] — We  certainly 
have  not  benefited  by  the  present  system  of  surveyors. 

143.  Are  there  not  certain  improvements  connected  with  county  works ; for  instance,  upon 
the  roads  and  county  bridges,  from  which  the  landlord’s  estate  may  be  supposed  to  derive  tie 
greatest  advantage  ? — I think  the  advantage  is  reciprocal. 

144.  Then,  would  it  be  unreasonable  that  each  party  should  bear  apart  ? — If  they  are  not 
great  roads,  the  landlord  should  make  them  himself. 

145.  I allude  to  the  county  roads  ? — That  would  be  much  bettor  determined  by  a trial, 
and  I once  proposed  myself  that  the  new  roads  should  be  tried  before  a jury,  and  by  that 
their  expediency  determined.  {Mr.  Pilson.] — I believe  that  the  public  look  forward,  as  one 
of  the  fruits  of  this  inquiry,  to  some  relaxation  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  county  cess. 
It  is  a matter  of  great  complaint.  I believe  the  county  rates  in  Ireland  are  double  what  they 
are  in  England.  There  is  the  constabulary  force,  which  is  now  used,  in  many  instances,  as 
a military  body  ; and  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  it  is  very  hard  to  levy,  by  local  taxes, 
a sum  to  pay  a body  which  enables  the  government  to  dispense  with  a considerable  number 
of  military,  and  that  is  a subject  which  ought  to  be  entertained  by  the  government. 

146.  A suggestion  has  been  received  by  the  commissioners,  from  some  of  the  northern 
counties,  that  the  collection  of  the  county  cess  should  be  annual,  and  in  winter,  and  collected 
by  the  constabulary  ; what  would  you  say  to  that  ? — {Mr.  Maxwell] — I think  the  constabu- 
lary might  be  made  much  more  useful ; they  might  be  made  conservators  of  the  roads.  I 
know  they  do  not  acquit  themselves  well  in  looking  after  nuisances  committed  on  the  roads. 
{Mr.  Pilsoni] — There  is  another  suggestion  I would  make.  It  is  complained  that  the  salaries 
of  the  county  officers  are  very  large,  and  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  duties.  There  is  a 
particular  officer,  called  the  inspector  of  weights,  where  the  labours  are  very  small,  and  whose 
duties  might  be  performed  by  the  constabulary  with  great  ease.  I am  sure,  that  that  would 
give  great  satisfaction,  and  be  felt  as  a boon.  The  salary  of  this  officer  is  considered  as  very 
nigh.  {Mr.  Davidson.] — There  is  the  salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  and  clerk  of  the 
peace,  and  treasurer  of  the  county,  and  the  sheriff ; those,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerk  of 
the  peace,  have  very  little  duties  to  discharge,  and  it  has  been  suggested  several  times,  m 
our  county,  that  the  salaries  of  those  persons  should  be  lessened.  {Mr.  Pilson^ — When  the 
office  of  clerk  of  the  peace  is  vacant,  there  are  law -suits  and  disputes  as  to  who  should  appoint. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  the  salaries  commensurate  with  the  labours,  and  there  would 
be  less  of  these  contests  ? 

147.  Are  you  aware  of  the  practice  of  making  assessments,  under  the  authority  of  the 
the  manor  courts,  for  the  repair  of  bye-roads  ? — No,  I am  not. 

148.  Is  there  a regular  charge  made  upon  the  tenants  in  the  manor  for  the  leet  ? — Yes, 
there  is  ; it  is  considered  one  of  those  remnants  of  the  feudal  times,  which  ought  to  disappear 
in  the  present  enlightened  times. 

149.  Have  you  any  binding  to  mills? — {Mr.  Davidson^ — Yes,  that  is  enforced.  {^^' 
Maxwell] — I consider  that  that  certainly  should  be  discontinued. 

150.  Do  you  consider  manor  courts  of  such  advantage  to  the  public  that  an  assessment  for 

their  continuance  should  be  made? — [Mr.  Pilson.] — No  ; I would  rather  make  an  assessment 
to  discontinue  them.  {Mr.  Davidson^ — There  is  also  the  duty  days  for  a man  and  horses, 
which,  in  some  places,  are  exacted.  : 
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151.  Is  it  not  in  your  po-wer  to  compound  for  that  by  a money  payment  ? Yes. 

152.  Would  it  not  be  equitable,  that  where  a landlord  derives  a profit  from  a mill,  by  your 
lieinff  bound  to  have  your  corn  ground  there,  at  a certain  rate,  that  he  should  be  remunerated 
in  money  ?— That  could  be  done. 

153.  Would  you  prefer  transferring  to  this  country  that  provision  of  the  Scotch  law  which 
enables  the  courts  there  to  lay  an  assessment  upon  the  tenantry  to  be  reheved  from  those 
customs? — It  would  be  considered  a great  boon  by  the  tenants  to  be  relieved  from  them,  and 
t^igive  an  equivalentto  the  landlord  for  them,  \Mr.  Pilson.'] — There  is  one  other  suggestion 
irbich  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mentioning.  Where  there  are  small  holdings,  and  the  occupier 
turns  out  to  be  a worthless  tenant,  and  does  not  pay  his  rent,  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  resort 
to  process,  which  is  expensive.  The  overholding  tenant  puts  the  landlord  to  much  expense 
upon  the  ejectment ; and  owing  to  this  resistance  he  is  irritated,  and  to  punish  the  tenant,  he 
puts  him  in  gaol,  which  makes  him  a worse  member  of  society,  and  puts  some  expense  upon 
the  county;  and  if  there  were  some  less  expensive  process  of  ejecting  overholding  tenants, 
before  magistrates,  by  summons,  as  in  England,  it  would  be  a benefit. 

154.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  and  reasonable,  that,  previous  to  a distress 
being  made,  there  should  be  a summons,  and  that  the  pai'ties  should  be  brought  before  a 
luagrstrate,  and  that  the  landlord  should  prove  his  debt  ? — I feel  no  objection  to  that ; hut  to 
protect  the  landlord,  the  tenant  should  be  obliged  to  give  security,  because  the  tenant  might 
arail  himself  of  that  summons  to  make  away  with  the  goods,  and  defraud  the  landlord. 

155.  Does  the  practice  of  distraining  the  growing  crops  prevail  in  that  district  ? Very 

little.  \_Mv.  Maxwell.'] — Under  the  present  law,  distress  upon  the  growing  crops  is  unavoid- 
able, The  sale  is  to  take  place  in  fourteen  days.  The  sale,  however,  cannot  take  place  till 
the  crop  is  severed ; and  in  those  cases  the  renewal  of  the  arrest  is  continued  at  the  request  of 
the  tenant. 

[ The  witnesses  withdreio!] 


Belfast,  Wednesday,  27th  March,  1844. 

John  Forsyth,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Belfast,  in  the  county  of  Down. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a land  agent,  and  I have  some  property  of  my  own. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — It  is  principally  in  the  county 
of  Antrim;  from  Glenann  to  Antrim. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district ; is  it  grazing  or  arable  ? There  is  a 

variety  of  land  of  every  description,  both  grazing  and  arable  ; but  it  is  principally  arable,  I 
may  say. 

5.  Is  it  a very  populous  district  ? — Yes,  it  is  a populous  district. 

6.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? There 

are  some  large  districts  of  mountain  in  it,  which  would  be  improved  by  draining  and  fencing, 
squaring  the  fields,  improvements  in  local  roads  and  in  houses,  and  a general  improved  sys- 
tem of  agi’iculturo. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — A gradual  improve- 
ment has  been  going  on  throughout  the  district  for  years  past,  in  ditching,  fencing,  draining, 
rotation  of  crops,  improvement  of  houses;  and  many  parts  are  highly  cultivated. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  usually  employed  ? — ^Animal  manure  is  always  used,  assisted  by 
lime  and  sea-weed ; burning  of  land  is  nearly  discontinued. 

9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  ? There 

ai’e  farming  societies  prevalent  in  the  district. 

10.  What  has  been  their  effect  ? — They  have  produced  a good  effect,  both  in  the  improve- 
ment of  culture  and  the  breed  of  cattle.  With  respect  to  agricultural  schools,  I know  of  only 
one,  at  Larne,  which  is  doing  well ; but  I am  not  particularly  acquainted  with  it. 

11.  With  respect  to  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture,  what  is  your  opinion  ? 

Tbe  farms  vary  from  three  to  fifty  acres,  Irish  measure ; few  are  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
fifty  acres ; some  arc  considerably  above  it ; the  average  will  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres. 
Ihe  culture  is  by  the  plough  and  spade  combined.  The  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  and  occasion- 
ally barley ; grasses  in  variety,  mostly  rye-grass’  clover.  House-feeding  in  winter,  principally 
upon  pototoes,  straw,  hay,  &c.  Sheep  are  fed  on  turnips  ; the  ground  but  little  pastured  ; 
KTT  turnips  are  sown,  not  being  found  so  advantageous  for  the  succeeding  crops ; there  may 
be  a want  of  draining  or  some  cause  which  produces  that  effect.  The  feeding  in  summer  is 
on  clover,  vetches,  &c.,  &c.  Sheep  feeding  is  not  mucli  practised  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

ft  was,  it  would  make  a good  deal  of  difference.  Except  when  wheat  is  sown  or  beans 
grown,  the  usual  mode  is,  to  lay  down  with  the  first  crop  after  the  grain  crop,  grasses 
^ clover,  or  clover  alone,  for  summer  use,  taking  hay  the  first  year ; then  grazing  two 
tLrt  ^ up  for  oats  or  potatoes.  The  latter  keeps  the  land  always  in  good 

improved-  tillage  upon  the  farms  increased  the  demand  for  labour? — Yes, 
m^^i  machinery  is  introduced.  We  have  little  machinery,  except  the  threshing 

^13,  Has  the  improvement  increased  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  district? — Yes,  certainly, 
ffrt-  f extensive  mountain  districts  only.  It  is  decreasing,  and  is  principally  used 

QualiT'™^^^  reai’ing  black  cattle,  both  for  the  butcher  and  the  dairy,  but  not  of  the  first 
y-  ihere  is  no  good  land  in  the  country  used  for  grazing ; it  is  all  mountain  district. 


26fA  March,  1844. 

J.  W.  Maxwell,  esq., 
Mr.  A.  Pilson,  and 
Mr.  J.  Davidson. 


27fA  March,  1844. 

9d. 

John  Forsyth,  esq. 
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99. 

John  Forsyth,  esq. 


The  effect  of  grazing  farms  is,  of  course,  to  lessen  labour.  We  know  nothing  of  the  con-acre 

here  at  all.  _ , • ■ • , ^ o Tr  „ 

14.  Are  there  any  persons  holding  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  .-'—Very  few.  I dg 
not  know  any  at  present.  I had  a property  some  time  ago  under  roe  which  was  in  runMe, 

15.  In  what  state  were  the  tenants  ? — ^Very  bad,  indeed  ; but  I divided  it  all. 

16.  How  is  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  proposal,  by  private  contract,  or  by  valuation? — By 

valuation.  _ , . 

1 7.  Is  it  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  one  ? — It  is  by  the  acre.  It^is  sometimes,  in  the  moun- 

tain districts,  let  out  in  districts,  according  to  the  quantity  of  cattle  it  will  graze;  but  generally 
now  it  is  so  much  an  acre.  - o m 

18.  What  class  of  persons  are  usually  employed  to  value  the  land  . — They  are  land  sur- 
veyors mostly,  intelligent  men;  sometimes  landholders,  assisted  by  land  agents,  or  occasionally 
by  the  proprietor. 

19.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  qualities  oi  land  ? — I find,  upon 
looking  over  the  lands  I have  the  charge  of,  the  rents  paid  are  from  £.2  to  £.2  10s.  the  Irish 
acre  ; the  second  quality,  from  30s.  to  40s.;  the  third,  from  20s.  to  30s.;  the  fourth,  from 
10,9.  to  20s.;  and  the  fifth,  from  4s.  to  10s.  Of  course,  there  is  mountain  ground  not 
worth  4s. 

20.  Is  wheat  cultivated  upon  your  best  quahty  of  land  ? — Yes.  _ 

21.  "What  should  you  say  was  the  average  produce? — There  is  not  much  wheat  culti- 
vated,  except  in  one  district,  and  not  much  in  that,  and  that  is  Kilcale  ; and  of  late  years,  I 
should  say,  that  perhaps  fifteen  cwt.  to  the  acre  would  be  the  average.  I have  known  a 
great  deal  more  produced. 

22.  What  is  the  general  corn  crop  cultivated  ?— Oats,  I should  say,  generally  speaking, 
in  this  district ; and  after  oats,  potatoes.  And  upon  that  land  they  have_  good  returns,  for 
the  land  is  in  the  very  best  possible  condition  ; and  taking  the  average,  it  would  be  seven 
bolls,  or  one  ton  and  a quarter  to  the  acre ; that  is,  upon  prime  land. 

23.  Have  you  compared  what  you  consider  as  the  rent  paid  with  the  poor  law  valuation 
and  the  government  valuation  ? — I can  answer  as  to  the  government  valuation,  but  not  the 
poor  law?  I think  if  you  had  from  about  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  per  cent,  upon  the 
government  valuation,  you  would  come  pretty  near  the  rent.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  so 
incorrect,  that  no  person  can  form  any  opinion  upon  it. 

24.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  government  valuation  ? — I have  a very  high  opinion  of 
it.  I think  it  is  the  best  valuation  you  could  take  the  data  from — either  reducing  it,  or 
augmenting  it,  mostly  augmenting  it,  for  any  purpose. 

25.  Have  you  examined  the  government  valuation,  both  as  to  light  lands  and  heavy 

lands  ? Yes  ; I have  examined  it,  over  different  kinds  of  land ; on  mountain  land  and  bad 

land,  unimproved,  I think  the  valuation  is  high. 

26.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  in  the  district?— From 
three  to  five,  or  near  six  months,  so  as  not  to  allow  one  gale  to  interfere  with  another. 

27.  Have  you  known  rents  paid  by  bills? — Seldom  or  ever  by  bill;  always  in  cash.  But 

I may  mention,  that  I have  occasionally  myself  accommodated  a tenant  for  a time,  by  t^ing 
his  bill,  but  there  was  never  any  interest  charged  whatever,  except  the  money  was  required, 
and  then  only  five  per  cent. ; but  that  has  been  only  with  two  or  three  tenants,  and  not  as  a 
common  practice.  _ . 

28.  Does  the  tenant  depend  on  the  loan  fund  or  on  local  usurers,  in  any  degree,  for  ins 
rent ; and  what  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  ? — Tenants  have  been  accommodated  by  loan 
funds  of  late,  not  to  a great  amount ; I do  not  know  the  interest  charged.  Usurers  aro 
scarcely  known ; when  they  are,  they  charge  ten  per  cent.,  at  least.  I have  heard  it ; but 
I never  knew  it  of  my  own  knowledge ; whatever  accommodation  loan  funds  may  afford  to 
a manufacturing  population,  where  their  wages  arc  paid  weekly,  or  every  fortnight,  Ho 
not  see  how  rural  districts  can  be  served  by  them.  I disapprove  of  them  entirely  ; I tiunli 
to  a rural  population  they  are  injurious. 

29.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Either  by  dis- 
training or  ejecting  tenants,  if  they  have  leases ; or,  if  at  will,  notice  to  quit  has  usually  tbe 
effect. 

30.  Is  the  remedy  by  distress  as  prevalent? — No,  it  is  not ; I seldom  or  ever  sell— I'VCTy 
seldom  have  occasion  to  sell.  I have  sometimes  had  to  threaten  them  with  an  ejectment,  d« 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  go  on  with  it.  If  they  hold  at  will,  I serve  them  with  a nonce 
to  quit. 

31.  Are  arrears  of  long  stalling  held  over  against  tenants? — I do  not  know  of  any 
standing  arrears  whatever.  The  tenant  must  pay  me  the  rent,  or  show  a good  reason  lor 
doing  it ; if  he  shows  me  a good  reason,  1 make  it  known  to  my  principal. 

32.  Have  you  had  to  turn  out  any  tenants  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Very  rarely. 

33.  Aro  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — Always  for  apa 

ticular  gale.  . , 

34.  Do  tenants  hold,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  undei’  mi 

men  ? — Both  under  the  proprietors  and  under  middlemen  ; but  the  middlemen  are,  ge 
rally,  gentlemen  holding  the  inheritance  under  a lease  renewable  for  ever ; they  may 
called  the  proprietors,  possessing  the  chief  interest.  , •- 

35.  Is  there  any  difFerence  between  their  tenantry  and  those  of  the  class  you  call  pi  op 

tors  ?— No,  none  whatever ; they  are  equally  well  treated.  , . .. 

36.  Are  there  any  properties  held  under  the  courts  in  your  district  ?--No,  none  wlia  • 

37.  Do  the  tenants  usually  hold  at  -will,  or  by  lease  ?— From  the  agitated  state  o 
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intrT  for  some  years  past,  landlords  have  not  been  so  ■willing  to  grant  leases,  consoq'uently 
many  hold  at  -will ; -where  they  are  leased  for  twenty-one  or  thirty-one  years,  they  are  on 
tlie  usual  terms. 

38  What  are  the  covenants  usually  inserted  in  leases,  and  have  you  over  known  any 
steps' taken  to  enforce  them?— I have  known  it,  but  not  often ; scarcely  ever  are  those  steps 
taken.  The  non-alienation  clause  is  the  principal  clause,  and  people  are  not  now  disposed  to 
0 contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  landlord. 

° 39  Is  there  any  indisposition  to  give  a tenant  a lease  on  account  of  his  religion? No, 

not  in  my  district ; we  pay  no  attention  to  what  his  religion  is,  if  he  is  a proper  man  ; it 
Joes  not  make  the  slightest  difference  with  me,  nor  any  gentleman  I had  any  thing  to  do 
TTith.  If  I kad  it  in  my  power,  I might  take  a choice  of  the  description  of  persons ; but  there 
is  not  the  shghtest  difference  made  with  regard  to  their  religion.  I should  say  that  the 
tenants  are  better  where  they  have  leases ; it  promotes  improvement,  but  gives  a great 
power  to  subdivide  farms,  unless  provided  against ; it  has  no  effect  upon  the  payment  of  rent, 
T^tether  they  have  leases  or  not._ 

40.  Are  tenants  generally  desirous  to  have  leases  ? — They  are  not  particularly  anxious 
about  it ; they  have  great  confidence  in  their  landlords. 

41.  Do  impediments  to  improvements  upon  land  or  buildings  arise  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  interest  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  as,  for  example,  whether  he  holds  for  life  or  any 
other  limited  term  ? — I have  heard  landlords  say  that  they  could  not  undertake  draining  in 
consequence  of  their  estates  being  settled ; and  if  they  undertook  improvements,  they  would 
have  the  cost  to  bear,  and  their  next  successor  have  the  benefit,  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
younger  children. 

42.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — Gene- 
rally by  the  tenant,  occasionally  assisted  by  the  landlord,  mostly  gratuitously,  the  tenant 
reaping  the  immediate  advantage. 

43.  Have  the  improvements  which  have  been  effected  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
demand  for  labour  ? — Yes ; there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

44.  You  are  aware  of  that  yourself? — Yes;  I know  very  well  myself  the  increase  it 
gave  in  the  demand  for  labour  when  I began  to  improve  my  farm  at  first. 

45.  Might  it  he  beneficially  carried  out  to  a greater  extent  ? — Yes ; the  thorough-drain- 
ing system,  if  carried  to  a great  extent,  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  country, 
and  i think  landlords  will  have  to  join ; but  as  the  result  appears  certain  to  repay  all  cost, 
the  tenant  may  fairly  be  called  upon  to  pay  a portion — to  what  amount  must  depend  upon 
localities ; manure  would  be  of  much  more  value ; it  is  of  no  use  putting  on  lime,  it  soon  goes 
away. 

46.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the 
purchase-money  paid  ? — It  is  prevalent,  and  tlie  purchase-money  is  always  paid  to  the 
tenant.  I never  knew  an  instance,  but  upon  one  occasion,  where  the  landlord  got  any  portion 
of  the  purchase-money,  and  that  was  through  myself.  On  one  occasion,  £20  was  left ; and 
it  -was  given  to  improve  the  houses  upon  the  place  ; £10  was  Laid  out,  and  £10  is  remaining 
for  that  purpose  still. 

47.  Have  you  not  known  any  portion  paid  to  the  landlord  when  there  were  arrears  ? — 
Yes,  the  arrears  are  always  paid  up. 

48.  Do  I understand  that  the  portion  of  the  tenant-right  which  the  tenant  was  to  receive 
was  kept  to  improve  the  farm  ? — ^Yes  ; but  only  in  one  solitary  instance. 

49.  Was  any  objection  made  by  the  tenant  to  have  a portion  of  the  tenant-right  appro- 
priated in  that  way  ? — Not  a bit.  This  tenant  was  a person  we  had  had  a great  deal  of 
trouble  with  in  getting  the  rent,  for  many  years.  It  was  determined  to  get  rid  of  him.  I 
served  him  with  a notice  to  quit,  and  he  was  offered  such  a sum  of  money  (I  think  £53)  for 
a small  holding,  for  which  he  paid  £8  or  £10  a year.  I said,  “ I will  give  you  £33  or  £34. 
Thc.rent  is  paid  up  ; put  that  in  your  pocket,  and  I will  retain  £20  to  put  the  premises  in 
repair.” 

50.  He  had  no  lease  ? — No. 

51.  Is  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  recognised  by  the  landlords,  and  what  is  the  general 
effect  of  it  in  tlie  district  ? — It  generally  procm’es  a better  tenant  for  the  landlord,  when  it 
IS  recognised. 

52.  Is  it  usual  to  make  an  objection  to  the  purchaser  of  the  tenant-right  on  political  or 
religious  grounds  ? — Never.  I never  knew  an  instance  of  it. 

53.  Can  you  put  a value  upon  the  tenant-right — so  many  years’  rent  or  so  much  an  acre  ? — 
res ; from  one  to  four  or  five  years’  rent  is  often  paid  for  the  tenant-right  of  small  holdings 
01  from  three  to  ten  acres.  Larger  holdings  are  of  less  value,  the  rent  being  already 
considered  high  enough. 

54.  How  much  would  it  he  by  the  acre  ? — It  is  impossible  to  say,  because  there  is  so 

much  variance  in  the  value  of  the  land.  I have  heard  of  from  4s.  to  50s.  an  acre ; but  you 
may  suppose  that  this  land  is  let  at  what  we  consider  a very  fair  rent,  and  when  either  three 
con  piirchase  is  paid  down  to  get  the  tenant-right,  it  is  already  dear  enough  let,  we 

55.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasing  or  diminishing,  and  how  far  is  it  affected 
^^the  tenure? — I tlilnk  it  is  increasing;  but  it  is  not  affected  by  the  tenure,  whether  at 

56.  YTiat  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  system  of  the  tenant-right ; is 

a vantageous  or  otherwise  ? — I would  not  allow  it,  if  I could  help  it,  and  I will  tell  you 

e reason.  The  in-commg  tenant,  no  matter  what  mcasui-e  tlie  agent  may  take  to  prevent 
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itj  has  almost  al^rays  to  paj  the  full  value  of  the  land.  That  money  goes  out  of  thecountry 
to  America,  and  it  injures  the  in-coming  tenant ; hut  I do  not  know  how  you  are  to  avoid,  it, 
if  ho  does  not  pay  the  rent,  it  is  not  with  feelings  altogether  of  good  kind,  but  you  are 
obliged  just  to  wink  at  it.  We  cannot  avoid  it,  and  we  must  allow  it  to  pass.  ^ 

57.  Do  you  think  that  the  prevalence  of  tlie  tenant-right,  and  the  high  price  paid  for  it, 
has  a tendency  to  diminish  the  rent,  or  to  cause  an  outcry  against  the  rent  ?— No ; I do  uot 
think  it  has.  Sometimes,  after  purchasing  the  tenant-right,  and  getting  in  almost  upon 
any  terms  they  could,  they  have  said  that  the  rent  was  too  liigh,  and  they  thought  that 
they  should  get  a reduction,  but  that  has  not  been  the  means  of  promoting  it. 

58.  Supposing  a man  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  purchase  the  tenant-right,  and  haviug 
to  pay  interest,  and  finding  a difiiculty  in  paying  the  interest  and  the  rent,  which  is  he  most 
likely  to  complain  of,  the  interest  or  the  rent? — We  do  not  hear  much  about  the  interest; 
but  they  frequently  pay  the  interest  where  they  do  not  pay  the  rent.^  I thiiA  they  get  the 
money  very  frequently  from  people  in  their  own  rank,  who  are  associating  with  them. 

59.  Supposing  an  arrangement  could  he  made,  by  which  the  landlord  was  to  allow  the 
tenant  for  reasonable  improvements,  do  you  tliink,  under  those  circumstances,  the  tenant- 
right  could  be  done  away  with  ? — But,  unfortunately,  it  is  those  who  have  not  improved  the 
land  that  wish  to  dispose  of  the  land.  An  improving  tenant  will  keep  the  land. 

60.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent. 
Whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  it  is  done. 

01.  What  is  the  mode  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished,  and  with  what  consequences?— 
The  mode  by  which  it  has  been  encouraged  has  been  by  inducing  the  neighbouring  farmers 
to  become  purchasers  and  become  better  tenants,  which  would  lead  to  the  improvement  of 
tile  land,  with  a better  state  of  society,  as  the  selling  tenants  are  mostly  idle  and  slovenly. 

62.  Have  any  instances  come  under  your  notice  where  it  has  been  effected  without  any 
compensation  to  the  out-going  tenant  ? — No,  I do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  the  kind ; and 
I would  say,  that  consolidation  increases  production  and  labour,  and  a more  regular  payment 
of  rent. 

63.  With  respect  to  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms,  to  what ' extent  is  that  carried 
out  ? — It  is  not  carried  now  to  so  gi'cat  an  extent  as  it  was  formerly.  Landlords  never  allow 
it  when  it  can  be  prevented,  and  it  now  very  seldom  takes  place.  It  is  not  permitted.  If 
done,  notice  to  quit  is  given,  if  the  tenant  holds  at  will ; if  holding  by  lease,  it  is  discoun- 
tenanced in  every  possible  way. 

64.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  effects  of  subletting  or  subdividing  farms? — That  it 
increases  population,  but  not  the  accumulation  of  capital. 

65.  Has  it  had  an  advantageous  effect  upon  the  population  it  increases? — No,  I think  not; 
it  increases  the  population,  but  they  are  not  better. 

66.  Plave  you  had  any  cases  of  leases  falhng  out  where  there  was  a large  number  of 
under-tenants,  and  how  were  they  treated  ? — With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  cases,  I 
have  never  known  any  of  them  removed  ; in  those  cases,  which  have  come  within  my  know- 
ledge in  the  last  year  or  two,  they  could  not  possibly  be  retained. 

07.  What  course  was  taken  to  remove  the  tenants? — Just  saying,  “There  is  so  much  money 
for  you,  and  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  let  you  remain.”  I paid  thefn  till  they  were  satisfied ; 
it  was  principally  upon  one  estate,  and  the  landlord  paid,  them  vex*y  largely  for  what  was 
worth  scarcely  any  thing. 

68.  became  of  those  parties  ? — They  are  still  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  farm  fell 
out  of  lease,  and  there  wore  three  families  upon  it;  it  was  all  set  inruudale  ; and  two  of  them 
were  removed  off,  and  paid  handsomely  for  it. 

69.  Have  they  got  land  elsewhere  ? One  was  a widow,  and  had  no  occasion  for  the  land; 

the  other  was  a weaver. 

70.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers?— 
The  large  farmers  arc  generally  more  comfortable,  hut  have  not  much  wealth;  the  small 
tenantry  are  not  so  well  off ; the  labourers  are  pretty  well  off. 

71.  Is  the  capital  of  the  agricultural  classes  sufficient?— It  is  not  quite  sufficient  for  all 
purposes — for  instance,  draining  ; that  would  require  a considerable  capital,  and  more  than 
they  have. 

72.  Do  they  obtain  it  from  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  or  what  means  do  they  resort  to 
for  the  purpose  ? — The  loan  funds  have  not  been  much  resorted  to,  nor  local  usurers,  in  the 
district  which  I am  acquainted  with.  There  is  a loan  fund  in  Larne,  which  has  lent  out  a 
great  deal  of  money,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  in  my  district. 

73.  Is  the  acreabie  rent  which  is  charged  upon  the  small  tenant  higher  or  lower  than  that 
which  is  fixed  on  the  large  farms  ? — It  is  not  higher,  where  they  hold  under  the  chief  landlortt 
or  considerable  proprietor  ; they  make  no  difference,  and  all  the  rent  is  paid  in  cash. 

74.  By  what  means  are  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ?— By 
frequently  over-burdening  the  holding  to  the  injury  of  the  party  who  enjoys  it ; and  with 
those  cases,  I have  had  some  difficulty. 

75.  How  have  you  dealt  -svith  the  tenants  in  that  case  ? Where  the  tenancy  was  at  will, 

we  have  induced  the  parties  sometimes  to  agree  to  receive  a moderate  sum ; but  where  it  is 
under  lease,  you  cannot  interfere  ; you  must  let  the  thing  go  and  take  its  course. 

76.  Should  you  say,  generally  speaking,  that  the  charges  made  for  children  upon  farms 
are  larger  than  the  farm  can  well  enable  the  person  who  succeeds  to  it  to  pay  ? — Ii^ 
instances  which  I have  known,  I think  that  was  the  case. 

77.  Does  the  occupier  of  the  farm,  in  most  cases,  endeavour  to  pay  those  charges  honour- 
ably ? — Yes,  as  far  he  can. 
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78  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  arc  they  built 
nd  repaired  ? — Mostly  under  the  tenants,  and  they  are  built  and  repaired  by  them.  They 
dually  hold  by  the  year,  and  the  rent  is  paid  by  work  or  cash ; those  who  live  under  farmers 
gralJy  pay  it  by  work.  If  the  rent  is  in  arrear,  it  is  recovered  by  distress,  but  that  is 
eldom  resorted  to.  A small  garden  is  sometimes  given  with  the  cottages,  but,  generally 
sneakinff,  no  other  land.  The  con-acre  system  does  not  prevail  here  at  all. 

'79.  Suppose  a labourer  wanted  any  more  land,  upon  w'hieh  to  put  his  manure  or  grow 
Tiotatoes,  how  would  he  procure  it  ? — The  farmer  always  gives  him  ground  for  his  manure. 

^ 80.  Does  he  ever  set  to  the  labourer  manured  ground  ? — Not  that  ever  I knew  of ; I am 
not  aware  of  it. 

81.  Does  be  set  him  the  ground  at  the  landlord’s  rent  ? — The  fai-mer  often  says,  “ I will 
give  you  a piece  of  ground,  and  you  manure  it and  the  manure  and  the  labour  pay  for  the 
land.  I ntn  not  aware  of  a tenant  paying  any  thing  for  the  ground  he  sets  potatoes  upon ; if 
any  thing  is  charged  for  it,  it  goes  in  with  the  rent  of  his  cottage,  for  which  he  pays  in  work 


* 82.  Can  employment  be  obtained  by  the  labourers,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — Employ- 
ment can  be  mostly  obtained  at  Is.  per  day  for  men,  and  from  6(f.  to  lOrf.  for  boys,  and  %d. 
for  women,  except  in  harvest,  when  they  receive  Is.  per  day. 

83.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Very  seldom ; there 
liave  been  some,  but  they  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

84.  VTiathas  been  the  cause  of  them  ? — I have  known  that  some  took  place  in  consequence 
of  private  pique  as  much  as  any  thing  else ; some,  no  doubt,  arising  more  or  less  out  of  land. 

85.  With  regard  to  the  management  of  estates,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates  of  different  classes,  as,  for  example,  the  estates  of  large  and  small,  or  absentee 
and  resident  proprietors  ? — As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  is  little  difference  as  to  the 
manaveraent  of  large  or  small  estates,  or  with  respect  to  absentees  or  residents. 

86.  Of  what  are  the  agent’s  duties  generally  considered  to  consist  ? — In  the  receipt  of 
rents,  paying  any  outlay  or  charges  on  the  property,  superintending  the  general  manage- 
ment, improvements  of  all  kinds,  valuations,  surveying,  settling  disputes,  boundaries,  private 
roads,  &c.,  &c.,  and  all  matters  connected  with  it.  There  is  a great  deal  of  trouble  and 
responsibility  attached  to  the  office  of  agent. 

87.  Are  there  fees  paid  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent  ? — Landlords  usually  pay  their 
agents  for  collecting  the  rents.  I am  aware  that  tenants  are  sometimes  charged,  after  the 
rent  is  fixed,  with  the  receipt,  but  it  is'  paid  with  the  rent. 

88.  Are  there  are  any  fees  paid  to  the  bailiff  for  driving  ? — When  I tell  the  bailiff  to 
make  a distress,  which  is  not  very  often,  he  generally  gets  half-a-crown,  which  the  person 
upon  -whom  the  distress  is  made  has  to  pay. 

89.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  for  granting  leases  ? — I believe  that  some  agents  do  receive 
money  upon  granting  leases,  but  I have  had  very  little  experience  in  that  way.  It  is  twenty 
years  since  I became  an  agent,  and  I have  bad  only  thirteen  cases  of  ejectment  over  a 
tenantry  consisting  of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred. 

90.  When  you  say  thirteen  cases  of  ejectment,  you  mean  thirteen  cases  of  dispossessing 
people? — Yes. 

91.  Could  you  form  any  idea  of  how  many  ejectments  you  have  been  obliged  to  put  through 
the  courts  without  dispossessing  the  tenantry  ? — I do  not  think  there  have  been  more  than 
fifty,  including  notices  to  quit. 

92.  About  what  is  the  amount  of  the  rents  you  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  ? — Between 
twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  a year ; the  law  expenses  have  been  almost  nothing — not  more 
than  Is.  6(f.  for  every  thousand  pounds  of  rent  received. 

93.  Has  the  bailiff  a right  to  any  perquisites? — Not  one  sbilling. 

94.  Is  he  allowed  to  receive  any  thing  ? — No,  I would  not  permit  him  to  receive  a farthing, 
to  my  knowledge.  In  the  thirteen  ejectments  I have  mentioned,  the  paidies  were  allowed  to 
sell  tbeir  tenant-right  and  go  off. 

95.  Can  you  form  an  opinion  of  the  amount  which  those  dispossessed  tenants  received  for 
meir  tenant-right  ? — In  one  case,  where  the  man  paid  £9  10s.  for  his  holding,  he  got  £50 
for  his  tenant-right ; he  would  have  been  dispossessed,  and  we  conceived  bis  laud  was  let  at 
a very  fair  value ; but  he  got  £50  for  it  with  the  sanction  of  the  landlord.  There  were  only 
two  eases  out  of  the  thirteen  where  they  were  ejected,  and  those  were  two  householders. 
L one  ease  the  house  was  coming  down  about  the  tenant’s  ears,  and  it  was  a nuisance  by  the 

other  was  the  case  of  a person  who  would  pay  no  rent  at  all. 
season  for  entering  upon  tenancies  ? — November. 

97.  With  respect  to  the  charges  upon  land,  what  is  the  proportion  which  the  county  cess 
bears  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  and  poor  law  valuations  ? — The  county  cess  is  very  high. 
According  to  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  the  county  of  Antrim  pays,  in  seven  years  and  tliree- 
the  whole  value  of  the  county.  The  county  of  Antrim  is  valued  at  J^467,028  3s.  5d. 
y Mr.  Griffith.  ^ The  county  cess  paid  for  the  half-year  was  £30,207, — it  lias  varied  a little, — 
aa  it  you  multiply  that  by  seven  and  three-quarters,  you  get  the  whole  value  of  the  county ; 
i you  add  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation,  you  will  find  tliat  in  every  ten 
hh  Actual  value  of  the  whole  county.  There  are  some  which  pay  enormously 

the  half  barony  of  Lower  Glenann,  which  pays  eighteen  per  cent. 

- How  IS  the  amount  of  the  county  cess  made  public? — It  is  applotted  on  townlands, 
Griffith’s  valuation,  and  made  known  by  public  notice  twice  every  year. 

^ .^Aat  season  is  it  levied  ? — Twice  every  year,  in  the  months  of  B'larcli  and.  June, 
mmedutely  tefove  the  assizes  in  each  half-year. 


March,  1844. 
Forsyth,  esq. 
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Will.  Stevenson,! 


100.  What  proportion  does  the  poor-rate  hear  to  tiie  rent? — I cannot  giveany  opinion 
upon  that. 

101.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor-rate  usually  allowed? — The  poor-rate 
is  allowed  to  the  tenant  when  he  pays  the  gale  of  rent  due  after  he  pays  the  poor-rate  • if 
he  pays  it  between  November  and  May,  when  he  comes  to  pay  the  May  rent,  I take  tie 
receipt  as  a cash  payment. 

102.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  on  the  lanj. 

lord  ? Universally,  landlords  have  allowed  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  rent-charge  to  the 

tenants. 

103.  Has  that  been  the  case  with  reference  to  lettings  made  since  the  passing  of  the  act?— 
Yes,  with  respect  to  those  on  leases ; we  never  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  rent-charge, 

104.  You  estimate  the  land  at  its  letting  value? — Yes. 

105.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other 
burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due  regard 
to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend 
a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant?— 
It  strikes  me  that  the  system,  where  tenants  hold  at  will,  of  serving  them  with  notices  to  quit, 
at  November,  so  as  to  keep  them  regular  iu  the  payment  of  their  rent,  is  very  objectionable; 
and  if  landlords  had  the  power  to  eject  tenants-at-will,  the  same  as  under  leases,  when  a year’s 
rent  was  due,  it  would  prevent  the  odium  which  at  present  attaches  to  landlords  from  the 
service  of  those  notices;  it  lessens  the  confidence  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

106.  Suppose  that  suggestion  was  adopted,  does  it  seem  to  you  that  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  require  a year’s  notice  instead  of  six  months,  where  it  was  the  intention  of  the  landlord 
to  dispossess  a tenant  from  year  to  year  who  owed  no  rent  ? — I cannot  give  an  opinion  upon 
that,  for  we  never  put  a tenant  out  if  he  is  a proper  man ; it  would  do  away  with  the 
unpleasant  feeling  it  creates ; but  with  some  tenants  you  are  obliged  to  do  it,  in  order  to 
stimulate  them. 

107.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  ? — There  arc  many  small  holdings  in  towns, 
and  I think  it  would  be  better  for  the  parties  who  hold  them,  if  there  was  an  easier  mode  of 
ejcctmg  them  than  going  to  the  sessions.  Landlords  are  unwilling  to  let  small  holdings,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  parties  out.  If  the  law  was  the  same  here  as  the  act  of 
1st  and  2nd  Victoria,  chap.  74,  which  gives  that  power  in  England,  I think  it  would  be 
very  beneficial  in  this  country.  I know  that  people  are  unwilling  to  let  houses  to  tenants, 
from  the  difficulty  they  have  in  getting  them  out  when  they  wish  them  removed,  or  where 
they  will  not  pay  their  rent. 

108.  Do  you  think  if  that  proposal  of  yours  was  acceded  to,  that  the  power  of  proceeding 
by  distress  might  be  done  away  with  ? — I cannot  say  that.  I have  so  little  experience  as  fo 
distress,  I scarcely  know  what  to  say  to  it ; I would  prefer  it  to  distress. 

109.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  offer  ? — It  has  been  suggested,  with  regai-d  to 
standing  crops,  that  any  thing  that  could  possibly  be  done  to  do  away  with  the  feeling  the 
tenants  have,  as  to  sending  bailiffs  about  them,  would  be  a good  thing.  You  cannot  sell,  in 
the  case  of  distress,  till  the  crop  is  severed  from  the  ground ; the  sale  of  standing  ci'ops  for 
rent  would  be  the  means  of  lessening  the  expense  to  the  tenant. 

110.  Do  you  think  it  would  bring  a.s  fair  a price  as  if  severed  from  the  ground? — Yes; 
but  I do  not  wish  to  press  that.  With  respect  to  the  reduction  of  the  county  c(BS,  I think 
dispensaries  should  be  attached  as  much  as  possible  to  the  poor-houses,  and  paid  for  out  of 
the  poor-rate.  I think  the  office  of  treasurer  might  be  done  away  with,  as  well  as  the  clerk 
of  the  crown.  I do  not  sec  any  use  for  them  ; we  have  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  let  him 
do  the  work.  The  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  appears  to  me  altogether  a humbug, 
and  might  be  done  away  with,  and  the  duty  done  by  the  comtabulary.  I think  the  con- 
stabulary should  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund. 

111.  Why  ? — I do  not  see  why  we  should  not  as  well  pay  the  army  as  the  constabulary 
force ; that  would  save  £4,000  a year  to  the  county  of  Antrim.  I do  not  see  why  the  county 
infirmary  at  Lisburn,  should  be  kept  up  ; it  is  just  at  the  corner  of  the  county,  and  only  fe^r 
people  round  it  can  be  benefited.  I would  merely  wish  further  to  remark,  that  the  housK 
m the  town  of  Belfast  are  very  highly  a,ssessed,  and  the  people  receive  very  little  beuent 
from  the  roads. 

112.  Are  the  roads  usually  measured  against  the  tenant  of  a farm,  and  paid  for  by  him.— 
In  some  places  they  are,  and  in  soma  places  they  are  not.  It  depends  upon  cticumstances , 
generally  they  arc.  When  we  go  to  look  at  land,  we  look  at  the  extent  of  the  road ; and  d 
there  is  much  of  it,  there  is  mostly  some  allowance  made  to  the  tenant. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 

William  Stevenson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

‘ 1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Mount  Pottinger,  near  Belfast,  in  the  county  of  Down. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Land  surveyor  and  civil  engineer. 

3.  You  hold  extensive  agencies  ? — Yes,  I do. 

4.  To  what  extent? — I am  agent  for  something  about  £40,000  a year.  . 

5.  Are  they  aU  in  the  county  of  Antrim  ? — In  the  county  of  Antrim  and  the  county  oi 

Down.  . , 

6.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — The  county  of  Anti’im  an 
the  county  of  Down. 
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7 The  whole  of  each  county  ?— Yes ; I know  them  well. 

'■  Qgnerally  speaking,  is  that  a tillage  or  a grazing  district  ? — The  county  of  Down  is 
•11  land  • the  county  of  Antrim,  a great  part  of  it  tillage,  but  it  is  more  a grazing  county 
Lfl^the  county  of  Down. 

' 9 Do  the  districts  to  which  you  have  alluded  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remu- 
Tiprative  improvements  ? — They  do. 

Of  what  description? — In  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Il'  Are  there  any  large  districts  of  unreclaimed  land,  which  might  be  brought  into  culti- 
fioli?_Yes,  there  are,  in  Antrim  particularly. 

' 13  Many  thousand  acres  ? — A great  many  thousand  acres. 

13.  Which  might  be  profitably  improved  ? — Yes,  they  might. 

14'  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  over  that  district  improving,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — It 
■9  improving  very  much  in  farming,  by  squaring  farms,  straightening  fences,  and  drainage. 

* 15  l^at  ai*e  the  manures  usually  employed  ? — Lime  is  the  chief  manure  in  Down  and 
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16  Besides  animal  manure  .-’—Yes. 

u'  Is  lime  very  generally  used? — Yes,  in  the  two  counties.  Limestone  is  convenient  for 
both ' and  the  nature  of  it  well  understood. 

18.  Are  there  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district,  and  what  has  been 
their'effect?— Farming  societies  have  been  established  for  some  time ; some  for  thirty  years, 
some  twenty,  some  ten,  and  some  eight ; and  they  have  all  tended  to  improve  the  country. 

19.  What  is  the  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  what  is  the  mode  of  culture  adopted  upon 
them!  looking  generally  over  the  country  ? — Takmg  it  as  a tillage  country,  I would  say, 
begin  at  Lecale.  From  Locale,  the  farms  are  from  a hundred  acres  to  four ; and  ten  acres, 

I should  say,  was  the  general  size ; but  they  vary  from  a hundred  to  four  acres.  We  call  a 
hundi’ed  acres  a large  farm  of  tillage  ground.  In  the  Ards,  it  is  something  about  the  same 
as  Lecale ; in  Dufferin,  about  the  same  ; in  the  Castlereaghs,  it  is  much  about  the  same ; in 
Kinelarty,  they  are  similar ; in  Lower  Iveagh  they  are  fully  as  large ; in  the  Upper,  they 
are  less ; in  Mourne,  the  greater  part  is  mountain,  and  I may  say  that  the  entire  barony 
lives  by  trade  and  fishing.  • o t tt 

20.  With  respect  to  the  county  of  Antrim,  what  should  you  say  was  the  size  ? — In  Upper 

Belfast : Belfast  being  in  the  centre  of  Upper  Belfast,  it  is  a different  description  of  country ; 
I do  not  consider  it  an  agricultural  country.  Lower  Belfast  is  an  agricultural  country,  and 
there  are  large  farms  there  ; I should  say  the  farms  will  run  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  acres. 
In  the  Massereenes  they  are  also  large.  _ 

21.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  Toomes  ? — ^Yes;  the  farms  are  small  in  both  the  Toomes. 

22.  What  is  the  size  in  both  the  Antrims? — They  are  larger  than  the  Toomes.  The  Toomes 
are  thickly  inhabited. 

23.  With  respect  to  the  two  Glenai’ms  ? — That  is  mountain  country,  both  Upper  and 
Lower.  A great  deal  is  good  for  grazing.  Along  the  shove,  it  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces. 

24.  Do  you  give  the  same  description  of  Cary  ? — It  is  a rough  mountainous  country,  and 
a great  deal  of  bog.  Some  of  it  is  not  worth  Zd.  an  acre.  Of  course,  it  is  not  occupied 


ai  aii. 

25,  With  respect  to  the  Dunluces  ? — I should  say,  taking  from  Ballymoney,  and  through 
the  county  there,  the  size  does  not  come  to  more  than  eight  or  nine  acres. 

20.  With  respect  to  Kilconway,  what  is  your  opinion  ? — I cannot  give  an  opinion  upon 
that.  I am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  that  barony. 

27.  Wliat  acres  do  you  allude  to  in  your  evidence  ? — I am  now  going  upon  the  Cunning- 
ham acre  in  the  lands  I have  gone  over.  There  are  different  acres.  There  is  a great  deal 
let  by  the  Irish  acre,  and  a great  deal  by  the  Cunningham ; very  little  by  tbe  English  acre. 

28.  Throughout  the  districts  of  Antrim  and  Down,  can  you  say  that  the  improved  tillage 

has  had  an  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labom-  ? — No  doubt  of  it.  j?  t,  • 

29.  Have  you  met  with  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common ; are  there  many  of  thorn  in 
the  disti’ict? — In  the  districts  of  Antrim  and  Down,  they  have  been  all  put  a stop  to.  ^ The 
largest  district  I know,  as  to  the  rundale  business,  is  from  MoviUe  to  the  northern  point  in 
the  county  of  Donegal. 

30.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  on  those  properties,  compared  to  those  holding  upon 
separate  leases  ? — Where  rundale  exists,  the  tenantry  can  never  do  well ; and  it  is  in  no 
state  of  improvement. 

31.  Id  what  manner,  in  general,  is  the  rent  fixed  between  landlord  and  tenant ; is  it  by 

private  contract  or  by  proposal  ? It  is  by  valuation ; when  a property  falls  out  of  lease, 

the  usual  course  is  to  go  over  it  and  value  it. 

32.  By  what  class  of  persons  is  the  valuation  usually  made  ? — The  valuation  is,  generally, 
by  a most  experienced  person,  in  company  with  the  agent. 

S3.  Is  the  rent  usually  put  on  in  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  one  ? — By  the  acre. 

34.  Id  putting  on  that  acreable  rent,  do  they  put  any  rent  on  the  county  roads  which  run 
through  the  farm  ? — In  the  valuation  of  a farm,  if  the  farm  has  not  any  road  at  all  passing 
through  it,  it  is  deteriorated  in  value  ; and  you  must  value  the  farm,  from  the  want  of  that 
accommodation,  at  so  much  less  by  tbe  acreable  rent.  If  a farm  has  too  much  road  in  it,  it 
IS  deteriorated,  and  an  acreable  reduction  is  made  ; it  would  be  said,  this  farm  has  too  pine  1 
I’oad.  If  an  excellent  road  to  a mai’ket  town  goes  through  a farm,  which  we  consider  an 
advantage,  and  which  goes  past  every  field,  we  consider  the  farm  bettered  by  it,  ^d  e 
torn  wm  actually  set  tor  more  money  ; wo  consider  it  a very  great  advantage,  indeed,  0 
have  a farm  well  roaded.  The  principle  is  this ; the  townland,  being  laid  out  in  fields,  in  t 
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first  instance,  we  value  each  field,  and  tot  up  the  fields ; any  field  which  has  a road  bv 
side,  whether  it  is  measured  in  or  measured  outdoes  not  signify  one  pin  to  an  exneri^  j 
valuator,  and,  therefore,  the  roads  are  not  charged  at  all ; it  is  a question  for  the  valuat  f 
look  into,  and  does  not  make  a pin’s  difference  to  the  tenant.  “ 

35.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  of  different  qualities,  not  affected  by  the  ia 
diate  vicinity  of  a town? — I would  speak  of  the  Cunningham  acre,  and  I take  into  aop  ^ 
where  the  land  is  not  in  too  high  a climate,  I must  take  it  for  the  second  class  wheat  Is  1 
that  will  give  a better  average  ; by  the  Cunningham  acre,  it  will  average  about  22s 

36.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  average  of  b^oth  counties  ? — No  ; land  is  not  so  valuahl 

in  Antrim  as  Down  ; you  may  take  off  2s.  and  say  20s.  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  * 

37.  When  you  speak  of  the  second  class  wheat  laud,  what  quantity  of  produce  do  v 
estimate  by  the  Cunningham  acre  ? — About  a ton  to  the  first  class ; to  the  second  class  amiut 
seventeen  and  a half  cwt.,  it  may  run  up  to  eighteen  cwt. ; but  I should  state  that  second 
class  land  will  not  grow  first  class  wheat. 

38.  Is  tlie  eighteen  cwt.  the  produce  of  the  land  valued  at  22s.  ? — It  is. 

39.  What  do  you  estimate  the  produce  of  oats  upon  the  same  land? — Something  about 
twenty-one  cwt. 

40.  In  Antrim,  what  should  you  say  was  the  usual  produce  ? — In  Antrim  they  have  a 
great  vaiuety  of  ground  ; I should  say  twenty-one  cwt.,  for  the  produce  in  Island  Masee 
and  all  along  the  sea,  but  it  is  not  sucb  good  letting  land  ; the  tenant  requii-es  four  horses 
to  work  it  in  the  plough. 

41.  What  is  the  prevalent  grain  crop  in  Antrim  ? — Oats. 

42.  What  is  the  produce  of  the  second  class  ground  in  oats  ? — It  would  be  twenty-tliree  cwt 

43.  It  gives  less  wheat  and  more  oats? — Yes,  it  does. 

44.  With  respect  to  the  inferior  land,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  third  class  land?— Laud 

rising  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  can  grow  no  wheat  upon ; it  is  confined  to  oats 
wheat  would  not  answer  ; I should  say  17s.  an  acre.  ' 

45.  Does  that  apply  to  both  counties? — No  ; in  Antrim  I should  say  15s.  fid. 

46.  What  is  the  produce  of  oats  in  Down  ? — The  third  class  land  in  Down  would  not 
produce  so  much  as  the  third  class  in  Antrim,  by  one  cwt. 

47.  _ What  would  it  produce  ?— About  eighteen  cwt. ; you  may  calculate  upon  one  cwt 
more  in  Antrim ; Antrim  is  the  best  oat  ground. 

48.  What  proportion,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  in  these 

two  counties  ? — In  both  counties  the  value  of  the  houses  is  never  taken  into  account  by  the 
landlord,  where  the  land  is  any  thing  like  fairly  let ; the  poor  law  valuation  might  be  tea  per 
cent,  lower  than  the  improved  setting  value.  ^ 

49.  What  is  the  comparison  between  the  rent  and  the  government  valuation  ?— The 
government  valuation  is  twenty  per  cent,  lower  in  Down  ; but  the  government  valuation  is 
a very  different  valuation  from  the  poor  law. 

50.  What  is  it  in  Antrim  ? — In  Antrim  it  is  not  so  much,  say  twelve  per  cent. 

61.  You  have  stated  the  ordnance  valuation  to  be  twenty  per  cent,  under  the  lettber  value 
in  Down,  and  twelve  per  cent,  in  Antrim  ; can  you  account  in  any  manner  for  tliat°differ- 
ence  ? — I can.  The  valuation  of  Mr.  Griffith  was  an  entire  valuation  of  Ireland  at  one  view 
of  It ; the  county  of  Antrim  is  not  a county  which  is  so  high  a standard  for  cultivation  as  the 
county  of  Down ; the  fai’mers  cannot  make  so  much  out  of  the  land. 

52.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  government  valuation  as  a standard  for  letting  land  by  ?— 
If  I was  going  to  purchase  land,  the  government  valuation  is  what  I would  go  by ; it  goes 
into  the  qualities  of  the  soil  more  minutely  than  any  other  valuation  on  a large  scale ; but 
when  letting  land  to  a tenant,  it  is  a different  thing  altogether ; it  does  not  take  in  the 
localities,  it  goes  on  by  one  scale  of  letting. 

53.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ?— Yes,  very  well. 

54.  Have  you  perceived  any  difference  in  it  between  the  good  clay  lands  and  the  light 

lands,  m the  proportion  it  would  bear  compared  with  the  letting  value  ? I have ; and  with 

respect  to  what  I mentioned  as  a thbd  class  land,  he  has  not  made  tliat  distinction ; there  is 
no  valuation  at  all  of  third  class  land  ; good  clay  land  he  has  not  taken  into  consideration,  or 
the  value  it  would  let  at  to  a tenant,  for  this  reason,  that  he  takes  good  clay  ground  with  all 
the  capability  of  improvement  to  be  made  on  such  ground  for  twenty  years,  or  forty  or 
iitty  years  to  come,  as  clay  land  is  cajjable  of  great  improvements  that  light  land  is  not 
capable  of  to  such  an  extent.  nr  & . 


55.  As  you  understand  his  valuation,  are  clay  lands  higher  than  light  lands  ?— Yes. 

V ni  1 j present,  does  Mr.  Griffith’s  come  nearer  the  rent  of  clay  lands  than 

ngnt  lands  r — Upon  light  lands  it  comes  nearest  to  the  rent. 

57.  How  soon  after  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ?— Six  months. 

58.  Is  It  paid  in  two  half-yearly  payments,  or  by  the  year’s  rent?— In  general  at  two 
liait-yeariy  gales,  May  and  November  ; sometimes  they  are  paid  yearly,  but  very  seldom. 

59.  H It  usual  for  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rent  by  bill  ?— No. 

60.  Do  tenants  generally  depend  for  them  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — I a® 
sorry  to  say  that  loan  funds  have  not  proved  in  this  country  what  we  would  expect.  Indeed 
geMrally,  I ma™  they  are  bad  things  for  a tenant  to  depend  upon. 

bl.  In  point  of  fact,  are  local  usurers  much  resorted  to  ?_-Yes,  I have  heard  of  it. 

62.  Is  their  rate  of  interest  high  ? Yes. 

dist^ainT^^^  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— GeneraUy  by 


64.  Is  distiess  usually  caiTied  to  a sale? — No,  not  in  one  case  out  of  twenty*  J ^ 
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now  speaking  of  the  working  of  a large  estate.  Upon  small  estates  it  is  sometimes  carried 
to  a sale. 

65.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  tenants  ? — Yes,  very  often  they  are. 

66.  Is  the  tenant  made  to  pass  his  promissory  note  for  those  arrears  ? Yes,  he  is  ; hut 

the  principle  upon  a lai*ge  estate  is  to  take  fifteen  months’  rent  in.  the  year  out  of  a tenant, 
in  order  to  work  up  the  arrears. 

67.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? receipt  is  never 

mven  on  account,  and  never  should  he,  unless  the  tenant  is  in  arrear.  If  he  pays  his  former 
rent,  it  is  so  stated  in  the  body  of  the  receipt. 

68.  With  respect  to  tenure,  are  the  lands  in  the  county  of  Down  and  Antrim  held  under 
the  proprietors  or  middlemen,  speaking  generally  ?— There  are  very  few  middlemen,  they 
are  worn  out  in  this  country.  We  do  not  consider  those  who  hold  on  Lord  Donegal’s  estate 
as  middlemen ; they  hold  in  perpetuity,  and  many  of  them  are  considered  landlords. 

69.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  estates  which  are  in  chancery  ? ^Yes,  I am. 

70.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  tenants  upon  those  estates;  is  there  any 
apparent  difference  in  their  condition  ? — Yes,  there  is.  An  estate  in  the  court  of  chancery 
labours  under  great  disadvantages.  The  first  is,  that  the  tenantry  are  always  unsettled ; 
secondly,  there  is  an  agent  appointed,  of  whom  the  tenants  know  nothing  ; they  do  not  know 
Tfhere  he  comes  from,  and  that  is  an  objection. 

71.  Are  the  tenantry  put  to  costs  for  leases  upon  such  an  estate,  more  than  upon  other 
estates  ?— Yes,  and  they  grumble  at  it  much. 

72.  Are  there  any  other  disadvantages  ?— No,  those  are  the  three  I have  mentioned. 
The  first  is,  that  the  tenant  is  not  certain  of  his  tenure ; he  has  not  the  same  confidence 
which  he  has  in  a landlord.  The  second  is,  that  he  does  not  know  who  is  the  agent ; and 
the  third  is,  the  expense  of  the  leases. 

73.  With  respect  to  improvements,  is  there  the  same  opportunity  of  obtaining  allowances 
for improvements?~On  application  to  the  court,  allowances  are  often  made  for  improvements; 

I speak  from  my  experience.  _ I have  had  to  attend  before  the  master,  and  the  master  is 
always  willing  to  allow  for  judicious  improvements. 

74.  Is  the  expense  of  the  application  heavy? — No,  not  if  you  make  a number  of  them 


75.  Are  the  occupiers  of  estates  under  the  court  of  chancery  tenants  directly  under  the 

court,  or  is  the  land  taken  by  a middleman,  and  re-let  to  the  occupiers  ? It  was  formerly 

let  to  a middleman,  but  now  the  court  lets  it  to  the  occupiers,  and  they  now  take  out  leases ; 
but  that  brings  about  an  expense,  the  separate  tenants  being  obliged  to  apply  separately,  if 
any  improvement  is  made  upon  their  farms. 

76.  What  is  the  usual  tenure  in  the  two  counties,  is  it  at  will  or  by  lease  ? It  is  a great 

part  in  both.  A great  part  of  Down  is  under  lease,  and  a great  deal  is  held  at  will.  'There 
has  not  been  so  much  leasing  in  the  last  ten  years  as  before. 

77.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  diminution  ? — There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same 
anxiety  to  keep  up  the  register. 

78.  Is  there  any  anxiety  upon  the  part  of  the  tenantry  to  obtain  leases  ? — The  tenants 
are  always  anxious  to  obtain  leases. 

79.  Do  you  observe  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  who  hold  by  lease, 
compared  to  those  who  hold  from  year  to  year  ?— In  a leased  estate,  if  fairly  let,  the  tenant 
will  always  feel  more  confidence. 

80.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  leases,  and  how  are  they  enforced  ? After  the  first 

coTeaaat  to  pay  rent,  the  next  is,  to  keep  in  repair  the  offices  built,  and  to  be  built  after- 

sometimes  there  is  a covenant  to  make  so  many  perches  of  fence. 

81.  covenants  of  that  nature  usually  enforced  ? Scarcely  ever. 

2,  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  can  you  state  what  facilities  for  improve* 
meats  or  impediments  to  improvements,  arise  out  of  the  circumstance  of  a proprietor  being 
any  tenant  for  life,  or  having  a limited  interest,  or  the  estate  being  under  family  settle- 
eu  In  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  tenant  for  life  works  the  estate  the  same  as  if 
He  was  not  under  settlement. 

l!fc  rt-  ^ expenditure  is  requisite  to  improve  an  estate,  is  a tenant  for 

Wm  f y or  to  judge  it  expedient  ? — If  his  means  enable. 

0 ao  it,  he  will  not  hesitate.  He  does  not  work  it  for  himself,  but  for  other  parties ; if 

s m embarrassed  circumstances,  that  will  stop  the  improvements, 
merit'  usually  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — All  improve- 

teiwnt  or  cutting  down  a river,  are  done  by  the  landlord ; sometimes  the 

leases.*  out  very  seldom ; sometimes  they  may  if  they  have  a valuable  interest  in  their 


is  reference  to  improvements  of  a smaller  nature,  such  as  draining  a farm,  by  whom 

expense  of  such  improvements  defrayed  ? — By  the  tenant, 
casps'-  ^y^®“^*^sration  given  or  means  taken  to  secure  it  for  that  outlay? — Yes,  in  many 
the  landlords  allow  it. 

ffluch  indeed  ^ labour  been  increased  by  improvements  on  estates  ? — Yes,  very 


89,  To  wh  ^ ^^^^t-right  prevail  in  the  counties  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — It  does, 
the  faith  of  ^ parchase-money  usually  paid? — To  the  tenant,  provided  that  he  on 
creditor  of  ,,  *®.“®°^*^t>-right  has  not  borrowed  money,  and  become  insolvent ; in  that  case,  tlie 
the  surnliii!  r,^  ^“®°tvent  gets  payment.  The  landlord  allows  the  tenant-right  to  be  sold,  and 
surplus  goes  to  the  tenant  himself  or  his  assignees. 

3Y 
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90.  Is  the  tenant-right  usually  recognisei  by  landlords  ?— Jes-  ^ 

91  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  effect  of  that  recognition  ot  the  tenant-right ; is  itheneficial 

or  othenvise  ? It  is  very-advantageous ; it  is  impossible  to  -work  an  estate  to  advantage  unless 

the  landlord  recognises  it. 

92  What  is  the  usual  value  of  the  tenant-right,  compared  with  the  years  rent  or  tie 
acreable  value  ?— It  varies  very  much ; taking  it  over  the  country  generally,  I should  say  £12 
the  Cunningham  acre  in  Down.  It  differs  in  Antrim;  you  would  not  get  more  than  £8 in 

^9*3!°Is  it  usual  for  the  landlord  to  object  to  the  in-coming  tenant?— The  stipulation  the 
landlord  makes  with  his  agent  is,  you  ai*e  to  please  me  as  to  the  new  tenant— see  that  he  is 

a proper  tenant.  , • , • s i « 

94:  Do  political  or  religious  considerations  cause  any  objections,  as  tar  as  youknow?- 
Not  at  all  in  this  country;  there  is  very  little  here  of  that  kind  of  objection;  we  ai-e  all  Pro- 


testants and  Presbyterians.  ^ - hi. 

95.  Not  in  the  county  of  Down?— The  Cathohe  party  is  very  small;  we  have  very  little 


quarrelling  on  that  ground.  . « -m  n . , 

96.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenant-right  has  any  effect  upon  the  rent JNo,  not  to  the 

landlord.  . , , , a 

97  Where  a large  amount  is  paid  for  the  tenant-right,  has  it  a tendency  to  cause  an  outcry 

affainsttherent?— It  has  not;  it  does  not  cut  against  the  landlord.  . 

°98  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasmg  or  decreasing,  in  your  opimon  /-l  he  value 
of  the  tenant-right  is  decreasing,  because  the  landlords  have  reduced  their  rents ; ^ the  land- 
lord  decreases  ffis  rent,  the  tenant-right  will  decrease  in  value,  it  brings  down  the  value  of 
the  article  ; the  tenant-right  will  rise  and  fall  with  the  landlord  s interest.  It  a lan^ordhas 
land  worth  £100  an  acre,  he  will  not  set  that  ground  for  less  than  £3  or  50s.— that  is  tosay, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  or  town  accommodation  only— and  the  tenant-right  ot  that  is 

£30  an  acre.  , , , „ , . • -ui.  • j n '-l 

99.  In  point  of  fact,  does  not  the  rent  and  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  rise  and  lall  mth 
the  rise  and  fall  of  agricultural  produce? — No  doubt  of  it. 

100.  Supposing  an  arrangement  could  be  made,  by  which  the  tenant  was  to  receive  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  improyemeuts,  do  you  think  the  tenant-right  could  he  done  auay 

•^yith? No  ; you  would  always  have  a quarrelling  about  settling  the  value,  besides  thetenaut 

loses  a right  to  his  farm,  improved  by  his  own  industry,  and  the  landlord  takes  advantage  oi  it, 

101  I am  contemplating  an  arrangement,  whereby,  if  a tenant  improves  his  farm,  he  womd 
have  a claim  against-  the  landlord  for  compensation  ?— If  the  farm  is  not  improved,  the 


tenant-right  still  exists.  , , - i i,  , 

102.  Is  the  tenant-right  affected  by  the  tenure,  where  there  is  a lease  or  where  there  is 


none? — Very  little  indeed.  , , . , 

103.  With  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  farms,  has  that  been  carried  to  any  grwt 
extent  ?— It  is  always  carrying  out,  you  cannot  go  on  very  rapidly  with  it.  If  there  is  a su- 
acro  farm,  and  a four-acre  farm  adjoining,  it  is  the  anxious  wish  of  the  proprietor  to  unite 
those  two  farms,  and  inthat  way  it  is  got  at;  but  that  is  a matter_which  may  he  compromised, 


it  is  going  on  very  slowly,  but  it  is  still  going  on.  . , , o . Vm 

104.  Has  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  been  carried  out  to  any  extent . , 

it  has,  where  leases  of  large  farms  have  expired ; you  will  find  three  or  four  iamilies  w er 


there  was  hut  one.  , • ia 

105.  Is  that  system  stiU  carried  on? — Yes,  and  you  cannot  check  it  aitogetner. 

106.  What  is  your  opimon  of  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers;  is  it  improving,  or  omer- 
Tfise  ?— Taking  both  counties,  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  is  improving.  _ 

107.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  small  farmers  ?— They  are  improving, 

very  much  so.  , , _ „„„  _„f 

108.  What  is  your  opimon  of  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ? — The  labourers  a ^ 
improving  ; the  want  of  trade  hurts  them ; when  trade  is  good  in  the  country,  we 


pay  more  for  the  price  of  labour.  . . i 

109.  Is  not  trade  good  at  present  ?— It  has  affected  the  price  of  labour  to  a 


but  it  has  not  raised  it  to  the  extent  that  it  was  some  years  ago ; 7s.  is  the  price  o 
about  the  town.  . 

110.  Have  the  farmers  of  different  classes  capital  sufficient  for  their  operations 

111.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  smaller  tenantry  higher  than  that  of  the  large  farmers 

There  is  no  difference  in  letting  land  in  that  respect.  -l  j fi,  of  their 

112.  How  are  the  children  of  the  tenantry  usually  provided  for  at  the  dea 
parents  ? — By  the  father  dividing  the  farm  into  several  shares. 

113.  Are  there  charges  left  upon  the  laud  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes.  aWavs 

114.  Are  they  generally  recognised  by  the  landlord? — ^Yes,  indeed,  they 
although  the  farm  drops  out  of  lease  at  the  death  of  the  parent ; when  the  wiU  ol 

is  read  to  see  what  charges  he  bequeaths,  they  are  as  strictly  adhered  to  as  possib  3 
landlord  and  the  in-coming  tenant.  ^ _ gi-o 

115.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  ^ ..gp^red 

they  built  and  repaired? — They  are  held  under  the  farmer  ; and  they  are  built  an  p 
by  him  ; and  the  labourer  is  charged  for  the  rent  a day’s  work  in  the  week.  j oui  flax 

116.  Is  there  any  land  given  with  those  cottages  ? — No;  there  is  potato  groun  , 
ground. 

117.  Suppose  the  cottagers  require  more  land  for  setting  potatoes,  or  growing  ’ 
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, they  procure  it?— They  make  a separate  bargain,  and  pay  in  addition  for  it.  Suppose 
“cottier  man  had  a rood  of  potato  ground,  if  he  wants  half  an  acre  more  for  potatoes,  or  for 
^ he  pays  for  it. 

118,  How  much  does  he  pay?— At  Lecale,  a guinea  a half  rood;  at  Castlereagh,  half  of 


119.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  landlord’s  rent  ? — They  give  a great  deal  more'; 
but  it  is  twice  ploughed  and  manured  by  the  farmer  ; he  is  at  the  entire  expense  of  it. 

120.  Is  there  any  charge  made  for  the  other  ground  ?— No ; that  comes  in  with  the  take 
Tfhich  is  paid  for  by  Labour. 

121.  Is  there  sufficient  employment,  generally,  for  labourers;  and  what  is  their  rate  of 

9 One  shilling  a day  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  both  counties. 

f22.  Is  there  employment  for  them  ? — At  the  beginning  of  last  season  there  was  not,  but 
now  things  are  better ; in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Castlewellan  they  would  not  get  Is.,  nor 
in  the  barony  of  Cary. 

123.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  those  counties,  and  in  what  have  they 
originated?—!  have  not  heard  of  any  thing  in  the  last  twelve  months;  nothing  of  any 
importance. 

124.  With  respect  to  agency,  does  there  appeal’  to  you  to  be  any  difference  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  instance,  the  estates  of  large  or  small  proprietors, 
or  whether  they  are  resident  or  absent  ? — The  estate  of  the  resident  proprietor  is  always  in 
the  best  order.  , 

125.  In  regard  to  the  management  of  large  or  small  estates,  which  is  the  best  managed  ? 

Tie  large  estate  is  always  best  managed ; it  has  the  machinery  within  itself  to  manage  it, 
which  a small  estate  has  not. 

126.  Have  you  observed  that  yourself? — Yes,  it  is  quite  evident. 

127.  In  what  do  the  agent’s  duties  generally  consist  ? — The  agent’s  duties  are  the  proper 
management  of  the  tenantry,  examining  into  the  improvements  of  the  estate ; and  one  part 
of  his  duty  is  lifting  the  rents,  but  which  forms  only  a very  small  part  of  it. 

128.  Are  there  fees  paid  on  collecting  and  enforcing  rents? — Not  on  large  properties; 
the  agent  is  paid  by  a salary : on  small  properties  it  is  the  case. 

129.  Ai'S  fees  paid  on  granting  leases  ? — Not  on  large  properties. 

130.  Have  you  heai’d  of  excessive  fees  being  paid  ? — I have  heal’d  of  them ; hut  on  these 
large  properties  they  do  not  allow  them. 

131.  Wbat  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — Novembor. 

132.  With  respect  to  the  charges  upon  land,  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to 
the  rent  ?— In  Down,  the  county  cess  is  a great  deal  lower  than  in  Antrim. 

133.  How  is  the  county  cess  applotted,  and  how  is  the  amount  made  public  ? By  a 

notice  from  the  treasurer. 

134.  Is  there  any  public  notification  given  of  the  amount  to  be  raised  off  each  townland  ? 

There  is,  by  a notification  on  the  church  doors. 

135.  Does  that  notice  specify  the  amount  to  be  raised  off  each  townland? — I do  not  know. 

136.  At  what  season  is  it  levied  ? — Immediately  before  each  assizes. 

137.  Can  you  give  any  proportion  which,  as  yet,  the  poor  rate  has  borne  to  the  rent  in 
any  one  year  ? — f am  connected  with  six  or  seven  unions ; we  have  sometimes  a 5d.  rate, 
and  sometimes  Is.  Sd. ; it  is  very  variable. 

138.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  rate  allowed  ? — Upon  the  payment  of  the 
rent, 

139.  Is  it  at  the  first  payment  of  rent  after  the  poor  rate  is  paid  by  the  tenant,  or  the 

payment  of  the  gale  succeeding  the  time  when  the  tenant  has  paid  the  pool*  rate  ? The 

Tery  next  gale  that  the  tenant  pays ; suppose  the  rate  made  in  December,  he  gets  the 
allowance  when  he  pays  the  rent  due,  the  May  succeeding. 

140.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  it  not  being  allowed  in  every  case  ? I never 

beard  of  any. 

141.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon 
tie  landlord  ? — It  is  an  advantage  to  the  tenant,  no  doubt  of  it ; in  the  first  instance,  he  gets 
it  now  for  seventy-five  per  cent. 

142.  He  pays  £75  where  he  formerly  paid  £100  ? — Yes ; and  then  the  valuation  every 
year  of  the  tithe  was  most  oppressive,  and  the  constant  visit  of  the  bailiff  and  tithe  proctor 
most  harrassing. 

143.  What  is  your  opinion  if  the  system  was  carried  a little  farther,  and  that  both  the 
poor  rate  and  county  cess  were  made  payable  by  tlie  landlord  ? — It  would  come  to  the  same 
m the  end ; it  would  be  as  easy  for  the  landlord,  because  the  landlord  would  get  the  same 
rent : it  is  a tax  upon  the  land. 

144.  What  would  be  the  effect  pn  the  tenant? — He  would  have  to  pay  in  May  and 
JNovember  the  very  same  amount ; it  would  not  materially  affect  him,  but  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a total  change  in  the  law. 

145.  Can  you  suggest  any  measures  of  improvement  in  tho  law  and  practice  in  respect  to 
e occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens  falling 
espeotively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  wMch,  having  due  regard  to  tho  rights  of 
property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better  system 

^S”°ffiture,  and  to  improve  tho  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — In  no  way  except 
at  tbe  landlord,  in  every  permanent  improvement,  would  assist  the  tenant.  What  I mean 
y permanent  improvement,  is  lasting  improvements,  such  as  fencing  the  ground — he  should 
ar  a portion  of  that ; and  building  the  house — ho  should  boar  a portion  of  that. 

3Y2 
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146  Do  YOU  think  it  desirable  to  make  a provision  to  that  effect  by  law  ?— No  ; but  if 
the  landlord*' does  not  assist  the  tenant,  he  will  not  have  his  estate  improved ; and  if  he  does 
not  eet  his  estate  improved,  he  will  not  get  even  his  present  rent. 

147.  With  respect  to  recovering  rent  from  tenants  by  distress,  have  you  formed  any  idea 

whether  that  power  might  or  might  not  be  safely  dispensed  with  — I conceive  the  power  of 
distress  if  properly  administered,  is  the  simplest  and  le^t  expensive  towards  the  tenant,  and 
most  advantageous  ; and  1 will  give  you  my  reason  for  it.  You  seize  _^e  tenant’s  goods,  he 
has  seven  days  after  the  seizure  to  make  an  arrangement  with  you ; it  he  does  not  do  it  in 
that  time,  you  notice  him  at  the  end  of  seven  days,  and  he  has  seven  days  more  before  you 
can  sell : then  you  have  the  power  of  sale,  and  this  is  all  done  at  no  expense  if  the  tenant 
comes  in  and  makes  an  arrangement  with  you  ; the  tenant  is  put  to  no  expense  if  he  makes 
an  arrangement ; and  even  supposing  he  does  not  pay,  but  gives  serarity,  he  is  put  to  no 
expense,  and  a portion  of  his  crops  is  returned  to  him  if  there  is  a sufficiency  for  defraying 
the  landlord’s  demand.  ^ at 

148.  Is  he  not  liable  to  the  expense  of  a keeper  ? — We  never  put  any  keeper  on ; seizing 

in  this  country  is  quite  a matter  of  form.  • i a u j • -li  , 

149.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  previous  to  a distress,  it  “ight  be  desirable  that  the 
parties  should  he  summoned  before  a magistrate,  and  that  the  landlord  or  his  agent  should 
prove  the  debt  9— I am  very  certain  in  many  instances  it  would  he  absolutely  necessary,  but 
it  should  be  at  the  option  of  the  tenant  to  say  whether  he  owes  the  money  or  not. 

[ The  witness  xoithdrew.'] 
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Jlfr.  James  Davison,  and  Mr.  John  Martin,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  Dauison.]— Ballymachin,  in  the  parish  of  Holywood, 

in  the  county  of  Down. 

2.  What  is  youi*  occupation  ?— A farmer.  _ 

3 What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ?-I  farm  1 14  Cunnmgham  _aci-es. 

4 Where  do  you  reside  ‘>—{_Mr.  A/arim.]— Glenvue,  near  Belfast,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
5'  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ?— About  forty  Cunmngham  acres. 

6 What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquamted  ?— [il/r.  Dautson.]— Pnncipally 
the  barony  of  Lower  Castlereagh.  {_Mr.  The  neighbourhood  of  Beif^t  is  wbat 

I am  acquainted  with,  more  particularly.  [Mr.  Damon.]— I know  a bttle  of  Duffenn  also ; 


7.  Is  the  state  of  agxiculture  improving  in  the  country  or  otherwise,  and  inwhatpar- 

ticuiars  ?— I consider  it  improving.  [Mr.  ilfarim.]— Yes._ 

8 What  are  the  manures  in  general  use  ? — [Mr.  Davison.] — h arm-yard  manm-e  is  the 

principal  manure.  We  do  not  get  any  thing  from  the  sea.  Lime  is  used  a good  deal ; and 
we  are  now  introducing  a Httle  of  the  guano,  and  hones  for  turnips.  [Mr.  i^^ar^^n.]— Street 
manure  is  also  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast.  , , i i.  al  • 

9 Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools,  and  what  has  been  their 

effect  ?— [Mr.  Dauwow.]— We  have  a farming  society  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holywood, 
embracing  three  or  four  parishes.  r,.r  it  .•  i r 

10.  What  effect  has  that  had  in  the  district  ?— I thmk  a good  effect.  [Mr.  Martm.\—\. 

think  sm  generally  in  tillage  or  in  grazing  farms  ?— [Mr.  Dauison.]— Generally 


12.  What  is  the  size  of  the  fai-ms,  and  what  is  the  usual  mode  of  culture  or  rotation  of 

crops  ?— I think  the  live-year  course  would  he  the  rotation  more  generally  followed  man 
any  other ; it  varies.  I have  followed  the  four-year  coui-se,  but  I think  it  is  too  severe, 
and  I must  relax  it.  , t i a • 

13.  What  is  the  five-sliift  rotation? — If  we  commence  with  wheat,  1 have_ turnips, men 
wheat,  tlien  clover  grazing,  and  then  oats.  [Mr.  Martire.]— That  is  the  sar^  m “J J 

14.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  usual  size  of  the  fanns  ? — [Mr.  Dat)«on.J— itey 

vary  from  five  acres  to  fifty ; that  would  he  the  nearest  size.  There  are  not  very  many 
above  fifty,  only  a few  ; and  not  many  so  low  as  five.  . 

15.  Has  the  improvement  in  the  tillage  had  much  effect  upon  the  demand  lor  lacour 
the  country  ? — I think  we  have  very  few  unemployed  hands. 

16.  Do  you  find  that  also?— [Mr.  Marrin.]— That  is  correct.  _ 

17.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  common,  orin  joint  tenancy,  with  you;  and  d ®o,w 

the  state  of  the  holders  of  them  ? — [Mr.  Davison.] — I am  not  aware.  [Mr.  MaTtw.j 
do  not  know  of  a case.  , 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  private  agreement,  or  proposai,  or 

tion  ? — [Mr.  Davison.] — I think  in  all  those  ways.  It  is  sometimes  a private  brngain, 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  I tliink  sometimes  they  receive  proposals,  but  no 
much  so.  [Mr.  Martin.] — Valuation  is  the  general  way.  . -i  wj^ber 

19.  What  is  the  class  of  persons  usually  employed  as  valuators? — [Mr.  Davison.] 

land  surveyoi-s  or  agents.  +o,l  is  a land 

20.  In  the  case  of  an  agent  being  employed,  has  he  in  general  been  educatea 
surveyor,  or  qualified  in  that  way  to  ascertain  the  value  of  land  ? — I 
[Mr.  Martin.] — Not  always.  [Mr.  Davison.] — I think  he  is  not  appointed  by  the 
as  the  valuator,  only  to  do  the  business  of  the  agent,  and  he  connects  that 

21.  Is  the  rent  a gross  sum  upon  the  farm,  or  an  acreable  rent? — Acrea  • L 
Afarilm.]— Mostly  acreable. 
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22.  Ill  making  up  that  aereable  rent,  do  you  know  snfiieiont  i a 1 • o 

to  be  able  to  say  whether  a rent  is  put  upon  the  countyroa?s°— llf?  n of  maiuig  it  up 

we  pay  for  aU  the  roads  which  run  through  the  farm,  [Mr.  Martin  n 

Tfe  pay  rent,  and  rate,  and  cess.  ^ — 

23.  Wliat  is  the  usual  rent  of  the  best  averaa-e  land  wlioyr.  . • /, 

immediate  Tieinity  of  a town  ? — I suppose  about  30s  tbp  Pimr,'  v.  ^ uduenced  bythe 

24.  What  is  the  second  class  land? \Mr  Martini  Tbpr  from  that  to  355. 

26,  How  much  wheat  by  the  acre  wiZ'the  fot  ^ ^ **• 

greatly  upon  the  tillage.  4>ttility  of  land  produce  ?-It  depends 

a?e“|o:tr““«;e^atS^^^  n’  ^ 

seventeen  to  eighteen  cwt.  would  be  the  average  ^ crop,  I would  say  about 

27.  With  respect  to  oats,  how  much  ?—ril^-  'Martini— ;=  u * 

It  is  more  difficult ; they  are  scarcely  ever  weighed  bv  the  aorp  tS-  n 
ra,  that  hum  eighteen  to  twentyive  cwt.  wo^b'^f  at 

can  generally  have  as  much  wheat  as  oats,  if  the  crop  be  fair  generaUy  have.  We 

28  Whatproportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  thepooJ  law  valuation  Martin  1 Tbp 

poor  law  valuation  IS  rather  higher  than  tlie  rent  FMa-  n^.  ■ t 't 

^ 29.  -What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  tbf;ovpr?2;SrT-i~^ 

would  say  that  the  government  valuation  is  from  tweSy  to^t^ntvfivp 

[Mr.  Bavison.]-li  is  fuHy  that,  I think,  below  the  rent  l^^er. 

_30.  How  soon  after  It  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demandpd  9 VMn  t\/t  t 

this  distnct  I am  connected  with,  there  is  generaUy  a ruJnhiff  teiT^^  Tbp  w ^*”0— In 

not  paid  tdl  near  May.  \Mr.  Davison  1 Tn  tbp  d^c+..;r.+  t ^ ^n®  November  rent  is 

we  pay  within  three  months  after  it  is  due.  The  landlord  tid^^m'ltnld 

to  get  as  much  into  the  English  system  as  possible  - but  I tbiiTv  S ^ ^ ii^  ^ endeavourmg 

is  a nmning  term  in  the  district  ^ ’ think,  generally  speakmg,  there 

[2fr.  Jfnrtin.]— There  may  be  individual  casM  ' nothing  of  the  kind, 

p.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  iiBiiro,,.  9 nw  n ■ v 

much  resorted  to  with  us,  but  I have  known  it.  ^ . Z)ai)won.]— Distress  is  not 

ticdar^  “ “<=>»“*  ” fcr  a particular  gale?-A  par- 

generaHy,  or  under 

kigk  rate.  andiy  wishT  m t l^tt 
«3.  IsVeCiorf 

tee  are  some  now  beSnuTng  to  !ll“  of  assistnig?  Jot  that  I am  awate  of; 

J reside  in.  rjlfr.Ay„fthl_TW  ^ u?  *“remg,  but  not  in  the  neighbourhood 

I lave  known  of  some  instances  ■ the  hndlnr*?"'^  J *1“*  '^tee  they  get  assistance. 

•tole  towardsbnilding  bntR 

- ‘»e  parc.iase-m„ney 

"■rears  of  rent  are  paid.  [A?  SLli  ]?J?es  ®°“® 

It  las  generally  MtSo  bL^recoSstd  “b  tf*’ '?  - 

*“  imshon  it  a little.  reeogmsed , but  I understand  some  of  thorn  are  begimiing 

... ....... 

“ll  yon  state  the  circumstances  of  any  case  ?—[Mr.  Davison.-]— Yoa,  several  oases 


27tA  March,  1844. 
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could  be  stated;  I was  just  making  myself  acquainted  with  a case  not  long  since.  There 
was  a tvidow  woman  that  had  been  turned  out;  she  was  allowed  to  get  £10,  but  that  was 
nothing  to  the  value  of  the  place ; the  place  was  worth  £l  00,  for  the  improvements  that  ehe 
had  made  upon  it. 

50.  Do  you  mean  if  the  landlord  had  not  interfered,  and  it  was  sold  in  public  maibet, 
that  she  would  have  got  £100? — Yes. 

51.  Wliat  was  the  size  of  tlie  fann  she  held? — It  was  a small  place  of  ten  acres;  there 
was  a nice  slated  house  and  oiBces  built  upon  it. 

62.  In  youi'  opinion,  her  tenant-right,  in  that  case,  would  have  sold  in  open  market  for 
£100?— Yes. 

53.  Did  she  owe  any  aiTears? — No,  she  had  paid  up;  it  was  to  make  room  for  another 
ynari  that  had  boon  put  out  of  his  place  to  accommodate  the  landlord,  in  his  own  domain; 
he  gave  liim  this  place  as  a recompense. 

54.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  kndlord  paid  the  £10  ? — No,  that  was  by  the  in-coming 
tenant ; the  landlord  gave  nothing  whatever. 

55.  Are  there  many  instances  similar  to  that? — Not  yet ; not  very  many. 

56.  Did  that  occur-  in  the  district  immediately  adjoining?— No,  in  the  barony  of  Lower 

Castlereagh.  _ _ o \t 

57.  Has  any  agrarian  outrage  of  any  kind  followed  in  that  case? — No. 

68.  Are  you  aware  of  there  being  any  reason  besides  the  desii-e  of  getting  a faim  for  the 
other  person  why  she  should  have  been  dispossessed  ? — ^No ; the  rent  was  paid  up  to  the 
day,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a very  great  hardship ; she  had  two  sons,  and  the  farm  was 
in  very  nice  order. 

59.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  reason  why  the  landlord  should  have  fixed  upon  her 
farm  more  than  any  other? — No,  I do  not. 

60.  Had  the  man  who  obtained  it  any  other  land  ? — No ; there  was  a portion  of  land 
the  landlord  unshed  to  take  mto  his  domam,  which  tliis  man  held,  and  that  was  the  way  it 
was  accoimted  for. 

61.  Could  the  man  who  got  it  afford  to  pay  £100  ? — Perhaps  he  could  not ; and  the 
landlords  generally  object  to  the  in-coming  tenant  paying  too  much  for  the  farm ; and  some 
of  them  will  only  allow  a certain  sum  to  be  given,  because  they  consider,  if  the  in-comnig 
tenant  pays  away  his  money,  he  is  not  able  to  work  the  farm. 

62.  Is  it  usual  for  the  landlords  to  make  an  objection  to  the  in-coming  tenant,  though  a 
solvent  man,  upon  religious  or  political  gi-ounds  ? — [ikfr.  Martin!] — I never  heard  of  reli- 
gious grounds. 

63.  On  what  grounds  do  they  object? — On  their  inability  to  farm  the  thing  properly. 

[Mr.  Davison.] They  would  rather  sell  to  another  adjohiiug  tenant  than  to  a sti-anger,  to 

consolidate. 

64.  Supposing  any  means  contrived  by  which  a tenant  who  had  improved  his  farm,  as 
that  widow  appears  to  have  done,  was  entitled  to  receive  a reasonable  compensation  from 
the  landlord  who  dispossessed  him,  do  you  think  the  tenant-right  could  be  done  away 
■vrith? — If  compensation  was  given,  there  shoiild  be  no  tenant-right  at  all. 

66.  Would  the  tenant  be  equally  satisfied  ? — I could  not  answer  that. 

66.  They  sell  their  tenant-right  where  there  is  no  improvement? — ^Yes  ; it  is  not  ofteu 
done  where  a man  is  a good  character. 

67.  Upon  the  whole,  shoidd  you  say  that  the  sum  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  teuant- 
right  is  more  than  the  improvement  made,  and  much  above  the  vfdue  of  the  farm.?---Yes, 
[Mr.  Martin!] — It  greatly  depends  upon  the  situation  of  the  purchaser ; if  he  is  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  gives  a great  deal  more  than  it  is  worth. 

68.  On  the  whole,  should  you  say  that  people  generally  give  more  than  the  farm  is  word 

in  purchasing  the  tenant-right  ? — I think  so.  [Mr.  Davison.] — That  has  been  frequently 
done.  . . . 

69.  In  the  case  you  have  alluded  to,  of  the  widow  being  dispossessed,  have  you  inquu-ed 
what  amount  the  tenant  who  was  put  into  it  had  received  for  Ms  own  land,  by  pui-chase  or 
otherwise  ? — I do  not  know  exactly,  hut  I suspect  ho  got  no  compensation  for  it,  and  tiat 
was  given  in  exchange  for  Ms  own  land,  from  the  iiiformation  I have  received ; I do  uot 
know  it  personally  myself. 

7 0.  Is  it  usual  in  this  country,  when  landlords  take  land  into  their  own  hands,  out  or  the 
tenants’  hands,  not  to  allow  them  any  tenant-right  for  it  ? — No,  I tMnk  it  is  not  usual ; there 
is  generally  some  compensation  allowed.  [Mr.  Martin!] — ^Yes,  as  far  as  I know,  there  is 
some  compensation  allowed.  , 

71.  With  respect  to  tho  consolidation  of  fai-ms,  has  that  been  carried  on  thi-ough  the 
country — have  there  been  many  &-ms  united  ? — [JIfr.  Davison!] — I think  it  is  the  geuei' 
wish  of  tho  landlords  now  to  consohdate  farms. 

72.  How  do  they  attempt  to  carry  that  out ; is  it  by  purchase  or  how  ? — By  letting  one 
tenant  sell  to  another.  [Mr.  Martin!] — By  giving  Mm  a preference. 

73.  Is  there  much  sublettmg  or  subdivision  of  fai-ms  going  on? — Not  now.  L ''' 
Davison.] — I think  not. 

74.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  is  that  of  the  large  formers  im- 
proving or  the  reverse  ? — [Mr.  Martin.] — I think  not  improving.  [Mr.  Davison.]^!-  do  n . 

75.  Tho  small  tenantry,  do  you  tMnk  them  improving? — [Mr.  Martin.]— 
Dauisew.]— Last  year  was  a very  hard  year  upon  farmers ; and  though  there  is  an 
ment  in  agriculture,  the  condition  of  the  farmers  is  rather  worse  this  year  tliau  tue  y 
before. 
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{6.  With  respect  to  the  hbom-ers,  do  you  thinl  that  they  are  improviug  or  not?- 
There  is  not  mucli  difference  m their  state,  [ikfr.  ATartira.]— Not  any  ^ 

T7.  Have  the  farmers,  as  a body,  sufficient  capital  for  their  fannii  owerations  • and 
not,  where  do  they  procm-e  it  ?~[Mr  Davism.}-1  should  say  that  they  have  not  ■’  and  it 
IS  owing  to  that  that  a great  many  of  them  are  not  able  to  make  bettor  than  they  do  iMr 
statement ; the  small  fanners  use  then-  families  generally  for 

78,  Is  the  acreable  rent  laid  upon  the  smaU  holdings  greater  than  that  m,t 
tegs  ?-Hot  that  I am  aware  of.  [Mr.  il».-«„.]-Unfesf  there  be“H?Se  TeCg- 
hoase  on  it ; but  that  would  bo  more  m pui-chase  than  in  laying  on  the  rent 
■ wsuahy  provided  for  on  the  death  of  thoii-  parents  • 

B It  by  (bndmg  the  farm,  or  laying  a sum  of  money  on  it.  [Mr.  Murtm.l-Thev  Se  not 
much  dividing  now ; they  are  not  allowed.  ^ ^ 

80.  Does  one  son  get  the  farm,  Ha,ble  to  the  charges  ?-Yes,  generany ; the  father  wishes 
to  purchase  the  faim  for  his  son.  [Mr.  Z)m,iao„.]_Or  they  get  into  some  trade 
^ rfl.lVv  labourers,  m general,  hold  their  cottages  ?— The  farmers, 


n,J.  Ai'C  they  built  and  kept  in  repaii*  by  the  farmers  ?_ Yes. 
n '■™‘  usually  paid  for  cottages  5>_rMr 

KO  hlihlTSl,’  -D“^»»-]-Tes; 

84,  What  is  the  general  aiTaiigemeiit  made  between  the  farmer  and  the  lahonrer  in  the 
tatijct;  what  wages  does  the  labom-er  get  ?-[Mr.  Murfm.]-_Sk  shillings  a week  ?nd  a 
free  house.  [Af? . DavisonJ] — That  is  a veiy  common  thing 
83.  Do  they  get  any  land  with  it  ?— A small  bit  of  potato  garden 
86.  buppose  they  require  more  gi-ound,  what  do  they  nsuaUy  pay  for  it?_If  they  he 
pod  sorvants,  and  the  master  hies  them  weD.  he  will  generaHy  giie  them  a hit  of  giSmd 
TteSs  Reserving,  they  do  notgetany.  [Mr.  Maftbi.y- 

■ 87.  Do  they  pay  any  thing  for  the  ground  ?-[Mr.  ilmaion.]_lfot  usually  It  is  ner- 
bps,  not  a hit  of  the  best ; it  is  some  Kttle  oomen  ■'  ' ^ 

88.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district,  and  in  what  have  thev 

XSi7™r  diXcf  <5 

tlf  bJll  ori^iate  ?— The  alleged  cause  was,  the  tenant  had  purchased  from 

the  landloid  without  the  other  tenant  knowmg  any  tiling  of  it.  The  landlord  had  received 
5 *?  ,*¥*  PUtehasod,  and  the  other  man  thought  he  had  a right  to 

0?'  ?— Tlmre  was  a house  on  the  premises,  which  was  burnt, 

mt  h7,  “ r ™ rase  get  possession  of  the  fam  ?_Wo  he  did 

not  fc  money  was  refimded,  or  tho  thing  was  p5t  hack  again. 

uaLstood  PtmUm  fie  money  that  was  paid  to  the  landlord  ?— I 

prS  y-1  «nk  he  was  not,  because  there  was  a para- 

ackiowledLen^Cbi’IlT”*™®  ™ I’™””  it  made  Lme 

done  ™ error,  or  somethmg  to  that  effect— that  he  should  not  have 

boiwhood.  °'4tage?-[Mr.Mar7;n.]_lSrot  any  in  my  neigh- 

contrasted  with  the  p.r  + gement  of  estates , for  mstance,  the  estates  of  large  proprietors 

qfi  IVif  + J-  do  not  know  any  thing  about  that, 

tedillm^^  Jo 'Wra  of  an  agent ?-To  conect  the  rents. 

97  Avp  matters  of  differences  between  the  tenants. 

‘link,  geneiX  sent  or  distraining,  or  on  granting  leases?— I 

Mon^SlX  "osrin.  -There  was  some ; but  I tMnk  that  has 

*'b  [Mr  T ^ r ™i7jravy  fees  m my  time  ; they  are  done  away  with 

98  If  w " J— I am  not  aware  of  that  iiarticidarly.  ^ 

Doi.iion.]_yX  0“‘o™g  "P»“  fai-ms  ?— [Mr.  Murrin,]— November,  [Mr, 

Woe  a'yeX“^“‘™  ®"o’‘  *''o  0“m4*y  oess  bear  to  the  rent  ?— [Mr.  Msrfe.]— We  pay  it 

24  n? ZeTotn'd  mo’’ X Z ’I™  '’“7  X Xwear  ?— In  the  distriet  I am  in,  it  was 
“ffrom  2,.6i  toZ,  „ XX’  ‘1“'  “XV;  'sot  it  is  higher  now ; I should 
a little  lowOT  than  that  peih?pr^^'  something  about  that  ; we  are 

is  p^bhcly  3J  * es 

the  high,  eonstablp^  make  it  known  ? — The  treasurer  issues  a waiTant 

*0  serve  notices  on  +Tip  i parish;  and  then  the  high  constable  is  obliged 

notices  the  sum  c^W-don  to  caR  a meeting,  to  applet  a certain  sum,  and 
Bim  he  has  recewed  &om  the  treasurer  of  the  couity. 


27tA  March,  1844. 

101. 

Mr.  James  Davison, 
and 

Mr.  John  Martin. 
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103.  That  is  on  the  parish;  is  there  any  public  notification  made  of  the  sum  to  be  levipd 
off  the  townland? — ^No.  \_Mr.  Martin^ — Not  any. 

104.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor-rate  usually  allowed? 

Davison.'\ — At  the  first  payment  of  rent  after  the  poor-rate  is  paid ; now  they  allow  it  at 
once. 

1 05.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  the  poor-rate  not  being  allowed  ? — I have,  indeed 

[Mr.  Martin.'] — I have  not  heard  of  any  complaint,  [ilfr.  Davison.] — I heard  there  was 
one  proprietor  who  would  not  allow  those  who  held  at  will  any  proportion  of  the  -poor 
rate.  ^ 

106.  What  difference  has  the  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon  the  landlord  made  to 
the  farmer  ? — [Mr.  Martin.] — In  the  district  in  which  I live,  I think  the  landlord  divided 
the  sum  that  was  allowed  him.  [Mr.  Davison!] — In  general  twenty-five  per  cent  was 
allowed. 

107.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other 
burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due  regard 
to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  sod?— 
I think  it  would  encourage  the  improvement  very  much,  if  the  landlbrd  would  pay  a portion 
of  the  cess ; the  tenants  hitherto  have  been  subjected  to  the  whole,  and  the  property  is  tie 
better  for  the  roads,  whoever  may  occupy  it.  [Mr.  Martin.] — That  is  my  opinion. 

108.  Do  you  think  that  the  poor-rate  arrangement  would  be  an  equitable  one;  that  they 

should  pay  upon  the  same  principle  ?-— [ilir.  Davison!] — I think,  perhaps,  it  would.  [Mr 
Martin.] — Much  fairer  than  the  way  it  is.  ^ 

[ T/te  witnesses  withdrew.] 


Mr.  Samuel  Giffen,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  parish  of  Carnmoney,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Belfast 

in  the  county  of  Antrim.  ’ 

2.  With  what  district  are  you  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with  the  district  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carnmoney,  and  Belfast,  and  Carrickfergus,  and  Larne. 

3.  Is  that  generally  a grazing  district  or  a tillage  district  ? — It  is  very  much  of  a mixed 
district. 

4.  Is  agriculture  improving  on  it  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? I do  not  think 

it  is  improving,  generally,  lately. 

5.  What  manures  do  they  generally  use  ? — In  addition  to  what  is  made  on  the  farm,  there 
is  a very  great  deal  drawn  from  Belfast,  as  far  as  Carnmoney,  and  Templepatrick,  and  the 
Whitehouse  shore.  There  are  many  farmers  drawing  manure  into  Templepatrick ; and  par- 
ticularly after  the  blowing  of  some  winds,  there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  sea-weed  drawn 
from  the  Whiteabbey  shore. 

6.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  your  neighbourhood ; and 
what  effect  have  they  had  ? — There  are  no  agricultural  schools  in  our  neighbourhood ; there 
is  one  at  Larne,  but  I am  not  acquainted  with  it. 

7.  Is  there  any  farming  society  ? — No,  not  in  Carnmoney  ; there  is  one,  called  the  Doagh 
Farming  Society,  three  or  four  miles  from  my  place. 

8.  Has  this  society  been  of  much  use  in  the  district,  in  improving  the  farming  ? We  had 

a Carnmoney  farming  society,  and  during  the  existence  of  what  was  called  the  North-eastern 
Farming  Society,  and  when  that  broke  up  we  broke  up  likewise. 

9.  Did  it  do  much  good  while  it  was  in  existence  ? — Well,  I do  not  know  that  it  did  much 
good ; perhaps  I had  a view  of  it  different  from  the  majority  of  the  farmers  ; 1 was  the  secre- 
tary of  it,  and  my  opinion  is,  that  such  societies  would  do  good,  upon  certain  plans ; but  I 
think  there  is  a certain  way  of  living  gone  into  at  the  meetings,  that  was  not  beneficial  to 
the  society,  nor  to  the  public  generally. 

• much  good  in  improving  the  breeds  of  cattle,  or  the  modes  of  plough- 

ing  ?-— The  mode  of  ploughing  is  greatly  improved  to  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago ; the 
ploughs  are  qmte  superior. 

11.  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district,  and  what  is  their  mode  of 

tj  1 farms  are  exceedingly  various  with  us.  I hold  under  Counsellor 

Halliday,  and  I hold  about  fifty  Irish  acres ; I know  a neighbour  of  mine  that  has  four  acres 
and  a h^f  > I think  that  is  the  smallest  farm  I have  known  under  him. 

12.  What  is  the  rotation  of  crops  ? — Potatoes  and  oats,  and  grass-seed  generally  foUous 


IS.  How  long  do  you  keep  it  in  grazing  ?_Any  thing  like  a regular  rotation  is  not 
exactly  loilo wed  in  Carnmoney  ; perhaps,  one  or  two,  or  three  years,  in  grazing. 

14.  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  between  landlord  and  tenant ; is  it  by  private  agree- 
ment, or  are  proposals  taken  in,  or  valuation  ?_It  is  by  a valuator ; the  landlord  employs 
a man  ^ value  for  him  ; at  least,  Counsellor  Halliday  has  done  so. 

lo.  Ut  what  class  of  persons  is  the  valuator ; is  he  a respectable  farmer,  or  an  educated 
surveyor  ?— It  is  a surveyor,  generally,  and  not  a farmer. 

T Sood  land  in  that  district  •?— I know  of  some  as  high  as 

x2  the  Irish  acre. 

17.  What  proportion  is  there  between  that  and  the  poor  law  waluation  ?_The  poor  la* 
valuation  is  higher,  I believe,  generally,  than  the  rent. 

18.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  eipeeted  ?— I have  reasons  to  I 
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is  a difference  between  the  different  landlords.  Our  landlnrd 

what  is  called  a good  landlord ; ho  gives  what  is  called  a rnnnLl  Sp”*  ’’^speeted ; he  is 
running  half-yoar  is  not  paid  until  the  month  of  March  sav  in  th®  “nd  then  that 

it  may  be  said  to  be  nine  months  from  the  tin."  itt  brforo  t r “““ 

19.  Does  the  tenant  in  yonr  neighbourhood  deijend  noon  iL*  ? P'"'*' 

assist  him  in  his  rent?— Not  to  my  knowledge-  but  I hive  ““  Pf  local  usnrer,s,  to 
thing  of  the  kind.  ^ owieoge.  hnt  1 have  some  suspicion  there  is  some- 

20.  Is  that  an  advantageous  system  or  the  reverse  ?_I  have  n„  , 

money  in  the  loan  fund  and  I had  a bad  opinion  of  it,  and  I would  llv*""' 

It  IS  a bad  system  ; and  I have  refused  a number  of  people  and  I am  net  I T”“” 

21.  What  mode  do  agents  take  to  recover  rent  from  fpn^n^  t ^ f 

pay ; is  it  by  distraining  or  ejectment  ?—I  never  knew  of  iny  thing  of  th  '™™‘ 

.tS“t'l.inJs’i”“  “'-V  ' “ “P“  Hil4“"Ct 

24.  Most  of  them  hold  m perpetnlty  under  Lord  Donegal?— Yes  thev  do 
hiL”“  l»-"?-ThIr:’mm  ^vm-y  few  leases.  I 

frefio  wVrre"  ltt*s  “■<>  '“Hoc*  are  net  very 

pi.l2:rf£int;!:Si&  “•»  ‘-nts,  „r  ^e  im. 

fidanceinhini,  and  there  is  very  ceSfderarfmpr^^^^^^^^  greatest  "con- 

persons  wonld  suppose,  seeing  the  improvements  Hmf  *?,  1,  j 1 P , ®“  *1“* 

hand,  there  are  /isons,  whie  th™S^?r„vemeSts  w^^^^ 

dropped;  nor  would  they  get  leave  to  sell  it  ^ tlie_]ease 

acknowledged.  a-^i^nuwieaged,  and  it  is  because  the  tenant-right  is  not 

. ,.?!“£  s;r;s“;  . ™„,a  .,i 

ostatoP-TherehasnotbieLnih  a tliw  is  o W "P“"  **r.  HaUiday’s 

* iufariivfn* 

3S.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant  Sfht  if™  *’  purchase  upon  the  rent. 

declined  absolutely  and  will  nnf  S have,  but  very  few,  indeed;  but  others  have 

‘“"Jlccil  ?-No,  there  have-not.  ““J  Pccple  turned  out  in  your  nclgh- 

fcdinmtatTtJsa^  cnbletting ?_Thei-e  has  been  sub- 

s/'F®  “■ ^t°“ 

Sr!  W'tf  seven  year!  i eduction  in  the  value  of  property 

’’aa  r."  ‘>‘™?-Tlcy  are  redneed. 

thm  eTelVknfwteSfthfv  worse  off  ? The  labourers  are  worse  at  present 

Dpv^'  acreable  rent  of  small  hoM!^^^  ..a  good  deal  of  them,  in  our  neighbourhood. 

«•  “ if re”: et  ilTetSg  rfanr" 

w^brttt7o?h:;fX“FiF^^^  ““ 

'*  ""'At  h ''**  '*  or  bo  would  not  p.ay 

i „;?™™l>ire's,  a large  maVnfttre;  t ® 1«.  2d.  I live  immediately 

?o  SS  1 bol  ll  a day  comm  t fh‘- ^ 

ramot  get  constant  work  common  thing,  and  many  would  be  glad  to  get  that 


27i/i  Marr/i,  1844. 

i^, 

Mr.  Samue]  Giffen. 
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45.  Do  they  get  aay  land  with  the  cottages  ? — Generally  a small  patch  of  garden. 

46.  In  case  they  require  more  for  their  potatoes,  what  do  they  do  ? — They  generally  get 
from  the  farmer  as  much  as  would  answer  for  their  manure. 

47  What  do  they  pay  for  it  ?— I neyer  got  any  thing,  nor  do  I know  ot  any  thing  being 
got  in  the  neighbourhood  ; but  I have  heard  of  very  large  sums  being  charged  for  it. 

48.  In  your  neighbourhood  ?— Yes,  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carrickfergus ; it  is  let  at  a very  high  rate  for  potatoes  by  the  farmers. 

49.  To  the  people  living  in  the  town  ?— Yes.  , , 

50.  Have  you  heard  what  they  pay  ? — I have  heard  they  pay  as  high  as  Is.  brf.  hy  the 
perch.  It  is  exceedingly  fine  land. 

51.  By  the  Irish  perch  ? — ^Yes,  the  Irish  perch.  •,  o -\t 

52.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood  .^'—xNo,  none. 

53  Are  there  fees  on  enforcing  the  rent  or  on  granting  leases,  with  you?— Counsellor 
Hallidav  collects  the  rent  himself ; but  I believe  a common  thing  is  to  pay  fees. 

64.  Where  leases  have  been  granted,  do  you  know  if  fees  have  been  paid  to  the  agent  ?_ 

There  has  not  been  any  thing  of  that  kind  done,  except  one  or  two  m the  parish  of  Cam. 
money,  for  many  years.  « mi  i t i 

65.  At  what  season  do  you  usually  enter  upon  a farm  ?— There  have  been  no  changes  to 
signify  in  our  neighbourhood,  hut  between  November  and  February. 

°56  With  rcsiiect  to  the  county  cess,  what  proportion  does  it  beai-  to  the  government 
valuation?— In  Carnmoney,  it  has  been  from  \5d.  to  17<Z.  in  the  pound  since  this  new  plan, 

57.  Upon  the  year  or  half-year?— Upon  the  half-yefm.  , ^ „ m,  . 

58.  Is  any  public  notice  given  of  the  amount  to  be  laid  on  each  townland  The  only 

public  notice  I know  of  is  the  grand  warrant.  m mi  , „ , 

59.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— ihe  landlord 

allows  it  in  the  payment  of  the  rent ; Counsellor  Halliday  does.  o /-o 

60.  Is  it  on  the  payment  of  the  first  rent  after  you  pay  the  poor  rate  .-'—Oh,  no  ; he  puts 
it  at  the  proper  time  'it  ought  to  bo,  as  we  have  a running  half-year  ; it  is  at  the  payment  of 
the  gale  of  rent  that  becomes  due  at  the  season  of  the  year  after  the  poor  rate  is  struck. 

61.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  improve  the  condition  of  landlord  and  tenant,  or 
as  to  the  county  cess  ?— As  to  the  county  cess,  I was  appointed  as  valuator  for  five  of  the 
most  important  townlands  in  the  parish,  and  have  applotted  it  since  the  new  plan  commenced. 
I think  a man  who  has  no  lease,  holding  under  a landlord  who  does  not  allow  the  tenant- 
rierht  should  not  pay  any  portion  of  the  county  cess,  and  more  particularly  on  account  of  the 
le%  of  a very  large  sum  for  the  making  of  new  roads.  I think  there  ought  to  be  some  pa^ 
ticular  law  for  appointing  applotters,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  it. 

62.  What  should  you  think  of  levying  it  hy  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— I thmk  the  two 

things  ought  to  be  united  together.  _ , • Vi  • 

63.  You  say  that  in  some  part  of  the  district  you  are  acquainted  with,  the  tenant-right  is 
not  allowed ; do  you  observe  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  and  their 
houses  where  it  is  not  allowed,  compared  to  where  it  is  ?— Yes,  a very  great  difference;  they 
are  generally  very  much  worse  where  the  tenant-right  is  not  allowed. 

64.  In  those  cases,  the  in-coming  tenant  has  not  to  pay  as  much  as  ho  would  have  m the 
other  cases  ?— The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  where  the  tenant-right  is  not  allowed,  the 
rent  is  generally  considerably  higher  ; and  now  at  a time  of  distress,  like  what  there 
year,  and  likely  to  be  this,  there  is  a reduction  in  rent,  hut  it  is  the  best  landlords  tha 
reduce  their  rent.  I never  knew  a landlord  who  did  not  allow  the  tenant-right,  reduce  any 
rent. 

[ The  mtjiess  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Matthew  William  Lowry,  and  Mr.  Gawan  Orr,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?—[iUr.  ioim/.]— At  Close  Park,  Killinchy,  in  the  county  of 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — ^Yes,  I am  a farmer  and  a proprietor  : I farm  about  100 

3.  Where  do  you  live  ? — [Mr.  Orr.] — On  the  townland  of  Gransha,  in  the  pans 
Comber,  in  the  county  of  Down. 

4.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

6.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm  ? — Twenty  acres,  Cunningham  measure.  j 

6.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  consider  yourself  acquainted  ? — [Mr.  Lowtj-\ 

should  say  the  baronies  of  Dufferin  and  Castlereagh.  p 't  of  the 

7.  Is  that  the  same  distinct  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — [Mr.  On-.J—I  S'’-' 
barony  of  Castlereagh,  hut  not  so  extensive  as  that  which  Mr.  Lowry  speaks  o. 
speak  also  to  part  of  the  parish  of  Comber. 

8.  Is  it  generally  an  arable  district? — [Mr.  Lowry.] — Yes,  generally  arable. 

9.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving  or  otherwise,  and 

lars? — 1 think  there  are  very  considerable  improvements  in  the  barony  of  Du  ^ 

I am  more  particularly  acquainted  with  j there  has  been  a very  great  improveme 

10.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— Increased  information  on  the  part  of  the  ag  ' 

tural  classes.  . -ocieties 

11.  Is  that  so  in  your  district? — [Mr,  Orr.] — ^Tes,  it  is;  I think  the  lar  g 

have  done  a great  deal  of  good.  . , fgi'm-viffd 

12.  What  are  the  manures  generally  used? — [Mr.  Lowry.] — 
manure,  and  a great  deal  of  sea-weed.  I speak  now  of  the  barony  of  Dunerin. 
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13,  Are  yours  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  sea-weed  ?—[A6..  Oirl—Yes-  we  do 

not  use  lime  generally.  There  is  some  manure  brought  from  this  town  ■>  ™ “ 

14,  What  IS  the  size  of  the  fai-ms,  and  the  mode  of  cnlture_the  rotation  of  cnon.  9 r »w 

ioiory.]— The  farms  are  very  Tarious  in  size;  we  hare  Tory  few  exceodinw  wX  « ‘*^1 

.honld  say,  not  very  many  as  large  as  tifty  acres.  ^ e.xceodmg  lifty  acres  ; I 

15.  Do  you  agree  m that  statement  as  to  the  size  of  tho  farms  ?—[Mr  Orr  1 Wo 

not  many  reaching  Sfty  acres;  I should  say,  from  thirty  to  forty  downtnfen  a ““w 

16.  Ifhatis  the  general  rotation  of  cro^s,  under  wU  y“u  CsWei  y^f 

faming  ? [Mr.  Zomry.]-_I  thinlt  the  flve-Lrse  ; but  ourS  fSme  aCow  heSninf 
to  prefer  the  six-course.  Deginnmg 

the  goodness  to  state  what  the  five-course  consists  of?_Geuerallvoats  from  Uo 
foEowed  by  potatoes  or  turnip,?,  then  wheat,  then  clover  and  grass  for  hav  anH  ’ 

[Mr.  Orr.j-With  respect  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  we  have  genSy  the  ^7oZ. 
sabstitute  flax  m lieu  of  Mr  Lowry’s  wheat.  oL  is  not  a wheat  ne^hbourhoor^^W 
flax  after  the  potatoes,  and  two  years’ grass.  ® we  Have 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  between  landlord  and  tenant ; is  it  by  private  con 

“■  •>«?-Through  Iho  agent.  I do  not  recollect 

21.  What  class  of  persons  are  gonerafly  employed  as  yalnators  ?_[Mr.  £omr„l_Gene 
raly  the  agen  of  the  estate,  and  sometimes  land-snryeyors  are  employed  for  St  purpose' 
[».  Orr.]-I  behove  I was  wrong  in  what  I stated.  In  the  townland  with  wM*  I ™ 
ie,uamtod  there  was  a gentleman  who  valued  the  whole  of  the  townland Sme 

•go,  though  It  was  not  ont  of  lease,  and  they  may  refer  to  his  Talmtior,  nt  it.  *•  , 

oipires:  and  although  it  may  not  be  valiJd  wL  Lso  I^rTC^ 

! W But  in  om-  own  townland  all  the  land  is  let  at  theime  pri^  Shefg„„d 

22,  Supse  the  tenant  did  not  tte  the  rent  the  landlord  put  upon  the  land  how  would 

til  rout  te  fixed  ?-I  suppose  he  must  either  taie  it  or  leayi  it  Ve  tLmt  1 ^ 

m hjmg  on  the  rent.  There  are  Sye  or  six  farms  ont  of  lease  at  present  Sd  the 

Ceft'oSrSr^*-"^’-  -iyer’sSs“l”'^ 

a.  Is  that  the  best  quality  of  land  ?-_It  is  all  one  qnaUty  in  onr  townland. 
mtheueighbJod.’”!^^^ 

Louzjy.]—!  should  say  that  the  average  of  the  late  lettings  would  be  for  the  last 

of  iitS-botlg 

26  Wl^ yo"  named?_No,  it  is  exclnsiye. 

srtiofclr\7ot^sL'a°ShrLni’'n  0,r.]_Not  more  than  afteen 

9s  ric  - 1 ^ ngiit  land . it  is  better  for  grazmg  and  notatoes  tban  TtrV.rsn+ 

[».  L»4^]7rthi77rfX  afh^  ’’“+7  “*‘7’  7‘'  *“  filiation  ?-l 

4e  last  threi  or  teylls  h7p7  ^ Tfr  " The  recent  lettings  fol- 
iation is  coiisidB7l7„  l,77T  ^ ?“  0-^°  “f  ‘>*a“  the  poor  law 

1 think  that  thfu.  “7  ‘ 1^  for  the  present  price  of  agncnltnral  produce.  [Mr  Orr  1 

29  Kd  CO  r “ “*’‘0''  *0  a-9«ut  lettings.  '' 

Wa  respect  to  my  the  goyernment  yalnation  with  tho  present  lltting-of  land  9_ 

C.”  valuation 

ike  diSfa“7£  1 ^ is  nc  land  valued 

tile  English  acre  t ? ’ • 1 government  valuation,  at  more  than  2b  or  22s 

coSiderably  above  thaf^^"  neighbourhood  of  Killyleagh ; the  lettings 

sihs^Cion  ^.iaTeifge  °f  ‘ko  whole  townland ?_No.  \Mr  Orrl—Mr 

’ VS»lraf7  ^ - 

if  %Bsh  tenii,  p7uTtheTre;rs^od“™"ih  ‘kej  r"ake7,  what  we 

*r  D “ ■'"■'mug  term.  ’ ''““k  tie  >k  becomes  due.  On  the  old 

re.t  L[77»77l77S  *7  '»T  7'*?,“'  ““  i“  ”>‘*iug  up  his 

M.  Do  you  kno^liAf  ™ ?™k*y.,er'lao[li-  Ihow  local  usurers  are  often  apuliod  to. 

'"!■  per  annum. 


«r.  Lomrv.l— I thiuh  i,i  T in  I,  usurers  at  all  m makmg  up  his 

yen  know  the  rlw?7  7*?“  ^ f ef‘e”  “Pplied  to. 

!'«■  per  amum,  [Mr  7r  f I k„T  7^  '7®" ' *»“>  Mkeeu  to  forty  per 
“ “«e  particular  case  ^ . ■*  “ow  of  no  instances  m which  they  pay  so  much  except 

f kfgh  rate  of  “eresl  1 1,17  7“  “ Boighbourhood  who  iVlend  mley  al  a 
‘ iBth  ; hut  that  felly^t  FnlriLt  ® P»“““ 
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nr  S I !UA  Wliat  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recoTer  rent  from  defaulting  tenants ; is  it  by  dis- 

27  0^  ••  . : 9__lMr.  Lowry.']— Bj  distraining  and  evicting.  _ _ 

103.  3G  '^Ybich  is  the  most  usual  mode?— On  large  lettings  evicting  a lessee;  witli  tenants-at- 

Mr.  M.  w.  Lowry,  _:ji  jg  generally  by  distress.  [Mr.  Orr.]— In  our  neighbourhood,  they  take  what  they 
‘‘"‘i  Tan  iret  They  have  got  so  much  in  arrear,  they  do  not  know  how  they  will  get  it.  I 

Mr,  Gawim  Orr.  town,  these  last  Six  months  ; and  I was  told  that  not 

many  years  ago  there  was  not  a single  penny  in  arrear.  He  takes  what  he  can  get,  and 

takes  bills,  and  so  on.  . . o v r x ,, 

37.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  . Yes;  tor  two,  or  three, 

38.  Do  you  find  that  the  case  in  your  neighhourhood  ? — [Mr.  Downy.]— 1 think  so.  It 

sometimes  happens  that  the  landlord  permits  the  rent  to  run  into  arrear  tor  the  purpose  of 
trettiny  rid  of  an  obnoxious  tenant  or  to  enlarge  farms.  , o tt  x 

39.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  . — Up  to  a parti. 

40  ^Wit^ reference  to  the  tenant-right,  is  that  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is 
the  purchase-money  paid  ’—Landlords  do  not  now  admit  any  tenant-right  m my  neighbour- 
hood  They  are  generally  refusing  to  acknowledge  it,  or  restricting  the  temnt  very  much 
in  the  disposal  of  it.  Mr.  Cleland  does  recognise  it ; Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  is  also  an 

e.xception.tii^r^  any  great  e.xtent  of  estates  in  that  neighbourhood  upon  which  the  tenant- 
right  is  not  allowed  now  ?— I should  say  there  are,  generally.  The  tenant-right  is  not 
admitted  in  the  distinct  of  which  I speak.  . o -vr  x j-  x-  r x- 

42.  Docs  that  create  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  tenants  . —Very  greab  (hssatisfaction, 

indeed.  The  tenants  have  ceased  to  improve  as  they  would  have  done,  and  they  have  not 
the  means  of  raising  money  upon  leases  as  they  formerly  could  have  done.  That  is  one 
reason  of  their  applying  to  the  usurers.  . x • i,.  o 

43.  How  long  is  it  since  this  system  has  grown  up,  of  not  allowing  the  tenant-right?— 

Four  or  five  years.  ^ -i  • • • xi  . xi 

44.  How  4 do  yox  coiimr  io  those  obseiwatioBS  [A6-,  Orr.]— My  opimon  is  tl»t  tio 
landlords  wish  to  continue  the  rents,  and  do  not  wish  the  tenants  to  have  as  much  for  the 
tenant-right  as  they  would  wish,  or  were  in  the  habit  of  haying  ; for  instance,  I know  of  one 
landlord  who  reduces  the  tenant-right  to  a certain  sum,  which  they  look  upon  as  cuvtolmg 
their  right.  The  landlords  limit  the  price,  which  before  was  whatever  the  person  could  get 
for  it.  I know  of  another  who  does  not  limit  the  price,  but  he  allows  his  agent  to  say  how 
much  shall  be  given  by  one  person  to  another.  He  values  the  land,  and  lays  on  the  value 
he  thinks  fit,  and  the  other  gives  that  particular  sum.  In  our  townland,  there  is  nothing 
said  about  it ; if  we  pay  the  rent  to  the  agent,  we  have  no  more  trouble. 

45.  What  is  the  general  feeling  in  the  country  with  regard  to  this  alteration  ot  the 

old  custom  ’—The  general  feeling  is  very  much  opposed  to  it.  It  is  creating  a very  con- 
siderable excitement,  and  it  operates  as  a check  to  improvement.  xo  t 

46.  Do  you  think  it  likely  to  cause  a bad  feeUng  between  landlord  and  tenant  ^es,  i 

think  so.  It  creates  distrust ; but  when  it  is  acted  upon,  the  tenant  removes  from  the 
country,  and  there  is  little  more  said  about  it.  _ . , x o v iKdtt 

47.  Where  the  tenant-right  is  prohibited,  do  the  landlords  raise  the  rent.  es,  y 

raise  the  rent.  . ...  , 

48.  Arc  the  lands  set  higher  than  upon  those  properties  where  it  is  acknowleagea . 

[Mr.  Zxowry.]— I am  not  aware  that  they  are.  _ They  make  choice  of  their  tenant,  and 
enlarge  the  farms  by  turning  out  small  farmers,  without  compensation.  .„w.,jrn 

49.  Supposing  any  plan  could  be  contrived  by  which  tenants  who  improve  were  o q 
. right  to  a fair  compensation  for  their  improvements,  do  you  think,  in  that  case,  e en 

right  might  be  done  away  with? — My  own  opinion  is  that  it  could  he  done  away 


4:y.  oupposing  any  puui  cuuiu  uB  wmiivuu  ..xxi.-..  i.x..xcx.xx..  ....... • xUa+onont 

1 right  to  a fair  compensation  for  their  improvements,  do  you  think,  in  that  case,  • 

right  might  be  done  away  with? — My  own  opinion  is  that  it  could  he  done  aw  y 
with  very  great  advantage  to  tho  public  and  to  the  parties  themselves.  . 

60.  What  would  be  the  advantage? — The  tenant  could  cultivate  a greatei  r 
land  with  less  capital  than  at  present ; besides  the  tenant  requires  that  capital  to  cuitivat 
farm  which  now  goes  to  purchase  the  tenant-right.  . 

5 1 . Who  do  you  contemplate  should  pay  the  out-going  tenant  for  the  iroprove^n  . " 

made  ? — If  the  improvements  bo  of  that  kind  to  increase  the  value  of  the  land  to  t " 

tenant,  and  to  enable  the  landlord  to  got  a higher  rent,  I think  the  landlord  sliou  . 

are  not  of  that  description,  I should  say  that  the  tenant  would  not  have  a clmm.  _ , , . 

52.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  tiiat  subject  ?— [Mr.  Orr.]— My  opinion  is  hecidemy  n 
it  would  be  better  if  there  was  any  law  that  could  be  devised  to  get  the  land  upo 
system  as  it  is  held  in  Scotland,  where  they  have  no  tenant-right,  if  the  land  or 

got  to  purchase  out  the  tenant-right,  or  the  tenant  to  purchase  from  tlie  land  ’ P,  jq 

the  hindlord  was  willing  to  sell,  and  the  tenant  able  to  pui’chase,  rather  than  to  a 
go  on  as  they  do  in  Ireland ; and  I would  suggest  a little  more — I think  a corn  ^ 
be  a great  iniprovomont.  The  landlord  and  tenant  would  go  hand  in  hand  ; w 
they  are  drawing  contrary  ways.  , scribed  Iw'i 

53.  Previously  to  tlic  tenant-right  being  checked  in  the  manner  you  have  de 
it  a tendency,  in  your  opinion,  to  become  excessive,  and  beyond  what  might  ® 
fair  for  the  in-coming  tenant  ? — [Mr.  Lowry ^ — I should  say  that  it  was  selling  j 
value  ; but  that  was  from  the  competition.  ^Mr.  Orr.] — And  the  high  prices. 

54.  What  should  you  say  was  the  average  rate  of  purchase  of  the  tenant-rig  P 
its  being  checked  ? — [Mr.  Loturyi] — It  differed  very  much  upon  different  prop 
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55.  Take  aa  indulgent  landlord,  and  a farm  of  the  average  quality  of  land  ?~I  should  say 
perhaps  £10  or  ±.20  an  acre  would  be  the  sum  given  for  the  tenant-right  on  a very  short 
lease. 

56.  How  much  a year  do  you  conceive  that  land  to  be  worth  by  the  aci-e’—From  30s  to  35.? 

57.  Supposing  you  were  going  to  take  land  from  a landlord  worth  30s.  an  acre  and  he 
was  to  ask  you  to  pay  a fine  of  £I0  an  acre,  would  you  think  that  a fair  fiiic^— I should 
tiink  it  too  much  now,  under  present  prospects. 

58.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  are  they  becoming  better  or  worse  off 
iB  your  opinion,  than  they  were  ? — I think  this  year  has  rather  improved  the  condition  of 
the  farmers  in  the  wheat-growing  districts  I allude  to,  they  are  better  able  to  pay  their 
rents  this  year  ; but  my  opinion  is,  that  capital  is  totally  out  of  their  hands  ^ ^ 

59.  Is  that  your  opinion  ?—[Mr.  Orr.]—They  are  getting  decidedly  worse 

_60.  Does  that  refer  to  the  small  tenantry  as  well  as  the  large  ?—[Mr.  Zowry.l—Yes  I 
think  so.  [Mr.  0/r.]— I think  the  small  tenants  are  getting  worse,  in  a greater  desree  • 
the  large  tenants  have  generally  accumulated  something  hitherto,  which  has  not  worn  aTvav  • 
but  the  small  tenants  teel  it  much  sooner.  ^ ’ 

, 61.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  better  or  worse  than  it  was  formerly 
Xoujry.]— In  the  district  I am  connected  with,  I think  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ha^ 
improved;  their  wages  are  nearly  as  high  now  as  at  any  time  in  the  last  seven  years-  the 
provisions  are  much  lower.  [Mr.  Orr.J— I do  not  think  they  are  improved,  although  the 
wages  are  ^ high;  the  farmers  are  not  so  well  able  to  employ  them.  I have  heard  them  com- 
plaimng,  and  saying,  that  “they  are  worse  off  now  than  they  were  when  the  markets  were 
bigh.  If  farmers  cannot  get  good  prices  for  their  produce,  they  cannot  employ  labourers 
and  the  consequences  tall  back  upon  the  different  grades,  [ilfr.  Lotory.l—ln  the  neighbour 
liood  I refer  to,  labour  is  abundant ; very  few  labourers  of  good  character  are  unemployed. 

62.  Is  the  acreable  rent  on  the  small  class  of  farms  higher  than  upon  the  large  farms  2 

I think  It  IS  a httle  higher  upon  the  small  farms,  not  much.  [Mr.  Orr.l—l  tffink  there  is 
very  little  difference.  '■ 

63.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  generally  hold  their  cottages  ?— Under  the  farmers 

64.  By  whom  are  they  bmlt  and  repaired  ?— By  the  farmers. 

65.  How  do  they  usually  pay  for  them  ?— -By  working  a day  in  the  week,  or  two  days 
afortn^ht,  for  a,  small  house  and  garden.  [Mr.  Zoicr?/.]_It  is  about  the  same  with  me.  ^ 

66.  Does  the  labourer  get  any  land  with  his  cottage  ?— [Jlfr.  On-.]— A small  garden  and 

a few  perches  of  land.  ® 

67.  Supposing  he  wants  more  land  to  put  his  manure  upon,  how  does  ho  get  it?— He  gets 

farmer  or  a neighbour,  and  of  course  be  pays  for  the  land  he  puts  it  upon. 

68.  What  does  he  pay  ?--Three  half-pence  or  2d.  for  a ridge  seven  yards  broad.  [Mr. 
Lowrij.]~-la  my  neighbourhood,  they  often  occupy  a small  portion  of  potato  ground,  with 
a house  aud  garden.  It  an  additional  quantity  be  given,  the  charge  for  it  is  about  7^.  6d. 
a rood  for  ground  ploughed,  prepared,  and  ready  for  the  manure.  [Mr.  Orr.]— Sometimes 
the  Jioldng  is  let  subject  to  then-  getting  the  potato  ground. 

nritLrfo  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  in  what  have  they 

LovynjT\ — There  have  been  some  instances  in  the  last  year. 

the  cause  of  them?— The  eviction  of  tenants,  without  sufficient  com- 
pensate, 1 conceive.  [Mr.  Orr.]— I know  of  none  ; we  are  peaceable  people, 
tw  orTk"®  I"®?"’"-®'  been  frequent  ?-[ilfr.  Z,.iory.]-Not  very  frequent ; we  had 
the  last  winter.  There  was  one  upon  one  estate,  two  upon  another,  aud  one 
on  another  small  estate  m the  immediate  neighbourhood  to  which  I refer. 
evilfAH?  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  under  which  those  tenants  have  been 

purchased  a lease  about 

and  one-half  of  the  purchase-money, 

monev  3 had  occasion  to  sell  the  lease  to  pay  the  ^mainder  of  the 

hiffhpst  found  that  his  landlord  would  notallow  him  to  sell  the  lease  to  the 

it?f.o^  ^’3^  selected  his  tenant,  and  named  a sura  which  was  less  than  one-half  what 
a cost  toe  purchaser,  the  lease  still  existing. 

in  all  th^eTtot  ^ 

for^the^nu3ri  whether  the  sum  he  fixed  upon  it  was  the  usual  sum 

lease  is  — It  was  less  than  half  what  it  cost  the  party  three  yo.irs  ago,  and  the 

orfgUlsum  ^ gotsev^nty-fivc^icrofnU  of  the 

4t^bv^?be^nJl  the  purdiase-money  paid  in  that  case  was 

™ 

fam.’  committed  ?— Tlio  Imuso  m:!s  bornt  uiJOtt  that 

icaLo m ^0  last  year.  The™  ,vas  an 
evicted.  ^ ^ destruction  ot  the  crops  upon  a former  eviction,  whore  the  tenant  ivas 

•veins'  other  case  occurring  upou  the  same  estate,  of  a tenant 

lease,  was  romn^n^  7*  compensation  ?^ — I know  a widow,  on  tlie  expiration  of  her 

changed  frnm  nT.r.ti,  purpose  of  giving  the  land  to  another  tenant,  who  had  been 

to  her  for.  the  1^^^'ter ; she  only  received  £10,  which  I considered  to  have  been  given 

P pose  ot  lotting  the  in-coming  tenant  sooner  into  possession  than  lie  could 
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have  got  by  ejectment ; her  tenant-right  noir  upon  the  rent  at  present  paid,  -would  be  worth 
about  fifty  or  sixty  pounds. 

79.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  instances  of  eviction  without  compensation  ? — There  is 
a case  on  the  estate  of  a large  proprietor  in  the  barony  of  DufFerin.  A widow  had  married 
a second  husband,  and  the  rent  got  into  arrear  ; there  was  a valuable  lease  of  the  farm.  \ 
think  about  six  months  previous  to  the  eviction,  £400  could  have  been  obtained  for  the  lease. 
On  the  rent  becoming  in  ai'rear,  the  -widow  was  ejected,  without  any  remuneration  at  all- 
the  arrear  of  rent  was  paid  by  the  in-coming  tenant ; the  arrear  did  not  amount  to  more,  as 
I understand,  than  about  perhaps  £60  to  £100  ; the  widow  and  orphan  childi’en  were  turned 
out  without  any  thing,  in  a state  of  destitution,  and  the  in-coming  tenant  subsequently  tvas 
charged  an  increased  rent. 

80.  Were  there  any  permanent  improvements  upon  that  farm  ? — There  were  houses  in 
very  good  order,  the  farm  was  altogether  in  good  order.  In  this  case,  some  of  the  offices 
were  burnt  this  time  last  year,  I think. 

81.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that'.'the  denial  of  the  tenant-right  will  lead  to  similar  outrages, 
should  it  be  generally  carried  out  ?— I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  will ; it  has  been 
the  cause  of  alarm  to  a great  number,  lest  these  things  should  get  into  their  neighbourhood. 

82.  Do  you  consider,  that  if  the  tenant-right  was  abolished  in  the  district  with  which  you 
are  acquainted,  that  it  would  lead  to  outrage. — \_Mr.  Orr.] — I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it, 
not  the  slightest. 

83.  Should  you  think  that  all  that  might  he  obviated,  if  an  arrangement  was  made,  by 
which  compensation  was  secured  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy,  for  improvements  made 
beneficialtothelandlord?— [ilfr.iotury.]— Yes,  in  a great  degree.  There  is  an  attachment, 
however,  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  which,  even  with  compensation,  would  be  a very  great 
obstacle  to  their  removal.  It  would  be  difficult  to  compensate  an  Irish  farmer  for  such  a 
sacrifice.  I think  every  attempt  at  compulsory  removal  should  he  undertaken  with  very 
great  caution  indeed.  {Mr  Orr.'] — There  was  a ease  I could  have  mentioned  where  no 
outrage  took  place,  but  the  landlord  refused  to  allow  the  tenant-right  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Two  individuals  had  lent  money  to  a person  who  purchased  a property.  At  the  time  he 
was  leaving  it,  he  had  got  in  debt,  and  was  not  able  to  pay  all  his  ci-editors.  The  land  vib£ 
to  be  sold,  and  two  of  the  sons  of  one  of  the  persons  who  had  lent  the  money,  and  who 
were  his  representatives,  purchased  the  land  to  pay  themselves.  It  was  set  up  for  sale,  and 
nobody  purchased,  and  they  intended  to  talte  the  land  for  the  money  that  had  been  advanced. 
The  agent  would  not  let  them  have  the  land,  and  would  only  let  them  have  a certain  portion 
of  the  money,  and  gave  the  land  to  another  person. 

84.  Was  that  portion  allowed  according  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  sum  the  man  had 
paid  for  it,  or  how  was  it  settled  ? — I do  not  know  how  he  fixed  the  portion  ; the  place  was 
given  to  the  baihff ; it  was  the  agent  and  bailiff  that  settled  the  business.  A brother  of  mine 
was  one  of  the  parties,  and  could  teh  the  whole  particulars. 

85.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent ; how  much  in  the  pound  ? — 
{Mr.  Lowry^ — it  differs  very  much  in  different  baronies  ; in  the  barony  of  Dufferin  it  is 
comparatively  low,  of  course,  the  question  refers  to  the  annual  amount  of  the  cess ; it  is  paid 
in  two  half-yearly  payments. 

86.  Do  you  know  how  ranch  it  amounts  to  upon  your  rent  ? — {Mr.  Orr.] — It  is  about 
\s.  Id.  in  the  pound  each  time ; it  varies  from  lOcf.  to  I5d.  or  16rf.  {Mr.  Lowry^ — In  tbe 
barony  of  Dnffcrin,  it  would  be  about  9c?.  in  the  pound  each  time  upon  the  government 
valuation. 

87.  What  proportion  do  the  poor  rates  bear  to  the  rent  ? — I should  suppose  about  two 
and  a half  per  cent. 

88.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  them  allowed  ?■ — On  the  payment  of  the  rent 
becoming  due  subsequent  to  the  collection  of  the  rate.  {Mr.  Orr.] — On  the  first  rent 
that  becomes  due  after  we  pay  the  poor  rate,  we  must  produce  the  poor  rate  receipt,  and 
get  our  allowance.  {Mr.  Loiory^ — If  the  poor  rate  is  paid  in  June,  there  would  be  no 
allowance  until  tbe  rent  of  November  following  was  being  paid. 

89.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  relative  to  the  law  and 
practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the 
rights  -of  property,  may  tend  to  the  advantage  of  all  classes  ? — {Mr.  Orr.] — It  would  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  large, 
u there  was  any  fixed  regulation  as  to  the  tenant-right,  if  either  the  landlord  could  purchase 
out  the  tenant,  or  the  tenant  purchase  out  the  landlord,  and  then  , the  land  let  as  it  is  m 
Scotland.  I thinlc  it  would  be  also  an  advantage  to  have  the  rent  regulated  by  a corn  rent, 
because  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  then  would  fare  in  tbe  same  way ; a cheap  market  would 
affect  both. 

90.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  ?-~{Mr.  Lowry.] — If  there  could  be  any  regula- 

tion to  protect  the  tenant  in  the  improvements  he  might  make,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
and  to  be  relieved  from  the  local  assessments  ; the  county  cess  has  become  a very  heavy  tax, 
and  should  he  paid,  or  at  least  a portion  of  it,  by  the  landlord.  The  roads  are  generally 
included- in_  the  measurement  of  farms  to  the  tenant,  though  in  many  cases,  the_  landlw'd, 
in  the  first  instance,  receives  compensation  in  damages  for  the  trespass  committed  in  making 
the  road.  [il^r.  Orr.] — That  is  a very  great  grievance,  certainly.  , - 

91.  Have  you  ever  considered  in  what  manner  the  compensation  could  he  settled  tor 
improvements  ? — [ikfr  Lowry.] — I think  if  a competent  public  officer,  not  connected  witn 
either  party,  were  appointed  to  examine  the  state  of  the  farm,  or  to  estimate  any  con- 
templated improvements,  and  to  state  the  amount  necessary  to  execute  the  work,  and  tbai 
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He  tenant  should  have  a claim  against  the  landlord  for  compensation  for  a certain  portion  of  u.rA  1844 

the  expense,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  to  bo  influenced  by  the  time  his  lease  may  endure,  ' 

or  at  the  completion  of  the  work,  it  would  be  a great  benefit.  There  is  a great  difflculty  in 

ssoertaining  the  cost  of  improyemeuts  after  they  are  completed:  it  woW  be  better  to  “'-M- W.  Lowry, 

ascertain  it  at  first,  and  the  tenant  should  haye  a claim  for  compensation  , 


aacBiieoeog  o,  .0.^0 o , oiueuis  aicor  luey  are  completed:  it  i 

ascertain  it  at  first,  and  the  tenant  should  haye  a claim  for  compensation 

92.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  future  improyemeuts  5>_rjlfr  Orrl  I 
think  that  they  ought  to  be  made  with  the  approbation  of  the  landlord,  as  well  as  the  teniuf  ■ 
because,  if  a tenant  made  improyemeuts  the  landlord  would  not  approye  of,  he  onyht  not  to’ 
be  paid  for  them ; they  ought  to  be  approyed  by  the  landlord,  aid  yalued  by  a competent 

93.  Has  it  occurred  to  yon  what  aiTangemont  could  be  made  in  reference  to  improye- 

ments  already  made  ?_[Jlfr.  iomry.]_There  would  bo  great  difficulty  in  that  ^ It  is 
diBcult  to  ascertain  at  the  expiration  of  a lease,  in  what  state  the  tenant  obtained  his  farm  ■ 
Ihcre  IS  great  difficulty  m that,  [Mr.  Orr.]-I  think  that  is  not  a difficult  question  afSl’ 
I flunk  all  the  previous  improvements  are  to  bo  yalued.  He  purchases  them  of  gets  them  by 
yJl  from  his  predecessor;  he  has  got  nothing  for  any  .improvements  upon  his  Irm  andaU 
the  improvements  that  are  permanent  he  ought  to  be  paid  for  ’ 

94.  How  are  yon  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  land  when  he  got  it  ?-The  land  upon  which 

I live,  when  my  grandfather  got  it,  had  neither  house,  fence,  nor  ditch;  ho  made  improye 
meats,  and  my  father  made  improvements,  and  my  brother  made  improvements,  and  f have 
made  improvements,  and  we  haye  got  nothing  for  them ; we  have  paid  the  rent  regularly 
and  we  ought  to  be  paid.  , 

95.  Have  you  paid  the  same  rent?-The  rent  was  Mn.and  it  is  now  2Vs.  6d„  and  I have 
no  tae  now.^  [Mr.  Lowry. [—On  reconsidering  the  letting  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  I 
would  state,  in  many  instances,  lines  have  been  paid  on  the  leases  from  that  circumstance  ■ 
and  1 have  no  doubt,  landlords^  in  stating  their  rentals,  would  underrate  them  very  much 
compared  to  the  subsequent  lettmgs  I know  a property  where  the  average  letting  would 
not  be  more  than  from  25*.  to  26*.  the  Oumnugham  acre ; whereas,  it  is  nol  36*.  or  36*  on 
recent  lettings,  -without  fines. 

96.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  is  fined  down?_No  fixed  proportion ; if  the  tenants 
have  the  means  they  fine  accordmgly.  I would  wish  to  make  at  obseriation  as  to  the 
taanflright,  that  it  is  either  not  acknowledged  or  hmited  by  the  landlord  to  what  the 
tenantry  consider  a very  inadequate  amount. 

{.The  witnesses  withdrew."] 

Mr.  Robert  Gavin>  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  mere  do  yon  reside  ?— Belfast ; 24,  Castle-street. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— House  and  rent  agent. 

3.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in 
respert  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ?-Tes,  at' least  with  respect  to  Cis'es 

flie  ve^Jri™  ™ that  was  passed  in  England  in 

ScSed’to  TreH  ^1  Tr*  “ *';.<>>>ta^g  possession  of  smaU  tenements,  which  was  not 

5.  What  pai-ticular  pro-^on  of  that  hill  is  requii-ed  in  Ireland  ?— When  a tenanev  corner 
to  be  terminated  under  tb^  biU-  the  landlord  applies  to  the  tenant  to  leave  the  houL  after 

S *r  1 “■‘‘giofrtates  hear  the  case,  if  they 

put  San  m2  f ^ ^0  the  house,  they  give  the  constable  an  order  to 

L 4 ^ m twenty-one  days,  or  not  more  than  thirty  days : and  then  between  the 

rfe  ' wo^uld  ^suggest  r?hat  caL  tfia 

he  calnf  ^ las  let  a house  that  the  tenant 

Tkeif  it’is  »f  TC  ! y f possession  of  that  honse  tffl  the  old  tenant  leaves  it. 

not  go  out  aVttit  lmT toot®  “ J*®  '^ees 

wilh-aiffi  T woSa  Ir  the  landlord  must  lose  the  tenant  he  has  made  an  airaiigement 
tenant  who\ad  the  h™«e  w ® shoiild  he  some  penalty  or  some  charge  made  towards  the 
to  applyto  the  law  at^T  P*“Tese  of  making  him  go  out,  without  needing 

do  no  othorvriL  Imt  lo!’'-  ‘he  law  was  made  such,  that  the  tenant  saw  he  could 

Tenants-at  ml]  yn'^  1 ''®^  suggestion  to  make  ? — The  second  is  with  respect  to  ejectments. 
oSenttaeTw  the  otec  '’iT'  ®'’®®‘  ‘’'®^  “ with  their  reit.  They 

lave  no  noweJie  ' ^'ti  ’ possession,  and  take  away  the  key  with  them,  and  you 

te  imn^r  Ses  “li**®  ejectment  was  givsn’^  as 

l>ad  left  the  place.  ’ landlord  could  get  possession,  even  although  the  tenant 


Mr.  Gawan  Orr. 


104. 

Mr.  Robert  Gavin. 


assistaut^Sste??— magistrates  m the  case  of  desertion,  to  certify  it  to  the 
fieserted,  and  half'i  voo  ’ ® *iaat  could  not  he  done  here.  If  a tenement  was 

examined  bv  nrrlf.v  nC ^ tenant  could  be  ejected,  and  the  place 

not  do.  ® magistrates ; but  if  there  was  any  thing  in  the  house,  that  would 

oppose  the  tenant  ? — In  cases  of  that  land  the  landlord  lias  often  to 

the  notice  at  uvPH«,y+  ^ ^^solvent  court,  to  get  possession  of  the  house.  In  notices  to  quit, 
P ust  be  signed  by  the  landlord  peraonally,  or  the  agent  must  have  a 
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power  of  attorney  to  do  so.  The  stamp  costs  £5,  and  for  small  tenements  that  comes  to 
be  veiy  expensive.  If  a notice  to  quit  could  be  posted  upon  tlie  premises,  if  there  was  no 
person  in  the  place,  that  would  be  another  thing;  that  would  be  an  improvement.  Another 
suggestion  I w'ould  mate  would  be,  if  the  tenancy  was  made  to  temiinate  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  first  day  of  tei-m,  there  would  be  some  reasonable  end  of  the  tiring,  and  the  person 
could  leave  at  the  time  appointed  ; but  you  could  not  leave  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  you 
must  leave  before  that,  or  be  obliged  to  the  landlord  to  let  you  stay  in  the  house,  and 
subject  yourself  to  a new  tenancy,  if  the  landlord  was  hard  with  you. 

9.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ? — With  respect  to  replevins,  by  the  present  law  the 
sheriff  appoints  the  officer,  and  he  grants  the  replevin  ; and,  except  in  cases  of  gross  fraud 
or  neglect,  the  shciiff  is  not  liable  for  tire  bail.  Now,  if  the  sheriff  was  answerable,  tiie 
same  as  in  executions  from  the  superior  courts,  he  would  look  to  the  kind  of  bail  he  took, 
to  keep  liimself  secure.  There  was  an  instance  that  occuiTed  with  myself : a tenant  owed 
a landlady  £11,  the  goods  were  seized,  and  there  were  plenty  of  goods  to  pay  the  rent; 
they  replevied  the  goods,  and  took  the  case  to  the  sessions,  and  the  case  was  decided 
against  them  ; and  the  goods  were  away  before  the  bad  could  be  proceeded  against.  The 
bail  were  out  of  tlie  country,  and  the  thing  was  aU  lost.  There  is  a suggestion  which  is 
rather  an  important  one  in  the  change  of  property.  The  tenant  in  possession  veiy  often 
refuses  to  become  the  tenant  of  the  purchaser ; he  cannot  bring  an  ejectment  before  the 
.sessions,  because  it  seems  to  be  a disputed  title ; he  must  go  to  the  superior  courts,  and 
get  an  ejectment,  which  is  very  expensive.  Now,  if  the  present  tenant  or  occupier,  by  the 
purchaser  showing  Ms  title,  was  compelled  to  pay  the  rent  to  him  the  same  as  the  foimer 
landlord,  it  would  be  a great  benefit.  There  was  a case  of  that  kind  last  May  : a property 
got  out  of  lease;  the  person  that  had  the  property  before  called  upon  the  tenant  to  pay 
rent;  he  told  her  he  took  no  house  from  her,  and  he  would  not  pay  her ; and  he  had  the 
audacity  to  take  her  in  and  show  the  property,  and  the  state  it  was  in,  and  brought  her  out 
and  locked  the  door.  These  are  the  piincipal  things  I have  to  suggest. 

[The  wit7iess  withdrew.1 

John  Andrews,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Comber,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  I am  agent  to  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry. 

2.  Do  you  yourself  occupy  land  ? — Yes,  I occupy  a little  land  myself,  and  I am  partner 
with  my  brothers,  in  what  we  call  a very  large  farm,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
English  acres. 

3.  With  what  district  are  you  acquainted?—!  am  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
parishes  of  Newtownards,  and  Comber.  Lord  Londonderry  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
whole  parish  of  Newtown,  and  a considerable  part  of  the  parish  of  Comber.  I reside  in  the 
parish  of  Comber,  and  I have  known  it  all  my  life. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  it? — It  is  almost  all  arable;  there  are  some 
quantities  of  bogs,  which  are  being  very  rapidly  cut  out;  very  little  mountain,  and  very 
little  waste  land. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  in  those  parishes? — It  has  been  very 
rapidly  improving  in  the  last  ten  years  generally. 

6.  In  what  particulars? — The  farmers  have  begun  within  that  time,  many  of  them,  to 
understand  correctly  the  advantages  of  a proper  rotation  of  crops.  They  have  gone  much 
more  largely  into  the  raising  of  green  crops,  and  house-feeding  cattle.  They  were  always 
aware  in  that  district  of  the  great  impoirtance  of  draining,  and  a good  deal  in  .common 
draining  was  done  ; and  with  reference  to  Mr.  Smith’s  system  of  thorough-drainage,  it  is 
a good  deal  in  operation. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  generally  used? — We  have  very  little  sea-weed  in  these 
parishes ; there  is  a little  in  the  Ards ; we  do  not  depend  much  on  it.  The  chief  manures  are 
those  raised  from  cattle,  and  lime,  which  we  may  call  a manure. 

8.  Are  there  farming  societies  and  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ?— There_  are 
farming  societies  almost  every  where ; in  almost  every  parish  there  is  a farming  society; 
one,  called  the  Newtownards  and  Comber  Farming  Society,  established  by  Lord  London- 
derry, in  1824,  has  been,  as  I conceive,  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  forwarding  the 
improvements  I have  spoken  of.  We  have  no  agricultural  schools. 

9.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  what  is  the  usual  mode  of  culture? — They  are  very 
variable.  I do  not  tliink  there  are  any  farms  that  go  quite  up  to  100  acres,  and  from  that 
down  to  five.  I was  trying  to  hit  the  average,  and  it  fell  to  be  as  nearly  twenty  Englis 
acres  as  possible.  I am  quite  sure  the  average  does  not  exceed  that ; it  is  the  English  acre 
which  we  talk  about  there. 

10.  What  is  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  ? — I would  say  that  the  five-course  rotation, 

including  one  year  of  grass  for  cutting,  and  one  year  of  pasture,  is  that  which  the  farmers 
wish  generally  to  adopt.  There  is  not  a great  deal  of  flax  grown ; when  it  is  introducea,  w 
rather  lengthens  the  rotation ; it  is  not  the  course  I myself  approve  of  most.  t +■  n 

11.  What  is  tlie  rotation  you  would  recommend  generdly  in  the  district  ? — The 

on  my  small  model  farm  is,  the  first  year,  potatoes  ; second,  wheat ; third,  beans ; fourtn, 
barley;  fifth,  turnips ; sixth,  wheat  again,  sown  with  clover  and  Italian  rye-grass ; sevent, 
clover  for  cutting;  eighth,  oats;  ninth,  flax;  tenth,  rape  and  vetches,  and 
turnips,  getting  two  crops  by  means  of  the  stolen  crops.  My  object  in  recommending  m . 
is  to  get  rid  of  grazing  altogetherj  Tvhich  I conceive  a great  waste  in  the  dairy-feeamg  , 
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cattle,  which  are  quite  as  well  in  the  house  anri 

of  manure.  My  introduction  of  beans  is  'to  vary  the  crons  adrantage  m the  saving 

all  these  beans  are  to  be  used  for  feedino-.  ^ ^ moie,  and  to  get  better  food; 

labourers;  no  doubt  of  it.  Eyery  imprormLf  S'  o'*'  “^”7 

our  drainage,  my  brothers  and  I Iwe  emplo jed  maSySabourors  n”'* 

excess  of  labOurer.5.  '““““rars,  but  we  have  stfll  rather  an 

13.  In  what  manner,  in  the  county  generally,  is  the  rent  4*  i 

by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ?_It  is  generally  as  far  as  I Irnn.  K * f contract, 

so  on  Lord  Londonderry’s  estate.  ^ ^7  valuation ; it  is  entirely 

14. _  What  class  of  persons  arc  usually  employed  for  valuation  9 r rr,  ir  • i 

expcnenced  person,  have  valued  the  lands  ou  Lord  Londouderry^^s  osto  ^ 

5.  Is  It  a gross  sum  or  acreable  ’-Acreable,  by  all  means  ^ 

Ji.fdfa?iKSTE  rtvrhatx:;sTt:ri’'“^  - « 

if  It  IS  a narrow  road,  and  an  advantage  to  the  farm  it  ' surveyor  not  to  include  It ; 

rosd  goes  through  tie  farm,  we  coS  that  S X if  ”><1*  of  the 

Msequeuee.  ° “ the  valuation,  and  deduet  something  in 

1 ™ld™n‘  goof  “br ®h  “ '-O' 

18.  Without  a fine  ? — Yes. 

pellfhfwS^tlfnf  u^pf  iTwf  tr  *“ - ‘ie  widest 

possession  which  could  not  have  produced  more  thm  fift  ' ^ person’s 

Luingham  acre,  under  very  s„pCfo™ageLnl  P^’ 

mud,  oats ; and  I would  expect  0^0  statuf  aero  F'"™ 

"F  wFF  ™.'‘i™‘'>d  i ‘liosB  are  moderate’  Lps."*°  “ 'oasiderably 

ask  me  that,  ? frtofdTvefthefeJtTthVofteFto if  *°  tl' lif  7”®  ’'‘’"''i 

met  with,  which  I had  valued  myself.  I had  the  note=?  nf  +1  * ^ ^^e“ty  farms  I 

government  valuation,  and  I just  put  them  dmn  I slvFbat  *7"  ""  aad  flo 

as  nearly  as  I can  oaloulate,  about  tbhfZeo T;  cent  ga’ammeut  valuation  is. 

the  poor  law  valuation,  wbich,  indeed  I do  bird”  wn,  ' present  lottiug-rent;  and 
under  our  letting-rent.  naming,  is  about  six  per  cent. 

czfidFraf  SaSfgZf  ht:tf  ®“”7“  ‘F-’'  “ - f-  - I have 

means  to  mate;  but  I thmk  theTw  f f ho  found 

for  instance,  mv  attention  has  been  drawnff  f r,  1 b“’'  f Pavtmular  classes  of  land, 

«f  a better  elals  of  laud  than  they  have  lated  them  if  “ ’“Pvavid  yich  I think  are 
productive  cut-out  bog  in  which  I tbinl-  tha  ^ ^ a very 

« «ld  a distas  rtlTaud°^  frSfrFf  •"  ‘’“f  7F  h-^e  saaroely 

% must  either  pa7or  di  7„t  of  their Tr,7FT  ™'“7‘o  ‘he  people,  they  know 

, 25.,  Isthe  laud  Lfly  fu  fy  atf  otS^^  “ ‘f  ,”7  7/  S<=‘  «'o  rei  p.aid. 

Iw  IS  not  renewed  when  it  falls  ft  7,  S ^ “ haiii  “P“”  'oase.  Every 

g«tsr  part  is  up“  leie  ’ S“'“%  g'ven  in  batches,  and  by  fal 

J'm,  audio  Hver™"’  ” oonditions  ?_Tbey  are  now  granted  for  twenty-one 

"■Jijfcf  wo“id  Saef  7 fef df'7  f “““if  iP^hapo  I ohonid 

29.  Do  yon  observe  7 ™*  FP’v  “”7  gveat  amviety. 

« leases  ?_Not  a bit  - fbe  5 ®““®,™/ho  eomhtion  of  those  who  have  and  those  who  have 
59.  Is  there  fte  saf  ef;?  ““  oooMonoe  as  the  other. 

51.  By  whom  arFZ  7 ^ improve  their  farms  ?_I  do  not  see  any  difference 

22.  What  rDinnva  k®  permanent  improvements  effected  ? All  by  the  temrit 

. 23.  Have  they  bSn^carriS  to  He  feels  he  is  doing  it  for  himself. 

V™.  7-  refe  atfef :f irn~“ 

ft7f‘»qn,reIShS“f  177^  ’Vho”!  « the  purchase-money 

Is  it  quite  cstaSS  7 h'™'I™'I«rey's  estate,  and  never  disputed 
« "fit  ““  ?-With  some  modiffcatiolslils.  I cannot 

3i.'  Hto  Jo™  S „°|if  7"  '’7g  >”?de  to  cheek  it  ?--Yos. 
lllegethcr.  nstances  in  which  it  is  prohibited  altogether  ?— No,  I think  not 

.3o.  Hastbny.w.U.-  . . 

’ — upon  some  estates  I have 


it?-Up 


4 A 
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With  regard  to  Lord  Londonderry’s  estate,  can  you  state  the  usual  amount  of  the 
of  the  tenant-right  ?-Yos,  I can.  I tconld  grie  .0  the  aTCi-agc  £10  the  Enghh 
Le  ■ the  tenant-right  trill  sell  for  that  with  or  without  a lease. 

4 o’  Is  there  much  difference  ?-Vory  little;  I would  say  almost  noun 

41  Has  the  tendency  to  curtail  tenant-right  been  received  with  dissatisfaction  by  the 

country  ?— I think  so  ; materially  so  in  some  cases.  a 

42  Do  you  think  that  curtailment  of  the  tenant-right  can  be  canned  out  without  danger  to 
the  peace  of  the  country  ?-I  am  sure  it  cannot.  Yon  would  have  a Tipperary  in  Down, ' 

if  it  was  attempted  to  be  carried  out.  . , o rmi.-  i •ni.  1,4.1  3 , 

43  What  is  Yonr  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  tenant-right?-!  think  it  has  both  good  and 
bad  in  it  I think  land,  being  sold  at  a high  price  by  the  out-gomg  tenant,  takes  away  capital 
that  ou.iit  to  bo  left  with  the  in-coming  tenant,  for  fliere  is  such  eaprness  to  got  land,  thata 
man  wiS  give  all  he  has  to  get  the  land,  and  leaye  himself  without  capital.^  In  that  respect 
h is  bad.  But  in  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  with  our  small  farnis  there  is  no  other  mcias 
of  securing  the  improyement  of  the  land,  and  giving  conhdenee  to  the  tenants,  but  recognismg 

**'4^  H^that'eagerness  for  land  led  to  e-veessive  prices,  generally  speaking  ’—It  has  often 

■^“45  “doos  it  appear  to  yon,  if  any  arrangement  eonld  ho  made  by  which  the  tenant  could 
be  entitled  to  componsati  for  reasonable  improyements,  from  which  the  landlord  miglt 
toive  benefit,  that  the  tenant-right  could  he  done  away  with  ?-I  do  not  tlimkit  could witli 
stfety  among  ns.  The  tenant-right  is  more  yalnable  than  any  compensation  for  improyemcat 
cLd  be,  though  we  have  not  many  sales  of  farms,  except  by  ill-domg  tenants  who  work 
the  land  till  they  have  nearly  exhausted  it.  and  then  seU  it,  and  get  a good  deal  of  money 
upon  it;  and  iVye  seen  parties  get  a good  deal  of  money  by  snob  sales  who  won^^^ 
fairly  liile  to  an  action  for  dilapidations.  My  opinion  is  unless  the  whole  system  of 
ianeUord  and  tenant  is  changed,  inless  we  could  pt  the  Sooteh  system  o 
which  is  the  true  system,  on  sound  and  good  prmeipres,  we  must  go  on  as  we  are , bat  that 
we  cannot  cet  with  our  large  population.  , 1 i.  j x 

46  What  effect  does  the  existence  of  the  tenant-right  appear  to  have  had  upon  i^nt, 
or  what  tendency  has  it  to  affect  rent  ?— It  has  no  tendency  in  the  world  on  Lord  London- 
derry’s estate.  Wo  have  laid  on  a moderate  and  fair  rent ; a rent  p which  wo  know  a 
fairly  industrious  man  will  Uye,  and  do  well ; we  do  not  think  of  the  value  of  the  tenant-ngU 

in  te„,^nt-riglit  increasing  or  decreasing,  and  how  fa  is  it  affected  bplic 

tenure?— I do  not  think  it  has  changed  much  of  late  years  ; the  sales  in  the  last  year  bare 
boon  very  nearly  what  they  were  previously,  and  I do  not  think  it  makes  J”  J 
difference  in  the  sale  of  our  tenant-right,  whe  her  there  is  a lease  \7a 

pose  that  I am  not  a friend  to  leases.  I think  leases  should  be  granted  . theio  might  be 
bad  landlord  who  would  not  respect  the  fair  claims  of  his  tenants. 

48.  Have  not  debts  been  incurred,  and  money  often  raised  on  the  security  of  this  tenant- 

”®49.'Ts°o’tho  Sition'of  the  farmers,  do  you  consider  thpondition  of  the  large  famer! 
improving  or  deteriorating? — I think  it  is  about  at  a stand  for  the  last  tour  or  ve  y > 

we  had  three  or  four  bad  years  before  the  last.  . to'  u 4.0.  ■wi,.Amn+ix 

50.  Do  you  think  the  small  tenantry  are  improving  ?— It  is  more  difficult  to  piomo 
improvement  among  small  farmers ; they  are  improving  a little,  but  not  so  much  as 

'"'ll.  Have  they  any  thing  to  do  with  manufactures ’—Nothing  at  all.  7‘73mv's 
the  large  farmers,  many  of  those  holding  thirty  acres  or  upwards  on  .7“  (Sfy 
estate,  are  living  comparatively  like  gentlemen  ; their  houses  and  mode  of  liv  g I 
I have  partaken  of  repasts  at  their  tables  as  comfortable  as  I oenld  hap  Pppoted  ri  my  ow^. 

52.  Is  the  class  of  labourers,  as  a class,  improving  ? — I do  not  think  it  is , 1 
generally  through  the  coimtry,  and  that  is  much  to  be  lamented.^  _ r ^ o Isirfrer 

^ 53.  Is  the  acreable  rent  on  small  farms  higher  or  lower  than  it  is  upon  f^ms  ot  g 
class  ?_On  Lord  Londonderry’s  estate,  it  is  precisely  the  same  ; we  look  to  the  lanu. 
nothing  else.  ,,  anflirpil  ?— 

54.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they  repaireu 
Under  the  farmers,  and  they  are  repaired  by  the  farmers.  without 

65.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  them  ?— I think  for  a mere  cottage,  30s.  a year, 
a garden,  is  a common  rent. 

56.  Is  land  usually  given  with  them  ? — Very  little  ; a small  garden  some  im  ■ ., 

57.  Suppose  they  rec[uire  more  laud,  how  do  they  procure  it  ? — If  the  farmer  g 

them,  it  is  at  an  exorbitant  rent.  . :j  i,y  go 

58.  How  is  the  rent  of  this  land,  or  of  their  cottages  paid? — It  is  generm  ^ 

much  work — by  a day  in  a week,  or  some  arrangement  of  that  kind, — are  k 

59.  In 'what  ai-e  the  agent’s  duties  generally  supposed  to  consist?— My 
setting  the  lands,  valuing  the  lands,  receiving  the  rents,  settling  all  dispute 
tenantry,  and  urging  agricultural  improvements,  by  all  means,  and  doing  every 

to  benefit  the  estate  and  improve  the  tenantry.  . leases?— We 

60.  Arc  there  fees  on  enforcing  rent,  or  driving  for  rent,  or  on  get 

drive  none,  and  there  is  no  charge  of  the  land.  If  a distress  was  made,  the  ^ receive 
1j.  6tf. ; but  there  is  scarcely  ever  such  a tiling  known;  and  on  granting  lea 

fees  which  were  fixed  before  I came  there.  On  a tenement  lease,  I have  a gui 
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““aS  sta?:  “ ialf  abcethe  ,S44. 

61.  The  tenant  pays  nothing  else  ? — No.  105 

62.  With  r^ai-cl  to  the  landlord's  proportion  of  the  poor  rate,  is  that  allowed  9_The  verv  Andrews,  esq. 
first  moment  the  poor  rate  ticket  is  produced,— I wish  them  to  produce  it  tr.  rret  rid  tZ 

ttoubleabat  they  may  not  mil  them  together, -they  are  paid  etrietly  accordilg  to  faw 

63.  Hare  you  heard  any  complaints  in  yonr  noighbonrhood  of  the  noor  ■ 

allowed  ?-Yos,  I hare  heard  it  talked  of,  bit  I cannot  bAg  it  hLe 

64.  Hare  you  any  suggestions  as  to  improrements  ?_Instrnct  the  people;  I can  give  tou 

no  other.  & J 

66.  With  respect  to  distress,  it  is  seldom  resorted  to,  you  sav  ■ do  too  thlot  ;*  ij 
Srfdyhe  done  awwith?-!  do  not  know  about  that;  YaS ’not  Tthtfit‘a“m 

cTsifefedthS  ^ 1 1"” 

66.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  do  you  think  that  might  be  put  upon  the  same 
foot, agaa  the  poor  rate  ?-There  can  be  no  objection,  if  it  is  understood  at  the  time  of 
making  the  agreement ; if  I knew  it.  In  this  case,  I would  put  on  half  the  proportion Tf  the 

■ S°erLoT’  “ “ ^ if  ^ 

68.  Do  you  thinln  the  poor  late  unfair  as  it  is  leried  ?_That  is  a new  imposition  ■ and 
it  ,t  was  perfectly  fair,^  ,t  should  be  divided ; hut  the  county  cess  being  couteniplated  i the 
liegmning  of  the  bargain,  it  would  be  unfair  to  alter  it.  s P “seu 

f ■,  ^“7  4*“''  “d’®” ? altered  a little ; the  con- 

stabnlary  for  instance  ?-As  far  as  I cau  see,  it  strikes  me  that,  on  a well-managed  Istate 
where  nolhmg  is  wanted  hut  what  is  fair  I should  not  care  how  you  share  the  bnrd7n“lf 
it  were  only  understood  at  the  time  of  making  the  lease.  ^ i^uiueus,  ii 

[The  witness  withdrew.l 


28<A  March,  1844. 


Belfast,  Thursday,  28th  March,  1844. 

Mr.  James  M^Lornan,  sworn  and  examined  — 

Barony  of  Mo.  d^S^koon., 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A fanner. 

3.  What  quantity  of  laiiol  do  you  hold  ?-Abont  200  English  acres-a  little  more 

am  ’*  ?-I‘  is  ‘io  parish  of  TuRj-nisk  I 

6.  Is  it  in  general  a tiRage  district,  or  are  there  any  large  grasmg  farms  in  it  d— I*  1. 

aad  faSrSd  ““V 

' a i i.‘  1“k.  it  topiOTing  or  otirerwise  ?-I  think 

aie  ii«  tai-ming  societies  or  agricultui-al  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— There 

maVrf  " ”/  S^'ttly ; there  are  a good 

of  them  morethal  100  ™ ^ “ “““ 

1(1  wi!  f i”  or  othenvlsc  ?-No  ; I think  they  arc  not  increasing 
tofc  dair,?-£r„niSmltlf  dakf"'  ^ ‘he  rearing  of  cattle 

' It'ig' aU  contract,  by  proposal,  or  how?— 

^ducLnsclf  the  land;  he  puts  on  the 

•a,  and  he  nirlafe  i“  *“  *0  value ; the  value  is  put 

«hues7a  Tali1tofct*aV  7 “*7'“  F"“T  “ ‘lore  is, 

»«out,  I uiidorstaud  b,s  the  * lancl  and  gives  liis  valuation  m to  the  agent ; but  the 
man  that  values*  told  7o  J‘0  thinks  proper.  The 

that  put  0,1  To  lake  It  af  , , Tw  ° ‘F*  “ ‘^0  «Ioo,  that  it  was  not  him 

It  is  laid  e1°by  thiTaclir  **'°  '™*  ““tu  or  by  the  acre  ?— 

■ pa^iTiSiik 

16.'  it  does. 

or  14s.  ^ of  the  best  class  of  the  upland  land  ?— About  12s. 

tie  P®®''  y^^^thn  ?—I  think  it  is  near  about 

office,  and  I think  he  ,«nr  -Ii  ^ instructions  out  of  Lord  Hertford’s 

18.  Have  the  same. 

y V tried  it  with  iXr.  Griffith’s  Taluation  ? — ^No. 

4 A2 


See  Dean  Stannus' 
Evidence, 

/^a-  p4-y 
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?fr.  J.  M‘Lornati. 
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19.  In  case  you  do  not  agree  to  the  rent  wliich  the  agent  has  fixed,  are  you  allowed  anv 

compensation  on  going  away  ? — No  ; you  must  either  take  it  or  leave  it.  ^ 

20.  Are  you  allowed  to  sell  the  good-will  of  the  land? — Yes  ; some  of  them  are. 

21.  It  is  not  a universal  permission  to  sell  ? — No  ; you  must  please  the  agent  with  the 
tenant  if  you  get  a sale. 

22.  If  you  please  liim  with  a tenant,  is  there  any  objection  to  your  seUiug  the  tenant- 
right? — Yes,  thei'e  is  sometimes  an  objection. 

23.  On  what  ground  is  the  objection  raised  ? — Generally  it  depends  on  the  favour  of  the 
agent  whether  they  get  leave  to  sell  it  at  aH  or  not. 

_ 24.  Have  you  known  any  instances  in  wliich  the  agent  prohibited  the  sale  of  the  tenant- 
right  ? — Yes,  plenty  of  them. 

25.  Do  you  mean  he  prevented  the  sale  to  a jiaidicular  party,  or  that  he  prevented  the 
tenant  selling  at  all  ? — To  a particular  pai1;y  ; he  must  be  satisfied  with  the  tenant,  or  does 
not  let  the  tenant  sell  it  to  that  person. 

_ 26.  Wliat  is  the  consequence  in  that  case  to  the  tenant? — He  sends  him  back  home  to 
his  place,  and  will  not  let  him  sell  it.  Suppose  I had  a farm,  and  went  to  sell  it  to  a man 
I ask  leave  to  sell  it ; the  agent  wiU  not  accept  him,  and  I go  home  and  get  another ; he 
will  not  take  him,  and  I must  go  and  get  ano^er,  and  if  he  is  not  pleased,  I must  leave  it 

27.  What  is  the  ground  of  objection  generally  taken  to  a tenant? — There  are  different 
objections  ; sometimes  he  considers  the  one  that  is  coming  in  is  as  poor  as  the  one  that 
was  on  it. 

28.  Is  any  objection  raised  either  on  religious  or  political  grounds? — Yes,  I think  so  - it 

is  often  on  religious  grounds.  ’ 

29.  Can  you  state  the  instances  you  allude  to,  or  any  instances  in  which  tenants  were 
objected  to  on  religious  grounds  ? — I think  I could  have  to-morrow  half  a dozen  instances, 

30.  Can  you  state  them  now? — I think  I can:  a person  of  the  name  of  M‘Cormick  was 
refused,  in  my  opinion,  on  religious  grounds,  from  purchasing  from  a person  of  the  name  of 
Williajn  Sefton,  who  is  now  in  Carrickfergus  gaol. 

3 1 . At  whose  suit  is  Sefton  in  Carrickfergus  gaol  ? — By  a man  he  owed  a little  money  to. 

32.  What  arc  the  reasons  you  have  for  supposing  that  he  was  refused  on  religious 
grounds  ? — A man  told  me  this  morning,  that  he  was  present  at  Lord  Hertford’s  office, 
wlicn  Lord  Hertford’s  agent  would  not  let  M'Cormick  get  the  land  he  had  bought  from 
Sefton. 

33.  Who  is  that  man  ? — Barnard  M'Lornan. 

34.  What  reason  had  Barnard  M‘Loman  for  supposing  that  Lord  Hertford’s  agent’s 
r(‘fusal  was  connected  with  M‘Cormick’s  religion? — Because  he  had  seen  so  many  instances 
of  it  before. 

35.  In  your  oirinion,  was  M'Cormick  a solvent  tenant,  and  a person,  who,  on  the  gi-ouud 
of  solvency,  would  have  been  taken  by  a landlord  for  a tenant  ? — I believe  he  had  the 
money  to  pay. 

36.  Do  you  believe  that  it  was  his  own  money,  or  that  he  had  borrowed  it  ? — I do  not  know, 
but  I hoard  he  had  the  money  to  lay  down ; and  I can  teU  you  what  Barnard  M'Loraan 
was  at  the  office  about.  About  fourteen  years  ago  his  father  died,  and  there  was  a lease; 
the  leases  on  Lord  Hei-tford’s  estates  were  then  for  twenty-one  years  and  a life ; now  there 
is  no  lease,  unless  you  fine  down  the  land  a fourth  of  the  rent;  and  his  father  left  money  to 
fine  down  the  land.  A lease  in  trust  was  to  be  taken  out  for  the  son ; the  mother  was  to 
have  one-half  of  it  during  her  life,  and  the  sou  w-as  to  get  the  land.  The  fine  was  paid, 
and  he  never  got  a lease ; and  there  was  another  fine  paid  by  the  mother  on  the  other  half, 
and  no  one  of  them  has  got  a lease. 

37.  How  long  is  it  since  they  paid  the  fines? — Fourteen  years. 

38.  How  did  it  happen  they  did  not  get  the  leases  ? — I do  not  know.  Dean  Stanmisi 
would  not  give  the  leases  to  them. 

39.  Has  the  rent  been  raised  since? — No,  not  at  all. 

40.  Have  they  applied  for  the  leases  ? — Frequently. 

41.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  reason  given  why  they  did  not  get  the  leases? — I did 
The  reason  that  I heard  w'as,  that  there  was  a tmupike  gate  put  up  on  the  road ; that  it 
was  put  up  by  Dean  Stannus’s  order,  and  Baruard  M‘Lornan  would  not  pay  it.  They  have 
been  fr-cquently  to  law,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  his  keeping  back  the  lease. 

42.  Was  tliat  before  or  after  the  second  fine  was  paid  ? — I tliink  it  was  about  the  time 
that  the  second  fine  was  paid ; but  the  two  fines  are  paid.  One  fine  is  paid  for  the  whole 
or  the  land,  and  another  for  half;  and  neither  of  them  has  a lease. 

43.  Upon  what  townland  does  Baimard  M'Lornan  live? — TuUyrusk. 

44.  Js  he  any  relation  of  yours  ?— Yes,  he  is  a cousin. 

45.  Can  you  mention  any  other  mstances,  where  you  have  grounds  for  supposmg  that 
pel  sons  liave  been  refused  to  be  received  as  tenants  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions . — 

1 can  mention  one  ; one  that  will  satisfy  you.  Dean  Stannus  took  my  farm  from  me  about 
the  year  1828,  and  gave  it  to  a man  of  the  name  of  John  Ireland,  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  on  account  of  my  religion. 

46.  Wliat  .ye  your  grounds  for  supposing  that  it  was  for  no  other  reason  than  on  accouut 
ot  your  religion  ?— Ireland  said  so  through  the  wliole  country. 

to  TT  acres  have  you  in  that  farm? — Seventeen,  more  or  less. 

of  your  leases  under  Lord  Hertford  been  shicc  then  renewed  to  you  ‘ 

Yes,  they  have  been  all  renewed  since  then.  I had  no  lease  then;  not  till  I paw 
fine. 
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tenant  he  Lnid  have  taken  *atToSe  too‘  ^“h  I'had  M°Ltn  ve'i^'t'odelatf-^^^^ 

i-STarLTaS/^nfean^  Nowl 

51.  What  m your  opinion  was  the  value  of  the  teiiAnt-i-Jo-^t  +1,.*  f , 

given  to  Ireland  ?^I  oonld  have  got  from  another  tenant  £lf  0 fm  it  “ ™ 

52.  Did  yon  get  anything  for  it?-I  got  £4?  at  the  end  of  three  years 

53.  Were  you  refused  permission  to  sell  it  to  the  nerson  wTm  i 

£I20?-I  was  refused  peAnission  to  sell  it  at  all  ^ 

54.  Was  that  person  a Protestant  or  a Roman  Catholic  ? A Protestant 

K„“ii  “*  ‘0  Ireland  ?_ 

Yef  it  wS  '*  commenced  you  ohtained  these  leases  from  Lord  Hertford  ?— 

57.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  Ireland  paid  the  fine  to  Lord  Hertford  and  thev 
"w  thS  “ccordmgly  when  he  got  the  land?-I  rather  think  he  did  not;  hut  fdj 

58.  Did  Ireland’s  farm  adjoin  yours? Yes. 

59.  Did  Ireland  seek  to  pui-chase  it  from  vou  No  • ho  hif^  ho„o-t.+  o f 
man  they  called  Tom  IPLornan ; he  was  rrelatiofof  ^e  ® 

60.  Suppose  the  agent  and  the  tenant  shoidd  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  the  rent  have 

Sv  StkdTtXlrm^^^^  or  person  in  that  class,  called  in  to  ascertain  what  shoid  h™ 

£ s no  one  craed^  *£«’  y°"  ™‘  ““  *’'“  “gonfs  valuation ; 

thcrCM  no  one  caUed  in.  Theie  is  the  value,  and  yon  may  either  take  it,  or  go  away  and 

02  Sine  acknowledged  in  the  district  by  the  landlords  ?— Very  little  now 

ilSHHSiasass  s£ 

in  fc  ni*'’®’’  “OOS  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  rising  or  falling 

‘here  are  no  purchasers  now  for  land°s  on  Lo;i 

an?sak°of  twiL**"**  ^*‘0™  pursued  in  reference  to  the  purchase  I 

it  arises  nrincinaUv from  this  ™ ogrionltural  produce  ?_I  think 

fon^,  id  Je  ait£t;ristp£:vTo?r^^^^^^^^^^^ 

consegjmiS^^^^  s^re^SS’r^^^uir™”'" 

they  satL££S  red!*"?  “P»f ‘h»  &e  ?-They  aRow  six  and  a half  per  cent, 
properties.  ^ reduction,  the  rent  is  nearly  as  high  as  on  the  neighbouring 

ho!d  ii!i™S?of  ‘ho  farmers,  is  their  condition  in  your  neighbom-- 

and  if  I ]n,a  nnt  a+i,  . cause  ? — They  are  totally  goiiiff  to  the  bad 

the  tenants  on  the^^tateTS^f  ^ ^ ; I am  as  industrious  as  most  of 

68  Pm™  wn  * 1 ^ ^ not  live  upon  mhie. 

produce  of  the  iLd^Iow^  consider  that  arises  ?— Prom  the  bind  being  let  too  dear,  and  the 

7n'  labourers  ? — They  are  very  noor 

n.'  u£r  wh™£‘fh*f'l  f— Thoy  are  bettor. 

“o£ £ ro£tS,  ^ "■>“ 

73.  What  rate  ^ pay  for  their  cottages  ?— Notliing. 

If  these  men  haTno  co£^  receive  froin  you  ?— Five  shillings  a week,  without  diet. 
lOd.  or  L.  a dav  in  £ f cT  ‘ho>”  ?“!  o“»  g«‘  plenty 

tae  they  get  L,  ^ ’ h***  of  the  season  they  are  generally  idle,  and  in  the  spring 

there  if  a pS'fedSLv'Pd  thf  "P™  “f  “oo'otoo'o  they  get  from  loan  ftinds  ?— Tos, 
oat  assistance  from  the  loan  fund  about  me  cannot  get  m their  crop  with- 

them  oui  “hvantageons  or  otherwise  ?— Jly  impression  is,  that  it  will  break 

otmonef^f'g4“ttem  ™ or  persons  in  yom-  iioighbomhood  who  lend  them  sums 

EeUfor  ready  money?— -I  tliinTthere^^^^^  of  that  kind  on  trust,  which  they  are  obliged  to 

of  the  meal  or  other^aA^fll^v*^^  chai-ge,  or  wliat  is  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  re-salo 

“6  poor  tenants  e-n  +n  iv.  i a ‘tki'e®  men  by  the  side  of  me  ; when 

oats,  and  if  5^.  ^ L*  L Sf  ^ penny  to  buy  oats  ; they  wiU  buy  seed 

the  oats  off  the  ground  paj  7#.  (id.  at  November,  when  tliey 

• That  is  a charire  nf  flc+ 

ity  per  cent,  for  seven  months  ? — Yes ; that  is  the  way  they  got 
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See  John  Ireland's 
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/J-l.  v.vy 


iee  Dean  Stannus’ 
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/C«,  J,4y/ 
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their  seed  in.  A great  many  buy  meal  to  sell  again,  for  which  they  promise  to  give  from  4j, 
to  6s  a cwt.  more  than  the  market  price. 

8o'  What  is  the  fair  price  of  meal  in  the  market  now  ? — Between  1 Is.  and  12s. ; that  ig 
the  nricc  generally  now.  I have  known  a great  many  faimers_  that  get  money  out  of  this 
town  out  of  the  loan  fund,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  is  injmmg  them.  Suppose  they  get 
out  £10  they  have  to  give  D.v.  \d.  first ; then,  that  day  week,  they  have  to  pay  lOs.,  and  every 
week  10s. ; and  if  they  miss,  there  is  a fine  : I do  not  know  what  the  fine  is._ 

81.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  measures  of  unprovement  in  the  law  and 

nractice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  whicli  may  he  calculated  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agriciilture,  a.nd  to  improve  the  rela. 
tion  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — The  first  thing  is  that,  I think,  the  lands  are  let  a great 
deal  too  high,  and  there  is  not  any  encouragement  given  to  the  tenantry  here  on  Lord 
Hertford’s  estate.  Tliis  farm  which  I have,  and  which  I have  fined  down,  I think  I have  laid 
out  a good  deal  of  money  upon  it,  £1,200  or  £1,300  ; as  soon  as  my  lease  is  out  it  is  valued 
to  Lord  Hertford,  and  I have  to  pay  for  my  improvements.  1 would  suggest  that  at  the  cud 
of  the  term  the  tenant  should  get  some  remuneration  for  his  outlay,  if  the  fann  has  been 
improved  by  it ; suppose  I liad  a good  lease,  and  was  siue  of  my  farm,  I would  improve  it 
a good  deal  more,  if  I knew  that  when  my  term  was  out  1 should  be  ^munerated  for  any 
tMng  I had  done  ; I also  think  that  the  fining  down  the  land  on  Lord  Hertiord’s  estate  has 
been  the  means  of  maldng  the  tenants  veiy  poor.  _ 

82.  Is  it  the  custom,  in  cases  of  tenants-at-wiU,  to  contmue  them  at  the  same  rent,  or 
is  the  rent  made  to  vary  ? — The  rent  varies ; if  the  tenant  has  a farm  let  to  Iiim,  and  haa 
money  or  can  get  it,  he  must  pay  the  fine  or  the  rent  is  raised. 

83.  Is  it  the  practice  upon  that  estate  to  raise  the  rents  m that  manner  to  atenant-at- 
•^viU? — Yes,  it  is,  unless  they  can  fine  down. 

84.  Are  arrears  of  rent  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — Oertaiuly ; they  allow  two  years 
or  more  to  go  into  arrear,  and  then  an  ejectment  is  brought,  and  they  have  to  pay  the  law 
costs  for  the  ejectment  every  year. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 


Antrim,  Friday,  29th  March,  1844. 

Mr.  John  Dysart,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Near  to  Portgleuone,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

2 What  is  your  occupation  ?— I hold  a faim,  and  am  under  agent. 

3 What  is  the  district  with  whicli  you  consider  yourself  sufficiently  acquauited  to  give 
information  ?— I am  wcR  acquainted  with  the  district  four  miles  round  Portglenone. 

4 Is  it  a tillage  or  a grazing  country  ?— PrmcipaUy  tillage. 

5.  Is  it  very  populous  ?— Yes,  it  is  very  populous,  and  may  contam  from  4,000  to  5,000 

inhabitants.  . . o t.. 

6.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  .''—It  cer- 
tainly does.  , . . , . , . , , • 1 1 

7.  In  what  particulars  ?— The  piincipal  thing  is  draimng,  whjch  is  a system  which  has 

been  of  late  years  very  much  carried  out,  and  much  good  has  been  done ; the  fanners  find 
great  benefit  from  it  by  having  additional  crops.  ... 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — It  is  improving. 

9.  What  are  the  mauui-cs  chiefly  used  ?— Lime  is  the  piincipal  manure  ; there  is  what  m 

call  byi-e  or  yard  manui-e.  j-  • o a ■ 

10.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agiicuitural  schools  in  the  district  .•'—Uue  in 
Ballymena ; and  as  far  as  the  rearing  of  stock  and  cattle  goes,  it  has  had  a good  effect. 

11.  What  is  the  size  of  the  tillage  fams  in  that  district  ? — They  average  from  tentotorty 
Irish  acres. 

12.  What  are  the  usual  crops  ? — Fii’st  potatoes,  next  wheat,  and  very  often  the  uext  crop 
after  wheat  is  flax,  and  after  flax  it  has  to  be  prepared  for  potatoes  again  in  the  foUoniDg 

^ 13.  Has  the  improved  tillage  as  yet  had  any  effect  upon  the  demand  for  lahom- 

14.  Ai'e  there  any  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy  in  that  neighbourhoo 

No,  there  are  not  any  held  in  common.  . , 

15.  In  what  maimer  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  private  contract? — By  private  contra  ■, 

according  to  the  quality  of  tlie  ground.  . . 

16.  Is  it  usual  to  put  a value  upon  the  ground? — On  the  Portglenone  estate,  w 

lease  falls  out  it  is  valued  by  the  bailiffs,  and  they  put  a value  on  it ; and  it  is  goner  y 
valued  also  by  the  agent  and  the  surveyor  belonging  to  the  estate.  , . 

17.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  the  best  land,  taking  the  average  of  it? — There 

Portglenone  estate  a district  of  land  which  feE  out  of  lease  a year  or  two  ago,  wlnci 
averaged  about  22s.  the  Irish  acre,  rent  and  tithe  included.  +^0 

18.  Should  you  say  that  that  was  the  average? — ^Yes,  of  the  country  fanns  upon 
Portglenone  estate.  There  are  town  fields  set  at  something  liigher. 

19.  Of  the  land  the  average  letting  value  of  which  is  225.,.  what  should  you  say  w 
average  produce  in  wheat  ? — It  might  average  about  a ton  to  the  acre. 

20.  Of  oats  ? — Of  oats  it  may  average  about  fifteen  cwt.  , • 

21.  IVhat  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The  ren 
places  is  higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation;  but  I do  not  think  that  the  poor  law  v 
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i,  comet,  iiiasmucli  as  tho  Taliiator  Iiad  not  time,  or  did  not  take  tlio  time  nooessai-v  to  mnVo 
a competent  return  of  tiro  Talne  of  the  lands.  ’ 

22.  H«e  yon  compared  the  rent  at  aU  ivith  Mr.  Griffith's  valnatlon  2__Yes 

23,  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  that?_It  is  about  one-third  liighir  than' his  valnatioii 

24.  Hote  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  rent  nsnahy  demanded  ?-Genera]ly  *166^01  S 
aftenvanls  It  is  seldom  paid  till  four  or  fiye  months  after  it  becomes  due  ^ 

25,  Is  theie  any  system  m that  comitry  of  paying  it  by  bill  ?— No  ; always  by  cash 

dsptd  n“™  iher  = tite  teSiSlo  not 

21.  What  is  the  nsnal  mode  taken  to  recoyer  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  2 H is 
rery  rare  that  any  law  proceedings  are  taken  upon  that  estate.  I haye  not  ta™  the 
tat  ten  years  half  a dosen  ejectments  ; but  wlieneyer  any  thing  of  the  kind  0^01?  the 

»f  "Bering  rent?__ 

30,  M-e arrears  of  long  standing  held  oyer  against  the  tenant?— No;  on  the  estate 
generaUy  I do  not  know  that  there  are  twenty  tenants  who  owe  a year's  rmt 
ofSiaS?  “ I'Oteid  mnnbers  ?_There  are  many  hundreds 

SotLtr.*^''  *'”■  g»Ie?-Tes,  for  six  months;  May  and 

piopicta’'  proprietors'  or  middlemen  ?-Under  the 

M by“l°eate°^  “'■=>  I M at  will,  and 

% iffc  t ytart  and  three  Hyes. 

.fthefarmsfJttVamlXs^rin^^^^^^^ 

improvements  upon  a farm  than  when  he  is  tenant-at-will  ^ ® ” 

bear'oSZone-hMf  improyements  of  the  land,  what  proportion  does  he 

prSifZZpSds  roZrdeZ  Z T*  apyimproyement,  and  the  return  or 
pound  costs  abZt  sLy-ptnee  Z liTpereh  ^ ^ 

t.  abonZs  anZe ‘as  Zf  ZiZeU  atZ  1’®’’  ' 'I*  '’“'^‘1 

44  Mio-i,+  tin  present  moment. 

amnch  greater  extent?-! 

of  improving.  ant  it  IS  permanently  improying.  Tho  tenantry  are  getting  into  the  habit 
ffi  li  the  recognised  in  the  district  ?— It  is. 

W,'if  »y  the  land- 

laullord  does  not  oblect  to  thoZ„  ■ to  remunerate,  and  he  is  a respectable  person,  the 
41.  Does  fli7loS„,  1 “ »“t-g°teg  tenant  makmg  the  most  of  it. 

aerer  heard  of  a case.  tenant-at-will  selling  his  tenant-right  ?— No,  I 

teZdraZTe'iZiSs'oZ  Ref  ‘°i*  « not  a weU 

49.  -What  do  ™ cmiside,  7 1 *1,  w°‘ ' f f “*™y“  ““malted  beforehand, 

it  is  sometLs  of  bf  effi  to  thflan  f f “ T™  f tenant-right  ?-I 

siipposed  to  have  capital.  landlord,  masmuch  as  the  m-coming  tenant  is  generally 

®by  SrfZl  tZikfLT,fV’'f  f *.';““^"gl>t  compared  to  the  year’s  rent, 

«■  What  should Trsf  was  fl  ‘“““t-f 'till  sons  at  £g  to  £10  an  acre. 

•twge  about  23*.  or^24ZnISo  ' °f  ‘he  land  might 

63  Isf  f ?‘*h  acre  ?'-Tes. 

«SW-No“noZ  '4y  tlte  landlord  to  the  amount  to  he  paid  for  the  tenant- 

»We  there  is  nflfaf  oZhe  k A “ fahie  of  the  tenant-right  where  there  is  a lease,  and 
y ,®;  What  shonlZou  Z'f , "<=“?  Mglter  where  it  is  a good  lease. 

leased  lands  may  sell  for  SZeb^®®  t““"‘-right  of  lands  under  lease?- 

Is  thevalue  of  tlio  +n  f '^'Iierc  the  land  is  good. 

"l  ae  increase,  upon  aocomf  Zf  * ^creasing  or  diminishing?-!  thiiilc,  if  any  thing,  it  is 

, Has  therii  bZ  anfr  -f  Zp“P4’^‘‘‘W“ 

Ibere  hag  mjt.  ^ considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  distract  ? — No,  indeed. 
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58.  Is  there  any  sublotting  or  subcliyiding  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

59.  'With  reference  to  the  state  of  the  farming  population,  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
large  fanners ; is  it  improving  or  otherwise  ? — It  is  improving. 

60.  Should  you  say  that  of  the  smaller  class  ? — Yes,  I should. 

61.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  are  they  getting  better  ? — There  is  always  employment 
for  the  labourers  in  my  jmrt  of  the  country. 

62.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — They  usually  hold  their 
little  cottages  under  the  large  farmers. 

63.  By  whom  are  they  bmlt  and  repaired  ? — Principally  by  the  farmers. 

64.  What  is  their  usual  rent  ? — The  usual  rent  is  generally  paid  by  work  to  the  farmer. 
Where  a cottage  is  comfortable,  they  give  the  farmer  two  days’  work  in  a week  for  the 
house  and  garden  ; and  generally  where  it  is  not  so  comfortable,  they  give  three  days  in  a 
fortnight. 

65.  Have  they  any  land  given  them  with  the  cottage  ? — No,  merely  a garden. 

66.  Suppose  they  require  more  land? — The  farmer  generally  gives  them  groimd  for 
their  manure. 

67.  What  does  he  charge  them  for  it  ? — In  some  places  nothing ; most  commonly  nothing. 

68.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  in  what  have  they 
originated? — No,  we  have  not  had  any  in  our  neighbourhood. 

69.  What  are  generally  understood  to  bo  the  duties  of  the  agent,  what  is  he  in  general 
expected  to  do  ? — Tlie  principal  duty  is  to  collect  the  rents. 

70.  Ai-e  there  fees  on  enforcing  rent? — Not  on  the  estate  I have  alluded  to ; the  land- 
lord pays  the  fees. 

71.  Generally  through  the  country,  are  the  fees  on  driving  or  distraining  heavy?— It  is 
common  that  the  bailiff  charges  Is.  if  they  get  twelve  months  in  arrear  for  rent. 

72.  Are  there  any  fees  on  granting  leases  ? — The  leases  are  principally  filed  up  by  the 
agent,  and  the  improving  tenants  arc  charged  nothing  but  the  stamp. 

73.  Is  the  agent  generally  allowed  to  settle  that  himself? — ^Yes,  he  is ; that  is  a private 
transaction  of  his  own. 

74.  Does  he  charge  more  to  the  tenant  who  does  not  improve  ? — He  generally  charges 
from  10s.  6</.  to  20^.,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  lease.  There  is  a usual  charge  of 
10^.  6d.  or  205. 

75.  Have  there  been  any  undue  fees  on  granting  leases  ? — No  ; I never  heard  of  any. 

76.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — May  and  November. 

77.  How  soon  after  rent  is  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — It  is  demanded  three  months 
after  it  is  due  ; but  it  is  never  insisted  upon  till  four’  or  five  months  afterwards. 

78.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — The  first  rent 
that  the  tenant  pays  after  he  has  paid  the  poor  rate,  he  gets  it  allowed. 

79.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  it  not  being  allowed  in  every  case? — No,  not  one. 

80.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice, 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  wliich  may  he  calculated  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  tlie  soil,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — No,  I have  not.  The  only  suggestion  I could  make  is  with 
respect  to  the  Bann  being  made  navigable,  to  give  greater  facility  to  tenants  sending  then.' 
corn  to  market.  At  present  we  have  to  pay  about  Is.  Zd.  for  carriage  from  Portglenone  to 
Belfast,  a distance  of  twenty-six  miles,  and  if  the  Bann  was  made  navigable,  we  should 
have  to  pay  about  6rf. 

81.  Have  there  been  any  proposals  for  making  it  navigable  ? — There  have. 

82.  Would  the  maldng  of  that  navigable  also  bring  Lough  Neagh  something  near  the 
summer  level  ? — It  is  supposed  that  it  would ; if  locks  were  put  on,  it  would  not. 

83.  Would  the  bringing  Lough  Neagh  to  the  summer  level  he,  in  your  opinion,  a matter 
of  great  improvement  ?— Yes,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  whole  line 
of  country. 

84.  In  your  neighhom-hood  they  suffer  from  the  ovei-flowing  of  Lough  Neagh  ? — Yes,  in 
the  winter  season. 

85.  Can  you  tell  to  what  extent  they  suffer? — No,  I cannot;  hut  they  suffer  consider- 
ably from  the  lough.  At  Portglenone  there  may  he  six  or  seven  hundred  acres  that  are 
overflowed. 

86.  those  acres,  generally  speaking,  capable  of  being  made  good  land,  if  not  subject 
to  flooding  ? — Yes,  good  meadow  and  good  arable  land. 

87.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  other  side  of  the  lough  ? Yes,  I am,  with  both  sides. 

88.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  south-west  and  west  sides  of  the  lough,  can  you  state 
whether  considerable  tracts  of  land  are  overflowed  ? — Yes,  on  both  sides ; and  last  season 
tliey  lost  a good  deal  of  them  crops.  Their  potatoes  rotted  in  the  ground,  in  consequence 
of  the  water  lying  on  the  ground.  They  commenced  their  labour  too  early,  and  the  coin 
rotted  in  the  ground  as  well  as  the  potatoes.  I have  that  only  by  report,  hut  I believe  it 
to  be  correct  and  true. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Toung,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ?— The  parish  of  AghagaUon,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Mas- 
sereene,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ?_I  am  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  parish. 
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vaTgtt  ■"  - ott™?_Ye,,  I think  it  in 

5.  Is  it  getting  better?-!  shonid  think  they  are  improving. 

6.  Do  you  hold  auy  land  m yom-  own  hand  ? A'o  ^ ” 

7.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  miri • /• 

in  one  part  of  the  paiish  tliey  are  very  small  in  nnntl  crops.— Different  sizes; 

va.7  from  one  acre  to  fifty  or  ^ 00  I sWd  Si,^"  ^er.  They 

»?-There  is  the 

you  get  a lease,  which  makes  the  i7ri„we  ° “o'-® 

Tl“w„SngCS^^^^  -‘will,  by  the  acre  ?- 

10.  Is  that  on  the  land  that  has  not  been  lined  down  ?-Yes 

orlbet^^ylstm^ftaSS^tw 

ate  not.  Those  who  have  money  and  are  2le  7*70 T 77  ?T  “1  -"i  -ome 

those  who  have  net  money,  bnt  7re  obliged  to  borrow,  are  LmToff 

Ge'nt%  Ser  7eSSetor‘’“  » ™cler  middlemen  in  that  district?- 

14.  Is  that  Lord  Hertford's  estate  ^ Yes 

tlii^hie  a7etteSasY  -nd  partly  nnder  lease.  I shonid 

- ‘ewant  expresses  his 

of  then  farms  ?-ir„nU  S i“P™vement 

jomtiy?— By  the  tenants.  Latterly  ftere^s^te'e^soM  ‘®naa‘.  or 

aad ‘0  whom  is  the 

^ 24  t/;+  \acom7|7l!7tnrS “ --Y  ^ 

a ?«eZ7ork77™X"-  --^-Yoa..with  some  e.yoepti„„s. 

.ohettlrCa.m ; he  died  ahont  liye  or ^7  ™ ““  -“optmn-that  was  to  a man  eaUed  & 

hA  mtirlc  „ WW-.1] 


n 1 UTt  n ^ exceptions ! 

.XX^pj;XXolrfXhStT;, 

eiecutors  administered  to  the  vyfll  and*  md?  7 P““'  P"'**'  “f  *Lo 

uaainto  effect  t the  X intXTt,d  iT"‘l  '“'>7 ‘ho  wishes  of  the  deceased 

“^sS‘«Spl:s^n.*•'“ 

‘e  gels  it  farmed.  ‘’“®®  1 “ ”>  s-pposed  to  be  in  his  own  name ; 

28'  Wtoe*  *"  o™?  “ ‘‘  ?-Deriymore. 

of  the  property  7Ta^tofsod  *7"  ®JP“''i‘*  ™”'’“  ''--®ase;  that  was  one  part 

‘lough  hit  had  been  X^arfaJ^T  I “°n7'  Derryola,  Ld 

ojooled  from  the  propertl  airi  ™nll  f ,7'“"'®  able  to  nnderstand,  I know  they  were 
,29.  How  conldXTii  S'f  7p°®®  »f  “ aca»‘-‘H->g  to  bis  wishes.  ^ 

‘lore  «s  a joint  lease  m reo-ard  to  that  t*  P‘'°Pi  i*'®''®  w-®  -«  pa™on  to  interfere ; 
»re  ejected  for  non-payme7of  re,rt  7l  “.7®  P™perty  in  tho  lease,  and  they 
99.  Vm  that  lone  1 **  ’ r*7'  *’“*  was  ejected  too.  ^ 

91.  How  long  S tit  f ®®-‘®  »f  M'Ca"“  ^'-Shortly  after. 

In  the  c£e  of  7 landt  of  d"  ‘'“'®®  L-ars. 

*ol  the  eaecutor  pied  „ soU^'T”™’  7 '*  t®  ‘I-®  <>®®®ased  man 

7 of  the  deceased  nL  offmed  IoXT  *'‘®  «““'*-w>P  «f  ‘H-  iecaased  man.  and  the 
3?H  * t “'’“w®'!'  ” " * P''°P®‘‘7  -"'9  'Hspose  of  it,  and  that 

®'ioP™“®™‘Xoiy™to’T  i “9™  Itnowledgo?— The 

, .«■  I mean  with  referitto  V ? i “ ®°P7  *>‘®  wHl- 

lave  questioned  the  executor  ind®i  ‘1“  Part  of  the  agent  to  allow  it  to  be  sold  ?— 
99.  You  have  heard  tliis  fro  7 tol  ® f ”?  ‘‘'‘agreement  ahont  the  thing. 

Jto  i 7on  hearel  of  ait  ®®“‘°'  '7  and  many  others. 

P'ohbiled  by  the  landlord  SiXn“®  *''®  f,‘®  ‘onaat-rtgLl  has  been 

91  Have  yon  known  of  s77  to  f * J ‘'®''®  '™“wn  of  any  other. 

“a  good-win,  or  tenaXht  r®®  ’7  i'  *®  ‘““‘““'■'I  Las  interred  with  the  sale 
enant-nght,  of  any  farm?-rhaye  known  of  a case  in  which  he  has 

4 B 
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not  observed  the  rule  upon  the  estate  which  has  been  generally  acted  up  to ; that  if  a fam 
or  Dortion  of  land  be  sold,  the  adjoining  tenant  gets  the  preference.  There  was  a case 
occun-ed  last  year,  in  wliich  a woman  sold  a farm  of  land  in  Agherdmmglass ; it  was 
adioiniuff  one  of  my  own  parishioners.  He  having  heard  that  the  fann  was  to  be  sold,  applied 
at  the  office  to  get  it ; at  first  he  got  some  little  encouragement  that  he  would  get,  if  not 
the  whole,  at  least  a part  of  it;  but  eventually  he  got  none  at  all. 

38.  Who  got  it?— A man  that  did  not  live  on  the  estate,  and  had  no  property  on  the 
estate,  and  lived  in  a different  county. 

39.  What  was  the  reason,  as  it  was  supposed,  why  your  pansluoner  did  not  get  rt  ?— The 

reason  assigned  for  it  was,  that  this  man  liad  been  called  a Presbyterian — he  became  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  rector  of  the 
parish  interfered  in  liis  behalf,  and  got  the  farm.  _ 

40.  Do  I understand  that  what  you  call  the  rule  of  tlie  estate,  giving  a faim  to  an 
adjoining  farmer,  is  rigidly  adhered  to  in  almost  every  instance? — ^Yes,  it  is,  if  they  apply 

Is  it  a inle  which  has  ever  been  communicated  to  the  tenants  as  a rale  of  the  estate?— 
It  has  been  acted  upon.  „ , , . , ^ ^ o 

42.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  you  alluded  to  just  now,  that  got  the  farm  ?— Elhott. 
Wilham  O’Hara  was  refused  it.  Widow  Cairns  sold  it  to  Elliott. 

■ 43  Have  you  heai-d  of  any  recent  cases  of  service  of  ejectment,  in  which  the  rent  that 
had  been  demanded  had  been  paid  up  ?— Yes,  there  is  a case  of  that  hind.  There  is  a school 
on  the  townland  of  Derrymore,  surrounded  by  a weU  populated  countiy : two  or  thiee 
teachers  have  been  appointed;  but  owing  to  tlie  poverty  of  the  place,  they  do  not  get 
sufficient  remuneration  for  a respectable  teacher.  The  present  teacher  was  appointed  a few 
months  since  ; he  apphed  to  me  to  get  the  school  put  under  connexion  with  the  National 
Board  ; I attended  to  his  application,  and  the  result  was,  that  when  the  fimds  would  allow, 
they  consented  to  give  us  the  grant  of  a salary  to  the  teacher.  Some  persons  not  friendly 
to  the  national  system  of  education  heard  of  this  and  inteifered,  and  demanded  possession 
of  the  school-house  from  the  teacher;  he  refused,  and  I understand  they  apphed  again  to 
the  agent  and  in  a short  time  the  baihff  called  upon  the  teacher  and  demanded  possession 
again : it  was  refused,  and  tliis  week  an  ejectment  process  was  served  upon  him. 

*44.  Had  the  school  ever  been  under  any  other  board  or  society  ?— It  was  in  conneidon 
with  the  Lancasterian  system  in  Kildare-street.  , , . , , 

45.  By  whom  was  it  built  ?— By  private  subscriptions,  and  I tbink  there  was  a grant  got 

from  the  ICildaro-street  society.  , „ . i i.  • x j v 

46.  By  whom  was  the  last  teacher  appomted  ?— Not  by  me ; he  was  appomted  by  Mr. 
Shillington,  a Methodist  preacher  we  call  Mm,  and  farmer. 

47  Is  he  a trustee  of  the  school  ? — He  assumes  that  title. 

4s!  How  long  has  the  school  been  there  ?— Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  I should  think. 

49.  Was  it  contrary  to  this  man’s  wish  it  was  put  under  the  National  Board?— Yes. 

50.  Has  any  rent,  to  your  knowledge,  been  paid  for  that  school  dming  that  penod?— 

None  whatever,  as  far  as  I know.  i-  i .r 

51.  Had  you  been  m connexion  with  that  school  before;  until  you  apphed  to  tke 
National  Board,  had  you  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  management  ?— NotMng  whatever, 
either  before  or  since.  I wished  to  make  the  school  as  useful  as  possible. 

52.  Who  paid  the  master’s  salary  previous  to  tliat  ? — The  parents  of  the  children. 

53.  Have  there  been  any  grants  from  any  other  board  during  the  last  few  years  ?— I 

cannot  say  positively  ; I should  think  there  was.  . 

54.  Can  you  state  whether  that  grant  continued  up  to  the  time  of  your  applying  to  the 
National  Board  ?— It  did  not ; there  was  no  grant  for  a number  of  years  back. 

65.  Mr.  SMhington  having  appointed  the  schoolmaster  or  superintendent  of  the  school, 
how  came  it  that  you  a])i)lied  to  the  board  ? — The  teacher  applied  to  me ; and  Mr.  bhil- 
iingtoa  did  not  live  near  the  school-house.  _ t,  * 

56.  Was  there  any  considerable  number  of  those  who  had  subscribed  to  the  masteis 
salaiy,  or  the  building  of  the  house,  that  objected  to  the  school  being  put  under  the  hationa 
Board  ? — None  that  I know  of,  except  Mr.  Shillington. 

57.  Is  this  on  Lord  Hertford’s  estate? — Yes.  . |.„ 

58.  Is  the  ejectment  that  has  been  served  at  the  suit  of  Lord  Hertford  ? — It  is.  L 

loitness  praduced  the  same."]  . , , 

59.  Was  there  a notice  to  quit  served  upon  the  schoolmaster  or  any  parties  connec 

with  tMs  school  previous  to  this  ejectment  ? — There  was  no  notice  sei-ved  upon  the  sc  oo - 
master — he  has  not  been  in  six  months  ; I suppose  there  have  been  upon  some  oi  the  o 
parties.  _ , ,1 

60.  Do  you  know  whether  the  person  upon  whose  farm  the  school  is  supposed  to  s 

has  paid  up  the  rent  ? — I do  not  know  ; I liave  heard  one  has  not ; one  of  the  defen  > 
Peter  O’Hara,  said  he  had.  _ . . . 

61.  Wliat  is  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  taking  them  as  a body;  is  theh 

ting  better  or  worse  ? — I should  tMnk  they  are  getting  better  ; they  are  a very  ludus  i 
class  of  people.  . +l,prei8 

62.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  is  tbciv  condition  improving  ? — I do  not  thiuJi  ^ , 

any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  lahom-ers,  many  of  them  this  year  ^],e 

63.  In  what  manner  arc  the  children  of  labourers  and  small  farmers  provided  loi 
death  of  their  parents  ? — If  the  parent  has  land,  he  generally  leaves  a portion  to  on  , 
another  to  anoAer. 
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65.  iJoes  iie  value  the  farm  high  or  low  lu  placing  that  sum  upon  it  9_Land  in  that 
part  of  the  country  is  valued  pretty  high.  pu  i it . i^ana  in  that 

faimers^'^^^  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  theii-  cottages  ?— From  the 

6T.  By  whom  ”-e  they  bmlt  and  repaired  ?^By  the  farmers  generaUy. 

Sorfon,  and  rood 

■ S’  ?— Sometimes  m money,  sometimes  in  work 

10.  mat  shonid  yon  say  was  the  rate  of  wages  for  lahonrers  in  that  district  ?^6ne 

slnJhiig  a day ; and  8d.  when  they  provide  them  with  food.  ^ 

11.  Have  they  any  land  more  than  the  rood  they  get  with  their  cottage  ?— Sometimes 
they  get  a rood,  and  sometimes  half  an  acre ; sometimes  more,  and  somethnes  tas 

72  If  they  require  more  land  for  then-  potatoes,  how  do  they  proom-e  it  ?— They  pay  so 
ma*  for  it  by  the  acre,  and  that  is  generally  what  the  farmer  paVs-ahont  £l  an  ae?f 
know  of"**  ****'**  '’****"  ogtarian  outrages  in  the  district  None  whatever,  that  I 

74.  Can  you  suggest  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice,  in  resnect 
to  the  occupation  of  land  m Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens 
faltag  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  wliich,  having  due  regard  to 
lights  of  property,  inay  be  calculated  to  encoui-ago  the  cultivation  of  tile  soil,  to  extend  a 
tetter  system  of  agncidturo,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant 
bo,  I cannot  at  present ; I am  not  pn-epared  to  answer  that 

Te?a  grfat  qur«y.“** *“■"  ?~ 

77.  Would  it  Ire  a source  of  great  piihHc  advantage  if  Lough  Neagh  was  kept  at  its 
summer  level  ?-res,  a very  great  advantage  to  that  plrt  of  the  country  ^ 

78  Is  the  lough  mjui-ious  as  preventihg  the  improvement  of  land,  or  iooding  valuable 

fcloVk“wokd“^^^^^^^  Imidi 

[ T^e  witness  witkdrew.~\ 

The  Reverend  Daniel  Curoc,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Eandalstown. 

iiin  ""  am  parish  priest  of  Drummaul  union,  in  the  county  of 

ilv'S  ££thSS  SiJ"  — W -1 

wins  im^emeh  ®jjy  emmvf ‘*’‘T  "Bich  you'  are  acquainted  ?— It 

«t  district  almost  exetasS  ,1°^  f “4  ’“If  complies  an  extent 
auti  an  agricultural  noniilntioT.  'h  fourteen  by  ten  Insli  miles — presenting  agriculture 
tategorically  answerml  the  nue”?'*'’’'  “ aspects.  Hence  arises  my  difficulty  in 

Bosegal,  vL^rTeLtirlr’  “ .rP**”'''’  Marquess^  of 

piietor,  held  generallv  bv  o ’ “ud  ONoill.  'In  the  lands  of  the  first  pro- 

stste,  and  the*dwoUina  1101180^'*'™*  “ porpotmty,  agriculture  is  in  a highly  improved 
• of  farms  ih  «s  1 T f “f  { comfortahle  Farms  large,  rdatively  to  the 

proprietor.  Permanent  imi’wo  * !?W  m consideration  of  largo  fines  paid  to  the 

.isilicious  and  beneficial  min^r  “f*  ““®* 

Tile  large  site  of  farms  remnvo.’  ■ 4 Biottmg  occasionaUy  takes  place  at  liigli  rack-rents, 
oomtortable  circumstances  *“  ““'““BBate.  To  tenants  placed  in  such 

»Ms.  This  estate  d^onstmtes  fl  T *>>»“  difficulties  or  embarrass- 

jou  to  another  estate  thTt  ofl  „ ‘d  T advantages  of  fi.-dty  of  tenm-e.  I proceed 

fas  furnished  every  Mi*vfo,-,te  ^ lempletown.  A new  intersecting  lino  of  public  road 
fees  and  good  fences  have  . 'Piovement  on  the  lands  of  this  proju-ietor.  New  straight 
progress.  Here  the  farirare  , drainage  is  in 

'dates,  hi  the  county  of Tntrin  eckonod  large,  comparatively  with  those  on  other  noi-thern 
'teps  are  raised,  and  .artlfici-ri  ^‘“‘teularly.  Ploughs  arc  employed  in  cnltivatlou ; grain 
‘■■"P-ivalks  on  large  ® considerable  e.xtent ; there  are  well  arranged 

>»  Mage  .1,8  a,-.?.®  mountain  farms.  Next,  as  to  rent.  Whilst  recent  improvements 
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i till  •‘^'Vge  mountain 

Ullage  and  dwolTino-  i,...,,,,  ■"  - xl-im,.  itmiBu  rucom  jiuprovcmonts 

“®‘y,  much  in  advmce  3 “ this  estate  deservedly  claim  for  it  a first  place  in  the 
many  othera,^  yet  the  high  amount  of  acreable  rent,  and 
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mh  March,  1844.  the  want  of  tenure,  (few  if  any  leaser  being  given,)  coiiiiteract  the  advantages  to  the  tenant 

of  the  ameliorations  already  stated.  On  these  two  points,  rent  and  tenure,  will  the  whole 

10©.  question  of  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  turn.  All  the  other  heads  of  inquiry 

Rev.  Daiiid  Curoe.  immediate  or  indirect  results  of  these  two  points.  The  property  under  con- 

sideration palpably  illustrates  these  two  ]joints  in  their  practical  bearing  on  the  tenant, 
The  permanent  improvements  have  been,  I beheve,  principally  effected  by  the  proprietor. 
Notwithstanding,  two  farms  were  some  time  since  deserted  by  their  occupants — farms, 
■viewed  from  the  road,  -vvoll  supphed  with  dwelling-houses  and  farm  yards.  Here  is  an 
especial  case,  wliich  I had  from  the  gentleman  huuself.  Alexander  Steen,  Clady,  Antrim, 
has  thorough-drained  and  expended  on  a farm  in  this  estate  £500,  yet  has  noticed  Lord 
Templetown  tliat  he,  Alexander  Steen,  wUl  no  longer  hold  that  iarm,  ha-vdng  lost  in  one 
year  £150  by  it.  In  other  words,  the  rent  bears  an  exorbitant  ratio  to  the  value  of  the 
produce  wliich  the  farm  under  all  the  advantages  of  tillage  ■was  capable  of  gmng.  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Dcanston,  was  some  days  since  on  that  farm,  and  recommended  thorough- 
drainage,  though  the  farm  had  been  already  drained  five  feet  deep,  and  the  drams  were 
twelve  feet  asunder. 

9.  From  that  recommendation  of  ilr.  Smith’s,  one  would  suppose  that  the  money  had 
not  been  judiciously  laid  out  on  the  farm? — He  only  recommended  one  particular  improve- 
ment whicb  bad  been  already  effected  to  the  most  desirable  extent.  The  faims  are 
generally  large,  and  from  the  above  fact  we  are  justified  to  conclude,  that  the  occupiers 
on  tills  property,  of  such  farms,  cannot  be  in  a comfortable  condition,  and  that  labom-ers 
share  largely  in  the  circumstances  of  their  employers.  This  is  a thing  wliich  I know  by 
the  state  of  the  population,  by  their  having  or  not  having  means  of  coming  to  my  place  of 
worship,  and  from  my  communication  with  them.  The  condition  of  this  latter  class  is 
generally  regulated  by  the  employment  being  continuous  or  casual,  and  by  the  rate  of 
provisions.  When  pro-v^ioiis  are  moderate  in  price,  and  employment  constant,  the  labourer 
can  generally  meet  the  demand  on  his  earnings.  When  provisions  rate  high,  his  lot  in  tliis 
couiitiy  is  miserable,  even  when  he  finds  regular  employment.  The  price  of  provisions 
uniformly  and  on  all  estates  -n’liich  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  determines  the 
condition,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  labourer  with 'a  family.  Labourers  on  tins  and  the  other 
three  estates  hold  their  cottages  under  farmers,  who  obtain  payment  generally  in  work  at 
seasons  most  advantageous  to  farmers.  Tlie  con-acre  does  not  obtain  on  this  or  any  other 
of  the  three  estates.  Farmers  consider  manm-e  supphed  by  the  labourer  for  giuwiiig 
potatoes  so  valuable  for  the  ensuing  crop,  as  to  be  sufficient  compensation  for  ground  thus 
given  to  enable  the  labourer  to  grow  potatoes.  Tenants,  I am  informed,  are  not  permitted 
to  sell  their  tenant-right  or  good-will.  Consohdation  lias  been  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
and  occasionally  accompanied  by  e.xpressious  of  discontent.  I have  heard  that  allovrance 
was  not  made  to  small  farmers  ; this,  however,  I do  not  affirm.  Neither  subletting  nor 
subdivision  takes  place  on  this  estate.  The  agent  is  resident ; the  landlord  generally 
absentee.  With  respect  to  charges  on  land,  I am  not  competent  to  afford  information.  It 
occurs  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  a thing  which  1 might  introduce,  namely,  that  the 
tenant  would  be  a gainer  by  paying  directly  into  the  landlord’s  office  the  various  habilitiM 
imposed  on  land,  county  cess,  rent-charge,  (all  leases  previous  to  August,  1832,  stiU  pay 
this,  it  is  now  connected  with  the  rent,)  poor  rate,  agent’s  fees,  and  court-leet.  These 
imposts,  as  I will  show  subsequently,  occasionally  subject  the  embarrassed  tenant  to  law 
expenses.  I now  come  to  Lord  Massercene’s  estate,  the  estate  in  which  we  are  at  present. 
Large  districts  of  this  estate  arc  hold  in  perpetuity,  at  a nominal  or  extremely  low  annual 
rent,  presentmg  in  the  comforts  of  that  class,  thus  holding,  all  the  advantages  acciming  to 
fanners  from  fixity  of  tenure, — outlay  of  capital,  in  the  most  judicious  form  and  under  the 
best  system.  The  observations  wliich  I have  already  made,  relative  to  the  condition  of 
farmers  on  the  Donegal  estate,  aro  strictly  applicable  and  true  in  reference  to  this  class  of 
fanners  on  Lord  Massereene’s  estate.  • 

10.  That  they  ai-e  improving? — Yes.  A_  portion  of  tliis  estate,  however,  claims  the 

consideration  of  the  commissioners,  having  been  some  yoni's  since  leased  or  let  for  deter- 
minate periods.  This  portion  is  denominated  the  eight  townlands  of  Connor.  I have  only 
one  parishioner  residing  under  the  proprietor  in  said  townlands.  I have  few  of  any  class 
attached  to  ray  ministry  on  said  townlands,  and  consequently  have  not  satisfactory  data  to 
guide  me  in  affording  information  on  the  different  heads  of  inquiry.  I feel,  how'ever,  much 
pleasure  in  stating  that  the  late  Lord  Ferrard  uniformly  maintained  the  reputation  of  a good, 
humane  landlord,  as  evinced  in  the  leasing  of  the  said  Connor  lands.  This  impression  has 
always  been  on  my  mind ; nor  does  anything,  fact,  or  occurrence,  this  moment  present 
itself  to  me  to  weaken  that  impression,  llents  are  obtained  readily,  and  without  harassing 
tenants  by  legal  processes,  as  far  as  I can  notice  in  the  office  in  this  to'wn.  I heard  the 
agent,  Mr.  Skelton,  resident  in  Antrim  town,  state,  on  the  fonnation  of  the  Antrim  poor 
law  union,  that  rents  charged  for  the  said  Connor  lands  agreed  in  amount  ■with  the  govem- 
ment  valuation ; he  said  that  not  officially,  but  I just  heard  him  use  tliat  expression.  I a™ 
satisfied  that  the  present  proprietor.  Viscount  Massereene,  will  follow  the  footsteps  of  his 
fatlier.  Lord  Forrard.  I am  even  disposed  to  predict  he  wiU  hnprove  on  the  good  example 
before  him.  He  has  gone  through  the  tenantry  when  he  came  to  the  estate,  and  purposes 
residing  here  permanently.  . 

1 1 . Do  the  tenants  who  hold  in  perpetuity  occupy  for  the  most  part  their  own  lands . 
Yes,  many  of  them  do.  There  is  an  apprehension  that  tliey  may  be  troublesome  ’ 
worthless  tenants,  mere  drones  to  society.  I think  that  "the  perpetuity  of  a prope^ 
whether  large  or  small,  ■will  eventually,  in  the  coui-se  of  time,  always  seciuo  a go 
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solvent  tenant.  If  a wortlilees  tenant  ])i*ocures  the  nronertv  i • 

jerty,  aiitl  the  person  who  adranoes  the  money  mill  get\he 
Jo  the  principal  estate  which  I have  considered.  Viscount  O'Seill’s  «fat  As^th”  R 
Cathohcs,  who  constitute  a large  proportion  of  the  population  on  ^ ®oman 

iiumerons  members  of  my  charge  in  the  rnral  districts ^the  estate,  are  the 

aiiiformly  engaged  my  anxious  attention.  Pii-st,  Agriculture  in  tWs  pro* 
reiy  slowly,  if  incipient  attempts  at  dralnao-e  on  the  part  of  t few  f Property  has  advanced 
„„7limneically  s4ar  to  thatlft  is  .an  illnlSon.)  Srve  *^1^0^.'’“  " 
ilspartment.  Tins  remark  equally  applies  to  the  rotation  of  crops  which^S®  t?™®  ™ 
of  a very  few  plots  of  turnips,  continue  nearly  the  same  as  in  foimer  tSS  The'™e  of 
lime  M a manure  is  in  more  requisition.  The  diminished  stock  of  black  Stic  am  T.l 
poor  farmer  class,  proportionally  diminishes  the  quantity  of  .aniiL  n^mmre  T 
jocieties.  according  to  them  present  organisation,  have  no  iisefnl  tendewv™  ^ 
condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  farmers,  since  the  SSfon  S micl,  L f 
fc  generality  of  farmers  from  entering  hit  J the  lists  of  SpSon  and  , 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  atfcoinmeiit  of  a prize,  the  nremimn  thus  oM?'"  T* 

• compensate  for  loss  of  time,  and  other  exi^enses  incurred^  Thp^r*  ann  , would  not 

ooimetion  are  adapted  to  gentlemen  CmX  WereX 
coadilioiis  of  competition  rendered  more  accessible  to  fanners— wore  each  towiflonrU 
estate  ctfed  on  to  contnbute  some  animals  to  the  cattle  stow,  Tte  the 
owner  of  tho  property  some  good  might  result  from  such  ediibitions  “tore  afe  ^o 
agnonltnild  schools  on  tbs  estate.  The  farms  on  this  estate  are  generaliy  of  smbl  Zc? 
uons,  raiying  from  eight  to  twenty,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  Iidlh  ace?  rhffZ,  ■ 
being,  I conceive,  more  general  than  the  latter.  Gram  crops  are  the  ZhciZl  former  size 
forced  or  mtifickl  grass  to  a considerable  e.xtent  is  cnltivated,  more  aH  SticrofZb  to 
pay  rents,  than  a pabulum  for  house-feediii£r  r * ‘I-" ot  sale  to 

to  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  it  follows  that  lohouro  ^ “g  ohservations  relative 
the  Jabenr  of  such  persons  Sight  be  l4  mZrSfto  oc™Z-?  T "n*  ”r 
dances  in  point  of  ient  and  tfiiure  TZSZthto  a favom-able  emenm- 

principle,  insefnl  tenant;  and  I conceZTncUorfZreZZe^!  3 ^ asageneral 
insolvent  tenants  than  any  mniojance  ^33  em,eZ?cf ZZiZim  Z bZ? 
or  religious  grounds.  THrdly,  Rent.  Rent  islaid  ti  to  ? pobtical 

the  surveyor  attached  to  the  estate,  who  is  presumed  to  carry  ouAhZT 
Average  rent  of  light  larrd.  haybrg  occasZauTZcrd  ZrtZ  Zfe 

acre;  snpertor  land,  wheat  bearing,  30s.  or  32i  per  Irish  IJ™ 

laud  attached  to  same.  I have  selected  a townlond  of  1 r’  ^®™’g  Z®  waste  or  bad 

torbble.  Sent  is  demanded  six  mouths  after  it*°”Z  are  most  iincom- 

on  the  part  of  the  SSord  oZ  ZnZ'toS  Z *6  allewance 

instibfions  frequently  make  every  exertimi  to  ehtoin  . ™ '’““g®  ®f  Ran  fund 

This  is  always  1 forlorn  hoZ.  feZeZw  »"■  order  to  pay  rent. 

Charging  whatever  they  can  squeeze  out  nf  fhnl,  exactions  of  interest, 

from  defaulting  tenante  k the  Et  S f W . recovering  rent 

so  bad  hr  quabty,  and  deficient  in  auantifv  • Itau'est  season.  This  is  sometimes 

landlord  in  bringing  it  to  market  ’to  Zt'  .1  ®®'Pe>'S®®  incniTed  by  the 

produce.  ArreaZof  wTtamuL  Jl  tom  ‘'‘® .‘®””?  “ P®™ittod  to  take  aU  the 

Jiarticulargale.  I have  alwavs  obsc-vto  tl  Z ‘®o‘®®rst  the  tenant.  Receipts  are  for  a 
Jspends  the  entirZbtoXtwoen  U f T “r®d  Poibs. 

supplied  on  the  lempletowiiZtate  tZ  tto  hZ'*™*"*  ’ Z’®  P™™'!  by  mi  bstance 

contiime  the  payment  of  Zfdku.  o 1'  improvements  will  not  enable  a tenant  to 
greater  portion  rf  this  county  k aZSted  to  toe  ° PV®*icu.g  power  of  the  soil.  The 
srop.  The  reasonableness  of  too  ' * ? ! g™"'>"g  “f  ®»*s.  as  a gram  rent-paying 

the  average  quantity  produced  bv  an  ' h ®®®®Z*i  tested  by  ascei-taiihng 

and  an  e.ltensive  ZSer  „?  Z Z "T  * 3 mteBigent  fanner? 

rather  high,  aver.Z  ra„tHv  I Z ' 'Z.®™''®''®  «ft®®n  ®wt.  per  Irish  .acre  a fair, 
n"ehangeablearea,Zl\otlZvtimZV'Z™  ‘ twenty-acre  farm,  which,  in  point  of 
?'  pasture.  The  Iiito  pnblie  roiu  ?1  *°  ® ‘ ®'-''‘®®“  a®®®®  ®OPvertiWo  to  tillage 

- Vrin,  the°X  5®”Z-  ‘k®  I®!*  ”.f  ®g®®ss  from  aSd 


ingress  to  form,  the°spLe  a‘®“‘',?-  ‘’'®  f®®*  ®gr'®®s  fr®m  aSd 

fr’equeiitly,  I do  not  sfw  imV  ? 1*3  fences,  by  dwelling  and  farm-houses,  yard  &c 

ktion,  peimaneiitly  .alienated  froiiZieldb3  '*  ®"  ®-toremely  moderate  calcn- 

Ma.  per  Irish  acre,  and  add  Z Wto  T I ®P®“®*  «f. produce.  If  we  take  the  rent  at 
the  tithe  or  rent-ebargo  somtototsZ  n ''  to  ‘'r®  ®®mrty  ®®sses, 

"'“ral,  poor  rates.  a|etos“frZl.,Z 3 ““  »tomiiinnl  parish.)  rectorial  .and 

"*n«nits;  and  IfaZsatsZ^rlrSZ  Z“;Z 


29iA  March,  1844. 
Bev.  Daniel  Curoe. 
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Rev.  Daniel  Curoe. 


EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

f.  a A.  • ■ Cr. 

Rent  of  acre  producing  15  cwt.,  oats,  . 

Rent-charge, 

County  cess, 

Agent’s  fees,  ..... 
Poor  rates  (presumed), 

One-fifth,  or  6^.  added,  20  acres  being 
the  area,  leaving  for  produce  1 6, 
Ploughing  and  harrowing,  . 

Seed,  2^  cwt.,  at  7^ 

Weeding,  ...... 

Reaping,  


£ s.  d. 

1 10  0 

0 2 0 

0 3 6 

0 1 6 

0 1 0 


0 17 
0 4 
0 8 


£4  18  6 
4 15  0 


£0  3 6 


The  value  of  the  straw  covers  the  expense  of  bringing  into  stack-yard,  threshing,  and  bringbg  to 
market. 

I have  conversed  with  an  intelligent  extensive  farmer  in  KUlead  parish,  proverbiaUy  a 
model  as  the  best  district  in  the  county  for  farming  on  the  best  plan,  and  I have  been 
assured  by  him  that  this  year  tliat  district  did  not  yield  oats  worth  £4  per  Irish  acre,  and 
that  Mr.  Goddard,  a gentleman  farmer,  reckoned  Ms  crop  of  oats  worth  £3  IO5.  only,  per 
Irish  acre.  ^ . , , r 

12.  Was  not  this  year  a veiy  tmfavonrable  one  ?— It  was  not  favourable  ; I presume  the 
wheat  crop  was  not,  considering  aU  things,  a bad  crop.  This  gentleman  told  me,  that 
although  this  was  a district  exhibiting  neat  houses,  it  was  a district  in  very  great  distress, 
with  very  few  exceptions. 

13.  What  should  you  say  the  average  produce  of  wheat  was  where  the  ground  was 
capable  of  it  ?— A statute  acre  will  give  a ton  of  wheat.  I liave  here  to  remai-k  upon  fte 
above  calculation,  that  a farmer  has  3s.  Qd.  less  for  laboui’.  Here  I take  again  an  hist 
acre  of  potatoes  ; we  have  ascertained  the  actual  rent,  considering  all  chai-ges  to  which  the 
land  is  liable,  £2  4s.  (for,  as  I have  already  remarked,  it  would  be  to  the  tenant  a great 
convenience,  a saving  of  time,  and  occasionally  of  legal  costs,  were  he  to  pay  into  the  land- 
lord’s office  the  various  smns  enumerated  to  which  land  is  subject.  Here  is  an  illustration 

of  it : In  the  Bandalstown  electoral  division  of  Antrim  union,  summonses  have  been  issued 

for  numerous  small  unpaid  poor  rates,  even  the  first  levy,  though  I charged  my  people 
publicly  to  endeavour  to  meet  the  claim).  Well,  say — 


Cr. 

Rent  (charges  included), 

Three  ploughings,  15«.  per. 
Two  hmTowiugs,  10s.  per,  . 

140  loads  of  manure,  . 
Ploughing  in  seed, 

Cutting  and  dropping, 

30  bushels  of  seed  at  Is.  per, 
Two  mouldings, 

Weeding 

Raising  potatoes. 

Bringing  to  market  and  selling, 


Balance, 


& s.  d. 
.240 
.250 
.10  0 
.700 
. 0 10  0 
.060 
. 1 10  0 
. 0 15  0 
.050 
.076 
. 0 10  0 

iTil  6 

15  0 0 


N.B.— Potatoes  have  not,  I conceive,  averaged  for  some  years  Is.  a bushel  to  the  farmer.  _ I have 
ascertained  from  intelligent  farmers  300  bushels  to  be  a high  average.  I am  a native  0 
barony  in  tlie  county  Down,  particularly  well  adapted  to  growing  potatoes,  and  remem  er 
bushels  was  thought  a very  considerable  crop. 

This  leaves  a deficiency  in  return  for  labour  of  £l  11s.  6rf.,  and  nothing  ^ 

farmer.  In  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  sale  of  potatoes  and  oats,  I have  no^  ^ 
into  consideration  accidents  to  or  death  of  cattle,  sickness,  or  diseases  of  any  sort , p 
sumo  aU  things  to  proceed  smoothly,  which  is  cextainly  viewing  the  matter  not  ui 
ably  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  I am  prepared  to  be  corrected  if  it  is  over  the  m 
Landlords  have,  since  the  termination  of  the  continental  war,  steadily  kept  in  j 

erroneous  standard  to  guide  them  in  the  leasing  and  letting  of  land  ; whilst  some 
agricultural  produce  has  declined  in  price — (I  have  put  it  hero  two-thirds — 
high  ; wheat,  I beHeve,  at  that  time,  was  32.?.  per  cwt. — I have  the  average  of  18 
pork  more  than  one-half) — yet  the  same  rents  are  now  demanded  for  land  as  in  1 
I have  in  my  possession  a lease  to  demonstrate  this  fact ; I know  a small  farm  w 
1824,  cost  £70,  held  by  lease,  given  some  weeks  since  to  a tenant-at- will,  without 
by  the  agent,  the  purchaser  of  1824  having  given  up  possession  of  the  said  farm  I* 
concern.  I beg,  most  respectfully,  to  press  this  fact  on  the  attention  of  the  co 
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that  Irish  proprietors  geiieraUy,  as  a class,  regulate  their  contraota  witP  1 r 

eace  to  war  prices,  whilst  the  said  tenants  are  compelled  to  sell  nmdnc  * * 

Fourth,  Tenure.  The  estate  under  consideration  is  oife  S nmst  fa™l7 
in  Clsler-abundant  turbary  for  fuel  and  manure.  abuuLnL 

good  mai'kets,  aud  first-rate  water  power  ; and  vet  the  tenants  hnvri  “ ^ u"*®’ 

Ltioiug  their  condition,  and  are.  poor  and  uncomfStahL  L “Jss  -^n  ‘ 

in  dwelling-houses.  In  truth,  1 may  ted  the  commissioSrrr&ct  fe-  espeeiany 
worship  in  my  paiush  are  seven,  lialf-iiast  seven  or  eight,  and  twelve  o’elS  bm'f 

test, andfromthenwery  ragged  condition,  the  peopfe;dnno^^^^ 

are  generally  hold  under  proprietors,  aud  generaUy  at  will.  There  are  i ^ “ 

(confining  these  observations  to  the  tenants  attached  to  my  nx^strv  i and  +1^  r 

clause  prolnhtrng  under  peenniary  penalty,  the  tenant  ““ 

the  pvopnetor,  renders  leases,  in  my  judgment,  a nuUity,  as  no  purchaser  wJdd  f I ^ 

without  such  pennission,  which  has  been  occasionallv  refused  for  rea«7 

prepared,  if  caUed  on,  to  explain.  To  this  defect  of  STear 

think,  in  some  and  a great  measure,  be  ascribed  the  unimproved  conditlL  of +v  ^ 

combined  with  a rent  higher  than  the  produce  of  the  soil  enablo®  +iv,h  Property, 

»«.ct.ry  tonnre  of  l^id  moderately"  and  e^lSr/SlLttltvSr^ 

expeiiditui-e  of  capital,  m the  improvement  of  the  said  Imd  lod  i.aa  to  the 

able  dwedings.  My  present  remark  attaches  to  the  seding  of  a townlaS'wwL'^'Tl"'?' 

(not  large  proprietors)  are  iii  the  field  to  purchase  a towulSl%t T™r^' moS^ 

tation  of  return  for  mvested  money.  I carry,  however  tbe  -ovnaoiVirv  t ^ “lo^erate  expec- 

all  townlands  held  at  a moderate  rent,  and^by  a satisfactoiw  teniu-e  TV^ 

confirmed  by  the  oompetitiou  which  ihe  sale  This  observation  is 

.nuoin.  to  ohtaiu  a safe,  steady  iuvestmeut  for  capitalTS  the  uLSTtlltiou 
belwoeu  propnetor  aud  tenant,  a sort  of  mutual  distrust,  the  usual  feedng Tn  Maud  rds 
coumps  and  disables  the  latter  to  improve,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Trfvents  in  cLw 
tenants  of  a better  description  replacing  them.  Fifth  Permanent  im™  ™-»omng 
the  preceding  statement,  the  commissioners  are  not  prepared  to  notice  ol  thSltf  i- 
advance  in  this  department.  I have  learned  front  tllo  . + r estate,  much 

have  been  speaKng" that  a certain  s^  ^d  be  ex™ndod  in^r?!,  T ^ 

reclaim  waste  lands  annexed  to  their  respective  f£ms.  I consideTSS'f  !rrf 

iBproveme.it,  and  as  such  I noticed  it  in  the  fd  d n?^  t “ 

to  It  Tbs  most  important  subject,  the  reclaiming  of  7,000  000®acres  rf  wls"tMr  d 

vertiblo  (exclusive  of  2,000,000  acres  of  flat  bom  and  1 000  noo  r {,  * ' 

t.  beneficial  arable  and  pastm-e  purposes,  S,  "fa  nSna?  Poto  o1 

attention  of  the  commission.  It  is  obvious  that  aU  cnur^oo  nf  ^ • ?*  especial 

will  increase  the  demand  for  labour  and  benefit  the  fn,™int  improvements 

menb  migkt  be  beuofieiady  camoT;^  diSf  gefef 

ionses.  Sixth,  Tenant-right.  Durfif  e SSe  of  Z'  bfe  T n"d  Zm  ■ 

inli  Ms  permission,  was  sold,  and  the  seder  received  the  snmlns  of  n *™“‘'”*J**> 

ad  rents  were  to  the  day  satisfied.  When  the  tenmit  had  fSZtim 

"oZz:  Sy: 

consideration  has  been  naid  to  tliA<.,vo,  + \ where  more 

‘wntj  acres;  afterward?  I W e ZZ  I f standard  was  then  fixed  at 
lord  OWem,  the  late  nronr  eZ  „ contracted  to  fifteen  acres;  but,  as 

ame  to  seek  .farms—feZat  leaf  f f r “f  ‘t  Mgli  renter,  few 

f “weniently  satisfy  Zr  ““  ‘I'®  “"Id 

Hbandoned  froni  the  J.ZZ  * !l  *“  ^roldings,  and  I may  say  the  design  was 

*w,hore  i a oL?  Znobt  ZZmTff*'”"  °f  aol/ent  "eligible  tfaZs 

to"n,whogaToas  a fae"Ze'  “.  ““d"  of  n tenant  this  winter,  near  this 

(floO  or  ffgo) , tbZZr  he  flTf  ".““dorable  sum  of  money,  five  or  six  yeai-s  ago, 
expecting  oompensatin?  Z ” ^ away,  leaving  his  farm  behind,  neither  looking  for  for 
WitoaliSXtZ'  onf?eTe‘;f  Caringraney.  one  aifd  “S 

PMsciit  Lord  0-NeidSs  inswZlZ  Zf  I-ondonderry.  I hoar  the 

provided  tke  rent  be  pbd  pZZf  pf  S-  “ ‘Z”*  d'O^ever  small  the  holding. 
W CathoKo  ReZSonsfg  f"' , fZ-dy  “ ‘le  enactment  of  tife 

“Mhtnted  a claim  to  vof  enSrf  If-  ZZd“'S  were,  as  far  as  snob  means 
Subsequently  to  that  period  it  as  weU  as  on  other  estates  in  the  county, 

fences  of  a redundantVauner  ^ discoiu-aged  m every  way,  to  avoid  the  inconvc- 
J?S  opened.  I make  afisthioHo^Z?  ’ '“w  field  of  employment 
^taction  obtains  ■ wWeZ Z H Z'™? . “d  subdividing,  and  I thhik  that 

from  the  more  farmer  is  tiVd  Pnder- tenant  at  will,  holding 

ftorteim,  svidividing  —on  the  rnirt  V"® ™"*'  mhlettmg,—!  will  rather  adopt  the 
sections  or  sense  of  °f"  P”®”*  n®  other  means  of  satisfying  his 

paiontal  obhgations.  1 cannot  discover  any  objections.  In  aU  leises, 


29</j  March,  1844. 
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2W.  M«ol,  18«.  the  subletting  clause  embodies  a Mgli  pceunkiy  penalty;  I have  seen  a lease  of  £I5  ayear 

tvith  £3  fine  for  subletting.  a „ , 

10®,  14_  Have  you  ever  known  any  attempt  made  to  enforce  any  oi  those  clauses? — No,  I have 

Rev.  Daniel  Curoe.  larger  farmers,  deriving  from  the  price  of  produce,  are  in  an  emban-assed  state ; 

1 mean  those  who  liave  not  realised  money,  and  are  not  in  possession  of  money  to  carry  on 
their  operations  in  the  present  day.  I am  justified  in  saying  that  some  small  farmers,  at 
least  (combining  trades  and  industrial  pmsuits),  can  more  easily  pay  rents  thaai  the  larger 
occupier.  The  weaving  prevails  to  a considerable  extent,  and  a small  farm  becomes  a sort 
of  accommodation  to  them  to  carry  on  their  manufacturing  pm’suits,  rather  than  those  of  a 
farmer  I have  already  stated  that  the  price  of  provisions  determines  for  the  current,  nay, 
subsequent  year,  tJie  fate  of  the  labourer  having  a family.  When  employment  becomes 
sometliing  like  constant,  and  when  provisions  arc  moderate,  he  can  live ; hut  when  the 
necessaries  of  life  rate  high  in  the  market,  tlie  Irish  labourer  even  with  employment,  still 
worse  without,  is,  of  all  miserable  beings,  the  most  miserable.  I wish  to  make  au  observa- 
tion upon  what  I conceive  to  be  in  some  ca.ses  the  total  absence  of  comfort  among  the 
peasantry  and  the  labouring  classes,  which  generally  obtains  m the  north  of  Ireland  ; I 
have  seen  instances  in  which  there  could  not  he  more  human  wretchedness  iu  an  Indian 
hut  where  tliero  is  nothing,  or  where  the  whole  effects  would  not  realise  Is. ; those 
labourers,  unsupported  by  better  sureties,  will  not,  in  well-managed  loan  funds,  obtain  any 
considerable  accommodation,  as  any  slight  accident  would  leave  such  lending  societies  with- 
out any  solvent  mark.  ' These  societies  have  not,  m many  instances,  realised  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  benevolent  founders,  and  will  eventually,  and,  I venture  to  predict,  at  no 
distant  day  close  theii-  operations.  Labourers  rent  from  farmers  who  attach  to  the  cottage 
(often  in  bad  repair),  as  a garden,  a rood  or  half  an  acre,  and  generally  charge  for  the 
sume  an  exorbitant  rent ; and  I candidly  confess,  while  there  is  an  outcry  against  landlords, 
as  far  as  I have  noticed,  one  cause  of  the  outcry  is  the  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the 
farmers  to  charge  too  high  ; farmers  generally  receive  from  lahom-ers  in  work,  the  rent  of 
the  small  cottier  holding,  I beUeve,  iu  harvest  and  other  throng  seasons  of  farm  labour; 
tenure  is  fi-om  half-year  to  half-year,  sometimes  for  a shorter  period  ; no  con-acre,  as  already 
explained  in  alluding  to  the  'Templetowii  estate.  In  the  harvest  seasons,  men  obtain 
employment  at  Is.  per  day ; female  reapers  the  same;  potato  raising  and  setting,  able- 
bodied  men  Is.  per  day.  females  6d. ; no  boarding.  Agricultm-al  employment  m other 
seasons  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  population,  and  in  wages  a proportional  diminution 
is  made  by  the  farmer  employer;  sometimes  8d.,  sometimes  lOt^.  in  the  less  thronged 
season  of  tlie  year.  Viscount  b'NeiU  and  his  agent  are  both  resident,  and,  so  far,  a som-ce 
of  great  advantage  to  the  tenantry : I refer  to  the  Honourable  George  Handcock ; of  the 
latter  I wdl  say,  that  he  is  a most  humane,  benevolent  gentleman,  coerced  with  great 
reluctance  and  in  consequence  of  large  arreare  only,  to  recur  to  the  painful  alternative  of 
ejecting.  I have,  four  or  five  dajs  eince,  stated  to  him,  that  our  rural  population  was  not 
improving  ; and  on  his  aslring  me,  for  we  concur  in  this  matter,  w'hat  was  to  be  done,  I 
stated  to  liim,  that  unless  leases  were  granted  and  rents  reduced,  the  people  would,  not  and 
could  not  itinprove.  I stated  to  him  the  substance  of  wdiat  I have  stated  to  you  in  detail, 
relative  to  the  market  amount  of  an  acre  of  oats  and  of  potatoes  ; I have  often  convened 
with  him  on  these  matters,  and  never  did  I eonverae  with  a more  amiable  gentleman. 
Whilst  I appreciate,  in  common  with  the  population  of  the  districts,  the  atlvantages  of  a 
resident  landlord  and  agent,  I have  noticed  districts  jiresenting  a better  species  of  tenante, 
having  neither  resident  in  those  districts.  Eleventh,  Charges  on  land.  The  county 
cess  bears  the  proportion  of  a sum  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  the  government 
valuation  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Toome,  and  parish  of  Druramaul.  The  applotment  of  tLs 
heavy  impost,  borne  exclusively  by  the  tenant,  is  m this  district  or  barony  in  a most  unsahs- 
factory  state,  productive  of  much  dissatisfaction.  Tliis  is  not  peculiar  to  the  locality ; lor 
on  conversing  with  a gentleman  to-day,  I find  it  extends  to  other  districts  ; the  applo  er 
assumes  the  province  of  valuator,  raising  in  amount  some  tenements  and  holding,  an 
reducing  others  according  to  his  mere  wish  or  whim,  guided  by  no  standai;d  of  valuation. 
There  is  not  a standard  as  in  the  poor  law  valuation  ; it  is  not  a standard,  because  it  oe 
not  go  into  the  holdings.  ,•  i xu  i 

15.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  county  cess  were  applottecL  acc  - 
ing  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — Yes,  wc  have  nothing  else  to  go  by ; and  1 still  tlim  ^3 
standard  hotter  than  individual  opinion ; I liad  this  some  days  since  from_  the  app  o 
owu  bps.  The  amount  is  never  made  public ; the  collector  presents  his  claim,  and  e 

it ; I find  it  is  general.  , , 4 

16.  Ai-c  you  aware  of  any  instance  where  the  cess  has  been  applotted  upon  the  tow 

by  the  applotter  ? — No,  I am  not ; the  first  poor  rate  levy  wms  only  in  the  20s.,  ac 
ing  to  the  poor  law  valuation.  Now,  the  last  query  bears  upon  the  observation 
already  made  regarding  the  charges  upon  the  land.  Sometime  Pj. 

adjustment  of  the  rent-charge,  an  attorney  collected  tithe  here  separately  and  distinc 
the  rent ; latterly,  it  has  been  received  in  the  office,  1 believe  the  same  in  amoun 
collected  by  the  attorney.  The  collection  through  the  attorney,  residing  at  a ^ 
wa^  occasionally  accompanied  by  great  hardships  to  the  poor  tenant,  proving,  w 
already  remarked,  the  convenience  likely  to  result  to  him  did  he  pay  directly  into  j 
lord’s  office  all  the  charges  to  whicli  land  is  liable.  Now,  here  is  „xmeal 

asserted : farm  leased  in  1813,  at  £.\  10s.  Irf.  per  Irish  acre ; prices  cm’rent—  ^ 

26s.  lOcf.  to  28s.  per  cwt. ; oats,  11s.  4irf.  to  14s.  6rf.  per  cwt. ; floui',  ‘ 

65s.  per  cwt. ; butter,  Is.  Irf.  per  lb.  Farm  leased  in  1834  at  £1  5s.  per  Insa  > 
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g , is«, 

leased  m 1813  was  eatmjated  by  the  authorised  valuator  at  £1  8a.  per  Irish  tre  to  the 
late  Lord  0 Nem  viewed  the  premises,  and  added  2a.  per  acre  to  the  flrS  vi™  so  the 

Thelaudlordreceivediiohue^IiuTidt 

IL  Was  the  lease  lu  1834  granted  without  any  fine  or  payment  of  money?-!  am  nre 
pared  to  say  there  was  no  money  paid,  there  was  no  fine  ^d ; the  only  oS  k \Z/Z 
in-comiiig  tenants  to  keep  up  the  rent.  ^ ^ »eiaira  is  upon  the 

■ It  “P™»n  thoti  peraons  have  been  refused  permission  to  purchase  the  tenant 

right  on  rehgious  grounds  ?_I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  * oicnase  me  tenant- 

19.  Do  you  state  that  from  facts  that  have  come  to  your  Irnowleda-e  2 T do  Aao.  t t 

agent  on  the  estate  of  Lord  O’Neill,  and  told  him  that  I had  reason  to’ behove  or  append 
and  this  B a weH  asoeidamed  fact,  that  the  Bmnan  Catholics  being  objected  toTteSs 
on  the  Shane  Castle  estate,  some  senons  distm-banoes  might  take  plaol  He  stated  tT^e 
“that  asto  tenants  resident  on  It  there  was  no  objection  to  traitfeiiing  thim  from  Z: 
firm  to  ano  her;  but  as  to  Eoman  Catholic  tenants  coming  from  a distalce-Se  st™Zd 
short  at  hat)-you  know  my  opinion  upon  it (wo  had  been  talking  over Tt  alZadvTand 
mferred  from  that  there  was  an  objection.  I have  known  also  that  a Cathohe  boSbt  a 
fam  m the  county  of  Down,  and  would  pot  get  it  on  rehgious  grounds ; and  tZT  tZe 
others ; the  last  was  not  openly  avowed  when  it  took  place,  but  the  prindple  anTthe  iTZ 
emnoto  the  same.  There  was  a system  adopted  of  getting  at  theZhgiZs  Mef  of  the 
party:  they  get  a ctaaoter  from  their  minister  of  reh|ion  whoever  he  rSThe  Tit  the 
practioe  on  Lord  O’Neill’s  estate.  I think  that  that  system  cures  itself  fm-  tb'.;  ■ 

tenants  of  other  estates  were  windfalls,  the  merest  hZgars  in  the  woZ^t? 
what  they  could  not  pay,  and  became  the  worst  speoS  teuZEs. 

the^tanZZiJZotrmZSSZZZdroS^^^^^^^^ 

^ cathohotu“ZeEorgnhTtZz‘tn 

22.  Do  you  confine  the  obsei-vation  to  Lord  O’Noill’s  Psta+A  9 t+  ic  +i,e.  * a.  t 

fsrmt,'«\lnZd  CeZZdZZT^^^^^  » 

would  tarn  a gZd  deal  upon  rent  ^ extraneous  assistance  ?_That 

^ I '•«  - ’-'■e 

e*ienEZZpZThiZZThirfamir  u™  *Z"  ”»*  '>'> 

it  would  not.  riiero  is  aiZther ZE  ‘Wei: 

■*r  that  Sim  are  aZaZ ZZ, s b u b"  i f“™ers 

tlwt  when  the  family  Zn8u?r,ZorZb*  tZZ^"™^^  “ --ule, 

provisions.  ^ onsunie  more  than  they  thspose  of,  they  are  always  gamers  by  cheap 

farm,  if  tliero  wava  J a^pprove  of  that  ? — I would  be  rather  averse  to  dividiiiff  it  as  a 
fte  Imdlord  might  reasZES’lvZbZ  tZ  rZZZfZ®  *'“"8  '"5'  I ‘Mnk 

'*ro  I do  not  see  why  thaZhZd  bZ  oiijZw  Z 

outke  whiZZZtZeZZZZf  Z *0®  ‘eweef-ngH  io  you  think  it 

tte  whole  thing  of  tZanZZwilHsZ'Tl^Z'”  ®®®  T objection  to  it ; but  I think 

hou  without  a satisfactory  fixitZof  Z “ewer  improve  the  popula- 

Wife  the  reach  of  tho  teimn/Zhfrh  Zti.’  Wb'°  ZZZj™  “■  1®“®  moderate  ooveiiants 
wveuants which  render  the  leie  3 nullity^'  e andlord  ought  to  enforce  : I speak  of 

[ T/ie  witness  withdrew.~\ 

I WliAVA  A Reverend  John  Lynch,  sworn  and  ezamined. 

What  is  y our'^nrofp*^^'^'”^^  Ahoghill,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

?■  With  whL  disfriEtZ  “ t*“,  parish  priest  of  Ahoghill. 

!;  What  is  the  generalZsZ  ?_Chiefiy  with  my  own  parish. 

with  very  fe^^  exeepti  district ; is  it  arable  or  pastui’e  ? — Altogether 

• "‘"'--y  populous  di,tZt?-Very  much  so.  " 

4 C 
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6 Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — I think 
it  is  improving  principally  in  the  matter  of  draining,  and  a little  in  the  rotation  of  crops, 
•oarticulariy  as  to  artificial  grasses.  I did  go  to  a good  deal  of  trouble  myself,  as  to  growing 
ereen  crops  • I got  some  copies  of  Mr.  Blacker’s  pamphlets,  and  got  the  children  examined 
unon  them  ; I had  a lecture  at  the  school,  at  which  1 attended  myselt,  in  order  to  get  the 
people  to  grow  turnips,  and  I got  Mr.  M'Arthur,  Lord  O’Neill’s  surveyor,  to  ascertain  what 
we  had  been  doing  ; we  met  one  of  the  boys  on  the  road,  and  I jammed  him  before  Hm, 
and  he  was  very  well  phased.  I then  wished  to  get  from  Lord  O’Neill  at  that  time  some 
small  loans  to  the  people  who  grew  those  crops,  who  would  make  a good  use  of  them.  There 
was  one  man  who  had  a lot  of  turnips,  and  I requested  him  to  use  his  influence  at  Lord 
O’Neill’s  office,  to  have  a small  loan  granted  to  this  man.  At  that  time  we  had  no  loan 
funds  or  means  to  get  the  necessary  fund;  he  did  not  procure  that  loan  for  him,  but,  on  the 
contrary  I have  great  reason  to  complain  that  he  took  advantage  of  information  I obtrioed 
for  him,  to  lay  on  a sum  of  money  for  these  waste  patches  of  bog  ground  between  the  arable 
land  and  the  land  alongside  the  farms,  and  which  land  had  not  been  charged  before  m the  same 
manner  • it  had  not  been  measured  so  exactly,  nor  charged  so  dearly,  as  Jt  was  afterwards. 
7.  Do  the  tenants  in  that  district  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— Mostly  at  wiU  over 

S^much  effect  on  their  condition,  or  the  improvement  of  their  farms ’—Indeed, 
I think  it  has  a great  effect ; and  I know  one  case  of  a person  who  planted  trees  there— he 
had  been  promised  a lease,  and  holds  documents  wliich  he  flunks  will  give  him  a title  to  a 
lease  in  a court  of  law,  and  because  he  could  not  got  a lease  without  a great  deal  of  inquiry, 
he  allowed  his  cattle  to  be  turned  in  among  the  trees,  and  took  no  c^e  of  them. 

9 By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord  or  tenant  c — There 

is  only  one  improvement  of  a permanent  description  effected  by  the  landlord  to  any  extent, 
that  is  his  making  the  main  drains.  I beheve  thgy  are  done  entirely  by  the  landlord  m the 
few  cases  of  which  I am  aware  ; in  some  cases,  assistance  is  riven,  and  particularly  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Thompson,  when  he  was  alive,  in  repairing  the  houses  and  fitting  up  the 
dwellings  • since  that  time,  I am  not  aware  of  any  great  assistance  being  given.  There  was 
another  case  in  which  some  assistance  was  given,  and  in  another  where  it  was  promised  and 
never  given,  where  a man  built  a house  worth  £160 ; when  he  urged  for  assistance,  he  was 
promised  it  ■ and  when  he  asked  for  it,  he  was  told  it  would  be  allowed  in  the  rent.  It  was 
never  allowed.  I believe  he  has  a very  industrious  family,  and  he  contrived  to  get  over  it, 
otherwise  it  would  have  sunk  him.  j ^ i.  • lu 

10  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-wiH,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  tne 
purehaso-moneT  paid  ?— It  is  admowledgod  over  oil  tliB  district,  but  I have  reasou  to  believe 
it  is  questioned.  I have  heard  some  landlords  stating,  tliat  w'hat  was  sold  was  theirs,  and 
not  the-  tenants’ ; but  I laiow  of  no  instance  in  which  the  sale  was  prohibited  by  the 

landlord.  , . , , ^ i.  * • *u 

11.  What  should  you  say  was  the  value  as  compared  with  a years  rent,  or  what  is  me 
sum  paid  by  the  acre  ?— I should  say,  from  five  years’  purchase  down.  I purchased  a little 
placc^ myself,  for  which  I gave-  five  years’  purchase,  or  nearly  so. 

12.  Was  there  any  lease  ?— Yes,  or  there  was  an  understanding  which  has  never  been 

made  good  yet ; I hope  it  will.  p • * i Vn. 

13.  Do  landlords  refuse  to  accept  tenants  on  any  other  ground  than  that  ot  their  not  being 

solvent  ? Not  generally  ; but  I have  known  cases  where  Oathohes  were  refused.  I ivas  tola 

one  instance  of  a man  who  tendered  for  a farm,  and  he  was  told  that  be  could  not  be  alioweh 
to  have  it  because  he  was  a Catholic  ; but  that  practice  does  not  prevail  m my  district  by 
any  means.  . , • v ;f 

14.  You  spoke  of  the  landlords  beginning  to  question  the  tenant-right ; do  you  tninit 

landlords  were  to  attempt  to  abolish  the  tenant-right,  that  it  would  lead  to  any  disturbanc 
in  the  country  ? — I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  _ . , t,  j mtli. 

15.  Have  there  been  any  instances  of  ejectments  of  tenants  in  your  neighbournooa,  ■ 
out  giving  them  any  compensation  for  their  improvements  ?— I think  there  have,  i ^ 

a case  where  several  persons  were  ejected  by  the  landlord  without  compensi^on,  tor  g 
supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in  an  outrage  which  took  place  in  that  neighbourlioo^ 
which  two  of  them  were  tried ; one  was  convicted,  and,  in  my  mind,  erroneously , 
tenants  were  all  removed;  they  have  since  been  let  back,  except  one,  pi-oge 

that  estate,  by  the  consent  of  the  tenant  holding  immediately  from  the  landlord, 
ejectments  took  place  after  the  affray  had  taken  place,  in  which  these  people  j 
have  been  involved;  it  made  a great  noise  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was 
s act  of  great  hardshi]-).  There  are  several  other  cases : two  persons  of  the 

upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  Harvey,  were  removed  in  1839,  and  their  houses  polled  do  , 
out  any  compensation  being  given,  and  one  of  them  died  in  great  misery  y.  alterwar  , 
farms  were  vacant  three  years.  , ■ 

16.  Under  what  circumstances  were  they  removed  ? — There  was  an  arrear  oi  re 

17.  Did  that  arrear  of  rent  affect  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  ? — I do  nofc  know,  but  lb  J 

were  very  old  people.  _ j i,  + vour  oplrioD> 

18.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants,  and  wnat,  in 
is  the  cause  of  their  failing  into  arrear  ? — I know  one  instance  where  an  arre^ 

held  over  a man’s  head,  and  that  arrear  was  occasioned,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  jjot 
excessively  raised,  and  continued  raised,  until  it  was  seen  evidently  that  the-  JUdn 
pay  the  rent. 
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19,  Was  that  arrear  one  of  Ion?  standing  I oanncf 

20.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  the  arrear  duo  in  standing  it  was. 

year’s  ren#or  was  it  for  the  previous  year  ?— It  was  for  two  or  ^ merely  the  last 

^ 21.  Has  it  come  within  your  knowledge  that  hi  *• 

to  time,  without  a corresponding  increase^in  the  value  of  tim  mcrease  rent  from  time 

tunately,  almost  universally  the  case.  My  produce  ?-It  is,  unfor- 

pouids^  by  tho  rent  being  low,  adyantage’^is  token  of  thk^nnta  ttose  T" ' 
from  him.  My  impression  may  bo  an  unfonnded  one-  but  I fbiik  t extorted 

go  forward,  and  here  is  a case  which  justifies  it.  ^ the  truth 

22.  State  the  rate  of  rent  at  various  periods  which  vmi +>l^TlTr  i,  ai. 

1813,  the  rent  was  £7  is.  4d.  on  a lease  • tbat’wirnhenf  tl!^  justifies  that  opinion  ?— In 

23.  Do  yon  know  the  length  of  the  W 9 i thZ  ',  ^ 

24.  Tohiatwas  it  raised 

from  1828  to  1831,  to  £22;  from  1831  to  1833^  fro  ' reducod, 

1835  to  1843,  and  at  this  present  time,  £13  9,  Qd_  ’ ^ 1835,  £15 ; from 

ISltiUsjSouf  atalfTfVlInritf °Pe-lialf?-Yes:  and  previons  to 

IS*;  pirfrfXch  hfEdd  nStre’hvS  L“  hdd  aLhmf  T £?”?  “ 

sioos  soiling  well,  he  pnrehased  this  other  far“  The  lease  Lred  b^^  ^ 

pui'chased  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  lease  fell  it  wo*;  tnlren  fr  six  years  after  ho 

Ltlon,  given  to  a favonrite,  who  held  itllyl^^^  | 

who  held  it  but  one  year,  too  ; and  it  has  iIpti  crni-ncr  ^ ^ given  to  another  person,  • 
time,  this  man  is  applying  for  it,  and  an  old  arre^  of  £lTiq  ^ 

21.  Did  he  ooou^/thl  farm  Mmsel7?lVr&r  sL^leais  “> 

28.  Was  he  m the  occupation  at  the  time  the  lease  expired  2- Yes 

29.  Has  tho  consequence  of  this  large  rent  been  to  dril  +L  !’  • a •, 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  There  is  a wholo  tenant  into  large  arrears  ?—. 

pm-ish.  I will  give  another,  as  ilinstrative  of  a syLem  In‘'somi' 
there  is  a quantity  of  bog  lying  alongside  anblo  fn-nrl . ^ districts  of  my  parish, 

there  is  a mountain  or  Iiilly  grtfund  lying  alongside  urnbl  1 district  of  my  parish, 

.ill  bo  attaohed  a qnantit/ el  bog  o/7m„S  “•=  “f;  /“d  ’“nd 

on  on  the  whole  farm  to  bo  let  with  a very  fair  re’nt  for  th  N i “ *“d 

tnnaloly,  with  this  bad  land  they  see  part  which  is*/™d*^»„fl°°^^?  ' 

™ very  high  ; it  is  laid  on  L an  .™Me  ren  ®Now,h; 

distnot,  has  been  to  turn  out,  I think,  ten  or  eleven  famffiL  ^wh  'i 

time  m the  same  place.  ‘ unties,  who  had  been  for  a very  long 

aDto*oV'“"  they  were  ail  turned  out,  and  the  houses  were 

li'n  hSd^  r„rw  dSb“ '’Tefn  r" 

When  the  Ases  fell,  tllLmrwero  r^^^^^^^^^  ™‘^,’2ere  immensely  lower® 

for  non-payment  of  an  exorbitant  rent,  ’ ^ ® S'’“daaUy,  and  were  turned  out 

For  good  t?frtm£3X".ftr3°^^^^^^  Fo..  neighbourhood  ?_ 

is  .ory^r^XTiroreS^^^^^^^^  ' to  P^h— ^ 47,*“d 

the  houses  induces  disease  and  fever  The  neoniell'T^V^^l 

which  breeds  fever.  I had  occS'to  .kiti  ^ ar/  obliged  to  keep  cattle  in  the  house, 

S babit'rf  mlk™g‘‘io^^^  aLte- Der?y!’ t‘L”i)rtp“s^ 
landlords  did  the  same  I hivp  ®^P®°®®  ’ ^^d  I would  be  very  glad  if  all 

to  tenants  paying  for  the  public  roads.  ° * ™ ***’  “‘‘““tion  of  tho  commissioners 

3<:  DrvThoi  “®  ™™.d  into  the  farms  ?_Yes. 

“ «,  in  was  chaJgeY  /rtfetes^lb™/'’'’  ?-In 

«ro  fifty  acres;  he  wo®,dd  notmt  soTob  1 .“‘T  »“  Verson;  there 

tool  out  another  portion  in  anot£r  I™  £’  ‘““F;  out  a lease  for  part,  and  his  brother 

Wc  a anmberV  “■* ™ “ “-Wi  landlord  was  anxioS 

36-  HwbnJleo  ?!£’“/  ‘“‘to  place  ?-I  cannot  say  the  year. 

iff  i “tl  ‘Me  i 'larthSsM^^^  The  full  rent  of  £54  was 

made  to  bear  it.  inoiner  mustiation,  that  where  a tenant  is  able  to  bear  it,  he  is 

Md  1?^  “■f“he  clausesof  leases  Sradd  L£irtl£\'®  *°  ™'l  “ “ *!"> : I 

d that  no  clause  of  a lease  sbonlil  settled  by  some  proper  and  public  authority 

J ot.ee  being  given  Xj^he  P^®i«dice  oVthe  teuLt,  unless  npo^n 

^se  of  a great  grilvanee  ^\,.oh  • the  tenant  to  the  subject.  I know  of  one 

^ “tleman,  a short  time  since  tha^tSe*^''”  ®''-o™|staiice  ; and  I have  been  told  by  a 
since,  that  there  is  not  a lease  in  the  county  of  Antrim  which  the 

4 C 2 


29fA  March,  1844. 
Rev.  John  Lynch. 
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3.10. 

Bev.  John  Lynch. 

See  Mr.  I.ewiss 
Evidence, 


landlords  could  not  break  if  they  thought  proper.  There  are  many  leases  which  a tenant 
never  reads  either  before  or  after  he  gets  it. 

38.  Have  you  known  many  instances  in  which  leases  have  been  broken,  in  gonsequecce 
of  the  non-performance  of  covenants  ? — I know  of  one.  1 happened  to  be  in  Monaghan,  and 
was  present  at  the  assizes  when  there  was  a trial  between  Lord  Bossmore  and  one  of  the 
tenants.  He  wished  to  have  a road  through  the  farm  ; the  tenant  was  not  willing  to  grant 
it  and  Lord  Rossmore  brought  an  action  of  ejectment.  The  lease  had  been  made  out  in  his 
own  office,  but  because  it  was  not  signed  by  Lady  Rossmore,  through  whom  the  property 
had  come,  he  ejected  the  tenant.  As  soon  as  the  tenant  has  got  a lease  from  the  landlord, 
or  out  of  the  agent’s  office,  I think  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it,  but  it  should  be  held 
good,  and  that  no  omission  should  be  made  available  against  the  tenant. 

[ The  witness  withdreic.'] 


111. 

Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
and 

Mr.  John  O'Hara. 


Mr.  Rohert  Brown,  and  Mr.  John  O’Hara,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ?— [itfr.  R.-otwi.]— Kildrum,  near  Ballymena,  county  of  Antrim. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— A small  farmer,  a dealer,  or  merchant. 

3 What  is  the  size  of  the  farm  ’—Fifteen  acres  Irish,  or  thereabouts.  _ 

4.  Where  do  you  live?— [Afr.O’Hfim.]— Ballycowan,  near  Ballymena,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim. 

5.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer.  . . 

6 What  is  the  size  of  your  farm?— I hold  a very  extensive  farm,  both  grazmg  and 
tillage.  There  is  one  grazing  farm  I hold  jointly,  250  acres,  and  another  about  seventy  acres. 
This  is  all  pasture  land ; and  I hold  two  farms  joining  each  other,  from  fifty  to  sixty  acres 

^^L^^'what  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— [Mr.  Rroioii.]— The  parish  of 
Connor,  I might  say,  comprising  the  estate  of  Lord  Mountcashe[,  a portion  under  Lord 
Ferrard  and  under  some  other  largo  landlords.  But  as  the  questions  are  on  oath,  I will, 
perhaps’  not  go  so  generally  into  the  information  I would  have  given  more  loosely  under 
other  circumstances.  [_Mr.6'Hara.']—l  spealc  also  of  the  parish  of  Connor. 

8.  What  should  you  say  was  the  extent  and  general  description  ot  that  parish 
Brown:]— It  is  a mixed  manufacturing  and  agricultural  district  of  country. 

9.  Is  it  very  populous  ?— It  is  rather  so.  You  will  leani  tliat  better  from  the  last  census, 

and  more  accurately  than  I could  describe  it.  _ _ 

10.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  I'—lNo,  1 

cannot  say  it  does  in  my  locality.  . , , • j i 

11  In  your  locality  is  there  any  large  tract  of  mountain  to  be  reclaimed,  or  any  large 
river'  to  be  deepened  2— [Mr.  O’Hara^— It  does  not  afford  opportunities  for  any  great 


improvement.  . . • i ■ 

12  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  parish  of  Connor  improving  or  otherwise,  and  m 
what  particulars  2— [Mr.  Brown.^—1  think  it  is  improving  ; but  there  is  a great  deal  to  do, 

13.  Do  you  agree  iu  that  ? — [Mr.O'Hara:\ — Ido.  _ _ .... 

14.  What  are  the  manures  chiefly  used? — [Mr.  O'Hara.'] — Lime  is  the  principal,  and 


farm-yard  manure.  _ •n.ijj 

15  Is  there  any  farming  society,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  in  the  neighbourJiooQ,  ana 
wbat  is  its  effect  ?— [Mr.  Rru«:n.i—Yes,  one  at  Ballymena,  very  lately  established;  the 
effect  may  by-and-by  appear  ; but  at  present  I see  very  little  symptom,  except  the  rivalry 
among  the  better  kind  of  farmers  to  have  a better  kind  of  stock  for  showing ; but  I do  not  see 
that  any  general  effects,  such  as  we  should  expect  would  arise  from  it,  have  come  from  k J®  • 
16.  Do  they  offer  premiums  for  improvements  in  farms  ? — Yes  ; the  object  of  this  socie  y 
is  to  encourage  the  small  farmers  to  get  into  a better  mode  of  cultivation,^  and  to  raise  be  er 
stock  ; but  it  is  not.  unfortunately,  calculated  to  realise  that  object,  for  it  is  the  large  larmers 


who  act  upon  the  improvements  suggested  by  the  society.  t ..u-  i-  f nm 

17.  What  is  the  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  usual  mode  of  culture  .■'—1 


five  to  fifty  acres  might  he  something  about  the  size.  I think  either  above  or  below  i 
the  exception.  Any  below  that,  it  is  from  middlemen  that  they  are  held. 

18.  Should  you  say  ten  acres  was  the  general  size  ? — [Mr.  O’Hara.] — No,  1 tnina 
rather  under  the  mark  ; they  are  somewhat  above  that. 

19.  Is  it  the  Irish  acre  you  are  speaking  of? — [Mr.  Brown."]— Yes.  ^ ^ j 


20.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  grazing  farms  ? — [Mr.  O’Hara.] — They  are  i . 

may  say,  fifty  to  500  acres,  but  that  is  in  the  mountain  district.  [Mr.  Brown.]  1 3- 
not  apply  to  the  parish  of  Connor.  , -fj  , 

21.  Arc  there  any  farms  held  there  in  rundale,  or  in  common  ? — [Mr.  Brown.] 

my  knowledge.  [Mr.  O’Hara.] — I do  not  know  of  any.  *•  n 

22.  In  what  way  is  the  rent  fixed  ; by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by 
[Mr.  Broivn.] — I should  say,  speaking  of  my  own  landlord,  it  is  by  the  landlord ; i 

by  his  valuator,  Mr.  Joy.  i i ♦«  Mr 

23.  Should  you  say  the  same? — [Mr.  O’Hara.] — Under  our  late  landlord,  the  a 


Hamilton  O’Hara,  it  was  by  agreement. 


and 


24.  How  do  you  hold  under  the  present  Mr.  O’Hara  ? — He  is  a very  young  ® ^ ‘ 
s not  leased  any  since  he  came  of  age.  He  is  gettine:  his  estate  surveyed  at  presen  . 

- - Tally  en,pl„,\d  to%alue 


25.  What  class  of  persons  a.^.  uu  ^ — - 

land  surveyors.  On  Lord  Mountcashel’s  estate  the  surveyor  values  ; Mr.  Joy 
it  stand  there,  he  takes  a part  in  it  himself. 
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26.  Is  the  rent  put  on  a gross  sum  or  an  aereable  rente  An  n . 

O'flim.]— An  acreable  rent.  lent  ?— An  aoreaWe  rent.  [Mr.  29tt  1844. 

27.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land’— FAfr  o e . . 

above  that  in  my  immediate  district.  ~ 30s. , there  is  very  little  Mr.  John  O’Hara. 

28.  TOiat  should  you  say  was  the  average  rent  of  middling  hand  the  ne.t  I , j 
that  ?— Part  is  m lease,  and  part  is  out  of  lease.  What  is  oft  nf  lo  J.  j * ? 

Bidered  good  land,  has  been  charged  30.t.,  or  27s  and  down  to  9S  ’ i”n 

about  £1  That  is  as  fat-  as  my  Lwledge  of  our’es«e"g:es. 

Ihtok  13s.  6irtrEngIish  acre!  is“the’’aTer‘age*rf  thrvZSL°7°the 

ltlhfaofe".''“'"”“‘  ^ - I been  Z aHss  MtS 

Bile  vriuZnlLr  ™>-aon  ’-No ; I lay  very 

31.  Do  you  lay  any  value  upon  if?— rMr.  O’Shml— T thint  It  „ * 

iishmoe,  the  grazing  farm  I hold  has  beenZbiccted  to  the  nonr  Isw  *'  I t*  i 

returned  to  our  ohiirmau,  and  I offered  it  tZlt  person  traZrel  Z^^ 
and  to  give  him  a lease  in  perpetuity,  the  same  as  Xt  whil  I hfve  mysef”  I thlnkZ 
enormous.  [Mr.  Brozwi.]— As  far  as  I know  the  feeling  of  the  nennU  +5^  ^ ^ 

value  set  upon  that  valuation.  ^ 's  very  little 

32.  With  respect  to  the  rent  of  grazing  farms  whet  i<i  va,„.  r 

of  grazing  farms,  taking  the  good  description  of  the  grazme  farms  ft  wn 
£1  an  acre ; I know  some  myself  that  does  not  pay  so  Sh^ 

yonT;rish?-N„t  muohi  it  is 

35.  What  quantity  of  oats  is  the  avci’age  production  of  the  Innit  •,?/>„  i j -i  i n 

[Mr.  Brown.]^!  think  about  a ton  an  acrl  Vr  described  ?_ 

instances  from  a ton  to  a ton  and  a half-  that^is  + erhaps  it  is  more ; in  some 

eight  to  ten  bolls.  ’ ^%Iit  give  from 

36.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usuallv  demonrir.ri  9 n x -j  • 

4 ”-i  £zr  bZt4L4”;“„:  S r hid“^  z 

ohief  lindlord,  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  If  b,?t  tn  u i *’'='*'7  "Ki’''  the 

think,  .are  rather  obliged  to  adopt  such  meaS  ’ I 

hoot tl4:rZr4Z4t4Z44^  0'£furm]-lmmediately  in  onr  neighbom- 
most  iniquitous  practice  in  those  who  lend  the  mSlev  fnd  dS  ^ "" 

people  who  borrow  from  them  in  the  end  ^ ‘^istiessing  to  the  unfortunate 

-»|-ent  pr„4‘ 

’>• ....  a 

hoM  Z”  ?-Two-and-sixpence,  the  bailiffs  fee. 

niddlemen’-Thoy  hold  4cfZZunZ‘’tZZ  “''®  *bcre  many 

43.  Whicl,  of  life  teZrZe  LroffZ^Ti*  • “'“Z  “Mdl’mem 

those  holding  under  thefhienendZ  w “ fT”®'-''  “ ‘I'lnnhion  on  the  subject; 

it  the  height  of  misery  *'“®®  bolding  under  the  otheri  are 

45'  T)  Z r'"'  opioron?— [ilfr.  O' Bara.l— Yes  it  is 

>i'e  upon,  bolhTZZnd  nZeZetf  t!tT  *»»‘-]-On  the  estate  I 

his  honour  and  honestv  and  A Vw  ‘ ^ ‘ Z “bootlmg  integrity  of  Mr.  Joy,  and 
hwe  expended  £600  wfthont  the  sZt  if’  at  nill  as  nnder  leio.  I 

*d  4 it.  IfMr  Zr,nH  r „td  M ^ “'Sbt  have  had  a lease  at  any  time  I 

Dot  care  to  have  « 1 7l  , .,^°\'i,Mountcashcl  were  to  live,  and  I was  to  live,  I should 


Dot  care  to  bavo  » i ' L,ord  Mountcashcl  were  to  1 

Z4dZSL  p4Z  ’"-y  bBMiZaZMr. 

« "‘her  circumstances.  ^ “ '“®"’  Jo“pl'.  and  we  may  be  put 


46  D ^“'^'^™stancos. 

f«fhe?L4tlcZlZraf  rV°  ? lease ’-In  my  present  situation.  I am 

h»F  thoir  tenant-right  proves  it  ■'  b.rt  ‘r  I*  ? the  same,  .and  what  they  got 

A®',  Wen  Lofd  ilountoashcl  is  ivilbne  t"*  ” b““““»®.®ye  to  tile  chances  that  may 

he;  do  not  take  them  Som?etl  or  1.  ll  "‘e  fault  of  his  people  if 

jeep  the  tenants  out  of  the  no  vZ  f Z " “Y  ‘bom,  and  I think  it  is  necessary 

teetion.  power  of  those  who  will  not  give  them  the  necessary  pro 


be  inclined  to  think  would  be  the  best  for  both 
as  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Sharnian  Crawford  is  necessary  ; 
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and  I should  think  that  you,  gentlemen,  in  your  tour  thi-ough  Ireland,  have  come  to  that 

^48.  In  your  immediate  neighbourhood,  do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — 
\Mr.  O’  Hara.'] — In  both  ways.  Upon  the  estate  I am  immediately  connected  with,  our 
landlord  is  a minor ; there  are  leases  under  the  court  which  have  expired,  and  a great  many 
arc  held  at  will ; but  I confess,  as  far  as  my  own  feeling  goes,  I would  much  rather  have  a 
lease  than  want  one.  _ _ o -nt  i x • 

49.  Do  you  thinlc  there  is  any  unwillingness  to  grant  leases  . JNo  ; but  this  young  man 
has  only  just  come  of  age.  He  is  on  the  continent  and  is  getting  the  estates  surveyed.  I 

do  not  think  there  is  any  unwillingness.  _ , ji  j • v 

50.  Do  you  find  there  is  any  distinction  made  by  tlm  landlords  m the  neighbourhood  in 
selecting  tenants,  on  account  of  political  or  religious  considerations  ? [Mr.  Brown.'] — None 
whatever.  [Mr.  O'Hara.]—!  never  knew  an  instance  of  that  in  our  neighbourhood.  [Mr. 
Brovm.]—'We  have  one  of  the  highest  conservative  boards  of  guardians  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. I differ  with  them  iu  politics,  and  yet  I have  been  selected  as  the  person  to  speak  the 
feelings  of  the  people  in  niy  neighbourhood ; if  there  had  been  any  thing  like  a political 
fooling  in  the  way,  it  is  not  likely  that  one  who  differed  from  the  majority  would  have  been 
selected. 

51.  You  are  not  a conservative  ?— No. 

52.  You  are  a liberal? — Yes.  ,,  m ,?  j.  • 

53.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  a measure  as  Mr.  Sharman  Lrawtords  is  required  in 

cases  where  the  landlord  and  tenant  have  mutual  confidence  in  each  other  ?— I would  say 
not ; but  there  are  cases  of  a groat  many  holdings  under  middlemen.  I do  not  allude  to  gen- 
tlemen holding  townlands  in  perpetuity,  and  setting  them  out  again  ; we  find  such  persons 
as  good  as  the  chief  landlords  ; but  then  there  is  another  class  who  will,  perhaps,  bold  forty 
or  fifty  acres  at  will,  under  the  chief  landlord,  and  sublet  to  poor  people  in  five  or  six  acres, 
charging  them  fifty,  or  seventy-five,  or  one  hundred  per  cent.,  profit.  This  is  contrary  to 
tho  feeling  of  the  chief  landlord  generally,  but  so  it  is.  It  is  well  known  that  our  chief  land- 
lords like  as  little  interference  with  their  tenantry  as  possible,  and  they  would  rather  look 
over  it  than  notice  it,  but  such  things  do  exist,  very  injuriously  to  the  poor  people  ; and  I 
know  that  many  who  hold  under  middlemen,  hold  at  an  exorbitant  rent ; and  that  they  ai’e 
deterred  from  making  any  improvements,  knowing  they  have  no  tenant-right  in  their  little 
holdin<rs,  and  knowing  if  they  make  any  improvements,  they  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  man  they  immediately  hold  under,  and  that  checks  them  from  actually  improvmg  the 
land,  and  benefiting  themselves.  . 

54.  Do  you  mean  that  the  tenant-right  is  not  recognised  by  the  pai-ties  dcscribed  by 
you  ?— No,  not  to  the  parties  bolding  under  middlemen ; I will  give  you  an  instance  m point, 
of  a gentleman,  though  a rich  man,  and  holding  a good  deal  of  land,  but  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  a middleman  still ; I know  one  small  holding  of  six  acres  that  this  gentleman  had 
set  to  three  tenants  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  I have  known  them  run  away 
out  of  it,  though  it  was  set,  with  the  exception  of  tho  rent  for  the  house,  as  low  as  Lord 
Mountcashel  would  have  done  it.  How  can  we  account  for  this  ? It  may  be  too  much  to 
say,  that  had  those  three  tenants  held  under  Lord  Mountcashel  they  would  have  been  there 
yet ; but  had  they  intended  to  have  left  it,  they  could  have  sold  their  tenant-right  for  at 
least  £40.  Now,  1 know  of  other  cases  where  they  ai-o  actually  deterred  from  making  the 
improvements  they  would  do  otherwise,  and  I will  give  you  a case  in  point ; I hold  a field 
under  a middleman,  convenient  to  myself;  it  ivas  a barren  moor,  you  might  call  it,  hut^ 
hold  it  as  convenient  to  my  own  house,  and  I knew  as  well  then  as  I do  now,  that  it 
great  need  of  being  drained,  dug,  and  cultivated ; but  such  was  my  feeling,  believing  that  it 

, I would  improve  it,  that,  upon  the  first  opportunity,  this  middleman  would  pounce  upon  me, 
and  charge  an  extra  rent,  I neither  did  tho  one  nor  the  other,  but  kept  it  for  my  due  s 
and  geese,  and  kept  it  in  that  way  till  I bought  the  tenant-right ; and  I now  hold  under  e 
head  landlord  that  same  field,  and  I have  drained  it  and  dug  it,  at  an  expense  of 
£9  per  acre,  and  had  a splendid  crop  of  turnips  off  it  last  year  ; and  had  I been  holdmg  i 
now  under  the  middleman,  I would  neither  have  dug  it  nor  drained  it,  nor  had  such  a crop 
of  turnips.  _ , j;f 

55.  Had  tho  middleman  a lease  ? — No  ; , he  was  tenant-at-wiU,  as  I am  now ; , 

fcrence  is,  I hold  under  a man  I have  every  confidence  in,  and  I could  sell  ray  tenaa  -ng 
to-morrow.  _ i v i ova 

56.  Are  we  to  understand,  that  where  tenants  hold  under_  middlemen, _ and  the  rea«  ^ 
not  higher  than  under  the  head  landlord,  that  the  tenant-right  is  not  recognised  or  allowe  . 
Decidedly. 

57.  Is  your  impression  the  same,  that  wherever  a man  holds  under  a midmemaa, 
tenant-right  is  not  admitted? — [Mr.  O'Hara.] — It  is  not  admitted  if  you  hold  un 
middleman  ; you  cannot  sell  it. 

58.  Even  though  tho  rent  is  as  moderate  as  under  the  head  landlord? — Yes.  _ 

59.  Is  the  difficulty  or  the  impossibility  of  selling  in  consequence  of  the 

liibited  by  the  middleman,  or  in  consequence  of  people  being  indisposed  to  purchase,  ^ 
it  is  held  under  a middleman  ? — They  would  not  acknowledge  the  tenant-right,  an  co 
quently  the  baneful  influence  of  middlemen.  , u, 

60.  Does  that  middleman  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  tenant-right  of 

ing  under  him  consider  he  has  a tenant-right  under  the  landlord? — Indeed,  he  oe 
would  think  it  a very  great  hardship  any  person  saying  he  had  not ; and  1 hav^ 
tickled  a good  deal  with  the  two-sided  stories  I have  heard  middlemen  make  use  ot. 
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are  load  ia  their  co.plaiota,  thoagh 

61.  Hare  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  respect  to  the  countT  oess  and  other  h„rden. 
falfiag  respectiTely  on  landlords  and  occupying  tmants,  which,  hjving  dne  regard  to  the 
rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  extend  a 
better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  teSut  ?- 
I have  merely  one  remark  to  mdre  ; the  county  cess  (I  know  more  about  that)  for  the  last 
year  upon  tins  county  amounted  to  about  ±60,000,  out  of  which  the  high  constables  eet 
three  and  three-fourths  per  cent.,  or  id.  m the  pound,  wliich  would  amount  „n™  i®  ' 
Mon,  to  about  £2  250  ; they  pay  3d  per  penned,  or  ’one  Id  oltZ;!;rrnr  ifhS 
sub-collectors ; the  treasurer  receives  £370  a year,  and  I am  not  aware  of  the  onerous  duS 
he  has  to  perform,  but,  as  report  goes,  they  are  not  very  large;  and  I do  not  see  why  the 
treasurer  should  not  bo  able  to  issue  his  precepts  to  the  sub-collectors,  and  get  the  busmoss 
douefor  the  half,  allowing  4id„  which  would  make  a saying  of  about  £1,100  yeaidy  S 
0'fram.]-My  opinion  is,  that  the  treasurer  might  bo  dispensed  with,  and  the  oeilector; 
deposit  the  money  .as  they  receive  it  in  the  bank,  who  would,  instead  of  the  treasurer  give 
cheques  to  he  people  o receive  it.  I tbnk  the  treasurer  might  be  dispensed  with  and  thS o 
IS  not  a banli  that  would  not  perform  the  duties  ^ . auu  uierc 

62.  Supposing  such  a measure  as  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  proposed,  by  which  the 
mprcviug  tenant  should  be  remunerated  was  enacted,  do  yon  thitk  the  tiant-right  coSd 
he  done  away  with  ?_Sueh  a measure  as  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford’s  would  do  all  ®it  wodd 
be  uo  wrong  to  tbo  good  landlord  He  admits  the  tenant-right,  and  it  would  be  only  forcing 
IhebadMord  to  do  his  duty,  and  stimulate  men  to  make  such  improvemeuts  as  they  thought 

tenant-right  should  think 

64.  Is  the  amount  of  the  tonmt-right  dependent  altogether  upon  the  improvements 
No,  not  altogether ; a great  deal  depends  upon  the  eharalter  of  the  landlord.’^  For  insSnoe 
I cannot  altogether  attribute  the  credit  of  tbo  thing  to  Lord  Monntcashel;  he  is  vSy  Me 
la  our  neighbourhood;  but  the  high  standmg  of  the  tenant-right  is  maiily  owing  to  the 
great  couidence  that  the  tenantry  have  in  Ins  unbending  integrity  and  his  honour  ® 

66.  Do  you  thmk  the  ont-gomg  tenants,  if  such  au  afrangement  as  Mr  Sharman 
Ciawford  proposes  was  cai-ried  ihto  effect,  would  receive  more  or  fiss  than  they  receireuT 
IboSiT  " tenant-right  ?--Under  Lord  Mounfcashel  I think  it  /oumTo  mS 

66.  You  state  that  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  is  without  reference  to  improvements  in 
some  cases,  but  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  landlord  ■ sunnose  a tpu3  mTT 
—cuts,  he  would  receive  nothing  in 

thing.  1 have  another  suggestion  as  to  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford’s  bill.  I am  convinced  thcT 
such  a measure  generally  is  necessary  in  Ireland,  from  every  thing  I have  3eu  onH  thiS 
be  difflcultj  that  occurs  to  the  minds  of  most  men.  is  what  data  f on  wouM  fto  vahiation 

tTsa'  b“,  '-P  ‘PP  present  moment ; but  it  il  dfflrelt 

and  be  farm  p^rposes^ 

Si  commimity  at  large  and  the  tenantry  tKnrof 

■Mebriug  f there  is  a cortai3s™  of  m'  “ continual 

“{ t‘“^3o 

was  before:  deduct  ^ could  be  taken,  seeing  the  value  of  it  now  and  wbat  it  ' 

cssfie  g^SgZSf  O'-®-™.]-!  think  the  county 

tb  grand  jury  ifws  iZhl  I Z {»'’ canons  reasons.  Since  the  chimgo  iii 

comity  cess'^wa^s  froL^SOsZ  12331^“”“’  Z *e 

»t  is  £40  Irish  ami  the  * ® ■’  T'"  ^ P ekarged  from  £9  to  £I0  : the  setting 

‘b  groat  error  in  thk  is  thrtbiZ'  f -T  ^ “"“hi 

®s  on  the  different  hold’iMs*  iZuun  3°  '“‘®rBstcd  persons  always  appointed  to  subdivide 
B there  were  two  indenondent  uZ  * “dopted,  evils  must  arise. 

»r  what  came  under  Z dltZ/f  j rjilipectability.  appointed  to  value  the  half  barony 
«»  alteration  in  k aZn„  f™  ?’  f o *?  -afe  out  the  key,  then  there  could  be 

ie  a great  advaiitage  to  imm-oviTio-  opinion  that  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford’s  bill  would 

68.  By  what  t^-mriv,!  tenants,  and  a great  encouragement  to  them. 

6o  you  think  there  would  ha  nr,  7 the  value  of  those  improvements : 

‘iere  would  be  ^ such  a tribunal  ?_I  do  not  think 

tenant  another  resnei^^  the  landlord  to  choose  one  and  the 

. respectable  honest  men,  to  be  on  the  vaIuation.-[  r/ic-  wztness  delivered  in 


2Qtli  March,  1844. 

111. 

Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
and 

Mr.  John  O’Hara. 
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•29th  March,  1844.  the  annexed  paper-l — In  this  case  I do  not  find  one  farmer  out  of  every  twenty,  who  comes 
up  to  this  in  produce.  _ , . , . 

ais..  state  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which,  in  your  opinion,  a farmer 

Mr.  Robert  Brown,  support  himself,  without  extraneous  assistance,  such  as  manufactures  or  anything 

Mr.  John  O’Hara,  else  ? — I would  not  say  less  than  ten  or  twelve  acres,  from  the  mode  of  farming  that  I am 
acquainted  with,  and  at  present  practised. 

71.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  an  improved  rotation  of  crops  might  give  a much  larger  quantitv 
of  produce  for  the  support  of  a family,  and  if  so,  tell  us  the  rotation  of  crops  you  would 
recommend? — Here  is  a scale  applicable  in  almost  every  case.  I would  say  green  crops  first, 
then  oats,  upland  hay  and  clover,  and  two  years  grass,  and  so  round  again  in  that  way ; that 
would  be  a fair  mode,  and  would  give  £14  8s.  for  supporting  a man  and  his  family.  In  an 
improved  and  very  improved  degree  of  culture,  this  statement  would  show  £14  8s.  on  afire- 
acre  farm  as  left  to  the  tenant. 


Produce  of  5 acres,  Irish  measure,  cultivated  on 
) . — 8 tons  potatoes,  at  £2  per  ton, 

2. — 1 toil  of  oats,  at  £6,  „ 

3 2 tons  upland  hay,  at  £2,  „ 

4. — Grass,  . . . ■ • 

5—  Do 


Jive-shift  rotation. 

£16  0 0 
6 0 0 
4 0 0 
1 10  0 
1 10  0 


Produce  of  one  yeai-. 


One  year’s  rent,  at  30s.  per  acre. 

Cess  and  poor-rates,  . 

20  cwt.  or  potato  seed  at  2s.  per  cwt., 
3 cwt.  of  seed  oats  at  6s.,  „ 

Grass  seed  and  clover  seed. 
Ploughing  and  harrowing, 

Drawing  out  manure. 


£7  10  0 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 
0 18  0 
1 0 0 
14  0 
1 0 0 

14  12  0 


Balance  for  the  labour  of  himself  and  family,  for  one  year,  £14  8 0 
[ The  witnesses  withdreio.l 

X12.  Mr.  William  Beck,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Molyneux,  sworn  and  examined. 

^ and'"  ' • ^^here  do  you  reside  ? — [ihfr.  Molyneux.'\ — I reside  in  the  parish  of  Donegore,  on  the 

Mr.  A.  Molyiieux. " townland  of  Bailyclaverty,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  farm  do  you  hold  ? — About  170  acres  of  land. 

4.  W'^hat  acre  do  you  speak  of?. — I have  two  farms,  consisting  of  about  200  Scotch  acres. 

5.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — \Mr.  Beck.'] — At  Grangenalteen,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

6.  Are  you  a t'ai-mer  ? — I am  in  the  linen  business,  and  also  a farmer. 

7.  How  much  land  do  you  occupy  ? — About  thirty-five  Irish  acres. 

8.  Wliat  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Just  immediately  round  Antrim 
and  the  neighbourhood. 

9.  What  district  ai-e  you  particularly  acquainted  with? — [Mr.  Molyneux.] — Almost  the 
same  district  as  Mr.  Beck  is  acquainted  with  ; I may  know  a little  towards  Crumlin,  in  the 
parish  of  Killead. 

10.  Is  that  country  generally  a tillage  country  or  grazing  ?— Tillage,  almost  all  of  it.  _ 

11.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particu-, 
lars  ? — I think  it  is  not  improving  in  the  parish  of  Killead  ; in  Donegore  it  is  improving. 

12.  Why  improving  in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other? — The  land  of  Donegore  was  a 
wild,  unreclaimed  country,  until  these  twenty  years.  I am  in  a farm  of  110  acres,  and  in 
the  year  1825  there  was  only  one  horse  upon  it ; I keep  six ; another  person  has  two  or 
three,  and  another  one.  \_Mr.  Beck.] — It  was  principally  grazing  then.  [_Mr.  Molyneux]— 
And  such  was  the  state  of  almost  all  the  parish  ; now  it  lias  come  into  cropping,  green-crop- 
ping, and  milch  cows,  and  what  is  in  pasture  is  still  better  than  it  was,  except  the  mountain 
part. 

13.  Why  is  not  Killead  improving,  which  is  a district  near  it  ? — I think  Killead  did  im- 
prove very  fast  until  these  few  years  ; they  lived  by  agricultural  produce,  and  as  soon  as  me 
markets  fell,  the  production  of  corn  went  off  by  the  laws  changing,  and  they  were  not  ame 
to  pay  the  same  high  rents  by  keeping  horses  : it  was  not  by  black  cattle  or  milch  cows  that 

they  lived ; it  is  not  calculated  for  that.  [ikfr.  Beck.] In  fact,  at  that  time  Killead  was 

nearly  perfect,  as  much  so  as  you  could  expect  it.  {Mr.  Molyneux.]— are  paying  rents 
as  high  as  in  most  of  the  neighbourhood. 

14.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  neighbourhood?— [.*'■• 
Bech^ — Yes,  we  have  farming  societies;  we  have  no  agricultural  schools. 

15.  What  effect  have  they  had  in  the  district  ?— They  are  improving  agriculture. 

16.  "What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district,  and  the  mode  of  culture,  speak- 
ing of  Donegore  7— {Mr.  Molyneux.]— are  many  large  farms  there,  and  small  ones ; i 
is  an  unequally  tenanted  place  ; as  you  go  up  to  the  mountain,  through  the  country,  taey 

have  smaller  farms  and  worse  ground.  {Mr.  UecA.] People  were  more  in  the  habit  ol  su- 

dividing  their  farms  with  their  children  in  Donegore ; it  is  under  leases  for  ever,  and  tney 
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renewed  for  ever,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  interest.  ^ money  when  they 

17.  Are  the  people  who  have  renewed  in  that  waV  better  nff  In  +1,.^  i n .1 

T«totion  ?— In  that  district  b^icase.®'*”'”  Mntraot,  or  proposal,  or 

19.  Generdly  through  the  country,  when  laud  is  out  of  lease,  in  what  wav  is  rent  6vod  9 

I have  never  known  any  one  out  of  lease  upon  Lord  DoneoaFs  estate  • *u  u , , 
lives.  His  late  Majesty  Prince  William  He£,  then  tltey  ?enewed  for  fSti 
subsequently  for  over.  , •’  “ siity-one  years,  and 

20.  Id  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  when  land  is  nut  nf  i •■no  , 
uow?-[i¥r.  M,fy«».r.]-By  private  bargL  ; a valn£isTeldom 

the  landlord,  but  when  jt  comes  to  the  close,  the  landlord  makes  choice^ of  n 
leuanl  with  capital ; that  is  the  only  way  I have  ever  known  £ 

21.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  good  average  land  in  the  district?— From  2Ss  to  33,  the 

Insh  acre,  that  is  about  the  average  price. 

22.  Is  that  your  opinion  ?~[Mr.  .Bec/<.]— Yes. 

23.  Does  it  bear  wheat  ? — fMr.  Mohmeur'] TYnt  . ll  • , 

mahas  the  money — potatoes  and  oats.  ’ atoes  is  the  crop  that 

24.  Taking  the  land  from  25^.  to  35i’  wliat  nmn+JiTv  r>f  wcj.  u 

acre  ?--When  it  is  in  good  Wt  from  twenty-five  to  tifirty  ewt  h7tl  e LT 

2i.£f¥^tir:L¥  : 

very  good-ground,  the  bel  of  tie  gronnci;  "X>  terrels  to  600  upon  the 

27.  I^ fl*®  district, what  would  you sa-y  was  the  averflcp  vAuf  1a  i Vki,  ± n 

It  is  aU  by  the  Scotch  acre,  and  it  is  let  fromYs?  up  as  that  qmhty 

will  grow  oats  and  wheat  and  clover  well.  ^ ^ 

28.  Give  us  the  average  produce  ?_From  twentr  tn  ffilvt-ir  *1.  • , 

skould  guess;  they  have  sometimes  less  [Mr  Tirril  Ti  ^ *1^®  acre,  is  what  I 

Menteef  thnt  bear!  wheat,  and  the  p™d£  Soft 

29.  Now  as  to  oats  ?-[M,u  if*, is  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  ewt 

the  Scotch  acre  in  the  last  case  Yes  It  il  hpHfr  1 1 e 

gram,  butthe  wheat  IS  taken  off  first ; ifwe  put  the  oats  first  wowcUl,  better  land  for 

ft«oSul£rbYt  «“  t™”*" landlf7sV‘thoVre 

Ufayear,  and  o7“a  y£  '"J”'™-’'  Almost  all  landlords  alio/ yon 

Kilisno?7d.  [Mr.&ei.]_ 

I'sglii ; llic  houLho'd  Znitlr7  ski£nd*°^^'™'''^~^*  k carried  to  a great 

wteBsive  farm.  ^'^I’wture,  stock,  and  crops,  every  thing  has  been  sold  upon  a very 

SecJ.]_T7m*SiSv  ho°H  P''“P™I<n’  or  under  middlemen  ?— [Jlfi- 

" iwy  little  subletting.  ^ P™P™‘“’  “ Donegore.  [Mr.  jlfoIy„„.r.]_Yes,  there 

‘feSSLtI 9"T7  % 77  »ff--‘Bose  who  hold  under  the  head  landlord,  or 

«»that.  IfftoyS;a7?at^7-t7“‘^“”7^ 

-t  to^tn^  s 2¥t£yth7‘' 

^ only  a twentv  n^»  ?— -[Afr.  Molyneiix.'] — Certainly,  distinctly.  If 

le  baa  a profit  ou¥of  i7*a  7”’  his  land  for  ten  or  twelve 

. .«•  B/whorlre  the  uerm¥  and  run  all  risks. 

g Z 7777  '“Payments  effected  j by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
oor  c^mty.  [m7 f 77”ant.  [Mr.  iVoIynenr.J-Yos ; generaRy  in 
7”"«  and  Lciu7  Templetown  has  done  a good  deal  to  encourage 

[7  *'*0— lSe7™ha7lfe  T If  ““/“sand  to  improvoments  upon  the  land  ?_ 

^2.  Does  he  allow  it  tn  i>i  *•  ^ ^ cannot  state  that  of  my  own  Jcnowlodge. 

It  to  the  tenant,  or  charge  any  per  centage  ?_He  aUows  a half  of  the 

4D 


a man 
years, 
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Mr.  Wil]iam  Beck, 
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cost,  \Mr.  Molyneux.'] — And  my  landloi'd  docs  ju,st  about  that ; he  ghes  me  about  the 

halfi  si!  a perch.  [Mr.  .BecA.]— But  my  landlord  does  not  do  that. 

43.  Has  the  mode  of  tenure  much  effect  upon  the  condition  ot  the  tenants,  or  on  the 
improTement  of  their  farms  ? — [Mr.  Molyneux.] — I think  it  has  ; a great  ™any  have  not 
confidence  in  the  landlord  unless  they  have  a good  long  tenure.  L-^^-  Beck.]-~l  agree  in 
that.  [Mr.  Molyneux.] — Some  have  confidence,  and  go  to  work.  [Mr.  Beck.] — On  Lord 
Templetown’s  there  are  many  who  have  built  good  houses  without  a lease.  • 

44  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the 
purchase-money  paid  [Mr.  Molyneux.]— To  the  person  selling,  if  the  purchaser  is  admitted 
by  the  landlord.  [Mr.  iJecA.]— There  is  very  little  of  that  in  this  neighbom-hood ; but  it 
may  get  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord.  If  there  is  any  arrear  the  m-coming  tenant  is 

acc^ounbiblc.e  good-will  acknowledged  in  the  district  by  the  landlords?- 

[Mr.  Bech.]—\  believe  it  is  on  the  Marquess  of  Hertford’s  estate.  [Mr.  Molyneux]~l 
think  I never  knew  of  any  one  prevented  selling  to  a solvent  person  ; but  they  do  not  ask 
the  landlord  in  many  places.  They  always  ask  upon  Lord  Hertford’s  estate,  and  they  sell 
by  the  permission  of  Dean  Stannus.  But  in  this  country  I have  known  many  farms  sold, 
and  they  go  forward  with  the  purchaser,  and  say  what  he  is ; he  is  generally  known  by  the 
agent,  and  he  is  accepted.  ■,  n , ! n 

46  In  permitting  or  refusing  the  tenants  to  sell  their  tenant-right,  are  landlords  influenced 

by  religious  or  political  motives  ?— [Mr.  5ccA.]— Not  at  all.  [Mr.  Molyneux.]— is 
nothing  of  that  in  this  county.  x • n x • , • , 

47  You  have  spoken  witli  reference  to  lands  upon  leases,  does  the  tenant-right  exist  with 

referince  to  lands  hold  from  year  to  year?— [ikfr.  Under  leases  the  landlord  has 

no  power  to  prevent  them  at  all. 

48.  Does  the  tenant-right  prevail  where  they  hold  from  year  to  year  ; can  they  sell  ? — 

Yes  ; in  some  instances  I have  known  it.  ' 

49.  What  is  the  usual  selling  price  through  the  country  ? — I cannot  answer  that.  It 
depends  greatly  upon  the  value  of  the  property,  the  quantity,  and  the  situa'^n.  ^ 

50.  Howmauy  years’  rent  ? — I cannot  answer  that.  ^Mr .-Molyneux!]  That  is  a private 
thincr  between  the  seller  and  purchaser.  A great  deal  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
landlord,  and  whether  confidence  can  be  placed  in  him.  I know  landlords  I would  not  take 
land  from  if  I was  offered  it  for  nothing  ; and  others  I would  pay  them  for  it  if  I had  it  in 

my  power.  _ . o r>  n t xv  i u • 

51.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasing  or  decreasing  ?; — [Mr.  Beck.\^i  thmfc  it  la 
rather  decreasing,  because  the  prospect  is  not  inviting.  [Mr.  Molyneux.] — It  is  generally 
decreasing.  I know  a small  farm  which  was  offered  £’200  for  two  years  ago,  and  it  was  sold 
for  £50  less  last  year,  and  it  can  be  now  got  for  nothing  ; and  I know  many  farms  offered 
for  sale  that  they  could  get  hundreds  for  but  a few  years  ago. 

52.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  by  the  landlords  to  put  an  end  to  the  tenant-right.— 

[Mr.  Beck!] — I never  heard  of  it.  Lord  Templetown,  I understand,  has  laid  out  some  farms 
upon  sections,  and  laid  them  out  so  as  to  carry  off  the  water ; it  is  a very  useful  improve- 
ment. That  is  in  the  parish  of  Templepatrick.  , _ _ • -u  i,  T 

63.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  neighbourhood /--I 
cannot  say  that  there  has.  [Mr.  Mo/f/uewa-.]— Almost  all  men  who  get  a little  capital  into 
their  hands,  if  they  can  get  a little  patch  of  land,  they  endeavour  to  take  more,  if  they  cau 
get  it  at  a low  rent.  _ t i T 

54.  How  is  it  carried  out — by  purchase? — Very  rarely  by  ejectment;  1 think  Eora 
Templetown  has  done  a little  by  ejectment.  [Mr.  Beck.] — They  were  so  small,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  acres ; and  he  has  assisted  them  with  slates  and  timber,  and  getting  t em 
larger  farms  ; but  they  do  not  sell  their  perpetuity  ; Ib.ey  hold  that  as  long  as  possible. 

55.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  forming  population,  is  it  improving,  or  e 

reverse,  speaking  of  the  large  farmers  ? — With  i-ospect  tn  KiUead,  it  is  not  improving,  1 is 
going  back  fast ; I should  say  as  to  Templepatrick  it  is  improving  ; and  I think  on  our  si 
of  the  water  we  are  holding  our  own.  [Mr.  Molyneux.] — I think  Nalteen  and  Donegor 
are  improving  ; I thinlt  this  estate  of  Lord  Ferrard’s  is  improving ; there  no  lamere^ 
equal  them  for  pushing  forward  their  work ; and  the  rent  is  not  very  high.  , 

There  is  a part  of  Lord  Massercene’s  that  is  in  perpetuity  also  ; it  is  2s. 

of  equal  quality,  let  to  tenants  of  the  same  description  as  that  we  have  down  by  the  w • 
[Mr.  Molyneux.] — There  is  some  of^,  it  on  leases  of  twenty-one  years ; it  is  not  let  a a J 
rack  rent.  ' • o T +}iink 

56.  Is  the  condition  of  the  smaller  class  of  tenantry  improving  or  otherwise.— 
otherwise  ; I think  they  are  going  back.  [Mr.  Beck.] — No  doubt  of  it.  [Mr. 

The  family  has  to  be  kept  upon  the  land,  and  they  are  not  able  to  pay  up ; tha  is 
cause  of  it.  • 1 > ■ about 

57.  Are  the  labourers  improving  in  their  condition? — [Mr.  Beck.] — I 

the  same.  [Mr.  Molyneux.] — They  arc  not  getting  their  residences  improved.  [Mr.  sc  .j 

They  are  getting  their  provisions  cheaper.  . y j 

58.  Is  the  acreable  rent  on  the  small  holdings  higher  than  that  of  the  largo  tarm  • 

think  so.  [Mr.  Molyneux.] — I think  so,  too.  . ■ o rM.. 

59.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  L 

Beck.] — Under  the  farmers.  • 

60.  Are  they  built  and  repaired  by  them  ? — Y es.  <.  *1,  v call  in 

61.  What  do  they  usually  payfor  them? — Forarcabin  of  two  rooms,  what  ttiey 


1 
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the  country  a kitchen  room,  they  pay  from  30..  to  £2  10..,  with  a small  garden.  \Mr 
Molynevx.j — Yes;  that  is  the  case.  * ^ 

62.  Have  they  much  land  with  them?— [Mr.  Beck.'] No 

68.  Siipposo  they  requirs  more  kncl,  either  for  their  manure  or  growing  potatoes,  can 
they  procure  It  ?-Yes  ; they  can  either  get  it  from  the  person  that  employs  them,  or  some 
of  the  neighbours ; that  is  the  general  way.  ^ 

64.  At  what  price  ?— It  varies  in  some  districts  ; I have  known  it  in  our  district  1 ^ s. 

perch,  t^o  drills.  [ATr.  Where  the  land  is  near  a town  they  pay  ; and  in  other 

places  they  get  it  free  for  the  manure,  and  the  dung  drawn  out  to  the  field  [Mr  Tiprl  1 

In  general,  in  country  districts  that  is  done.  • L • -J 

65.  What  are  the  labourers’  wages?— I should  think  Is.  a day  generally  • some  oniv  nav 

lOd.  in  the  winter  time.  ^ 3 

66.  b there  employment  enough  for  the  labourers  ?— [Mr,  Mrfynca*.]_ScarceIy  enoueh 

[Mr.  Beck.^ — I am  not  quite  sure  of  that.  ^ ^ 

67.  Have  you  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  neighbourhood  ?— No. 

68.  Have  you  any  thing  to  complain  of  in  the  conduct  of  the  agents?— They  charce  us 
fees  in  regard  to  receiving  rents— it  is  but  a small  sum  ; but  here,  on  Lord  O’NeilPs 

I understand  the  charge  is  I5.  on  the  pound.  lu  v.;  i>eiu  s estate, 

69.  In  granting  leases,  are  there  any  large  fees  or  exorbitant  charges?— On  Lord 
Donegal’s  they  charge  me  for  some  land  as  much  as  £18  10s.  for  a lease 

70.  Was  It  under  the  courts  you  got  that  lease  ?— No,  for  a renewal ; it  was  on  nronertv 

renewed  under  the  corporation  of  Oumckfergus,  only  tiventy-siu  acres,  and  they  charged 
“e  ftaps"*  *“■  before  the  advance  on 

“SI’'™  **'"  of  ‘I"®  “™ty  <=ess,  as  to  the 

appleltmgit.  we  do  not  complain  of  the  applotment,  but  we  complain 

72.  Is  there  much  change  in  the  applotmcnt,  or  is  it  generally  applotfed  every  year  npon 
thesuiuoscu  e smoe  the  alteration  ?-Mostly  on  the  same  scale.  ' [Mr.  MolJel.-]-IZ 
so.  Before  that,  it  had  been  applotted  by  a key  that  was  so  old  that  the  cess  had  been 
increased  111  times  since  the  key  was  made. 

73.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usuaUy  allowed  ?_On  the  payment 

of  the  rent  atter  the  poor  rate  is  made.  >-/u  uic  payment 

74.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  of  any  measnres  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in 
mspect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the'  rights  of 

“ cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  eutend  a^better 

system  ct  agricultnro,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant?^[Mr 

tS  to^rv  o LT  P™"'*  “ 

could  cmnef  the  lUp  6 ™P>-OTOmout.  and  that  he 

infcrosl  Zu  Z R tl  ■ “ 'V*™  'i'™.  ‘0  ™pply  funds,  and  pay  the  landlord 

Zuts  ‘•'o  h«I  to  leave  the  premises,  the  improve- 

mculs  would  si.  remam,  and  . wonld  give  immediate  employment  to  the  poor. 

He  woniffi  h Z ™t  '“PPet  to  have  the  money,  how  would  yon  do  then  ?— 

He  worid  be  better  quahhed  to  raise  the  money  than  the  poor  tenant. 

better  SZsKgSyXnm^^  -bject  ?_[Mr.  M,7,y„ca.r.]_My  landlord  has 

on  hntikivrls  2 “Sg“ttions  as  to  the  county  cess  or  other  burdens  that  fall  respectively 
landlord  and  tenanr”''''r”if  "'Z''  Z'*'  Z “*™*^tcd  to  improve  the  relation  between 

wav  that  the  SZ  ; ‘•■“'2  was  some 

hZaBtlfliauZZ  h?f?  d°  "'If'®  I'"'  P^'P'  *“  and  make 

iiHie  nappier  ; but  I do  not  know  how  that  could  be  done. 

[ The  witnesses  withdrew."] 


29iA  March,  1844. 
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Mr.  "William  Beck, 
Mr.  A.  Molyneux. 


See  Mr.  Venter’s 
Statement, 
Appendix  B,  No.  6. 


-Yes, 


Banbridge,  Saturday,  30th  March,  1844. 

^ William  Samuel  Hill,  sworn  and  examined. 

2 you  reside  ? — Bryansford,  in  the  county  of  Down. 

"pcull  county  rfOeslfe  ■ 

JOU  are  tmiaimed  2 population  of  the  estate  with  which 

without  mountain  but  fW  arable  land  ; there  are  four  townlands 

‘he  contents  in  shtiiteZro.  f‘2  ‘ ‘P®  population  arc  very  much  agricultural ; 

»es;  thereZZiZ  d”  *'“>  ““'Z  aout,  3,640  statute 

P HarZu„rof  tw  "P”"  '*  '’"“"J'  “f  PPPPoa  Iweagh  oriy. 

* great  dealAh^  ° f T '?T  “““  i>"’“  Lord  Rodo'n’s  agent  ?— 

bispossossed  no  tmanfs  rt  “Z  orange  has  taken  place  ; we  have 

and  Lord  Rodfm  V,ori  townland  an  old  lease  expired  some  ten  or  twelve  imars 

number,  -n-ho  remained  on  it^^^  occupying  under-tenants,  twenty-seven  in 

occupying  tenants^uf/^l^'^r  lordship’s  rule,  generally  speaking,  to  give  the 

^teriWinSMt  is  the  esie^nd  if  there  is  any 

4 D 2 


30th  March,  1844. 

113. 

Captain  W.  S.  Hill. 
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SOiA  March,  1844- 

113. 

Captain  W.  S.  Hill. 


6 Was  that  the  case  with  the  other  townlands  ? — There  the  tenants  held  direct,  and 
they  got  the  lands  again  direct.  o ttt  , 

i.  On  his  lordship’s  estate,  is  there  much  variety  of  religious  denominations? — We  have 
327  tenants  ; of  those,  sixty-nine  are  Protestants,  and  258  Roman  Catholics. 

8.  In  acting  upon  the  rule  you  have  stated,  of  giving  the  lands  to  the  occupying  tenants 
wlien  they  fall  out  of  lease,  is  there  any  objection  made  to  any  one  on  account  of  liis  religjpus 
persuasion  ?— None  whatever  ; we  disturb  no  oue  on  account  of  his  religious  persuasion. 

9.  What  is  the  average  improved  rent  of  arable  land  of  medium  quality  on  his  lordship’s 
estate  ?— Here  is  one  townland  entirely  arable,  and  the  average  of  that  is  1 Is.  Ad.  tlie  statute 

Does  that  produce  wheat  ?— Yes ; it  is  not  the  general  crop,  but  it  produces  wheat; 

oats  is  the  general  crop.  , , -.r  i * i 

11.  That  townland  having  been  recently  let  ? — Yes;  there  are  but  three  leases  of  any 
extent  and  the  rest  of  it  has  been  inostlv  let  by  myself ; 1 have  been  seventeen  years  agent 
to  Lord  Roden.  There  is  another  townland  which  is  entirely  arable  land,  of  a good  quality 
for  that  country,  let  at  14s.  M.  the  average. 

12  Are  there  any  leases  on  it  ? — There  are  ton  leases. 

13.  Are  they  old  leases,  so  as  to  affect  the  average?— No  ; there  is  one  old  lease,  but  it 
is  of  no  great  consequence  ; all  the  farms  are  small. 

14.  Does  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  prevail  upon  his  lordship’s  estates?— Not  in  the 

case  of  tenants-at-will.  r.  ,r  -j.  ^ 

15.  Does  it  prevail  in  the  ease  of  leaseholders  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

16.  Is  there  any  non-alienation  clause  in  the  leases  ? — Yes. 

17.  In  spite  of  that,  do  they  sell?— Not  withoutouv  permission,  and,  generally  speaking, 
unless  from  particular  circumstances,  where  the  tenant  is  permitted  to  go,  and  it  is  for  his 
interest  to  go,  Lord  Roden  himself  pays  the  value  of  the  improvements  and  chooses  his  own 
tenant,  but  generally  in  the  cases  of  tenants-at-will,  he  lets  some  member  of  tbe  family  make 
an  arrangement  with  them ; very  few  have  taken  place.  I have  a list  of  nearly  all  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  upon  the  land  siiice  l have  had  the  management  of  it. 

1 8.  When  a leaseholder  disposes  of  his  land,  availing  himself  of  the  tenant-right,  the  land- 
lord has  the  choice  of  the  in-coming  tenant?— Yes,  he  has,  and  exercises  it. 

19.  Is  the  in-coming  tenant  ever  rejected  on  religious  or  political  grounds?— Ido  not 

remember  his  ever  rejecting  any  tenant  upon  religious  grounds  ; hut  I have  no  hesitation  in 
sayino-,  that  with  the  very  small  sprinkling  of  Protestant  tenantry  that  we  have,  I would 
inyseff  give  a preference  to  a Protestant  tenant ; generally  speaking,  we  find  them  more 
industrious,  but  there  is  no  rule.  . , , • j o n • 

20.  How  is  the  compensation  to  be  given  to  tenants  holding  by  lease  ascertained  Frin- 

cipally  by  my  own  judgment  a.s  agent,  and  I generally  satisfy  the  tenants  ; and,  generally 
speaking,  of  tenancies-at-will,  I can  enumerate  the  sums  which  Lord  Roden  has  paid  for 
improvements,  to  let  them  go.  . 

21.  If  a tenant  thinks  he  can,  in  open  market,  get  more  for  a lease  than,  m your  opinion, 
the  improvements  are  wortli,  is  he  allowed  to  take  his  lease  to  sell  ? — There  have  been  one 
or  two  instances  on  tlic  estate,  but  they  are  very  few,  where  there  has  been  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ; very  few  of  the  tenants  have  left  the  estate  during  the  time  I have  been  agent. 

22.  Can  you  state  how  many?— I can;  I believe  there  have  been  twenty-seveii  teMuts 
who  have  left  the  estate,  entirely  voluntarily,  during  the  seventeen  years  that  I have  been 


agent. 

23.  Out  of  the  327  ? — Yes.  , 

24.  Can  you  say  how  many  of  the  twenty-seven  have  been  under  lease,  and  how  many  by 

will  ? Seven  of  those  were  leaseholds,  and  Lord  Roden  either  purchased  or  gave  permis- 

sion to  sell ; he  has  paid  during  that  time  nearly  £500  to  the  tenants  for  improvements  or 
good-will.  _ . . f o 

25.  Are  we  to  understand,  that  though  Lord  Roden,  in  selectmg  a ten^t  tor 

vacant  farm,  might  exercise  his  choice  as  to  a Protestant  or  Catholic,  there  . ° 
a man  being  dispossessed  of  liis  farm  in  consequence  of  being  a Roman  Cathobc  f _ os 
assuredly  none  whatever  ; and  several  Roman  Catholics  have  been  allowed  to  purchase  in  in 
the  place  of  these.  . . j-  • 9 

26.  Plow  far  would  the  same  observation  you  have  made  apply  to  political  distinctions  — 
We  do  not  make  any;  but  I would  not  say  that  as  to  moral  distinctions.  There  are  severa 
men  who  have  been  put  out  in  consequence  of  being  very  bad  characters. 


27.  Is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry,  in  your  opinion,  improving  in  regard  to  agriculture . 

I think  it  is  very  much,  from  the  increase  in  the  introduction  of  lime,  and  partly  owing  to 
encouragement  we  give  them,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  religious  distinction, 
there  is  any  distinction,  I would  say  that  the  one  party,  being  much  greater  than  the  o > 
" ey  were  the  recipients  of  a much  greater  amount 

28.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  it  is  the  case,  ' 

estate  wishes  to  dispose  of  bis  farm,  he  is  compelled  emier  to  leave  lu  ui  I do  not 

testant,  for  a Roman  Catholic,  though  offering  a larger  sum,  will  not  be  accepted . 


they  were  the  recipients  of  a much  greater  amount  of  encouragement.  _ , 

28.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  it  is  the  case,  that  if  a Protestant  upon  L°^^  ° Pro- 

estate  wishes  to  dispose  of  bis  farm,  he  is  compelled  either  to  leave  it  or  to  sell  it  ^ 
testant,  for  a Roman  Ca‘’' ’■  ' ’ ■ — 

know  an  instance  of  it.  jq 

29.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  this  is  the  fact,  that  if  a Roman  ^ 

emigrate,  he  must  sell  his  faim  to  a Protestant,  though  getting  less  than  he  could  o , . • 
a Roman  Catholic  ? — No,  not  in  any  instance.  The  population  of  this  part  of  his  oi 
estates,  according  to  the  census  of  1841,  is  1,961.  The  average  size  of  the  jg 

acres;  the  average  rent  of  the  whole  is  10s.  lOd.  per  acre;  and  I think  the 
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about  one  soul  to  one  acre  and  one-tliird.  We  have  a t 

30.  What  IS  the  practice,  with  regard  to  improvements,  which  Lord  Boden  adonts  on 

re-Iettmg  iarms  ?— There  is  no  charge  made  for  improvements  made  I,v  «,  * * 

reletting  either  townlands  or  single  Uings;  they  L “hm^ed  tilh* 

cents  upon  them ; there  is  no  aditiona  rent  pot  on  the  premises  on  account  0(11^0^3 
in  houses,  or  any  thing  of  that  Itmd;  if  he  has  improved  the  condition  of  fl.eTTin  * ■ 
another  affair,  nor  indeed  has  that  been  done  to  any  e.vtent  “*  *''■=  '“>"1. 

31.  With  regard  to  what  is  usually  called  the  tenant-right,  what  is  voi„.  nnl„;„„  r .1 
otilily  of  It  ?-l  have  an  objection  to  it,  on  several  grounds®  One  i‘s,  the  genS  want  of 
capital  among  small  tenantry  ; and  another  is.  that  it  gives  a claim  to  thf>  Klfnt 
landlord  afterwards,  which  prevents  the  landlord  usin|  to  the  fulUxteiit  thf  7,0^*' 

„„|ht  to  have  over  the  tenants ; ho  cannot  dispossess  ! bad  or  ill-eondneLd 

mdeed  I do  no  think  lie  can  turn  off  a tenant,  if  he  gives  Mm  permission  to  purchre  without 
repaying  him  the  purchase-money  or  a portion  of-  it.  ^ Lucnase.witnout 

32.  Can  you  state  the  difference  between  the  rent  and  the  government  valuation^  T 
think  we  are  generally  speakmg,  a little  higher  than  Mr.  Grffi&  valuation.  DuSftJ 

tto“hesrormy 

[ The  witness  withdreto.'] 

The  Reverend  Bernard  Macaulay ^ sworn  and  examined 
n.unt7rf  Dot7““  ^ - P^h  priest  of  Downpatrick,  in  the 

2.  What  is  the  district,  and  the  e.xtent  of  it  with  -wlnfl.  tm,,  j « v 

acquainted  with  all  the  county  of  Antrim,  almost,  for  I am  a nitive  of  ^ k ™ 

hceu  living  eight  years  in  Doivnpa«ck.  1 am  aCLded  ;irtL  baronv 

than  any  other  part  of  the  county  Down. 

3.  Is  the  tenure  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the  neiehboui-honrl  n?  Roii-.rnap.  • t-  a , 

tee?” “Ufvtilf  'lo  ‘0”tes  hold  at  will  or  by 

5 V “““  ™ ““"*y  «f  Antrim  than  in  the  county  of  Down 

yei!ndl  k!  ?-Generaliy  the  leases  are  now  twentymiie 

..it  its  **“  ""  general,  amvlous  to  get  leases  ?_ Yes  : every  temnt  milll 

T Half  “e atrgoingTti  wy 
teg"watWcr  le“eee4>°X7artlt‘g^^  ^jSs 

8.  Do  you  know  that  of  vour  own  knowlpdo-(^  ? T l-ndivv-  ;*  „ ai.  • Statements, 

? applied,  and  I kLw  that  they  did  not  get  leases  ^ authority  of  the  ^ppendl^  B,  m.  U. 

;j.  OnlfflrdStt'SeX 

»»viivin°g,’'rd  IriMgtpma  ee“‘“';ee?-Yes;  these  persons  are 

aleasc.  ® e’eve  t"™ed  out,  though  they  did  not  get 

%'datrge''tttmt?L®iw  'r  "'“■e  Catholics 

«"  tecs  to  Soman  Catholics.™^  ‘ ^ Monntcashel  told  them  he  would  give 

fe?  I W-r-  ““  "r”" 

“6  same  neighbourhood.  ^ ^ circumstances,  living  in 

•PPOrtunitlca  fctCsiT™d  rStr  f””-®'"  “'e  e““"‘y  “•'"■•‘ie 

I think  would  ptrveiy  woT  “’P™vonicnts  ?-Yos.  a coiisidoraMo  quantity, 

in'^hwood.  ei  iaiid  is  it  ?— It  is  a light  nioory  land,  or  land  covered  with 

'9-  DriheriSToorL'”®*”'^^^  ■■e'iaia>e‘I?-Yes.  I liavo. 

Wralionwas.  “ ® '*  'emuiicration  tor  that?_I  cannot  speak  to  what  tile  rciiiu- 

bat,  m your  opinion,  was  the  reason,  or  what  have  tho  jiarties  told  you  was  the 
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reason  why  the  improTement  iras  not  carried  further  ?— That  the  landlord  would  charge 
Uicm  a hieher  rent  if  they  improved  the  land  ; that  he  would  send  a valuator  to  value  A 
Are  you  aware  whether,  in  the  cases  to  which  you  refer,  that  was  the  actual  state  of 
the  cas7whhin  your  kuowledge  ?^I  believe  it  would  have  occurred  ; and  there  is  another 
drcuSaneo  also  connected  with  it,  which  I ought  to  mention,  that  if  a man  has  a lease  that 
TwithA  two  or  three  years  of  being  out,  lie  is  less  inclmed  to  improve  than  if  he  had  n« 
at  all  • because  he  supposes  when  the  lease  terminates  he  will  have  a new  letting  and 
he  wiS  improve  leas  than  if  ho  had  no  lease.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  short.loases,  I beheve, 

l-rirth^toTt-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ?-The  teuaul-righl 
in  4e  county  of  Antrili  iill  sell  for  very  little,  if  there  is  merely  the  tenant-nght  It  i, 

’’“23“  Is  A r^eogilLf  byTo  landlords  in  general  ?-  Indeed  I cannot  say  that  the  tenant 
rieht  is  so  muchVognisod  in  Antrim.  It  is  more  recogiised  by  the  landlords  m Down. 

“24  Is  it  recognised  in  the  case  of  tenants-at-will  m the  county  of  Down . The  tenant 

by  ■ By  the  great 

“t6"Tlmy‘rrcrvVaSoS  % frC° 

*’2d’ Whit  in  Lec*^^^^  yol  rolhlA  is”  th”e  rfe  at  which  the  tenaiit^^^^^^ 

SluoTh?hl|hifbidderButgeMl^^^^^ 

28  wU®is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  tenantrightt  is  it  advantageous  or  other- 
wise  2-1  think  It  advitageous  generally : because,  if  the  tenant  has  no  right  at  all,  he  will 
Sir  the  houses  to  go  to  Lay,  and  he  will  not  improve  the  fences  or  the  land. 

29  imposing  an  Langoment  were  made  by  which  the  tenant  having  made  improvements, 
was  entXl  to  be  fairly  remunerated  for  those  improvements  by  the  landlord,  do  you 
tSk  the  tenant-riwht  iuld  be  dispensed  with  ?_I  have  turned  that  subject  often  in  my 
mind  and  I think  it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  Ireland  to  P™tliet.nanl 
rromunerltion  for  his  valuable  Improvements  ; it  would  do  more  for  IrelanH  than  all  the 

Crawford’s  bill?_I  have  read  it  with  great  attention 
It  I verrdiCt  to  legislate  upon  it.  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  reduce  to  practice  j but  I 

‘’”^1  in  which  it  can  be  redded  to  pr^ic^- 

I fhtek  the  best  way  t'o  reduce  it  to  practice  would  be,  to  have  m eyery  barony  ordKtnct  of 
L“y  swoi-n  applaisers,  men  of  eharacter  and  information,  who  would  be  able  and  wilhog 
to  do  il’stice  ; and  when  a tenant  was  going  to  make  any  improvement 
mnn  be  awTorised  of  it  as  well  as  tbe  landlord,  and  let  him  examine  the  state  the  farm  is 
in  then,  Z\  afterwards  onamine  the  mP™woments  ; they  would 

improvLents  upon  it.  and  how  much  the  place  was  the  better  ; that  would  let  the  lanoioro 

'“II  mis  the  dedsion  of  ‘1»  .^”7;  vty 

barrister,  for  iilstanee  ?_I  would  allow  some  appeal,  0 course ; f 

should  he  an  anneal ; I can  mention  one  or  two  cases  that  will  confirm  w y 

:“/ofriS  there  are  two  districts  where  the  occupiers  ^he  land  ha«^^ 
in  nernetuitv  and  if  you  go  over  those  two  districts  of  country  you  , 

dSoe  l eLTe n 4lm  aid  the  other  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim  ; the  farm-houses. « 
rpsnoctahle  • there  is  nlantinc:  about  them,  and  fine  fences  and  ottices. 

' sTtite  to  distLts?i0ne  is  on  to  estate  of  Lord  Douogab 
coast  down  to  betwoou  Laruo  and  Belfast,  aud  touce  to  near  the  ^w" 

Another  of  these  districts  is  called  Killead  ; there  are  a number  of  'Llrj 

tenants  almost  all  have  perpetuities  upon  it,  and  any  man  going  into  this  part 

would  see  he  had  altogether  changed  his  atmosphere.  , occupying 

34.  Can  you  state  whether  the  persons  who  hold  • the  perpetuities  are  P 

tenants? — Yes.  , , • -u;..  lonrl  bp  does  not 

3.5.  They  have  not  sublet  ?— No ; if  a man  has  a perpetuity  m land, 
divide  it  among  his  family,  he  gives  it  to  one  ; and  the  reason  is  this  be  ca  g 
and  raise  money  to  put  the  others  out  to  trades,  and  other  descrip  _i  P about- liimi 

has  no  lease  or  tenure  he  has  no  security  to  give,  and  they  must  just  gro  p 

and  congregate  about  the  same  fire-side.  ^ x „,,rp  t>__Yes ; that 

36.  The  subdividing  of  land,  in  your  opinion,  arises  from  the  want  ot  wnm  c • 
is,  that  the  occupying  tenant-at-will  has  no  money  to  provide  tor  tne  you  g 

estute  in  Kilload  is  set  on  peipetulties  ?— There  are  a number  of  landlords  up"" 
whose  estates  it  takes  place  ; Colonel  Pakenham  is  the  principal  ,,  .jg  -^hick  yo« 

38.  With  reference  to  many  of  the  proceedings  on  the  part  oi  tbe  in 

mio'ht  be  disposed  to  think  incorrect,  do  you  conceive  that  the  want  o_t 

duration  of  the  tenures  has  a great  bearing  upon  it  ? — Y es  ; it  has  a hearing  p 

the  others  are  branches  that  grow  out  of  it.  ffrounds?- 

39.  Have  you  known  of  mauy  instances  of  ejectments  of  tenants  upon  poi  s 

No;  not  many.  I know  of  some,  but  not  generally.  _ vt— 

40.  Do  you  think  that  any  alteration  of  the  law,  to  give  the  tenant  mor® 
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lie  would  either  remain  upon  the  land  or  be  comnens9t,.fi  fc,.  ^ * i i j , • , 

have  a beneficial  influence  ?_CertainIy  ; if  a man^knew  he  1 

the  benefit  of  his  family,  it  would  be  a different  thine.  “along  an  improvement  for 

41.  Would  the  same  efl’ect  be  nroducefl  if  Ka  i,..  n , 

sated  for  his  improvements,  if  dispossessed  ^—Yes  • if  would^An  compen- 

was  making  the  improvements  foi- Mmself  and  hf  femiir  ®° 

■ 42.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  ?_I  believe  not 
[ TVie  witness  withdrew^ 

Mr.  Thomas  M‘CiiUougk,  sworn  and  examined 
I.  mere  do  you  reside  ?_Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down  ; 

I-  agent  and  cotton-spinner 

■IZil  ?-4fb“nSf„,tids  Cd  SaTe  “> 

4;o“c:r“  -P-virng  or  otherwise  ?_It  is 

^ better  state  of 

6.  What  are  the  manures  senerallv  used  9 ■pvM.i,  i ,• 

are  using  a good  deal  of  guano ; but  lime  and  fo.rm  m they 

crops  have  been  grown  lately,  but  not  to  any  extent  Ptmmpally  used  ; green 

t.eighbonrh„od?-In  ' 

to  tfi  present  day.  ^ estaonsbed  m 1813.  and  it  is  gomg  on  very  successfnlly 

Tilve  ethrdy^  - - a-e  large  gracing  farms  2_  ' 

m is  the  .general  mn;  I am  speSg  „f Td’s  '“■'S'”’!  ^ut 

iti“!;7brvfnS^^^ 

hood,  for  the  last  three  yeai-s,  we  would  unt  tnvA  i,  i’  , immediate  neighbour- 

the  quantity  of  roads  that  have  been  maldng.  employment  for  the  labourers  but  for 

meed,  generally,  upon  the  mrd^rfdSSng^  labour  ?_ Yes;  they  are  becoming  con- 

‘inES’SSsrSiSS 

14.  la  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ■ ^70,41,  ■;*''!  ‘“'^"-P-ttlts. 

Mostly  by  private,  contract ; formerly  it  wL  bt  trmn^k ’’“f  ’ “If®  P™P“als  received  ?— 

% had  money,  and  they  could  pay^what  tbevimomiid  ''“'® 

rent,  and  they  look  more  to  the  agreement.  ‘ ^ tlfflmilt  to  pay 

&m  w?sTofW,1t"l!7a!lT^^^^^^^^^  apeement  ?-Yes  ; formerly,  when  a 

of  offering  large  rents ; it  was  found  the  rAnf=  i omhood,  and  tenants  were  in  the  habit 
f-t  in  genial  ocme7„\rag?e™tlnTLr„«lt  ““>> 

: ~ ^ aerSHe  sir 

»arongTtS.&W^^^  there  any  rent  put  upon  the  public  roads  that 

6r  them.  . ^ ™ ‘’’®y  ®“-'vBy  or  in  the  valuation  ?-The  tenant  pays 

■smment ; it  is  taken  into  cinsid  Ja'hT  n7  n f r 1“  ■ *’“®  ?®™‘ity ; it  is  matter  of 

“Id  land  agents;  oneS|m'LT°^ to  value  the  knd  ?-GeneraUy  surveyors 
, 21.  Whit  is  the  nsni  fe:r„?  ““‘I'®®-.  ”®  ®®>ploy  a snlveyor.^ 


, 21.  Whit  is  theTsnal  rear?"  “f”*  '■i*!”®®  f»®  mother,  or  they  empl 
Wrhood?_Abont  frl  250  to  11  T O®'  I’  *®‘.  1"  A'®  neigh- 

&.  to  30a;  good  jII";  ““  ‘Ir®  ''®®y  good  land;  it  varies 

22‘.  to  32s.  ® “S®  “““>  growing  wheat,  with  a good  aspect,  would  be  from 


another,  or  they  employ  a surveyor. 

Is.  Tint  Yery  best,  in  the  neigu- 

^ery  good  land;  it  varies 

- ---  - ua  ..  B-od  aspect,  would  be  from 

Jon  was  very  cSSy^marl^^  ^ent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— The  poor  law  valu- 
^^G^th/valnS^  ’ twenty-five  to  twenty-three  per  cent,  over 

Eu'i*  ™“K”'£a  t?f  ’”'““‘1”“  ?-About  three-eighths 

poorer  qualities  of  land  cr?W  ^ o«e-tt5rd_;  it  vanes  in  some  districts ; I think 
§ at  evil  the  uneven  value  of  the  land  '+T^  with  us  than  the  better  qualities ; , it  is 

qiaHties.  ai-e  not  at  all  evenly  valued  or  let,  according 

°°  doubt^of  Ordnance  survey  ? — Yes,  according  to  their 

oon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  called  for  ?— I collect  one  estate  by 


30tk  March,  1844. 

ili. 

Rev.  B.  Macaukv. 


115. 

r.  T.  M‘Cttllough, 
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, j T n.pf  iVio  -vGaf’s  rent,  due  at  November,  on  the  Cumber  estate,  in  the  Upper 

soa,  JW,  1844.  the  ^ye  ^ norths  of  Fehrmry  end  M»rch ; but  the  general  mode  of  collectiM  the  rent  is- 
115.  from  November  to  May,  they  got  the  November  rent;  and  from  August  to  November,  they 
Jlr.  T.  M'Cullongh.  +],„  iVIav  rent 

^ 26  Is  there  any  payment  by  bill  of  rent  in  your  neighbourhood?—!  understand  there  is 
nosv  •'  it  is  a thing  I have  not  practised  myself ; I do  not  approve  of  it ; I have  only  taken 
a bill  in  one  or  two  instances,  where  there  was  a considerable  sum,  amounting  to  £100,  to 
enable  the  tenant  to  get  time  to  sell  off  his  crop ; but  I believe,  to  a considerable  extent,  it 

IS  of  ?_They  charge  the  bank  interest,  I believe. 

28.  Any  premium? — No,  I never  heard  of  any.  o wr  -u  ^ 

29.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurer  ?— No ; we  have  no  loan 

funds  with  us  ; we  have  more  savings’  banks  than  loan  funds.  . v r 4.  • . 

30  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants— by  distraining  or 
eiectment  9— It  is  bv  distraining,  and  mostly  by  process  at  the  sessions.  1 have  .been  fourteen 
years  a«rent,  and  I do  not  think  1 have  made  three  distrainte. 

31.  ’^hat  is  the  extent  of  the  property  you  manage  .''—Bet 

""  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  are  Ae  rents  us^ly  received  by  agents 

residing  upon  the  spot,  or  are  the  agents  residing  in  Dublin?— They  are  mostly  agents 

within  call,  if  any  thing  is  wanting.  ,.4?  r i i o rri 

33.  Aim  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  giyeu  on  accetmt  or  for  a particular  galoJ-There 
are  some  estates  where  they  hold  over  the  rent  that  the  tenants  have  not  been  able  to  pay 
up  and  I believe  they  give  them  their  receipts  on  acoomt  then ; but  as  for  my  owa  pro- 
ceeding, I never  give  a receipt  on  account,  unless  it  is  for  a time  running  ; if  there  is  any 
arrear:  I give  the  receipt  np  to  the  time  it  will  give  them  a clear  discharge,  no  matter 

what  arrear  is  left.  . , o t a x n x t • • 

34  Have  von  been  obliged  to  bring  many  ejectments  ?— I do  not  recollect  ever  bringing 
an  ejectment,  except  to  get  a number  of  tenants  to  attorn  upon  the  property  m dispute. 

35.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors  or  under  mid- 
dlemen ?— Almost  all  immediately  under  the  proprietor.  ^ , , 

36  Do  they  hold  by  lease  or  at  will  ?-Tlie  great  part  is  now  at  will--they  were  formerly 
by  lease  j the  leases  have  expired,  and  the  tenants  and  landlords  are  scarcely  reconciled  so  as 

to  know  what  to  give  and  take.  xxi  j xi.  • • j o v 

37  The  alteration  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  has  unsettled  their  minds  .^-Yes ; 
there  has  been  such  a change,  the  landlords  do  not  know  what  to  give  them,  nor  the  tenants 

what  ^f  ypon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the  m- 

provment  of  their  farms  ?— I should  say  that  the  tenant  is  more  tardy  m gomg  on  with 
improvements  where  he  has  no  lease,  on  that  account.  i v xi  i Ji 

39.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  generaUy  effected;  by  the  landlord  oi 

tenant? — It  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer  ; the  tenants  in  general  have  done  anything 
that  has  been  done  hitherto,  but  landlords  are  beginning  to  pay  them  for  draining,  and  give 
them  slates  and  timber  for  houses.  „ ,r  j xi 

40.  Is  that  the  case  on  the  estates  you  manage  ? — Yes,  and  many  others. 

41.  Is  it  given  freely,  or  do  they  pay  interest  for  it  ?— No  ; it  has  bepn  given  to_  them  at  a 
fair  rate ; they  have  been  paid  3(/.  or  4d.  a perch  for  draining,  and  it  is  given  in  various  wajs. 

42.  That  system  is  generally  growing  up  in  the  country  ? — Yes.  _ jx  • 

43.  Have  you  known  that  system  of  giving  assistance  to  tenants  m regard  to  mprove- 

ments  on  land,  retarded  by  the  mode  in  which  the  proprietor  holds  his  estate ; for  , 
where  it  is  in  strict  settlement  and  he  is  tenant  for  life  ?— Yes,  I know  that  the  impr 
ments  of  the  town  of  Bangor  have  been  considerably  retarded  by  their  , 

give  more  than  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years ; the  fact  is,  that  they  have  built  up 
town  on  holdings  at  will,  waiting  tiU  they  could  get  a satisfactory  lease,  the  teuante  r W 
upon  the  landlord  giving  them  a better  lease  when  he  can;  and  there  are  anumpei 
where  I have  no  doubt,  if  a lease  had  been  taken  out  at  the  time  they  were  bui  g o 
on,  the  lease  would  be  expired  at  this  time.  , • +v,„  fAwn  of 

44.  Can  you  form  an  estimate  of  the  expenditure  that  has  taken  place  m 

Bangor,  in  the  building  of  houses,  in  the  manner  you  have  stated ; has  it  been  s 

sum? — ^Yes,  a considerable  sum.  _ , , x x iv  ;if 

45.  A thousand  pounds  ? — Several  thousand  pounds ; there  is  a whole  stree 

46.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  purcli^e^u  j 

paid  ? — Yes  ; formerly  it  was  our  mode  of  getting  the  rent  when  it  ran_behina_,  / ^ 

allowed  to  sell ; hut  it  was  found  to  be  50  inconvenient,  and  the  parties  coming  ^ 
and  purchasing,  gave  more  than  what  the  landlord  wished  or  what  was  cimsi 

and  it  impoverished  the  tenant  coming  in,  so  that  now,  in  general,  the  landlor  ^ 
property  into  their  own  hands,  allowing  the  out-going  tenant  what  is  consi  e 
remuneration.  „ by 

47.  In  practice,  how  is  it  ascertained  what  is  to  be  paid  to  the  tenant  r 

the  landlord.  ' _•  n__Yes. 

48.  Does  that  system  appear  to  give  satisfaction  generally  to  the  farmers  r • 

49.  Arc  we  to  understand  that  where  a tenant  is  anxious  to  dispose  ot  bis  _ Ajgbt, 
made  no  improvements,  the  landlord  pays  him  nothing  ? — He  allows  him  the  e ^ jjjgugb 

50.  What  amount  is  settled  in  a case  of  that  kind  ? — From  £6  to  £10  an  > 
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there  are  no  improvements,  it  makes  very  little  difference ; the  improvements  have  never 
been  hardly  taken  into  consideration. 

51.  In  the  case  of  a tenancy-at-will,  is  the  tenant-right  paid? — If  they  have  a lease,  the 
landlord  has  no  control  over  them;  it  is  sold  for  whatever  it  will  bring.  If  the  landlord 
consents  to  it,  they  speak  of  the  tenant-right  where  there  is  no  lease  at  all,  because  a lease 
gives  them  quite  a different  right. 

52.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  to  any  extent  in  the  neighbourhood? 

No,  not  to  any  great  extent. 

53.  Where  it  has  taken  place,  how  has  it  been  effected ; has  it  been  by  purchase  of  the 
interest  or  turning  people  out  ? — By  the  purchase  of  the  interest  of  the  parties  who  run 
behind  in  the  rent,  and  choosing  a tenant  and  giving  the  land  to  the  next  neighbour ; that  is 
the  reason  that  the  landlords  wish  to  get  it  into  their  own  hands,  so  that  they  can  choose  a 
tenant ; but  there  is  nothing  done  in  our  neighbourhood  to  raise  a disturbance  in  that  way  ; 
as  long  as  they  pay  their  rent  they  are  never  disturbed. 

54.  Is  subletting  extending  ? — No,  I think  it  is  more  checked.  The  only  way  that  they 
subdivide  is  this ; where  they  have  old  leases  for  lives,  and  let  them  to  different  branches  of 
tieir  families;  but  now  the  landlords  set  their  faces  against  it,  and  warn  parties  against  it. 

55.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the  large 
farmers  improving  or  the  reverse? — The  large  farmers  were  bettor  off  five  years  ago  tiian 
what  they  were  a year  ago ; they  are  rather  better  this  year  ; just  when  tlio  seasons  were 
unfavourable  to  growing  wheat,  they  were  not  so  well  of. 

56.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  impi-oving  again? — Yes,  I do.  I consider  last  year, 
from  the  quantity  of  wheat  grown,  there  has  been  a great  improvement,  in  comparison  with 
the  former  year, 

57.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I conceive  they  are,  because  the 
small  tenantry  that  have  small  patches  of  ground,  the  manufacture  improving,  employs  them 
as  much  as  their  land. 

58.  Are  the  labourers  improving  in  their  condition  or  otherwise  ? — They  arc  much  better 
off  those  last  two  years  than  what  they  were  the  bad  years,  because  provisions  were  high, 
and  labour  was  scarcer. 

59.  Is  the  acreable  rent  on  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  on  the  large  holdings? In 

some  instances,  where  they  hold  about  three  to  four  or  five  acres,  they  have  a house;  and  the 
females  working  at  the  looms  or  at  sewing,  they  are  able  to  pay  a larger  rent  for  it;  but 
there  is  not  much  difference,  not  more  than  what  the  cottage  would  make  when  taken  into 
consideration. 

60.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they 
built  and  repaired  ?. — Generally  they  hold  them  under  the  large  fai-mers ; there  are  cottage 
houses,  but  a small  number  only.  A great  number  of  the  labourers  are  in  the  towns. 

61.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  houses,  and  in  vvhat  manner  is  the  rent  paid  ? It 

is  paid  by  then*  labour.  They  charge  them  from  £l  Is.  to  £2  IO5.  or  £S  for  a house  and 
garden.  Many  farmers  have  the  laBourers  in  their  houses,  and  keep  them  and  feed  them. 

62.  Is  it  the  general  custom  to  give  land  with  the  cottages  ? — Nothing  more  than  a garden ; 
but  it  is  usual  to  give  them  a certain  quantity  of  potato  ground  for  the  manure  they  have, 
and  plough  it  for  them. 

63.  What  do  they  generally  pay  for  it  ?— Very  generally  they  do  not  pay  any  thing ; if 
they  pay  any  thing  it  is  2d.  for  seven  yards  of  a nine-foot  ridge,  that  the  farmers  give  to 
any  persons  when  scarce  of  manure. 

64.  At  the  same  price  ? — Yes,  at-  the  2d. ; hut  there  is  not  much  of  that  done,  because 
they  prefer  putting  in  the  crop  themselves  where  they  have  the  manure  for  it,  and  it  is  only 
where  they  are  scarce  of  manure. 

65.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  in  what  have 
they  originated  ? — There  was  one  reported  some  time  ago,  and  that  was  from  the  barony  of 
Ards,  and  I understood  it  was  in  consequence  of  land  being  given  to  another  party ; it  is 
merely  from  report ; it  did  not  occur  on  the  estate  I have  tlic  management  of ; it  was  the 
burning  of  some  stacks. 

66.  In  speftlting  of  the  tenant-right,  state  whether  it  is  the  practice,  on  the  part  of  land- 

kras,  to  object  to  an  in-coming  tenant  on  account  of  religious  or  political  considerations  ? 

I *^0  not  think  we  have  any  thing  of  that  in  our  district. 

67.  Nor  any  case  in  which  the  tenants  have  been  refused  permission  to  sell,  unless  to 
particular  persons  ? — Yes,  the  landlord  chooses  the  tenant ; instead  of  allowing  them  to  sell, 
the  landlord  chooses  his  own  tenant,  paying  the  party  what  he  considers  the  fair  tenant-right 

^68.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  has  been  refused  altogether  and  no  compensation  given  ?~ 

69.  Was  the  outrage  you  have  referred  to  connected  in  any  way  with  the  refusal  of  the 
enant-riglit  to  a person  ? — No ; he  was  put  out  for  debt. 

. ,■ *here  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  in  your 
tbi'\^  example,  the  estates  of  large  proprietors,  or  those  of  small  ones  ? — I 

• ''  pretty  much  alike  ; the  small  proprietors  are  looking  for  higher  rents.  There 

l^an  observation  I would  make  as  to  the  tenant-right.  The  same  quality  of  land,  under  all 
t>ron™+°  circumstances,  would  not  sell,  if  set  up  to  auction,  at  the  same  sum  if  under  a small 
a would  if  under  Lord  Downshire,  or  any  largo  proprietor  who  had  allowed 

tlio  ^ ■ ^^hero  the  proprietors  hold  only  one  oi’  two  townlands,  they  have  not 

tbe  same  confidence  in  them.  > J 

4 E 


30lh  March,  1844. 

115. 

Mr.  T.  M'Culiough. 
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March,  1844. 

115. 

Mr.  T.  M'Cullough. 


7 1 . What  is  the  amount  of  the  fees  on  distraining  ? — I do  not  know  ; 2^.  6c?.  would  be  the 
fee  for  a bailitf  going  to  distrain,  and  then  there  would  be  Is.  in  the  pound  for  the  selling- 
that  is  all.. 

72.  Are  there  fees  on  granting  leases,  and  to  u-hom  paid  ? — Yes;  hut  I tliink  that  that  is 
doing  away  with  now.  I never  did  receive,  and  never  charged  a fee  myself;  but  I have 
heard  that  it  is  the  case,  and  I know  it  is  the  case.  I know  some  estates  where  that  has  been 
done  away  with,  and  the  agent  had  no  compensation  in  lieu  of  it  from  the  landlord. 

73.  Is  there  any  rule  as  to  tlic  person  employed  to  sell  a distress ; is  there  any  necessity 
in  Ireland  to  employ  a licensed  auctioneer  ? — Some  employ  a licensed  auctioneer,  and  others 
just  employ  a bailiff.  If  ho  is  a clever  fellow,  I think  a bailiff  sells  oftener  than  a licensed 
auctioneer. 

74.  With  respect  to  the  chai'ges  on  land,  what  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to 
Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — Our  cess  has  been  from  9d.  to  Is.  per  pound,  in  the  half  year,  on 
Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation. 

75.  How  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  on  the  different  townlands  made  public  ? — The  high 
constable  receives  the  warrant  from  the  grand  jury,  and  he  sends  round  to  the  different 
petty  bailiwicks  a notice,  and  they  convene  a vestry,  who  appoint  the  persons  to  applet,  and 
the  sum  to  bo  levied  off  each  district  is  inserted  in  the  notice. 

76.  What  is  the  district  ? — It  may  be  three  or  four  townlands. 

77.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed,  suppose  the  poor 
rate  paid  the  1st  of  January  ? — It  is  allowed  out  of  the  May  rent,  in  August.  It  is  a half 
year  that  is  paid  then. 

78.  Have  you  hoard  any  complaint  of  it  not  being  allowed? — No,  not  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood; but  I have  hoard  complaints  that  some  landlords  just  allow  a half,  without  any 
reference  to  its  being  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  rent  charged.  Some  ^low  so  much 
in  the  pound,  then  it  balances  itself  generally,  where  they  owe  one  gale. 

79.  What  difference  lias  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent  charge  upon' 
the  landlord  ? — I think  it  makes  it  better  for  the  tenant ; and  I am  of  opinion  that  all  cess 
should  be  in  the  same  way,  that  the  landlord  should  pay  all,  and  the  tenant  should  have 
nothing  to  pay  but  his  rent. 

80.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and 
practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and 
other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due 
regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may  bo  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
to  extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant? — My  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  decidedly  better  for  both  landlord  and  tenant  if 
all  the  cesses  and  all  the  charges  were  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  that  the  tenant  should  have 
nothing  to  pay  hut  one  sum  in  tlie  shape  of  rent ; and  if  the  county  cesses,  particularly,  were 
paid  by  the  landlord,  seeing  the  largo  sums  tiiat  would  come  out  of  their  estates,  they  would 
look  more  to  see  how  it  was  laid  out,  and  it  might  bo  collected  at  a much  less  expense. 
There  is  another  grievance  greatly  conijihiinod  of,  as  to  the  bishops’  lands;  they  are  different 
in  tenure  from  other  lauds.  There  aro  two  or  three  tovuilands  which  I receive  the  rent  for, 
and  there  is  a heavy  sum  th.at  the  iotics  <iuuties  tenants  have  to  pay  every  year  they  take 
out  a renewal,  for  stamps  and  leases. 

81.  What  remedy  would  you  pi-opose  in  that  case  ? — I would  propose  a remedy  that  the 
government  should  not  be  defrauded  of  the  stamp,  but  that  receipt  should  be  sufficient  for 
it,  without  going  to  the  expense  of  a lawyer,  and  having  the  renewal  made  out;  and  it  is  not 
a bit  better  as  a renewal.  The  attorney  will  charge  from  three  to  four  guineas  for  the 
smallest  of  them,  exclusive  of  the  stamp. 

82.  Would  you  apply  the  same  remedy  to  cases  where  persons  hold  for  lives  renewable 
for  ever,  at  a nominal  fine  ? — No,  I would  give  that  in  fee  at  once  for  ever.  No  party  gets 
any  thing  but  the  lawyers  and  the  crown  ; the  landlord  has  all  the  trouble,  and  sometimes 
gives  a bad  title.  The  property  has  got  into  more  hands,  and  more  fights  and  squabbles 
arise,  whereas,  if  it  was  for  ever,  every  one  would  then  have  an  assignment  of  their  own 
portion,  and  their  title  ivould  be  clear. 

83.  What  is  your  opinion  witli  respect  to  doing  away  with  the  power  of  distress  in  the 
c^o  of  small  holdings,  do  you  think  it  might  be  safely  done  away  with  ? — I would  not 
distrain  myself  at  all ; I would  rather  process  in  court,  and  there  the  tiling  is  investigated. 
If  they  replevin,  they  put  you  to  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  another  thing  is,  it  entails  a 
great  deal  of  expense ; and  unless  the  pai-ties  arc  likely  to  run  away  with  the  crop,  we  do 
not  carry  it  farther  than  to  put  a keeper  on  for  fourteen  days. 

84.  Do  you  think  that  being  the  case,  that  distress  might  he  done  away  with  ? — No ; 
because  they  might  carry  off  the  crop  if  they  were  so  very  desperate. 

85.  Suppose  a pow'er  were  given,  tliat  if  there  was  a reasonable  apprehension  of  that,  to 
call  upon  the  tenant  to  give  security,  might  it  be  done  away  with  then  ? — Yes,  quite  safely. 

86.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  you  would  lOcc  to  lay  before  the  commissioners?— 
Yes,  I have  another  suggestion.  It  is  a thuig  that  could  not  be  legislated  upon  ; but  ray 
opinion  is  that  a corn  rent  would  be  the  best,  and  that  leases  should  not  be  given  for  lives, 
that  they  should  bo  all  for  years,  so  that  the  tenant  should  know  when  he  was  to  quit,  and 
that  a year  or  two  before  it  terminated,  he  might  make  another  bargain,  or  prepare  to  go, 
and  i„  wunld  do  away  with  a great  deal  of  tlieir  taldng  laud  over  each  other,  and  prevou 
a good  deal  of  outrage  ; and  the  tenants  would  ho  able  to  suit  themselves  from  tlie  quantity 
of  land  brought  into  the  market. 

87.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  number  of  years  for  leases,  to  encourage  far® 
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116. 

Mp.  James  White. 


improvcmeiits  -If^  m good  cooddion  lie  need  not  care  how  short  it  was ; bnt  30»i  M„h.  1844. 

It  was  m bad  condition  they  most  have  a longer  lease  to  improve  it ; that  wonid  be  a mere  

matter  of  agreement  between  the  pai-ties  ; but  twenty-one  years’  leases  are  what  I would  “5. 
recommend.  Mr.  T,  M'CuHough. 

88;  You  spoien  of  a corn  rent  as  being  of  the  best  description  of  rent ; how  would 
jonproposo  that  should  bo  ascertained  ?_1  hat  by  any  bill  the  government  eould  bring  in 
they  should  have  the  averages  struck ; for  instance,  for  the'  county  of  Down,  say  take  Newrv 
Pownpatrick,  Ballynahmch,  Portaferry,  and  some  of  the  oiitports,  as  they  do  it  in  Scotland 
so  that  an  average  should  be  struck,  and  let  any  party  take  the  advantage  of  it  that  chooTe? 
beause  being  a corn  rent,  I tlmdc  it  would  iuduco  both  landlord  and  tenant,  to  look  more 
, narrowly  into  the  condition  of  the  gromid,  and  they  would  come  to  argue  it,  upon  what  the 
pound  was  able  to  produce,  which  they  do  not  at  present;  it  is  let  out  of  proportion— the 
bad  land  IS  too  deal,  the  good  laud  as  too  cheap,  and  taking  tliem  together  it -would  enable 
them  to  arrive  at  a fair  rent  in  the  end.  =-  & u euAwe 

. A corYent  you  mean  a produce  rent  ?— Yes,  that  in  an  oat-grow- 

mg  district,  oats  would  be  the  gmde,  and  so  of  potatoes,  or  wheat,  or  whatever  it  may  be  ■ for 
instance,  suppose  a corn  rent  was  fixed,  the  three  years  preceding  should  be  the  rent  for 
tlethree  or  four  yeai’s  commg  whatever  it  might  be ; or  if  I go  to  take  a farm,  may  be  it  is 
a%-acro  farm  and  the  hrst  question  is,  is  this  an  oat  or  barley-growing  farm  op  wSl  it 
grow  whca,t ; what  I mean  is,  a produce  rent ; potatoes  worth  so  lincll,  and  hay  worth  so 
much;  and  the  question  is  how  mlioh  will  the  ground  bear  of  that.  That  wonid  give  an 
admtoge  both  to  the  landlord  and  tenant— the  advantages  of  a rise  and  fall  in  the  market, 
oultirated  m the  district  with  wliioh  you  are  acquainted  ?— Yes 

t„S ;“ 

92.  Is  It  considered  a remunerative  crop  ?— Yes,  of  late  years 

93.  More  or  less  so  than  oats  ?— As  good  as  very  good  wheat. ' 

\_Tlie  zoiiness  tvithd7‘ew.~\ 

Mr.  James  White,  sworn  and  examined. 

1,  mere  do  yon  reside  ?-BalIyliome  mills,  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down. 

2 Wia  IS  your  occnpation  ?-Farmer  and  Hour  millor.  and  starch''inakor  also. 

“tent  of  the  district  with  which  yon  .are  acquainted  ?-I  am  intimately 
atquainled  with  the  parish  of  Bangor ; it  contains  about  1 7,000  EngUsh  acres 

4.  Is  It  a very  populous  one  f— It  contains  1 0,000  inhabitants 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agnoulture  improving  or  otherwise  in  the  district?— The  apnearanoe 
of  the  country  IS  very  much  miproymg;  in  consequence  of  a groat  portion  of  the  mhahSanls 
originally  couimg  from  Scotland,  they  follow  the  system  adopted  in  Scotland  as  ^ “0 
possible— the  rotation  system  of  cropping. 

6.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  feed;  is  it  by  private  contract,  or  by  proposal  or  hv 
valuation  ?— Generally  speakmg,  it  is  by  private  contract,  or  bv  a rent  kid  on  1 think 

1»0U„  uSde  JoteliTfid  d'T*"  ?-U"f»rt'.nately  for  the  district,  they 

the  land,  ^ ® '■  '’ent.  no  matter  the  difference  in  the  quahty  of 

of « £2“frls?mrof  r r ° hid  on  at  the  time  I speak 

oraetthis  rent  itTlSie  *''°y  •attempted  to 

Iwe  not  had  a larreootet  frr  "““J’ “Ota"cos  I have  known  old  townlands  whol-e  they 
fhe  tenantry  are  very  inZstrimif  * f '’''st  paid; 

poying  the  taxes  hnt^,™  sS  nm’l  “ ’ “ w™’’  *“  “S'o"*  *l>”y  o™  afford,  hfler 

Weipt  for  the  rent  they  invo  n '''l  “teers  ot  tlio  agonts  give  them  a clear 

12.  Do  you  f°m,  ^ '■  '“■'"'“e  »'■  ‘In-eo  years  in  debt. 

13  sevontyacres, 

14  wT  1 tvheat?-Yes,  it  does, 

teo  or  three\“  “LTe  hfvoTf^^  '"1?''“  ?“?»>•  *1^  hot 

"1.  the  Cunningham  acre  but  if  if  wnUl  m *'  f twelve  or  fourteen 

twenty  ewt.  to  the  acre  ’ ^ teionghly  drained,  as  it  should  be,  it  would  produce 

there  are  some  case7whor  went  you  allude  to  ? — Yes,  with  very  few  exceptions; 

18-  How  Z ■>'  'T°  •“  “ wednctlon-Hve  or  ten  per  cent. 

comes  due  is  rent  usually  demanded  ?~lt  is  expected  that  they 

4E2 
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SOf/i  March,  1844.  -would  iiofc  allow  the  two  terms  to  meet ; the  May  rent  would  be  paid  before  November,  and 
the  November  rent  before  May. 

17.  Do  they  hold  generally  under  the  proprietor  or  under  the  middleman  ? — We  have  no 

Mr.  James  wiiite.  thing  as  a middleman  in  our  district. 

18.  Do  they  generally  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — The  greater  portion  of  the  parish  is  held 
at  will. 

19.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected;  by  the  landlord  or  tenant?— In 
almost  all  cases  by  the  tenant. 

20.  Arc  the  landlords  in  the  habit  of  allowing  them  any  assistanee  ? — Very  little  ; there  is 
one  proprietor  who  gives  the  industrious  tenantry  timber,  or  a few  slates  to  cover  houses; 
that  is  all. 

21.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  is  it  recognised? — It  has  always  been 
considered  recognised  in  the  neighbourhood  ; it  has  become  quite  the  usage  now. 

22.  Is  it  increasing  in  value  or  diminishing  ? — It  is  diminishing,  in  consequence  of  those 
who  would  wish  to  purchase,  and  to  secure  a permanent  residence,  not  having  the  means 
they  formerly  had;  they  find  they  cannot  raise  the  money  off  the  land,  unless  they  have  got 
it  in  some  other  way — by  a little  legacy  or  raising  it  in  trade. 

23.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  in  the  district  to  abolish  the  tenant-right  ? — There  has. 

24.  With  -\vhat  consequences  has  that  been  attended  ? — ^T'he  way  ^it  was  done  was — a 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  bought  an  extensive  estate  in  the  parish  I speak  of.  The 
tenant-right  was  formerly  recognised,  and  when  a farm  -was  out  of  lease,  it  would  sell  for 
£10  an  acre;  in  many  cases  they  were  not  able  to  pay  the  rent;  it  was  sold,  and  the 
agent  would  then  get  so  much  of  this  as  would  pay  up  the  arrears,  and  the  rest  was  handed 
to  the  tenant  going  out.  Now,  that  gentleman  says  he  will  not  acknowledge  the  tenant- 
riglit  in  future ; ho  will  merely  pay  them  for  any  permanent  improvements  that  they  may 
make,  or  ho  thinks  they  deserve,  but  he  will  not  acknowledge  the  tenant-right. 

25.  How  long  has  that  change  boon  in  operation  ? — It  has  not  come  into  operation  yet. 
I chanced  to  be  summoned  by  this  landlord  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and  that  was  what 
he  stated. 

26.  What  was  the  feeling  entertained  by  the  tenantry  upon  that  determination  ? — They 
did  not  at  all  feel  satisfied,  for  the  greater  number  of  those  had  made  improvements  on  the 
land,  or  tliey  had  purcliased  the  tenant-right,  and  gave  £10  an  acre. 

27.  What  is  the  value,  comparing  it  with  a year’s  rent,  or  by  the  acre? — At  that  rate 
the  tenant-right  would  be  equal  to  five  years’  I'ent. 

28.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  better 
off  in  the  world  than  they  were,  or  worse  off  ? — I have  known  the  district  intimately  twenty- 
five  years,  and  I know  a great  many  farmers,  and  I -would  say  their  capital  is  quite  e.t- 
hausted,  though  the  appearance  of  the  country  is  improving.  There  were  very  few  of  them 
twenty -five  years  ago  -who  had  not  three  ycai's  to  trade  upon,  and  now,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, they  could  not  become  English  tenants,  and  pay  their  rent  up  to  the  day;  it  would ta£e 
the  whole  stock  on  their  farms  to  do  so.  There  is  one  reason  for  them  struggling  so  long 
to  pay  so  much  rent — there  is  a great  deal  of  money  circulated  throughout  the  country  for 
the  manufacture  of  muslin,  there  is  a considerable  sum  paid  that  goes  into  the  hands  of  small 
farmers  and  dealers ; it  is  not  off  the  land  that  it  is  raised. 

29.  Do  you  think  the  small  tenantry  are  improving  or  getting  worse? — Where  they  have 
a family  of  daughters  they  are  better  off ; the  muslin  manufacture  has  been  paying  very 
■well  of  late,  and  has  enabled  them  to  pay  up  the  rent. 

30.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  are  they  improving  or  the  reverse  ? — The  condition  of 
the  labourers,  where  they  are  good  farm  servants,  I should  say  is  more  comfortable  than 
what  they  were  with  small  patches  of  land.  We  have  no  superabundance  of  labourers,  in 
consequence  of  having  cotton  factories  in  Bangor. 

31.  Plave  you  any  suggestions  to  make  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and 
practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and 
other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due 
regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
to  extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  ? — I would  say  a corn-rent,  laid  on  as  it  is  in  some  districts  in  Scotland,  might  better 
the  condition  of  the  tenants  very  much  with  respect  to  the  land. 

32.  When  you  speak  of  a corn-rent,  do  you  put  it  upon  any  particular  description  of  corn, 

or  upon  the  general  produce  of  the  farm  ? The  general  produce  of  the  farm,  what  it  was 

capable  of  growing.  In  our  district  a third  of  all  the  produce  goes  to  pay  the  rent.  Where 
the  tenant  has  to  make  all  the  improvements,  it  is  too  much.  In  the  17,000  acres  I speak 
of,  I tliiiik  that  the  people  are  paying  as  much  for  the  Cunningham  acre  as  they  are  paying 
in  any  other  part  of  the  county  of  Ilown  for  tlie  Irish  acre  ; and  the  only  way  they  can  do 
it  is  by  the  money  circulated  among  them  through  the  manufactures. 

33.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  ? — No,  I think  not. 

34.  It  appeal's  tliat  you  consider  the  land  generally  to  be  too  highly  rented? — Yes. 

35.  In  fixing  the  rent,  which  you  have  told  us  is  generally  done  by  agreement,  what  is 
the  process  usually  taken  to  put  a value  upon  it ; is  any  calculation  made  of  the  productive 
power  of  the  land  ? — No  process  is  taken  as  far  as  our  district  is  concerned.  The  landlord 
in  almost  every  instance  says,  “ There  is  your  land  out  of  lease,  you  must  pay  such  a rent,  or 
leave  it and  these  people  have  no  opportunity  from  the  quantity  of  land  getting  out  o 
lease,  as  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  of  providing  themselves  elsewhere  ; they  were  glad  at 
all  hazards  to  say,  » We  will  hold  this,  or  keep  it  as  a residence.” 
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36.  Do  you  conceiTO  that  any  general  authentic  Talnation  of  the  land  for  anv  miMle  .o  / 
po^ose  to  which  reference  could  be  made,  would  be  of  use  ?— There  is  no'  doubt  o^  ft  T ' 

Luld  refer  to  Mr  Griffith’s  yaluation,  which  does  not  e,tceed  in  afiy  fastafee  b Lr  nlh 
honrliood  20».  an  English  acre,  while  the  landlord’s  valuation  is  2Ss.^6d.  * 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Andrew  O’Flirm,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside ’-Drumany,  near  Oastlowclkn,  in  the  county  of  Down 

2.  What  IS  your  occupation  ?-^Farmer,  and  I keep  a country  inn.  ^ 

3.  What  IS  the  pai-tlcnlar  district  with  which  yon  are  acquainted  ?— I am  pretty  generally 
acquainted  with  five  or  six  miles  from  my  res  denco  between  Rathfrilard  era  occypnoially 

I What  is  the  genepl  description  ?-Chie%tmagf  Castlewellan. 

^ 6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  2_I  think  it 
IS  retrograding  for  the  last  two  years.  It  was  up,  and  we  made  impiovoments  • but  for  the 
last  two  years  it  is  going  down.  ^ 

aci,T«ntts\?raf“d  ” ®-n 

iSe% 

f ‘f'i’’ I’t  f «11  or  by  lease  ?-Thero  are  some  leases,  but  mostly  .at  will 

9.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the  imm-ove  ’ 
mcnl  of  their  farms  ?— Latterly,  it  has  had  a very  bad  effect.  Formerly,  when  times  wore 
good,  they  did  not  regard  it  so  much ; now  they  are  beginning  to  looh  oHt  J ? 

5 do  otate  of  agricultural  produce  was  better,  they  did  not®  so  mnch  100^061^0^ 

10.  How  has  their  looking  to  It  been  caused  by  the  prices  of  agrioultnral  produce  2 

Because  they  wore  able  to  go  on  a little  in  their  way.  aid  now  they  are  not  fid  0“^ 
account  they  attribute  their  condition  to  their  holding  at  will  ^ * “ 

II  How  would  it  bo  hotter  if  they  held  by  lease,  if  the  lease  had  been  granted  .at  the  same 

tout  they  now  pay?-If  they  were  m distress  and  wanted  any  acoommodatiorthey  oonld  gof 
it  easily  when  they  had  the  property  bv  lonsn  • ,ar.,sPi  L-  uauon,  xiiey  couM  got 

being  it  will,  people  would  nf t fdf aVefrny  ^no^  ““ 

5=F2‘“"™ 

sefiy  Setfi “ "ia  «>e  lease  ?-N„,  chiefly  from  the 

14,  Does  the  tenant-right  exist  in  the  country  ?— Partially  it  does 
it  doK.  “ ?-Y8S,  under  some  landlords 

=**now!edged  or  not  ?_It  is  more 
tcL'S  g“«’t>lly  acknowledged  than 

If  general  amount  paid  for  tenant-right  when  the  lands  are  held  at  will  9 

aSr“rit  S’ of  ,enanSfit7“m  fe  S 

19.  Wliat  rent  do  yon  pay  O-Tweitfffiye^hmbgi.™  ^ 

2?:  wi  StesiiS  = 

S £tSSf„f  S°”!!  7'*’  obout  four  years  ago. 

£20  an  acre.  OpposiWlt?^^^  T w 

Downshire’s  estate  afc^  inst  t>.o  ’ Roden  s estate,  a man  on  my  mearing  on  Lord 

.i«,  bccauseSid’sS  ^ ‘o^cy-at- 

Hi>  father  and  himself  were  re'  T ““  ‘“"'y  *'''  *o  simple  of  the  land  ?7 

g»l  cmbaiTassod  and  Ld  to  Lh  f ‘‘P''o“y  "'oU  before  I got  it.  He 

25-  Does  the  CdloXyef  itf,  ^ ‘‘O'*  “'’od  i‘  120  joars. 

not  Imow  an  instance  of  if  in  f P'^^'^baser  on  political  or  religions  grounds  ? — I do 

ofe  does  not,  Sd„e1  wSor"''  ^ord  Dowiu- 

Can  YOU  atn.tf.  , . , .r.  , 

j done  on  Lord  Roden’s  property  ? — I can, 


27!  being  dc 

ifony;  she  had  heeTf7„7T“'‘^’ •’’“7®“®  *“  Scarborough,  in  the  townland  of 

,'^booewasatensnt„“£“7li  y®'"'®  “g“’  infemlbf:  to  clisp 


.--•-wasatenantof  rn,  j%  , 7 yooos  ago,  mtonclmg  to  c 

boJ.  ofored  to  purchase  it  he  “ *'  r ™7  “"by.  »»  ‘he  same  town- 

of  the  naL  of  Josfph  being  a Roman  Catholic,  and  it  was  sold  to 

29.'  fewe^^iml^.^^^olic  ?7n„,  a Protestant. 

„ 30,  .tVliat  r«of lif'®  ‘7  P'-ooe  ?— Two  years  ago. 

Catholic?_i  wrote  a memm-S  yPP™®  ‘b“  wus  refused  because  be  was  a Homan 
rtctlier  he  bad  succeeded  oireit-b''  '“m  "bed  him  when  he  came  back 

5 he  said  No.  I asked  Mm  for  what  cause ; he  said  he  knew 


See  Capl.  Hill's 
— Evidence, 

of  the  place, 

e same  town-  ' . 

^a.  ^o4e.) 
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no  other  but  because  he  was  a Roman  Catholic.  He  had  paid  up,  eYen  to  the  English  tenant 
for  the  property  ho  had.  * ’ 

31.  Was  the  widow  a Protestant  ? — Yes,  she  was. 

32.  Where  did  the  per, son  come  from  who  got  it  ? — From  the  estate  of  Mr.  Quin, 

33.  Not  one  of  Lord  Roden’s  tenants  ? — No. 

34.  What  number  of  acres  were  in  the  farm  ? — I cannot  state  that;  he  gave  her  something 

35.  Had  there  been  any  bargaining  between  the  Widow  Scarborough  and  M'Quide  before 
that? — Not  that  I know  of;  nor  would  I have  known  it  except  drawing  the  memorial  of  the 
tenant  who  wished  to  purchase. 

36.  Was  it  to  the  Widow  Scarborough  or  to  the  agent  that  M'Quide  offered  the 
money  ? — To  the  Widow  Scarborough,  as  is  usually  the  case  where  a tenant  offers  to  sell. 

37.  I understood  you  to  say  that  Lord  Roden  did  not  permit  a tenant-at-wili  to  dispose 
of  the  tenant-right  ? — Yes. 

38.  Had  the  Widow  Scarborough  a lease,  or  not  ? — She  had  no  lease ; I do  not  know  of 
any  bargain  they  had. 

39.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  this  case  but  what  Owen  Darby  told  you  ?— No. 

40.  Did  you  ask  the  Widow  Scarborough  anything  about  it? — No. 

41.  Is  Owen  Darby  here? — No. 

42.  Where  does  he  live  ? — Close  by  my  place. 

43.  Would  he  not  be  able  to  state  the  particulars  better  than  you? — Yes. 

44.  Do  you  know  what  M'Quide  gave  ? — No,  I do  not.- 

45.  Has  Lord  Roden  many  Roman  Catholic  tenants-at-will  ? — Yes. 

46.  Have  you  known  many  instances  in  Avhich  Lord  Roden  has  turned  out  a Roman 
Catholic  tenant-at-will,  to  substitute  a Protestant  for  him  ? — I know  of  no  instance  • he  is  a 
kind  landlord.  I know  of  instances  of  his  having  dealings  with  the  people ; I know  of 
instances  where  he  relieves  them  considerably. 

47.  Does  Lord  Roden  give  encouragement  to  tenants,  in  the  distribution  of  seeds  or  new 
ploughing  implements  ? — He  gives  them  encouragement  in  the  distribution  of  seeds,  and 
gives  them  timber. 

48.  Does  he  malce  any  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant ? — I do  not  believe  he  does  ; when  he  has  any  chai-itable  purposes,  I do  not  believe 
he  makes  any  distinction. 

49.  Plave  you  any  thing  to  state  as  to  any  hardship  occurring  from  the  state  of  the  law  ?— 
I held  for  a long  period,  at  will,  five  acres  under  another  proprietor.  The  former  agent 
encouraged  me  to  make  improvements  ; and  after  my  improvements  were  made,  at  an  expense 
of  £300,  my  rent  has  been  recently  raised  more  than  double,  from  £3  to  £7— the  estate, 
by  the  death  of  the  former  proprietor,  having  passed  under  the  court  of  chancery,  to  be 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  a minor.  1 applied  to  the  agent  for  a reduction  of  the  rent,  and 
when  he  stated  he  could  not  comply  with  my  request,  I offered  £25  a year  rent,  if  the  trus- 
tees would  allow  me  ^10  for  the  tenant-right  by  the  acre,  to  pay  me  for  my  improvements; 
and  I think  that  a case  of  great  hardship,  after  my  having  depended  upon  the  landlord  and 
expended  my  all,  to  be  taken  advantage  of. 

50.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  county  cess  ? — Yes  ; having  to  pay  for 
the  roads ; looking  at  tlio  high  rent  we  have  to  pay  for  the  land,  I consider  it  as  great  a 
grievance  as  wo  have. 

51.  How  long  is  it  since  you  made  those  improvements? — I have  been  Tnolnrig  them 
twenty  years,  but  in  the  year  1838,  I laid  out  £140. 

[ The  toitness  withdreto.'] 

John  Lindsay,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Tullyhan,  near  Banbvidgo,  in  the  comity  of  Down. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I hold  a farm. 

3.  To  what  extent  ? — I hold  in  my  own  hand  about  fifty  Irish  acres. 

4.  You  are  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Yos,  and  inagistrate  of  the  county. 

6.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  consider  yourself  well  acquainted  ? — Towards 

the  north-west  of  Banbridge  parish,  at  ilagherally,  part  of  the  parish  of  Dromore. 

6.  Is  that  district,  in  its  general  description,  arable  or  grazing  ? — Generally  not  a great 
deal  of  grazing. 

7.  Is  it  a very  populous  disti'ict  ? — Yes,  I think  so.  . , 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otheiwise,  and  in  what  ]iarticulart  ? — I think  it 
is  improving  ; they  are  getting  into  this  thorough-draining  a good  deal ; I tliink  theymnst 
find  that  the  produce  is  better,  and  through  that,  they  must  get  into  a better  mode  of  labour- 
ing than  they  did  before  ; they  find  that  the  draining  is  the  way  to  increase  their  crops. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  that  arc  princqially  used  ? — Animal  manure  and  Lime. 

10.  Are  there  any  fanning  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district,  and  what 

effect  have  they  had  ?— In  the  parish  of  Dromore  there  has  been  a farming  society  for  some 
years  ; I do  not  know  that  it  has  had  any  groat  effect,  except  upon  those  connected  mfn 
it  immediately  ; I do  not  think  it  has  had  a goncral  effect.  , , 

1 1 . What  is  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  cultm-c  ? — They  vary  veiy  mucJi ; 
they  vary  from  tlirec  or  five  acres  to  fifty  ; in  some  instances  more,  and  some  less.  _ 

12.  What  is  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  ? — They  cannot  afford  very  well  a rotation  o 
crops ; they  labour  on.  The  poor  people  cannot  got  into  a better  system  ; the  rrtation  o 
crops  being  oats,  then  potatoes  or  turnips,  then  a crop  of  either  oats  or  barley,  aftei-war 
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laid  down  in  grass  or  oloTor,  and  meadow  the  following  ye,ar  and  then  thew  mre  it  the 
“fSad  W it.  and  wS 

13.  In  what  mamioi-  is  the  rent  fixed-by  private  contract  ?^I  tliink  so 

14.  It  It  a grass  smn  or  an  acreable  one  ?-GeneraIly  an  acroaUe  one 

Irish  acre,  bnt  that  rs  ,a  very  high  rent,  and  cannot  bo’  support^  ; \ut7wolhF,t  ffiat  £2 
or  two  guineas  -would  bo  the  highest  for  orime  laivl  T say  tJiat  ±-2 

by  the  side  of  Belfast,  and  m my  own  neighbourhood  ; the  price  he  chSges  Ss  tenante^S 
It  IS  very  good  land,  is  33^.  4d.  to  40s.  the  Irish  aero  ; ho  made  an  abatenm^t  nf ’ 5 

17.  Is  it  Mgher  than  the  rent  ?— It  is  not 

say'Lv  il*  rent ; I cannot 

19.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  nsuaUj  demanded  ?.-Th6  rent  due  in 
£rs|Xte“  ^ ““  be  paid  beforale  otor 

it  ™ ^ I ‘‘  “ »-  a tewnland.  bnt 

Ko;  ^ merethan  the  banker's  cha^eP- 

-ers  to  make  np  Ms 

seize  and  distrS 

it  would  cost  Mm  a good  d™of  momy  ''  *"  ^ *“ 

a certJInSer  ItSoXt  ZimZiZZr'  ’ 1’,™ 

expense  of  the  civil  bill  eioctment  to  thJ  If  -wdiich  is  under  £l,  surely  the 

token  iritkLt  a”™  cx™,,re  ^-'"‘>‘7  i » <li«trass  can  be 

Mff.  I eoidd  send  my  o™  sm  a,rt  „r  iSiy'reVf s'? 

tenant;  I conld  do  tliat  nnd  if  T ^ ™ clLstrain,  without  any  expense  to  the 

2Q  TliPi-ri.  ^ I find  it  is  necessary  I do  it.  • 

«ry^theteZtspS^^^^^ 

31.  Z rSts  fo™  i'tn  >g“i“St  the  tenants  ?— I tlrink  not. 

"I'  to  a particnla?  dL  ■ I nve  a bv.T  " day  ?^ln  this  part  they  are 

32.  Bo  the  taantb’mh  f “>  dity  tl»ey  "rare  paid. 

Generahy  spealdng  thif™ under  the  propriotor  or  nnder  the  iniddleman  ?— 

pwtors"ct4dy4f4go4^f'‘“4  “mparodwith  the  tenants  of  the  pro- 
tuaed  off  the  tenant  a, ^''Sfier;  and  they  have  lately 
Do  they  hold  Z’npvaii  ^ others  of  the  old  established  tenantry, 

present.  ^ gencially  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— GoneraUy  it  is  pretty  much  a/will  at 

^Proveint^^^ler  upon  tlie  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  the 

advantage  to  them  • IthLl-thev^  d they  get  a lease  at  a reasonable  rate  it  is  an 
36.  You  see  tint  v,.;,,  u 9 ^ improve  their  lanns  more  inth  it. 

3i.  iranemZ,'^  *«•“  in  no  doubt  of  it. 

Jl  tic  tenant ; I do  not?imwT"*l  ‘i'®  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ?— Always 

ffl'Y.  “ “i"  ®xp®rionee.  ^ improving  the  comUtion  of  the  farijs ; it  is  tL 

® ”*■“  --I  *>"■*  ™‘ ; i*  i>  By  no  means 

ttt.K’^^^^O'Otency  pmd’o^!li4j^!^.f^?^^y^’,.Pre7ale^^^^  tec  district;  and  to  whom  is 
M ‘',“y  >'»0  a right  to  disnoi  S'  ri  i S 4™‘ ! ''”o  ImM  the  land 

•Wys  he  has  a riglS  S “lA  i I } ‘ "'Bon  they  arc  going  to  leave  it ; he  thinks 


disnos,.  „fTi  , , '““"oo  ; reo  tenants  who  have  hold  the  land 

W-  ‘W.»S  a right  to  doTo  and  v!  ''  m S”“e  loavo  it ; he  thinks 

, ^0'  Is  It  aeiiei-'inyr  vf.  • ' ^'3"  rcasonaMy,  1 tliink. 

where  they  do  not  reco”i^e  it  ?— Some  recognise  it,  and  some  do  not ; 

o use  It,  and  set  then-  face  against  it,  they  are  verv  frener.n,llv 


30tA  March,  1844. 
John  Lindsay,  esq. 
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defeated,  and  have  loon  obUged  to  do  it,  after  lisking  Ho,  in  some  instances,  in  m, 
neigbomioocb 

the  tenantry.  I have  known  some  of  them  do  it  in  the  pai-ish  I live  in  , one  of  them  put  a 
tne  aeiict  j ^ + . -Ep  „p„+  down  a nersoii  to  miltiutat.. 


man  out  of  his  farm,  and  there  is  no  person  wiU  take  it ; he  sent  down  a person  to  culhvate 
tto  farm,  and  he  was  sent  home  again. _ Tho  people  gathered  tha.t  night,  and  desn-edhi,  to 


gThome’and  not  come  there  again ; and  the  man  got  leave  to  soU  his  tenant-right  afterward,. 
® 42  How  long  ago  is  that  2-Abent  three  years  ago.  Something  similar-  happened  to  a 


42.  How  long  ago  is  that  ■? — About  three  years  i_ 

man  about  two  or  three  miles  from  my  place,  last  winter  was  a year.  . 

43  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  mcreasmg  or  dirmnis^g,  and  how  is  it  affected  by 
tho  tenure  ?— The  value  of  the  tenant-right  is  decreasmg,  in  consequence  of  the  scardty 
S money,  and  I suppose  it  would  be  regulated  also  by  the  pnee  of  the  land  at  the  time 
. ^ J .h4.-i  1- 1,1  T.P  o hio-b  rfint.  thev  will  £nve  loss,  and  if  at  a OTO 


Sc  tennitoright  woHd  be  sold.  If  it  is  at  a high  rent  they  will  give  loss,  and  if  at  a low 
TOn°say  was  the  valno  of  tho  tenant-right  of  land  faii-ly  set  and  hdd 


at  will  comparing  it  lyith  a year's  rent,  or  by  the  aore?~-About  fonr  years  ago,  at  a placo 
. . .iA  „.f  u ^rould  have  sold  for  £20  an  acre;  and  now,  though  the  rent  is 


I receive  the  rent  of,  it  w'ou.^  ^ 

lowered  ton  per  cent.,  it  would  bo  difficult  enough  to  get  £10.  • 1,1,  , , 

45.  Has  tho  consolidation  of  fai-nis  been  can-iocl  on  to  any  extent  m yonr  neighbourhood, 


and  by  what  moans?— I do  not  think  it  has  been  carried  on  to  any  extent 

A A1-,  rav  subdlvidiiig  of  farms  gone  to  any  great  extent  ?— I think  not. 


46.  Has  the  subletting  or  Scxie..,. — ^ ^ r-  - ni.ii 

47  With  respect  to  tho  eontlition  of  tho  farmmg  popnlarion  goiierany,  shonld  yon  sa, 
At  are  Imiiroving  in  their  clreumstanoes  ■?— Takmg  them  m general,  I do  not  think  they 


they  are  improving  in  their  < 

48.  Shonld  yon  conceive  that  the  small  tenantry  are  improving  ?— No,  they  are  as  badly 
°**'49.‘’So  the  labourers  any  bettor  off  ?-No ; I do  not  think  that  the  oomitiy  is  improving 
®°5o!‘wmt  do  yon  conceive  to  he  tho  eanso  of  that  ?-With  respect  to  the  large  feimeij 


it  is  the  Irigh  rent.  The  low  prioo  of  produce  is  one  thing.^  The  smaU  tenantry  tomwly 
kept  three  orfonr  looms  going  in  their  houses;  and  there  might  ho  some  sons,  or  what  fcy 
eaU  dieters,  coming  in,  and  they  employed  them  to  weave ; but  the  weaving  fell,  and  1. 


kept  three  or  fonr  looms  going  in  t 

“’S  or  ten  acres,  wefid  eat  dl « 

grew  upon  them  farms,  and  earn  their  rent  by  their  trade.^ 


" 51  GeneraUv  speaking,  is  the  capital  of  the  fanners  snfEcient  for  their  operations ; md 
if  not,  by  whom  is- it  sn|plied  ?-They  have  not  capital  at  all  to  make 
Take  them  in  general  they  have  not  capital  to  thorongh-droin,  or  subsoil  eithei.  Tiers 


”5ri?SreSe“^^^^  than  that  laid  on  large  farms?- 

nk  not ; I do  not  think  it  is.  . .1  .•  j?  tv  ' 

ns  do  parents  generally  provide  for  their  children  at  the  tune  of  ffieir 


Indeed,  I rather  think  not ; I do  not  think  it  is. 

53.  By  what  means  do  pai 
death? — If  they  have  only  O--  , 

any  money  they  give  that  to  the  daughters  and  let  them  go  ; - 
give  to  them;  and  if  they  have  three  sons  or  two  sons,  they  would  like  to  put  one  of  ttem 


53.  By  what  means  do  parents  generally  provide  tor  their  cmiaren  at  tne  ^ 
leath?— If  they  have  only  one  son,  they  leave  the  farm  to  him  and  perhap  if  tW  Jjie 

. . .1  .1 — .1.4. — irs-i  +iv/aiv>  rrr.  • jt  13  E Small  suDi  that  luej 


to  some  description  of  business  or  trade.  , , , ,,  xt  i x,  e 

64.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  generally  hold  ?— Under  the  farmers. 

55.  By  whom  are  their  houses  built  and  repaired  ?— Always  by  the  fanners. 

56.  What  do  they  nsuaUy  pay  for  them?— I thmk  it  is  pretty  general  for  a house  ana 
garden  they  give  about  la.  a week  ; I think  a labourer  cannot  give  more  than  that  lor  his 
house. 

57.  At  the  present  rate  of  wages? — No.  •„ 

58.  Have  they  any  land  with  their  cottages  ?-Nothing  but  a smaU  garden  m genaal-,^ 

59.  Suppose  tliey  require  more  land,  how  do  they  get  it . They  mus  g , 

from  some  person  that  is  subletting,  or  a middleinan — unless  they  have  mon  y p 
which  they  have  very  seldom ; they  cannot  make  it  at  Is.  a day. 

60.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ?— Yes,  I think  the  p P 


3 very  generally  employed  here  ; tho  labourers  get  Is.  ^^<lo.y  in  faiTng?- 


61.  Arc  the  changes  of  tenants  very  frequent,  or  ai-e  they  contmuea  i: 

Very  generally  continued.  , e.  lands 

62.  At  what  rate  of  purchase,  within  these  last  two  or  tliree  years,  have  treeno 

usually  sold  for  ? — From  £40  to  £50  an  acre.  » p/q  qj 

63.  Can  you  tell  how  much  per  acre  that  land  was  worth  winch  wouia  sen  iw  ^ 

£50? — A man  would  sot  it  for  40s.  , , , t-he 

64.  Docs  land  only  seU  at  twenty  yeai-s’  pm-chase  ? — It  depends  a good  1 j 

value  of  the  land  ; if  it  is  let  low  it  will  scU  for  more ; if  it  is  lot  higher  than  i ’ 

can  scarcely  say ; it  altogether  depends  upon  how  it  is  let,  and  nractice 


66.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  tlie  law 
1 respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the_  due  I'egar'l 


burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  wffich,  havuig 
to  tlie  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encom-age  the  cidtivation  ^,4 

extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  -xi,p,.ciiarges 

tenant  ? — I have  often  thought  that  if  landlords  would  pay  the  county  cess  anc  ^ advantage; 
that  come  u])on  the  tenant  so  very  frequently  as  they  do,  it  would  be  a gr 
and  lot  him  have  tho  liberty  of  charging  it  to  the  tenant,  and  collect  it  with 
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66.  So  that  the  tenant  ehould  have  but  one  payment  to  make  ?_A  payment  twice  a year 
ffould  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  very  much 
61.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion?— I think  not. 

68  WotOd  the  present  mode  of  laying  on  the  county  cess  and  applotting,  enable 
the  landlord  readJy  to  know  what  amount  was  put  upon  his  particular  estate  ?— Tes 
it  would  vejy  readily,  and  it  would  make  liim  keep  dow  the  county  cess.  Sh  is  ve^ 
requisite.  It  has  been  getting  up  to  a very  enormous  thing  of  late  years  ; and  those 
people  who  are  on  the  grand  jm-y,  if  they  had  to  pay  it  themselves.  woA  be  veiw  apt  to 
keep  it  clown. 

\_The  witness  witkdreto.l 

Charles  M‘Gee,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Wiere  do  you  reside  ?— Banbriclge,  in  the  county  of  Down 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  ?— Yes,  and  I am  a land  agent. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— This  neighbourhood  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  town,  and  Dromore,  wliich  I suppose  extends  to  about  six  miles 
from  tins. 

4 Is  the  district  generally  arable  or  in  grazing  ?— Almost  all  arable  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ; they  are  m small  holdings  ; it  is  a manufacturing  district 
5.  Is  the  state  of  agricultime  improving  or  othei-wise  ?-Veiy  much  in  these  late  years 
_ 6,  In  what  particulars  ?— The  farming  societies  have  been  the  great  means  of  improvine 
It,  and  particularly  in  tiie  last  two  or  three  yeai-s ; the  di-ainage  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston 
has  heen  a great  means  of  improidng  it  also.  ’ 

T.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  ?— In  the  part  I am  connected  with  they  vary  from  six 
to  fifteen  Irish  acres,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood ; in  the  county  of  Tyrone  where  T 
hold  an  agency,  it  is  the  English  acre  we  speak  of.  j j ^ 

8. _  Has  the  improved  tillage  had  much  efiect,  as  yet,  upon  the  demand  for  labour  Yes 
I It  has ; It  has  increased  in  corn  crops  considerably,  which  would  cause  an  increase 
01  labour. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  upon  the  property,  is  it  by  private  contract  ?— It  is 
by  the  acre. 

10.  Is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  ?— The  property  I have  in  this  immediate  neiffhbour- 
hood  18  by  valuation  ; we  do  not  know  much  of  proposal  here ; it  is  all  arable  land 

11.  mat  class  of  persons  is  usuaUy  employed  to  value  land  ?— GeneraHy  surveyors  I 

have  been  sent  myself  to  value  property,  but  it  is  generaUy  surveyors  who  survey  it  • they 
sometimes  value  it  and  survey  it  too.  ^ 

12.  Li  pitting  an  acreable  value  upon  the  land,  is  there  a value  put  upon  the  roads 
borne  landlords  exclude  them,  and  others  do  not. 

13  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land?— In  this  neighbourhood  it  varies,  bv 

“w"*  White's  estate  adjoining  this  town,  it  is 

37».  the  Insli  acre.  We  get  £3  for  the  town-parks.  vv  , a 

aeighbii'o’r'  wheat-bearing  land  ?-No,  it  is  mostly  oats.  Tlds  is  not  a good  wheat 

— d SiSEtw'k 

16  What  proportion  does  the  rate  of  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  what  to 
the  government  valuation  ?-l  tliink  it  is  about  5s.  an  acre  more  than  the  valuation  of  the 

iwT.r''  'f  Griffith's  valuation  ?-Yes,  Mr.  Griffith's  is  con- 

Tj  one-third  less. 

\ demanded?-!  think  the  usual 

alle  L M ■ ““‘ghbourhood  in  general,  is  one  half-year  within  the  other  ; the  rent  pay- 
]q  wt  ®*tpposed  to  be  paid  in  October,  and  the  November  in  Api-il.  ^ ^ 

"t  thslress  'ecoverlng  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Ejectment 

20.  Which  is  the  more  usual  ? — Ejectment. 

to  nit , in  general  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  rent  or 

teitl  ^—Generally  for  recovering  rent ; and  it  is  very  seldom  the  ease  that  a 

22  r n rn  this  neighhonrhood  unless  he  is  a very  had  character, 
a gale™  ™ receipts  of  rent  nsually  on  aoconnt  or  for  a particular  gale?— Always  for 

generally  under  the  proprietor  or  the  middleman  ?— In  this  county 
‘le  afast™  ^ Pn“Pnetor,  and  m other  districts  I know  the  middleman  is 

haAhJiii!!  **’  tenants  nnder  middlemen  compared  to  the  others  ?— Veiw 

25  Aro  ^ brought  much  odium  upon  landlords. 

2fi'  Dn  with  any  estates  held  under  tlie  coui-ts  ?— No,  I am  not 

almost  all  generaUy  hold  at  wiU  or  by  lease  ?— On  the  estates  I manage,  they 

27  lease;  there  are  few  at  wUl.  ® 

years  • I think  fk  \ ^ Wliite’s  estate  it  is  two  lives  and  tliirty-one 

28.  Ar^th  IJrevailing  lease  in  the  country, 

deflation  cknaa  Pecim^  covenants  in  the  lease  ? — Yes,  such  as  planting,  and  the  non- 
e put  m in  aU  leases  latterly ; that  clause  not  being  in,  has  caused  a good 

4 F 
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deal  of  povei-ty ; the  old  leases  have  been  the  cause  of  the  number  of  paupers  upon  tbe 
properties,  in  consequence  of  being  allowed  to  sublet. 

29.  Have  you  ever  had  any  occasion  to  enforce  any  of  these  clauses  ? — No,  I never  had. 

30.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  ; by  the  landlord  or  the 

tenant? — I think  by  the  tenant.  . 

31.  Hoes  the  landlord  assist  sometimes? — Yes,  sometunes  he  does,  such  as  slating 
houses.  Where  they  have  been  formerly  thatched,  Mr.  White  has  given  them  slates,  to 
encourage  them  to  put  slate  instead  of  thatch. 

32.  With  respect  to  improvements  in  land,  do  they  give  any  assistance? — Yes,  latterly  it 
has  been  done,  but  that  system  has  come  lately  into  operation  ; Mr.  White  has  not  done  so, 

33.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  hr  the  district  ? — Ob,  yes. 

34.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords? — Always  in  this  country. 

35.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  system,  in  your  opinion  ?— It  gives  the  man  a claim  upon 
the  land,  and  it  gives  him  certainly  a confidence  in  his  landlord  and  iii  his  holding ; if  he 
goes  on  improving  his  land,  he  knows  he  will  be  allowed  to  sell  it  on  leaving,  if  he  'wishes 
to  go  to  America.  It  is  practised  to  a considerable  extent  in  this  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, from  the  population  and  persons  being  in  trade.  A man  having  acquired  a little 
property,  'wdll  give  very  enormo'us  sums  for  land. 

36.  Is  the  value  of  it  increasing  or  decreasing  ?— In  this  neighbourhood  I think  it  is  not 
increasing.  I think  that  the  purchase  of  land  is  not  of  the  same  value  as  it  was  five  years 
aco  ; they  will  not  give  the  same  money  that  many  did  five  years  ago.  ^ A tenant  held  a 
farm  about  three  years  ago,  for  which  he  got  £22  an  acre,  with  my  sanction;  and  last  year 
he  could  only  get  £10  for  the  same  laud. 

37.  lYhat,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  reason  of  the  general  change  over  the  country  ?— The 
depreciation  of  agricultural  produce,  and  trade  being  bad. 

38.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms,  and  by  what  means  has  it 
been'accomplished  ?— I do  not  think  there  has  been  any  change  in  that  respect  latterly. 

39.  Has  there  been  any  ^eat  subletting  or  sub^viding  of  farms?— No,  not  to  my 
knowledge ; it  is  a thing  I object  to,  if  I can  prevent  it. 

40.  Is  there  any  objection  made  to  persons  who  wish  to  purchase  the  tenant-right  on  any 
other  ground  than  that  of  their  not  being  solvent,  or  not  being  of  good  character?— Yo, 

certaiMy  not.  i o -at 

41.  No  objection  made  to  them  on  rehgious  or  pohtical  grounds  JNever. 

42.  With  respect  to  the  farming  poptdation,  is  the  condition  of  the  small  faimers  im- 
pro'ving  ? — I do  not  think  that  it  is. 

43.  From  what  cause  ? — I -^ViiTik  the  failure  of  the  Hnen  trade  has  been  the  piincipal  cause, 
44!  Is  there  a class  of  labom-ers  here,  as  distinguished  from  the  small  tenantry,  generally 

through  the  country  ?— The  small  tenantry  are  the  labourers. 

45.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— No,  not  that  I have  heard  of. 
46^  Are  there  fees  on  enforcing  rent  or  di-iviug,  or  granting  leases  ?— I have  never  known 
of  any  ; it  is  a thing  I have  always  set  my  face  against. 

47.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  a farm  ?— November. 

48.  What  pro])Ortion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  tliis  county  ?— About  on^ 
tenth.  I think  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifteenth.  It  varies  every  half-year  it  is  put  on.  It 
is  according  to  the  quantity  requisite,  and  it  is  apportioned  by  the  applotters. 

49.  Is  the  amount  to  be  levied  in  any  manner  made  public,  and  at  what  seasons  7— IM, 

by  advertisement,  through  the  churchwardens,  by  being  posted  on  all  the  places  of  worabip. 
I happen  to  be  churchwarden  myself.  Each  person’s  name  is  entered  m a book,  -with  the 
actual  sum  to  be  paid.  , 

50.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— At  tae  pay- 
ment of  rent.  , . ( ,i,„ 

61.  Is  it  the  first  payment  of  rent  after  he  pays  the  poor  rate,  or  at  the  payment  oi  iik 
gale  following  the  rate  ?— Usually  he  is  not  entitled  to  re-paymeut,_miless  he 
up  to  the  time  the  rate  is  paid.  I have  always  allowed  it  to  them  m_the  payment  ot  le 
after  the  payment  of  the  rate.  I know  others  who  have  objected  to  it.  _ 

52.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  pr 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ii-eland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  an 
burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupyhig  tenants,  which,  having  due  reg 
to  the  lights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  ot  tJie  , ^ 
extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  bet-ween  Ian 
tenant  ?— I tliink  that  all  charges  upon  land;  of  every  description,  ^ould_be  pma  y 
landlord,  and  I thinlc  it  would  tend  very  much  to  peace,  and  to  the 

peasantry- — such  as  the  coimty  cess,  poor  law  rates,  and  all  those  tlimgs ; tna 
should  not  be  asked  to  pay  any  thing  but  to  his  landlord. 

53.  Have'  you  any  other  suggestion  ? — No.  . 1 • • 'hVimubood, 

54.  From  the  state  of  the  population  and  the  di'vision  of  land  in  ® the 

is  it  yom*  opinion  that  there  would  be  means  of  support  for  the  people,  indepeii 

linen  manufacture  ? — I do  not  think  there  would,  the  population  is  so  muc  ^ 1 
increase.  I do  not  think  there  would  be.  That  is  qi'iite  establislied  m ^ 

where  the  linen  manufacture  is  not.  Here  there  is  scarcely  any  one  tiia 
employment,  if  they  are  willing  to  work. 

[T/te  witness  withdreiw^ 
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30?A  March,  1844. 

1^. 

William  Sefton, 
Edgar  Cormick,  and 
Edmond  Lennon. 


William  Sefton,  Edgar  Cormiek,  and  Edrmrid  Lenmm,  called  in. 

William  Sefton,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  HaTG  you  a fai’in  on  the  Marquess  of  Hertford’s  pstatfi  q+  'Piiu  i • i-i 

Antrim  ?-Thirty-thi-ee  acres  and  some  percta  ’ Myrusir.  m tie  county  of 

2.  Were  you  some  time  ago  anxious  to  set  or  disno^p  +v>n+  s 
would  haye  done  any  tiling  to  get  out  of  Camclrfergus  gaol^  ?4s  bail 

3.  You  were  anxious  to  dispose  of  your  interest  if  thfSm 

4.  State  the  name  of  any  person  who  was  desirous  of  taking  it  Edn-av  + a 

ffit  “ " " ’ =-‘  - ofTo“y 

to  set  or  sell  the  half  of  it ; it  was  leased’land  ™ karo 

,,ny^r„nr  ^ ^e  cEd  not  giro  d. 

8.  Hare  yon,  in  point  of  fact,  let  a part  of  your  farm  to  this  man  5>— T™ . tl  . • r.  r ^ 

gare  ta  part  of  rt;  I was  trisMid  to  |ive  Inm  some  secmity  in  lieu  of  mlw  ^ 

Jrc5Sri^sSS®osX^t  teingrereZr  account  of 

*r\™tu/&my  oatf  Dean 

10.  Had  any  other  man  of  the  name  of  flovrmVL-  .n...  n,ffr<  ^ ^ l^^s-  , 

farni?-No;  the  foreman  Mmself  came  to  the  gaol  and  gave*^Sf  &r  the 

11.  Was  Barney  M-Lornan  in  the  office  at  the®«me  0 fl  u ™ ™ 

lie  was  standing  by,  and  what  he  took  out  of  it  T rl  + i ^ ® office  at  the  time ; 

else,  tHs  man  £rd  I can  swear  tte  tuth  ’ any  thing 

Edgar  Cormiek,  sworn  and  examined. 

Is!  T™Teshle^upon  leSs  Smln  Mfy^k 

lauda^No;  net  much. 

-let.  and  Mr.  Leunou  said,  he  Vrght  ihere  tSdt\S“  £^“"*0^:/““^ 

or  auy  thing  on  & y. 

hoard  Dean  Shumuf  ineacMug  two  0“^!  S fcoiruV’'' 
go'^ytr when  I 

»■  Am  yon  a Eoman  Catholic  ?-Nerer;  I was  uoTcr  brought  up  in  that  line. 

^^'>nond  Lennon,  sworn  and  examined 

-fcDeanretsediftesJdS^^^^^  ^ CorS,' 

farm ; there  was  nothing  that  I hearrl  nLoi  t S ® pemission  to  sublet  any  part  of  Ms 
lo  him  for  some  time,  fe  tme  r„md1^^ ^rT^r"  >aa<i  apohen 

«— I not  do,  aUow  Lord  iSrtforfs  1 ° ? t I,™*’  ‘“I**  ™ ™ a tliiig  he 

‘here  were  large  debts  auai.f,f  <t?tl  “”8  ™.  he  said 

*dnponto  pay  those  Sfif  u ' “f, ’?„**“=  °f  ‘™e.  Coi'mioh  knight  lio 
[jiree years  were  up,  he  should  perhaps  We^ob^*^^  heMiid,in  Ms  rent,  and  that  before  the 
tliatreason  Cormiik  might  supple  hfhXo  °’’T^  “r  aj“‘!nairt  against  the  party,  and  for 
* fc  rent  was  paid  upf  and  tlwv  aomd^nm  JT"  P«>™ssion  ; but  as  long 

21- Had  Edgar  Co.!-ek  becLf  ILHe  ^ ““‘“ug  about  it 

j»fere  last,  wha"  1*  reiigi—  the  time  ?— No,  I was  not ; I asked  him  the  night 

t purchasing  gromid  bv  Eom^,  °C  f 1 mstances  in  the  Lt 

« he  receded  leave  to®purit  a hZ  ZhoZ’  “ ''®<>  *» 

2";  ^ any  question  being  asked  at  the 

“’■e  you  able  to  state  that  any  objection  is 
T**“'  fa™-  I am  living  at  the  same  farm ; I still  hold 

“■Hr  the  county  of  Antrim  ?_Yes, 

I 4F2 


Evidence, 


Evidence, 

fjVa,  *0^./ 
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■WilUam  Sefton, 
Edgar  Cormick,  and 
Edmond  Lennon. 


See  Rev.  S.  Youny'a 
Evidence, 


IZI.. 

John  Ireland} 
and 

Patrick  M'Lornan. 


See  J.  WLornan  . 
Evidence, 
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27.  rVo  Do  you  know  James  M'Lonian?— Yes,  I do. 

28  With  regard  to  any  tlistinction  in  pomt  of  rehgion  being  made,  can  you  lecollect  an 
instance  which  wiU  provi  there  is  no  such  preference  given  ?— Reoendy  there  was  an  acre 
of  ground  out  of  lease  near  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  parish  of  Aghagsllon ; a 
Protestant  wanted  to  take  it,  and  the  Dean  thought  that  it  woidd  bo  a very  p-eat  accom- 
modation to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  wrote  to  the  pnest,  and  let  him  take  it  m 

*^°29.'^Can  yon  state  whether  the  tenant-right  is  stiictly  observed  on  Lord  Hertford’s 
estate  ?— Always. 

30.  And  recoenised  by  the  agent  ■? — les.  . , >,0^  , ,. 

31  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  executor  or  representative  of  one  Robert  M Cann,  who 
in  the  parish  of  AghagaUon,  coming  to  the  office,  and  asking  leave  to  sell  the  tenaiil-nglt 

“'‘S.' Do“n  temSh'ra'person  of  the  name  of  Oairnes  having  some  land  to  seH,  that  a 
person  of  4e  name  of  Elliot  purchased  ?-Yes,  that  was  last  summer ; 1 remember  speaW 
of  it.  Blit  the  reason  that  ElKot  got  leave  to  purchase  it  was,  I think,  he  had  made  ah  the 
bargain  before  O'Hara  died ; the  bargain  was  closed,  but  0 Hara  made  no  apphcation. 

3R  Can  yon  say  whether  O'Hara  has  received  any  encouragement  from  Dean  Staniias  m 

°*'m  'do's' the  iSthat  O’Hara  wanted  lie  near  Elliot’s  house?— I cannot  say;  Elliot  is 
on  the  estate ; the  house  is  no  very  great  distance,  iu*  I ’Aete  it  la  I always 
understood  the  bargain  was  closed  with  ElKot  before  O’Hara  made  any  apphcation. 

[T/ie  luitmsses  withdreiv.j 

John  Ireland,  and  Patrick  M‘Lornan,  called  in. 

John  Ireland,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  live  ?— In  the  pai-ish  of  Glenavy. 

I-  SCV"o"7ed?;St  of  the  farm  that  M’Lornan  held  previously  ?-Y«. 
t Cv  long  to  you  held  theVarm  ?-Ten  or  a dozen  years ; I am  not  qmte  sure  of 

““.‘‘From  whom  did  yon  purchase  that  faim  ?-Eobert  M’Lonian ; he  got  a lease  of  it  4om 

“‘fi.^Vhrt  size  was  it-how  many  acres  ?-There  was  twenty-four  acres  altogether,  one  rood, 
and  tw'o  perches. 

7.  Have  you  the  whole  of  it? — No,  seventeen  acres. 

8.  Had  James  M‘Lornan  any  claim  upon  it  ?— father  had. 

9.  Was  his  father  dead  when  yon  bought  it  ?— No,  he  was  not. 

!?■  M ^otprr'th?DeTLrii75  Big  »Loman,  forit; 

' T°l5^?„n7;t;  SSirltorS-I  paid  £4?,  the  ,, 

1 3.  Yon  made  ipUcation  to  Dean  Staiiinis  for  permission  to  get  the  tarm  . 1 os , 

Doan  know  I was  going  to  get  it,  and  he  allowed  it.  -efereiice  was  given  to  you 

. 14.  Was  there  anything  to  authorise  It  being  stated,  that  a pi  eiereiic  g 

on  account  of  your  reKgion?— I never  know  that.  account?—!  tliduot 

15.  Did  yon  ever  feel  that  the  preference  was  given  to  you  on  that  account 

““I  '^47Te  fXSi“^^^^  ‘Be  fine  was  paid,  itwasuot 

far-off  rile  valne-w^^  for  filing  down  the  rent?-Yes;  John  M'Lornan  got  the  £«  os* 

‘‘“s  tta“ele  ef  the  debt  he  had  against  the  landlord  ?-That  was  part  of  ite- 

I do  not  know.  , 

19.  Were  John  M'Lornan  and  James  M'Lornan  farmers,  les. 

20.  Had  you  ever  offered  to  pay  £250  for  another  farm?--Ye8,  i Had. 

21.  Where  was  it?— That  was  on  the  march  of  the  Tom  M'Lornan ; one 

22.  What  did  you  agree  to  give  M'Lornan  for  it  ?— That  was  Long  T 
was  Long  Tom,  and  another  Short  Tom. 

23.  What  were  you  to  give  liim  for  it? — That  was  £loj. 

24.  Not  £250  ?— No.  . o 

25.  Did  you  ever  pay  to  M'Lornan  £250  for  any  farm  . iNp.  MXornanfor 

26.  Did  you  bargain  withliimfor  £200?— No;  Inever  bargained  withJoJini 

anything.  ' 

27.  Did  you  with  Tom ? — Yes.  , . „ y„  j was;  Jolm 

28.  Were  you  ejected  out  of  any  farm  after  you  purchased  it . > ^ppn 

M'Lornan  had  a mortgage  bond,  and  a debt  of  Tom  M'Lornan  s,  an  ^ 

the  farm  at  all  of  John  M'Lornan,  and  he  would  not  give  me  the  wntmg  ane  ^ ^ 

29.  How  came  the  ejectment  to  take  place ; was  it  in  or^  to  make  a title  f J 

30.  Did  you  owe  M'Lornan  any  money  at  that  time  ?— No.  , 

31.  Was  the  £95  the  full  amount  of  the  bond? — Yes,  it  was  mo 
other  transactions. 

\_The  witness  ivithdreiv.^ 
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Patrick  M‘ Lornan,  sworn  and  examined. 

32.  ■\\Tiere  do  you  reside  ?— On  the  townland  of  TuUyrask,  in  the  pai-ish  of  Glenavy 

county  Antnm.  •' 

33.  At  your  faUier^  deatla,  was  there  any  money  loft  to  fine  down  the  rent  of  the  fai-m  on 
which  you  reside — Ihere  was. 

34.  Was  it  sufficient  to  procure  you  a lease  of  the  farm  ?— Yes,  it  was ; for  my  father  had 

three  farms— one  at  Tullyrusk,  another  at  Dimdrod,  which  he  left  to  John  M'Lornan  and 
one  at  Budore ; the  townlands  just  adjoin  one  another.  ’ 

35.  Was  any  lease  granted  of  the  TuUyrusk  farm  ?— No,  I believe  not. 

36.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the  lease  not  being  granted  ? — I will  tell  vou 
what  I heard. 

3T.  From  whom  did  you  hear  it  ?— At  different  times,  m the  office ; there  was  a dispute 
in  the  office  between  Barney  M'Loruan  and  his  mother.  ^ 

38.  What  did  you  hear  in  the  office? — John  M‘Lornan,  my  father’s  brother,  was  left 
executor,  Barney  was  an  executor,  and  my  mother  was  the  executrix.  Barney  M'Lornau  and 
John  collected  the  money  that  was  due  to  my  father ; he  went  in  and  offered  to  fine  this 
laud,  and  after  that  my  mother  went  in ; it  was  to  be  a lease  at  first,  as  my  father  said, 
" Equally  divide  it  between  them;”  and  at  my  mother’s  death,  Barney  to  get  the  whole  of  it' 
they  keeping  tlie  money ; she  went  in  and  applied  to  the  Dean,  he  would  not  give  it  to  her  ’ 
my  uncle  then  put  in  the  fine,  the  Dean  said  he  could  not  give  a lease  of  half  the  farm' 
unless  she  could  fine  it  down  by  her  own  money,  for  my  uncle  might  free  liim  for  the  money 
he  had  put  in ; but  he  said  if  she  would  fine  down  the  half,  that  he  would  give  her  the  half ; 
80  she  lodged  the  fine  upon  the  half;  and  he  sent  out  a surveyor  to  divide  it,  but  would 
give  her  no  lease  upon  it,  for  fear  she  would  give  it  to  one  of  her  other  sons,  and  that  when 
ghe  died,  he  would  give  her  back  the  money  and  the  interest  upon  it,  and  let  the  son  have 
the  whole,  and  put  the  fine  in  for  the  whole  of  the  farm. 

39.  Is  your  mother  still  living  ? — Yes,  she  is. 

40.  Has  a reduction  been  made  in  the  rent,  according  to  that  fine  ?— Yes ; a reduction 
was  made  when  the  fine  was  put  in. 

41.  Has  the  rent  since  been  altered  ? — No;  Barney  had  no  lease  for  his  half;  ho  lost 
the  fine  by  paying  no  rent ; my  mother  paid  the  rent,  he  would  pay  no  rent,  lily  father 
left  me  this  farm  at  Budore,  free  of  rent,  cess,  and  tithe,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
lease. 

42.  Who  pays  the  rent,  cess,  and  tithe  ?— My  mother ; Barney  and  John  were  to  pay  it. 

43.  Was  that  lease,  as  far  as  you  have  ever  heard,  refused  solely  in  consequence  of 
the  quarrel  between  your  mother  and  your  brother?— I think  so— I think  it  was  nothing 

t put  my  mother  out  when  they  "got  her  money,  and  give  her  no  living 

44.  Are  you  a Roman  Catholic  ? — Yes. 

45.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  tenants  are  ejected  on  accoxmt  of  their  religion  by  Dean 
ofannus.  ho  ; I have  been  there  many  times,  and  I never  heard  any  prejudice  with  him 
on  account  of  their  religion ; I never  believed  it.  I have  been  in  different  times  paying  rent, 
and  1 never  did  hear  that  there  was  any  prejudice  to  any  religious  denomination. 

[T/te  witness  tvitkdrew.] 


30<A  iliarcA,  1844. 

121. 

John  Ireland, 
and 

Patrick  M'Lornan. 


See  J.  ^rZornan's 
Evidence, 
/Jhx. 


Henry  Murray,  esq.,  and  Thomas  Murray,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  122 

1.  ^erc  do  you  reside  ? — \_Mr.  Thomas  Murray.'] — Edenderry,  in  the  King’s  county.  Slurray,  esq., 
i.  What  IS  your  occupation  ? — I was  bred  a civil  engineer  and  a valuer  of  lands.  I am 
Lord  Downslure’s  agent  now,  and  set  all  his  lordsliip’s  estates  in  Ireland  for  him. 
a’  wu  reside  ? — [Afr.  Henry  Murray.] — Lisburn,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

4,  What  18 jour  occupation? — Land  suiweyor  and  engineer. 

. With  respect  to  Lord  Downsliire’s  estate  in  this  county,  in  what  manner  is  the  rent 
nxett ; is  it  by  pnvate  contract  or  valuation  ? — {_Mr.  Thomas  MwTay.] — By  the  valuation  I 
put  on  It.  His  lordship  tells  mo  to  put  a value  on  that  will  let  the  tenant  live,  and  give 
m a air  remuneration  for  his  property,  and  calculate  upon  the  different  lands  the  value 
e produce.  I aHow  so  much  for  taxes  and  outgoings,  and  a portion  to  the  tenant.  I 
yer  charge  aiiy  thing  for  the  buildings,  it  is  the  land  alone.  No  rent  is  laid  on  for  the 
sllf.  18  generally  the  out-going  tenant’s.  Upon  some  of  his  lordship’s  estates  he 

*0  encourage  them,  but  he  never  lets  me  charge  any  tiling  for 
floiic  considers  them  the  tenant’s  own  ; and  that  is  the  reason  that  the  proiiertv 

6 Wl!^?-  another.  He  rarely  puts  a tenant  out. 

7^  film  * i extent  of  the  property  in  this  neighbourhood  to  which  you  allude  ? 

worn  ni  + profitable  land  in  this  county,  besides  mountain  and  waste,  and 

7 m . of  that  kind. 

dvp  no  ^ P'^'oportion,  do  you  think,  the  rent  should  bear  to  the  gross  produce,  or  can  you 
estatP  w k ® different  qualities  of  land  ?— I thinlc  the  rent  upon  this 

His  lordah?*  one-fourth  of  the  gross  jiroduce  in  any  case,  and  generally  under  it. 
any  thing  nearlt^*"  “oy  vciy  iraprortng  tenant  the  outside  value,  or 

generaffy^*'  ^He  rent  bear  to  the  government  valuation  ? — It  is  liigher 
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Henry  Murray,  esq., 
and 

Thomas  Murray,  esq. 


10.  What  should  you  say  was  the  acreahlc  rent  of  what  you  tried  ? — Compared  wifli 
Mr.  Griffith’s,  this  was  from  12j.  Qd.  to  14s. ; and  it  is  let  from  16s.  to  £l. 

1 1.  It  is  oue-tliird  higher  than  Jlr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — ^^^ery  nearly. 

12.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  imder  middlemen? 

Thomas  Murray.'] — Immediately  under  the  proprietor,  except  they  are  very  old  leases  aud 
when  they  drop  out  they  are  given  to  the  occupying  tenants. 

13.  Do  they  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease? — Both;  there  is  much  about  a par,  I think 

14.  For  what  terms  are  the  leases  granted  ? — Some  of  them  were  given  for  three  lives 
or  tliirty-one  years,  during  his  minority,  under  the  dh-ection  of  the  late  Lady  Downsliii-e  • 
and  ho  has  let  some  for  the  same  period  Mmself ; he  has  let  some  shorter  leases  than  that” 
They  were  formerly  three  lives  or  tliirty-ono  years. 

15.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  those  leases,  and  how  ai-c  they  enforced? There 

are  many  covenants  tliat  are  never  enforced.  His  leases  are  a copy  of  a very  old  lease 
made  by  the  Marquess  of  Downshire  as  many  as  sixty  years  ago,  and  all  those  covenauts 
were  put  in  till  lately.  Some  are  left  out  now. 

16.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  on  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  their  farms? — Indeed,  I do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  as  to  the  improve- 
ments or  the  confidence  of  the  tenants ; whether  at  will  or  on  lease,  they  feel  they  will  have 
the  same  justice  done  to  them. 

1 7.  What  are  the  circumstances  that  regulate  your  decision,  whether  holding  by  lease  or 
at  will  ? — The  holdings  are  very  small,  and  there  is  a great  drawback  in  granting  leases 
His  lordship  wishes  them  to  sell  to  one  another,  so  as  to  make  the  farm  a larger,  (the  estate 
was  very  much  cut  up)  when  he  came  to  it,)  with  their  own  consent,  till  they  come  up  to 
fifteen  acres  ; that  is  the  smallest  for  which  he  grants  leases. 

18.  What  is  the  arrangement  made  upon  that  property  with  reference  to  permanent 

improvements;  are  they  made  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly? On  the  Down  estates 

they  are  generally  made  by  the  tenants,  except  the  sinking  of  water-courses.  Very 
frequently  he  gives  a certain  sum  of  money  to  a man  if  he  is  inclined  to  improve,  but  there 
is  no  reg^ar  scale  here. 

19.  Is  there  any  regular  scale  any  where  ? — Where  I live  there  is. 

20.  What  is  the  scale  adopted  in  the  King’s  county? — Any  man  who  builds  a good 
slated  house,  he  gives  him  the  entire  roofing  of  it — the  slates,  and  the  roofing,  and  the 
expense,  whatever  it  may  cost,  to  encourage  the  tenant.  [Mr.  Henry  Murray^— -The  system 
of  drainage  carried  on  for  some  yeai-s  on  the  Marquess’s  Down  estate,  in  some  instances, 
has  been  done  jointly  with  adjoining  proprietors  ; and  I happened  to  have  a memorandum 
in  a book,  of  which  I took  a copy,  of  some  of  the  principal  things  done  in  the  last  few  years, 
The  Marquess’s  own  share  of  that  amoimtcd  to  £2,566,  besides  many  others  that  I have 
not  noted  down  ; and  in  eveiy  instance  liis  lordship  spends  now  yearly  a considerable  sum 
in  sinldng  the  water-oom-ses,  to  enable  the  tenants  to  drain. 

21.  Has  any  arrangement  been  entered  into  between  the  tenants  and  himself,  with 

reference  to  the  improvements  of  the  drainage  on  the  different  farms  ? No  ; nothing  has 

been  done  of  that  kind,  not  as  to  the  general  or  tliorough-draining  of  the  farms. 

22.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements  upon  the  houses,  by  whom  ai-e  they 
executed? — Generally  by  the  tenants. 

23.  Is  there  any  thing  given  to  assist  them  ? — Yes,  in  some  instances,  but  not  generally, 

24.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — Quite  so. 

25.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  the  landlord  has  aUowod  it  and  pennitted  it. 

26.  What  should  you  say  was  the  value  of  it,  compared  with  the  year’s  rent,  or  by  the 
acre,  as  to  a farm  held  at  will  ? — In  some  instances  I have  known  the  tenant  sell  for  a sum, 
the  interest  of  which  was  eqnal  to  what  Lord  Downsliire  gets. 

27.  Is  that  an  extraordinary  case,  or  does  that  fonn  an  average  ? — It  ranges  from  £10 
an  Irish  acre,  to  £30,  according  to  circumstances.  I have  known  some  mucli  above  that. 

I have  known  some  in  the  neighboui-hood  sell  at  £40. 

28.  What  is  yom-  o2>inion  of  the  practice  of  selling  the  tenant-right ; is  it  advantageous 
or  otherwise,  in  your  opinion  ? — It  is  not  advantageous  ; I think  in  many  instances  it  cripples 
the  means  of  the  in-coming  tenant,  and  takes  out  of  his  hands  the  capital  that  would  enable 
liim  to  work  the  ground. 

29.  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  operate  upon  rent  in  causing  an  outcry  against  the 
landlords  for  a reduction  of  rent  ? — In  many  instances  it  does  ; when  a man  comes  into 
possession  crippiled,  and  his  capital  taken  out  of  his  hands,  it  disables  him  from  working 
the  land. 

30.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  frequently  happens  that  the  in-coming  tenant  has  to  borrow 
money  to  pm-ebase  the  tenant-right  ? — Yes. 

31.  Having  rent  and  interest  to  pay,  which  is  it  his  inclination  to  pay  fii-st  ?— They  are 
generally  well  inclined  to  pay  the  rent ; I believe  they  would  give  us  the  preference  as  to 
paying  the  rent. 

32.  Do  you  tliink  the  tenant-right  could  be  done  away  with,  with  safety  to  the  property 
of  this  country  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult. 

33.  Supposing  any  aiTangement  made,  by  which  the  tenant,  under  certain  circumstances, 
was  entitled  to  remuneration  for  improvements,  do  you  think  in  that  case  the  tenant-iigkt 
could  be  done  away  with  ?— I should  think  it  might  answer,  perhaps. 

34.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenant-right  has  much  reference  to  the  improved  state  of  the 
farms  sold  ? — No,  it  has  not. 

35.  It  is  merely  the  purchase  of  the  possession  ?— Yes ; in  some  instances  the  tenant- 
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right  sells  very  high  where  the  laud  is  not  improved.  {Mr.  Thomas  Murray.']— look  to 
the  value  of  the  ground. 

36.  Can  you  state,  from  your  knowledge,  whether  there  is  much  difference  in  the  rent 
on  estates  where  the  tenant-right  is  recognised,  compared  to  where  it  is  not ; are  the  rents 
higher  on  the  one  than  the  other  ? — No  ; I do  not  think  they  are.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
confidence  they  have  in  the  landlord ; I could  never  find  there  was  any  scale. 

37.  Does  not  the  system  of  allowing  the  in-coining  tenant  to  purchase  the  interest  of  the 
out-going  tenant,  prevent  a large  an-ear  accruing  upon  the  estate  ; is  it  not  so  far  beneficial 
to  the  landlord  ?— [ilfr.  Hem-y  ilfun’o-y.]— Yes ; if  there  is  an  an-ear,  it  is  generally  paid  up 

38.  From  your-  occupation,  can  you  inform  the  commissioners  what  is  the  average  pro- 
duce, taking  fir-st-class  land  on  Lord  Downshire’s  estate,  taking  wheat  first  ? \Mr.  Thomas 

Murray^ — I think  it  is  about  a ton  and  a half  of  wheat  the  Irish  acre,  but  it  is  not  a wheat 
country. 

39.  You  think  a ton  and  a half  is  the  average  produce  ?— Yes ; in  Lecale,  the  best 
ground  produces  two  tons  near  Terella ; Ballykeel  and  those  townlands  produce  two  tons 
an  acre. 

40.  Taking  medium  land  ?— A ton  and  a half  would  be  the  medium  tlrrough  the  county ; 

taking  Castlereagh,  1 should  say  it  would  be  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  barrels  of  oats ; some 
of  them  go  a little  higher ; one  cwt.  and  thi-ee  quarters  each  barrel— that  is  the  average 
upon  good  estates.  ° 

41.  How  would  you  rate,  as  respects  rent,  the  laud  that  produces  the  quantity  of  wheat 
you  have  mentioned  ? — That  wiU  do  for  one  year,  and  then  the  next  year  it  is  something 
less. 

42.  Looking  at  land  generally  producing  a ton  and  a half  of  wheat,  what  should  you  say 
would  be  the  rent  ? — It  ought  to  produce  30^.  or  32^. 

43.  The  land  capable  of  jiroducing  fifteen  barrels  of  oats,  what  would  you  rate  it  at  in 
rent?— About  the  same ; you  must  have  grazing  some  yeai-s,  and  put  them  together  and 
strike  an  average. 

44.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  in  your  opinion,  increasing  or  decreasing  ? f Mr 

Henry  Murray — It  has  rather  decreased  a little.  '■ 

45.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  I— [Mr.  Thomas  Murray:]— I think  it  is  Lord  Down- 
shire’s wish  not  to  suffer  it  to  extend  if  he  can  avoid  it. 

46.  Is  there  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  check  it  ?— Tes,  there  is  on  his 
part,  if  he  can  do  it. 

T that  that  wish  prevails  generally  among  landlords  in  this  county  ? 

Indeed  I do  not  know  that  it  does,  I rather  think  not ; I cannot  positively  say.  I should 
think  there  are  many  who  would  rather  keep  the  tenants  they  have,  and  some  others  who 
have  bad  tenants  would  he  glad  to  get  lid  of  them. 

48.  Does  Lord  Downshire’s  wish  to  regulate  it  arise  from  a feeling  that  it  is  too  high  ?— 

les,  it  does ; he  feels  that  it  is  cripjiling  the  tenant,  and  the  ont-goiug  tenant  carries  away 
all  tlie  capital  out  of  the  comitry.  ° .; 

49.  WMch  might  forward  iinprovements  in  the  country  ? Yes. 

50.  Is  subdividing  or  sublettmg  permitted  upon  his  estates  ?— No  ; he  tbinka  them  too 
small. 

61.  What  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it  ? — In  some  of  theii-  leases  they  are  boimd  not  to 


52.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  enforce  tliose  provisions  ?— No,  not  now ; at  first  it  was. 
03.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  take  law  proceedings  to  enforce  those  covenants  ?— I 
do  not  know  of  a single  instance. 

, recovei-ing  rent,  what  arc  the  usual  means  adopted  to  recover 

kk’  ejectment,  or  distress,  or  process  ? — Process ; sometimes  by  distress,  very  rarely. 
^d1lw’  moan  civil  process  before  tbe  barrister  ? — Yes ; at  the  quarter  sessions  gene- 

' 'fi ' ejectment,  and  sometimes  by  process. 

tbp -t"o,iD^+  of  ejectments,  have  they  been  frequently  carried  out,  so  as  to  dispossess 

tliPm  1,.'+  ’ generally  redeemed  ?— It  is  sometimes  that  we  dispossess 

57’  there  ai-e  very  rarely  instances  of  being  obliged  to  distrain. 

GTPP  man? I”  ^cst  of  thc  tlirec  modes  for  tbe  interest  of  the  tenant— 

to  Hrnnlr’+  ^ caimot  exactly  say  winch ; I would  take  them  according 

six  however  it  is  not  a very  expensive  way  to  process  them ; it  is  five  or 

k p ■ ^fi®  tenant  generally  makes  up  the  money  before  it  goes  to  a decree : if  there 

“^'^«^'againstkun,.itis5^.-qr,&:..-.  . 

smsll  those  two  other  inodes' of  recovering  rent,  might  distress  in  the  cases  of 

deal  with  <way  with  ?— No ; because  there  are  a great  many  -wily  people  to 

Dot  so  hVoiwr  + interest  will  not  distrain  or  oppress  Ms  tenant ; he  is 

ot  so  Wiely  to  do  so  as  the  tenant  to  deceive  the  lancUord. 

60‘  SbniiS  respect  to  the  holders  of  small  properties  ?— Yes. 

^ery  much  condition  of  the  large  farmers  was  improving  in  this  district  ? — 

62  4.°/*?,“  i*  «0  f—lMr.  Hmry  Murra,j.]—Yes. 

63.  Wbflt  A l^ena,ntry  improving  ? — Yes,  they  are  aU  improving, 
tbe  manao’ino-  +1?  C'psider  the  cause  of  it  ? — They  are  more  industrious  and  understand 
draininff-°iT,  a ■ are  getting  very  much  into  the  habit  of 

they  wprp  ihstances  they  grow  a few  turnips  and  vetches,  wliich  some  years  ago 

ccustomed  to.  \Mr.  Thomas  Murray.] — Green  crops  are  more  cultivated ; 
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Henry  Murray,  esq., 
and 

Thomas  Murray,  esq. 
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doth  March,  1844, 
12.2.. 

Ucnry  Murray,  esq 
Thomas  Murray,  esi 


1st  April  1844. 

3.23. 

T.  Davison,  esq. 


they  do  not  depend  upon  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  land  ; they  sow  clover  or  grass 
seeds. 

64.  Is  there  in  tliis  country  a class  of  labourers  separate  from  the  small  tenantry? Yes 

65.  Are  they  improving  in  their  condition  or  otherwise  ? — [_Mr.  Henry  Murray. — I thini 
not.  [Mr.  Thomas  Murray."] — Not  much  alteration  in  them. 

66.  Under  whom  do  they  in  general  hold,  and  by  whom  are  the  cottages  built  or 
repaired  ? — [_Mr.  Henry  Murray^ — By  the  farmers,  generally ; unfortunately  they  get  too 
many  of  them  on  to  their  lands.  [Mr.  Thomas  Murray^ — Yes,  and  they  get  themselves  into 
lodgings  in  towns. 

67.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  holdings  ? — For  a house  and  garden  they  pay 
from  \s.  to  20if.  a week ; they  generally  take  it  from  them  in  labour. 

68.  Suppose  they  requme  more  land  than  is  required  for  a garden,  how  can  they  obtain 
it  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  their  getting  more.  [Mr.  Henry  Murray!] — If  they 
have  more  mauui'e  than  the  garden  takes,  they  set  it  out  upon  other  persons’  land. 

69.  What  do  they  pay  for  that  ground  ? — In  some  instances  nothing ; in  other  instances 
I have  known  them  pay  2\cl  for  the  purchase  of  a ridge;  but,  in  doing  that,  the  ground  is 
genei'aUy  idoughed  and  prepared  for  them. 

70.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  disturbances  in  this  district,  and  in  what  have  they 
originated? — Not  any. 

71.  How  far  is  the  population  in  this  part  of  the  country  dependent  upon  manufactures 
for  subsistence  ; do  you  think  if  they  were  to  fail  altogether,  the  people  would  have  the  means 
of  subsistence  ? — I do  not  think  they  would;  the  summer  before  last,  when  the  weaving 
manufacture  was  very  bad,  Lord  Downshire  had  upon  his  estates  to  employ  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  hundred  weavers ; they  had  no  other  means  of  living,  and  his  lordsliip  con- 
trived means  of  employment  for  them. 

[ The  ivitnesses  ivithdrew.] 


L.\kne,  Monday,  1st  April,  1844. 

Thomas  Davison,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Glenarm,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 

2.  "What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  land  agent  for  several  estates,  and  magistrate  of  the 
county,  and  have  been  so  for  a good  many  years. 

3.  What  is  the  extent  of  tlie  district  witli  wliich  you  are  acquainted  ? — I may  say  that  I 
am  pretty  generally  acquainted  with  a great  part  of  the  county ; but  the  part  I am  par- 
ticularly acquainted  with  as  an  agent,  and  being  also  owner  of  some  lands,  and  concerned 
as  a trustee  for  some  estates,  wo^d  embrace  an  area  of  50,000  statute  acres. 

4.  In  what  baronies  ? — In  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Glenann,  Carey,  and  Upper 
and  Lower  Dunluce ; then  I liave  a connexion  with  the  barony  of  Antrim,  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Antrum,  and  Toome. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  those  estates ; are  they  arable  or  large  tracts  of 
grazing  ? — This  immediate  part  is  principally  arable  land,  of  good  quality ; other  portions 
are  grazing  and  mountain  land ; but  the  largo  poi-tion  is  tillage,  rormd  Larne,  Glenarm, 
and  Ballycastlo. 

6.  Is  tire  population  of  the  district  very  great  ? — In  some  districts  it  is ; I have  a return 
of  the  census  of  the  county  in  1841,  and  I have  been  making  out  detailed  returns,  but  I 
will  give  it  you  in  the  gross.  I have  no  detail  of  the  townlands,  but  I can  give  you  Lord 
Antrim’s  estate,  which  comprises  28,742  statute  acres;  the  population  there,  according  to 
the  census  of  1841,  is  7,667  ; these  estates  are  in  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Dunluce, 
Carey,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Glenarm. 

7.  What  proportion  of  that  is  arable  and  mountain? — I suppose  we  may  fairly  estimate 
the  mountain  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  half  in  Lord  Antrim’s,  not  so  much  as  some 
of  the  others ; that  takes  in  all  the  tract  of  mountain  m Carey,  or  land  not  under  tillage. 
Mr.  M'DonneU’s  estates  are  entirely  confined  to  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Glenarm; 
they  comprising  11,628  statute  acres,  with  a population  of  6,794  ; and  I should  suppose,  that 
there  two-thii-ds  of  it  would  be  arable  ground,  and  that  the  mountain  would  not  bear  a 
proportion  of  much  more  than  one-third  part.  Mr.  White’s  estate,  in  the  barony  of  Carey, 
comprises  an  area  of  6,635  acres,  with  a population  of  1,097  ; it  is  very  deuse  there. 

8.  Is  there  much  of  that  arable  land  ? — There  will  be  a large  proportion,  at  least  two- 
tliirds  of  it,  heathy  mountain,  and  pasture,  and  one-third  arable.  The  rest  of  the  properties 
I am  connected  with  immediately,  or  as  tnistee,  are  scattered  over  other  baromes. 

9.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements?— 

Yes,  generally  speaking,  I think  it  does;  considerable  improvements  have  lately  been  made, 
in  the  estabhsliment  of  extensive  lime  works,  both  at  Larne  and  Glenarm.  At  Glenarm, 
lime  is  manufactm-ed  for  inland  consumption  to  a great  extent ; large  quantities  of  stone,  m 
the  raw  or  unbui-ned  state,  are  exported  to  Scotland ; these  works  provide  employment  tor 
a gi-eat  number  of  hands,  (quarrymen  and  labourers,)  who  receive  good  remunerative 
wages — quarrymen  from  15d.  to  18d.  per  day;  labourer,  1.?.  to  lid.  besides  lightermen, 
and  hands  employed  on  board  the  various  vessels  carrying  limestone  across  the  chaMe  , 
I do  not  exactly  comprehend  the  extent  to  which  the  query  goes,  but  we  have  no  nunnig 
districts ; nothing  yet  is  worked  in  that  way — no  collieries.  . 

10.  With  respect  to  the  mountain  pastui’e,  is  that  such  as  to  admit  of  extensive  a 
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remunerative  improvements  ?— I do  not  tliink  it  is ; in  one  district,  in  Carey,  there  is  a great 
deal  of  it  unfit  for  cultivation,  being  so  extremely  rocky ; some  of  it  is,  and  we  have  been 
trying  to  reclaim  portions  of  it.  There  is  a great  deal  on  Lord  Antrim’s  estate  and  Mr 
K'Donnell’s  commg  mto  cultivation  rapidly,  on  the  edges  of  the  mountain,  where  the 
altitude  is  not  too  great. 

11.  Is  the  state_  of  agriculture  improving,  and  in  what  particulars?—!  think  it  is-  I 
think  of  late  considerable  improvements  are  going  on  in  the  condition  of  asTicultui-e  • 
draining  is  making  its  way  very  rapidly,  and  begins  to  attract  the  attention  of  almost  every 
cultivator  of  the  land ; there  are  few  farms  now  of  almost  any  extent  where  some  attempt 
at  draining  on  the  Deanston  principle  is  not  obseiwable ; but  in  some  cases  which  I know 
and  in  others,  they  are  only  attempting  it,  and  that  only  in  the  last  few  years.  "With 
respect  to  maum-es,  sea-weed  is  extensively  used  as  a manure  along  the  sea-coast,  and  often 
carried  to  a great  distance  inland ; I have  known  it  carried  into  the  interior  four,  sLx,  and  eight 
miles,  sometimes  even  more.  The  burning  of  laud  does  not  prevail  in  any  part  of  this  district. 
Farming  societies  prevail  all  over  the  district,  and  seem  to  promise  much  good ; a sTnali 
model  farm,  in  connexion  with  the  Larne  national  school,  has  been  in  operation  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years ; the  land  was  granted  by  Mr.  M‘DonneU,  of  Glenarm  Castle  the 
owner  of  the  estate,  and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teacher  of  the  school.  LecWs 
are  given  by  the  teacher  on  improved  agriculture  and  husbandry.;  and  the  pupils  are  shown 
the  practical  part  upon  the  land,  as  well  as  giving  their  assistance  in  its  cultivation.  This 
school  is  well  managed,  and  many  of  the  pupils  have  made  considerable  proficiency  in  agri- 
cultural knowledge.  The  master  pays  the  rent  for  the  farm,  and  makes  what  profit  he  can 
to  himself,  after  paying  the  rent.  There  is  a lease  made  to  trustees  for  sixty-one  years,  so 
long  as  it  is  kept  for  school  purposes. 

12.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tiUage  farms?— In  the  improved  districts,  near 
Lame,  on.  Mr.  M'Donnell’s  estate,  some  of  the  farms  are  from  100  to  120  and  130  statute 
acres  of  tillage  land ; this  is  the  maxiTmim^  however. 

13.  Is  much  of  these  farms  under  tillage  ? — The  whole  fai-ms  are  under  tillage,  with  the 
exception  of  about  thii-ty  acres  of  grazing  land,  capable  of  being  reclaimed. 

14.  What  is  the  average  size  ? — The  average  would  not  exceed  from  thirty  to  fifty  acres  ; 

there  are  tlnee  farms,  which  may  be  called  maximum  farms ; — 1 am  spea!^ng  now  of  the 
improved  districts ; — in  this  district,  generally  speakiug,  the  cultivation  is  good ; the  crops 
are  wheat,  beans,  oats,  potatoes,  clover,  and  ai-tificial  grasses ; turnips  also  are  getting  into 
use,  and  will  soon,  it  is  conceived,  be  pretty  general.  ° 

15.  Has  the  improved  tillage,  m yet,  had  any  effect  on  the  demand  for  labour  ?— Labour 
here  m m greater  demand  than  it  was.  I attribute  that  to  another  cause  ; we  have  been 
carrying  on  extensive  improvements  in  the  way  of  our  roads ; the  consequence  was,  that  the 
demand  was  greater  than  we  had  the  power  to  supply ; and,  in  some  cases,  labom-ers  were 
brought  in  from  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  when  any  depredation  was  committed,  we  found 
It  was  the  strangers  who  brought  in  some  of  their  bad  habits ; very  few  of  them  remained. 
Outrage  was  unknown  upon  the  land ; what  took  place  were  petty  thefts,  but  we  traced 
them  to  the  wandering  strangers,  who  came  into  the  district  for  work.  But  labour  has  been 
always  m fair  demand,  and  the  demand  has  greatly  increased ; but  I attribute  it  more  to  this 
cause-trom  hence  down  the  coast  we  have  had  a great  deal  of  public  work  caixying  on  for 

the  improvement  of  tbe  district. 

16.  Are  those  works  now  completed  ? — Yes,  from  this  to'Glenarm ; a ten-mile  stage  to 

Wenarm  is  completed.  ® 

kK/?‘  cessation  of  those  works  in  tliis  district  upon  the 

unw^  A+  +1!^  ’ ^ think  it  has  had  any  immediate  effect ; labour  is  in  good  demand 

k I'a  set  no  labouring  man  under  Is.  3d.  a day ; Is.  a day 

thfinch  ^ ^ cottage  and  constant  employment  upon  the  land, 

on  the  increa^*^^  le'^er  wages  than  Is.  being  paid.  I should  say  that  grazing  fai-ms  are  not 

a ™ ™ or  m nmdale,  in  the  district  ?— No  ; we  found 

with  fine.  years  ago,  hut,  as  far  as  I was  concerned,  we  have  got  it  done  away, 

the  middle^of  th'e  f'  there  is  a lease.  I squared  the  meai-ings,  and  built  a cottage  in 

of  old  <lifficulty  in  accomplisbing  it  ? — Yes,  I found,  where  a lease  expired 

^ow  the  1 ^ population  to  deal  with  very  emban-assing.  The  cottiers  I did  not 

eiDirpd  “®  pcrsou  returned  to  me,  and  he  paid  me  the  rent ; the  lease 

generally  ^Tlo,^«  ft  surveyed  as  it  stood,  that  I might  see  the  situation  of  the  ground.  I 

■'^Ofe  in  a sitmf  v surveyor’s  report,  and  I found  the  population 

cot-takes  nn,i  ^ can  show  upon  paper,  exceedingly  embarrassing — persons  with 

not  make  snv  i ^ §3,rdens,  and  little  privileges  about  the  place  ; it  was  evident  you  could 
% of  them  out  at  once.  I pointed  out  to  them  the  neces- 

T^ork  and  nrAv,^  hemselves  with  places ; and  where  work  was  to  be  done,  I gave  them 
little'ffratuitvfrf,^  in  tha,t  way;  and  with  assistance  fi-om  the  landlord,  and  a 

proceedmge  Ty  deg  ^ satisfied  them,  and  generally  go,t  rid  of  them  without  any 

those  people? — They  are  usually  employed  as  labourers  now. 
livelihood  • a ^ wretched  state  upon  the  sea-coast,  generally  earning  a precarious 
*^der  whom  the  raised  them  potatoes,  and  they  got  groimd  from  the  persons 

aad  aomg  cottage ; they  got  some  potatoes,  and  they  were  satisfied  with 
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istJpril,  1844.  21.  Have  fainilie.s  been  removed  in  that  way  to  any  extent? — Yes;  over  twenty-five 

years  I have  been  agent  for  part  of  these  estates,  since  1815  ; and  dui’ing  that  time,  a great 

1Z3>  many  cases  have  occurred ; but  I had  no  case  where  I had  to  resort  to  coercive  measures, 
T.  Davison,  esq.  22.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  these  persons,  do  you  conceive  it  to  be  better  or 
worse  now  than  formerly  ? — It  is  evidently  better  where  they  got  work.  They  went'mto  the 
towns  some  of  them,  and  some  were  employed  in  the  quarries,  and  their  condition  is 
greatly  improved.  . • r t « 

23.  In  the  re-arrangement  of  those  lands,  what  might  be  the  size  oi  the  faims  into  which 
they  w'ere  divided? — I wished  to  give  every  man  nearly  in  proportion  to  what  he  held, 
but  I wished  to  have  fanns  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  statute  acres ; it  depended 
upon  cu'cumstances,  but,  generally  speakmg,  that  would  be  about  the  average ; not  less 
than  thirty  statute  acres  I should  say. 

24.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  tliis  district;  by  pnvate  conti'act,  by  proposal, 
by  valuation,  or  otheiwise  ? — When  a lease  expires,  the  rent  is  fixed  by  a professional 
valuator  in  whom  we  have  confidence,  and  it  is  an  acreable  rating ; but  in  all  cases,  before 
any  agreement  is  made  with  the  tenant,  I,  as  agent,  personally  inspect  the  land,  and  make 
my  own  observations  and  note  dowm  any  suggestion  for  improvements ; I ha.ve  that  rough 
paper  before  me,  and  go  with  him  upon  the  land,  and  point  out  any  suggestions,  and  heai' 
his  observations  in  reply. 

25.  In  raaldng  up  that  valuation,  is  it  the  custom  in  the  country  to  put  any  rent  upon 

the  public  roads? — WTlien  I'first  became  agent  to  the  estates,  I found  that  practice  pre- 
vailing. I immediately  struck  it  out.  I thought  it  unfaii'  to  charge  that  as  land  which  was 
not  land ; and  though  some  people  reasoned  about  it  with  me,  and  said  that  the  road  was 
a benefit  more  than  a charge  to  the  tenant,  I said,  “ If  it  is  so,  let  an  additional  rent  he' 
put  on,  but  in  no  case  charge  a man  for  "what  is  not  land;”  and  I stnxck  out  all  roads,  rivers, 
and  wastages.  _ _ , ^ ^ ^ . 

26.  Has  that  custom  beerr  generally  adopted  in  the  district? — I think  it  is  now  hecoming 
very  general;  I know  very  few  exceptions  to  it.  I have  talked  to  many  smweyors,  and  I find 
it  is  established  as  the  itiIg. 

27.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands  of  different  qualities  ? — In  the  best  districts 
I speak  of,  farms  in  ordinary  situations,  not  contiguous  to  towns,  or  not  influenced  in  value 
by  their  proximity  to  market  or  other  to'wns,  of  best  quality,  may  be  estimated  at  from  20s.' 
to  25^.  or  28s.  the  statute  acre. 

28.  Do  you  farm  much  land  yomrself  ?— Yes,  I do. 

29.  What  should  you  estimate  as  the  quantity  of  wheat  which  land  let  at  that  rate  would 
produce  ? — The  laud  I hold  does  not  grow  any  wheat. 

30.  Does  the  28s.  land  generally  produce  wheat? — When  I speak  of  land  of  the  best 
quality  round  here,  reckoned  at  25s.  to  28s.,  it  'will  all  produce  'wheat ; the  crops  are  wheat, 
beans,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  artificial  grasses,  and  sometimes  other  green  crops. 

31.  What  propoi-tion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuation?— 
With  reference  to  the  government  valuation,  1 look  upon  that  as  a good  umform  valuafiou 
at  a low  rate  ; adding  one-thii'd  to  it  would  bring  the  land  to  the  fair  settmg  value ; that 
valuation  is  a uniform  good  valuation  according  to  thk  rating.  On  the  subject  of  the  poor 
law  valuation,  in  many  cases  in  which  I am  acquainted  -with  it,  it  is  neither  uniform  nor 
correct ; and  until  it  is  revised  it  cannot  be  taken  as  an  accurate  test. 

32.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it? — We. give 

three  months’  credit  before  we  demand  at  all.  The  May  rent  is  demanded  in  August,  and 
the  November  rent  in  February.  In  this  district,  of  £3,000  a year,  the  routs -were  all  paid 
to  me  in  the  montli  of  August ; two  days  received  the  entire  rent  of  the  estate ; there  if 
no  exception ; the  outstanding  November  rents  would  be  within  £100;  it  is  not  exceeding 
that  generally.  The  tenants  themselves,  in  the  other  di-stricts,  if  they  can  pay  one  h^-year 
before  the  other  is  due,  think  they  do  very  well ; but  I speak  of  the  improved  distnets, 
where  they  aU  pay  them  rent  'within  three  months  after  it  is  due.  _ 

33.  Is  there  any  system  of  pDayment  of  rent  by  bill  in  this  coimtiy ; and  if  so,  what  dis- 
count is  paid  ? — No,  that  is  scarcely  kno'wn  ; and  where  it  does  occur',  the  tenant  gets  the 
credit.  1 merely  send  it  into  my  banker,  and  I place  the  amount,  less  the  discouut,  to  lus 
credit ; it  is  form  or  five  per  cent.,  but  that  is  not  a general  prractice  at  all.  _ 

34.  Do  the  tenants  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  'usm-ers  ? — There  is  a loan  lus 

here,  and  they  do  occasionally  dabble  in  these  loan  fimds ; but  it  appears  to  me  very 
dobateable  whether  it  really  prroduces  any  good  ; I am  rather  inclined  to  come  to  a cos- 
trary  opinion.  From  what  I Irave  seen  of  the  working  of  the  system,  I am  not  favoura  e 
to  it ; I -w'as  at  ono  time,  and  thought  it  likely  to  do  good.  -n-  ♦ bh 

35.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?—Distre  , 

where  it  becomes  necessary;  and  on  tenure,  sometimes  by  ejectment  process.  Ejectmen 
the  usual  com'se  where  there  is  a good  'tenm-e,  but  we  have  very  few  cases  'where  i 
necessary  to  resort  to  it.  When  a tenant  becomes  insolvent,  we  allow  him  to  . 

his  jjlaco,  though  he  has  no  lease ; and  there  are  very  few  cases  where  we  ai’O  oblige 
resort  to  proceedings.  , , 

36.  Are  receipts  of  rent  on  account,  or  for  a piaiticular  gale  ? — In  reality  for  e ^ 

ending,  stating  the  time- to  which  it  extends.  ' . • j +1  mid-' 

37.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors- or  under  t „ 

dleraeii  ? — There  are  not  many  cases  of  middlemen,  unless  mider  old  leases ; gon 
immediately  under  the  proprietors.  ,;nAt6w 

38.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  classes  of  tenants  holding  under  prop  ' 
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compared  with  those  holding  under  the  middlemen  ?— Geneivally  superior ; the  middleman, 
I find  in  almost  all  cases,  is  -v^ng  to  extort  all  he  can  get ; the  outside  value,  though  he 
pays  a low  rent,  is  put  upon  it ; but  the  rent  is  usually  paid  by  that  class  of  persons,  not 
jn  cash,  hut  a great  defd  in  work.  In  holding  under  the  immediate  landlord,  the  condition 
of  the  people  is  invariably  better  tlian  in  the  other  case. 

39.  Do  the  tenets  hold  generally  by  lease  or  at  will  ?— The  tenements  in  towns  are 

held  almost  entirely  by  lease,  and  the  lands  generally  by  lease.  On  that  subject,  I should 
say  formerly  the  tenm-e  was  lives  and  years— throe  lives  or  tliii'ty-one  years,  or  twenty-one 
yeai-s  and  one  life.'  Such  tenures  led  to  groat  inconvemence,  and  many  evils  resulted  from 
it.  Lives  in  leases  left  the  country;  it  became  a matter  of  difficulty,  sometimes  of  impos- 
sibility, to  ascertam  whether  they  were  living.  The  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  lease 
had  expired  or  not,  produced  unfavourable  results,  and  operated  injm-iously  upon  improve- 
ments. Latterly,  aU  leases  granted  upon  these  estates  have  been  for  times  certain  • 
farms,  generally  for  twenty-one  years ; tenements  in  towns,  forty-one  or  sLxty-one  years* 
according  to  circumstances ; sometimes  ninety-one  years.  Here  it  is  the  expenditure  of 
capital  ou  the  part  of  the  tenant  that  creates  the  property,  and  a good  tenui’e  is  a necessary 
gecuiity  for  the  protection  of  the  tenant,  as  well  as  an  encouragement  and  stimulus  to 
improvement.  If  yon  want  to  improve  a town,  or  get  a man  to  make  a good  building  you 
must  give  him  a good  tenure.  ^ 

40.  Ai'e  the  people  anxious  to  get  leases  ?— rYes,  I think,  generally  speaking,  they  are 

41.  Ai-e  they  satisfied  with  twenty-one  years  ?— Yes ; there  is  stiH  a feeling  about  the 

old  tenui-e ; the  people  talk  about  a thirty-one  years’  lease  and  three  lives ; that  is  a thing 
some  of  them  desire,  but  no  proprietors  of  property  are  willing  to  give  that  tenure  now 
and  the  thing  is  lost  sight  of.  ’ 

42.  Do  facOities  for,  or  impediments  to  improvements  of  land  or  buildings  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  piroprietor  or  lessor  7—1  think  impediments  do.  When 
landlords  are  under  restriction  and  cannot  lease,  there  is  always,  I conceive,  arising  out  of 
this  circumstance  alone,  a bander  to  improvement.  Estates  of  lunatics,  of  minors,  or  other 
incapacitated  persons,  rarely  present  the  same  appearance  of  prosperity  and  improvement 
as  those  of  persons  empowered  to  lease. 

43.  You  observe  that  in  youi*  own  knowledge  ?— Yes,  and  I can'point  out  many  instances, 
if  necessary. 

44.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected  ?— The  landlord  usually  assists  in 

permanent  improvements,  such  as  buildings,  &c.  When  leases  expii-e,  and  new  arrange- 
ments and  divisions  of  farms  take  place,  houses  have  frequently  to  be  removed,  and  new 
fann  buildings  erected.  In  all  those  cases  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  those  estates  of  which  I 
have  the  management)  the  landlord  always  assists  in  the  building,  generally  contributing 
the  timber,  lime,  and  slates  necessary  for  such  pm-posc  ; for  this,  there  is  no  charge  made 
against  the  tenant,  either  in  the  sliape  of  rent  or  othei-wise,  he  being  merely  rated  according 
to  tlie  aereahle  value  of  the  laud.  Quicks  for  fences,  and  a few  young  timber  plants  are 
also  supplied  gratuitously  to  the  tenant.  That  is  in  cases  where  new  divisions  take  place 
and  you  must  make  improved  arrangements.  ’ 

M ^ improvements  might  be  carried  out  to  a greater  extent  ?— Yes ; I 

tiunk  there  are  great  districts  in  the  country  wliich  might  be  greatly  improved,  if  there  was 
capital  to  cany  it  out,  with  advantage  to  the  tenantry,  to  the  climate,  and  to  the  owner  of 
the  soil. 

46.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-wiU,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the 
purchase-money  paid— to  the  tenant  ?— Yes,  it  is.  The  only  restriction  put  upon  this  is, 
ttot  we  shall  approve  of  the  in-coming  tenant,  and  that  the  whole,  and  not  a portion  only 
ot  the  tam  shall  be  transferred.  This  transfer  of  tenant-right  is  prevalent  in  the  district’ 
t-iie  pm-cliase-mouey  always  going  to  the  seller,  and  paid  by  the  in-coming  tenant.  Much 
may,  perhaps,  be  said  both  for  and  against  this  practice.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  maybe 
loundto  O’lerate  in  favour  of  improvement,  by  the  encouragement  thus  held  out  for  the 
e^enditure  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  occupier,  and  the  prospect  of  a retm-n,  should  he 
1 of  Ills  farm;  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  in-coming  tenant 

00  irequently  comes  into  possession  impoverished  and  weakened  by  the  pajment  of  a fine, 

• great  part  of  which  he  has  had  perhaps  to  boiTow,  and  without  the  necessary  capital  or 
to  cany  on  his  work,  or  to  keep  his  farm  in  a proper  state,  so  as  to  yield  liim  the 
nf  1 ^ ® disadvantages.  £10  per  Irish  acre  is  not  an  unusual  rate 

tenant-right  of  a small  farm  held  at  wfiU,  and  let  at  fair  value,  upon 
of  f 1 cabin  houses.  I know  of  three  instances  of  transfers.  I know 

of  ^'I‘DonneU,  containing  seven  and  a half  Ii-ish  acres,  paying  a rent 

^ ^ consider  the  value  of  tlie  land,  lately  sold  for  £70.  On  this  smaU 

offices,  and  the  holding  in  a good  state. 
acrcLfS^’  M‘DoniicU,  containing  104  statute  acres,  with  thirty-one 

had  hopn  l!- Jy^oimtain,  subject  to  a rent  of  £114,  sold  for  £450  ; this  farm 
housps  ,1,.  P^“icipally  occupied  as  a stock  farm,  but  is  now  under  tillage ; there  were  no 
time  • tl J li’'  ■ ^ cabins;  two  years  of  the  lease  were  unexpired  at  the 

then’f  1 11  holding  is  valued  at  £140,  from  November,  1843.  It  was 

worid  hVvp  ycai-8  paid  £450.  Taking  the  difference  of  the  value  he 

47.  Is  s ter  the  two  years,  and  deducting  that,  the  rest  would  go  for  tlie  tenant-right. 

allowed  to  dispose  of  his  tenant-right  ? — Yes  ; in  every  case  wo 
2^iid  h'e  is  ro  dispose  of  his  iuterert,  prorided  we  approved  of  the  in-coming  tenant, 

commended  to  us  as  a solvent  tenant.  They  have  been  endeavouring  to  restrict 
' 4 G2 
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the  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  tenant-right,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  it ; because  when 
too  large  a sum  is  paid  by  the  in-corahig  tenant,  such  is  the  desire  to  get  land,  that  it  weakens 
the  tenant,  and  he  is  inclined  to  pay  more  than  I consider  the  value. 

48.  Do  you  find  the  amount  paid  for  tenant-right  depends  much  upon  the  improve- 
meuts  ? — It  has  great  influence,  no  doubt.  Where  the  houses  are  in  a good  state,  and  the 
farm  has  been  well  fenced,  they  get  more  ; but  where  a fa.rm  has  got  out  of  repair,  the  sura 
given  is  very  little  ; sometimes  it  amounts  to  almost  notliing. 

49.  If  an  arrangement  were  made,  by  which  the  tenant  would  be  secured  payment  for 
proper  improvements,  do  you  think  the  tenant-right  might  be  done  away  with  ? — I do  not 
know ; there  is  a great  demand  for  land,  and  there  is  a great  desire  to  get  imder  the  great 
proprietors ; and  sometimes  they  will  pay  sums  that  astonish  me,  for  the  tenant-right 
of  a person ; and  though  apparently  there  is  little  done  upon  the  fairo,  still  it  has  great 
influence  upon  the  value  where  there  are  good  fences  and  houses  in  a reasonable  state 
of  improvement. 

50.  ^Vhat  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  some  provision  bemg  made  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  tenants  who  have  improved  their  farms  held  from  year  to  year  ? — As  long  as  the 
tenant  is  allowed  to  hold  himself,  no  compensation  is  required,  he  gets  the  benefit;  but  if 
a person  stood  by  and  saw  the  improvements  made,  and  took  advantage  of  them  by  turning 
the  tenant  out,  the  tenant  should  be  aUo%ved  for  improvements.  I do  not  mean  buildings, 
but  enriching  the  land  and  putting  it  in  a better  state — draining,  for  instance,  and  good  cul- 
tivation ; if  that  land  is  taken  from  him  by  the  person  under  whom  he  holds,  that  should 
be  the  subject  of  some  arrangement  to  the  out-going  tenant. 

51.  Would  you  propose  to  deal  with  that  case  in  the  same  manner  if  the  landlord  sought 
to  raise  the  rent  instead  of  ejecting  the  tenant? — I think  it  amounts  to  about  the  same 
thing  ; it  would  be  taking  the  benefit  of  it  in  a different  shape. 

52.  In  the  case  of  tenants  maldng  considerable  improvements  in  the  way  of  buildings, 
during  the  existence  of  the  lease,  would  you  allow  any  compensation  for  those  buildingB  ?— 
That  is  a very  difficult  subject  to  deal  with  ; the  same  reasoning  would  apply  with  a tenant, 
if  he  were  a monied  man,  getting  hold  of  the  land ; he  might  prevent  the  landlord  getting 
at  it  at  all,  but  the  prmciple  seems  equitable. 

53.  Is  it  at  all  the  practice  to  object  to  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  on  account  of  political 
or  rehgious  feeling  ? — I know  of  no  instance  of  rehgious  or  political  feeling  being  mixed 
up  with  the  sale  of  rights,  or  with  the  in-coming  tenant ; I know  of  no  instance  of  it ; 1 do 
not  think  it  is  at  aU  acted  upon  here. 

54.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— When  old  leases 
fall  out  on  these  estates,  we  endeavom-  always  to  consohdate  the  farms,  or  rather  to  make 
improved  an-angements  ; and  where  it  is  practicable  we  consohdate  them,  and  enlarge  them 
where  too  small.  We  straighten  boimdary  fences,  and  place  the  farm  buildings  and  houses, 
as  far  as  possible,  on  each  farm  or  lot.  In  canying  out  this  arrangement,  we  endeavour  to 
save  the  best  houses ; and  where  the  tenant  has  to  remove  or  build  upon  a lot,  he  is  assisted 
by  a gratuitous  grant  of  timber,  slates,  and  hme,  from  the  landlord  ; if  he  leaves  any  houses 
of  value  upon  the  lot  from  which  he  removes,  the  tenant  who  gets  the  benefit  of  such 
buildings,  usually  compensates  him  for  the  value,  under  appraisement  or  valuation,  made  by 
persons  appointed  by  the  parties,  in  the  natiure  of  arbitration.  Where  he  is  shifting  from  the 
lot,  and  there  is  something  of  value  left  behind,  the  person  getting  possession  of  it  generally 
compensates  him,  and  both  are  satisfied  in  this  way. 

55.  Is  there  much  sublettmg  or  subdividing  of  farms  ? — We  cndeavoui-  to  restrict  that 
as  much  as  we  can  ; it  is  contrary  to  rule,  and  not  authorised  on  any  part  of  these  estates ; 
stOl  it,  to  some  extent  at  least,  creeps  in.  A tenant  with  a family  is  too  apt  to  parcel  out 
small  portions  of  his  farm  to  his  sons,  sometimes  to  daughters  ; and  iii  the  event  of  death, 
the  widow  generally  gets  some  provision  off  the  farm,  such  as  the  gi-a^ing  of  a cow,  groimd 
for  potatoes,  a house,  as  well  as  some  other  privileges.  So  far  as  the  widow  of  a tenant  a 
concerned,  no-  objection  is  made  to  such  privileges  ; but  when  extended  beyond  this,  it  is 
always  contrary  to  agreement.  To  prevent  it,  notice  is  usually  given  to  the  parties,  toougfl 
the  bailiff  of  the  estate ; but  coercive  measures  are  rarely  resorted  to,  and  hardly  ever 
necessary ; we  insist  upon  one  person  holding,  and  if  there  are  a number  of  sons,  ey 
must  provide  for  themselves  in  some  other  way  than  by  parcelling  out  the  land._ 

56.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  is  it  improving  or  otherwise  rtc 
condition  of  this  class,  speaking  of  large  farmers,  is  always  supenor  to  the  small 

The  large  farmer  must  necessanly  have  a capital  to  carry  on  his  business — his  plans  to 
success  must  be  carried  on  upon  system ; hence  the  superior  tillage  generally 
larger  as  compared  with  the  smaller  farms.  The  small  tenantry  are  generally  o 
capital.  When  a bad  year  arises,  the  whole  produce  of  the  farm  barely  suflices  or 
maintenance  of  the  family ; how  then,  or  from  what  other  source,  is  rent  to  be  m 

^ 57.  Do  you  think  that  the  large  farmers  are  improving  ? — Yes,  I do,  in  the  districts  I have 
any  connexion  with.  . , 

58.  Do  you  consider  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — They  are  not  matog  - 
advances  as  the  others;  still  there  is  a general  improvement  in  the  cultivation 

59.  Have  you,  speaking  generally,  over  the  district,  a class  of  labourers  cont-radi&- 

tinguished  from  the  small  farmers  ? — Yes.  . . . .xi-a-eis 

60.  Are  they  improving  ? — They  might  he ; the  demand  for  labour  is  mcrea^g  ’ 
a fair  remuneration  for  labour  for  farm  servants,  and  the  condition  of  labom’ers  is  unp 
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61.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  small  tenantry  larger  than  the  lare-e  f»rma  9 tv..^  1,7 

rent  of  the  smaUer  tenantry,  rather  the  sub-tenant  or  cottier,  is  afwaye  kVhTr^hL 
the  tenant  holding  immediately  under  the  landlord,  or  on  the  larne?Sf 

,e.y  often  chaps  to  mth  a provision  to  some  extent,  for  the  Yonnler  WhS  of  rte 

/i  interfere  with  that  by  diminishinir  the  amount 

of  the  becpiests?— No,  I do  not  perfere  in  the  private  aiTangements  o/faiilieT^  to 
pro  the  sums  charged  upon  the  land  appear  too  great,  I ondeayonr  to  protect^  te’nto 
but  merely  by  advice,  and  stating  my  opinion  of  the  impessibility  ef  its  boinfeatod  to  ’ 
64,  Are  those  charges  frequently  made  a matter  of  Etigation  Imoiig  themsS  v To, 

It  often  epnders  fatoy  disputes.  The  con-acre  system  is  a thing  wf  do  not  W toto 

S;l'';ia^S!‘"‘'"  “d  weE  oSeyti! 

difference  in  the  manage- 

tkn  those  of  smaE  ?-I  thini  generally  the  estates  of  large  prepktSf arhS'nSZfd'^ 
tlereareinorepains  tato  and  they  seem  managed  upon  a better  system  Ttoefst,: 
system  tqion  the  smaE  etoes,  as  te  leases  or  new  lettbgs ; it  is  not  attended  to  the  rent 
appoar.  to  he  the  only  object ; they  do  not  look  forward  to  prospective  advtntires 
66^  Havpou  p o^emence  of  leases  held  under  the  coirts  ?-No ; no  more  than  inst 
my  observation  where  I see  properties  in  clianceiT  The  emii-ts  miTx  m-f,?!  fi  t^anjust 
lease  upon  recoguiape ; I conceive  that  eperatel  against  improvements  TLreTrJTwo 
or  three  cases  I ooto  mention,  of  very  large  properties,  and  they  are  not  favorable 

4ihrt  to!;”;te  s-  a^reSrte^rar  - 

be  resident,  and  frequently  moving  about  through  flie  LStovS  wldch  LTa“s\to^^^^ 

e“tratrris«^^ 

-tofhnshandry  gfnoralc^ 

ispfgaa-iia-Sa® 

™\ZefinT^^  T™®  «tacet  invariably. 

Sme;  we  someZSTe/ aTr»vZ  “P™  ii^ds,  at  any 

Thegraaing  far™  ie  entoXmonZ”.  “ “>  »°tol>cc 

entered  upon  at  November  • soZf  ^ ^ season  of  the  year ; the  tillage  farms  ai-e  always 
rehmary.^  Aovembei , sometnnes  they  do  not  take  possession  of  it  tiE  Jaimaiy  or 

wS\«ZtZch™  proportion  does  that  hoar  to  the  rent?- 

and  somewhat  oppressive^tax  county,  these  charges  have  grown  into  a serious 

Jon  are  now  rittZ  Te  giSd  to 

of  tie  value  of  propitv  fucu  rSi  per  cent.,  or  one-fifth 

By  our  last  wan-ant^at  Griffiths  pubhc  valuation  of  lands  and  houses. 

wL  irZZZZrTf  ™*°P“  "PO”  Mr-  Griffith’s 

comity  levy  amounts  to^unwarS^V ^^e  gross  annual  sum  upon  the 
?e  iud  ju^  t7™  imperative  upon 

fcspitals,  coISLhulary  &c  &o  8“'®’  *™krc  asylitms,  dispensaries,  fever 

I brought  forward  when  on  T dhe  petition  winch  I have  hoforo  me  upon  tins  subject, 
received  the  apnroral  of  to*  v 8*“".d  jmy  for'  this  county,  at  the  Lent  assizes,  1838^  it 
J^.and  snhseqiZtlTresto?d  Tp^T’  **8  ‘dee  ldgl>  Acriff  and  grand 

"Mrewd  to  the  honseZf  TT  P-'ri™”™*.  P'd  without  effect.  The  petition  is  tliis- 
Jety  as  grand  jurors  haveVeeto  ■“  That  yom- potitioners.  in  the  discharge  of  their 
faction  on  the  part  of  that  cP..  ^af  cxposcd  to  the  exjjressioii  of  discontent  and  dissatis- 
JeeerateswUchgrand  totore  to°  “™”™riy  excltoely  subjected  to  the  payment  of 
That  when  the  legmlatme  first  in,  *^*^1  ns  the  passive,  mstrumeiits  of  imposing, 

jaoney,  the  purposes  to  whicT,  duty  upon  grand  jm-ies  of  presenting  and  levying 

h'%B.  and  thZaUmrZT  Z — Scitolly  appEcablo  were,  the  building  of 
“®‘T.  Of  late  vem  to„“™‘T’'S  *>“=  roads  and  other  pnhlie  tlioronghfares  of  the 
aen  thrown  upon  erand  new  and  numerous  classes  of  presentments  have 

J es,  imperative  and  comjnilsory  on  them  to  present,  without,  in 
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many  cases,  the  means  of  satisfying  themselyes,  either  as  to  the  con-ectness  of  the  items 
or  detail  of  the  sums  so  ordered  to  he  placed  by  them  upon  the  oo^ty  levy,  and  for  the 
raisin"-  and  imposing  of  ■vvliich  they  are  made  the-  instruments,  ihat  your  petitioners 
canno°  help  strongly  feeling  that  no  such  onerous  duties,  as  being  made  the  passive  instru- 
ments of  imposing  a tax  upon  the  public,  where  no  discretion  can  be  exm-cised,  and  where 
the  means  of  scrutiny  and  inquh-y  are,  to  a certain  extent,  shiit  out,  should  be  imposed 
upon  grand  iuiies.  The  anomaly  of  laying  before  a dchberative  body  of  men,  acting  under 
the  obligation  of  an  oath,  sworn  ‘to  diligently  inquire  on  behalf  of  tlie  comty,  ^d  .ti-ue 
presentments  make,’  &c.,  mcasm-es  for  their  sanction  and  approval  which  they  cannot 
refuse,  and  wliich  the  law  makes  imperative  upon  them  to  present,  c^not  fail  to  be 
apparent.  Among  this  class  of  presentments  is  that  for  the  moiety  of  the  expense  of 
supporting  and  maintaining  the  constabulary  force  ; one  part  being  already  chargeable  on, 
and  provided  for,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  the  other  moiety  being  presentable  upou 
the  eWties,  under  the  cei-tificate  of  the  Irish  Secretary.  That,  m addition  to  the  objection 
which  yom-  petitioners  feel  to  the  principle  of  the  law  which  rcq^uires  and  is  mandatory 
upon  a body,  constituted  as  grand  juries  are,  acting  rmder  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  to 
pi-esent  money  upon  a mere  certificate,  your  petitiouei-s  would  also  impress  upon  your 
honourable  house,  their  strong  but  respectful  conviction  that  the  moiety  of  tks  charge,  now 
borne  by  counties  in  Ireland,  should  altogether  be  thrown  upon  the  consohdated  fund,  and 
that  counties  should  entii-ely  be  relieved  from  the  quota  of  tlus  charge,  now  contiihuted  by 
them  The  grounds  upon  which  your  petitioners  urge,  this  charge  are,  bnefly,  because 
the  constabulary  are  a force  certainly  not  less  useful  and  important  to  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  trader,  than  to  the  landholder  ; yet  the  land  is  partially  taxed  for 
the  support  of  a force  at  least  of  equal  importance  to  all  other  interests  of  the  community. 
Becausi  also,  the  constabulary  force  in  Ireland  now,  under  the  change  it  has  undergone 
in  its  constitution  and  appointment  since  it  was  origmally  orgaiused,  partakes  more  of  a 
military  than  a civil  force,  and  should,  consequently,  be  kept  up  and  supported  from  the 
public  general  taxes,  and  not  thrown  upon  local  districts,  where  the  operation  of  the  tax 
must  be  partial,  the  benefits  and  advantages  being  general.  And  because  the  enormous 
increase  of  county  rates  and  county  taxation  now  tlirown  exclusively  upon  the  land,  the 
gaols  infirmaries,  lunatic  asylums,  and  dispensaries,  together  with  other  numerous  items  of 
expense,  in  wMch  the  public  at  large  are  certainly  as  deeply  interested  as  the  holders  of 
land  being  exclusively  supported  therefrom,  with  the  additional  prospect  of  a rate  for  tlie 
support  of  the  poor,  to  be  provided  for,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  same  ah-eady  too  heavily 
burdened  source,  would  render  it  indispensable  that  some  measure  of  relief  should  be 
afforded,  in  order  to  make  it  even  barely  practicable  to  meet  these  increased  aud  increasing 
demands.”  I also  brought  forward  another  petition  which  had  the  effect  of  alteniig  Mr, 
Griffith’s  valuation  as  to  houses.  I w'as  of  opinion,  and  several  others  thought  with  me  upon 
the  subject,  and  I had  a correspondence  with  Mr.  Griffith  upon  the  matter,  that  the  tanng  of 
houses  at  £3  value  would  operate  injuriously  against  improvements,  and  suggested  that  no 
house  should  be  put  on  the  valuation  under  £o.  That  was  after  the  valuation  of  the  county 
of  Derry,  and  dining  the  valuation  of  Antrim.  He  told  me  that  he  entirely  concun-ed  ui  my 
view,  and  that  the  alteration  coidd  easily  he  made,  as  he  had  the  field  hooks,  and  could  strike 
out  that  class  of  houses,  and  a change  was  made  in  the  law  in  consequence  of  that  petition. 
Upon  the  subject  of  the  county  rate,  the  method  of  applotment  is  established  by  the  giaud 
jury  act  of  6t]r  and  7th  WilHam  IV.,  chap.  116,  sec.  151.  I have  noted  here,  upon  the 
subject  of  tlie  grand  jui-y  taxes,  this  memorandum  : — Though  the  grand  jury  rate  upon  the 
county  of  Antrun  is  heavy,  the  benefits  undoubtedly  have  been  great ; perhaps  no  other 
county  in  Ireland  has,  of  late  years,  done  so  much  in  the  improvement  of  its  commumca- 
tions,  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works,  as  Antrim  ; the  great  mail-coach 
Belfast  to  Derry— the  coast  road  from  Larne  to  BaUycastlc,  now  ean-ying  on  to  1 ortrusu, 
with  improved  intermediate  connecting  lines,  from  the  sea-coast  up  the  Glens  at  Lam  , 
Glenarm,  and  Cushendall,  to  the  great  interior  line  at  Ballymena,  have  done  more  in 
few  years  for  the  improvement  of  the  district,  and  tended,  in  a _gi-catcr  degree,  to  advance 
civilisation  throughout  a fertile  line  of  country,  before  all  but  inacce^ible,  than  cen 
before  had  accomplished.  Then  the  expenditure  is  almost  aU.  labour,  affording  employ 
for  the  poor,  and  coming  back  almost  directly,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  the 
employment  of  labour,  horsevvork,  masonry,  and  the  furuisliing  and  prowduig  . 
by  the  fai-mers  contiguous  to,  and  through  the  districts,  where  these  worlm  were  ca^  ^ 
on.  No  farmer,  large  or  small — no  labourer — no  workman  of  any 
any  of  the  localities  where  such  works  were  in  progress,  that  did  not  immeara  e y 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  any  assessment  he  had  to  contribute,  to  say 
spectivc  puhhc  impoi-tance  and  advantages  of  such  improvements.  With  ^ j,g 
applotment  of  coimty  rates  or  county  cesses,  the  law  appears  to  mo  to  be  ° 1 

regards  the.  subdivision  or  applotment  of  those  rates.  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ^ 
with  great  accuracy,  the  amoimt  or  smn  to  he  paid  by  each  townland  or  eii 
under  the  ordnance  survey  •,  then,  in  order  to  applet  such  sums,  two  or  P®  i jg 
appointed,  (see  act  of  6th  and  7th  William  IV.,  chap.  116,  and  sec.  15  ij  jf 
applet  or  subdivide  such  sum,  and  to  return  the  amount  each  occupier  is  to 
applotters  make  the  affidavit  prescribed  by  this  section  of  the  act,  and  retm'u 
ment,  no  matter  how  eiToneous  or  unjust  such  applotment  may  ho,  tlm  Ian  o ^ 
redress,  hut  must  pay  the  sum  so  rated  upon  liim.,  I conceive  there 
appeal  from  the  applotment,  either  to  the  general  quarter  sesrions,  or, 
answer  au  equaUygood  end  and  save  costs,  to  the  next-petty  sevens  ot  tn 
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70.  With  respect  to  the  poor  rate,  when  is  thp 

72.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  ten^f?r^f.J^ 
the  landlord  ?-The  name  of  tithe  we  have  lost  entii-ely  • mSe 
the  tenant  has  no  tithe  to  pay ; he  does  not  know  or  fool  separation  ui  tithe ; 

taken  the  amount  of  theUuation,  Sd  adcKe  I had  foianerly 

„t;  b.t  latterly  I have  got  upot  a diffeS  twenty-five  per 

, valuation,  which  I tlunk  is  better.  That  is  the  rent  o/vAnW"  a?  “ acreable 

fcg  yon  have  to  pay.  Very  e.a-teneivo  wo*rSs  been  c”  rieZ.wb*’'"*  ”"^'7 

is  imder  mortgage  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  upwards  of  «n  Antrim 

13.  Wlrat  are  the  terms  of  interest  charged  LTe  BLfd  of  W^^^^  a i,  ■ 
punctually  paid  ?— The  rate  of  interest  is  lye  pe^-  cent  thi  canS  1^;^ 
ments,  lauimng  over  ten  years ; it  is  in  twentv  + capital  iepa}able  by  instal- 

ahty;  hut  we\ave  bee/loohing  fraSiof  with  great  Vctu- 

capitalists  to  advance  the  money  at  less  rates  of  interest  if  tW  w7'’  ’i™*® 

give  security,  at  rates  of  interest  lower  tlian  fte  wSs  “ *“ 

74.  Are  yon  aware  whether  that  rate  of  interest  has  hem  v a . 

improvements  m Belfast  Harhom-,  as  to  induce  the  cornorotio/fr^^  ™ 

tie  loan  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  purpose  ?— I hare  hearf  2,  '*  *°  ‘>“''"8 

that  tlie  rate  of  niterest  charged  by  the  Board  onarn+^c  ^ • ®°’i  doubt 

these  important  works,  so  beneficiaUo  the  country  if  th?m?e  nf^  upon  the  carrying  on 
to  three  or  even  three  and  a half  per  cent  niinn  ^smh  ^ interest  were  reduced 

to  be  accomiilishcd  in  the  way  of  pWc  improvement  ’ ** 

75. -D0  yon  think  that  the  remedy  bv  distress  mivh't  ha  a . 

ings  ?-ron  must  resort  to  some  other  meTnrbv  dS  hdl  t cway  with  m smaU  hold- 
pa^enl  of  rent,  and  you  cannot  do  that  unless  there  “’lease!™  “ 

le»: woddarh! rXTent ?1T tMnlTS®wtdSrT^X!Xlf^^^^^^  “ ” 

\_The  witness  withdrew^]  ^ 

™ Jlcrmnd  Jarms  Smith,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 18*4!? fc  iSmSirgtXtXoi^wdre  I ’ ^ f ; 

as  I could  get  a residence®  0 do  my  duty.  ™°°  *^®”’  ®^«where,  accordingly 

tae?--l2!idXwXnSXthe°XXXonX™^  requesting  your  attendance 

^fel^wMcll  Sod”  e^  hXrS^ 

■ ' 'yiXSpqmrty^?^^^  e.xceptsemewastepartofit;it 

aontignons,  so  valiabK  a!d  wih  S “X  ? uny  ethei- part  of  Ireland  so  many 
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Wand  and  England.  Xre  I h!re  sem  t£  * T“'^  I have  been  in,  in 

antmfhe  parish  out  of  a population  of  2 6lnrFf°^^”  ““Portable;  we  had  not  a mendi- 
* Trabjderian  popnlatXX  the  evreX/^^^^  ^ ’*  “ 

aaotlcr  very  rinikabie  faTttae  Episcopalians ; anj 

!■  Do  they  hold  innucdiatelv  „,,  r ™ *W  iiarish.  ■ 

Dmgannon  linnseif,  I presume  von  X tX  propnetor  or  under  a middleman  ?_Lord- 
Mds  under  Lord  Donegal.  ’ ^ ^ middleman ; the  estate  is  Lord  Donegal’s ; he 

‘falemonte  mcle°hi*MXit'isX^  '^““"mciilc  Im  put  forward,  and  some 

9.  How  ,1„  .1,“  .““f’  ? Wnmnable  lease,  with  upwards  of 


■“ments  made  in  coni-t  it  i«  , * ■ 1 1 , “ocmnents  he  put  forward,  and  soi 

.9-  How  do  the  peX  l^/y^'flo.Wase,  wdth  npwai-ds  of  twenty  years  to  run 
*«oheldbyle.rX„mif;X^^^  ““  lease?-K  people  iare 

*'■-  r ' - - ™ Xd  ^ received  leases  from  the  late  Lord  Dun- 


S’nion,  the  father  of  t’h„  the  year  1823,  they  received  le 
>»;Canyonsay,i„mX™®;;^^^  fci’  tliirty-ono  years,  I believe. 

h tliore  Were  not ; nothin  ® ’*®*'icr  any  fines  were  taken  from  the  tenants  0— 

ft-  *!“  Hungannon  Xt  tl  ““  ™ I olcT'®'  “Hoi'  *Iio  Heatli  of 

aab  fl**  HlegaHy  "ranted  Iwri  'ff ’■  t m ™‘“®  ^ circulated,  stating  that 

II  b“®’  ^ ^ “migannon,  he  having  no  poX  to 

'S"'‘  **  ‘™’™ossf  ™t“pof'*’~®^  tlie  present  Lord  Dungannon.  [The  svitnsss 
iS'®?"*. 'll  the  j)X  I was  th!  considerable  o.xcitoment,  a most  iiainful 

adri  “'**^‘'‘0lXe  myself  I ,re,*  n oo'r“‘ciu  ‘W  P“i*A;  though  not  holding 

"“e  them,  but  recomm’enikd  f w'®  *?,  f”  ‘“"“WT  Ww  to  ict ; I declined 

ommended  them  gonorally  to  submit  to  the  landlord,  and  to  wait 


See’Mr.  Posnatt's 
Evidence, 
(J^C. 
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mtli  patience,  for  I was  quite  certain  that  it  would,  tuni  out  more  favourable  than  they 
expected.  Then,  at  a later  period,  a second  notice  was  issued,  expla,natory  of  Lord  Dun- 
gannon’s intentions — that  he  was  advised,  I believe  it_  states,  that  ms  lather  had  granted 
leases  contrary  to  his  power,  and  which  he  was  detei-mined  to  brea,k ; tmt  a new  valuation 
and  measurement  would  take  place,  and  that  the  tenants  would  he  fairly  treated;  and 
this  document  was  circulated  in  order  to  excite  confidence,  in  consequence  oi  the  fears  he 
saw  were  excited  in  the  place.  This  notice  promised  an  extended  tei-m  to  all  ho  ders  of 
leases  of  fourteen  years ; the  tenantry  were  called  upon  to  pay  up  the  arrears— that  will 
appear  from  a document  here,  [prochicinff  ojie]— before  they  procured  new  leases.  Here 
is  a document  in  wliich  Lord  Dungannon  makes  that  statement,  which,  perhaps,  towards 
himself,  is  one  of  the  most  favoui-able  statements  as  to  his  right— lhandmg  m anoth^ 
pawer.l  The  leases  have  never  been  given  out  to  the  tenantry,  and  1 mderstand  now,  there 
is  a dispute  about  the  estate ; and  I presmne  Lord  Dungannon  now  finds  he  has  no  pow.er 

So  tenants  sun-enderod  theh-  leases  of  1823  ?-No,  they  never  sunendered; 
upon  the  irst  notice  bemg  served,  or  a short  time  after,  I heheve  they  consented  without, 
as  far  as  I understood,  any  exception,  to  surrender  then-leases ; they  entered  their  names 
in  the  bailifPs  hook,  conseiitmg  to  take  new  leases  from  Lord  Dunganuon, 

13.  Have  they  ever  parted  with  their  former  leases?— No. 

14  Have  their  rents  been  raised?— In  some  instances  lowered,  m other  cases  doubled; 
and  on  the  whole— I cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  accuracy— but  I heheve  raised  oue- 
fom-th  or  one-fifth.  They  proceeded  sei-iatim  in  a very  orderly  manner,  and  after  the 
tenants  agreed  to  accept  Lord  Dungannon’s  valuation,  which  took  place  by  Lieutenant 

15.  Were  the  tenants’  rents  fixed  according  to  that  valuation  ?-—Imme^ately  after  that 

they  paid  under  the  new  valuation,  under  the  new  rental ; and  I believe  the^  rent,  as  corn- 
park  with  the  rent  of  1823,  is  increased  more  than  one-fifth,  as  compared  with  the  rent  in 
the  old  leases  which  were  broken.  . o • 

16.  Have  any  proceedings  been  taken  to  recover  any  rent  so  mcreased  pnee  then/— As 
far  as  I am  aware,  there  have  not  been  any  legal  proceedings  taken ; I heheve  there  is  not 
an  arrear  on  the  estate  of  £200  at  this  moment ; there  was  so  much  exerhon  made  to  pay  up 
the  increased  rent,  I heard  the  under  agent  say,  there  was  only  £150  due  upon  the  Island 


17.  These  increased  rents  then  have  been  paid? — Yes,  since  the  year  1839. 

18.  Has  this  change  operated  as  a great  bar  to  improvement?— There  is  a very  great 

disposition,  in  spite  of  any  difficulties,  to  improve,  in  that  part  of  the  country ; the  people 
are  a very  improving  people,  but  it  has  operated  very  much.  _ , , , 

19.  Does  the  tenant-right  prevail  there  ?— Yes,  it  does,  or  rather  transferang  the  land ; 

there  has  been  no  sale  of  tenant-right  in  my  experience  ; hut  the  transfer  of  land  from  one 
to  another  has  produced  almost  incredible  simis,  amounting  to  £20  an  acre,  occasionally,  tor 
transferring  their  interest.  , , , it„ 

20.  Have  there  been  any  sales  since  1838  ? — Yes,  there  have  ; I can  o^y  speak  genet  y. 

21.  Are  you  aware  how  they  sold  ? — Yes  ; some  have  been  very  high,  hut  latterly  they 

found  a difficulty  in  it ; they  did  not  get  tlie  same  price ; in  some  one  or  casea 
they  have  got  a very  large  price  still,  but,  generally  spealdng,  there  is  not  the  same  lacUity 
for  transfendng  their  land  as  tliere  was.  _ i i t j n nnn 

22.  When  you  say  “latterly,”  do  you  mean  since  it  has  gone  abroad  that  Lord  Dungan  o 

has  no  power  to  grant  leases  ? — Yes.  , . aowwo 

23.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  whether,  after  that  arrangement  by  wffich  the  rents  were 
increased,  after  the  new  valuation,  any  leases  were  applied  for  hy  the  tenants  to 
Dungannon  or  Ms  agent  ?— I heheve  the  people  were  daily  asking  for  leases ; Here  is 
notice  stating  that  the  leases  would  be  issued  at  a certain  time — [handing  tnj. 

24.  Have  you  ever  known  any  leases  issued  in  consequence  of  this  notice  • “T  ^ ii 

no  lease  has  been  issued ; I must  have  heard  of  it,  as  I am  intimately  aequam  e wi 
the  inhabitants.  . jot  r,rflsmne 

25.  What  do  you  conceive  to  he  the  cause  why  no  leases  have  been  issued  p 

latterly  the  cause  has  been  the  htigation  on  Lord  Dungannon’s  title.  _ nf 

26.  Has  there  been  a great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  Island  Magee,  in  „ , 

this  state  of  things  9 — ^Not  so  much  excitement  in  the  north  as  m other  pa  . ^ 
island,  but  a great  deal  of  distress  and  painful  feeling  during  the  time  this  was  in  ^ ! 
my  house  was  besieged  hy  the  people,  but  no  trespass,  or  violence,  or  outrage  to 

and  I conceive  had  the  same  circumstances  taken  place  in  any  other  part  oi  Ire  , 
beginning  to  the  end,  most  alarming  consequences  would  have  ensued.  rpsident 

27.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  whether  the  ageii_  ^ 
or  non-resident,  in  your  opinion? — Yes,  a very  great  difference,  in.  ray  opimon, 

that  the  parisli  of  Iriand  Magee  suffers  in  every  respect  from  the  want  of  , jjjg 

or  proprietor,  or  even  the  occasional  visits  of  an  agent ; the  agent  lives  m Engian  , 
borders  of  Wales.  . , yeit 

28.  Does  he  visit  the  Island  Magee  ? — When  the  valuation  was  making,  n 

much  there,  and  I gave  him  accommodation  ; there  was  no  place  for  him.  ejdsting 

comes  only  to  receive  the  rents.  There  was  a great  want  of  proper  commuiuca 
between  the  agent  and  tlie  tenantry.  This  is  the  only  property  in  this  part 
unrepresented  in  the  grand  jury ; there  is  very  nearly  ;^1 ,000  a year  leviett  on  a 
and  we  have  no  person  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  property. 
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29.  Are  your  roads  good  ?— Yes ; they  are  very  good  indeed  at  present ; there  is  a great 
want  of  a coast  road  to  open  the  property  to  the  country,  and  there  was  lately  an  apfiica- 
tion  for  that. 

30.  Is  that  the  coast  road  to  Belfast  ? — Yes ; and  I pressed  upon  the  agent  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  it,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  could  aifect  the 
place,  and  it  was  not  attended  to  by  any  person.  We  have  no  dispensary  in  the  place.  We 
have  no  residence  for  any  minister  of  religion ; there  are  two  Presbyterian  ministers  of  tlie 
parish,  and  myself  the  rector. 

31.  Have  you  a class  of  labourers  there,  contradistinguished  from  the  small  tenautiw? 

No ; the  labouring  work  is  done  almost  entirely  by  the  hired  farm  sen'ants.  The  lai-o-er 
farmers  do  a great  deal  of  the  labour  by  the  small  farmers,  by  an  interchange  of  labouAn 
this  manner--the_farmer  who  has  a large  farm  will  plough  for  the  farmer  who  has  a small 
one ; he  sends  his  plough  and  three  horses  and  a servant,  for  wdiich  he  will  receive  in 
exchange  the  la,bour  of  about  eight  persons  to  work  at  harvest  work  or  other  work  • and 
generally  speaking,  a great  part  of  the  labour  in  the  place  is  done  in  tliat  w’ay,  different 
from  any  other  pai-t  of  Ireland ; and  I look  upon  it  that  the  prosperity  of  tlie  place  is  very 
much  promoted  by  the  mode  in  which  they  assist  each  other ; it  creates  a great  deal  of  eood 
feeling,  and  prevents  outrages.  I beg  to  mention  that  there  has  been  hai-dly  an  instance 
with  nearly  three  thousand  inhabitants,  during  the  eighteen  years  I have  known  the  place’ 
of  any  person  being  tried  for  any  capital  offence ; it  is  a particularly  peaceable  neighbour- 
hood. lumentiomng  the  want  of  a resident  agent,  it  has  reference  to  the  want  of  educa- 
tion also. 

32.  Are  there  any  schools  in  the  parish,  and  how  are  they  supported  ? — There  are  four 

or  five  put  lately  in  commumcation  with  the  National  Board,  principally  under  the  Presbv 
terian  muusters.  ^ 

^strict  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments ?-This  lough  was  surveyed  for  the  purpose  of  draining,  with  the  intention  of 
emba^ng  a large  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lough,  several  hundred  acres,  which  are 
^ at  low  water  ; and  so  far  as  I am  able  to  offer  an  opinion,  and  from  what  I have  heard 
ftoin  others,  it  is  quite  feasible.  Mr.  Irving,  the  member  of  Parliament,  introduced  a bill 
Md  had  gone  through  some  of  the  forms,  but  from  opposition  it  was  given  up.  We  have 
been  tiyiug  to  get  a disppsary  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  an  appHcation  was  made  to  his 
lordship,  not  by  me,  but  it  was  not  attended  to,  and  we  are  very  badly  off  for  it  • as  long  as 
1 lived  in  the  pansh,  I admimstered  any  medicine  I could,  myself. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 

The  Reverend  William  Campbell,  sworn  and  examined.  125. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— In  the  parish  of  Island  Mao-ee  Campbell. 

2.  IVhat  is  jom  profession ’—Minister  of  the  first  Presbyterian  chm-ch  in  the  Island 
mge^  [I he  substance  of  the  preceding  evidence  was  stated  to  the  witness.] 

ac4  ° yourself  in  Island  Magee  ?— I hold  eight  acres  and  a half,  Irish 

5 ’’  I l>»Te  liad  two  crops  off  it. 

Dungannon  Mo,  ''aluation  made  by  tbe  present  Lord 

i,  received  a statement  of  the  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  leases  jf, 

koto  Magee  and  we  wish  to  ask  you  what  effect  those  proceedings  have  had  npoTthe  iwS"' 
unproyement  of  the  country  or  the  feohugs  of  the  tenantry  ?— The  breaking  of  the*leases  .V  / 

TherTf  I’  ™Prerement,  and  the  people  Im/felt  disappointed  and  dispirited.’ 

bid  They  have  not  confidence  in  the 

tlenipi  have  been  broken.  The  effect  gerrerany,  indeed,  is  inimiens  to 

kreteS/„l  pre«p<=n‘y  ‘lie  tenantry;  and  it  is  a great  hardship 

the  S ! ‘ ‘mn  ® purchased  land  on  the  faith  that  those  leases  would  run  out 

fanrruisTdi,  “<1  ‘Imre  ’‘lie  purchased 

aims  considered  themselves  exceedmgly  aggrieved. 

nuttihl^“  'tlietll®  were  purchased  in  many  irrstances  ?— In  a considerable 

9'  purchases?— Very  considerable  sums. 

•I  what  raioTo  le'i  wn  i ‘euuut-right  may  have  been  purchased  in  that  case— 

at  from  £15  to  £22  consrdered  vaHd,  the  land  was  purchased 

10  t \ higher. 

Tlrir  toiom  yi  n "“a purchase  now,  if  a tenant  wished  to  sell  ?— 

^omeferms  Carnot  ““  pui'chasers  for  some  farms; 

tenure,  to  ^sno^e  the  part  of  the  people,  from  a feeling  of  insecurity  of  their 

^6ady  to  purchase  them^^  ^ exactly  say.  They  find  that  others  are  not  so 

money  to  emierate  no  now , there  is  not  the  same  desire  to  sell,  to  acquire  a sum  of 
formerly  horrowA/l  L+  i cases  have  been.  Those  who  purchased  land 

^possible  to  often.  Now  they  find  it  almost 

Acuity  and  harrloltiTu  persons  will  lend  it.  That  is  why  many  think  it  a great 

12.  Have  mantr  a-pFU  cy  cannot  get  money  to  borrow,  because  there  is  no  security. 

1823,  when  the  lenooo  I’cnts  were  raised,  made  considerable  improvements  since 

were  ongmally  granted  ?— Improvements,  I imderstood,  were  going 

4H 
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on  after  the  leases  we  granted  in  1823 ; but  since  the  leases  have  been  broken,  improre 
merit  has  been  retarded.  o i • ... 

13.  Does  it  ap2>ear  to  you  that  advantage  was  taken  of  those  mrprovements,  in  rai^g 
the  rent  in  1838  ? — I cannot  exactly  say ; the  rent  was  raised,  but  it  was  not,  perhaps, 
raised  more  upon  a farm  highly  improved  than  upon  one  that  was  not  highly  improved. 

14.  Do  you  know  what  the  government  valuation  of  the  Island  Magee  was? — Of  the 
whole  parish,  somewhere  about  £7,000  or  £7,030. 

15.  What  is  the  rental,  do  you  know  ?— Lord  Dungannon,  in  one  of  his  circulars  stated, 
that  his  valuation  was  £250  less  than  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation. 

16.  Did  lie  not  in  the  same  address  propose  to  reduce  the  rent  one-twelfth  upon  those 

who  had  been  much  increased  ? — ^Yes ; and  he  did  reduce  it  one-twelfth  where  the  rent  was 
much  increased.  ^ ^ ^ 

1 7.  Are  wo  to  understand  that  the  tenants  complam  more  of  the  want  ot  tenure  than  the 
amount  of  the  rent?— They  do ; but  in  many  cases  they  complam  of  the  rent  also.  In 
cases  where  they  complain  of  the  rent,  it  is  where  the  land  is  poor,  where  the  land  is  com- 
paratively of  indifferent  quality,  and  the  rent  of  it  is  equal  to  the  rent  of  the  best  land.  It 
appears  as  if  the  valuator  did  not  distinguish  between  the  good  laud  and  the  land  of 
inferior  quality ; and  thei'e  was  that  distinction  under  the  leases. 

18.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  far  the  litigation  Lord  Dungaimon  has  been  involved 
in,  as  to  his  own  title,  has  been  the  cause  of  his  not  giving  the  extension  of  fomteen 
years  ?— I think  at  present  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  give  that  extension ; the  property  is  in 
chancery.  If  the  tenantry  had  leases,  improvements  would  go  on. 

19.  What  is  the  usual  rent  in  the  Island  Magee?— The  average  is,  I believe,  about  £l 

the  English  acre.  , , . . , , 

20.  What  is  it  on  land  of  the  first  quality  ?— Laud,  both  good  and  bad,  is  nearly  the  same 
rent ; that  was  one  great  grievance  in  the  paiish. 

21.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  quahty  of  laud  in  the  island?— Yes. 

[T/te  witnass  vjiikdr&w!\ 

Mr.  Hutcheson  Posnatt,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Belfast. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ?— I am  under  agent  and  receiver  for  Lord  Dungannon.  [ The 
substance  of  the  evidence- of  the  Rev.  James  Smith  was  stated  to  the  witnessf\ 

3.  Having  heal’d  the  evddence  which  has  been  given  to  the  commipioners,  relative  to  the 

Island  Magee,  have  you  any  remark  which  you  wish  to  make  upon  this  subject  ?— It  is  quite 
true  that  all  the  leases  granted  by  the  late  Lord  Dimgannon,  in  Island  Magee,  were  broken, 
simply  because  he  had  no  right  to  grant  them.  The  land  was  then  sui-veyed,  and  after- 
wards valued,  and  new  leases  promised  when  these  arrangements  were  complete  r but,  bdore 
the  leases  could  be  prepared,  a law-suit  was  commenced  respecting  this  property,  which  lias 
prevented  from  that  time  to  the  present,  any  new  lease  being  granted.  That  Lord  Dungannon 
broke  the  leases  in  Island  Magee  to  assert  his  right,  and  not  to  distress  liis  tenants  by  a heaiy 
rent  the  instructions  given  to  the  gentleman  who  valued  the  estate,  and  a few  sunple  iacte, 
will  sufficiently  prove.  Island  Magee  contains  7,031  statute  acres,  the  government  valuation 
of  which  is  £6,526.  It  is  well  known  that  the  government  valuation  of  land  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  is  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  in  many  cases  much  more,  under  the  rent  paid  to 
the  landlords.  This  rule  applied  to  Island  Magee,  (which  is  confessedly  among  the  best  iMd 
in  Antrim,)  would  make  the  rental  above  £8,000  a year.  But  what  is  the  gross  rental  under 
Lord  Dungannon  ? £6,396,  out  of  wliich  he  pays  £300  a year  to  the  rector,  and  m the 
last  year,  £158  for  his  proportion  of  the  poor-rate.  To  this  might  be  added  other  charges, 
which  would  make  foui-  or  five  hundred  pounds  more  ; but  I have  not  taken  any  oi 
that.  The  opinion  of  the  pubHc  in  general,  and  also  of  the  tenants  themselves,  as  to  tneir 
situation,  may  be  pretty  well  understood  from  the  fact,  that  the  tenant-nght  of  ’ 

without  one  houi-  of  a lease,  sells  at  an  average  of  about  £13  the  statute  acre ; that  is  c 
siderably  under  the  average.  . ■ l ..  9_T 

4.  Are  you  aware  what  it  sold  for  under  those  leases,  when  they  were  in  enstenc 
was  not  so  wcU  conversant  with  the  property  then  as  I am  now ; but  I beheve  it  was  pr  ) 

much  the  same.  t t j nr  9 Yes 

5.  I believe  there  is  a head-rent  paid  by  Lord  Dungannon  for  the  Island  Alagee  . ^ 

6.  Is  the  £6,396  the  profit  rent  of  Lord  Dungaimon,  or  the  rent  actuaUy  J ' , 
tenantry  ? — The  gross  rent  actually  paid  by  the  tenantry,  out  of  wliich  the  hea  -rei 

bo  paid  to  Lord  Donegal.  _ , . jj] 

7.  Are  wo  to  understand  that  aU  the  leases  were  broken  in  1838  ? — les ; they 

granted  about  the  same  tune.  , 

8.  At  what  period  did  the  litigation  commence  which  affected  Lord  ® t 

It  was  not  until  1840  or  1841  tliat  Lord  Dungannon  proved  his  right-  to  have 
Donegal  an  extended  tenure,  which  would  go  up  to  1864.  vt  nKion  bo 

9.  Can  you  state  whether  it  is  Lord  Dungannon’s  intention  to  grant  ffie  -ypto 

promised  the  tcnantiy  of  fourteen  years  ?— It  is  liis  intention  to  grant  them  e ^ ^ 

•witliin  two  years  of  his  omi  term,  which  would  be  more  than  he  had  promise  . 
conversation  with  him  in  June  last,  in  England,  and  he  stated  to  me  tliat  a 
intention.  j • +Pp  courts  bb 

10.  Has  Lord  Dungannon,  since  this  transaction  commenced,  proved  m y +o  grant 
right  to  a renewal  of  his  lease  from  Lord  Donegal,  which  would  have  enahied  hun 
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tie  terns  ho  now  rntonds  to  giTo  ?— That  has  been  decided  in  the  case  of  a lease  I made 
oat.  Other  litigation  commenced  m 1840  or  1841.  That  is  going  on  at  the  present  time 
aild  it  IS  now  before  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  appeal.  ^ 

11.  Have  you  any  other  particular  observations  to  make  as  to  the  Island  Ma^ee  Ho  I 

have  not.  ^ ' ’ 

12.  Will  you  state  the  extent  of  the  district  in  Antrim  with  which  you  are  acouain+Pd 

generally  ?— I am  acquainted  with  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Belfast  havinu  been 
holding  pretty  much_  the  same  situation  as  I do  now  under  Lord  Dungannon  under  T nvd 
Donegal,  together  with  the  barony  of  Upper  Antrim.  ^ 

13.  In  general  is  it  arable  or  gazing  land  ? — Generally  arable. 

14.  Is  the  state  of  a,griculture  improving  or  the  reverse,  and  in  what  particulars  is 

improving  very  much  lattcriy,  and  particularly  by  the  formation  of  local  farming  societies 
They  have  done  much  for  the  country.  ® '.'.icues. 

15.  What  are  the  manures  more  particularly  used  ?— In  the  maritime  parts  of  the  countrv 
guch  as  Island  Magee,  it  is  seaweed ; in  the  interior,  it  is  lime  principally,  and  farm-vard 
manure,  and  some  of  those  other  compounds  or  composts  they  make  up  now,  and  bone  dust 
for  turaips. 

16.  Whet  is  the  size  of  the  farms  generally  and  their  mode  of  cnltnre  ?— They  vary  yeiy 
much,  ftom  fro  to  160  acres.  They  yary  much  in  the  Island  Magee ; the  largest  farm  therh 
isli.-,  Malcolm  IPNeds,  who  resides  m this  town.  That  contains  400  acres  Wo  haye 
seyeral  faians  in  the  Island  Magee  exceeding  upwards  of  100  acres ; and  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Belfast,  there  are  many  smaller  farms. 

17.  In  general,  over  the  country,  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; hy  private  contract 
by  proposal,  by  valuation,  or  otherwise  ?— Generally  by  valuation. 

18.  Is  it  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  rent  ?— Generally  acreable,  according  to  the  value 

of  the  land.  ° 

19.  In  putting  on  that  acreable  rent,  if  a public  road  runs  through  the  farm,  do  they  nut 
any  rent  lipoii  tliat  road  The  land  generally  is  smweyed,  and  the  whole  of  the  survey  is 
charged  to  the  tenant.  No  deduction  is  made  for  roads,  unless  bypartionlar  contract  at  the 
time ; but  it  is  very  rare  m this  county. 

20  What  IS  the  class  of  persons  usually  employed  to  value  land  ?— There  are  seyeral 
people  m tta  comity  who  foUow  it  as  a profession.  It  is  sometimes  done  by  the  suryeyer 
of  the  landlord,  and  more  generally  by  the  agent  himself. 

• letting  much  land  recently,  and  what  is  about  the  rent  of  good  lands 

m the  distact  you  have  moiitiouod,  where  it  is  not  affected  hy  the  vichiity  of  towns  2— 

A good  deal  has  been  let  m the  last  four  years.  The  land  let  during  the  last  three 
pSle^”**  and  the  average  value  has  been  26s.  the  Iiish  acre,  as  near  as 

22.  What  proportion  does  that  hear  to  the  govenmient  valuation  ? — It  is  about  from  ten 

to  ‘ 'V  r *20  per  cent.,  and  in  some  instances  equal 

10  tbat , but,  upon  the  whole,  I should  say  ten  per  cent.  ^ 

valuation  ?— I am  not  able  to  answer 

that  question  without  reference  to  some  books. 

modepf  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— There  are  two 
modes  in  operation ; one  by  distress,  distraining  goods ; another  by  eiectmeut  • and  that 
Some  landlords  take^it  into  the  supe^S  fouS  in  Du^ 

^ courts  here,  at  the  quarter  sessions  court 

cut  1 am  glad  to  say  I have  very  httle  of  that  to  do. 

25.  Is  (hstraimng  much  resorted  to  in  tho  county  geueraRy  ?-I  slioidd  tliinlc  not. 

with  the  5'"“  **“''=  “ *0  desh-ahle  to  do  away 

™ the  power  of  distraming  altogether,  or  restnot  it  in  any  way  ?_I  would  bo  afraid  not 

taScSS  “ cousidorahle  litigation  an/  ex/ense  to  fto  Ti 

faiitm  an/sS  T 1 '2li»  I“d  household 

that  proronted  S,S„.d°/7°"-  *®  tfrre  was  any  law  in  existence 

ami  £ n W.  „ distammg,  you  must  resort  to  the  usual  mode  of  ejectment, 

the  esnense  ^ “treates  delay,  and  it  is  bad  for  the  tenant  ultimately,  in  consequence  of 

S in  tS  uTace  ■ huf  *“  he<=tiuse  thLr/* 

eipeiise  of  5.™  without,  it  is  better  not  to  resort  to  the 

KharoSS/not  might  with  safety  be  abolished?— 

42. my  -®"t  he  ahohshed.  As 

*men,  fr  M*  immediately  under  the  proprietors  or  under  mid- 

- l^r  gi-t  deal  of  it  in  Upper 

pared  to  thSe  mdeSw  “ “"“‘f ‘“‘J  middlemen,  com- 

30.  What  deT^-  ““d  P;;opnetor?-Very  considerable  difference. 

mean  a man  who  has,  midcr 

31.  Do  TOO  “■  ™ t»wnlands,  and  lets  them. 

Sometimes  there  ^ perpetuity  ? — Yes,  where  there  is  a perpetuity ; 

32.  Do  you  biS  T ' Dimgannon  has  not.  ^ 

mean  where  the  occiinX?/^^**^?  middlemen  ?— Yes ; but  I do  hot 

occupying  tenant  has  the  perpetuity. 

4H2 


April,  J844. 
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33.  Is  there  much  land  held  under  parties  who  have  terminable  leases  from  the  head 

34.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected  ; by  the  landlord  or  by  the  tenant  ?— 

By  the  tenant.  ^ ^ 

35.  Does  the  landlord  assist  at  aU? — In  very  few  instances. 

36  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  and  to 
whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid  ?— The  tenant-right  is  qmte  prevalent  in  all  the  places 
I know  any  thing  about  in  this  county  ; it  is  not  so  in  some  of  the  neighboumg  cqmties. 

37  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  the  tenant-right . In  some  places  it  has  a 
very  good  effect ; in  others,  not  so  good ; it  is  carried  to  too  great  an  extent.  I might 
iUustrate  what  I say  by  showing  that  the  tenant,  in  some  instances,  seUs  at  an  enormoi^y 
liigh  price,  and  he  puts  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  emigrates  to  America  or  some  other 
part  off  the  world,  and  takes  it  with  him.  The  in-coming  tenant  has  paid  a large  sum,  which 
hi  two  cases  out  of  every  three  will  disable  him  from  bemg  so  good  a tenant^  as  under 
other  circumstances.  He  will  not  have  the  same  means  of  carrying  on  his  farmmg  opera- 
tions as  he  would,  provided  he  had  paid  less.  There  should  be  some  fixed  rate  beyond 
which  they  could  not  go.  Then,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather  hard  for  the  landlord 
to  say  you  shaU  not  seU  yom-  property  to  the  best  bidder;  and  consequently,  on  the  estates 
I am  imw  connected  with,  it  is  aUowed  to  be  sold  for  the  highest  pnce  thy  cy  get  for  it. 

38.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasmg  or  decreasing,  and  how  fax  do  yy  thmt 

it  is  affected  by  the  tenure  ?— It  was  decreasmg  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  it  is 
increasing  again ; it  fluctuates  "with  the  price  of  farm  produce.  , , , 

39.  Is  the  tenant-at-will  allowed  to  sell  his  tenant-right,  as  well  ^ the  yrsonwhohasa 
lease  ?— What  I mean  by  tenant-right  is  a person  selling  his  tenyt  s yjerest ; selling  a lease 
is  selHng  his  property ; selHng  the  tenant-right  is  what  he  is  aUyed  by  the  l^dlord  to  do, 

40  With  Inspect  to  the  condition  of  the  farmmg  population,  do  you  think  that  large 
farmers  are  becoming  richer  or  less  rich  ?-In  some  parts  of  the  county  less  nch,  but  m 
the  immediate  district  I am  connected  with,  I think  that  there  they  are  better. 

41.  With  respect  to  the  small  tenantry,  do  you  think  they  are  beymmg  better  off?— 
They  are  improving  where  they  are  industrious  ; where  the  reverse,  they  are  worse  off. 

With  respect  to  the  labouring  class,  what  is  your  opinion?— I should  say  it  has 
been  very  stationary  for  a long  time  past ; I see  very  little  improvement. 

43  Under  what  class  do  the  labom-ers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  a,re  they 
hunt  or  repaired ?-Generally  by  the  large  fanner;  he  has  some  cottages  on  hisfam, 
and  lets  them  to  the  labouring  men.  Very  few  belong  to  the  head  landlord  of  the  property, 
very  few  or  none  in  this  part  of  the  country.  .•  -a  v * 

44.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  can  you  give  an  idea  of  the  proportion  it  here  to 
the  fair  setting  value,  or  the  government  or  poor  law  valuations  . —I  should  say  that  it 
is  about  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  upon  what  I conceive  to  be  the  fair  lotting  value. 

45.  At  what  seasons  is  it  levied  ?— It  is  in  summer,  generally,  m the  month  , and 

in  the  month  of  January,  previous  to  the  lent  assizes,  m this  part  of  the  country. 

46.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor-rate  usually  allowed?  When  the 

tenant  comes  to  pay  the  rent.  . ■,  n ^ 

47.  Do  you  allow  it  on  the  first  payment  of  rent  after  or  m the  gale  of  rent  accruing  dumg 

the  payment  of  the  rate  ?— The  first  payment  of  rent  after.  w, 

48.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  that  in  any  case  it  has  not  been  allowed.  > 
where  I am  connected. 

49.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measui-es  of  improvement  m the  law  p > 
ill  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  wMoh.  having  due  regard  to  the  nghto  0 
property,  may  be  caicnlatod  to  enoonrage  the  cnltiyalion  of  the  sod,  to  extend  a t«er 
system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  ^ndlord  and  tenan 

is  just  one  thing  I might  mention  upon  that  subject,  which  I have  long  thoug  ^ 

where  land  happens  to  be  held  under  the  landlord  at  will,  as  a good  deal  m to 
of  the  country,  and  if  the  occupying  tenant  happens  to  make  permanent 
beneficial  to  the  property  in  question,  he  should  not  out . or,  g 

property,  he  should  be  allowed  a reasonable  and  fair  consideration  for  those  unp 
I have  long  felt  that  sometliing  of  that  kind  would  he  very  useful.  . 

50.  And  the  sale  of  tenant-right  discontinued? — Under  that  view  ol  tne  c , 

.ot  prevail  to  the  same  extent. 

51.  Do  I understand  you,  that  you  restrict  that  allowance  to  the  c 


not  prevail  to  the  same  extent.  , ;^Tirove- 

51.  Do  I understand  you,  that  you  restrict  that  allowance  to  the  case  w ^der 

ments  have  boon  made  by  a tcnant-at-will ; would  you  give  no  such  right  o 

a lease  ? — Where  they  hold  at  wiU,  or  where  a lease  has  suddenly  expire  , 
of  lives  where  they  suddenly  drop,  and  the  tenant  is  about  to  he  evic  e , a 
in  tho  north,  if  permanent  improvements  useful  to  the  property  liave  een 
should  be  an  allowance,  or  the  property  sold  to  the  best  bidder.  _ frtvpmeiits?— 

52.  Would  you  give  at  the  same  rate,  when  rent  has  been  raised  alter  imp 

I tliink  in  that  case  he  would  deserve  it  a great  deal  better.  If  the  lease  a 
and  the  landlord  thought  fit  to  raise  the  rent,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  o 
extensively.  ^ 9— Perhaps 

53.  Would  you  leave  it  optional  to  the  tenant  to  malce  improvements  o gj-e  oce 

the  improvement  would  be  made  previous  to  this.  A man  lias  a “ ^.nyemeuts,  he 

or  two  lives  in  existence,  and  during  this  time  he  has  been  going  on  with  gpue, 

may  calculate  upon  getting  the  benefit  of  them ; his  landlord  may  die,  ano 

and  he  may  say,  “I  wish  to  give  this  farm  to  some  one  else,”  and  the  tenan 
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the  improvements  is  turned^  out.  I liave  known  many  cases  of  that  Idnd ; in  that  case  I 
should  say,  that  the  man  pmg  out  should  be  entitled  to  some  remuneration  for  the  ner- 
maneiit  unprovements  he  has  made  on  the  property. 

54.  Must  not  It  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  he  has  enjoyed  it,  whether  he  has  had 
it  long  enough  to  remunerate  lum  ?— Yes,  it  would  depend  upon  that 
65.  Does  any  mode  oceur  to  you,  by  which  the  value  of  these  improvements,  and  the 
advantage  of  them,  oonid  be  settled  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  supposing  them  to 
disagree?— I sho^d  think  that  a court  of  arbntration  would  be  the  best  wav.  I have  a 
great  objection  to  leaving  thangs  to  the  agent;  and  as  an  agent  myself,  I should  have  eouallv 
an  objection  to  leave  it  to  the  farmer.  ^ ^ 

56.  Would  you  allow  the  tenant  to  make  improvements,  without  reference  to  the  value 

of  the  land  he  w^  cultivating ; for  instance,  building  extensive  offices,  uiisuited  to  thf* 
place  ?-Tliat  would  be  ascertained  in  the  mode  of  setthng  it.  The  arbitrator  would  o-o 
into  the  cireunistances  of  the  case,  and  see  that  these  permanent  improvements  were  of 
such  a sort  as  the  landlord  ought  to  pay  for.  I have  known  instances  where  a tenant  would 
make  improvements  that  woffid  not  be  worth  a farthing  to  the  landlord,  but  to  nlease 
himself;  if  there  was  an  arbitrator  in  the  matter,  he  would  say,  this  is  not  a nermanpnt 
improvement,  and  it  cannot  be  allowed.  ^ 

57.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords 

aad  occupymg  tenants,  have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measm-es  of  improvement  in  the 
law  and  practice  as  to  them  ?— We  consider  ourselves  very  much  aggrieved  in  Belfast  which 
is  entirely  owmg  to  the  government  valuation,  which  took  effect  in  January  1839  Previous 
to  that,  Belfast  was  paying  somewhere  about  £2,000  a year  county  cess;  I am  speaking 
now  from  memory.  _ Under  the  government  valuation,  which  commenced  in  January  1839 
the  town  of  Beffastm  now  paying  an  ^ of  £9,600  a year  for  county  cess-Mr.  G:^th’s 

valuatm  being  ±102,200  for  the  houses  alone ; tlie  valuation  of  houses  above  £5  being 
£lo3,000.  Mr.  Griffith  s valuation  deducts  one-third  of  the  value.  The  cess  from  1839 
has  been  going  on,  progressively  increasing  as  more  houses  have  been  built.  There  is 
another  fact ; the  grand  jury  of  _ the  county  have  refused  to  improve  our  leading  streets  for 
tie  last  five  years : we  complain  where  the  mail  coach  runs,  they  have  refused  to  do  it 
They  say,  “You  must  do  it  by  a local  tax,”  and  yet,  by  some  acts  which  have  been  passed’ 
pkcmg  turnpike  gates  upon  every  road  out  of  Belfast,  you  cannot  travel  100  yards  out  of 
the  towa  on  the  Antnm  side,  mthout  passing  through  a turnpike  gate ; and  the  inhabitants 
complain  that  they  are  paying  large  sums  to  the  county  for  the  roads,  one  foot  of  which 
they  cannot  travel  upon  without  paying  turnpikes.  When  that  is  taken  into  account,  mth 

improve  any  of  our  streets,  the  gi-ievance  must  be  very 

68.  Is  the  local  taxation  in  Belfast,  independent  of  the  county  cess,  heavy  ? Yes,  it  is. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Thomas  Maxwell,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  ^iere  do  you  reside  ? — Maheramorne,  in  the  county  of  Antrim 

2.  What  IS  your  profession?—!  am  agent  to  Charles  JVPGarel,  esq. 

’'hich  you  ore  acquainted  ?— The  extent  of  the 
property  of  which  I have  the  charge  is  3,481  statute  acres. 

i.  Is  It  arable  or  grazing  laiid  ?— It  is  all  in  tillage,  or  capable  of  being  made  so. 
till  flic  n ^ populous  district  ? — I do  not  know  the  population  of  the  particular  property ; 
TW  “V*;?  P™’'  tte  last  census,  Appears  to  beledl 

proprSn  property  oi  Mr.  M‘Garel,  and  of  Mr.  Johnson,  a neighbouring 

»ht  rtfriiW  9°  l‘f  ■“  .»g™“>.‘ure  in  the  district ; is  it  improying  or  otherwise,  and  in 

aiS  decidedly  improymg,  m the  more  careful  cnifivation  of  the  farms; 

o>We  horse,  possession  of  a much  better  description  of 

™ie  horses,  and  implements,  m the  last  few  years. 

is  esneciall-u-*^nK  country  ? — About  eleven  years ; and  the  improvement 

Sic?  Drawl'- “ f**'  i" 

W and  hetto  fenral!  i ““d  ‘hey  Iiayo  better 

“U4?-Pu!uuipully  animal  manures,  with 
>•  W.  per  barrel  for  Dr  ^ quarries  here,  winch  is  supplied  to  the  tenants 

I®® ; the  smll  i,  whiTf  II  *”■  usual  roach- 

9.  Are  W T guu‘i"g  eye  of  the  kiln, 

-vhYchriir^ 

M »iiooh\x2iVriv  T'  *“>-Te  yon  any  of  those  in  the  district  ?— VVe  have 

Board.  ^ agriculture  ; there  are  two  connected  with  the  National 

There  appear  to^lle  genpal  size  of  the  farms  and  the  mode  of  culture  ?— 

exceeding  £20  • f tenants  paying  a rent  not  exceeding  £10  a year  ; seventy-oiie 
upirards.  not  exceeding  £30;  and  twenty-nine  paying  £40  and 

grain  crop  and  £23  annually  for  each  tenant.  The  mode  of  culture  is 

secondly  potatnil . ^ beans,  and  hay,  and  pasture.  The  rotation  is,  first,  oats ; 

» ird,  white-crops;  fourth,  hay;  fifth  and  sixth,  pasture.  The  grain 
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crons  are  almost  exclusively  oats,  a little  barley,  and  some  wheat;  occasionaUy,  aitilicjal 
grasses,  rye-grass,  and  clover  ; and  we  have  not  much  house-feeding  at  present.  _ 

12.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jomtly 

13.  In  what  proportion,  andhow,  is  the  remuneration  secured  to  either  party  ?_Abouttlie 
year  1830  the  estate  was  re-valued.  At  that  time  the  land  was  in  a poor  and  miserable 
condition'  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  slated  houses  upon  the  property,  and 
hardly  a fenoo  deserving  of  the  name.  Certain  alloivances  were  then  held  out  as  caconrage- 
ments  for  fences  and  draining,  in  the  shape  of  lime  and  timber,  blates  and  lime  were  given 
for  dwelling-houses  and  farm  buildings.  By  the  subjoined  statement  it  will  be  seen  how  far 
these  have  been  carried  out : — 

Faced  ditches,  all  planted  with  quicks,  . . • • perches. 

Drains,  made  three  feet  deep,  and  piped,  ....  io,7yi  „ 

14.  By  Tvhom  ivere  those  ditches  and  drains  made  ?— By  the  tenant  receiving  generally 
a qnantity  of  lime,  about  four  barrels  for  every  peroh^  of  faced  ditches  with  qniclis,  and  a 
barrel  and  a half  for  each  perch  of  drains.  The  follcivmg  houses  have  been  hnilt  np  to  the 
end  of  1842  ; the  landlord  giving  timber,  slates,  ridges,  tile,  and  lime , the  tenant  supplying 
workmanship  and  labour : 

Dwelling-houses,  . • • • ’ 

Barns, 

Stables, 

Cow-houses,  . • • * * .30 

The  cost  of  which  has  been  £3,783.  i o t i,  r 4.1  ^ r 1?  n , 

15.  At  what  rate  do  you  calculate  the  lime  per  barrel?— I believe,  that  lime  of  that 

description  was  44(7.  per  barrel.  it  n • 

16  Can  YOU  give  the  commissioners  a description  of  the  cost  of  any  such  improvements, 
and  the  reton  or  proiit  therefrom  in  detail  ?— The  foUoTving  is  the  average  size  aad  cost 
of  a dwelling-honse,  barn,  and  cow-honse,  tor  a farm  nnder  £20  a year  of  rent : divelling- 
houso,  two  a|artmonts,  each  twelve  by  sixteen  feet  in  the  clear,  with  lofting  over  oae  ead, 

cost  the  landlord  £18  8s.  ,o  t t.  u i i i.  u f •. 

17  Have  you  any  notion  what  it  cost  the  tenant? — I should  say  about  one-half  of  it. 
A larn,  sixteen  feet  by  sixteen ; a cow-house,  fonrteon  feet  by  mxteen  cost  £14.  A farm, 
under  £30  a year  rent,  dwelling-honse,  two  rooms,  Iftoen  feet  by  eighteen  feet  wide  in  th 
dear,  with  lotting  over  both,  £26.  A barn,  sixteen  feet  by  eighteen ; cow-hoiise  fonrteoa 
feet  by  eighteen,  cost  £16  10s.  There  appear  to  have  been  about  eight  statute  miles  of  new 
roads  made  in  various  directions  throngh  the  property,  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  to 
tenantry,  at  a cost  of  £470.  The  return  for  all  this  eipenditoe  has  been  an  increase  of  ten 
per  cent  upon  the  Srst  Bye  years  of  the  leases  granted  in  1839,  and  Sve  per  cent,  additional, 
if  the  landlord  chooses  to  exact  it,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

18.  Do  you  know  the  per  oentage  upon  the  outlay?— No,  I cannot  give  that,  the  ney 
leases  from  that  time  have  been  for  twenty-one  years.  In  reply  to  this  question,  I submit 
the  following  detail : — 

. £3,783 
. . 1,457 


Total  expenditure  for  farm  buildings,  - 
Value  of  lime  given  for  ditches  and  drains, 

Value  of  lime  given  as  a gift  to  various  of  the  tenantry, 
Amount  expended  for  new  roads,  . . . • 


250 

470 


£5,960 


The  roton  for  which  has  been  an  increased  charge  of  ten  per  cent,  to  the 
gye  per  cent,  on  the  above  outlay,  viz.,  the  tenants  pay  the  additional  five  per  «nt,  and  th 
return  will  be  nearly  one  of  seven  per  cent.  The  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the 
been  most  satisfactory.  From  one  of  sloyenUness  and  dirt,  there  is  * 

neatness  and  cleanliness  about  their  houses,  and  they  are  better  dressed,  and  they  seem 

enjoy  more  comfort  than  they  did  before.  •,  t.  u i.  i .,^.9  Nniitwill' 

19.  When  you  mention  the  previous  rent,  was  the  land 

there  was  a valuation  of  the  estate  made  in  1830,  and  a reduction,  I believe, 
what  the  rent  was  at  that  period;  leases  were  promised^  after  certain  improvem^^^^^^ 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  landlord  thought  they  were  in  a situation  to  carry 
without  a further  grant  from  him,  and  in  1839,  the  leases  were  granted.  »nn<5ider* 

20.  Was  there  any  increase  in  the  rent  at  that  time  ? — No,  only  ten  per  . .{.jn 

ation  of  the  improvements.  What  is  now  more  particularly  wanted  is,  a more  ^ 

of  drainage  than  at  present  exists,  and  for  which  Mr.  M'Garel  has  been  giving 
encouragement,  in  the  shape  of  allowances  for  drains.  o it  certainly,  to 

21.  Has  this  had  much  effect  m increasing  the  demand  for  labour  /--It  n , 
a considerable  extent  in  the  agricultural  part;  but  the 

labour.  About  ten  years  ago,  the  great  portion  of  the  labour  at  the  extensiv 
this  place  was  carried  on  by  people  holding  land  on  the  estate  ; but  every  y^  tlieir  farms 
has  been  more  demand  for  labour  upon  the  farms,  and  they  prefer  oblisedto 

to  labouring  at  the  lime  works,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  we  nave  D & 
brine  people  into  work  at  the  lime  works,  and  give  them  cottages.  . , 

22.  Independent  of  the  lime  works,  do  you  think  that  the  improvements  on 
had  a tendency  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 
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23.  Were  the  tenants  whose  rents  were  , • 

satisfied  with  the  improvements  made,  and  the  additional  charfe  ?— xL;^ai-i^now  perfectly 

24.  In  practice  are  the  rents  pretty  regularlv  naid  2 Yes  • f™.  . a , Tl„, 

te  not  been  a single  defaulter  nlon  L fstatf  Te  aipofnt' t«  Cat  “T 

and  for  many  yeni-s  past  it  han  been  paid  withont  a singh?  de&nltw  ^ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

25.  &ve  there  been  many  changes  of  tenants  ?— Not  many ; there  have  been  s f i 

never  had  occasion  to  distram  any  tenant  If  a tenant  wss  If  ^ ■ ° “ ^ 

world,  we  have  flowed  him  to  dispose  of  the  tenant-right  which  fs  a msto°“®  “ i*® 
in  this  part  of  the  oonntry  and  wliioh  is  attended  with  generally  very  mod  offe7ts*’"'‘'''4  ®“‘ 
have  got  a better  class  of  tenants.  ® j good  eliects,  and  we 

jy;Ce“e^:ot7c^\Ti  tt1:?etlf  IT"  7® 

geously  ? — I have  not  found  that  to  be  the  case.  We  have  alwovVZ.  laiuns  advanta- 

satisfied  with  the  in-coming  tenant.  We  are  not  bound  to  tal-e''on-/r^''^ ? 

We  retain  that  in  our  own  hands,  and  we  have  been  fortunate  in  Z they  may  propose, 
have  generahy  had  capital.  fortunate  in  mabng  our  selection ; they 

2(.  Do  you  restrict  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  tenant  ricLt  9 ATyv  j r. 

28.  What  arrangement  do  you  make  with  re^Ld  t?  the^Y  l 

neighbourhood?— With  respect  to  the  ocounants  of  the  '“^“fers  m your  immediute 
Belfast  road,  and  of  the  six  cottages  situated  facing  the  Larn7LonvFesS'f'*®h  1*“® 
two  acres  of  land,  the  rent  of  which  is  calculated  nf  9'^c  oiigh,  each  family  occupies 

each,  that  is  £5  for  the  house  TTTTct  knd  ‘'^® '»*• 

29.  Were  those  houses  built  by  the  proprietor  ?— Yes 

30.  Can  you  state  the  cost  of  them  9__VAa  . t +i-,;wii.  i 

double  house;  each  house  contains  two  apartments  with  £115  for  each 

behind  for  milk  and  potatoes,  and  a place  E cow  on^a  ni  i ^ ^ 

31.  How  do  they  find  time  to  cEate  tt 

they  are  not  required  at  the  lime  works  and  during  ovEbE  vh®^  '“7  ® 

upon  the  land.  ' ®™  *"7  employ  their  time 

,e«f7ewZn?^?s.*’^° “ ““®®  -<>  oats,  they  grow  a few 

geL%Tbb\?pradZMorZon7hEthElXa°dfhE^  is  ' 

34.  With  respect  to  the  condition  rf  thriar^e  Sri.,  • • purchase. 

Ithink  the  condition  of  both  the  large  and  small  fm-lrs  Y or_ otherwise  ?— 

very  few  exceptions ; as  far  as  I have  known  thnm  Tlf  i,  satisfactory,  with 

stances,  and  as  a proof,  the  rents  of  1842-4 «:  n + -+Y  bettered  them  circum- 

were  prid  at  the  time  appointed,  with  the“ufiost  puneSy®  agricultural  depression, 

who  valued.  The  averaoe  rent  nffh^  Jh^i  ^r.  John  Smith,  of  Derry,  was  one 

the  various  qualities  ils  for  the  t;  P®’’  statute  acre,  and  for 

the  third,  ISraud  ;ol  ariow  1 1 n;  f 22s. ; 

valuation  is  about  thirty  per  cent  more  and  V tP*^  Proportion  it  bears  to  the  government 

36.  Can  you  state  fhf  averal  rY/  law  valuation,  fifteen  per  cent.  more, 

produce  of  my  own  farm  in  oats°nn?il  tl°?  land  of  the  best  quality  ?— The  average 
per  Irig  acre,  and  about  400  buLhi  poLoeTto  the  iLrate'' 

37.  Do  you  grow  wheat  ?_No,  I do  not. 

[The  witness  withdrew^] 

1 There  d -^'‘^tbald  Barklie,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

»1 1 reside  at  InveZneLEfnE^®'*  bleacher,  md  connected  with  linen  manufactures ; 

2.  Have  Yo, “fie  county  of  Antrim.  ■ 

of  improvement  ill  refS'trthZE  *“  commissioners  of  any  measm-es 

kmilords  and  occupying  tenantaEZhZ'Z*®'!^  “t^®®  '’“‘I®”®  falling  respectively  on 
Joodtlal  the  lanclK?oprietors'shoiild7e  T 'Vn*?®  feeling  in  the  neighbour- 

“7  would  be  more  aZE  tfktE  selected  to  one-half  of  the  county  rates,  and 
*t  large.  ™®“  ‘®  ^eep  down  the  rates,  and  the  other  half  for  the  tenantry 

fea  noZ”e“"ofto  pay  tS^'^do  ’w  rf®®-  I i®.  ®f  whole  rates.  I 

P'jas  much  here  for  the  cEv  raZ  f;  tb  f®  g°®<i  roads,  but  we 

Jtfea  not.  I have  elZ  oSZZ  E®“‘  ?-In  some  districts  I have  a great  many,  in 
TZ"®  1-MO  people  mSSnS  •®®™  i m ™other  manufactory 

)iB  f wages  can  the  weavers  e ^9  district,  in,  the  county  of  Deny. 

‘““•Bake  m a ly  EvareZElZ,'^-'*  **  *»  ‘I® 

■ They  ai-e  agricult^ists  as^vpll  9 some  out-door  labour  besides. 

^^hat  is  the  cfZ^I  ? ?— Yes,  they  geiieraUy  are. 

a 1833  and  1834  SuEd"? f "r’  f" ‘'*®3'  ”=«‘®  ®»b®  y®®'®  ®g“  ‘1>® 

iafferent  IdrideTZaE  ^ 8®®®“I  rate  of 

^ you  think  therp  lino  iv,..c.  . 

n a proportionate  reduction  in  the  wages  of  agricultural 


128. 

Arch.  Barklie,  esq. 
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1st  April,  1844. 


128. 

Arcb.  Barklie,  esq. 


Mourers  ’-I  thini  not.  I remember  the  wages  for  thirty  years  together,  when  I paid 

HaTet?  Xer“"com^^^^^^^^  decrease  in  their  confflionf_I  thini  there  is  a 
9.  Have  jon  ODser  F 

toT-Turw Sftey  get  es!  for  now^was  18s.  from  the  time  I recollect  till  about  iftee, 
^T.Tthe;conditiono^ 

^meJ  waIerby“r;L"^^^^^^  dome ; there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  now  done,  tie 
yam  is  now  given  out  to  , , . .-e  neio-hbourliood,  and  how  is  it  supported?— 

11.  ’J' 0^^  by  voluntary°contribntions  from  the  gentlemen  in  the 

year  fro^^  the  National  Board,  and  a salary  to  the 

master.  „ra„tn;r,  and  what  quantity  of  land  is  attached  to  it?— 

the  free  school  coiuiected  ’jV  of  boys  in  the  agricultural  school?— 

There  tot  mirM?bT,s.  and  it  is  the  big  hoys  the  man  teaches  ; and  the  cMidreu  dl 

1^;  -d  the  e^penses  ef  the  fmn.?_ 

^tt’'wh?irthrf£hnTgmttlir^^^  “ tdoir  Imdlords?-! 

think  ^ry  gtod  I neve?  knew  an  instance  of  any  person  leaymg  any  land  whatever, 
because  it  was  toe  dear-never. 


3rJ  April,  1844. 


129. 

Bev.Luke  Welsh. 


Coleraine,  Wednesday,  3rd  April,  1844. 

Reverend  Luke  Walsh,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  yon  reside  ?-At  Culfeightrim.  near  BaUyeastle,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  of 

1 1 T Tao-..iob  TtrlP.Slt-  


to  Stlrf  ^rtotfct  with  which  you  are  weil  acquainted  ?_Oulfeightrk, 
to1S:*ot  to  district?-The  measurement,  as  given  by  Mr.  0rlfflth,l. 

iDnrl’ and  find  17.212  acres  of  heath  and  mountain.  _ . i j 

<1  ’ Unreclaimed’ Yes,  it  may  be  said  to  be  so ; it  is  mostly  pasture  land. 

is  nt  BO  dense ; to  popdation  m 1831,  by  to  censns 

it? a foal  of  it  might  he 

reclaimed,  round  the  base  of  the  bills  a.nd  in  the  valleys.  rtarticulars?— 1 should 

10,  Is  to  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  that  district; 

suppose  that  to  state  of  agncdture  is  improving  a dttle  hut  and  ta 

not  according  to  to  facilities  the  country  affords  for  manure,  iiom  the  sea  w 
being  in  abundance.  , • i.  i ;«  district  ?— Yes,  we  have 

IF.  Are  tore  farming  societies  and  agriedturel 
one  farming  society  in  BaUyeastle,  wteh  is  *6  ody  on  , ,,  i>_qWTaiyirom®™ 

12.  Whit  is  to  site  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of  cdtoe  ' ,,  1„,  „ 

acres  to  thirty,  in  some  instances  forty ; tore  are  some  less  than  ive  acres, 

three  acres,  or  two  and  a half.  „ t , u T^ora  small,  generally,  as 

13.  Are  they  generally  small  or  large?— I sboiBd  say  th  y of  tbSe farms, 

arable  farms ; there  is  generally  a portion  of  mountain  attached  ac  they  might 

14!  Should  you  say  they  wUl  average,  generally,  ten  or  twelve  acres  . 

range  between  that.  , r • -e  i 4.„4.;««  iripasiire  is  what  we  are 

15.  You  speak  of  the  Irisli  acre?— Yes,  the  Irish  plantation  measure 

acquainted  with  there.  ,,  .ni.-  i +Lo+ wmild  be  very  diffc’dt 

. 16.  What  'is  the  size  of  the  grazing  farms  ?— I should  ^ e of  the  grM>®g 

to  say,  the  mountain  is  so  very  extensive ; I should  think  that  the  ai  g 
farms  might  range  between  forty  and  100  acres,  more  or  less.  many; 

17  Are  there  any. farms  held  m rundale,  or  m common  inere  of  the 

there  afe.some  few.  Some  of  the  mountain  farms  are  held  _m  ^ eat  deal- 

lower  parts,  along  the  base  of  tbe  mountam,  they  are  held  in  rundale— 
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18.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  on  the  faims  held  in  rundale  ?— I cannot  find  that 
they  differ  very  much  in  their  conation  from  the  other  tenants ; the  tenants  are  generaUv 
in  a very  wi-etched  condition,  and  miserable;  but  taking  them  in  the  a<^£rreffate  body 
I liave  not  observed  any  very  perceptible  difference  between  those  holding  in  r^dale  and 
those  who  are  not. 

19  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valu- 
ation?^! think  the  mode  of  fixing  varies  upon  different  properties— some  by  pronosal 
some  by  contract,  and  some  by  valuation ; I have  known  aU  those  methods  resorted  to  ’ 

20.  Wliich  is  ae  more  prevalent  at  present?— I should  think  that  valuation  is  the  more 
prevalent  mode  just  now.  . 

21.  Is  the  rent  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  one  ?— The  rents  are  fixed  sometimes  by  nri 

vate  contract,  sometimes  by  proposal,  and  sometimes  by  valuation ; on  the  low  or  chamnaino 
lands,  it  is  an  acreable  sum,  but  m the  mountain  districts  it  is  generaUy  a gross  sum  ^ The 
valuator  of  land  is  either  the  agent  or  the  surveyor,  who  does  business  for  the  proprietor 
who  generaUy,  to  estabhsh  himself  in  the  este.em  and  good  graces  of  his  employer  is  dis^ 
posed  to  return  a value  qmte  above  what  the  lands  wiU  bear.  I have  found  &at  generaUv 
the  case,  that  those  persons  employed  by  the  office,  in  order  to  retain  theii-  situation  were 
induced  to  make  a return  of  what  I would  conceive  far  above  the  fair  value  of  the  land 
The  usual  rent  of  average  sandy  or  gritty  land  I would  take  to  be  from  9s  to  22^  per 
Imh  acre;  the  clay,  or  argillaceous  land,  from  25s.  to  37s.  and  in  some  instances  as 
high  as  £2 ; I pay  as  high  as  that  myself.  I liold  some  land,  and  I pay  for  a part  of  it  as 
higli  as  £2.  ^ 

22.  How  much  land  liave  you  in  your  own  liands?— I farm  ahont  SKty-foni-  Enalisll 

Statute  acres,  or  forty-one  or  forty-two,  Irish  measure.  ® 

23.  Are  the  properties  large  ?— They  cannot  be  said  to  be  large.  We  have  a number  of 

propnetors ; we_  have  twelve  or  thirteen  proprietors  in  that  parish.  I should  suppose  that 
the  very  largest  income  that  any  proprietor  possesses  there,  does  not  exceed  £l  200  a vear 
and  some  not  more  than  £300  or  £400  a year.  ’ 

24.  Are  those  proprietors  mostly  resident  ?-Yes ; I should  say  that  they  are  all  resident, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  who  resides  in  England ; most  of  them  ai-e  resi- 
dent m some  part  of  Ireland,  although  not  in  the  neighbourhood 

25.  Wlmt  is  the  prevaiUng  crop ’-Very  Kttle  wheat.  I may  say  none  at  aU;  barley  par- 

tially,  and  oats,  and  flax ; oats  is  the  general  crop.  ^ 

26.  What  do  yon  consider,  on  your  own  farm,  the  average  produce  of  oats?— I should 
think  it  a very  fair  crop  to  have  a ton  and  a half  of  oats 

2t.  That  is  on  the  good  land  ?-Yes,  a ton  and  a half  would  be  an  average  crop : it  very 
otten  does  not  reach  that.  Barley  is  very  little  sown  in  the  district. 

28  What  proportion  does  the  average  setting  value  bear  to  the  poor-law  and  govern- 
ment  vriuations  ?-l  find  that  the  valuation  of  Mr.  Griffith,  of  the  enthe  parish,  amounts  to 
£4  613  11s. ; the  poor  law  valuation  I find  to  be  £8,091.  The  exact  rental  of  the  place  I 
corid  not  come  at.  Ini^ectly  I fomid  out  the  county  cess,  and  the  per  centage  it  bore  gene- 
V ^“1  ^ proceeding  the  rental  of  the  parish  amounted 

to  ±9,221  5s  ; I found  the  per  centage  was  eight  per  cent,  upon  the  rental ; it  is  upon  the 
1 ? ^ amount  of  the  rental ; the  amoimt 

ms  £737  Ids.  one  haff  of  which  was  paid  at  the  last  gale ; and  the  person  who  collected  it 
told  me  It  might  be  taken  at  that  sum.  The  titlie  composition  was  £350  upon  the  settle- 
ment made  by  the  rector. 

anlwb  T""  due  is  the  rent  usuaHy  demanded  ?-There  is  generally 

v^X?  it  is  seldom  that  the  two  gales  meet ; I suppose  it  is  nearly  half  a 

year  after  it  is  due  before  it  is  called  for. 

IinflnrKr'"  of  rent  by  hlHs  ?— No,  I am  not  aware  of  many ; though  some 

n”  the^le  g«Mrally  speating,  it  is 

dopond  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  to  assist  them  in  their  rent  ?— 
wlick*^f  do ; a great  many  are  obliged  to  borrow  of  the  loan  funds, 

wmseii  'onsider  a very  ruinous  practice;  and  I found  invariably  that  their  means  got 
teen  vSr.  in  11,“’  ™ Pfport'on  as  they  had  recourse  to  that  institution.  I have  been  four- 
itet  Inow  tl.  ^ “■0  forty  per  cent,  worse  than  they  were  when  I 

32  X worse  every  year. 

some  made  by  the  tenants  beyond  casli  payments  for  rent? — In 

«pon  the  temiit  h Island  of  Rathlin  there  are  several  items  charged 

the  teXta  ® ^"^""dlord,  such  as  sea-weed,  muttons,  hens,  and  work  done  gratisffiy 

33  WW  ^ ^ I’ector;  and  tlie  proprietor  gets  the  tithe  of  the  corn  himself, 

distress.  ^ recovermg  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Generally  by 

I W standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ?— I rather  think  not. 

longer  unSi  soX*  allowed  to  get  deeper  than  one  year  in  arreai-s ; there  are  some 

I^nact  but  tlu>  I am  aware  some  of  them  do  hold  arrears  over  against  the 

35  AxXl  ^ Pnnciple  is  what  I have  stated.  ^ 

i^PtoapartkX’r??^®  account,  or  up  to  a particular  date  ?— Generally 

36.  Genpvaiivr  . sometmies  they  are  upon  account  also,  but  not  in  many  instances' 

I*  is  generallv  ^mediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  a middleman  ?— 

37.  Do  V 1 we  are  not  acquainted  with  middlemen  in  our  district. 

y d by  lease  or  at  will  ? — They  generally  hold  at  will.  There’are'somefew 

4.  I 
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hold,  leases  in  the  district,  hut  not  many — not  one  out  of  fifty;  upon  some  veiy  old  properties 
they  do  • aU  the  rest  hold  at  wiU,  except  the  Boyd  property,  held  under  the  court  of  chan- 
cery ; they  generally  get  a seven  years’  lease,  which  they  complain  of  very  much,  for  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  always  upon  a renewal.  I have  one  case  here  in  connexion  with  that, 
which  I was  requested  to  mention  to  the  commissioners. 

38.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  what  is  the  cost  of  a lease  to  a tenant  upon  that 
estate  ?— I should  say  £5.  . , ^ wi,  -x  • . 

39  ^Yhat  was  the  rent  of  the  person  who  paid  that  sum  oi  £5  . When  it  is  above  £lo 
they  'are  obKgod  to  take  a,  lease,  but  under  £1 0 it  is  optional ; and  they  consider  it  a reij 
gi-eat  grievance  that  they  are  obliged  to  renew  every  seven  years  at  that  expense. 

40.  Are  improvements  usually  made  by  the  tenant  or  the  landlord.  I regret  to  say, 
we  have  very  little  improvements  going  on  at  all,  and  I attribute  that  to  the  iiatm-e  of  the 
tenure  ; it  is  not  such  as  would  encourage  the  people  to  improve  ; they  generally  hold  at 
will ; and  they  are  nearly  in  $tatu  quo  as  they  were  fourteen  years  ago,  though  the  country 
affords  very  great  facilities,  as  to  sea-weed  and  sea-sand,  which  might  he  turned  to  very 
good  account  if  properly  managed.  There  is  some  little  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
piougliing  and  the  harness,  but  no  substantial  or  valuable  improvement. 

41.  Any  improvement  in  the  productiveness  of  the  land  ? No,  very  little;  I do  not  thbii 
the  acroahle  produce  would  exceed  wliat  it  was  twenty  years  ago  by  one  per  cent.;  in  fact, 
they  think  it  is  almost  useless  to  improve,  for  they  do  not  get  -the  benefit  of  it. 

42.  To  what  principal  cause  do  you  chiefly  attribute  tbat . 1 o tbe  natm’e  of  the  tenmo, 

and  their  inseemity,  that  if  they  hnprove  they  are  not  lilcely  to  derive  the  advantages  of  it — 
that  they  are  not  aUowed  for  it ; they  are  not  improving  for  themselves,  hut  others. 

43.  Ai-o  you  aware  whether  persons  are  desirous  of  havmg  leases,  or  whether  they  would 
like  to  he  compensated  by  any  arrangement  for  their  improvements  ?— They  are  generally 
disposed  to  take  leases,  if  they  get  the  land  at  a fah  valuation  ; but  smee  the  operation  of 
the  tariff,  some  of  the  people  have  hesitated  upon  that  ground. 

44.  Do  you  conceive,  without  their  getting  leases,  if  there  was  any  seemity  that  they 
would  have  a fair  compensation  for  their  improvements  upon  land,  that  they  would  le 
encouraged  to  improve  ?— Yes  ; I think  they  would,  very  much.  If  there  was  a fair  com- 
liensation  for  then-  labour,  and  they  were  taught  to  look  upon  it  in  the  nature  of  real  pro- 
perty, and  to  have  a remmicration  for  it,  they  would  improve  the  land  ; hut  they  say  that 
It  is  useless  to  do  it,  in  consequence  of  the  inseemity  they  are  in  respecting  it. 

45.  Do  you  consider  that  the  situation  of  an  estate,  such  as  you  have  alluded  to,  under 
the  com-t  of  chancery,  retards  improvement  ? — ^Yes,  verj'much ; for  at  present  they  do  not 
reo'ard  the  seven  years  as  a fixed  tenure  ; there  is  no  stimulus  to  improve  ; they  do  not  know 
bu°  they  may  be  turned  out  the  next  time.  The  court  sometimes  lets  the  land  by  the  agent, 
and  sometimes  auctions  the  property  at  the  expiration  of  the  term.  Since  I came  there  it 
was  auctioned  ; and  the  proprietor,  at  the  end  of  seven  yeai-s,  ejected  many  of  the  tenants 
in  a very  unfeeling  manner  ; and  I have  that  to  mention  as  one  of  the  most  stiildng  cases 
of  distress  in  that  neighbourhood.  They  do  not  know  but  they  may  be  auctioned  at  the 
end  of  the  seven  years,  and  they  have  not  the  stimulus  to  permanent  improvements  tbat 
they  would  have  if  they  had  a secure  interest  in  the  property. 

46.  Have  you  known  any  instances  where  tenants  under  the  comli  have  applied  to  the 

court  in  Dublin,  for  allowances  for  improvements  ? — No  ; but  I am  aware  of  this,  because 
I was  concerned  in  it  myself.  We  had  land  they  called  tlie  Collier}'’  lands,  held  under  the 
com-t  of  clianecry,  a part  of  the  Boyd  property  ; and  knowing  the  wretched  condition  oHhe 
people  on  the  property,  I thought  it  my  duty  to  call  a meeting,  and  to  make  an  apphrahon 
to  the  chancellor  for  a reduction.  The  chancellor  referred,  the  thing  to  the  master  ; and  h . 
Miller,  the  agent,  tolls  me  that  he  has  got  authority  to  advance  something  to  the  tenants, 
to  be  applied  to  the  pm-poses  of  improvement.  _ o t f 

47.  Do  the  landlords  hear  any  proportion  of  the  pemanent  improvements  .''—lam  rtt 

aware  of  them  bearing  any  part  of  it ; any  improvement  is  made  by  the  tenant,  and  at  ms 

own  risk.  _ . - n T « r-'itPSI 

48.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-'will,  prevalent  in  the  ^stnet  t — In  some 

they  let  the  tenant  make  what  he  can  of  it ; I do  not  know  that  it  is  a common  ^ . 

know  that  the  landlords  have  let  the  tenants  make  what  they  can  of  -the  good-^.-  W 
seldom  happens  that  they  make  much ; perhaps  a year’s  rent  is  what  they  would  get  or  , 
in  most  instances.  _ . . v 

49.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  that  district  .—les,  p ^ 
some  properties  there  has  been,  and  upon  others  not ; there  arc  some  gentlemen  up  ^ 
whose  properties  the  consolidation  system  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  past,  an 

ill  consequence  of  that  that  a great  many  of  those  ejectments  have  taken  place  tiia 
noted  down.  I have  taken  notes  of  cases  of  ejectment  both  of  landholders  and  co 
since  1830.  -Teis  bare 

50.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  from  your  own  knowledge  what  number  ot  ianmi 

been  ejected  in  that  period? — I might  safely  say  eighty  cases.  * vpafs 

61.  Ha-verthoso  cases  been  of  recent  occui-rcnce  ?— Some  of  them  were  oi  las  ye 
occurrence.  • i coo 

52.  Have  they  taken  place  since  1830  ? — Yes,  they  have.  I came  there  ui 
.53.  What  has  generally  become  of  the  persons  so  removed? — Many  of  them 
residing  in  the  piarish ; they  have  small  huts  in  the  piarish ; some  of  them  eimgrat 
America,  and  others  are  gone  to  different  quarters.  . _ -j,  fgj 

54.  Ai’e  you  able  to  state  th^e  circumstances  under  which  they  'were  ejected ; w 
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BOi  papie.it  of  rent?-Some  of  them  might  have  been  for  non-paTment  of  rent  but  I 
tbiiik  tlio  ai)i)i-eliension,  m my  Jmmble  opimon,  of  the  ODeratim,  nf  ii,/  i ^ ^ 

the  hopnlse  to  the  clearing  e/etem.  The  landiorf™rpre™ril  for  the  o IT 

poor  law,  and  I think  that  was  one  very  leading  reason  with  them  for  the  eonsZdftion 
SSdS  1-ave  adopted  theTS  o? 

56.  In  those  cases  where  you  tliink  the  desire  of  consolidation  ha.  n , ■ * a 
what  extent  liare  the  farms  boon  raised  by  such  cojisohdation?— I^holirthfoltf’';  ’ 
haps  they  may  have  consolidated  from  live  np  to  twenty-hve  acres  Sa 
pef-sons  holding  unantities  of  land,  of  foul-  oj  five  acres  each  theh-  fi'haleTe 
Udated  into  twenty;  hut  1 have  known  three  or  fom- persons’ llnlyZ  o on™ 

56.  What  remmieration  was  given  to  the  parties  ejected  generanvoJlTnr  '' 

pcrtles  no  coinpensation  at  all ; in  others,  some  very  trifling  compensatfon,^Tn„rwhr): 
conceive  a fan-  remuneration ; sometimes  a year’s  rent,  or  if  thev  were  “i?  ^ 

isT  gi^iir’mel 

regard  to  the  poor  people ; they  were  thrown  out,  in  some  instances,  without  any  housTto 

es;i  ““ 

. f ■ *“  ““‘'otatand  that  tliOTo  persons  were  ejected  by  the  authority  of  a process 

at  Iaw  ?-They  generally  conspted  to  leave  the  property  rather  than  subject  tbemseWes  to 
he  pul  out ; they  were  generaRy  ejected  at  the  quarter  sessions.  ^ cmseives  to 

59.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  these  families  you  have  spoken  of  the  shei-liy  hnU 
eeeasion  to  ^ct?.^I  do  not  tliink  the  sheriff  ever  came  near  thl  fthey  we™ 

SS.fg':SiiTheSS  *“  *■'”  tot 

61.  Were  those  the  cases  of  persons  holding  dii’cctlv  under  tlip  lan/Pnvri  y>  t,  xi 
held  as  cottiers  ?-Sonie  hacl  Ln  holding  firectly  (mderthe  ^td  ’ sltS*  t 
property,  and  ran  off  altogether.  I have  a list  of  seventeen  tenants 
thei-e,  were  some  of  them  most  respectable ; and  the  whole  of  them  wev,^  ^ 

tlieu-  fams  altogether,  from  the  beio-ht  of  the  rent  aC  thev  Int 
yon  comider  arre,us  of  rent  in  the  light  of  compenskon,  whi/they  leTX 
62  Were  may  of  those  cases  of  ejectment  of  which  you  have^  spoken  caused  i.v +>, 
uin*giiess  of  the  tenant  to  hold  land  for  which  he  was  naviLT^n  ^ 7 

reverse.  The  pricrof'hhom™™®  “ 7“'  “■  reyerse?—!  think  the 

je,,.satterwa4ra  .l,!w^^^^^^^  6*’“"  'V™*'.  ^ ™'‘  *“>=’  «»me 

» lay  is  the  utmost  a man  Jrfj  wffho ’t  somebmes  Is.  a day  and  his  board,  and  now  lOd 
66.  Haye  the  fimers  cfiiM  snffic'  ?f  ^ “5  ““'V  as  I like  at  1 Od.  a day. 

I » speak  to.  * suflieiont  for  then-  operations  ?-Tiiey  hayo  no  capital  that 

68  ?“?“  'a''°™ers  nor  fanners  ?— No 

laa.0  fo^oi.P_I 

.Wuut4.er;‘”p7  *•“  '*“*>'  »f  parents  ?_It 

they  are  left  to  7 emm  "“*■6 

ph  the  fari  few  have  my  m^fyTl'  ““7,  upon  the  person  who 

psil  dear  ciiongh  at  the  re  ft  ‘4™  ^ 4 loav-e.  and  the  person  who  gets  the  property 

I*  and  repaM  ?7lto  w “““8^8.  and  by  whom  arc  they 

Sfiutlemen  have  a fpw  pp+f  cottages  in  that  neighbourhood ; some  one  or  two 

getit?-_VeryfewhLo  i;m  if  want  more  land,  how  do  they 

land  fo/their  potatoes  andVhovV^or'  ^ accommodated 

iuwioes,  and  they  got  sea-weed  occasionally. 
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J4.  Is  there  any  generally  charged  upon  au 

75.  ® ion  able  to  ascertain,  from  £2  5s.  to  £4  an  acre,  where  the  laid 

S’et  toty  con“  Sent  to  the  sea,  for  the  accommodation  of  sea-weed  ; bnt  in  the  interio,  of 

acL  n^le“  may  be  considered  m connexion  with  that ; from  £2  to  £5  may  he  cons.de, ed 
theit  aiMWiCr^^^^^  ‘PtH*  “ ploughed  a..d  harrowed  for  them . fc, 

make  it  ready  for  the  manure  ,_,p^o  pidncipal  employ- 

78.  Can  employme.it  b otherwise.  We  have  no  sort  of  ma.mfactnre.  There 

merit  is  field  latau  the.  7^^^  ^ ^^lOtion  of  tliis  parish,  where  they  have  been  bred 

18  some  employment  in  u.>,prn  have  been  employed,  and  even  those  not  congtau%, 

*“  SrteSeSSl^rugra^^^^^^  ^“SeS 

slnce  I went  to  *o  P»nsh  i “ Sma|SSe.“ofSstatea  of  different  classes ; are 

80.  Has  there  ^ . managed  than  those  held  under  the  courts  ?— Yes,  I should 

the  estates  of  ^ we  have  under  the  court  of  chancery  is  the  one  I liave 

aSefto-TtinktlVar'ebLeLffw^ 

rent  anl  Stoctol  toe  paynSl.it . those  are  thedut.es  the  agents  generaRy  perfonn,  and 
valuing  toe  &rms  and  ^ „„  granting  leases  ?-Tes,  there  are  tees;  I 

helL'to  alf^sfcasTs  there  are  fees  on  enforemg  the  rent,  and  toe  bailiff  generally  has 

*R*is  toat*  pS^  the  tenant  ?-Yes,  I think  it  is  in  most  cases ; toe  agent,  of  course, 
has  his  own  per  centage.  « sale  ^ In  some  cases,  not  frequently  ; generally 

tory%?de\trS^Turt«^^^^^^^ 

’‘T'^YLTaveTentfortofa  complaint  as  to  fees  on  gi-anting  leases  under  the  court  ol 
1 have  thL  been  any  complaints  of  the  fees  upon  leases  granted  by  the  pr  . 

chancery  , have  tnere  ° by  the  propnetors;  the  conti-ary  pmciple 

prictors?-There  fe^  leases  in  existence,  but 

seems  mostly  to  piev^  „^are^of  any^leases  granted  by  the  court  of  chanceiy  to  any  great 
Stenyrnive  got  a lease  of  L farm  I hold ; hut  the  general  principle  is  not  to  grant 

^“T'what  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms ?-I  should  tlrlnk  in  generdiu 

propeuio..  docs  that  hear  to  toe  reutf-I 

“‘1f^»StWoorr.elj^ 

" 90.  Have  you  heal'd  any  complaint  of  it  not  being  « 

not ; I do  not  rocoilect  any  case  ; I could  not  ?l»ulf  rf  ™I  “w  ^^k^ 

I have  had  one  or  two  cases  rqjorted  ‘0  me,  m which  , 

indemnify  himself,  had  added  the  amount  of  the  poor-rate  to  the  rent, 

speak  with  certainty  to  the  thing.  Unnvovpment  in  the  law  and  practice  in 

91.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  f “„,,ntv  cess  and  oilier 

respect  to  the  occupation  of  laird  in  Ireland,  .^j  j due  regard 

hn/dens  faffing  respectively  on  landlords  and  IStivation  of  the  soil,  te 

to  the  rights  of  property,  may  he  calculated  to  uucomag  Between  landlord  and 

extend  a better  system  of  agnculturo  and  to  improve  the  lehitiOT  ejp,id,,tal, 

tenant  ?-I  have  been  reflecting  a httle  upon  the  J 7”^^  tenure  in  the 

that  one  of  toe  most  important  things  would  be  to  give  the  tenant  a 

92.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ a sidBcieiit  teiiure  ...  the  inpiove- 

remunerate  him  for  iris  improvements,  and  that  he  would  eipoy  the  lemedylto 

meiits  he  had  made  himself . that  would  give  security,  and,  ill  a gi  oat  mea 

™9R  “whrt  tenure  do  you  consider  wonid  he  ^tlSeient  to  gwe  J"™  “ conid 

noration,  assuming  that  toe  landlord  does  nothing  iii  * “ upon  toe  nature  of 

scarcely  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  A great  deal  would  dopeiiu  uj 

.,  ■ ■'  4.C  las,  worflrt  . •.  ..„k„  .flvptO 


ooarccij  lUlin  Orll  -jaw j O 

toe  improvements  he  made.  , . i occuuving  from  twenty-»el" 

94.  Spealdiig  of  the  ordmai-y  class  of  agncultural  teuaiits,  “““W'S^y-oiie  years  ougM 
toii-ty  acres  ?— It  would  be  hard  to  say ; but  I tluiik  twenty-one  or  thirty 


thirty  acres  r— ib  wuaxu  u.=  xiaau.  ^ o-j  , --v  - a-- ., 

to  ho  adequate  to  remunerate  a man  tor  lus  irnprovements.  „.„gemcnt  than  giwS 

95.  Would  you  consider  that  addition  to  his  tenui-e  as  a better  anang 
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him  a right  to  remuneration  by  the  landlord,  if  he  was  dispossessed,  or  his  rent  raised 
certainly  would  ^y  that,  if  he  got  a fan*  valuation  for  his  improvements  upon  the  property 
in  one  sense  of  the  word,  it  miglit  be  considered  adequate  to  a lease,  if  he  was  cert^  of 
receiving  a reasonable  compensation  for  the  pei-manent  and  substantial  improvements  he 
bad  made  upon  the  farm  ; but  notwithstanding  that,  in  the  case  of  a lease  he  would  feel 
more  secure  and  at  ease  under  the  notion  that  he  was  safe  for  a number  of  years  • but  I 
think  t^t  they  might  be  both  combined.  If  a tenant  made  such  permanent  improvements 
as  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  property  to  the  m-coming  tenant  or  to  himself  even  if  he 
had  a lease,  he  ought  to  have  a compensation  for  it,  for  he  has  made  it  more  valuable  now 
for  whoever  comes  after  him.  If  a man  had  a lease  for  twenty-one  or  thirtv-one  veaa-s  ho 
would  he  entitled  to  an  amount  of  remuneration  for  such  permanent  improvements  as  went 
to  increase  the  value  of  the  property. 

96.  Must  not  that  depend  a good  deal  upon  the  nature  of  the  improvement  whether  it 
was  such  tJiat  he  would  denve  a fair  retm-n  from  it  dui-hig  the  continuance  of  liis  tenure?— 
Permanent  improwments,  such  as  thorough-di-aiiiing,  would  coiitmue  to  be  useful  whatever 
t-enant  occupied  the  land,  and  the  tenant  would  be  entitled  to  remuneration  for  it 

97.  Although  he  had  received  ample  remuneration  for  his  labour  during  the  continuance 
of  the  lease  ?~I  can  see  a very  great  distinction  between  improving  the  land  and  huildiim 
If  a mau  plants  orchards  and  improves  the  fencing  of  his  farm,  those  would  be  uermaneht 
improvements. 

98.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ?— Another  thing  would  be  very  useful  somethiim 
in  the  natm-e  of  agricultural  banks,  or  a bank  conducted  upon  an  equitable  system  The 
loan  funds  go  upon  a principle  ruinous  to  the  farmer. 

99.  What  is  the  principle  that  the  loan  funds  go  upon  which  is  ruinous  to  the  farmer  ^ 

There  are  many  things  to  be  considered ; there  is  the  very  liigli  interest  they  pay  and  the 
bad  effects  upon  their  morals,  which  I consider  very  injurious  ; for  when  the  people  s-et 
money  at  tliese  loan  funds,  they  gonei-aHy  di-inh  and  become  worse  members  of  society  than 
when  they  had  nothmg  to  Bay  to  it.  It  takes  them  into  the  towns,  and  they  pnt  no  value 
upon  their  tune ; they  generaUy  lose  two  days  or  three  before  they  get  out  the  money  and 
they  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  it ; for  when  the  period  comes  that  they  must  begin  to  pay 
up  the  mstalments,  they  sell  httlc  things  at  home  to  meet  it.  I have  known  them  tell 
butter  at  ii.  and  6d.  a pound,  and  other  tilings  equally  low,  to  meet  those  instalments. 
But  if  there  were  agrioidtural  bm^  where  a farmer,  by  getting  security,  could  get  £I0  or 
£20,  It  might  enable  bin  to  hold  on  bs  land  tiU  he  got  a fail-  market  Ho  is  ohhged  to 
tarfee  them  to  meet  his  parents.  If  he  got  a loan  at  tbeo  and  a half  per  cent  for 
half  a year,  that  would  better  Ins  condition.  ^ 

100.  In  your  opMon,  has  the  openmg  of  roads  iu  your  neighbourhood,  generally  along 
the  coast  contributed  much  to  the  improyemeut  of  the  people  ?— I do  not  thhrk  it  has  a 

S m“e  tLihty 

„f  iL  “"tis  of  foii  liad  the  effect  of  hringmg  a greater  quantity 

tmi™  • cultivation  J—Ho  ; the  road  m that  district  of  country  may  be  called  monn- 
tainous,  m a great  measure,  I am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  of  any  advantage  in  that  way. 

*0  8™®  foaaos  bo  become  more  general  for  smaU  portions  of  land,  do 
Ss  I thrrtf  *0"“*®  ™old  to  Wilhng  to  pay  now  the  expenses  of  the  leases  ?— 

would  be  wen  disposed  to  do  so.  It  is  only  36*.,  and  the  general  feelbg 
tJiat  pervades  the  tenantry  is  a desire  to  get  leases.  ° ® 

[ The  ivitness  withdreivl] 

Alexaixd&r  Miller,  esq.,  swoni  and  examined. 

I.  Were  do  yon  reside  ?—Ballycastle,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

A What  is  yoni  occupation  ?_I  am  land  agent,  and  treasurer  of  the  county. 
agit".jr  ° /on  are  generaUy  aequamted  in  this  county  as  land 

ih  except  two  bSoilii  P“'‘  *’'®  oomity.  I receive  routs  m nearly  every  pai-t  of 

*linHtirimpi°oring"’  “ “g™iiltiwe  generally  improving  or  otherwise?— I 

tlan  S^ben  to  the  rotation  of  crops 

toes,  is  extSg  ^ * improvement  in  sowmg  grass  seeds,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  pota- 

are  BCTOl  ft  ^ farmbg  societies  in  the  district,  and  what  effect  have  they  had  ?— There 
f . Wa  ft  “ *>'®  “'I  I bl'*  effocb  is  productive  of  good. 

Mltnrof—Ithbk  generally  yon  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  mode  of 

8-  Should  vnii  *0  forty,  as  the  maximum  and  miuimiuu. 

t^’elve  to  fiftem  ^ general  average?— No;  I tliink  probably  from 

9-  Are  there  manv  nearer  the  average.  I speak  of  the  Cunningham  acre. 

10-  What  JtKi  ruiidale,  or  iu  common  ?— Very  few. 

the  condition 'of  thp  + ^ the  tenaiitiy  in.geucral  upon  them? — I think  it  is  inferior  to 
11.  Is  that  vnir  ®^®^  separate  and  distinct. 

^ere  are  iiouo  n®^  nf  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ballycastle  ?— 

cases  that  T enn  ^ estate ; they  held  in  nmdale ; and  I know  so  very  few 
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cases  that  I they  held  in  nmc , ..  ..x,  x... 

^ozen  cases  in  mv  ^^^swer  than  I luive.  I do  not  know  more  than  a 

y ange.  1 consider  it  a very  objectionable  Bystem. 
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12.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  general;  is  it  by  proposal,  or  valuation,  or  private 

contract  ?— In  the  thi-ee  ways.  . • , . 

13.  Which  is  the  more  prevalent? — The  one  I am  more  conversant  with  is  valuation. 

14.  What  is  the  class  of  persons  employed  as  valuators  ? — Generally  land  agents. 

15.  In  that  case,  has  the  land  agent  generally  received  any  education  to  qualify  him  for 

it  ? No,  I think  not ; it  is  his  exiierience  that  guides  him. 

16.  Is  the  rent  a gross  smn  or  an'  acreable  one  ? — xicreable,  except  in  the  cases  of  moim- 
tain  land. 

1 7-  In  making  up  tlie  rent,  is  there  any  value  put  upon  the  public  roads  where  they 
run  through  the  farms  ? — I tliink  that  such  things  should  be  taken  into  account  in  makiug 
the  valuation.  The  facility  of  getting  at  a fann  or  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  a farm,  the 
proximity  of  markets,  the  facihtigs  of  getting  manure,  the  chmatc,  the  aspect,  and  the 
altitude,  should  aU  be  taken  into  account  in  balancing  the  sum  to  be  put  upon  the  land, 

18.  Is  it  the  custom  in  valuing  land  generally  to  put  a rent  upon  the  roads,  or  are  they 

deducted  from  the  valuation  ? — In  former  times,  the  tenant  was  always  charged  the  half  or 
the  whole,  if  it  ran  through  Ids  fann;  in  late  instances,  the  pubhe  roads  are  always  deducted 
from  the  measui-eraent.  . . 

19.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land,  of  different  quahties,  m the  neighbourhood 
of  Ballycastle,  irrespective  of  land  near  the  toum  ? — I shordd  say  from  10s.  to  30s.  would 
bo  the  range  of  fair  arable  land  by  the  Cunningham  acre.  I should  say  32s.  would  be 
about  the  highest  value  for  fair  arable  land,  and  10s.  for  the  lowest  quahty. 

20.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  average  thi-oughout  the  county,  from  yom-  know- 
ledge of  it?— No ; we  have  land  much  supeiior  to  that ; we  have  land  at  Balliiitoy  worth 
double  that,  which  is  not  town-parks  at  all.  I should  say  that  32s.  is  a very  high  price  for 
good  arable  land ; there  is  very  little  in  my  valuation  that  I put  at  32s. 

21.  Have  you  the  management  of  land  in  most  parts  of  the  county?  Yes;  except  in 
one  part  of  it,  in  Upper  Massereene,  which  is  considered  the  best  paif  of  Antrim. 

22.  Wliat  is  the  quantity  of  produce  wluch  32s.  land  would  hear  of  wheat  or  oats?— 
Under  high  cultivation,  it  might  give  ninety  bushels  of  oats ; under  common  cultivation,  I 
should  say- about  sixty,  taking  forty  pounds  to  the  bushel  as  the  average. 

23.  Wliat  proportion  does  the  rent  hoar  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations?— 

I think  the  government  valuation  is  generally  one-third  under  what  we  call  the  fair  letting 
value ; and  I tliiulc  the  poor  law  valuation  is  about  ten  per  cent,  under  the  lettmg  value,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  « , 

24.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  fisuaUy  demanded? — From  thi-ee  to  loui' 
months,  in  my  experience. 

25.  Has  it  been  the  custom  to  pay  it  by  bill,  and  what  is  the  additional  charge  m conse- 
quence ? — I know  of  no  such  mode,  except  where  I have  taken  a promissory  note  from  a 
tenant  for  his  own  accommodation,  in  which  case  he  is  not  charged  any  thing. 

26.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rout  from  defaulting  tenants? — By  distress. 

27.  Is  the  distress  frequently  carried  to  sale? — Very  seldom;  it  is  a mere  nominal 
matter. 

28.  That  is  more  common  than  civil  bill  ejoetinent? — Yes.  _ , -jii 

29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  imdole,- 
men  ? — In  my  experience,  generally  imder  the  proprietor. 

30.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  management  of  properties  under  the  courts.  1 am 
the  receiver  under  tlie  com-t  for  one  estate. 

31.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  under  the  propnetore  com- 
pared to  those  holding  under  the  coiu-ts  ? — I know  very  little  difference. 

32.  What  is  the  kind  of  lease  that  they  hold  under  the  ceiurts  ?— A lease  for  seven  years. 

33.  Do  you  consider  that  a tenant  who  holds  under  the  court,  feels  less  security  of  tenme 
than  a tenant  who  does  not  hold  under  the  court  ? — Yes;  Ido. 

34.  From  wdiat  does  that  arise  ? — In  some  instances,  ihe  courts  have  set  the  land,  y 

proposal,  in  fact  by  auction,  which  a proprietor  never  does.  ’ 9 Y s 

35.  Are  the  tenantry  under  the  courts  obliged  to  take  out  leases  for  seven  years.—  e . 

they  are  compelled  to  do  so  very  much,  to  thefr  groat  disadvantage.  _ 

36.  What  have  they  to  pay  for  those  leases  ? — Fi-om  £5  to  £7.  Lately,  in  Bailycas  , 
the  tenants  have  made  comjilaints  upon  that  subject,  and  some  of  them  have  been  a ow 
to  hold  their  farms  for  seven  years,  upon  merely  giving  stamped  proposals,  which  cos 

£l  155. ; hut  strange  to  say,  tlio  court  has  not  extended  that  favour  to  aU.  , 

37.  Undorwhat  was  the  limitation? — The  parties  were  aU  called  on.  The  cour  ca 

u])on  the  parties  to  sign  proposals  for  what  they  would  give  for  theii-  land,  and 
take  out  leases.  In  a late  instance,  aU  signed  proposals  but  four,  and  the  com-t  sai  , 
will  grant  you  leases ; send  us  up  your  money ;”  some  sent  up  the  money  and  go 
leases.  The  great  body  of  the  tenantry  thought  that  a great  hardsliip,  and  , 

the  chancellor;  and  then  the  master  said,  “We  will  let  you  liave  stamped 

the  others  said,  “ You  ought  to  let  us  stand  in  the  same  situation the  answer  was, 
you  have  paid  youi- money.”  ^ ^ . ^pro- 

38.  Is  every  tenant  obUged  to  sign  a stamped  proposal  or  take  a lease . 77  . Apu  tie 
posal  is  made  by  the  tenant,  stating  he  will  take  out  a lease,  and  find  secunty , 
parties  in  Dublin  say,  “ Pay  for  your  lease ;”  tlic  others  say,  “ Wc  are  not  able  o 

and  in  a late  case  they  have  let  them  pay  £1  155.  The  fii-st  proposal  is  not  stamp  . 
merely  saying,  “ I am  willing  to  hold  at  such  a price.”  . „ pf  the 

39.  Is  a tenant  allowed  to  remain  a tenant  under  the  coui%  without  pursuing  o 
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but  tbe  court  of 

any  e.tpeuse.  ° “*“8  over  £10  u voar,  without 

40.  At  whose  expense  is  it  done?— At  the  evncnai.  +i, 

41.  What  it  the  expense  of  it  ?-With  tl  ftl.?rence  ^ 

say,  £6  a piece.  thfte.enee  of  stamp  duty,  they  must  cost,  I dare 

42.  What  is  the  amount  of  recognizance  necesasr^f  tn  i->q  * j • 

fcnishes  two  seomdties,  each  of  whom  swears  liimself  wok  douHe'^S'^  1"“''^ 

in  order  that  he  may  be  sued  if  the  tenant  of  the  court  is  amount  of  the  rent, 

upon  a stamp,  and  I suppose  the  stamp  upon  the  ikounisanw  *“ 

aloaso ; it  is  a £I  stamp.  ^ ^ ® leeogmxanoe  is  nearly  the  same  as  upon 

43.  Do  those  who  take  the  stamped  pronosals  avoid  tl.*  9 w 

court  have  conceded,  and  it  is  a great  mattm  to  them  insteid  Ir°t  I**  “ “ 

44.  Do  the  tenants  who  pay  less  than  £10  a vk  ^ti ‘ “ *®“«- 

45.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  necessaiy  for  the  interest  of  thruart"'®®!!”^™®  “““■ 

that  a lease  should  be  taken  out  ?— I think  not  ■ it  is  con?- 1 ^ 

tenantry  of  the  lirdlycastle  estate,  without  ak  adlkl  to  X ‘I'® 

state  here,  as  regards  the  court  of  chancery,  that  te  th?  tostrkf  *'“‘®'  * ?®®'“P®  I «bouId 

oflands  under  them,  instructions  are  given  that  the  amminf  f i ®®“*  f®'"  *^® 

from  the  acreable  rent  of  the  farm ; thtt  the,rsS  u *® ,l®f  ®.®M  be  deducted 

allowforit;  butte  a tenant  upon  the  estate  the  oalcnl  +'  made  that  shall 

it  would  bo  better  to  have  th?  adMou  kdfto  thk  tTaf  ? “7- 

At  one  tmife,  Lord  Plunket  Insisted  upon  eveiw  tenant  nod??  *u  * '’“I  ®“®®- 

ami  paying  for  it,  whether  they  jiaid  £10  reii/or  not  I w?  *?® 

aUdavit  that  the  tluiig- was  impossible;  and  then  thekrantk  th  ™“®®  ““ 

holding  under  £10  should  not  be  obhged  to  talio  oS  a leat?*  * * ®^®“*  Parties 

46.  Do  you  know  whether  that  concession  was  uranted  to  . , 

I have  boon  given  to  understand  to  this  estate  afone  * * 8®"®!'*!!}'?— 

41.  With  respect  to  improvements,  have  vou  manv 
yon  for  encouragement  in  consequence  of  mprovemmite"“fe?^“f  ®®“®  ®PPll®“S  *“ 

a reduction  of  rent  and  allowances  for  improvements  at  vanons  times;  both  for 

48.  UTiat  is  the  course  imrsued  in  those  cases  9— Tl,o  i ^ 
a statement  of  a case  that  took  place  latelv  Tho  t ^ ? answer  I can  give  to  that  is 
depression  of  last  year,  thought  that  they  ought  to  have  ko?  ?®  ®*“®’  *’*® 

pehtion  and  sent  it  to  the  lord  chance/„r;  t sSd  ''®®‘  ’ ™‘®  “ 

I .tekte  SlTto'SekTttmU  SkJ  ®^®  7""  ' r"-  -*  “^® 

are  lower  than  when  that  value  was  put  upon  the  S i ®f  f8J''®'^*™aI  produce  this  year 
taking  aU  tilings  into  account,  akCcZi  of  7,7  f 7?  not  prepared  to  say,  that, 
another  pereon  being  appomted  to  re-value  the  lands  oS  *®’'®  Plfeo;  I would  prefer 
or  niidoMot,  or  whether  a reduction  should  take  nS  » i-?2.I??'r®f  *®y  ovor-set 
ray  mind,  .and  made  an  application  tlirouo-h  the  snli7te®  ^n^®^®^’’  ^ tm-ned  the  thing  iu 
laving  made  a calciilatioi  of  the  lands  wkh  ndSt  h7c°f  °?®'*®  77'-  ®“™g  ‘ba* 
off,  and  seeing  what  that  amomited  to  that  if  the  cb  if  t®biictioii,  taking  ton  pier  cent, 
expend  upon  the  estate,  as  an  en7i™7f7„S,.®'?®“®®““‘'  8™t  £200  L year  to 

cultivation,  I thought  it  would  do  moro®good  to  “ . “’7°7®““7®  'damage  and  good 
£400  off  tlie  rents.  I expect  that  tiiat  7lo  * -77®  tenantry  than  if  he  took 

f00aye...t„expendu™rth“t27  ““®®  ™"  ““d  ‘hat  I wdll  get 

dta«  affidavit  the  other  dV  ™ ®““™l«tation,  and  I sent  np  the 

®ffe®‘®d  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 

crhow  otherwise  is  tife  tcktkimfktedkS™'™^  ™ district  round  Ballycastle, 

»sht  IS  respected;  I should  sav  7 77  ® ®— ®®A®teny  the  touant- 

TSit’'-  »■'  ®-^  „/it  that 

of  the-teuanteright  vary  considerably  P-Indeed  it 

(?■  what  manner  ?— By  lafldlordf®'*'-®  ’*  h~^®®  1 “me  pilaees. 

voice  in  tlie  norainatioii 

poLif“™;‘i,ig  the  iii-cokiig  tenmt  7ri7  fS’  7‘v ’®  dffleolty  we  have  to  contend 

tt.7on7Tkr®““®“®dkcuItivate7hek^^^  ““  ®'*®‘®"®®  ®P®“  ®»“’“8  into 

ImeanUbat  toiiaut-at-vri7™ik*kt  as7m?h  7 lefexonce  to  the  improvements  ?— 

7 «otr  °'*-®  ®ff®®‘  ‘d®  “fSiy;  it  is  not  taken 

‘™  »■  «/oth7  kutsks?  ;lkkit'k?7ykvrf  ‘'‘®  *“  ”®j®®‘ 
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60  In  Tour  own  neighboniliood  of  Balljcasfle,  what  is  yonr  own  opWon  of  the  state  of 
the  tenant-right;  is  it  much  restricted  there,  or  is  it  higher  or  lowei  . I think  it  bears  a 
fair  nronortion  to  other  places ; I know  of  rery  little  dilerence.  . , . . , 

ll  What  is  yoiir  opinion  generany,  on  the  whole,  as  to  the  tenant-right ; is  it  adTantageom 
or  otherwise  ?-I  do  not  know  exactly  as  to  its  being  advantageons  ; I ttank  it  egmtaUe, 

62  Have  you  known  any  recent  instances  of  the  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  m the  parts 
of  the  parish  of  Cnlfeightrim  not  immediately  adjoimng  the  town  of  Balljcastle  ?_Yes, 

I have  an  instance  at  present  of  a very  small  holding,  for  which  upon  ,t 

has  been  tendered  to  4 by  parties  hying  in  the  immechate  neighhonrhood,  and  hkem, 
Jving  the  parties  going  out  of  it  a residence  upon  the  farm ; that  would  be  between  two 

““eS^'ThatTthe'siae  of  the  fai-m?-The  rent  is  £4  10s. ; there  may  be  three  acres 

■'“m  Wth  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  farms,  has  it  been  carried  out  to  any  extent  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ballycastle  ?-By  no  means  upon  the  estate  which  I manage;  I 
should  Ly,  on  the  contrary,  that  eonsohdation  is  not  so  much  looked  to  as  separation,  I am 
son-v  to  sav,  making  one  farm  into  two.  x.  o t>  -..i. 

65.  Is  nS  it  much  looked  to  by  the  landlords  or  the  tenants  ?-By  neither 
66  To  what  e.xtent  is  the  subdivision  carried  by  the  consent  of  the  landloid?— The 
landlord  does  not  wish  it ; I have  been  obhged  to  consent  to  it,  to  get  nd  of  the  lease- 
money  required  by  the  coni-t  of  chancery,  in  order  that  a father  and  son  might  take  a farm, 

* yo“  with  the  parish  of  Cnlfeightrim  have  Hved  ft  it  twelve 

” es'^lTylTstate  generally  whether  many  Instances  have  occm-red  in  that  line,  where 
tenmris  have  been  dispossessil  either  by  ejectment  or  by  arrangement?-!  know  of  no 
l^ectments  having  taken  place,  except,  a few  of  the  tenants  of  the  colhery  lands  m the 
noishbourhood  by  myself,  during  that  time. 

69.  Whose  estate  is  that  ? — The  Ballycastle  estate.  , , i j ^ i,  r 

70  What  other  cases  have  occurred ?-Upon  one  estate,  I mve  hea^rd  of  amunbero 

tenants  being  turned  out,  who  had  accumulated  to  a great  extent  during  the  lease,  and  tkt 
is  an  evil  that  must  be  corrected  in  that  way.  a.-  9 t 7 

7 1 Do  YOU  know  if  they  were  tmmed  out  without  any  compensation  ?— I know  notog 
of  that ; I have  heard,  on  another  estate,  such  a system  has  been  obhged  to  be  pursued, 

72  Was  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  middleman  s lease  ?— Yes ; and  I look  upon  it  as 

an  evil  that  must  he  con-ected,  at  that  very  painful  saonice.  

73.  Acting  as  an  agent,  what  is  the  smaUost  quantity  of  ground  yon  would  fool  yo™s* 
iuBtfficd,  having  regard  to  the  employer's  interest,  m letting  a tenant  lemam  upon?  Tiat 
must  be  rognlited  by  oircmnstancos.  There  may  be  ciinnmstances  to  mdnce  me  to  bare 
a very  old  fierson  with  a very  small  holding,  because  I won  d think  it  equitable  and  — 
that  I manllionld  not  be  tuniod  out,  because  it  was  too  small  a quanti^,  if  hs  father  bad 
been  there  before  Mm;  but  I would  not  make  any  farm  lower  than  four,  nor  moie  than 

‘''lA^IJMer  such  circumstances,  do  you  think  it  would  1^0  oea»°nable  to  chsp» 
without  giving  them  eompensation  ?-Yes ; I do  not  see  why  the  landlord  should  be  called 

“^?5.*is'tinit  answer  given  generally,  or  with  regard  to  cases  where  the  people  were 
brought  in  by  the  middleman  ? — In  such  cases  only.  ^ve.  tlipm  some 

76  Do  you  think  the  landlord  would  not  rest  under  an  ohhgation  to  give  ^ 
compensation,  if  there  had  not  been  a non-ahenntion  clause  m the 
case  would  lie  be  caUed  upon,  except  what  he  might  feel  from  common  humanity  disp 

77^ Vith  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the  large 
farmers  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I should  think  not.  +1ipv  do  now. 

78.  From  what  cause  ?— They  Hved  better  formerly,  and  did  not  S they  are 

79.  Is  the  condition  of  the  smaU  tenantry  improving  ?— I think  it  is.  I tlun  7 
better  dressed,  that  they  Hve  equaUy  well,  and  are  better  lodged  than  tneyjere. 

80.  To  wliat  do  you  attribute  that  improvement  m their  condition  and  lodging  r 

and  their  knowledge  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Is,. 

farmers? — Then- industiy  is  decidedly  greater.  _ ^ . T„ria^.,l  T see  little 

82.  Do  -you  tkinh-  the  condition  of  the  lahoui-ers  is  improving  .''—tnueea, 

si  Should  yon  say  generally  that  the  capital  was  snfflqient 

84.  Whence  do  they  procui-e  it,  if  they  require  an  addition  ?— -1  tni  y wer 

85.  In  placing  a rent  on  lands,  is  the  rent  on  the  holdings  of  than 

than  upon  the  large  ones  ? — Any  estate  cut  into  smaU  farms  would  pay  s 

if  divided  into  large  ones.  . n rtpnerallT  under 

86.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usuaUy  hold  their  cottage  „cj.eg-  they  do 

the  middleman ; you  can  hardly  call  him  so — he  is  often  a farmer  o ^ ’ jjjg  oirn 

not  hold  under  the  head  landlord,  except  where  the  landlord  has  la 
improv^entUo  tpep.  labour  ?— Throughout  the  greater  part  of 

county  lOrf.  a day  in  winter,  and  Is.  in  summer. 
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■ 88.  mat  do  they  pay  for  their  hooses  ?-A  goinea  to  30*.  for  a house  and  garden. 

89.  Suppose  they  require  more  land  for  their  potatoes,  how  do  they  procm-f  it ’-They 
pay  at  the  rate  of  £4  an  acre  for  land,  to  put  their  manure  upon 

90.  What  does  the  farmer  do  for  that?-He  plouglis  it,  and  harrows  it.  and  nrenares  it 

for  the  seed.  ^ t 

, 91.  What  is  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord  for  that  land  ?— Perhan^t  9^®  Ti,.. 

gets  no  profit  between  the  two  rents  and  the  succeeding  crop  of  corn^  ' ^ farmer 

92.  Have  there  been  anyagrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood?— I do  not  recoUert  pnv 

93.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  what  proportion  does  the  county  cess  “00^^ 

the  rent,  or  to  the  government  or  poor  law  valuation  ?— It  is  from  7d  to  Is  4rf  T 
taHug  the  Inghest  per  centage  on  the  county,  and  the  lowest.  That  is,  on  each  hdf 
year,  1.1  the  barony  of  Upper  Glenarm,  the  per  centage  is  nearly  ten  per  cent. ; that  wS 
be  t.kmg  off  one-tlurd  to  bring  the  government  valuation  to  the  landlord's  valuation  eS 
to  Is.  M.  upon  thejeduced  calculation,  and  in  the  barony  of  Belfast  it  would  brW  R to 
about  id.  ° 

94.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballintoy  ?_Yes  ouite 

well.  _ ’ " 

95.  In  wlmt  manner  do  you  account  for  the  apparent  impovei-ished  state  of  the  tpiiflntvv 
mfcl  district  ?-In  the  irst  place,  the  inhabitants  of  thd  village  of  Ballintoy  are  nrind 
pallj  isherraen,^  and  not  farmers,  and  are  dependent  very  much  upon  the  chance  of  the' 

ne  next  is.  that  the  proprietor  who  held  that  estate,  Mr.  Stewart  (long  since  dead) 
made  leases  for  ever  of  all  the  fai-ms,  and  not  only  the  farms,  but  the  teLments  with 
gardens,  m the  town  of  Mntoy,  at  the  nonunal  rent  of  20*.,  Irish  money;  and  those 
leases  are  111  the  hands  of  four,  ive,  six,  seven,  ten,  or  ifteen  individuals,  some  lioldin7a 
tbuty-BCCond  part,  some  a sixteenth,  some  one-fourth  or  a half;  and  I attribute  to  those 

96.  The  land  being  some  of  the  best  in  Ireland  ?— It  is  magnificent  land 

91.  What  IS  the  rent  of  the  land  there?-Some  of  it  is  set  from  50*.  to  £3  and  some 

not  more  than  8s.,  strange  to  say.  ouuic 

98.  Front  yom-  situation  as  treasurer  of  the  county,  can  yon  state  the  amount  borrowed 
bythe  cmmty  of  Antrim,  for  the  execution  of  jiiiblio  works,  during  the  last  ten  yearsf- 

Ies;Undthat  we  have  repayed  government  £92,000  since  1835 

99.  Does  that  mclude  interest  as  well  as  principal  ?-The  government  received  no 
mterest.  It  is  foi- the  coiistabldaiy  and  the  Innatie  asylum  we  ole  the  goverument  and 

fatrfitertr  fte  m„“ey 

onl\“L”SdttU“v‘‘°  f *0  P“Pl'=  “ tlio  ■Jiotriot  lunatic  asylimis,  or 

S.OOO.*^^^  * sometldng  about 

''I’l  »"t  lust  night ; I merely  took  them 

from  the  county  at  large ; I have  no  calculation  of  the  different  payments  by  the  hai-onies 
T)io  mterest  oharged  by  the  Board  of  Works  is  five  per  cent  ^ naiomes. 

03  r™  oi'pendodJ-In  making  new  roads, 

thei  b!  d “ capacity  of  agent  and  manager  of  different  properties,  whe- 

Eoi  me  county  has  denved  much  benefit  from  those  roads  ?— Tee 

.ame'r  mht‘rugs.'~^“  *“  *‘- 

}«  m'™'’  ™ ‘Do  interior  of  the  county  as  a manure  ?— Yes  ■ veiw  much 

.Uu. rilaroZ^lifSe.’  “ P-t  o/tbe  coast 

fclJtrSSm  oTmtmwit  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works  faeffitated 

108.  Have  vou  anv  ^ carrymg  of  lime  has  been  facilitated, 

in  respect  to  ttooccLrifn  ofT  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 

fraierty,  mav  be  calSed  f ^ “ Ireland,  winch,  having  due  regard  to  the  lights  of 

yemrfaglniw  <3Dt™tion  of  the  soH,  to  e.xtencl  a better 

•tack  meSi ’“'“"■'‘i  ?~It  “Iways 

irgvemeuts  were  permaLrand  g”oJ  "““ie  upon  bis  farm,  if  those 

BeutB?_frtbe'filt"riaS°T°sf  placed  upon  those  improve- 

with  the  improvement^  landlord  acquainted 

110.  SupSosin^  approbation  of  them, 

tion  could  be  settld  ^ I"'  ques- 

111-  From  your  ‘T  by  enactment ; making  it  a jury  question, 

be  more  encouraged  bv  on  tenantry  is  it  your  opimon  that  improvements  would 

without  an  extenfion  of  tenSt?.^!!?  f ^ I’emuneration  for  improvements 

by  an  extension  of  the  tcnni-fi  T ^ ©ration  for  improvements,  without  tenure,  than 

1 880  great  improvempn+o  ® improvement  where  there  has  been  tenure,  but 

H2.  Would  that  b-^^^ 

be  obtained  by  the  indnlt^^v  ^ an_ increased  duration  of  tenui-e  at  the  then  rent  was  to 

of  my  employers,  to  nrenavA  occupier  ? — No.  I have  received  instructions  from  several 

*bem,  and  to  this  dav  any  tenants  who  chose  to  take  them  out  and  pay  for 

y r mam  a dead  letter  in  my  office;  the  parties  choosing  to  remain 


Srd  April,  1844. 

130. 

Alex.  Miller,  esq. 
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Darby  O’Connell. 
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tenants-at-will  rather  than  pay  for  them,  feeUng  their  tenancy  is  as  sure,  so  long  as  they 
conduct  themselves  properly,  as  if  they  had  a lease  in  their  pocket. 

- 113.  You  conceive  that  an  extension  of  tenm-e  would  only  he  an  additional  encourage- 
ment  to  a tenant  if  he  had  confidence  in  Ms  landlord? — Yes. 

114.  You  say  that-distress  is  seldom  carried  to  the  extent  of  a sale? — Yes. 

115.  Do  you  think  that  distress  might  be  done  away  with  in  the  case  of  small  holdiugs?__ 
No,  I tMnk  not ; but  it  is  so  dangerous  in  the  present  state  of  tlie  law,  I seldom  have 
recourse  to  it.  I would  prefer  having  recourse  to  the  quai"ter  sessions  and  get  a decree,  fiian' 
run  the  risk  of  being  a trespasser  ab  initio. 

116.  If  the  power  by  distress  is  so  hazardous  and  is  so  seldom  resorted  to,  is  not  the  ‘ 
expediency  of  its  remaining  questionable  ? — No ; there  are  instances  where  a landlord  or 
Ms  agent  knows  that  a party  is  about  to  i-un  away,  and  he  has  no  remedy  but  distress. 

117.  Supposing  it  to  remain  for  those  eases,  do  you  tMnk  the  law  might  be  altered?—' 
I should  be  sorry  to  take  away  the  power  from  the  landlord. 

1 18.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  distraining  the  growing  crop  ?— I frequently 

do  it.  . ... 

119.  Do  you  think  that  that  ought  to  be  abolished? — No;  I think  it  ought  not  to  he; 
but  I am  told  it  is  not  legal  to  seU  a growing  crop,  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant,  in 
writing.  I thinV  there  should  be  an  augmentation  of  the  landlord’s  powers  rather  than  a 
limitation  of  them. 

120.  What  augmentation  would  you  suggest  ?— A more  speedy  remedy  than  the  law  at 
present  provides  for  obtaining  Ms  rights.  I am  told  there  is  a great  difference  between  the 
powers  conferred  in  England  for  the  ejectment  of  tenauts-at-wiQ,  to  what  exists  in  Ireland; 
but  although  I it  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to  as  seldom  as  possible,  there  are  cases 
where  the  landlord  is  in  the  tenant’s'  hands,  and  may  lose  a year’s  rent. 

121.  What  is  your  opinion  of  giving  the  landlords  the  same  power  of  ejecting  tenants- 
at-wiR,  for  non-payment  of  rent,  as  they  have  under  leases  by  the  civil  bDl  ejectment  act  ?— 
That  is  the  view  I take  of  the  matter.  I cannot  bring  an  ej  ectment  tiU  the  D ecember  sessions. 

122.  Does  not  that  state  of  the  law  often  lead  to  the  practice  of  giving  constant  notices 
to  quit,  in  order  to  have  that  remedy  in  hand? — Yes,  I serve  500  or  more  notices  to  ^uit 
upon  every  tenant  upon  every  estate  who  is  a tenant-at-will. 

123.  You  feel  that  to  be  necessai-y  ?— Yes  ; and  it  being  the  practice  for  a number  of 
years,  the  tenants  look  upon  it  as  a piece  of  waste  paper  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  k a 
tremendous  power  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  and  may  lead  to  great  tyranny. 

124.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  bring  ejectments  fi-equeutly  upon  estates  where  you  bare 
been  agent  ? — Yes. 

125.  And  to  carry  them  into  execution  ?— Yes ; and  a very  distressing  thing  it  is  to  do. 

126.  State  to  the  commissioners  the  practice  you  find  it  expedient  to  ado^  relative  to 

distress  in  this  county. — I give  a notice  over  the  estate,  in  the  beginning  of  Eebniaiy,  to 
pay  me  the  rent  due  the  1st  of  November.  I give  a second  notice  in  the  month  of  March,, 
to  pay  me  the  rent  due  the  1st  of  November ; and  the  parties  who  pay  at  either  of  those 
times  are  charged  notMng.  On  those  who  do  not  I make  a nominal  distress,  by  sendhig 
the  bailiff  round  a thhd  time.  I never  put  a keeper  on  the  property  or  the  cattle ; but  I 
charge  them  Is.  for  the  bailiff’s  trouble.  Paities  who  do  not  pay  then,  I take  the  neces^y 
steps  and  serve  them  with  the  particular  the  law  requires.  If  they  pay  then,  I chai-ge  them 
2s.  6d.  for  that  particukr  ; but  very  seldom  are  the  cattle  sold  or  a keeper  put  upon  the 
property,  and  I contrive  to  keep  the  property  well  paid  by  those  means.  Of  course,  the 
baOiff  gets  the  Is.  and  the  2s.  6d.,  not  the  agent.  „ 

127.  Do  you  mean  the  whole  charge  to  the  tenant  is  Is.  or  2s.  6<f.  as  the  case  may  be  i— 
Yes. 

128.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  putting  a single  bailiff  or  more  than  one  ? — I nevCT  put  a 
keeper  on  at  aU ; the  bailiff  merely  goes  and  touches  the  tenant’s  cow,  and  says,  “ lou  am 
distrained.” 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 


Darby  O'Connell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Upon  the  townlaud  of  Mobuoy,  in  the  county  of 

2.  Had  you  ever  a farm  in  the  barony  of  Mobuoy  ? — Yes,  I had  a farm  on  that  town!  > 

’ under  the  Marquess  of  Waterford. 

3.  How  did  you  lose  that  fai-m? — By  an  ejectment  process.  _ _ * 

4.  Was  it  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  on  what  accoimt? — I was  ejected  for  non-paym 

6.  How  many  years’  rent  did  you  owe  at  the  time  you  were  ejected  ? The  last  rent 
paid  was  in  1838,  and  I was  ejected  in  December,  1842. 

6.  Did  you  receive  any  tiling  for  your  improvements? — No.  the  four 

7.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  improvements  wMch  were  made,  were  more  than 
years’  rent  you  owed? — I considered  that  I would  have  had  £100  over._ 

8.  What  did  the  improvements  consist  of  ? — Draining,  building,  hedpug, 

9.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  rent  ? — They  raised  my  farm  from  eight  guinea 

10.  What  did  you  build? — I built  a cow-house. 

11.  Had  you  any  lease? — No,  I had  no  lease  at  the  time.  , -gl]. 

12.  Did  you  apply  for  permission  to  seU  it? — Yes,  I did,  and  they  permitted  _ ■ 

it.;  but  they  raised  me  to  such  a rent  I could  not  seU  it.  • 
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13.  How  did  you  get  into  possession  of  the  land  ?— I purchased  it  for  £92.  ' 

14.  What  was  the  rent  ? — Only  one  guinea. 

15.  When  did  you  purchase  it? — In  1813. 

16.  How  many  acres  was  it?— Th^een  acres  twenty-five  perches,  Irish  plantation  mea^ 
sore,  and  six  acres,  one  rood,  and  thirty-one  perches  of  hog. 

[ The,  witness  withdr&w^ 


James  Boyle,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  ■\Yhere  do  you  reside  ? — At  BaUymoney,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A banker. 

3.  "Wat  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— I live  in  the  BaUymoney  Union, 
and  that  comprises  52,000  acres. 

4.  Are  you  acquainted  with  that  district  ? — Yes ; and  from  ten  to  twelve  mUes  round  it. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  it ; is  it  arable  or  pastui-e  ?— It  is  both ; the  land 
is  fiom  very  good  to  indifferent,  with  a portion  of  bog  and  mountain.  The  population  is 
rather  dense. 

6.  Does  it  afford  any  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? 

Yes ; I think  it  does,  such  as  draining. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  othei-wise,  and  in  what  pai-ticulars  ?— It  is 
improving  as  regards  draining  and  making  manure ; the  manures  are  animal  and  lime  prin- 
cipally. 

8.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  ?— Farming  societies  exist  for  the  improvement  of 
cropping  and  breeding  of  cattle,  and  are  encouraged  by  aU  classes ; we  have  some  num- 
ber of  them. 

9.  Have  they  done  good  ? — Yes ; they  have  been  doing  good,  and  are  doing  good. 

10.  What  should  you  say  was  the  size  of  the  farms  and  the  mode  of  culture  ?— The  size 
of  the  farms  I have  placed  at  from  six  to  ten,  and  up  to  fifty  acres. 

11.  What  should  you  say  was  the  most  prevailing  size  ?— There  ai-e  few  farms  over  fifty 
acres,  unless  they  are  mountain  farms. 

12.  Which  size  is  there  the  most  of  ? — Fifteen  to  twenty,  I should  say,  Cumiingham  acres. 

13.  What  are  the  usual  crops  ? — The  crops  are  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  artificial  grasses, 
aud  soforth ; few  cattle  are  fed  in  the  house  on  green  crops,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

14.  Has  the  improved  tillage  bad  any  effect  upon  the  employment  of  labour  ?— We  found 
less  employment,  perhaps,  this  last  season,  in  consequence  of  the  low  pripe  of  produce. 
That  is  generally  the  effect  of  low  prices — less  employment.  A low  rate  of  produce  tends 
to  reduce  wages  in  the  district.  There  are  no  farms  held  in  rundale  for  some  years  past ; 
I remember  when  it  was  the  practice. 

16.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  then  ?— Worse  tlian  it  is  now ; they  have 
much  improved  since  that  was  the  case. 


16.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed,  speakhig  generally,  over  the  country  ? — Generally 
the  rent  is  fixed  by  the  landlord  and  agent,  by  private  contract,  sometimes  by  lot,  but 
generally  by  acre ; valuators  are  generally  agents,  rent-receivers,  or  some  dependant ; this 
IS  generally  matter  of  opinion.  The  usual  rent  about  towns  is  from  £3  to  £5.  Country 
farms  let  at  30s.  for  good  land,  and  downwards ; the  value  is  generally  one-fifth  to  one- 
tenth  higher  than  the  government  or  poor  law  valuation. 

^ government  is  the  lowest.  The  rent  is  due  the 
Ist  01  Mav  and  the  1st  of  November ; the  days  of  payment  are  generally  the  12th  of 
August  aud  the  12th, of  February ; but  rents  are  so  badly  paid,  that  they  are  accepted  at 
any  penod ; generally  a push  is  made  not  to  let  two  half-years  meet,  that  is,  previous  to 
ay  and  JN  ovember ; but  on  some  rack-rented  estates,  they  have  what  is  called  a nimiing 
aaJl-yeai’  always  due.  Rents  are  seldom  paid  by  bid ; sometimes  the  money  is  raised  by 
e tenant  by  bOl,  at  the  bank,  at  legal  interest,  the  tenant  paying  the  stamp  and  interest, 
en  s are  recoverable  by  distress,  or  civnl  bid,  or  ejectment,  when  the  tenant  has  good 
_n  erest.  ihe  arrears  of  rent  seldom  exceed  one  year  when  it  can  be  had  on  the  premises  • 
It  18  veiy  cormnon  to  pay  the  rent  of  1842  out  of  the  crops  of  1843.  Receipts  for  arrears 
generady  given  on  accomit ; if  in  fuU,  they  specify  the  half-year  last  due. 

Tiar  A ®tich  higher  is  the  poor  law  valuation  than  the  government ; have  you  com- 
^^9  would  say,  perhaps  one-twelftli ; that  is  as  near  as  I can  come, 

rate  to  the  payment  of  rent  by  bdl,  what  rate  of  interest  is  charged  ? — The 

dflfiAn  charged  at  the  banks  is  five  or  six  per  cent.,  for  what  we  call  an  accommo- 

explain  to  you.  I think  the  landlords  in  om-  neighbourhood  never 
mvR  +1,?!  ’ Vi  * j ^ farmer  goes  to  the  bank  and  discounts  the  bill,  and 

ieta  1 X months.  If  he  is  a man  of  any  character  or  property,  he 

lord  the  banker  will  not  refuse,  and  he  pays  the  land- 

tte  tpna,i+  ^ obtained  at  the  bank ; the  landlord  does  not  take  the  bill,  but  he  m-gos 

20  T ° 

Yes •' •mpi-ni?  *^scount  the  same  upon  these  as  upon  other  accommodation  bills? — 

Jiot  looked  upon  so  w d^^  So^oj^aDy  lower  than  such  accommodation  bids ; I ‘tliink  tliey  arc 

We  haTO^^ot tenm-e,  is  it  generally  under  the  proprietor  or  the  middleman  ? — 
to  take  Ipflopo  ^,J^Y^ddlemen ; the  tenui-o  is  generally  tenancy-at-will;  tenants  are  careless 
able  for  pvpv  - value  of  some  land.  Very  little  is  held  at  low  rents'  renew- 

5 hero  is  some  portion  of  the  county  of  Antrim  which  is  held  imdei*  leases 

4K2 
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renewable  for  ever,  at  5s.  or  6s.  or  10s.  the  acre,  but  very  little,  perhaps  not  one-twen- 
tieth part  ; some  for  years  and  lives.  Where  there  is  a lease,  they  are  generally  better  im- 
proved ; there  is  more  comfort,  and  the  rents  are  better  paid ; the  high  price  of  stamps  is 
one  cause  the  tenant  is  indifferent  respecting  a lease.  Farms  are  a good  deal  subdivided 
among  the  members  of  a family,  which  is  a bad  sj'stem.  Where  a lease  is  granted,  it  is 
generally  for  twenty-one  years  and  a life,  or  thirty-one  years  and  three  lives ; very  few  of 
the  latter  tenures  are  now  given,  that  is,  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years.  The  tenants  will 
not  pay  for  leases,  as  land  is  considered  let,  in  general,  3s.  to  5s.  an  acre  above  its  value, 
In  consequence  of  the  competition  for  land,  attachment  to  home,  and  having  no  choice,  but 
to  take  it  at  the  value  laid  on  by  the  landlord  and  agent,  or  go  to  the  world,  they  make  a 
bargain,  and  trust  to  Providence  for  the  seasons  and  crops. 

22.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — There 
is  no  inclination  to  improvements,  \inless  where  there  is  a lease,  and  then  they  are  generally 
made  by  the  tenant  or  lessee.  Improvements,  such  as  buildirig,  draining,  fencing,  and 
manuring,  are  generally  made  by  the  tenant,  and  at  the  tennination  of  the  tenure,  no 
allowance  is  made  for  such  by  the  lessor ; but  generally  if  you  take^  a new  lease,  you,  the 
tenant,  have  to  pay  for  the  improvements  you  made  during  the  previous  contract. 

23.  Is  there  no  allowance  made  by  the  landlord,  or  no  assistpee  ^ven  with  respect  to 
permanent  improvements  ? — No,  very  rare ; there  may  be  a solitary  ins^ce,  one  in  fifty, 
of  a gentleman  giving  slates  for  an  office-house,  or  something  of  tliat  kind.  It  would  be 
a great  advantage  to  the  country,  and  tend  to  the  better  condition  of  the  people,  if  the  lessor 
’made  aU,  or  allowed  for  improvements  at  the  end  of  the  contract,  when  the  tenant  was 
not  continuing  on  the  premises.  That  is,  when  a man  is  going  out,  either  from  liis  own  taste 
or  the  landlord  is  putting  him  out,  he  should  be  paid  for  all  useful  improvements,  which 
has  not  been  the  case  hitherto. 

24.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — The  tenant-right 
is  sometimes  sold,  and  the  out-going  tenant  pockets  the  money,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
landlord,  he  knowing,  that  in  addition  to  getting  a good  tenant,  and  one  that  buys  to 
get  possession,  there  is  some  chance  of  obtaining  a higher  rent.  The  value  of  the  tenant- 
right  depends  much  on  the  character  of  the  lessor  or  agent ; if  they  are  not  rack-renters, 
the  occupier  is  satisfied  to  obtain  a holding  under  such.  The  sum  generally  paid  is  small, 
half  or  a whole  year’s  rent.  I think,  in  the  county  of  Derry,  imder  the  London  societies, 
there  is  not  more  given ; but  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  practice. 

25.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasing  or  decreasing,  do  you  think  ?— Decreasing 
very  much. 

26.  Is  there  any  objection  ever  made  to  a man  wishing  to  purchase  a farm  on  any  ground, 
except  that  of  his  not  being  solvent,  or  not  being  a good  character? — Not  much  in  our 
neighbomhood.  I have  heard  instances  of  it,  but  very  rarely ; so  rarely,  that  I would 
scarcely  allude  to  it.  I have  heard  of  a solitary  case  where  there  was  a sectarian  objec- 
tion, but  I would  not  go  into  it. 

27.  To  what  extent  has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  in  your  district;  with 
what  objects,  by  what  means  accomplished,  and  with  what  consequences  ? — The  consoli- 
dation o'f  farms  would  tend  to  lower  rents,  but  perhaps  make  them  paid  by  a better  class 
of  people,  and  would  distract  the  country  very  much,  by  turning  the  peaceable  and  useful 
small  farmers  or  peasantry  on  the  world ; larger  farmers  would  also  tend_^to  lessen  the 
produce  on  the  aggregate,  and  also  the  population. 

28.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  on  ? — No ; it  is  not  so  much  earned 
oil  as  it  w'as ; it  has  been  discountenanced  of  late  ; it  is  not  practised,  except  by  members  of 
a family ; it  is  justly  discouraged  by  landlords,  and  its  effects  are  not  usefin  to  either  party. 

29.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population  ; is  the  condition  of  the  large 
farmers  improving  ? — The  condition  of  the  large  farmere  is  better  than  the  smaller  tenantry. 
The  labom-ers,  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  while  they  get  employment,  are  pretty  well 
off;  for  thi-ee  months  in  the  winter,  that  class  is  very  ill  off.  The  condition  of  farmers  oi 
every  cla^  is  rather  less  independent  than  it  has  been  for  some  years  past ; that  I attribute 
to  tlie  low  price  of  produce ; there  is  generally  a want  of  capital  among  farmers ; when  they 
do  look  for  it  at  the  banks,  they  can  obtain  it  on  security,  at  fair  interest,  five  or  six  per 
cent.  Rent  is  always  paid  in  cash.  Labourers  hold  their  cottages  from  the  tenant  or 
lessee  on  the  farm ; they  generally  pay  their  rent  in  laboim  to  the  landlord  they  hve  under, 
or  sometimes  in  money.  There  is  only  a garden  given  with  a cottage.  The  con-acre 
system  is  not  known  in  Antrim ; I believe  it  is  known  in  Armagh,  and  in  some  of  the  countie 
at  the  other  end  of  the  province,  but  it  is  not  known  here.  They  generally  obtain  ° 
their  manure  free,  from  the  lessee  of  the  farm.  About  towns  they  have  to  ipay  tor 
land  a sura  equivalent  to  the  rent.  Employment  can  generally  be  obtained  for  mne 

in  the  year,  at  low  Avages,  say  from  5s.  to  6s.  a week,  with  board  and  lodgmg.  ®. , 

vants  get  from  £5  to  £10  per  annum ; the  last  sum  is  only  paid  for  first-rate  coni  eu 
fai-m  servants.  A good  workman  may  be  got  for  £6,  but  not  of  the  same  ch^acter. 

30.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  a 

example,  tlie  estates  of  large  or  small  proprietors,  and  absentee  or  resident  propne  ■ 
There  is  some  'difference;  the  tenantry  of  the  country  certainly  would  preler  a 
landlord  ; and  as  far  as  my  obseivation  goes,  the  properties  are  generally  better 
where  there  is  a resident  landlord,  and  a resident  agent  too ; and  I know  many  p 
which  labour  mider  great  disadvantages  from  the  want  of  it.  . roprive 

31.  What  arc  the  agents’  duties  generally  supposed  to  be? — Their  duties  are,  o 
the  rents  of  the  estates,  settle  disputes  between  tenants,  regulate  mearings,  bounoan  , 
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mom,  &c. ; sometimes  to  raloe  or  to  fix  the  value  after  previous  survey,  and  they  generaRy  April  1844 

represent  the  The  tenants  are  better  pleased  when  the  landlord  residS  on  the  

estate,  and  generaUy  the  management  is  better  with  a resident  proprietor  The  auents’ 
fees  are  generally  a per  centage  of  Is.  in  the  pound  paid  by  the  tenant;  some  of  them  Sve 
a fixed  salary ; the  agents  generaUy  get  fees  on  granting  leases. 

32.  Is  that  so  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? — It  is. 

33.  What  IS  ae  usual  fee  given  ?— Some  agents  prepare  the  leases  themselves  and  oharue 
£2  or  £3  ; If  they  consider  the  tenant  is  gettmg  a good  bargain,  they  wiU  charge  up  tfll  O 

34.  Is  here  any  custom  of  chargmg  half  a year’s  rent  ?-No ; but  in  those  leLs  I alluded 

SlSil  rfThT  *“  a yeartrent 

35.  Is  there  much  trouble  in  the  renewal  of  those  leases  for  Eves  renewable  for  ever  0 

So,  except  the  stamps ; they  charge  them  for  stamps.  I have  known  as  much  as  £14  naid'for 
leases  “ “ r ""  generally  a rent  agent  and  a law  agenT 

./on  »Sg 

37.  With  respect  to  the  charges  upon  land,  what  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear 
to  the  rent,  to  the  poor  law,  and  to  the  government  valuation  The  countv  cesris  cT 
lected  in  Febmaiy  and  Jrdy ; it  is  generaUy  about  one-twelfth  of  the  rent  value  in  the  veTr  ■ 

It  IS  all  paid  by  the  tenant  or  occupier  The  poor  rate  is  somewhat  Hghter  than  coS 
mte,  and  a fan  proportion  is  paid  by  the  lessor.  The  county  rate  is  a veiy  |reat  oppressFrio 
lioiuie  and  land  occupiers,  and  something  should  be  done  to  lessen  the  bm-den  on  the  c™ 
munity;  it  is  a gnevance  much  and  justly  complained  of;  it  is  an  assessment  the  peo7e 
nuy  be  said  to  have  no  voice  in.  The  lancUord  pays  or  aUows  Ms  part  of  the  poor  rate  on 
the  first  gale  of  rent  the  tenant  pays  after  payhig  the  entire  rate.  If  the  rate  is  levied  in 
Anpst  and  I pay  it  in  October,  my  lancUord  aUows  it  in  the  November  rent;  that  is  tiS 
first  gale  of  rent  I pay  after  the  poor  rate. 

38.  Suppose  you  pmd  it  in  the  month  of  December,  and  the  November  rent  previous  had 

not  been  paid,  would  he  ^ow  it  to  you  out  of  that  November  rent  when  paid  5>-Sonie  ucn 
tlemeii  -will,  and  some  will  not.  ^ 

39.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  the  landlords’  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  not 

being  aEowed  at  aU  to  tenants-at-wiU  ?-No ; I cannot  say  that  I have.  I have  heard  com! 
pkmts  where  the  rent-charge  has  not  been  aUowed;  it  is  veiy  common  here  about  the  to™ 
where  land  is  held  at  rf.  If  they  aUow  for  the  poor  rate,  in  a very  short  time  after  thllr 
change  the  rent,  which  comes  to  pretty  much  the  same  tiling  ^ 

by  placing  the  rent-charge  on  the 
Mord?  The  ch^ige  in  respect  of  tithe  or  rent-charge,  has  been  all  in  favour  of  land- 
lord  and  tenant,  particularly  the  latter ; it  is  a decided  improvement,  and  it  would  bo  an 
^pmvZmts  “ genllemen  would  aUow  for  their  useiul 

re/'radaCS?  f “ ™provement  passing  a law  obhging  them  to  do  so?- 

inert  tat  ta^h  ^ 'beck  upon  the  increase  of  the  county  rate  would  also  be  an  huprove- 
inent,  but  how  that  can  be  done  I cannot  say.  Eoads  are  too  often  got  presented  and 

irtata  de!.!  ' cess-paying  pubhe  have  little  hiterest  in.  The  master  grievances 

» that  the  lan!l?b'd“*‘°‘'’  “““bment  to  local  home  or  habitation,  and  competition  for  laud  • 

"Jrt  it  as  Z?./v°''  ‘fh  “d  *“  ecceptZ, 

subZence  sZ? f ’ey  industry,  and  living  most  peiiuriotisly,  they  are  able  to  get  a 
there  am  ta  ' b’om  'ees  industry,  or  other  causes,  fall  into  an-ear  rent,  and  thence 
Pttsuits-  as  ttav  ™ Ztltbegs,  dramage,  or  any  thing  connected  with  them  farming 

heartless  stat/of  Md  ’ff  b®'*  of  bettenng  their  condition,  they  lose  heart,  and  faU  into 

If  we  have  some  nro!rirt  Z for  themselves  or  others, 

lonoiuable  exeentfons  who  ™ ™ b"®  eoUectors,  we  have  many 

lo  not  eZTa  Zk  r^T  wash  their  tenantry  to  live  with  a degree  of  comfort,  and  who 
WependZ!  “b-reiit;  and  those  gentlemen  are  better  paid,  and  generaUy  are  more 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

j ./aflies  Thompson,  esq.,  sworn  and  eaxamined.  133 

2.  leside  ? — At  BaUynamore,  near  Ballyinoney,  in  the  county  of  Antrim  Tbompson,  esq.  ’ 

Belfast  bank  m ^ spinner,  land  agent,  and  also  a director  of  the 

Mfinahited  ^tftl,™Z  "I'folt  .T°w  acquainted  ?— I am  perfectly 

Pihos ; aS  I Z aZTiZ  d BaUymoiiey  .and  Kihaghts.  I receive  money  in  both  those 
<■  In  geuerU  dZriZ  •'*  T'*  ‘¥  barony  of  Upper  Dunluce,  generaUy. 

PtitcipaUy.  ts  that  a tfllage  or  a grazing  country  ?— It  is  a tfflage  country, 

6-  IshbT8trte'‘T  1“  ‘b®  district  ?-Very  large. 

I-  111  what  part/niS?^*iZrb^^^^^  "‘bei-wise  ?— It  is  gradually  imprmdiig. 

*■  inat  are  tZZ  ? ® ‘'®®‘'”®"‘ ®f  tt®  by  dnaiiage. 

lime  also.  n.ures  chiefly  employed  ? — Animal  manm-es  are  the  principal  manures, 

■e  any  fanning  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district,  and  what  lias 
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been  thcli-  effect?— There  is  the  BaUymoney  farming  society;  it  has  been  productireof 
snme  eoocl,  but  it  is  only  in  its  infancy.  ^ . , 

To  Do  ^ou  occupy  much  land  yoiu-self  ?-About  100  Cunningham  acres.  _ 

1 1 Wliat  is  the  size  of  the  fams  generally  m the  (hstiict,  and  is  the  mode  of 

culture?— The  size  of  the  farms  has  been  improved;  they  are  malang  them  larger.  I 
Bhould  say  from  ten  to  forty  acres  is  the  general  size.  , , , 

12  What  should  yon  say  was  the  more  usual  size  ?— From  twenty  to  thirty  jiohally 
With  respect  to  the  mode  of  culture,  I shoidd  say  about  one-smth  is  m potatoes,  ttaee^ 
in  oats,  and  two-sixths  in  grazmg.  As  to  honso-feeding,  I should  say  it  is  hunted  ui  on 
district,  comparatiTcly  speaMug  ; hut  little  fresh  meat  is  used,  tat  it  is  also  uicreasmg. 

13.  Are  there  any  famis  held  in  nmdale,  or  m oommoii  ?-None  ill  nmdale  now;  the 

u“l'u  StaSfarSh^^t  fixed;  is  it  by  proposid,  by  pritate  contract,  or  h,  yalua- 

class  of  persons  are  employed  for  the  purpose ?_ 
Laud  surroyors  are  generally  employed,  hut  their  ™luatioii  is  net  adhered  to  4-equentlj. 

16.  By  whom  is  it  altered?— By  tlie  agent,  or  the  landlord  hunseff. 

17.  Is  it  a gross  sum  or  an  acreahle  rent  ?-It  is  generally  an  acreahle  rent. 

18.  mat  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ?-The  rents  raiy 
from  10s'.  to  30s.  the  Cmmingham  acre.  I should  say  the  usual  rent  for  good  land  is  2^, 

'"’"iT  Are  you  aware  of  the  proportion  the  rent  hears  to  the  gove^ent  or  the  poor  law 
valuation  ?— The  government  valiration  is  thirty  per  cent,  mrder  the  rent  pmd ; the  poor 
law  valuation  is  about  ten  per  cent,  less  than  the  rent  of  land  set  at  a fair  v^ue. 

20.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  given  satisfaction  in  general . —Very  much  so.  I think 

it  is  working  a good  deal  hotter  than  was  expected.  ,,  , j i o t*  • n 

21.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ?-It  is  generallj 
demanded  three  months  after  it  becomes  due  ; hut  it  is  seldom  paid  till  a month  or  two 

ifthero  any  custom  of  paying  it  by  hill,  and  what  is  the  usual  charge  in  that  case  ?- 
■When  branch  hanks  were  established  In  this  country,  the  farmers  began  to  look  for  accom- 
odation ; hut  erery  person  who  wishes  well  to  the,  estate  he  manages  has  set  lie  face 
asrainst  it.  I have,  for  my  part  ; I do  not  encourage  it  at  all.  ... 

23.  Is  there  any  system  hr  the  country  of  depending  upon  banks  for  assistance  m payrng 

their  rent? — There  is  more  or  less  of  it.  i ,•  ,.n  p ^ ^ 

24.  What  is  the  rate  of  discount  usually  charged  ?— Upon  accommodation  bills  of  that 

sort  sLx  per  cent.  No  respectable  establishinent  woidd  cha^e  more.  , , ,,  . 

2.5.  Are  they  treated  like  other  aecommodatioii  hdls  ?-Yes,  they  are ; hut  the  system 

^ 26^  "“lie  SaSeJOn  aii  upon  the  loan  fund  or  upon  local  usurers  ?-Somet™ 
they  do  ; but  I do  not  think  it  is  so  general  with  us.  AVe  have  not  any  loan  fund  m our 

’'T^’X''yo°An<>*  *>«=  of  “o'-oof  “'“Ofiod  V *0  local  usurers  ?-I  h.«  heard  of  as 
liigli  as  twenty  per  cent.,  hut  the  cases  arc  very  few ; ten  per  cent,  is  not  unusnd 

28.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  of  rccovcrmg  rent  from  defanltmg  tenants.- 

“irfsiht  carriod  to  a sale?-Not  ofteii,  it  is  avoided  wh^ 

can  bo  done.  It  is  not  productive  of  good  either  to  the  landlord  or  to  tlic  tenant.  The 
sales  ai'e  very  badly  attended,  and  there  is  a great  sacrifice  of  property. 

Sr^  mrears  of  long  stardiug  held  over  against  the  tenant  ?--Yes.  for  years;  bat 
latterly  some  landlords  have  found  it  to  their  interest  to  wipe  tbein  off  ^ 

31.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  f’-DeneiaUy  lor 
particular  gale,  unless  there  is  an  arrear,  and  then  it  is  on  account.  . Qj^jiidae- 

^ 82  Ta  the  tenure  in  the  district  m general  immediately  imdei  the  piopnetor  o 
men  ?i-W6  have  not  many  middlemen,  it  is  generally  under 

33.  Do  they  hold  geueraUy  at  will  or  by  lease,  and  what  is  the  effect  of 
They  hold  geLrally  by  lease,  but  I know  some  is  verygrrat.  not 

have  such  confidence  in  then  landlords  that  I do  not  tlunk  the  ditlerence  y s 

so  much  as  some  generally  attribute  to  It.  +,.,1  . Iw +bo  landlord  or  tenant,  or 

34  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  effected  , by  the  laiioio  , 

rtr— atedfor  lt2_I  do  not  tMuk  they  look  for  ^y 

36.  Upon  what  plan  do  they  give  assistance  ?— They 

37.  With  respect  to  the  draimng  and  improvements  upon  ^ this^comitry  do  so, 

in  that  ?— Not  as  yet ; it  is  under  consideration,  but  "J®®*  I should  witwas- 

38.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevjdent  m the  • , , 9__j  gliould 

39.  AVhat  should  you  say  was  the  value  of  it,  by  the  acre  or  the  y I'juauage  ve 

say  the  tenant-right  sells  for  two  years’  purchase  or  more  ; upon  one 

"ive  the  tenants  two  years’  purchase  to  go  out. 

40.  Ai-e  they  tenants-at--R^  ? — Yes. 

41.  Is  the  tenant-right  affected  by  the  tenm-e  ? — No. 

42.  Or  the  improvements  ? — Yes,  they  are.  _ . 

43.  Do  you  think  they  give  the  full  value  for  the  improvements,  m a 
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wiild  give  for  the  farm  without  the  improvemeats  ?— No,  I do  not  think  they  do.  The ' in  AMI,  ISM. 

countiy  is  thickly  po2)ulated,  and  it  is  more  for  convenience  than  otherwise.  

41.  Is  the  tenant-right  increasing  in  value  ?— It  is  not  increasing ; I would  rather  think 
it  is  diminisliing. 

45.  Is  the  consolidation  of  farms  carried  out  to  any  extent,  and  by  what  means  ">—k  good 

deal  has  been  done  by  means  of  paying  those  who  go  out,  or  remunerating  them  in  £)me 
ivay.  I have  ah-eady  stated  tliat  we  value  it  at  two  years’  pm-chase ; those  who  go  out 
have  got  two  years’  purchase,  and  that  is  considered  a very  ftiii-  allowance.  ° 

46.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  tenant-right;  is  it  advantageous  or  other- 
? — I think  it  advantageous. 

47.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  on  ? — Not  generally  • it  is  not 

countenanced  by  the  landlords.  ^ ’ 

48.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the  large 
farmers  improvmg  or  otherwise  ?— I do  not  think  they  have  been  improving  of  late  years 

49.  What  do  you  consider  to  have  been  the  cause  of  that?— It  is  as  much  owing  to  the 
tel  seasons  we  have  had  as  any  other  cause ; w’e  have  had  three  or  four  bad  seasons 

50.  Are  the  small  tenants  improving  ? — I think  they  are  not. 

51.  Is  it  the  same  cause  which  affects  them  ?— Yes.  They  were  also  much  affected  by 

the  failui-e  of  the  hneu  manufacture  in  this  country;  until  lately  it  was  in  a depressed  state- 
it  is  improvmg  a little.  ’ 

' 52.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  what  is  youi-  opinion  of  their  condition  ?— Their  con- 
dition is  not  good.' 

53.  Has  it  been  positively  better  or  worse  of  late  years  ?— I do  not  think  it  is  much 
improved ; the  bad  seasons  have  had  a bad  effect  both  as  to  food  and  firing ; of  course  there 
are  exceptions.  There  are  some  landed  proprietors  who  attend  to  the  comforts  of  their, 
laboui-ers. 

54.  HaYB  tkere  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?_None  in  our  district,  I am 
happy  to  say. 

56.  Is  there  any  great  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  • are 
tie  large  estates  better  managed  than  the  small  ones  ?— I tliink  they  ai-e  better  managed 
tian  the  small  ones ; the  comfort  of  the  tenant  depends  upon  the  management. 

66.  Do  you  see  any  great  difference  where  the  landlord  is  an  absentee  and  where  he  is' 
resident? — I think  there  is  a great  advantage  when  he  is  resident. 

57.  Do  you  see  any  difference  ? — Yes. 

58.  Are  there  any  estates  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— Not  immediately 

ili  our  neighbourhood.  ^ 

59.  Are  there  any  foes  jiaid  on  the  granting  of  leases,  speaking  generally,  in  the  dis-’ 
tnct  ?— There  is  generally  a price  put  upon  a lease. 

• 60.  Bo  you  know  whether  that  goes  to  the  law  agent  or  to  the  land  agent  ?— I think 
lattmy  the  law  agent  and  the  land  agent  divide  it.  The  general  fee  is  two  guineas ; the  • 
laud  agent  looks  for  half  of  it,  but  in  some  cases  he  does  not  get  it. 

any  such  custom  in  the  countiy  as  paying  half  a year’s 
^ ?— There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  that  I am  aware  of. 

_ When  IS  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  aHowed  ?— Generally  at 
the  nert  pajmeut  after  the  rate  is  paid.  We  have  only  had  a second  rate  struck  with  us  yet. 

W.-  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  ?— I am  not  awai-e  of  any. 

64.  Are  the  estates  with  which  you  are  connected  as  agent,  extensive  upon  the  whole  ?—  • 

I eg;  they  are  pretty  extensive.  ' 

•65.  In  round  numbers,  about  to  what  amount  ?— Between  £3,000  and  £4,000  a year. 
bO.  Have  there  been,  in  the  district  with  wliich  you  are  commected,  any  extensive  clear-  • 
ances  ot  estates  ?— Yes ; upon  one  estate  there  has  been  a consolidation  of  farms  into  sizes 
ot  from  thu-ty  to  forty  acres. 

67.  Has  that  led  to  any  extensive  removal  of  tenants?— No,  not  very  extensive;  but 
mem  was  no  disagreement  in  consequence  of  it ; it  was  all  taken  into  account. 

DO.  W ere  they  fairly  compensated  ?— Yes,  they  were. 

\Th&  witness  vjxthdrm^ 

The  Rev.  Henry  M‘Loughlin,  sworn  and  examined.  134. 

1.  mere_  do  you  reside  ?-At  Loughguile,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  M'Longhlin. 

lest  slmi?  f • ^I^ch  you  are  acquainted  ?— The  district  with  which  I am 

eS  nSi, ' 7 f Loughguile,  grange  of  Killagan,  and  a portion  of  the  south- 

triest  Tli  ILhaghts,  winch  may  be  called  the  union  over  wliich  I am  the  parish 

anti  Tfniiiirtn  ^ H'oui  north  to  south  seven  miles,  and  lies  between  BaUyniore 

Utter  • m kf  extremity  eight  miles  from  the  fonnev  town,  and  six  from  the 

verv  tiiiSl^  it.  1 ^5  average  five  miles ; it  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous  and 

room  frtr  abundance  of  bog,  and  if  capital  was  forthcoming,  there  is 

morn  tor  extensive  pid  remunerative  improvements. 

The’  generally  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middlemen  ?— 

proprietors  ki  ti  -*i  '^'Ue  landlord  ; we  have  no  very  extensive  landlords  or 

prietors,  as  far  as^f  Imo^'  ^ tenants  hold  universally  under  the  pro- 


5 -It  -wiU  or  by  lease  ?— Generally  .at  will. 

' ‘«™t-nght,  or  sale  ol  good-wUl,  iirevaa  in  the  district  ? 


? — There  is  scarce  an  - 
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instance  of  it ; there  is  one  instance  strikes  me  of  the  sale  of  good-will  lately,  hut  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  of  an  individual  getting  any  thing  for  the  good-will ; it  is  entirely  imder 
the  proprietor.  There  was  one  instance  in  which  a man  was  poor  and  could  not  pay  up 
his  rent,  and  the  agent,  I understood,  was  about  to  give  the  farm  to  another  person ; tliu 
poor  man  liad  a son-in-law,  and  that  son-in-law  was  in  comfortable  circumstances ; the  man 
was  offered  £40.  There  was  £40  of  rent  due  on  the  property,  or  about  that,  and  the  money 
was  going  to  the  landlord  ; the  landlord  was  written  to,  and  he  said  if  the  man  had  any 
friends,  it  should  be  given  to  liis  friends,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  make  a change  of  the 
tenant.  That  is  the  only  instance  which  I know  of  a man  holding  at  will  and  getting  any 
thing  for  it. 

6.  Is  there  no  sale  of  farms  going  on  between  the  farmers  themselves  ? — It  is  left  entirely 
to  the  landlord  ; the  landlord  can  dispose  of  it  as  he  thinks  proper. 

7.  Does  not  the  landlord  purchase  the  tenant-right  in  those  cases? — I never  knew  an 
instance  of  a landlord  giving  any  thing  ; it  does  not  strike  me  that  there  is  any. 

8.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  fai-ms  in  the  district ; to  what  extent  has  it  been 
carried,  with  what  objects,  by  what  means  accomplislied,  and  with  what  consequences?— 
There  were  about  twenty  families,  I think,  ejected  from  two  or  three  townlands,  and  their 
lands  were  given  to  other  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  farms. 

9.  When  did  that  talce  place  ? — I should  think  witliin  the  last  twelve  years. 

10.  Of  what  nature  was  the  holding  of  the  persons  so  ejected  ? — They  held  small  faima, 
I would  say  ten,  or  twelve,  or  twenty  acres  ; the  lease  had  di'opped,  and  it  was  at  the  fall  of 
the  lease  tliat  the  farms  were  divided  among  the  other  farmers  ; some  of  them  gave  up  the 
property  and  got  some  remuneration  before  the  lease  fell. 

11.  Did  none  of  them  get  any  remuneration  afterwards? — I believe  not;  there  were  hut 
three  instances — one,  an  old  man,  and  two  old  women  got  £2  a year  during  their  lives. 

12.  Do  you  know  any  case  of  an  ejectment  of  a tenant  without  any  remuneration,  and 
under  what  cu-cumstanees  ? — Tliis  is  the  impression  which  has  been  made  upon  my  mind, 
by  examining  very  minutely  the  indiriduals  who  were  aware  of  it ; and  from  conversation 
with  the  daughter  of  the  old  man,  and  having  attended  him  in  his  dying  moments.  Patrick 
Scully  had  a lease,  but  got  about  him  thi’ee  cottiers,  of  whom  he  could  not  rid  himself;  he 
complained  to  his  landlord,  who  told  him  that  he  could  do  notliing  for  hixri  unless  he  gave 
up  to  him  the  possession  of  his  holding.  The  poor  man  at  once  complied ; but  he  himself 
was  then  expeUed  from  his  fann,  together  with  his  troublesome  cottiers,  and  never  after 
enjoyed  it. 

13.  Wlien  did  this  occur  ? — I think  it  ocemTed  between  ten  and  twelve  years  since. 

14.  Why  could  not  he  rid  himself  of  the  cottiers  ? — They  were  troublesome,  and  he  was 
a poor  man. 

15.  What  do  you  mean  by  troublesome  ? — I do  not  think  he  could  get  any  rent,  and  he 
could  get  no  satisfaction  from  them ; people  may  have  troublesome  neighbours,  and  not  he 
able  to  get  rid  of  them. 

16.  Had  he  let  any  portions  of  the  land  to  them  ? — I believe  not. 

17.  Were  they  his  tenants-at-will  ? — Yes. 

18.  How  much  land  did  he  hold  himself? — I cannot  say  ; I think  about  ten  or  twelve 
acres.  The  old  man  got  £2  during  his  life ; but  he  only  lived  one  year,  and  the  same  money 
was  refused  to  Ms  old  wife. 

19.  Do  you  know  the  length  of  Ms  lease  ? — The  son’s  life  was  in  the  lease,  and  he  is 
living ; the  son  was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  he  is  now. 

20.  I'v  ho  the  tenant  of  the  same  land  ? — No  ; he  lives  at  Ballycastle. 

21.  Was  the  old  man  in  arrear  for  Ms  rent  at  the  time? — I have  been  credibly  informed 
he  was  not  a penny  in  arrear. 

22.  How  could  he  be  ejected  ? — He  did  not  give  up  the  lease ; he  gave  up  posseBsion, 
and  he  would  not  be  let  back  into  the  farm. 

23.  How  could  he  be  ejected  without  a year’s  rent  being  due  ? — The  possession  of  the 
entire  farm  was  given  up. 

24.  Do  you  mean  by  the  cottiers  and  all  ? — By  Scully ; I cannot  say  as  to  the  cottiers ; 
he  gave  it  up,  and  of  course  the  possession  of  the  cottiers  did  not  signify. 

25.  What  became  of  the  cottiers? — They  were  scattered  over  the  country  and  had  to 
leave  the  place  ; they  went  away ; I do  not  know  where  they  went. 

26.  Where  is  the  daughter? — She  is  living  in  my  parish. 

27.  Is  she  married  or  single  ? — Married. 

28.  Whom  does  her  husband  hold  under  ? — He  is  a very  poor  cottier. 

29.  Why  did  you  not  send  her  here,  as  she  could  state  the  facts  ? — She  is  a woman  of 
very  infi^  health,  a very  delicate  woman,  and  hardly  able  to  come. 

30.  Did  you  ask  her  to  come  ? — No,  I did  not. 

31.  What  is  her  husband’s  name? — Thomas  Maly. 

32.  Where  does  he  live  ? — Upon  the  townland  of  Tournawitty. 

33.  Is  there  any  other  case  of  ejectment  you  wish  to  state  to  the  commissioners  ? Ihe 
Catholic  chapel  was  built  on  the  late  Lord  Macartney’s  property,  and  Mr.  Macartney  availe 
Mmself  of  a clause  in  the  lease  of  the  chapel,  and  deprived  the  whole  Catholic  population 
of  this  union  of  theii*  house  of  worship.  He  expeUed  them  from  it  in  the  middle  of  wm^. 
and  a great  multitude  were  left  without  a house  to  cover  tliem  when  they  met  to  worsmp 
their  God  on  the  Lord’s  day.  It  was,  I tMnk,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1838. 

34.  What  was  the  clause  of  the  lease  of  which  he  availed  himself?— Lord  Macartney 
granted  a lease  of  the  chapel  and  the  chapel  ground  for  999  yeai-s,  with  tMs  proviso— that 
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gliould  he  or  any  of  his  heirs  or  assigns  think  proper  to  pay  £210,  (that  is,  what  it  comes 

0 in  British  money,)  that  they  could  enter  upon  the  land,  cancel  the  lease,  and  completely 
turn  it  to  whatever  use  they  thought  proper.  That  was  the  clause  he  availed  Mmself  of. 

1 consulted  a lawyer,  and  he  told  me  we  would  liave  no  chance  to  go  to  law  upon  the  ' 

subject.  j • . /> 

35.  lYhathad  occunedjust  before  that,  about  the  use  of  a school  on  tlie  chaioel  grounds^ 

^ few  of  the  committee  and  myself  met  Mr.  Macartney,  and  he  assigned  three  reasons 
for  taking  that  course.  But  I shall  first  obseiwo,  he  said  it  was  his  intention  for  a consi- 
derable tinae  to  take  the  chapel ; that  there  was  a poor  woman  going  to  be  buried  in  the 
chapel  ground,  one  of  his  own  tenants’  wives,  and  he  prevented  her  being  buried  there,  as 
Jie  intended  to  take  the  chapel.  But  he  said  there  were  tliree  reasons  w'hich  induced  him 
to  do  so:— Fii-st,  the  giving  a coUection  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macaulay,  wlio  was  labouring  under 
difficulties  with  regard  to  a law-suit  in  wliich  he  had  been  engaged  with  Mi\  Macartney 

36,  What  was  the  nature  of  the  law-suit  ?— It  was  a matter  of  libel.  ^ ' 

3T.  By  whom  was  the  action  brought?— By  Mr.  Macartney  against  the  editor  of  the 

Northern  Whig. 

38.  How  was  Mr.  Macaulay  involved  in  that  ?— He  was  involved  in  it,  as  it  was  supposed 
and  I beheve  truly,  that  he  wrote  the  paragraph.  Secondly,  Mr.  Macartney  said  tliat  f 
bad  a Sunday  school  there,  and  brought  the  children  to  the  chapel.  And,  thirdly,  that  I 
spoke  against  Mrs.  Macartney’s  sphool.  These  were  the  three  reasons ; upon  which  I told 
hiin  that  I had  never  spoken  against  Mrs.  Macartney’s  school ; but  I never  ap2)roved  of  it, 
because  I beheved  the  teacher  to  be  an  improper  character  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  school! 
With  regard  to  the_  Sunday  school,  I thought  it  necessary  to  bring  children  there  upon  the 
Lord’s  day,  after  divine_  service,  to  instruct  them  in  the  catccliisra,  because  there  was  no 
regular  school  in  the  neighboiu-hood  in  which  the  cliildren  could  be  instructed. 

39.  Had  you  ever  applied  to  any  one  for  a site  for  a school  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— Yes ; 

1 applied  for  a site  for  a national  school  after  we  were  ejected  from  the  old  chapel ; and! 
after  the  new  chapel  was  built,  I applied  to  a person  having  a property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  repKed  to  me  he  would  not  give  ground  for  a national  school,  and  he  woMd  not 
be  connected  with  it ; but  if  I got  ground  from  another,  he  would  be  wilHng  to  subscribe. 

1 believe  that  was  the  purport  of  liis  answer. 

40.  Did  Mr.  Macartney  object  to  your  putting  a school  upon  the  chapel  ground  before 
it  was  erected? — He  did  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

41.  Was  there  any  school-house  built  upon  the  chapel  ground  ?— No,  not  upon  the  old 
chapel  ground ; the  school  was  held  in  the  chapel. 

42.  In  whom  was  the  lease  of  the  old  chapel  vested  before  Mr.  Macartney  resumed  it  ^ 

In  the  parish  priest  for  the  time  being. 

43.  Were  you  paid  the  £210  ?— It  was  tendered  and  we  accepted  it. 

44.  How  was  the  chapel  cii-cumstanced  in  regard  to  Mr.  Macartney’s  domain^— The 
pubhc  ground  runs  between  it  and  the  domain,  but  there  is  also  another  public  road  iust 
at  the  rear  of  it,  or  on  the  other  side. 

45.  Is  it  near  liis  house  ?— It  is  not  near  the  house ; it  is  a quarter  of  a mile  off. 

46.  Does  the  practice  you  have  adverted  to,  of  dispossessing  tenants,  and  which  you 

state  to  have  prevailed  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  prevail  at  the  present  time  ? Yes,  I think 

It  does  ; but  we  have  not,  thank  God,  many  instances  now  of  ejectment  of  tenants.' 

47.  In  the  event  of  a lease  expiring  in  the  district  with  wliich  you  are  acquainted,  is 

tiiere  any  preference  given  to  the  tenant  then  in  possession,  provided  he  has  paid  his 
leut?— Yes,  as  far  as  I know.  ^ 

[ The  witness  withdreiv.'] 


Mr.  Alexander  Burnside,  sworn  and  examined, 
o'  reside  ? — Secon,  near  BaUymoney,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

i.  ^hat  IS  your  occuiiation  ? — I am  a farmer. 

3,  ^at  (jua-ntity  of  land  do  you  hold  ?— Between  seventy  and  eighty  Cunningham  acres, 
jt.  vvnat  IS  the  distnct  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— I am  acquainted  witli  the  fai-rn- 
mg  dito  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  round  BaHymoney,  taking  BaUymoney  for  its  centre. 

Mil'  ! 1 ^ ® general  desenption  of  the  district,  is  it  arable  or  grazing  land  ? Gene- 

7  araWe  and  grazing ; they  are  carried  on  jointly  together. 

Is  agriculture  improving  there  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

agriculture  of  the  district  has  much  improved  of  late  bv 
J li  ^ 'htioT'f*'  manure,  by  Hming  by  applying  sea  sheHs,  by  draining,  and  by  a more 
lion  If  “ cropping  than  was  formerly  practised,  say  white  and  green  in  succos 

»liich  allS  wf  ’ ‘•'O  ” m»s‘  sHM  ploughman,  by 

8 become  more  perfect  in  the  art.  ^ 

of  culture  farms,  pneraUy  speaking,  in  the  district,  and  what  is  the  mode 

»»riy  is  as  toll™.  from  twenty  to  eighty  acres ; the  cultm-e  com- 
bat, cr  barW  -“mi  1 «■■*>*.  potatoes  or  turnips  ; second,  oats, 

feeding  of  daiZ’  S J'*’'  “'“.''ot  —i  rye-grass  i tliird,  liay  and  out  clover  for  lioiise- 
«'er,a„t  JSEEir  oats.  This  completes  the  rotation;  how- 

pfrt.  Pew  ahem.  1 . ?t  chstnet  adopts  this  rotation ; too  many  follow  no  regular 

9 Have  V stoct  are  principally  for  the  dairy. 

‘li  plan  wa"  coSoEbE  fflyEari”  ” ‘ 

4 L 
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Mr.  A.  iluniside. 
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135. 

Mr.  A.  Burnside. 


10.  In  wliat  maimei- is  the  rent  fixed. ; is  it  by  private  conti-act,  by  proposal,  or  by  valna- 

? It  is  generally  by  private  contract,  at  so  much  per  acre.  The  persons  nsnaUy  em- 

ployed to  value  the  land  are  land  agents  or  laud  sui’veyors.  The  rents  vary  very  much,  say 
from  to  30s.  per  acre,  and  if  convenient  to  markets,  or  fit  for  to'wn-parks,  up  to  £3  or 
£4  per  acre.  The  rent  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  poor  law  valuation,  being  one-fouith  more 
than  the  government  valuation.  The  rent  is  usually  demanded  half-yearly,  immediately 
before  the  next  gale  becomes  due ; it  is  paid  in  bank  notes.  The  tenants  depend  for  their 
rent  on  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  them  farms,  and  the  small  farmers  upon  the  profit  they 
derive  from  a second  occupation  they  follow ; that  is,  the  bleachhrg  of  yarn  and  weaving 
it  into  Ihren  cloth ; they  depend  upon  those  sources  for  the  papnent  of  their  rent ; they  do 
not  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  usurers,  if  they  are  thi'iving.  The  usual  mode  of  recovering 
rent  from  defaulting  tenants  is  by  ejectment  process,  and  the  in-coming  tenant  generally 
pays  up  the  arrears  to  the  landlord  on  getting  possession ; if  a half-year’s  rent  is  paid,  the 
receipt  will  be  in  full  up  to  the  day  it  became  due ; but  if  part  only  of  a half-year  is  paid, 
the  receipt  will  be  on  account  of  rent. 

11.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middlemen?— The 
tenure  is  generally  from  and  under  the  original  proprietor.  Some  hold  as  tenants-at-Tvill, 
others  during  one  life  and  twenty-one  years,  whichever  may  longest  continue.  The  usual 
covenants  are,  that  the  tenant  upon  paying  the  rent  upon  the  days  mentioned  in  the  le^e, 
and  performing  the  other  agreements  as  specified,  may  occupy  and  possess  the  premises 
during  the  term  or  time  demised,  the  landlord  generally  reserving  the  power  of  imposing 
an  addition  of  one-fourth  more  rent  if  the  tenants  sell,  ahenate,  let,  or  cotter,  without  haviug 
the  landlord’s  consent  thereto  in  wilting. 

12.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  are  they  efiected  by  the  landlord,  or  by 
the  tenant,  or  jointly?— By  the  tenant.  It  is  an  impediment,  or  a bar  to  improvemente, 
when  tenants  at  the  end  or  determination  of  then-  lease  are  not  permitted  to  make  a second 
bidding  for  their  holdings,  and  are  refused  compensation  for  valuable  and  useM  improve- 
ments which  they  have  made  during  their  lease. 

13.  What  do  you  mean  by  not  being  allowed  to  make  a second  bidding  for  their  hold- 
ing ?— In  case  the  landlord  and  tenant  could  not  agree,  that  the  tenant  might  have  a rea- 
sonable for  improvements  made  dm'ing  his  lease ; hut  ho  gets  nothing  as  the  law  stands 
now,  as  I understand  it,  say  for  huildiag,  fencing,  draining,  breaking  up  the  waste  lands, 
and  making  county  roads.  Some  landlords  do  give,  at  their  own  option,  what  they  consider 
a compensation  for  those  improvements,  but  too  many  take  advantage  of  the  law  as  it  n""' 

+li^>  nnd  inrnvAvincr  tAnflut  tf>  thfl  riffht  ahout.  in  Ol’dei'  tl 


stands,  tm-n  the  industrious  and  improving  tenant  to  the  right  about,  in  order  that  they 
may  re-let  the  land  at  the  full  value  in  its  improved  state.  One  chcumstance  of  this  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  sufficient  to  deter  one  hunch-ed  others  from  making  those  improve- 
ments they  would  if  they  had  a security  of  being  repaid ; therefore,  justice  calls  loudly  that 
the  law  m this  case  should  he  altered.  Should  the  legislature  think  fit  to  enact  a law 
secni-ing  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  a fail-  compensation  for  aU  pei-manent  and  useful  im- 
provements of  the  kind  above  mentioned,  it  would  give  a stimulus  to  industry,  it  would 
advance  the  prosperity  of  our  country ; the  cultivator  of  the  soil  would  for  those  improve- 
ments have  a small  fund  to  di-aw  upon  in  case  he  could  not  make  a second  bargain  vnth  to 
landlord  ; and  this  would  enable  hna  to  emigrate,  (as  from  the  overflowing  of  the  popula- 
tion there  must  he  emigration,)  this  small  fund,  procured  by  his  own  industry,  would  cmy 


him  to  Canada,  where  he  would  get  as  many  acres  as  he  had  pounds  to  pay  for  them ; other- 
v.,..  alternative  hut  to  submit  to  he  immured  in  a workhouse,  and  tncre  sup- 


s a kuid  of  savuigs’  bank,  upon 


wise  he  has  no  a 

ported  at  the  expense  of  his  former  landlord. 

14.  Ton  would  regard  the  improvements  upon  his  land  a 
•which  he  could  draw  afterwards  ? — I would,  indeed. 

15.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the  purcliase-mon  y 
paid  ? — The  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good--will,  is  regulated  by  the  landlords  or  * 
the  out-going  tenant’s  title  is  subject  to  a penalty  on  ahenathig,  therefore  them  cons 


must  he  first  had  in  writing. 

16.  Is  the  consolidation  of  far-ms  taldng  place  in  your  neighhom-hood  to  any  esi  ■ 
It  is  a little.  It  is  now  common  to  put  two  or  thi-ee  small  farms  together,  or  into  oue, 
if  a fai-mer  has  sufficient  capital,  he  -will  employ  more  lahom*ers ; hut  othonvme, 
tm-n  his  laud  into  grazing,  and  let  it  by  the  sum  to  others ; if  he  has  not  capital  to  pi 


it,  that  is  the  way  he  is  obliged  to  do.  j « trnnd 

IT.  In  point  of  fact,  have  there  been  many  fai-ins  consolidated  ? — It  has  been  don  g 
deal,  but  not  until  lately.  . „n,,iinTed  • 

18.  What  has  been  the  effect;  have  the  persons  who  have  taken  the  large  laims 

more  labour  in  tillago  or  turned  them  to  grazing  ? — If  they  have  capital  they  emp  7 
lahom-ers.  , , pmuloT 

19.  What  has  been  more  usual  in  yoiu-  district? — It  been  more  usual.  1 

labourers  upon  them,  and  work  the  land.  9 • not  i 

20.  Has  there  been  much  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  with  you  i > 
great  deal  in  om-  district. 

21.  With  respect  to  the  fanning  population,  do  you  consider  that  the  larmers  . 

— Large  farmers  in  this  district  generally  tlu-ivc,  or  do  not  fail  so  ^-e 

The  small  tenantry  arc  little  above  tlie  condition  of  labourers.  ^ cud  tlieir 


richer  ? — Large  farmers  in  this  district  generally  tlu-ivc,  or  do  not  fail  so  J 

ones.  The  small  tenantry  arc  little  above  tlie  condition  of  labourers,  f 
extremely  poor ; they  are  not  employed  more  than  thrcc-fom-ths  of  not 

wages  when  employed  are  fr-om  8tT.  to  Is.  per  day.  The  to  be  pun-' 

improved  in  ch-cumstaiices  since  the  end  of  the  European  war,  and  I heheve 
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cipally  owing  to  two  causes : first,  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  farm  produce  at  the 
end  of  the  war ; and  secondly,  from  the  fluctuating  value  of  hank  notes,  wliich  took  place 
in  the  euiTency  of  the  empu-e.  Many  tenants  are  still  paying  their  rents  and  tithes  to  the 
game  amount  that  they  contracted  for  between  the  year  179-7,  the  date  of  the  bank  restric- 
tion act,  and  the  return  to  cash  payments  by  the  bank  of  England  in  the  year  1824 ; there- 
fore it  must  be  evident,  that  the  same  amount  of  rent  now  paid  in  gold,  or  bank  notes 
convertible  into  gold  without  discount,  is  of  twenty  per  cent,  more  value  than  the  same  rent 
paid  in  bank  notes  of  that  penod,  which  required  twenty  per  cent,  of  discount  to  tui-n  them 
into  gold. 

22.  You  mean  tliat  the  same  nominal  rent  is  in  fact  a higher  rent  ? ^Tes,  I believe  that 

the  return  to  the  solid  and  necessary  gold  currency,  had  the  effect  of  adding  to  all  rent 
and  tithes  twenty  per  cent. ; and  under  this  additional  rent,  the  tenants  in  Ireland  were  all 
cast  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  tlieir  landlords  for  reductions,  wliich  ought  to  have  been 
made  by  the  legislatm-e,  by  an  equal  adjustment  of  accounts.  Farmers’  cluldren,  at  the 
death  of  their  parents,  have  almost  no  provision  to  depend  upon ; tlie  stock  and  crop  on 
the  faim  are  generally  valued,  and  the  rent  due  and  all  arrears  are  first  paid  out  of  this.^and 
then  perhaps  other  debts ; and  if  there  is  any  remainder,  it  is  equally  divided  among  the 
family  share  and  share  alike.  Labourers  usually  hold  cottages  under  the  fanners 
and  those  cottages  are  generally  built  and  repaired  by  the  farmers.  The  labourer’s  temu-o 
is  usually  half-yearly ; but  of  late  it  has  become  common  for  cottiers  to  pay  their  rents 
mouthly  because  from  their  poverty,  when  they  get  half  a year  in  debt,  they  are  seldom 
able  to  clear  up. 

23.  Do  the  cottiers  generally  pay  their  rent  in  money  or  in  work  ?— Both  ways,  but 
generally  in  work ; no  land  is  given  to  the  cottiers  except  a few  perches  for  cabbages,*  &c. 

24.  If  they  want  any  more  land  what  do  they  pay  for  it?-— It  is  not  generally ^ven  to 
them ; they  would  have  to  pay  rather  more  than  the  farmer  gave  himself;  he  would  have 
a profit  upon  it,  but  it  is  not  common.  There  is  no  con-acre  system  in  this  district ; and 
there  have  been  no  agi'amn  outrages  in  this  district. 

25.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  management  of  estates ; are  some  of  them  better  and 
some  of  them  worse  managed?— Yes ; agents  are  generally  most  satisfactory  to  tire  tenants 
where  they  reside  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  duty  is  best  performed. 

26.  And  still  better  if  the  landlord  resides  ?— Yes,  a good  deal ; the  fees  paid  are  different  • 
in  some  cases  it  is  6d.  upon  the  pound  of  rent ; others  are  paid  by  their  employers.  The 
usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  is  November. 

27.  With  regard  to  the  charges  upon  land,  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to 
the  rent,  to  the  govermnent  and  poor  law  valuations  ?— The  county  cess  has  nearly  doubled 
in  amount  during  the  last  twenty  years;  at  present  it  is  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  poor- 
law  valuation  of  tiro  land,  and  about  one-sixth  pai-t  of  the  late  govoriimeiit  valuation  The 
amount  of  county  cess  is  ordered  to  he  levied  by  the  grand  jury  of  each  assries  held  for 
the  county;  it  is  intrusted  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  to  assess  the  different  baronies 
by  some  old  established  rale,  and  he  then  authorises  by  bis  warrant,  the  high  constable  or 
collector,  to  collect  the  sum,  the  collector  first  calling  a meeting  of  the  landholders  to 
appoint  applotters  for  each  towiiland,  who  generally  applet  now  by  the  late  poor  law 
valuation.  The  duty  of  the  coUector  is  to  collect  and  pay  to  the  treasm-er  of  the  county 
a tew  clays  before  each  assizes,  the  amount  ordered  by  the  grand  jmy  at  the  last  assizes! 
tbe  poor  rate  amounts  to  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  land  valuation  or  rent,  and  the  land- 
lords proportion  is  allowed,  and  deducted  from  the  payment  of  the  next  gale  of  rent.  The 
cnango  oi  the  name  of  tithe  into  what  is  called  rent-charge,  makes  no  material  difference 

advanced  value  of  tho  currenev 
iSlf  twenty  per  cent,  off  the  abatement  of  one-fourth  - 

feri  gSw  ^ ^ abatement,  for  wliich  generally  the  tenants  I ribnV 

Jh  ‘0  % irforo  the  commissioners  If  I am  permitted  to 

mnsnsTS,  ^ consider  might  bo  an  nnprovoment  in  the  law  affecting  the 

Li/fs  n 1 hnmWy  suggest  a return  to  the  old  system,  of  permitting 

Mimkli™  ”7'‘i  into  beer  or  ale,  duty  free  ; this  would  afford  tho  worHng 

? wiolosome  cheap  dr-ink,  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  dafly  lahoni- ; it  would 
of  kiirl  ; '>“■%  M'  Pere,  a gi-ain  which  is  more  productive  on  the  generality 

"SncullmlSr^®'™  “mponsato  for  any  injm-y  that  the 

s uial  uiterest  may  sustain  by  a reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  grain. 

[77ie  witness  withdrew.'] 

Creighton  Hutchinson,  sworn  and  examined. 

2!  Yo^Se^a  farmer  ?—yS^ 

4'  Mercers’  Company? — Yes. 

of  Antrim.  acquainted  with  ?— I am  acquainted  a good  deal  with  the  county 

%Toring^thovar?,S?^”^*^^^  improving,  and  in  what  particulars?—!  tliiuk  it  is 
6.  Is  the  rout  abetter  method  of  plougliing,  and  improving  the  produce, 

fonant  has  to  afWf.,^"  •*  or  by  agreement  ? — It  is  fixed  by  valuation,  and  the 

often  come  dovm  ” landlord  fixes  the  rent,  and  they  do  not 

4L2 
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136. 

Mr.  C.  Hutchinson. 


7.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  good  land  in  youi'  neighbourhood  ?— It  varies  from  10,.  i, 

£2  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I live.  mn  rr^i. 

8.  What  you  call  the  first  class  land,  does  that  run  up  to  £2  . — There  is  very  little  of 
that.  There  arc  some  landlords  who  act  vdtli  a good  deal  of  severity  on  their  tenants; 
there  are  not  many  of  them ; but  the  Mercers’  Company  do  not  charge  too  much.  I hold 
a fai-m  under  the  Mercers’  Company,  up  to  fifty  acres. 

9.  Do  you  reside  on  the  farm? — Yes,  I do  ; and  I hold  two  other  farms  upon  the  church 
lands,  a mile  or  a mile  and  a half  from  where  I live. 

10.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded. — In  our  neighbour- 
hood there  is  no  rent  demanded  till  there  is  a ye^’s  rent  due,  and  then  they  pay  half  a 
year.  I know  very  few  landlords  that  do  not  go  on  in  that  way,  in  that  part  of  the  country, 

11.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  frorn  those  who  do  not  pay? — Usually  by 
distraining ; hut  the  greater  part  pay  without  distraining  in  our  neighborhood. 

12.  Is  the  tenant-l’ight  respected  in  that  neighbourhood? — Yes,  it  is,  with  very  few 

exceptions.  . , n t 

13.  What  is  the  usual  rate  given  for  the  tenant-right  ?--It  comes  near  seven  years’  rent; 
then  there  is  something  allowed  for  building  houses ; and  if  the  laud  is  manured  in  the  last 
year,  they  are  allowed  for  it.  It  comes  to  about  £10  an  acre. 

14.  Is  that  regulated  by  the  Company?— I believe,  if  the  tenants  please,  they  may  make 

a private  bargain  among  themselves.  I do  not  know  any  other  landlord  that  does  it.  They 
pay  seven  yeara’  rejit  for  the  land,  and  take  the  houses  by  valuation.  They  pay  for  the 
potatoes  left  on  the  ground.  , ■ , o at  • 

15.  Is  the  ground  usually  supposed  to  let  very  lugh  c — iNo,  it  is  not;  any  one  would  give 

me  more  tlian  tliat.  t>  tt  t , 

16.  Is  the  consolidation  of  farms  going  on  to  much  extent.''— xes,  a httle  ; they  are 
striving  to  work  them  up  as  large  as  they  can,  and  it  agrees  with  the  people’s  taste ; they 
are  not  people  who  lot  ^e  land  he  subdivided. 

17.  What  becomes  of  tho  people  whose  farms  arc  consolidated? — They  leave  the  land, 
and  go  to  another  part  of  tho  country,  or  go  to  America. 

18.  Is  the  condition  of  large  fanners  improving  or  not?— No,  think  they  are  getting 
worse ; and  I believe  the  principal  reason  for  it  is,  the  voiy  low  prices  of  flax  and  fanning 


produce.  t • • 

19.  Is  the  condition  of  tho  labourers  improving  ?— No,  it  is  not ; they  used  to  pay  the 


rent  before  by  weaving,  and  now  when  the  wages  arc  so  low  they  are  not  able  to  do  it, 

20.  What  wages  do  they  get  now  ?— I give  8d.  a day  between  the  time  when,  tho  days 
and  nights  are  equal,  iu  the  siunraer  season,  as  long  as  they  can  work  twelve  houi-s,  and 
their  diet ; and  I give  6d.  upon  the  short  days. 

21.  Is  it  tho  general  practice  to  give  wages  and  diet,  or  arc  wages  often  given  ^itJiout 
diet  ? — It  is  divided. 

22.  What  are  tho  wages  without  the  diet  ?— Some  give  lOri.  and  some  Is.,  and  some  who 
cmjiloy  them  the  whole  year  give  6d.  without  the  diet. 

23.  Are  tho  people  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  agents  in  tliat  neighbour- 

hood ?— Yes,  they  are ; though  when  the  landlords  arc  absent  there  is  a good  deal  of 
injustice  done  to  them  at  times.  , 

24.  In  what  way  ?— If  there  is  a dispute  about  any  thing,  they  will  side  with  one  more 

than  another,  if  tliere  is  a favourite,  but  that  is^  upon  small  agencies ; where  the  estate  is 
large,  it  is  not  so  general.  „ u 

25.  Are  heavy  foes  required  to  be  paid  if  leases  are  taken  out?— There  ai-e  no  such 

things  as  leases  taken  out.  , , 

26.  Are  there  none  under  the  Company?— No,  not  under  tho  Mercers  Company,  that! 

27.  Docs  the  land  beai-  wheat  in  yom*  ncighbom-hood  ? — Yes,  it  does,  but  it  is  not  much 


sown. 

28.  Are  oats  the  principal  crop  ? — Yes.  j,  v 

29.  Which  is  the  most  profitable  for  you  to  grow,  flax  or  wheat?- Flax  used  to  De,  dm 

I do  not  say  that  it  is  so  now.  . , , 

30.  What  is  the  most  profitable  crop  for  you  to  grow,  now  ?— I think  wheat  woum  oe. 

31.  Have  you  tried  wheat  at  all  ? — Yes,  but  not  these  good  many  years.  _ 

32.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  respect  to  any  improvements  m the  aw 
practice  applicable  to  tho  occupation  of  land  iu  Ireland,  or  the  county  cess. 

poor  rate  is  the  greatest  grievance,  and  tho  county  ccss  tho  next  to  it. 

33.  Arc  the  roads  good  ? — Yes ; but  we  pay  very  dear  for  them. 


34.  Wliat  alteration  would  you  suggest  as  to  tiic  county  cosa:— I 
county  cess  was  paid,  one-half  by  the  tenant  and  tho  other  by  tho  laiullorcl,  tna  i , , 

be  tho  beat.  I have  been  at  the  road  sessions  ; and  if  thcro  was  a new  road  to  c 
througli  the  county,  with  a direct  road  from  one  market  town  to  another,  lot  ^ ,,„„+roav. 


make 

Another 


"U  DUO  couiuy,  WlUl  (.LUOCIj  lUilU  llUlU  UIIO  • I.oatwav. 

the  one,  and  the  landlord  and  tenant  keep  uj)  the  other ; that  would  be  -^apout 

Lcr  thing  1 would  mention  is,  the  people  complain  greatly  that  they  ai-e  . 

any  one  to  protect  them,  and  if  tho  grand  jury  was  elected  it  would  please  ^ 
or  if  the  roads  were  paid  for  by  a turnpike,  and  lot  them  that  use  them  pay  tor  > 

they  would  Idee.  My  proportion  of  the  county  cess  is  as  one  is  to  eight  ana  a > 

2d;  would  pay  for  me  at  the  tunnpikes,  instead  of  £14  a year. 


[ The  ivitness  ivithdr&w.'] 
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Mr.  John  Norris,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballymoney,  in  the  county  of  Antiim. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

3.  What  is  the  size  of  youi-  farm  ?— When  I took  it,  it  amounted  to  fifty  acres ; but  since 
I have  got  a lease,  it  only  contains  forty-eight. 

4.  Is  agriculture  improving  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— Only  with  some  few  individuals. 

5.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Burnside  in  the  observations  he  has  made  ?— Yes  ; I think 
they  are  perfectly  correct,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  I have  not  long  resided  there 

6.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  respect  to  the  law  and  practice  relating  to  the 
occupation  of  land  ?— The  only  suggestion  I have  to  malce  is,  that  lands  sliould  be  let  lower 
than  they  are.  They  are  too  high.  I pay  more  for  my  land  than  is  paid  in  any  part  of  the 
county  where  I reside. 

7.  Do  you  hold  a lease  ?— Yes ; but  I got  a reduction  of  a pai-t  of  my  rent,  so  that  the 
lease  is  of  no  value.  By  getting  a reduction,  it  has  done  away  with  the  lease  altogether. 
The  principal  tiling  I wish  to  suggest  is,  tliat  the  lands  are  very  unequally  let  in  my  nei'^h- 
bourhood.  One  landlord  lets  them  a good  deal  higher  than  another.  There  is  a farm 
adjoining  to  mine,  and  by  the  government  valuation  there  is  only  one-sixth  difference ; and 
I pay  15s.  an  acre  more  than  my  neighbour,  for  land  of  a similar  quality. 

8.  Was  your  farm  valued  by  a valuator?— I was  holding  a situation  in  the  county  of 
Down,  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  Neway,  and  I commissioned  my  employer  to  take  a fai-m  for 
me.  I desired  him  to  take  it  on  the  lowest  possible  terms.  He  took  it,  and  I paid  a fine 
of  £100,  £4  10s.  for  the  lease,  and  £2  an  acre  for  the  land.  I have  two  farms ; one  as 
good  a quality  as  that  upon  which  I reside,  one  containing  thir^'-two  acres,  and  the  other 
gevon,  conuocted  with  it.  One  is  bad  land,  and  it  is  all  taken  at  £2  an  acre,  from  November, 
1776 ; and,  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  hold  it  on  those  terms,  the  landlord  gave 
me  a reduction  of  £20  a year : still  it  is  too  high.  The  reduction  is  not  on  the  good,*but 
the  bad  land.  I am  paying  him  £2  for  the  good,  and  £l  for  the  bad. 

9.  Docs  the  good  land  bear  wheat  ? — No,  it  is  a sandy  subsoil.  I sow  brown  oats,  and 
barley,  and  some  little  flax,  and  turnips,  and  potatoes.  I in  general  cultivate  according 
to  tlie  English  system,  with  five  rotation  crops. 

^ 10.  Does  yom-  knowledge  of  farnriug  enable  you  to  state,  pretty  accurately,  what  quan- 
tity of  oats  that  land  which  lets  at  £2  an  acre  would  give  ? — I have  not  taken  it  very 
accurately.  I should  consider  from  sixty  to  eighty  bushels  would  bo  a good  produce ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  land  does  not  produce  more  than  one-half  of  that,  from  bad 
cultivation.  It  is  not  by  farming  that  the  small  farmers  live ; they  hold  the  land  for 
accommodation. 

11.  What  are  the  labourers’  wages? — I very  seldom  employ  any.  I generally  employ 
two  servant  men,  and  with  my  assistance,  I generally  do  the  work.  If  I engage  any  labour- 
ers, I pay  them  U.  a day.  I would  say  that  the  resident  landlords  generally  wish  to  do 
justice  to_  their  tenants,  but  the  absentees  are  indifferent. 

12.  With  respect'  to  the  management  of  estates  and  the  conduct  of  agents  generally,  do 
you  consider  it  is  fair  and  equitable  ? — There  are  gi*eat  complaints.  One  great  complaint  is, 
that  they  demand  the  rent  the  moment  that  it  is  due,  and  take  means  to  recover  it : the 
absentees  leave  all  in  the  liands  of  the  agent.  I would  also  state,  that  the  cojinty  cess, 
nem-  where  I reside,  exceeds  almost  any  other  place.  The  rent  I have  paid  for  six  and  a 
half  years  is  £516,  and  the  county  cess  was  £66. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.l 


3rrf  April,  1844. 
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Mr.  John  Norris. 


Coleraine,  Thursday,  4th  April,  1844. 

The  Reverend  John  Brotvn,  D.D.,  sworn  and  examined. 

I-  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Aghadowey,  in  the  cotmty  of  Londonderry. 

2.  lou  are  a Presbyterian  minister  ? — I am. 

3.  what  IS  the  extent  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— The  parish  of 
Agnaiiowcy  contains  rather  more  than  8,000  acres. 

4.  Do  you  hold  any  land  yourself  ?— Yes. 

5.  To  what  extent  ? — It  is  a small  townland. 

atfnpUw  acres  ?— Rough  and  smooth,  about  100  acres.  There  is  a tract  of  bog 
attached  to  it,  which  wc  do  not  consider  land  at  all.  ^ 

s'  wv!  resident  in  tliat  parish?— Nearly  thirty  years, 

fanm?  ni®  Setieral  description  of  it,  is  it  in  tillage  farms  or  large  grazing 

laims  /-It  IS  chiefly  tillage,  but  tliey  arc  mixed.  =>  6 * 

by  the  iLtcen  population  of  the  district?— Yes ; the  population  is  about  8,500 

ments  ?— Oh^  opinion,  afford  ojjportunities  for  c.xtensive  and  reraunerativc  improvc- 

I'ather  .^fficulturc  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — It  is 

prietors  havr.  i ® T ut  draining.  The  Marquess  of  Waterford,  and  some  other  pro- 
12  liru  7 ^ t^u-ected  their  attention  to  draining, 

hme  and  conrpost  principally  used  ? — Chiefly  animal  manure,  and  a mixtm-c  of 

' Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district,  and  what  has 


4(h  April,  1844. 
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been  their  effect  ? — Unfortunately,  we  hare  no  fanning  society  immediately  in  the  district, 
but  there  are  persons  connected  with  those  societies. 

14.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  size  of  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture? — The 
farms  vary  from  five  acres  up  to  thirty  ; there  are  a few  that  extend  to  eighty  or  one  hua- 
dred,  but  the  district  is  divided  into  very  small  farms. 

15.  In  what  acres  are  wo  to  understand- your  evidence  is  given? — I wish  to  he  under- 
stood as  spcaldng  of  the  Cunningham  acre. 

16.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ?— They  vary  very 
much  indeed ; a very  common  size  of  famis  with  us  is  about  twelve  or  tlnrteen  acres.  In 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  bleaching  trade,  it  was  an  object  with  the  people  to 
have  small  patches  of  land;  and  as  long  as  the  linen  trade  prospered,  they  always  profited 
much  by  them,  and  the  divisions  have  not  yet  been  removed. 

17.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  mndale,  or  in  common? — None  that  I Imow  of;  and  I 
believe  there  are  none. 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valua- 
tion ?— It  is  just  fixed  by  the  landlord  as  he  pleases.  I do  not  think  there  is  much  delibe- 
ration about  it ; the  landlord  usually  says  how  ranch  the  tenant  shall  pay ; there  may  be 
remonstrances,  but  I do  not  sujppose  they  have  much  effect ; they  all  have  valuations. 

19.  What  class  of  persons  are  usually  employed  to  value?— As  far  as  I know,  verj' 
respectable  people. 

20.  Is  the  rent  put  on  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  rent  ? — A gross  sum  is  announced  to 
the  tenant.  I believe  they  sometimes  give  an  explanation  as  to  the  different  qualities  of 
the  land,  and  the  amount  attached  to  them. 

21.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  of  good  quahty?— To  answer  that  I must 
speak  of  different  properties ; there  are  some  upon  which  the  rent  is  much  higher  than 
others.  On  some  properties,  land  of  the  first  quality  averages,  I should  suppose,  about 
30s.  an  acre,  in  some  instances  above  that ; upon  other  properties,  land  of  a sunilai-  quality 
does  not  exceed  20s.  or  25s.  an  acre.  Then,  the  second  rate  land  is  probably  about  15s., 
and  the  same  proportion  holds  on  the  difterent  properties.  Inferior  lands,  such  as  cut  out 
bogs,  are  valued  by  some  very  low  indeed ; perhaps  2s.  upon  one  property,  and  upon 
another  as  high  as  6s.  or  7s.  There  is  a very  great  variety,  and  I must  say  in  that  respect 
a great  inequality. 

22.  You  speak  of  land  similarly  circumstanced  also  with  respect  to  tenure  ? — Yes. 

23.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  rent  from  the  tenants  ?— 
There  is  also  a groat  diversity  in  that  respect ; generally  speaking,  they  demand  it  six 
months  after  it  is  due ; but  practically,  of  late,  the  more  hmnane  agents  have  been  satisfied 
to  receive  it  much  later  ; in  some  cases  twelve  months,  and  in  others  eighteen  months, 

24.  Is  there  any  custom  of  paying  rent  by  bill  ?— No ; I think  it  is  unknown  with  us. 

25.  Are  there  any  local  loan  funds  ? — Yes. 

26.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  upon  them?— Of  late,  I am  sorry  to  say,  a gi'eat 
deal  too  much.  There  is  one  in  Garvagh,  managed  by  very  benevolent  persons,  and  they 
receive  the  loan  back  in  small  payments ; but  it  is  so  miscMevous  in  its  operations,  that  I 
have  been  appealed  to  in  cases  of  extreme  distress  to  secure  a small  sum  for  poor  people. 
Having  cqjisidered  the  circumstances,  I declined ; I freed  myself  from  that  sort  of  service, 
and  declined.  I would  not  do  it  again,  and  warned  them  against  it,  as  the  way  to  ruin. 
The  interest  I reckoned  to  amount  to  about  twelve  per  cent. ; according  to  the  calculation 
of  other  parties,  it  is  twenty  per  cent.  It  is  managed  in  a peculiar  way,  and  uitended  as  a 
benevolent  thing,  and  is  managed  by  good  benevolent  people ; but  I warned  the  tenantry 
against  the  danger  of  it ; the  loss  of  time  which  it  leads  to  is  very  great,  when  they  have 
to  go  to  pay  their  instalments. 

27.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  tenants  who  do  not  pay?— The 
bailiff  is  sent  round  with  threatening  notices  ; after  some  time,  the  cattle  are  occasionally 
seized  and  impounded ; but  on  some  of  the  properties  that  is  hardly  ever  done,  where  tie 
tenantry  is  respectable  and  the  tenant-right  is  recognised. 

28.  Where  it  is  done,  do  they  often  proceed  to  sell  ? — Sometimes  they  do ; that  has  not 

very  often  occui-red  in  our  parish ; it  is  more  generally  accomplished  in  this  way : if  pei'sons 
are  allowed  the  tenant-right  at  all,  they  have  recourse  to  a sale,  and  in  that  way  the  arrear 
of  rent  is  paid  to  the  landlord.  _ 

29.  Is  that  the  more  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent,  or  what  other  mode  is  there  ?— lie 
other  mode  is  by  leading  the  peoiffe  to  suppose  they  will  be  ousted,  and  inducing  them  to 
sell  the  entire  farm;  but  the  tenants  tax  all  their  friends,  and  exhaust  their  ingeumty,  m 
endeavouring  to  borrow  or  raise  the  money  ; they  never  submit  to  it  until  they  are  in  a 
state  of  extreme  distress. 

30.  Does  it  often  happen  that  the  growing  crops  are  distrained  for  rent? — It  sometimes 

happens,  but  not  very  often ; only  by  agents  of  extreme  violence  ; and  sometimes,  when 
they  have  selfish  objects  in  riew,  where  they  wish  to  oust  a person  and  introduce  a favoun  6- 
I have  known  cases  where  poor  tenants  were  ran  down  in  that  way ; when  they  wre 
auctioned  for  two  years’  rent,  they  were  ready  to  inarch  out ; the  property  was  all  taken 
from  them,  and  the  sale  was  effected  upon  such  disadvantageous  terms,  that  the  poor 
tenant  was  forced  to  fly.  _ . , 

31.  Do  you  consider  that  the  system  of  seizing  the  growing  crops  is  necessary,  m or 
to  secure  the  landloi’d’s  rent  ? — No,  I do  not.  "UTicnever  property  comes  to  that  sta  e,  i^ 
must  arise  from  some  mismanagement.  In  the  neighbourhood  where  I live,  the  people 
a-respectable  and  educated  people,  . 
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32.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  hold  over  against  tlie  tenant  ?— Yes ; I liave  known  April,  1844. 

some  demanded  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years ; upon  one  property,  I know  cases  of  that  kind  

at  this  very  time.  iSS. 

33.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ?— I believe  for  a Brown, D.D. 
particular  gale.  I have  heard  of  some  of  late  given  on  account,  where  the  parties  were 

not  able  to  pay  the  whole  gale ; but  it  is  only  of  late  that  such  a thing  has  been  known  in 
our  neighbourhood,  since  extreme  poverty  began  to  alfect  the  people,  and  I do  not  think  it 
has  occurred  in  many  cases. 

34.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  a middleman  ? 

In  general  under  the  proprietor.  There  are  a few  cases  of  middiemen,  but  veiy  few. 

35.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  of  each  class,  whether  holding  under 
a proprietor  or  a middlema,n  ? — I suppose  the  tenants  under  the  proprietor  are,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  best  condition.  A middleman  is  on  the  spot,  and  knows  how  to'  apply  the 
screw  with  most  power,  and  acts  more  severely ; he  has  a small  income,  and  has  more 
inducement  to  do  it. 

36.  Do  tenants  hold  at  will  or  mider  lease  ?— Where  they  have  it  in  their  power,  it  is 
by  lease ; but  I am  sorry  to  say  the  indisposition  of  the  tenants  for  leases  is  spreading 
eveiy  day,  I suppose  from  the  -operation  of  the  taiiff  having  reduced  the  prices  of  pro- 
duce, and  they  wished  to  see  the  operation  of  it  before  they  took  leases  ai  fixed  rents. 

But,  in  addition  to  tliat,  it  so  hap2)ens  that  certain  coi’poratc  bodies,  who  hold  a great  deal 
of  property  in  our  district,  have  a disinclinatioii  to  give  leases,  for  what  reason  I cannot 
tell;  but  they  are  doing  a great  injury  to  the  country,  and  are  repressing  the  industiy  and 
enterprize  of  the  people. 

37.  What  are  the  corporate  bodies  you  allude  to  ?— Particularly  I allude  to  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Ironmongers,  and  also  to  the  Company  of  Slercers ; they  both  have  property  in 
our  parish ; the  first  company  has  a large  property  in  it ; but  it  is  fair  for  me  to  state,  and 
I am  bound  in  candour  to  do  so,  that  the  Ironmongers’  Company  have  but  lately  obtained 
the  property ; I tbink  it  reverted  to  them  %vithin  these  tlmee  or  four  years.  The  Mercers’ 

Company  have  held  their  property  for  a much  longer  period;  and  it  is  also  right  to  add, 
that  in  .three  or  four  cases  the  Ironmongers’  Company  have  proposed  to  give  leases,  so  that 
they  have  not  shown  the  same  disinclination  to  it  as  the  Mercers. 

38.  Is  there  any  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  farms  upon  the  two  properties  ? ^No ; 

they  have  been  divided  very  much  in  the  same  kind  of  way. 

39.  Ai’c  the  farms  usually  small  upon  those  projDCrties  ? — Yes,  much  the  same  as  upon 
the  other  properties.  There  are  very  few  largo  farms.  I suppose  I hold  one  of  the  largest 
farms  on  the  Ironmongers  estate.  There  arc  other  j)roperties,  on  the  mountains,  where  the 
farms,  of  course,  are  much  larger.  I wish  to  convey  my  decided  impression  that  the  general 
mterests  of  the  country  are  very  mucli  injured  by  withholding  leases ; the  confidence  of  the 
people  is  destroyed ; but  I believe  there  are  misunderstandings  often  between  the  agents 
and  the  tenants,  where  the  Comp)auies  have  no  intention  of  doing  what  is  improper.  A 
gentleman  coming  from  London  does  not  understand  the  patois  of  our  northern  people, 

E ^ Scotch  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  understand  as  little  of  his  cockney 

V Tt  stated  that  the  tenants  on  this  estate  do  not  generally  hold  by  lease ; do 

A *^7  ^®t^ers  of  agreement  ?— They  did  hold  by  lease  till  it  reverted  to  the  Company ; 

and,  when  they  obtained  tbe  property,  they  required  the  tenants  to  attorn  to  them.  They 
then  gave  them  a ticket  that,  on  a certain  condition,  they  might  hold  their  properties ; but 
then  they  were  subject  to  be  turned  out  upon  three  months’  notice,  and  the  commissioners 
may  understand  the  ferment  that  that  created. 

r ^^,4  aware  of  the  conditions  contained  in  that  letter  of  agreement  ? — Yes ; here 

iproducmg  a paper']  is  one,  of  the  Iroimiongcrs’  estate ; and  I am  told  that  the  conditions 
are  very  ^ilar  to  those  upon  the  Drapers’  and  the  other  companies.  I saw  a lease  of  the 
Company,  and  I fomid  that  aU  the  extraordinary  objectionable  clauses  are  actually 
omDodied  m then-  leases,  except  the  ridiculous  one  about  the  goats. 

coiitoiued  in  the  leases  proposed  to  the  tenantry? — This  is  a 
copy  01  it  \_dehverxng  in  the  following  paper]  : — 


Manor  of  Lizard. — -Conditions 

letting  tbe  estates  belonging  to  tbe  Worsbipful  Company  of  Iron- 
of  Londonderry  • POJ-'isbes  of  Aghadowey,  Desertogbill,  Errigal,  and  Macosquin,  in  tbe  county 


POJ’SOD-  becoming  tenant  to  tbe  Company,  at  any  time  underlet  any 
nor  sh^lI  ^1  ’ subdivide  it,  to  be  occupied  by  any  others,  nor  make  any  assignment  thereof; 
mearino'.  building  whatever  upon  tbe  premises,  or  make  any  alterations  in  the 

then  nnlJ;,,  1 the  previous  consent,  in  writing,  from  tbe  Company  or  their  agent,  and 

That  he  n such  manner  as  may  be  approved  of  by  tbe  agent, 

underlet  ^”7  portion  of  tbe  buildings  into  a residence  for  any  cottier,  nor 

whose  inhm,,-  t consent  of  tbe  agent,  and  then  only  for  an  agricultural  labourer  or  a mechanic, 

premises  lietw/i  ®“P^^y  *hoh-  agent  shall  require  to  malce  any  exchange  of  bouses,  lands,  or 
tenants  thev  <ili  tenants,  for  the  improvement  of  the  estate  and  advantage  of  tbe 

euy  other  port'  ^ portions  to  tbe  Company  for  such  purpose,  and  receive  in  exchange 

exchano-e  ne  e Company  or  their  agent  may  consider  right,  taking  caro  to  make  sucli 

o qui  able  as  may  be,  tbe  quantity,  quality,  and  situation  being  duly  considered. 
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That  no  tenant  shall  break  up  any  o£  the  old  meadow  lands  without  the  like  consent,  and  that 
land  which  has  been  pastured  for  ten  years  consecutively  shall  be  deemed  old  pasture  or  meadow  land 

That  in  no  case  shall  more  than  two  ^vhite  straw  crops  be  taken  on  the  same  land  successivelv' 
but  that  a green  crop  shall  follow  such  two  white  crops,  flax  pulled  green  being  deemed  a green  crop 

That  the  directions  of  the  bog  caretaker  shall  be  attended  to  ; and  all  timber  and  blocks  shall  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  Company  or  their  tenants,  in  such  mode  as  the  agent  shall  think  fit. 

That  no  straw  shall  be  sold  and  removed  off  the  land,  nor  shall  any  growing  crops  be  sold  on 
the  foot,  potatoes  and  flax  crops  excepted. 

That  no  tenant  shall  use  net,  gafl^  or  any  other  unlawful  means,  for  the  taking  of  salmon,  or  the 
spawn  of  salmon ; and  it  is  recommended  that  the  tenants  use  tireir  best  endeavours  to  preserve  the 
game. 

That  in  case  the  Company  shall  be  desirous  at  any  time  to  have  possession  of  any  portion  of  their 
tenants’  premises,  for  the  purpose  of  planting,  making  new  roads,  or  any  other  improvements,  thev 
shall  give  up  such  portions  as  may  be  so  required  for  all  or  either  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  upon 
receiving  from  the  Company  or  their  agent  six  calendar  months’  notice,  at  least,  in  writing,  so  to  do 
and  upon  being  paid  the  value  of  tbe  crops  which  may  be  upon  the  portions  required,  such  compensa- 
tion as  shall  be  awarded  or  settled  by  two  referees  or  their  umpire,  to  be  appointed  in  the  usual  way, 

In  all  cases  where  several  parties  in  one  family,  or  othermse,  are  now  living  together,  or  upon 
any  premises  which  have  been  let  by  the  Company  to  only  part  of  such  family,  and  any  dispute  shall 
arise  between  them,  respecting  any  real  or  pretended  interest  in  tbe  lands  and  premises,  tbe  same  shall 
bo  left  to  the  consideration  aud  final  determination  of  the  agent  to  tbe  Company. 

That  no  tenant  shall  take  away  the  top  vegetable  earth  without  the  consent  of  the  agent ; nor 
shall  they  cut  down  any  timber  or  other  tree,  but  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  protect  and  preseiwe 
any  which  are  now  upon  the  premises,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  planted  thereon. 

That  if  the  repairs  of  houses  or  other  buildings  shall  not  be  completed  within  six  months  after 
notice,  the  agent  will  have  the  work  done,  and  charge  the  tenant  with  the  expenses. 

That  goats  shall  not  be  kept  witliout  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  agent. 

That  all  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the  tenants,  relative  to  houses  and  lands,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Company  or  their  agent. 

That  the  tenants  shall  be  answerable  for  all  nuisances  committed  by  their  cottiers. 

That  no  person  shall  apply  for  a spirit  license  witliout  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  agent. 

That  each  tenant  sliall  dash  the  outside,  at  least,  once  every  ten  years,  and  wash  the  inside  and 
outside  of  his  or  her  premises  with  lime  once  in  each  year. 

That  in  case  any  tenant  shall  neglect  to  observe  and  fulfil  any  of  the  before-mentioned  regulations 
and  stipulations,  the  Company  will  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  levy  a fine  of  any  sum  not  exceeding 
five  pounds. 

Edward  Oselaud, 

Agent  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company,  Agivey. 

It  is  right  to  state,  that  in  one  case  which  came  before  mo,  the  conditions  were  submit- 
ted to  ati  eminent  lawyer  in  Belfast;  and  upon  making  an  appheation  to  the  Company,  they 
agreed  to  change  some  of  the  conditions.  They  have  shown  a good  feeling,  and  are  disposed 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  ; but,  upon  tlie  first  view,  some  of  the  conditions  appear 
very  extraordinary. 

43.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  conditions  usually  contained  in  these  letters  of  agree- 
ment ? — I must  say,  that  I look  upon  them  as  veiy  ahsui-d  ; they  hear  the  aspect  of  the 
feudal  times,  without  confening  any  advantage  on  the  landlord  or  die  tenant — for  example, 
I believe  I was  the  second  person  who  attorned  on  our  estate.  'I  was  sent  for;  I replied 
by  letter,  that  I would  accept  whatever  conditions  the  Company  proposed ; that  would  not 
do.  I must  say,  I considered  that  those  conditions  were  right.  I said,  “ Tliis  is  a long  paper, 
and  I require  time ; hut,”  I said,  “ I will  accept  wdiat  you  propose.”  I was  told  that  I must 
give  an  opinion,  and  after  glancing  over  it,  I took  that  condition  which  requires  that  eveiy 
house  shall  be  whitewashed  inside  and  out  during  the  twelve  months.  I said,  “ Am  I to 
understand,  that  if  I paper  my  room,  or  have  it  painted,  I must  draw  a whitewashing  brash 
over  it  ?”  It  was  then  said  to  me,  “ You  must  take  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter  of  the  con- 
ditions.” I said,  “ If  you  write  a tiling  wliich  is  reasonable  in  itself,  I wish  to  yield  to  it ; 
but  I wish  to  show  the  absui’dity  of  your  requiring  me  to  whitewash  over  my  papered  or 
painted  room  ;”  and  I must  say,  with  regard  to  tenants  being  hound  to  follow  duections  of 
agents  coming  out  of  London,  and  having  the  habits  of  Londoners,  as  to  the  time  when  I 
must  dig  bog,  or  mix  up  bog-earth,  seems  too  ridiculous ; probably  in  practice  it  is  of  little 
impc.-tanco. 

44.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  are  they  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  the 
tenant,  or  jointly  ? — By  the  tenant,  generally.  There  are  some  trifling  advantages  given  to 
an  improving  tenant,  but  very  few,  indeed. 

45.  In  the  expression  “ permanent  improvements,”  you  include  buildings  of  all  sorts?— 
Yes ; and  likewise,  improvements  of  the  soil.  The  power  of  regulating  improvements  turns 
out  to  he  a very  annoying  thing  to  the  tenant,  as  it  is  often  managed.  I have  had  reason 
to  know,  from  a very  respectable  source,  that  a great  many  middle-sized  farmers  on  the 
Mercers’  estate,  who  wished  to  rebuild  their  office-houses,  after  they  had  advanced  a cer- 
tain length,  the  agent  discovered  it,  and  blamed  them  for  not  asking  instructions,  and  one 
man  was  called  to  the  office,  and  reprimanded  with  great  severity ; he  was  required  to 
desist,  and  ho  had  his  cattle  in  his  field  tOl  near  November ; and  then,  having  received  two 
or  thrOe  very  severe  lectures,  he  proceeded  to  huild  them  at  his  own  risk,  and  by-aud-by 
the  agent  forgot  it  or  overlooked  it,  but  the  man  was  put  to  very  serious  inconvenience. 

46.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  objection  was  to  building  offices  at  all,  or  building  thom 
in  a bad  manner  ? — The  agent  supposed  that  the  man  was  not  competent  to  form  a 

for  himself,  and  that  he  should  have  obtained  leave  to  make  tbe  change. 
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47.  Did.  he  solicit  any  assistance  from  the  Company  ? — No,  it  was  a case  of  necessity ; it 
w'as  a cow-house. 

48.  Is  it  usual  for  the  Company  to  assist  the  tenants  in  the  rebuilding  farm  buildmgs  ? 

I believe  not. 

49.  Are  the  farm  buildings  kept  up  at  the  cost  of  the  tenant  ?— Yes,  hitherto  they  have 
been.  There  are  some  cases  where  tlie  right  of  raising  timber  out  of  the  bog  was  allowed, 
which,  after  aU,  is  of  very  Mttle  value,  because  the  expense  of  raising  it  is  very  nearly  as 
great  as  the  value  of  the  timber.  I have  had  some  experience  in  that  matter  myself,  and 

1 would  as  soon  buy  timber  out  of  the  merchant’s  yard,  as  dig  it  out  of  the  bog. 

50.  With  respect  to  di-aining,  do  landlords  generally  give  any,  and  what  assistance,  in 
respect  to  it  ? — Many  of  them  encourage  draining ; some  of  them  advance  the  money  for 
the  cost  of  the  drains,  charging  the  tenant  with  the  interest  of  the  money,  and  otliers,  I 
believe,  bestow  it ; but,  on  some  of  the  proj)erties,  notliing  of  the  kind  has  been  done. 
The  Marquess  of  Waterford  first  commenced  it,  and  somctliing  lias  been  done  on  another 
property,  of  a similar  kind. 

51.  In  yom*  judgment,  has  the  effect  of  draining,  and  any  other  agricultural  improve- 
ment made  upon  the  sod,  been  to  increase  the  produce  ?— Yes,  no  doubt,  where  iudiciouslv 
made. 

52.  You  think  where  those  improvements  are  judiciously  made,  they  wfll  ensure  a fan- 
return?— Yes;  I have  no  doubt  they  wiU,  and  improve  .the  state  of  the  coimtry  very  much. 

53.  Do  they  also  provide  adclitional  means  of  employment  ? — Yes. 

54.  Do  you  think  that  those  improvements  might  he  beneficially  cai-ried  out  to  any  great 
extent?— Yes;  to  a great  extent. 

55.  With  respect  to  the  tenant-right,  is  that  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the 
purchase-money  paid  ?~It  has  hitherto  been  prevalent ; but  of  late,  I must  say,  with  deep 
regret,  that  many  efforts  had  been  made  to  deprive  the  tenant  of  that  light,  and  some 
parties  have  complained  that  its  effects  have  been  very  injurious,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished.  So  far  as  I understand  the  subject,  I am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  landlords 
are  doing  themselves  serious  injury  by  denying  the  tenant  his  right ; and  I -wish  to  define 
what  I mem  by  tenant-right : it  js  the  iiiterest  the  tenant  should  liave  in  the  capital  he  has 
expended  in  money  and  labour,  in  building  houses  and  maldng  permanent  improvements. 
In  England  and  Scotland  those  houses  are  built  by  the  landlord  and  at  his  expense,  and 
the  landlord,  very  fairly,  charges  the  interest  of  that  money ; but  it  does  appear  to  be  very 
unjust,  that  in  Ireland,  where  the  tenant  makes  these  improvements  at  his  own  expense, 
the  landlord,  should  mulct  him  for  his  om\  improvements ; that  is  the  case  where  the  tenant- 
right  is  denied. 

56.  When  you  use  the  phiuse  “ mulcted  for  Ms  own  improvements,”  to  what  do  you 
refer  ?— To  the  landlord  fixing  a Mgher  rent  m consequence  of  Ms  improvements. 

57.  Do  you  consider,  under  your  definition  of  tenant-right,  the  thing  can  faiily  be  con- 
fined to  compensation  for  improvements  ?— It  is  cairied  practically  much  farther,  and 
imderstood  by  the  people  to  extend  to  their  property ; tliey  think  they  have  a claim  upon 
it.  The  general  impression  in  our  country  is,  that  every  man  who  holds  land  or  houses  has 
a certain  interest  in  them,  the  value  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  Upon  that  principle  it  is  tliat  they  unfortunately  wish,  and  it  is  the  wish  of 
Jimnan  nature,  to  have  a claim  upon  the  soil,  and  that  is  what  causes  the  people  to  offer 
mat  wMch  is  far  more  than  what  the  land  is  worth ; and  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  a very 
instructive  and  amusing  thing  in  one  view,  if  not  so  painful,  to  see  in  aU  coimtries,  when 
poor  men  lise  to  a position  of  considerable  property,  how  tliey  tax  themselves  to  a large 
amount  to  buy  land ; and  having  never  calculated  the  expenses  of  management,  they  have 

agent  has  got  large  sums  for  rnnking  the  sale. 

58.  Bf^ides  the  value  yon  consider  the  tenant-right  possesses  upon  the  gromid  of  im- 

provemont  by  the  tenants,  does  not  it  bear  an  additional  value  as  the  pm-chase  of  the  good- 
h nfl  • 1 ^ ^ “ every  instance,  as  far  as  I have  known  it,  it  has  proved 

benrtcial  to  the  landlord  to  encourage  it,  because  the  tenants  cannot  sink  into  abject 
poverty  under  that  system,  wMch  they  do  otherwise ; inasmuch  as  the  remainder  of  the 
property  enables  them  to  emigrate ; and  with  us  the  connexion  is  so  close  between  tliis 

States,  that  they  tax  their  friends  to  assist  them,  and  emigrate, 
y,  toiimdering  the  want  of  capital  generally,  does  not  it  frequently  happen  that  the 
I es  wishing  to  buy  the  tenant-right  ai-e  obliged  to  borrow  money? — Yes ; and  often  to 
GO^n^’  discover  the  mistake  they  have  made,  when  it  is  too  late. 

rioiisV^T+v^i*^”'?^  fliat  the  circumstance  of  the  tenant-right  absorbing  capital  is  inju- 
orevpnt  generally  spealdng,  beneficial.  The  recognition  of  the  tenant-right 

fna?  +1.  X country  being  overstocked  mtli  a class  of  paupers,  and  causes  every  man  to 

leei  that  he  has  a stake  in  the  hedge. 

obhges  a man  without  capital  to  borrow  it,  and  if  it  absorbs  the  capital  of  small 
Promotp  th  contribute  to  increase  wealth? — I have  said  that  it  contributes  to 

lie  becnm  of  the  country,  because  it  allows  a man  the  means  of  emigrating  when 

iherfia«A  ™‘Ortunato,  or  when  a change  takes  place  in  his  chcumstances.  As  to  the 

02  T)  ^c^fth,  of  course  wealth  cannot  be  increased  by  it. 

tenant-ri^M'^'^  see  any  objection  to  a law  restricting  it  to  what  you  have  defined  as  the 
ageneniT^’-”^^!  ^ compensation  for  permanent  improvements? — If  there  was 

for  landlord^"^^^^^  generally  applied,  it  would  be  beneficial ; 

stances  • hut  v • cannot  take  very  unfaii-  advantage  of  a man  under  those  circum- 

’ It  is  moonshine  to  apply  English  customs  to  us  in  Ireland.  In  England  they 

4 M 
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See  Mr.  Oseland’s 
Evide7tce, 

/£r«. 


See  Mr.  A.  Orr’s 
Evidence, 


Have  expended  no  capital,  and  it  would  be  doing  us  great  injustice  to  apply  English  prin. 
ciples  here.  _ _ . 

63.  Suppose  a regulation  or  provision  nrade,  by  which  a tenant,  upon  bemg  dispossessed 

or  his  rent  raised,  was  entitled  to  a reasonable  remuneration  for  improvements,  of  which 
the  landlord  wordd  have  the  advantage,  do  you  think  the  tenant-right  would  be  shnph. 
fled  ? — The  tenant-right  would  be  regulated,  and  it  would  prevent  the  eccentric  movements 
which  take  place  now,  and  be  beneficial  to  the  two  paidies.  But  what  has  proved  very 
injurious  to  the  country  is,  that  persons  coining  from  England  apply  English  customs  to 
us,  and  I have  had  great  cause  to  complain  of  tliat  myself.  When  I bought  my  present 
farm  I was  aware  of  the  usage  of  Enghshmen,  and  I submitted,  being  aware  that  Enghsh- 
men  did  not  imderstand  the  tenant-right ; and  finding  it  necessary  to  build  a house,  I 
transmitted  a memorial  to  the  Company  of  Ironmongers,  many  of  whose  members  I.  knew 
personally.  I stated  the  diiference  between  our  mode  of  proceeding  and  then’s,  and  stated 
that  I could  not  make  my  improvements  without  some  guarantee  or  seemity.  The  memo- 
rial was  submitted  to  the  Company ; it  was  a rough  tract  of  land,  and  I wished  to  improve 
it,  but  I did  not  wish  to  do  it  without  some  security,  and  the  consequence  was,,  that  I 
received  from  the  clerk  of  the  Company  this  communication,  dated  Ironmongers’  Hall,  2nd 
February,  1828: — r 

“ Mt  Dear  Sib, — Your  memorial  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company,  for  a guarantee  from  themnot to. 
take  advantage  of  any  improvements  in  new  erection  or  otherwise  on  their  estate,  has  been  again  hrougit 
before  them ; and  with  aU  their  desire,  individually,  to  gratify  your  wishes,  they  cannot  espressly 
compromise  the  rights  of  the  other  eleven  companies  with  which  they  are  associated,  by  coitibg  to  a 
vote  on  the  subject,  in  the  manner  you  particularly  request.  Such,  however,  has  been  their  persoDal 
feeling,  expressed  by  them  whenever  the  matter  has  been  brought  before  them,  that  I should  entertain 
no  doubt  at  all  in  regard  to  any  improvement  you  might  see  fit  to  malce,  that  you  would  he  confirmed 
in  your  future  proceedings  therein,  at  the  falling  in  of  their  present  lease,  and  that  you  would  run  no 
risk  of  their  taking  any  advantage  of  any  improvements,  although  my  present  letter,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered official.  Hoping  that  the  above  avowal  on  my  part,  as  to  my  confident  impression  on,  tie 
matter,  will  prove  satisfactory  to  you,  with  much  esteem, 

“ I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  most  sincerely,  T.  PelIjATT.’.’ 

64.  How  soon,  after  the  writing  of  that  letter  did  the  lease  fall  into  the  Company’s  pos- 
session ? — 'It  was  in  about  twelve  years. 

65.  What  did,  in  point  of  fact,  happen  in  reference  to  your  improvements  ?— Supposing 
I had  not  had  that  letter,  which  in  point  of  fact  was  not  a guarantee,  hut  which  I considered 
so,  I should  not  have  proceeded  to  improve  rough  hog  land  ; hut  having  had  that  letter  ^ 
continued,  year  after  year,  to  break  up  rough  land,  till  the  year  I am  speaking  of ; and  what  I 
wish  to  impress  on  the  commissioners  is,  that  there  was  no  notice  of  that  taken,  and  the 
valuator  was  not  instructed  to  make  any  deduction  from  the  valuation  m consequence. 

66.  Did  the  valuator,  when  your  lease  ex]>ii’ed,  value  your  rough  laud  at  its  full  letting 
value  ? — Yes,  as  improved  by  mo.  He  told  me  his  instr'uctions  were  to  take  the  lands  as 
they  were.  I have  submitted  my  views  to  the  Compatry,  but  I cannot  convince  them ; but 
I am  not  charged  for  my  house. 

67.  What  is  the  general  amount  of  the  tenant-right  per  acre,  as  compared  with  the 
annual  rent  ?— -It  varies  greatly. 

68.  Can  you  state  the  maximum  which  you  are'  aware  of  being  given  ; does  it  amount  to 

£l8  or  £20  an  acre  ? — With  us  it  has  not  exceeded  £15  an  acre  ; and  on  the  Mercers 
estate  they  have  come  to  an  understanding  that  it  is  to  amount  to  seven  years’  rent,  together 
with  some  valuation  on  the  houses.  But  for  the  mere  land,  as  I understand,  it  amounts  to 
seven  years’  rent.  . 

69.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  improvements  you  have  alluded  to,  as  havmg.beeu 

made  upon  the  land,  were  made  subsequently  to  the  letter  yon  have  read? — Yes, 
consequence  of  having  that  letter.  There  are  fuUy  twenty  acres  of  groimd  I would  no 
have  improved  which  adjoined  the  bog.  I proceeded,  year  after. year,  to  improve  upon  tao 
faith  of  that  letter,  but  there  was  no  consideration  of  it.  • i . il 

70.  Can  yon  state  how  far  the  agricultural  improvements  you  have  alluded  to,  reunbui'se 

you  for  the  costs  of  the  improvement  ? — I never  kept  a special  account,  but  they  ner 
reimhm’sed  me.  ..  , 

71.  On  what  tenure  was  the  lease  'held  under  the  Ivomnongers’  Company  at  the  tune  y 

received  that  letter  ? — It  was  held  on  the  life  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Meath,  a person  nea  y 
seventy  years  of  age,  the  sixty-one  years  having  expired.  , ^ 

72.  Do  you  consider  that  the  conduct  you  have  detailed  as  to  the  Ironmongers 

operates  as  a check  to  improvements  on  the  part  of  the  tenant ,? — Yes,  deadedly 
is  a respectable  architect  in  my  neighhom’hood,  who  apphed  to  the  clerk  of  the 
saying,  that  if  a guarantee  was  given  to  him  not  to  have  an  addition^  i,e 

he  would  build  a valuable  house  upon  the  estate.  .Nothing  of  the  kind  was  done, 

was  wiser  than  I was — he  kept  his  money ; and  an  injury  was  done  to  the  country,  ■ 
would  have  been  benefited  by  the  expenditure.  . , •*  'o-ii+fjeu 

73.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  farm  he  holds'? — It  was  something  about 
or  twenty  acres.  Before  passing  from  the  point  of  the  tenant-right,  I wish  to 
commissioners  a statement  of  a case  to  show  how  severely  the  tenants  are  soinetimes 
Lieutenant  Brown,  who  happens  to  be  a brother  of  mine,  bought  a farm  upon  the  o 
of  Boveedy.  The  property  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Carey,  and,  according  to  the  c . 
the  country,  it  was  let  to  the  under-tenant.  By-and-hy,  when  one  of-  the  -live®  P 
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lieutenant  Brown  took  one-third  of  the  property  into  liis  own  hand.  He  did  not  live  upon 
if  he  farmed  it,  and  held  one-third  of  the  houses.  He  was  advised  by  me  to  sell  it,  and 
proposed  several  times  to  sell  it,  hut  found  it  difficult  to  accomphsh  it.  Upon  the  2nd  of 
Januaiy,  1836,  he  and  a respectable  man,  called  Samuel  Gray,  a man  of  some  standing  and 
chai-acter  in  the  district,  came  to  my  place,  stating  that  they  were  in  treaty  about  this  farm, 
that  there  was  only  £10  of  difference  between  them.  Samuel  Gray  had  as  much  confidence 
hi  me  as  my  brother  had,  and  said  ho  would  leave  it  to  me.  The  ordinary  custom  would 
have  been  that  I should  have  divided  the  sum.  Mr.  Wilson,  a clergyman,  was  jnesent,  and  I 
asked-themin  his  jnesence,  “Are  you  both  agreed  to  leave  it  to  me?”  They  said  they  were. 

I ivi-ote  out  the  memorandum  I have  in  my  hand,  and  decided  against  my  brother,  and 
gave  the  farm  to  Samuel  Gray  for  £l40.  The  parties  went  over  from  my  house  to  Keeley, ' 
to  Hr.  Orr,  of  Milbm-n,  near  this  town.  He  consented  to  receive  Gray  as  tenant,  and  Gray 
paid  in  my  presence  a proi)ortion  of  this  purchase-money  to  my  brother.  Gray  was  received 
as  tenant ; but  it  so  happened  that  just  within  seven  or  eight  weeks  the  life  in  the  lease 
(h-opped,  and  upon  those  circumstances  the  proprietor  of  the  land  decided  against  giving 
it  to  my  brother ; and  he  allowed  the  cottiers  who  lived  upon  two-thirds  to  take  possession 
of  the  other  thii-d.  My  brother  was  ousted,  and  never  received  one  penny  of  that  money. 
There  is  the  document  \j>roducing  a paper]  which  the  two  men  subscribed,  and  it  is  a hai'd 
case  that  a man  who  had  acquired  that  property,  and  had  a large  family  to  educate,  should 
have  been  deprived  of  that  sum. 

H.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  fanns  to  any  extent  canned  on  in  the  district  ? — . 
Not  to  any  considerable  extent ; it  has  taken  place  occasionally ; there  is  a great  desire  to 
consolidate,  hut  it  has  not  been  carried  far  yet. 

75.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  permitted  and  canied  on  now  ? — It  did 
prevail  to  a considerable  extent,  but  it  has  been  checked  of  late. 

76.  Is  it  usual,  on  the  expiration  of  leases  of  middlemen,  for  the  landlord  to  give  a pre- 
ference to  the  occupymg  tenants  ? — There  has  been  a great  diversity  of  practice  in  that 
respect,  but  it  lias  become  more  common  of  late ; in  proportion  as  the  tenant-right  has 
been  denied,  of  course,  that  has  prevadod. 

77.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  conceive  that  the 
lai-ge  fanners  are  getting  richer  than  they  were  ? — No;  I know  that  their  condition  is 
miserable  in  the  extreme,  generally. 

78.  What  is  yoin-  opinion  with  respect  to  the  smaller  description  of  tenantry  ? — They 
are  still  worse. 

79.  Witli  respect  to  the  labom*ers  ?-  -Tliey  are  stdl  worse ; and  I have  an  opportunity 
of  bioiving  that,  for  I formerly  was  accustomed  to  see  the  better  class  of  farmers  when 
they  could  maintain  a respectable  appearance  at  their  houses,  and  have  plenty  of  beef 
and  bacon ; those  things  they  do  not  possess  to  the  same  extent  at  present ; and  the 
small  farmera  live  in  a state  of  misery  it  is  painful  to  contemplate.  What  the  causes  are 
I caimot  explain.  I have  been  visiting  my  people  of  late,  and  really  in  some  districts  it  is 
painful  ill  the  exkeme  to  contemplate  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  labom-ing  people, 
and  of  the  email  class  of  farmers  above' them.  It  is  right,  however,  to  explain,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decrease  of  the  bleaching  and  linen  trade  in  the  district,  I presmne  that 
the  district  is  in  worse  .circumstances  than  sometimes  occurs ; hut  the  state  of  society  is 
lighting  itself,  for  emigration  is  going  on  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  I may  add  that  the 
most  enterprising,  uidustrious,  and  virtuous  part  of  the  people  are  quitting  the  country,  and 
leaving  us  the  di-egs.  The  operation  of  various  causes  has  brought  the  piopulation  into  a 
state  of  great  misery,  and  many  of  them  are  in  such  a state  that  they  have  no  decent 
clotliiiig  in  which  to  attend  public  worship ; and  should  the  same  causes  operate  in  the  same 
way  during  ten  or  twelve  years,  there  rise  up,  in  my  opinion,  a miserable  class  of 
people  prepai-ed  for  any  impropriety.  They  have  hitherto  been  restrained  by  the  influence 
of  habits,  and  moral  and  religious  feehng,  hut  I contempilate  the  coming  state  of  society 
with  great  alarm. 

80.  Do  you  connect  with  the  tenure  or  the  occupation  of  land  that  deterioration  in  the 
coEhtioii  of  the  people,  or  do  you  consider  it  arises  from  other  causes  ? — I attribute  it,  first, 
to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  produce,  produced  by  the  change  of  the  tariff’;  secondly,  I attri- 
bute it  to  the  dechne  of  the  linen  trade  in  our  district;  it  was  at  one  time  very  prosperous, 
and  there  was  employment  for  every  man,  then  the  females  obtained  some  employment  in 
spinning,  and  so  on,  a great  part  of  that  has  left  us ; and  tliirdly,  I attribute  it  to  the  in- 
crease of  rent ; I tliink  the  rents  are  too  high  for  the  tenants  to  pay.  My  own  view  as  to 

e rent  is  tliis,  that  an  industiious,  enterjirising,  vhtuous  man,  and  his  family,  should,  at 
east,  besides  paying  rent,  have  moderate  food  and  clothing,  and  decent  bedding,  and  I 
now  many,  many  respectable  families,  in  point  of  character  and  morals,  displaying  all  those 
TW  • 3.VC  not  able  to  obtam  these  conveniences  and  accommodations,  and  pay  rent. 

t i^he  situation  of  the  fanners  at  tliis  time,  and  the  mass  of  the  labouring  people. 

, ' Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the  proportion  wliich  rent  does  now  or  ought  to  bear 
h!lr  1 of  the  land? — I have  turned  my  attention  to  it  a little,  and  I have 

onp  f iutelligent  men,  and  many  of  them  have  told  me,  that  in  England  and  Scotland 
unii  + + gross  produce  goes  to  the  landlord.  Now  I tliink  it  would  be  unfaii-  and 

the  k ^ farming  population,  for  this  reason,  that  in  England  and  Scotland 

but  ■ +v  flio  landed  proprietor,  houses  are  built  by  the  landed  proprietor; 

Ro^^I  1 tilings  are  left  entirely  to  the  tenant,  and  we  have  a far  inferior  class, 

favniii-  formed  what  some  people  tell  me  is  an  exti-avagant  view,  and  that  I am  too 
ourabio  to  the  farmers : I should  tbinlr  that  something  ffom  a twelfth  to  a twentieth 
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part  of  the  gross  produce  is  aU  that  the  farmer  could  give  to  the  landlord,  in  order  to  have 
for  himself  decent  food  and  clothing,  and  I have  come  to  that  conclusion  for  these  reasong  • 
in  Egypt,  u’c  learn  from  the  hible,  that  when  Pharoah  obtained^their  lands  from  the  Egm 
tians,  he  gave  them  seed  to  cast  into  the  slime  or  mud  of  the  Nile,  and  all  he  sought  Trag 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  produce,  and  we  all  know  that  the  cliinate  of  Egypt  is  so  equable  and 
steady,  that  they  arc  not  subject  to  the  mconveniences  and  vicissitudes  we  suffer  fi'oiii.  He 
gave  the  seed,  and  the  people  liad  only  to  cast  it  into  the  earth ; and  the  system  of  govern- 
ment under  which  this  was  done,  was  the  most  severely  despotic  that  ever  existed  in  the 
world,  and  yet,  under  those  circumstances,  one-fifth  only  was  taken  from  the  people ; and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  a much  smaller  proportion  from  the  people 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  clhnate  is  so  bad,  and  where  they  are  subject  to  so  many 
inconveniences.  I do  not  wish  to  give  a very  decided  opinion  upon  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
portion.  I have  not  turned  my  attention  sufficiently  to  that  statistical  part  of  the  subject ; in 
the  meantime,  we  are  in  a far  less  advanced  state  in  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  thaa  they 
are  in  England  and  Scotland. 

82.  In  what  manner  are  cliildren  provided  for  at  the  death  of  then-  parents  ?— Generally 
speaking,  they  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  Providence ; there  is  really  very  little  provision 
made  for  them  upon  the  deatli  of  their  parents.  There  are  many  respectable  fanners,  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  people,  who  have  ample  provision,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  lower 
orders  have  no  provision  to  make.  We  have  had  a class  of  superior  men,  the  lappers  and 
foremen  in  tlie  manufactories,  and  they  were  able  to  make  provision  for  their  children,  and 
we  have  several  farmers  who  are  comparatively  comfortable. 

83.  When  you  speak  of  the  high  rent,  do  I understand  that  the  rent  put  upon  the  land 
when  the  produce  sold  higher,  has  been  allowed  to  remain,  or  that  the  rent  has  been 
increased? — It  has  been  allowed  to  remain ; there  have  been  slight  reductions,  hut  they  have 
not  been  permanent.  I wish  it  to  be  understood  in  regard  to  the  Companies,  of  whom  I have 
not  given  altogether  a favourable  view,  that  I tliink  their  rents  are  not  altogether  the  most 
extravagant. 

84.  Under  what  class  do  the  labom-ers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they 
built  and  repaired  ? — They  generally  hold  them  under  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers  build 
and  repair  them. 

85.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  them  ? — It  varies  from  30s.  up  to  £3 ; but  when  they 
pay  so  high  as  £3,  they  have  attached  to  them  a considerable  patch  of  ground. 

86.  What  quantity  of  ground? — In  some  cases  amounting  to  half  an  acre. 

87.  For  what  pmpose  ? — To  use  as  a vegetable  garden. 

88.  In  case  they  requu-e  any  land  beyond  their  garden,  how  do  they  procm'C  it?— The 
farmer  generally  gives  thorn  ample  ground  on  which  to  plant  potatoes,  and  encourages  them 
to  bring  in  the  bog  and  earth,  and  sometimes  draws  it  out  to  his  field.  Sometimes  the 
grazing  farmers  discourage  them ; but  no  man  who  understands  liis  own  interest  will  do  so, 
because,  uidess  people  have  food  they  are  very  dangerous  neighbours. 

89.  What  do  they  pay  for  that  ground? — With  us,  nothing. 

90.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ? — None,  I believe ; but  we 
have  had  a considerable  share  of  agrarian  commotions.  At  tlic  time  the  property  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ironmongers’  Company,  tliere  was  a considerable  share  of  commotion.  The 
people  were  brought  down  to  the  school-houses  with  a view  to  attorn.  At  the  first  school- 
house  there  were  some  queer  remarks  made  about  attorning ; some  parties  lost  temper,  and 
the  people  ran  out  from  the  school-house  and  made  no  an-angement.  The  next  school- 
house  at  winch  they  were  to  meet  was  one  on  my  farm,  and  I was  sui-prised  one  Monday 
morning  to  see  about  500  people  assembling  there,  where  they  were  to  meet  the  agent. 
They  sent  in  for  me  ; I did  not  wish  to  ho  connected  with  a multitude  of  people  of  that 
kind,  and  I advised  the  people  who  called  upon  mo  to  disperse  them ; they  did  not  disperse 
them,  and  there  was  another  meeting  held  in  a field.  The  police  came  to  look  over  them, 
but  they  were  quite  quiet,  and  the  police  retired,  and  tliey  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
send  a deputation  to  the  Company  with  a statement  of  tlieir  grievances ; there  was  a ^’eat 
deal  of  commotion,  but  no  outrage  : it  would  take  a great  deal  to  impel  them  to  commit  an 
outrage  ; they  generally  fly  from  the  countiy  when  they  feel  much  oppressed. 

91.  Were  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained  liigh  rents,  or  the  objectionable  con- 
ditions contained  in  the  letters  of  agreement  ? — Of  course,  the  conditions  in  the  letters  ot 
agreement ; they  did  not  know  the  rent.  But  the  commotion  arose  principally  from  the 
tenant-right  being  denied. 

92.  Can  you  state  whether  the  rents  paid  by  the  occupying  tenants  to  the  Company,  are 
higher  or  lower  than  the  rents  paid  previously  to  the  iniddleman  ? — In  some  casM  hig  > 
in  others  they  have  been  reduced.  One  part  of  the  'tenants  bold  under  the  late  B^hop  o 
Meath ; they  had  their  lands  at  a very  cheap  rate,  hut  they  have  been  advanced  and 
doubled.  Another  portion  was  held  by  the  life  of  Mr.  Dupre  ; they  had  been  previo  y 
raised  by  the  middleman  to  a considerable  extent ; they  have  been  reduced  by  the 

93.  Should  you  say,  taking  all  the  routs  together,  that  they  arc  higher  or  lower  than  y 
were  ? — I have  understood  that  they  were  somewhat  lower. 

94.  Is  that  estate  of  the  Ironmongers’  Company  a large  one? — Yes,  I should  supp 
was  worth  about  £6,000  a year. 

95.  Is  the  occupying  tenantry  numerous? — Yes,  a very  dense  population.  , 

96.  What  was  the  state  of  the  tenantry  when  the  lease  exphed? — The  popula 
held  on  cheap  terms  were  in  tolerably  comfortable  circumstances ; others  have 
screw  applied  very  tightly  to  them,  and  many  of  them  were  in  gTcat  misery. 
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9T.  You  have  stated  that  one  of  their  complaints  was,  that  they  had  not  their  tcnant- 
jight;  was  it  laid  down  by  theCompany  that  the  tenant  was  not  to  dispose  of  his  farm?— 
In  point  of  fact,  there  was  nothing  ruled  hy  the  Company.  There  is  always  great  misconcep- 
tion when  one  party  speaks  the  language  of  a cockney,  and  the  other  a broad  »a^o^5.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a great  deal  arose  from  misconception ; there  was  that  kind  of 
refractory  and  extraordinary  movement— a very  unusual  tiling  with  us,  but  it  led  to  no 
outrages. 

98.  Is  there  any  difference  m the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  as,  for 
instance,  the  estates  of  large  or  small  proprietors,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors,  or 
estates  held  mider  the  crown,  or  corporate  or  associated  bodies  ?— There  is  a great  variety 
of  management. 

99.  What  class  of  estates  do  you  consider  the  best  managed?— It  is  a difficult  point  to 
answer ; hut  I should  think  the  management  under  the  large  proprietors  has  been  the  best  • 
there  has  been  more  Idndliness  of  feeling,  and  there  is  a better  understanding. 

100.  What  are  the  fees  on  enforcing  rent,  such  as  by  driving,  and  are  there  any  fees  paid 
on  granting  leases  ?— We  have  had  no  experience  upon  that  part  of  the  estate,  as  to  granring 
leases — we  have  got  none,  and  there  has  been  very  little  driving  as  yet.  On  other  estates, 
there  is  a common  practice  of  allowing  the  interference  of  a legal  gentleman,  and  some 
proceedings,  at  the  cost  of  the  tenantry,  by  wliich  a good  deal  of  money  is  raised ; some- 
times they  are  ousted  from  their  houses,  and  then  let  in,  after  being  subjected  to  great 
annoyance  and  vast  expense : that  does  a world  of  mischief. 

101.  What  is  the  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  that  neighbourhood  ?— Generally  in 
November ; in  many  cases  in  May  also. 

102.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  of  any  measures  of  improvement  respecting  the 
law  or  practice  as  to  the  occupation  of  laud  ? — I have  given  an  opinion  about  the  tenant- 
right,  and  about  the  rent.  I am  of  opinion,  with  rogai-d  to  coqjorate  bodies,  that  it  would 
he  highly  desirable  that  the  other  proprietors  should  give  long  leases,  and  encourage 
respectable  people  to  _ remam  in  the  country ; for  it  is  a painful  thing  for  me  to  see  that 
the  best  people  are  going  away  to  other  countries,  and  I do  feel  a deep  share  of  regret  and 
sorrow,  when  I part  with  the  best  of  my  people,  every  year  going  to  the  United  States,  and 
to  Australia,  and  Canada.  Generally,  the  most  enterprising  and  industrious  are  going  there. 

I think  if  you  look  at  the  charter  of  the  Company,  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  one  intention 
that  they  should  grant  leases  and  secure  tlie  settlement  of  respectable  people ; and  strange 
to  tell,  the  Companies  are  less  inclined  to  do  so  than  any  other  proprietor  that  I know  of: 
of  course,  they  can  explain  it. 


103.  Do  you  consider,  that  if  encouragement  was  given  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  make  improvements  upon  the  land,  a good  deal  of  the  evil  to  wliich  you  have 
adverted  would  he  checked  ?— Yes,  a considerable  share  of  it. 

104.  Do  you  think  that  the  country  affords  an  opportunity  for  gi’eat  improvements  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  of  increased  comfortable  maintenance  for  a largo 
mmber  of  people  of  the  agricultural  classes  ?— Yes ; there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  it.  The 
sou  is  naturally  productive;  and  I will  venture  to  submit,  with  great  deference,  that  it  would 
be  desu'able.  As  there  is  an  impression  abroad,  that  because  the  people  of  the  county  of 
Derry  are  a quiet  people,  that  they  are  contented,  I wish  the  fact  to  bo  known  and  the 
rasconception  removed ; and  I would  submit,  that  the  commissioners  should  examine  into 
tile  state  of  a few  townlands  of  one  of  the  best  Companies,  taking  them  from  the  beginning 
to  me  end  of  the  alphabet,  and  ascertain,  first,  wliat  number  of  families  possess  comfortable 
lood,  clottog,  and  bedding, — secondly,  how  many  ever  enjoy  animal  food, — thirdly,  how 
many  are  deban-ed  from  waiting  on  religious  ordinances  by  want  of  clotliing, — fom-thly,  how 
many  occupy  houses  fit  for  the  reception  of  human  creatures.  Take  those  townlands,  and 
ascertain  the  facts ; let  them  be  iireseiited  to  the  British  public,  and  it  will  he  seen  whether 
or  not  some  groat  remedy  should  not  he  applied.  I treat  this  quite  as  a moral  and  religious 
ee  ng,  and  not  as  a question  of  business  at  all.  I admit  we  have  some  excellent  men,  and 

landlords — I admit  that ; but  it  is  not  to  landlords  and  agents  we  owe  it, 
n uioral  and  religious  iiiflueuec. 

in  rf'  + suggestions  of  any  measures  of  unprovement  in  tho  law  and  practice 
i ^ county  cess  and  other  bm-dens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and 
tenants . — First,  as  when  taxes  are  levied  off  the  public,  the  benefit  derived 
present  universally  and  as  equally  as  possible  diffused,  it  is  evident  that  the 

Ldv  ti!”-  V ■'^P  and  supporting  dispensaries  renders  them  a nuisance  ; maiii- 

whfiiv  benefits  should  either  be  extended  to  aU  who  pay  for  thorn,  or  they  should  be 
fiuiitv  officers  should  be  chosen  hy  the  tax-payers ; and  no  oppor- 

granted,  as  heretofore,  to  rich  men,  to  create  places  for  favourites,  and  to 
Prespnt  ueighbours.  Secondly,  the  whole  grand  jui-y  system  should  be  revised ; at 

the  PTnAne!  an  Augean  stable,  where  agents  and  landlords  are  said  to  oblige  each  other  at 
win  +1  A farmers.  Tliirdly,  the  grand  jury  should  be  elected  hy  the  people, 

nuisaLp  o,!*i  J'ourthly,  the  office  of  county  treasurer  should  he  abolished,  as  a 

collection  pf+'K  grievance.  Fifthly,  all  the  little  offices  and  appointments  for  the 

•levolvitny  on  • + cess  and  poor  rates  should  be  abolished ; and  this  duty,  instead  of 

who  are  no’  'vlio  impose  a heavy  tax,  should  he  performed  by  the  police, 

Sf^tiefieci  flint  +°'’'  httic  or  iiotliing,  in  tho  north.  Were  these  reforms  effected,  I am 
the  pavmpnf  ■^ould.  diminish,  jobbing  would  ccaso,  and  the  peo]fic  would  not  grudge 
the  conriitloii^  f burdens  imposed  by  themselves.  With  respect  to  tho  mode  of  improving 
01  the  larmers,  I would  say — First,  that  lecturcslups,  with  a moderate  salary 
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of  about  £150  per  aimum,  sbould  be  established  in  Trinity  College,  thoBclfast  Institution,  the 
Cork  Institution,  and  in  the  metropolis  of  each  county  in  Ireland,  where  the  science  of  agri. 
culture  would  be  taught  as  in  Edmburgh,  so_  that  an  improved  class  of  agriculturists  might 
be  trained  to  bring  up  the  treasures  that  yet  lie  clonnant  in  oui’  prolific  sod.  Secondly,  cheap 
treatises  on  farming,  and  cheap  newspapers  on  that  subject,  should  be  circidatcd  for  a time, 
gratuitously,  by  government  or  l)y  landed  ])roprietors,  and  every  encomugcment  should  he 
given  to  fai'mers  to  communicate  jjractical  intelligence  through  those  channels,  In  this 
way  then  minds  would  receive  a new  impulse  in  a new  direction ; the  agitations  which  dis- 
tract our  country  would  cease,  and  the  cidtivator  of  the  sod  would  become  more  exalted, 
both  in  intellect  and  respectability.  Some  of  these  publications,  both  in  the  south  and 
west,  would,  of  course,  be  printed  in  the  Irish  language.  _ _ • 

106.  From  whence  are  the  funds  derived  wHch  support  the  education  in  Edinburgh  you 
allude  to  ’—Partly  from  the  fees  of  students.  The  endowment  of  the  government  is'veiy 
smah,  only  £l  00  a year ; but  the  professors  arc  supported  iu  the  first  style  of  respectability. 

[_The  xvitness  withdrew,'] 


Andrew  Orr,  estp,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ?— At  Jlilbm-n,  near-  Coleraine,  in  the  county  of  Deiry. 

2.  You  formerly  lived  at  Keeley,  in  Aghadowoy  ?— Yes. 

3.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— I am  now  a landowner  and  a farmer  ; I was  formeily  a 

linen  bleacher.  • j «,  mi 

4.  What  is  the  district  -with  which  you  consider  yoursell  well  acquamted  The  parish 
of  Aghadowey,  where  I was  horn,  and  where  I resided  for  fifty-four  years. 

5.  When  did  you  leave  that  neighbourhood?— The  latter  end  of  1840.  My  lease  was  out 
in  November,  1840,  and  then  I came  to  reside  at  Milburn. 

6.  Under  whom  did  you  hold  the  lauds  yon  held  in  Aghadowey  ? — I held  a bleach- 
green  and  farm  under  the  Rev.  John  Blau-  Sterling,  who  now  lives  in  Dublin ; his  parish 
is  in  the  coimty  of  Monaghan. 

7.  Do  you  possess  at  this  time  a good  knowledge  of  the  existing  state  of  the  district  ?— 
Yes,  I think  I do. 

8.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district  ?— Tlie  population  is  about  9,000,  and 

it  contains  about  1 8,000  acres,  statute  measure,  according  to  the  govormnent  survey,  auA  it 
affords  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative^  improvements.  . ' „ 

9 Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  iu  the  district,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — It  is 
not  improving  in  general.  The  hlarquess  of  Waterford  and  Mr.  Alexander  ai-e  the  only 
two  landlords  who  give  encouragement  to  chaining.  Their  lands  arc  moderately  set,  pai-ti- 
cularly  Lord  Waterford’s.  The  farmers  generally  take  a crop  of  oats  after  potatoes ; the 
next  year  flax ; and  then  lay  down  for  grass.  The  principal  manures  used  arc  dung,  lime, 
and  bog.  There  is  a farming  society  in  Coleraine,  which  seems  to  have  a good  effect  in  tins 

10.  ivhat  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  and  the  mode  of  cultm-c  ’—The  size  of  faras 
is  generaUy  small  in  this  parish,  the  linen  trade  haring  becii  carried  on  extensively  for 
above  a centmy,  no  less  than  ten  bleach-greens  being  extensively  occupiccl  up  to  1830. 
Those  persons  who  were  not  employed  about  the  bleach-greens  were  actively  engaged 
in  spinning  and  weaving;  consequently,  as  this  bi'auch  of  trade  decreased,  the  people  becMC 
poor,  and  their  farms  were  so  .small  as  not  to  afford  them  sufficient  employment.  1 thmk 
the  farms  in  general  may  average  twelve  acres,  statute  mcasm-e.  Oats  are  the  pnncipal 
crops  sown.  Mr.  James  IlemphiU  feeds  extensively  in  the  house ; there  is  no  other  ot  any 
consequence.  The  rcaiing  of  cattle,  feeding  sheep  or  dau-y  stock,  is  not  worth  taknignotice 
of  in  this  parish.  Some  farms  are  held  in  nmdale,  but  generally  in  the  common  way. 

1 1 . What  is  the  condition  of  the  holders  of  the  farms  which  are  in  rundale ; is  it  better 

or  worse  than  that  of  other  tenants?— I should  think,  as  far  as  I perceive,  it  is  a very 
inconvenient  mode  of  tenure.  . . 

12.  You  perceive  that  in  the  state  of  the  tenantry?— Yes  ; but  it  is  a thing  ^ , 

like  to  give  up  in  general.  But  when  once  compelled  by  their  landlords  to  do  it,  ey 
the  advantage  of  it  afterwards.  , i • i,  voln 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  i 
ation  ?— When  the  lease  of  a farm  drops,  it  is  generally  valued  by  a land  sui-vejor,  a 
acreable  value  being  put  ujion  each  field,  and  then  set  at  a gross  sum.  omTeyoi's  ^ 
persons  appointed  by  the  landlords  and  agents  to  view  and  value  land. 

kUy  let  for  £l  the  Cunningham  acre  in  this  parish.  The  Cunnmgham  acre  is  the  gene 
mode  of  estimating  in  this  district.  , ^ t 

14.  Should  you  say  that  that  was  the  average  rent  of  rough  and  smooth  land.  ; 
speak  generally.  When  you  go  into  the  mountain  it  is  much  lower;  but  ara  o 
generally  let  at  about  £l.  There  is  one  property  which  I consider  is  veiy  big  y - 
government  valuation  of  eight  townlandsis  £936  17^.,  for  the  land  aud^e  houses,  ' 
they  set  for  £1,640,  as  I am  informed ; and,  therefore,  they  arc  set  £703  above  . 
ation.  That  is  the  only  evidence  I can  give  upon  that  head.  I have  no 

di-awing  the  commi^ioners’  attention  to  any  other  estate,  with  the  exception  o a 

of  my  own,  a native  freehold,  vrithin  two  miles  of  Kilrea;  it  contains  906  ^,5.43  f,nd 

government  valuation  is  £306,  and  has  been  let  at  different  periods  from 

the  present  rent-roll  is  £420  : that  is  a townland  of  my  own.  I gui^ 

matioa  mth  respect  to  others.  The  poor  law  valuation  conies  very  near  tne  ia 
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]0iow  nothing  of  the  poor  law  value  of  Mr.  Sterling’s,  or  any  other  jJi’operty.  The  general 
periods  of  dcraancliilg  rent  are  Fehruai-y  and  Augiist,  in  Coleraine  and  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  generally  demanded,  particularly  for  houses,  in  Colerahie  half-yearly,  and  at  the  time 
it  is  duo.  In  the  county  where  I hold  my  house  and  fai-m,  it  is  always  demanded  at  the  time  it 
is  due ; but  that  is  not  common.  If  it  is  paid  by  bill,  there  is  six  per  cent,  charged,  and  the 
cost  of  the  stamp.  I am  not  aware  what  loan  funds  charge.  Local  usurers  charge  from  1 Oc?. 
to  poi'  pound  per  month,  as  I am  infonncd.  I have  known  them  agree  in  Aghadowey 
to  pay  h«-  l'^-  month  for  a guinea.  The  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  is  by  distress.  ' 

15.  Are  sales  under  distress  frequent  ?— No,  I do  not  think  they  are ; but  I should  Mke 
to  remark  upon  the  very  bad  effects  of  distraining  cattle.  When  the  bailiffs  come  to  distrain 
the  cattle,  the  man,  of  course,  resists,  and  the  whe  and  cluldren  come  out  crying.  The  bailiff 
is  driving  off  the  cattle,  and  the  man  and  Iris  wife  are  beating  them  back,  and  the  cattle 
suffer  very  much  in  that  kind  of  way ; and  it  would  be  much  better  to  do  away  with  that 
system  of  distraiiring  for  rent,  if  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

16.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  do  so,  and  that  any  other  power  might  he  given 
to  the  laiiAord  equally  effectual  and  less  injurious  to  the  tenant  ? — The  course  I take  is 
to  let  them  run  one  or  two_ years  behind,  and  I then  serve  them  with  notice,  and  eject  them. 

17.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  usual,  when  a distress  is  made,  for  the  people  to  resist  ? 

There  we  a great  many  trials  at  quarter  sessions  for  rescues. 

18.  When  you  speak  of  allovyring  them  to  run  for  two  years  in  arrear,  do  you  mean  that 
you  make  no  demand  during  that  time? — Yes,  I am  constantly  making  demands,  hut  I 
do  not  think  I ever  Strained,  except  in  two  instances ; and  1 am  happy  to  state,  that  that 
mode  of  proceeding  is  very  much  on  the  decline  here,  and  that  the  great  landed  proprie- 
tors do  not  distrain.  Ai-rears  of  long  standing  are  always  held  over  against  the  tenant, 
until  ejected ; and  receipts  for  rent  are  usually  for  a particular  gale. 

19.  As  to  the  tenure,  do  they  hold  generally  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  under 
middlemen ?— The  lands  ai’e  generally  held  under  the  immediate  proprietor.  Persons  hold- 
ing under  nriddlemen  are  almost  always  in  a miserable  condition.  The  tenure  iu  this  parish 
is  generafly  at  will,  Lord  Waterford  being  the  only  person  who  grants  leases, — I should  not 
say  the  only  person,  there  are  some  other’s  who  do  it ; hut  I am  speaking  of  the  pai-ish  of 
Aghadowey,  where  I lived  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  which  I am  most  acquainted  with, — 
he  lets  on  fair  tenus,  aud  has  a most  respectable  set  of  yeomanry.  I am  not  aware  of  the 
covenants  iu  Iris  leases.  The  want  of  leases  prevents  the  tenants  from  improving  their  farms 
and  houses.  The  subdivision  of  farms  is  ruinous  in  this  parish,  where  they  are  so  gmall 
already.  I should  say  that  a fair*  rent  is  best  for  both  landlord  and  tenant. 

20.  With  respect  to  permanerrt  improvements,  are  they  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 
or  joirrtly'? — With  the  exception  of  the  two  lairdlords  I have  already  mentioned,  there  is 
not  auy  encom-agemerrt  for  permanent  improvemeuts ; quite  the  conti’ary.  The  tenant  who 
improves  is  sad^ed  with  an  exorbitant  rack-rent  at  the  expir-atiori  of  his  lease.  The  London 
Companies  are  the  orrly  associated  prersons  who  hold  lands  in  this  parish ; for  instance,  the 
Ironmonger’s’  Company.  I am  not  aware  of  airy  remuneration  ever  having  been  granted  to 
an  improving  tenant  in  this  parish  ; quite  the  contrary,  the  more  a tenant  improves,  the 
higher  is  the  rent  laid  upon  him  wlieu  his  lease  expires.  When  I speak  of  otlier  proprie- 
tors, I speak  generally.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  way  of  caiTying  out  pennaneiit  improve- 
ments would  bo  to  assist  the  tenants  in  giving  them  timber  and  slates  when  they  build  new 
houses,  and  also  to  allow  them  the  expense  of  di’ainagc.  This  shonld  be  all  done  dnring 
the  period,  they  are  imder  lease.  At  the  expiration  of  their  leases,  the  landlord  would  have 
a right  to  take  advantage  of  those  improvements ; hut,  in  case  the  tenant  did  all  this  at  Iris 
own  expense,  in  my  opinion  the  legislatm-e  should  interfere  so  far  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty as  to  prevent  the  landlord  from  taking  an  undue  advantage  of  those  permanent 
improvements,  and  pass  an  act  obhgiug  the  landlord  to  pay  for  those  improvements,  in 
case  he  refused  to  renew  on  fair  and  equitable  tei-ms.  Tlris  should  be  clone  by  sworn  valua- 
tors, appointed  by  both  parties  or  by  goverumeut. 

21.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalerrt  in  tire  distr’ict,  and  to  whom  is  the  pmehase-money 
pard? — It  is  a prevalent  custom  iu  this  parish  and  district.  The  money  is  always  paid  to 
the  tenant  goitrg  out  by  tire  tenant  coming  in ; and  I am  not  aware  of  any  larrdlord  having 
refused  to  recognise  the  new  tenant.  However,  in  riry  opinion,  from  what  I have  witnessed 
and  heard,  it  is  generally  attended  with  disadvantage  to  both ; the  tenant  who  buys  gene- 
rally borrows  the  money  to  pay,  at  arr  exorbitant  iirterest ; the  landlord,  of  com'se,  gets  a 
pauper,  who  is  wading  aU  his  hfo  m difficulties.  The  landlord,  when  he  hears  that  a tenant 
has  got  a large  sum  for  Iris  farm,  sets  it  clown  that  he  Iras  let  Iris  land  too  cheapr,  and  he  is 
rather  iirclined  to  rajse  his  rents  than  lower  them,  althougli,  in  all  probabilrty,  too  high 
already.  Generally  speaking,  a terr-acre  firrm,  Cunningham  measure,  let  at  £10  per  annum, 
wrth  bog  free  and  convenient,  wiU  sell  from  £80  to  £100 ; and  I cannot  perceive  that  the 
toe.Jias  been  increasing  or  decreasing  for  many  years.  OnTargo  farms,  say  of  100  acres, 

A considerable  decrease  hr  value.  T shall  mention  one  in  the  parish  of 

g adowoy,  consisting  of  fifty  Irish  acres,  with  a good  house  and  office-houses,  twei  stories 
^ , rvrth  a groiurd  story  and  garrets,  held  in  prerpetrrity,  subject  to  one  girinea  per  acre, 
Rii^  ’ ^^®;PJ^'chased  about  ten  years  ago  for  £800 ; I am  sure  it  took  the  whole  of  tlris 
£4110*^  r ^ houses  iir  ISOS.  Tlris  concern  sold  about  .two  years  ago  for  loss  than 

sid  ■ n matter  mature  reflection,  I am  incKnod  to  tlrink  there  is  a con- 

fall  on  Urge  farms,  particularly  where  there  are  large  houses  ; but  on  small  farms,- 

re  here  are  comfortable  small  farming-houses,  the  fine  has  hot  varied  for  many  years, 

mot  .perceive -that,  on  small  farms  it  is  much  affected  by  the  tenure.  - ' 
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22.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  extent,  and  with  what  objects  ?— 
It  would  be  a good  measure  if  farms  could  be  consolidated  and  made  larger  in  this  parisli 
I Icnow  of  no  other  way  to  do  so,  but  by  encouraging  one  tenant  to  purchase  from  another 
adjoining ; but  this  they  are  too  poor  to  do  unless  assisted  by  the  landlord.  Lord  Water 
ford  has  succeeded  in  this  to  a great  extent ; his  tenantry  being  wealthy,  were  enabled 
to  do  so.  On  large  farms,  the  grounds  are  better  tilled,  better  manured,  and  are  more 
productive. 

23.  When  you  speak  of  large  farms,  what  is  the  size  you  speak  of? — We  consider  100 
statute  acres  a large  farm  in  Aghadowey. 

24.  What  course  has  been  taken,  and  what  has  been  the  effect  upon  those  persons  who 
have  been  displaced  by  enlarging  the  farms,  as  you  have  described  it  to  have  been  done  bv 
Lord  Waterford? — They  are  allowed  a fair  value  upon  going  out,  and  they  go  and  shift  for 
themselves. 

25.  Has  the  operation  taken  place  generally  without  producing  much  distress,  or  any 
confusion  in  the  country  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  bad  effects  which  have  resulted  when  it 
has  been  done  in  that  kind  of  way ; but  where  they  ai'e  forced  out  without  getting  any 
compensation,  it  has  a very  bad  effect. 

26.  Is  it  the  fair  value  for  their  crops  on  the  ground,  or  for  the  good-wiU  of  theii’  hold- 
ings?— For  the  good-will  of  the  holding.  It  is  never  done  when  the  crops  are  upon  the 
ground,  but  when  the  crops  are  off. 

27.  With  regard  to  the  subletting  and  subdividing  of  farms,  to  what  extent  has  it  been 
carried  out,  and  what  are  its  effects  ? — This  is  a ruinous  measure  to  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  almost  impossible  to  prevent.  The  people  are  apt  to  contract  early  marriages. 
A farmer’s  son  brings  home  a wife,  and  then,  after  some  time,  the  barn  is  fitted  up  for  the 
newly  married  couple ; the  farmer  then  finds  he  cannot  do  without  the  barn,  and  a new  house 
has  to  be  erected  for  his  son,  and  then  he  prevails  on  his  father  to  give  hun  part  of  the 
land.  The  landlord  of  course  sets  his  face  against  the  measure ; but  still  the  evil  proceeds, 
until  aU  are  driven  to  beggary  and  ejected.  That,  so  far  as  I perceive,  is  what  generally 
happens. 

28.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — The  condition  of  the  large  farmers,  if  they  hold  at  a fair  value,  is  very  good. 
The  condition  of  the  small  tenants  is  very  bad,  from  the  great  depression  in  the  linen  manu- 
facture ; it  does  not  give  thorn  sufficient  employment.  V ery  few  labourers  ai’e  employed  in 
the  winter  months.  They  w'ork  out  an  existence  on  the  potatoes  which  they  raised  in  sum- 
mer, and  look  forward  with  patience  for  employmeirt  in  the  spring,  when  they  go  cheerfully 
to  work.  I cannot  perceive  them  improving.  From  the  low  price  of  provisions  last  year,  the 
farmers  were  unable  to  employ  the  usual  number  of  labourers.  They  are  generally  supplied 
by  the  farmers  -with  provisions,  and  at  a high  rate  when  on  credit.  The  acreable  rent  on  small 
farms  is  higher  than  on  large,  in  proportion.  The  tenairt  always  pays  his  rent  in  cash. 
Labourers  generally  hold  their  cottages  under  farmers,  who  build  them,  but  keep  them  in 
miserable  repair ; they  are  seldom  waterfast.  The  usual  tenure  [is  by  the  week,  for  which 
they  give  one  day  of  the  week  in  work ; they  seldom  liave  more  than  a small  garden  with 
the  house.  I am  not  aware  that  the  con-acre  system  prevails  in  tlris  parish ; the  poor 
people  get  ground  for  them  manure  without  any  charge.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cole- 
raine, they  pay  from  2d.  to  5d.  for  seven  yards  of  a ridge  four  and  a half  feet  wide,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  from  the  town,  and  the  quality  of  the  gromid ; it  is  taken  from  those 
who  hold  town-parks  ; the  people  pay  before  the  potatoes  ai’e  removed.  It  is  difficult  for 
labourers  to  got  employment  in  winter ; for  lune  months  of  the  year  a labourer  -will  get 
employment  at  lOd.  per  day.  There  are  seldom  or  ever  any  agrarian  outrages. 

29.  With  regard  to  the  management  of  estates  in  the  district  you  are  acquainted  with, 
have  you  observed  any  difference ; for  example,  upon  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  ab- 
sentee or  resident  proprietors  ? — Those  agents  who  manage  large  estates  ai’e  geneially 
more  respectable  than  those  who  manage  small  estates ; they  all  look  more  after  the  rents 
than  the  comfort  or  improvement  of  the  tenant.  Mr.  Eichardson,  of  Summerset,  is  the 
only  landlord  I know  of  who  insists  on  his  agents  visiting  the  tenantiy.  Those  agents,  chosen 
from  among  persons  of  low  degree,  are  very  grasping  and  overbearing.  I have  known 
several  cases  of  agents,  one  in  particular,  who  has  certainly  created  a great  deal  of  un- 
pleasant feeling  in  the  country;  he  is  almost  always  defeated,  not  only  at  the  petty  se^ons 
but  at  quarter  sessions.  He  distrains  for  rent  in  an  illegal  wayj  and  then  there  ai-e  rescues, 
and  they  have  led  to  assaults.  The  first  of  November  is  the  period  for  tenants  to  enter 
upon  farms ; but  supposing  they  do  not  enter  till  March,  they  take  date  from  November. 
The  Irish  Society  introduced  the  English  system  into  this  country,  of  the  25th  of  March 
and  the  29th  of  September,  which  periods  are  very  inconvenient  to  farmers,  as  our  crops 
are  so  much  later  here  than  in  England. 

30.  With  reference  to  the  poor  rate,  are  May  and  November  also  very  inconvenient  to 
the  tenants? — Yes. 

31.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  what  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to 
the  rent,  and  to  the  government  and  poor  law  valuations  ? — I have  taken  this  as  near  as  I 
can.  The  proportion  of  the  comity  cess  is  about  one-sixth  in  the  year  of  the  rent,  and  a poor 
rate  stnick  at  lOd.  in  the  pound,  would  be  about  one-half  of  the  county  cess  in  the  hah- 
year.  In  this  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  each  pay  one-half.  An 
applotment  of  grand  jury  cess  is  made  out  by  the  collector  of  the  barony,  stating  the  amount 
on  each  townland,  and  two  persons  in  each  townland  are  appointed  by  the  inliabitants  to 
apportion  on  each  individual  according  to  the  value  of  his  holding ; and  after  so  doing,  are 
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BTom  to  iBTe  done  so  in  n feir  and  equimble  manner.  It  is  generaUy  apportioned  by  the  4iS  April,  1844. 
nrtiirid  rent,  and  sometimes  by  auaiititv  and  mifl.litv.  T+.  io -mo/iyv  L 


his  hrother  in  Boveedy,  See  Rev.  Dr.  Brown’ t 
Evidence, 


pound  rent  and  sometimes  by  quantity  and  quality.  It  is  made  public  b^beiniposted  m 
the  police  barracks  and  conspicuous  places,  and  levied  before  each  assises  at  spring  and 
summer.  The  proportion  of  poor  rate  to  tire  rent,  when  a lOd  rate  is  struck,  is  about  one 
twenty-fourth ; the  landlord  imyg  one-half  at  the  next  gale  day.  Tenants  in  s'eneral  dn  Tint 
pay  the  rent-cha^rge  m time;  therefore  the  landlord  or  agent  does  not  make^ny  anowance 
to  the  tenant.  If  they  paid  it  m tune  they  could  demand  one-fourth.  I know  with  resnect 
to  myself,  they  neyer  think  of  paying  it  to  the  day.  I am  obliged  to  employ  a man  to  recSye 
it;  and  I ten  them  if  they  do  not  pay  mo  to  the  day,  I wiU  not  make  them  an  allowce 
of  the  difference.  _ «.^uwauct. 

32.  Have  you  stiU  kepit  up  ‘he  tithe  rent-charge  where  you  have  let  land  on  lease  since 
the  passing  of  the  bill  r — Wo,  that  did  away  with  it. 

33.  In  the  case  of  tenants  from  year  to  year  do  you  do  away  with  it  ?-It  is  discontinued 

entirely ; it  is  only  those  who  hold  under  lease  tliat  haye  stfll  to  pay  it  cominuea 

34.  Have  you  heard  of  any  oime  in  your  neighbourhood  where  the  landlord’s  pronortion 
of  the  poor  rate  has  not  been  aUowed  ?— Wo  ; I think  it  is  always  allowed.  ^ 

35.  Can  you  give  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  nrar 

tice  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  with  respect  to  the  county  cess 
and  other  bm-dens  falhng  respeetiyely  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ’—I  shaU  now 
be^leare  to  giye  some  remarks  on  the  comity  cess.  Landlords  are  most  anxious  to  got  roads 
ind  bridges  made  thi-ongh  their  estates,  which  enhance  much  the  values  of  tlieir  nronertST 
whereas  the  tenants  pay  the  whole  expense ; I would,  therefore,  suggest  the  propriety  of 
the  landlord  paying  one-half,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  now  pays  the  poor  rate  TMs 
measure  would  be  receryed  by  the  farmers  with  much  satisfaction,  who  would  pay  the  cess 
with  much  more  willmgness.  r / vrao 

r frrf " ‘‘“m  woiJd  be  satisfied  to  have  that  principle  carried  a 

htde  fnrth®--for  the  landlord  to  pay  the  whole  eess  and  to  lay  a eorrespWg  rent  on  the 
teiant,  so  that  the  tenant  should  have  an  increase  of  rent  to  pay,  even  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  cess,  but  to  have  ody  one  person  to  pay  it  to  ?-I  should  prefer  paying  it  as  we  do  tlie 
poor  rate,  mstead  of  like  the  titiie  rent-charge.  r s 

31.  Ton  are  in  favoiu-  of  the  tenant  paying  it  in  the  first  instance  ?— Tes,  as  he  does  the 
poor  rate. 

[The  evidence  of  Dr.  Brown,  relative  to  the  sale  of  a far. 

was  read  over  to  the  witness.'] 

38.  Haring  heard  what  was  stated  by  Dr.  Brown,  m reference  to  that  farm  in  Boveedy 

have  you  any  statement  you  wash  to  make  to  the  commissioners,  in  reference  to  it’ Yes 

R™  ® “bout  that  time,  I think  it  was  this  Mr! 

Btown-who  had  pm-chased  this  farm,  and  who  is  the  brother  of  Dr,  Brown— came  to  me 

he  » A ^ J “ *b<*  e^pbed,  Unless 

he  or  his  son  hved  upon  it,  he  would  not  get  it.  He  hold  it  on  for  a considerable  time 
He  wanled  some  very  large  sum  for  it ; and  a short  time  before  the  life  in  the  lease  dSd 

hehad  nSso^!  e *“  told  me  the  circumstance,  that 

no  and  Cm  f f -i  ““K  I have  nothing  to  do  with ; yon  may 

Si  mSerf®  ‘ ™ *0  *“be  the  land  ?”  I said,  “ I 

I said,  ;- Ton  may  try  to  go  and  get  your  earnest,  if  you 

to  be  let  iTtit  Sr  ® when  it  ciie 

Lieutenant  Brown,  which  could 
HeO-ftoId  hiw  n “ '■®®wal  from  you  on  the  dropping  of  the 

“ho«  S '■P”"  “■  I '“i  “ ™ yon  build 

■ I S'  art  oroml®  niT  8we  me  timber.”  I said, 

attotmyabLt  n.  . ^ f.  v“  ""  b»Ree  you  build.”  When  I spoke  to  my 

to  the  court  of  e-^oRo  j entinot  turn  these  tenants  out  at  the  session;  you  must  go 

hequer ; and  that  would  have  been  attended  witJi  a very  heavy  expense. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 

Samuel  Orr,  eaq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

2 residence  ?— Flowerfield,  near  Coleraine. 

•■nning  society™  “““P''**'"'  P ™ “ gentleman  farmer,  and  treasurer  of  the  Coleraine 

fc^omto  te*n  T “cquainted  ?— I am  weU  acquainted  with 

I«mc,andbonhrif.,  1 werymueh  in  its  character— arable, 

sea,  where fnrb.™  . j together,  except  in  those  lands  which  lie  near 

tumerous,  and  much  over  wbT’  tnannre,  are  exceedingly  scarce.  The  population  is 
extensive  and  remmo  which  affords  every  opportunity 

'each  of  the''seai™«f?™'^*™°  ™P’-'“''“'g.  nnd  in  what  particulars  ’—The  lands  within 
»«ps.  and  grasses  whtm.rPTT®  ‘“P"™  generaUy,  both  as  to  roots,  grain 

*“?,  than  fte7wero^“V„l“"  ™ ” ‘be  interior  are  in  the  same,  if  not  a worse 
panied  by  subsoil  Di'ainage  is  coming  into  use;  and  where  it  is  accom- 

and  most  nrofi+^i  <^ou.ble  trenching,  the  stones  being  carefully  raised,  with  the 
most  profitable  results.  Drainage  alone  is  merely  the  commencement  of  the 

4 N 
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improvement,  and  should  invariably  he  preceded  hy  opening  Ae  mearings  and  squamg  the 
fields  • when  this  is  thoroughly  effected,  the  laud  is  increased  m_  value  li’om  5s.  to  10s.  pet 
acre.  ’ The  rotation  of  crops  is  imperfect.  The  custom  _ol  taking  two  white  crops  is  too 
prevalent ; these  in  succession,  after  manure,  are  higlily  injurious,  rendermg  the  gi-ass  seeds 
sowu  with  the  second  crop  useless  for  hay.  Animal  mauui-e,  sea-ware,  and  lime,  are  the 
principal  manures ; guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  hones  are  also  used,  some  -mth  good 
Lcess  • burning  is  not  much  practised.  There  are  three  fanning  societies-the  Co  ei-aae, 
Bushmills,  and  Ballymoney— within  the  district  mentioned  A report  of  the  Coleraine, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty-three  years,  for  1843,  with  a premium  sheet  for 
1844,  I beg  to  offer — [producing  the  same.']  , „ 

5.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  farms  and  the  mode  of  culture  . Farms  are  held  from  fire 
acres,  Cunningham  measure,  to  100.  ^ ^ j:  . 

6 What  is  the  usual  size  ?— From  five  to  ten  acres,  or  twenty,  or  twenty-five. 

7 Wliich  size  prevails  most?— I think  the  twenty-five  acre  farm  is  the  most  prevalent, 

The  farms  are  cultivated  much  alike ; potatoes  with  manme,  oats  or  h^mley,  second  crop 
oats  or  flax,  with  good  farmer’s  rye-grass  and  clover  ; the  land  then  hes  m pasture  to  rest, 
until  it  is  ft  for  ofts  agsiu.  Rye-gi«a.  Man  lye-grass,  white  grass,  and  dorers  Be  most 
used.  House-feeding  is  paradly  in  use.  I am  an  advocate  for  pasture,  as  it  brings  ™ais 
to,  and  keeps  them  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Improved  tdlage  mereases  labom-.  Gramg 
is  not  so  eitensive  as  dmfng  the  years  1814  and  ISIS,  and  few  farms  are  approjna  cd 
solely  for  dairies  or  sheep.  There  is  Ettle  demand  for  lahonrers  in  the  momtanions  4s. 
tricts,  wMoh,  I may  say.  are  the  only  grating  lands  m this  district  Farms  m miidalB  ai, 
not  capable  of  improvement  until  laid  off  to  each  tenant  m one  lot.  i ,.  o n 

8 Id  what  mainer  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  hy  private  contract  or  hy  valnation ?-B, 
private  contract  and  valnation ; so  much  per  acre,  estimated  by  surveyors,  who  serve  m 
apprenticeship  to  the  profession,  and  are  often  very  mdafforent  judges  of  land.  Bich 
improved  lands,  in  a good  situation,  let  from  30s.  to  35s.  per  tunningham  acre;  liglt 
lands,  25s. ; gravelly  and  inferior,  15s.  to'  20s.  GeneraEy  there  are  rough  and  nmmptoved 
grounds  in  fimms,  which  may  cause  the  average— rough  and  smooth,  as  it  is  called-to  be 
loss  ; mountain  districts  are  much  under  this  rate.  The  rents  are  generally  higher  tlian  fc 

poor  law  valuation,  which  is  higher  than  the  government  snrvey. 

9 Wliat  is  Torn  opinion  of  the  poor  law  valuation?— We  took  the  greatest  possible 
trouble  in  this  division,  and  held  meetings  in  each  ditriot  to  try  to  find  out  objections  sad 
to  correct  all  errors  in  it.  We  had  the  land,  re-valned,  and  it  succeeded  so  weh  tljt  tiers 
was  no  case  from  this  district  before  the  sessions,  except  from  the  fishene4  ot  wild  we 


were  not  competent  judges  ; and  that  shows  that  it  was  pretty  accurate.  Some  rente  ere 
paid  yearly,  others  half-yearly.  One  rent  is  paid  before  the  other  is  due  ; it  is  paid  m cash, 
Distriiiit  is  occasionaDy  resorted  to  ; hut  aU  good  landlords  prefer  ejectment  m case  of  non- 


payment of  rent,  and  s'nch  persoiis  have  no  difflcnlty  in  getting  an  eligible  tenant  wio  will 
pay  the  arrear.  Arrears  of  long  standing  are  not  held  over  ; receipts  are  given  to  the  time 

10.  'What  is  the  prevailing  crop ; is  it  oats  or  wheat  ?— Oats  are  the  prevailing  crop 
throughout  this  country. 

11.  Do  you  cultivate  wheat  land  yourself  ?— We  growwheat. 

12.  mat  should  you  say  was  the  average  produce  of  wheat  upon  M which  you  esu- 
mated  at  35s.  an  acre  ?— That  land  should  produce  wheat  worth  about  ilO  per  acre. 

13.  mat  would  it  be  in  quantity  ?— From  about  a ton  to  twenty-five  _cwt._  . , 

14.  What  quantity  of  oats  ?— The ' produce  of  oats,  generaUy  speaking,  is  about  ttty 

bushels  to  the  acre  ; there  may  be  some  produce  tliirty  bushels,  and  more  than  „ 

15.  With  respect  to  the  tenure,  do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under 

tliA  -nTtHaiPTinft.ii  ?— The  tenure  eeneraUv  is  under  the  proprietor,  EngiisJi  oom 


or  under  the  middlemau  ? — The  tenure  generaUy  is  under  t 
panies,  corporaions,  or  the  courts.  , , w.  • fri,g„.o9rp\-m 

1 6.  Is  it  generally  under  the  proprietor  ? — Yes,  or  under  the  Gompaiues. 
few  middlemen  in  this  country ; in  fact,  they  arc  not  worth  mentioning ; ther  J -i-oiditj 
few,  but  very  few.  Tenants  are  now  beginning  to  discover  the  gg  and 


under  a liberal  and  intelligent  resident  proprietor,  who  is  accustomed 
habits.  The  temii-e  is  at  will,  veiy  gemeraUy.  At  present,  those  * jje  of 

at  high  rents  cannot  possibly  hold  them  lands  and  pay  them  rents,  at  the  p P 
produce.  There  are  few  covenants  in  leases,  except  as,  regards  -j 


here  are  tew  covenants  in  leases,  except  ■ ■ , . „ 

of  premises,  duty  work,  surrender  of  land.  _Binding^  to  mills  fn,i/value'  befote 


01  premises,  auty  worit,  surrenaer  oi  lanu.  umaiuy  ± CmiVvabie  l 

with  since  the  export  of  grain  commenced.  If  tenants  were  leased  a a , • 

the  alteration  in  the  corn  laws,  they  would  be  better  off  without  a lease  >)erfe(itiy 

17.  Are  they  anxious  to  obtain  leases? — I do  not  think  they  are.  y _ 
satisfied.to  hold  under  a landlord  in  whom  they  have  .confidence,  in  lac  ’ - ..bv  A please 
landlords  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry  where  the  good-yriU  is  sold  just  as  lug, 

as  with  it.  ' ' v i ^<-1  nr 'tenant,  or 

18.  By  whom  are  permanent  improveinents  effected;  hy  the  ianmo  ’ , 

jointly  ? — The  landlords,  ilany  of  them  give  timber  and  slates  to  their  e ^ i-ep^'S 

permanent  improvements.  Those  holding  for  ever,,  at  a beneficial,  ren  ^ 

themselves.  Money  is  advanced  by  some  for  drainage,  and  the  +i,athas  offere'ii 

which  is  a very  fair  and  advantageous  plan  for  the  tenant — by  much  the  . p,  jnggjjie, 

it  increases  labour,  adds  to  the  produce  of  the  soU,  e.yeptuajly  to  .tpe  PV  ■ . • ' , ^ 
may  be  carried  to  the  ekteut  of  his  5vhole  cstatp..  ..  . ,.  . , .i-VA 

19. '  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  t p 
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paid  f— The-  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  is  quite  a fictitious  proceeding,  that  ruins  first 
the  borrower,  and  afterwards  the  lender  of  the  fine  paid  to  the  occupier  of  the  farm.  It  is 
this  description  of  ideal  property  that  furnishes  the  means  to  such  numbers  emigrating  to 
America ; and  the  cash  raised  goes  in  specie  out  of  the  country,  never  to  return.  The  monev 
is  paid  to  the  occupier,  and  is  too  often  lent  by  some  neighbour.  The  pm-chaser  being 
burdened  with  the  rent,  interest,  and  other  charges,  and  labouring  under  the  want 
capital,  the  farm  goes  out  of  condition,  the  interest  is  paid,  and  the  rent  is  in  arrear.  At 
length  the  landlord  ejects.  All  are  sufferers  except  the  occupier,  who  sold  his  good--will  • he 
•is  safe  in  America  with  a sum  of  money  which  he  received  for  the  right  of  a farm  the  ^nt 
of  wliich  it  is  possible  Ins  landlord  may  now  have  to  reduce.  This  has  the  effect  of  raising 
rents,  and  is  not  discouraged  by  some  landlords ; in  consequence,  from  two  to  nine  year? 
rent  wifi  sometimes  be  given  for  a tenant-iight.  Tbe  value  of  it  is  decreasing,  and  is  more 
affected  by  tbe  dispositions  of  the  landlord  than  the  tenm-e.' 

20.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  on;  to  what  extent,  and  by  what  means  ?— 
The  consolidation  of  fanns  is  a great  object  to  aU  landlords,  as  a tenant  with  an  industrious 
femily  will  pay  higher  rent,  in  proportion,  off  thirty  acres  than  ten.  It  requires  the  greater 
part  of  the  latter  to  support  and  maintain  his  family,  wliich,  with  a little  assistance;  could 
cultivate  the  larger  quantity,  and  have  abundance  of  produce  to  sell,  and  would  he  ready 
to  meet  his  engagements.  Not  much  has  been  effected  in  that  way  in  this  neighbourhood 
It  would  eventually  increase  the  rent. 

21. '  Has  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  been  carried  on,  and  to  what  extent  haa 
it  been  carried  ? — It  was  much  practised  in  former  years,  but  it  is  now  almost  put  a stop  to 
except  on  lands  let  and  leased  before  the  subletting  act  passed.  Persons  so  holding  land 
are  oppressed  with  high  rents,  and  live  in  extreme  poverty,  all  they  can  raise  goin^-  to  pay 
the  rent.  It  is  not  permitted  by  landlords  "who,  on  an  opportunity  occurring,  receive  them 
as  tenants.  It  accumulates  poverty  and  increases  population. 

22.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  is  their  condition  in  life  impro-ving  or  other- 
wise ?— Large  fanners  lived  comfortably  in  years  past ; many  had  saved  money.  °But  these 
few  years,  since  the  decline  of  produce,  many  have  used  then-  capital  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments.  Branch  hanlcs  are  in  favour  of  farmers.  They  lodge  their  money  on  deimsit 
receipts  in  preference  to  leiiding  it  on  indifferent  security,  and  this  has  been  the  means  of 
keeping  much  capital  from  leaving  them.  Small  tenants  are  in  a worse  condition  than  large 
farmers.  Labourers,  in  constant  employment,  are  improving,  from  the  low  price  of  pro^- 
aons.  Those  who  have  capital  are  loath  to  expend  it  on  improvements,  and  the  small 
fei-mers  have  not  money.  Rent  is  acreable,  and  much  tbe  same  on  large  as  on  small  farms 
It  is  ]>aid  in  cash.  There  is  no  jirovision  for  children,  if  theii-  parents  have  not  accumulated 
wealth.  The  labourers  hold  their  cottages  under  the  formers,  large  or  small,  who  keep  them 
in  repan-.  The  tenui-e  is  from  year  to  year,  at  from  £l  10s.  to  £4.  A garden,  and  privi- 
lege to  set  a rood  of  potatoes  are  given,  sometimes  more.  There  is  no  con-acre.  Emplovunent 
is  scarce,  Wages  are  lOd.  per  diem  in  the  short  days,  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st 
of  Mai-ch,  and  Is.  per  diem  the  rest  of  the  year ; in  some  parts  from  \d.  to  2d.  per  diem  less 
Ihere  have  been  no  agrarian  outrages. 

23.  _ Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ? There  is 

very  httle  difference  in  the  management  of  estates ; aU  are  neglected,  more  or  less,  and  the 
duties  quite  misunderstood.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  tenants,  either  as  regards  advice 
ormstruction ; and  in  fact,  the  imjirovement  and  economy  of  properties  arc  quite  neglected 
iJie  agents  duties  consist  in  receiving  rents,  and  acting  as  magistrates  and  grand  jurors.  The 
usual  fee  is  five  per  cent,  on  the  rental,  and  lease  money  is  sometimes  charged.  Farms  are 
entered  at  November. 

21.  Is  there  any  custom  preyaffing  in  this  country,  such  as  giring  half  a year’s  rent  to 
me  agent  when  a lease  is  granted  ?— No  ; that  is  not  common,  I thinl.  I do  not  hear  of 
™ J'l,  ^ tenants  have  just  enough  to  do  to  pay  their  rents ; and  the  landlords 

are  wen  satisfied  if  they  can  get  them. 

tlip !'  charges  upon  land,  what  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to 

ent,  to  the  government  and  to  the  poor  law  valuations  ?— The  county  cess  is  the  most 
is  from  35.  to  65.  per  acre  per  annum.  It  is  levied  on  us 
sprA^th  individuals,  get  very  little  value.  In  some  instances  it  is  a 

ia  levied  atAose'ri  ; in  others,  a fifth  is  applotted  in  spring  and  summer,  and 

the  poor  rate  borne  to  the  rent  ?— The  poor  rate,  as  yet,  has 
arp  tfivc/  f ^ ’ y ^ i^®nants  who  pay  more  rent  than  the  valuation  feel  aggrieved  that  they 
valiiA  HPv  already  leased  much  beyond  its  present 

27  ® exempt.”  ^ 

I have  tenant  receive  a largo  reduction  from  the  landlord  ?— Yes,  he  does. 

£19  a year  ipmity  ^ notliing  in  fact ; and  I pay  £18  or 

proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  .nUotred  ?— The  land- 
I'W  tenaiitH  the  poor  rate  is  allowed  at  the  first  payment  after  paying  the  rate. 

29  t^®nty-five  per  cent,  on  the  rent-charge. 

30.  Have  they  are ; I have  generally  been  allowed  it. 

ii  respect  tn  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 

Wdens  fa.llino-  . of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other 

fo  the  riffbto  OJi  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  wliich,  ha-ving  due  regard 

8 I pi’operty,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  sod,  to 

4N2 
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extend  a better  system  of  agricultoe,  and  to  improTe  the  relation  between  landlord  and 

tenant  ? Since  the  alteration  in  the  corn  laws,  grain  has  decreased  in  value  twenty-fire 

•per  cent.,  and  rents  ought  to  meet  -with  a similai'  reduction,  to  enable  tenants  to  make  good 
this  deficiency.  If  our  landlords  are  allowed  to  tax  us  at  assizes,  tlie  coimty  cess  should 
be  levied  like  the  poor  rate,  the  landlord  bearing^  his  share,  in  proportion.  The  gi-and 
lui-y  should  consist  of  principals,  men  of  property  in  the  county,  “Ail  paid  agents  ineli- 
gible,”  in  consequence  of  not  having  the  means  of  taxing  their  own  ^nants  ; consequently 
the  same  interest  cannot  be  expected  from  them,  to  keep  burdens  oft  the  community.  An 
out-going  tenant  should  be  paid  a fair  value  by  his  landlord  for  all  re^  permanent  improre. 
ments  made  on  his  farm,  such  as  budding  a slated_  house  and  ottices,  fencing  a farm, 
thorough  di-aming,  and  subsoiling,  or  double  trenching,  planting,  and  such  other -works 
out  of  the  common  routine  of  farming  as  may  tend,  by  the  occupier  s work  and  capital 
expended,  to  increase  the  annual  value  of  the  rent,  to  he  reserved  from  the  m-commg  tenant 
for  the  said  farm ; and  these  should  not  be  valued  by  a surveyor,  but  by  two  practical 
farmers,  one  to  be  chosen  by  each  party,  with  power  to  call  m a tliird  person  before  agreed 
upon,  in  case  of  their  not  coming  to  a settlement.  And  should  a landlord  not  conform  to 
such  an  arrangement,  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  debar  tbe  out-gomg  tenant  the  privilege  of 
selling  liis  good-will,  the  pui-chaser  giving  security  to  tbe  lancUord  s satistaction,  that  he  ml] 
fulfil  all  covenants  until  the  expiration  of  the  demise.  Having  expressed  my  sentiments 
in  the  year  1842,  in  a letter  to  the  president  of  the  Colerame  Farimug  Society,  I take  the 
Hbertv  of  subjoining  a copy,  which  will  show  a recommendation  to  landlords,  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  adjust  their  rents  with  the  price  of  grain ; and  it  must  come  to  that 
in  the  end,  though  possibly  too  late  for  many  an  industrious  tenant.— [ The  witness  delivered 
in  the  following ‘paper]: — 


To  the  President  of  the  Coleraine  Farming  Society. 

My  Dear  Sin,— At  this  crisis  of  agricultural  despondency,  it  is  tbe  duty  of  every  one  to  turn  Us 
attention  to  such  improvements  as  may  be  the  means  of  relieving  the  present  panic  and  hereafter  of 
increasing  the  produce  of  ouv  soil.  , , , <•  x-  • • i , 

The  first  thing  I shall  notice  is  the  value  of  land,  -which  has  been  from  time  immemorial  guided 
and  regulated  by  the  price  of  grain,  in  preference  to  any  other  of  its  products. 

The°new  system  of  corn  laws,  once  thoroughly  comprehended,  and  the  averages  correctly  ascer- 
tained, may,  consequently,  require  a relative  comparison  -with  the  present  rent,  which  should  be  fairly 
adiusted  in  accordance  with  the  operation  of  this  change.  In  the  meantime,  redoubled  exertions  on 
the  part  of  tenants  should  be  determinedly  used,  in  order  to  prove  their  industry,  as  weft  as  their  wii- 
lingness,  not  only  to  meet,  but  share  in  all  difficulties  which  the  exigencies  ot  the  state  may  make  their 
landlords  liable  to.  i - • 

Farmers,  both  large  and  small  occupiers,  must,  in  future,  be  particular  m their  samples  of  gram, 
Wheat  should  be  cultivated  on  all  warm,  dry,  or  drained  and  improved  soils,  even  in  half  acres ; sorts 
of  an  early  and  hardy  variety  should  be  procured  for  seed.  This  remark  ought  to  be  attended  to  m 
all  sorts  of  grain,  as  the  perfection  of  a crop  depends  on  this  particular  circumstance,  more  especially 
in  mountain  districts.  When  any  description  of  grain  is  cleaned,  either  for  or  mealmg,_care 

should  be  taken  that  it  is  done  in  such  a manner,  as  nothing  but  the  heaviest  shall  be  taken  tor  either 
purposes,  the  remainder  being  carefully  reserved  for  feeding.  This  is  the  mode  pursued  on  the  Con- 
tinent, all  inferior  and  refuse  grain  being  ground,  and  given  as  mash  or  drink  to  cattle.  Inus,  our 
grain  exposed  for  sale,  would  command  a better  price,  and  come  into  competition  with  our  foreign 
rivals,  attended  by  all  its  advantage 


It  4 now  evident,  that  our  export  of  live  stock  must  be  materially  altered,  not  only  as  to  superior 
breeding,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  cattle  fat,  or  in  such  high  store  condition  as  to  cause  them, 
in  a few  months,  to  be  ready  for  the  butcher.  On  these  terms  we  shall  be  able  to  make  our  standing 
■ ' 1 the  English  market.  It  is  natural  to  ask,  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ? As  to  breed,  eve^ 


fandloid  should  havrap^rsto^  Devons,  Leicesters,  or  such  others  as  may 

suit  his  taste.  Meat  at  an  early  age  is  the  chief  object.  Possibly  the  two 


suit  nis  taste.  Meat  at  an  eariy  age  is  uie  emei  uujevu.  - 

suit  best.  Let  him  place  his  yearling  bulls  through  his  tenants  ; _ the  same  to  be  returned  to,  ^ at 
four  years’  old,  and  replaced  as  before  with  a young  one.  This,  with  the  exception  of  ^ 


would  be  gain ’to  aU  parties ; and  in  a few  years,  a choice  stock  over  the  estate,  equal  as  beef  or 
to  any  thing  in  the  market,  would  be  the  result.  The  more  fully  to  effect  tlus  object,  the  ? 

sTrefem  rmisf.  at  nnce.  be  fullv  nut  in  force,  bv  giving  tmnip  seed  gratis,  and  premiums  in  piopo 


oystem  must,  at  once,  be  fully  put  in  force,  by  giving  tmnip  seed  gratis, 
to  the  rental  of  the  property,  for  some  years,  until  the  cultm-e  is  established,  which  the  w 


- she.,  —aw. 


ing  price  ot  porx  will  very  muen  tena  to  luruiei  ai.  uie  pieaLuo  ^ ,r 

the  same  attention  paid  to  them  as  black  cattle,  and  the  landlords  should  improve  t e 


To  the  management  of  mountain  farms  your  attention  is  next  called.  _ The  low  ll,g 

fenced  off ; — a herd’s  house,  -with  a dry  fold  yard  convenient  to  them ; — drams  should  e op 


lenceuon; — a uei-u  s nuuse,  wiwi  a uiy  luiu  jam  , — - _ „ il.o  <rrnss  whiCQ 

thorough-draining  system  ; — the  soil  thrown  out,  burned,  and  scattered,  to  improve  g trenclied 
should  be  made  into  hay.  In  autumn  and  -winter  three  or  four  acres  of  this  ground  s o f.Ugfi  on 
two  feet  deep,  the  drains  filled  up  with  stones  as  they  are  raised.  The  cattle  having  ® ^ jig 
hay  during  the  -winter,  will  leave  manure  for  a crop  of  turnips  on  the  ground  trenc  e > , ^ ^g 

assisted  with  ashes  from  the  adjoining  bogs.  Thus,  in  a few  years,  a quantity  ot  Ian  g UgcomiDg 
arable.  The  stock  on  the  farm  less  numerous,  would  be  doubly  valuable,  many  o 


with  turnips,  thick  fat.  j n-rlpv  Of 

It  is  ill  the  power  of  farmers  in  the  different  maikets  to  select  seed,  of  oats  and  y- 
and  beans  it  is  more  difficult ; each  and  every  landlord  should  make  it  his  business,  ei  - gijgl 
....  .c  .n—  — j-  1.;-  o’-  ..f?......!  o-nnd  is  the  only  use  ei  “ 


II  the  power  o 

ana  oeaus  it  is  more  auueuii. , oauu  unu  evci  j jauuiuiu  oio/a.v.  ......vv  - _ jjjgQBi 

proem'e  selected  sorts  of  these  seeds  for  his  tendnts.  To  afford  good  seed  is  tiie  ' qj.  ^lade  by 
farm  in  this  country,  under  the  present  system.  One  practical  and  successful  ^th 

a farmer,  has  more  effect  with  his  neighbours  and  fellows,  than  anything  a gen  e 
a command  of  money,  during  many  seasons.  -osina-  uropertj  k 

The  means  of  improvement  proposed  are  within  the  reach  of  all  persons  poss  s l 
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our  district.  It  only  requires  perseverance  and  energy,  with  a smalt  outlay  of  capital,  to  make  such 
changes  as  will  not  only  encourage  the  agricultural  interest,  but  hereafter  place  us  in  a position  to 
jend  produce  forwai-d  on  terms  to  compete  and  command  a mai-ket  with  that  of  any  other  nation. 

I remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours,  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

, ,r  , Samdel  Orb, 

Wnd  1842.  S,cr,ta,g.  akme  Sodaj. 

31.  You  would  settle  the  amount  of  the  tenant-right,  and  compel  the  tenant  to  pay  it  ?— 

32.  With  respect  to  alloiring  for  improvements,  should  you  propose  that  the  value  should 
be  ascertained  by  arbitration  at  the  time  the  improvement  is  made,  or  at  the  expiration  of 
the  tenancy  ? — At  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  tlie  improvement  may  add  to  the  value  of 
tie  tenancy. 

33.  Do  you  see  any  difScuIty  in  measming  the  exact  improvement,  supposmg  it  to  have 
existed  for  any  considerable  period  ? — I do  not  think  that  an  experienced  man  would  find 
any  difficulty  in  it ; and,  at  all  events,  it  would  be  ascertained  by  tlie  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  land  at  the  time  it  was  let  and  re-let. 

34.  Supposmg  an  improvement  made  as  far  back  as  1780,  and  the  lease  expires  sixty 

years  afterwards,  what  course  should  you  recommend  ? — The  improvement  is  worn  out  by 
that  time ; hut  suppose  the  case  of  a farm  which  I have  improved  to  the  extent  of  three  or 
foui-  shilliugs  an  acre,  it  would  be  very  hard  if  my  landlord  did  not  allow  me  for  it  when 
he  lete  it  at  tliat  increased  rent.  ’ 

35.  In  stating  your  remarks  with  reference  to  the  payment  by  the  landlord  for  improve- 

ments, you  seem  to  contemplate  the  tenant  having  a lease ; what  would  youi*  arrangement 
be  with  respect  to  a tenant  from  year  to  year  ? — My  arrangement  would  he  exactly  the 
same,  provided  he  had  made  the  improvements,  and  made  them  in  the  face  of  the  landlord 
and  had  given  him  notice.  . ’ 

36.  If  he  had  only  to  sell  his  tenui-e  at  the  end  of  the  year,  do  you  conceive  he  would 
get  any  thing  whatever  for  his  tenant-right  ?— Yes ; the  possession  is  generally  considered 
of  some  value. 

37.  You  would  restrict  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  tenant-right  to  the  amomit  to  be 

settled  by  the  arbitrators  ? — Yes ; the  landlord  would  choose  one,  he  would  take  care  of 
himself;  the  tenant  would  choose  another,  and  if  they  could  not  agree,  let  a third  pei-son 
be  called  in.  ^ 

[ The  tvitness  withdrew."] 


Mr.  John  Watson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence?— At  Freehall,  in  the  parish  of  Dunhoc,  in  the  county  of  Derry. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer. 

3.  jHow  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? — About  sixty-eight  where  I reside  ; and  between  fifty 
and  ^ty  under  Sir  Harvey  Bruce  ; and  I have  a grazing  farm  under  Mi*.  Richardson. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  distinct  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — It  is  the  district 
comprised  within  the  poor  law  union  of  Coleraine. 

5.  What  is  its  general  description  ? — It  is  generally  arable ; and  it  is  densely  inliabited. 

6.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? — It  does. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulai-s  ? On 

some  estates, _ where  the  landlords  and  their  agents  are  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  tlie 
tenactiy,  drainage  and  green  crops  are  encoui-aged  to  the  benefit  of  both  parties.  Sea 
maamre  is  extensively  used,  from  being  the  cheapest,  and  also  a little  lime.  The  district 
larming  society,  through  the  secretary,  although  badly  supported  by  some  of  the  landed 
propnetors,  has  been  of  much  service.  The  agricultural  school  at  Templemoyle,  in  this 
comty,  has  been  the  means  of  disseminating  a knowledge  of  rotation  of  crops,  &c. 

• ■ your  family  at  that  school  ? — Yes,  I have  a son  there. 

• f ilf*  ^ district,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ?— The 

01  the  farms  is  about  twelve  acres ; and  they  are  cultivated  by  the  plough,  generallY, 

crops.  From  the  nature  of  the  climate  wo  cannot  grow  wheat, 
fn  labour  increased  through  the  improved  tillage? — The  demand 

r about  has  decreased,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  country ; and  grazing  farms  arc 
commonly  used  for  rearing  young  stock.  Few  labourers  ai*e 
is  distbet^^  ^ gT3,ss  farm.  There  are  no  holdings  in  common,  at  least  very  few ; each  farm 

^ ^7  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  irnlu- 

10  T>  ^ which  is  fixed  by  the  landlord  and  agent  in  almost  every  case. 

.X landlord  ever  come  to  look  at  it  ? — Sir  James  Bruce  used  to  come  to  look 


at  til  1 a . uuiue  uu  iuok  ar  ix  : — 

it.  Harvey  being  a young  man,  he  has  not  interfered  with 

^1  to  £2^'i^5  ^ acreable  rent.  The  usual  rent  by  the  Cunningham  acre  is  from 


IJapor^of  — Yes,  there  is,  in  what  is  called  the 

tenlVpl!,®®;*'*  of  tie  town  ?— No ; bnt  it  is  splomtid  land.  Higlior 

eeaprallv  ;i  ? many  instances,  particularly  on  the  Clothworkei*s’  estate.  The  rent  is 
discount  months  after  it  is  due.  If  the  rent  is  paid  by  bill,  the  bank 

denend  a i’;++?  tenant  must  also  be  under  great  obligation  to  the  agent.  The  tenants 
e upon  local  usurers ; the  usual  interest  to  them  is  twenty  per  cent.  The 
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rent,  where  recovered  by  distress,  is  by  dri^’ing  their,  cattle.  Airears  are  held  over  the 
tenants,  and  receipts  are  generally  given  on  account.  We  have  not  such  means  resorted  to 
on  Sir  Harvey  Bruce’s  estate;  it  is  merely  on  the  Clothworkers’  estate.  Where  rent  is 
recovered  by  distress,  it  is  by  di^ng  cattle. 

15.  Under  whom  do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  ? — The  tenure  is  most  commonly  undet 

the  proimietor,  and  he  is  the  best  landlord.  They  arc  generally  tenants-at-will,  while  the 
rent  is  well  paid.  Where  they  hold  under  lease,_the  covenants  are,  not  to  sell  or  subdivide 
without  the  landlord’s  approval,  and  all  royalties  are  excepted.  Tcnants-at-wOl  seldom 
improve  them  land,  and  are  not  so  weU  off  as  leaseholders,  from  a dread  that,  if  they  mate 
improvements,  their  rents  wih  be  increased.  _ _ 

16.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,^  or  jointly? — Great 

impediments  to  improvement  arise  from  a tenancy-at-will ; leases  ever  improve  a tenantry. 
No  remuneration  is  given  for  improvements  by  landlords,  unless  in  a few  cases.  In  maldng 
fences  there  is  very  little  return ; they  have  very  little  effect  on  laboui-,  generally  being 
done  by  the  tenants’  families.  _ _ , , • • o mi 

17.  Does  the  tenant-right  prevail  in  the  district,  and  what  is  its  effect : — The  effect  is 
very  great.  The  sale  of  good-wiU  is  prevalent  generally,  and  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  is  paid  to  the  landlord ; it  is  recognised  by  the  landlord,  and  the  sum  given  is  generaUy 
according  to  the  rent  of  the  land.  The  value  of  it  is  decreasmg  generally,  tenancies-at- 
win  being  of  less  value  than  leasehold  property. 

18  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  taken  place  in  the  distnct,  to  what  extent,  and  with 
what  objects  ?— Landlords  have  a desme  to  increase  tbeir  farms,  yet  tbeir  wishes  are  seldom 

accomjih^ed^^^^  been  the  effects  on  production  by  the  consolidation  of  the  farms?— There 
has  been  a greater  production  and  employment,  and  the  rent  hag  been  paid  better. 

20  Has  the  subletting  or  subdividuig  of  farms  been  cai-ried  out to  what  extent,  with 
what'  view,  and  what  have  been  the  general  effects?— It  has  been  carried  on  to  a great 
extent,  and  in  all  cases  attended  with  evil  consequences.  It  formerly  was  generally  per- 
mitted  by  landlords,  but  it  is  not  now.  The  effects  have  been,  a decrease  Of  capital,  and 
an  increase  of  population.  The  effects  of  new  letting  on  sub-tenants  have  been  veiy  bad. 

21.  With  regard  to  the  farming  population,  what  is' the  condition  of  the  large  farmers?— 
The  iarge  farmers  are  generally  very  comfortable.  The  small  farmers  are  seldom  able  to 
live  comfortably;  and  the  labom-ers  are  very  poor,  the  depression  in  the  markets  causing 
want  of  labour.  The  capital  of  the  fai-mer  is  not  sufficient,  and  tlieir  condition  is  not 
improving  The  rent  is  paid  by  the  small  tenantry  in  cash.  Children  are  provided  for 
generahy  by  the  division  of  the  land.  The  cottages  of  the  labom-ers  are  built  by  the  farmers, 
and  held  under  them,  and  are  kept  in  repau-  by  the  farmers ; they  are  held  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  labourers  pay  tbeir  rent  in  labour. 

22.  How  much  do  they  in  general  pay?— Their  places  are  very  smaJl;  they, generally 

pay  a couple  of  pounds  for  a small  cottage.  _ . 

23  How  many  days’ labour  do  they  give  for  it?— A day  in  the  week.  Their  laboui- costs 

from  lOd.  to  Is.  a day  without  their  meat : if  they  get  their  meat,  it  is  from  6d.  to  lO.d.  a day. 

24.  Is  land  given  with  the  cottages  ? — Yes.  . , 

25.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district?— No.  ' _ , t 

26  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  as, lor 
example,  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ?— There  is  very 
little  difference.  • ^ 4.  i j 

27.  In  what  do  the  agents’  duties  generally  consist  ? — The  agents  receive  rents,  set  Janos, 
value  lands,  fill  up  leases,  and  settle  disputes  between  tenants. 

28.  Arc  there  fees  charged  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases,  and  to 
whom  paid  ?— There  are  fees  when  rent  is  enforced.  The  fees  to  the  ha^ffs  m many  ca^s 
equal  the  fees  to  the  agent.  There  are  also  fees  on  granting  leases,  which  ai-e  paid  to  tJie 

^^2?"  What  are  the  fees  paid  to  the  bailiff  ?—!  liavc  not  bad  any  experience  of  it  myself 
personally  ; but  it  is  too  prevalent  in  the  district. 

30.  What  is  the  fee  usually  paid  to  them  ? — I believe  about  2s.  6d. 

31.  Have  they  any  assistants  with  them,  and  is  the  tenant  distrained  ujion  obJigeato  pay 
them  also  ?— I presume  in  tliis  part  of  the  country,  the  bailiffs  do  not  requn-e  ^y 

32.  What  fees  have  you  beard  have  been  paid  upon  granting  leases  ?— 1 paid  live  gum 
for  filling  in  a lease,  exclusive  of  the  stamp. 

33.  Was  that  paid  to  the  agent  ? — Yes. 

34.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  on  farms? — November.  ' . lipar  to 

35.  With  respect  to  the  chai-ges  on  land,  what  pro;^ortion  does  the  county  ces  . 

the  rent? — The  county  cess  is  very  grievous,  averaging  3^.  9d.  to  the  pound  reu  , 
applottcd  by  the  collector,  and  levied  in  February  and  August.  The  poor  rate  , 

to  Is.  in  the  pound,  rent,  and  the  landlord’s  proportion  is  usually  allowed  at  the 

after  the  poor  tax  is  levied.  _ , t],e 

36.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant,  by  placing  the  rent-cnarg  ^ 

landlord? — Only  £7  lOs.  per  cent,  on  the  tithe  rent-charge,  is  allowed  ^ and 

neighbourhood.  On  the  lands  adjoining  me,  I believe  they  claim  twenty-five  per  •> 

I understand  it  is  allowed  by  other  landlords.  _ „ . ^jie 

37.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — ihe  pa^ 
county  rate  we  look  upon  as  being  very  grievous.  We  do  not  complain  oi  the  p 
that  has  been  a considerable  relief  to  us. 
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. 38.  What  alteration  would  you  propose  in  reference  to  ihe  county  cess;  would  you 
propose  that  a portion  should  bo  paid  by  the  landlord,  in  the  same  way  that  the  poor  law 
ia divided? — Yea,  that  would  be  the  most  equitable  way.  Now  the  farmer  has  to  pay 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  comity  rate,  and  gets  but  a small  portion  of  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
livedfromit.-  I have  jiaid  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  £20  a year  on  my  several  holdings. 
The  county  rate,  and  the  want  of  fixity  of  tenure,  always  operate  against  us.  As  soon  as  we 
improve,  we  are  always  charged  for  om-  improvements. 

39.  Do  you  conceive  in  general  through  the  country,  that  those  who  have  obtained  per- 
petuities of  their  lands  are  more  comfortable  than  their  ueighbom-s,  or  worse  off  ?— They 
are  more  comfortable. 

40.  Those  who  have  perpetuities  at  low  rents,  are  more  comfortable  you  thiuV  ? Yes,  I 

thiiik  they  are ; the_  great  evil  is,  that  if  we  improve  om*  condition,  we  are  charged,  when 
we  are  tenants-at-will. 

[77te  witness  withdrew."] 


Edward  Oseland,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Agivey,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry. 

2.  'What  is  yom-  profession  ?— I am  agent  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  wMch  you  are  acquainted  ?— The  estate  of  the  Ironmongers’ 
Company  in  Londonderry ; it  is  in  four  parishes,  and  very  much  divided. 

4.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  in  tliis  countiy  ?— Eleven  years  last  October. 

•5.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agricultm-e  improving  or  otherwise  ?— I thinV  it  is  im- 
proving in  our  disti-ict. 

6.  How  long  is  it  since  the  lease  which  the  Ironmongers’  Company  granted  upon  the 
estate  feU  in?— In  November,  1840. 

7.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  acres  ?— Something  under  13,000  statute  acres. 

8.  Was  it  held  by  one  or  more  tenants  ? — It  was  originally  leased  to  one  proprietor,  and 
sold  to  thi-ee  others,  and  held  by  them  jointly,  and  they  continued  in  possession  ten  years 
after  the  years  had  expired. 

9.  What  was  the  original  lease  ?— Sixty  years  and  three  lives. 

10.  In  what  manner  was  the  rent  fixed  upon  that  estate ; was  it  by  proposal  or  valu- 
ation?— Valuation,  ultimately. 

11.  Have  any  leases  been  granted,  and  have  you  any  copy  of  those  leases  ?— There  are 
three  leases  now  that  were  applied  for.  They  are  not  closed  yet ; they  will  be  granted. 

12.  The  conditions  of  the  lease  are  not  yet  settled  ?— No,  not  exactly ; the  conditions  of 
the  holding  I have  brought  with  me,  and  which  were  adjusted  with  a deputation  of  the 
tenants. — \The  witness  produced  a paper,  a copy  of  ^vhich  had  been  already  produced  by 
Dr.  Brown,  }vMch  will  be  found  set  out  in  his  evidence.] 

13.  Since  those  conditions  were  altered  at  the  suggestion  of  the  tenants,  have  thei'e  been 
any  complaints  of  the  nature  of  the  conditions '?— No,  not  any. 

14.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  the  tenants  who  are  occupying  land  holding  dii’ect 
under  the  Company  ?— There  are  234  farms,  at  £4  and  under. 

15.  Is  that  as  you  found  the  estate  upon  the  expiration  of  .the  lease  ?— No,  it  is  the 
number  now ; we  take  the  occupying  tenants. 

_ _16.  Is  the  estate  now  as  you  fomid  it?— No  ; there,  were  four,  or  five,  or  six  tenants 
jomed.  Ill  one  holding,  which  we  have  separated,  and  received  every  under-tenant  as  au 
occupier.  There  are  224  tenants  holding  at  from  £4  to  £10 ; eighty-nine  from  £10  to 
<tia ; iorty-three  from  £l6  to  £20  ; thirty-nine  from  £20  to  £30  ; six  from  £30  to  £50 ; 
and.  five  from  £50  and  upwards ; making  640. 

^ il'  through  the  property  ?— There  is  a portion  lets 

at  23s.  od.  the  statute  acre;  that  is  the  highest. 

18.  With  reference  to  the  rent  generally,  what  proportion  docs  it  bear  to  the  poor  law 
or  government  valuation  ?— Our  rent  is  £5,488  11s. ; the  poor  law  valuation  is  £6,236  10s. 

e eve  1 am  correct ; but  there  have  been  so  many  alterations  in  the  poor  law  valuation, 
£5*683^14*^'^^'*^^  ^ correct  to  a poimd  or  two.  The  government  valuation  is 

I®  ihat  the  valuation  of  the  land,  or  the  land  and  the  houses  ? — The  land  only ; but 
s 18  e manuscript  valuation ; this  is  not  with  the  deduction  of  one-cighth,  which  I 
could  never  understand  yet.  ' 

ininn  which  you  caU  the  Ordnance  valuation  is  one-seventh  more  than  the  sum 

tbm  ^ ° cess  is  now  applotted  ? — Yes.  With  respect  to  the  value  of  the  land, 
mountain  land,  2,500  acres,  valued  at  from  6d. 
an^  T according  to  the  grazing;  the  arable  is  valued  from  5s.  Qd.  to  23s.  6<Z., 

21  IT  m-e  about  8,500  or  8,600  acres, 

the  arrangement  been  entered  into  between  the  landlords  and  'the  tenants  upon 

there  ih  I'otereuce  to.improvoments  on  the  houses  or  in'  the  land  ? — I cannot  say  that 
■ j ty  ^ respect  to  the  houses ; as  to  the  lands,  at  present  we  are  draining  the 

ffed  ®°^^ooced  with  that ; and  we  are  improving  the  private  roads,  which  are  not 
aenm  fVat  The  Company  arc  advancing  lialf  the  money  for  those  improve- 

expense^^^^*  cbiug  the  labom-  for  the  other  half,  and  we  are  draining  the  bogs  at  our 

referenf>p^+^^+t  mrangemeut  entered  .into  with  reference  to  thorough-draining,  or  with 
0 e improvement  of  the  houses  and  roads  ? — Not  at  present.  I should  state 
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to  the  commissioners,  that  when  the  tenants’  deputation  went  over,  they  objected  to  the 
agriculturist,  one  of  the  first  things  I wished  to  establish. 

23.  By  whom  was  the  agriculturist  to  be  paid  ? — By  the  Company ; and  they  would  have 
niade  some  an-angement  afterwards,  similar  to  that  made  by  the  Marquess  of  Waterford. 

24.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  recognised  upon  the  property? — We  admit 

it,  and  do  not  interfere.  . . 

25.  Have  you  any  valuation  of  any  townland,  compaiing  Mr.  Crimth  s valuation  and  it 
with  your  own  surveyor’s  valuation  ? — There  is  no  other  townland  situate  Hke  Droughead, 

26  How  is  that  occupied  ? — The  entii'e  is  held  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown.  This  farm  v?as 
dri-'-inally  let  under  one  of  the  leases,  in  1793,  at  £23  Is.  6d. ; of  course,  it  was  set  the  first 
year  at  £46  3s.,  as  the  double  rent.  The  valuation  now  is  £59_  11s.,  made  by  Mr.  Nolan, 
the  surveyor  employed  by  our  Company;  and  by  Mr.  Griffith’s,  it  is  £61  15s.  6d. 

27.  Does  that  valuation  by  Sir.  Nolan  include  the  tithe  rent-charge  ?— It  does ; it  in- 
cludes every  chai-ge.  i • o t 

28.  What  is  the  valuation  of  it  under  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — It  was  £80  ; it  has  been 
reduced  to  £75,  including  the  value  of  the  house,  and  the  house  is  valued  by  the  Ordnance 
valuation  at  £12,  which,  with  one-third  less,  makes  it  £8. 

29.  In  what  year  was  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  made  in  that  part  of  the  country?— I think 

in  1832.  ^ , , . , , , 

30.  How  long  was  that  after  Dr.  Brown  had  commumcated  by  letter  with  the  then  clerk 
of  the  Company  in  reference  to  his  improvements  ? — It  was  in  1828. 

31.  Are  you  aware  whether  Dr.  Brown  made  any  improvements  in  consequence  of  that 

letter  ? I should  say  that  it  is  the  best  farm  upon  the  property,  and  the  worst  farmed 

upon  the  property ; and  as  to  improvements,  there  can  be  none.  He  reclaimed  bog  ahont 
eight  years  back,  and  the  second  year  amply  repaid  him. 

32.  As  agent  of  the  Company,  are  you  aware  whether  Dr.  Brown  made  any  improvemeats 
either  to  the  houses  or  land,  in  consequence  of  that  letter? — No ; I am  not  aware  of  it.  He 
brought  in  some  bog  at  my  request,  as  I thought  it  would  be  setting  a good  example.  I 
came  over  in  1833,  and  at  my  request  he  began  to  improve  a part  of  the  bog. 

33.  F.yl  you  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject  of  improving  the  bog  before  he  had  proceeded 
to  do  any  thing  ? — I cannot  speak  positively,  because  I had  been  told  previous  to  that,  he 
had  improved. 

34.  But  you  spoke  to  him  some  years  ago  ?— Yes,  I saw  it  m such  a neglected  state.  I 
advised  liira  to  do  something. 

35.  Were  those  improvements  you  recommended,  made  previously  or  subsequently  to 
Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation? — Subsequently. 

36.  Are  the  buildings  on  Dr.  Brown’s  farm  of  recent  erection,  that  is,  within  the  last’ten 
or  fifteen  years  ? — No. 

37.  Have  they  been  added  to  or  improved  ?— There  has  been  no  erection  upon  the  farm 
since  I have  been  in  this  country.  I am  informed  he  raised  a cottage  house,  and  put  his 
house  in  its  present  state  some  years  back;  but  it  must  have  been  many  years  back. 

38.  Has  any  application  been  made  by  Dr.  Brown  through  you,  or  has  any  negociation 
been  can-ied  on  with  the  Company  for  any  remuneration  or  allowance  ? — No ; we  admit  the 
tenant-right. 

39.  Are  yon  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  the  Agha- 

dowey  estate  ? — Y es ; certainly.  _ • i i, 

40.  What  is  your  opinion  of  their  condition;  is  it  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I think  the 

condition  of  the  people  is  improving  generally ; but  you  must  observe,  from  the  number  or 
small  holders,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  support  themselves  upon  it.  Bpw 
that  part  of  the  estate  the  tenants  were  supported  by  weaving,  there  were  thirteen  meach- 
greens,  and  now  there  are  only  three  ; consequently,  those  of  the  holders  who  paid  theu 
rents  by  weaving,  have  now  to  fall  back  upon  the  land,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  mainte 
them.  But  I have  ascertained  that  they  actually  supported  themselves;  and  supposing  mt 
the  rough  produce  of  the  land  was  sold,  that  they  supported  themselves  upon  less  than  they 
could  be  supported  upon  at  the  poor-house.  . , 

41.  Has  that  state  of  things  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Company  w 

a view  of  considering  whether  any  measures  can  be  taken  to  relieve  them  ? — It  has  been 
taken  into  consideration ; but  what  can  be  done  ? . . ,. 

42.  Is  there  a disposition  or  an  indisposition  as  to  granting  leases? — There  is  no  m 

position  at  all.  i,  >,  n 

43.  Have  applications  been  made  by  the  tenants  for  leases? — Yes;  and  there 
no  exception  taken,  where  a man  was  a decent  man.  My  opinion  is,  that  there  sho 

no  occupation  between  spade  culture  and  a plough  and  two  horses.  _ , , , 

44.  In  the  case  of  a farm  large  enough  to  employ  two  horses,  you  think  there  s o 
be  a lease  ? — Yes ; and  where  a man  is  anxious  to  part  with  his  farm,  I endeavour  to  p 
suade  the  tenant  of  the  adjoining  farm  to  purchase  it. 

45.  Has  that  taken  place  ? — ^Yes,  in  several  instances.  . , 

46.  What  lias  become  of  the  tenant  who  parted  with  his  farm ; has  he  received  ^y  8 

from  the  Company? — No ; the  produce  of  the  tenant-right  has  taken  him  to  Amenca. 

47.  He  has  the  benefit  of  it  ? — Yes.  . iimild 

48.  Has  it  always  taken  place  with  the  consent  of  the  party  ?— Yes,  certainly ; we  ® 
never  force  any  thing  of  the  kind.  We  take  advantage  of  it.  whez-e  it  occurs ; but  we 
force  it. 

[77ie  witness  withdrew^ 
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of  Longlrgiel.  in  the  county 

2.  Is  it  your  wish  to  make  auy  statement  to  tho  onmrm'oo,Vv,rx,.„ 

which  you  took  when  a tow^and  of  your  property  fell  out  of  leasriiU?32^1-Yp^'‘'r"'’®® 
hBard  that  it  has  been  stated  that  a number  of  famiKes  were  remoTod  from  the  t ’ 
wish  to  make  an  explanation.  I haye  referred  to  the  rental  of  1816  ™d  fl  * I 

the  latter  being  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  time  when  my  up^ 
eont<ml.ig  ten  townlands,  and  all  depending  upon  the  life  of  le  Princfss  ChLil^ttf 
sequendy,  when  the  years  expmed  in  1880,  the  estate  was  to  be  re  let  <=»"- 

3.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  ascertain  its  yalue?— I yalued  it  ail  t 

pemut  my  agent  to  yalue  it  for  me,  and  other  parties  I haye  coiifidmce  i ^ f nsuaUy 

4.  What  mode  did  you  adopt  in  ixing  the^aiSioi^^-llXtr:^^^^  , 

what  wo  call  ni  oui-  country  “ the  com,”  in  other  countries  it  is  called  “ oat??  f ’ 

reference  to  the  yalue  of  it  at  all.  1 fnd  that  a certain  number  of  amts  whl  f 1 
number  of  cows,  and,  consequently,  a certahi  quantity  of  grain  crots  01  mt  ? “ ° 
grown  upon  that  farm.  All  rents  in  this  counthy  are  princfpany  made  m fr™ 

to  have  in  the  summer  half-year,  and  other  things  in  tj?e  irintei  lia^-yer  itke  tl 
average  of  seyeii  yeai-s  from  the  market-note  of  tlie  ordinary  prices  of  buttmtnd  ttl  r 
ascertain  what  is  a fa,ir  proportion  to  a farm  often  or  twenty  tores  of  each  mo?’ 
that  way  ^certain  what  is  considered  a just  and  reasonable  Lt  for  the  latds  ? 

tmg  to  166  tenants,  there  was  but  one  man  and  fha-t  fiva  Tyooyc  » i,  -lands.  And  m set- 
who  objected  to  tlie  valuation.  ’ ® subsequently  to  the  letting, 

5.  With  reference  to  the  tenants  yon  found  in  the  ooenTmti™,  wbo„  1 

will  you  state  the  steps  you  took  upon  re-lettinn  the  land  9 ^r  r i i®*^  ?®  out, 

(here  were  200  tena?tsfhy  the  reS  of  llS^I^e  ?n  IM6  Z R 
that  portion  of  the  estate  were  seyenty-fonr,  and  ui  1842  there  "P“" 

qucntlj,  ftom  the  time  of  the  original  lease  there  w?e  onln  .7  ? ; conse- 

Lrewe  at  the  former  peidod.®  ■Se  nlrereS^^^ 

is  126,  and  m the  year  1842,  mnety-nine  • consemiputlv  tTirt.,  entered  on  the  rental 

the  same  tewidaiid,  of  tweVaeiem  A ZX  e/fc 

Catholics,  had  violated  the  clauses  of  the  leases  ovpr  rnifl  pyy  ^rotestants  and 

and  among  those  were  bothXesJyTeriX^SestorL^^^^ 

CathoKes,who  had  no  claim  upon  the  land  as  I ooncelyed  ond  ? ” Homan 

to  find  other  places.  The  only  parties  X^ird  cS™  iX  <ii%  were  ebhged 

their  dependents.  I think  the  farms  on  the  average  betme  1 832??*?  f *’®®ci®“’ 

now  they  may  vary  from  eight  to  twenty-five  ov^  tXLX  eXt  *1  “ ®*^®®"; 

lessees  had  wasted  his  farm  tetany.  I fomd  Mm  keeuiiig  aXulXXd  ?®  original 

his  sister  keeping  an  imnrouer  lioiis(»  T whiskey  house,  and 

compensation  He  ha7nS  Ttn  JZv  5 fi  ^ ^ little 

w s«x,Xd  I gShX&rt  srort°^  ’ tX  x?  »f“*x 

?^®  ”"®“’  eXerXxIxS"' 

4e  average  of  “a  abiXat  ® f®  let  i I shoiild  say  that 

«,  if  so  much  “ ®”  1^“'*  ''“®®  ®“®ed  a gnhica  for  the  Cuniii„Xai 

OrLXXntXr?-?iX?  X ’?®“  *'t®  ?“”>■  J-™  “■  the. 

there  may  be  a diffwiun/.  valuation  and  my  valuation  of  1832 

*™lto,IuuderstaX  L M ipXyWbf  b ““  “ *?7'™®  Scully  has  been 

!»sslf  to  the  ribbon  soeietiJsX'd  bod  ^ ° J™ed 

“ He  management  of  the  fX  ?bX^  ^ ^®®?  ™7  “g"!”  >'i  ““t  assisting  his  father 

«v®y  fXly  M?lXX“lXSo‘’X’  ®”"°*  “*  ““  *™'=  tlie  young  men  of 

«"W  to  XXX  ^Hie  fi*  1 ®“™®®77h  them,  and  some  of  t£em  yfere  pro- 
•age  upon  a R„X,  CaSoKc  eXtX™®  "““X"*  P>“®°  “P<>”  “ 'Xons. 

a taf  when  it  occurredXdXt  of  X5®  “ ™7.““gItt’'>'tthood.  I was  but  twenty-one  and 
« wseqnencc  of  the  lino  I Xl  ™“g““es  only  one  took  the  view  I did ; but 

"fenced  to  pnXhXXyLXX  'X  ®'  *'*®  tv®“  convicted,  and 

7,  fell  very  severely  unoiXl.f  ^®™  years  to  six  montlis,  wMch  certainly,  at  that 
y own  tenants,  ahsolutelv  redne'^®'.?  nien  of  the  district,  very  severely  upon  some  of 
aosolutcly  leduciiig  them  to  beggary.  At  the  same  time,  I had  no  other 

4 0 
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course  to  pui'sue,  having  the  peace  of  the  country  in  view;  and  I believe  it  is  now  the  opi- 
iiioii  of  every  person  that  that  severe  measure  p)ut  an  end  to  a very  dangerous  system.  And 
I regret  to  say  that  among  many  people  considered  respectable  "Hith  us,  though  the  fathers 
were  not  concerned,  the  sons  were,  and  this  person  was  one  of  them.  ^ Old  Scully  came  to 
me,  and  said  he  could  not  pay  the  rent;  that  if  he  could  get  his  cottiers  out  and  I would 
allow  his  son  to  come  back  upon  the  land,  he  thought  he  could  pay  the  rent.  I told  him.  he 
knew  my  sentiments  with  respect  to  his  son  very  well;  if  he  •nished  to  give  me  up  the  farm 
I would  give  him  a small  annuity,  and  accordingly  he  did  so,  and  I think  at  that  time  there 
was  an  airear  of  rent  duo  wliich  I never  recovered.  He  gave  me  up  the  land  at  the  farm, 
remaining  in  the  house  some  time,  I think  a season  after  the  laud  was  given  up;  he  after- 
wards  removed  to  the  townland  where  his  son-in-law  lived,  and  there  died.  He  never  gave 
me  the  counterpart  of  the  lease ; I had  my  own  part,  and  I dare  say,  as  stated  hy  Mr, 
M‘Loughlin,  it  is  in  existence  stHl,  but  the  son  never  made  any  claim  under  it  to  be  repos- 
sessed as  the  heir  of  his  father. 

9.  Was  there  any  understanding  between  Scully  and  yourself  when  he  gave  up  posses- 
sion, that  it  was  only  that  the  cottiers  might  be  dispossessed  ? — No,  not  at  aU ; it  was  be- 
cause he  could  not  pay  the  rent. 

10.  There  was  no  stipulation  or  imderstanding  that  he  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  land 
again  ? — No ; it  was  an  application  for  his  son,  which  I refused,  in  consequence  of  the  son’s 
misconduct. 

1 1 . What  became  of  the  farm?— There  is  a Presbyterian  in  possession  from  year  to  year; 
I have  not  given  him  a lease  of  it. 

12.  A statement  has  been  made  with  reference  to  your  taking^  possession  of  the  Romau 
Catholic  chapel  on  your  property ; is  there  any  explanation  you  wish  to  give  upon  that  sub- 
ject ?— I wish  to  state  the  facts  which  are  known  and  admitted  by  the  Roman  CathoUcs  as 
fair  grounds  for  my  having  done  so.  In  the  year  1792,  my  uncle  gave  a lease  for  999  years  of 
the  ground  for  a chapel  just  adjoining  the  demesne,  and  gave  a subscription  of  £100  as  I 
understand.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  recommended  him  to  put  a clause  in  the  lease  for 
resuming  possession  upon  paying  them  the  amount  which  the  chapel  had  cost  them,  which 
was  the  sum  of  £210  British,  as  I paid  it;  I camiot  recollect  the  sum  in  tire  lease.-  Soon 
after  Mr.  M‘Loughlin  came  into  the  parish  there  was  an  attempt  to  make  it  by  law  a freehold, 
by  burying  witbin  the  chapel  yard,  which  had  never  been  previously  done,  and  had  always 
been  resisted  by  the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  Upon  one  occasion  it  was  stated  to  me,  that 
tire  body,  not  of  a tenant  of  my  own,  but  of  another  estate,  was  to  be  buried  there;  I sent 
notice  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  who  was  there  previous  to  Mr.  M‘Loughlm,  to  say 
that  it  should  not  he  permitted,  and  he  said  it  should  not  he  done.  During  the  time  of 
hlr.  M'Louglrlin,  the  wife  of  a tonarrt  of  mine  died,  and  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  be 
buried  in  the  chapel  yard  at  twelve  o’clock  at  niglit.  Previously  to  the  funeral  taking  place,' 
information  was  sent  to  me  that  it  was  the  iirtention  to  biny  ConoUy’s  wife  inside. the 
church  yard — ^he  lived  outside  nry  gate.  I sent  for  him  early  in  the  morning,  aird  asked  bm 
if  it  was  the  fact,  and  he  sard  if  was,  that  the  priest  wished  it,  that  he_  would  prefer  its 
being  there  to  any  other  place,  but  that  if  1 objected  he  worrld  not  press  it. 

13.  Is  there  a burial  grourrd  in  the  nerghborrrhood?— Yes;  the  burial  gr-ouird  in  my 
demesne  was  the  burial  ground  belonging  to  the  chui-ch  before  the  Romaii  Catholic  chapel 
was  built ; but  since  the  new  chapel  has  been  built  they  have  all  been  buried  there. 

14.  After  the  building  of  tiro  chapel  of  which  you  took  possession,  were  they  hr  the  babit 
of  burying  in  the  church  yard  ? — Corrstantly.  The  body  was  brouglrt  iirto  the  chapel,  and 
the  service  performed  upon  it,  and  the  body  bmied  in  the  church  yard,  and  I have  seen  tbe 
priest  go  to  the  chm-ch  yard  gate  and  perfomr  the  sciwice  there.  Corroily  hnmedrately  sard 
if  I objected  he  would  not  press  it,  and  the  woman  was  buried  in  the  church  yard.  Seine 
time  after,  Mrs.  Jlacaifney  had  a Srmday  school,  attended  hy  a very  large  proportion  of  tie 
childi-en  of  the  tenantry  of  the  neighhourhig  estates,  the  numbers  varying  from  100  to  12(t 
or  130,  of  wlrich  from  42  to  45  were  Roman  Catholics,  and,  at  their  own  req^uest,  they  were 
mostly  supprlied  with  testaments  and  bibles;  they  were  very  assiduous  in  their  attention,  and 
were  making  very  good  progress.  Mr.  MXoughlin  gave  them  notice  from  tire  altar,  as 
stated  by  them  to  me  and  Mrs.  Macartney,  that  after  next  Sunday  he  did  not  wmh  them  to 
go  to  Mrs.  Slacartney’s  school.  Some  of  them  refused,  but_  stated  they  would  attend  M 
school  also,  and  for  a few  Sundays  tiro  numbers  feE  off  considerably.  They  afterwards  m- 
croased  again.  One  or  two  of  the  teuants  complained  to  me  that  the  priest  had 

upon  them  because  they  coirtinned  to  send  their  children  to  the  school ; I said,  1 oo  no 
want  to  put  you  agahist  your  priest  at  aU ; do  what  you  think  right  upon  the  subject.  ^ 
had  a school  after  that  in  the  chapel,  which  I did  not  think — and  I iiiade  that  , 
was  a fit  place  for  a school,  if  it  was  to  he  for  the  general  use  of  the  cliildren  of  the  pm  ^ 

15.  Did  he  give  it  out  and  cause  it  to  he  mrderstood  that  the  school  hr  the 

for  the  childi-en  of  his  own  persuasion  ? — No,  I believe  not.  In  either  1832  01'  1833,  a ' ^ 
gross  libel,  accusing  me  of  being  accessary  to  the  escape  of  a man  charged  with 
published  in  one  of  the  public  prints  in  the  county,  altliough  at  that  very  moineut  the  j J 
was  in  custody  on  my  warrant.  I felt  it  due  to  myself  as  weE  as  to  the  body  to  w ii 
belo'nged,  to  commence  an  action  for  Ehcl.  The  damages  were  laid  at  £1,000,  anc 
diet  was  for  £700  and  costs.  In  the  progress  of  the  trial,  it  came  out  that  theaut  . • 

Ebcl  was  a JIv.MacarEey.the  priest  of  Ballymenagh,  a man  of  very  great  talent.  gjg 

the  autumn  after  the  verdict  was  passed,  this  priest  was  perrrrittcd  to  go  round  we 
in  several  parts  of  the  county  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  damages,  and 

came  to  the  chapel -vrliere  my  Bcrvanta  were  at  their  reEgious  d-utreSjaird  where  Ih 
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ia  the  chapel  for  the  use  of  my  servants.  As  reported  to  me  by  them  certain  remcrV.  w™ 
made  upon  me  which  were  neither  fair  nor  proper  in  an  estab1iqhmf.T>f  , ^ remarks  were 
of  which  they  were  receiving  the  benefit  ith^t  paW  ^ 

tenants,  they  said  they  had  no  control  over  it;  that  it  Sn-oigh  the  priesftL«ir£^^ 
ley  came  there.  I beheye  the  collection  was  a veiy  small  one  That  xL.  „ c ' 
considering  that  Mr.  M-Longlihn  was  taking  a^^r  mTreferfc^  T 
gentleman  ni  the  parish  who  did  not  wish  to  hiterfero  with  Mm  wHoh  was 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  Koman  CathoKcs  or  the  comfort  of  mvself  IiT  cn  * ‘n 
feeling  that  Mr.  M‘Loughhn  was  acting  in  a way  I did  not  appr^  S'  I Sonerd'toLf 
hiscomnnttoe  to  meet  mo  on  a certain  day ; they  did  so,  and  hi  the  u4»onc„  i x 

of  my  own,  I stated  that  Mr,  M-Lenghlin  was  takhig  ^ oZTwlZh  ZZ?,l  i 7°  T" 
amt,  and  which  might  be  worse ; and  I wished  to  resmne  the  chapel  nnde^  the^ 
the  lease.  They  were  not  aware  at  that  thne  of  their  6wn  pai-t  of  to  Male  btto  loT  °T 
have  stated  that  by  that  clause  toy  were  entitled  to  £210,  and  I was  entitled  te^f  ^ f ' i 
and  the  ground,  but  in  eoiisegnence  of  to  increase  in  the  price  of  maStl  ami  S 
he  upon  good  terms  with  tom  I would  give  tom  £300  British,  and  that  toy  toiddtove 
tlie  entu-e  of  tbeir  fittings  mside  to  take  to  tbeir  new  chapel ' isuouia  nave 

16.  Had  any  steps  been  taken  previously  to  that  as  to  bnil'cHng  a new  chapel  2-N„ 

IT.  Do  yon  happen  to  reconect  the  time  of  to  year  that  tMs  took  place  ?if  got  pLes 
81011  in  1838;  I thmk  it  was  at  the  latter  end  of  183T.  I went  abroad  in  IsvV  w 
M'LongUin  said  tot  if  I had  a right  to  the  chapel.  I must  take  it  by  kw ; tof  TW 
would  see  more  about  It/’  was  the  expression  T sairl  “ Tf ,.,;n 
mthin  a moiifli,  I shaU  be  satisfied  ; 1 am  goiug  abrok  ancl  I shoMd  Hke/„Zr  to 
course  that  I am  to  take.  If  you  will  not  give  it  me  upon  those  tprmq  T ebon  o+  i 
my  legal  riglit.”  : Before  the  time  expired  4iich  I had  alow/to/To  ’ to  m^^ 
a coinmnmcatioii  wa.s  made  to  me  by  Mr.  M-LougMin,  I think  by  letter  to  stoe  toftol 
ivonld  not  accede  to  the  acceptiug  the  £300,  In  oonsequeiico  of  that,  I directed  ml  to 
ciloi  to  serve  to  proper  notice.  A notice  was  seiwed  /on  the  1st  of  I eft  to 

country.  After  that  toe  my  agent  demanded  possession ; toy  looked  to  doors  hut  uk 
pea  was  given  qmetly  The  parisliioneis  then,  in  a body,  came  to  Mm  and  wdshed  to 
know  would  I have  any  objection  to  let  them  have  the  use  nf  it  PT,^  to 

ae  subject,  and  I wrote  in  reply,  desiring  Mm  to  give  tom  the  use  of  tt  as  Imig  a“s“/S 

Zr  ' 8 1°^  and  prevent  it  bfto  wreSS 

ftom  mo ; and  he  waf  to  obtain  a guarantee  that  it  should  be  retmned  to  me  ® 

toUiigtcmenpenthesnbject  ankpo/:^ 

time  rhey  were  not  ready  with  toir  new  chapel,  and  he  length/ed  that  tom  Zd  inZ 

^"Tlhoydid  not  accept  my  offer, 

£90  more!^  got  £l00  more  tlian  the  sum  you  were  bound  topay?— Tes,  or 

n “7  WHcation  to  you  for  land  upon  wMoh  to  Mfld  a chapel  ?_No 

I lave  verv  s r/Z  /tto'  to  anowing  your-  tenants  to  sell  to  tcnant-iaght?- 

The  one  clauses  m the  leases,  but  which  are  nugatory  in  Ireland 

C“s  i ts  Z “ " ““  “ Mnkioit  tSaltok 

eonliime  in  the  hoE/Z  f T consider  a remuiioration,  in  case  he  is  iniahle  to 

“Iwys  fomid  them  ffltkkd  ti  b l«'e  to  country.  I have 

two  years  and  a Mt  tnt  S ? 1 / f™  3'“’-'  ““i  “ “> 

leUeggarcd  bvatlxcesEfl/  Tto/  "““who  comes  in  is 

Fjr  pe«n  t sneSed  tTe  othtSSS.  ^ “1 

tsEtssShtottSySsstSeSsr' 

we  "aSSSStd”  to  *■''/"  **“’■ ’’3'  3i»™«  removing  tenants  ?- 

24-  What  do  voi,^  i ^ to  eviction,  since  1832,  m foui-  or  five  cases, 
you  deal  with  thU9_T!^  to  tithe  composition ; how  do 

/IsetitwithoTt'rklSnceS  t°TbS'””‘°°'' 

‘»«ty-fivc  per  cent  ■ as  adto/ 1 / f 

«iy  largely  to  the  tiiools  sZ  J ' “/ nk  *'“3"  “»*  entitled  to  it.  I subscribe 

‘“A  aWre  is  at  adiSe  STfE  1 *>“=  i I 

y aavantage  m to  twenty-five  per  cent,  I am  entitled  to  it. 

[ T/ie  zi/itness  withdrew.'] 

1 1V1,  i Clt-arle^  James  Knox,  esq.,  swoi-n  and  eaxamined. 

s'  WhaTiir  'Coleraine.  C. ; 

t^udondeny  estate  in  Ire?^id*°^*'^  agent  to  the  Clothworkers’  Company  for  theii' 

s the  extent  of  that  property? — Rather  more  than  10,000  statute  acres. 
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i»so  -oy«  « 

“\fhS£tTab“Sy-o..o  years  ?-Yas ; tha  lease  was  made  in  the  year  IJtO.  I 

town  of“ame  tenant  in  the  town,  but  engaged  m .grienltnrc.  Them 

are  350  occnpjnng  land  on  the  1 0,000  e^Ahont  twenty  acres  wmnld  be  about  the 

9.  What  is  the  more  ftere  is  such  a variety.  We  have  ore 

average  site  I f“  j,„‘  Arable  farms  of  about  100,  coming  down  as  lovp  as 

SIX  or  seven  acres.  The  mo  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  hy 

10.  In  what  mariner  was  *»  «"*  “^I  nordfon  wbicli  was  retained  at  the 

valuation  ?--By  valnatiori  been'let  at  about  £500  a year,  in  1832,  and  that  rent 

rent  previouidy  fixed  "1»”^  ,,,lpe  tpe  estate  at  ah.  It  was  valued  for  the  tensut 

If  fte  Spaty,  Mr-  AlexLdIr.  in  1838,  and  the  ocenpiers  continued  at  the  rents  they  then 

’'“u.^Had  the  tenants  any  lease  ?-»o.  the  tenants  had  no  leases  of  that  part  wlich use 
iom  valued  ?-By  Mr.  Man,  who  was  educated  as  a valuer  and 

“^Spsri  of  die 

?flsfa£d^S“omearrdloweredupon  others,  after  it  had  be^^^ 

and  myself.  9— When  tlie  valnation  was  completed,  Mr.  Nolan  aiidl 

reconsSSl  U t sSm  iSanees.  I rUffered  from  Mr.  Nolan,  and  in  some  oases  it  was 

* hfhm  X Nolan  made  the  valuation  it  was  not  entirely  acted  upon  ?-No,  m some 
16.  _ When  iVir.  • i . ^as  about  the  same,  taken  altogether. 

'XrV™  XToriierr  did  tho  agrictrte^^^^^ 

itfmting  thX,Xd;X'^  so  upon  the  printed  valuation  ?-Yes ; hut  I toohthe 

obliged  to  sell  Iris  lease  or-  hrs  tonairt-right,  as  "“*“6 f ...a  turning 

be  taien.  Tlris,  in  my  humble  opimoii,  lias  *e  rfeet  of  thuTOig  y 

distraint  would  bo  inefcctual.  There  is  a diversity  »*  1”“^;  ,_AU  at  wfli. 

21.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  wdl  or  by  leap,  ™<'or  t K with  the  tenants  ?- 

22.  Are  there  any  pn-iiited  eonditioiis  for  holding  tdie  land  onto 

There  were  printed  conditions  read  to  the  tenant ; hut  the  tenant  was  no  party 
Tliey  have  never  been  acted  upon.  , orteiiant, 

23.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  are  Se  “whole  of  the 

•inint.lv? — With  regard  to  ebaining,  the  Clothworkers  Co  p / „ , andthe 


or  jointly  ‘ 


respect  to  permanent  improvements,  are  they  eftected  by  tno  jmu  ^ 

-With  regard  to  ih-aii.ing,  the  Clothworkers’  pompej  ,„ath. 

expense';  and  in  erecting  the  houses,  tlioy  Pt“v'de  *egreateB  » where  the  teuai* 

teiaiit  docs  the  work.  The  Company  alvvays  give  tho  matenals  for  ^ ^ „f,  aid 

will  undertake  tho  erection  of  it ; or,  where  the  ^ ; that  way  they  sup* 

put  on  a slated  roof,  they  always  give  the  timber  and  left  t» 

tho  materials.  I think,  generally  speaking,  all  the  l»™aneirt  imp  the  toi 

done  by  the  tenants,  which  is  just  the  system  I most  eondemn.  1 operations  of 

capital  must  bo  snpphed  by  those  who  Irave  No  great  iinproveuientrf 

agricultm-e,  and  who  have  often  to  borrow  it  on  i;mnons  teims  5° / tlay  upon  then  o» 
eX  be  oftoeted  in  this  country  till  landlords  take  tins  part  of  the  0 1 I 

shoulders. 
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24.  Have  the  tenants  expressed  any  anxiety  to  obtain  leases  ?— No ; the  Company  would 
have  no  objection  to  gi'ant  leases  to  solvent  tenants.  The  tenants  say  the  rent  is  too  high, 
and  it  is  about  to  be  reduced,  and  that  may  be  the  reason  why  they  are  not  anxious  for  them. 

25.  Has  the  Company  directed  any  new  valuation  of  the  estate  ? — No ; the  question  is 
before  them,  and  I have  had  an  intimation  from  them,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  reduce 
the  rents  generally. 

26.  Have  you  expressed  your  own  opinion  upon  the  subject?— Yes;  and  with  respect  to 
that  portion  of  the  estate  let  in  1832,  I have  suggested  it  should  be- reduced  fifteen  per 
cent.,  and  tliat  let  in  1838,  ten  per  cent.  The  allowances  for  draining  and  for  lime,  timber, 
slates,  &c.,  to  be  continued  to  the  tenants  on  a modified  scale. 

27.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  whether  taking  some  of  the  county  burdens  upon  the 
Compan)'’s  shoulders,  might  not  be  a good  way  of  reducing  the  rents?— I have  taken  that 
into  consideration.  I tliink  the  government  should  unquestionably  pay  the  whole  expense  of 
the  constaliulai-y,  and  I think  the  rest  of  the  county  cess  should  be  divided  between  land- 
lord and  tenant ; but  I think  it  should  be  collected  from  the  tenant,  and  allowed  out  of  the 
rent  as  the  poor  rate  is  allowed,  and  that  is  the  result  of  long  consideration  upon  the  subject. 

28.  What  is  your  reason  for  considering  it  better  to  have  it  coUocted  from  the  tenant  ? 

I think  the  landlord  never  could  get  any  of  it,  if  it  was  paid  by  liim;  and  I think  it  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  our  tenants  to  deal  with  as  few  people  as  possible. 

29.  Do  you  find  in  the  case  of  the  rent-charge  which  is  paid  by  the  landlord,  that  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  his  procuidng  from  the  tenant  his  proportion  of  it  ?— No,  I have  not  found 
any  difficulty  in  recovering'it. 

30.  Then  upon  what  reasoning  do  you  conceive  the  landlord  would  not  recover  the  county 
cGss  from  the  tenants  ? — Because  the  tithe  rent-charge  was  a fixed  sum,  and  made  by  the 
law  a part  of  the  rent,  and  we  have  added  it  to  the  rent  in  the  lease.  I collect  it  as  part 
of  the  rent,  and  now  there  is  no  difference  between  rent  and  rent-charge.  But  the  county 
cess  being  a variable  sum,  could  not  be  managed  in  that  way ; it  must  be  re-collected  by  the 
landlords  specifically  as  county  cess. 

31.  In  the  case  of  a futm-e  holding,  upon  whom  do  you  think  that  variability  should  fall; 
upon  tlie  landlord  or  upon  the  tenant  ? — I think  it  should  fall  equally  upon  both.  I t1iivilr 
each  should  pay  one-half  of  the  public  bm-dens ; they  must  vary,  and  they  must  vary  upon 
both  who  ai-e  to  pay  them.  I recommended  to  the  Company  that  the  county  cess  should 
be  collected  from  the  tenants  as  at  present,  and  that  the  tenants  should  claim  the  landlord’s 
proportion  when  he  came  to  pay  liis  rent,  as  in  the  poor  rate.  But  I think,  if  the  landlord 
is  called  upon  in  the  first  instance  to  pay  the  county  cess,  he  should  have  a remedy  for  the 
recovery  of  it  from  the  teuants-at-will,  or  tenants  whose  leases  have  been  made  after  the 
passing  of  such  act ; but  with  tenants  who  have  leases,  he  should  recover  in  proportion  to 
the  interest  that  the  tenant  has  m the  lands,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poor  rate,  and  that  with 
a view  eventually  to  make  the  landlord  liable  to  the  county  cess,  that  he  may  set  his  land 
free  from  it,  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  tithe. 

32.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  is  it  recognised  by  the  landlord  ? 

It  is  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  it  is  recognised  by  my  employers.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  tenaiitry  of  this  country,  it  is  not  only  judicious  to  allow  the  sale  of  tenant-right, 
hut  I tliink  it  would  be  cruelly  unjust  to  prevent  it, — unjust,  because  the  tenantry  and  their 
forefathers  have  been  permitted  to  make  ail  the  permanent  improvements  at  then-  own 
e^enso,--and  injudicious,  because  with  the  poorer  class  it  is  the  best  security  against  the 
dilapidation  of  the  premises,  the  price  of  the  tenant-right  always  being  in  proportion  to 
the  condition  of  the  fann.  On  the  Company’s  estate  it  usually  sells  for  three  years’  pmehase ; 
but  I have  heard  of  one  farm  on  the  Ironmongers’  estate,  being  sold  for  upwards  of  ten 
years  of  the  rent  charged  by  them. 

33.  Was  that  sale  since  they  have  got  possession  of  the  estate? — Yes,  the  sale  is  not 
completed; 

_ 34.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measm-es  of  impn-ovement  in  the  law  and  practice, 
m respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better 
system  of  agricultm-e,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — With 
regard  to  tenauts-at-will,  or  on  short  leases,  recovering  compeusation  for  their  improvements 
at  the  expiration  of  their  tenn,  I tliink  the  simple  way  would  be  to  enable  them  to  recover 
assistant  banister  and  a jury,  on  civil  bill  process,  the  cost  of  im]-»rovc.mcnts,  for 
which  ho  had  obtained  the  written  coiisent  of  his  landlord,  the  jury  being  dii-ected  to  talce 
|hto  consideration  the  time  the  tenant  has  enjoyed  them,  and  the  wear  and  tear  that  time 
had  created ; any  thing  beyond  this  would  be  a confiscation  of  a great  portion  of  the 
property  of  the  proprietors  of  Ireland. 

[_The  ivitness  withdrew.']. 


Moneymore,  Monday,  8th  April,  1844.  { 

Edivard  Houston  Caulfield,  esq.,  swoni  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  youi-  residence  ? — At  Dnimkan,  Stewartstown,  in  the  county  of  Tpwone. 

. Jlave  you  any  suggestions  to  make  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  tlie  law  and 
p ao  ICO  111  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  tho  county  cess 
diiP  ° °’\^frens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  haring 
regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encom-age  the  cultii'atioii  of  the 


ith  April,  1844. 
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C.  J.  Knox,  esq. 
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II.  Caulfield,  esq. 
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soil,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  ? — The  only  suggestion  I would  make  is  with  respect  to  glebe  lands.  I tbi^ 
it  would  be  a gi'eat  advantage,  both  to  the  clergyman  and  to  the  tenant,  to  have  their 
lands  secirred  for  twenty-one  or,  if  possible,  thii-ty-one  years.  I would  not  leave  the  power 
in  the  clergyman’s  hands  of  letting  them  himself,  but  have  it  subject  to  the  control  of 
commissioners,  or  some  one  appointed  by  the  see.  By  tliis  means  I consider  glebe  tenants 
would  have  a certainty  of  theii'  lands,  which  they  have  not  now ; they  have  only  the 
certainty  of  them  from  day  to  day,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  if  a clergyman  is  translated 
from  one  parish  to  another,  as  is  liable  to  take  place  every  post,  another  clergyman  comes 
in  and  re-values  the  glebe ; certainly  in  some  cases  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  as  I have  recently 
experienced. 

3.  Is  there  much  glebe  land  in  youi’  neighbombood  ? — There  is  glebe  attached  to  each 
of  the  parishes ; to  some  of  the  parishes  120  acres,  and  from  that  to  200,  and  in  the 
mountain  districts  it  is  as  large  as  from  five  to  six  hundi’ed.  These  glebes  are  not  always  in 
the  parish,  but  away  from  it ; for  instance,  the  glebe  of  Stewartstown  parish  is  in  the 
parish  of  iaboe,  close  to  the  church  of  Arboc. 

4.  Do  yott  observe  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  on  glebe  lands  com- 
pared to  other  tenants  ? — In  some  eases  there  is  a very  great  difference.  This  plan  which 
I have  suggested  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  living  in  some 
measm-e,  and  it  would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  making  the  tenants  much  more  capable 
of  improving  their  condition.  They  would  have  an  inducement  to  lay  out  then-  money, 
when  they  knew  that  the  new  rector  could  not  take  advantage  of  their  improvements. 

5.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer  ? — No. 

6.  Is  the  condition  of  the  occupying  tenants  in  your  neighbourhood  improving  or  other- 
wise  ? — I tTiink  the  condition  of  the  occupying  tenants  is  considerably  improved ; and 
agriculture  is  also  improving.  Those  who  hold  under  the  large  landlords  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  this  country  ; but  wherever  a farmer  has  land  to  dispose  of,  he  lets  it  at  a 
most  immoderate  rent.  All  the  small  occupiers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  their  lands 
at  a very  high  rent. 

7.  Do  yon  mean  tenants  holding  under  middlemen? — Tes,  imder  middlemen.  But  if 
holding  under  the  large  proprietors,  they  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  and,  as  a proof  of 
it,  they  never  require  leases. 

8.  You  think  there  is  no  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  give  leases  if  ffe 

tenantry  require  it  ? — Certainly  not.  On  Sir  Thomas  Staples’  estate  and  mine,  wheii  a 

lease  expires,  they  can  come  and  renew  when  they  please.  Sometimes  they  let  ten  or 
twelve  years  go  by,  and  then  they  say  it  is  not  worth  while  till  a valuation  comes  on 
again.  If  a man  takes  it  twenty  years  hence,  the  lease  is  made  from  that  time,  and  it  is 
re-valued. 

9.  What  is  the  term 'of  lease  yon  give  ? — I always  give  one  life  and  thirty-one  years. 

Some  give  thi’ee  lives  and  twenty-one  years:  • .. ..  ■ 

10.  ^Vliat  proportion  does  the  government  valuation  bear  to  the  letting  value? — It  is 
very  much  under  it,  hut  I do  not  exactly  know  the  government  valuation.  It  is  done  on  a 
very  fail"  scale.  If  a man  could  get  a government  valuation  and  put  a per  Centage  on  it,  he 
wo^d  be  satisfied  that  it  was  accmately  apportioned. 

11.  Is  the  poor  law  valuation  satisfactory  ? — Tes,  generally,  I think  it  is. 

[T/ie  witness  withdrew^ 

Rowley  Miller,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  town  of  Moneymore,  in  the  county  of  Londondeivy., 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Land  agent ; and  I am  a lauded  proprietor  also. 

3.  Wliat  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  weU  acquainted? — I am  well  acquainted 
with  the  barony  of  Loughinsholin,  and  a considerable  portion  of  ■be  comity  of  T^'one, 
and  also  of  the  county  of  Antiim.  The  population  of  these  districts  is  dense ; that  ot 
Loughinsholin  alone  amounts  to  nearly  100,000. 

4.  Does  that  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements,, 

in  yoni-  opinion  ? — I am  of  opinion  it  does ; by  draining  Lough  Neagh  to  the  summer  level , 
by  lowering  tbc  ford  at  Portna,  or  making  a new  cut  at  that  ;point  on  either  side  ol  e 
river  Bann,  by  which  considerable  ti’acts  of  unprofitable  land,  in  tbc  counties  of  Down, 
Armagh,  Deny,  and  Antrim,  would  be  made  very  valuable.  . 

5.  Are  there  any  obstacles  in  accomplishing  it  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  Portna  is 
first  ford  from  the  lough,  on  the  river  Bann.  The  ford  is  about  500  yards  long,  ■with.arapi 
descent ; and  men  accustomed  to  fiat  boats  can  go  down  it,  but  it  is  rather  danpi'oia. 

6.  Is  the  extent  of  ground  considerable  which  could  he  reclaimed,  if  that  obstacle  w 

removed? — Yes;  a vast  extent.  . . , ,i 

7.  Is  much  of  that  land  now  flooded? — Yes,  to  a very  great  extent,  j 

meadows  at  the  Creagh,  in  the  county  Derry.  This  neighbourhood  apunds  m 

falls,  and  I am  of  opinion  that  water-power  could  he  got  for  machineiy,  almost^  o ) 
extent ; there  is  a null  erected  upon  this  estate  already,  for  spinning  linen  yam ; 
£8,000  or  £10,000  were  laid  out  upon  it.  . j • i,  f nartb 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  or  otherwise;  andinwna 
culavs  ? — It  is  improving  very  much  of  late  years,  by  enlarging  fields  and 
greatly  in  the  system  of  ploughing.  The  improvement  in  cultivation  has 
improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle ; nothing  is  more  visible  in  this  pai’t  of  the  conn  y 
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the  imjroTemeiit  m bkck  cattle,  and  also  the  improvement  in  strine  ; and  tie  increase  of 
litters  very  great  indeed,  and  of  a superior  puality  to  -what  it  was  in  former  years 
9 ffhat  are  the  maiim-es  m general  use  ?— Lmie  is  generally  getting  into  use  now  Lime 
B the  principal  tlmg  we  must  look  to  for  the  improvement  of  farms ; we  have  limestone 
TcSw “iw  fewer  part  of  this  balT;  and 

10.  Are  there  a,nyfanmng  societies  in  the  district  ?-We  have  had  a very  flonrishino- 
faiainig  society  in  this  distnct  smce  the  NoitlnWest  Society  was  formed,  about  hveXy^? 
,jo,  and  It  hM  been  going  on  m a very  flourishing  state  ever  since ; it  has  heS  a S 
cause  of  the  improvement  n,  the  cidtivation,  and  in  farming  implements  of  ev^y  descrif 
don.  None  of  the  members  of  the  farming  society  will  work  here  now  without  the  Se" 


.uuguo. 

Have  you  any  apnonltm-al  schools  ?_Thero  is  an  agricultural  school  at  Temnle 
moyle,  and  the  Drapers  Company  educate  five  sons  of  tenants  at  the  expense  of  the  Com 
pany;  when  their  education  is  completed  they  are  discharged 

12.  What  is  the  course  taken  in  the  selection  ?-My  son  and  I,  as  agents,  have  to  make 

a proper  selection  from  the  sons  of  tenants  on  Drapers’  estate.  ® 

13.  Do  yon  find  that  the  tenants  show  a desire  to  have  their  eons  selected  to  go  to  that 

SI  ’ acquainted 

14.  Is  the  desire  increased  by  the  experience  they  have  had’— Tes 

15.  Does  the  Company  intend  to  continue  the  plan  of  sending  lads  to'  that  school  ’—Yes  ■ 

I believe  it  will  be  continued.  vvaj.  . x cs , 

16.  With  what  charge  is  it  attended  ?— The  Company  pay  £10  per  annum  for  each  hnv 

17.  What  IS  the  length  of  time  they  remain  at  the  school  ?— Some  a shorter,  and  some  a 

longer  tune,  according  to  the  smartness  of  the  hoy.  u some  a 

18.  What  is  the  me  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode'of  culture  in  the  district  ?— The  average 

L'tar  ^ dultivated  by  the  plough,  but  in  a few  cases  ™th 

Dripcrk  SaS'  ‘‘fe’  ?-»o  i that  is  the  average  sire  on  the 

20.  What  acre  are  yon  speaking  of ’—The  statute  acre. 

21.  mat  is  the  most  usual  size  of  the  farms  ?— Eighteen  acres  is  the  average  size  of  the 
fams.  The  gram  crop  IS  generally  oats;  there  is  some  wheat  and  hai-ley.  Afreat  deal  of 
Sax  IS  sown  m tins  district.  Under  the  head  of  artificial  grasses,  clovej  is  gefieranrsown 
now,  more  or  less,  on  eveiy  farm,  with  rye,  and  other  grass  seed.  As  to  honse-feeZ^ 
Wis  arc  slowly  hut  gradually  getting  into  the  cnltlre  of  turnips  for  then  cattk  Si 
™tci,  and  clover  for  summer,  and  which  enables  them  to  feed  themta  theii-  lionsefmor“ 

i.  ? ™i  nuproring  very  much,  and  give  additional  labour  to 

many  hands,  hut  which  is  not  so  visible  here  as  it  ivould  otherwise  be  on  account  of  the 

lyfh  “e  26  oS'a^Z  “'Z  ““7  hito  agricnllnial  laboiors. 

Ve  have  26,000  acres  on  the  estate,  and  we  are  agents  to  many  other  estates  but  I ai-n 
nowspeaimg  ofthe.Drapers’  estate  only.  We  Imve  very  few 

rieM  J""  grazing  farms  have  dimimJhed,  on  account  of  the^hicrease 

mucr  wS’  consequently,  the  breed  of  cattle,  as  before  stated,  has  improved  veir 
9?'  or  farms  held  in  common.  ^ ^ 

do  not  • mv  “nprove  the  breed  of  cattle  ?~No,  the  Company 

no  not , my  sou  pays  much  attention  to  it. 

f "®“*  I'y  P^n^nte  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valu- 

eachfeld  ou  everv^faiTn^k  ^ estate,  and  on  others  we  manage, 

consecutively  wit7th^’  numbered  and  valued,  and  m the  leases  we  insert  the  numbers 
m«nt  wlo4  mwmtZ  *“>  stating  the  measui-e- 

lle  teumts  tLk  the Z confasion ; for  when  the  measurement  is  inserted  in  leases,  often 

“**  aey  employ  tmskilfiil  persons  to 
Wag  avaiii  a n™  ’ generally  causes  either  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  in 
ta  i has  ot  ZoZtv  .d'*>®“?«fe<?feu  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  considering 

If",  he  4ZnTSo4  tw”  Z *e  acreable  value  put  upon  each  field  ?— 

[n.  s-  out  mZ  year  1820.- 

Mr.  _ 

Sir  -_Th  D ’ l>rapers'  Company. 

““J^grautofthS’^Stat2?n  foUowing  terms  for  the  leases,  which  they 

w,  .from  year  to  year  ^suhipc/f  exceed  £5,  leases  will  he  granted  for  one  year ; and 

When  the  rent  shall  exceed  £5°h  ® P^ty,  on  six  months’  notice  to  the  other, 

the  rent  sha  J^onntlo’f  J l ! ^ ^eaa-s  will  be  granted. 

Psmted.  but  shall  not  amount  to  £15,  terms  of  fourteen  yeai-s  will  be 

amount  to  £15,  but  shaU  not  amount  to  £20,  terms  of  twenty-one  years  wiH 

shall  amount  to  £20,  or  upwards,  terms  of  thirty-one  years  will  be  gi'anted. 


8tA  April,  1844. 

146. 

Rowley  Miller,  esq. 
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8/A  April,  1844.  And  if  the  tenants  paying  £20  per  annum,  or  upwards,  shall  wish  to  have  freehold  leases,  they  willte 

granted  for  a life  or  lives ; but  to  be  surrendered  at  the  end  of  thirty-one  years,  if  tlie  life  or  lives 

shall  exceed  that  period. — (This  latter  clause  was  not  inserted  in  leases.) 

Rowley  Miller,  esq.  The  tenants  will  be  restricted  from  dividing  their  holdings,  or  from  increasing  the  dwelling  houses 
upon  them. 

They  will  also  be  restricted  from  alienating  or  under-letting  their  tenements  and  lands,  without  the 
previous  licence  of  the  Company.  Should  any  tenant  wish  to  part  with  his  lease,  he  will  he  required 
to  apprize  the  Company’s  agent  thereof,  and  he  will  find  some  person  to  take  the  lease,  and  pay  for  it, 
such  sum  as  it  shall  be  estimated  to  be  worth,  with  reference  to  the  actual  value  of  the  premises,  the 
rent  reserved,  and  the  term  remaining  unexpired. 

Any  tenant  who,  with  the  licence  of  the  Company,  shall  acquire  the  lease  of  another  tenant,  will  he 
entitled  to  have  a new  lease  of  both  holdings,  for  such  term,  to  be  computed  from  the  commencement 
of  the  oldest  of  the  two  leases,  as  would  have  been  granted  according  to  the  amount  of  the  two  rents. 

Certain  audit  days  for  the  tenants  paying  their  rents  will  be  fixed,  and  if  they  are  not  then  paid, 
the  tenants  will  be  made  liable  to  double  rent.  These  audit  days  will  be  settled  at  such  periods  by  the 
Company,  as  they  shall  have  reason  to  think  will  be  most  generally  convenient  to  the  tenants — (This 
clause  not  enforced.) 

The  tenants  will  incur  a forfeiture  of  their  leases  on  being  convicted  of  any  offence  against  the 
revenue  laws,  or  the  acts  against  tumultuous  risings,  or  the  administration  of  unlawful  oaths ; or  if  they 
should  become  bankrupt,  or  notoriously  insolvent,  or  if  their  leases  should  be  taken  in  execution  or 
upon  any  legal  process,  or  become  liable  to  be  alienated  by  any  operation  of  law. 

The  forms  of  the  leases  are  not  yet  settled,  and  the  Company  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of 
introducing  into  them  such  covenants  and  provisions  as  shall  effectuate  tlie  objects  above  expressed; 
and  as  they  shall  deem  expedient  and  reasonable  for  securing  the  rents — the  due  cultivation  of  tlie 

lands the  repair  and  cleanliness  of  the  premises — the  preservation,  encouragement,  and  growth  of 

timber  and  wood — and  for  opening,  making,  and  repairing,  and  settling  all  disputes  as  to  new  and  old 
roads,  watercourses,  and  such  like  matters. 

On  the  determination  of  the  leases,  the  Company  will  use  their  own  discretion  as  to  granting  new 
leases,  or  taking  the  premises  into  hand,  or  other  disposition  thereof. 

If  you  approve  of  these  terms,  the  Company  have  authorised  me  to  offer  you  a lease  of  your  holdiog 
in  the  townland  of  , consisting  of  the  following  parcels,  numbered  of  No.  in  the  late 
survey  of  the  said  townland ; excepting,  however,  out  of  the  lease  hereby  offered,  all  timber,  bogs, 
mines,  quarries,  minerals,  and  right  of  sporting,  for  a term  of  year  from  the  1st  November,  1820, 
at  tlie  yearly  rent  of  , on  which  your  answer  is  requested  within  a day  or  two. 

You  will  not,  in  future,  be  liable  to  suit  of  will ; and  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  grind  your  com 
wherever  you  please. 

If  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Company,  they  will  add  to  your  holding  a certain  portion  of  hog, 
for  your  domestic  use  only,  during  the  lease ; but  not  for  sale  or  any  other  purpose.  For  this  piece 
of  bog,  an  additional  rent  "will  be  set ; and  if  thereby  you  shall  be  entitled  according  to  the  rule  fixed 
by  the  Company,  to  a longer  term  than  years,  your  lease  will  be  extended  accordingly. 

The  fee  to  be  paid  for  each  lease  will  be  £1  2^.  '^d.,  over  and  above  the  expense  of  stamps  and 
paper  for  the  leases  and  counterpart.  I am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

(Signed,)  John  Miller. 

N.B. — You  will  not  have  any  agency  fees  to  pay  on  the  above  sum. 

Moneymore,  October,  1820. 

26.  What  class  of  persons  are  usually  employed  to  value  land  by  the  Company  ? — Land 
valuators  alone,  who  have  been  educated  and  trained  for  that  profession. 

27.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  of  different  qualities  ? — The  Drapers’  estate 
contains  throe  divisions,  Moneymore,  Braclcaslievegallion,  and  Ballyuascreen.  The  land 

• varies  considerably  in  these  divisions,  especially  in  the  two  latter,  which  contain  a large 
district  of  mountain  ; the  average  size  of  farms  in  the  Moneymore  division  is  18a.  3k.  23p., 
average  rent  per  farm  £13  7s.  6^c7. ; average  of  Brackaslievegallion  division,  16a.  1b.  2ip., 
average  rent  per  farm  £7  15s.  3-^rf. ; average  of  Ballynascreen  division,  19a.  Ik.  19p., 
average  rent  per  farm  £7  6s.  9^cZ. ; average  of  the  whole  estate,  per  farms,  18a.  Ok.  14p., 
average  rent,  including  rent-charge  on  each  farm,  £9  Os.  1\cl. ; average  rent  by  the  statute 
acre,  nearly  10s.,  including  rent-charge. 

28.  Does  that  include  the  mountain  also  ? — Yes,  it  includes  the  whole.  _ We  have  not  a 
very  great  quantity  of  mountain  uncultivated  ; we  have  very  little  mountain  now  which  is 
not  cultivated,  and  very  little  that  remains  uncultivated  that  can  be  cultivated. 

29.  Can  you  state  the  quantity  of  mountain  upon  the  estate  ? — No,  I could  not  state  i 
exactly ; I should  think,  at  the  very  utmost,  we  have  not  2,000  acres  of  mountain.  _ 

30.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations  — 

The  Drapers’  valuation  is  about  the  same  as  the  poor  law,  and  I believe,  varies  httle  o 
tlie  government  valuation.  , 

31.  Have  you  compared  the  setting  value  by  the  Drapers’  Company  upon  townlan  s, 
otherwise,  with  the  government  valuation,  as  printed  ? — No,  I have  not ; hut  as  lar  as  J 
observation  goes,  we  have  not  much  difference  between  us  ; I think  the  poor  kw  vaiua 

is  rather  higher  in  some  instances,  in  others,  lower  ; hut  there  is  not 

tween  us.  I do  not  think  there  is  £50  upon  the  whole  estate  between  us  and  the  poor 

valuation.  _ , . 

32.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  tlie  rent  usually  demanded? — Five  mon  s, 
are  just  demanding  it  for  the  last  gale. 

33.  What  rent  are  you  demanding  ? — The  November  rent,  1 843.  + inva* 

34.  Is  there  any  payment  of  rent  by  hiU  ? — The  rent  is  paid  by  bank  notes  almos 
riably;  when  it  is  paid  by  hill,  live  per  cent,  hitherto  has  been  charged  the 

but  it  is  now  reduced  to  four  per  cent.  I may  say  it  is  almost  invariably  paid  7 
notes. 
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So.  Docs  the  tenant  dc2)end  at  all  njjon  loan  funds  or  local  usiii'crs  ? — There  may  be  a 
fcTV,  at  times,  of  the  poorer  tenantry  who  may  draw  money  from  the  loan  funds,  but  local 
iisurers  are  generally  knocked  up  in  tliia  country ; wo  knock  them  up  wherever  we  can. 

36.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— By  distraining, 
or  by  civil  bill  ejectment. 

37.  17111011  is  the  more  usual  com-sc  *? — Distraining.  I never  jiut  a man  to  half  a guinea 
costs  if  I can  help  it.  The  distraint  costs  la.,  and  the  civil  bill  ejectment  costs  half  a 

ffuiiica. 

38.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant  generally  throughout  the 
country  ?— Generally,  upon  the  estates  we  manage  we  have  no  arrears  of  long  standing, 
and  not  much  arrear  of  any  kind  upon  any  of  the  estates. 

39.  Is  distress  frequently  carried  to  a sale  ?— Very  seldom  ; I do  not  think  in  twenty 
years  I have  sold  six  cows.  They  pay  I5.  for  distraining,  and  come  in  and  pay  the  rent  when 
distrained. 

40.  Do  your  regulations^  prevent  the  bailiff  charging  more  than  Is.  ?— If  they  take  one 
angle  penny  beyond  what  is  laid  down,  they  are  discharged.  They  are  to  receive  no  other 
fee  but  that  Is.  and  their  salary.  They  have  high  salaries  in  order  to  prevent  any  excuse 
for  talcing  any  fee  above  what  is  directed. 

41.  Is  it  usual  to  put  keepers  over  the  distrained  goods  ? — No,  we  do  not  requh-e  it. 

42.  Are  there  many  rescues  in  reference  to  rent  ? — No,  not  for  rent.  In  reference  to  civil 

bill  decrees,  we  have  to  pimish  at  the  sessions  sometimes  for  rescues,  but  not  for  rent.  I do 
not  remember  an  instance  of  it.  ^ 

43.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  iniddle- 
jnen?_Under  the  proprietor,  except  upon  the  Bellaghy  estate  (the  Vintners’  proportion). 

44.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — For  a pai*ticular 
gale,  unless  where  a tenant  is  in  arrear  and  cannot  pay  up  to  a particular  gale — say  the  I st 
of  May  and  the  1st  of  November ; then,  and  only  in  that  case,  a receipt  is  given  on 
account. 

45.  How  long  have  the  Company  of  Drapers  been  in  possession  of  their  own  estate  ? — 
They  got  it  in  1817.  At  that  period,  tliis  was  one  of  the  most  wretched  villages  in 
Ireland. 

46.  Was  the  first  valuation  of  the  property  made  in  1817  ?— It  began  in  1817,  but  we 
did  not  finish  it  till  wo  gave  out  that  ticket — \jioiv  handed  fn] — in  1820 ; it  took  a consi- 
derable time  to  arrange  it. 

47.  Do  all  the  tenants  who  liavo  entitled  themselves  to  leases,  hold  leases  at  present  ? — 
Tea,  for  thirty-one  years  and  three  lives,  from  1820. 

48.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  wiU  or  by  lease,  and  for  what  term  ? — It  is  generally  at 
^vi]l.  On  the  Drapers’  estate,  the  tenants  are  entitled  to  leases  according  to  the  amount 
of  rent  they  pay;  for  instance,  a person  paying  £20  late  Irish  cm-rency,  or  £18  9a.  2d. 
present  ciurency,  is  entitled  to  a lease  for  tbii-ty-one  years  ajid  three  lives,  the  lives  to  be 
computed,  as  near  as  human  calculation  can  go,  to  the  thirty-one  years.  Upon  this  subject 
I would  refer  the  commissioners  to  the  form  of  memorandimi  given  to  each  tenant,  which  I 
have  already  handed  in. 

49.  In  the  memorandum  handed  in,  there  is  a condition,  that,  “ In  cases  where  the  rent 
to  be  reserved  shall  not  exceed  £5,  leases  wfll  be  granted  for  one  year is  that  acted  upon 
now?— We  do  not  grant  a lease  for  one  year.  I lost  600  guineas  by  that.  I thought  it  a 
hardship  to  put  the  tenant  to  the  expense  of  a lease  when  holding  only  from  year  to  year, 
and  we  let  them  remain  as  they  were ; they  hold  with  that  ticket.  W^e  thought  it  a hard- 
ship to  compel  them  to  have  a lease ; but  they  might  have  had  one  if  they  chose.  They 
would  rather  be  without  it  than  pay  a fee  of  £ I Is.  and  the  stamp  on  lease. 

50.  Have  the  lands  of  the  i)orsons  holding  these  small  lettings  been  re-valued  siuco 

1820?-Yes.  10  o 

61.  IVhcn? — About  four  years  ago. 

52.  Was  all  the  land  of  these  small  lettings  out  of  lease  at  that  time  valued  ?— Yes,  and 
lands  let  for  fourteen  years  and  seven  years. 

53.  Is  that  the  only  valuation  that  has  taken  place  smee  1820  ?— There  has  been  another 
Since.  The  twenty-one  years’  leases  were  out  in  1841. 

54.  Has  there  been  a valuation  since  that  ? — Yes,  of  every  part  of  the  estate,  except 
that  let  under  the  thii'ty-one  years’  leases ; one  was  about  four  years  ago,  and  the  other 
about  a year  ago. 

whether  the  valuation  of  1840  was  greater  than  that  of 

1820 ' — Yes,  it  was  greater. 

66.  In  what  proportion  ? — About  five  j)er  cent. ; not  quite  five  jDer  cent. 

principle  was  the  valuation  of  1840  made  ; was  there  any  reference  to 
previous  to  the  valuation  of  1820  ? — It  was  just  according  to  the 
0 hey  found  it  in.  It  was  in  a very  improved  state.  There  had  been  a great  deal  of 
oney  laid  out  upon  it,  and  it  was  thought  right  to  add  five  per  cent,  by  our  smweyor  and 
ralnator,  Mr.  Stewart.  00  1 j j 

laivUr.  improvements  which  caused  this  increased  valuation  carried  on  by  the 

lords  ^ — Princqially  by  the  tenants,  certainly,  but  some  by  tbe  land- 

inanv  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases,  and  liow  are  they  enforced  ? — There  are 

foi-n  leases  of  the  Drapers’  Coin^jany.  [ The  ivitness  handed  in  a printed 

' J ease.J  Iho  principal  and  most  beneficial  covenants  are,  the  forfeiture  of  the  lease 

4 P 


Qth  April,  1844. 

146. 

Rowley  Miller,  ui}. 
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if  any  subdinsion  of  fai-m  takes  place,  and  for  committing  any  breach  of  the  roTenue  lawg. 
We  have,  in  a few  instances,  been  obliged  to  enforce  the  covenants  respecting  these  matters, 
The  most  difficult  part  of  an  agent’s  duty  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is  to  prevent  the  sub- 
dividing  of  farms,  and  which,  on  the  estates  my  son  and  I manage,  we  have  paid  rery 
particular  attention  to  for  inanv  years  ]jast,  and  wliicli  we  consider  has  been  of  essential 
service  to  both  landlords  and  tenants.  It  is  now  perfectly  understood  by  the  tenants  of  the 
Drapers,  and  the  other  estates  we  arc  agents  of,  that  a father  cannot  divide  his  fara 
wdth  his  son  or  sons,  without  leave  of  his  landlord ; nor  can  he  have  a cottier  without  per- 
mission,  and  oven  then  under  certain  regulations  and  restrictions,  according  to  the  amount 
of  rent  he  pays.  The  clause  respecting  a breach  of  the  revenue  laws  has  been  of  more 
service  to  the  Drapers’  estate  than  can  woU  be  imagined, _ both  as  to  the  improvement  of 
the  fanns  and  the  morality  of  its  inliabitants.  It  can  bo  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that,  for  the  extent  of  the  property  and  the  amount  of  population,  there  is  not  in  the  empke 
a more  moral  estate.  No  licensed  public  houses  for  the  sale  of  spii'its  or  beer  are  permitted 
on  the  estate,  except  in  the  two  villages  of  Moneymore  and  Drapcrstomi,  and  no.sheebeen 
houses  are  permitted  at  all,  and,  consequently,  temptation  is  removed,  or  rather  not  per- 
mitted, in  the  mi-al  portions  of  the  estate. 

60.  I ohseiwe  in  the  lease  that  there  is  a covenant  that  the  tenants  shah  repair  and 
amend  in  a workmanlike  manner  any  defects  of  which  they  may  receive  notice,  in  the  houses 
and  dwellings  ?— That  is  one  of  the  many  clauses  which  Englishmen  put  in  leases,  which 
are  not  much  attended  to  in  this  coimtry. 

61.  There  is  another  clause  in  which  it  states  that  the  tenant  shah  not  avail  Imuself  of  the 
laws  in  force  in  this  country,  for  registering  the  trees  that  he  may  plant  upon  the  faim  ?— 
Yes ; we  give  them  as  many  trees  as  they  choose  to  plant,  without  any  expense. 

62.  Do  yon  not  think  it  desirable  to  let  them  register  them  ? — The  Drapers’  Company 
saw  the  want  of  trees  upon  the  estate ; hut  now,  in  consequouco  of  their  an-angements, 
every  tenant  has  a shelter  round  his  house. 

63.  There  is  a condition  that  the  lease  shall  he  forfeited,  if  the  tenant  becomes  notoiioiidy 
insolvent ; have  you  ever  had  to  enforce  that  covenant? — No. 

64.  And  it  is  void  if  a man  enters  into  any  comhination  of  an  unlawful  kind,  or  takes 
iinlawfiil  oaths,  or  is  engaged  in  any  unlawful  rising ; have  you  had  occasion  to  enforce 
that  ? — No. 

65.  Have  you  ever  had  to  enforce  the  covenant  for  carrying  on  an  unlawful  trade,  and  do 
you  keep  up  the  houses  of  the  tenants?— No  ; we  keep  up  aU  the  houses  in  the  two  towns 
at  the  expense  of  the  Company. 

66.  What  is  the  provision  as  to  the  sale  of  the  interest  in  the  lease ; how  does  a man  get 
repaid  for  budcliug  a house  on  his  leaving  it  ? — Ho  is  allowed  to  sell  his  farm,  and  conse- 
quently his  house. 

67.  Have  you  frequently  had  occasion  to  take  proceedings  upon  those  clauses  involv- 
ing forfeiture  of  the  leases'?— None,  except  for  breaches  of  the  revenue  laws  and  cUviding 
farms. 

68.  Have  you  succeeded  in  those  cases  ? — Yes. 

69.  And  the  lease  has  been  forfeited  ?— Yes  ; but  it  Has  generally  happened  in  the  cases 
of  tenants-at-will.  A man  who  had  a long  term  would  seldom  run  the  risk. 

70.  In  what  way  have  you  proceeded  as  to  tenants-at-will,  ■when  they  have  committed 
breaches  of  the  revenue  laws? — Seiwcd  them  with  notice  to  quit,  before  the  1st  of  May, 
and  brought  an  ejectment  the  January  following. 

71.  Has  any  case  occuiTod  where  it  bus  come  into  couct  ? — Yes,  at  tlie  quai’tcr  sessions. 

72.  And  decrees  have  passed  ? — Y es  ; but  feeling  tliat  a man’s  bolding,  though  it  may  be 
only  five  or  fifty  acres,  is  all  he  has  to  live  upon,  wo  do  not  wish  to  drive  him  to  ruin,  and 
we  allow  Mm  the  value,  unless  he  is  a notorious  tliicf  or  robber.  K he  he  not  a thief  or  a 
robber,  we  allow  him  a fair  value,  when  we  are  obliged  to  put  him  off. 

73.  There  is  a provision  in  the  lease,  that  if  the  Company  wish  to  resume  tho  possessioa 
of  the  lands,  or  any  pai’t  thereof,  they  arc  to  make  a corresponding  reduction  in  the  tenant  s 
rent,  tho  amount  of  compensation  to  bo  ascertained  by  two  persons,  one  to  he  chosen  by 
each  party,  and,  if  they  do  not  agree,  a tliird  person  is  to  he  called  in  to  decide  ; have  you 
known  any  instances  where  that  process  was  gone  through  ? — Yes  ; and  eases  occuiTedivi  i 
respect  to  houses,  just  o]iposite  where  you  are  now  sitting. 

74.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  calling  in  parties  to  decide? — No;  three  persons  we 

mutually  chosen  as  valuators,  and  a large  siun  given  to  the  occupiers  of  four  houses  an 
some  town-parks,  held  at  will.  _ • o -it  ft 

75.  Have  the  awards,  made  upon  those  occasions,  been  considered  fair  . — 

the  .tenants.  They  always  loan  to  tho  tenants.  When  we  take  in  land  for  planting, 
])arties  always  get  a good  value  for  it. 

76.  There  is  also  a clause  as  to  using  tho  land  in  a good  and  hushandmanike  maiin  , 

and  that  the  tenant  shall  not  sow  any  impoverisliing  seeds,  “nor  take  more  than  ^ 
successive  crops  of  corn,  grain,  orpul.se  from  off  any  of  tlie  ai-able  land;”  have  you  attcmi) 
to  put  that  clause  into  force  ? — No  ; we  are  endeavouring,  by  easy  measm’cs,  to  bnng 
into  a proper  state  of  cultivation.  , • i co  hi 

77.  There  is  a prorfsion  in  the  letter  which  I do  not  sec  eanied  out  m the  ’ 
reference  to  the  case  of  a tenant  who  shall  acquire  the  laud  of  another  tenant,  by  w c 
is  entitled  to  liave  a new  lease  of  both  holdings,  for  such  tenn,  to  be  computed  rom 
commencement  of  the  oldest  of  the  two  leases,  as  would  have  been  gi-anted  accorc  g 
the  amount  of  the  two  rents ; have  you  had  many  cases  of  that  land  ? — Yes,  we  hav 
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of  tiem.  .The  ijlau  is  wMng  qmetly  and  silently  through  the  estate ; not  so  much 
as  W expected  m 1820,  tat,  when  1 teU  yon  that  wo  have  fewer  farms  than  in  1820,  you 
jnay  suppose  that  it  is  ■worlcmg  well. 

78.  What  effect  has  tho  mode  of  tonuie  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  on  the 
improvement  or  subdivision  of  thcii-  faiuns  ?— llie  improvements  of  farms  on  lease  and  at 
Trill  go  hand  in  hand.  1 cannot  perceive  more  improvement  made  by  farmers  who  have 
leases  than  those  who  have  none ; but  generaUy  where  the  farm  is  large  whetlier  leased  or 
Bot,  there  is  more  iniprovement  than  where  it  is  small.  On  the  estate  let  in  perpetuity  in 
tbs  neighbom-hood,  the  tenants  goncraUy  are  the  poorest  in  this  barony  and  have  subdi 
vided  their  farms  to  a great  extent,  and  cultivate  them  very  badly 

79.  hi  that  case  you  mean  where  the  tenant  occupies  himself  the  laud  he  holds  in  ner 

petuity?— The  tenant  of  lands  m perpetuity  pays  2s.  6d.  the  Irish  acre ; he  subdivides  the 
lands  away,  and  holds  a sniaU  portion  lumseli;  it  may  be  in  a farm  of  fifty  acres  he  mav 
have  eight  or  ten  tenants,  he  keeps  a small  portion  Wself,  just  as  much  as  wiU  rive  him  a 
vote  in  the  county.  ® “ 

80.  What  is  theii-  condition  ?— They  are  very  poor,  generally 

SI  When  you  use  the  term  "large  fam"  in  one  of  youi-  answers,  what  is  the  sice  you 
allude  to  ?-miat  we  caU  a large  farm  may  be  about  £20  a year,  or  twenty  acres  Irish 
plantation  measure — about  thirty-two  statute  acres. 

82.  men  are  we  to  undorsUnd  that,  in  your-  ophiion,  the  small  holder  in  perpetuity 

a Mt  better  off  than  the  smaU  holder  at  wrIl?-Their  condition  is  a great  deal  worse  - 
I State  that  on  my  oath.  Ihere  are  some  instances  to  the  contrary  of  that,  but  I speak 
generally.  ^ 

83.  Have  leases  been  always  granted,  when  demanded,  to  parties  holding  under  the  Com- 
pany, by  a letter  of  agreement  ?— Yes,  they  have,  but  most  of  them  would  rather  be  with- 
out leases.  1 had  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  take  leases  in  1826 

84.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  those  who  held  for  seven  years  to  take  a lease?— 

We  have  no  leases  for  seven  years;  we  cHd  not  give  them  out  tiH  1826,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  worth  while  to  take  them  tlien.  We  got  them  made  into  fourteen  years’ 
leases.  *' 

85.  Do  facihties  for,  or  impediments  to,  improvements  in  Land  or  bmldings  arise  out  of  the 

natui-e  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate  ?— This  estate  has  improved 
very  considerably  smee  Sir  William  Rowley  was  tho  middleman;  he  had  it  for  sbfty-one 
years ; and  the  estate  has  vastly  improved  since  the  tenants  have  held  dii-ect  from  the  Com- 
pany, Considerable  improyement  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  tlie  Drapers’  estate  and 
in  the  houses  thereon  ; the  Company  have  lent  £3,000  and  upwards  to  some  of  theii- tenantry 
at  ioux  per  cent.,  and  a smaU  portion  of  it  at  five  per  cent.,  to  raise  then-  houses  a story 
and  slate  them  the  interest  to  be  added  to  the  rent,  but  the  principal  not  to  he  repaid 
Ihis  plan  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  tenants  who  avaded  themselves  of  it  and  has 
patly  improved  the  appearance  of  the  property ; if  such  a system  were  generaUy  adopted 
1 .A  country  considerably.  The  Drapers’  Company  liavc  exiiended  lately 

-about  £2,000  m sepuarmg  the  farms  of  tlm-teen  of  theft  townlands;  in  these  tovvmlands  every 
occupier  hres  now  on  his  own  fai-m,  and  does  not  trespass  upon  Ms  neighbour-.  The  labour 
wort  oi  new  fences  was  done  .at  the  Company’s  e-xpenso,  by  the  tenants  of  these  tliii-teen 
towalaiuls,  winch  gaxe  constdorable  employment,  at  Is.  per  day  to  each,  for  a length  of 
tac ; aud  when  on  the  subject  of  labour,  I bog  to  say  that  the  Drapers’  Company  have  laid 
out  many  thousands  of  pounds  (say  £20,000.)  in  manual  lahom-  smee  they  got  possoBsion  of 
4o7,c™  i “ Tf  ground  for  plautmg,  by  double  trenching  it,  (there  are  now  about 
ZilZ  - “ very  thriving  condition,)  and  by  making  roads  thi-ough 

tte  mtaioi-  of  then-  estate;  they  have  made  about  fifty  miles  of  roads,  which  have  been  of 

improvement  to  the  property,  espeoially  in  the 
I ™ lice  Drapers’  Company,  and  landlords  gonorally  m this  district,  hold 

fiiin  ™ 1 “■  ““'ivMeel  landlords  gonoi-aUy  lot  tlieir  lands  Mgher 

extent  edies,  and  cannot  afford  to  expend  money  in  the  same  way  or  to  the  same 

!r  if  I™!'  properties  hold  under  the  oom-ts  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  what  is 
unilcr  tl,«  * enantry  upon  them?— I do  not  know  much  property  in  tMs  barony  held 
the  cmirt.  i”*®  ’ property  in  the  county  of  Tyi-one  held  under 

still  If  were  agents  to  the  Tohermorc  estate  mider  the  courts,  and  are  agents  of  it 
87  ^ enproved  estates  in  the  barony. 

l«mt  eom-ts?— No,  it  has  boon  improved  since  it 

file  Lti  are  wdi  pipf  ® ™ meroased  nearly  £300  a year  since  it  left  the  courts,  aud 

seasieu^fiiftrf  ^“’rtnnetauces  was  this  estate  midcr  the  coui-ts  at  the  time  you  got  pos- 
cf  coufusion  -infl  ..iflf nil  firo  euif  of  creditors.  It  was  ilr  the  greatest  state 
rent.  Ttmviynrii  the  laws  of  the  land ; some  of  them  owed  fourteen  years’ 

'"'bicb  is  about  ten  years  a before,  who  gave  it  up,‘  when  my  son  was  appointed, 

eotps  of  ^ were  obliged  to  have  a very  strong 

very  severe  In-f+ioc  obliged  to  arm  a large  sot  of  men,  and  go  in  force.  We  had  some 

<luite  ainenahlo  -i-r.  +T*  t'  tliem  down  and  subdued  them,  and  made  them 

fhey  pay  their  vei-.+  and  there  is  not  now  a better  and  quieter  tenantry  in  Ireland, 

private  individual  James  lie  raised  neaaly  £300  a year.  It  now  belongs  to  a 

4P2 
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660  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

90.  Wlio  rccciT.ed  tlio  rents  wliile  the  estate  was  under  the  court?— My  son  was  the 

91.  In  what  state  were  the  accounts  when  your  son  took  it  up  ?— -In  great  confusion.  I 
suppose  they  were  all  right  with  the  court,  hut  tlie  accounts  -Huth  the  tenants  were  all  in 
confusion ; in  fact  the  estate  got  into  such  a state  of  rebelhon  that  it  was  hkeiy  to  extend  to 
other  estates,— they  were  holding  out  against  pa^ig  any  rent. 

92. * Was  the  agent  for  the  court  resident? — One  was  resident  in  Den-y;  the  last  one 

was  resident  in  Cookstown.  ^ j o t. 

93.  How  long  had  the  person  who  imincchatcly  preceded  your  son  acted  .-'—For  two  or 

*^“94  ^itYhat  sort  of  tUscretion  did  your  son  consider  himself  to.  have  as  to  any  improTe- 
ment  or  allowance  to  the  tenants  ?— He  was  not  ])ermitted  to  do  any  thing,  but  just  get  the 
rent  as  wcU  as  he  could ; he  coidd  not  lay  out  a shillnig  nor  give  a shiihng  to  any  one.  He 
received  Is  in  the  pound,  and  the  hailifi’ received  his  salary. 

95  Do  you  know  what  steps  had  been  taken,  previously  to  your  son  becoming  agent,  to 
recover  the  rents  ?— By  attachment,  and  some  paid  in  that  way.  I beheve  they  also 
attempted  to  distrain.  Those  who  attempted  to  take  men  under  the  attachments,  were 
beaten  down  and  very  considerably  injured.  , 1 ^ , 

96.  Do  you  consider  that  the  great  arroar  upon  the  estate  belore  yoiu-  son  became^  agent, 
arose  from  the  neglect  of  the  paities  who  ought  to  have  received  the  rent,  or  was  it  from 
the  high  rents  the  tenants  had  to  pay  ?— No ; it  arose  principaUy,  I believe,  on  my  oath 
from  the  late  proprietor  giving  the  tenants  notice,  in  an  underhand  way,  not  to  pay,  hoping, 
bv  such  moans,  to  get  back  the  estate  into  his  own  hands  again. 

97  How  far  was  your  son  successful  in  rocovermg  those  fourteen  years  arrear?-He 
recovered  some  of  it,  but  a great  deal  was  lost ; the  court  was  ohhged  to  strike  it  off  with 
many  of  them  Some  of  the  richer  men  upon  tlie  estate  paid  off  the  greater  portion  of 
what  they  owed  • one  individual  refused  to  pay  £10,  after  great  difficulty  we  had  him  taken 
into  custody,  imder  an  attacluncnt,  and  made  him  pay  £105  ; we  broke  down  then-  spiiits 

’’^9^\v2e  any  complaints  made  by  the  tenants  that  the  rents  were  too  high?-Yes, 
they  said  that ; but  the  rents  were  not  too  high  for  them,  as  they  did  not  pay  any  tliey 

^*^99  bid  your  son,  for  any  iinmbcT  of  years,  receive  the  annual  rental  of  the  estate  after 
he  became  receiver  ?— I should  tliiiik  for  sLx  or  eight  years.  I speak  from  memoD;-  • 

100.  Are  the  tenants  pirincipally  the  same  tenants  who  were  on  the  land  then . — ics, 

prineipallY  the  same  ; except  some  who  may  have  sold.  _ wot,  ^ 

101.  When  the  estate  was  sold  under  the  courts,  was  it  sold  m one  lot  .•'—Yes,  thatpart 

of  it  was  ; the  Colerame  estate  was  sold  in  three  or  four  lots.  _ , , , , 0 

102.  Did  that  large  aiTcar  remain  upon  the  estate  at  the  tunc  it  was  sold  bytiie  court.— 

No  • we  applied  to  the  court  and  got  a certain  portion  strack  off.  n . .i, 

103.  Was  there  any  opposition  to  tho  striking  off  that  arrear  on  the  part  oi  any  ot  the 

creditors? — No;  we  did  not  hear  of  any.  ...  , . , j-r., . 

104  In  what  manner  has  that  estate  been  brought  into  its  present  unproved  conditioii, 

are  the  tenants  paying  the  same  rents  they  paid  under  the  courts  ?— They  are  paying  nearly 
£300  a year  more,  and  ai-o  improving  every  day.  . 

105  What  steps  have  been  taken  by  tho  landlord  to  encoui-age  those  improvements  - 
He  is  anxious  to  encourage  tho  industrious  and  improving  tenant,  by  giraig  hmi  a tolerably 
long  lease.  The  estate  was  a little  more  than  £500  a yeai-  when  under  the  couit,  and  it  1 
nearly  £800  a year  now  ; it  is  one  of  the  most  improving  estates  m the  f ^^ry. 

106  Was  any  obicction  made  bv  the  tenantry  to  the  raising  of  tho  rental  ?— Not  the  least, 

107  Do  yon  consider  that  they  hold  their  lands  on  as  favourable  terns  as  upon  m 

Drapers’  estate  ?— No ; I thirik  the  terms  upon  tlie  Drapers’  estate  are  more  favourable,  ut 
tliero  is  admirable  land  upon  it.  They  were  as  poor  as  poverty  when  no  rent  was  paying, 
and  they  arc  comparatively  rich  now,  when  paying  a good  rent.  „v.=,Mprnl!le 

108.  Are  you  agent  to  any  globe  lands  lield  under  incumbents  ?— Yes,  a considerabl 

number  ; we  ai-e  agents  to  seven  parishes.  , kuds, 

109.  Do  you  observe  much  difference  111  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upo  g _ 
compared  to  the  tenantry  upon  other  estates?-!  see  some  of 

them  worse  ; I tliinl:  on  tho  whole  there  is  not  any  difference,  companng  them  wtl  smai 

estates  of  same  size.  _ - , „„4;+;nn  nfteii- 

110.  Does  tho  want  of  tho  power  of  giving  leases  generally  affect  the 
ants  upon  globes  ?-Yes,  it  might  have  some  effoct ; I cannot 

effect.  Some  of  the  most  comfortable  tenants  which  wo  know,  arc  tenants  upon  g 
others  are  but  middling.  , , „ , c,,.  lAlntlv  and  in 

111.  Axe  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  gen- 

what  proportion,  and  how  is  remuneration  secured  to  either  party  / •'•“F  ..  Drapers’ 

erally,  in  this  country  are  done  by  the  tenants.  I have  stated  before  „ jje 

Company  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  on  this  head  ; the  tenantry  .,,4  ^draining, 

improving  theh  farms  by  enlargmg  their  fields,  taking  away  • bndlords,  as  it 

more  or  less,  which,  no  doubt,  is  beneficial  to  themselves  and  also  to  the 

improves  the  property  by  making  the  lands  more  valuable.  9__Not  any  vet. 

112.  What  encouragement  is  given  on  the  Drapers  estate  to  V,  ^ them 

except  as  far  as  those  townlands  which  were  squared  and  new  fenced,  \ 

very  much ; except  that,  we  have  done  nothiug  m the  way  of  draming. 
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113.  Are  the  improvements  which  a tenant-at-will  makes  upon  liis  fai-m  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  the  lands  are  revalued  ? — Our  orders  are  not  to  tax  a man  for  his  improve- 
ments or  his  industry  ; oiu-  orders  are  rather  to  tax  the  slovenly  fellow. 

114.  Suppose  a man  had  built  a house  between  the  period  of  the  Company  coriihig  into 
possession  of  the  estates  and  the  period  you  have  spoken  of,  would  the  valuation  be  in- 
CTeased  ? — ^No. 

115.  Suppose  he  had  improved  his  wet  land  by  draining  and  brought  it  into  cultivation, 
in  what  way  would  it  be  put  in  the  valuation  ? — The  orders  to  the  surveyor  are,  not  to  tax 
a inan  for  his  improvements,  but  rather  to  tax  a slovenly  man. 

116.  Have  the  permanent  improvements  had  much  effect  in  increasing  the  demand  for 
labour  ? — Any  employment,  whether  draining  lands  or  making  roads,  must,  of  coui-se,  em- 
ploy hands,  and  consequently  is  of  service  in  a country  where  labour  is  so  much  requii-ed ; 
no  doubt,  it  has  had  that  effect. 

117.  To  any  material  extent,  so  as  to  be  perceivable  in  the  country? — Tos,  unquestion- 
ably- Upon  the  Drapers’  estate  the  maldng  of  roads  and  planting  is  a great  improvement. 

118.  To  what  extent,  in  yoiu-  opinion,  might  these  improvements  he  beneficially  earned 

?— Draining  farms  could  be  beneficially  carried  out  in  tliis  district  to  a great  extent ; 

and  as  the  mode  of  farming  lias  improved  so  much  witliin  the  last  three  or  four  years,  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  that  many  hands  will  bo  employed  in  this  beneficial  occupation,  paiti.- 
cularly,  if  landlords  w'iH  co-operate  with  the  tenants  and  share  the  expense.  1 am  doing  it 
myself  as  a landlord. 

119.  Has  the  question  of  drainage  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Drapers’  Com- 
pany?  ^Yes,  in  a shght  degree  ; but  it  has  never  been  strongly  brought  before  them. 

120.  What  superintendence  does  the  Drapers’  Company  of  London  exercise  over  their 
estates  in  Ireland  ? — A deputation  of  the  Company  occasionally  visits  their  estates  here;  and 
regular  reports  are  made  to  them  with  respect  to  their  property. 

121.  With  respect  to  the  tenant-right,  is  it  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the 
pui'chase-money  paid  ? — The  sale  of  the  tenant-right  is  universal  here ; the  purchase-money 
is  paid  to  the  out-going  tenant.  It  is  recognised  by  the  landlords,  and  generally  has  a good 
effect,  if  the  purchase  be  not  too  liigh.  If  a tenant  gets  into  difficulties,  he  sells  his  holding 
and  pays  his  debts,  and  either  purchases  a smaller  farm  or  emigrates  to  America  or  Aus- 
tralia. Farms  sell  in  this  district,  either  on  lease  or  at  wdU,  from  £7  to  £20  per  acre,  Iidsli 
statute  measure,  according  to  the  quality  and  situation  of  the  land.  Shice  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  tariff  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  farms  do  not  sell  so  high  as  before.  Tenui-e 
does  not  affect  the  sale  here,  one  way  or  the  other. 

122.  Do  you  find  that  the  improvements  made,  affect  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  ma- 
terially?—If  a farm  is  imj>rovod,  it  will  sell  so  much  tiio  better ; you  -will  get  more  for  it  if 
there  ri  a good  house  upon  it. 

123.  Is  any  distinction  made  upon  religious  or  political  groimds,  in  allowhig  a tenant  to 
purchase  the  tenant-right  ? — No.  I would  not  allow  a rihbomnan  to  pru-chase  a farm,  if  I 
knew  liim  to  be  such ; and  I would  put  him  off  the  estate  for  the  same  cause. 

124.  Is  there  any  restriction  put  upon  the  rate  of  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  ?— In  a 
few  cases,  we  do  not  often  interfere ; but  by  degrees  wc  are  checking  the  immense  sums 
given  for  the  tenant-right.  But  any  thing  like  a radical  refonn  would  cause  considerable 
poverty,  aud  perhaps  confusion. 

126.  Is  the  tenant-right  so  much  .acknowledged  that  the  tenant  is  always  allowed  to 
sell? — Yes;  and  if  he  commits  a breach  of  the  revenue  laws  we  allow  him  to  sell.  He  has 
nothing  but  his  fann,  and  the  sale  of  it  allows  him  to  go  to  America,  or  to  get  another 
place;  but  on  this  estate  he  cannot  remam,  if  he  commits  a breach  of  the  revenue  laws. 

126.  Do  you  find  generally,  that  the  j^erson  who  purchases  the  tenant-right  has  the 
means  of  paying  for  it  from  his  own  resources,  or  does  he  frequently  borrow  ? — They  some- 
times borrow,  and  sometimes  pay  from  tlieir  own  resources.  If  there  should  be  an  an-ear, 
we  sometimes  allow  them  to  pay  the  aii'ear  by  instalments ; we  never  allow  the  landlords 
to  lose  any  thing ; that  is  a sine  qud  non. 

127.  Do  you  feel  yoxu-selves,  as  agents  for  the  Company,  at  any  time  authorised  to  pur- 
chase the  tenant-right  for  the  Company,  and  soil  it  again  ? — No ; neither  for  the  Company 
nor  for  ourselves. 


128.  Do  you  require  that  tlic  name  of  the  in-coming  tenant  should  he  submitted  to  you  ? — 
We  never  allow  a man  to  be  a tenant,  without  we  know  him  to  be  a well-conducted  man. 

129.  Has  it  often  occim-ed  that  you  have  found  it  necessary  to  obiect  to  the  person  pro- 
posed ?-Yes.  .r  j r r 

_ 130.  Does  the  person  wishing  to  sell  acquiesce  in  your  decision? — Yes;  wherever  there 
IS  a place  to  be  sold,  if  we  can  amalgamate  the  farm  with  another,  we  do  it.  If  we  can  get 
a lau-  sum  for  the  out-going  tenant  we  put  the  land  into  the  adjoining  farm ; and  on  the 
Drapers’  estate  they  get  a high  price  for  the  sale  of  them  farms.  Wo  think  the  farms  are 
00  small,  but  we  wish  to  enlarge  them  without  violence. 

. When  you  say  that  you  object  to  a man  if  he  is  a ribhonman,  how  do  you  know  he 
18  a nbbonman? — If  lie  is  a notorious  ribbonman  I would  not  let  him  in.  I think  liim  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  If  I know  him  to  be  a ribbonman,  I would  as  soon  put  my  hand  in 
] him  he  a tenant  upon  the  estate. 

32.  With  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  farms;  to  what  extent,  with  what  objects,  and 
y what  means  has  it  been  accomplished? — Wherever  my  son  and  I can  consolidate  the 
arnis  without  doing  violence  to  the  parties,  we  do  it,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  several 
8 ances  in  the  different  estates  we  manage,  but  especially  on  the  Drapers’  estate,  where 
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Aprd,  1844.  the  tenants  have  a greater  object  in  purchasing  from  one  another,  than  in  any  other  pro- 

perty  in  this  district,  because  they  get  an  increase  in  their  tenure,  according  to  the  reut 

1^.®*  they  pay.  [S'ee  ansiver  to  No.  25  in  these  queries,  and  also  see  Drapers'  Memoranda  of 
Bowley  Miller,  esq.  j The  effects  are,  that  large  farms  pay  better  than  small  ones,  and  they  are  generally 

better  farmed,  because  more  labom-,  both  by  horses  and  men,  is  expended  upon  them,  and 
hence  the  land  becomes  more  valuable. 

133.  When  farms  are  consohdated  what  becomes  of  the  tenant  to  whom  the  farm  be- 
longed?— He  either  purchases  a farm  elsewhere  or  emigrates. 

134.  Is  it  usual  for  lihn  to  remove  to  another  portion  of  the  estate? — No,  we  never 
permit  that. 

135.  Does  it  never  take  place  in  districts  where  there  is  a quantity  of  unreclaimed 
laud? — No.  In  squaring  farms  lately,  w'e  were  enabled  to  bring  in  some  high  land;  and 
some  of  the  people  who  were  put  out  below,  W'cre  put  in  above,  perhaps  four  or  five. 

136.  How  was  the  selection  made  of  those  to  be  removed? — Those  that  would  suit  best 
were  selected. 

137.  Does  one  of  the  tenants  in  the  holding  remain,  the  rest  bemg  removed,  or  are  tie 
whole  party  removed,  and  another  tenant  brought  in  ? — Never.  In  squaring  these  thirteen 
townlands  there  might  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  tenants  upon  the  whole  thirteen  townlands 
removed,  but  they  got  a very  Irigh  price ; in  some  instances  tire  Company  assisted  them  to 
take  their  families  to  America,  upon  oiu’  recommendation, — it  is  often  done — one  instance 
of  that  kind  occiuTed  the  otlrer  day. 

138.  With  respect  to  the  sublettiirg  or  subdividing  of  farms,  is  it  per-mitted,  and  to  what 
extent  has  it  been  carried  out  ? — Sirbdividirrg  and  sublettirrg  is  carried  to  a great  extent  on 
many  estates  hr  this  barony — to  a frightful  one,  where  the  tenants  have  leases  for  ever,  such 
as  on  the  Vintner-s’  proportion,  called  the  BoUaghy  estate.  The  tenants  who  hold  leases  for 
ever  sublet  at  an  exorbitant  rent,  the  effect  of  which  is,  a great  deal  of  poverty  where  it 
ocem-s.  Landlords  generally  prevent  sublettmg  whenever  they  can.  In  the  Drapers’ 
estate,  and  all  other  estates  my  son  and  I mairage,  we  do  not  permit  it.  If  any  tenant  over 
whom  we  are  placed,  either  sublets  or  subdivides  his  holding,  we  serve  him  with  a notice 
to  quit,  and  eitlier  oblige  Mm  to  get  xid  of  the  person  he  may  have  introduced  into  his 
farm,  or  force  him  to  sell.  We  have  considerably  fewer  holdings  upon  the  Drapers’  estate 
now,  than  there  were  twenty-five  years  ago. 

139.  With  respect  to  the  fanning  population,  wlrat  is  youi'  opinion  of  the  condition  of 
the  large  fai'mers,  the  small  tenantry,  and  the  laboui’crs;  is  it  improving  or  otherwise?— 
Those  tenants  whom  we  call  in  this  neighbourhood  large  fanners,  are  very  comfortable ; 
the  small  tenantry  ai-e  compaiutively  comfortable,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  large  farmers. 
With  resirect  to  the  labourers,  I would  say  that  the  warrt  of  labom  in  many  parts  of  this  dis- 
trict is  much  felt  by  the  labouring  classes.  In  this  immediate  neighbom-hood  and  estate 
they  are  better  off  than  elsewhere,  as  the  Drapers’  Company  give  so  much  employment  to 
both  mechanics  and  labourers  througliout  the  year. 

140.  Is  their  capital  sufficient  for  their  operations  ? — There  is  a want  of  capital  amongst 
the  farmers  of  this  district ; some  of  the  small  holders  get  assistance  from  tire  loan  fund  in 
Cookstown,  and  the  better  farmers  frequently  from  the  branch  banks  in  the  several  towns, 
at  five  per  cent.  The  banks  have  nearly  extinguished  the  local  usurers.  Bank  iuta'est  is 
now  reduced  to  four  per  cent. 

141.  Is  the  acreable  rent  on  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  oir  the  large  faims,  and  is 
it  usually  paid  in  cash,  or  how  ? — All  farms,  large  and  small,  arc  valued  alike,  and  the  rent 
is  paid  in  cash  generally,  almost  invariably. 

142.  By  what  means  are  childr'cn  prordded  for  at  the  death  of  then’  parents ; is  it  by  a 
division  of  tho  fai-ms  ? — Where  my  son  and  I manage,  one  of  the  family  generally  continues 
to  hold  the  farjn  after  the  parents  die,  and  he  pays  off  the  younger  members  of  the  fa^y, 
some  of  whom  ahnost  invariably  emigrate  to  America.  If  the  father  die  only,  his  widow 
generally  holds  tho  farm,  and  manages  it  either  by  her  son  or  sons,  or  by  a servant  man. 

143.  Under  what  class  do  tho  labomcrs  usually  hold  theii-  cottages,  and  by  whom  are 
they  built  and  repaired  ? — In  the  Drapers’  villages  they  hold  under  the  Company,  who  both 
build  their  houses  for  them,  and  keep  them  in  repair.  Throughout  the  nu-al  distiicts,  where 
a tenant,  according  to  the  rent  he  pays,  is  allowed  to  have  a cottier,  he  is  obliged  to  pi'o- 
vide  him  wdth  a comfortable  stone  and  hme  house,  and  to  keep  it  m repair’,  and  the  cottia’ 
assists  as  a labourer  in  the  work  of  the  farm. 

144.  What  is  the  usual  tcmu’c,  and  in  what  manner  is  the  rentaisuaUy  paid  or  recovered  .-y 
They  are  tenants  from  year  to  year.  In  the  rural  districts  the  rent  is  paid  by  labom’,  and  m 
the  villages  by  cash. 

145.  What  is  the  usual  rent  in  tho -villages? — From  £2  1 Os.  to  £4  for  cottages,  with  a 
largo  garden  to  each. 

146.  What  is  the  cost  of  one  of  those  cottages? — From  £50  uj)  to  £100;  we  go  to  a 
great  expense  with  the  cut  stone  about  them,  which  is  expensive,  but  the  tenant  does  not  pay 
for  that. 

147.  If  alabom’errequii’esmorcland,  how  docs  he  procure  it;  is  the  con-acre  system  at  all 
known  ? — No,  we  have  notMng  of  the  con-acre  here. 

148.  Suppose  a man  requires  more  land  for  Ms  manure,  or  to  grow  potatoes,  where  does 

he  get  it  ? — From  the  man  he  lives  imder.  , r 

What  .is  tho  rate  they  charge  ? — Generally,  IcZ.  or  \\d.  a perch,  for  seven  yards  o 

Can  employment  bo  generally  obtained,  and  what  is  the  rate  of  wages?— Employ- 
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Bent  is  mxiomly  sought  for  ill  tins  barony,  but  cannot  be  mvariablyoWametl.  TboDrapor's 

estate  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  howerer,  where  omployment  to  a large ' extent  has  been  “ 

given  for  twenty-ive  years,  so  mnch  as  £1,SOO  and  £2,000  per  annnm  have  been  laid  out  14®. 
in  maimal  labour  alone  upon  it.  The  wages  given  by  the  Company  and  private  individuals  Mill,,,  e.,. 

is  Is.  per  day,  winter  and  summer.  ^ 

161.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  thev  oriri- 
nated  ? — There  have  been  none.  ° 

152.  Is  there  any  (^fferenco  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  as  for 
example,  the  estates  ot  large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  My  son  and 
I have  the  charge  and  management  of  many  estates,  large  and  smaU,  mid  we  manage  them 
all  on  the  same  principle  ; wo  are  agents  to  coi-porate  bodies,  resident  and  absentee  pro- 
prietoi-s,  and  also  under  the  com-ts,  and  to  ono  middleman.  These  several  properties  and 
estates  lie  contiguoi^  to  Moneymore,  the  most  distant  of  them  witliin  three  hours’  drive  of 
us,  with  one  exception,  where  the  property  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Down. 

^ 153.  In  what  are  the  agents’  duties  generally  sujiposed  to  consist  ?— CoUectinff  rents 
settling  disputes  amongst  the  tenants,  laying  out  farms  in  the  most  convenient  way  ’ 
encouraging,  by  oxa-mple,  and  cveiy  other  pebble  way,  the  improvement  of  the  fai-ms  by 
liming,  fencing,  di-aming,  aud  rotation  crops ; by  enforcing  cleanliness  and  tidiness  about 
the  cottages ; and  especially  jircventing  the  subdivision  and  subletting  of  farms ; and  in- 
sisting upon  obedience  to  the  laws.  ’ 

154.  Are  there  any  foes  paid  on  collecting  aud  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases  ? 

We  have  Is.  per  pound  invariably  for  collecting  rents ; and  one  guinea  is  the  fee  for  each 
lease,  or  assignment  of  a lease,  we  make  out. 

155.  Is  the  Is.  in  the  pound  paid  by  the  tenants  or  by  the  Company  ?— It  is  by  the  Com- 
pany ; when  the  land  is  valued  it  includes  the  fees. 

156.  With  regard  to  the  guinea  paid  for  a lease,  is  there  a charge  also  made  by  the  law 
agent  for  preparing  the  loa^e  ? — No ; that  is  the  only  charge,  no  matter  w'hether  it  is  for 
seven  years,  or  thii-ty-one  years  and  tlu-ee  Hves,  that  was  regulated  by  Sir  WiUiam  Bowley 
and  my  father,  and  the  Drapers’  Company  have  foUowccl  it  up.  The  tenant  pays  for  the 
stamp, 

157.  IVliat  is  the  usual  season  for  cnterhig  upon  farms  ? November.  . 

158.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  what  proportion  docs  it  bear' to  the  rent,  to  the 
government  and  to  the  poor  law  valuations  ?— The  county  cess  is  about  2s.  4d  in  the 
pound,  annually,  ou  the  pooor  law  valuation,  and  on  our  own  valuation. 

159.  How  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  off  each  townland  made  public? — It  is  applotted 
on  the  townlands  by  the  government  valuation,  and  subdivided  by  two  persons  in  each 
townland,  chosen  at  the  vestiy  of  the  church.  The  amount  ought  to  be  inserted,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  in  the  grand  warrant  of  the  county,  but  it  is  not. 

160.  Is  there  not  a notice  printed  and  cticulated  ? — I am  not  aware  that  there  is  ; the 
money  18  letied  immediately  before  the  spring  and  summer  assizes  of  the  county. 

161.  IVliat  proportion  has  the  poor  rate  as  yet  borne  to  the  rent  ?— We  have  had  two 
rates  smee  the  workliousc  was  opened.  The  first  in  1842,  Is.  in  the  pomid  over  the  whole 
imon ; and  in  1843,  Sd.  hr  the  pound  on  the  Moneymore  electoral  division,  and  6d.  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  Drapers’  estate.  Taking  hi  the  tw'o  years,  it  would  average  9d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  rent  per  annum.  We  have  so  much  money  in  hand  at  the  workhouse,  that 
no  rate  will  be  reqiih’ed  for  1844. 

162.  How  soon  after  the  poor  rate  is  paid  is  his  proportion  allow'ed  by  the  landlord  ?— 

1 M accruing  when  the  rate  is  stinick,  according  to  the  act. 

1 II  ' 10^^  difference  has  boon  made  to  tho  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the 
JawUoM  .■'—Except  when  there  are  leases,  there  is  generaUy  no  difference.  On  the  Drapers’ 
estete  the  proprietors  give  the  savings  on  the  rent-charge  to  the  curates  of  the  Established 
onui-cu,  maJmig  every  cm-ate’s  salary  at  least  £100  per  annum.  They  have  aUowed  ever 
smee  hiey  got  possession  of  then  estate,  £10  IO5.  per  annum  to  aU  the  Presbyterian  and 
nomj^  clergy  connected  with  their  jn-operty;  and  £21  to  the  Bov.  Dr.  Bairett,  the 
lifiT  master  of  this  towm ; and  they  deemed  it  right  that  the  curates  of  the  estab- 
nf  ti  ^ n overlooked.  I consider  it  my  duty  to  state,  as  one  of  the  agents 

• ^'^1*?®,  Oompjany,  that  it  has  been  their  most  anxious  wish,  ever  since  they  got 
1 ®stfite  in  tins  county  (Deny),  to  promote  the  improvement  of  their 
of  it  T^i’  condition  of  then-  people,  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power ; and  as  a proof 

chan+i  c.lIowed  amongst  their  numerous 

*ti000  per  annum  for  tho  sup])ort  of  then  dispensaries  and  schools.  At  the 
female  children  arc  educated;  and  the  Drapers’ 
landlords  in  Ireland  can,  namely,  that  all  the  children 

‘tceive  a sound  SJ^Tn+iiv,,]  •„  xi. 1.  ...  .i/  .31  .3  , 


of  all  ri  scnptural  education,  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  where  the  clergy 

Komaii  co-operate.  More  than  one-half  of  our  chilch-eii  at  the  schools  are 

Since  IS49  heartburnings  or  unpleasantness  amongst  them, 

lies-  and  fl  1 have  reduced  the  grant  to  £700  per  annum  for  these  two  chari- 


%•  and  +1i  1 , tiiu  gicim  lu  per  annum  lor  tnese  two  cnan- 

economv  tri.  1 goveraors,  under  whose  suponntoudence  they  are,  hope  with  strict 

DranerJ  o ^ ^ 1 them  with  that  smn.  In  the  last  twenty-five  yeai-s  the 

1G4  expended  in  buildings  £78,512. 

national  snbn  9 ^TVT  ® wliich  you  luve  refen-ed,  and  w'hich  are  attended  indiscriminately, 
165  Avo  +1  ^ have  nothing  to  do  with  the  national  system  of  education, 

goveriini'q  any  society? — ^No,  no  society.  We  have  a boai-d  of 

. nsis  mg  of  tho  clei-gjunen  of  aH  denominations,  and  of  respectable  tenantry 
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and  gentry,  to  the  mimber  of  forty-five.  The  schools  have  been  a great  cause  of  the 

^ler^^Thc  attention  of  the  Drapers’  Company  seems  to  have  been  called  very  successMiy 
to  the  improvement  of  the  buildings  upon  their  estate,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  done 
much  in  the  way  of  di-aming,  or  purely  agricultural  improvements  . No._ 

167.  Is  it  youi-  opinion  that  landlords  may  very  advantageously  assist  in  those  improve- 

“Tel  ■ D tlmt  the  tenants  wonld  bo  tvilling  to  gite  theil  labour,  i£  tlio  1„4. 

lords  gave  them  assistance  ? — Yes,  I am  positive  that  they  would.  , ,, 

169  Do  YOU  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  a person  upon  the  estate  qualified 
to  give  direotions  upon  the  subject  of  cb-aming?-We  bare  an  agriculturist  upon  tlio  esbte, 

and^a  fo^s  agricultm-ist  be  usefully  employed  in  duteotmg  tills  system  of  dniii- 

ing  9_Test  and  he  has  done  a great  deal  in  di-amiiig  laird  for  the  last  two  or  three  years., 
m.  Upon  Tvhat  system  has  he  done  it  ?-Ho  is  a Scotch  person,  and  very  weh  calc, 
lated  for  his  duty,  and  understands  it  perfectly. 

172.  Who  is  the  man  employed  ?— James  Anderson.  He  resicles  on  the  estate,  and  is 
allowed  a house  and  garden,  and  £50  a year.  Ihe  forester  lias  £150  a year. 

173.  Do  yon  think  it  is  money  well  laid  ont  to  give  some  assistance  to  the  tenants  m 

i't^'^So^?  to  brh°g  tbe  land  up  to  tiro  rent,  rather  thaii  to  reduce  Uie  rent  to  the  con. 
dition  of  the  land  ? Yes,  that  is  ray  opmion  ; and  so  much  so,  that  I have  commenced  it 

"^?75  Do^^oir&drdSirc  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  co-operate  with  the  landlords^ 
Quite 'so.  The  landlords  arc  beginning  to  see  the  necessity  of  it ; they  are  hegmmng  to 
give  lime  also  to  the  tenants. 

® [T/ie  tvttness  iintharetv.J 

Arthur  Quinn,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  Hvo?— On  the  townland  of  TuUynuro,  in  the  parish  of  Lissan,  in  the 

'^'^2.  Have  you^any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? I sold  my  land  to 

mv  first  cousin,  Michael  CreUy.  , c-  rni  csj.  i • viu 

1 Was  he  accepted  as  the  tenant  ?— He  has  been,  by  Sir  Thomas  Staples,  since ; but  ho 

would  not  be  axjcepted  for  a time. 

4.  Who  is  the  landlord?— Edmund  Staples,  csqvure. 

5.  For  what  reason  was  Crelly  refused  ?-The  only  reason  I can  teU  you  was,  that  he 

was  a Catholic,  and  would  not  be  accepted.  . 4.9  nr  m -n 

• 6.  What  reason  have  you  to  know  that  he  wms  refused  on  that  account . —Mi-.  JIagill 

told  me  ho  was  ashamed  to  mention  the  reason.  _ 

7 Where  did  ho  teU  you  that  he  was  ashamed  to  mention  the  reason . — This  was  at  his 
own  house  at  Cookstown ; he  said  he  was  ashamed  to  tell  me  the  reason 

S.  Did  YOU  afterwards  learn  the  reason  ?— I apphed  to  Sir  Tho^s  Staples 
Mi-.'Scbnund  Staples,  and  Sir  Thomas  would  have  wn-itten,  but  Mr.  Mag^  was  ui  the  office, 
and  he  told  Sir  Thomas  the  reason,  and  Sh-  Thomas  would  not  then  wuite.  _ 

9.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  Sir  Thomas  Staples  would  not 

lation  at  present  known  in  tho  eight  townlands,  that  they  will  not  be  allowed;  that  Roman 

Cothnlics  win  get  leave  to  hold  land,  hut  not  to  sell  it  to  any  but  Protestants. 

10.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  that  that  Is  tho,  regulation  of  the  estate  . -Ike; 
will  not  get  leave  to  get  possession  of  the  laud ; they  will  not  he  taken  as  tenants  if  tlie; 

”l?°S™ds'*to?idand  situate  up  in  the  mountains?— No ; it  is  a Btle  bit  down  fern 

^''iT^fhat  was  your  object  in  wishing  to  sell  tho  fanu?— To  go  to  America.  I 
pay  the  rent— that  is  just  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.  I was  lundered  in  selling,  and  rm 

they  have  an  ejectment  process  to  put  me  out. 

Id.  *0  tai?-Between  Novon.be,  and. 

the  1st  of  January.  , . , Ym  Iwas 

15.  Have  you  been  boiTOwing  money,  or  did  you  owe  much  ill  the  county  ^ , 

owing  money,  and  I was  grieved  at  it ; tliore  are  two  deeroos  against  me.  I "“  2“ 
Satui-day  upon  a docroo,  for  £1  6.v.  lid  I paid  that,  and  I have  bail  to  pay  it  again. 

16.  liave  you  a son  in  America?— Yes.  a,  „ * 

17.  When  did  he  go?-I  sold  a cow  tliis  time  twolvemontli,  and  ho  at  tbe 

18.  Does  ho  write  you  word  how  he  is  getting  on  there  ?— He  says  he  is  geth 
rate  of  £15  a yeai-,  and  when  ho  gets  out  of  that  part  of  the  couiitiy  his  wag 
increased ; he  is  attending  bullocks. 

19.  Wliat  State  is  he  in  ?— In  the  State  of  Vermont. 

' 20.  Are  there  many  Irishmen  there  ?— He  never  saw  hut  one  t|icre. 

21.  How  did  he  go  out ; did  he  go  out  at  liis  own  expense?— I soM  a cow  a ho 
and  he  put  the  money  in  his  pocket;  he  took  it  in  the  mght  time,  and  he  le  < 1 - 

paper  to  let  me  taiow.  . , , 

- iThe  witness  withdretv.j 
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Andrew  Spotsaooi,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

I.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Millbrook,  in  the  county  of  Deri-v 
Ynii  fi.rft  fl,  mao-istrate  nf  tVifi  nninif.v9 T ow.  ’ 


■AM  u<j  j'un  icoAcio  i — A1.1/  Tuiiiuiuuii,  m xue 

vj.  You  are  a magistrate  of  the  comity  ? — I am. 

3 What  is  the  dtatriot  with  wMch  you  are  acquainted  ?-I  am  agent  for  the  Marquess  of 
ondonderry  and  Sir  Robert  Bateson  upon  the  Salters’  Company’s  estate  and  for  tb» 
ss  Dowager  of  Olaucarty,  Lord  StrafiW,  and  Sir  Robert 


Londonaeri}  ana  oir  j.xouoic  jDaxeson  upon  too  baiters  Company's  estate  and -frir+liA  Pnnr. 
» Dowager  of  Olaucarty,  Lord  Strafiird,  and  Sir  Robert 'Bjesmnt-V“pS^^^ 

Behaghy  estafq  belonging  to  the  Vintners’  Company,  and  I am  also  agcirt  to  Mr.  D^son 
for  the  Castle  Dawson  estate.  ° . ^./awson 

4.  In  what  barony  are  those  situated  ’?— In  the  barony  of  Loughmshoiin 

5.  Are  either  of  those  estates  held  in  peqietuity  by  lease  ?.-Tlie  VUnti'iers’  Company’s 
estate  is,  and  iVIr.  Dawson  s ,■  flie  other  is  on  lease,  which  will  e.xpire  in  a short  time.  ^ I 
also  agent  for  a part  of  Lord  Gai-vasch’s  estate. 

6.  Is  tho  district  to  which  you  refer  chiefiy  a tillage  district  ?-Tes,  chiefly  tillage  ■ them 

is  very  little  grazmg  there.  , •'  - tueie 

I.  Is  there  any  large  quantity  of  unrcolaimod  land  which  might  he  with  adrantan. 
BrSmed^here™*"™'^^^  “ “ considerable  quantity  of  bog,  not  a Cge  quantity 

8.  Ai-e  the  farms  large  in  the  district  ? — Fo,  small 
dom  to  foiu  ‘at e?“'  ™ry'yory  mnch  : I should  say  from  seyenty 

10.  What  should  you  say  vyas  the  ordinaiy  sire,  are  there  more  twenty-acre  farms  than 
of  any  other  site  ?--I  tlunk  the  fanns  would  not  average  more  than  eight  acres  each 

II,  Is  the  agneulturo  of  tho  district  miproycd  much  ?— Yes,  I think  it  is  VTe  are  suf 

feiuig  most  from  an  oyorgrown  population.  The  liiioii  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  vmw 
ertciiswely  for  many  years,  which  was  the  great  means  of  increasing  the  popuLation  aM 
causing  a subdivision  of  tho  farms.  ® ^ ^ 

12.  Has  the  improyed  state  of  agrieiiltnro  given  much  increase  of  employment  2— Yes 

vmy  oonsidorably  to  a certain  extent.  I should  explain,  perhaps,  that  on  the  BellagS 
estate,  a certain  portion  opt  is  held  m perpetuity  My  employers  hold  under  the  Vrintnfrs’ 
Company  1.1  perpetuity  It  was  let  many  years  ago  in  perpetuity  to  tenants,  some  of  Sm 
leside,  others  do  not ; they  let  It  to  under-tenants.  <jj.  wiiom 

13.  Wtat  IS  fte  state  of  the  tenants  occupying  the  Bollaghy  estate  They-  are  not  in  a 

-i- 

Is  ff " fi''™  ?*?'  P»'«ssioii  under  leases  in  perpetuity  ?_ Yes 

15.  What  is  the  state  of  the  qrigmal  lessees?— I believe  almost  all  the  original  lessees 
arc  dead  but  then-  representatives  have  divided  their  holdings,  wliich  has  foiisiderably 
mcieasod  the  number  of  tenants.  The  tenants  of  the  ilagherafelt  estate  are  differently 
circumstanced,  the  majority  hold  at  will.  aic  oincienuj 

16  What  is  the  smallert  portion  of  land  that  was  re-let  in  porpotuity  ?-Some  very 
sniaJI  portions,  hut  I am  not  prepared  to  state  accurately.  F 1 J 7 

pnLflZtrrsTernl  very 

•f  tte  prl^raTC  subdivision 

sarv  tn  ficLm  ^ ’ 1^  X • ® feeling  a sort  of  mdepondence,  they  do  not  find  it  neees 

-1’“  **  their  supp^ort,  and  payiiyrse 

peipetaV-^frS  *"  Stunted  in 

onidhiVo  rtliagel  ^ ® Pertion 

‘wVIX'Zl‘eyofs‘ol\  “ P«’petnity?-From  twelve  to 

21.  WasVioL^^™^  of  that  size  been  again  subdivided’? — They  have. 

'•  > ““«liciiation  XSToZiblfwtb  leaps  as  to  the  snbeUvision  to  that  extent  ’—There 
power  ,0  leave  to  “UH,  otlitof”®"’  " " “ ’ ‘’>™ 

<■1  -e'S"  “>  “f?“?  that  clause  for  a penalty  upon  alienation  ?-Yes  ■ 

. 26.  SpeS g‘g Is  It, ”7  T*  ’■  t"W  instances  of  it, 

» dW  private  cEcfw  ' T n™ner  is  the  rent  between  Landlord  and  tenant  fl.xed; 
fyctecl  wall,,  it  ia  by\ainarioTSi?!“  P™POrties  I am 

29.  In  n,aIdnTu7tW  7™,®!“"  vont?-An  acroablo  rent. 

» thongh  thf  firniTT  TVT,  ’ ■'™*  1*“*  "P™  P"™'  toads  wlricl, 

*9  lie  public  roads  have  iT' T "'’’io't  I om  longest  acquainted, 

t pretty  general  iiracticp  on  l ®^tuck  out  of  the  measui-ement  and  rent,  which  I bebevo  is 
j vtu-uoe  on  large  estates. 

d Q 
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30.  IVlat  shoiild  you  say^  wa»  tie  usual  rent  of  average  medium  lauds  iu  tie  district?- 

The  auality  of  the  land  Taries  very  much.  * 9 a.,  nr  , 

3l’  Speildug  of  good  laud,  wiat  should  you  say  was  the  usual  reut?— On  theMagien. 
felt  estate,  spelimf  of  tie  Irish  acre,  I should  say  the  average  .8  18a.;  it  vanes  from  5,.  to 

£l  7s. 

32  Twenty-seven  shilings  is  tie  highest  quality  ? Yes.  i .■  s s , 

S3  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  tie  government  and  tie  poor  kw  valuations?--Speak. 
lug  of  the  Magiirafelt  estate,  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the  rent  the  Pgmg  » 

prltty  nearly  the  same.  I also  find  that  on  an  estate  which  pays  from  £1,200  to  £1,300, 
there  is  £550  more  paid  by  the  tenants  than  the^  planted  government  valimtion. 

34  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  . —The  tenants  have 
what  is  tennod  a lunning  half-year.  The  rent  due  the  1st  of  Ma,y  is  not  supposed  to  bo 
payable  till  the  1st  of  Sfovemher  ; and  they  do  not  pay  it  generally  ” S^mary, 

so  that  in  fact  they  do  not  pay  it  for  eight  or  mne  months  aftei  it  IS  due. 

sTis  there  any  Vem  of  payhig  rent  by  hiU,  and  d so,  what  IS  the  additional  chay  ?^ 

There  i.  such  a system  on  so4e  properties,  but  I have  discom-aged  it.  I have  never  showed 
a teSnt  I am  coucenied  with  to  pay  it  in  that  way;  on  the  contrmT,  I have  thought  it  a 

’”‘36  ^D6ei  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  at  all,  or  the  local  usurers  ?-Occ.siouall, 
they  obtain  assistance  from  local  usurers,  though  not  to  any  great  extent  and  not  much 
from  the  loan  fund.  I have  tliought  it  best  to  discom'age  both.  I think  the  more  the 

tenant  dettends  on  liis  own  resources  the  better.  , i..  j.  „ j... . ;4.  i,  v i. 

37.  W^t  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants , is  it  by  distress 

or  ejectment? — Principally  by  distress.  v.c-.v,t  vovcltr 

38.  Does  the  distress  in  many  cases  proceed  to  a sale  ?— \ eiy 

39  What  is  the  expense  to  a tenant  of  a distress  ?—Ou  the  Magherdelt  estate  ths 
usual  oliarge  is  la.  upon  each  distress,  prid  to  the  haddfs,  but  the  property  ly-ory  com- 
pLt ; 0.1  the  other  estates  there  is  more  charged  lu  cousequeuee  of  the  hadiff  havmga 
peater  distauee  to  go  and  more  trouble  ivith  the  joint  tenants,  hut  m no  case  m an  exon 

bitant  considered  whether  the  power  of  distress  codd  he  aioEshed  or  dm 

away  with  in  any  way  ?— No,  I am  afraid  that  it  cannot ; I am  desirous  it  should,  hul  I 
53  000  how  ft  is  possible  : It  is  much  cheaper  for  tho  tenants  when  not  ^ 
and  I seldom  have  occasion  to  retain  the  cattle  long,  and  very  rarely  to  ssh  tie  crop. 

' «a!“Sgrtafd&  over  against  the  tenant  J-There  are  arrears  kept 
against  them  iu  the  account ; occasionally  they  arc  stmok  out  altogether.  ^ 

°42.  Are  the  receipts  of  rout  usually  on  account  or  for  a partira^dar  gale  . Fo  p 
cular  ffalc.  I never  give  a receipt  on  account  if  I can  po^ibly  beip  it. 

43. ®Do  tho  touaiits  hold  generally  through  the  couutiy 

or  under  a middleman,  and  what  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  under  each  cIms. 
They  hold  very  much  under  both,  but  those  under  the  largo  ^ 

off,  in  every  reflect,  than  under  the  mkldleman.  Upon  the  Bollaghy  estate  the,  hold  nndof 
tbe  middleman,  and  tbey  are  in  great  2)overty. 

44.  Do  tbe  tenants  generally  bold  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— Both  ways. 

45.  Which  is  the  most  general  ?— The  greatest  number  of  holdings  aic  at  wih  up 

3"»ss  on  tho  part  of  the  landlords ' to  give  leasesf-I  d.  act 

''“4T.  Hare  there  boon  any  applications  made  to  F""  If 

48.  Have  they  been  iu  general  granted  or  refused  ?-I  do  not  know  of 

torly  ill  which  they  have  been  refused  The  tenants  do  not  seem  aiixiouB  about  Im  , 
as  a proof  of  it,  where  a single  farm  is  disposed  of,  as  it  18  every  day,  _ y 1 P 
difficulties  or  getting  into  arreai'S,  or  going  to  Amoncu.  tho  5 “S  aaf 

sell  as  high  as  a farm  hold  on  lease,  and  on  the  Maghorafolt  estate  it  does 
difference,  tbey  have  sucb  confidence  in  tbe  landlord.^  .rf +>ip teiiariSi 

49.  Has  tbe  mode  of  tenure  any  effect,  iu  your  opinion,  upon  tbe  mon 

or  upon  tbe  improvement  or  subdivision  of  the  farms  ?— I cannot  see  mu  and  Aev 

tbe  Magberafelt  estate ; tbe  farms  of  those  bolding  at  will  are  ^ S®  holdinff  ri 

are  as  industrious,  as  those  bolding  leases.  There  is  a difference  betwe 

perpetuity  and  those  holding  at  will.  . i than  thoB^ 

50.  Are  tbe  tenants-at-will  upon  the  Magberafelt  estate  in  a better  co 

wlio  bold  small  perpetuities  upon  tbe  Bellagby  estate? — Generally  muc  'tenant,  oi* 

51.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  effected;  by  tbe  landlord,  01  ten 

jointly? — Almost  always  by  the  tenant.  . Ms  part 

52.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenure  of  tbe  landlord  causes  t Jq  aottlridc 

assist  tbe  tenants  in  tbe  improvements? — Spcaldng  of  tbe  Magberafelt  cs  - ^ 

there  is  any  difference  made  there.  I think  tbe  landlords  upon  tlmt  ??  as  if 

kind  and  indulgent,  and  as  ready  to  assist  their  tenants  in  every  tana  o i I . ^ ^ few 

tbe  property  was  their  own,  altbongb  they  have  only  a lease  wmen  v'^i^„ye  a lease 
years ; and  as  a proof  of  it,  in  tbe  town  of  Magberafelt  there  are  -i  i^o's  from 

of  only  nine  or  ten  years,  and  who  have  expended,  upon  their  bouses  an  -|i|„ 

up  to  £600  and  £800.  There  is  only,  I bebeve,  one  bouse  m tho  town  b 

is  paying  more  than  tbe  ground  rent. 
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53.  Do  you  t-imk  that  that  ai-ises  from  their  feeling  that  their  improvements  ..dll  not  be 

charged  to  them  m the  shape  of  increased  rent  when  the  lease  falls  out?—Yes,  that  has 
always  been  the  case.  There  was  one  case  where  a tenant  improved  his  house,  and  raised 
it  two  stones,  though  he  was  only  paying  so  much  a foot  before,  yet,  as  an  encouragement 
his  rent  was  made  still  lower,  and  he  then  got  a lease  in  order  to  secure  to  him  his  im- 
prpvements;  they  have  alwap  had  such  confidence  in  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  they 
never  cared  for  a lease,  and  the  houses  have  been  let  for  years  in  the  town  without  a lease^ 
at  the  rent  I speak  of.  ’ 

54.  With  respect  to  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  is  it  prevalent  in  the  district’— 

Yes,  very  much  so.  ' 

55.  Is  it  acknowledged  by  the  landlord  ’—Yes,  it  has  always  been 

56.  What  should  you  say  was  the  value  of  it  ’-They  get  on  the  Magherafelt  estate  from 
seven  to  fifteen  years  pnt,  from  £i  to  £15  an  acre,  and  in  some  instances  more  than 
that ; that  is  given  in  all  cases. 

57.  In  your  opimon,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right?—!  tliink  it  has 
been  earned  to  too  great  an  extent,  and  I think  it  rather  injurious.  I have  been  endea- 
voming  to  check  it  as  far  as  possible,  and  recommending  the  proprietors  not  to  allow  them 
to  get  such  an  extravagant  pnee. 

58.  To  regulate  it,  and  not  to  abolish  it?— Yes,  to  regulate  it;  I tbiulc  it  very  bad  for 

the  in-commg  tenant.  •' 

59.  How  would  you  propose  to  do  it  ?-Sfot  to  aUow  them  in  any  case  to  get  more  than 
a certam  number  of  years  rent  for  the  holding. 

60.  IVhat  eertamty  bare  you  that  the  in-coming  tenant  could  not  secretly  go  and  giye  a 
hrgei  sum  ?-There  would  be  no  certainty  of  it  further  than  this,  tliat  I would  always  giye 
a preference  to  the  adjoining  tenant,  in  order  to  add  it  to  his  farm. 

61.  Would  yon  allow  Km  to  piiroliase  at  a certain  number  of  years’  rent  ?— Yes,  and  not 
aUow  the  seller  to  get  more  than  that.  The  usual  course  lias  been,  though  a very  trouble- 
some one,  that  where  a tenant  gets  permission  to  sell  it  is  placed  in  my  hands,  and  as  soon 
as  the  in-connng  tenant  gets  possession,  I take  the  rent  out  of  the  purchase-money,  and  the 
remainder  is  disposed  of  to  the  man  hunself.  or  among  his  creditors,  if  he  has  any  If  the 
amount  does  not  meet  the  whole  of  the  demands  upon  him,  I then  give  the  creditors  so 
much  m the  pound,  and  always  allow  him  something  out  of  it 

62.  Yon  take  upon  yoraelf  to  arrango  it  ?-Yes,  I do.  It  is  very  troublesome,  but  I Hud 

itnecessaiy;  they  would  take  advantage  of  each  other  if  the  landlord  received  only  the 
rent  clue  upon  the  farm.  ■' 

63.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  iiiereasing  or  decreasing  ?— Indeed  I would  say  it  is 

rather  decreasing,  though  the  practice  still  continues.  ^ 

64.  How  fat  IS  the  value  affected  by  the  teum-e  by  wKch  the  lands  are  held?— It  is 
affected  by  the  tenure,  hut  it  is  as  much  affected  by  the  character  of  the  landlord. 

cl.  ',,5°'“’  “ tenant,  to  buy  a fann  as  a solvent  man,  and  of  good 

gSS  chm’ader  grounds?— No,  not  if  he  is  a man  of 

66.  Is  there  any  objection  taken  on  religious  or  political  grounds  ?— No,  unless  he  is  a 
party  man.  1 always  take  care  to  inquire  very  particularly  mto  his  chai-aeter 

9 of  steady  habits  is  ho  objected  to  because  lie  is  a CathoKo  or  a Pro- 

fct  gmiind,  Ld”Jcu“‘m  so"‘  ^ “ t*!"™  I t'-ould  object  to  him  on 

68.  Do  you  mean  if  you  suspected  him  to  be  so  ?— If  I could  be  sm-e  of  it 
t lore  1 ’ *"  ““y  persons  offered  to  you  ?— Tory  few  ■ 

if  T Lw  tk  ™ ^ “tjeoted  both  to  Homan  CathoKcs  and  Protestants 

“•'“racters,  not  on  account  of  their  reHgious  feeling.  I have 
terra  on’  Catholic  for  a farm,  and  refused  it  to  a Protestant,  and  vice 

tersa,  on  grounds  which  I thought  justifed  mo. 

tail.  9 „ ““solidation  of  farms  been  carried  out  to  any  extent  in  the  district  gene- 
Jo  ftposM  tenants’*  ’ ’*  *“  accomplish  it.  Landlords  are  very  nnwflling 

m “■  subdividing  of  farms  continue  ?— Yes ; every  means  possible 

fjm.1™  4 llr®  fanmng  population,  do  you  consider  the  conilition  of  the  large 

Wat  ™'’™e  ?— I tliink  it  is  not  improving  witlrin  these  few  yeaiu 

Snrimn?^*l^-  fiirmers  in  this  ilistrict  are  best  off  of  latef  and 

in  ttieu-  means. 

labourers,  n-hat  should  you  say  of  them;  are  they 
TerVoften  H ^ district  the  farms  are  so  small  that  they  are  worked 

portion  of  land  families,  and  perhaps  a cottier  who  has  a house  and  garden,  and  a 

pJctr?it  the  farmers  in  general  sufficient  for  their  operations,  or  how  do  they 

of  what  they  have  difficidt  to  make  them  make  a proper 

tte  placed  upon  the  smaller  tenantry  liigher  than  that  placed  upon 

soil  Toverse  ? — They  are  all  valued  according  to  the  actual  value  of 

■ 76.  Bv  t f reference  to  the  size  of  the  farms  at  aU. 

pf  their  naTpm«  ^eans  are  the  chddren  of  the  country  people  provided  for  at  the  death 
■ 1 • in  a great  variety  of  ways ; some  are  obliged  to  hire  themselves  as 

4Q2 
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senants.  aometimea  the  relations  take  them,  in  other  cases  they  leave  the  neighbonrhood 
altogether,  and  go  to  America.  The  mode  is  very  vanable  on  the  Magherafelt  estate.  It, 
family  are  getting  on  well  tiiey  are  not  clistm-bed ; the  widow  of  the  tenant  is  taken  in  the 

room  of  her  husband.  ^ -i  a v -j  x , 

77.  Is  it  the  custom  in  order  to  provide  for  the  family,  to  divide  the  larm,  or  to  leave  it 
saddled  with  sums  of  money,  payable  to  the  children  ?—The  tenants  almost  invariably  divide 
the  land  among  the  family,  hut  that  is  objected  to,  and  very  pi-operly  by  tbe  laudlorda 

78.  Under  what  class  do  tbe  labom-ers  or  cottiers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ?-.Tliey 

hold  them  under  the  farmers.  . , „ ta  n r 

79.  By  whom  are  the  cottages  built  or  repau-ed  ? — By  those  farmers.  ^ 

so!  How  mnch  rent  do  they  generally  pay  ?— The  general  pmctioe  is,  to  give  so  manj 
days  a week  for  their  holding— two  days  in  the  week  is  very  often  the  thmg  ; two  days' 
labour  for  the  house  and  ground  they  have.  . o mu  . 

81  Is  there  much  employment  in  the  countiy,  and  at  what  rate  oi  wages . Ihere  is  a 
ereat  want  of  employment.  The  wages  in  our  immediate  district  are  U.  a day  in  summer, 
and  lOd.  in  winter ; they  cannot  get  constant  employment,  though  they  are  employed  in 

weaving  and  other  tilings  besides.  „ . , x-,  • i o tx  • 

82.  What  quantity  of  land  have  they  generally  with  their  houses/ — it  varies  very  much, 

from  a garden  to  one  and  two  acres,  &c.  vo  in 

83  Supposing  they  require  more  land  than  they  have,  how  do  they  procure  it. — Tliey 
have  no  means  of  procuring  it  except  at  the  good-will  of  the  tenant,  and  they  generally 
pny  him  a rent  double  what  he  is  paying  the  landlord.  , , „ , 

84.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  m the  neighbourhood  .'—I  cannot  charge  mj 

”°sT'ln' wharie  tho  principal  dnties  of  the  agent  generally  understood  to  consist?- 
Attending  to  tho  collection  of  the  rent,  disputes  on  the  farm,  regnlatmg  the  mearingsand 
roads,  attending  assizes  and  rpiarter  sessions,  and  the  petty  sessions,  and  vanons  other 

86  Yon  have  meirtioned  tho  expenses  on  onforcing  the  rent  by  distress,  are  there  anj 
fees  on  granting  leases  usually  taken  in  tho  country,  such  as  half  a year's  rent  ?-Bb;  a 
great  number  of  leases  have  been  granted,  for  which  I got  no  fees  at  all ; in  others,  I got 

™S*That  is  tho  usual  season  for  eiitcrhig  upon  farms ’—Between  November  and 

Chi-istmas.  , , . i x x-u  x 

88  Wliat  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent,  and  to  the  government  or 
poor  law  valuations?— Spealring  of  the  Magherafelt  estate,  I find  that  the  county  cess  is 
about  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  of  the  rent.  The  poor  law  valuation  and  the  rents  tbe 
tenants  pay  are  pretty  nearly  the  same.  , . . « . i.  x 

89.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  it  bcara  to  the  government  valuation  . — About  lourteen 

per  cent. ; of  course  this  k variable.  , , , , n 

90.  How  is  the  amount  wliich  is  to  he  levied  ofi  each  towmand  made  pubhc . inere  i 
due  publicity  given  to  it.  Tho  applotters  on  each  towuland  arc  sworn ; they  get  the  amount 
from  the  collectors,  and  it  is  Icvded  about  March  and  July  in  each  year. 

91.  What  proportion  lias  the  poor  rate  as  yet  borne  to  the  rent/ — 'ihe  hrst  year  tne 

poor-house  was  opened  it  was  five  per  cent. ; on  the  Magherafelt  estate  rt  is  about  live  per 
cent,  upon  tbe  rent,  tbe  second  year  it  was  about  four  per  cent.,  tbe  tlurd  year  we  iia\ 
had  no  rate  at  all.  „ ,,  •, « t in 

92.  When  is  the  landlord's  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allovved 1 Have  in 
every  ease  allowed  it  iu  the  first  payment  of  rent  the  tenant  makes  after  he  pays  tne 
poor  rate.  There  wa.s  a difficulty  whether  a tenant  iu  arrear  was  entitled  to  ius  poor  ran, 
if  he  had  not  paid  up  the  rent ; but  I recommeuded  to  the  landlords,  that  the  tenant 
every  case  should,  without  regard  to  the  rent,  get  the  allowance  of  the  poor  rate,  anu 
they  assented  to  it.  And  it  is  no  matter  whether  a tenant  is  fonr  or  ive  years  m ”2  ” 
he  comes  and  produces  his  poor  rate  ticket  lie  gets  what  ho  is  entitled  to,  anc  i p 

93.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  in  the  country,  of  the  landlord  s proportion  of  tk 
poor  rate  not  being  allowed? — I think  I have,  in  one  or  two  instances. 

94.  Did  you  trace  it  so  as  to  ascertain  how  far  the  complaints  were  well  , 

otherwise?— Indeed  I was  not  at  all  connected  with  the  persons  or  the 

made  no  paiiicular  inquiries ; but  iu  one  case  I iiiquu-ed  at  a person  acting  or  , , 

individuals,  if  it  was  so,  he  told  me  it  was.  I remonstrated  with  lum,  and  go 

the  other  I cannot  speak  to  positively.  , i ii  .a  TniJe  to 

95.  What  difference  has  the  payment  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  by  the  laiiO 
the  tenant,  in  your  opinion? — In  these  perpetuity  leases,  and  in  leases,  toe 

of  coui'se,  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  paying  the  rent-charge.  On  the  Maguera  , ’ 

gi-eat  proportion  of  it  being  at  will,  of.  course  the  landlords  there  could  a 

tenants  as  they  thought  light ; and  on  other  properties  I Imow  they  atld  i en  ^ j 

rent ; there  they  allowed  fifteen  per  cent. ; they  reduced  the  rent  charg®  o ^ I 

and  it  was  on  this  principle  that  five  per  cent,  was  to  go  to  the  lan^ords  principle 

they  had  to  make,  and  the  other  for  the  expense  of  the  collection ; that  vv  . 

upon  which  it  was  done;  that  was  in  tenancies-at-will.  In  eveiy  | fi'om 

obliged  to  pay  the  rent-charge  when  it  became  due,  whereas  they  woul  s 

the  tenant  for  a year  afterwards.  , . • 1^-57  and 

96.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  of  any  meaemes  of  improveme 
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practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  the  burdens  falling  upon  land- 
lords and  tenants  ?— No.  I was  going  to  say— and  it  is  right  towards  my  employer  on  the 
Jfagherafelt  estate,  that  I should  state  it — that  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill!  there  were  240  of  the  tenants  came  forward  to  register,  without  any  reduction  of  rent. 
That  shows  the  rents  were  not  very  extravagant,  and  it  is  now  the  second  interest  in  the 
county;  and  though  the  leases  ai-e  so  very  nearly  expired,  there  is  no  cHfference  made  in 
the  v^ue  of  the  property,  whether  it  is  leased  or  not. 

97.  Had  the  proprietors  the  power  of  granting  such  leases  as  the  tenant  could  reo'ister 

upon,  before  the  Reform  Bill  opened  the  franchise  to  tenants  holding  for  years? No°they 

had  not.  They  could  not  grant  a life ; they  had  no  life  themselves.  ' ’ ^ 

98.  Do  you  tliink  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  an  arrangement  as  to  the  county  cess, 
80  as  to  lessen  the  number  of  applications  to  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

99.  Are  the  times  at  which  the  collectors  make  application  for  the  county  cess  incon- 
venient?—Summer,  I am  of  opinion,  is  an  inconvenient  time  to  levy  the  cess,  but  the  collec- 
tors, generaUy  spealdng,  are  very  indulgent,  and  ivait  as  long  as  they  possibly  can  upon  the 
cess  payers. 

[ The  witness  tvitlidreiv.'] 


Beniard  M'Goughan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  the  town  of  Magherafelt. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A writer,  and  attorney’s  cleric  occasionally. 

3.  What  district  are  you  particularly  acquainted  with  ?— I presume,  Magherafelt  and  the 
neighbourhood. 

4.  Wliat  facts  have  you  to  state  to  the  commissionej-s  upon  the  subject  of  thcii’  inquiry  ? 

I have  \\eyQ—\j)roducing  a great  number  o/'pfqrers]— a number  of  cases  to  lay  before  the 
commissioners. 

5.  You  will  please  to  select  some  case  which  you  conceive  will  illustrate  the  operation 
of  the  law  applicable  to  landlords  and  tenants  ? — I will  give  you  the  case  of  .Joseph 
M'Goughan,  in  the  parish  of  Ballindeny,  wliieh  ocem-red  fourteeii  years  ago. 

6.  Are  the  facts  of  that  case  witliin  your  own  knowledge  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

[TAe  witness  not  being  able  to  speak  to  any  cases  the  facts  of  which  ivere  luithin  his  own 
hnowledgc,  he  ^vas  desired  to  ascen'tain  if  there  were  any  ivitnesses  in  attendance  %oho  could 
speah  to  facts  within  their  own  knowledge;  and  he  xvas  informed  that,  if  there  were,  the 
comnimione^'S  were  ready  to  hear  them.'] 

7.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners,  with  respect  to  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  applicable  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland? — I think  most  of  the 
evils  that  exist  with  regard  to  the  landlord  and  tenant  question,  are  owing  to  the  want  of 
fixity  of  tenure  on  the  pai-t  of  the  tenant.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  agent  or  landlord  by 
the  present  system. 

8.  What  do  you  mean  by  fixity  of  tenure  ?— Security  for  the  tenant,  who  is  now  at  the 
mercy  of  the  agent,  to  he  put  out  if  he  pleases. 

9.  Ifhat  woidd  yoiu  remedy  be?— It  could  be  clone  in  several  ways;  but  the  principal 
suggestion  I would  recommend  would  be  leases  in  perj)etuity. 

10.  At  the  present  rent?~Tlie  present  rents  in  some  cases,  I think,  are  too  high;  but 
tliat  might  be  an-anged. 

11.  How  do  you  propose  that  the  rent  should  be  fixed?— The  rent  might  be  valued  by 
competent  judges  appomted  by  both  landlord  and  tenant. 

12  Suppose  the  landlord  was  not  an  assenting  party  to  it  ?— Even  at  the  present  rents, 
I do  believe,  if  the  people  were  secured  the  value  of  their  improvements,  that  they  could 
live ; though,  in  many  cases,  the  rents  are  exorbitant.  It  would  give  a gi-oat  advantage  to 
the  tenants  generally,  and  remove  a great  many  of  the  evils  that  exist. 

13.  Supposing,  udtliout  giving  fixity  of  tenure,  a power  was  given  or  a jurisdiction  fixed, 
that  should  ascertain  the  fau-  remuneration  to  be  given  to  a tenant  for  improvements,  would 
that  meet^  the  evils  which,  in  your  opinion,  are  at  present  existing ; the  value  being  to  be 
paid  to  him  in  the  event  of  his  losing  his  farm,  for  the  improvements  he  liad  made?^ — I 
think  It  would  not. 


14.  Would  you  have  lum  paid  for  more  than  liis  improvements  ? — It  is  a great  evil,  where 

they  are  paid  for  their  improvements,  to  he  removed  from  their  land ; because,  in  the  pre- 
sent  state  of  society— the  population  large  and  the  land  scarce — the  people  have  no  means 
0 Jiving  but  by  agricnltui-e ; and  it  would  be  a great  evil  to  drive  the  people  off  the  land. 
^ ]V' n slio’-ild  be  removed  off  the  soil. 

15.  Could  such  fixity  of  tenure  in  your  opinion  be  given,  if  due  regard  were  had  to  the 
gilts  ot  property  ?— I do_  believe  that  justice  would  be  clone  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  by 

® tenant  an  interest,  and  cultivating  the  land  at  a moderate  rent, 
snn  9 p -1^  manner  do_  you  consider  that  justice  would  be  done  to  the  owner  of  the 

1 7 cj  rovided  the  proprietor  would  get  a regular  rent  for  the  soil  he  is  the  propiietor  of. 

till!  i"  the  tenant  still  to  fall  into  arrear,  what  power  w’ould  you  propose  to  allow 

remove  him? — I would  leave  the  present  system  of  ejectment.  I do  not 

18  D tenant  should  hold  in  defiance  of  the  landlord,  and  not  pay  the  rent. 

it  thiiik  that  the  landlord  should  have  a right  of  resumption  uiion  any  other 
grotod  than  the  non-payment  of  rent  ?— I tliink  not.  i'  i 

in  m yourself  ?— Yes,  my  family  do. 

• at  tenure  have  they  of  it  ? — They  are  tenants-at-will. 

0 you  think  they  would  be  able  to  make  it  much  more  valuable  if  they  had  a per- 


8<A  April,  1844. 

lie. 

A,  Spotswood,  eiq. 
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B.  M'Goughaa. 
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See  Mr,  Spotswood's 
Slatement, 
Appendix  B,  No.  7. 


150. 

Mr.  Hugli  Hagan. 


petnity  in  it  ? — No,  I do  not,  under  the  existing  rent.  It  is  only  for  accommodation  that 
it  is  held : it  is  rather  an  isolated  case. 

22.  Do  you  liappen  to  know  any  cases  of  farms  held  in  pei’petnity ; and,  if  so,  what  is 
the  state  of  the  cultivation  and  improvement  upon  those  farms  ? — I cannot  particularly  rel® 
to  them ; but  I rather  think  that  they  are  in  a better  state  of  improvement  than  those  hdd 
at  will. 

23.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  Bellaghy  estate,  and  what  is  the  condition  of  the  ten 
antry  there  ? — I think  the  m;ijority  of  them  live  better  than  on  the  Magherafeit  estate 

24.  In  speaking  of  leases  for  ever,  and  tenancies-at-will,  do  you  think  that  leases  de- 
terminable, and  of  a reasonable  duration,  are  a more  wholesome  state  of  things  than  either 
the  one  or  the  other  ? — I still  believe,  that  if  the  time  were  limited,  and  at  the  tennina- 
tion  of  the  leases  the  next  landlord  or  agent  might  turn  them  out  and  deprive  them  of  the 
benefit  of  tlieu-  improvements,  that  the  rent  would  be  raised  in  proportion.  It  is  a well 
known  fact,  that  upon  most  of  the  estates,  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  rents  have 
been  doubled  or  trebled ; and  upon  the  Magherafeit  estate,  that  where  a man  held  lands  at 
15a.,  and  improved  them  to  a great  extent,  when  they  fell  into  the  landlord’s  hands  the 
rents  were  doubled  and  were  raised  to  30a. : and,  if  cultivation  was  carried  on  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  rents  would  rise  in  proportion. 

25.  In  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  do  you  know,  of  youi'  own  knowledge 
of  any  considerable  number  of  tenants  who  have  been  ejected  in  the  last  few  years,  whose 
rents  were  paid  up,  or  wiio  were  not  more  than  a year  in  arrear  ? — "Well;  I cannot  say  that 
I do.  I think  that  the  estate  of  Magherafeit  is  conducted,  so  far  as  it  goes,  upon  a better 
principle  than  the  neighbouring  estate — so  far  as  I understand — so  far  as  the  principle  ia 
involved.  I tiiink,  -with  regard  to  the  grand  jiuy  cess,  the  landlord  should  be  made  to 
pay  his  proportion,  at  least,  like  the  poor  rate  ; because  they  derive  an  equal  benefit  with 
the  tenant, — ^that  the  existing  institutions  are  as  inucli,  if  not  more,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
landlord  than  tho  tenant.  There  is  another  principle  with  respect  to  putting  small  farm's 
into  large  ones : it  is  the  moans  of  driving  people  off  the  estates  by  consolidating  farms, 
They  put  small  tenants  out  and  drive  them  off  the  estates,  and  the  people  have  no  where 
to  go  to,  and  generally  become  paupers. 

26.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  reference  to  that  ? — I would  tbinl-  that  where 
tenants  ai'e  removed  off  an  estate  that  there  should  be  a tax  on  the  landlord  that  would  pay 
the  tenant’s  passage,  at  least,  out  of  the  country. 

27.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  go  so  far  as  to  allow'  the  landlord  to  send  out  of  the  coun- 
try aU  the  people  for  whom  ho  paid  their  passage  ? — That  would  be  malring  him  pay  some- 
thing for  the  injury  to  the  community. 

28.  Would  you  take  the  converse,  and  allow  the  landlord  to  send  out  of  the  country 
everybody  for  whom  he  would  pay  the  passage  ? — No,  I would  not ; only  those  who  would 
■wish  to  go.  With  regard  to  putting  on  the  grand  juiy  cess  in  towns,  I think  it  is  not 
equalised  ■with  the  countiy,  and  that  the  towns  are  unjustly  treated, — that  the  land  should 
be  made  to  pay  more  than  the  houses. 

29.  Are  you  aware  that  the  houses  are  rated  at  two-thii-ds  of  the  value,  aud  the  land  at 
pretty  nearly  the  full  value '? — I am  not  aware  of  more  than  individual  cases.  I know  in 
the  town  it  is  eiionnous  the  taxation  on  houses ; a man  who  holds  one  house  pays  more 
county  cess  than  the  man  who  holds  twenty  acres  of  land. 

30.  Would  that  house  set  for  more  than  the  twenty  acres  of  laud? — I think  it  would  not. 
I am  sure  it  would  not. 

31.  Would  it  set  for  as  much? — I think  it  would  not. 

[_The  witness  ivithdrew.'] 

Mr.  Hugh  Hagan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  BaUynascreen,  in  the  townland  of  Straw,  in  the  county  of 
Derry. 

2.  What  occupation  do  you  follow? — I am  a farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  have  you  ? — I do  not  kno'^\’  exactly  the  number  of  acres ; be- 
tween twenty  and  tliirty  Cunningham  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  consider  yourself  acquainted  ? — The  parish  of 
BaUynascreen.  I do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  district. 

5.  Wliat  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district ; is  it  very  good  or  bad  ? — It  is  not  very 
good.  I consider  it  improving. 

6.  What  is  the  \isual  size  of  the  fai-ms  ? — They  vary  very  much ; there  are  more  farms  of 
ten  acres  than  twenty,  I think. 

7.  In  what  particiilar  is  the  state  of  agricultui’e  improving  ?. — I consider  that  'they 
improved  in  ploughing,  for  instance. 

8.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultui’al  schools  ? — There  are  no  schools ; there 
are  agricultiu’al  societies,  but  not  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood ; I am  not  a member. 

9.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  good  average  lands  generally  over  the  district ; is  there  much 
variation  in  the  setting  of  them? — Yes,  there  is;  we  consider  Mi‘.  Ogilby’s  land  dearer  than 
the  Drapers’  land. 

10.  Is  the_  Drapers’  land  considered  let  low? Yes,  it  is  as  low  by  the  Irish  acre  as 

jMr.  Ogilby’s  is  by  the  Cunningham  acre.  ' 

11.  How  is  the  rent  fixed;  how  is  the  arrangement  made  between  the  landlord  and  tenan 

for  the  rent  he  is  to  pay  ?— It  is  generaUy  by  the  acre.  . . • 
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12  Is  it  by  agreement  or  by  valuation  ? — By  valuation,  generally. 

13.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — On  the  Drapers’ 
estate)  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenant,  I believe,  ai’e  nearly  the 
same.  On  Ogiiby’s  estate,  the  rent  is  much  lugher. 

14.  Do  you  know  how  much  lugher  it  is? — I consider  some  farms  that  are  let  at  £10 
rent  have  been  valued  at  from  £7  to  £8.  1 did  not  calculate  the  proportion. 

15.  How  is  the  rent  usually  recovered  from  a defaulting  tenant ; by  distress  or  by  eject- 
raent  ?— Until  lately,  it  was  by  distress ; subsequently,  it  has  been  by  ejectment  process. 
But  the  greater  part  now  is  by  ejectment,  notice  to  quit,  and  so  on. 

16.  Are  the  lands  in  the  country  generally  held  by  lease  ? — No ; there  are  no  leases 
treaerally.  There  may  be  a few,  but  there  is  no  lease  on  Mr.  Ogiiby’s  estate,  and  very  few 
an  the  Drapers’  estate.  There  are  some  on  Mr.  Stevenson’s.  The  impression  on  my  own 
mind  would  be  that  leases  would  encourage  improvements. 

17.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  to  obtain  leases? — I think  the  in- 
dustrious tenants  would  be  anxious  for  leases. 

18.  Is  that  anxiety  felt  upon  the  Drapers’  estate  also  ? — I think  so. 

19.  What  does  that  arise  from? — There  have  been  upon  the  Drapers’  estate  changes 
made  and  valuations  made,  and  straight  mearings ; and  Hiey  consider,  if  they  have  leases, 
that  then  they  would  not  be  meddled  with,  but  have  it  for  a certain  length  of  time. 

20.  Have  the  valuations  upon  the  Drapers’  estate  been  frequent  ? — Some  part  of  it. 
There  have  been  some  changes  made  in  Draperstown ; there  have  been  some  buildings ; 
and  there  have  been  some  changes  made. 

21.  Do  I understand  you  that  the  teuants  feel  uncertain  when  there  may  be  a new  valu- 

ji^on? Tes;  in  Draperstown  it  is  so.  The  rents  they  pay  this  year  may  not  be  the  rents 

ne-vt  year. . 

22.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  rent  is  frequently  changed  ? — I cannot  say  of  my 
own  knowledge,  but  what  I hear. 

23.  Have  you  heard  them  complain  of  any  covenants  in  the  leases,  or  letters  of  agree- 
ment?— I have  not;  because  there  ai’e  no  leases  to  my  knowledge. 

24.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  rate  at  wliich  improvements  take  place  upon  one 
estate  compared  with  another  ? — I have  not  taken  much  notice  of  it ; hut  we  always  con- 
ader  that  where  the  cheaper  lands  arc,  that  the  improvements  are  the  greater.  They  have 
a little  more  capital.  If  a man  has  a good  farm  at  a reasonable  rate,  we  consider  that  his 
houses  and  his  stock  are  of  a better  quality ; and  that  the  improvements  he  will  make,  will 
be  more  permanent. 

25.  Am  the  improvements  which  are  made  U2)on  the  farms  usually  made  by  the  land- 
lord or  by  the  tenants  ? — By  the  tenants,  as  far  as  I know.  I will  not  altogether  say  all ; I 
know  some  landlords  give  a load  of  lime  now  and  then,  and  some  small  assistance. 

26.  Is  it  the  practice  in  this  country  to  remove  the  tenant,  or  to  increase  his  rent,  without 
making  him  compensation  for  his  improvements ; a tenant  who  has  held  for  twenty  years, 
for  instance  ? — ^He  is  not  allowed  for  improvements. 

27.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  the  ]>ractice  to  remove  Mm,  or  raise  Ms  rent,  without  any 
compensation  for  improvements  ? — There  is  no  difference  between  ten  and  twenty  years. 
I think  that  the  removal  of  the  tenant  is  caused  principally  by  the  non-payment  of  rent.  I 
think  twenty-one  years  does  not  make  any  difference. 

28.  Does  the  tenant-right  obtain  in  tMs  district  ? — It  does,  I think,  for  tliis  reason,  that 
where  a tenant  goes  out,  he  is  allowed  sometMng. 

29.  Does  the  landlord  require  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  tenant  coming  in  ? — Yes. 

30.  Does  he  ever  object  to  a tenant  on  any  ground  hut  Ms  being  insolvent,  or  a bad  cha- 
racter?— I tluuk  they  object  sometimes  because  they  arc  bad  characters,  or  because  they 
axe  not  solvent ; and  sometimes  on  account  of  then  religion,  as  I have  heard. 

31.  Is  that  a well  founded  repoi’t,  do  you  believe  ? — I do  not  know  it.  I have  heard  it ; 
hut  I do  not  know  it. 

32.  Wbat  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  compared  to  the  year’s  rent,  or  by  the  acre  ? — 

The  tenant  notifies  to  Ms  agent  or  landlord,  generally  in  the  first  instance,  tWt  he  would 
wish  to  sell  Ms  laud.  He  generally  agrees  for  him  to  do  so,  hut  he  is  to  be  pleased  mth 
the  in-coming  tenant.  Then,  whatever  the  tenants  can  agree  upon  is  paid ; the  arrears  are 
generally  taken  out  of  it.  But  the  price  is  generally  from  seven  to  tea  years’  rent  an  acre, 
where  land  is  let  at  £l  a year,  according  to  local  circumstances;  but  generally  from  £7 
to  £10.  J . b j 

33.  Has  there  been  much  consolidation  of  farms,  by  joimng  one  farm  to  another? — I 
beheve  there  has  been ; these  straight  meaiings  have  caused  a great  deal  of  consolidation. 

34.  Have  many  tenants  been  removed  in  consequence  ? — I understand  there  have. 

35.  What  has  become  of  them  ? — Some  of  them  are  sent  to  w'hat  is  called  the  top  farm, ' 

mountain;  some  go  to  America;  and  some  are  labouring  about. 

w.  with  respect  to  those  sent  to  tho  top  of  the  mountain,  is  there  any  compensation 
Made  to  them  for  the  difference  of  the  land  ? — I believe  there  is  generally  some  compensa- 
bon  made. 

37.  Is  it  generally  the  small  tenants  who  are  sent  up  the  mountain  ? — It  is  generally 
^^3?  are  least  in  favour-. 

- Is  it  usual  to  remove  a tenant  off  a townland,  and  send  Mm  up  the  momitain,  and 
T another  ?— There  may  be  some  instances.  In  my  neighbourhood  it  is  not  common. 
Rto  of  land  carried  to  any  great  extent  ? — Not  now ; it  has  been  put  a 

P to  by  the  landlords  and  agents  as  much  as  possible. 


8th  April,  1844. 

150, 

Mr.  Hugh  Hagftn. 
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See  Mr.  R.  Miller  t 
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40.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  in  the  country  generally;  are  theyim 
proraig — arc  they  getting  better  in  the  world  or  worse  ? — I fear  they  are  getting  somethin^ 
worse. 

41.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  small  fanners? — TJiey  are  considered  tote 
declining  in  their  circiunstances. 

42.  Does  that  observation  also  apply  to  the  labourers ? — Yes;  if  the  fanner  is  reduced 

of  course  the  laboui-or  is  reduced.  ’ 

43.  How  are  the  labourers  usually  paid  by  the  farmers? — Some  of  the  labourers  are 

hired  by  the  half-year,  some  by  the  month,  and  some  by  the  day.  Day  labourers  are  paid 
in  spring  and  liarvest,  6(7.  a day  ajid  then-  food.  Others  get  lOd.  a day,  and  are  not  fed' 
or  something  like  10<?.  ' 

44.  Are  the  labourers  who  arc  employed  by  the  half-year,  usually  provided  with  a cot- 
tage by  the  farmers  ? — No ; they  are  young  men,  and  do  not  need  a cottage.  Some  of 
them  are  provided  with  cottages  when  they  have  a family. 

45.  What  do  they  pay  for  the  cottages  ? — They  vary  very  much.  Some  pay  £l  a year 
and  some  £2. 

46.  Who  keeps  the  cottage  in  repair? — The  farmers. 

47.  Does  the  landlord  keep  the  farm  buildhigs  of  the  farmers  in  repair  ? — No  ; not  in  my 
neighbourhood. 

48.  Suppose  a cottier  requires  more  land  to  set  his  potatoes  upon,  or  any  thing  of  that 
kind ; how  does  he  procui-e  it  ? — He  sometimes  gets  it  from  a farmer  in  the  neighbourhood 
Ho  will  let  it  to  him  by  the  porch  of  a ridge. 

49.  What  docs  he  pray  for  the  perch  of  a ridge? — In  some  cases  Id.;  sometimes  14d 
or  2(7.  In  other  cases  the  farmer  nndor  whom  he  holds  his  cottage,  gives  him  ground  to 
set  his  potatoes  on. 

50.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood? — No;  very  few. 

51.  What  are  the  duties  which  the  agent  has  generally  to  pei-fonn? — Generally  he 
receives  the  rent  and  renders  an  account  to  the  lamllord ; and  regulates  tlie  affairs  of  tlie 
estate  as  well  as  he  can. 

52.  Does  he  visit  the  estate  often  to  insprect  the  farms  ? — Yes,  he  does ; those  that  I 
know  visit  them  partially. 

53.  Do  the  tenants  upon  the  estates  of  absentees,  such  as  the  estates  of  the  Companies, 
consider  the  agent  in  the  light  of  the  landlord ; do  they  feel  the  same  confidence  in  going 
to  him  as  in  going  to  the  landlord  ? — Where  the  landlord  is  an  absentee,  they  consider  the 
agent  as  the  landlord,  and  go  to  him. 

54.  Have  they  the  same  expectation  that  the  agent  is  as  fully  enabled  to  look  after  their 
interests  as  if  the  landlord  was  there  ? — No.  they  have  not. 

55.  Do  you  observe  that  difference? — Yes;  the  agent  will  tell  them  when  they  apply, 
that  he  has  not  that  p>ower. 

56.  What  is  the  usual  time  of  enteiing  upon  farms? — From  November  to  May  is  the 
usual  time.  About  November  they  may  be  making  manure  for  the  following  s(3ason,  and 
their  tenancy  commences  from  November. 

57.  What  pjroportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent? — It  differs  on  the  three 
neighbouring  estates  with  which  I am  most  acquainted.  On  the  Drapers’  estate,  the  county 
cess  is  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6cf.  upon  the  pmuiid  rent.  Upon  the  Ogiiby  estate  this  last  time,  I 
think  it  was  12;^d.,  and  so  on.  I do  not  know  what  it  is  on  the  third  ; it  may  be  between 
the  two. 

58.  What  is  the  pjroportion  of  the  poor  rate  to  the  rent  ? — I should  say  that  tliis  is  the 
cess  for  half  a year ; the  proportion  of  tlie  poor  rate  varies.  The  last  rate  made  in  this  union 
was  6d.  in  the  pound  in  certain  piarts  of  the  union ; at  other  parts  it  was  lOd.,  in  others  Is. 

59.  When  is  the  landloi'd's  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — As  far  as  I am 
acquainted  with  it,  where  there  is  a running  half-year,  if  the  rent  is  not  paid  up  to  tlie  day, 
it  is  withheld  till  the  rent  is  piaying  for  the  period  when  the  rate  was  made. 

60.  What  cHffereiice  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  pdacing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon 
the  landlord  ? — It  is  added  to  the  rent  with  the  pier  centage  off.  On  the  Ogiiby  estate,  the 
agent  gives  the  tenant  the  full  benefit  of  the  twenty-five  ]ier  cent.  I am  told,  upon  the 
Drapers’  estate,  that  none  get  it  except  those  who  have  leases. 

61.  Have  you  heard  of  any  ejectments  of  tenants  in  the  district  of  Ballynascreeii  in  the 
course  of  last  year  or  so  ? — Yos,  I have  heard  of  it. 

62.  Under  what  circumstances  were  those  tenants  removed  ; was  it  to  enlarge  the  farms, 
or  for  any  other  pmrpose  ? — I tliink  it  was  principally  for  the  pim-piosc  of  making  straight 
mearings,  or  enlarging  the  farms. 

63.  Now  that  that  has  been  completed,  what  may  be  the  size  of  the  farms? — I tliink 
they  may  be  averaged  at  ten  acres  ; some  inore  and  some  less. 

64.  Did  those  pieople  receive  any  compensation  ? — I am  of  opinion  that  they  have  received 
compensation. 

65.  Were  any  of  them  removed  to  other  parts  of  tlie  same  estate?— Yes,  they  were;  but 
I do  not  consider  that  an  ejectment,  if  they  were  put  off  one  part  into  anotlicr. 

66..  What  became  of  the  others? — Some  of  them  are  living  as  cottiers  upon  other  estates, 

I know  one  myself, — and  others  have  gone  to  America, 

67.  What  was  the  condition  of  those  persons  ; were  tliey  very  poor  ?— Some  were  poor, 
and  some  not  so  very  poor. 

68.  Wliat  might  be  the  largest  amount  of  acre.s  that  any  of  them  held  ?— Some  of  them 
held,  at  Iea,st  one,  I consider,  held  twelve  or  fifteen  acres. 
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69.  Were  there  a good  rnamber  who  held  as  many  as  five  acres  or  more  ?— I thiik  the 
greater  part  of  them  held  five  acres  or  more. 

^ 70.  How  many  might  have  been  removed  altogetlaer  ?— I am  not  giving  tliis  of  my  own 
iuowledge.  This  is  an  opinion  I hear.  I think  there  might  have  been  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  heads  of  families. 

n.  From  your  knowledge  of  fimuing  matters,  do  you  consider  that  the  removing  of  those 
persons,  and  consolidating  the  farms  to  a certain  extent,  was  useful  in  improving  the  culti- 
vatiou  of  the  ground,  and  in  making  better  farms  ?— Indeed  I would  think  it  was  • and  I 
tliink  it  would  be  very  good,  if  there  could  bo  any  thing  satisfactorily  done  for  those  that 
were  put  off,  if  they  wore  fau-ly  dealt  with.  I consider  it  very  difficult  to  deal  fairly  ivitli 
them,  for  the  in-coraiiig  tenant  may  not  bo  able  to  remunerate  them,  and  then  the  misery 
arises. 

72.  Was  this  under  the  Drapers’  Company  ?— Yes,  the  gi-eater  part  of  it.  There  are 
some  others  ejected  on  Mr.  Ogilby’s  estate  also. 

73.  With  the  same  object  ? — No,  I think  that  was  for  the  non-payment  of  rent ; they  fell 
behind. 

74.  How  far  had  tlicy  fallen  behind  ?--Tlierc  was  one  of  them  as  well  as  I recollect ; she 
was  a -widow.  And  the  reason  why  I Icnow  is,  that  she  applied  for  admittance  to  the  poor- 
house  ; and  ilr.  Ogilhy  took  the  trouble  to  tell  me  how  much  she  was  behind  ; and  I think 
ill  all,  as  well  as  I remember,  it  was  over  £100. 

75.  Do  you  remember  what  was  her  rent  ?— Her  rent  might  be,  upon  the  whole,  almut 
£14  or  £15. 

I().  There  must  have  been  seven  years’  arrear  at  the  lowest  ? —Some  of  those  arrears 
were  due  during  the  bad  times — 1817. 

77.  Was  not  the  gi-eater  part  of  this  struck  off  ?~Y es  ; we  considered  that  they  were  all 
struck  off. 

78.  Ill  the  ejectments  you  have  sjmken  of  upon  the  two  estates,  liave  you  reason  to  think 
that  they  proceeded  upon  either  political  or  religious  gi-ounds,  or  other  circmnstances ; has 
there  been  any  general  disposition  to  eject  any  one  class  of  persons  more  than  another 
There  is  a feeling,  I have  heard  it  often  stated,  that  on  tlie  estate  of  tlie  Drapers’  Com- 
pany such  is  the  case. 

79.  You  do  not  know  the  facts  yourself? — Nu,  1 do  not. 

80.  Have  you  any  tlmig  to  suggest,  with  respect  to  any  alteration  in  the  law,  applicable 
to  the  occupation  of  laud  in  Ireland '? — I would  consider,  if  it  were  possible,  that  good 
leases,  I mean  for  a reasonable  length  of  time,  should  be  given,  and  tlie  landlords  to  take 
it  into  theii- heads  to  set  the  lands  reasonably;  that  would  improve  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population,  and  they  would  be  more  inclhicd  to  improve. 

81.  Would  you  ivish  to  lead  the  conmiissioiicrs  to  believe  that  the  Drapers’  Company  do 
not  let  theii-  lands  reasonably  ?— No,  I do  not  mean  that.  1 consider  that  thev  are  not 
dearer  tliaii  the  neighbouring  lauds. 

82.  Are  they  not  cheaper  ? — Yes  ; they  are  cheaper  than  Mr.  Ogilbv’s,  or  ilr.  Steven- 
son’s, or  Judge  Ton-ens’s. 

83.  Ho-w  do  you  hold ; is  it  by  lease  ? — The  lease  is  out,  the  time  has  expired. 

84.  Have  you  had  any  notification,  that  you  will  be  required  to  take  out  a lease  ?— No 
I have  not. 

85.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  rent  ? — About  £2 1 ; that  is  the  rent  charged. 

86.  Ha-ve  you  any  other  suggestions,  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  or  the  county- 
cess,  -which  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — No  ; I do  not  remember 
any  thing  else. 

[ The  luitness  tvithdi'ew.^ 


Sih  April,  1844. 

ISO. 

Mr.  Hugh  Hagan. 
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See  Mr.  R.  Miller's 
Evidence, 


Mr.  Alexander  Patterson,  sworn  and  examined. 

Deriy^^'^'*^  ^ — Carnamoney,  in  the  parish  of  Ballynascreeu,  in  the  comity  of 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

i^ud  do  you  hold? — I hold  two  farms,  one  is  about  twenty-eight  acres, 

ana  the  other  twenty-two  or  twenty-three. 

4.  \V  hat  acres  do  you  speak  of  ?— The  Irish  acre. 

fi'  W1  1*^  size  of  the  farms  about  you  ? — From  foiu-  to  thirty  acres. 

I H '+1  ®ore  general  size  ? — From  eight  to  ten  acres  ; from  that  to  twelve, 

flnrift,.  +1  1*^  people  hold  in  general  under  tlic  head  landlord,  or  under  middlemen  ? — 
UMei  the  head  landlord— under  the  Drapers’  Company. 

leases  im  ^ generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  at  will ; there  wore  some 
9 wL?  f tate,  but  a groat  many  of  them  arc  run  down, 

ants  sni4  +1^  holding  at  will,  in  your  opinion,  upon  the  condition  of  the  ten- 

allnw  ^pi'ovemeiit  of  tlich-  farms  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  holding  at  -vrtll  does  not 

1*  n?  ’T'?™.'  ‘liomsolvts  safe. 

“Pon mv 1 ^ ^ pi’acticaUy  the  case? — Yes.  I have  improved  a good  deal 

II  Is  til  wrong  in  doing  it. 

do  not  T ^7  on  the  part  of  tlic  Drapers’  Company  to  give  leases  ? — I 

12  iSs  tk’.  1 •1' 

ltdge.  ^'^7  iiitimation  given  that  you  may  have  leases  ? — Not  to  my  kiiow- 


S.51. 

Mr.  Alex.  Patterson. 
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13.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  recognised  by  the  landlords?— 

it  is  ; we  are  allowed  to  sell  the  farms.  _ ...  j. 

14.  What  does  land  usnally  bring  ? — It  did  brin^  more  in  times  past  than  at  present, 
from  the  low  price  of  produce  ; it  will  bring  from  £5  to  £10  an  acre,  may  be, — somewhat 

less  or  more  according  to  the  quality.  __  iMo 

15  What  used  it  to  bring,  the  same  descnption  of  land  . — £10  or  £i  J an  acre.  Some- 
times land  sells  higher,  when  there  is  a piece  of  land  which  might  come  m as  an  accommo- 
dation to  a neighbour.  • • i _ 

16.  Have  there  been  many  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  made  in  size  lately? — 

17.  How  has  that  been  arranged  ? — The  landlord  or  agent  had  thought  of  straightening 

the  mearings  ; and  in  some  cases  some  of  the  little  farmers  were  put  out  of  then-  farms, 
and  they  got  cash  for  it,  and  the  land  was  added  to  other  fanns.  _ 

1 8 Were  any  of  them,  that  you  know  of,  put  out  without  any  compensation  ?— No,  I do 
not  know  of  any  that  were  put  out  without  they  got  something  generaUy. 

19.  Was  any  allowance  made  to  any  who  were  removed  to  another  part  of  the  estate?- 

Yes,  they  were  removed  to  another  part  of  the  land;  and  they  got  something,  unless  iiwaa 
better  land.  , , ,, 

20.  Was  there  any  compensation  made  to  those  who  w'cro  removed  up  the  mountam  ?- 

They  would  get  cither  more  land  or  money.  , o 

21.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  he  land  tliat  would  have  to  be  reclaimed  .''—Yes,  land 

that  was  never  worked  before.  t,  , ,i  -.i 

22.  What  mode  was  adopted  in  sending  them  away ; did  they  take  the  poorer  mea?-. 
No  I think  they  selected  men  who  had  families  to  laboui-  it ; and  then  the  wealrer  kind  of 
people  who  had  not  so  much  help,  they  would  put  them  into  a fai-m  tliat  was  easier  laboured. 

23  Do  yon  think  there  was  any  selection  made  of  the  tenants,  from  any  religious  or 
political  views  ?— I tliink  not ; if  there  w'as,  I do  not  know  of  it. 

24.  With  respect  to  the  farmers  generally,  are  they  getting  better  or  worse  ?— I tHnk 
they  are  poorer,  all  classes  of  them. 

25.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  what  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  rent  ?— Ilie 
county  cess  vaiies  ; we  ])ay  from  Is.  to  Is.  5d.,  half-yearly. 

26.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  tho  poor  rate  allowed  — At  the  ti-st  or  second 

gale  after  the  jioor  rate  is  paid.  i o -c- 

27.  Is  that  the  payment  of  the  gale  to  which  the  poor  rate  referred  les. 

28.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measm-es  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  otber 
burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due  regard 
to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to 
extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  ?— I do  not  know  what  improvements  could  be  made  in  it. 

29.  Do  you  think  the  improvements  in  the  ckainage  of  land  could  he  carried  out  to  a 
much  greater  extent  ? — Yes,  a great  deal. 

30.  What,  in  your  opinion,  prevents  it  being  carried  out  ? — The  want  of  temu-e,  and  tlie 
want  of  knowing  how  to  do  it ; it  has  not  been  mucb  practised  in  oui-  neighbomhood. 

3 1 What  differonce  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon 
the  landlord?— I perceive  very  little  difference.  In  that  case  some  of  them  that  had  leases 
got  a reduction  of  the  titlio ; others  that  had  no  leases  got  no  reduction,  There  was 
twenty-five  per  cent,  allowed  to  those  who  had  leases  in  general. 

32.  Do  you  mean  that  tcnants-at-will  had  no  reduction  made  ?— They  had  not. 

[ The  witness  ivithdrew."] 


ilONEYMORE,  TUESDAY,  9tH  ApIUL,  1844. 

Mr.  Samuel  Glasgow,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Killy cun-agh,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

2.  What  is  yom-  occupation  ?— A farmer  ; holding  twenty-seven  Insh  acres,  b 
right  of  grazing  over  about  fifty  acres  of  turf  bog. 

3.  Are  you  acquainted  with  tlie  district  of  country  all  round  about  yoiir  ri. 

Yes,  I am  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  it ; and  also  the  property  of  Sn  Iliomas  p < 
in  the  barony  of  Dungannon.  „ „v+«>istv0 

4.  Does  the  district  -with  which  you  are  acquainted  afford  oppoi’tumties  lor 
improvements? — Yes,  1 tliink  it  does. 

5.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  bo  remunerative  ? — I think  they 

6.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  impjrovemcnts  that  might  be  made? — Recianniiig 

lands,  and  draining  wet  lands.  .,  • i,,,*  jn 

7.  Has  tberc  been  much  done  in  the  W'ay  of  draining  ? — No,  there  has  not , i 

its  infancy.  . . i ygw 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  generally,  iinp)roving? — Yes,  generaUy  it 
slowly  ; it  is  a little  better  than  it  was  when  I commenced  farming  thirty  yeai’S  o ’ 
it  is  not  improving  as  it  ought  to  do. 

9.  Is  it  a tillage  country  ? — Yes;  there  arc  no  other  means  of  Hving.  Jupatbogl 

10.  What  are  the  manures  ordinarily  used? — Animal  manru’c,  and  lime,  an  i 
and  some  Uttlc  ashes  are  used,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
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11.  Are  tliere  any  farming  societies  in  that  neighboui-hood  ?— None,  that  I am  acquainted 

In  the  district  of  which  you  arc  spea^g,  what  is  tlie  usual  size  of  the  farms  ?— I 
cannot  specify  any  particular  size;  but  I believe  there  is  every  size,  from  sixty  down  to  two 
or  thi’ee  acres. 

13.  Has  the  size  of  the  farms  been  increased  of  late  years,  or  have  they  beeu  more  sub- 
divided ’—They  have  not  been  increased ; any  change  has  been  in  the  way  of  subdividing. 
Under  our  late  agent,  he  let  it  go  on  without  interfering.  Our  present  agent  discounte- 
nances it,  except  under  particuLar  circumstances,  where  a farm  is  large.  But  where  it  is  a 
small  farm,  he  does  not  let  it  go  on  to  any  extent ; and  it  is  not  going  on  as  it  did  under 
the  late  agent. 

14.  Is  that  on  Lord  Castle  Stuai-t’s  estate  ? — Yes. 

15.  Who  is  the  present  agent  ? — Mr.  Evans,  of  Dungannon.  . 

16.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  cultm-e  : what  crops  do  you  grow? — Potatoes,  oats,  and 
flax,  and  a little  hay.  It  is  not  a good  quality  of  laud,  the  district  I live  in,  and  will  not 
g^o^7  wheat  profitably,  more  from  the  bad  climate,  I consider,  than  from  the  bad  soil.  Our 
laud  lies  very  Ifigh,  and  is  liable  to  great  changes.  I tried  wheat  myself,  and  foimd  it 
■jvould  not  do. 

17.  Ai-e  there  any  famsheld  in  your  neighbourhood  in  joint  tenancy,  or  in  common? 

lio,  except  extensive  districts  of  grazing  mountain. 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; is  it  by  taking  in  proposals,  or  by  valuation  ? I 

beUeve  thhty  or  forty  years  ago  there  wore  many  instances  of  the  rent  being  fixed  by  con- 
tract, by  a round  sum,  without  any  reference  to  the  acres ; but  the  last  few  years  I know 
of  nothing  but  au  aci’eable  rent  fixed. 

19.  What  is  the  class  of  persons  usually  employed  to  value  land  ?— Sometimes  a land 
agent  with  Ins  assistants,  and  sometimes  men  that  they  choose  themselves,  perhaps  intelli- 
gent fkemers,  but  more  commonly  men  that  have,  by  a little  practice,  acquired  now  a days 
tlie  character  of  professional  valuators ; they  are  commonly  men  who  were  bred  surveyors. 

20.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  good  land  in  yoiu  neighbourhood  ? — There  is  none  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood;  and  I think,  taking  the  whole  district  into  consideration,  it  can- 
not be  called  good  land.  It  is  poor  land;  but  the  best  land  upon  the  estate  sets  at  26s.  or 
27s.  the  Iiish  aero,  and  I heheve  it  is  now  letting  at  statute  measm-e.  Some  of  the  lands 
about  where  I live,  I have  been  told  and  believe,  have  been  set  as  high  as  14a.  6d.  the 
statute  acre,  and  from  that  down  to  Qd.  for  the  right  of  grazing  a tract  of  bog  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain. 

21.  How  much  oats  would  an  acre  of  that  land  produce  ? — I cannot  say  that ; it  is  not 
in  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 

22.  What  proportiou  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I cannot  say  that  it 
hears  any  particular  proportion  to  it  at  all ; the  rent  of  one  townlaiid  may  he  at  one  rate, 
and  another  at  a totally  different  rate,  from  various  causes.  One  cause  of  the  difference  is, 
^at  one  valuation  was  made  some  years  back,  and  another  later.  1 do  not  consider  that 
in  tlie  poor  law  valuation  we  have  any  criterion.  1 have  always  looked  at  the  government 
valuation  as  a good  criterion ; I do  not  mean  to  say  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land,  but 
the  relative  value  of  one  land  with  another.  It  is  the  best  standard  I have  ever  known  of 
the  relative  value  of  one  townland  with  another. 

23.  How  much  do  you  think  the  govermuent  valuation  is  under  the  usual  letting  value  ? 

I have  taken  some  notice  of  what  I have  understood  and  heheve  to  be  the  right  valuations 
made,  and  I can  scarcely  say  that  there  is  any  fixed  rate  of  valuation.  I have  known  a 
townland  under  our  late  agent  valued  before  the  govermneiit  valuation  was  made  out,  and 
when  the  government  valuation  was  made  out,  it  appeai-s  to  be  twenty  per  cent,  above  the 
government  valuation.  One  has  been  made  within  these  two  years,  and  it  amounts  to 
forty-tlu-ee  and  one-thii'd  per  cent,  above  the  government  valuation ; and  what  appears  still 
more  anomalous  is,  that  when  I got  a fair  return,  which  I did  in  the  last  winter  of  my  own 
farm,  it  was  valued  so  high  as  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  above  the  government 
vriuation.  But  I heg  to  explain,  in  reference  to  that,  that  the  tenants  in  a body  went  to 
the  agent  and  complained  grievously ; and  be  offered  them  another  valuation  very  kindly, 
and  ten,  out  of  the  eighteen,  accepted  of  it ; and  this  monung,  as  I came  through  Cooks- 
town,  I find  tins  man,  upon  the  new  valuation,  has  reduced  ten  out  of  the  eighteen,  I do  not 
know  how  much ; I have  been  told  that  they  arc  reduced  one-fourth.  There  has  been  a 
new  arrangement  going  on  over  the  estate ; straightening  the  moarings,  and  fixing  the 
gener^  letting  of  the  estate.  I believe  that  some  of  the  towidands  arc  under  the  government 
Valuation,  though  the  rents  they  are  paying  are  upon  the  valuation  made  twenty-two  years 
2go.  We  have  no  good  standard  of  valuation ; and  I think  it  necessary  for  the  legislature 
to  do  something  on  this  subject.  The  value  of  the  laud  is  a matter  of  opinion. 

24.  Who  made  the  valuation  that  was  so  higli  ? — One  was  a man  bred  up  in  mu’  own 

t ^ ^ good  scholar  and  au  intcUigeut  farmer, — and  the  other  is  a smweyor. 

ut  1 should  explain  also,  lest  it  should  make  a false  impression,  that  upon  this  townland 
e landlord  went  to  the  expense  of  chaining  tlie  hog,  one-half  of  which  fell  into  tlie  town- 
an  , and  I think  they  have  no  more  right  to  extend  the  government  valuation  to  that  to 
emunmte  the  landlord,  than  they  had  under  any  other  chcumstances. 

0.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  asked  for? — With  us,  never  till  it 
w due  upwards  of  half  a year. 

2?’  ^ custom  of  pacing  rent  by  bills  in  the  district  ? — None,  tliat  I am  aware  of. 

<•  Are  there  any  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

4R2 


9fA  April,  1844. 
Mr.  Sam.  Glasgow. 
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28  Wiiat  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  — The  rate  of  interest  in  the  loan  fund  is  6d.  ia 
the  pound  for  twenty  weeks,  and  that  is  paid  in  advance ; the  money  to  be  repaid  by  weeldy 
instiments  of  la.  for  each  pound.  In  Cookstown  it  is  reduced  to  id  per  pound.  Upon 
some  of  the  townlands  there  were  tlu-ee-fourths  of  the  tenants  deriving  assistance  out  of 
the  loan  funds : as  soon  as  they  have  paid  up  one  loan  they  draw  out  another. 

29.  That  was  not  to  pay  rent  ?~No  ; but  wlien  the  rent  became  due  they  had  no  other 
means.  All  they  had  was  gone  in  patdng  up  the  instalments,  and  many  of  them  would  have 
to  pay  three  or  four  pounds  in  a lump  together,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  draw  again  to 
meet  the  rent ; but  that  is  not  the  case  in  other  townlands. 

30.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  district ?— Not  many;  there  are  some. 

31.  What  do  they,  charge  ?— I recollect  hearing  of  them  charging  _6d.  in  the  pound  for  a 
month ; and  there  are  some  who  sell  meal  and  other  things  at  a ruinous  rate  of  interest, 
and  which  often  ends  in  the  ruin  of  the  money  lenders ; they  are  often  defrauded. 

32.  What  effect  has  attended  the  loan  iiind?— Not  very  good,  even  where  it  is  well 
mana<'-ed ; there  is  only  me  and  another  jierson  in  Cookstown  whose  recommendation  they 
will  accept,  and  I almost  dread  them  coming  to  me.  I have  some  weeks  signed  as  many  as 
thirty-six  applications  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  past.  I do  not  tliink  it  has  a tendency 
to  do  good:  it  may  do  good  to  some  individuals;  hut,  to  speak  generally,  I tliink  it  lias 
done  more  harm  than  good. 

33.  What  is  the  mode  of  recovering  rents  ivhere  tenants  do  not  pay  / — 1 know  of  only 

two,  distress  or  ejectment.  , i , i 

34.  Which  is  the  most  common? — Ejectment  now;  but,  under  the  late  agent,  distress 


was  as  common. 

35.  Which  do  you  think  the  best  for  the  tenantry  ?— I cannot  say ; I cannot  positively 
form  al!  opinion.  The  ejectment  draws  on  a large  lump  of  costs  with  it;  audit  frightens 
many  of  them,  and  they  make  paynnent  for  fear  of  it. 

36.  Does  the  civil  bill  ejectment  draw  on  much  costs  ? — The  very  first  cost  is  10s,  6rf, 
or  12s.  for  aU  civil  bill  ejectments  now.  The  late  agent  seiwedejectineiits  from  Dublin,  but 
he  joined  twenty  or  tliirty  persons  together  in  one  ejectment,  and  I think  the  costs  were  as 
little  one  way'  as  the  other ; perhaps  less. 

37.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale?— The  late 
ao-ent  used  very  often  to  give  them  on  account.  The  present  agent  does  the  contraiy ; he 
■wishes  to  give  them  for  a particular  gale. 

38.  Ai-e  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant  ? — The  present  agent  ahnost 
in  every  case  remitted  the  whole  arrears,  if  any  person  met  liim  urith  a handsome  round  sum; 
some  few  of  them  did.  Those  -who  did  not  meet  the  agent,  he  held  over,  but  very  few. 

39.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor  in  general,  or  under  a middle- 

man ?— They  all  hold  under  the  lord  of  the  soil,  -with  the  exception  of  a few  who  ai-e  only 
cottiers.  . , , ,, 

40.  Ai-e  those  labom-ers  ?— Principally  they  are.  There  was  a time  when  they_  paid 
money  rents ; the  land  w*as  re-let  to  them  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  profit.  That  is  dis- 
countenanced now  by  the  agent,  and  they  ai-e  not  able  to  pay  the  rent  from  the  decline  of 
the  linen  trade,  and  the  farmers  keep  the  land  in  their  own  hands. 

41.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— There  are  not  more  than  a dozen 
tenants,  or  not  so  many,  on  the  twenty-eight  townlands,  who  hold  under  lease ; but  it  was 
not  so.  There  was  a time  when  the  agent  would  not  let  them  hold  land  without  t-atog  a 
lease.  When  I first  became  a farmer  it  was  so  ; there  lias  been  scarcely  any  renewal  of  them 
since.  I got  a lease  in  1815  for  twenty-one  years,  and  I have  had  none  since  that  expired, 

42.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  holding  had  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  ?—! 
think  a very  had  one ; it  has  destroyed  the  spirit  of  independence  in  them,  and  has  put  down 
any  tiling  like  improvements  with  those  who  had  any  taste  and  spirit,  or  had  any  capital.  1 
think  it  has  put  down  aU  improvement  in  a measure,  compared  with  what  ought  to  be  met 
with.  I grant  that  there  are  many  of  them  so  poor  that  they  are  not  able  to  do  what  they 
■would  do,  and  many  of  them  have  not  a taste  for  it ; but,  if  we  had  a better  tenure,  there 
are  some  men  who  have  a little  capital,  who  would  take  advantage  of  it,  and  woiUd  set  an 


example  to  others. 


of 


43. '^  Have  you  ever  applied  for  a lease  ?— Y es,  repeatedly ; _ and  I have  got  a promise 
it,  tliat  so  soon  as  this  new  aiTangement  of  the  straight  mearing  and  the  valuation  is  on 
I shall  have  a lease ; but  that  is  veiy  tedious — they  have  heen  about  it  six  years  aii  ) 
have  been  over  only  a few  townlands.  He  says  he  wOl  not  give  leases  geneiai  y, 

has  promised  me  one.  +i,n1nifl8' 

44.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected  upon  the  houses  or  upon  tn  > 

by  the  landlord  or  by  the  tenant? — I am  not  aware  of  the  landlord  in  in 

single  shilling  to  improve  lands  or  houses ; except  he  gives  a certain  quantity  o > 
proportion  to  the  rent,  at  a reduced  charge.  . 

45.  Has  ho  ever  given  you  slates  or  timber? — None.  I have  heard  of  one 

the  last  iveek,  whore  a niunber  of  men  were  changed  upon  their  farms.  One  o ^ 


re  ciiangeti  upon  i/uciL  . cutout 

a tolerably'decent  country  house  ; and  one  of  them  complaiiied  so  loudly  ot  being  p 
of  the  house  and  the  land  besides  that  the  agent  has  promised  him  £ 1 0.  But  it  is  o y 
solitary  case.  I have  no  doubt  he  irill  get  it.  ' _ _ i +i  o landlord 

46. 1-Ias  any  arrangement  been  entered  into  relative  to  draining,  or  does  ^ 
pay  any  portion  of  it? — No,  he  docs  not;  and  on  the  Deanston  u Q^yself, 

draining,  there  is  little  attempted.  1 only  know  one  or  two  tenants.  Ihaie  ne 

and  there  are  another  or  two  who  have  tried  it  on  a small  scale. 
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4T.  How  far  has  it  succeeded  ’’—As  far  as  f liavc  tried  it  I like  it  well ; but  the  expense 
will  be  i-umous.  ^ 

48.  What  did  you  find  the  expense  per  acre  ?— I did  not  take  an  exact  account  of  what 
was  done  by  my  men  or  my  fainily.  1 paid  for  opening  the  drains  by  the  perch.  I know 
what  it  would  cost  me  ; and  I think  altogether  it  would  cost  me  £o,  or  five  tineas  an  acre 

49.  Have  you  had  any  crop  off  it  since  you  drained  it,  and  wliat  has  been  the  result  ?— 
I bad  a better  crop  ott  it  last  year,  that  was  the  second  cro]i  after  the  potatoes  and  it  was 
better  than  either  of  tlie  others  ; it  was  put  in  early  and  1'  had  a decent  crop  • tlie  other 
was  put  in  late  and  it  was  not  so  good,  but  it  was  profitable,  and  paid  a considm-able  nor- 
tion  of  tlie  expense  of  the  draining.  The  soil  consisted  of  a iiioory  top  and  a clav  bottom 
and  owing  to  the  new  clay  being  put  at  the  top,  I filled  the  drains  with  a rouffh  sort  of 
stuff,  and  kept  tlie  new  clay  to  mix  wdth  and  consolidate  the  moory  top 

50.  Is  the  teiiant-iught,  -or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  is  it  recoo-iiiscd 
by  the  landlords  ?— It  is  ; and  it  has  been  recognised  to  any  extent  we  pleased  under  the 
late  agent.  Under  the  present  agent  lie  would  require,  and  it  is  very  fair,  I think  that  the 
tenant  should  be  of  a good  character,  and  solvent ; and  he  is  threatening,  but  it  is  nothina: 
more  than  threatemng,  that  they  are  only  to  be  paid  for  their  improvements  • hut  he  has 
not  put  it  in  practice,  and  I fondly  hope  he  wiU  not.  I have  argued  it  wltli  him,  and 
remonstrated  with  him,  that  as  we  purchased  with  his  consent  that  we  should  sell  with  it 
and  only  for  liim  to  bo  pleased  with  the  successor. 

51.  Does  he  ever  object  to  the  purchaser  on  rehgious  grounds?— No,  never;  I do  not 
know  that  he  has._  lie  may  have  his  feelings  upon  tlie  subject,  but  he  never  lets  them  be 
canied  out  uito  Ins  ofhcial  duties  in  any  instance. 

52.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right ; what  does  it  sell  for  by  the  acre  ’—It  would 
at  one  time  sell  for  £lO  the  Irish  acre ; it  will  not  now. 

53.  What  is  the  present  price  ?— AccorcUng  to  the  situation,  and  the  intidnsic  value  of 
the  soil,  I have  known  it  come  down  as  low  as  £5,  but  it  more  generaUy  goes  up  to  £7 
or  £8,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  instances  more  ; but  it  is  rather  on  the  decline  ^ 

54.  Does  a farm  in  lease  sell  much  higher  than  a farm  of  which  there  is  no  lease  ‘>—lf  it 

was  a long  lease  it  would  sell  higher ; but  if  it  was  nearly  expired  it  would  make  very  little 
difference.  •' 

55.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  None 

56.  Hmo  there  been  many  instances  of  ejectment  in  yom-  neighbourhood  ?— Ho  not 
very  many;  sometimes  there  are  a good  many  serred,  but  it  is  Tory  seldom  that  they  are 
not  setfled.  there  are  some  mstanees  of  going  through  with  them,  but  comparatively  few. 

57.  fthen  the  ejectments  have  gone  thi'ongh,  and  the  parties  iiave  been  ejected  have 
they  received  any  compensation  or  been  anowed  to  seU?^In  one  instance  a party  was 
allowed  to  sell  where  the  ejectment  was  actuallv  executed;  in  another  instance  that  I am 
aware  ot  there  was  an  opportunity  given  to  him  to  sell,  and  they  sold,  and  the  agent 
received  the  tenant-nght.  They  thought  they  would  get  the  money  themselves,  but  the 
bargmn  did  imt  stand,  and  they  were  eventually  put  out  without  any  remuneration,  as  far 
^ t know.  liiere  was_  an  instance  last  winter  sessions,  and  I mention  it  to  the  credit  of 
the  agent,  a man  was  ejected  because  he  liad  attempted  to  prevent  the  surveyor  makino- 
those  BtraigJd  mearmgs,  who,  as  he  aUeged,  was  cutting  away  a portion  of  the  fam ; the 
agent  went  tiirough  with  tho  ejectment,  but  upon  an  investigation  of  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  afterwards,  I am  given  to  understand,  he  is  still  suffering  him  to  remain 
even  mthout  diai-gmg  him  with  tho  costs.  He  beheves  that  the  tenant  was  mistaken,  and 
had  taken  wrong  views,  and  was  not  so  much  hi  fault. 

do  yon  think  they  are  getting  idcher  in  the 
T ■ exceptions  they  are  getting  far  poorer, 

f,™™  “ li'-ge  or  the  smaU  farmers ‘who  are  getting  poorer?— I think  the  small 

™Pidly  declmmg,  they  have  loss  capital,  and  it  is  sooner  gone.  There 
re  some  exceptions,  I bolieve,  still ; but,  generally  thev  .are  worse  off,  and  tli  W are  obliged 
0 au  upon  ways  of  economising  as  to  their  clothes  and  food  whicli  they  were'  not  obliled 
to  do  some  time  back.  ' ° 

ont°9  .“reable  rent  put  upon  the  smaU  farms  larger  than  that  put  upon  the  large 
blit  lint  It  1 ^ know  no  instance  of  it.  1 have  hoard  of  it  in  some  other  places, 

fil  TT  1 I am  acquainted  with.  ^ 

fennei-s  persons  do  the  labourers  hold  their  cottages  ? — Under  the  large 

fteLS, tailt  end  repaired  ’—Always  by  the  farmer,  o.xcept  where 
fctehed  l.iit  .yy."'®  of  111  somo  cimos  ho  has  to  keep  his  own  house 

It  it  more  iochnmg;  but  in  that  case  ho  has  a small  portion  of  ground. 

63  Wl  farmers  to  keep  the  house  in  repair. 

f’or  a small labour  do  they  give  for  their  holding?— 
Wmetimes  tlivfio  pay  one  day’s  work  in  a week;  sometimes  two  davs;  and 

64  m ; • fj  to  the  size  of  the  holding. 

common  to  gite  mdyTSgJ^ga^!*^  visually  given  with  the  cottages  ?— It  jias  become  very 

more  ? — He  would  scarcely  get  it,  except  with  those  men  who 
profit-rent  out  of  taste  for  farming,  and  wiU  let  it,  in  order  to  get  a 

prefer  holding  it  them  instances  where  they  nill  give  them  more  land  ; 

hat  do  those  people  charge  for  it  -who  do  give  them  land  ? — They  could  not  set  any 
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price  upon  it  by  tbe  acre ; but  there  is  more  set  xipon  the  bouse,  and  for  keeping  it  in 
repair.  _ . 

67.  Does  theu-  own  landlord  give  them  ground  for  tbe  manure? — Tes,  in  every  instance 
that  I am  aware  of,  and  without  charge  in  om*  neigbbombood ; tbe  fanners  are  of  so  low  a 
rank,  that  they  are  glad  to  get  then  land  mamu-cd. 

68.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  yoiu*  district  ? — No  ; we  have  few  of  them 
in  tbe  north  altogether. 

69.  Have  you  any  suggestion  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other 
burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupjdng  tenants,  which,  having  due  regard 
to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encoirrage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to 
extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  ? — The  only  suggestion  I would  make  would  bo,  that  there  should  be  a good  tenure, 
and  a security  against  being  taxed  for  improvements  to  the  full  extent  of  those  improve! 
ments  at  any  futm-e  day.  I was  upon  the  land  of  Sir  Thomas  Staples  last  twelvemonth,  in 
my  neighbourhood,  and  I saw  a tenant  of  his  doing  what  was  a very  good  improvement- 
trying  to  reclaim  a heather  hill.  I said,  “ Have  you  any  fear  of  a rise  of  rent  ?”  “Not  a 
bit,  while  Sir  Thomas  lives.”  Here  was  a man  inspired  with  confidence  to  do  what  another 
man  was  afraid  to  do.  He  was  a tenant-at-will,  but  had  confidence  in  Sh  Thomas ; hut 
even  there  there  would  be  a necessity  for  the  law  to  step  in,  to  prevent  any  advantage 
being  taken  of  his  extra  labour-,  by  the  successor  of  Sir-  Thomas,  he  he  who  he  may.  The 
law  should  protect  us  from  a man  rising  up  so  heai-tless  as  to  take  advantage  of  our  improve- 
ments ; and  if  the  law  would  give  us  a right  to  the  benefit  of  the  improvements,  they  would 
never,  harass  us ; and  it  would  be  likely  to  develope  the  full  resources  of  the  soil,  and  put 
an  end  to  agitation  upon  the  subject.  It  would  be  a profitless  trade,  at  least,  if  we  had  Ae 
encouragement  wo  ought  to  have, 

70.  Ton  think  the  general  feeling  of  want  of  seem-ity  is  made  use  of  as  a means  of  agita- 
tion  ? — It  is  made  use  of  as  the  bait  to  ch-aw  the  people  into  agitation.  I do  think  so. 

71.  When  is  the  landlord’s  propoi-tion  of  tbe  poor  rate  allowed? — In  the  Cookstown 
union,  we  have  paid  two  rates  ; the  first  was  lOcZ.  in  the  pound,  that  was  paidia  the  sum- 
mer; and  in  the  winter  following,  there  were  two  rates  at  5d.  in  the  poimd,  as  the  law  allows; 
the  last  rate  was  5d. ; and  in  this  winter,  they  got  the  whole  sum  returned  m a round  sum 
without  reference  to  the  rate. 

72.  Do  you  hear  of  any  complaints  generally  through  the  comitry,  that  the  landlords 
imder  whom  tlie  tenants  hold,  "do  not  allow  the  poor  rate  to  the  persons  who  have  paid 

it  ? Not  in  om-  immediate  neighhom-hood.  I have  hoard  that  some  do  not  allow'  it ; but 

in  the  whole  chcle  of  my  acquaintance,  they  have  aU  paid  the  poor  rates  in  a round  sum  k 
the  summer  to  the  collector,  and  taken  up  the  tenant’s  half  with  the  rent  in  the  winter ; k 
every  case  they  have  allowed  it,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted. 

73.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  tbe  tithe  rent-charge  upon, 
the  landlord  ? — The  difference  made  with  us  was,  that  we  got  the  full  twenty-five  per  cent, 
reduction  handsomely  ; we  got  first  a reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  then,  a further 
reduction  again,  w'hicli  made  up  tl)e  full  reduction  allowed  by  law. 

74.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  the  county  cess  ? — The  county 
cess,  as  far  as  I know,  does  not  fall  respectively  upon  the  landlord  and  tenant.  It  folk 
exclusively  upon  the  tenant,  except  what  the  landlord  pays  for  his  own  domain. 

75.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  malre  ? — There  is  another  thought  that  struck 
me  ; “ Having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,”  is  the  expression  here.  If  land  was 
valued  for  the  landlord’s  rent,  by  a government  valuator,  such  as  made  out  the  valuation 
for  the  county  cess,  or  even  by  men  chosen,  one  for  the  landlords,  and  another  by  the  tenants 
in  the  district,  and  an  umpii-e  chosen  by  the  government,  it  would  he  better  done  than  it  is 
done  now  by  interested  persons,  as  landlords’  valuators.  A valuation  made  on  a sunilar 
principle,  aiid  by  similar  persons  to  those  who  made  the  government  valuation,  would  do 
this  at  least,  it  would  satisfy  the  people.  Here  were  three  independent  parties,  and  we 
have  a good  valuation.  Ui)on  the  estate  I live  upon,  the  landlord  directed  the  valuator  to 
make  a moderate  valuation ; the  agent  says,  he  wishes  it  to  be  moderate,  and  yet  we  think 
they  have  not  made  a moderate  valuation. 

76.  Do  you  think  the  existence  of  a valuation,  such  as  you  suggest,  without  going  the 

length  of  providing  by  law  that  the  landlords  should  abide  by  it,  would  have  a good  effect 
in  affording  a standard  by  wliicli  landlords  inight  test  the  value  of  tlie  land  ? — I cannot  ^y, 
unless  tbe  law  made  them  abide  by  it.  I do  not  tlfink  they  would  avail  themselves  of  it. 
They  have  the  government  valuation  now,  if  they  wanted  a standard ; it  is  completed  in  me 
north  of  Ii-elaud.  I have  heard  some  landlords  say,  that  it  was  twenty-five  per  cent,  under 
the  -letting  value,  and  others,  that  it  was  more.  _ . . 

77.  What  is  your  own  opinion?— My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  the  fair  letting  value. 
I would  he  content  with  a valuation  twenty  per  cent,  above  it.  I think  if  they  wanted  a 
standard  to  go  by,  they  might  have  it  by  adding  a certain  per  centago  to  this  valuation,  an 
then  it  might  he  used  as  a guide  for  other  valuators.  But  I think  one  made  bylaw  in 
way  would  have  this  good  effect,  it  would  take  away  the  unpopularity  from  the  laudlor  . 
and  it  w'ould  secure  tbe  improvements  for  forty  or  fifty  yeai'S  ; and  if  every  halt  ceii 
the  thing  was  to  be  re-valued,  and  the  rise  in  value  divided  heWeen  the  landlord  an 
tenant,  in  certain  proportions,  there  would  he  an  end  to  aU  agitation  and  all  strue. 
law  might  make  the  tenant  forfeit  his  claim  to  aU  right  to  the  place,  if  he  went  a 

siun  in  aiTcar,  or  was  convicted  of  a capital  felony,  or  eYen  a number  of  other  crimes  g 
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be  included ; and  tMs  would  put  a stop  to  all  those  things.  If  the  tenant’s  right  to  his 
improvements  was  made  to  depend  upon  his  paying  his  vent  within  a certain  period,  the 
duties  of  the  agent  would  bo  very  easy,  and  the  rent  would  he  soon  paid  up. 

[ TliG.  witness  withdr&io.'] 

Mr.  John  Scott,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Near  Moneymore. 

2.  Do  you  hold  any  land? — I have  a farm  of  thirty-four  acres ; and  I am  in  business  in 
the  to'vn. 

3.  You  ai'e  a member  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — My  business  has  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  neighbom-hood  roimd  this  place. 

5.  In  your  opinion  is  the  state  of  agricultme  improving,  and  in  what  particulai’s  ?— From 
my  own-  knowledge  I think  improvement  is  upon  the  march.  I happened  to  be  nominated 
as  the  secretary  to  a farming  society  established  in  Moneymore  in  1821,  and  I have  been 
connected  with  it  ever  since,  and  I see  evident  improvements. 

6.  Is  it  yom  opinion  that  that  farming  society  has  bad  much  effect  upon  agricultm-e  in 
the  district  ? — I think  it  has  had  a good  effect ; there  is,  generally,  a better  system  of 
agricultui'e  than  the  people  were  trained  up  to  before  it  was  established. 

7.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  usual  rent  of  land  of  good  quality,  where  it  is  at  a distance 
from  the  town,  so  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  demand  from  tlie  town  ? — It  varies  from 
405,  down  to  10s.  the  frisli  acre,  according  to  the  quality. 

8.  Have  the  improvements  which  have , taken  place  in  agriculture  been  carried  out  by 
the  tenants  or  by  the  landlord  ? — Generally  by  the  tenants ; but  the  Drapers’  Company 
have  given  encouragement  to  several  individuals  upon  their  estate. 

9.  In  what  way  have  they  encom-aged  improvements  in  agriculture  ? — They  have,  in  the 
first  place,  contributed  very  liberally  to  fanning  societies ; and  in  the  next  instance,  they 
offer  longer  leases  to  people  for  building. 

10.  Is  that  in  the  town,  or  the  country  parts  ? — They  have  given  money  to  tenants  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  to  repair  their  houses  and  new  slate  them. 

11. ^At  what  rate  of  interest  ? — Foiu- per  cent.  I have  got  a little  money  from  them  myself 
to  build  my  own  house  in  Moneymore,  and  that  is  the  rate  of  interest  they  charged  for  it. 

12.  Have  they  given  you  any  assistance  in  di-aiuage  ? — I thinlc  not ; the  advantage  of 
that  was  not  much  known  until  of  late.  There  are  many  farmers  now  beginning  to  go  a 
great  length  in  drainage. 

13.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  is  much  payment  of  rent  to  the  agent  by 
bill  in  the  district  hereabout  ? — I imagine  there  is  a good  deal  paid  in  that  way  at  parti- 
cular seasons.  The  agents  in  two  instances,  both  in  Cookstown  and  Moneymore,  are  bank 
managers  themselves,  and  of  course  they  encoiuage  bills  for  tbc  rent. 

14.  Do  you  tbhik  that  the  tenantry  of  the  Company  on  this  estate,  meet  their  rent  by 
the  tender  of  a bill  ? — ^Not  generally. 

15.  Do  you  thinlc  it  is  cairied  on  to  any  great  extent  ? — No,  I do  not  tbink  it  is. 

16.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-wtiH,  jn-evalent  in  the  district ; and  is  it  recog- 
nised by  the  landlords  ? — It  is  recogrrised  so  far,  that  the  teirarrt  gets  the  benefit  of  it. 

17.  IVhat  should  you  say  was  the  value  of  it ; how  much  does  it  sell  for? — It  varies 
very  rnueh  in  propoirtion  to  the  value  of  the  land,  and  to  the  convenience  of  it  to  the  party 
to  whom  it  may  be  offered  for  sale.  The  consolidation  of  farms  is  very  much  wished  for 
by  the  landed  proprietors  here  ; and  the  people  are  beginning  to  see  the  advantages  of 
enlarging  their  fields.  Those  connected  with  the  Moneymore  society  arc  anxious  to  enlarge 
their  fields. 

18.  How  is  the  consolidation  of  fanns  carried  out  ? — By  the  pmehase  of  laud  from  their 
ueighbour-s. 

19.  How  is  that  piu-chase  regulated ; do  the  Conrparry  fix  the  sum  ? — It  is  managed  by 
auction  and  sale. 

20.  Is  that  allowed  by  the  jrroprietors  ? — It  was  carried  to  too  groat  an  extent;  and 
wmetime  back  Mr.  Miller,  and  I think  very  properly,  in  my  opinion,  demurred,  and  put  a 
Ian  value  upon  land  which  was  offering  for  sale. 

21.  As  to  the  fanning  population  iir  general,  do  you  think  they  are  getting  better  or 
worse  off  in  the  world ; are  farmrers  of  aU  kinds  better  or  worse  off? — This  year,  1 think, 
bey  are  a little  better  than  in  the  last.  1 tlrink  things  are  rreariy  at  a stand,  or  there  is  a little 
change  for  the  better.  Sfr  Hohert  Peel’s  rrew  tariff  lias  had  an  effect  upon  the  price  of  cattle. 

22.  Has  the  price  recovered? — It  is  rather  irrrprovirrg  this  year-.  I state  this  from 

“yself.  I fatted  stock  last  year  by  which  I lost  a great  deal  of  money. 

0.  Have  you  arry  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  irr  the  law  and  practice  irr 
spect  to  tire  occupatioir  of  larrd  in  Irelarrd,  wlrich  worrld  be  calculated  to  encoui’age  the 
ivatron  of  the  soil,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I do  not 
24  would  tend  more  to  improvement  tlrau  long  leases. 

1a«  ’ i consider,  hr  your  owrr  immediate  neighbom-hood,  that  those  who  have  the 
gest  leases  arc  the  best  off? — They  are  the  most  willing  to  hnqirove. 

Com ' f of  them  ?— Yes.  I wms  contending  myself  with  the  Drapers’ 

r for  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  and  wherr  I got  the  prorrrise  of  an 

brn«  n ^"^^se  for  sixty-one  years,  I laid  out  more  money  tharr  I ought  to  have  done,  per- 
1 • it  was  done  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  all  my  friends. 
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26.  Was  it  in  the  town  or  in  the  country  *? — Botli  in  the  town  and  in  the  countiy.  I 
have  laid  out  a good  deal  of  money  upon  both.  One  was  upon  a church  lease  renewable. 

27.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  as  to  the  county  cess  ? — With  respect  to  the  county 
cess,  we  feel  it  rather  as  a grievance  tirat  so  many  houses  are  exempted. 

28.  What  houses  are  exempt  under  the  now  law  ? — According  to  the  valuation,  houses 

under  £5  are  exempt.  . 

29.  Is  that  the  exemption  you  complain  of? — ics  ; they  are  not  high  rented. 

30.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  class  of  persons  oecupymg  those  houses,  in  general,  are  able 
to  pay  any  thing  ? — Yes  ; a good  number  of  them  are  occupied,  by  families  who  could  pay 
the  cess  very  well.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  have  spoken  of  the  rate  as  a great  grievance. 

[T/ie  ivitness  withdreiv.'] 

The  Reverend  James  M‘Kenna,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  the  parish  of  Derryloran,  near  Cookstown,  in  the  county 

2 Were  you  possessed  of  a farm  in  that  county,  and  where  was  it  situate  ? — In  the  parish 
of  Clonfeclde,  in  the  county  of  Tyi-one.  TuUylarn  was  the  name  of  the  farm,  which  liad 
been  occupied  by  my  grandfather,  and  all  my  predecessors  from  time  immemorial,  in  fact, 

3.  Did  you  hold  that  farm  by  lease  ? — Yes. 

4.  When  cUd  it  expire  ?— In  November,  1839.  , , 

5.  Under  whom  did  you  hold  this  fann  ?— Under  Mr.  Magee,  of  Dublin ; he  was  the 
land  proprietor,  and  his  son,  Charles  Magee,  was  the  agent. 

6.  Where  did  he  reside  ?— He  had  resided  at  Blackwatertown,  but  now  at  Banbridge, 
Ho  is  agent  to  Mr.  White. 

7.  When  did  you  lose  possession  of  this  fann  ? — In  February  1841  ; to  the  best  of  my 
recoUectioii  it  was  Febnuiry,  1841, 1 was  dispossessed,  and  my  sisters. 

8.  Can  you  inform  us  of  any  reason  why  you  were  so  dispossessed? — The  only  reason  be 
o-ave  for  it  was  that  my  uncle,  who  held  these  said  farms  in  Iris  time,  proposed  to  make  sale 
of  one  of  them,  and  he  did  actually  juit  a person  into  one  of  his  fai-ms;  hut  I should  observe, 
that  before  this,  one  of  those  famis  of  hind  ray  uncle  pm-chased,  belonged  to  a great  uncle  of 
mine,  and  my  undo  did  not  wish  to  let  strangers  come  so  convenient  to  his  father’s  place, 
and  ho  purchased  it  and  took  out  a separate  lease.  There  was  an  immense  deal  of  airears 

See  Mr.  Magee',  of  rent  duc  ; the  arrears  came  to  £90  for  one  of  the  farms,  and  Mr.  Magee  of  Dublin,  the 
Statement,  proprietor,  gave  sanction  or  liberty  to  iny  unde,  if  he  wished  to  give  it  back  to  the  nidivi- 

AppendixB,Nb.lOO.  held  it  before  that,  ho  was  at  liberty  to  do  it,  supposing  them  able  to  redeem  it. 

One  of  the  friends  came  forward  and  was  allowed  to  redeem  it,  and  get  possession  of  it, 
but  he  did  not  do  so.  He  then  left  it  very  peaceably  ; and  it  was  this  transaction  whicb 
Air  Ma^ee  stated  caused  him  to  he  displeased  so  far  as  one  of  the  farms  was  conceraed ; 
but  the'othcr  belonged  to  my  grandfather,  and  there  was  no  cause  of  displeasure, 

9.  Had  you  made  any  improvement  upon  those  farms  ? — Yes,  from  the  time  I occupied 

them,  which  was  only  throe  or  four  years.  , o -tr  .i-  i i e 

10.  Hud  they  been  improved  by  your  uncle  or  gi-andfather  ?— Yes  ; particularly  one  of 
the  farms  and  one  of  the  houses. 

1 1 . Did  you  get  leave  to  sell  those  improvements,  or  was  any  compensation  given  to  you 

for  those  improvements  ?— Not  the  least ; I was  dispossessed  of  the  whole  without  any 
remuneration  or  any  consideration  whatever.  ^ _ 

12.  Did  you  apply  for  leave  to  scU  ? — Yes,  I did,  repeatedly,  hut  in  vain. 

13.  What  was  the  length  of  the  lease  ?— Seventeen  years. 

14.  It  was  a lease  for  years  ? — Yes.  « ^ i u 

1 5.  On  the  expiration  of  it  did  you  apply  to  take  out  a new  lease  ?— Yes,  but  he  wouiu 

not  allow  it  on  any  consideration — he  would  not  let  rao  live  in  it.  i j o T 

16.  Is  it  usual  for  a tenaiit-at-will  to  sell  the  tenant-right  in  your  neighbouvliooa . i 

cannot  say  that  it  is  ; I think  the  agent  acts  rather  in  a Iiardi  way.  He  would  not  let  a 
tenant-at-ndil,  or  one  having  a lease,  sell  unless  to  certain  individuals.  ,p, 

17.  On  other  properties  is  it  the  custom  to  let  them  sell  the  tenant-right  ?--i  e8.  m 
is  another  thing  I forgot  to  mention.  An  adjoining  iieighhour,  Mr.  ^Neill,  held  a lam 
eight  or  nine  acres  of  land  ; he  got  leave  to  sell  or  dispose  of  it.  He  woiucl  no 

hold  the  land,  but  he  got  the  value  of  it ; I did  uot.  , , . 

18.  Had  ho  a lease  ?— Yes,  but  it  had  expired  ; and  at  the  cxpu-ation  of  it  he  wouia  uo 
let  him  remain  as  the  tenant,  but  through  interference  he  got  leave  to  sell  it. 

19.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  or  what  you  couid  have  pm 
cured  for  it  ? — 1 should  conclude,  from  the  only  means  I have  of  judging,  a 

that  part  of  the  country  was  soiling  for  £10  an  acre. 

20.  How  many  acres  had  you  ? — Nineteen  acres. 

[ The  ivitness  ivithdrew.'] 

John  Gahan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — In  Ballygonney.  • „ nf  Pooks- 

2.  What  district  are  you  acquainted  with? — This  jilace  belongs  to  the  unio 
town,  in  the  pai-ish  of  Kildress,  in  the  county  of  TjTone.  _ _ g nr  i •n+hcr-iii-kiv, 

3.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners . My  n 
Jolin  Milligan,  held  a farm  under  Andrew  Stewart. 

4 How  had  he  come  into  possession  of  it? — He  bought  it  for  £42  10s. 


155. 

John  Gabon. 
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5.  How  long  had  he  been  in  possession  of  it  ?— It  was  pm-chased  in  the  year  1838. 

6.  Did  he  hold  it  as  tenant-at-will  ? — Yes. 

l'  Up  to  what  time? — Up  to  February,  1843. 

8.  Did  he  buy  it  with  the  landlord’s  pennission  ? — Yes ; the  landlord  was  liis  own  agent, 
and  the  landlord  admitted  him  as  tenant. 

9.  Had  he  paid  rent  to  the  landlord  up  to  1843  ?— Yes,  up  to  the  last  process ; and  paid 
the  costs  of  the  ejectment  process,  10s.  Qd. ; ho  was  put  out  by  him. 

10.  When  was  he  put  out? — The  ejectment  process  was  brought  in  Januai-y,  1843. 

11.  Was  it  an  ejectment  upon  notice? — It  was  an  ejectment  to  put  him  out  upon  notice 
to  quit.  My  brother-in-law  came  to  the  landlord  with  the  rent,  and  paid  the  rent,  and 
10s.  6d.  for  the  process.  The  landlord  admitted  the  payment  of  the  rent  and  the  costs  in 
jny  presence. 

12.  Did  any  thing  pass  between  you  and  the  landlord  with  respect  to  the  farm  ?— After 
he  was  ejected  by  the  ejectment  decree,  I rode  my  horse  over  to  the  landlord  to  know  the 
reason ; and  he  told  me  the  reason  was  best  known  to  himself.  I said,  “ Might  I go  and 
gell  it,  and  state  in  the  advertisement  tliat  the  Honourable  Andrew  Stuai-t  permitted  it  7” 
Hesaid— Yes;  go  and  sell!”  I advertised  it,  and  sent  the  advertisement  to  him.  He 
ciune  to  the  house  on  the  day  of  sale,  and  he  said  he  would  not  permit  it  then  to  be  sold. 
“For  what  reason,  Sir,”  said  I,  “ did  you  order  me  to  do  a certain  thing,  and  now  will 
notletmedoit?”  “ James  WMte,”  said  he,  “must  get  the  place,  and  I will  allow  Milligan 
£25  for  his  farm  ; and  if  he  does  not  take  that,  I will  put  liim  out,  and  give  him  notliing.” 
» It  is  unmerciful,”  said  I,  “ and  your  honour  will  not  be  so  bad  as  you  say.”  “ You  had 
better  take  me  at  my  word.”  I told  my  brother-in-law  to  stop  a few  days,  that  he  might 
get  mercy;  but  I found  he  had  better  take  the  money,  and  he  took  £17,  and  the  rest  of 
tbe  £25  went  to  pay  his  debts.  This  £42  he  had  paid  was  my  sister’s  fortune ; and  this 
poor  man  left  his  wife  and  three  childi-en,  and  went  off  to  America,  leaving  me  with  only 
£1  for  their  support,  and  we  have  heard  nothing  of  him  since ; yes,  we  have  heard  that  ho 
was  dead. 

13.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know,  from  conversation  wdth  the  landlord,  why  your  brother- 
in-law  was  put  out  ? — After  all  was  done,  I asked  the  reason — “ Had  Milligan  ever  com- 
mitted any  offence?”  “No;  hedidnot.”  “You  put  him  out.  Sir,”  said  I,  “because  he 
was  a Roman  Catholic !”  He  answered  in  the  affirmative ; not  verbally  I know.  I cannot 
ahculate  upon  my  oath  that  he  said  it  was,  but  he  said — “ If  you  missed  every  thing,  you 
guessed  that,”  for  he  has  a sarcastical  way  of  spealdirg ; and  he  need  not  have  said  it,  for  I 
knew  it  before  that. 

14.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  power  which  the  landlord  exercises  on  refusing  permission 
to  a tenant  who  wishes  to,  leave  a farm,  to  sell  his  tenant-i-ight  unless  he  is  satisfied  with 
him,  tends  to  lower  the.  value  of  the  tenant-right  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

15.  Do  you  consider  that  the  landlord  ought  not  to  have  any  voice  in  selecting  the  tenant 
to  whom  the  out-going  tenant  is  to  sell  ? — That  is  best  known  to  themselves. 

16.  You  are  asked  your  opinion? — That  right  does  belong  to  the  landlord  or  agent  in 
this  place ; I see  it  generally. 

. 17.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  wliich,  in  your  opinion,  is  worthy  of  our  consider- 
ation, with  a view  to  an  alteration  of  the  present  state  of  things,  with  regard  to  the  holding 
of  land  in  Ireland  ? — I have  to  state  that  originaUy,  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  no  control 
upon  the  tenant  selling  his  land  from  £l0  to  £20  an  acre,  as  Ms  personal  property.  Now 
they  are  controlled  by  the  landlords,  for  they  woxild  wish  them  to  have  no  property,  and 
the  tenants  consider  themselves  robbed. 

1 8.  ^ Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  ? — The  reason  that  makes  the  tenant  tMnk  it  is  his 
hereditary  right  is,  that  he  is  encouraged  by  the  landlords  to  build,  to  quick,  to  fence,  and 
to  expend  his  own  money.  The  landlord  will  come  upon  our  grouud,  and  if  you  do  not 
repair-,  he  wiU  disinherit  you ; and,  after  you  have  made  such  improvements,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  four,  or  five,  or  six  years,  the  landlord  wiU  send  you  an  ejectment  process.  You  are 
tenanfc-at-wiU,  you  have  no  title  and  you  have  no  redress,  after  all  your  labour,  and  money, 
and  toil.  In  Scotland  and  England  it  is  not  so ; all  those  tMngs  are  done,  and  the  im- 
provements made  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord. 

19.  Supposing  a law  was  passed  w^Mch  provided  that  the  tenant  sliould  have  compensa- 
hoa  upon  quitting  his  land,  for  the  expenditui-e  which  he  had  paid  in  improvements,  do  you 
tmk  that  that  would  be  satisfactory  ? — It  would  satisfy  all  my  constituents — all  the  parties 
that  sent  me  forward ; that  is  what  we  want. 

^1^  "^oMd  you  make  the  judge  of  the  value  or  costs  of  those  improvements  ? — I 
consider  that  one  person  shoxild  be  appointed  by  the  landlord  and  one  by  the  tenant. 

' what  time  would  you  have  those  improvements  valued? — It  would  be  right  to 
ve  them  aU  valued  now,  and  what  he  had  improved  valued  again  when  they  were  willing 
0 put  him  out  of  the  laud ; but  I should  consider  it  just  that  the  landlord  should  have  notice 
29  or  hho  man  might  injure  the  landlord, 

ffni  I'l  regard  to  bringing  a farm  into  a better  state  of  cultivation,  what  length  of  lease 
dn  n-  ^ rnan  for  draining,  for  example  ? — I consider  seven  years ; and  it  would 

on  t landlord  and  tenant  for  these  reasons : — the  farmer  and  Ms  sons  would  go 

^ "^fh  courage,  and  would  be  certain  they  would  be  benefited  by  it;  and  it 

gentleman’s  purse  any  tMng;  and  the  in-coming  tenant,  if  he 
It  ron  ij  ^0  glad  to  pay  for  the  improvements  rather  than  go  into  a xvRd  country. 

23  landlord  and  tenant. 

ould  the  in-coining  tenant  be  willing  to  pay  these  sums  for  the  imiirovements  to  the 


9<A  April,  1844. 
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John  Gahan. 
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liersoii  wlo  had  made  them,  and  also  pay  an  increased  rent  to  the  landlord?— A ,( 

tenmh  and  also  to  be  paid  for  these  improvements,  is  what  we  wish. 

24  bo  you  think  that  any  tenant  who  held  his  land  for  seven  years  after  OMCnting  tie 
draining  withont  any  rise  of  rent,  would  be  by  that  fairly  remunerated  for  Ins  eipcnditnre 
in  draining,  and  should  have  no  claim  upon  his  lanfflord  f— A m ' 

25.  Why  not  ? The  reason  is,  because  we  consider  that  the  pnmary  title  ot  the  knd 

belongs  to  the  landlord ; but  the  possession  is  the  property  of  the  tenant.  _ 

26.  What  reason  is  that  why  the  tenant  should  not  bo  considered  as  fairly  remunerated 
for  his  expenditure,  by  the  time  you  consider  sufficient  to  afford  remuneration  in_  the  Case  of 
draining  ’—The  reason  is  that  the  land  belongs  to  the  landlord  and  the  possession  belongs 
to  the  tenant ; he  drains  one  part  of  liis  farm,  and  in  seven  ycai-s  the  crops  pay  lum  for  the 
draining  by  the  state  of  the  cultivation.  But  if  a landlord  gives  twenty  acres  of  land  of  a 
wild  natoe,  or  land  in  the  mountains,  and  the_  tenant  drams  for  a period  of  seven  yews, 
then  in  seven  years,  and  seven  years  more,  he  is  not  paid  for  the  expenditme.  I spe^  of 
land  in  a state  of  cultivation,  where  the  place  was  wet,  that  if  the  farmer  who  occupied  the 
land  by  himself  and  his  boys  drained  the  farm,  that  the  crops  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
seven  years  would  pay  him  for  it.  We  consider  the  original  right  is  the  lanffiord  s,  hut  the 
possession  of  the  property  is  the  tenant’s ; but  the  man  who  began  to  expend  money  in  the 
draining  of  the  lands  is  the  tenant;  and,  after  we  have  drained,  why  should  it  not  be  so. 

\JThe  witness  withdrew^ 

Rowley  Miller,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1 In  wbat  way  Imve  tlie  persons  who  were  moved  off  their  lands,  in  order  to  sqnra  tl» 
farms  been  dealt  with  ?-Wo  never  put  any  one  off  withont  ample  remuneration.  In  the 
first  place,  no  one  who  went  off  got  less  than  ten  years  rent. 

2.  Yon  are  prepared  to  state  that  ?— Y'es,  on  mji  oath. 

3.  Was  that  when  they  were  put  off?— Yes,  or  immediately  after.  . 

4 What  was  the  arrangement  made  ?-I  took  pains  m emplo;nng  tliem  for  many  montl. 

in  making  feucos,  by  squaring  farms,  by  wbioh  they  earned  considerable  sums  of  money,  and 
wHoh  thiy  got  beyond  the  ton  years’  rent ; and  if  they  had  not  been  going  out,  they  would 
have  shared  that  employment  only  with  others.  .u  a i+  -.i,  o mi 

5 With  reference  to  those  moved  up  the  mountain,  how  were  they  dealt  with  ?— When- 
eve;  a man  got  a better  holding  than  ho  had  had  previously,  ho  pmd  accordmg  to  the 
valuation  of  Mr.  Stewart,  oiir  surveyor,  a proportional  sum  for  it.  Whme  a man  got  a 
Z-se  holding,  he  was  paid  aecordliigly.  Every  man  got  a fan  remimeration  for  what  ho 
gave  lip.  If  lie  had  three  acres  below  and  ten  acres  above,  he  stood  as  ho  was,  peihapa, 
Loordiig  to  Mr.  Stewart's  valuation.  Mr.  Stowart  is  hero ; he  is  the  valuator  aud  surveyor 

Ttafwlio  were  removed  from  then  holdings  on  the  squaring  of  the  fm  and 
removed  higher  up  the  mountain,  had  thoy  to  build  then  oira  houses  or  were  they  Wt 
for  them  hj  the  Company  ?-Tliey  built  their  own  houses,  and  it  was  taken  into  consid^ 
tion  in  valuation  they  received.  In  most  cases,  they  received  more  land,  if  they  had 
to  build  a house,  as  compensation,  but  not  in  money. 

7 They  got  a greater  extent  of  land,  which  they  were  to  reclamlY— There  is  scarcely 
any  land  which  is  not  more  or  loss  reclaimed.  No  one  got  heathery  “S”* 

8.  Was  the  land  in  previous  enitivation  ?— There  was  some  in  graamg,  hut  it  was  not 

’’“‘’’wltHegSd  to  those  persons  so  removed  to  the  unimproved  part  of  the  csl  J did 
they  get  any  lease  ?-No  ; hut  they  wdl  now  upon  the  arranging  of  the  estate,  whichrt 
take  place  shortly.  They  are  to  get  leases  according  to  the  paper  I put  m.  [See  Mmf 

randa  of  Ae/reement  with  TenaeUs,  S65,  65Q.']  To  cmwpmipnce  of 

10.  Is  there  any  time  fixed  at  which  thoy  are  to  got  those  leases?— In  consequonoo ot 
Sir  Bohort  Peel’s  tariff  acting  on  the  country,  comhined  with  a 

year,  the  Company  have  said,  that  the  time  would  probably  arnye,  when 

estate  should  bo  ierised  again,  that  is,  with  a view  to  lower  the  rents 

out  their  leases  until  they  see  whether  it  may  bo  necessary  to 

the  seasons  are  uiifayourahle,  and  agricultural  produce  deteriorates, 

be  revised,  and  leases  given  out.  , , , . » tiieic 

11.  Are  there  any  stated  times  when  the  Company  are  in  the  hahit  of  revising 

12.  Have  you  over  considered  whether,  where  the  tenants  build  houses 

it  might,  not  he  dcshahle  to  make  them  allowances,  by  an  annual  reductio 
rent  ? — That  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration  by  tbe  Company. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.l 


lOiS  April,  1844. 

1^. 

J.  C.  Bereiford,  esq. 


Derry,  Wednesday,  10th  April,  1844. 

John  Claudius  Beresford,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  injcreen, 

1.  iviierG  do  you  reside? — I am  resident  at  Glonamoyle,  in  the  town  n o 

in  the  county  of  Londondeny.  , t • -r  Cocietv* 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  profession?— I am  late  agent  to  tl 

3.  AVith  what  district  aro  you  particularly  acquainted?—!  am  pr  ^ 
with  the  city  of  Derry  and  its  liberties,  and  the  town  of  Coleraine 
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4.  Under  wlat  body  are  tboso  two  towns  held?— Under  the  Irish  Society  of  the  city  of 

JjOndon. 

5.  How  is  that  body  constitnted?-It  is  constituted  of  indiridnals  out  of  the  twelve 
Jiferent  Oompanr^es  of  the  city  of  London,  who  orighially  conducted  the  colonisation  hero.  ' 
An  mdmclual  to  be  elected  of  that  body  must  be  a common  councilman  or  an  alderman  of 
the  city  of  London.  Six  aldermen  of  the  corporation  of  London  must  be  on  the  Society 
and  the  rest  must  be  common  councilnien,  who  must  eitiier  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
twelve  Companies,  or  be  a substitute  borrowed  from  another  Company,  to  sit  nro-crocer  or 
pio-fishmonger,  wluchoyer  it  is ; because  it  may  happen  tliat  some  of  the  twelve  Oompairies 
nay  not  have  a common  counoihnan.  The  Haberdashers’  Company  never  have 

6.  By  whom  are  the  body  elected,  and  how  long  do  they  remain  in  office?— Thev  are 
elected  by  the  corporation  at  large  of  the  city  of  London,  and  tliey  remain  in  ofnce  for  two 
years.  But  there  is  a singularity  in  the  election  wMch  is  this,— that  half  of  them  so  out 
in  each  of  the  two  years ; so  that,  though  they  are  in  office  two  years,  the  election  is  in 
Bome  degree  oidy  for  one  year  as  half  go  out ; and,  by  that  means,  they  keep  up,  a con- 
timiing  body  which  m supposed  to  know  something  of  the  nature  of  the  estates,  for  part  of 
those  who  were  in  the  iormer  year  come  in  the  second  year.  The  governor  must  dso  be 
an  alderman. 

7.  How  is  the  governor  appointed  ?— He  is  appointed  by  the  body  at  large,  and  con- 

firmed  by  the  corporation.  ° 

8.  What  is  the  number  of  the  members  composing  the  Irish  Society?— The  governor 

and  twenty-fom- ; one  of  whom  is  chosen,  out  of  the  twelve  who  are  elected  to  he'^deputv- 
govemor ; and  the  recorder  is  ex  officio  a member.  ^ 

9.  How  long  were  you  the  agent  of  that  Society  ?— About  forty-nine  years. 

10.  lu  what  mamer  was  that  body  originally  appointed ; what  was  the  nature  of  their 

connexion  originally  with  district  ?— It  is  rather  an  intricate  story  to  bring  within  a 
few  words.  After  several  difficulties  between  the  corporation  of  London  and  the  twelve 
Compames  who  likewise  subscribed  to  the  colony,  they  differing  in  opinion  both  with  the 
officers  of  the  Crown  and  with  each  other,  it  was  agreed  that  thev  should  become  an  inde- 
peadeut  body,  such  as  I have  described  the  Irish  Society  to  be,  Vho  should  be  a kind  of 
(ffieck  upon  th6  twelve  Compames,  to  see  that  they  did  tlieii-  duty  in  settHng  the  colony  • 
that  was  the  way  it  was  done.  ® ’ 

11.  In  whose  reign  was  the  charter  granted  ?-The  first  charter  was  granted  in  the  reign 
of  Kmg  James  the  hu-st,  and  the  second  m the  reign  of  King  Charles 

12.  mat  property  has  the  Irish  Society  retained  in  its  own  hands  ?-The  city  of  Derxv 

and  its  hheifies,  and  the  town  of  Coleraine  and  its  liboi-ties.  ^ 

• teuui-e  are  those  two  towns  principaHy  held  ?— The  city  of  Den-y  and  the 

immediate  hberties,  whicli  are  commonly  known  by  the  distinction  of  the  acres  and  perches 
Burrounffing  the  waUs,  were  granted  to  the  holders  of  town  lots,  on  which  the  hmldings 
were  to  he  made,  as  gardens ; and  between  the  fort  of  Culmore  and  the  city  there  was  a 
Ja^e  tract  of  land,  which  was  laid  out  in  small  farms  for  the  household  purposes  of  the 
settlers;  they  were  called  the  dozens  from  then-  being  supposed  to  contain  twelve  Irish 
acres,  more  or  less, 

14.  IVlat  lease  was  granted  of  the  holding  consisting  of  a number  of  feet  in  the  town, 

thiiv  ?!  vicinity?— The  lenses  were 

years  mitd  Mr,  Alderman  Alsop  came  over  in  the  year  1765 ; and  the  terms  upon 
W “ a ™py  of  file  resolutions  of  the 

I “ot’s  papers,  and  which  were  forwarded  by  the 

tten  secretary  of  the  Irish  Society  to  then-  then  agent  in  Maud  for  his  direction,  ^ 

^ The  witness  delivevecl  iu  the  following  papevs^ 

Iri$h  Chamber,  Guildhall,  London, 

BQth  August,  1766. 

T the  Society  for  the  Irish  Plantation  to  acquaint  yon,  that 

tCl?;.  ■ 0*  ‘he  memorial  presented  to  them,  in  May,  1765,  on  behalf  of 

f Londonderry,  praying  a more  permanent  interest  in  their  houses,  acres,  and 

the  lessees  in  the  town  of  Coleraine,  as  they  are  equally 
t.  tS.  “ngrei^^^^^  “'f™a‘agc.  *l»J  did,  on  Wednesday  lasgcom; 

"'dl  he  ready  to  grant  to  their  present  tenants  leases  of  their  houses, 
wdeonditionsfriz  tliree  lives,  renewable  for  ever,  upon  the  follo^ving  terms 

no  sfel’h  T”!  o'*"'!  he  surrendered  np  on  or  before  Michaelmas,  1767 ; in  default  thereof 

there&ier  renewed  an;  S.™  Tat^e're?;  " 

t».‘y  nS  ttTan^  »f 

renewal  'at^th/p^^  increased,  clear  of  all  deductions,  be  made  pavable,  as  a fine  for 

tenants  but  ^ every  seven  years,  or  upon  the  fall  of  every  life,  It^he  option  of  the 
4 Tbii  in  pi  ^ T 8‘e“era!,  and  signified  to  the  Society  on  or  before  Lady  day  next, 
to  the  SoSi  “ a proviso,  that  if  the  lessee  sliall  omit  to  apply 

and  to  nav  thp  sn!  ( agents,  within  six  months  next  after  the  time  so  limited  for  renewal, 

two  vears^  renf  I’e^shall  not  be  intituled  to  renew,  but  upon  the  payment  of  a fine  of 

time  the  lease  to  withm  the  next  six  months;  after  the  expiration  of  which 

&r  ever,  ^ 9_twfeited  and  void,  and  the  tenant  to  lose  all  right  and  benefit  of  renewal 


lOfA  April,  ,1844. 
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r.  C.  Beresford,  e?q. 
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5 That  if  the  tenants  in  general  shall  choose  to  have  the  fines  made  payable  on  the  fall  of 
lives  then  the  lease  to  contain  a proviso  that  if  any  nominee  shall  be  absent  ixom  Great  Britaia 
and  ’Ireland  b,  the  sp.ce  of  three  whole  years  at  any  one  time  every  snch  nominee  sU,  i, 
respect  of  the  continuance  of  the  said  lease,  be  considered  as  it  a^uaUy  dead , upon  any 
trial  at  law,  or  hearing  in  equity,  concerning  the  premises,  in  which  the  Society  shall  be  plaintffi, 
or  lessors  of  the  plaintiffs,  it  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  defendant  to  prove  that  all  the  hves  are 
in  being-  and  then,  or  within  three  years  nest  preceding  tlie  commencement  ot  such  action  or  suit, 
actually  residing  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland;  or,  in  default  of  such  the  lease  shall  k 

determined  and  void,  and  the  plaintiffs  intituled  to  recover  the  premises  with  costs  of  suit. 

6.  That,  after  the  first  le^es,  the  fees  to  the  secretary  upon  all  renewals  shall  be  but  tbee 
guineas,  for  a lease  and  two  counterparts. 

I am  also  directed  to  desire  you  to  communicate  the  above  resolution  to  all  the  Somety’s  tenants, 
bothin  Londonderry  and  Coleraine,  who  cannot  but  receive  it  as  an  evident  proof  of  the  Society’s 
Sntion  to  the  satikction  and  prosperity  of  the  lessees.  As  the  Society,  by  tins  resolution,  precludes 
themselves  from  the  benefit  of  all  future  improvements,  they  think  tlieir  tenants  must  deem  the  addi- 

tion  of  twenty  per  cent,  to  present  rent,  a very  moderate  increase. 

You  will  plei^e,  at  the  same  time,  to  inform  the  pai-ties  concerned,  that  this  resolution  having  been 
Ion?  and  maturely  considered,  the  Society  will,  upon  no  account  whatsoever,  be  induced  to  recede  from 
it  • laving,  in  their  own  opinion,  gone  as  far  as  the  trust  and  interest  of  Ae  estate  under  their  care 
will  permit.  This  opportunity,  if  not  embraced,  may  never  ofter  again.  The  Society  will  expect  your 
answer  in  com-se,  and  I beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself. 

Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

John  Patterson,  Necrelaij. 

To  Henry  Hamilton,  esq. 

Mat  it  pmabe  toto  Hohoiiks,— We,  yom  honour’s  tonnnts  in  the  tom  and  libertlos  ot  Coleiaii!, 
have  been  intonned  by  yont  general  agent  ot  your  Bud  intention  to  grant  m leases  ot  1ms  renewabl. 
for  CTot  on  certain  conditions ; and  look  upon  it  as  a signal  proof  of  your  attention  to  tie  mten.t 
and  nroroeritT  ot  yonr  tenants.  We,  tberefotc,  ancopt  ot  the  condibons  yotir  lonours  propose  mil 
the  iroatest  4eertnlness,  and  rotnm  you  out  most  sinceto  thanks  tor  the  choice  yon  are  pleased  1. 
nive  ns  ot  paying  one  year's  rent  at  the  tall  ot  oaoli  life,  or  at  the  expiration  of  every  seven  jeia 
The  femer  we  fog  leave  to  aeeept  ot;  and  to  assure  yont  honours  that  we  shall  retain  a most 
grateful  sense  ot  the  favour  now  offered  us,  as  well  as  the  many  others  ah-eady  eonterted  on  yotr 
honours’  most  obliged,  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servants. 

Irish  Chamber,  Guildhall,  London, 
21st  October,  1766. 

q,n  _We  have  received  a letter  from  oiir  tenants  in  Londonderry,  dated  the  15th  ot  Septenler 
last  and  another  from  out  tenants  in  Coleraine,  dated  the  22nd,  expressing  their  gr.teM  sense  ot  o« 
attention  to  their  interest  and  prospenty,  in  proposing  to  grant  them  le^es  for  lives  renewable  for 
ever  and  declaring  their  acceptance  of  the  conditions  oflered  by  us,  but  differing  as  to  the  time  to  be 
fixed  for  future  renewals.  Our  tenants  of  Londonderry  desiring  to  have  such  renewal  at  the  expire^ 
tion  of  every  seven  years,  and  those  of  Coleraine  wishing  to  have  them  on  tlie  fall  ^ 

therefore  think  it  proper  that  the  gentlemen  of  Coleraine  should  be  informed  by  you  4at, 
wrrefeied  this  point  to  the  option  of  the  tenants,  yet  our  intention  was,  that  this  option  should  b 
rreneral  as  it  would  he  highly  inconvenient  to  us  to  have  different  modes  of  renewJ,  which  mus^f 
!o”se,re^le  “diffevene!  hi  the  lee.es  themselves.  The  city  ot  Londonderry  hemg  the  pn-^ 
pert  ot  on?  estete,  we  think  it  becomes  ns  to  give  lie  preterence  to  their  opton,  *»  '**  “^ 
of  Colernine  must  oontorm,  if  they  mem  to  hove  the  benefit  ot  oin-  offer.  JliV  ^ "PJ™ 
see  this  mode  ot  renewei  linblo  to  tower  difficulties,  es  well  in  respect  ot 
lord. ; und,  theretore,  wo  trnst  tliut,  upon  yonr  representut.on  ot  *'*7 

embrace  them  We  must,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  ot  tne 
September,  onlthis  subject,  and  cannot  but  express  om  approbation  of  tbe  zeal  you  sbo^ 
Scasion  for  the  joint  iiterests  of  the  Society  and  their  tenants.  In  this  persuasion  we  subscribe  our 
selves,  Sir,  your  assured  friends. 


Robert  Alsop,  Governor. 
James  Thomson. 
Christopher  Hayland. 
Samuel  Holkeb. 

John  Stephens. 

Francis  Ellise. 

Thomas  Hoose. 


J.  Cokayne. 

John  Moore. 

John  Anderson. 
Peter  Nes  Frisquett. 
Samuel  Freemake. 
Gabriel  Leckey. 
John  SiUrPORY. 


15.  Has  there  been  any  material  alteration  in  the  penalty  m the  lease  since 
The  penalty  of  doubling  the  fine,  in  the  case  of  its  not  being  regidarly  paid,  Jia 
out  oT  late,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  a power  of  distress  has  been  given  to  the  Sec  e y 

the  fine  in  the  same  way  as  they  levy  the  rent.  *Lvr,i,wb  vou^— Tl'® 

16.  As  agent  of  that  Society,  the  renewal  of  those  leases  was  made  p^nse  of 

law  agent  (h-ew  those  things  ; but  in  some  cases,  I used  to  save  the  tenants  the  expens 
£15  or  £16,  and  I did  it  for  a very  trifling  sum.  , , 

17.  Was  there  any  difficulty  m ascertaimng  the  persons  m whom  the  g 
vested,  to  whom  the  renewal  should  be  given  ? — I never  recollect  any  ; 

any,  the  case  was  sent  to  counsel,  and  a fee  of  two  guineas  paid.  _ ^„io:«ppd  and  can 

1 8.  Have  you  any  printed  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Society  as  P^ 
you  state  fi-om  that  the  amount  of  the  income,  and  the  heads  of  their  expend! 

[77te  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper.'] 
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Irish  Society’s  Accounts  to  14th  February,  1844.  idtk^pril,  1844. 

£ s.  d.  

Balance  of  last  year,  .....  1059  10  10  157. 

Years’  rents,  ......  8005  6 9 J*  C.  Beresford,  e*q. 

Income  tax  account,  . . . . . 31  2 2 

£9095  19  9 

Payments. 

£ s.  d,  £ 

Crown  and  quit  rents,  . . 871  4 4 Law  expenses,  Ireland,  . . 186  19  5 

Schools  in  Derry,  . • . 645  10  0 Interest  on  loans,  . . . 589  15  11 

Schools  in  Coleraine,  . . 358  0 0 Salaries,  Sac.,  England,  . . 827  4 4 

Charities,  Derry,  . • . 351  9 0 Law  expenses,  do.,  . . 810  2 6 

Charities,  Coleraine,  . . 100  18  0 Members  for  attendance,  Sac.,  . 527  17  6 • 

Pnblic  Improvements,  . . 366  14  6 Balance,  ....  2042  15  8 

Salaries,  &c.,  Ireland,  . .1416  8 7 

19.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  great  advantage  to  tbe  tenantry  here,  if  their  leases 
for  lives  renewable  for  ever  were  commuted  into  a perpetual  holding,  the  tenants  paying  a 

yearly  rent  proportionate  to  the  fines  and  fees  which  they  are  now  called  upon  to  pay  ? 

i think  the  present  tenure  is  as  unsatisfactory  a one  as  can  be  chosen ; and  the  renewals  are 
never  looked  to.  I may  venttire  to  say  there  are  more  thaji  half  of  the  tenantry,  whose 
leases  have  actually  expired,  have  expired  for  many  years;  many  of  tliem  have  not  had  a life 
put  in  since  Mr.  Alderman  Alsop  was  here  in  1768.  All  the  lives  are  gone,  and  have  been 
gone  long  since ; the  landlords  and  tenants  are  in  a very  peculiar  state.  The  wording  of 
■fhe  lease  is  not  like  any  other  lease,  which  would  be  granted  now,  nor  like  the  general 
letters  which  are  written.  You  would  imagine  that  it  was  intended  to  give  a lease  for 
three  lives  or  twenty-one  years,  whichever  lasted  the  longest ; but  it  is  whichever  expired 
the  soonest. 

[ The  witness  witlidreiv.'] 

The  Reverend  Robert  Gray,  sworn  and  examined.  X58 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Burt,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  I am  a Presbyterian  Rev.  Robert  Gray, 
toinister. 

2.  What  is  the  district  with  wliich  you  consider  yourself  well  acquainted  ? — I am  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  parishes  of  Inch  and  Bml  particularly.  I am  also  acquainted  with 
a considerable  part  of  the  barony  of  Innishowen  generally. 

3.  Is  it,  in  its  general  description,  a tillage  district,  or  are  there  any  large  grazing 
fe,mis?— It  is  a district  almost  entirely  agricultural. 

4.  Is  the  population  of  the  district  extensive  ? — The  population  of  Burt  is  within  a few  of 
4,000,  and  the  other  parish  is  nearly  1,000. 

5.  Is  it  a very  populous  district  ? — There  is  a considerable  number  of  large  farms ; and 
we  could  not  call  it  a very  populous  district,  taldng  the  number  of  acres  compared  with  the 
population. 

6.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  upon  a 
lai-ge  scale  ?— There  is  a considerable  quantity  of  slob  upon  the  shores  of  Lough  Swllly, 
part  of  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  embaMced.  An  embankment  has  been  partly  made 
of  900  aei'es  on  the  Newtowncunniugham  side ; and  there  is  another  part  of  the  slob,  called 
the  Incli  Level,  about  2,700  acres,  which  is  now  spoken  of  being  embanked.  A bank  at 
Newtowncunningham  was  made,  but  the  storms  have  taken  it  away. 

7.  What  acres  are  you  speaking  of? — The  English  statute  acre.  I may  mention  also, 
that  on  the  eastern  part  of  Lough  Swilly,  ia  the  direction  of  the  city  of  Derry,  there  is  the 
bed  of  a river  which  requii-es  to  be  deepened ; and  there  is  a considerable  tract  of  country, 
which  is  now  washed  over,  which  requires  to  be  di-ained ; it  is  woidh  veiy  little  at  present. 

Under  the  Drainage  Bill,  I suppose  it  might  be  easily  made  available  for  agricultui-al  pur- 
poses for  meadow. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particu- 
lars?—In  our  district  I consider  it  in  an  improving  state. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  generally  used  ? — W e have  very  considerable  quantities  of  sea- 
weed;-some  are  blown  in  by  the  wind,  and  others  again  growing  on  stones  planted  out  in 
the  water  of  Lough  Swiily ; but  the  cliief  manure  is  animal. 

10.  Is  the  sea-weed  which  grows  upon  the  shore  rented  from  the  landlord  ? — It  is  not ; 

f water,  and  the  sea-weeds  are  cut  at  certain  hours  of  the  day ; the 

lan^ord  is  supposed  to  have  no  interest  in  it.  The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  was, 
that  below  low  water  mark  belonged  to  tbe  Lords  of  tlie  Admiralty.  The  people  planted 
peri^l  shore,  and  the  sea-weeds  grow  upon  them,  and  they  are  cut  at  particular 

T l^®en  the  subject  of  sale  by  tbe  persons  who  so  planted  the  stone  ? 

, heard  of  many  instances  in  wliich  the  interest  in  the  wrack-bed  was  sold ; and 

7 the  Act  of  Parliament  wliich  was  got  by  Mr.  Dimsdale  and  Air.  Robertson,  there  is  a 
wi-ack-owners  by  commissioners  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

• ' y is  fhe  size  of  the  farms  in  that  district,  and  the  usual  mode  of  culture  ? — There 

varv  f which  farms  nearly  400  acres  ; between  three  and  four  hundred.  Then  they 
down  to  six,  or  seven,  or  eight.  There  are  a great  number  from  115  going 

soils  usual  mode  of  cultui-e  ? — First,  a potato  crop ; and  then,  on  good 

, mere  is  wheat  or  barley.  Improving  farmers  then  generally  lay  it  down  in  grass,  some- 
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Ke^.  Robert  Gray. 


See  Mr.  J.  Colhcnms 
Evidence, 

/-M. 


times  in  clover,  and  it  remains  in  that  state  for  two  or  three  years ; and  then  oats  and  flax 
if  the  land  suits.  Tliis  is  the  rotation  of  crops  by  farmers  who  are  in  an  improving  state! 
On  middling  soils,  after  potatoes,  generally  oats,  and  then  flax,  where  the  land  suits;  and 
then  oats  again,  and  then  left  off. 

14.  Has  the  improved  tillage  had  any  eifcct  upon  the  demand  for  labour? — I cannot 
say  it  has  had  much.  The  labourers  who  arc  steady  working  men,  in  our  neighbourhood 
are  pretty  generally  employed,  except  in  one  part  in  the  island.  In  Bui-t,  there  is  not  an 
over-popiflation  for  farming  purposes  generally.  In  tlie  island,  they  formerly  lived  by 
oyster  dredging. 

15.  Ho  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  island,  or  any  large  portion  of  them,  live  hy 
Ashing  ? — The  oyster  fisliing  has  very  much  declined ; it  was  thought  that  the  bed  was 
overwrought  and  swept  too  close.  Latterly,  they  have  been  trying  it  again,  but  uot  -widi 
much  advantage.  A great  number  of  the  people  there  have  got  work  upon  the  embank- 
ment for  the  last  few  years. 

16.  Has  that  embankmeiit  been  sufiiciently  long  in  progress  to  give  you  an  idea  whether 
the  condition  of  the  people  has  been  improved  in  consequence  of  the  employment  they 
got  ? — There  was  a considerable  rate  of  w'ages  higher  thau  usual  given  to  the  labourers ; but, 
except  in  a few  instances,  we  do  not  thhik  they  are  much  bettered  in  their  cireumstancea 
by  the  employment  they  got. 

17.  What  was  the  reason  of  that? — It  w'as  considered  that  they  spent  the  money 
thoughtlessly,  aud  perhaps  lived  better  than  they  formerly  did.  With  few  exceptions,. Tre 
do  not  tkiiik  that  the  people  have  gained  much  in  their  worldly  circumstances. 

18.  Have  you  any  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common,  in  your  district?— There  are 
not  any,  I should  think,  now  in  our  neighbourhood.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  barony  of 
Innishowen  there  are  some  ; but  it  is  where  the  holdings  are  small  and  the  holders  poor.- 

19.  In  the  district  you  have  mentioned  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private 
contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? — I have  heard  from  several  people  in  Burt,  that  in 
1803,  a valuation  was  made  by  Mr.  Brassington,  late  of  Dublin  ; and  in  1828  he  also  went 
over  the  lands.  They  were  to  be  let  at  his  valuation.  And  then  Mr.-  Nolan,  a land  valuer 
who  lives  in  Derry,  was  got  to  survey  and  value  the  lands. 

20.  When  did  ho  value  the  lands  ? — I am  not  certain  of  the  year  ; but  it  was  said  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  equalising  the  rents.  The  agent.  Mi-.  Kennedy,  so  far  as  we  could  learuj 
■wished  to  keep  up  the  sura  fixed  hy  Mr.  Brassiugton,  and  Mr.  Nolan  went  over  the  lands 
to  equalise  it ; hut  in  the  end,  Mr.  Kennedy,  I hcheve,  fixed  the 'rents  as  he  thought  pro- 
per. And  I have  heard  many  of  the  tenants  complain,  that  though  ili'.  Nolan’s  valuation 
was  paid  for  by  them,  they  could  never  see  it. 

21.  Do  you  know,  of  youi-  own  knowledge,  that  the  tenants  paid  for  the  valuation  of  Mr. 
Nolan  ? — I have  heard  two  or  three  say  that  they  paid  for  it. 

22.  You  say  that  Mr.  Nolan’s  valuation  was  to  equalise  Mi-.  Brassington’s  valuation  of 
1803  ? — No,  that  of  1828  ; the  valuation  of  1803  was  the  basis  of  that  in  1828.  He  went 
over  it  again  at  that  time,  and  then  Mr.  Kennedy  was  supposed  to  demand  a sum  for  the 
estate,  and  Sir.  Nolan  was  sent  over  to  equahse  the  sum  uiion  the  diffei-ent  fai-ms.  • 

23.  Do  you  know  whether  the  rents  of  the  tenants  were  raised  in  consequence  of  1^. 

Brassington’s  and  Mr.  Nolan’s  valuation  ? — The  lands  were  said  to  be  let  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
at  Mr.  Brassington’s  valuation  ; but  that  a gross  sum  was  required  for  the  ^tate  or  the 
townlands,  and  then  Mr.  Nolan  was  sent  over  to  equalise  them,  and  it  was  said  that  tbere 
was  a poundage  rate  put  on  to  make  up  the  sum.  ^ 

24.  If  the  tenants  never  saw  Mr.  Nolan’s  valuation,  how  did  they  know  that  there  -was  a 
poundage  rate  put  upon  it,  to  brmg  it  up  to  Mr.  Brassingtou’s  valuation? — They  heard  that 
it  was  considerably  lower. 

25.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  tenants  paid  more  after  Mi-.  Nolan’s  valuation 
than  they  did  after  the  valuation  of  Mr.  Brassington  in  1828? — Iratherthink  that  the  rent 
was  veiy  nearly  tlie  same.  I suppose  there  were  some  changes  made  in  some  farms.  The 
impression  is,  that  they  did  not  get  any  one  particular  valuation,  but  that  a sum  was  laid 
on,  which  they  are  now  paying. 

26.  Of  what  class  were  those  persons  who  were  employed  to  value  the  land?-rl'l^- 
Brassington  was  a valuator  of  land  and  a surveyor,  a very  respectable  man,  and  Mr.  Nolan 
also.  When  some  townlands  wero  out  of  lease  latterly,  thi-ee  fanners  were  appointed  to 
go  over  some  of  the  townlands.  We  heard,  however,  that  the  land  was  not  let  at  the  value 
they  agreed  upon,  but  that  there  was  a poundage  rate  laid  upon  it  to  make  up  a gross  sirm. 

27.  By  whom  were  those  farmers  appointed  to  value  the  land  ? — They  were  appointed 
hy  the  consent  of  both  parties. 

28.  Were  the  tenants  ever  informed  of  the  valuation  tliose  farmers  put  upon  the  laud?— 

I am  not  aware  that  they  ever  got  it.  The  valuation  of  some  farms  might  come  to  tneu- 
knowledge,  but  it  was  never  generally  known.  , 

29.  Then  the  idea  that  a jDoundage  was  added  is  only  a surmise  ? — I have  heai'd  some  o 
the  tenants  say  tliat  there  was  a certain  poundage  rate  added.  The  valuation  whim  was 
made  was  considerably  under  the  gross  sum  that  was  requii-ed,  aud  which  is  now  paid. 

30.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — I have  heard  some  of  the  farmers  say  that  tbere  was 

2^.  td.  in  the  pound  added.  , . 

31.  What  is  the  evidence  upon  which  you  say  that  a gross  sum  was  required  ?— Merely 
from  the  statement  of  some  farmers. 

32.  Were  those  farmers  the  valuators  ? — No ; they  were  the  tenants  of  the  estate, 

33.  Did  you  make  out  what  means  of  knowledge  they  had  that  a gross  suia 
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fequlred  ? — I think  I heard  some  of  them  say  that  Jlr.  Kennedy,  the  agent,  told  them  io<a  April,  1844. 
that  this  gross  sum  was  recLuired.  

34.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  the  government  valuations  ? — 158, 

hi  one  of  three  toiralands  upon  the  Burt  estate,  it  requires  one-tliird  to  be  added  to  the  Gray, 

jrovemment  valuation  to  make  up  the  present  rent,  and  in  two  other  quarter-lands  it 
requires  more  than  one-third — in  another,  one-fifth — in  another,  one-seventh — and  in 
anotlier,  one-ninth.  There  is  a, considerable  difference  in  the  townlands. 

35.  What  number  of  townlands  have  you  taken  ? — I have  taken  twelve. 

36.  Have  you  compared  them  at  all  with  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I have. 

37.  What  proportion  do  they  bear  to  that  ? — It  was  considered  by  us  tliat  the  valuators 
for  the  poor  law  had  not  very  good  data  upon  wliich  to  fonn  a correct  valuation.  Upon 
some  townlands  the  poor  law  valuation  is  nearly  equal  to  the  rent,  and  in  others  one- 
twelfth  added  to  the  poor  rate  valuation  would  make  up  the  rent,  and  in  others  one- 
tenth  ; some  townlands  requh*e  oue-eightli. 

38.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — Generally  before 
another  half-year’s  rent  is  due  ; that  is  the  general  rule.  Sometimes  the  rent  is  demanded 
immediately  afterwards.  The  rent  due  the  first  of  May,  or  the  first  of  November,  is  some- 
times demanded  immediately,  if  there  is  any  cause  of  offence  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  or 
something  of  that  kind  ; sometimes  there  is  a running  half-year  allowed. 

39.  What  do  you  mean  by  immediately,  is  it  immediately  after  it  becomes  due  ? — If  it 
is  due  the  first  of  May,  it  is  demanded  a few  days  afterwards. 

40.  Is  the  usual  course  to  take  it  in  November  ? — Yes ; the  running  half-year  is  forced 
to  be  paid  up  immediately. 

41.  Have  you  known  instances  of  that,  where  offence  was  given  to  the  agent,  and  where 
there  was  not  at  the  time  an  arrear  of  rent  due  ? — Yes,  I have. 

42.  Have  those  instances  been  frequent  ? — I could  not  say  frequent ; there  have  been 
gereral  cases.  The  general  rule  is,  that  the  rent  due  the  first  of  May  should  be  paid  before 
the  first  of  November ; but  if  the  first  of  May  passes  without  the  tenant  paying  the  Novem- 
ber rent,  they  then  require  the  full  year.  But  I have  Imown  some  cases  where  the  last 
half-year  was  demanded  when  the  other  was  regularly  paid. 

43.  Is  there  any  payment  of  rent  by  hiU ; and  if  so,  what  is  the  additional  charge  in 
consequence  ? — Some  years  ago  upon  the  Burt  estate  there  was  a considerable  payment  by 
hills;  but  so  far  as  I know,  there  was  only  the  usual  discount. 

44.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  for  assistance  in  making 
up  his  rent ; and  what  is  the  interest  charged  ? — Some  of  them  latterly  have  been  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  loan  funds,  where  two  and  a half  per  cent,  for  twenty  weeks  is  charged.  I 
also  believe  that  money  has  been  lent  by  persons  in  the  locality,  but  I have  never  known 
them  charge  extravagant  interest. 

45.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — 

Generally  by  distraint ; sometimes  by  ejectment. 

46.  Which  is  the  more  usual  mode  ? — I think  by  distraint,  and  putting  on  what  they  call 
keepers — men  put  on  to  guard  the  premises. 

47.  Do  you  know  the  expense  of  that  mode  of  proceeding  ? — Until  lately  Mr.  Kennedy 
'and  M’.  Colhoun  were  joint  agents;  Mr.  CoHioun  says  he  is  now  full  agent.  He  is  an 
attorney ; and  he  sometimes  charges  fees  besides  the  money  paid  to  the  keepers. 

48.  In  what  shape  does  he  charge  them — as  law  costs  ? — I think  as  attorney. 

49.  Have  you  any  memorandum  of  those  costs  ? — I have. 

[ The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper's.'] 

Mr.  John  Porter, 

Sib, — Take  notice,  by  the  direction  of  John  Kennedy  and  Isaac  Colhoun,  esqrs.,  agents  for  the 
busies  of  Lord  Templemore,  I distrain  your  goods  and  chattels  for  £41  16j.,  being  one  year’s  rent 
due  by  you  out  of  the  lands  of  Carrowan,  due  and  ending  the  1st  day  of  May,  1840, 

Dated  this  20th  day  of  May,  1840. 

WiLLiAJX  Ewing,  Bailiff  to  the  Estate. 

Mr.  John  Porter, 

To  Isaac  Colhouh,  Attorney.  • • 


Notice  to  distrain,  . 

Two  copies, 

Ewing,  bailiff,  on  distraining, 
Paid  Gallagher, 

Paid  Ewing,  . 

Drawing  discharge. 

Settling  demand,  . 


£ s.  d.  ' 
.034 
.020 
. .034 

. .026 

.026 
.050 
.034 


See  J.  W,  Doherty’s 
Evidence, 


£12  0 

Paid.  For  J.  Colhoun, 

J.  W.  Doherty,  Apprentice. 

5t'  ® ? — If  ■'^as  paid  the  same  day  that  the  distraint  was  made, 

of  Port  know  thafi  fact  ? — Mr.  Campbell,  who  paid  it,  told  me  so ; he  was  a relative 
same  A ^ T®  distramed  upon,  He  took  money  out  of  the  hank,  and  paid  it  the 

It  was  it.  Campion  cfBaJlymoney.  ' 
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April,  1844. 

158. 

Rev.  Robert  Gray. 


See  Mr.  I.  Calhoun’ 
Evidence, 


52.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  charges  made  in  this  bill  are  the  charges  usually 
made  upon  the  estate  in  question? — I cannot  say  that.  I have  heard  from  others  there 
have  been  cliarges  made,  but  whether  to  the  same  amount  I cannot  say. 

53.  Are  you  aware  whether  charges  beyond  the  mere  fee  to  the  driver  have  been  made?_^ 
I have  heard  certainly  that  there  are  some  fees  besides  the  fees  to  the  driver. 

54.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  customary  for  a baihff  to  make  a distress  without  com- 

municating with  the  agent  ?— I think  not ; I never  knew  or  heard  that  a bailiff  distraiaed 
without  the  direction  of  the  agent.  • , ^.-l  ^ 

55.  Are  there  any  sums  paid  by  the  tenant  to  the  bailiff  besides  the  lees  you  have  now 
alluded  to  ? — No,  not  that  I know  of. 

56.  No  yearly  payment? — I believe  not. 

57.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants. — I should  think tierc 
are  no  arrears  of  long  standing  upon  the  estate. 

58.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale . — Always  for  a 
particular  gale ; I think  the  exceptions  are  very  few. 

69.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  the  mid- 
dleman?— Upon  the  Templemore  estate  the  greater  part  of  the  parishes  of  Burt  and  Inch 
arc  held  immediately  under  the  proprietor ; but  there  are  many  who  hold  under  Lord 
Donegal,  in  the  barony  of  Innishowen,  who  let  the  land  again  to  under-tenants. 

60.  "What  is  the  condition  of  those  tenants  who  so  hold  under  middlemen,  compared  to 
those  who  hold  under  the  immediate  proprietor? — I should  hardly  call  the  parties  who 
have  leases  for  perpetuities,  under  Lord  Donegal,  middlemen.  I know  of  many  instances 
in  which  tenants  holding  under  them  are  as  comfortable  as  those  holding  under  the  pro- 
prietors ; but  where  there  are  only  small  quantities  of  land  held  by  tire  lessees  of  Lord 
Donegal,  the  occupying  tenants  are  not  so  weU  off. 

61.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— On  the  Templemore  estate,  the 
Burt  section  of  it,  they  mostly  hold  by  lease  ; there  is  a townland,  and  half  a townland,  not 
leased,  besides  some  otlier  fanns.  In  Inch  there  are  no  leases. 

62.  For  what  terms  are  the  leases  granted,  and  what  are  the  usual  covenants? — In  Burt 
the  leases  are  for  thii'ty-one  years,  commencing  November,  1836 ; and  the  covenants  are 
those  which  are  usually  coutained  in  leases,  reserving  the  rent,  roads,  timber  and  trees, 
watercourses,  and  to  repair  the  houses ; there  are  reservations  also  respecting  bog,  such  as 
not  cutting  turbary  without  the  permission  of  the  landlord,  and  against  subletting;  and 
there  is  also  a clause  not  permitting  the  land  to  be  sold  by  any  wnt  of  execution  or  ont- 
lawry,  or  any  commission  of  bankrupt ; and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  there  is  a sweeping 
one,  that  if  all  these  covenants  have  not  been  kept,  the  landlord  shall  re-possess,  and 

soon.  _ . , p 1 .li- 

bs. Do  I imderstand  that  the  clause  respecting  the  repairs  to  me  farm  buudings  means 
that  they  should  be  supported  entirely  by  the  tenant  ? — Yes,  it  is  always  so  in  om’  neigh- 
bom-hood.  _ -i  ,, 

« 64.  How  are  those  conditions  enforced  ? — In  our  iieighboui’hood  there  was  considerable 

disturbance  and  annoyance  about  enforcing  the  covenants  about  bog.  The  people  before 
1837,  or  a great  number  of  them,  had  the  usual  permission  to  cut  turbary,  and  in  1838  it 
was  taken  from  a great  number  of  the  tenants ; and  the  agent  at  that  time,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
determined  to  prevent  them  by  an  injunction  from  the  coinl;  of  chancery.  Afterwn’dshe 
ejected  or  served  writs  of  ejectment  upon  persons  for  cutting  bog  without  liaving  the 
written  permission  of  the  agent.  • • o a 

65.  Was  it  usual  when  that  permission  was  demanded  for  the  agent  to  give  it  ? — A great 
number  would  not  be  allowed  then*  usual  turbaiy  this  year ; he  made  changes,  and  many 
were  put  out  of  the  banks  they  formerly  cut.  He  made  a now  distribution  of  thetmbajy,^ 
give  some  of  it,  as  he  said,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Inch,  and  he  took  the  mra 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Burt.  Some  he  woidd  allow  to  cut  in  the  Libeiries  of  Deny,  entire  y 
out  of  their  way ; and  some  who  vrished  to  retain  the  old  banks  had  to  give  them  up. 

66.  Were  any  of  those  ejectments  brought  to  trial  ? — I may  state  that  upon  some  o e 

farms  there  were  cotters  who,  until  the  yeai-  1837  or  1838,  had  been  allowed  to  cut  on 
that  portion  of  the  bog  belonging  to  the  farmers  from  whom  they  held ; and  that  yein 
he  issued  a notice,  stating  that  the  clause  of  the  lease  was  against  the  cotters  cutting,  an 
an  ejectment  was  served  upon  Mr.  MotheiiH,  for  the  cotters  cutting  upon  his  own  laj® 
some  rough  turf.  The  thing  went  on  to  the  assizes  at  Lifford,  or  very  nearly  so,  ana 
beheve  he  had  then  to  submit  and  to  pay  all  the  costs.  i.- 

67.  Was  this  for  cotters  cutting  on  a farm  he  held  by  lease  ? — Yes,  and  for  which 

paying  rent.  ^ 

68.  But  which  lease  contained  a covenant  against  their  cutting? — Yes,  so  t e ag 

thought.  , . p, 

69.  And  so  the  law  thought  ? — Yes,  and  so  the  law  thought ; it  was  not 

70.  Au-e  you  enabled  to  state  what  the  re-arrangement  was  wliich  was  made  re  p 

the  bog  ? — ^That  no  tenant  was  to  cut  on  his  own  farm,  nor  let  his  cotters  cut  wi 
peimit-money  being  paid  to  the  bog  agent  of  the  estate.  r i pn+tiuir. 

71.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  pennit-monev  ? — I tliink  2s.  6cZ.  for  each  , 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Motheiill  was  also  refused  leave  to  draw  the  nni’e,  or  top  ’ 

for  compost.  , 

72.  You  have  stated  that  one  largo  district  of  the  estate  was  set  from  ye^  ^upon  the 
another  upon  lease ; wliat  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  mode  of  tenui^  I tbiim  iu  the 
condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improvement,  or  subdivision  of  them  farms . 
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lucit  district  it  has  had  a very  bad  effect,  because  great  changes  were  made  in  farms  by 
llr.  Kennedy,  and  there  is  an  uncertainty  in  the  tenure  which  operates  against  the  repair 
of  houses ; but  in  the  Burt  section,  where  there  was  no  chance  of  being  interfered  with 
hy  the  agent,  I do  not  know  that  it  has  made  much  difieronce ; but  I think  where  there 
Tvas  a lease  there  were  more  improvements.  I do  not  think  the  tenants  under  Lord 
Xemplemore  would  be  afraid  of  making  any  improvement,  if  it  was  not  for  fear  of  a tax 
being  made  upon  them  by  the  agent.  As  far  as  Lord  Templemore  is  concerned,  they 
would  not  be  afraid  of  making  any  improvements. 

73.  What  was  the  character  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  Island  of  Inch  ? 

Some  persons  got  their  farms  very  much  enlarged,  and  otlior  parties  were  put  out  altogether. 
Others  got  part  of  their  land  taken  from  them,  or  were  sent  out  to  a fann  in  the  Bm-t 

• section. 

74.  To  what  size  were  the  farms  wliich  were  enlarged  brought  up  ? — I cannot  say  the 
extent,  but  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  some  of  them,  and  others  have  lost 
portions  of  their  fai-ms. 

15.  Axe  permanent  improvements  effected  by  tbe  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly,  and  in 
what  proportion  ? — Always  by  the  tenant,  in  our  neighbom*hood. 

76.  How  is  he  remunerated  for  them,  and  to  what  extent  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any 
remuneration  whatever,  except  so  far  as  he  may  benefit  by  them  during  his  tenure ; there 
is  no  remuneration  given  by  the  landlord  for  either  building  or  draining,  or  any  other 
improvement. 

77.  Is  there  any  assistance  given  by  the  landlord  ? — Not  that  I know  of.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  assistance  given  for  any  improvement  upon  the  land, 

78.  Can  you  give  us  a description  of  the  cost  of  any  permanent  improvements  upon 
land,  and  the  return  or  profit  therefrom  in  detail  ? — The  only  thing  M-hich  I can  speak  to 
inoui'  neighbourhood,  is  thorough  draining,  by  some  of  the  farmers ; and  they  expect  to  be 
repaid  to  a considerable  extent,  during  the  continuance  of  their  leases. 

79.  Do  you  consider  those  improvements  might  be  carried  out  beneficially  to  any 
extent  ? — I do  think  they  might  be  carried  out  to  a very  large  extent,  otherwise  the  present 
reuts  cannot  well  be  maintained.  Thorough-draining  must  be  resorted  to,  to  eusure  an 
increase  of  their  produce,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  theii-  ground  as  per- 
haps they  ought  to  do. 

80.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the  purchase-money 
paid?~It  was  aiwajm  prevalent,  so  far  as  I could  learn,  throughout  the  north  of  Ireland  ; 
and  it  was  always  prevalent  upon  this  estate,  until  Mr.  Kennedy  interfered  with  it  in 
several  cases. 

81.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  interference  with  the  tenant-right  by  hir.  Kennedy  to 
which  you  refer  ? — Taking  a farm  -without  remuneration.  I know  a case  where  a tenant-  -S 
at-will  was  allowed  to  sell  his  tenant-right ; and  I know  cases  upon  the  same  estate  where 
tenants-atrwill  were  refused  permission  to  seU  their  tenant-right ; and  also  a case  where  a 
party  who  had  paid  a large  sum  for  a lease,  upon  the  exphation  of  that  lease  was  refused 
penmssioE  to  sell  his  tenant-right,  while  one  of  the  tenants  who  got  a portion  of  that  same 
holding  was  allowed  to  sell  it,  and  got  £130  for  it.  In  our  part  the  feoHiig  is,  that  a man, 
whether  he  has  a lease  or  not,  has  a right,  or  should  he  allowed  to  sell  liis  interest  in  the  land. 

82.  What  is  the  usual  value  of  the  tenant-right '? — I think  from  about  six  to  eight  years’ 
purchase,  in  general. 

83.  Is  it  much  affected  in  its  value  by  the  tenure  ? — They  think  in  onr  noighbom-hood, 
where  land  is  held  under  a kind  landlord,  the  tenant-right  where  there  is  no  lease  will 
Bell,  in  general,  for  as  much  as  where  there  is  a lease ; of  course  there  are  exceptions. 

84.  Does  the  landlord  require  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  tenant  ? — Yes,  that  is  a matter  of 
course ; the  agent  is  satisfied  as  to  the  in-coming  tenant. 

85.  Does  he  ever  object  to  bim  upjon  any  gromrds  besides  bis  insolvency  or  his  bad 
character  ?— I would  suppose  that  sometimes  there  are  other  grounds.  I think  the  rule  is 
now,  at  least,  that  the  ncighbouriug  tenants  should  purchase,  or  some  one  on  the  estate — 
that  he  should  have  a preference. 

86.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  great  extent  in  tbe  district  with 
w ch  you  are  acquainted  ? — Not  in  Burt.  In  the  2)arish  of  Inch  some  farms  have  been 

others  were  made  smaller.  And  in  our  neighbourhood,  by  tbe  bolders-at- 
ol  larins  not  being  allowed  to  sell,  there  have  been  subdivisions  of  farms  by  the  agent. 

‘ oase  of  a consolidation  of  farms,  how  w^as  the  selection  made  of  the  tenant  to 

temped  to  enlarge  the  farm  ? — It  was  managed  solely  by  tbe  agent. 

' ^ reference  to  the  tenant  being  in  arrear,  or  upon  w'hat  other  ground  ? — I 

not  aware  that  the  arrear  was  any  cause  for  enlarging  the  farm, 
of  eni  known  any  instances  of  tenants  being  removed  altogether  for  the  purpose 

^ several  persons  were  sent  out  to  Burt ; and  it  was  said 
to  enlarge  the  farms. 

Burt'n  other  places? — There  was  one  man  sent  out  to  a larger  farm  in 

9l'  Wh  taken  in  Inch,  I suppose  for  that  purpose, 

officp's  for  removed  to  another  farm,  was  ho  obliged  to  build  a liouse  and 

file  estate  *^9""  folding  ? — There  was  a door  park  upon  the  Burt  section  of 

6uilt  andV^+v  , out  uito  three  farms,  and  on  that  park  there  were  three  houses 

but  4o  inm,..  ^^oney  was  given  by  the  agent  or’  the  landlord,  I cannot  say  which  ; 

lun(]  wou  , were  built  for  the  most  part  by  the  agent  or  landlord.  Whcii  this  grazing 

^ rtdB  inaae  mto  farms,  there  V ' 


3 were  no  buildings  that  I know  of. 
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Q2  la  tJie  SUDCuVUaOU  Ul  liniua  .yj  V — — .r,  . it  A 

Bliouii  suppose  vliero  there  were  seyeral  suklivisions  iir  Burt,  that  they  were  Bmctiomd 

%t°I?the'teuent  allowed  to  subdiride  Ms  farm  without  the  sanetiou  of  the  agent?- 
There  are  no  subdivisions  of  farms  that  I know  of.  , ^ ■ 

94.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  in  the  district ; is  it  improving  or  other- 
■wise  ? — I would  suppose  it  is  rather  the  contrai*y.  ip. 

9u.  To  what  do  you  conceive  that  is  owing?— There  are  several  causes  for  it;  the 
price  of  farming  produce  latterly  has  not  been  so  good  as  ormerly ; and  altogether  die 
icnts  are  Mgb.  I think  that  capital  is  restiicted  m oui-  neighbourhood ; and  the  state  of 
the  fanners  is  such,  that  money  will  not  he  lent  to  them  as 

96.  Are  the  small  tenants  improvmg  ?— The  smaE  tenants  aie  latlmi  in  a woree  state ; 
in  many  cases  they  have  Httle  capital,  and  I think  they  are  rather  m diffic^t  circumst^ces. 

97  In  wliat  condition  are  the  laboni-ers  ?— In  general  thi-oughout  our  part,  they  are  better 
off  than  in  many  of  the  other  districts;  most  of  them  are  employed,  aiid  some  of  them 
have  sea-weed  off  those  beds  of  wHeh  I have  spoken,  from  wbicli  they  raise  a considerable 

q^u^itity  ji^po  depression  of  prices  has  not  affected  them  so  much  as  the 

other  two  classes  ? — I do  not  consider  that  it  lias-  ...  . u-  . . 

99  In  laying  on  tho  rent,  is  tho  acreable  rent  of  the  smaller  tenantry  higher  or  lower 
thm  that  njon  the  lai-ge  farms  ?-So  far  as  I know,  there  is  no  difference  upon  the  Temple. 

“Too^mit  moans  hayo  the  small  teuantiy  or  lahonrers  generally  to  proyide  for  tlei, 
children  on  the  death  of  their  parents  ?-In  Bni-t,  tho  farm  is  giyen  to  one  son  geneiaDj,  it 
there  be  a son ; and  some  of  them  ai-e  prcyionsly  sent  to  business,  some  emigrate,  and  there 

is  money,  if  possible,  left  to  the  girls,  n i u n-i  • n i. 

101.  "Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  lahonrers  usually  hold  then  cottages,  and  by 
whom  are  they  hnllt  or  repah-od  ?-Tliey  hold  under  the  farmers,  and  the  houses  are  ahnoet 
all  built  by  the  farmers  and  repaii'ed  by  tliem.  There  niay  be  an  instance  m which  a man 
may  get  gmmd  for  budding  a house,  and  may  bmld  it  himself  at  a nominal  rent , hut  those 

“““j^p'y^yhat  terms  do  they  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  what  do  they  pay  ?-I 
think,  from  year  to  year ; and  in  some  cases  there  is  a rood  of  ground  for  oals^^h^^^^ 
for  dax,  a cow's  grass,  and  a house,  and  perhaps  a garden,  for  which  iey  pay  fiom  £4  lOl, 
to  £6  a year  ; others  again  haye  only  houses,  for  which  they  pay  fiom  SOs.  to  ±2. 

103.  ilow  do  they  pay  tliat  in  general? — Generally  in  work. 

104.  At  Avhat  rate  by  the  day  ? — From  Is.  to  9rf. 

105.  Suppose  they  require  more  ground  for  them  manui-e,  how  can  they  proeui-e  d . — 
Sometimes^  they  get  it  from  a neighbouring  farmer,  or  a portion  of  it;  and  now  that  is 

bcgimiiiig  to  ho  the  case,  they  have  to  pay  for  It.  i„„,f,  in.  .. 

106.  IVliat  are  they  hegimiing  to  pay  for  it  ?— In  onr  neighbourhood,  about  £2  10s.  an 

''Tot  *What  dmuU  yon  say  was  the  landlord’s  rent  for  the  land  for  wHch  they  pay  from 
£2  to  £2  10*.  ?— I’erhaps  from  24s.  to  SOs. ; hut  tMs  land  is  piloughed,  harrowed,  and  pre. 

^^lOs'^Haye  there  been  any  agraiian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  iii  what  haye  they  ongi- 
natod  ?— There  haye  been  none  in  the  Burt  sootioii ; m Inch,  fcre  haye  been  two  cases  of 
bui-ning ; in  one  case  a house  was  burnt,  and  in  another  a miU.  Those  are  the  only  case 

whit  were  they  supposed  to  have  originated  ?— I cannot  exactly  tell ; 
wore  sums  allowed  for  tLm  by  the  grand  jury,  and  therefore  they  were  supposed  to  be 

110.  What  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  malice?  I am 

causes;  there  has  been  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  management  ot  that  pan  or 
the  estate ; whether  that  was  the  cause  I cannot  say.  ruv.,19  T am  not 

111.  Were  they  supposed  to  arise  at  all  from  tho  tabng  or  holding  o ■ 

aware  that  they  were ; some  people  may  think  that  one  of  them  was,  hut  I ivas  not  awar 
that  it  was  so  considered,  untd  lately.  ^ ,.w- arn 

112.  You  have  stated  the. payments  in  one  case,  in  reference  to  distrami  g ,. 

there  fees  paid  on  collecting  and  enforcing  rent,  or  in  granting  leases  m chaiaed 

am  not  awio  of  any  fee  but  tho  Is.  in  the  pound  receiver’s  foe,  and  a small  sum  g 

113.  Is  that,  as  far  as  you  know,  any  tiling  more  than  the 

the  lease  ?— I tMnk,  in  Burt,  the  stamp  on  the  leases  was  ])aid  for,  and  thou  b 
I have  hoard  several  people  say,  they  paid  for  each  lease  ^.juter  or  the 

114.  What  m the  usual  season  for  enteimg  upon  farms — Generally 

^115.  What  proportion  docs  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  ih 

poor  law  valuations  ? — I tliink  in  the  Burt  district  the  county  cess  is  ii' 


the  pound  on  the  rent.  „ TiVom  3s,  to  3s, 

116.  What  proportion  does  it  hear  to  the  government  valuation  < * 

qn  tho  gftvemmont  valuation ; on  tho  poor  rate,  from  2a.  I0<^i  to  3a.  « t 

lit  Whon  is  tho  landlord’s  proportion  of  tho  poor  rato 
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118.  Supposing  a back  gale  of  rent  was  paid  after  the  rate  was  paid,  it  would  not  be  April,  1844. 

allowed  in  that  ? — There  are  not  many  cases  of  an-ear  in  our  neighbourhood.  

119.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  „ 15  8« 

ill  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  wMch,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
■property,  may  be  calculated  to  encom’age  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better 

system  of  agriculture,  and  to  ixnprove  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ?— I would 
first  sugge3t,_tbat  the  commissioners  w'ould  recommend  a measure,  that,  at  the  end  of  a 
lease,  an  equitable  valuation  of  the  land  should  be  made  at  the  then  selling  prices  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  by  a practised  valuator,  agreed  to  by  the  lamUord  or  his  agent  and  the 
tenant ; the  rent  to  rise  or  fall  according  to  a scale  of  prices ; an  average  to  be  struck 
every  three  years.  The  next  suggestion  is,  that  tenants  possessing  land,  either  by  inheri- 
tance or  purchase,  should  be  allowed,  at  the  end  of  their-  terms  or  leases,  a fair  remunera- 
tion for  their  building,  draining,  fencing,  and  so  on,  either  in  money,  if  quitting  the  land, 
or  a reduction  of  the  rent  from  the  valuation,  if  remaining  upon  it,  in  proportion  to  the  sum 
expended  and  the  date  of  the  outlay ; a larger  or  smaller  sum,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  term  during  which  the  tenant  derived  an  advantage.  The  next  suggestion  is,  respecting 
duties  in  our  neighbourhood ; there  are  IO5.  charged  for  duties  upon  each  lease,  to  be  laid 
out  in  making  roads,  and  other  things  which  the  grand  jury  would  not  present  for,  and  now 
the  tenants  are  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  roads  upon  the  estate ; and  though  the 
duties  are  paid  in  money,  they  are  called  on  to  subscribe  certain  sums  for  roads  to  bogs, 
and  if  they  will  not  conti-ibute,  there  is  something  like  a hint  given  that  they  will  not  get 
any  turbary ; that  is  in  addition  to  the  1 Os. ; the  duty  when  charged  is  to  be  laid  out  upon 
roads,  or  improvements  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  tenants,  and  improvement  of  Ae 
estate,— this  outlay  to  be  managed  by  a committee  of  the  tenants,  in  conjunction  with  the 
agent.  In  the  lease,  there  is  a clause  that  each  tenant  shall  give  four  days’  work  with  a 
man,  horse,  and  cart,  or  in  lieu  of  it,  IO5.  at  the  option  of  the  landlord.  These  duties  are 
now  paid  in  money,  but  the  tenants  are  not  aware  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied. 

I wiU  take  the  liberty  of  making  another  suggestion,  that  the  commissioners  should  recom- 
mend that  no  practising  attorney  should  be  permitted  to  act  as  a land  agent.  There  is 
also  another  suggestion,  that  trees,  when  registered  by  a tenant,  should  continue  his  pro- 
perty after  the  lease  di-ops,  and  the  granting  of  a new  one ; that  he  should  have  the  same 
rights  when  the  lease  is  out  and  a new  one  granted. 

120.  la  not  that  the  law  now  ?~No ; we  understand  that  three  years  after  a lease  drops, 
the  tenant  has  a right  to  remove  them ; but,  if  a new  lease  is  granted,  he  loses  all  Ms  inter- 
est in  the  trees.  If  there  is  no  lease, _ he  loses  all  interest  in  the  trees  after  three  years. 

121.  He  has  a right  to  cut  them  within  a luuited  time? — If  a man  remains  tenant  on  a 
farm  after  his  lease  drops,  or  he  gets  a new  lease,  then  all  the  interest  he-  had  fomierly  by 
the  regkter  ceases ; and  if  he  does  not  cut  the  ti-ecs,  he  loses  his  property  in  them.  There 
is  another  suggestion  I would  trouble  the  commissioners  wdth ; it  is  respecting  absentees. 

1 would  suggest  that  there  should  be  a tax  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  absentees ; 
one-third  to  be  appropriated,  where  school-houses  are  required,  for  their  building  and 
repairing ; one-third  for  grand  jury  cess,  and  the  other  for  poor  rate.  Those  are  now 
rhargeable  on  the  tenant. 

122.  How  would  you  define  tlie  word  absentee? — Where  a gentleman  neither  resides 
upon  his  property^  nor  has  any  house  of  his  own  upon  the  estate ; and  where  there  is  no 
outlay,  through  him,  upon  the  property. 

_ 123.  Would  you  consider  him  equally  an  absentee,  whether  he  resides  in  another  pro- 
TOce  in  Ireland  or  in  England  ?— I would  consider  him  an  absentee  upon  that  estate  which 
derives  no  advantage  from  Ms  residence. 

124.  Supposing  a gentleman  to  have  property  in  two  provinces  in  Ireland,  and  a mansion 
house  or  comfortable  residence  upon  one ; what  degree  of  residence  upon  the  other  would 
you  consider  to  exempt  him  from  the  tax?— I would  consider,  if  he  had  a house  or  large 
farm,  where  there  would  be  an  outlay  of  money  circulating  through  him,  that  be  should  be 
exempt. 

125.  Suppose  a gentleman  to  have  a considerable  estate  in  England,  and  an  estate  ill 
Ireland,  and  a house  upon  the  estate  in  Ireland  in  wMch  the  agent  resides  as  a gentleman 
and  a grand  jm’or,  and  the  proprietor  visits  the  estate  occasionally ; what  degree  of  visiting 
wodd  you  consider  should  exempt  Mm  from  being  considered  an  absentee  ? — It  might  he 
linuted  to  either  four  or  six  months.  My  principle  is,  an  outlay  of  money  through  the 
landlord,  or  that  something  should  be  given  as  a compensation  for  it.  There  is  another 
point  I would  suggest ; there  may  be  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  it.  If  any  board  or  court 
could  be  established,  or  jurisdiction  given  to  any  court  akeady  established,  specially  for 
heamg  and  redressing  grievances  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
would  go  a great  way  to  prevent  disturbances  in  Ireland. 

126.  "iVhat  grievances  do  you  partictilarly  aRude  to  in  that  suggestion  ? — I aUude  to 
taking  away  what  we  call  the  tenant-right  at  the  caprice  of  the  agent,  mthout  giving  any 
remunei-ation  to  the  occupjring  tenant,  wMch  I tMnk  a great  source  of  distress  and  crime. 

, ‘ would  that  coui-t  be  if  tlie  tenant-right  was  not  a legal  demand  ? — If 

there  was  a law,  giving  tbo  tenant  an  interest  in  Ms  land  for  substantial  improvements,, 
pat  would  entitle  Mm  to  it.  Where  a tenant  has  no  redi-ess,  and  Ms  landlord  -will  not 

on  to  him,  very  often  the  result  is,  he  betakes  Mmself  to  a com’se  wMch  ends  in  disturb- 
ance and  outrage.  He  avenges  lus  own  quarrel.  That  has  been  the  case  in  Ireland  in 
»ahy  instances. 

[The  ivUnm  withdreiv.] 

■'ITS  ' 
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April,  1844. 

150. 

Samuel  Ewing. 


See  Mr.  I.  Colhouiis 
Evidence, 
/C^a.  ^i3y/ 


Samuel  Ewing,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— In  the  Island  of  Inch,  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

2.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — My  statement 
is,  that  a farm  my  forefathers  held  for  a length  of  time,  5Ii\  Kennedy,  the  agent  for  Lord 
Templemore,  has  put  me  out  of,  for  no  just  cause. 

3.  Did  he  give  you  any  reasons  for  putting  you  out  ? — Yes,  he  gave  three  reasons. 

4.  What  were  they  ?— He  said  that  I did  not  huild  houses  according  to  the  agreement 
that  was  in  his  hand,  but  he  violated  the  agreement  first  liimself ; he  wanted  me  to  build 
before  Lord  Templemore  came  of  age. 

5.  What  was  the  original  agreement  about  the  building  ? — That  I was  to  change ; that 
I was  to  leave  the  place  I was  in  to  ray  neighbour,  and  my  neighbour  was  to  pay  me  for 
my  old  houses,  and  that  I was  to  go  and  build  upon  the  new  gromid. 

6.  When  were  you  to  build  ?— When  Lord  Templemore  came  of  age  in  1842  ; and  he 
was  to  give  me  timber  and  slates. 

7.  When  did  that  agreement  take  place  ? — I think  in  the  year  1839. 

8.  “Wlicn  Mr.  Kennedy  assigned  this  reason  for  puttmg  you  out,  had  he  previously  called 
upon  you  to  build  those  houses  ? — He  had. 

9.  Did  you  state  to  him  that  the  original  agreement  was  as  you  have  mentioned  ?— Yes, 
I wrote  to  him.  to  that  effect ; he  was  in  the  county  of  Wexford  at  the  time. 

10.  What  answer  did  he  make  to  that  statement  ? — That  he  considered  I had  not  VTitten 
the  truth  to  him,  and  that  I might  expect  no  favoin*  at  his  hands.  That  was  as  to  the 
timber  and  the  slates. 

11.  Was  that  original  agi’oement  a written  agreement  ? — Yes. 

12.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  it  ? — ^No  ; Mr.  Kennedy  kept  it  liimself. 

13.  In  what  year  were  you  ejected  ? — I was  served  with  an  ejectment  in  1843. 

14.  Had  Lord  Templemore  come  of  age  at  that  time  ? — He  came  of  age  in  June,  1842. 

15.  Wliy  did  you  not  build  the  house  then,  according  to  yoim  agreement? — I would 
not  be  allowed,  as  I had  no  great  favoim  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  to  the  timber  and  slates; 
and  seeing  the  agi'eement  was  turned  against  me. 

16.  What  was  the  second  reason  he  alleged  ? — For  cutting  seor-weed  in  beds  which  my 
father  and  I had  planted. 

17.  Is  it  the  practice  for  the  shore  to  bo  let  by  the  landlord  at  a rent? — No,  never. 

18.  Is  the  shore  made  use  of  by  tlio  tenants,  and  the  sear-weed  cut  by  them  without 
their  paying  rent  to  any  person  ? — It  is. 

19.  Had  Mr.  Kennedy  or  anybody  ever  demanded  rent  of  you  for  it  ? — No,  never. 

20.  Had  you  ever  paid  rent  to  any  person  for  it  ? — ^No. 

21.  Were  the  other  tenants  in  the  habit  of  cutting  sea^weed  ? — Each  one  had  bis  own 
proportion ; but  Mr.  Kennedy  wanted  to  give  to  each  man  the  shore  opposite  Ms  land. 
But  he  agreed  that  if  mine  was  aU  my  own  planting  I had  a right  to  it ; and  I told  Mm  I 
could  prove  that  it  was  aU  planted  by  my  father,  ray  brother,  and  myself. 

22.  When  you  say  that  the  shore  was  apportioned  between  the  tenants,  do  you  mean  that 
Mr.  Kennedy,  as  agent  of  the  landlord,  divided  betw'een  the  tenants  ?— Fonnerly,  it  had 
been  divided  by  the  people  themselves  ; and  when  Mr.  Kennedy  came  in  to  be  agent  for 
Lord  Templemore,  he  wished  to  give  every  man  the  shore  opposite  his  own  land. 

23.  Do  the  tenants  along  the  shore  pay  a higher  acreable  rent  for  then’  land  in  con- 
sequence of  having  tlie  weed  upon  the  shore  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  do.  The  land 
was  all  valued  by  Mr.  Brassington,  and  I never  heard  that  there  was. 

24.  Was  the  shore  valued? — No. 

25.  Was  there  any  sea-weed  cut  upon  it  before  you  put  out  the  stones  ? — None ; tiers 
were  no  stones  ujoon  it. 

26.  What  was  the  thii-d  reason  alleged  for  your  ejection  ? — The  third  reason  was,  tliat  I 
and  some  other  men,  when  they  came  to  divide  the  shore,  said  we  would  memorial  Lady 
Templemore  and  the  executors  of  Lord  Templemore  for  each  tenant  on  the  island  to  get 
an  equal  proportion  of  sea-weed,  according  to  his  holding ; that  there  would  be  more 
justice  in  that  than  robbing  some  people  to  enrich  others. 

27.  Are  you  stiU  in  possession  of  the  farm  ? — No ; I got  liberty  to  sell  it,  witli  great 
difficulty. 

28.  On  what  conditions  ? — On  conditions  to  pay  what  law  costs  he  had  against  me. 

29.  What  did  the  costs  amount  to? — £20  15,^.  lirf. 

30.  What  was  the  rent  of  the  holding? — £47  6.s. 

31.  Were  there  any  other  tenants  served  with  notice  of  ejectment  at  the  same  time  you 
were? — Yes,  three  others. 

32.  Were  they  aU  turned  out? — No,  none  of  them.  One  was  settled  with,  and  four  acres 
of  land  taken  from  him  for  the  bailiff. 

33.  Were  you  offered  any  terms  at  the  time  he  was  settled  with? — Yes;  Mr.  Colhoun 
offered  if  I would  send  a letter  of  apology  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  denying  what  I had  written  to 
Lord  Templemore,  about  him,  I suppose,  in  some  shape,  I would  be  settled  with ; but  1 
would  not  deny  the  truth  whatever  tlie  consequences  might  be. 

34.  Are  you  aware  whether  other  parties  agreed  to  do  that  ?— No.  I was  blamed  for 
sending  the  memorial ; they  considered  I had  done  it. 

[ The  witness  deliv&'ed  in  the  following  hill  of  costs  and  receipt-'\ 
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Queek’s  Bench, 
Michaelmas  Term,  1842. 


Lessee  Lord  Templemore 

and  another,  f 

against  ^ 

Samuel  Ewing-.  ' 

Eeoemiig  inslnictious  to  taing  ejectment  on  tlie  title  for  roooTcrT  of  the  lands  of 
Glack,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  . . ’’ 

Search  for  incumbrance,  . 

Paid  for  liberty  to  search,  • • . . 

Attending  bespeaking  attested  oopj  memorial  of  mortgage,  and  aftiwards  tor  same' 
Paid  therefor,  ......  ’ 

Tenn  fee,  •••.., 

2^ih.'~Dra.vnng  draft  ejectment  on  the  title,  thii-teen  sheets  at  6d. 

Copy  summons,  ...... 

Instructions  for  counsel  to  settle  draft  ejectment  and  copy " 

Fee  to  him,  ..... 

Attending  him,  ••.... 

Counsel  having  returned  draft  ejectment : 

Copy  as  original,  ..... 

Seven  copies  for  service,  . . ; . 

Paid  service,  •••... 

Received  ejectment  with  particulars  of  service. 

1843.  January  2nd, — Drawing  dralt  affidavit  of  service,  nine  sheets. 

Engrossing,  , . . . ^ ' 

Signing, 

Hilary  Term,  1843. 

Term  fee,  ..... 

S-ivearing  before  commissioner,  .... 

Received  affidavit  sworn. 

Engrossing  declaration,  . . » . 

Law  fund, 

Parchment,  ...... 

Signing  by  attorney,  . . . ' . 

Rule  to  receive  declaration  as  of  preceding  term,  . 

Law  fund,  ..... 

Search  for  defence,  . . . . ] 

Rule  for  judgment,  .... 

Law  fund, 

24rt.— Receiv^  notice  of  defence  for  all  the  lands  in  plaintiff’s  daclaration.  Letter  to 
Mr.  Colhoun  informing  him  thereof,  and  copy,  ..... 
Received  letter  from  Mr.  Colhoun  informing  him  that  the  .lands  of  Kernaghan 
were  a distinct  denomination  from  the  one  of  Glaeh,  and  that  he  had  inserted 
lands  of  Kernaghan  m ejectments  after  I sent  them  to  him,  though  same  were 
not  mentioned  in  notice  to  quit. 

Letter  to  him  in  reply  and  copy,  .... 

Fehmry  10&— Drawing  draft  case  for  counsel  to  direct  proofs,  two  pas-es. 

Copy  lor  counsel,  ...  i « • 

Fee  to  him,  ... 

Attending  him, 

Fee  on  nmrking  judgment  against  casual  ejector,  , ! 

■Law  fund  on  enrolling,  . . . . . 

Fee  thereon,  ... 

Counsel  having  returned  case  with  direction  of  proofs. 

Reading  over  his  opinion,  . . . . _ 

. ^®ceived  letter  from  Mr.  Colhoun  containing  a statement  of  facts  on  which 
It  became  necessary  to  consult  counsel. 

Drawing  draft  further  case  for  counsel  to  advise,  four  pages, 

Lopy  tor  counsel,  . . . ^ i o » . 

Fee  to  him,  ..*'**'*’ 

Attending  him,  , . 

CounsM  having  directed  me  to  procure  a copy  of  the  power  of  attorney  to 
Colhoun  to  act  as  agents  on  Lord  'Pempleraore’s  pro- 

Letter  m Mr.  Colhoun  therefor  and  copy,  ..... 

Fdip  e'lclosiug  original  power  of  atton  ley. 

fair  copy  thereof  for  counsel,  two  pages° 

Attending  counsel  therewith  and  conferring  thereon,  ! . ! ! 

having  returned  ease  with  his  opinion 
Fal  ennv''®’'  ^ to  rto  trial,  . 

,,  letter  .... 

3rd.  Notice  of  trial,  copy  and  service, 

for  judgment*^*^'^^^  stating  defendalifc  would  give  a consent 

“S:rossmg  consent  for  judgment, 

Signing,  . 

letter  enclosing  same  to  Mr.  Colb'oun  and  copy,  ; ‘ ! 

■ Draft  signed! 

Ingrossing,'*  ‘Intcon  sheets,  . . . . 


£ j.  d. 

0 3 1 

0 6 2 

0 2 6 

0 6 2 

0 12  6 
0 2 4 

0 6 0 

0 4 7 

0 5 0 

1 1 0 

0 6 2 


0 6 
0 3 


0 2 
0 16 


0 4 
0 1 
0 2 

0 2 
0 1 

0 13 
0 4 


8 

0 0 
7 6 


0 12  4 
0 8 0 

1 1 0 
0 6 2 


0 10  0 
0 2 4 
0 6 0 


0 3 
0 0 
0 2 
0 2 


0 6 
0 13 


lOfA  April,  1844. 

159. 

Samuel  Ewing. 
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159. 

Samael  Ewing. 


See  J.  W.  Doherty's 
Evidence, 


Law  fund, 

Parchment, 

Rule  on  consent  for  jridgment, 
Law  fund, 

Fee  on  marking  judgment, 

Law  fund, 

Fee  on  enrolling,  . 

Drawing,  engrossing,  and  signing 
Parchment, 

Fee  on  habere,  . . 

Parchment,  . 

Letter  enclosing  same,  . 
Postages, 


certificate  of  parties’  i 


£ «.  d. 
0 4 0 
0 0 6 


2 4 
0 10 


£20  15  U 


£20  15^.  ll£f. 
Lessee  Templemore,  ^ 

V. 

Ewing. 


Received  from  Mif.  Samuel  Ewing  twenty  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and 
^ eleven  pence,  being  the  amount  of  the  costs  in  this  cause  payable  to  Williani 
\ Dix,  esq.,  law  agent  of  Lord  Templemore. 

^ Dated  3rd  April,  1844. 

Isaac  Colhoeh'. 

[T/td  tuitness  withdrew.'] 


160. 

Robert  Dean. 


See  Mr.  I.  CoUiottn's 
Evidence, 


Robert  Dmn,  swom  and  exammed. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  the  Island  of  Inch,  in  the  county  Of  Donegal;  - 

2.  Did  you  purchase  the  farm  you  hold  there  ? — I had  a little  farm  before  of  a mead  of 
mine,  who  ran  beliind  a little  in  debt ; he  and  I swapped.  I had  no  shore  upon  my  own 
farm,  he  had  a good  lot  of  shore,  and  I gave  liim  £130  to  hoot  between  the  two  farms  on 
account  of  the  shore.  He  jilanted  some  of  it  and  I planted  the  rest. 

3.  Have  you  that  shore  which  you  so  planted  for  sea-weed  now? — I have  it;  I never 
gave  it  up. 

4.  Who  cut  it  last  year  ?— Nr^body  cut  it  last  year ; it  is  only  cut  every  two  years, 

5.  Who  cut  it  the  last  year  was  fit  for  cutting  ? — I cut  some  of  it,  and  the  other  man 
cut  some,  and  the  police  attac7j;ed  us. 

6.  What  is  the  name  of  th'e  other  man  you  mention  ? — Anderson. 

7.  By  whose  authority  did  he  cut  it  ? — I believe  it  was  by  Mi*.  Kennedy’s  or  Ih’. 
Colhoun’s. 

8.  Have  you  ever  been  ejected? — Tes,  I was  ejected. 

9.  Did  you  regain  pof^fjssion  ? — They  took  possession  from  me. 

10.  Did  they  agree  to  leave  you  as  you  were  if  you  paid  the  costs  of  the  ejectflient?— 
They  did  not  agree  to  give  me  up  the  shore,  but  they  agreed  to  let  me  have  the  ground  if 
I paid  £5  iTs.  Id. 

11.  Did  you  then  give^  up  the  shore  ? — No. 

12.  Did  they  offer  yon  any  compensation? — Not  a penny. 

13.  Were  you  in  arrejxr  with  your  rent  ? — No ; I was  always  obliged  to  pay  np  the  run* 
ning  half-year  because  I would  not  give  up  the  shore  when  demanded  of  me. 

14.  Have  you  any  sliore  at  all  now? — I have  a wee  hit,  for  there  is  no  planting  there. 
Mr.  Colhoun  asked  me  to  plant  it ; I said,  “ I will  not  plant  more,  foE  it  might  he  taken 
from  me  like  this ; and.  what  is  the  use  of  my  planting  for  nothing  ?” 

[TAe  witness  withdrew.] 


I6i.  , 

Samuel  Motheriili 


^Se'M-.  T.  Colhaxm's 
Evidence., 


Samuel  Motherill,  sworn  and  esamined.-  ■ 

Wliere  do  you  reside  ? — At  Bxirt. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — ^Tes. 

i.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? — One  hundi'ed  and  sev^eeli  Stt  nningham  acres. 

4.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wisli  to  make  to  the  commissiorierB  ? — Yes,  I have. 

6.  In  what  year  did  you  take  a lease  of  your  present  holding  ?•=-  -In  April,  1837;  t 
latter'  end  of  April.  i,  1 p 

6.  Dor  what  tenn  ? — Thirty-one  years.  I have  been  in  possessi@i  i and  my  father  t - 

fore  me.  , . 

7.  From  whom  did  you  take  tlie  lease? — The  late  Lord  TempleU  lore;  he  was  at  t 
time  alive. 

8.  Has  any  attempt  been  since  made  to  eject  you  from  tlie  farm  ?-  —There  w^ 

9.  For  what  cause  ? — Ono  cause  was  for  subletting,  and  another  fi  )V  the  cottiers  cu  S 

Tough  turbary  on  the  farm.  _ , 

10.  Had  you  all  that  farm  in  your  possession? — Yes,  I had,  with  ’ the  exception  ot 

cottiers’  houses,  as  they  call  them,  or  labourers’  house,?.  Some'  of  tl  lein  have  small  pat 
of  gardens  attached  to  them ; very  small  indeed.  . 

1 1 . How  long  had  those  labourers  been  settled  upon  the  farm  ?-  -A  long  time  F®  g 
to  my  taking  the  lease.  The  houses  were  always  occupied  by  SV  cch  people ; no  / 
the  same  persons. 

12.  Is  the  turbary  reserved  in  youi'  lease?— Yes,  it  is. 
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13.  Had  the  cottiers  been  in  the  liabit  of  cutting  the  tuiT  previous  to  tJie  lease?— Yes;  10(A  Apra  1844 

always  dm-mg  my  memory,  and  before  I came  there ; I was  born  upon  the  farm.  

14.  Were  there  any  new  rules  made  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  tui-bary’— 

Yes,  in  the  spring  of  1838 ; as  regarded  the  tui-bary,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  tenants  • MotheriU.  ' 

for  instance,  that  those  who  took  on  leases,  each  tenant  was  restricted  to  two  days’  cutting 
fie  turbary  m the  general  bog ; that  was  not  in  the  lease,  but  there  was  that  understanding  • 
tie  agent  told  us  that  each  tenant  was  to  have  two  days’  cutting  of  turbaiy.  ° ’ 

15.  Was  there  a rate  fixed  for  that  ?— Yes ; 2s.  6d.  a day  to  the  bailiff  for  permission  to 

cut  the  turf,  and  2s.  a day,  again,  to  the  person  on  whose  ground  the  tuif  was  laid  as  a 
Had  of  trespass,  and  we  agreed  to  it.  ' 

16.  Was  that  the  turbary  wliich  the  cottiers  were  complained  of  for  cutting  ?— No ; this 
was  the  turbary  for  the  tenants  on  the  general  bog  on  the  estate.  The  turbary  which  those 
cottiers  cut  was  a different  description  of  tmbary,  which  the  cottiers  had  been  previously 
getting ; if  they  got  their  immediate  landlord’s,  that  is,  the  farmer’s,  consent  to  cut  it  there 
was  no  interference  by  the  landlord. 

17.  In  the  making  of  these  new  rules,  was  there  any  interference  with  the  cottiers? 

Ho,  they  were  not  mentioned ; no  notice  was  taken  of  them. 

18.  Before  the  ejectment  was  brought,  was  there  any  notice  given  to  you  not  to  let  the 

cottiers  cut?— No;  the  fir-st  notice  I got  was  from  Mr.  Colhouu,  stating  that  such  a thing 
had  been  done,  and  caUing  upon  me  to  give  up  the  turbaiy ; it  was  after  they  had  cut  a 
considerable  time.  I did  not  think  that  the  clause  in  the  lease  was  held  to  include  this 
rind  of  tuif ; part  of  it  was  a kind  of  sod,  and  in  short  it  was  necessary  to  cut  it  away  to 
get  the  land  reclaimed,  and  I took  no  notice  of  it ; it  was  completely  taking  advantage  of 
me;  it  was  not  a new  thing,  they  had  done  it  before.  ° 

19.  How  far  did  they  proceed  with  the  ejectment?— Until  ten  days  or  a fortnight  pre- 

vious to  the  assizes,  and  the  jury  were  struck.  I was  served  with  the  ejectment  in  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  and  it  was  m the  spring  assizes  of  1839  the  special  jmy  was  struck,  for  nothing 
else  but  to  run  up  a bill  of  costs.  ® 

20.  Was  any  offer  made  to  you  to  compromise  the  case  ?— Not  at  that  time ; not  until 
tbe  1st  of  June. 

21.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  case  was  not  tried  at  the  spring  assizes  ? — From  a letter 
tlat  I received  from  Mr.  KibbleivMte,  the  acting  timstee,  stating  that  in  consenuence 
of  Mr.  Kennedy  being  at  that  time  upon  the  Continent  with  his  family,  and  the  death 
of  one  of  Ms  daughters,  which  prevented  him  coming  to  tliis  country,  and  as  he  was  the 
principal  witness  to  the  lease,  the  proceedings  were  deferred  for  a time ; that  was  the 
substance  of  it, 

22.  Was  the  trial  proceeded  with  again  ?— Ho ; the  next  thing  was.  that  in  the  month 

of  June  notice  was  served  upon  me  to  say,  that  in  case  I paid  all  costs  as  between  attorney 
and  cheat,  the  thing  would  be  settled— that  proceedings  would  not  be  carried  on  any 
farther  against  me.  *' 

23.  Was  it  eventually  settled  ?— Tes ; I paid  £40,  they  asked  £50 ; I offered  £40,  and 
they  took  it. 

24.  Ai-e  the  cottiers  stiU  upon  the  land? — Yes,  they  arc,  and  some  of  them  the  same 
people. 

25.  At_  the  time  you  entered  into  the  compromise,  was  there  any  condition  made  as  to 
yoM  gettmg  rid  of  the  cottiers  or  preventing  then*  cutting  ? — Nothing  whatever.  I was 
no  asked  to  get  rid  of  the  cottiers,  but  I told  them  in  the  month  of  May,  that  they  must 
go  and  get  permission  from  the  agent  or  the  bog  bailiff,  for  that  I had  got  myself  so  much 

account,  I would  not  guarantee  them  longer  in  the  use  of  it, 
permission  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

9R  agent  ? — Yes ; from  the  bog  bailiff  or  agent,  upon  paying  him  2s. 

Ei,i*  9 \T  person  besides  your  own  cottiers  cut  turf  upon  that  land  after  the  law- 
suit they  did  not ; neither  before  it  nor  after  it. 

[ T/ie  witness  withdrew.'] 


John  Semple,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  2,^2 

^’eu  reside? — In  tbe  town  of  Jlilbrook,  in  the  parish  of  Clondermot,  in  the  Semple,  e»q. 
county  of  Londonderry.  > ^ ^ 

2.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ?— Between  thii-ty  and  forty  Cunningham  acres, 
nar;«i-,  j ® district  with  wHch  you  are  well  acquainted  ?— I am  acquainted  with  the 

pamh  of  Clondermot,  and  the  Lower  Cumber  district. 

description  of  the  district,  is  it  tillage  or  graaing  land  ? — Principally 

b'  L tl  ^ district  ? — For  a country  district,  it  is  very  populous, 

particnls, ^Sricidturo  in  your  opinion  improving  in  it  or  otherwise,  and  in  what 
growing  ^ improvmg  very  much  in  the  rotation  of  crops  and  green  crops ; they  ai-o 

age  aiifl  fn  vo  i ’ clover,  and  turnips ; and  latterly  we  have  begun  to  improve  in  diaiu- 

ge,  and  mreclammig  and  fencing  tbo  land. 

as  J^auuros  principally  used  ?— Animal  manure  principally,  and  lime  is  also 

tion  i®  the  rent  fixed : is  it  by  private  contract,  or  by  proposal,  or  valua:: 

jsfS®  I Init  1 jp  pi;  ^dAopod  tp  in  gasps  tlig 
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9.  By  whom  is  the  valuation  in  general  made  ? — By  a suryeyor  or  valuator. 

10  By  what  class  of  persons,  in  general,  is  the  alteration  in  the  valuation  made  to  which 
you  have  alluded  ?— By  the  landlord  or  the  agent ; I think,  by  laying  on  either  a higher  or 

lower  rent,  as  they  are  inclined. 

11.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  mid- 
dlemen ? Generally  immediately  under  the  proprietor ; I hold  myself  under  a middleman, 

m geiierany  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— By  lease,  generally 

13  Are  there  any  peculiar  conditions  in  those  leases  ? — I cannot  answer  that, 
u!  In  your  opinion,  what  effect  has  tlie  mode  of  tcnm-e  upon  the  conation  of  the 
tenants  or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I think,  upon  one  property  in  my  district 
belonging  to  the  Grocers’  Company  there  are  more  improvements  earned  on,  and  that  is 

parriy  un  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  tbe  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 

jointly  ?— There  the  landlords  make  a reduction  of  the  rent  to  carry  on  the  improvements 

upon  that  property.  . ^ i o m 

16.  Ill  the  district,  in  general,  by  whom  are  any  permanent  improvenients  made  There 
is  scarcely  any  encouragement  given  upon  any  property  but  that ; the  improvements  are  by 
the  tenants  upon  the  other  properties.  , , ,,  . . 

17  Is  the  country  in  a state  wMch  requires  much  to  be  done  m those  respects,  as  to  per- 
manent improvements  ?— They  may  be  carried  out  to  an  unlimited  extent,  particularly 
di-ainino- ; one-lialf  of  the  district  I am  acquainted  with  would  be  improved  by  draiiung.  I 
consider  that  improvements  in  laud  or  buildings  are  much  impeded  by  tbe  limited  term  of 
tenure  and  an  opinion  prevails  generally,  and  which  I know  there  is  strong  foundation  for, 
that  where  a tenant  has  made  unprovements,  (the  landlord  rarely  does,)  at  the  eipu-y  of  his 
lease  no  consideration  is  had  by  the  landlord  for  any  outlay  of  capital  or  industrial  exer- 
tions he  may  have  made,  hut  every  advantage  is  taken  of  the  then  state  of  the  premises, 
and  a rent  laid  on,  probably  nearly  double  that  of  an  adjoining  faim,  which  had  at  a former 
letting  been  considered  of  equd  value,  but  which  had  not  been  so  well  managed,  or  im- 
proved I am  not  aware  of  any  case  where  a tenant  has,  on  quitting,  been  remunerated 
solely  on  the  ground  of  improvements  he  has  made,  although  I do  not  thiak  that  any  thing 
would  more  tend  to  benefit  the  state  of  the  country,  improve  its  agriculture,  or  remove  the 
dissatisfa'ction  that  exists  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry,  than  a law  compelling  landlords  .to 
re-let  their  lauds  at  a moderate  rate,  or  give  a fair  and  equitable  remimeration  for  the  per- 
manent or  bona  fide  improvements  made  ; and  it  would  vastly  increase  the  demand  for  labour 
by  giving  employment  to  all  the  able-bodied  poor.  I allude  particulaily  to  drauung, 
fencing,  end  reclaiming  of  land,  wMcIi  migM  be  carried  ont  in  this  country  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent.  a • j o 

1 8.  How  do  you  propose  that  the  value  of  those  improvements  should  be  ascertained  Z— 

I think  riicre  should  be  some  government  surveyor  employed  for  the  purpose.  _ _ 

19.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a better  plan  than  ascertaining  it  by  arbitration  /— 
I do  not  tbinlc  that  it  should  be  left  to  any  one  single  individual  connected  with  either 
party,  but  some  disinterested  person,  who  should  decide. 

20.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  farming  population,  what  is  your  opimon  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  large  farmers ; do  you  think  they  are  improving  in  their  circimstances  or  the 

reverse  ? I think  they  have  not  been  improving  in  the  last  two  years ; almost  invanabJy 

the  reverse. 

21.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — I think  not. 

22.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  For  the  last  year  they  are  better  ott pro- 
visions being  so  very  low,  and  the  rate  of  wages  not  much  reduced. 

--  - classes,  as,  for 

8?-I 
3 also 


23.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  as, 
ample,  the  estates  of  largo  or  small  proprietors,  or  absentee  or  resident  propnetors  (- 


example, 


believe  that  the  property  of  non-resident  proprietors,  particularly  where  tbe  agent  is  a 
a non-resident,  is  usually  much  neglected,  little  or  no  attention  being  paid  to  the  educa  o 
of  the  young,  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  indigent  poor  bemg  unattended  to ; neither 
lancUords  nor  their  agents  contribute  to  as  they  ought  to  do  nor  gmde  the  ioc^ 
nor  exercise  that  parental  and  fostering  care  over  their  tenantry  which  should  e 
pride  and  boast.  . (‘omitv 

24.  Have  you  any  suggestion  of  any  measm-es  of  improvement  in  respect  to  tnc  i 

cess  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  upon  landlords  and  occupying  , i 

may  tend  to  improve  tbe  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I conceive  t 

lords  have  to  pay  aU  or  a part  of  the  county  cess,  as  they  have  to  do  of  the  poor  r , 
would  not  be  so  much,  extravagance  in  the  expenditure  of  puhhc  money.  , 

25.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  grand  jm-y  cess  is  under  the  control  o _Lion 
jmy,  or  how  much  they  ai-e  compelled  to  levy  ? — No,  I do  not ; and  I tmn  i ^ ^ j. 

of  the  comity  ecss  which  goes  to  support  the  ctispcnsaries,  should  bo  levied  as  e i 
is,  partly  upon  the  landlords.  . , _ . 

26.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  mcasui-es  of  improvement  with 
occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which,  having  due  regai’cl  to  the  rights  ot  tiirtlicr  to 
calculated  to  cncomage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ? — No,  I have  not  any  tiun-, 

state. 

\_The  ivitness  ivithdrew."] 
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Major  Thomas  Scott,  sworn  and  examinod 
I,  Where  is  your  reeidonee  ?_At  Willsborough,  m fte  county  of  Londonderry, 
. You  are  hiuh  sherift  of  tlie  countv,  and  a laiidftfl  i->rnr,,nr.+^,.  o t ^ 


lO/A  April,  1844. 

1.  H ^ J ,,  maourougn,  in  tue  county  of  Londonderry.  

2.  You  are  liigh  shentt  of  tlie  county,  and  a landed  proprietor  ’—I  am  X63. 

3.  Whet  extent  of  land  do  you  occupy  in  Londonderry  ?-4bout  250  statute  acres,  oxclu- 

give  of  plantations.  ’ 

i.  What  fe  the  extent  of  the  district  tvitli  wind,  you  are  particnl.arly  acouainted  2-1 
nmot  say  that  I am  accurately  acquainted  with  a larger  distrid  than  the  parisli  of  Faudi 
anvalc.  ° 

s.  Is  that  ai-able  in  its  general  description,  or  grazing  ?_It  is  arable  in  its  .reneral 

dcscnption.^  ° 

6.  Docs  It  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  9_Yrac.  t 

tHiit  it  does  considerably;  there  is  a quantity  of  waste  land  which  might  bo  reclaimed  from 
the  lough. 

Jh  «:T-&if  accomplished 

8,  t^the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otliei-wise  ?-I  should  say  considerably 

9,  In  what  particulars ?-In  the  rotation  of  crops,  anddhe  growing  of  green  crops  and 

tiu'iups,  wbch  were  not  known  a few  years  ago.  ^ ''•'•ops  ana 

10,  mat  are  the  manui-es  more  generally  in  use  ?-Generany,  I should  say  animal 
Mim-e ; we  have  also  a considerable  quantity  of  shell  manure,  and  in  one  portioi  of  the 
parish  a considerable  quantity  of  hino. 

farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools,  and  what  has  been  their 
ofct  ?-Wo  have  a farming  school  at  Tomploinoyle,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  beneficial 

hsLe“lders,“--'‘  ^ who 

13,  About  what  number  of  iminls  does  it  contain,  and  how  are  they  supported  2— It  con 

tans  about  seventy  pupds;  and  for  then-  board  and  education,  including  washm»-  £10  n 
jear  IS  paid  for  each  prapil.  '=  a 

14,  mb  respect  to  the  ffllage  farms  what  is  the  general  size  of  them  through  the  dis- 

trict tath  wlueh  you  are  acquainted,  and  the  mode  of  cidtni-e  2_They  vary  eondderably  in 
.«o ; the  usual  size  is  twenty  acres.  The  great  object  of  the  farmer  is  to  git  sufficient  Ld 
to  enable  Imn  to  keep  a qiair  of  horses,  which  ho  cannot  profitably  do  under  twenty  acres 
I do  not  ftmk  he  can  do  it  upon  twenty  acres,  but  ho  might  do  it  upon  twenty  W W 
exceeds  tbn-ty  acres  m this  district,  they  always  keep  three  horses,  to  let  the  ploughing  Vo 
ou  aud  tlie  cartmg  also ; the  horses  arc  of  a very  inferior  description  ^ ® ® 

ba*j,™dVi,*'’  <listrict2_The  mops  are.  wheat,  oats, 

16.  Wliat  is  the  rotation  ?-The  five-shift  rotation,  I should  say,  in  the  pai-ish  of  Fauvh- 
anwde,  begmimg  mth  a green  crop ; then  wheat ; clover  for  cutting ; one  year’s  f6edinv“or 

down  the  lAeat  land  mth  clover  or  grass  seed,  to  take  a crop  of  fla.x,  if  the  land  is  snitab’e 
tad  oats  after  that  I do  not  advocate  it,  but  it  is  a very  common  practice  Freiraentl-v 

k-inggrai“  “ * *2 

Ko/niaty.  Wd  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?_ 

vay  injm-Str  bolding  upon  the  condition  of  the  farmers  ?— It  is 

‘b“  I'Cllt  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  yalna- 

20  Wb  gonorany,  as  far  as  has  come  witliin  my  knowledge, 

21  Ed  r “'r®™  “ ™>pl270i  to  valno  Land  ?-Land  smveyors  generany, 

aeivSonE  ft  “ 1 '"f  f ‘bo  Imd  at 

within  ™ -I  ’ ,1  * afterwards  .altered  by  the  laiitUord  or  agent  ?— As  far  as  has  come 

loEid  tmanl*"^®”  “ “ '’aluation  generany.  That  is  a question  between  the  land- 
22.  Is  the  rent  a gross  smn  or  aeroablo  ?— An  acroablo  rent. 

wtances  whore  the  roS  i * ’ tt  o"“om  prevailed,  I have  known 

24.  Wliatis  the  1 ! moasilremont,  and  the  tenant  allowed  for  it, 

la.  acre  ‘ “ ‘fa'agbanvalo  ?-Vai-ying  fcoiu  26*.  to  SOa.  the  Cnnning- 

ft  *“  Sftvernmont  valuations  upon 

fcn  the  letting  value  xtftft  ' gwormiient  valuation  is  more  than  oiie-fom-tii  loss 
Ihoughlhsyg®,-  regard  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  that  is  very  unequal. 

“t  lai'gcst  ostafe  Ev  ™ f the  government  valuation,  I should  moiitioii  that 

‘to  same  as  the^govolimLEilatimi.™  “ '’“y 

tf-  wSlrtiiEe”  ’’“1““®  ““O  of  ‘bo  London  Companies  ?— Yes. 

“ririion  is,  that  the? teei  °f  “‘o  poor  law  valuation  in  tliis  comity’— The  genoral 

0.  tnat  they  took  very  httlo  trouble  in  yaiuing  the  lands  themselvis,  but  that  they 

4 V 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONEES  APPOINTED 
AM  .844,  added  a certain  sum  to  the  eoveenment  vaMo-  « Tnite  intpoesible  &„m  fc 

01  .Oh. 

mI.'  Are  there  any  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  on  which  the  tenant  is  dependent  for  ]* 

■“^■‘ifh^ttsX^nrd^^^  of  leeoveiing  rent  Bern  defajdting  tenants  ?-lf  a tenant 
has  abeneicial  lease,  it  is  generally  by  ejectment;  rf  he  ns  tenant-at-wrll.  it  ns  generally 

%2 '‘X t is  the  expense,  generally  spealdng.  orer  the  country  of  that  distress  upon  the 
tesmntOM  cannot  aSwer  that ; for  though  I hare  been  twenty-STO  yemu  m pos« 

St  estate  I noTOr  had  a ease  of  distress  upon  it  yet,  and  these  are  not  cases  winch  cme 
toVm“nowLdge  as  happening  upon  adjohiing  estates,  except  by  reports,  winch  are  often 

“sTAre  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ?-Eor  a p„. 
tMar  gale.he  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middlemen?- 

Almost  umversaUy,  iu  that  parish,  imder  the  pi-opnetor.  ^ « xr 

35  Arc  there  ^ly  properties  in  the  district  held  under  the  courts . IS  one. 
ii  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— They  genei;^ly  hold  under  tie 

proniise  of  a lease  ; hut  there  is  so  much  confidence  in  the  landlord  that  the  tenants  will 
unt  e-n  to  the  expense  of  a few  shilling's  to  take  out  a lease.  . . , 

37.  Is  it  genially  by  a written  promise  ?-^fo ; generally  a verbal  promise,  mtiout 

‘'“ft8“what  effect  has  tho  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  on  the 
improTeme.it  of  their  farms  ?-I  thiuk  the  promise  of  a twenty-one  years  lease  has  a yeij 

'’“f  tapediments  to  impiOTements  upon  land  or  hnildings  arise  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  interest  which  the  proprietor  or  lessor  lias  ill  the  estate  as,  for  exampk,  where  i. 
holds  it  merely  for  life  or  other  limited  term?-Yes;  I think  impediments  arao  ftom 

%Tan  yon  suggest  any  mode  of  leliOTing  the  parties  or  giving  them  greater  power  ?- 
If  rman  hahng  afestate  under  settlement  had  the  power,  for  the  pnpjose  of  hidings  or 
beimfieial  impr'oTements,  to  give  a longer  lease  than  m general  a tenant  for  hfe  has,  it 

Wohrjon'pSS^^^^  to  the  power  of  rondoring  the  property  KaUe  for  a 
proportion  of  the  ioney  laid  mit  upon  it  in  improTOments  ?--I  thmk  there  oughUo  le 
romo  way  of  preyenting  the  abuse  of  that  power  on  the  part  of  tho  landlord,  because  tie 

lanffloid  might  from  ahnso  by  proper  restrictions,  do  you  tlunk  that  .power 

given  to  tenants  with  limited  interests,  to  charge  their  estates  ^ 

manent  improTemonts  might  he  heneicjal  and  useful  ?— I think  it  might,  if  pioperly 

guarded,  hOiTM  improvements  effected ; is  it  by  the  landlord,  or  tonaat,  or 

iointly  ?— I should  say.  latterly,  jointly-,  ivitMn  tho  i»riij  of  1<  aughanvale. 

^ 44.^In  what  proportion  is  it;  is  it  equally  shared?— No,  not  oquaDy  shmod.  It. 
will  put  oil  the  timber,  I give  him  tho  slates  for  the  roof,  and  I ™ 

and  the  windows,  and  thou  I extend  his  loaso  to  tweuty-ouo  or 
in  many  mstanecs  I have  given  them  a per  coiitogo  upon  what  I conceived  had 

^‘“45°'do  yon  think  that  a prortsion,  allowing  an  extension  of  tenure  “"'®7“7Sly 
the  improroments  made,  would  operate  as  a groat  encouragement  to  improvements  genaa  y 

in  the  country  ?— I think  it  would.  . 4...  1dh3  suck  as 

46.  What  is  your  arrangement  in  reference  to  the  iinproTemcnts  upo  , ’ 
thorough-draining?— Only  yesterday  I was  getting  some 
Newtownlimavady,  and  I understood  that  thorongh-thainmg 

management,  four  gui)icas  the  Cunningham  acre,  and  ^ ^ ^ j „ave  for 

instance  two  gumeas  an  acre  where  it  was  done  according  to  t \ 
it,  which  I conceive  to  he  one-half  of  the  cost.  i i • • „ lanw  fsnon  did  tou 

47.  Have  you  effected  any  improvement  in  thorough-draining,  c forty  acres  in 

conceive  you  were  repaid  ?-In  the  last  four  years  I have  thorongh-dramed  forty 

^8.  At  what  cost  by  the  aero,  and  how  soon  do  you  tlunk  you  were  ^ ciuan'j, 

value  upon  my  own  horse  labour,  and  I am  at  a considerable  (istanco  r 

I should  say  it  cost  about  £4  105.  the  Cunninghani  acre.  *1,..  . mine  are  ftom 

49.  At  wliat  distance  are  the  drains? — It  vanes  according  to  t Toavo  taken  three 
■fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  asunder.  In  one  of  my  shifts,  of  twenty  acren,  , _ j jjad 
or  four  crops  of  wheat  off  in  its  turn  in  rotation,  before  it  was  thorough  ? examining 

one  crop  of  wheat  last  year ; and  I have  been  examining  my  stewara  e . thethoroiigk- 
him,  and  I think  I’  can  say  tliat  there  was  an  increase  of  fuUy  onc-third 
ckaining,  wliich  paid  very  nearly  the  expense  of  the  thorough-draininj. 
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50.  HaTB  yon  ajiy  douW  then  that  ivithin  seven  years,  the  e-vncnse  of  thorouvh-drain- 
^g,  in  the  Tvay  you  have  described,  would  repay  any  improving  farmer  ?— Yes.  I have 
Bot  the  shghtest  doubt  of  it ; and  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  farmers  I have  conversed  with 

61.  To  what  eittent  might  nnprovements  of  that  kind  bo  carried  out  beneficially  both 
to  the  person  draimiig  and  the  coniitiy  in  general?— To  a very  great  e,vtent,  with  the - 
assistance  of  the  landlord. 

52.  Is  the  tenaiiLright  or  sale  of  good-wiU,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the 
purebase-money  paid '! — It  occurs  very  often  in  the  district. 

53.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlord ’—GeneraUy  spealriiig,  it  is 

64.  What,  m your  opimon,  is  the  effect  of  that  custom?-!  have  given  in  to  it  myself 
hut  I think  it  has  an  nijimous  effect ; it  gives  the  tenant  a greater  interest  than  he  oucht' 
to  have  m tlie  land.  ^ 

55.  Is  the  tenaiit-at-^1  allowed  to  sell  liis  tenant-right  the  same  as  a tenant  under 
lease?— Yes,  generaUy  m every  instance  which  has  come  under  my  knowiedsre 

56.  What  should  you  say  was  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  compared  to  a -year’s  rent  ?— 

I have  known  a tenant-at-will  to  get  from  four  to  eight  years’  rent. 

5T.  Is  the  value  of  it  increashig  or  decreasing,  and  how  far  is  it  affected  by  the  tenure  ’— 
The  last  two  years  it  has  been  decreasing,  I should  say. 

58.  How  far  is  it  affected  by  the  tenure ; does  land  in  lease  seH  higher  than  land  held  ' 
Yes,  it  does. 

59.  Is  it  much  affected  by  the  improvements  made  upon  the  farm  or  the  buildings  ?— 

It  is,  generally.  _ It  increases  the  value  of  the  tenant-right.  ^ ’ 

60.  Does  it  increase  it  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  those  improvements  No  • I 

should  say  not.  ' ’ 

61.  Has  the  consolidation  of  fai-ms  been  earned  to  any  extent  in  tliat  district  ?— No. 

62.  Is  the  sublett  ig  or  subdividing  of  them  permitted  by  the  landlords,  or  what  means 
do  they  take  to  prevent  In  every  case  where  we  possibly  can,  we  prevent  it. 

63.  By  what  means.— -Threatening  the  man  with  pushing  him  for  the  rent  • or  if  he 
is  a tenant-at-wiJi,  ejecting  him,  if  he  subdivides  the  farm. 

64.  Have  you  over  known  any  case  in  which  a person  attempted  to  put  in  force  by  legal 
means,  any  clause  against  subletting  or  subdividing  a farm  ?— 1 never  have. 

66.  With  respecyo  tlie  conclitwn  of  the  fai-ming  population,  do  yon  consider  that  they 
aic  improvmg  or  otborwise  m then- worldly  means  ?-Certainly  not,  in  the  last  two  years  ' 

^ 66.  Irenousto  that,  were  they?— Yes;  I think  the  improvements  in  agi-icnltnke  had 
improved  then’  condition.  ® 

6T.  jire  the  small  tenaiitiy  improving  ?— They  have  not  felt  the  pinch  of  the  last  two 
years  so  much  as  the  large  fanners. 

^ 68.  Do  yon  coiisider  them  improving  ?— I would  not  say  that  any  of  tho  tenantry  were 
jmproraig  m the  last  two  years.  j vvci« 

69,  Is  tho  comlitl-.n  of  the  labourers  getting  better  or  woreo?— In  tho  district  I spe.ak 
of  It  IS  getting  const  serahly  better;  but  that  is  owmg  to  the  circumstance  of  an  embankment 
bang  earned  on  tho.  o,  which  causes  a great  demand  for  labour. 

‘0  ™pply  fte  dofieicnoy  ?— I cannot  answer  that;  in 
genei-al  a man  gives  his  all  for  the  tenant-right  that  is  in  liis  power. 

tln-ongb  tlie  country  higher  upon  the  smaU 
twr  II  I *on!d  think  it  is  higher  on  tho  smaH  farms,  for 

£w7fi’  1 f 1 privilego  of  turf  bog ; and  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the 

landlord  to  let  Ins  estate  m small  farms. 

thJv  jT  f ° lubtmrera  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are 

mykbmrer7'°^™'’'^^~^“  ‘ho farmer;  but  in  my  own  case,  I find  bouses  for 

ouuutry,  what  is  their  usual  Iioltling,  and  what  do  they  usually  pay  for 
nhprp  it  a ^ iucluding  house  and  garden ; there  is  no  garden 

tf  It  IS  under  30«.  Where  it  is  above  that,  they  have  generally  a smaU  garden, 
mvlplip..7  y other  land  but  a small  garden  ? — ^No.  I do  not  charge  any  rent  to 
T ^ wake  them  caretakers  to  me,  so  that  I can  put  them  off  if  they  misbehave. 

laboui-ers  require  more  land  can  they  procure  it  ?— Only  by  the  perch, 
of  it'occun^^*^^  visual  rate  they  pay  for  it  ? — No ; 1 do  not  know  of  any  instance 

Tia!?'  tliere  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ?— None  ; not  for  many  years 
^ 79  m ^ district  in  the  last  ten  years. 

l)v  a tpnoitt  outrage  ?— That  outrage,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  was  caused 

8*0  Wrio  and  another,  from  a distant  part  of  the  countrv,  being  put  in. 

it  is  tbp  l>eing  allowed  to  sell  the  tenant-right  ?— 1 do  not  know;  but 

or  small  estates  of  different  classes — ^for  example,  the  estates  of  large 

able  differcncp  tI’  oi'  residents — is  there  any  difference  ? — Yes,  consider- 

fbe  Comrmno  " mk  ^ resident  projirietor  is  much  better  managed,  except  under 

fbereis  srtTrm^i^  proprietor  that  1 know  of  in  the  county,  upon  whose  estate 

82  Dn  vpv,  „yf^P®^^'^®7/^,^wprovenients,  as  upon  the  estates  of  the  different  Companies. 
FauffhanvflU  +if  Companies  ?— Merely  the  two  Companies  in  the  parish  of 

^‘‘'iguanyale,  the  iislimongers’ and  the  Grocers’. 

4U2 


lOf/i  April, ,1844. 

163. 

Major  Thomas  Scott. 
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83  Is  the  expeiKlituro  upon  the  lend  or  upon  the  bnadings  ?-The  Grocers’  Compaiij 
expend  it  upon  the  lend,  and  imploring  the  cabins,  and  a most  jmhoious  system  they  pm- 
Sr  Thor  do  not  build  a Sue  house  for  a tenant  at  once,  thereby  matag  tarn  feel  Ins 
novertv  the  more,  but  they  begin  to  assist  him  in  ditclnng  and  draimng  the  land,  and  as 
his  crops  increase,  he  has  occasion  for  more  out-houses ; and  as  his  comforts  increase,  he 

requires  a^^t  agents’  duties  generally  understood  to  consist  ?— Agents  ai-e  em- 

ployed to  value,  not  generally ; but  they  sometimes  raluo  and  sot  lands,  and  recoirothe 
rents,  and  regulate  disput®®  ‘>>®  tenantry,  and  superintend  the  nnproyements.  I 

am  spealdng  now  of  the  resident  agents.  ^ 

85!  What  is  the  usual  season  for  eiiteriiig  upon  farms — ^ovembei. 

86  What  proportion  does  tho  county  ccss  bear  to  the  rent,  to  the  government  or  to  tlie 
poordaw  valuations  ?-The  county  cess  is  from  Is.  M.  to  2s.  m the  pound  upon  the  govern- 

” 87  ''whenTtho  landlord’s  proportion  of  tho  poor  rate  usually  allowed ?-It  is  generally 
allowed  ill  tho  payment  of  the  first  gale  after  the  rate  is  levied  I always  allow  it  m tW 
irst  payment  of  rout  mado  after  the  rate  is  levied;  and  it  is  a thing  I could  not  comotofc 

knowledge  of  as  to  how  it  is  done  in  other  cases.  1 o tm  tit  .t, 

88.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  it  not  being  aUowcd  ?— None.  I believe  the  one- 
half  is  aUowod  generally. 

[T/ie  witness  ivithclrew.'] 

Mr.  William  Dugall,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ?— Near  Castle  Forward,  upon  the  townland  of  Portlougb,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — That  of  a farmer.  ^ cc.  n ■ -u 

3.  What  mimber  of  acres  do  you  yom'solf  bold  f-"ont  fifty  Cmmmgham  acres 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — It  is  confined  to  about  four  or 

five  miles  round  where  I reside.  • x o rpi 

5 Docs  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ?~Tlic 

armearance  of  tho  country  is  hilly  and  diversified,  containing  a portion  of  mountauious  and 
W"V  land  ■ but  the  greater  part  is  in  a state  of  cultivatioii,  and  I consider  that  it  does 
affOTd  oppoitmiities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvemeiits.  . . 

6 Is  tho  state  of  agiicultm-e  improving,  and  m what  particiilara  . It  is  unprovmg, 
chlmimh  hut  slowly;  'green  crops  are  becoming  more  general,  and  a better  rotation  is 
oterec  Fureolditoing  is  not  general,  although  it  is  begiun iiig  to  be  adopted  by  some 
So  largo  and  wealthy  farmers,  but  it  is  too  expensive  for  the  majonty,  who  have  not 
Bufflcioiit  capital  to  carry  on  extensive  or  costly  improvoments.  It  is  annual  mania  e that 
is  ueiicrallv  used,  hut  lime  and  sea  niaiiiire  arc  also  used  to  a ceitain  extent.  Biraiuig  is  ii 
adSed  ovoept  on  rough  and  boggy  ground.  There  are  some  farming  soeietios  convenient, 
which  I hoHovo,  are  doing  some  good.  There  is  no  agricultural  school  except  that  of  Tcm- 
plomo'yle,  the  heiiefit  of  wliicli  extends  to  our  neighhourliood.  There  are  no 

dents  that  1 Imow  of,  except  one  on  tho  Marquess  of  Abercorn  s estate ; but  as  I blow 
nothin"  of  bis  operations  or  proceedings,  I camiot  give  an  opimon. 

7 What  is  tho  size  of  the  farms,  and  what  is  tho  mode  of  eultm-o  adopted  . —The  me 

is  in  umerkl  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres  ; but  there  are  some  both  larger  and  smahci  The 
grain®erops  are  ohiefly  oL  and  wheat ; artificial  grasses  are  J 

year-  summer  house-feeding  is  not  as  yet  much  iiractised  in  my  neighhoiiihood . 1 1 

11  change  of  Ig*”  demand  for  labour.  'There  aro  no  fai-ms  exclusively  foi  grazing  m 

my  neighbourhood,  and  none  held  in  rmidalo  or  m eommoii.  ^ „ 1,.,^  hv  valna- 

8.  In  what  iiiaiiiior  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal,  by  private  eontiact  m by  1 
tioii  ?-Tho  rent  is  in  general  fi.xed  by  valuation ; it  is  valued  by  the  g®'®’  f.“ 
quality,  and  then  calculated  into  a gross  sum,  winch  is  put  into  ‘>>®  '®“®'  “ “ } 
surveyors  who  aro  usually  omployod,  and  it  is  tho  landlord  Aspect, 

meiit  I consider  that,  in  order  to  place  the  tenant  on  an  ®T"“*“  f a 

a valuator  should  bo  appointed  by  govoniinont  for  each  uinon  oi  ‘““f  .,t 

ceitain  size  As  the  tenant  in  general  has  no  alteriiaiivo,  lie  must  cither  take 
the  rent  laid  on,  or  bo  cast  with  his  family  upon  the  world.  The  rent  ® Pmlior  tlma 

I believe,  12.5.  to  30s.  per  acre,  on  the  estate  on  wliicb  I reside,  but  ®J 
this  on  soino  of  tho  adjoiiiiiig  proportios  ; I cannot  toll  tho  1“'“?“'*'™  * nccs ; hut  in 

govcriimoiit  and  ]>oor  law  valuations,  as  it  varies  mnoh  *"  ^ law  vain- 

most  of  tho  late  tildngs  it  is,  I think  oonsidorahly  higher  than  ®f  ^ „ 

ation,  howevor.  Ill  my  neighhom-hood  is  no  onterioii  to  (l,,^oiwnrdest^^^ 

equitable  Olio,  in  my  opinion.  Tho  rent  is  usually  clomanded  on  Hie  Castle  _ 

about  six  months  after  it  becomes  due,  there  homg  in  most  .IMf®  “f  " „c 

is  called  a ruiming  half-year ; as  a tenant  on  taking  a farm,  is  paid  to 

heiiofit  from  it  before  being  called  upon  to  pay.  The  rent  “ “®\*“  “J, „„  themselves,  fo® 
tho  agent  by  bill ; but  some  needy  tenants  occasionally  rcsoit  to  biUs  ™ 
the  pmpose  of  raising  money  to  pay  it.  Loan  fmids  rate  of 

the  poorer  classes.  There  are  hut  few  usurers,  but  I have  heard  ™ ^re  not 

interest  is  very  exorlitant,  Tho  mode  of  lecovenng  rent  is  ®J®®‘”  are  held 

allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  estate  on  which  I reside ; hut  ’ 

over  against  tJiQ  tenant;  as  far  as  I know,  receipts  are  for  tko  particultu  g 
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9.  Is  distamiiig  miioh  used  in  the  country?— No  ; not  at  all  of  late. 

10.  Are  lands  held  immodiately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middlemen?— Immediatelv 
andcr  the  proprietor;  there  are  no  middlemen;  they  are  held  by  lease  for  twenty™ 
years  and  one  hfo,  on  the  estate  on  -itluch  I reside  ; the  ooTCnaiits  .and  rcseiTations  ai/verv 
slnngent  and  serere  and  calculated  to  leave  the  tenant  too  much  in  the  power  of  the  lIS 
lord,  111  fact  to  keep  him  in  a state  of  Tassahage.  And  hero  I would  snnoest  That  it  ifrls 
sary  that  some  measure  should  be  adopted  by  the  legislatiu-e,  to  raisf  the  ten^i  “ X' 
sale  of  society,  by  giving  lam  greater  security  and  independence. 

11.  Do  you  mean  seem-ity  of  tenure,  or  socui-ity  of  remuiioration  for  his  expenditure 

Both.  I would  ly  no  means  advocate  any  measure  that  would  tend  to  lesseXhXroner 
and  ncccs»ry  distuietioii  duo  to  rank,  wealth,  and  property  ; but  I would  Kke  to  sTT  S tS 
■up  more  through  motives  of  mutual  confidence  and  esteenT,  than  as  at  present  bT  a arid! 
fear  and  dread.  Raise  the  fiirmer  tarn  his  state  of  degradation  to  that  of  comfort  aTd  Me 
pendciico,  and  then  the  comitiy  woidd  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  agitators  and  peace 
and  harmony  betome  nmv™^^  as  the  people  are  inclined  to  peace  and  mdustiy  “ ?SdT 
dealt  with.  The  mode  of  tenure  has  certainly  an  effect  oil  the  condition  of  tire  teiiante 
and  on  improvements ; as,  the  longer  the  tenui-o,  the  oondition  will  be  the  bettm-  am  X 
provemeiits  increase.  wuci,  anu  uii- 

12.  Aryiermaiiont  nnprovemenfs  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  iointlv  f— Bv  the 
tenant.  Eacdities  and  impediments  to  them  do  certainly  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  t o 
tenure,  for  the  longer  the  tenure,  if  at  a moderate  rent,  the  greater  the  encouragement X 
permanent  improvements;  as  many  tenants  feel  that  they  would  not  be  doing  iustire  to 
themsclvoB  and  famdies  by  laymg  out  money  on  an  uncertain  tenure,  when  at  ite  ipiraXi 
they  may  be  made  to  pay  .a  high  rate  of  interest  on  the  outlay  of  their  own  money  The 
— meiits  ai-e  a ways  effected  by  tire  tenant,  and  no  remuneration  is  secured  mSop^re 
far  as  ho  tenanUaght  is  concerned,  which  has  been  always  fully  recognised  by  my  landlord 
I woidd  conceive  that  it  would  be  only  a matter  of  justice  when  a fease  expires  .and  the 
rent  about  to  be  raised,  that  the  tenant  would  be  allowed  a fair  r.ato  of  iiitercrt  for  anv 
money  he  had  expended  on  permanent  improvements  (dmdng  liis  former  tenure)  wherebv  Are 
valno  of  the  property  was  increased  to  the  hndlord.  The  permanent  impivements  are 
bnddings,  drainage,  and  deepemng  of  the  soil;  fencing,  quarrying,  &c. ; and  the  cost  dS 
matcmlly,  according  to  cmcumstances,  and  the  facilities  for  procuring  the  materials ; and  the 
profits  aimig  there&om  also  vary,  according  to  circumstances;  but  in  general  useful  mprove- 
moiits  when  carefully  and  judiciously  made,  alw.ays  pay  well,  and  theT  might  be  benefieiX 
earned  out  to  a considerable  extent,  if  there  was  suffleient  socm-ity  to  the  tenant,  and  c3 
to  cari7  them  on  to  advantage. 

13^Is  fc  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the  pui-chase  money 
paid  The  tenant-light,  or  sale  of  good-wnll,  is  jirevalent,  and  always  recognised  by  the 
kudlord  on  the  estate  on  winch  I reside,  and  generahy  in  this  partrf  theTonntry^  but 
thoio  luTC  heen  cases  on  some  of  the  adjoimng  properties  whore  it  has  not  boon  ftdlyVeoog- 
inscd.  The  pmuhasc-money  is  always  paid  to  the  tenant,  e.xcept  where  arreare  bare 
accmmilated.  and  then  it  goes  to  pay  them  up.  The  yahio  varies  To  miieli  according  to 
meumstsnees,  that  I conld  give  no  satisfactory  answer  .as  to  what  it  might  bo  worth -Tind 
Lmarg  ^ “nsido’rably 

ill  ‘loose  cases  in  wliidi  the 

“X  h if  T f f iKolmve  the  effect  has  been  a bad  one  ; it  has 

cieated  a bad  feelnig  in  the  neighboui-Iiood. 

aiiiian  f f i ‘’‘‘ore  has  been  no  ■ 

agranan  ontiage  in  oni-  neighbonrhood,  but  a good  deal  of  discontent. 

Ivr™  ' '™r  ‘enant-nght  has  been  disregarded,  has  it  had  any  effect  in  ehocldmr 
improvOTcuts  upon  property  ?— Yes,  I would  think  it  has.  ® 

Thom  Imf  f *“  “’S'  «l>jects  ?— 

dS  hXiref  1 “ ■ “S'  ■ornglobonrhood ; and  subletting  imd  sub- 

u?  permitted  for  some  time  past. 

impinvinTm'Srri*"  *'’,.¥'"‘”8  population,  .are  the  large  famiera 

ou  XfXS  condition  of  the  largo  farmers,  where  they  have 

eiiouffh  whPTo  oapitAl,  is  in  general  corruortable ; but  many  are  at  present  poor 

l'2y  Id  X f, “■  * ”’.‘'”“"■<0  S'O'OII  f™-s  ai4  in  genial  in  gTcat 

Id  lll’cai  T il  •I  X 1 X”'  “mlitiou  is  not  improving,  but  quite  the  contary ; 
has  Icaflf  1 ■ •’  4 “'“°®S'  ‘0  loo  attributed  to  the  now  tariff,  or  oliango  of  duties,  lyliich 

‘lio  Icriltmti  riili  “®°  f ° lobouror  And  hero  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  when 

affecliXsXatpXi  iXT ’ “ “'“Won  and  unexpoeted  change  in  the  law 
i mail?  IX  X Pjoporty,  whereby  the  hard-worldiig  and  iiidustrions  man 

'tspert  to  the  West  fr  sl'ould  in  justice  be  given,  as  was  the  case  with 

"ghts  of  natroiisX  If”  P’o'oter,  wlieii  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  was  effected.  The 
Foloctedh  f po'oporty  bolongaiig  to  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  are  seenred  and 

Wr  be’XlI  " ’ Slots  and  property  of  the  hard-working,  indnstrions 

®d  that  to  saisf?,  X'  ^ X * ’■'’*  "'■‘oi'ost  has  been  neglected  and  overlooked, 
oad  now  we  are  re  ‘oPPoase  another  class  of  society  not  more  deserving  than  om-selves; 
tbe  entire  burden  landlords,  many  of  wliom  are  the  law-makers,  to  boar 

tbo  capital  of  the  fai'mei-s  in  general  sufHcicnt  for  tbeb’  operations  ? — Tbeir  capital 


10<^  April,  1844. 
Mr.  illiam  Dugall. 
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to, A A.ril  1844  ia  not  in  Koneral  snfficiont,  noitta  is  there  sufflcient  security  for  its  outlay.  I heliCTe  Jk 

10, A 1844.  IS  not  g i (,ral  ahoTe  *t 

164.  are  now  able  to  pay.  Tho  cMldren  of  farmers  who  have  not  been  able  to  sare  money, 

Mr.  ■William  Dugall.  ^ treneral  left  as  an  incumbrance  on  their  farms,  and  winch  tends  to  keep  their  sue- 
SLSs  in  poTOrty.  Tho  labourers  usnaUy  hoU  their  oottoges  mider  the  farmer,  and  tie, 
Srhnilt  ami  ropLed  by  them  also.  The  tenure  is  at  lyill,  and  the  rent  is  either  paid  in 
work  OT  cash,  aid  reco/ered  by  civil  bdl;  no  laud  is  given  with  them  except  a garden, 
cenerahv  spoaldiig.  The  con-acre  system  is  not  much  practised,  except  where  persous  ire 
driven  bv  ilocessit,  to  raise  money  in  that  way.  Employment  cannot  always  be  obtimed 
by  all  tbi  labourers  at  particular  seasons  of  the  yean  The  rate  of  wages  m from  lOd  to 
Is  ner  day  and  about  tho  lialf  of  that  when  they  are  dieted.  There  have  not  been  any 
aoiian  outages-  I have  heard  of  a few  burnings  hut  they  ai-e  not  of  much  nnportince. 
^20  Is  there^any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  absen- 
tee  o'r  resident  proprietors  ?-There  is  some  difference  but  it  anses  tom  the  kmd  of  man 
who  is  in  offieo,  more  than  the  class  of  the  estate.  The  duties  of  ag<*ts  are  chef^y  tp 
receive  the  rents  and  have  the  general  management  of  the  estates.  Although  my  lanfflord 
L not  resident,  yet  I consider  that  his  tenants  are  in  general  more  comfortahio  than  those 
on  the  adioiiiiilg  estates.  There  are  no  fees  paid  oh  collecting  rents  on  the  property  on 
which  I reside  bat  I beheve  that  receiver’s  fees  are  charged  on  some  estates  m the  neigh. 

honrhood.  The  usual  season  for  entering  on  fanns  IS  November. 

21  Is  any  assistance  given  on  the  part  of  your  landlord  towards  di-aamng  or  other 

imprOTemciitsontheland?— No.  Ibavenotlieardofany.  , 

22  Wliat  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  on  to  the  govei  nment  and  poor 
law  raluatioiis  ?E-The  county  cess  variesijhiich  in  amoimt  and  h*  rather  been  decreasmg 
of  late  • it  had  got  to  an  enormous  cextent,  as  I haye  -paid  .&o.h^ii.  as  the  one-fifth  of  my 
rent  ■ it  is  now  liss  than  the  sixth,  and  may  he  about  the  ono-pighth  of  the  goveniment 
and  poor  law  valuations.  The  applotments  on  townlands,  are  sent  down,  ffled  up  as  to 
both  honsos  and  land,  to  the  obnrehwardens  of  each  parish,  some  time  before  collecfed 
which  is  generally  shortly  before  each  assises  i and  it  ijj„aftcrwgrds  subdivided,  m general 
bv  one  or  two  individuals  in  each  townland.-appointed  at  vestry  for  the  purpose;  and  on 
the  estate  on  wliich  I resitle,  is  done  very..incorreotly,  there  being  no  eqmtable  key  or  rfe 
to  giddo  us;  the  key  by  whicl<it  is  geiieraUj  done  being  upwards  of  100  years  oH  Dia 
is  Mt  to  be  a great  grievance  Oli  the.  estate  on  which  I reside,  as  the  subdivision  for  tho 
poor  rate  has  been  done  by  the  same  rule.  I would  msh  to  observe  that  the  yahiatioii  of 
farm  houses,  whereby  they  are  maole  to  pay  a portion  of  the  comity  cess,  is  felt  to  he  a very 
great  grievance ; and  I consider  it  is  both  oppressive  and  unjust,  and  calculated  to  rcted 
all  imraovements  as  to  bnildings,  as  no  farmer  now  mil  Lay  out  mneh  money  on  hinlding 
when  It  will  entail  upon  hbn  a jiermanont  tax.  I would  also  mid,  that  I conceive  it 
w-onld  tend  matorinlly  to  keep  olown  the  county  cess  if  tho  one-half  was  to  he  paid  hj  d o 
landlord,  as  is  done  with  the  poor  rate,  as  farmers  are  not,  I understand,  fully  or  fairly 
represented  at  the  road  or  presentment  sessions,  seldom  having  tho  power  to  negative  an, 
measure,  however  much  they  may  ho  opposed  to  it.  The  poor  rate  is  not  m gmeij 
than  ed.  in  the  pound  on  the  value  m the  yeai',  and  the  landlord  pays  m projMrtion  to  the 
rent  which  he  receives  according  to  the  value.  No  difference  IB  made  to  the  tenant  li, 
placing  the  rent-charge  rxpon  the  landlord. 

[ 77ie  witness  ivithdrm.'] 


ll<i  April,  1844. 
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Derry,  Thursday,  11th  April,  1844. 

Charles  James  Knox,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Are  there  any  statements  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Clothwqrkers’  2 

their  Irish  estates  which  you  are  authorised  to  lay  before  the  commissioners . i > 
are ; and  I hand  them  in.— [ The  witness  delivered  in  thefolloiomg  papcJ- \ 

Statement,  showing  the  Rental  of  the  Estate  of  Clothworkers  Company,  from  ’ aad 

to  12th  March.  1844 ; the  Expenditnre  in  this  Country,  the  Money  remitjd  to  Company, 

• to.-n.i - ■ 


57  2 11 


the  Balance  uncollected. 

Amount  of  rental  for  1843,  . • • 

Necessary  charges,  . . • • 

PRODUCTTVB  EXPENDITURE. — ALLO'WANCES  TO  TENANTS. 
For  thorough-draining,  at  5d.  per  perch,  . £841  9 H 

For  fences,  one-half  of  the  cost  being  allowed  by 
the  Coiupany,  . . . • • 

Miscellaneous  allowances  to  tenants,  sucli  as  slates, 
timber,  straw  for  thatcii,  iig’ricultural  imple- 
ments, fruit  trees,  thorn  quicks,  repairs  on  houses, 
turnip  seed,  iron  field  gates,  premiums  for  grow- 
ing green  crops,  &c.,  . . . • 

Lime  bestowed  on  those  who  drained,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  barrels  per  acre, 

Making  roads,  . . . . • 

Nursery  and  plantations. 


£ 

936  12 


316  15 

94  7 
152  14 
98  15 


Forward,  £1,561  5 


"£0^12  0 £6,206  7 ^ 
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Forward,  £1,561  5 

Expenses  of  erecting  a tile  manufactory,  from 
which  the  tenants  are  supplied  gratis,  . . 583  3 

Paid  Mr.  Lynn  three-fourths  of  the  expense  of 
enclosing  the  slob  at  the  river  Bann,  the  rest  to 
be  paid  when  the  work  is  completed,  . . 329  5 

Surveyor’s  account  for  roads,  and  plan  of  enclosing 
slob,  . • . . . . 31  10 

Seed  oats,  grasses,  and  clover  seeds,  provided  to 
tenants,  at  cost  price,  to  be  repaid  in  twelve 
months,  .....  134  19 

Repairing  cottage  for  agricultural  agent,  . 19  8 

Loans  to  tenants,  . . . . 14  1 


£ s.  (f.  £ s.  d. 

936  12  0 6,206  7 4 


■ 2,673  12  8 


VOLItNl'ART  USPRODtJCTIVE  EXPEKDITURE. 
Donations,  subscriptions  to  dispensary,  meeting- 
houses, chapels,  libraries,  flax  society,  fanning 


society,  fever  hospital,  &c.. 

229 

13 

0 

Salaries  to  schoolmasters. 

79 

12 

0 

Annual  donations  to  clei-gymen,  . 

70 

0 

0 

Casual  charities,  ..... 

1 

10 

0 

Annual  pensioners,  paid  from  Is.  to  2s.  weekly,  . 

122 

3 

Building  and  repairing  of  schools, 

38 

0 

Board  and  tuition  of  tenants’  sons  at  Templemoyle 

seminaiy,  ...... 

20 

0 

0 

Cash  remitted  to  the  Company  on  account  of  tlie 
year’s  rental  of  1843,  .... 


1,500  0 0 


Balance  outstanding,  now  in  course  of  collection, 


5,671  8 0 

. £534  19  4 
Charles  J.  Knox,  Agent. 

SlATEHENT  of  Improvements  effected  in  Draining  and  Fences,  &c.,  on  the  Estate  of  the  Clothworkers’ 
Company,  from  12th  March,  1843,  to  12th  Mai'ch,  1844. 

Proportion  of  allowance  paid  back  to  tenants  for  draining,  fencing,  lime,  &c.,  to  rent  actually 
received,  about  23|-  per  cent. 

Amount  allowed  to  tenants  for  draining,  £841  9s.  llrf. 

Number  of  perches  made  by  tenants  in  consequence  of  this  allowance,  40,392  perches. 

Number  of  acres  thorough-drained  thereby,  252  Cunningham  acres. 

Number  of  barrels  of  lime  given  by  the  Company  as  a free  gift  to  encourage  tliis  important 
improvement,  2,265  barrels. 

Number  of  thorn  quicks  for  fences,  and  young  trees  to  form  hedge-rows,  given  out  to  tenants 
gratis,  last  year — ^tbom  quicks,  58,400  ; forest  trees,  2,709. 

Number  of  perches  of  fences  made  on  the  manor  of  Clothworkers  dui-ing  the  last  twelve 
months,  1,800. 

Charles  J.  Knox,  Agent  to  the  Clothworkers’  Company. 

2.  With  regard  to  political  considerations,  have  you  in  the  management  of  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company  made  any  distinction  between  tenants  on  political  gi-ounds,  or  interfered 
in  political  matters  ? — We  have  made  no  distinction  wdiatever  on  political  grounds,  nor  have 
we  interfered  in  political  matters. 

3.  Nor  upon  religions  or 'sectarian  grounds? — Nor  on  religious  or  sectarian  grounds ; 

and  it  wodd  put  this  matter  in  a clearer  light  if  I read  to  the  commissioners  an  extract 
horn  the  instructions  I have  received  on  the  subject  from  tbe  Company.  A copy  of  the 
following  resolution  was  sent  to  me  by  way  of  instruction : “ It  is  essential  to  state,  that 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  circumstance  to  record  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  tho 
deterinination  of  the  court  neither  to  interfere  themselves  nor  to  allow  of  any  interference 
wi^  the  manner  of  voting  by  the  tenantry,  cither  on  tliis  or  on  any  KiTniTiir  occasion.  We 
tf  t necessarily  be  the  best  judges  of  tbe  fitness  of  the  persons 

to  take  care  of  their  local  interests,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  corporation  business 
IS  to  be  confided.  This  is  really  the  important  point  in  this  affair-,  and  whatever  political 
endencies  such  election  may  have,  it  is  in  no  degree  om-  province  to  inquire.”  Following 

at  pnnciple  up,  in  answer  to  another  application  for  their  interest  in  the  election  of  a 
niember  of  Parliament,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1841,  the  committee  came  to  the  folio-wing  reso- 
utiou : “ That  tliis  committee  do  consider  the  above  letter  to  afford  them  the  proper 
Pportunity  for  conveying  their  very  strong  recommendation  to  the  court,  never  to  allow 

e votes  of  the  tenants  to  be  solicited  on  tbeii-  belialf  for  any  candidate  on  the  ground  of 
to  espoused  by  liim,  whether  conservative  or  liberal ; that  they  be  advised 

of  fi  J- conduct  of  their  representative  in  liis  attention  to  the  local  interests 
slioi  1*1  county  in  which  they  reside ; and  that  the  agent  be  directed  to  say. 

Oat.,  tenants  apply  to  him  for  instructions  how  to  give  their  votes,  tiiat  the 

'company  desire  to  leave  them  perfectly  free  and  unfettered.” 

1840  +L  ^^^*'^^'^orkcrs’  Company  entering  upon  the  occupation  of  their  property  in 
conditions  read  to  the  tenants,  upon  which  tiiey  were  to  hold  their 

Y hat  was  tho  nature  of  them  ? — One  was  that  they  should  not  take  two  white  crops 


IDA  April,  1844. 
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C.  J.  Knox,  esq. 
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in  succession ; anottar  was,  that  they  shoxfld  not  soil  any  stow,  what  is  usnaRy  termed 
frtdflpi-  off  tlie  property,  but  consume  it  upon  the  ])ropeny.  r, 

6 Wore  there  any  ooUtioiis  as  to  planting  ?-There  was  ono  condition  that  the  Com. 
pany  should  be  ponmttcd  to  take  such  portions  of  tho  land  as  they  loqmied  foi  plaiitmg 

“%'^Sllere^;|SSofSX%‘onSrrno^ 

‘"rilaTTarCoC-rg^^^^^  “J-  bm  they  haue  noYor  ' refused  any. 

^“’'HaYrtboyTer^S^^^^^^^  conditions  upon  which  they  would  be  willing  to  give 
leases ’-They  agreed  wdth  one  tenant,  Mr.  Hunter,  to  giye  hull  a lease  for  twenty-one 
year”  and  thLe  wore  no  particular  conditions  winch  are  not  m leases  generally,  except 
tlmt  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  giye  it  up  upon  a year's  notice,  or  pay  a years  rent  in 

What  inspection  do  tho  Company  oxercise  oxer  their  estates  ?-They  haYC  an  agn- 
culturnl  agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  dafly  oyer  the  estate,  and  yyho  is  daily  over  the 
ertate  afyisii  g the  tonaits  as  to  drainbig,  and  seemg  that  the  draimng  is  properl, 
pSonnod,  and  gWiig  certiaoates  for  it,  on  winch  they  are  allowed  the  Talue  out  ef 

r As  landlords,  in  what  manner  do  they  superintend  the  management  of  their  estates?- 
Through  me,  as  their  agent ; only  1 liYO  not  on  the  estate,  but  close  to  it.  They  haye 
noYmrent  orer  a depSation  as  yet.  The  most  triYial  api*oation  thatis  made  is  sent 
forwL“in  writing  to  them  ; they  consider  it,  and  answer  it  inyarmbly  in  a day  or  two. 

12  You  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  act  yourself  in  any  matter  without  the  sanction  of  the 
committee  in  London?— In  no  matter  of  any  nnportance.  I do  not  let  land  wnthont 

®l3%tlTthrbt5  any  general  instructions  as  to  maldiig  distess  ?-Ko ; the 

bailiff  can  never  distrain  without  gettmg  an  order  from  me  to  do  it,  in  each  case. 

14.  There  is  no  general  authority  to  distrain.''— A 0. 

l.r,  Have  you  any  iiistruotions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  knols  should  be  lot,  whether 
they  should  bo  lot  according  to  tho  Taluation  or  otlieriyiso  ?_Tho  Company  have  not  acted 
in  that  way,  except  so  far  as  reducing  some  few  tenants  who  apply  to  them.  They  took 
the  estate  as  it  was  let,  and  they  have  altered  it  hy  reducing  the  rent  in  one  or  two 
instances;  and  they  have  lot  land  without  any  yaluation  by  a professional  yalnator  far- 
ther than  the  one  they  had,  and  tho  way  they  ascertained  the  value  was  upon  my  report, 
adrtsing  them  to  be  Irt  lower  than  they  had  been  previously  let.  , They  have  anjloyed  a 
profosdonal  surveyor  to  re-arrange  tho  farms  in  a more  eonvenient  form,  and  to  make 
OTchanvcs  of  land  between  tho  tenants,  so  that  tho  farms  instead  of  hoing,  as  many  of  them 
were  iSrtindale,  ho  was  to  throw  them  together;  and  where  they  were  inconyemenly 
Ranged,  to  place  them  more  conveniently,  but  they  have  not  employed  a smveyorfor 

”l6*iSs°that  operation  of  ro-arrangfng  tho  farms  been  carried  out  without  creating  dis- 
contont?— There  was  but  one  instance  where  a tenant  had  to  be  ejected  for  refusing  to 
come  into  it ; but  there  was  frequently  a great  deal  of  objection  made  IS  o man  ever  con- 
sents to  a thing  of  that  kind,  unless  he  thmks  he  is  better  off  than  he  was  before , and 

oveiT  man  cannot  bo  better  off.  n ,i  /.y  ^ ,„aei. 

17.  Ton  have  given  in  an  abstract  of  the  oxpenditm-o  of  tho  Company  foi  one  jar 
what  proportion  does  them  o.xpendituro  in  Ireland  bear  to  the  gross  receipts  dmmg 
preceding  year  ?— I have  not  made  that  up  exactly  ; it  was  m a somewhat  similai  pio  oi- 
tion,  oxeSpt  that  previous  to  February,  1843,  they  only  allowed  half  the 

time,  in  cjnsequelco  of  the  depression  in  tho  puce  of  produce  they  passed  a 
allowing  tho  tenants  the'  whole  of  the  expense,  upon  which  wei  have  acted  evei  _ 

that  item  the  o-xpenditnre  was  increased,  on  otliers  not ; biit  tie 

tions  were  even  greater  previously  to  tho  last  year.  I bog  to  add  that  1 ^ ^ 

in  consequence  of  my  report,  a,greed  to  reduce  the  rent  ten  per  cent.  T 

acted  upon,  and  it  is  aHiioimccd  to  the  tenants.  .men 

18.  Have  tho  Company  devoted  their  attention  to  any  groat  pubhe 

the  property  or  tho  neighbourhood  ?-They  have,  in  every  case,  where  pai'ties 
for  prosoiitmonts  for  new  roads,  in  consideration  of  tlio  impioveinent  to  _ „ ...i.,  fo,.  tlie 

diatcly  comioctcd  with  thorn,  contributed  ono-tlurd  of  the  expense ; and  in  -v  ' . 

improvement  of  the  town  of  Coleraine,  such  as  the  new  bridge,  they  gaio  ui  1 
the  amount  of  £1,000,  without  seeking  for  any  dmnages  from  tho  count}.  A _ 
course,  but  to  a smaller  amount,  has  been  pursued  with  regard  to  the  pos  • 

townlimavady  ; they  having  miclcitakcn  to  cut  through  a hill  at  their  owu  . p j 
is  estimated  by  the  county  surveyor  at  £T00.  . that  the 

19.  Since  you  were  examined  at  Coleraine,  liavc  you  ascertained  the  proi 

rent  bears  to  the  poor-law  valuation  ?— Yes,  I have  on  aU  tho  townlands  except 
The  proportion  of  the  rent  is  £8  3s.  8(^.  per  cent,  above  tbe  poor-law  •, 

20.  Is  that  the  rate  before  or  after  tbe  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  .-—.n  -nooi'-law 
tion.  The  ton  per  cent,  has  brought  the  rent  nearly  two  per  cont.  bo  o 1 

21.  Do  you  know  whether  the  pooi^aw  valuation  was  considered  to  bo  ^ 

111  the  Coleraine  Union  it  is  very  low.  I have  compared  it  with  tlie  •Y®’-  ^ pV. 
consider  that  Coleraine  is  valued  lower  than  Derry,  but  I think  it  was  don 
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22.  Do  you  consider  it  fair  ? — At  tLe  time  it  was  made  I thouglit  it  below  tbe  lettiug 
value,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  times,  I tliink  it  is  quite  high  enough. 

23.  Are  you  agent  for  any  considerable  properties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derry  ?— I' 
am  agent  for  the  Manor  of  Goldsmiths,  held  under  the  Goldsmiths  Comjjany  in  perpetuity^ 

24.  Do  the  tenants  on  that  estate  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors  or  under  mid- 
dlemen ?— About  four-fifths  of  the  estate  are  let ' on  leases,  made  in  the  years  1 78 1 and 
1787,  for  seventy-one  years  or  three  lives,  whichever  should  longest  last.  In. many  cases 
^le  tenants  reside  on  the  lands,  and  there  the  tenantry  arc  respectable  ; but  in  a groat  pro- 
portion of  it  the  lands  are  underlet,  at  three  times  and  four  times  the  rent  paid  to  the 
landlords. 

25.  “ffhat  is  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  in  that  case  ? — In  that  case  the  occu2uers  arc 
very  poor,  and  the  premises  invai-iably  dilapidated  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 

26.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  the  usual  size  of  the  fai*ms  which  were  let  in  1781  ? There 

were  various  sizes  ; but  I should  think  they  varied  from  ten  to  sixty  acres  of  arable  land. 

27.  Was  there  any  thing  under  ten? — I cannot  take  upon  me  to.say;  I do  not  think  there 
were  any  under  ten. 

28.  Have  you  fomid  that  the  subletting  has  taken  place  to  a greater  extent  upon  the 
larger  farms  than  upon  the  ten-acre  farms  ? — I do  not  think  it  has  ; the  very  first  instance 
was  a farm  of  twenty  aci-es,  in  the  very  best  part  of  the  estate,  upon  a townland  called 
Di-umalioe,  leased  to  John  Nash,  twenty  acres,  at  £10  la.  ‘Sd.  There  was  also  a tuck  mill, 
which  has  disappeared  altogether  ; the  buildings  are  in  such  ruins,  the  landlord  attempted 
to  purchase  the  place  in  order  to  remove  the  tenant,  but  was  prevented  by  a pierson  havint^ 
a claim  for  fom-  years’  reversionary  interest  in  the  estate,  and  who  asked  £200  for  his  inte^ 
est  in  it.  It  is  much  underlet.  In  the  townland  of  Lower  Tally,  on  the  Strabane  road, 
a similar  lease  was  made  of  sixty  acres,  at  £30  a year,  the  very  best  land  withm  two  miles 
of  Deny ; the  house  was  formerly  considered  the  host  fami-house  between  Derry  and 
Strahane ; it  is  now  lying  quite  unroofed,  the  roof-tree  Ijdng  on  the  floor,  and  the  whole  of 
the  premises  in  utter  ruin ; tho  inesent  propi-ietor  lives  in  Maghera,  and  has  let  the  land 
at  above  £2  an  acre,  to  the  persons  who  reside  on  it. 

29.  How  many  occupiers  may  there  be  on  the  land  now  ? — I could  not  take  upon  me  to 
gay;  there  are  more  than  half  a dozen,  hut  I cannot  say  how  many. 

30.  Were  there  any  clauses  in  those  leases  relative  to  subletting  or  dividing  tho  lands  ^ 

Ho. 

31.  Or  to  keep  the  houses  in  repair  ? — Yes,  very  stidct  covenants  for  that. 

32.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  enforce  those  covenants  by  legal  proceedings  ? 

Ho,  not  legal  proceedings,  but  by  constant  and  earnest  applications ; there  is  no  clause  to 
resume  possession. 

33.  Is  there  any  clause  with  a penalty  ?— No,  I believe  not ; there  is  a clause,  binding 
the  tenant  to  keep  them  in  repaair. 

34.  Have  you  taken  any  proceedings  against  any  of  those  persons  at  law,  and  what  has 
been  the  effect? — We  have  taken  no  proceedings  at  law ; we  have  applied  to  several,  and 
they  have  promised  to  put  them  in  repair,  but  have  not  done  so,  except  very  partially. 

35.  Are  there  any  leases  upon  that  estate  which  were  let  at  a later  period  ? There  were 

leases  made  in  1811,  for  twenty-one  years  or  one  life,  whichever  shoirld  last  the  longest; 
those  leases  ai'e  still  in  existence. 

36.  Are  the  tenants  paydng  tbe  full  rent  upon  those  leases  ? — I should  say  within  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  rent  reserved  under  those  leases,  though  the  same  tenants  are  in  occu- 
pation. I state  this  to  show  that  where  long  leases  are  granted  and  tiicy  are  beneficial  to 
the  tenant,  the  tenant  holds  them  against  the  landlord  ; but  wherever  they  become  worth- 
less to  the  tenant  he  throws  them  up.  I consider,  unless  with  i-espectabie  people,  it  is  a 
one-sided  covenant  altogether ; and  I would  be  glad  to  record  my  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
that  long  leases  granted  generally  to  the  tenantry  of  this  country  are  not  conducive  to 
improvements  upon  the  land,  and  I would  always  recommend  leases  of  a moderate  length, 
such  as  twenty-one  years,  to  respectable  peoprle,  wlio  would  covenant  to  improve,  the  land- 
lord joining  in  those  improvements.  I have  known  one  other  estate,  consisting  of  small 
rarms  leased  for  ever,  at  very  low  rents,  and  I beheve  it  is  about  the  poorest  tenantry  in 
the  whole  country. 

\_Tha  xvitness  ivithdreiv.l 


April,  1844.  . 
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The  Reverend  Edward  M‘Ginn,  sworn  and  examined.  106. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I am  parish  priest  of  Buncrana  and  tho  Union  of  Fahaus 
9 hi  the  county  of  Donegal. 

. What  is  tho  e.xtent  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Including  the 
ttree  panshes,  about  66,000  or  67,000  acres. 

iron'  general  description  of  the  district ; is  it  tillage,  or  is  a large  portion  of  it 

Dv«o  r respect  to  the  portion  of  mountain  and  tillage  in  Upper  Fahans  and 

cannot  say  mth  cei-tainty.  With  respect  to  Lower  Fahans  I can  state  pretty 
rlaon  ^ ^ fihe  quantity  of  improvable  ground.  The  parish,  including  two  extra  parocliial 
about  26,000  acres.  As  far  as  I recollect,  it  is  a long  time  since  I 
about  4 documents  from  one  of  the  government  surveyors;  at  that  time  there  were 
inmrov  ’l cultivation;  about  12,000  acres  that  could  ho 
whirl,  ^ ’i  ^'^1  , ® remainder  consisted  of  rocks  and  mountains  of  a cortahi  elevation 
'vmca  rendered  them  miprofitablc  and  unimprovable, 

4X 
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4.  Have  tbere  been  as  many  as  12,000  acres  improved  since  you  obtamed  that  ihfon^ 
tion?— Ho  ; I stated  there  wore  about  4,000  in  state  of  cultivation.  Since  that  time 
about  1,000  or  1,500  acres  may  liavc  been  brought  in  from  pasture  ground. 

5.  Is  that  district  very  populous? — Some  portions  of  the  ^strict  are  populous  and 
densely  inhabited,  but  a certain  portion  of  the  district  is  uninliabited.^ 

G Does  the  district  afford,  in  your  opinion,  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements?— Yes;  I think  most  extensive  and  profitable  improvements  can  be  made 
in  the  country.  . v x i , 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars? — Yes,  I 
do  think  that  it  is  improving.  Tlie  nature  of  the  times  has  forced  the  ]ieoplo  to  extend 
their  farms  up  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  and  to  take  in  some  of  the  land  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  them ; they  have  done  more  in  that  way  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  than 
in  the  ten  years  before. 

8.  What  are  the  raanm'cs  chiefly  used? — In  localities  bordering  upon  the  sea  shore  they 

use  sand,  and  what  they  call  sea-weed  or  wrack.  They  also  use  animal  manure  in  tie 
mountains,  mixed  with  bog.  _ , • xi.  v x • x. 

9.  Arc  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  aistiact,  and  what  has 
been  tbeir  effect  ?— There  has  been  a branch  farming  society  estabhshed  in  connexion  witli 
the  poor-law  union,  a short  time  ago ; as  yet  it  has  not  had  any  effect ; we  have  got  an 
a'^ricultural  school  in  embryo,  and  I think  it  can  he  turned  to  very  good  account  in  that 
neighbourhood.  On  certain  concHtions  Captain  Kennedy  has  made  us  a present  of  three 
and  a half  acres  of  land,  and  I have  got  a teacher  there  who  gives  lectures  on  agnculture, 

10.  Has  it  had  mucli  effect  yet?— No,  they  liavc  scarcely  tried  the  effects;  but  it  is 
training  the  youth  and  giving  them  knowledge  of  tho  different  kinds  of  soil;  hut  the 
teacher  has  not  yet  boon  trained  in  Dublin. 

11.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  tillage  farms,  and  the  inode  ot  culture  in  that  cfe. 

trict  ? It  is  impossible  to  answer  that  question.  The  small  villages  stretch  up  alongside 

the  mountain,  and  there  may  bo  1,000  acres  hot  worth  more  than  8d.  an  acre.  I would 
say  on  an  average  about  four  acres  or  from  that  to  six  acres  arable  was^  the  size.  It  would 
bo  more  accurate  for  me  to  state  the  rental,  I should  say  from  about  six  to  ten  pounds. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  nmdale,  or  in  common,  in  the  di^rict? — They  are 
getting  out  of  the  system  at  present ; but  there  are  still  a good  many  held  in  that  way; 
there  are  some  villages  where  it  exists. 

13.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  persons  holding  in  that  state;  are  they  better 
or  worse  off  than  their  neighbours? — I think  they  are  worse  off;  at  least  the  system  of 
rundale  causes  a great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  country. 

14.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valua- 
■fcion  ? — I think  I should  say  that  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  a contract  at  all.  It  is  imposed, 
it  is  a sum  enforced  by  the  landlord  or  ag’ent ; it  has  not  the  nature  of  a contract  by 
any  means.  There  may  he  exceptions,  but  this  is  the  general  mle. 

15.  Are  valuators  usually  employed?— Yes,  they  employ  valuators.  Formerly  there 

were  valuators  employed  who  were  persons  of  knowledge  and  understood  the  state  of  the 
country,  such  as  Mr.  Lythgowo  and  Mr.  Dysart,  who  wore  farmers  themselves;  latteny 
they  have  selected  individuals  who  know  very  little  about  tho  general  natme  of  the 
country,  or  sought  persons  who  lived  in  towns  who  were  surveyors  and  not  valuatora.  i 
beg  to  explain  as  to  this  answer,  that  this  I know  from  the  very  great  injustice  done  to 
many  individuals  in  the  district  by  those  persons  not  understanding  sumciently  how  to 
cut  up  the  laud.  They  cut  up  the  land  and  gave  the  best  of  it  to  two  or  tlireo  nidividuaJs, 
and  banished  the  rest  u])  to  tho  mountain.  . , r t 

16.  Was  that  while  dividing  tho  farms?— Yes,  while  valuing  and  dividing  the  lams.  1 

think  frequently  the  worst  farm  pays  the  highest  rent.  _ _ 

17.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  of  different  qualities  ? — It  vanes  voiy  muc 
throughout  tho  country.  The  value  of  it  depends  very  much  on  the  season ; if  trio  season 
is  good  they  can  calculate  upon  a tolerable  crop  ; if  the  season  is  bad  the  crop  is  ' 
ingly  bad.  The  land  is  wet  and  there  is  a constant  flow  of  w'ator  from  the  MUs  upon  _ 
lands  which  lie  on  the  sides  of  tho  mountain,  and  if  the  season  is  a had  one  the  “ 
generally  a failure.  I think  tho  rent  would  be  from  £2  10s._to_25s.  the  Cunmnghara  a 
for  wbat  is  called  crofting  ground.  I beg  to  submit  that  this  is  the  best  quality  o 

in  that  part  of  the  country.  . 

18.  Are  you  aware  what  proportion  this  boai-sto  the  poor  law  valuation.— VVitnr  p 

to  the  poor  law  valuation,  I consider  it  no  ci-itcrion  ; tho  reason  is,  tliat  I know-  tlie  p 
vciy  well,  and  I know  from  tho  way  in  which  he  valued  my  own  house 
tliroughout  the  country,  that  it  is  not  to  ho  depended  upon.  He  would  merely  1, 
a hill  and  look  at  the  lands  of  a -village,  and  afterwards  take  tho  rental ; it  is  j 

rental  ho  adopted  as  the  rule ; ho  could  in  such  a way  have  valued  a whole  pansn  m p 
if  he  got  to  tho  top  of  a high  mountain.  -it  . 4;nn  tho 

1 9.  Witlx  respect  to  the  government  valuation,  have  you  ascertained  the  propoi  _ 
rci.t  bears  to  it  ? — I beg  to  remark  that  I had  not  tho  govornnicnt  valuation  at  la  » 
it  wa^  afterwards  I got  it,  and  we  took  an  account  of  the  rental  of  tho  towns,  no 

arc  classified  in  tlie  government  valuation,  hut  merely  as  they  are  classihod  m J 
])arish  book.  The  average  in  Lower  Fahan,  I should  say,  is  about  forty  per 
than  the  govcniincnt  valuation,  and  in  some  cases  nearly  100  per  cent,  lug 


more  tlian  that. 

20.  Arc  those  particulai.'  cases,  where  there  are  any 


lionsos  or  recent  improvoments  to 
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make  that  (^ereiace  ?— With  respect  to  recent  improvements,  in  one  case  the  peoiile  went 
up  to  the  side  of  the  mountam  m tiie  townland  of  Meenamullaghan,  and  cultivated  the  land ; 
they  took  that  at  £-0.  The  laiidlord  s son  went  np  tlie  liill  and  looked  down  at  tlie 
improvements  they  had  made,  and  raised  them  to  £42,  and  served  them  with  eiectments 
to  leave  the  places,  or  come  up  with  him  to  the  £42.  *' 

21.  Was  he  a middleman  or  a proprietor  in  fee  ? — A middleman. 

22-  Have  you  any  mea^ns  of  knowing  what  the  government  valuation  of  that  townland 
?--£l9  6.. ; and  as  I was  informed  it  was  offered  for  £9  before  the  people  went  tliere 

23.  Is  It  long  smee  the  people  commenced  those  improvements  ?— I think  about  tS 

years  ago.  •' 

24,  Are  you  able  to  state  bow  long  they  bad  had  tbo  benefit  of  tbeb-  bnnrovements  at 

the  lower  rent  ?— About  twenty  to  twenty-one  years  at  that  time.  ^ 

25,  How  long  IS  It  since  the  rent  was  raised  from  £20  to  £42  ’—From  seyon  to  nine 
years  ago.  I cannot  say  with  accuracy. 

26.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  duo  is  the  rent  usually  called  for  ?— We  have  so  many 

totUords,  and  the  customs  yaiy  so  much,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  ■' 

21.  Is  there  any  custom  in  the  country  m reference  to  tbo  receipt  of  rent  ?_A  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  feehng  of  the  hancUord.  A groat  many  demand  it  immediately  aftL  it 
is  due.  I should  say  some  demand  the  Soyember  rent  on  the  1st  of  February  and  others 
sooner  than  that ; some  eyeii  get  the  rent  before  it  is  due,  at  least  they  send  for  it  on  the 
ray  day.  that  m merely  by  way  of  accommodation ; the  principal  proprietors  in  the  place 

29.  Does  fto  tem^^^  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  for  assistance  in  paying 

,ta  ,ent?-Wrth  lespct  to  the  loan  fund  m Upper  Fahan,  I belieye  there  is  a grelt  deaf 
domgm  that  way,  though  ft  is  a groat  injury  to  the  country.  Tho  persons  who  bocoSe 
seoanty  for  hose  poor  people  are  pubheans  or  innkeepers,  or  keep  shebeen  bouses  along 
tie  way.  “d  they  oblige  the  persons,  as  I am  informed,  to  diink  so  much,  and  if  they  do 
not  drink,  they  mn  not  soonre  them  againj  they  lose  a gi-eat  deal  of  time  in  going  into 
the  town,  and  they  are  obhgod  to  spend  a groat  deal  of  money  ® ^ 

30.  Are  there  any  local  nsm-ers  in  the  district,  and  what  is  then-  rate  of  interest  2-Wo 
have  meo^lmongers  in  the  country  who  giye  out  oats  to  assist  thorn  in  seeding  their  ground- 
the  people  are  not  able  to  seed  then-  gromid  from  being  so  poor ; they  cad  Soon  the  meall 
•monger  and  he  giyes  out  meal  to  them ; there  is  a kind  of  contract ; they  sod  dear  and  buy 
cheap.  I would  say  that  when  meal  can  he  purchased  for  10a,  they  would  sell  it  at  the 
hgheat  pure  from  14»  to  16a  or  eyen  higher'than  that,  and  thok  tho'^prson  grVes  wfp^ 
irassoiy  note  to  the  party  of  whom  he  has  purchased,  to  pay  him  a certain  snin;  the  person 
after  he  has  leceiyed  tins  promise  to  pay,  buys  back  tho  meal  at  9a,  one  Binding  under  the 
mai-kct  puce,  and  besides  that,  they  often  charge  them  two  slrdlings  oyer  again  for  their 
IronUe^ml  noth  tho  money  the  poor  people  raise  in  that  way,  they  pm-chase  theh-  seed  oats. 

^ 31.  lyhaf  IS  the  usual  mode  of  recoyenng  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— At  present  it 

“rSS  mi* SlfSr™*'"  *""  “*‘*° 

aa'  of  long  standhig  held  oyer  against  tho  tenants  ? — I thmk  not. 

rois.  t ’‘f  '■“.“*  wsnady  on  account,  or  np  to  a pai-ticnlar  day  ?— I know  pro- 

pete  where  a receipt  is  giyeii  for  a term  for  tho  Hoyembor  and  May  rent,  specifying  it  • 

mlft  “oP™  “ S'™"  where  the  agent  -msbef  eifthm- 

to  defraud  the  tenant  or  defraud  the  landlord,  ® 

fctndfdoVoyT  'fdcr  lie  proprietors  or  under  middlemen,  and  what  is 

36  m.t  - ,1  wnder  each  class  ?-Wo  hayo  yery  few  middlomon, 

*“““  middlomon  whore  yon  haye 

loU  '“r*  wdl  or  by  lease  ?-We  haye  yciy  few  leases ; they 

Bnn/ana  $n  ‘"'J'  wmyersally,  eweept  hr  the  neighbonihood  of 

fci  ‘f.""''®  "P™  “iwlition  of  the  tenantry  ?— The  effect  is  that 

38  Do^ou  S augmented  by  the  caprice  or  avarice  of  the  landlord, 

pier  has  ^ ^ increased  value  given  to  the  land  by  the  labour  of  the  occu- 

»,  rt  they  clld  hfn„?°"  *“P«  »f  increased  rent  ?-Yos,  I think 

’ coma  by  no  means  meet  the  demand. 

«3?il  woS  hfinSTreff-  u'JT  tiscortainiiig  that  that  is  tho 

would  go  to  prove  it  ^ ^ experience  I have  throughout  the  countiy 

ii  the  ditricr  OT*m™TM  this  conclusion  ’—From  a oompai-ison  of  the  rents  now  paid 
■H,  With  rosMct  to  no!  **'“  thej  paid  forty  years  ago. 

l"ri,  or  tenant  m iointH  ? r ™P''»''™''n‘8  wp«i'  land,  are  they  effected  by  tho  land- 

42.  In  what  nronnrf  ^ By  both  are  those  improvements  effected, 

lord  is  secured  iith  i-inifl'l  Pi-»P»rt‘»>i  secured  to  either  party  ’-The  land- 

heiiefit,  hut  the  tenant  is  , 7 n ""Psat'"aient  that  is  made ; he  is  sm-e  of  getting  tho 

43.  Do  yon  thh  k lb.w  7 1 'f  ?-toept  tho  humanity  of  the  findlord. 

the  improYement  ohseiwed  in  tho  increase  of  the  rent,  according  to 

9 ovemeut  pioduced  by  the  occupier,  has  had  tho  effect  of  discoiu-aging  the  occupier 
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from  maldng  improvements?— Yes;  I think  he  makes  no  improvement  except  through 
sheer  necessity.  I speak  generally,  there  may  be  exceptions. 

44  What  do  you  mean  by  sheer  necessity  ? — The  rent  and  taxes  press  upon  him  so  hard 
that  the  land  cnltivated  hitherto  will  not  moot  the  demand,  and  he  is  obliged  to  extend  lij 

cultivation.  i o v 

45  With  a view  to  get  an  extended  amount  of  produce  les. 

4e!  He  derives  the  benefit  of  it?— He  is  more  or  less  able  to  meet  the  demands;  it 
facilitates  the  payment  of  the  demands  made  upon  him  in  tlie  way  of  taxation  and  rent; 
but  "with  regard  to  benefit,  I would  consider  that  the  tenant,  with  respect  to  clothing  and 
the  comforts  of  life,  derives  veiy  little. 

47  Does  not  it  give  liira  a greater  amount  of  return  ? — Yes,  a greater  amount  of  return, 
and  it  makes  him  more  independent.  1 should  speak  more  correctly  if  I said  it  gave  tie 
landlord  a greater  amount  of  return.  , ^ • i j • .l  , • 

48.  Do  I understand  that  the  tenant  m the  first  instance  bnngs  more  land  mto  cultiva- 
tion in  order  to  meet  the  demands  upon  him,  but  that  his  interest  in  it  is  diminished,  as 
the  landlord  increases  the  rent  ?— I say  at  the  present  time  the  tenant  has  to  pay  £10  rent, 
and  he  disposes  of  all  the  com  he  grows  upon  the  land,  and  that  docs  not  meet  the  £l0 ; 
he  is  therefore  obHged  to  biing  in  pasture  land  out  of  the  mountain  to  enable  him  to  pay 
the  rent ; it  does  not  benefit  him,  it  makes  him  more  independent  of  the  landlord ; if  he  did 
’not  pay  it  he  would  be  turned  out  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

49.  It  enables  him  to  pay  his  rent? — Yes.  _ , . 

50  Supposing  a tenant  takes  a fann,  which  m its  ummproved  state,  gives  a produce 
wortlx  £30  a year,  and  he  lays  out  his  labour  and  money  upon  it,  and  he  makes  it  yield  an 
amount  of  produce  worth  £50  a year,  and  he  holds  it  at  the  same  rent  for  twenty  or  tliirfy 
year,?  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  rent  is  increased,  do  you  not  conceive  dunug  that 
twenty  or  tliirty  years  he  has  had  a return,  wliich  in  ordinary  cases,  would  repay  the  outlay 
of  his  labour  and  capital?— I would  say  that  ho  might  have  a return,  provided  the  laiidtvaa 

fruitful  and  productive  dm-iiig  that  time.  ,,  , 

51  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  m the  distinct,  and  to  whom  is  the 
purchase-money  paid  ?— It  has  been  prevalent ; but  it  has  been  much  restricted  lately. 

^ 62  Is  it  equally  allowed  to  tenants-at-wiU  as  to  persons  having  leases  ?— Yes ; I think  it 
was  more  so  in  some  cases  to  tenants  holding  from  year  to  year,_  than  to  peraons  having 
leases  which  have  expii-od.  I have  some  ca«es  which  I can  show  illustrative  of  that. 

53  Have  you  known  cases  of  eviction  of  tenants-at-will  without  compensation  for  their 
tcnant-ri"ht  ?— Yes,  I have  ; I have  heard  it,  and  believe  it,  having  inquired  into  the  ftictB. 
Upon  one  townland  twelve  persons  were  served  with  ejectment  process,  in  order  to  compel 
them  to  pay  a sum  of  money  to  set  up  in  hiisincss  a son  of  the  proprietor,  who  had  latriy 
married  ; the  proprietor  was  a middleman  ; in  one  case  this  sum  amounted  to  £41,  and  the 
nci-sonwas  absolutely  turned  out  by  ejectment,  until  he  complied  with  the  demand,  and 
then  he  was  restored  to  his  farm  again,  paying  the  same  rent  as  before.  In  another 'case, 
where  a double  rent  was  demanded  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  goods  were  seized, 
and  no  less  than  fourteen  keepers,  at  2s.  6d.  a day,  were  put  on  the  house  and  lam, 
upon  the  pound.  A horse  had  been  seized,  winch  was  cheap  at  £8  ; it  was  sold,  but  tJie 
poor  man  was  only  paid  £l,  the  rest  having  gone  in  the  costs  of  the  distress. 

54  In  what  year  did  this  take  pilace  ? — Tliis  occurred  about  1831.  ^ ■ ,•  { 

55  Has  this  system  been  continued ?— Yes,  it  has;  and  fourteen  fanuhes,  consisting  ol 
seventy-six  individuals,  have  been  ejected  within  the  last  fourteen  years  ynthov-t  any  com- 
nensatioii  on  one  townland,  and  two  of  them  were  obHged  to  pay  the  law  expenses : that  is 
ke  statement  I have  received.  Foui*  of  those  cases  have  occmTcd  lately,  and  some  ot  them 
had  paid  as  much  as  from  £60  to  £100  originaUy  for  the  tenant-nght;  they  were  not 
allowed  to  sell  it,  they  did  not  get  a penny  of  compensation,  and  the  stones  ot  one  person  a 
dwclHng  when  thrown  down,  were  afterwards  sold  to  the  contractor  for  fom-  gmneas. 

56  Do  you  beHcve  that  many  cases  liavc  ocem-red  where  persons  «ave  been  ejeetea 
because  they  would  not  pay  double  rent  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned?-!  tlnnh  tiiwe 
are  few  cases  in  which  they  have  been  ejected  because  they  woidd  not  pay  the  double  rent 

57.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  the  manner  in  winch  distresses  are  nmae 

district  with  wliich  you  are  connected?— Yes,  veiy  many.  _ and 

58.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  them?— The  bailiff  going  and  seizing  riie  cows  an 

horses,  and  bringing  them  to  the  pound,  without  having  the  permission  ot  the  age  , 
order  to  raise  money;  on  one  property  I know  veiy  weU,  a young  man,  the  son  o 
bailiff  who  had  been  employed  there,  was  in  the  habit  of  domg_  business  for  the  lather, 
he  was  in  tlic  habit  of  going  down  to  the  townlands  and  stopping  there  dunug  » J 

and  seizing  as  many  cattle  as  would  raise  as  much  as  30s.  or  £l,  and  come  up  to 
spend  it  in  drinking.  i,  'Vffnnw 

59.  Is  that  bailiff  employed  now?— No,  neither  of  them  is  employed  as  ba^  now. 

60.  Arc  these  cases  of  improper  distress  frequent  in  that  country  ? I thin  • 

61.  Is  it  a frequent  practice  in  the  countiy  to  serve  notices  to  quit  upon 
the  purpose  of  recovering  the  routs? — Yes,  and  for  other  pmrposcs;  to  keep 
state  of  serfs,  in  order  that  the  tenants  may  be  altogether  under  their  coni  . 

the  notices  to  quit  are  served  upon  them  in  order  to  make  them  “O’-'®,  f not. 

62.  Are  those  notices  to  quit  attended  with  costs  to  the  tenant  posts?— Yes, 

63.  Are  the  proceedings  attendant  upon  the  notice  to  quit  attended  pt  is 

I would  state  the  general  amount  charged  for  an  ejectment  process;  m s 

25s.,  and  in  others  12s.  6d. 
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64.  Do  you  conceive  that  these  cases  are  frequently  brought  to  raise  a certain  sum  of  money 
from  the  tenant  m the  shajie  of  law  costs  ? — On  my  oath  I believe  there  are  cases  in  which 
these  ejectment  processes  are  served  for  that  purpose.  I have  heard  and  beheve,  that  a certain 
agent  was  m the  custom  upon  the  Sabbath  Day,  to  go  into  a certain  house,  and  having  got 
leave  to  put  an  attorney  s name  upon  the  process,  they  were  seiwed,  and  by  that  means  put 
money  into  the  party  s i^ocJiet  that  I have  heard  from  the  clergyman ; there  were  seventy- 
fire  processes  seiwed,  and  26s.  eacli  charged  upon  them,  in  the  parish  of  Clonmany,  in  tlae  last 
few  years. 

65.  In  reference  to  the  payment  of  rent,  is  there  a practice  existing  of  requiring  a fine  in 
case  the  rent  is  not  regularly  paid  ?— I do  not  know  of  it  being  the  case  except  Spoil  one 
property. 

66.  Is  it  still  the  case  there  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I understand. 

67.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  commissioners  what  was  the  amount  of  that  fine  ^ 

It  was  2s.  6d.  if  they  did  not  pay  the  rent  upon  the  day ; there  is  a certain  day  appointed 
and  if  they  do  not  pay  their  rent  that  day  they  are  fined  2^.  6d.,  and  afterpaying  the  fine’ 
if  they  keep  it  longer  after  the  first  week  they  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  Is.  in  the  pound  • 
that  was  the  statement  made  to  me  by  a vciy  respectable  person.  ^ ’ 

68.  With  regard  to  the  tenant-right,  do  you  know  of  your  owm  knowledge  that  it  is  now 
the  practice  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  to  refuse  to  allow  a person  to 
pui-chase  the  tenant-nght,  and  thereby  to  become  the  tenant,  upon  political  or  relimous ' 
grounds?— I have  heard  of  it  occurring  upon  one  property,  but  that  is  a few  years  ago 

69.  Does  the  system  of  binding  the  tenant  to  a particular  mill  still  continue  in  your 
district?— Yes,  on  one  property  they  are  bound  to  the  mill,  though  the  mill  does  not 
exist. 

TO.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  example 
Ik  estates  of  large  or  small  proprietors,  or  the  estates  of  absentee  and  resident  proprie- 
tors?— I think  there  is  very  little  difference.  ^ ^ 

n.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  malte  as  to  any  amendment  that  might  ho  made  in  the 
esisting  law  that  affects  landlords  and  tenants  ?_I  wish  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  the  answers  to  some  queries  which  I circulated  among  a gi-eat  number  of  town- 
lands.  I have  received  answers  from  thirty  or  forty  townlands,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that 
alter  payhig  rent,  county  cess,  &c..  there  remains  hnt  a few  potatoes  for  tho  support  of  their 
families ; that  not  above  three  or  four,  on  the  average,  are  able  to  sow  their  land  in  seedtime 
without  getting  trust  meal,  wMch  they  scU  for  ready  money  to  buy  seed ; that  there  are  not 
above  four  or  five  townlands  in  the  number  in  which  there  are  feather  beds  at  all.  Con- 
sidering tlie  rents  which  the  tenantry  are  obliged  to  pay  throughout  the  country,  and  com- 
paring those  rents  with  the  rate  of  the  markets,  and  considering  that  a great  poifion  of  tlie 
rents  were  imposed  in  wai-  time,  when  the  produce  was  tlmee  times  the  value  it  is  at  present 
I would,  m the  first  place,  suggest  that  there  should  be  a re-valuation  of  the  lands,  and  that 
there  shoifid  be  confidence  given  to  aU  parties.  I would,  with  all  deference,  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a valuator  appointed  by  the  landlord,  a valuator  appointed  by  tbe  people 
m vestry,  and  that  the  government  should  appoint  an  arbiter  with  respect  to  those  two 
vriuers,  that  m case  the  valuator  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  the  valuator  on  the  part 
ot  the  tenant,  should  not  agree,  the  government  ai-hiter  should  he  called  upon  to  settle  tho 
(Merence. 

12.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  ?— Secondly,  I would  submit  that 
alter  tins  valuation,  leases  should  be  given  for  a certain  number  of  years  to  tlie  tenants  so 
as  to  secure  to  them  the  fniits  of  their  industry.  I would  specify  the  chief  terns,  in  order 
to  make  myself  more  distinct,  twenty-one  years,  forty-one  years,  and  sLxty-one  years.  A 
landlord  giving  a lease  for  twenty-one  years,  I would  suggest  that  a certain  portion  of  the 
mprovements  should  go  to  the  landlord,  and  that  the  tenant,  before  he  could  he  ejected 
certain  portion,  as  Ms  term  is  shorter.  I should 
y mat  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  improvements  should  go  to  the  tenant,  and  one-tMrd 
to  me  iaiidlord,  to  induce  him  to  grant  leases.  In  the  case  of  a forty-one  years’  lease,  I 
sjould  say  that  it  should  be  one-half  that  should  be  paid  to  the  landlord ; and  in  the  case 
L,,  . ^ recompensed,  and  that  the  landlord 

Upoii  ■'vliat  I would  call  imniutabio  justice,  I tlnb-ik 
41,^7  ®'i^^dled  to  his  improvements  iu  every  case ; hut,  as  there  must  be  a corapro- 
emnitrv  ^ I would  make.  I would  suggest  again  to  the  gentry  of  the 

^ 1 persons  employed  by  the  gentry  of  the  country  as  bailiffs,  should  be 
and  nn  There  is  nothing  so  destructive  to  the  iieace  of  the  community, 

annniiifnd  t,  '''''liich  ha^  created  so  much  bad  feeling,  as  the  miscreants  who  have  been 
*1  country  to  manage  their  ]iroperty  for  them ; I mean  the 

and  am  fn-rtoii  generally  persons  who  ha\'e  no  respect  for  tlicir  word  or  theii*  oaths, 

are  two  -neve  ° ^ thing.  In  the  neighbouvliood  in  which  I reside,  there 

becausp  lo  bailiffs ; one  of  them  was  turned  off  by  the  barrister,  Heim, 

tliat  upTfip-n  V,.?  decide  conscientiously  upon  any  case  in  which  he  was  concerned,  and 
tbeact'5  flnixp'!.!  ^ e-^tensive  property.  I consider  that  many  of 

Nations  of  ^ I’encct  disgrace  npion  tho  agent,  arc  attributable  to  the  misrepresen- 

of  Dersnnsi  suggest  the  removal  of  those  persons,  and  the  employment 

persons  of  sober  habits  and  good  character. 

the  tenan^f  bo  offer  to  the  commissioners  ?— In  case 

should  bp  RP+  .>rv=  .4^®*  looses  tor  terms  of  years,  I should  suggest  that  a few  acres  of  land 
P It  lor  national  schools,  for  the  pui*poso  of  training  the  cMldi-en  in  agricul- 


llth  April,  1844. 

166. 

Rev.  E.  M'Ginn. 
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tural  pursuits,  wbich  could  be  done  easily.  In  the  mountain  districts  we  are  establishing  a 
school,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  one  remark  1 
would  make  as  to  the  decrease  of  the  population.  1 think  I can  speak  of  the  inhabitants 
of  all  sects,  and  I do  not  think  they  have  increased  in  the  last  thii-teen  years.  In  Upper 
Fahan  tliere  has  been  a reduction  of  130  in  the  last  tliirtcen  yeara  ; tliis  I attribute  to  tie 
want  of  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  harassing  system  they  are  exposed  to ; 
they  are  obliged  to  work  harder  than  they  were  fonnerly.  Ten  or  twenty  years  ago  they 
wore  not  obliged  to  work  half  so  much ; their  comforts  have  diminished  and  their  labour 
has  increased ; the  population  not  keeping  up  with  the  ratio  of  propagation,  as  the  expres- 
sion is,  I would  say  it  is  attributable  to  the  great  number  of  deaths  we  liave  in  the  country, 
and  the  very  few  marriages. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.~\ 

Mr.  Samuel  Alexander,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  is  your  place  of  residence  ? — Buncrana. 

2.  What  is  youi-  occupation  ? — I am  a flax-spinner. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — The  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Buncrana,  and  the  district  about  three  miles  round. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district  ? — It  is  rathpr- rough  ground  generrily, 

and  mountainous.  . ..  ■ r<te 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  or  ptheryvise  ? — It  is  improving. 

The  tenants  arc  obhged  to  improve,  in  order  to  meet  the  rent,'  at  the'  present  low  price  of 
produce.  ^ 

6.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  bringing  laud  into  cultivation  which  was  not  in  cultivation 

before  ? They  arc  obliged  to  do  it.  There  is  very  little,  good  arable  ground. 

7.  Then  the  tillage  is  extending? — ^I’’es  ; they' could  not'get  their  rent  otheiwise. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  more  generally'  used  ?— Tile  manures  they  have  access  to  are 
bog,  sea-sand,  and  wack,  w’hord  they  can  get  it.  They  are  not  allowed  to  get  wrack 
except  at  low  water  mark,  T]lG;SG'a-sand  is  a great  improvement.  Tliey  also  use  animal 
manure  ; but  in  my  district,  the  farms  are  so  small,  the  tenairts  have  not  increased  their 
cattle  so  as  to  make  much  animal  manure. 

9.  Arc  there  any  farming  societies  in  the  district,  and  what  has  been  thcii’  effect?— A 
farming  society,  connected  with  the  Innishowen  Union,  has  been  recently  established;  but 
it  has  been  made  too  exclusive  to  do  any  good.  The  other  guardians  of  the  Innishowen 
Union  and  myself  have  never  been  advised  of  the  formation  of  such  a society. 

1 0.  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence  ? — About  five  months  ; and  although  a prospectus, 
containing  the  regulations  of  the  society,  has  been  circulated,  they  have  never  been  fiir- 
nished  to  cither  of  us  ; and  from  my  present  connexion  w’ith  the  district,  there  are  are  few 
persons  who  could  have  been  of  more  advantage,  as  the  material  1 deal  in  is  solely  flax,  I 
consider  that  the  cultivation,  under  proper  management,  of  that  article  to  be  more  in  the 
way  of,  or  advantageous  to,  small  landholders  than  to  large  ones,  as  the  work  is  done  by 
the  family. 

1 1.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district  ?— I cannot  say  exactly  the  size,  but  they 
are  generally  from  four  to  six  acres  arable,  with  some  grazing.  The  rent  is  not  laid  on  by 
the  aero,  but  in  a gross  sum,  at  the  caprice  of  the  landlord  or  agent.  I never  could  ascer- 
tain the  rate  per  acre. 

12.  Is  it  a common  practice  to  fi.x  a sum  upon  a townland,  aird  to  say  that  the  tenants 
shall  make  it  up  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that.  The  rents  had  been  put  upon  the  land  before 
I went  into  the  district.  I have  not  hoard  of  any  now  valuation  since  I have  been  there. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands  of  different  qualities,  and  what  propoition 
does  it  bear  to  the  governraout  and  to  the  poor  law  valuations  ? — I could  not  state  the 
value  of  an  acre  of  arable  ground ; but  the  proportion  that  the  rent  attached  on  townlauds 
hears  to  the  government  valuation  is  from  one-half  to  double  the  valuation. 

14.  From  fifty  to  100  per  cent,  on  the  government  valuation  ? — Yes. 

1 5.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — There  is  what  they 

r-nU  a running  half-year,  and  it  is  demanded  about  a month  after  it  becomes  due.  They  are 
noticed  after  tliat  to  pay  it  in  a month.  _ _ • • 

1 6.  Do  the  tenants  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  assistance  in  paying  then 
rent  ? — In  tliis  district,  I have  known  a few  instances  of  loans  being  obtained  to  pay  • 
The  loans  liavo  been  for  other  purposes  as  well,  to  buy  meal  and  other  things ; but  I 

say  that  the  loan  funds  to  the  small  farmers  have  been  very  injmious.  A loan  fund  is  o v 
useful  in  a mountain  district,  and  that  in  the  locality  of  a town,  where  the  landholder’s  wo 
use  exertions  to  cut  tui-f,  and  that  turf  could  he  sold  in  a town  in  the  locality,  to 
them  to  meet  the  weekly  instalments.  That  is  the  only  advantage  of  a loan  tund  to 
small  farmers.  They  can  ivork  hard  to  get  a turf  stack  in  summer  time. 

17.  Is  the  tenure  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middlemen?  Ye  kav 
middlemen  in  the  district.  There  may  be  a single  instance,  wliich  I know  notmng  q . 

18.  Do  the  tenants  liold  at  will  generally,  or  by  lease  ? — At  i\t11  altogether,  I I' 

19.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  effected;  by  the  landlord,  or  the  en  . 
or  jointly? — There  can  be  no  improvements  under  the  courts.  Impediments 

the  way  of  gh''-ng  proper  encouraging  leases,  to  oncom-age  'r,,i,Tht 

buildings ; but  I consider,  if  the  landlord  was  anxious  upon  the  subject,  this  cutficui  y h 
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be  obviated;  but  no  permanent  improvements  can  be  effected  in  tliis  locality  under  the 
present  tenure. 

20.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-wli,  recognised  ?— It  was  formerly,  and  still  is, 
to  a certain  extent,  upon  some  properties.  They  allow  a certain  number  of  yoai's’  rent  to 
be  paid  by  the  in-coming  tenant,  aud  not  more.  It  is  not  a regular  sale  of  it,  and  I do  not 
tbint  it  should  be.  I think  it  very  fair.  It  should  be  limited,  because  the  in-coming  tenant 
niight  be  injm-cd  by  paying  too  much. 

21.  What  is  the  number  of  years  which  is  allowed  ? — Six  years,  I believe. 

22.  Arc  parties  ever  refused  an  opportunity  of  soiling  the  tenant-right'?— They  must 
please  the  landlord  as  to  the  tenant,  and  that  is  very  fan-,  I tliink. 

23.  Ai‘0  they  ever  refused  upon  political  or  religious  gi’ounds  ? — Not  in  my  district.  I 
bare  heai'd  of  it  in  Upper  Fahan,  but  I do  not  know  of  it  except  by  report. 

24.  Has  the  consohdation  of  farms  been  canied  on,  and  to  what  extent  ?— Not  to  any 
great  extent,  and  I do  not  think  it  can  be,  as  the  tenants  are  so  poor. 

25.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  of  ejectments  without  compensation  ? No,  I do  not 

know  of  any  cases  of  ejectment  without  some  cause,  such  as  an  arrear  of  rent. 

26.  To  what  extent  was  that  arrear  of  rent  ? — I do  not  know ; one  yiractice  I leani  is,  if 
they  cannot  get  the  rent  paid  up,  and  the  tenant  is  in  arrear  two  or  three  years,  they  let 
him  sell  his  tenant-right  and  pay  the  arrear  out  of  it,  and  give  him  the  balance ; that  I have 
kaown  to  take  place  in  the  district. 

2T.  la  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  permitted  ?— No ; and  it  could  not  bo  well 
accomplished  in  the  district,  the  faxms  arc  so  small. 

28.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 

large  farmers  are  improving  m their  condition  ?— No,  I think  the  contrary  ; the  farming 
population  are  not  improving,  the  rents  being  too  lugh  for  the  present  price  of  i>roduce. 
The  small  tenantry  I consider  in  rather  a better  position  than  the  higher  tenantiy ; they  do 
the  work  by  their  own  family,  whereas  the  others  employ  sciwants.  ’ 

29.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  ?— No,  it  is  getting  worse.  When  I went 
to  the  district  four  years  ago,  the  wages  were  Is.,  now  they  are  down  to  8cl. ; they  may  bo 
10(f.  at  tills  period,  but  they  do  not  exceed  lOd.  at  any  time. 

30.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they 

built  and  repaired  ?— They  hold  under  the  small  farmers ; and  the  way  the  rent  is  paid  is  by 
laboui-  upon  the  farm  by  so  many  days’  work.  ^ ^ 

31.  Have  they  any  land  given  with  the  cottages  ?— Yes,  a portion  of  groimd  for  potatoes  • 

% may  have  a few  perches  for  a garden  for  young  potatoes,  and  then  they  get  them  stock 
of  potatoes  upon  the  farm  by  getting  ground  for  their  manui-e  ; the  house  is  kept  up  bv  the 
landlord.  i -t"  J 


32.  Have  there  been  any  agi-arian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— None,  since  I have  been  in 
the  country. 

33.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  where  the 
estates  are  large  or  small,  and  where  the  proprietor  or  agent  is  resident  or  absent  ?— The 
estates  are  all  largo  in  tins  cHstrict ; some  of  the  proprietors  are  resident  and  others  are 
absentees ; the  conduct  of  some  of  the  agents  is  greatly  complained  of,  but  I have  not  been 
able  to  procure  any  detailed  infonnation. 

34.  Whit  class  of  persons  are  usually  employed  as  baffiffs  upon  the  estates  ?— They  aro 

ot  tue  worst  description  I believe ; they  aro  the  greatest  ruffians  in  the  country  who  are 
employed  as  bailiffs,  and  they  have  not  any  authority  for  many  acts  that  they  do.  I com- 
piam  ol  the  agents  for  beai-uig  these  feHows  out  in  thoii-  conduct,  which  is  blackguard  in 
the  ertremfi.  ® 


35.  .^-0  you  satisfied  that  great  hardships  and  oppressions  have  been  inflicted  uiion  the 
people  by  tte  class  of  officers  upon  estates  ?— Yes ; I know  upon  one  estate  a bailiff  who 
lentea  a small  corn  ipill,  and  because  the  tenant  took  his  corn  to  another  mill,  he  di-ove  his 
without  the  authority  or  the  direction  of  the  agent, 
pfim '+  1,'^  whether  the  tenants  upon  that  estate  were  bound  to  send  their 

^ tenants  of  the  estate  generally  were  bound  to  the  manor  mill,  to 

bftnS!;*  sent  his  coni;  the  property  changed  hands,  but  the  person  out  of  whoso 

if  ® ^ portion,  and  the  person  in  occupation  of  it  built  a com  mill  upon 

^ ® ol  file  bailiff,  but  that  is  not  the  rafll  of  the  manor ; the  man 

cows  if  manor  miU,  and  the  bailiff,  the  tenant  of  the  opposition  mill,  drove  his 

and  firif  +1i  ° manor  mill ; and  I liave  also  known  the  bailiffs  to  go 

cfmnf..,,  authority  to  do  it,  causing  dissatisfaction  generally  in  the 

the  knowledge  of  the  agent. 

ajiij  T r 7°’^  known  the  baihffs  to  charge  fees  ? — Yes,  I have  known  them  charge  money, 
cattlo-  1 round  when  they  wanted  money,  and  threaten  to  diive  the 

tleman  w?  ^ jijiown  most  outrageous  conduct  on  the  part  of  a bailiff  belonging  to  a gen- 
suai-flin,,!.  feuaiits  to  vote  as  they  thought  proper  at  the  election  of  poor  law 

aorniiio-  tlir.  up>  generally  plumpers  for  myself,  and  one  Sunday 

they  chantyo  i +iT?  round  with  another  bailiff  to  many  of  tlie  parties,  and  said  unless 
upon  tliGif  +1  77^*”^  papers  wliich  had  been  filled  uj)  for  me,  they  would  be  down 

ipou  tlrnt  dsv  T morning,  when  tliere  was  no  notice  for  the  collection  of  the  rent 

bailiffs  • and  ^ consider  that  a great  deal  of  the  evil  in  the  country  is  caused  by  those 
38.  Ai-g  ’i^'‘rter  the  evil  they  do,  they  aro  borne  out  by  tlio  agents, 
the  agent  ^ ^S^iits  generally  resident  ? — Yes,  they  ai'e  resident  in  the  district ; where 
wo  resident,  the  bailiffs  have  the  control  of  the  estate  during  his  absence. 


lliA  April,  1844. 

167. 

Mr.  S.  Ale.-saiider. 
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167. 

Mr.  S.  Alexander. 


168. 

John  Harvey,  eaq. 


There  is  also  a complaint  as  to  the  duty  days,  generally  ; where  there  were  tenures,  wHci 
are  now  out  of  lease,  still  the  duty  days  are  exacted  on  the  greater  part  of  the  estates. 

39.  By  whom  are  they  exacted? — By  the  landlords;  on  one  estate  in  the  neighbourhood 
they  have  done  away  witir  it.  They  would  not  grudge  a duty  day  to  the  landlord,  hut  the 
bailiff  comes  for  his  duty  days. 

40.  Does  the  agent  take  Jiis  duty  days  ? — No,  not  in  any  instance ; I have  known  the 
bailiff  to  have  tlie  duty  days  previous  to  the  resident  landlord  havuig  them.  Tithes  have 
also  been  the  cause  of  great  dissatisfaction ; the  rent-charge  was  added  to  the  rent,  and 
they  never  conceived  they  got  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  I 
mention  that  to  show,  that  in  the  event  of  their  trying  to  put  the  county  cess  upon  the 
landlord,  and  to  make  the  landlord  accountable,  the  tenantry  would  not  be  satisfied,  Some 
years  ago,  when  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  taken  off,  and  the  rectors  of  the  paiislies 
obliged  the  landlords  to  pay  the  seventy-five,  the  tenants  considered  that  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  the  full  tithe  ; on  only  one  estate  are  they  satisfied  they  have  got  the  allowance- 
I tliink  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  have  to  pay  the  coimty  cess  with  the  rent' 
but  they  think  they  are  injured  in  respect  to  the  deduction  from  the  tithe. 

41.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor. rate  usually  allowed? — In  some 
instances  it  has  not  been  allowed  until  the  gale  of  rent  became  payable  for  which  the  rate 
was  collected.  If  it  was  collected  in  November  last,  it  would  be  allowed  when  the  rent 
became  due  for  November. 

42.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measui’cs  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — I would  recommend  that  some  law 
should  be  made,  by  wliicb  tenui-e  would  be  given  to  the  landholder  at  the  fair  value  for 
the  land. 

43.  How  would  you  propose  to  ascertain  that  fair  value,  and  how  would  you  fii  the 
tenure? — I object  to  the  valuing  lauds  by  the  persons  generally  sent  down;  they  send 
down  a land  smweyor  from  Dublin  to  survey  and  value  estates  in  the  neighhouihood';  he 
may  smwey  the  estates,  hut  he  knows  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  country ; and 
I woidd  suggest  that  some  practical  fanners  of  character,  should  be  the  persons  appointed 
to  value  the  land. 

44.  Would  the  length  of  the  tenure  be  according  to  the  nature  of  the  improvements?— 
With  that  valuation  I tliink  a man  should  have  a thii-ty-ono  years’  lease  ; I fhirk  that  would 
be  fall’  on  both  sides. 

\_The  ivitnesa  ivithdreiu^ 

John  Harvey,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  lyiiere  do  you  reside  ?■ — Maliu  Hall,  in  the  barony  of  Innishowen,  in  the  coimty  of 
Donegal. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ?— I am. 

3.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  with  wliich  you  ai’e  acquainted  generally? — I am 
pretty  generally  acquainted  with  the  entire  barony,  but  more  pai’ticularly  my  own  imme- 
diate district,  and  the  three  adjoining  paiislies  of  Clonca,  Culdaff,  and  Donagh. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district;  is  it  arable  or  pasture ?—Ai'able ; 
there  is  a great  deal  of  uncultivated  land  in  it,  and  hog. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — I tlunk  there  is  a 
tendency  towards  improvement ; they  have  not  made  any  great  advances  yet. 

6.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — I tliink  the  average  sizeof 
the  farms  is  about  ton  acres  ; some  of  them  are  smaller  and  some  a great  deal  larger. 

7.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; is  it  by  piivate  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valua- 
tion ? — By  valuation  in  general. 

8.  What  class  of  persons  are  generally  employed  to  value  ? — Professional  persons ; land 
surveyors  in  general ; occasionally  I have  known  farmers  to  be  employed. 

9.  Is  the  rent  put  on  an  acreable  rent  or  a gross  sum  ? — An  acreable  rent. 

10.  Wiat  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands  of  different  qualities,  speaking  first  of  good 
land  ? — It  varies  from  25s.  to  5s. ; the  average  rent  of  arable  land  woiild  be  about  14s.  orbs. 

11.  What  juoportion  should  you  say  the  general  setting  value  in  the  country  bears  to 
the  poor  law  valuation  or  to  the  government  valuation  ? — I think  it  pretty  nearly 

the  government  valuation,  adding  twenty-five  per  cent.,  which  I am  told  was  Mr.  Griraths 
opinion  as  to  the  letting  value.  . . 

12.  Have  you  compared  it  at  aU  with  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  pre  ^ 
much  the  same  ; but  wc  do  not  much  depend  upon  it,  we  tliiiJc:  it  was  chiefly  taken  ttom 
the  rent.  ’ 

13.  What  is  the  mode  xxsually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants . 

I think  by  distress.  . , 

14.  What  is  the  xisual  cost  of  a distress  to  a tenant  ?— I never  knexv  any 
went  to  sale  ; in  general,  the  method  is  to  make  the  seizure,  and  in  most  cases  whicii 
come  under  my  observation,  the  rent  has  been  paid  before  it  went  to  extremities ; oa 
my  part,  I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  I never  had  to  go  to  extremities  ag 

a tenant.  _ 9___ 

15.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  a 

I believe  all  Innishowen  is  iield  under  Lord  Donegal,  in  perpetuity,  and  xvo  must,  oi  e 
be  looked  upon  as  middlemen. 

16.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  wiU  or  by  Icfuse  ?— GeneraUy  at  will- 
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17.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the 
improvement  of  their  fai*ms  ? — I cannot  say  that  I observe  that  the  condition  of  those  who 
hold  by  lease  is  much  better  than  those  who  hold  at  vidll,  and  I know  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  getting  as  much  if  they  were  selling  the  good-will  of  a farm  as  if  they  had  a lease. 

18.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  recognised  ? — I tliink  universally. 

19.  Do  they  attempt  to  restrain  it  at  all  ? — They  attempt  to  restrain  it  withiir  reasonable 
limits,  but  it  is  always  allowed. 

20.  What  are  the  limits  ? — Five  years’  purchase  I think. 

21.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 

9 I think  the  most  the  landlord  does  is  to  give  encouragement  to  the  tenants  by 

way  of  premiums,  and  occasional  assistance ; but  the  greater  pjart  of  the  improvements  is 
done  by  the  tenants. 

22.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  to  any  extent  in  your  district  ? — Not  to 
any  extent.  Every  landlord  appears  to  be  anxious  to  enlarge  the  size  of  his  farms  as 
circumstances  arise. 

23.  How  is  it  cairied  into  effect ; is  it  by  ejectment  or  by  purchase  ? — By  allowing  one 
neighbour  to  sell  to  another.  If  a family  is  going  off  to  America,  they  try  to  induce  the 
adjoining  neighbour  to  purchase  the  farm. 

24.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  of  removal  without  compensation  or  without  the 
tenant-right  being  allowed  ? — ^Not  unless  tliere  is  a great  arrear  of  rent. 

25.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  out  to  any  extent  ? — It  is  discouraged 
as  much  as  possible  ; but  it  is  done  in  an  underhand  manner. 

26.  Witli  respect  to  the  fai-miug  population,  is  the  general  condition  of  the  large  farmers 
improving  or  otherwise  ? — I think  it  is  improving  a little. 

27.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  small  tenantry? — I thinlc  there  are  a 
gi-cater  number  of  persons  in  tlie  country  who  have  realised  a little  capital ; there  are  more 
persons  who  have  got  £100  and  £200  saved  than  there  used  to  be. 

28.  What  is  the  situation  of  the  labom’ers ; is  it  improving  or  otherwise  ? — The  situation 
of  tie  farm  labourers  is  very  poor  in  general. 

29.  Under  whom  do  they  generally  hold  their  cottages  ? — From  the  farmers.  They  are 
built  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  farmers ; and  tlie  labourer  is  generally  paid  by  a sraaU  bit 
of  land  for  Ms  cow,  and  potato  ground,  but  very  little  money  is  given. 

30.  Have  they  any  land  with  their  cottages  ? — I do  not  think  they  have  any  particular 
piece  of  laud  attached  to  them,  but  they  have  liberty  to  plant  so  much  potatoes  and  sow 
so  much  flax. 

31.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — Not  for  some  years.  About 
five  or  six  years  ago  there  were. 

32.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  the  large  or  small  proprietors, 
or  those  under  the  com-ts  ?— There  is  no  land  under  the  courts  in  the  district  with  which 
I am  acquainted,  nor  are  there  any  large  landed  proprietors. 

33.  Ai'e  there  any  fees  on  granting  leases,  and  to  whom  are  they  paid  ? — I have  already 
stated  there  are  very  few  leases  given  in  the  district ; they  generally  hold  from  year 
to  year. 

34.  What  is  the  class  of  persons  employed  as  bailiffs  round  you  ? — Generally  lahomers. 

I cannot  say  that  I think  they  ai’C  chosen  from  their  great  respectability.  If  you  take  them 
generally  they  are  not  a respectable  class  of  persons,  hut  I know  individual  cases  of  quite 
the  contrary. 

35.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  or  to  the  government  valua- 
tion?—I think  by  the  year,  it  is  from  2s.  to  3s.  in  the  pound  rent.  We  have  only  had 
one  poor  rate  yet. 

36.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — No,  I have  not. 

37.  Have  the  rents  been  generally  raised  in  the  district  in  the  last  few  years  ? — No,  I do 
not  tliink  they  have.  The  rents  in  general  in  the  district  have  all  been  looked  into  and 
e:aimned  by  valuators  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  some  instances  they  have  been 
raised,  and  in  others  lowered. 

[ The  tvitness  tvithdretu."] 


168. 

John  Harvey,  esq. 


Thomas  Dougherty,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  169. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — At  Redcastle,  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

2.  I believe  you  are  a landed  proprietor  ? — I am ; and  was  formerly  an  extensive  laud 
agent. 

3.  lyhat  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ? — I know  the  barony 
ri  Innishowen  pretty  well,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  coimty  of  Donegal. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  ? — Yes. 

0.  In  what  particulars  ? — There  is  some  draining  and  some  green  crops  more  than  there 
wrmerly  were. 

6.  What  should  you  say  was  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  tho  mode  of  cultmo  ? — Gener- 

7 fanns  are  too  small. 

7-  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size? — They  vary  from  two  acres  to  200 
peihaps ; hut  the  greater  part  are  small. 

• Are  there  many  fanns  held  in  nmdale,  or  in  common? — No;  that  is  mostly  done 
way  with.  There  is  very  Httle  of  it  now. 

4 Y 
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9.  Ill  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation 
The  more  general  mode  is,  the  landed  proprietor  employs  a land  surveyor.  He  surveys 
the  property,  and  values  it.  The  valuation  is  then  considered  by  the  landlord  and  by  the 
agent,  if  he  has  one,  whether  it  is  a fan-  valuation  or  not,  and  then  it  is  made  known  to  the 
tenant.  In  other  cases,  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  have  a meeting  and  a conversation 
about  the  value,  and  they  make  an  agreement  about  it. 

10.  "What  is  the  class  of  persons  usually  employed  to  value  land? — The  class  more  em- 
ployed than  any  other  is  that  of  land  sui’veyoi's,  but  there  are  some  who  are  not  land 
surveyors  who  are  employed  to  value  ; sometimes  the  agent  of  the  property  values  it. 

11.  What  proportion  does  the  value  at  which  lands  are  usually  set,  hear  tp  the  poor  law 
or  government  valuations  ? — The  government  valuation,  I think,  is  something  about  one- 
fourth  under  what  I would  say  was  the  fair  rate  to  value  land  at ; and  I would  say  that  the 
government  valuation  in  the  way  it  is  made  up,  is  the  most  accurate  I have  ever  seen.  I 
have  compared  it  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  I think  it  the  most  accurate  valuation  I ever 
looked  at.  I have  been  greatly  acquainted  with  valuations,  and  surveys,  and  maps,  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  if  I was  going  to  let  a property  to-moiTOw,  I would  go  and  take 
the  govennnent  valuation,  and  add  one-fourth  to  it,  and  subdivide  it  on  the  land. 

12.  Have  you  found  that  to  ho  the  case  ■with  all  classes  of  land? — Yes;  I have  compared  it 
with  good  land,  and  bad  land,  and  middling  land,  and  found  it  the  most  accui'ate  upon  tbe 
whole  that  1 ever  looked  at ; and  when  we  wore  going  to  strike  a rate,  and  employ  a valu- 
ator for  the  Innishowen  Union,  after  a good  deal  of  consideration,  I proposed  to  the  board, — 
and  it  was  the  only  thing  I was  ever  defeated  in  at  the  board, — I proposed  to  adopt  the 
government  surs'ey,  and  add  one-fourth  to  it ; and  there  was  not  a man  on  the  board  but 
voted  against  me  except  one,  and  they  have  every  man  since  said,  that  I was  right,  and 
they  were  wi'ong. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants ; is  it  by  distress 
or  by  ejectment  ? — It  is  various. 

14.  What  is  the  more  usual  mode? — I will  tell  you  what  I know  has  been  resorted  to  in 
many  cases  ; sometimes  they  have  been  arrested  by  a marked  'writ,  but  that  cannot  be  done 
now.  It  is  done  now  by  impounding  the  cattle  and  seizing  their  crop. 

15.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  given  satisfaction  ?— It  has  not.  The  man  who  valued 
it  was  very  wrong  in  several  cases,  and  we  arc  going  to  get  him  to  revise  it. 

16.  What  description  of  people  arc  the  bailiffs  employed  in  your  neighbombood?— 
Generally  they  are  not  good ; it  is  an  occupation  wliich  well-conducted  men  very  seldoui 
enter  into,  but  that  is  not  always  tlie  case. 

17.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many 

nnddlemen? In  the  barony  of  Innishowen,  Lord  Donegal  is  the  proprietor  of  tbe 

greater  part,  (there  is  some  church  land,)  and  under  liiin  there  arc  some  gentlemen  holding 
large  tracts,  consisting  of  several  townlaiids,  some  having  £2,000  a year  under  Lord 
Donegal.  1 might  say  that  they  wore  middlomeii,  as  they  let  it  out  again  to  the  culti- 
vators of  the  sod. 

18.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — In  my  memory,  there  was  not, 
I thhik,  a gentleman  in  tiro  barony  of  Innishowen,  whose  property  was  not  leased,  and 
now  there  are  very  few  leases  in  it.  I have  a good  deal  of  my  own  propeify  leased,  and 
several  other  proprietors  ; and  if  I was  to  say  what  is  tiro  greatest  e'm  m Heland,  as  oue 
thing,  (there  are  many,)  I would  say  the  want  of  leases  to  tenants.  I am  so  decided  upon 
that,  and  have  had  my  mind  so  made  up  upon  it,  that  I have  not  a tenant  that  is  'sntb.outa 
lease  that  I would  not  oflbr  a lease  to  ; for  it  is  not  in  human,  nature,  if  you  view  it  in  aU 
its  bearings,  for  a man  to  improve  his  land,  if  in  loss  than  twelve  months  he  may  he 
depiivod  of  the  fruits  of  aU  Ms  industry.  I would  hold  out  the  security  to  him  iirtMtrvay, 
and  let  him  act  as  ho  pleases ; it  would  deprive  him  of  all  excuse.  Yet,  in  saying  tins 
much,  I would  add,  that  I have  given  leases  myself  to  persons  who  have  tmmed  out  not 
to  ho  so  industrious  as  was  expected,  and  as  they  should  be,  either  for  then-  interest  or 
my  interest.  I have  given  leases  for  years,  and  for  lives,  neither  of  wMeh  ai’e  out ; and 
though  I have  no  benefit,  I have  given  premiums  to  them  for  the  firet,  second,  and  third 
class  farmers,  and  though  I offered  them  those  premimns,  I did  not  find  that  they  went  on 
improving.  They  w'cnt  on  improving  for  tlireo  years,  till  they  got  sixty  acres  improved. 
There  were  thii’ty-six  tenants,  and  when  the  agitation  all  over  Ireland  commenced,  I comd 
not  get  them  to  put  a spado  in  the  ground,  though  I tried  them  in  every  way ; and  when 
I leased  tiiis  land  in  1823,  I gave  it  to  them  wfithout  adding  oue  farthing  to  the  rent  more 
than  they  had  paid  forty  year’s  before.  Now,  on  tliis  property  winch  1 speak  of,  there  are 
2,800  acres  altogether,  and  a great  deal  of  mountain,  but  there  are  500  acres  capab  e o 
being  imjrroved,  with  little  or  no  trouble.  Tlrey  admit  that  to  me,  and  that_  the  crop 
were  bettor  on  it  than  on  the  old  cultivated  land,  and  yet  they  do  not  continue  it, 

19.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  rise  generally  in  the  rent  of  land  over  the  7 
during  the  last  forty  years? — Yes,  a very  groat  ruse,  and  that  rise  I tMnk 

by  smuggling  illicit  spirits.  Tire  greater  part  of  the  spirit  that  was  druiik.in  Irelan 
illicit  whiskey,  that  paid  no  duty,  not  a poimy,  to  the  government.  _ Tlren,  owing  to 
making  tliis  spiiit,  and  getting  such  a ready  market  for  it,  it  raised  the  price  o 
immensely ; the  landlords  took  advantage  of  it,  and  raised  their  rents,  and  the  rent  has 
kept  up,  though  not  to  the  fuH  extent.  There  is  hardly  a property  in  the  barony  u ^ 
where  there  has  not  been  a reduction ; but  if  the  people  were  industrious, 
capable  of  paying  all  the  rent  which  is  set  against  it ; hut  they  are  not  so  muus 
they  should  be,  and  along  with  that  there  have  been  a variety  of  bm’dens  put  up 
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ia  the  last  forty  yeare.  I was  what  is  called  high  constahle  for  the  barony  in  1803  and 
1804,  and  from  that  time  to  tliis,  the  county  cess  has  been  more  than  doubled.  'Within 
the  last  foi-ty  years  the  tithe,  as  far  as  I know,  has  boon  doubled  at  least. 

20.  Has  much  been  done  in  the  way  of  assistance  to  tenants  for  improvements  or  ai-e 
they  left  entnely  to  themselves  ?— They  are  mostly  left  to  themselves.  I do  not  know  anv 
ja  the  county  who  have  given  the  encouragement  I have  been  speaking  of  but  myself  ^ 

21.  How  are  the  houses  and  farm  buildings  erected  ?_By  the  tenants  They  build 
them  and  improve  them,  and  what  are  caUed  the  cottiers’  houses  are  buiit  and  kent  in 
repair  by  the  farmers.  I woiHd  take  leave  to  say,  that  the  poor  law  cess  is  a great  burden 
on  land,  and  it  is  doing  very  httle  good  to  the  piaiipers. 

22.  What  per  ceii^tage  does  the  poor  rate  in  your  district  boar  totho  lettinK  value  of  the 
land  ?— We  have  collected  only  ouo  rate  j'ot,  and  that  was  Is.  iii  the  pound 

23.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the  comiussioneis  ?— I 
liave.  I beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  suggestions  on  the  subjects  of  iiiouirv  for  the 
consideration  of  the  commissioners.  The  landlords  have  iuem-red  much  blame  for  havine- 
occasioned  the  poverty  and  distress  affecting  then-  tenantry,  but  I would  suggest  that  there 
are  numerous  heavy  charges  upon  landholders  entii-ely  exclusive  of  renWthe  ’expense  of 
paying  the  poHce  has  become  biu-densome  as  a tax— the  poor  law  tax  is  also  another  heaw 
burden  both  on  landlords  and  their  tenantry,  and  is  effecting  hut  vciy  little  good  for  the 
poor.  The  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  sui>porting  the  workhouses  is  occasioned  in  defray- 
ing the  eiqiense  of  the  staff  winch  it  is  considered  expedient  to  put  in  requisition  and  not 
in  any  thing  having  relation  to  the  sustenance  of  the  poor  themselves.  The  agitation  winch 
lias  been  earned  on  in  Ireland  for  some  years  past,  has  done  immense  injury°to  the  coun 
try;  it  prevents  men  of_  capital  from  embarking  theii-  money  in  trade,  not  knowing-  what 
the  result  oi  the  a^tation  may  he ; it  excites  indefinite  hopes  and  expectations  In  the 
muds  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  leads  them  to  imagine  that  some  change  is  approacliing 
whia  IS  likely  to  better  then  condition,  and  therefore  prevents  them  apphdng  4eh  atten- 
tion to  their  ordinary  means  of  industry.  Another  important  improvement  would  be  the 
reclamation  of  the  waste  lands ; unless,  however,  this  work  is  undertaken  by  government 
ueitherthe  landlords  nor  thoiv  tenants  have  the  means,  except  in  few  instances  to  undergo 
the  expense  that  must  he  necessardy  caused  in  their  reclamation.  I think  that  the  cler^v 
of  the  various  deuoimnatious  should  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury;  this  would  be  a s:reat 
means  of  qmetmg  Ireland.  I think  that  another  of  the  eiils  of  Ireland  arises  from  the 
eastonce  of  smaU  farms ; the  indolence  of  this  class  of  farmers,  and  the  subdivision  of 
these  smah  holdings,  and  the  latter  is  an  evil  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  check 
by  legislative  enactment. 

[ The  ivitness  ivithdrew^ 

Mr.  David  Gather,  and  Mr.  Frederick  M'Causland,  sworn  and  examined. 

Londoiide  " — Where  do  you  reside  ? — Newtownhinavady,  in  the  county  of 

2.  What  JS  yom-  oecupatiow  ?— I am  a landowner  and  occupier.  I am  the  proprietor  of 

some  townlauds,  and  I hold  some  towidauds.  ^ opueioi  or 

3.  \ToMr.  Jlf;Ca»sl<mA]_Whoio  do  you  reside?— At  Beshrooli,  IfewtownlimaTadv  I 
am  a kige  occupier  of  grouud,  and  have  some  property  iu  the  town,  principally  in  houses 

4.  With  what  distnct  are  you  aocpiamted  ?-[Afr.  Carter.]-!  am  pretty  Ivo/acquamted 
with  the  district  round  1,  ewtowiihuiavady,  and  the  county  of  LoiidondoriT  ^ 

a clthci  f ' acqnainted  until  Tory  nearly  the  same  district  as 

Tdcr  liemi^^^  ^ Company,  and  hold  a large  farm 

improving  in  the  district  or  otlieiwise,  and  from  what 
caises  — Wr.  Carta-.]— It  has  very  much  improved  m the  last  twenty  Tears 
ouantitvrf  P““ars  ?— Ill  the  improvement  of  the  land,  in  raising  a much  larger 
id  f/ouM  ?■  *wenq,--flve  or  twonty-suv  years  ago  that  I commenced  a distillery, 

‘ aoflroient  in  the  market  of  Kowtowiilimavady ; I was  the  solo 

to  fc  smrf?  ■“"‘*1  ^ ^offleient  for  me  untliout  going 

to  tills  t t ™ **’o  ii™*  tovo  years.  Wow  there  is  a very  largo  quantity  brought 

ienSiiXi?^l'l7th"“  “"I 

8.  Do  you  agree  in,  that  statement  ?— [il/r.  iWCavslaitd.l—Yes. 
and  1 ii=o=dl  ?— [A/r.  Carta-.]— The  rent  is  partlv  by  contract 

If?  ri  ^ valuation.  Upon  the  Company’s  lands  it  is  by  valuation  ’ 

1 wiia^Uf  “ “ f " f7omo“‘  M-Candand.-]-I  agree  perfectly. 

dJ;.  A 1 ,™™Fontof  good  average  land?— [jlfi-.  Carta-.]— I took  clown  tlu-ee 
l>  u t *U1  llT  W /“ri’  “d  grass  land;  then  there  is  a fom-th  class,  the 
"at  land-  and  ™ *l>e  "crage  is  30s,  the  Cunningham  acre;  20s.  for 

notttaingrSinXS  th  f i " » cultivation,  about  10s. ; then  there  is  the 

12  \via®4-  ^oam,  that  is  worth  2s.  an  acre,  from  2s.  to  3s. 
aWaveraL  consider  the  faff-  produce  of  that  wheat  land  to  the  acre  ?-About 

seven  han-el  wouhT  “™ior  from  six  to  seven  han-cls.  [ilfr.  Af'CaiisW.]— I think 
13.  Of  oatsT^Ah^  c *'  1 "'“X'  “3'  f*-.  Cart®..]- Yes,  I tliiik  six. 

wodd  he  near  the  average. 

4 Y2 
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14.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  hear  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations? 

The  poor  law  valuation  in  our  district  is  very  near  the  landlord’s  rent ; it  is  higher  than  the 
government. 

15.  How  much  ? — As  near  as  I can  calculate  the  government  valuation  was  as  three  to 
four. 

16.  The  rent  is  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  above  the  government  valuation? — [iiy,. 
MCausland.l—^oi  quite.  [Afr.  Cather.'\—l  think  by  adding  one-fourth  to  the  govern^ 
ment  valuation  it  would  bi'ing  it  nearly  up  to  the  poor  law  valuation. 

17.  You  think  the  poor  law  valuation  nearly  the  letting  value  ? — Yes ; it  was  valued  by 
some  of  the  suiweyors  who  were  acquainted  with  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  they  went 
very  near  it. 

18.  Was  the  poor  law  valuation  an  accurate  valuation? — They  did  not  go  upon  the 
valuation ; they  ivent  from  documents  they  had  in  their  possession,  and  upon  what  they 
considered  the  rent  valuation. 

19.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  government  valuation  has  been 

executed? — In  some  parts  it  was  not  a correct  valuation ; and  when  the  guardians  were  called 
upon  to  get  a valuation,  the  feeling  then  was  so  strong  against  the  government  valuation 
not  being  correct  that  we  preferred  getting  anotlier  valuation  ; but  since  then  that  opinion 
has  been  considerably  changed,  and  it  is  now  felt  that  the  government  valuation  would  he 
the  best  one  to  be  used  for  the  basis.  If  it  had  been  brought  down  to  the  townlands  it 
would  have  been  better.  [Mr.  M They  stopped  rather  too  short. 

20.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded? — [Mr.  Cat/ier.]— In 
general  a running  half-year  is  allowed ; it  is  not  in  all  cases.  On  some  estates  it  is  dif- 
ferent. On  the  fishmongers’  estate  the  rent  due  in  May  is  called  for  in  August,  and  the 
rent  due  in  November  is  caUod  for  in  February.  [Afr.  M‘ Causla'nd.'\—h  is  pretty  gene- 
rally paid  in  that  way.  \Mr.  Oat/tcr.]— Upon  the  Marquess  of  Waterford’s  property  there 
is  generally  a running  half-year. 

21.  Does  the  tenant  depend  at  all  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  ? — \Mr.  Catlier.'\~ 
No,  there  is  no  loan  fund  in  the  district,  and  there  is  but  one  usurer.  [Mr.  MCaus- 
land.~\ — I agree  in  that  statement. 

22.  What  is  the  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — [Mr.  Cailier.'\~ 
Ejectment  is  the  most  general. 

23.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — A particular 
gale. 

24.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  large  proprietors  or  under  middlemen  ? — 
We  have  no  middlemen  unless  upon  the  manor  of  Newtownlimavady,  where  the  tenants 
hold  upon  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever. 

25.  lou  have  mentioned  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  does  it  agree  with  your 
experience  that  any  parfiicular  difficulties  have  been  found  in  procuring  renewals  of  those 
leases  ? — No,  none  that  I am  aware  of.  Where  pai*t  of  the  land  is  bog  land  I am  aware 
that  there  was  a difficulty,  though  I did  not  hold  any  of  it.  It  was  a question  undecided 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 

26.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  question  ? — As  to  whom  the  subsoil  belonged  after  the 
turf  was  taken  off ; after  the  bog  was  cut  away  the  tenant  conceived  that  ho  was  entitled 
to  the  subsoil. 

27.  Are  you  aware  of  any  decision  upon  the  subject  in  the  courts? — Yes;  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  law  is  with  the  landlord. 

28.  Has  that  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  holders  of  those  leases  ? — [Mr.  M‘Caus- 
land^ — I could  not  say  generally  that  it  has. 

29.  By  whom  are  pennanent  improvements  effected — by  the  landlord,  or  by  the  tenant, 
or  jointly  ? — [Mr.  Gather.'] — Generally  by  the  tenants ; in  some  cases  resisted  by  the  land- 
lords, in  others  not  at  all. 

30.  What  assistance  does  the  landlord  usually  give  ? — It  differs  very  much  upon  differ- 
ent estates.  Upon  the  Grocers’  estate  they  give  aU  the  materials  to  the  tenant  upon  his 
paying  the  workmen.  On  the  Fishmongers’  estate  in  some  instances  they  give  a loan  ot 
money,  charging  five  per  cent.  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  money  given  in  any  other  way. 

31.  Do  individual  landlords  assist  their  tenants  in  permanent  improvements  ?— Upon 
one  estate  they  give  slates  to  any  tenant  who  wishes  to  remove  the  old  roof  off  his  house. 
There  is  a variation  u])on  almost  all  the  different  estates. 

32.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — [Mr.  M‘ Caxisland.] — Yes. 

33.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  recognised  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is 
the  purchaso-inoney  paid  ? — It  is  generally  acknowledged  ; and  the  tenants  are  permitted 
to  sell,  provided  they  sell  to  persons  the  landlord  approves  of-  And  the  value  is  generally 
equal  to  two  or  three  years’  rent. 

34.  Is  that  increasing? — No,  decreasing,  I think.  [Mr.  M‘ CaxislancV] — Decidedly  so. 

35.  How  far  is  the  value  affected  by  the  tenure  ? — [Mr.  Gather^ — Very  httle. 

36.  Do  you  think  in  the  sale  of  his  tenant-right  the  tenant  is  paid  for  the  improvements 

he  may  have  made  ? — Yes,  until  latterly  ; there  has  not  been  so  much  demand  for  xau 
lately.  There  was  formerly  such  a demand  for  farms  that  I have  known  lands  sold,  when 
the  lease  was  nearly  out,  as  high  as  if  there  was  a long  lease.  _ . £ 

37.  Is  there  any  consolidation  of  farms  proceeding  in  your  district "? — On  the  pasang 
the  reform  biF,  when  the  £10  franchise  was  made,  there  was  a good  deal  of  it,  in 
make  voters ; but  now  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  of  it  going  on.  [Afr,  M Causlam.] 
That  is  my  experience. 
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Svidin*"'  ^bdividing  of  farms  prevalent  ?_There  is  no  subletting  or 

®39.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  larger  farmers,  are  they  improving  in  the 
„rld  or  are  they  getting  wome  ?-Cei-tainly  they  are  not  improving,  so  £ as  capital  is 
concerned.  They  are  genoraRy  very  industrious,  but  to  my  own  knowledge  tjie  farmers  in 
general  are  getting  poorer  m place  of  neher.  ® aiiULis  m 

40.  Do  you  apply  that  observation  to  the  small  tenantry  as  well  as  the  large  ones?— To 
both. 

41.  Is  that  yom- impression  ?— [Mr.  M^Catcsland.]— Yes. 

42.  Is  the  class  of  labom-ere  improving  ?-[J&.  Cat7i«-.]-Tho  labourers  have  not  much 
reason  to  complain  of  want  of  employment  in  the  neighbourhood 

44.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages?— lil®.  CM/io-l— The 

farmers.  “■  ' •-! 

45.  Are  they  built  and  repaired  by  them  ?— Yes. 

thcm?-Where  there  is  agarden.  from  £l  in, 

£3  lOs.  J_Mr.  M Causland.^— There  are  a very  great  number  at  a guinea  where  there  is 


no  garucii. 

47.  How  do  they  pay  the  rent  ?— [Jfi-.  Cat/ier.]— By  labour. 

48.  At  what  rate  of  wages  is  theii-  labour-  computed  ?— Those  who  net  cnnst.r*  i • 

*tcr  and  summer  get  from  8A  to  lOi,  some  |ve  9d.  the  year  rolid.  TW  ftmeS 
jlo  do  no  employ  ooiistant  laboui-ers,  engage  them  at  the  season  of  potato  LS  m 
haivest,  and  they  give  the  same  wages  with  their  hoard.  \Mr  v 

rather  more ; there  is  a certain  class  of  labourers  who  get  liigher  wao-es  than  that 
men  get  a higher  rate  of  wages.  [Afn  Cafcr.]_Thef  get  a free  hjnse  anS 


49.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ^ Ifo  none 

50,  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  Im-ge  or  small  or  ahseufee 
or  resident  propnetors,  or  the  estates  held  under  the  crown  or  oornor-ite  or  L.  • 1 f 
bofa?  Where  the  propriotm  is  remdent,, the  agent  is  m„rriilSr.nder  ^ 

more  to  do.  The  ageZ  under”' ^he  Compmdi  Tre  not  thh,?™  W 

?a;lSe“  tire  if  nTcor 

61.  Ai-e  there  foes  paid  on  enforcing  the  rent  or  granting  leases  ?— There  is  a chara-e  for 
leases;aiid  where  the  rent  has  to  bo  enforced,  there  is  a fie  to  the  bailiff. 

52.  fcl  IS  the  usual  fee  to  the  bailiff  for  distraining  ?— Two  sliiUings  and  sixpence 

63,  Do  they  take  any  assistants  with  them  ?_Vei7  seldom  ® u sixpence. 

54,  k what  class  of  life  is  the  bailiff  genei-aBy  ?_He  is  hi  the  class  of  smaU  farmers 
56.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  goveriient  or 
poorlawvidnations?— About  one-tenth  of  the  rent.  o government  or 

66.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  nsuallv  allowed  9 To  +1,  a 
payman  of  rent,  though  the  teuitVay  be  in  ari-ei  I 

where  the  rate  was  not  allowed  to  the  tenant.  ' ’ ^ instance 

_ 57.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  naan.- 

..respeet  to  the  occupation  of  laud  hiireland,  and  in 

t.  1 “““Pa™*  '^MeThaing  dif 

to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  enconi-age  the  cidtivation  of  the  fin  If 

ta““  till  relation  hiwin  LXdld 

peal  bLdm  to  Sffffr  w Phs  become  certainly  Ivory 

wd  iuie  l™-  *'  si;  unprovement  has  been  made,  and  great  oconomf 

Kthei-inero.  of  the  roads;  other  charges  have  been  added,  so  that  tlie^countv  cess  is 

landlord  as  afi-lm  cwf;  ' ^ 1‘  *0  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  tie 

fct  is  a moietf  of  it*  ® ™ principle  of  the  poor  law, 

deal  in  the  conlcS  W»  ’ I ^ ‘hat  it  would  save  a good 

moreCflom  I “to  irlr  I P'7‘, <>'™l7S™dy  Wnion.  tliat  the  rate  if  net 
eentageforthecluecthiltfit  'III  “'f *°  S'™  " "“‘P  Wer  per 

59  Hva  xrr,  find  that  might  he  saved  if  it  was  paid  by  the  landlord  ^ 

Why,  they  are  ftmkhedtrom“fT“'  “ d*'*  7?'"““'*"  “ Py  persons  appointed  at 

persons  of  thlcomrtvThl^^  ”^  “ ‘P® 

‘l>«  these  apfllS  finv;  7 SOTernment  valnatiou  gives  the  value  of  each  townland,  and 
ftle  subdi,\L““if II ® ‘“'''"'“Si  ‘Pat  nvotild  save  the  tronhle 
‘e  wn  to  eneonra-e  telliffslf  f ill  t 7"n  “'“f®  “ ITf ' ‘P'"*'  “ 

P™ig  them  a seeSritf  w if  t'l'l  f®''®  ®0“>f“rtable  houses  for  themselves,  by 

lease  if  there  is  a slotlif.n  *®'“  1®“®®®'  ' “Ot  an  advocate  for  too  long  a 

IS  a slothful  tenantry;  it  ties  up  the  landlord  for  a long  time  before  he  can 
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have  his  land  to  improve  it,  hy  letting  it  to  an  industrious  tenantry  ; but  if  the  tenantry  are 
industrious,  the  longer  the  lease  the  better ; and  if  tenants  would  expend  their  money  in 
building  good  houses,  I think  they  should  have  a security  by  lease. 

GO.  Do  you  thinlc  that  any  practicable  mode  could  bo  devised  of  securing  to  the  tenant 
a compensation  for  his  outlay  in  buildings,  by  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  or  a 
part  in  case  of  lus  being  ejected  ? — At  the  end  of  his  lease,  unless  it  was  renewed,  a certain 
portion  of  his  outlay  should  be  repaid  to  him. 

Gl.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  would  liicc  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? \_ilr 

M‘  Causland.'] — I do  not  tliink  I have.  I agree  in  every  thing  which  Mr.  Gather  has  stated 
as  to  the  county  cess. 

[ The  witnesses  withdreiv.} 

Mr.  John  Kane,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  the  parish  of  Balteagh,  near  NewtownlimaTady,  in  the 
county  of  LondondciTy. 

2.  What  is  the  district  with  wliich  you  arc  acquainted  ? — The  barony  of  Kenaght. 

3.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  that  district  ? — ^Yes  ; I think  it  is. 

4.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  farms  ? — From  ten  to  twenty,  and 

in  some  instances,  forty  acres.  • * 

5.  Which  is  the  more  usual  size? — I think  they  are  mostly  as  large  as  would  make  £I0 

freeholders.  The  landlords  doubled  then-  Kttlo  farms  to  give  votes  for  members  of  Parlk- 
raejit.  I have  several  landlords,  and  I have  no  complaint  to  lodge  against  any  one  of  them 
of  any  consequence.  I hold  some  of  my  land  iu  perpetuity.  ’ 

6.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  -will  or  by  lease  ? — In  both  ways. 

7.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  good  land  in'that  district? On  Lord 

Waterford’s  estate,  which  is  the  largest  estate  belonging  to  any  one  gentleman,  I think'  it 
is  about  £i  the  Irish  plantation  aero.  When  you  come  down  to  Newtownlimavady,  the 
land  is  tolerably  good  for  grazing  and  tillage. 

8.  Do  you  consider  eight  or  ten  Irish  barrels  a fair  crop  for  wheat  land  ? — Yes,  I should 

be  very  well  pleased  with  tliat.  • > - 

9.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; are  they  by  the  landlord  or  tenant  ?— 
Indeed,  it  is  principally  by  the  tenant.  Some  landlords  encourage  their  tenants.  Lord 
Waterford  gives  them  slates  to  new  roof  their  houses,  and  gives  them  quicks  to  plant 
fences,  and  gives  them  private  roads  up  to  the  Queen’s  road,  and  pays  one-half  of  the 
making.  He  gives  them  bog  without  much  chai-ge,  except  Is.  to  pay  the  bog  bailiff.  Ido 
not  live  on  that  estate,  though  I hold  two  places  under  him. 

10.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  recognised  hy 
the  landlord  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

11.  What  does  it  usually  bring  ? — 1 think  under  Lord  Waterford,  land  would  seh  from 

£7  to  £1*1 Irish  acre,  if  there  was  no  lease  upon  it,  if  the  agent  would  receive  him  as 
the  tenant.  _ , ^ 

12.  Does  the  holding  by  lease  or  at  will  make  much  difference  iu  the  price  ? — Ho,  not 

much  difference.  I tFink  they  give  the  tenant  fair  value,  and  let  him  sell  his  lease,  if  he 
quits  it.  : , 

13.  Is  there  any  objection  made  to  a man  if  he  he  of  good  character  ? — They  gener^y 
give  one  of  their  own  men  a preference  over  a stranger  from  another  estate  ; hut  ff  they  do 
not  find  one  on  their  own  estate,  they  take  iu  another.  But  I wish  to  remark,  that  I think 
twenty-one  years  too  short  for  a lease,  to  make  lasting  improvements ; and  I hear  most 
complaints  of  short  leases. 

14.  What  improvements  do  you  refer  to  ? — To  draining  and  planting,  and  building  good 
houses  and  offices. 

15.  Do  you  not  think  that  draining  and  buildings  stand  upon  very  different  grounds ; 
that  draining  may  pay  in  a few  years,  and  buildings  may  not  ? — A man  may  be  obliged  to 
build  from  not  having  a house  comfortable.  If  he  had  encouragement,  he  would  be  v^ 
well  inclined  to  drain  or  improve,  and  sow  grass  and  clover  seeds.  We  have  a farming 
society,  which  is  very  useful  in  the  neighbourhood  I live  in. 

16.  Have  you  drained  any  land  yourself? — Yes. 

17.  WhatJiid  it  cost  you  hy  the  acre? — I have  drained  and  got  premiums,  hut  not  on 
the  new  system.  I put  the  stones  at  the  bottom  unbroken.  I think  a man  could  di'am 
tolerably  well  at  from  £5  to  £G  an  acre. 

18.  Iu  what  number  of  crops  did  you  consider  yourself  repaid  for  the  expenditure  you 

made  in  di’aining  ? — I declare,  I could  not  give  a decided  answer  to  that.  I knpw  that  my 
land  is  much  improved,  and  crops  bettor,  and  the  roads  drier  and  easier ; hut  if  I had  my 
laud  all  regularly  drained,  then  I think  it  would  he  10s.  an  acre  better  for  it,  and  I haTO 
good  land  too.  _ . . . 

19.  With  respect  to  the  farmers  near  you,  are  the  large  farmers,  in  your  opimon,  geiting 
richer  in  the  world  ? — Indeed,  I cannot  say  that  they  are  getting  stronger ; the  markets  are 
too  low.  I graze  a good  many  cattle  myself;  but  the  cattle  are  gettuig  low. 

20.  Ai’e  the  small  tenants  improving  at  all  ? — No  ; they  are  worse  off'.  . , 

21.  Are  the  labourers  improving? — Yes,  indeed,  they  are.  I tliiiik  if  the  landlord  wo 

encourage  a system  of  draining,  it  would  employ  the  people  and  not  drive  them  away 
seek  employment.  . . , 

22.  liaye  you  any  suggestions  to  make  of  any  measmes  of  iu^provement  m tJic  a 
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practice,  in  respect  to  tie  occupation  of  land  ?— Wo,  I cannot  say  tiat  I iavo.  Tie  tiinn 
in  my  mmd  is  to  encourage  drmmiig  and  give  good  leases.  If  I i,ad  an  estate  of  twcntv 
towalands,  I siould  give  every  tenant  iis  lease  ; and  it  mould  bo  good  for  tie  landlord  and 
tie  tenant ; and  tien,  if  a man  ias  a son  coming  forward,  ie  would  have  the  farm  to  look 
to,  instead  of  going  to  Amenca  for  his  bread. 

“laypersons  in  youi-  ueigibouriood  wio  iave  perpetuities  like  your- 

gglf" — IJiere  are. 

24.  Do  you  ind  that  tioy  aro  better  off  than  those  who  do  not  hold  hi  peimetuity  2- 

Indeed,  I cannot  say  that  they  are  all  of  them  better  off.  Some  of  them  are,  but  not  many 
of  them.  ■' 

25.  Have  ym  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  county  cess,  or  the  other  burdens  faUinff 

upon  land  ?-Yes ; I complain  very  much  of  the  county  cess.  I am  a middling  farmer,  and 
pay  £15  “county  cess ; and  before  we  got  twenty-live  per  cent,  reduced  off  our  tithe  in 
tie  year  1^9, 1 had  to  pay  about  £22  m cuts  and  tithes,  and  I think  I pay  the  same  now 
because  I have  got  two  other  places.  We  have  got  as  good  a clergyman  as  ever  Hved  but 
he  must  have  ms  own.  uuu 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 

John  Bmre  Beresford,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Have  you  had  an  02)portunity  of  seeing  the  statement  made  by  Darby  O’Connell  ^ ^ 

Yes,  I have.  ■' 

2.  WiU  you  state  to  the  commissioners  what  actually  took  place  between  you  and  him  < 

about  lus  faiTO?— He  had  not  been  paymg  rent  for  a long  time,  nearly  four  yeai-s,  and  he  " 
M been  a bad  tenant  long  before  that.  I told  him  he  must  pay  his  rent  or  sell  his  farm 
tiafcitwasno  l^dness  to  to  ho  keeping  him  in  it.  lie  made  no  alteration  in  his 
payments,  and  I was  obliged  to  bnng  an  ejectment  agamst  him,  and  he  was  put  out.  I told 
Inm  ke  might  seU  the  farm  and  after  paying  the  arroar,  he  might  keep  the  rest  of  the 
money  taself.  He  never  did  sell  it,  but  tried  to  prevent  it  being  sold  as  much  as  he 
r“hcy  i™rhe  y”aIuT"‘"““*'  &rm,  but  I was  willing 

3.  Where  do  you  reside  ?_At  Leannomit,  in  the  county  of  Londondenw. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agncultui-o  m the  district  in  which  you  arc,  improving  or  otherwise  i>_ 

Yes,  very  much,  m the  draimng  and  cropping.  is 

5.  With  respectto  the  permanent  improvements  upon  the  property  with  which  you  are 

couuceted  are  they  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ?-Both,  I may  say 
jomtiy  and  separately.  As  to  malang  private  roads  upon  tlio  property,  if  the  tenants  raise 
a esrtam  sum  of  money.  Lord  Waterford  gives  the  same  sum;  and  he  gives  his  agent  so 
much  a year  for  getting  rid  of  any  cottiers’  I.oiises,  if  the  tenants  approve  of  it ; ho  allows 
a ccrtaiii  Bumfor  that  pui-pose.  lie  also  built  schools  at  his  own  expense,  and  furnishes 
them  mth  books,  and  pays  a master ; and  allows  a considerable  sum  fm  draining  laud. 
moL  Kv  0 °u  ^ “rtto  the  aUowanccs  for  draiiring ? J-Ie  advances  the 

^ “h  they  pay  Inm  is  that  five  per  cent.  But  most  of  the  work 

18  done  by  themselves,  so  that  the  money  is  advanced  to  thorn 

no  hotd  “ eemexion  with  the  National  Board  ?_Wo,  they  are  in  connexion 

c^a  Is  he  repaid  the  entii-e  money  for  the  draining  ?_Wo ; only  the  interest  at  five  per 

'“t  at  any  time.  He  considers  that  the  land  is  worth 
acAiXv  i It*  T *e  superintondenco  of  a Scotch 

onM^HoriveT-  expenses  of  the  agriculturist  defrayed  ?-^By  Lord  lYatorford 

ainouSg“tol™00  a'yeS  “ 

»do  t t tih-^tions  of  the  agriculturist  as  to  the 

tis  dii-ections  They  <tyo  very  aimous,  particularly  anxious  to  have 

draiS^  difficulty  in  selecting  the  people  whose  land  should  bo 

W«™*trtweuty-one  years 

14'  has  this  system  been  in  operation  ?— About  three  years. 

15'  Ha  ^ ^ satisfaction  to  the  tenants  generally  ?—Yes,  veiw  much  so. 

‘ta  flve  t *“  ““  advantage  gteator  C 

h to  be  tlie  tn-AUAct  ^ ^ ^ ^ spoken  to  one  who  does  not  admit 

“pproveof  improvement  that  ever  was  done.  And  to  prove  how  much  they 

«'m  expense  ?“*  T*  toiiaiits  have  drained  at  their 

fee  aerSvM  f”.*®  all»'«“ee-  Ho  limits  it  to  a eortaiii  sum.  Soventy- 

16.  From  vom  *1“=  ‘'™  years  and  a half  at  an  oxiioiise  of  £3S0. 

Sfcat  increasA  Af  ° servation  are  you  quite  satisfied  that  the  effect  is  to  produce  a 

»y«lf,  and  have  fou3\l!rayanh^'"rf^’  ^ 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 


lUh  April,  1844. 
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Mr.  John  Kane. 
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B.  Beresford,  esq. 
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\ltk  April,  1844.  Thonms  Doiujlas  Bateson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  yon  reside  ? — Linsford  House,  neai-  Buncraua,  in  the  barony  of  Innishowen, 
T.  D.  Batewn,  esq.  “ county  of  Donegal. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — I am  a land  agent. 

3.  Docs  the  district  witli  which  you  are  acquainted  afford  much  opportunity  for  exten- 
sive and  profitable  improvement? — Yes,  it  does.  There  is  a vast  deal  of  waste  laud  in  it 

4.  Has  much  been  done  in  the  w'ay  of  improvement  in  recent  years  ? — ^Yes,  a good  deal 
has  been  done.  The  lands  up  to  1837  were  in  the  occupation  of  middlemen ; at  that  time 
a great  portion  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  proprietor,  and  a good  deal  has  been  done  in 
reclaiming  the  land  since  that  time. 

5.  What  course  was  taken  as  to  re-letting  the  lands  ?— At  the  time  they  fell  out  of  lease 
they  were  all  in  rundalc.  The  whole  of  that  barony  was  in  lundale  not  long  ago.  I sub. 
divided  the  estate  which  fell  out  of  lease  into  farms,  proportioned  to  the  rent  which  the 
rundale  tenants  formerly  paid,  locating  the  stronger  families  up  towards  the  hfils ; and  to 
those  who  went  upon  lands  hitheido  waste  I gave  the  land  free  for  seven  yeais,  except  Is, 
an  acre  to  presen'e  ownership ; at  tlie  same  time  specifying  tlie  rent  which  they  should  hold 
under  at  the  termination  of  the  seven  years. 

6.  Have  those  seven  years  expired  ? — No,  they  will  not  expire  till  November,  1845. 

7.  Were  houses  built  for  those  people? — ^No,  there  wore  not.  The  value  of  the  laud 
was  taken  at  that  time  on  a fair  estimate  of  the  then  existing  value  of  the  land  on  which 
they  were  located.  And  suppose  it  was  valued  at  £3,  for  instance,  they  paid  notliing  for 
that  time,  and  a rent  of  about  £3  5s.,  or  two  and  a half  per  cent,  upon  the  money  sacrificed 
by  the  landlord,  was  charged  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years. 

8.  You  considered  that  tlie  landlord  was  giving  them  seven  times  £3  ? — Yes. 

9.  Have  those  persons  made  much  improvement  in  the  holdings  they  so  took  ?— Yes, 
very  extensive  improvements.  I estimate  that  in  the  last  four  years  there  may  have  been 
between  300  and  400  acres  reclaimed. 

10.  In  general  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  private  contract  or  valuation?— 
By  an  acreable  valuation,  taking  every  detached  portion  of  ground  by  its  own  separate 
value,  aud  then  totting  up  the  sum  total  aud  making  it  a round  sum,  either  under  or  over, 
in  most  cases  under  the  gross  amount. 

1 1 . What  proportion  does  the  usual  setting  price  of  average  land  hear  to  the  poor  law 
and  government  valuations  ? — I have  made  out  a list  of  six  quarter  lands,  and  I did  it  witb 
some  care ; and  though  there  are  a vast  number  of  quarter  lands,  I wish  to  give  a reason 
why  I have  selected  only  six.  The  quarter  land  is  larger  than  the  townland ; the  govern- 
ment find  some  of  the  quainter  lands  too  large ; they  have  subdivided  them  and  allotted 
names  to  them  of  then-  own  accord,  being  of  a very  large  size.  Some  of  the  subdivisions 
of  those  quarter  lands  were  let  under  Lord  Donegal,  who  was  the  original  possessor  of 
the  estate,  under  leases  for  sixty-one  years,  beai-ing  date  in  1802.  Seven  of  those  town- 
lands  liave  come  into  oim  possession,  and  have  been  re-valued  by  us;  but  as  the  government 
have  valued  the  whole  quarter  land,  we  cannot  distinguish  the  proportion  it  hears  to  onr 
valuation.  I have  taken  only  those  which  have  entii-ely  fallen  into  our  possession,  and 
which  are  taken  by  a single  denomination.  In  one  parish  I have  taken  out  six  quarter 
lands,  of  which  the  government  valuation  is  £607  lls.  7d.;  the  poor  law  valuation  is 
£696  12s. ; tlie  present  rental  is  £671  19s.  7d- : the  tithe  valuation  for  the  rent-chaige  was 
£549  13s.  3^d. ; hut  that  never  included  the  houses.  Out  of  the  £671  19s.  7d.,  tbe 
present  rent,  I deduct  the  rent-charge,  £44  Os.  8cf,,  and  the  poor  rates,  which  by  agree- 
ment with  the  tenant  when  I let  the  land,  I pay  cnthely,  £34  16s.,  reducing  tlie  rent  to 
£593  2s.  l\d.,  being  £l4  9s.  under  the  govennnent  valuation,  and  £i03  under  the  poor 
law  valuation.  But  if  I only  deduct  the  pooor  mtos,  and  allow  the  rent-charge  heretofore 
existing,  it  makes  it  £30  over  the  government  valuation,  which  would  be  five  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  amount  of  the  government  valuation. 

12.  Was  the  person  who  valued  for  the  poor  law  in  that  district  supposed  to  take  the 
rent  as  the  criterion  ? — I bcheve  he  never  saw  the  lands  at  all,  or  took  any  trouble  to 
examine  the  lands.  In  one  case,  where  I had  occasion  to  appeal  against  a monstrous  over- 
charge, he  stated  that  it  was  just  what  he  wanted.  He  made  those  monstrous  overcharges, 
and  left  each  person  to  come  and  prove  the  value.  I tlfink  we  made  504  alterationsin  the 
valuation.  We  have  positive  evidence  that  he  has  left  out  large  portions  of  laud;  m one 
instance  190  acres. 

13.  Is  the  teiim-e  of  the  distiict  immediately  under  tlie  proprietor  or  under 

men  ? — There  are  some  leases  in  existence  under  middlemen ; hut  those  which  expired  by 
the  late  king’s  death  are  under  the  dii'ect  control  of  the  proprietor. 

14.  Wliat  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  under  middlemen  in  the  district? — There  was 
a paper  put  into  my  hands  which  appeared  to  me  very  violent  against  their  landlord,  who 
holds  direct  imder  us.  The  tenants  have  drawn  up  a paper — whether  it  issued  from  t o 
repeal  hoard  or  not,  I do ‘not  know' — and  filled  it  up  with  their  grievances.  I do  not  know 
from  what  source.  But  I consider  the  tenants  in  a far  worse  condition  midor  imdalemen 
than  if  they  were  under  the  direct  landlord. 

15.  Of  what  did  they  principally  complam? — The  exorbitant  rents.  , 

16.  Do  they  complain  of  thei-ents  being  constantly  raised  by  middlemen  ? — I have  he 

that  complaint  made  in  one  instance.  , 9 

17.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  foundation  for  that  complaint  in  your  own 

Yes,  I do ; because  I know  it  has  been  a matter  of  litigation  between  the  middlemen 
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the  tenants.  The  assistant-bamster  wished  it  to  be  referred  to  me,  but  as  neither  party 
would  produce  the  proper  evidence  which  I required,  I declined  acting  as  mediator. 

18.  Are  there  complaints  of  the  manner  in  which  the  law  of  distress  is  administered  in 
the  countiy,  or  the  way  in  wliich  the  power  is  used  ?— I never  hardly  resort  to  distress 
myself,  because  it  rnay  lead  to  a breach  of  the  peace ; except  upon  one  occasion  where, 
some  yeai’s  ago,  I wished  to  make  an  immediate  example  of  a man  for  his  bad  conduct! 
not  as  to  the  non-payment  of  rent,  but  he  was  suspected  of  being  guilty  of  several  felonies  • 
and  ill  that  case, I made  an  example  by  an  immed^te  distress,  winch  I have  never  resorted 
to  except  in  one  or  two  instances  in  nine  years. 

’l9.  The  question  was  whether  there  were  complaints  in  tlie  country  of  the  mode  in 
wliioh  distress  was  resorted  to  ? — I think  it  is  very  littlo  resorted  to ; the  terrors  of  the 
civil  bill  process  are  more  effectual,  and  tJio  payment  of  the  original  process  and  summons  • 
if  they  pay  before  that  they  get  off  by  merely  paying  Is. 

20.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  land  and  buildings  generally  effected ; 

by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — I would  say,  that  during  the  life  of  the  Reverend 
William  Harvey,  a good  deal  was  done  by  him,  but  at  present  notliing  is  doing  by  the 
landlord;  the  tenants  are  doing  what  is  doing,  except  that  lime-ldlns  have  been  built, 
and  lime  is  supphed  to  the  tenants  at  the  lowest  possible  price  it  can  be  bm-nt  for,  2^d. 
a bushel.  ^ 

21.  In  other  districts,  not  under  yom-  management,  do  you  know  whether  any  ar- 
rangement has  been  entered  into  generally  in  relation  to  improvements  ? Not  that  I anr 

aware  of. 

22.  Have  you  often  heard  of  the  yoroccss  of  ejectment  being  proceeded  with  against  a 
tenant,  and  the  case  having  been  compromised  by  the  tenant  paying  the  cost  of  it,  and 
that  practice  constantly  being  repeated,  in  order  to  make  a heavy  charge  of  costs  against 
the  tenantry  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it.  I am  aware  that  they  liave  proceeded  by  ejectment 
process  to  expel  a tenant  for  a heavy  arrear  of  rent,  unless  he  compromised  it  by  paying 
up  a portion  of  the  arrears ; but  for  the  purpose  of  merely  swelling  tlie  costs,  I am  not 
aware  that  it  was  ever  done. 

23.  What  class  of  persons  are  usually  employed  as  bailiffs  in  the  country  ?— They  are 
generally  persons  weU  acquainted  with  the  locality,  taken  from  amongst  the  tenants— per- 
sons able  to  read  and  write  ; they  are  not  the  best  class  of  men,  and  probably  the  sum 
paid  to  them  prevents  that,  and  there  is  also  an  odium  attached  to  the  name. 

24.  Have  there  been  complaints  of  the  manner  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties  ? 

I have  heard  complaints  of  that  kind.  A complaint  was  brought  against  my  own  bailiff  for 
having  exacted  money.  I instantly  confronted  liim  with  the  person  making  the  chai-ge, 
and  it  appeared  there  had  been  a sum  of  5s.  left  at  his  house,  which  he  sent  back ; and 
on  his  being  confronted  with  the  person  complaining,  he  did  not  make  out  the  charge  in 
the  same  way  that  he  lud  stated  it  before.  I thought  the  case  had  di-opped  to  the  ground, 
and  that  it  was  not  proved  against  him. 

25.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — When  I was  in 
Antrim,  lili’,  Holmes  and  myself  came  to  a resolution  which  is  carried  out  here ; we  found 
tha,t  the  tenant-right  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  farm,  went  on  in  an  increasing 
ratio,  and  we  determined  in  all  cases,  to  reduce  it  to  five  years’  purchase.  We  found  the 
tenants  were  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  money  to  get  into  possession,  though  it  was  in  fact 
not  worth  a fraction  of  the  sum  paid,  and  they  came  into  possession  of  the  lauds  in  debt 
to  other  persons  ; and  the  out-going  tenant  carried  away  all  the  profits.  I have  known 
loruteen  years’  rent  given.  Here  I have  allowed  five  years’  purchase  to  a tenant  who  met 
with  my  approbation. 

T ^?\^®'^®^^ytlii*ough  the  country  is  the  tenant-right  recognised  by  the  landlord? — Yes, 

1 think  it  is. 

27,  What  should  you  say  was  the  value  generally  through  the  district  ? — Unless  a coii- 
* V appears  to  be  ad  libitum.  In  one  case  of  a farm  near  Buncrana, 

which  had  been  just  let  in  1838,  and  had  been  raised  uy)  to  £16  from  £I3  I65.  %d.,  the 
teimt  asked  permission  to  sell  it,  as  he  was  getting  feeble,  and  wanted  to  take  a smaU 
otdrig ; he  thought  proper  to  advertise  it  by  auction,  and  it  was  knocked  down  at  £l86, 
wmch  was  very  nearly  twelve  years’  jmrehase.  Of  course,  that  did  not  comply  with  the 
eriiis  I wished,  wliich  were,  that  he  was  to  bring  the  person  to  me,  to  know  whether  I 

of  him,  and  I ejected  the  person  in  consequence  of  the  lands  being  put  up  to 

case  of  a tenant  at  the  expiration  of  a lease  not  agi-eeing  with  the  tenns 
ered  by  the  landlord  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease,  is  it  usual  to  let  that  person  sell  the 
jT  • — ^Yes,  I allow  it ; and  in  a case  where  the  farms  wei-e  consolidated,  I gave 

satidecl*^  purchase,  and  they  went  to  America,  some  of  them ; they  were  perfectly 

ble^ri  custom  of  the  country  to  allow  it  in  those  cases? — Yes,  it  is  an  indisputa- 

e^eetS^  ^ country;  and  I think  it  theii- just  right,  because  as  aU  their  houses  ai'O 
30  Wti  ought  to  have  some  compensation  for  the  labour  they  have  bestowed, 

larffe'  f ^®®pcct  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
that  ™ circumstances  or  the  reverse  ?— We  can  hardly  say 

of  middlemeii  farms ; the  great  evil  has  been  the  subdivision,  while  under  the  hands 

tenantry  generally  getting  better  in  theii’  ch-cumstances  or  worse,  in 
I ion — Ibis  last  year  the  panic  created  by  the  tariff,  and  other  tilings,  generally 

4 Z 
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have  had  a momentary  effect,  but  till  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  Kve  more  comfortably 
can  be  aroused  in  some  shape  or  other,  I never  calculate  upon  any  great  improvement  ia 
tho  immediate  condition  of  the  people.  They  have  no  idea  of  comfort,  and  till  they  get 
some  desire  of  obtaining  greater  comforts  than  they  have,  I do  not  think  that  the  actual 
condition  of  the  people  will  ever  bo  improved. 

32.  Is  the  state  of  the  labourers  improving  ? — No  ; it  is  pretty  nearly  wbat  it  was.  A 
great  number  of  the  people  about  Buncrana  have  double  occupations  ; they  are  paiiialiy 
fishermen  and  partially  farmei's.  I do  not  see  any  change  in  them  hardly  for  the  better, 
in  any  shape. 

• 33.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — It  was  an  object  with  me 
if  I could,  to  have  embodied  the  county  cess  along  with  tho  rent,  but  unfortunately  the 
books  of  tho  county  of  Donegal,  at  that  time,  were  kept  in  such  an  extraordinary  way, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  strilre  an  average,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  amount  which  should,  be 

faii-ly  laid  on.  I should  be  very  anxious  that  the  tow  nland  valuation  should  descend  to  each 

farm  per  se,  so  that  the  applotment  could, ;bo  made  more  accurately,  for  at  present  it  is  left 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  I know,  as  a magistrate,  are  not  able  to  read  and  write,  sucli 
not  being  to  be  foijid  in  the  townland,  and  yet  they  are  compelled  by  the  act  to  swear  to 
a written  statement,  which  they  are  not  able  to  read. 

[ The  xvitness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  John  M‘ Arthur,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— At  Randalstown,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A land  surveyor. 

3.  Was  your  late  father  connected  with  the  management  of  some  estates  in  the  county 
of  Donegal? — Ho  was. 

4.  What  are  those  estates  ?— The  Grecncastlc  estates,  belonging  to  Sm  Arthur  Chichester, 

5.  Was  he  inti-usted  with  the  management  of  that  estate  before  it  was  under  the  con- 
trol  of  the  court  of  chancery  ? — Yes,  ho  was,  for  a period  of  ten  years. 

6.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  estate? — Tho  extent  is  about  7,000  acres  of 
arable  and  mountain ; it  lies  m a ring  fence,  bounded  on  tbo  north  and  east  by  the  Irish 
Sea  and  Lough  Foyle,  by  which  great  facility  is  afforded  for  transporting  the  produce ; the 
arable  land  in  general  is  of  a superior  description,  the  aspect  nearly  south-easterly,  and  shel- 
tered from  the  north-westerly  storms. 

7.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  the  estate  at  the  period  of  your  father’s 

management;  wore  they  comfortable  and  did  they  pay  their  rents  well?— They  generally 
paid  them  pretty  well,  and  they  were  as  comfortable  in  their  circumstances  as  tho  same 
class  of  tenantry  in  the  country.  , 

8.  Did  they  hold  by  lease  at  that  time?— No,  they  all  held  at  wjff,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions ; I believe  there  are  only  two  or  thi-ee  leases. 

9.  How  long  is  it  since  your  laic  father  was  connected  with  that  estate  ? — It  is  about 

eight  years  since.  , . 

1 0.  In  your  opinion  did  the  tenants  hold  the  lands  at  a fair  letting  value  at  that  period . — 
Yes,  I tliink  so ; there  might  have  been  some  partial  exceptions  at  that  time,  and  I am 
aware  that  my  father  was  about  making  alterations. 

1 1 . Were  those  alterations  in  tho  shape  of  addition  or  reduction  ?— I believe  there  were 

some  of  both.  i • j 

12.  Do  you  know  tho  amount  of  the  aimear  due  upon  that  property  when  it  came  under 
the  management  of  the  court? — At  the  tune  he  died  there  was  about  one  year’s  aire^. 

13.  How  was  it  your  father  ceased  to  have  the  maimgeraeiit  of  the  estate  ? — He  had  the 
management  of  it  until  he  died  ; previously,  however,  there  had  been  nokces  served  on  the 
tenants  not  to  pay  their  rents  to  him,  by  attorneys  maldng  claims  against  the  estate,  and 
consequently  he  was  not  able  to  get  the  estate  managed  as  it  would  otherwise  hare  been. 

14.  When  was  a receiver  of  the  court  first  appointed  over  that  estate? — There  bad  been 

a receiver  appointed  over  a part  of  the  estate  during  my  father’s  time  ; he  was  removed  and 
my  father  was  again  appointed.  I believe  there  were  two  or  three.  ^ f 

15.  Did  you  succeed  your  father  in  the  management  of  the  estate? — Yes,  lor  a lew 

months  only.  i a mi 

16.  Did  you  know  tlio  estate  for  any  period  after  the  death  of  your  father  arid  alter  yo 

had  yourself  ceased  to  manage  it  ? — No ; I was  only  once  there  after  I had  cease  o 
manage  it,  and  that  was  about  two  years  since.  _ . o + +lip 

17.  During  your  father’s  management,  was  there  any  thing  done  in  reference  to 

improvement  of  the  estate  ? — He  had  plans  contemplated,  and  was  about  coi^enang  o 
carry  them  into  effect,  but  owing  to  tho  commencement  of  the  law  proceed.mg8  be  wa 
prevented  doing  so.  There  was  a tract  of  mountain  lie  had  laid  out,  and  had  it  alio 
some  of  the  poorer  tenants  ; they  were  to  have  it  free  for  three  yeai's,  and  then  o co 
under  a certain  rent.  I knew  the  improvements  were  going  on,  and  they  appeare  o 
effective  as  far  as  they  went ; there  were  also  other  matters  connected  with  the 
buildmg  ground,  but  in  the  way  the  estate  was  managed  he  could  never  go  _ 

Tlie  facilities  for  obtaining  manui’c  on  the  sea  shore  afforded  excellent  opportuni  i 
improving  the  property.  . _ . .9 

18.  During  your  father’s  lifetime,  did  the  tenantry  do  much  in  the  way  ol  irapro  g • 

No,  not  much ; they  were  too  much  devoted  to  fishing.  . . 

19.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  tho  commissioners 
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f rT?  f d™Ho  with  regard  to  the  oociipation  of  land  in  n,i  Apnl,  1844. 

Ireland?— I have  no  donbt  that  the  produce  of  tho  land  obtained  by  the  smaU  far-mers,  is  not  

„„e-fouith  of  what  should  be  raised  by  them  veiy  generally,  and  I would  propose  a suitable  >-74. 

education  as  a proper  remedy  for  that  defect ; if  properly  administered  it  woidd  be  more  M'Arthur. 

efeetire  than  perhaps  any  other  meajn-e  that  can  be  introduced,  and  I am  the  Sore 

satisfied  of  this  from  converaations  I have  had  with  some  parties  who  were  beforSthe 

eeamissioners  smee  the  period  they  were  at  Antrim;  and  I know  there  were  somSgentle 

„cn  who  had  many  matters  which  they  considered  were  great  grievances,  but  yet  when 

the  comioission  was  in  the  town  of  Antrim,  and  at  then-  doors,  they  wire  not  abTto 

produce  what  they  considered  tangible  complaints  of  grievances ; but  ret  1 am  weR  aware 

that  there  are  many  tenants  m the  loeahty  who  cannot  possibly  go  on,  br  pay  theS  oi 

lire  co^ortably,  and  that  altogether  arising  from  the  mismanagement  o/their  fai-ms’bv 

diemselves.  Now  I know  there  is  just  one  remedy  to  be  appKed,  and  that  is,  by  providing 

asoitoUe  education  of  a two-fold  nature,  one  may  say ; first,  for  the  adult  population  tea”w 

them  better  systems ; but  the  ultimate  remedy  I propose,  is  a proper  education  for  the  lisinf 

geaeratiou  In  EngW  there  is  a school  which,  if  estabHslied  in  this  country  wonirbf 

most  useM;  It  is  m &ct  the  oidy  one  adapted  for  the  smaU  class  of  farmers  here ; iXde 

to  the  school  und^  Mi’s,  h^heit,  of  Eastbourne.  I am  satisfied  that  that  school  if  acted 

.pen  here,  would  he  one  of  the  best  tlnngs  that  could  be  done;  the  great  obstaeli  here  is 

that  the  farmers  ^ not  give  oyer  then  old  systems.  Then  as  to  the  agricultural  sociS* 

I consider  that  although  they  ai-e  good  and  have  effected  much  good,  ret  as  applied  tothi 
„m  of  Inrii  fanners  they  are  quite  moperatiye ; and  for  this  reason,  that  the  siall  fam™ 
an  never,  from  their  circumstances,  their  smaR  farnis,  and  want  of  means,  and  waiff  rf 
knowledge,  and  a proper  system  of  working,  compete  with  those  in  better  circumstances 
nni  they  Mve  got  an  opmion  into  their  heads  that  there  is  no  use  in  theii-  typing  • and 
mnemed  agncultnral  societies  cannot  bo  obtained  so  far  as  they  are 

[ The,  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Rob&rt  Lepp&i',  sworn  and  examined. 

, 1,  Where  do  you  reside  ?_Foylo  View,  near  Moville,  in  the  county  of  Doneo-al 

2.  What  IS  your  occupation  ?— I am  a farmer,  and  land  a^-ent.  ® ' 

3.  Arc  you  weU  acquainted  with  the  Greencastle  estates  ?— Yes  I am 

4.  When  did  you  become  the  manager  of  that  estate  ?_I  became  the  manager  of  tliroo 

townlands  of  that  estate  m the  year  1837,  and  of  the  remainder  in  March  1843  * 

, 5.  Aire  you  receiver  of  that  estate  under  the  courts  ? Yes.  ’ 

6.  Who  preceded  you  in  tho  management  of  that  part  of  the  estate  'wr  i,  • ' 

183!  ?_Mi.  M-Arthnr  died  in  1836.  His  son  had  it  lir  a few  Imlfs  aftSim^  ” 
was  fhea  a Mr.  KiddoR ; and  also  a Mr.  Scott,  who  had  it  a shL  thlio 
in  of  that  part  of  the  estate  yon  got 

■ 8.  mat  is  the  state  of  that  portion  of  which  you  obtamod  the  manaremont  in  1837. 

SS”  “ — S much  ; part  of  Tr^riSig’  on 

9.  What  was  the  state  in  which  you  found  that  of  wliieb  vnu  o-/vf  , • 

1843  ?-Somo  of  the  tenants  are  tolerably  solvent ; others  are  not  foltent  “* 

R.lfetZtre“nls,™^^  “ lS43?-It  was  upwards  of  £7,000  up  to 

AbllhMO  or£  ?- 

valuation  of  those  townlands  ?— It  is  not  finaRy  made  out  I 

KSkfri’B  ■»—  ^ 

Imta’  s-ppliod  to  tho  Master  in  chancery  for  a reduction  and  tho 

% oSd^^zs  sSr  SiS  sSs2?rtaZS 

fated t?!*'*;  be  S 1™  feims  TheMSfer 

*“  “■ 

ft,SiZZtaXL™i:t!rM^“‘k  R of  it.  I think  there  ;arnp“f 
16  What  <it«L  tJiat  All.  AI  Corkoll  was  appointed  receiver. 

*lml  of  thtTnlnS • st  IT™"  -H"  “PPM  for  attachments  against 

^ne  tenants,  and  at  tho  same  tunc  they  memorialed  tho  court,  andltated 

4Z2 
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that  the  lands  were  over-let,  wMch  caused  a great  deal  of  delay.  And  otliers  stated  that 
the  rents  were  not  due. 

17.  After  the  estate  came  under  the  court  of  chancery,  was  there  any  responsible  a^ent 
hartng  authority,  resident  upon  the  estate  or  near  the  estate  ? — No  nearer  than  t-Lis  town 
where  Mr.  M‘Corhell  resided.  I was  resident  within  a short  distance  of  the  part  of  the 
estate  for  which  I acted  under  tlie  court.  Mr.  M'Corhell  resided  twenty  miles  off. 

18.  Can  you  explain  why  an  agent  residing  so  near  the  estate  did  not  contrive  to  receire 
the  rents  after  the  estate  was  under  the  court  of  chancery,  nearly  as  well  as  they  had  been 
received  before  ? — The  receiver  applied  to  the  court  for  attachments  against  twenty-five 
of  the  tenants  at  one  time.  They  came  forward  with  memorials  and  affidavits,  stating  that 
the  land  was  over-let,  upon  which  the  Master  made  orders  ; and  delays  occurred  from  time 
to  tune,  nearly  to  the  amount  of  two  years,  and  then  he  gave  orders  for  a valuation. 

19.  How  much  had  the  an'ear  uj)on  the  part  which  you  managed  from  1837  increased 
dining  that  period? — It  had  increased  very  little — not  more  than  £200  at  the  utmost 

20.  Was  that  set,  in  your  opinion,  lower  than  the  other  part  ? — I think  two  townlands 
were  ; the  other  one  is  as  high  as  any  part  of  the  estate. 

21.  Did  tho  arrear  wliich  accrued  upon  the  townlands  you  managed  in  1837,  bear  an 

equal  proportion  with  the  arrear  upon  the  lands  managed  by  Mr.  M‘Corkell  ?— No ; tbev 
were  not  so  much  in  proportion.  ’ ^ 

22.  Beyond  the  fact  of  two  of  the  townlands  being  let  at  lower  rents,  how  do  you 
account  for  it,  that  the  arrear  was  kept  down  upon  one  estate  and  not  upon  the  other  ?_ 
Perhaps  I was  more  convenient,  and  more  close  to  the  property,  and  two  of  the  townlands 
were  not  so  high  let.  That  was  the  reason,  I think. 

23.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  upon  the  estate',  who  have  since  obtained  a reduction 
from  the  court,  were  much  injured  in  their  circumstances  by  endeavouring  to  pay  the  iiiffh 
rents,  while  their  cases  were  under  the  consideration  of  the  court  ? — I do  not  thinlc  they 
'were ; except  that  they  were  living  in  a state  that  they  did  not  care  to  improve  their  farms 
as  they  ought  to  have  done.  I think  they  are  more  improved  in  the  last  two  mouths,  now 
that  the  farms  are  cut  up,  and  each  man  has  got  his  own,  than  they  were  twenty  years 
before — that  is,  by  ditching  and  draining. 

24.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  improvement  ? — By  cutting  up  the  rundale  system, 
Each  man  has  got  his  own  portion  cut  out,  and  is  in  expectation  of  getting  it  into  fair  play, 

25.  Have  those  lands  been  let  in  the  Master’s  office  ? — Yes ; while  I was  in  Dublin  there 
were  several  fanus  let. 

26.  Were  they  let  by  proposal?— Yes  ; and  they  did  not  go  within  one-third  or  one- 
foiu’th  of  what  they  were  formerly  let  at.  A farm  formerly  let  at  £9,  was  let  at  £6. 

27.  Have  those  persons  who  took  land  under  the  coiut  in  this  cause,  been  obliged  to 
take  leases? — Yes. 

28.  For  what  term  ? — For  seven  years. 

29.  Are  you  aware  of  the  cost  incurred  in  talong  out  those  leases  ? — From  £7  to  £8  each. 

30.  Were  aU  the  persons  who  took  under  the  coui-ts  obliged  to  take  leases  ?—Yes, 
except  one. 

31.  How  small  were  the  smallest  holdings  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  take  out 
leases? — About  £9  a year.  In  some  cases  two  of  them  were  joined  in  a lease,  in  order  to 
save  expense,  where  the  two  farms  happened  to  be  vacant  at  the  same  time. 

[ T/te  tvitness  tvithdrew.] 

Mr.  Charles  Haggerty,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Shmve,  in  the  parish  of  Moville,  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

2.  What  are  you  by  occupation? — A faimer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — I hold  about  fourteen  acres  of  arable ; there  are 
nineteen  acres  in  the  lease  under  the  court  which  they  call  arable,  but  I do  not  consider 
it  so. 

4.  Have  there  been  many  instances  of  ejectments  in  your  neighbourhood  without  any 
compensation  being  given  to  the  parties  ? — There  are  not  many  in  Moville. 

5.  Are  you  awai-e  of  any  cases  where  people  had  made  improvements  and  built  houses 
and  been  turned  out  without  any  compensation  whatever  ? — No,  I cannot  say  I am ; it  is, 
not  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moville ; wo  knew  nothing  of  that.  I knew  several 
turned  out,  but  still  they  got  something. 

6.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in 
respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other 
burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due  regard 
to  the  rights  of  property,  may  bo  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  sod,  to 
extend  a better  system'  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  tho  relation  between  landlord  aud 
tenant  ? — Indeed  I think  the  want  of  tenure  is  the  principal  giievance  to  the  farmer. 

7.  What  tenm’e  would  you  propose  should  be  given  to  the  farmer? — That  would  depend 
greatly  upon  the  condition  of  the  farm;  there  are  some  farms  where  a twenty-oue  years 
lease  would  pay  a man  as  well  as  sixty  years  would  upon  another;  I mean  where  the  fauns 
are  very  well  cultivated. 

8.  Would  you  propose  that  that  length  of  lease  should  be  given  to  a man  to  compensate 
him  for  the  improvements  he  might  make  ?— Yes,  I should  think  so.  There  is  room  for  a 
great  deal  of  unprovemo.ut  in  Iimishowen ; the  land  is  not  half  what  it  ought  to  be  and  what 
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it  could  be  made  to  be.  I have  taken  a farm  myself  under  the  court,  and  have  expended 
£150  upon  it,  and  should  not  get  50s.  for  my  good-will ; npon  a term  of  seven  years,  I do 
not  know  whether  I should  get  any  thing  for  it. 

__  9.  Do  70«  consider  that  that  difference  of  tenure,  according  to  the  principle  you  have 
suggested,  would  be  the  means  of  producing  improvements  ? — I do  indeed. 

10.  And  comfoi-t  and  contentment  to  the  tenants  ?— Yes ; but  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  do  not  care  whether  they  pay  rent  or  not;  if  they  have  the  money  in  their  pockets 
they  will  evade  it  if  they  can ; they  do  not  know  if  they  are  in  to-day  whether  they  wiU 
not  be  out  to-morrow;  they  have  got  a reduction  for  the  two  last  and  the  present  years 
and  they  have  got  a valuation  by  Mr.  Lepper,  but  they  do  not  know  what  the  rent  is ; still 
they  have  done  more  in  the  way  of  labour  since  December  last,  than  they  had  done  in  the 
last  seven  years,  and  that  is  just  all  by  the  inducement  they  have  got. 

11.  The  inducement  is  the  new  valuation  ?— Yes,  they  expect  from  having  got  a reduction 

{hat  there  will  be  some  regular  settlement.  ’ 

12.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  county  cess  ?— I know  it  is  very  hiah 

13.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  the  landlord  paying  it  in  the^  first 

instance  ?— I do  not  think  it  would  be  any  advantage  ; he  would  put  it  on  the  tenants  again 
and  they  might  as  well  pay  it  themselves;  the  amount  of  the  taxation  is  very  high,  it  is 
one-fifth.  ’ 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 


Derry,  Saturday,  13th  April,  1844. 

Henry  Wiggins,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  youi-  residence  ?— At  Muff,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry. 

2.  You  are  a magistrate  of  the  county  ?— I am,  and  joint  agent  to  the  Grocers’  Company 

3.  What  IS  the  distnct  witli  which  you  consider  yourself  woU  acquainted  ?— With  parts 

ot  the  parishes  of  Clondermot,  Faughanvale,  and  Lower  Cumber.  ^ 

4.  In  the  general  description  of  the  district  with  wliich  you  are  acquainted,  should  you 
say  it  was  tillage  or  grazing  land  I think  in  that  district,  generally  about  two-thirds  of 
ihe  lands  are  in  tillage,  on  the  Scotch,  or  up-and-down  system ; it  is  never  permanent 

5.  Do  you  know  the  population  of  the  district  or  any  part  of  it  ?— The  estate  of  the 
Grocers’  Company  consists  of  11,000  English  acres,  with  a population  of  3,784. 

6.  How  would  you  divide  the  land  in  general  upon  that  estate  as  to  its  quality  About 

6,800  acres  of  arable,  of  which  about  2,000  may  be  considered  good  land  and  4out  3 500 
middling,  and  1,000  acres  of  very  poor  land,  speaking  in  round  numbers ; about  1,500  acres 
capable  of  reclamation,  about  3,000  acres  of  mountain  or  bog,  300  acres  of  plantation  and 
the  rest  may  be  considered  as  roads  and  rivers.  ’ 

7.  mat  is  tie  avorage  rent  npon  it  ?— The  arerago  rent  is  1 6s,  the  English  acre  for  the 
arable  land,  including  the  tithe  rent-charge. 

8.  What  should  you  say  was  the  produce  of  wheat  upon  your  best  quality  of  land  ? It 

wo^d  gi-owfour  quarters  of  wheat,  but  the  average  of  the  whole  arable  is  about  thutv 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  I think.  ^ 

_ 9.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  gross  produce  on  the  Grocers’  estate  ?— It 
K between  oue-fomth  and  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  land  under  crop ; I mean  not 
mcluding  the  grazmg  land. 

10.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otlienvise,  and  in  what  particulars  ?— It  is 
pahualljmproving— very  slowly  improvmg.  I tliink  it  is  improving  by  the  ch-ainage  of 
Sigh’stm  very  system  being  generaHy  pursued  than  formerly, 

n;!!'  ‘^^ss  the  Setting  value  hear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valu- 

’ , . average  is  the  same  as  the  government  valuation.  The  average  of  the  govern- 

v^uation  on  this  county  is  10s.  an  acre.  The  average  on  the  whole  estate  is  10s.  an 
““‘i  I heheve  that  the  average  of  the  setting  of  onr  estate  is  ten 
I ' government  valuation  ; that  I reaUy  believe  to  be  the  truth.  I 

‘^°msiang  it,  and  being  surprised  at  its  coming  so  near,  although  there  were 
■!  between  the  valuations  of  townlands  of  different  enabtios ; but  upon  an 

aierage  it  comes  as  near  as  that.  ^ 

wa»\  of  ‘loe  soil  wdiorc  you  remarked  those  discrepancies  principally ; 

govemme?™l,?.V”  ''Si*  sod?— The  prinoipid  discrepancy  I remarked  was,  that  the 
traalities  valuatmn  does  not  make  a sufficient  difference  in  the  qualities.  Onr  high 
mncUowH  valuation,  and  our  very  low  qualities  ai-o 

«Wc,  ™aSrsSte®ky  valuation ; there  is  very  Httle  difference  in  the  soil  of  the 

ttc  mlmLf'Twc”?  valuation  ?— I gave 

sMlm»s  and  nl.  *he  parties  mahng  the  valuation,  and  they  merely  omitted  the 

1 “vj  “ ‘o»k  d in  round  numbers, 

nonths  a^r  ft  If^oomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — It  is  demanded  throe 

J'esult  is  thit  it is  insisted  on  six  months  after  it  becomes  due ; and  tho 
time  there  is  nnA  average  about  nine  months  after  it  becomes  due ; by  the 

iS43  Avill  not  L ® there  has  always  another  accrued  due.  The  rents  of 

15  S ■,  ® ® “ “*  November,  1844. 

■ yearly  you  receive  it?— No;  half-yearly.  Most  of  the  May  rent  of  1843  is  now 
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?26  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

paid,  but  very  little  of  November,  1 843.  It  is  demanded  in  November  as  a matter  of  form. 
They  never  think  of  paying  till  May,  and  I never  think  of  distraining  till  August. 

16.  What  is  the  usud  mode  of  recoveiing  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — Distraint  of 
cattle  and  sale  of  crops. 

1 7.  Is  it  necessary  often  to  carry  it  on  to  a sale  ? — The  practice  on  the  estate  is  to  allow 
the  tenant  to  auction  the  crop  after  having  been  measured  by  the  bailiff,  and  to  take  notes 
for  it  at  the  auction,  payable  in  tliree  months,  wliich  the  agent  takes  as  rent. 

18.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale? — TJsually  for  a 

paificular  gale,  but  often  on  account  when  a gale  is  broken.  Whenever  a sale  is  settled  a 
receipt  up  to  that  date  is  given  almost  invariably,  I will  not  say  invariably ; but  most 
generally  a receipt  is  given  in  this  form — “ On  account  of  rent  in  arroar,  due  to  May  lasj 
leaving  due,”  £4  10s.,  or  whatever  it  is.  ’ 

19.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease,  and  upon  what  conditions  ? About 

one  tenant  in  ten  has  a lease.  Leases  have  been  given  as  encouragements  to  improving 
tenants. 

20.  For  what  term? — Twenty-one  yeai'S.  • . 

21.  What  effect  has  this  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — It  does  great  benefit  to  the  fanns,  and  they  are  gieatly  im- 
proved ; in  the  last  seven  years  they  have  been  greatly  improved.  I estimate  the-averago 
amount  of  the  produce  of  the  estate  to  have  been  increased  ten  per  cent,  in  the  last  six  or 
seven  years.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  I do  not  see  any  visible  effect- 
but  the  making  of  these  drains  and  fences  has  given  very  general  employment  to  the  cottiers 
and  labouring  population,  which  I consider  must  be  a benefit. 

22.  How  do  those  tenants  hold  who  have  no  leases ; is  there  a printed  form  of  agree- 
ment ? — There  is. 

23.  Can  you  furnish  the  coimnissioners  with  a copy  of  it?-.-I  can. — {The  xvitnm  then 
delivet'ed  in  the  following  form  of  agreenmit.l 

Manob  op  Grocebs,  County  op  Londondeeby. 

Memorandum  made  this  tenth  day  of  October,  1836,  that  Mr.  William  Lamroelc,  is  hereby  admitted 
tenant  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Grocers  of  the  city  of  London,  for  the  farm  and  lands,  No!  79, 
(as  delineated  in  and  upon  the  great  plan  or  map  of  Grocers’  Manor,  at  Muff),  and  particularised' 
thereon  by  the  numbers,  3,  4,  5,  5“,  5"',  5%  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  containing  twenty-nine  acres,  oae  rood, 
twenty-three  perches,  statute  measure  (be  the  same  more  or  less),  free  of  tithes,  and  ■with  the  accus- 
tomed privileges  of  commonage,  turbarj-,  flax  pit,  bog  manure,  and  sea  manure,  to  be  used  as  herein- 
after mentioned;  the  said  farm  being  situated  iu  the  townland  of  Gortiuread,  and  in  the  parish  of 
Lower  Cumber,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry ; to  hold  the  same  (subject  to  the  exceptions, .reser- 
vations, and  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned)  for  the  term  of  one  year,  commencing  froin  the  first 
day  of  November,  1836,  and  thence  from  year  to  year,  as  tenant-at-will,  in  consideration  of'the  yearly 
rent  of  thirty  pounds,  to  be  paid  at  Muff  by  the  said  tenant,  which  rent  is  hereby  reserved  and  is  to  be 
payable  quarterly,  the  first  payment  thereof  to  be  due  and  payable  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1837: 
and  also  four  days’  labour  to  be  done  yeai-ly  by  the  said  tenant,  with  a car  and  one  able  horsd  and  one 
able  man,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  may  he  required  by  the’ said  Company  or  their  agent: 
absolutely  excepting  out  of  the  said  farm  and  lands,  and  reserving  to  the  sole  use,  property,  and  control 
of  the  said  Company,  all  timber  trees,  saplings,  quicks,  thorns,  and  shrubs,  and  all  minerals,  quarries, 
rocks,  and  stones,  and  all  tuibaries,  and  all  hog  manure,  and  all  bog  timber,  that  are  or  may  he,  found 
in  and  upon  the  said  farm  and  lands,  together  with  full  and  free  liberty  of  entry  thereon  for  all  reason- 
able purposes,  particularly  to  cut  and  take  away  timber,  and  to  plant  trees,  and  to  quarry  .and  take 
away  stone,  and  to  dig  and  search  for  and  carry  away  bog  timber,  and  to  dig  and  carry  a'way  turf, 
and  to  prune,  trim,  clip,  earth  up,  and  otherwise  manage  the  quicks  or  other  hedges,  as  the  agentnmj 
deem  fit;  and  for  free  access  to  and  from  their  adjoining  woods  and  plantations;  and  to  bvdld  nulls' or 
other  works ; and  to  lay  out  or  construct  watercourses,  roads,  and  drains ; making  a fair  oompensatioiij 
according  to  the  agent’s  saying,  lor  all  lands  talcen  away  for  such  planting  or  building,  or 'watCT- 
courses,  and  for  all  growing  crops  injured  thereby  : and  further,  the  said  William  Lamrock  is'admitred 
tenant  on  condition  that  he  is  to  pay  all  county  cess  or  cuts  that  may  he  levied  upon  the  said  farm  and 
lands  during  and  for  the  time  of  his  occupation  thereof  t and  also  to  repair  and  keep  repaired  firom 
time  to  time  all  the  buildings,  gates,  fences,  and  drains,  and  particularly  to  keep  the  ebttier  houses  in 
and  upon  the  said  farm  well  roofed  and  thatched : and  also  to  preserve  all  timber  and  other  trees, 
quicks,  thorns,  and  shrubs,  and  not  to  lop,  top,  cut,  or  injure  same  : and  also  to  plant  and  preserve  all 
such  trees  aud  quicks  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  allowed  him  by  the  said  Company  for  that  purpose: 
and  also  to  make  up  and  Iceep  up  the  bounds  ditches : and  also  to  use  on  the  lands  all  the  manure 
made  and  arising  on  the  premises : and  also  to  manage  the  quick  fences  as  the  agent  may  direct,  and 
not  otherwise,  and  to  repay  the  agent,  together  with  the  rent  aforesaid,  any  expenses  he  the  said  agent 
may  incur  in  managing  the  said  fences  himself,  and  not  to  alter  or  remove  fences  without  the  'agenfs 
consent ; and  also  to  cultivate  the  lands  in  a husbandlike  manner,  and  aceordiiig  to  the  best  custon^ 
of  that  part  of  the  country : and  also  to  reclaim  roods  of  coarse  land  yearly : and  also  to  use  such 
mountain  or  other  commonage,  such  turbary,  such  flax  pit,  and  such  place  for  getting  sea  mamire  Mi 
bog  manure  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  agent,  and  in  suen  manner-  as  he  may  direct,  and  not  otherwise : 
and  also  not  to  cut  or  consume  turf  wastefuliy,  or  to  sell  off  the  same,  or  to  sell  any  or  waste  any  bog 
manure  or  sea  manui-e : and  also  not  to  shoot,  hunt,  sport,  or  course  on  the  said  lands  or  on  any  pa^^ 
of  the  Manor  of  Grocers,  hut  to  warn  off  any  person  sporting  thereon  without  the  written  licence  o 
the  Company  or  their  agent : and  also  not  to  build  or  suffer  any  new  cabins  to  he  built  upon  the  Ian  s, 
nor  suffer  any  persons  to  abide  thereon,  without  the  like  licence : and  also  not  to  allow  more  than  tmee 
cottier  families  on  the  farm : and  also  not  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  said  lands,  or  imderlet  any  ° 
the  lands  or  premises,  or  in  any  manner  di-vide  the  same  into  more  holdings'  than  one,  or  occupy 
same  with  more  than  one  joint  partner  besides  himself,  without  -written  licence  from  the  company 
hereinafter  mentioned.  .i 

And  for  the  better  encouragement  of  cultivation  and  improvement  upon  the  said  farm  by  the  sai 
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lenml,  the  said  Company  are  ■willing  to  make  him  tile  allowances  following,  namely,  the  sawn 
timber  scant  ings,  for  the  roofs  and  floors,  and  ready-wrought  doors  and  windows  (uneiazed),  and 
slate  (or  tde)  for  covering,  and  verges  and  ridges  for  roofe,  and  the  bricks  for  tlie  chimney  shafts  and 
ings,  and  hme  for  the^  walls  of  such  new  buildings  as  may  be  first  approved  hy  the  agent’s  certi- 


slate  i.or  xue^  lud  kao.cwug,  cuu  vurges  a 

openings,  and  hme  for  the  walls  of  such  new  nuuaings  as  may  be  first  approved  hy  the  agent’s  certi- 
ficate under  his  hand  : and  also  tiinber  bricks,  hme,  and  slates  (or  tile),  for  such  repairs  of  building' 
as  the  agent  may  certify  under  his  hand  as  proper ; aU  such  timber,  bricks,  slates,  tiles,  and  lime  so 
allowed  to  be  used  within  one  month  after  delivery,  in  such  manner  as  the  agent  may  anDrove  or  if 
he  shf  disapprove,  m writing  within  three  months  after  such  delivery,  of  the  use  or  non-use  thereof, 
then,  the  said  tenant  shall  be  charged  with  the  value  thereof  in  his  rent  account ; and  also  to  allow  the 
said  tenant  poles  for  gates  or  bars  for  such  stone  gate  piers  built,  or  oak  or  bog  deal  posts  set  un  bv 
him  as  the  agent  may  a,pprove : and  for  one  hundred  barrels  of  lime  yeai-ly  (each  barrel  bein"-  six 
Winchester  bushels,  or  forty-eight  gallons  of  slacked  lime),  after  the  rate  of  four-pence  per  barrel  or 
for  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  agent  to  have  been  honafide  laid  out 
andspread^manureupon  the  land:  and  also  for  forty  perches  (statute)  of  French  drains  yearly  after 
the  rate  of  four-pence  per  perch,  or  otherwise  draining  tiles  for  such  drains  in  lieu  of  the  said  four- 
pence,  provided  that  such  drains  be  cut  and  made  to  the  agent’s  approbation : and  also  the  full  value 
of  all  such  bounds  ditches  made  by  the  said  tenant  as  the  agent  may  approve  not  exceeding  one 
siiilling  per  perch:  and  also  half  the  value  of  all  such  interior  ditches  and  fences  as  the  agent  mav 
approve,  such  half  value  not  to  exceed  six-pence  per  perch : and  also  quick  or  furze  seed  for  the  said 
fences,  such  aUowances  tor  hme,  drains,  and  fences  not  to  exceed  tlie  sum  of  three  pounds  in  any  one 
year,;  but  no  allowances  whatever  wfll  be  made  for  or  in  respect  of  any  lands  or  buildings  in  the 
occupation  of  any  under-tenants  not  being  labouring  cottiers  or  any  purchasers  of  tenant’s  inter*»st  or 
of  any  such  farms  as  may  be  divided  into  more  than  one  holding,  or  may  be  occupied  by  more  than 
two  persons  in  joint  tenancy,  unless  such  purchase  or  division  be  made  with  the  licence  and  consent 
of  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  said  Company  duly  obtained  in  writing  from  their  hail  in  London  • 
nor  will  any  such  allowances  be  made  to  tenants  not  complying  with  the  conditions  aforesaid 
And  it  is  also  specially  declared  that  all  matters  of  disputed  boundary  or  quantity,  or  re^-ai'ding  the 
giving  up  of  lands  or  houses,  and  the  taking  of  other  lands  or  houses,  by  the  said  tenant,  or  other- 
wise arising  under  this  memorandum,  shall  be  left  to  the  absolute  disposal  and  final  saying  of  the  agent 
or  his  nominee,  as  umpme  between  all  the  parties  concerned ; all  such  matters  to  be  submitted  to  him 
witlun  one  month  of  the  date  hereof,  otherwise  the  said  tenant  will  he  deemed  content  and  held 
bound  accordingly. 

Witness  my  hand,  John  WieciNS, 

Agent  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Grocers. 

24.  Are  the  tenants  usually  required  to  give  four  days’  labour  for  the  kind  of  house  wliicli 
is  specified  in  the  agi-eemeiit  ? — No ; occasionally  that  course  is  pursued,  but  it  is  goucrallv 
found  better  to  pay  them.  .Since  I have  been  agent  I have  never  had  one  day’s  work  done 
by  a tenant  for  myself ; I vyoiald  not  allow  it. 

25.  Is  the  agreement  that  the  tenant  should  keep  the  cottier  houses  in  repair  enforced  ^ 

It  IS  not  properly  enforced. 

26.  There  is  a provision  that  the  tenant  is  to  be  chargeable  with  all  the  expenses  which 
the  agent  may  be  put  to  in  keeping  the  quick  fences  in  proper  condition  ?— That  has  never 
been  enforced. 

. reclamation  of  coarse  land,  is  that  coarse  laud  beyond  that  which 

M specified  m the  agreement  ?— It  is. 

.28.  How  is  the  rent  of  that  land  arranged  ?— The  tenant  is  allowed  to  enjoy  it.  The 
rentisiiot  changed;  we  generally  give  Hme  for  any  coarse  land,  but  should  not  charge  any 
w?  valuation,  fourteen  or  twenty  years  afterwards, 

bnhltr;  . f®  usuaUymadc  by  the  Company  to  their  tenants 

uoiQing  at  wiH  .-'—The  allowances  usually  made  are  for  stone  drains,  fences,  aud  Hme  spread 
upon  the  land.  ^ 

“0‘lior,  may  bo  retumod  to  the  tenant 
mmat  waj  From  ten  to  ifteeii  per  cent,  is  returned  to  the  tenants  in  that  traT,  thounh 
obhgatioii  upon  the  landlord  is,  and  the  .agreement  says  “ not  exceeding  ten  per  cent.” 
laeneTer  a tenant  is  in  arrear,  he  is  almost  always  encouraged  to  make  more  improve- 
« and  so  work  down  his  an-ear— the  arrear  is  got  in  that  way— it  would  not  be  got  in 

arenot^*  allowanoos  speeiied  also  in  the  leases  given  to  the  tenants?— No,  they 

.^'■“‘mally.  Is  any  distmetion  made  in  giving  those  allowanees  to  persons  holding 
mnic  Is?  “ agreement?— Practically,  there  has  been  no  difference 

Jpaciac’  the  Company  m London  conceive  themselves  not  bound  to  give  it  xmder  the 

leases,  It  not  being  expressed  therein. 

arv  tv  m,  agreement  there  is  a provision,  “ That  all  matters  of  disputed  bound- 

lands  ^l^e  leaking  of  other 

left  tf)  tbo  A y otherwise  arising  under  this  memorandmn,  sh^  be 

all  -Dartifis  saying  of  the  agent  or  his  nominee  as  umpire  between 

of  ioldimra  T.  embodied  in  the  lease  ? — No,  that  relates  to  some  changes 

tenants  • thn  wade  at  the  time  that  this  memorandum  was  entered  into  with  tlic 

course  a aboHshed,  every  farm  was  put  into  severalty;  of 

^spates  ° ^^^ay  disputes  arose,  and  it  was  to  enable  the  resident  agents  to  settle  those 

the  landlords^? Sood-will,  prevalent  upon  the  estate  and  recognised  by 
osfato  bvtbf^  a + recognised  by  the  landlords,  but  the  sale  of  it  is  allowed  on  the 
the  proiir>rt-\7  certain  cases ; veiy  few  sales  have  taken  iilace  since  I have  managed 

y,  n those  were  the  cases  of  famiHes  emigrating,  and  in  those  cases  some 


13rt  April,  1844. 
Henry  Wigging,  esq, 
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arrears  due  to  the  Company  were  forgiven,  and  some  compensation,  not  more  than  two 
years’  rent,  was  also  given  by  the  parties  getting  the  land. 

35.  In  those  cases  where  you  permitted  it,  it  was  limited  to  two  yeap’  rent? — There 
have  been  only  five  or  six  cases,  and  in  all  cases  the  Company  have  assisted  them  when 
going  out,  and  forgiven  them  a portion  of  the  arrear,  and  generally  allowed  the  adjoining 
tenant  to  give  something  hke  two  yeai's’  rent,  not  more. 

■ 36.  What  proportion  docs  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  to  the  government  and  to 
the  poor  law  valuations  ?— From  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  Qd.  in  the  pound  on  the  rent. 

37.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — At  the  next 
settlement ; whether  it  is  arrears  or  rent  it  is  always  at  the  next  payment ; it  is  considered 
as  an  advance. 

38.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  submit  to  the  commissioners  of  any  improvement  in  the 
law  and  practice,  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which,  having  due  regard 
to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  _ cultivation  of  the  soil,  to 
extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and 

tenant  ? ^The  only  suggestion  I could  make  is,  that  one-half  of  the  expense  of  all  new 

roads  should  be  borne  by  the  landlords.  I think  that  the  county  is  too  greatly  taxed  to 
pay  for  the  new  roads,  which  benefit  the  estate  of  the  landlord ; and  although  the  tenant 
derives  a benefit  also,  I do  not  think  he  ought  to  be  taxed  for  them. 

39.  What  is  the  arrangement  with  respect  to  all  communications  between  the  tenantiy 
and  the  Company,  is  it  requu-cd  that  they  should  pass  through  the  agent  ?— There  has  been 
no  fixed  imderstanding  about  it,  but  the  practice  of  the  agent  is  to  desire  the  tenants,  if 
they  have  any  communication  to  make  with  the  court,  to  write  directly  to  the  clerk  of  tie 
Company,  and  the  agent  generally  directs  the  letters  for  the  tenants,  and  very  often  writes 
thcni  for  them ; they  are  then  brought  officially  before  the  court,  and  the  agent  has  ai 
opportunity  of  giving  his  opinion  upon  the  case,  the  next  time  it  is  brought  before  the  court. 

[r/ie  tvitness  withdrew^ 


Arthur  Sampson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — ^At  Drummond,  near  Ballykelly,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry. 

2.  You  are  agent  to  the  Fishmongers’  Company  ? — I am. 

3.  What  Ls  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted ? The  Company’s  estate  is  about  20,000  English  acres,  in  the  Manor  of  Walworth, 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  land;  is  it  arable,  or  grazing,  or  mountain  ?— 
A great  deal  of  it  is  fine  allunal  land,  along  the  shores  of  the  lough. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agiicultm-e  in  it  improving  or  otherwise  ?— It  is  very  much  improving 
indeed ; generally,  over  the  north  of  Ireland,  you  may  say  it  is  improving. 

6.  What  is  the  most  usual  size  of  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ?— The  farms,  taking 
them  altogether,  are  the  largest  farms  in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  We  have  only  355 
tenants  on  20,000  acres  of  land.  There  is  about  3,000  of  it  unlet.  The  average  is  about 
forty  Enghsh  acres.  Several  of  the  tenants  pay  £100  a year  rent;  thirty  of  the  tenants 
pay  £50  rent ; and  sixty  teirarrts  pay  about  £30  rent.  I shorrld  say  from  twenty  to  forty 
acres  is  the  more  usual  size. 

7.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valu- 
ation ? — By  valuation.  w t 

8.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  ? — Surveyors  and  valuators.  Mr.  ftolau 
is  now  employed.  Two  persons  were  employed  to  value  it  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  we 
took  the  average  between  the  two  valuators.  'l  should  say  professional  men  were  employed 


to  value.  _ . . T i j 9 

9.  Have  you  had  the  present  valuation  of  any  considerable  portron  of  it  completed  .— 

No,  only  one  part  of  it ; and  I only  got  that  within  a day  or  two  ago,  and  I have  not 
looked  it  over.  x i?  i, 

10.  Is  the  rent  put  on  a gross  srun  or  an  acreable  rent? — An  acreable  rent,  i/acn 

quality  of  land  is  valued  separately.  . 

11.  In  valuing  in  that  way,  where  a public  road  runs  through  a farm,  is  there  any  reni 
put  upon  it  ? — ^IVe  neither  charge  for  roads,  nor  rivers,  nor  commons,  nor  waste  ^•ounds, 

12.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands  of  different  quahties? — I would  saytne 
very  best  land — the  alluvial  land  along  the  lough — we  let  at  33s.  the  Cunningh^ 

13.  What  should  you  say,  on  the  average,  was  the  produce  of  that  land? — 

of  wheat  would  be  a very  good  crop,  and  above  an  average  one.  I could  not  reckon  • 
average  above  eight  barrels.  Sometimes  wc  have  grown  twelve  upon  it ; supposing 
land  to  be  wcU  cultivated,  wliich  our  tenants  in  that  neighbourhood  are  able  to  da 

14.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  second  quality  of  land?~I  should  say  about  2os.  me 
Cunningham  acre. 

15.  Is  that  still  wheat  land  ? — Yes,  occasionally.  . 

1 6.  What  would  be  the  produce  of  that  land  ? — It  depends  so  much  upon  cuT-ums^  > 

and  so  much  upon  the  cultivation.  Land  which  we  would  let  at  that  rent  would  gro 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  flax.  _ , 

17.  What  proportion  does  the  setting  value  of  the  estate  bear  to  the  poor  ^ ^ 

government  valuations  ? — Our  present  lotting  is  above  the  goveniment  valuation,  an 

the  poor  law  and  the  tithe  valuations.  , •„  jj,y 

IS.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The  poor  law  valua  i ^ 

district  was  made  by  the  same  surveyor  who  valued  the  Manor  of  Walworth,  an 
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TCI,,  much  upon  his  own  former  valuation  i and  there  is  very  little  difference,  except 
adding  some  of  the  new  lands  broken  uj),  and  the  houses  ^ 

19.  How  soon  after  it  heoomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ?— We  caR  it  in  in 
three  months,  but  we  do  not  get  it  for  some  considerable  tune  after  that ; but  the  great 
hulk  of  the  rent  IS  paid  one  half-year  before  the  other  becomes  due.  The  November  rents 
are  paid  before  May,  and  the  May  rents  are  paid  before  November 

20.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?-Distress  • 

distraiiiiiig  their  cattle.  ’ 

21.  What  is  the  usual  expense  of  a distress  ?— One  slnlling  or  Is.  6cl.  The  bailiff  k 
allowed  Is.  6d.  where  he  disti-ams,  and  then  they  have  4d.  to  pay,  wliich  makes  Is  lOd 
Put  we  seldom  distrain  on  our  manor,  and  very  seldom  eject 

22.  By  wliat  tenure  do  tlie  tenants  in  general  hold  ?— They  have  had  leases  and  some  of 

them  hold  under  them  yet.  1 hey  have  lives  in  their  leases,  and  they  hold  ski  iUl  the 
tenants  had  the  option  of  taking  a Hfc  in  their  lease,  at  the  time  the  leases  were  granted 
twenty-two  years  ago,  who  paid  above  £20  rent ; those  who  paid  between  £10  and  £20 
were  allowed  twenty-one  ;^ars  without  a life  ; and  those  who  did  not  pay  £10  were  con’ 
tinned  as  yearly  tenants.  But  the  same  confidence  exists  in  the  Comp£ny  in  the  one  uart 
as  in  the  other ; and  a person  disposing  of  his  tenant-right  without  a lease,  sells  it  as  hish 
as  tlie  man  wlio  has  a lease.  ° 

23.  ffhut  an-angement  is  entered  into  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  as  to  iier 
■neat  miproveme, Its,  either  on  the  land  or  buildings  ?-Tliere  is  no  arrangement ; bui 
eveiy  case  is  consideied  by  itself.  Upon  the  new  farms,  which  they  got  up  in  the  mouu 
tm,  and  winch  were  formerly  m oommoilage  there,  the  Company  gave  £60  to  the  tenant 
to  build,  charging  five  per  cent,  upon  the  money,  and  a smaU  rent,  from  la.  to  2»  an  acre 
for hveuty-cne  years;  and  also  fences  for  the  roads.  And  they  make  grants,  if  thev  are 
.mprovmg  teumi  A for  hams,  which  they  charge  nothing  for.  It  is  gejiLuy  £1S  to  'slate 
tl»-  baim  If  they  were  to  charge  interest  for  their  loans,  I do  not  think  it  would  pay 

24.  s lie  pniicipal  ever  reqmi.ed  .again  ?-None  of  these  terms  have  expired,  and  1 cL 
nol  ten  what  mil  be  done ; that  has  not  been  considered  by  the  Company: 

25.  Do  yon  consnder  that  the  individual  who  gets  that  lease  is  remunerated  for  liis  labour 

1 fSelc  it  at  such  a moderate reift 

2b  y hat  is  the  size  of  the  farms  you  speak  of,  up  m the  moimtam  ’—Some  of  them  are 
about  forty  acres.  biicm 

21.  Have  they  realised  any  money  upon  those  farms  ’-Yes,  some  of  tliom  have  I 
many  apifiications  for  them.  There  are  several  instances  of  those  people  having  thiidy 
acres  of  land  for  winch  now  they  are  paying  2,9.  6d.  an  acre.  Some  of  thorn  have®ten  o? 

"P  their  own  expose 

whchdiej  haie  only  1,!.  an  acre  to  pay.  They  w'onld  all  register  as  £10  freeholders’ 
linnt  kd  “"l''  ‘>'“1  '"“7  otos  avho  have  registered. 

Tbftclt  of  the  tenant-right,  compared  with  the  year's  rent  or  the  acre’- 

1110  tenant-iigbt  sells  at  from  five  to  seven  year’s  rent ; some  sell  for  more. 

iicroasothrsL'of  f “e  f ‘'^1  regulation  I make  is,  that  we  want  to 

30  fo  what  c.xtont  has  the  consohdatioii  of  farms  been  carried  out  ’-There  are  I goS 
,3  nmvorsal  practice  where  they  have  small  farms,  to  carry  it  out. 

man tof  kbo  : ’ r • 1 ? ”P“»  *>’'=  Preduotion  and  the  employ- 

T *■  ■*  p™*'’*™-  The  larger  the  farm,  the  Lre 

ii  fehnso  bl'flw  I ““'’dividing  of  fai-ms  been  carried  on  to  .any  extent  ’—There 

a“7  law  proceedings  upon  the  covenant  for  sub- 
mrlh  £3  a year  Wo*  n *“  .k'’’  Pishmongors’  estate  here  woldd  not  be 

35  Wt  . " seldom  go  to  law  in  this  country. 

•f  the  lame  famera*LnreU°'''**™  tp  ""’““’g  population  generally,  is  the  condition 
pwiig.  \ do  ™t  y H ® ® worse ’-Latterly,  I tliink  it  has  not  been  im- 

“P'orngaefrCds  “■  *“7 were;  but  they  are 

thS  tblulm  S"  teiiantiy,  are  they  hnproving  or  not  ’-Latterly,  I do  not 

% »o  not  getting  riohm  g«tft“g  richer.  They  are  miiiroiing  tliefr  lands,  but 

’'he  embanKiigre*?E*  “'’o— and  from  local  causes. 

8k  Company  Lplov  them  ! * “!“  good  wages  and  employment  in  the  summer ; and 

38.  Have  V„,  Si  T “ *e  winter  in  planting  and  making  roads. 

GeneraUy,  tLv  havp”  Scleral,  capital  sufficient  for  then-  operations  on  their  farms  ?— 

I do  iiot  think  ‘Yt  of  fho 

,,  39.  Under  what  ck  J Si  Fishmongers’. 

built  and  renaired  9 T ^ labourers  usually  hold  then-  cottages,  and  by  whom  are 
report  which  I nresont^iq  +i question,  I would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  a 
^“•>6  in  consequence  of  it  ° ^ Fishmongers’  Company ; and  also  a statement  of  what  was 


13i7i  April,  1844. 
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179. 

Hugh  Lyle,  esq. 


Report  on  the  Cottiers  in  the  Manor  of  Walworth. 

Auguit,  1842. 

The  introduction  oE  the  poor  laws  into  Ireland  has  already  had  the  good  effect  of  compelling  the 
attention  of  the  landed  proprietors  to  the  condition  of  the  cottier  or  laboui-ing  portion  of  the  population 
of  Ireland,  who  had  previously  been  very  much  neglected.  It  had  been  almost  universally  the  practice 
to  leave  this  class  of  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  the  farmers,  who  generally  charged  them  exorbitant 
rents  for  their  miserable  dwelling  houses  ; to  which,  frequently,  there  was  not  attached  any  land  for 
a garden,  which,  when  otherwise  unemployed,  they  might  have  cultivated,  and  raised  vegetables 
towai-ds  the  support  of  their  families.  The  introduction  of  the  poor  law  makes  it  now  the  direct 
interest  of  the  landlord  to  look  to  the  state  of  these  cottiers,  and  improve  their  condition;  us  othenyise 
they  may  become  a burden  on  the  poor  rate,  one-half  the  amount  of  which  the  landed  proprietors  are 
themselves  obliged  to  pay. 

In  the  Manor  of  Walworth  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  prevpt  the  admission  of  strangers  as 
cottiers,  and  to  diminish,  as  far  as  possible,  consistently  with  humanity,  the  number  of  cottier  houses. 
In  many  instances  the  cottiers  have  been  assisted  by  pecunimy  grants  to  emigrate,  and  their  houses 
pulled  down,  and  the  tenants  have  been  restrained  from  building  new  ones,  in  all  cases  where  the  size 
of  their  farms  did  not  justify  the  expectation  that  their  occupants  would  be  afforded  constant  employ- 
ment.  By  these  means  the  number  of  cottiers  has  been  considerably  reduced ; but  it  seems  advisable 
that  some  further  measures  should  be  adopted  toward^  diminishing  the  number,  and  at  the  same  time 
improving  the  condition  of  this  class  of  the  population  on  the  Company’s  estate. _ I wo^d  recommend  that 
in  all  the  Company’s  future  lettings,  the  tenants  should  be  bound  to  keep  tlieir  cottier  houses  in  proper 
order  ; that  to  each  cottier  house  there  should  be  attached  a garden  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  at  least 
vegetables  to  the  cottier’s  family ; and  that  the  rent  of  the  cottier’s  tenement  should  be  fixed  by  the 
Company  on  some  uniform  scale.  It  is  to  little  purpose,  as  regards  the  appearance  of  an  estate,  that 
the  proprietor  grants  long  and  beneficial  leases,  and  otherwise  expends  much  in  its  improvement,  so 
long  as  he  permits  the  existence  of  these  wretched  cottier  hovels,  and  neglects  the  condition  of  their 
miserable  occupants.  In  all  such  cases,  the  injury  iiifiicted  on  the  poor  by  the  tenant,  redounds  to 
the  discredit  of  the  landlord. 

The  Fishmongers’  Company  having  approved  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  above  report,  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  cottier  population  on  their  estate,  ordered  me  to  lay  off  gai'dens  of 
about  half  an  acre  to  each  ; and  I have,  in  consequence,  visited  the  cottier  houses  myself  at  the  time 
I laid  off  these  gardens,  and  valued  both  houses  and  gardens,  so'  that  only  a fair  rent  will  be  charged 
in  future.  The  rents  heretofore  charged  on  the  fai-ms  of  the  Company’s  principal  tenants,  clearly  show 
the  necessity  of  landlords  interfering  to  prevent  such  oppression.  I would  prefer  allotments ; but, 
generally  spealdng,  the  labourers’  houses  are  so  situated,  in  the  interior  of  om-  farms,  that  this  system 
could  not  be  conveniently  adopted ; and  I believe  it  would  be  sufficient  for  landlords,  or  their  agents, 
to  give  their  protection  to  the  labourers,  by  seeing  that  their  houses  were  kept  in  sufficient  repair, 
and  their  rents  moderate. 

■ 40.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — Compared  to  oiu  rent,  it 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

41.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  tlie  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  iu  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other 
burdens  falling  respectively  ou  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  in  your  opinion) 
may  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I tliink  a groat  part  of  the  comity 
cess,  which  is  laid  on  by  the  landlords,  should  be  paid  by  them. 

42.  Do  you  tliiiik  that  they  should  pay  it  direct  ? — Yes  ; but  if  there  were  beneficial 
leases,  it  would  be  hard  if  they  could  not  recover  it  back,  like  the  rent-charge. 

43.  Would  you  propose,  that,  like  the  rent-charge,  it  should  be  charged  as  rent  upon  the 
tenants,  from  year  to  year  ? — I would  leave  it  optional  to  the  landlord  to  charge  it  as  he 
liked.  If  he  pays  it,  ho  may  increase  the  rent  to  the  tenant  from  year  to  year ; it  would 
merge  into  the  rent. 

44.  What  advantage  would  the  tenant  receive  from  that  an-angement  ? — A very  consi- 
derable advantage.  In  the  first  place,  the  landlord!- T.-onld  be  more  paiticulm  tliaii  they 
are  at  present  in  laying  it  on  ; and  in  the  second  place,  it  would  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lection, and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  it  off  poor  people.  I think  the  alteration  in  t e 
tithe  system  was  most  beneficial  to  all  paitics,  and  I tliink  tliis  might  be  made  so  too, 
With  respect  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  I should  think  it  vciy  hai-d  upon  the  landlor  ^ 
who  do  not  pay  the  tax,  to  put  it  upon  them  in  the  first  instance  ; that  had  better  stan 
as  it  is. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 


Hugh  Lyle,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?—-Cairnnagariff,  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

- 2.  You  are  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Loudondeny  ? — lam.  __  . 

3.  What  means  are  used  in  the  county  of  Londonderry  for  giving  iniorma  lO 
respect  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  levied  off  each  towulaud  ?— Tliis  applo 
dudng  the  following  paper]  goes  as  low  as  towulands,  distinguisliing  the  itto 

lands  ; I send  this  over  to  my  collector,  who  corrects  and  compares  it,  and  then  re 
me,  with  an  application  to  have  so  many  copies  piinted  for  posting,  which  I ha\  e c 
return  them  to  him ; ho  posts  them  up  on  the  doors  of  the  churches  and  nice  ng  _ 
and  the  other  different  places  dhected  by  Act  of  Parliament,  (we  go  no  amount  of 

lands),  and  this  publicity  gives  every  person  an  opportunity  of  ascertaimng  i 
the  cess  ipou  each  townland. 
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Copy  of  an  Applotment  of  G™nd  Jur,  Cess  on  the  Half-baton,  of  THteeran,  in  the  City  and 
County  oi  Londonderry,  assessed  at  Summer  Assizes,  1843.  ^ 
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Hugh  Lyle,  esq. 
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Robert  Stevessos,  Collector. 


4.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  of  any  measures  of  improve- 
ment in  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect 
to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying 
tenants,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  imjirove  the 
relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — The  most  important  information  I can  give  of  tlic 
mischiefs  and  obstacles  to  improvement,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  tenure  whicli 
recent  decisions  respecting  the  terms  of  land  demise  by  lease  of  lives,  with  a covenant  for 
perpetual  renewal,  had  created,  occurred  in  a case  in  which  I myself  w'as  a party  concerned. 
A quarter  land,  containing  about  1,000  acres,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Moville,  and  barony 
of  Innishow'on,  and  county  of  Donegal,  was  demised  about  the  year  I7S6,  by  the  then  Lord 
Donegal,  by  lease  for  lives,  with  a covenant  for  perpetual  renewal,  to  the  ancestors  of  a 
gentleman  now  residing  there ; from  this  demise  was  reserved  to  the  owner  of  the  fee, 
whoever  he  might  be,  “all  manner  of  timber  and  other  trees,  woods  and  underwood,  all 
mines  of  lead  ore,  tin,  and  other  minerals,  all  royalties,  hogs,  turf,  mosses,  and  turbaries ; 
the  lease,  with  these  reservations,  was  often  subsequently  renewed  to  this  gentleman  s 
family ; a copy  of  the  last  renewal  I now  hold  in  my  hand,  [producing  the  same ;]  I agreed  to 
purchase  this  lease  from  the  present  proprietor,  and  a memorandum  of  an  agreement  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  botli  parties.  Pending  the  making  out  of  the  title,  a suit  arising 
upon  the  construction  to  be  put  on  the  royalties,  and  turf  bog,  and  turf  mosses  reserved  in 
the  original  lease,  containing  reservations  of  turbary  similar  to  this  in  Lord  Donegal's  lease, 
was  decided  in  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  unanimously  held,  alter 
lengthened  argument,  that  this  reservation  of  turf  bogs  and  tiuf  mosses,  carried  baclt  to 
the  owner  of  the  fee  or  lessor,  not  only  the  turf  and  mosses,  but  all  ground  on  which  t oy 
then  rested,  or  had  rested  at  the  time  of  the  original  demise.  This  declaration  ot  le 
actual  law  was  at  utter  variance,  and  directly  the  contrary  of  what  was  usually 
by  the  public  to  be  the  true  meaning  or  intent  of  this  covenant  or  reservation.  Ihe  cas 
to  which  I would  wish  to  call  your  attention,  is  Boyle  v.  Olphord,  argued  in  . 

terra.  1841,  and  reported  in  Jones  and  Moore's  Irish  Equity  Ileiiorts,  volume  4-  page  - • 
The  immediate  consequoiico  of  the  law  as  so  declared,  was  to  render  it 
vendor  as  I was  advised,  to  make  a good  and  sufficient  conveyance  to  “''O  of  #},« 

about  200  acres  out  of  the  1 ,000  acres  I had  purchased,  with  the  sole  view  of  alloca  ing 
overcrowded  population  of  the  adjacent  patches  of  arable  land  on  the 
thus  reclaiming  and  enclosing  the  mountain  district ; and  most  reluctantly,  and  so  e j 
this  cause,  was  I obliged  to  relinquish  this,  to  me,  very  dcstiahle  purchase. 
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'“■  **“  “3^  of  the 

6.  Did  the  vendor  profess  to  sell  1,000  acres  ?— Yes,  he  did  'ind  it  -n^t  tm 
months  afterwards  that  either  he  or  I became  aware  of  the  decision;  and  I should\St 
tavo  been  a™  of  rt  but  that  my  brother,  the  chief  remembrancer,  called  my  attend  ^ 
the  jndgment  of  the  comt  of  exchequer.  The  commissionevi!  thl  „?  Mtention  to 
that  so  long  as  this  state  of  tenure  is  anoired  to  e.xist,  a i-ery  great  otatacle  is°  P?'''?"’®’ 
to  any  improvement  bemg  made  on  waste  land  held  under  c'oyenants  of  tUs  so,-f 
very  much  regret  to  state,  that  I believe  two-thirds  of  the  gSSi  l.rfe^ 
are  so  circumstanced;  and  I further  know  that  a very  coiisSerable  noVtim/of  ^ 
of  Londonderry  is  also  held  by  leases  for  lives  reneLbirforererCC^^^^^ 
royalties  and  bogs.  What  I woidd  mo,st  respectfuUy  suggest  to  tho’coinmisJonl  H 
bo,  to  recommend  to  Parhament  to  confer  a power  on  the  owners  in  fee  oPlef  ! 
to  some  arrangement  with  their  tenants  in  perpetuity,  by  which  this  Street*’  *°  ““P 
fairly  got  nd  of  and  to  facilitate  the  remo?4  an/imtt  0 
winch  might  hinder  their  so  doing ; for,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  the  ewner  n Z eZnot 
improve  the  waste  laud,  as  the  tenantry  necessary  to  place  in  the  niihnproved  ebsSets  a?o 
on  the  patches  of  arable  he  has  given  a perpetuity  of,  and  are  out  of  hi  ooZZ  nor  cZ 
fte  lessee  miprovo,  for  he  would  be  e.xpending  money  and  labom-  on  ground  wMch  fc 
law,  as  lately  declared,  says  does  not  belong  to  him;  under  these  cLunisfarZs  it  is 
evident  no  extensive  improvements  can  be  made,  so  long  as  tills  eoiistrnetion  rfXs  re  e? 

"Xlf  rnStaTeS  “ wMcrZy  be 

Jn,t\Tds  county  •-■'Tithin  eight  miles  of  this 

[ The  ivitness  xvithdreiv."] 

John  Acheson  Smyth,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Ardmore,  in  the  county  of  Londonden-y 

2.  What  IS  yom-  occupation  ?_A  merchant  and  landholder 

3 With  wdiat  clistnct  arc  yon  acquainted  ?-I  am  acquainted  with  most  parts  of  the 
lialf-barony  of  Coloreme,  and  a so  the  half-harony  of  Tirkeiian,  in  the  comityrf  London 
deny,  they  aic  both  thickly  inhabited,  and  the  population  are  in  general  iiiZstrious  and 
web  coiidnctod  I consider  that  about  oiie-half  are  Protestants,  (of  different  denominations  1 
and  the  other  lioman  Catholics.  The  farms  are  in  general  small,  from  ten  to  tlib-tv  acres 
toim  the  iiiajonty;  the  inode  of  cultivation  is  by  rotation  of  crops;  and  the  Zmurcs 
consist  ot  animal  naainme  bog,  and  Kme.  Draining  is  becoming  pio'valont  and  tlS  oSe, 
hiaiiclies  of  agricnltm-e  have  been  progressively  improving.  The  north-west  of  Ireland 
farming  society  and  agricultural  school  at  Templomoylo,  liave  been  the  means  of  dissomi 
the  agrieultui-al  classes  in  this  pai-t  of  the  country' 
Uieii  the  tenant  has  a good  tenure,  improvement  of  the  land  generaUy  takes  ulaco  lnVt 
permanent  improvements  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  lease  • If  it  be  for  a terra 
^ encouraged  to  improve  the  land  for  Ms  own  interest  ■ 

« CO*  ct  Zi  cI,  T improvements  in  the 

^ Sony  to  say  is  too  often  the  case,  and  which  disJ^ourages  improve 

in  ^ 3“^  Imii 

conZZn'Zr  “P  ““  rents  ffxed?_The  rents  ere  in  general  f.xed  by  private 

3 fZth  y 0”-Mo  valuation,  winch  is  commonly  made  by  kind  surveyors  or  land  Lents 

S ab  ve  tlrnP  P ® L P®  *>“  The  iLls  LZiSy 

tliice  to  six  monHirX'’'?i,'*Z  if}’’ yi-alimtions.  The  rent  is  usually  demanded  from 
In  some  ZZeS  tVZ  Z T ” °P  ““'3'  ““i  T”ovomher,  and  is  paid  in  cash. 
inlcLT  S Lr  ‘"“i  i“®“i  “ rate  of 

njertmciit  ■ So  ' "!P®,  “f, r®®“'’®rmg  rent  from  defaulters  is  by  distress  or 

r«.far„um..aygiiZf„:ZiZSafiSe  “"-“““ir® ‘do  receipts  for 
toLnZL,e*™Sfw  f”®“ii3'  immodiatoly  under  tlio  proprietor,  and  for  what 
fens  iiiostlvtamZ, hid  Z „ ®'®'“  tItehoadlandlorcUho  small 

rent,  but  tliV imdeStefZ  P Z®  mn'dlomon,  are  generany  able  to  pay  tlioii- 

nHc  tr  „SeniS  tti  '‘Z?Z^^^  ‘1  "p-roy  m'o  very  poor,  and  are  ofteiiLcVooly 

mys  elmoreL!;^"^^^^  “ ™'3'  -®>'  “-.d  is  the 

diffl'cnlt  “®  i"®®rted  in  leases,  and  how  are  they  enforeod  ?— It  is 

InnZLcan  Zw  m leases,  but  in  general  they  are  complied  with;  if  not,  the 

lias  no  lease  he  ^ ^ ^ ^ becomes  due,  and  when  the  tenant 

7 D t1  a + ' ° ^ spivcd  with  notice  to  quit. 

Tlic  tenant  is  ^t  recognised  by  the  landlords?— 

bnt  this  is  not  gencr'il  • f-  ^ tenant-right  to  requite  him  for  his  outlay, 

consequents  follow  such  sales  that  fanins  are  frequently  consolidated,  and  no 
lands  or  houses.  ' hindlords  m very  few  instances  make  iinprovements  in 

hom  do  the  Idbourera  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they  built 
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and  renaircd  ’ ^The  laboui-ers  generally  hold  their  cottages  from  the  far-mers,  and  pay  theii 

rent  in  work  ; the  farmer  agrees  to  keep  the  houses  in  repair,  and  m most  cases  there  is  a 
small  garden  annexed,  with  grass  for  a cow,  and  land  to  raise  potatoes  on.  The  rate  of 

watres  is  from  to  Is.  per  day.  , . , o Ti?  i t 

9.  What  should  you  say  is  usually  paid  for  then-  liouses . — If  it  is  merely  a house  itself, 
£2  a year,  hut  if  there  is  a house  and  cow’s  gi-ass,  and  half  an  acre  of  ground  for  coin,  and 

a run  for  potatoes,  they  pay  about  £6.  ^ . o , ,.,v. 

10  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  . — ihere  is  a great  difference 
in  the  mode  of  managing  the  estates;  those  lielongmg  to  absentee  landlords  are  left 
entirely  to  the  management  of  the  agent;  liis  fees  are  five  per  cent.  Liberal  landlords 
allow  the  tenants  the  full  discount  of  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  rent-charge.  _ _ 

11.  How  is  the  county  cess  applotted  ?— Land  is  subject  to  coimty  cess,  which  is  applet- 
ted  by  sworn  valuators  ; and  poor  rates  levied  from  time  to  time  by_  the  guardians. 

12.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measm’es  of  improveraent  in  the  law  and  practice 

in  relation  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ?— I consider  that  the  gi;eatest  inducement 
that  could  be  hold  out  to  farmers  to  make  improvements,  would  be,  to  give  them  leases  for 
a reasonable  time,  to  enable  them  to  reap  the  benefit  of  such  improvements,  and  when  a 
tenant  has  made  improvements  shortly  before  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  that  those  im- 
provements should  not  be  valued  against  him  in  the  renewal,  and  it  he  has  to  qmt,  that  he 
should  be  remmierated  for  them.  , , ^ ^ x -l  i j 

13  What  tribunal  would  you  suggest  in  case  the  landlord  and  tenant  should  not  agree 
with  respect  to  the  sum  -to  be  paid  for  those  improvements  ?— By  arbitration  ; certainly 
not  by  the  courts  of  law. 

\_The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Sir  James  Stuart,  bart.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?~Port  Stuart,  Rathmilton,  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

2.  Tou  are  a landed  proprietor? — lam. 

3 What  is  the  district  with  which  you  consider  yourself  so  wcR  acquainted  as  to  be 
able  to  give  information  to  the  commissioners  ?— The  district  in  which  my  own  property 
lies.  Fort  Stuart,  and  the  Manor  of  Rathmilton.  n i , o tr 

4.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  it ; is  it  principally  arable  land  — Yes, 

5. ^Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  profitable  improvements?  Agreat  pait 

Dryou  consider  the  state  of  agricultm'c  in  it  improving,  and  in  what  particulars  ?-It 

is  improving  in  furrow-draining,  wliicli  has  become  very  extensive.  _ , , x, 

7.  Arc  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  m the  district,  and  what  h^ 

been  their  effect  ?— We  have  a farming  society,  which  has  done  a great  deal  of  good,  hut 
no  agricultm-al  school.  - „ , « mi  ^ j- 

8.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  faims  and  the  mode  of  culture  ?~The  fams  run  from 

ten  to  forty  acres.  . , ^ , , 

9.  What  is  the  more  usual  size?— I should  say  fifteen  acres.  Oats,  potatoes,  and  flax 

arc  the  more  usual  crops.  „ x x mu 

10.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundalc,  or  in  common?— None  on  my  estates,  mere 
arc,  I know,  some  upon  the  adjoining  estates. 

11.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valua- 
tion ? — By  valuation.  , « t i i i i 

12.  What  class  of  persons  are  usually  employed  to  value?— I always  employ  laua 

usual  ttooughout  tlie  district,  on  appointing  land  snrvoyors,  to  let  the  land  at  the 
valuation,  or  doos  the  agent  aftei-wards  look  over  it  and  add  or  dmnnish  as  he  thinks  best ! 

I boKeve  it  is  sometimes  laid  on  at  the  valuer’s  estimate— in  some  instances  it  is  lowerea. 

14.  Is  the  rent  a gross  sum  or  an  acreahle  one  ? — Always  acreable. 

15.  Putting  on  that  acreable  rent,  if  the  farm  has  a quantity  of  puhhc  roads  passing 

through  it,  is  any  rent  put  upon  those  roads  ? — The  land  is  measm-ed  to  the  centre  o 
road,  and  the  rent  computed  upon  that  measurement.  x i « c,;  tbp 

16.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land . — About  s. 

Cunningham  acre.  , u,. 

17.  What  proportion  sliould  you  say  that  boro  to  the  govenunent  or  the  poor  law  yrnuar 

tions? — The  poor  law  valuation  I can  give  no  answer  to — ^that  has  not  been  * 

made ; but  in  respect  to  my  own  estate,  we  ai*e  in  most  cases  imdor  the  govei' 
valuation. 

18.  Is  the  letting  value  under  the  government  valuation? — It  is.  _ . , „ 

19.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usm’ors  to  assist  him  m 1 j 

ment  of  Ins  rent? — Not  that  I know  of;  it  is  a veiy  rare  caseif  he  does.  ' 

20.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  . By  mS 
hut  more  commonly  now,  after  two  years’  rent  becomes  due,  by  ejectmenh 

2 1 . How  soon  after  the  rent  is  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — Six  months.  ^ a l^avs 

22.  Ai-e  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  . ‘ ^ 

for  a particular  gale,  as  far  as  I am  concerned  myself.  I receive  the  rtmt  on 
myself ; there  ai’e  cases  where  I am  forced  to  give  a receipt  on  account,  for  a p 

it  is  a pound  or  30s.  short,  hut  it  is  almost  always  for  a particulai’  gale. 
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23.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor  ? Yes  • there  are 

no  middlemen  at  all  in  tliat  country.  ’ 

24.  Do  they  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— Both. 

25.  Which  is  the  more  general  ?_More  generally  by  lease.  A great  many  tenants,  when 
then-  leases  are  out  on  my  own  estate,  say  they  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  takiim 
out  a lease ; they  ^e  quite  satisfied  to  hold  at  will ; but  a lease  is  never  refused  where  a 
tenant  applies  for  it. 

26.  Have  you  any  pai-ticular  covenants  in  the  leases,  or  have  you  ever  attempted  to 
enforce  them  by  legal  proceedings  The  only  covenant  is  that  they  ai-e  to  di-aw  to  the 
mansion-house  so  many  loads  of  fuel,  or  pay  Is.  a load  in  hen  thereof.  That  is  the  only 
covenant  in  addition  to  theii'  rent. 

27.  Ai-e  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  iointly  Bv  the 

tenant,  wherever  they  are  effected  at  all.  -i  j J 

28.  Have  those  improvements  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  the  demand’  for 
laboui’  ? — ^No,  they  have  not. 

29.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ?— Very 

SO.  To  whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid  ?— To  the  selling  tenant.  ^ ' 

31.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ?— They  recognise  it  so  long  as  the  land  is  sold  to 

a tenant  aheady  on  the  land.  I generally  refuse  it  where  a new  tenant  is  brought  in  who 
does  not  hold  on  the  estate.  ° 

32.  What  is  the  value  of  it  as  compared  with  the  year’s  rent  on  the  acre  ?— It  will  sell 

generally  at  about  £10  an  acre  for  ton  years'  purchase.  There  is  nothing  sells  so  high  in 
the  shape  of  land.  ® 

33.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  that  custom  upon  the  country  ? I think  the 

effect  injm-ious,  for  a tenant  will  almost  always  rely,  if  he  finds  himself  failing,  upon  the 
extraordinary  pnee  he  wiU  get  for  his  farm,  to  enable  liim  to  go  out  of  the  country  to 
America  or  elsewhere,  and  that  prevents  him  exerting  himself  to  improve  his  farm  as  much 
as  he  would  if  he  _ did  not  rely  upon  these  large  sums  of  money  to  take  Mm  out  of  the 
country  when  he  fails. 

34.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  affected  by  the  tenure  ?— With  respect  to  my  own 
estate,  (I  can  only  awswer  for  that,)  they  do  not  care  for  the  tenm-e. 

35.  Is  the  general  price  increasing  or  decreasing  ?— I think  it  is  pretty  much  the  same 
as  it  has  been  many  years. 

36.  Do  you  find  that  the  price  paid  for  it  is  affected  much  by  the  improvements  upon  the 

feim?— Mo ; the  great  object  is  to  get  on  an  estate  tliey  like,  or  what  they  call  getting  a 
place  to  estabhsh  themselves.  ® 

37.  lias  the  consolidation  of  fams  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  your  district  ?— Not 
to  any  great  extent,  but  it  has  been  in  some  instances  done. 

38.  Did  it  mvolve  the  removal  of  many  tenants  ?— I do  not  mean  the  consolidation  by 
the  laudlord,  but  a tenant  buying  another  farm  and  adding  it  to  his  own.  I know  of  no 
iiistauees  where  landlords  have  consolidated  farms  by  ejecting  tenants. 

39.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  out  now  ? — The  tenants  do  it  in 
spite  of  all. 

40.  What  com'se  is  adopted  to  prevent  it  ? — Where  the  lands  are  under  lease,  there  is 
a uoii-ahenarion  clause  in  the  lease,  and  we  may  proceed  upon  that,  though  I have  never 
done  It,  to  eject.  _ _ The  only  attempt  we  make  to  do  it  is,  to  tell  the  tenant  he  must  come  in 
under  the  subdivision,  that  we  will  not  acknowledge  him  as  a tenant. 

41.  What  is  the  reason  you  have  not  proceeded  upion  that  clause  ? — From  my  unwilling- 
ness to  tiun  a family  out. 

_ 42.  With  respect^  to  the  condition  of  the  fannhig  population,  are  the  larger  fanners 
improving  m their  circumstances  or  otJierwise  ?— I tliink  the  large  farmers  are  improving. 

43.  Is  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — No,  not  so  much. 

44.  Is  the  state  of  the  labourers  getting  better  ?— It  is  not  getting  better.  I think  they 

same.  I do  not  see  the  slightest  difference. 

45.  From  what  do  you  conceive  the  improvement  in  the  large  farms  arises  ?~Improved 
tdlage  and  drainage  I attribute  it  all  to. 

4?'  W general  sufficient  for  theii*  operations? — No. 

small  po*^'  Jissistance  from  loan  funds  ? — They  make  theii*  improving  operations  in 

estate  generally,  is  the  acreable  rent  placed  upon  the  small 
highe/'^  uigher  than  on  the  lai*ger  farms  ? — I should  say  not ; if  it  is  not  the  same,  it  is  not 

their'  means  are  the  children  of  the  small  tenants  provided  for  at  the  death  of 

iinnn  ‘ generally  remain  in  tlie  country  and  mairy,  and  very  often  come 

tliovy.  ■ ^ ^ brother  for  a fortmio  afterwards.  Some  of  the  sons  go  to  America.  But 
iceic  18  no  pronsion  for  them  that  I am  aware  of. 

one  rrni^T  ? given  to  the  younger  cliddron  of  small  farmers  a veiy  inordinate 

unable  moans? — Indeed  it  is;  for  it  is  a siun  that  he  is  at  tunes 

ferent  wayT^'^'  promise  it,  and  it  is  dragged  out  of  Mm  in  a thousand  dif- 

whoiii  +1  persons  do  the  laboui*ers  usually  hold ' their  cottages,  and  by 

cottiers  tr, ^^1*1  repaired? — They  hold  mider  the  upper  farmera;  they  become 
enaa£rpm/i«+  * ''^PPm*  fai-mcrs  and  pay  thcii*  rent  by  so  many  days’  w'ork  in  the  year.  An 

o 0 repair  them  is  entered  into  by  the  farmer ; that  is,  to  thatch  them ; that  is 
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tl^e  only  repair  they  get,  and  that  is  often  not  done  at  all  till  the  labourer  is  driven  out  for 
want  of  roof.  I have  seen  a family  lying  in  a place  where  you  would  not  let  pigs  lie  for 
want  of  a roof.  But  they  can  thatch  it  themselves,  and  recover  the  amount  in  the  civil  biU 
court. 

52.  What  rent  do  they  pay  ? — About  two  guineas  a year.  They  will  have  half  a rood  of 
ground  with  a garden  and  this  cottage,  and  the  two  guineas  a year  are  taken  out  in  labour ; 
and  that  is  confined  to  the  agricultural  months  in  spring  and  harvest,  when  labour  is  most 
^'aluable. 

53.  Can  employment  be  obtained  by  the  labourers,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ?— Ton- 
pence  in  summer  and  8cZ.  in  winter  is  the  usual  rate  of  W'ages  through  the  country ; but  those 
people  who  have  3iot  daily  w’ages  give  so  many  days’  labour  to  make  up  the  sum  of  two 


guineas. 

5.4.  How  many  days’  wages  do  they  give  ?- 
w'inter  months,  and  1 Orf.  in  the  summer. 

55.  Have  there  been  any  agraruin  outrages  i 


-Their  labour  is  calculated  at  8J.  in  tlie 
the  district  ? — Very  few ; there  have  been 


some. 

56.  In  what  liave  they  originated? — They  arise  from  many  causes.  If  a man  procea; 
another  at  law  for  a debt,  and  gets  a decree  against  him,  lie  may  have  an  agrarian  outrage 
committed  against  him  at  night,  and  his  plough  broken  or  his  cow  houghed ; but,  compara- 
tively speaking,  they  are  few.  Exporirng  prorisions  or  potatoes  also  occasions  them, 

57.  What  pro])ortion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  the  district? — I suppose 
our  county  cess  generally  runs  to  2s.  8-irf.  in  the  pound ; that  is,  one-eighth  one  year  with 
another. 

58.  Is  the  sum  to  be  levied  off  each  townland  iu  any  manner  made  pubhc?— Yes,  Tlie 
treasurer  issues  a warrant  which  contains  the  names  of  certain  townlands ; each  towiiland 
has  a sura  opposite  to  it,  w'hich  is  applotted  afterwards  by  the  applotters  upon  the  different 
inhabitants.  After  that  there  is  a vestry  held  where  all  parties  can  appeal,  called  the 
revising  vestry ; all  pai-ties  aggrieved  can  appeal  there  for  rech-ess. 

59.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon 

the  landlord  ? It  has  made  the  greatest  difference  in  the  world  ; it  has  been  very  beneficial 

to  him  in  many  instances,  as  fiir  as  I know.  In  my  own  case  I allow  tlie  full  fourth  as  a 
reduction  to  the  tenant,  whether  the  tenant  has  a lease  or  not.  Besides  that,  the  tenant 
has  only  two  sums  to  make  uji  in  the  year ; the  rent  and  the  rent-chai-ge  botli  coming 
under  one  payment,  wliich  in  this  country  is  very  advisable. 

60.  As  sucii  advantages  have  ai-isen  from  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon  the  landlord, 
would  you  propose  adopting  a similar  regulation  as  to  the  county  cess? — I do  not  think 
that  they  could  meet  the  demands  upon  them ; if  they  were  both  laid  upon  them,  and  they 
were  called  upon  to  pay  it  at  the  summer  and  spring  assizes,  they  could  not  pay  it,  Slost 
of  the  May  rents  are  paid  in  November.  The  tenants  say  it  is  difficult  to  pay  in  May;  it 
is  seed-time,  and  wages  arc  duo,  and  we  would  rather  only  pay  you  once  a year.  Aid  if 
the  landlord  was  called  upon  between  January  and  May  to  pay  tlie  county  rates  he  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  it.  1 should  not  be  able  to  meet  it.  I sho,uld  have  to  boiTow  the 
money.  It  would  come  to  a very  serious  thing;  the  tithe  rent-charge  is  not  so  vciy  serious. 

61. *  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  mcasui’es  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to* the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  riglits  of 
propei-ty,  may  bo  calculated  to  encom-age  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better 
system  of  agriculture,  and  to  imjjrovo  the  relation  betiveen  landlord  and  tenant  ? — At  pre- 
sent the  tesiant  from  year  to  year  can,  if  he  chooses,  run  two  years  in  arreai’,  and  keep  the 
landlord  out  of  possession  for  that  period.  I am  forced  to  give  a notice  in  May  to  quit  in 
November ; he  has  run  in  aiTcar  up  to  May,  and  I give  hun  a notice  then  to  qiut  in 
November.  At  November  he  will  not  quit,  and  I have  to  bring  my  ejectment,  wbicli  I 
cannot  do  till  the  January  sessions,  and  I cannot  get  an  habere  till  those  sessions ; so  tlut 
he  has  from  May,  1840,  to  Januarj-,  1842,  before  I can  get  him  out.  I would  suggest  that 
a notice  to  quit  sliould  not  be  requisite  in  the  case  of  a tenant-at-ivill,  but  that  the  same 
facilities  should  be  given  to  eject  him  as  a tenant  imder  lease,  for  then  you  can  bring  youi' 
ejectment  when  there  is  a year’s  rent  due  without  any  notice  whatever. 

62.  If  that  power  of  ejectment  wore  given,  would  you  give  the  tenant  the  same  power'  of 

redemptioir  ? — Yes.  . . , 

63.  Would  you  require  him  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  arrears,  or  only  a ffinited  part  oi 
them  ? — I should  require  the  whole,  as  I would  from  a tenant  under  lease,  for  this  reason, 
if  you  hold  out  a hope  that  less  than  the  arrear  wOl  he  taken,  you  encourage  him  to  nin 
into  arrear. 

64.  Might  there  not  be  very  ^’eat  liardslrip  in  passing  a law  now  ^ving  that 

the  landlords,  when  many  of  them  tenants  may  be  at  this  time  deeirly  in  an-eai-,  -which  tliey 
cannot  make  good  ? — They  have  the  power  -to  eject  by  notice  to  quit,  only  the  proce^  a 
longer.  If  they  are  inclined  to  bring  their  ejectment  there  is  nothing  to  J® 

doing  it.  But  tire  objection  I have  to  it  is,  that  the  tenant  may  hold  your  land  tor  w 
years,  and  then  go  away  and  jray  you  notMng.  _ , 

65.  Does  not  tliat  length  of  time,  in  many  cases,  enable  an  industrious  tenant  to  nm 
up  the  rent,  which  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  in  such  a case,  if  the  law  was  altere 
you  suggest  ? — I do  not  tliink  there  would  be  any  hardship).  Any  landlord  who  is  me  n 
to  bring  up  the  whole  of  the  aiToai-  can  do  it  without  notice. 

[ The  tvifness  ivithdretv.'] 
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William  Hashtt,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Tou  reside  in  the  city  of  Londonderry  ? — Yes. 

% Tou  are  at  present  the  mayor  of  Derry  ?— I am,  and  a merchant 

s.  Are  you  well  acnuainted  with  the  city  of  Derry  and  tlie  district  in  the  immediate 
vicinity?— Yes,  I am,  m some  respects  very  well. 

4.  Under  whom,  and  by  what  tenure,  is  the  property  in  the  city  held  ?— It  is  held  under 

the  Honourable  the  _Ii-ish  Society,  who  hold  by  charter  from  the  crown.  They  have  leased 
a considerable  portion  of  it  in  leases  for  years  and  lives,  renewable  for  ever  subiect  to 
ceitaiii  rents  and  to  septennial  fines,  or,  as  it  is  described  in  the  present  leases  tlie  sen 
tennial  payment  of  an  additional  year’s  rent.  ’ 

5.  Have  difficulties  practically  been  foimd  to  exist  in  the  renewal  of  those  leases  ?_ 
There  have ; and  very  considerable  delays  have  occun-ed  to  the  chief  tenants  I now  am 
as  a sub-tenant,  under  considerable  practical  difficulty,  being  unable  to  make  title  from  the 
pei-son  under  whom  I hold  not  being  able  to  procure  a renewal  of  his  lease  from  the  Societv 

(3.  Do  you  know  from  what  cause  he  is  unable  to  procure  that  renewal  ?— Not  of  niv 
om  knowledge.  There  is  no  legal  difficulty  in  the  way.  I miderstand  it  arises  from  the 
delays  of  the  office  ; for  he  has  himself  told  me  that  he  has  repeatedly  applied  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  not  been  able  to  obtain  it.  I have  heard  that  they  refuse  to  give  renewals 
except  when  the  septennial  rent  is  being  paid.  I have  known  also,  serious  inconvenience 
suffered  by  two  friends  of  mine,  upon  whom  ejectments  were  served,  and  who  were  obliged 
to  file  a biU  in  equity,  in  consequence  of  the  chieflaiidlord  refusing  to  renew  from  inabiRtv 

7,  Do  you  mean  from  inability  to  pay  the  necessary  costs  ?— Yes,  from  inabOitv  to  nav 
tke  costs. 

8,  What  was  tlio  object  sought  by  tho  suit  in  equity  ?_Thoy  sought  by  the  suit  to  get 

a lease  to  which  legally  they  had  no  right.  They  had  boon  ousted  in  law  hy  the  orighial 
tenant  not  renewing.  ® 

9,  Can  you  state  about  wbat  the  expense  of  tlie  renewal,  not  only  to  the  head  landlord 
but  to  the  sub-tenant,  septenniany  may  be  ?— Yes,.-[  Tlie  witness  handed  in  the  MlowinJ, 
paper.} 

Expenses  payable  on  Renewal  op  Lease  under  Irish  Society. 


Memorial,  . 
Form,  , 
Mapping,  . 
Engrossing, 

Fee  to  secretary. 


To  which  add  septennial  fine  on  year’s  rent. 


. £I 

. 0 


1 0 
6 0 
2 0 
0 0 
3 0 


To  this  is  to  be  added  stamp  duty,  according  to  the  term  and  amount  of  rent,  and  also 
such  other  expenses  as  the  tenant  must  pay  his  own  solicitor.  Now,  I would  suggest  that 
the  septennial  fines,  and  all  the  fees  payable  to  the  officers  of  the  landlords,  should  be  added 
into  the  rent,  by  which  means,  whilst  a great  boon  would  be  conferred  on  the  tenant  not 
one  tMthing  would  be  lost  to  the  Society  or  its  officers.  If  the  tenant  under  the  Society 
sJiould  have  ten  under-tenants,  each  of  these  must  in  like  manner  have  renewals  the 
expense  to  each  of  whom  must  be  from  £5  to  £l  0. 

10.  Are  fresh  leases  obliged  to  be  taken  at  the  expiration  of  every  seven  years,  or  is  it 
merely  the  insertion  of  a fresh  life  ?— The  septennial  fine,  with  a fee  of  three  guineas  in 
each  case,  is  paid  every  seventh  year,  but  a renewed  lease  is  only  granted  every  twenty- 
eigM  y^vs  ; the  lease  is  for  twenty-eight  yeai-s,  and  a certain  number  of  lives. 

11.  Can  you  suggest  any  change  in  the  law  which  would  remedy  the  evils  arising  from 

renewals  being  necessaiy  ?— I would  suggest  that  peipetuities  should  be 
»uu3H5uted  lor  them  at  an  equitable  rent,  guai-ding  the  interest  of  the  landlord  by  rivimr 
rim  a power  of  re-entry,  and  of  distraining.  ® 

■ -Ai'e  there  any  useless  or  extraordinary  covenants  in  those  leases  ? There  is  one 

exceedingly  injurious,  if  carried  into  effect  in  the  city;  and  that  is  the  clause 
pfrn  eern  not  ground  at  the  mills  of  the  Society,  or  setting  up  milla  for  grindiuff 

Society’s  licence.  This  would  entirely  put  an  cud  to  the  steam 
ft®  tlie  permission  of  the  landlord,  and  it  would  be  a 

1 lease  if  any  thing  of  the  kind  was  done. 

u"  1^  elaiise  in  any  manner  acted  upon  to  your  knowledge  ? — No,  it  is  not. 
m Derry  ?!1no  I ^ sufficient  mffl  for  grinding  all  the  corn  required  to  be  used 

wrich  w 0^  thefr  property  witliin  tbe  borough  of  Londoudeny, 

in  refpi-PT,..^  + leased  for  hves  renewable  for  ever,  do  you  know  wbat  the  course  adopted  is. 
cxnirv  of  ^ — I understand  it  to  be  a refusal  to  grant  any  leases  until  the 

Piinipq  S existence.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  refusal  of  long  leases  for  building 

f has  been  mjunous  to  tlie  interests  of  tbe  city. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 
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WiUiam  Haslett,  esq. 
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Iiase  Colhoun,  esq. 


Y38  evidence  taken  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

Isaac  Colhoun,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Londondeny. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  solicitor  and  agent  to  many  estates ; the  principal 
one  is  Lord  Templemore’s. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  management  of  Lord  Templemore’s 
estate? — From  1838. 

4.  Have  you  been  the  solo  agent  duidng  the  whole  of  that  time  . — No  ; jointly  up  to  a 

few  months  ago,  with  Mr.  John  Kennedy. 

5.  Are  you  a practising  attorney? — Yes,  I am;  I do  not  practice  at  the  quarter sessiong 

or  the  local  courts.  _ o • 

- 6.  You  mean  that  you  do  not  attend  cases  in  those  courts  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  what  Itnean. 

7.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  acting  as  solicitor  to  Lord  Templemore  in  cases  in  which  ha 
may  be  plaintiff  ?~-NO;  not  for  any  one  at  the  quarter  sessions  since  I became  agent  in 
1838,  in  any  capacity.  Generally,  with  regard  to  the  estates  for  which  I am  agent,  Ido 
not  practice  in  any  capacity  in  any  court. 

8.  Do  you  perform  all  the  duties  of  agent ; do  you  receive  the  rent  of  Lord  Temple- 
more’s  estate  ? — The  arrangement  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  at  the  time  I joined  him  in  the 
agency,  was,  that  he  should  manage  all  the  other  parts  of  the  business,  except  that  of 
receiving  the  rents,  which  should  be  my  sole  duty. 

9.  What  was  your  course  as  to  the  receipt  of  the  rent ; how  soon  after  it  became  due 
were  you  in  the  habit  of  recemng  it  ?— The  November  rent  was  always  paid  before  the 
May  rent  became  due,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  estates,  generally  speaking. 

1 0.  So  as  not  to  let  one,  half-yeai-  overtaJee  the  other  ? — Yes. 

1 1 . What  is  your  coui-se  with  respect  to  defaulting  tenants  who  do  not  pay  accofding  to 

the  rule  ? Lord  Templemore’s  direction,  which  I have  here  signed  by  himself,  is  to  eject 

the  tenant  who  allows  himself  to  owe  a year’s  rent.  That  course  I have  not'  pursued; 
particularly  as  to  the  last  yeai’,  owing  to  the  small  prices  of  agricultui’al  produce. 

12.  Do  you  mean  that  you  allow  more  than  a year  to  go  on,  or  that  you  pursue  aiy 
other  means  to  enforce  the  rent,  by  distress  or  otherwise? — Not  for  the  last  year,  with  the 
exception  of  two  instances,  have  I resorted  to  distress ; for  I considered  the  last  year  a 
peculiarly  hard  year  upon  the  tenant. 

13.  Previously  to  the  last  year,  when  half  a year’s  rent  was  due,  did  you  let  it  go  on  in 
arrear,  or  did  you  usually  take  steps  to  recover  it  ?— I usually  distrained  one  man,  and 
that  had  the  effect  of  bringing  in  almost  all  the  rest.  I seldom  in  any  yeai-  distrained  more 
than  three  persons  on  the  average. 

14.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  tenants  altogether  ?— There  are  nearly  300  tenants, 
and  the  estates  are  about  £7,500  a year. 

15.  Have  you  had  occasion,  under  the -rule  you  have  adopted,  to  bring  ejectments 

frequently  ? Seldom  for  non-payment  of  rent,  on  notice  to  quit. 

16.  Has  there  been  much  change  of  the  tenantry  since  1838?— Very  httle;  Ido  not 

think  there  are  many  new  tenants  upon  the  estate,  or  more  than  two.  I think  there  sue 
two  new  tenants.  ' ' 

17.  Has  there  been  much  change  of  tenantry  from  one  part  of  the  estate- to  the 

other  ?— Upon  the  Inch  portion  of  the  estate  there  has  been  a good  deal ; upon  the  Burt 
portion  of  the  estate  not  so  much.  _ . , 

18.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  change  of  tenantiy  take  place  in  Inch? — Tkt 

opens  a matter  which  I wish  to  state  particidarly  to  the  commissioners.  The  two  properties 
of  the  late  Lord  Templemore  were  leased,  the  Bmrt  property  to  the  Howard  family,  m 
present  Lord  Wicklow’s  family,  and  the  Inch  property  to  a person  of  the  name-m 
Sweeterborn.  The  interest  of  Sweeterborn  vested  in  three  co-beu-esses ; they  were'desi- 
rous  to  make  the  most  of  the  property  that  they  coidd  natoaUy,  and  they  set  it  very  much 
to  poor  people,  what  we  would  call  the  class  of  cottiers  in  this  country,  or  labourerB  who 
supported  themselves  by  small  jjlantations  of  stones,  upon  which  sear-weed  grew,-witii 
which  they  manured  the  ground  for  their  potatoes,  so  that  the  Island  of  Inch  was  cut  up, 
very  generally  spealdng,  into  small  proportions.  The  anxious  desire  of  _Mr.-Kennedy, 
before  I joined  him,  and  certainly  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  myself  since  I joined  him,  iiM 
been  to  enlarge  the  farms  upjon  the  entire  estate.  . . ' 

19.  Just  state  what  you  call  a small  fai’m  ?— I look  more  to  the  rent ; 1 call  men  paying 

£4,  or  £6,  or  £10,  perhaps,  rather  small  fanners.  / 

20.  What  would  you  call  a email  holding  as  to  arable  acres? — I would  call  ten-ortw 
arable  acres  a small  holding.  The  increasing  of  those  farms,  of  course, 

great  feeling  of  discontent ; although,  I believe,  in  no  instance  was  a man  depnyed.  o 
holding  : the  lease  exphed,  I think,  in  the  year  1831.  The  object,  as  I have  ° ‘ 

Kennedy  and  myself,  was  to  increase  the  farms  upon  the  estate  generally,  so 
tenants  would  pay  from  perhaps  £40  to  £150  a year;  and  wherever  an  oppo  ; 

offered,  by  a tenant  -wishing  to  sell,  he  was  always,  without  exception — ^unless  -vy^re 
was  some  had  conduct  on  Ms  part — allowed  that  privilege  ; but -with  tMs 
it  should  be  either  to  the  adjoining  tenant,  so  as  to  enlarge  Ms  fam,  or  to  some 
upon  the  estate,  so  that  the  portion  bo  would  sun-ender  on  gettmg 
would  be  tMown  into  the  farm  of  the  occupying  tenant  next  to  Mm : tliis  is  t e co 
have  always  piu'sucd  up  to  the  present  moment.  ^ gg ; 

21.  Did  that  com-sc  involve  a considerable  removal  of  tenants? — In  ™ igagant 

and  it  is  not  nearly  completed ; for  it  is  in  fact  a most  laborious  thing,  and  an  unp 
matter,  to  commence  to  dispossess  tenants. 
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22.  Did  you  wait  for  the  gradual  operation  of  this  rale  of  a tenant  beius-  anxious  to  sell 
to  another  tenant  to  effect  that  change  m the  fai-ms,  or  did  you  proceed  to^remove  tenants 
to  increase  the  siae  of  the  holdings  ?— I neyer  did.  I believe  Mr.  Kennedy  did  before  I 
joined  him  m the  agency,  but  not  without  making  them  foR  recompense,  I helieye 

23.  Have  an  Hie  removals  yon  have  made  been  in  cases  of  tenants  willing  to  seU?— 
Here  may  have  been  one  or  two  eimes  that  would  not  eome  under  that  head  Lotly 

24.  When  yon  speak  of  removes  effected  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  do  you  speak  of  Vemoving 

tenaiitsoffthe  estate  altogether,  or  removnig  them  to  Burt  ?_GeiieraUy\e  changed  them 
to  another  farm,  perhaps  a mountain  farm.  ^ i«ingea  tnem 

26.  Have  you  ever  Imown  any  case,  since  you  were  connected  with  the  estate  of  a tenant 
desirous  of  removing  being  refused  permission  to  seU,  and  beine-  ohlifri.fi  ! 

tog  allowed  to  sell  ?-No,  never  i if  fact  I never  knew  of  itt  aly  See  broS 
that  one  is  a complamant  to  the  commissioners.  ' ’ ^ 

26.  When  did  the  other  division  of  the  Burt  estate  faU  out  of  lease  ? In  1 sai  T j 
WicHow^s  part  I think ; and  the  other  portion  of  the  estate,  which  is  two  qnS’  laS 
near  to  Deny,  at  the  death  of  the  late  king  fell  out  'of  lease  quarter  lands 

27:  Was  the  same  course  pnisned  of  eularglug  the  farms  upon  Bnrt  and  the  quarter 
lands  as  m Inch  ?— No,  not  the  same  course.  <iuarter 

28  What  com-se  was  pursued  upon  that  part  of  the  estate  ?-Wlenever  a tenant  wished 
to  son  or  dispose  of  the  propeidy  he  was  always  required  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  SS 
temat,  or  a tenant  upon  the  estate;  and  in  that  way,  the  fams  4re  to  a very  slight  0X00! 
etoged ; for  instance  witbn  these  last  few  days,  a farm  has  been  enlargedln  that  way 
29,  Have  yon  aiy  statement  you  ™h  to  make  to  the  commissioners,  lith  respeSiie 
BSCS  which  have  been  brought  under  their  notice,  in  relation  to  the  property  of  Lord 
Templemore?J¥ith  reference  to  thestoteme.it  which  has  been  made,  that  the  tenants 
coneewod  that  the  sea-weed  shore  was  their  property,  and  not  that  of  the  landlord  I o“n 
only  say  that,  so  far  as  I hiow,  and  certainly  since  I have  been  connected  with  the  estote 
the  landlord  has  always  exercised  ownership  over  the  sea-weed.  It  was  consider^: 
appenaage  to  the  land,  and  the  disputes  respecting  it  wore  genei-ally  referred  to  and  s^ 

? MVer  heard  of  such  a feehng  on  the  part  of  the  tenants’  that  the' 
tadlori  had  not  a right  to  it,  or  that  any  part  of  it  belonged  to  the  admiralty.  As  to  tbit 
property  ever  havmg  been  made  the  subject  of  sale  by  the  tenants,  I have  allowed  so™ 
tenants  to  pay  persons  who  were  not  feuaufs,  and  who  had  planted  the  stones  befS?I 
boBme  agent  There  was  an  agreement  hetw-oen  the  late  Lord  Tomplemore  and  the  Sr 
takers  of  the  Lough  Swilly  embankment,  whereby  Lord  Templemore  was  to  have 
of  the  reelaimed  slob  for  every  acre  of  wrack  bed;  and  also  one-tenth  of  the  slob  rLSed 
opposite  to  hs  lands  m addition.  I state  that,  not  from  aotnal  knowledge,  but  from  a iSter 
received  in  1843,  from  Lord  Templemore’s  London  solicitors,  Messrs,  sione  aSumlr 
to'"  ‘“^***'’  tenantiy  their  oldnis  as  to  the  wrack  beds’ 

SO.  When  you  first  became  connected  with  the  management  of  the  estate,  wartlie  rental 
of  the  sea-weed  shore  a separate  item  in  the  rental  ?— No ; nor  up  to  the  present  moment 

slSn  ° J “J’  Templemore, SeranrSakiSpos: 

C ITith  respect  to  Mr.  Nolan’s  valnition  I have 

heard  J®  sent  to  applet  a certain  amount  among  the  tenantry.  Afterwards  I was 

Ed  .Tlrtsd^rB  " tenants^  maXt  wS 

« had  applotted  ite.  Brassmgton’s  valuation  among  them,  he  expressed  to  them  that  if 
l7rTrr‘  “PPoto  ‘tee  of  their  own  ho?y  to  go  uprSe  Lndf 

a»*ncf  'uako  the  reductions  or  additions  to  each  holding  in 

■ 32'  £1™  JmWeir'J  *ake  place  ?-Yes,  it  cld ; they  gave  in  a valuation. 

t.  .hi  gove?Ie“™taio“ 

b%cl°be£™o“£e'“‘  ‘’''iy‘*tery  com-se  was  to  caH  for  the  rent  just  before  another 
aid  where  X L£h;  T T ‘h“‘  course  has  not  been  adopted, 

ftere  EhSeC  quickly  ?_Some,  but  very  few;  perV 

done  to  brW  the  mr+S=  ? w } acquainted  with  the  property  : it  is 

rent  upon  thf  tenth  ^ ° x?"®  his  November 

34  When  is  it  +h  ^ month,  with  the  exception  of  one  named  Bouvaird. 

or  thierteeks  to  aE  Tq‘““  ‘i°  ““  *®y»™u>>cr  rent  ?-Generany  the  last  two 

lalofNovemto  Thi’  ■ received  up  to  the  1st  of  November,  and  on  the 

toniiit  has  run  so  faf  hehto“l  fw-/”  ‘“■’f?,”'';"*  ^ the  non-payment  of  rent  unless  the 

paym'ent  of  rSt  ° ciectment  upon  a party  in  other  cases  ?_Not  for  non- 

^p°^  teimut-at-wffl?-Yes ; it  is  usual  to  serve  a 
^^'Jiotice  to  quit  on  tPn«ni  ejectment.  I make  a cUfference  with  respect  to 

37-  Is  it  usual  on  S + ^ general  on  some  estates  to  serve  eveiy  tenant. 

38.  How  SMii  is  til  s*  * V ■ *tek  there  may  bo  some  trouble  with. 

becomtogduey—AE-  ‘o.qmt  served ; is  it  previous  to  the  first  half-year’s  rent 
^ting,  must  be  in  iSTm  ® country,  unless  there  is  an  agreement  in 

39.  IfTten^^  ^ l^aHa  year’s  notice.  ^ 

.1  never  ^^®  rent,  how  soon  would  you  serve  a notice  to 

tice  to  quit  upon  a tenant  to  hurry  him  until  he  is  a year  in  arrear, 

5 B 2 
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40.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  serving  notices  to  quit  without  having  any  particular  cause, 
)ut  with  the  view  of  having  it  in  your  power  to  eject  him  if  you  find  it  necessary  ? — Not 


upon  this  estate,  without  having  a particular  object.  _ 

‘^41  Does  it  happen  that  you  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  serve  those  notices  to  quit 
during  the  last  five  years  ?— Yes ; perhaps  twenty  may  be  served  for  the  1st  of  May  in 


42. ^What  is  the  course  of  proceeding  upon  those  notices? — ^They  fall  to  the  ground,  if 
the  tenant  pcrfoims  his  part,  or  what  the  agent  considers  to  be  his  duty. 

43.  Do  you  mean  if  he  pays  his  rent? — No,  I mean  ii  he  is  refractory,  and  refuses  to 
give  up,  for  instance,  or  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  estate,  with  regard  to  bog. 

44.  Does  the  tenant  pay  the  costs  in  that  case  ? — Nothing. 

45  You  say  twenty  notices  may  he  served  each  May,  are  there  many  of  those  upon 
which  proceedings  are  stopped  without  the  payment  of  any  costs  ?— There  are  no  costs 
whatever,  unless  it  proceeds  faither  than  the  notice  to  qmt. 

46  When  it  is  stopped  by  agreement,  not  by  a decree,  are  there  not  some,  and  if  so, 

what’ amount  of  costs  paid  by  the  tenant  ?— There  is  not  a penny  paid,  unless  there  is  an 
actual  ejectment  served  upon  that  notice  to  qmt.  , , „ t,,  n i.  , . 

47.  In  what  court  are  the  ejectments  usually  brought  ?— Ihey  are  usually  brought  in 


the  superior  courts.  ■ j.  „ 

48  Are  they  brought  in  the  superior  courts  when  the  amount  ol  the  rent  would  allow 
of  their  being  brought  in  tlie  civil  bill  courts  ?— No,  not  now  ; but  there  was  a great  difB- 
culty  during  the  minority  of  the  present  lord,  in  consequence  of  parties  being  necessary 
to  be  plaintiffs  in  the  superior  courts,  (we  had  the  advantage  of  laying  double  and  treble 
demises  in  tlie  sessions  court),  who  had  not  an  acre  of  land.  It  therefore  became  neces- 
sary to  sue  in  the  superior  courts,  for  ejectments  were  attempted  in  one  or  two  cases  at 
the  sessions  com-t,  and  failed  in  consequence  of  the  proper  parties  not  bemg  named.  The 
most  material  point  is  the  cliarge  made  against  me  for  cliargmg  too  much  for  a distrea, 
Mr  Gray  has  produced  a notice  from  me  to  a man  of  the  name  of  P orter,  or  from  the  bailiff, 
that  I would  distrain  his  goods,  and  when  he  came  to  pay,  there  was  a charge  made  to 
him  of  £1  2s.  Of  this  charge  I was  totally  ignorant  until  I read  the  report  of  Mi-.  Gray's 
evidence  yesterday  morning.  I made  it  a point,  when  I became  joined  m Lord  Temple- 
more’s  land  agency,  not  to  charge  one  penny  of  costs  to  a tenant,  or  to  be  concerned  pro- 
fessionally in  any  proceedings  against  him.  Nothing  was  charged  by  me,  except  the  charges 
actuaUy  paid  to  the  bailiffs.  I speak  generally.  1 had  caused  the  notice  in  question  to  he 
served  -uion  Jolm  Porter  ; but  as  to  sncIi  a biU  of  costs,  I could  uevor  tave  smetoaed  it 
even  as  £i  attorney,  iudepeudeut  of  being  land  agent.  A young  apprentice  of  mine,  ivlo 
was  waiting  to  pass  his  examination,  in  my  absence,  I presume  took  up  some  hook  of  pre- 
cedents, and  having  found  this  form  or  precedent  of  costs  for  a disrtess,  made  them  out 
accordingly.  I never  heard  of  it  until  I read  Mr.  Gray’s  examination ; and  the  Us.U 
which  is  cLrged  over  and  above  the  bailiff’s  charge,  I shall  retm-n  to  Mr.  Porter ; and  if 
such  a charge  has  been  made  to  any  other  tenant,  it  shall  also  he  returned.  _ This  matter 
has  caused  me  a good  deal  of  annoyance,  and  it  is  the  only  cii-curastance  which  has  caused 
me  the  slightest  annoyance  in  the  matter.  I never  did,  and  never  could,  and  never 
will,  countenance  the  reception  of  any  sum  of  money,  as  law  costs,  coming  to  me.  to. 
Dix,  of  Gardiner’s  Place,  Dublin,  attends  to  the  transaction  of  all  Lord  lemplemoies 
business  of  consequence ; and  some  local  attorney,  generally  Mr.  CoykeR  of  Perry,  wiio 
waits  to  be  examined,  transacts  his  local  husiuess,  in  the  profits  of  which  I am  m no  y 

pa^cipato^o^^  cases  in  wliich  it  is  stated  that  ejectments  were  settled  upon  paying  ce^ 
sums  of  costs,  £6  in  one,  and  other  sums  in  others,  were  those  costs  paid  to  7^  - w S 
were  paid  to  me,  and  transmitted  to  Mr.  DLx,  and  here  are  his  letters  acknowledging  tte 
veceirit,  [ producing  some  letters.']  .,u  i ^ t,- 

50.  Received  by  you  on  account  of  Mr.  Dix  ? — Yes,  and  transxmtted  to  . . 

51.  The  process  does  not  appear  to  liave  gone  much  beyond  the  service  of  e J , ' 

Without  reference,  therefore,  to  any  blame  to  you,_do_not  the  costs  appear  to  be 
more  than  the  simple  service  of  an  ejectment  would  justify  ? — In  some  c^es  ^ 
entered  a defence,  and  a second  ejectment  may  have  been  served.  In  some  ca 
defendants  have  been  so  stubborn,  they  would  not  submit  to  the  rule  of  t e . 


were  driven  to  it  by  proceedings. 

52.  What  are  the  usual  charges  made  in  a distress  Y — it  is  zs.  oct.  iux  « of 

for  each  of  the  two  bailiffs.  When  firet  I became  agent,  I charged  3s.  • , „ each 


t,  i cnargeu  os.  iw.  xv* 

the  estate,  who  had  a good  deal  of  trouble  in  rnmrmg  after  the  tonimts,  and^Ss. 
night.  Latterly  I have  omitted  the  charge  of  3s.  4cZ.,  and  charged  2s. 


night  for  each  bailiff.  . , „ Jioxvoea  from  Mr. 

53.  Has  it  ever  happened  that  you  have  had  to  receive  the  costs  of  a 

54'  What  amount  did  you  then  receive  ? — On  the  26th  of  September  last  I reeeiv 
being  the  regular  charge  for  two  bailiffs,  and  nothing  more  was  asked.  ^ Eenuedy 

55.  What  is  the  course  pursued  upon  the  estate  with  respect  to  turbary  • ’ ^ 

and  I found  that  the  cottiers  and  some  of  the  tenants  were  in  the  ha  i , , , ^ggn 
is  called  rough  heads,  and  that  quantities  of  mountain,  which  omerwise  , 

Virr-iTirrlit  in.  n.nrl  rendered  cood  arable  land,  were  stripped  to  the  blue  c 7 © , 


brought  in,  and  rendered  good  arable  land,  were  stripped  to  the  ^‘^’^eads,  and 

and  this  was  one  reason  for  interfering  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  t S ^ 
this  was  the  reason  why  we  were  so  very  particular  about  watching  tn  o- 
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the  property  myself  more  than  once,  to  ascertain  it.  There  are  two  bog  agents  for  different 
parts  of  the  bog,  and  I think  three  bog  bailiffs  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  bog.  The 
reason  why  certain  bogs  were  taken  ffom  the  farmers  in  Burt,  was  to  provide  fuel  for  the 
iBch  tenants ; and  as  they  have  to  draw  the  turf  across  the  strand,  which  they  could  only 
do  when  the  tide  had  receded,  Mr.  Kennedy  ordered  that  they  should  have  the  most  conve- 
nient bog  to  the  entrance  of  the  strand  upon  the  Burt  section  of  the  estate  We  found 
the  tenants  very  refractory  with  respect  to  the  bog,  and  naturally  so  in  givino-  up  theii- 
banks  and  submitting  to  the  rules,  and  we  were  obliged  to  enforce  it  by  the  strictest  rules  • 
and  therefore  when  a tenant  had  a lease,  if  he  did  not  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  estate’ 
and  give  the  landlord  a power  over  the  bog.  whether  off  or  on  his  farm,  we  had  him  served 
with  an  ejectment. 

56.  Upon  what  ground  ?— Upon  the  covenant  in  the  lease  reserving  the  tm-bary  under 
counsel’s  opinion;  I took  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  upon  it.  Two’ of  the 
tenants,  a man  of  the  name  of  Peeples  and  Motherill,  remained  obstinate,  until  the  pro 
ceedings  had  gone  to  a very  great  extent.  In  Peeples’  case,  the  record  was  actually  tned 
and  a verdict  passed  against  him.  MotheriU  submitted,  and  his  tenant  and  he  have  since 
tliat  time  procured  the  necessary  permit  from  the  bog  agent,  so  far  as  I know  Though 
tliat  was  the  prmcipal  cause  why  the  ejectment  was  brought  against  liim,  in  order  to  avail 
oui-selves  of  every  point,  so  as  to  procure  a verdict,  we  also  relied  upon  MotheriU’s  sub- 
letting to  cottiers ; but  the  ejectment  would  not  have  been  brought  for  that,  if  he  had  not 
opposed  us  upon  the  point  of  the  bog.  We  considered  that,  though  the  bog  might  be 
safely  tnisted  m the  hands  of  some  tenants,  snch  as  Mr.  Ferguson,  Letham,  and  Mothciill 
perhaps,  that  stiU  we  could  not  make  a general  rule,  and  exempt  particular  tenants  • and 
Ur.  Ferguson  was  kind  enough  at  all  times  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  agent  • and 
whenever  a cottier  of  his_  offended,  by  cutting  turf  or  rough  heads  without  a permit,  he  was 
most  ready  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  agent,  as  here  are  liis  letters  to  sho’w  fpro- 
dudiuj  several.']  I can  say  that  the  agents  have  always  acted  under  the  authority  of  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Lord  Templemore,  and  of  the  auditor.  Since  the  present  Lord  Temple- 
more  came  of  age,  we  do  not  bring  any  ejectment,  or  take  any  proceedings  of  that  nature 
save, a mere  distress,  without  full  power  from  the  proper  authorities.  ’ 

67.  With  regard  to  distress,  do  the  bailiffs  exercise  any  authority  to  make  a distress 
under  any  general  directions  from  you,  or  do  they  come  to  you  in  each  particular  case  9— 
They  come  to  me  in  each  particular  case. 

. 68.  So  that  you  have  to  exercise  your  own  discretion  in  each  particular  case  ? Yes  • the 

distresses  have  been  very  few,  not  more  than  three  or  four  in  a year.'  ' ’ 

59.  What  assistance  is  given  by  the  landlord  in  the  improvement  of  the  land  or  buildings 
on  the  estate  ? — The  present  Lord  Templemore,  who  is  very  young,  has  not  given  any 
askance.  He  is  only  two  years  above  his  majority.  The  late  Lord  Templemore  IheHeve 
assisted  them  very  much.  The  trustees,  during  the  minority  of  the  present  lord  gave  as^ 
siatance  as  much  as  they  could  consistently  with  their  trust,  by  building  and  roofing  houses, 
principally  in  the  Island  of  Inch,  and  lending  some  money  on  promissoiy  notes  to  the 
tenants,  which  notes  never  have  been,  nor  is  it  likely  tliat  they  ever  will  be,  collected. 

60.  lYhat  has  been  the  practice  upon  the  Templemore  estate  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  the  tenant-right  ? — That  the  tenant  always  is  permitted  to  sell,  miless  he  has,  in  some 
degree,  transgressed  tlie  rules  of  the  property. 

61.  Can  you  advert  to  any  particular  cases  that  have  been  exceptions  to  the  general 

r f • 0^®’  William  Ewing ; he  owed  two  years’  rent,  £63  8s.  The  baihffs  went  to 

djstram  hun ; he  beat  the  bailiffs,  rescued  the  goods,  and  put  the  agents  at  defiance.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  served  with  an  ejectment,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  sell, 
iwo  sums  of  £30  and  £60  were  reserved  from  what  the  Land  sold  for,  after  defraying  the 
expenses  and  paying  the  arrear  of  rent,  and  wliich  has  been  applied,  £30  to  the  use  of  one 
ot  the  brothers,  who  is  a little  weak  in  his  mind,  and  the  other  £60  is  resen-ed  for  tliis 
man  s iamily.  They  receive  the  interest  of  it,  and  the  childi-en  will  receive  the  principal 
.when  they  are  capable  of  being  advanced  in  the  world.  There  were  notices  posted  on  Hie 
Chapel  doors,  for  wliich  parties  were  indicted,  but  not  convicted;  and  threatening  letters 
were  also  written.  I beg  to  state,  with  respect  to  the  subdivision  of  faims,  that  they  are 
■not  sanctioned  by  the  agent,  but  decidedly  the  contrary.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Keimedy, 

wish  to  observe,  with  regard  to  the  animus  which  seems  to  pervade  Llr.  Gray’s  statement 
oucemmg  the  management  of  these  estates— that  he  has,  for  a series  of  years,  displayed 
personal  hostility  against  Mr.  Kennedy,  my  late  colleague,  which  I have  certain 
ocuments  to  prove,  and  can  hand  in,  if  necessary.  With  respect  to  the  case  of  Samuel 
i Pi'^icipal  reasons  for  proceeding  against  him  were,  his  exciting  one  portion  of 
against  the  orders  of  the  agent,  and  not  obeying  them 
fi/ unf  ^ exmbiting  a had  feeling  towards  another  portion  of  the  tenants. 

Tpfiia'  I + nature  of  the  orders  issued  by  you  which  ho  disobeyed  ?— He 

to  'hi’H  ? ^ portion  of  the  shore  wliich  he  claimed,  and  to  build  houses  according 

Templemore,  previous  to  his  death,  directed  that  each 
minor  . 7 . shore  opposite  liis  own  lands ; and  the  agent  and  trustees  of  the 

wpro  carry  out  his  wishes.  Of  course,  the  tenants  losing  the  \mck  beds 

Dedv  many  of  them  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the  agent.  Jlr.  Ken- 

beneRtofl  tho  cfrcumstance  to  the  tnistees,  recommended  that  tlie  parties 

iniiirori  1 ^ 111  ^ consideration,  by  an  addition  to  their  rent,  and  that  the  parties 

63  ^ their  rent  reduced  accordingly. 

at  was  the  nature  of  the  agreement  in  regard  to  bis  building  a house  ? — That 
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Ee  should  build  a house,  and  remove  from  the  place  in  which  he  lived  'within  a certain 
period. 

64.  Had  that  period  elapsed?— Tes ; I think  he  was  to  build  before  Lord  Templemore 
came  of  age. 

65.  And  to  have  timber  and  slates?— No;  he  hada  promise  from  Mr.  Kennedy  that  he  would 
use  his  influence  to  get  him  timber  and  slates ; but  I think  his  influence  "would  not  get  them; 
He  says,  I otfered  that,  if  he  would  send  a letter  of  apology,  to  give  up  the  proceedings; 
I promised  to  aid  him  in  having  the  matter  settled ; but  he  threw  a great  obstacle  in  my 
way,  by  a memorial  he  got  up  ; and  ha'ving  obtained  a few  signatures  to  it,  he  forwsffded 
it  to  London.  He  brought  me  a copy  of  the  memorial  to  read;  I told- him,  “That -I 
understood  he  had  in  that  memorial  stated,  if  not  in  plain  language,  in  words  sufficiently  so 
to  insinuate  it,  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had  made  the  matter  of  enlarging  the  farms  in  Inch  s 
source  of  profit  to  himself,  and  that  he  pocketed  many  of  the  fines.”  He  told  me,  “ He  did 
not  mean  to  say  so.”  I read  to  him  out  of  the  copy  of  the  memorial  he  handed-to  me,- the 
sentences  conveying  that  allegation,  as  I considered  ; and  I then  urged  him,  if  such  was  not 
his  meaning  or  intention,  candidly  to  avow  it  and  apologise.  But  if  that  was  his  iateni 
tion,  and  it  was  a case  in  which  he  had  grounds  to  form  such  an  opinion,. I would  tiy  to 
have  the  matter  cleared  up  satisfactorily.  This  was  the  apology  I recommended  him  to 
make,  as  I knew  he  had  wi-onged  Mr.  Kennedy  ; and  as  be  has  stated,  I never  -wished  him 
to  say  or  write  a word  contrary  to  the  truth.  I knew  that  Mr.  Kennedy  would  be  as  iaca^ 
pable  as  any  man  Hving  of  doing  an  unjust  act ; nor  do  I,  for  a moment,  credit  Ewing’s 
insinuation.  I told  Iiim,  if  he  would  prove  it,  I would  cease  to  be  a partner  with  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  agency.  Robert  Dean  complains  of  wrack  being  taken  from  him.'  It  was 
intended  to  be  taken  from  him,  but  he  will  not  give  it  up  at  this  moment.  I called  upon 
him  at  his  house,  and  spoke  to  him,  and  told  him,  “ He  would  be  allowed  something  for  the 
-wrack,”  and  he  has  got  another  large  bed.  It  is  my  duty  to  carry  the  views  of  Lord 
Templemore  into  effect.  This  man  was  sei-ved  with  an  ejectment,  because  he  led  a mob 
which  requh-ed  the  interference  of  the  pohee  to  prevent  them  mui’dering  each  other;  The 
matter  is  in  a veiy  awkward  state. 

66.  He  has  not  complied  yet  ? — No  ; I do  not  know  whether  he  -will  or  not ; he  will  bs 

punished  again  if  ho  does  not.  There  are  only  three  cases  in  the  island;  1 withdrew  the 
ejectment  on  condition  of  his  paying  the  costs.  ■ • . 

67.  To  whom  were  the  costs  paid? — To  me  for  Mr.  Dix. 

68.  Were  the  hflls  of  costs  made  out  by  Mr.  Dix? — Yes,  and  sent  do"wnto  mefromDublin, 

69.  Did  he  engage  to  comply  -with  the  regulations  in  future,  in  the  event  of  the  eject- 
ment being  -withdi'a-wn  ? — lie  did.  • - ^ 

70.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice, 

-with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  c^s  and 
other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — I submit  that  it 
would  be  fair  to  relieve  the  tenants  from  the  pajnnent  of  the  county  cess.  I mean  the 
tenants  from  year  to  year ; it  has  become  a very  hea-yy  charge  upon  the  land ; and'  as 
to  the  tenants  holding  by  leases,  it  would  be  but  justice  that  they  should  pay  biit  half  the 
tax,  and  the  landlords  the  other,  because  the  amount  of  the  sums  presented  by  the  grand 
j-ury  is  greatly  augmented  by  laws  ])assed,  generally  speaking,  after  the  execution  of  such 
leases,  for  the  general  protection  of  property,  and  for  charitable  purposes  connected  -with 
the  estates,  such  as  the  payment  of  the  constabulary,  and  for  the  support  of  dispensaries; 
&c.  The  grand  jury  would  then  be,  in  a great  measure,  taxing  themselves,  and  that 
would  remove  aU  cause  of  complaint  upon  this  subject.  ' , _ 

71.  In  the  eoui'se  of  youi'  professional  practice,  are  you  aware  whether  a lease  for  lives 
renewable  for  ever,  is  a tenure  that  is  often  to  be  found  in  this  district  ?— Yes,  very 
generally. 

72.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  that  mode  of  letting  lands ; are  there  any 

peculiar  advantages  or  disadvantages  in  regard  to  it  ? — I speak  of  the  leased  property  itt 
Derry.  The  city  of  Derry  is  leased  very  generally  under  that  tenure  for  lives  and  ye^ 
renewable  for  ever  ; and  I should  think,  from  the  great  difficulties  frequently  oecumng  in 
tfi.Tring  out  renewals  and  ascoitaining  the  proper  parties  entitled  to  the  estate,  togethCT 
•with  the  costs  incurred  by  several  renewals,  and  hkewise  renewals  to  sub-tenants,  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  if  leases  could  be  obtained  in  fee,  so  as  to  pass'  the  estate  under 
certain  covenants,  such  as  the  payment  of  rent,  distraining  for  rent,  and  the  power  of  eject- 
ment, as  is  given  in  the  pei-petuities  under  the  Church  TemporaHties’  Act,  and  settling 
equitably  all  fines  or  other  payments  to  the  landlords.  • 

73.  Is  all  the  land  in  this  city  let  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  or  is  there  any  of  it  on 
determinable  leases  ? — No  ; there  are  some  portions  set  on  determinable  leases,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  when  those  leases  have  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 

run,  the  improvements  in  building  cease  almost  totally,  which  impedes  very  much  tno 
general  improvement  of  the  city. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 

Mr.  James  Walker'  Doherty,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Now  in  Londonderry.  My  father  lives  in  Inn^owen. 

2.  Are  you  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Isaac  Colhoun,  a solicitor  in  this  city? — . 

3.  Just  look  at  this — \Jianding  to  the  witness  an  account  of  charges  for  distroAnxng'^^'^ 
John  Port^,  see  page  687] — did  you  make  that  out  ?— I did. 
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r out  the  coets  of  a die-  15«  A^i,.  ,844. 

.tra»?— When  1 made  out  tlm  Ml  of  costs,  1 was  not  more  than  three  or  four  months  in 
mj  apFenticeehip  As  weU^  as  I can  recoRect,  Mr-.  Colhonn  was  not  by  and  I got  s(5ne  I®*- 
,,eiy  old  precedent,  from  which  I copied  this.  ■'  ® Mr.  J.  w.  Doherty. 

5.  Are  you  able  to  state,  upon  yom-  oath,  whether  von  rncn,vs.l  ....  ■ - i-  v 
Mr,  Colhonn, to  matiiig  out  bffls  of  costs  for  distresses  ?_Tes  ; hilinstuMoTto  ™ 
was  to  charge  2s.  Bd.  for  one  mght  and  a day  watching  At  one  time  fhm  v ? i Evidinc, 

rf3s.  4d  which  has  been  ,pvon  up  by  the  bLifs,  and“l  beMe“n&™dXXe:?:  -V 

lOUr  T63iTS. 

^ 6.  Hare  you,  m any  other  cases,  made  the  other  cliarges  in  that  bill  under  Mr  Colhoim's 
diiectioa?— To  tJie-best  of  njy  recollection,  never.  v^omoun  s 

. 7.  i)id  you  receive  the  sum  of  money  mentioned  in  that  biU  ?_It  is  so  Ions  a^o  I can 
not  swear  to  it ; but  as  my  name  is  there,  I should  say  I did.  ® ^ ^ ^ 

8.,  How  long  is  it  suice  you  received  instmctions  from  Mr.  Colhoun  as  tr, 
bills  of  costs  for  ^tresB  ?— The  &-st  was  in  the  commencement  of  1841.’  ^ 

9.  .Was  that  an  instruction  limiting  it  to  two  half-crowns  ^ Yes  And  tTioro  -nrao  ni, 

1"  ^ go4  &r::ers 

10.  Is  there  any  charge  made  now  to  the  tenants  for  those  notes  2 No 

o\h  'h  T 'f'7  lultyear  hare  you  made  out  charges  for  distresses’- 

OatheBurt.  estate,  for  the  last  thi-ee  yeai-s,  not  more  than  from  thfee  to  four  earfl  hW 
ye«-,  as  well  as  I recoRect  On  the  Inch  estate,  for  the  last  half-yea,-,  two  , and  for  To 
jm  Wore  only  two,  I behevo  I cannot  state  tliat  positively ; heoause  I go  to  DubL  to 
attend  terms,  and  it  might  be  done  m my  absence.  * to 

l^The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Strabane,  Monday,  15th  April,  1844. 

, ^ _ James  Sinclair,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?--At  Holy  HiR,  near  Sti-abano,  in  the  county  of  Tyr-one 
'.  ■2:  You  are  a landed  propnetor  ?— Yes. 

■3.  .mat  is  the  dryriet  wrthwMch  yon  are  particularly  acquainted  ?_I  am  very  weR 
Kqmmted  with  the  barony  of  Strabane,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  ^ 

4.  Are  you  one  of  the  board  of  guardians  ?— I was.  ^ ' 

■r-  i:  Boet  that  distnet  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements 
■jn  jour  opimon ’—Very  much  BO,  indeed.  c a..,o  improvements, 

^ 6.Ts  the  state  of  agriculture  improvhig  or  othei-wise.  and  in  what  particulars ’_Im' 

.preying  m erely  particular,  very  much,  indeed.  womars- — im- 

i 'f  <^0  of  the  farms  ?_The  district  is  pro 

'tab  yjnded  mto  two  equal  part^^^^  one  mountainous,  and  the  other  loXds  S 
lowland  IS  in  tolera,bIy  large  farms  , m the  other  the  holdings  are  smaU 
^8.  About  wh^,  shmRd  you  say.  was  the  usual  size  of  the  farms  in  the  iowland  district 

® 00  six,  towards  the  roots  of  the  Mmrtlins 

manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  valuation  or  proposals  from  the  tenant 

SSniT'  ' unless  in  cats  of 


ISti  Ajtril,  1844. 

1^. 

James  Sinclair,  eiq. 


.Ms'i  J®’'®™®  employed  to  value  land  ?— I should  thini  verv 

’“™  employed.  I have  two  or  three  very  oomMtenf 

il.  What  IS  the  usual  rent  of  average  sood  land^ Thp  rent  in  mw  ^ “ j-  j. 

mghbomhood,  woTdd  be  about  25..  -the  Irish  acre ; that  would  be  the  avLge  o™ 'ts? 
md,  Theie  is  land  here  worth  £3.  The  town-parks  are  higher.  There  is^some  uncom 
h it  tte  Irish  ao?e“‘  paid 

I «f  wheat  do  you  tliiuk  tliat  that  gives  to  the  acre  ?_I  declare 

ant  epeah  very  largely,  generally,  themselves.  I have  never  heid 

I body  estimate  the  produce  higher  than  eight  baiToIs,  of  twenty  stones 
Hffltor  not  h“M.  geueraRy  at  wiR  or  by  lease,  through  the  district  ?— The 

W.  ^ tw  couutiy  belongs  to  Lord  Abercorn,  and  those  who  pay  Mgh  rents  have 

4mtmmt?''thoi'r“t  ““  ““ndition  of  the  tenants,  and  the 

a iLc  or  not,  truths  &r™.^”"^  **““  “ ’’hothei-  he  has 

4wv™tS  kmwfhMA™*  “0  ttoi-o  any  impediments  to  permanent 

P«or  oTbsso”  rf  the  * T't  ™ of  ‘ho  pro- 

iaabihty  in  s„7e  «s2t  hut,  ■ ffn  ° "“f  ’"So  landlords  do  not,  from 

ants  ^ know,  assist  the  tenants  ni  the  way  of  imurovinir  Eiit  tliP  tpn. 

WiU  not  most  rapidly,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  .they 

16  Isl“SLt  "“y  imd  hiiRd  at  a voiy  great  rate,  indeed.  ^ 

» the  purAase!Snnc?™;3  J r'?  Sood--^,  prevalont  hi  the'  district;  and  to  whom 
length  of  time  as  far  haul  +1  ehstnet,  as  long  as  I remember,  and  for  a grc.at 

Mi  has  been  va  Jbie  only  to  KetS™  *®”“*-‘'ieht  has  been  respected. 
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17.  Is  tEere  any  trace  how  it  originated  in  this  country  ?— The  notion  is,  that  it  origin- 
ated  in  the  manner  in  which  the  settlement  of  Ulster  was  made.  The  settlement  here  was 
Quite  a feudal  settlement.  The  tenants  in  capite  got  a certain  portion  ot  land,  on  condi- 
tion  that  they  were  to  sublet  to  under  tenants  a portion,  for  three  hyes  and  twenty-one 
years,  upon  strictly  feudal  terms,  to  be  ready  with  arms  to  defend  the  place;  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  we  can  trace,  from  all  that  I see  about  the  matter,  the  present  indefeasible  ten- 
ant-right up  to  that : for  tliose  who  were  settled  by  the  ongmal  patentees,  were  in  some 
sort  fosterers  or  Mndi-ed,  and  were  then  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  comitry,  and  became 
rather  a kind  of  friendly  tenant,  than  a tenant  for  money  ; and  I think  troni  that  time  to 
this  the  tenant-right  has  been  continued,  and  in  no  way  altered  by  law,  but  by  custom. 

18.  Do  you  think  it  arose  from  those  persons  so  brought  m,  haying,  m the  hrst  mstance, 
built  those  dwellings  and  houses  themselves  ? — Yes,  I think  so  ; and  being  connected  with 
the  original  patentees  in  a closer  way  than  the  mere  connexion  of  a tenant  with  a landlord. 

19  You  spoke  of  tenants  improving  very  greatly,  in  the  confidence  that  they  dial!  not 
lose  ; do  you  think  that  the  existence  of  the  tenant-right  gives  them  that  confidence,  and 
that  they  look  to  be  remunerated  by  the  sale  of  it  ?— I am  sure  of  it.  ^ o 

20.  Is  that  confidence  entertained  by  the  party  immediately  below  the  tenant  ?— If  you 
go  down  to  the  cottier,  I say  no.  I think  the  cottier  is  bajy  treated  here.  But  tbo 
immediate  tenant  has  a perfect  confidence,  and  it  is  a justifiable  one,  m the  landlord, 

^^'^21  ."what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  the  tenant-right  upon  the  country  ?— It  has 
some  advantages,  and  certainly  some  disadvantages.  One  disadvantage  is  qmte  pl^,  that 
the  tenant-right  is  frequently  sold  for  a sum  of  money  which  is  borrowed,  and  which  hangs 
as  a heavy  weight  upon  the  in-coming  tenant,  sometimes  to  his  nun.  But  that  bemg  out 
of  the  way,  I think  the  thing  is  a very  valuable  and  useful  custom.  , ^ 

22  Can  you  give  any  statement  of  what  you  consider  the  price  or  value  or  it,  compared 
to  tlio  year's  rent  or  the  acre  ?— I do  not  behove  thoi-c  would  bo  any  general  rule;  but 
within  this  fortnight,  a man  in  a mountain  district  that  belongs  to  myself,  came  tor  some 
timber  to  build  a house.  I had  never  seen  him,  nor  heard  of  him  before;  out  on  mqmrmg 
who  he  was,  I learnt  he  had  given  £80  for  a farm  without  a lease,  that  paid  £3  a year,  ^ 

23  In  general,  is  the  sale  made  without  reference  to  the  landlord  m that  way? — I think 
not,  gener^y,  now ; but  until  very  lately  it  was.  The  landlord  was  seldom  cons^ted. 

24.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  regulate  it  c — -Yes,  some 

landlords  have  attempted  it— not  very  succe^fuUy  ; and  others  are  doing  it  with  a great 
deal  of  success  ; though  it  is  in  progress  now  to  be  by  custom  regulated  advantageously 
for  aU  parties.  . . ,i.  , * 

25.  Do  you  conceive  tliat  the  alteration  wliich  is  growuig  up  w^  stdl  ^ve  the  tenant 
some  compensation  for  his  outlay  upon  improvements  ?— I am  quite  certo  tfiat  there  is 
no  landlord  in  the  country  who  would  have  an  idea  of  ejectmg  a tenant  without  seeing  he 
would  have  compensation,  either  from  himself  or  the  in-coming  tenant.  I am  sme  toere 
would  not  be  an  instance  of  that.  I have  received  a letter  which  wiU  explain  the  ertent 
to  which  the  tenant-right  has  been  carried.  A man  of  the  name  of  Culhn,_  purebred  from 
a tenant  of  Mr.  Batt,  Ms  interest  in  a lease  dependent  on  the  life  of  IDng  Wilbam  IV., 
shortly  before  bis  death,  aware  that  Mr.  Batt  had  determined  not  to  renew  it.  Ihe  lease 
came  to  an  end,  and  Cullin  was  evicted  by  legal  process. 

[The  witness  delivered  in  the  following papea-s^ 

Belfast,  February  2M,  1844. 

Dear  Sib,— My  father  has  this  day  lodged  a credit  in  your  favour  for  £100  in  the  Deriy  branoli  ri 
the  Belfast  Bank,  on  which  he  requests  you  will  draw  as  you  have  need. 


He  thinks  £100  is  a large 


t uanli,  oo  wuicn  ue  requests  you  wui  maw 

sum  to  pay  Cullin,  as  the  death  of  King  William  changed  altogether  the  value  of  the  ’ 

hut  if  you  find  that  less  than  that  wUl  not,  or  think  it  wiU  not,  settle  the  matter,  you  had  better  giT 
it  to  him.  Perhaps,  however,  £50  might  do. 

Truly  yours,  . . 

Thomas  Batt,  jun. 

Gurvar,  March  26, 1844. 

Dear  Sir,— I write  you  these  few  fines  to  let  you  see  this  letter  that  I enclose, 

Mr.  Rea,  and  Mr.  Rea  sent  it  to  me  with  the  bailiff,  and  T copied  it  off  uutd  ^ ^^ird 

would  like  to  have  your  advice  to  say  whether  I would  take  the  money  or  no  , i 1 

of  what  we  should  get. 


I am  yours  truly, 

PulLIP  COLMN. 


To  Janies  Sinclair,  esq.,  Haley  Hill,  by  Slrahan. 


26.  You  spoke  of  some 


regulations  wMch  landlords  were  attempting  ™ ffontleraeii 

the  tenant-right ; what  is  the  nature  of  them  ? — I have  heard  that  some  o ^ ^ 

about  here  have  been  laying  their  heads  together  to  fix  how  many  P , heug 
would  allow  to  be  given  as  the  maximum,  so  as  to  prevent  the  in-com  g 
stripped  of  aU  Ms  capital.  , • bv  the  tenure, 

27.  How  far  do  you  tMnk  that  tho  value  of  the  tenant-right  is  auoc  7 

whether  it  is  upon  lease  or  at  will? — I think  not  the  least.  tenant  has 

28.  How  far  is  the  sum  paid  affected  by  the  improvements  the  oui-g  s 

made? — It  sells  for  a larger  sum  in  proportion  to  the  improvements.  and  by 

29.  To  what  extent  has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  earned  m tms 
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■jfbat  means  has  it  been  accomplished  ? — Immediately  here  there  has  not  been  a great  deal 
of  it.  It  has  been  to  a very  small  amount,  but  it  has  always  been  done  by  an  amicable 
understanding  between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  They  generally  induce  the  poorer  man 
and  the  holder  of  a small  farm  to  sell  to  his  neighbour,  who  is  able  to  buy  the  land,  giving 
something  to  assist  the  poor  man  to  go  to  America,  or  pm*chase  a farm  elsewhere,  or  some 
airangcment  of  that  hind.  I have  not  known  any  one  turned  out  without  compensation. 

30.  To  what  extent  is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  on  ?— It  used  to  be 
very  general ; it  is  now  checked  ahnost  entirely. 

31.  How  has  that  change  been  effected? — The  landlord  interferes  -with  decision  in  cases 
of  that  kind.  When  he  learns  there  is  a case  of  subdivision,  he  interferes  and  says,  “ I will- 
uot  let  it  be ; I will  not  let  a,  now  house  be  erected,  nor  let  a tenant  have  fuel.”  In  fact 
they  are  determined  against  it. 

32.  Have  the  landlords  been  able  to  carry  out  that  determination  without  exciting  dis- 
coateiit  or  disturbance  ? — There  is  no  difficulty  in  it. 

33.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
condition  of  the  larger  farmers  is  improving  or  the  reverse  ?— I should  be  inclined  to  tln'nlr 
that  they  are  very  much  improved. 

34.  With  respect  to  the  means  of  the  smaller  class  of  tenantry,  do  you  think  they  are 
improving  or  stationary  ? — I thhik  that  the  very  small  tenantry  have  not  improved.  I think 
any  man  who  can  seU  a good  deal  of  produce  off  his  land  is  in  a better  state  than  he  used 
to  be. 

35.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  labourers  and  cottiers  through  the  country,  is 
that  improving? — No,  I am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not.  The  small  farmer  labours  a great  deal 
more,  and  m^cs  the  females  of  his  family  labour,  and  does  not  employ  labourers,  as  he 
formerly  did.  This  was  the  very  centre  of  a large  manufactory ; the  sale  of  linen  here 
was  from  £5,000  to  £6,000  a week. 

36.  Were  the  females  of  the  small  farmer’s  family  much  employed  in  that  manufactoo 
while  it  existed  ? — Yes ; there  was,  scarcely  such  a thing  as  a small  farmer  without  a loom, 
perhaps  two,  in  his  house. 

37.  Then,  under  those  cmcumstances,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  more  labourers  ? 

Yes ; for  not  only  all  the  females  were  employed  in  the  house,  but  the  young  boys. 

38.  Under  what  class  do  the  laboui’ers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are 
they  built  or  repaired  ? — Under  the  farmers,  principally  the  small  farmers. 

39.  Is  there  any  land  given  with  their  cottages,  or  do  they  procure  it  elsewhere  ? A 

garden  and  a cow’s  grass,  and  a rood  of  ground  for  oats,  is  the  usual  tack,  as  they  call  it. 

40.  If  they  require  more  land  do  you  know  how  they  can  procure  it  ? — It  could  not  be  got. 

41.  Not  even  for  potatoes  ? — ^No  ; there  is  no  such  thing  as  con-acre  here.  Immediately 
round  the  town  of  Strahane,  men  who  keep  a cow  and  a horse  are  able  to  procure  a place 
where  they  can  lay  out  their  manure  for  potatoes ; but  in  the  country  parts  it  is  not  to  be 
done. 

42.  If  he  has  any  manure  what  does  ho  do  -with  it  ? — That  is  part  of  the  bargain  with 
the  cottier.  The  bargain  is,  a bouse,  garden,  and  cow’s  grass,  and  a rood  of  land  for  oats, 

a place  for  putting  out  the  manure ; tlie  landlord  di-awing  in  a little  mire  to  miY  with 
it,  and  (hawing  it  out  into  the  field  again. 

43.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  that  ? — It  varies  from  £5  to  £4  for  the  whole  of  it. 
The  price  of  the  house  is  estimated  at  30^.  in  that. 

44.  How  is  the  rent  paid  ? — Partly  by  work. 

45.  At  what  rate  is  labour  calculated  iu  that  work? — If  a man  is  fed  in  the  family, 
which  is  a very  common  way,  %d.  a day  and  his  food  is  the  thing.  I believe  in  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  counti'y  it  is  5d. ; and  I think  10(?.  is  the  wages  they  allow  without  food. 

46.  Is  that  the  summer  wages? — Yes. 

47.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  poor  law  or  govern- 
raent  valuations  ? — That  has  very  much  varied  here  of  late,  but  I think  at  present  Ss.  2d. 
la  the  poimd  is  the  county  tax  here ; I sliould  think  it  is  a little  better  than  2s.  upon  the 
average. 

48.  What  should  you  say  was  the  difference  between  the  usual  setting  rent  of  the  land 
and  the  goveimment  valuation  ? — I conceive  it  to  be  one-tliii'd  under  the  rent.  The  order 

generally  to  bis  valuers  was  to  take  that  as  the  rule. 

49.  ^ What  proportion  does  the  poor  law  valuation  bear  to  the  rent  ? — The  poor  law  vaiu- 
a ion  in  this  umon  is  a middle  tiring  between  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  and  the  real  rent. 

he  intention  of  the  guardians  was,  that  the  poor  law  valuation  should  come  as  near  the 
'’alue  as  could  be,  but  it  is  under  it. 

0.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  it  generally  bears  ? — Supposing  the  Ordnance  valuation 

f °^i®'tlrird  under  the  rent,  I should  say  the  other  might  be  one-fourth  or  one-fifth.  I 
^ there  is  a great  difference  between  the  rent  and  the  letting  value.  For  instance,  if 
property  was  sold  to  a man  intending  to  turn  his  capital  to  advantage,  he  would  unques- 
tionably raise  Iris  rent. 

fojf  you  tliink  that  the  rents  in  tiris  district  generally  are  rather  below  than  above  the 
to  letting  value  ?— I do  tlrink  so. 

allow'pl  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually 

for  til  ^ payment  that  the  tenant  makes,  I believe.  They  formerly  waited 

gale  ol  rent  upon  which  the  poor  rate  would  attach, 
rent  ^ what  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  titho 

argo  upon  the  landlord  ? — I do  not  know.  I have  hoard  of  different  modes  of  prpt 
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ceeding  by  landlords.  In  my  own  case  tlie  tenants  have  all  the  advantage ; hut  I have 
heard  of  landlord.s  who  charged  Is.  in  the  pound,  or  something  of  that  land  for  the  agency; 
but  I do  not  know  it. 

.54.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  m respect  to  the  county 
cess  and  other  burdens,  falhng  respectively  on  landlords  and  occujiying  tenants,  which, 
having  due  regard  to  the  lights  of  property,  jnay  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  the  sod,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  ^ and  to  improve  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant '? — The  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  the  local  taxes  now  amount  to 
a very  large  part  of  the  burden  upon  the  lands,  and  that  they  ought  to  he  rendered  equal, 
whereas  they  are  very  unequal ; and  again,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  administration.  The  tithe  varies  in  this  couuti'y  from  Od.  to  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound; 
the  poor  rate  varies  from  nothing  to  Is.  6d._  in  the  piound ; and  the  county  cess  varies 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  court  that  administers  the  tiling ; and  I think  aU  this  might 
he  very  easily  corrected.  _ ’ • o t 

55.  In  what  manner  would  you  propose  to  proceed  in  the  correction  r — In  regaidto  the 

county  cess,  I would  proceed  by  giving  an  appeal  from  the  road  sessions  to  some  couit ; mid 
it  strikes  me  that  the  court  that  would  give  most  satisfaction  would  be  the  grand  jury  at 
the  quarter  sessions.  Formerly  we  used  to  have  the  right  of  tra.vcrsmg  every  case  of  pre- 
sentment ; at  present  there  is  in  reality  none,  for  the  puhhe  tliink  that  the  sessions  have 
exercised  tlioii*  judgment  sldlfuUy  and  well,  when  the  grand  jury  agree^  that  there  ought  tO’ 
be  none ; but  the  grand  jury  depend  upon  the  road  sessions,  and  the  judge  depends  upon 
it  also,  and  the  traverse  is  gone.  Then  the  court  of  road  sessions,  which  was  supposed  to 
correct  the  grand  jury,  is,  in  fact,  no  corrective,  being  appointed  by  the  grand  jury,  or 
rather  by  the  individual  of  the  grand  jury  who  comes  from  the  immediate  locality.  I would 
give  a right  of  appeal  from  them  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  quarter  sessions,  which  would 
cost  nothing.  ...  • i 

56.  Do  you  thmk  if  an  appeal  were  given  it  might  not  bo  a more  simple  matter  to 
transfer  the  business  of  the  road  sessions  almost  cnthcly  there  ?- — I should  certainly  prefer 
it,  and  I think  it  would  bo  infinitely  better ; but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  listened  to,  for 
it  is  so  lately  established,  and  the  thing  was  so  hepraised,  and  said  to  be  so  popular.  The 
quarter  sessions  grand  jury  is  generally  a very  respectable  body  here,  and  woidd  be  made 
6tiU  more  respectable  by  having  that  power.  And  there  should  ho  something  done  to 
equalise  or  to  correct  the  present  inequalities  of  the  poor  rate,  for  it  presses  most  heavily 
upon  the  j>oorest  places,  the  richest  almost  pay  nothing. 

57.  Does  not  the  amount  that  any  electoral  division  pays  depend  upon,  the  number  of 
paupers  they  have  to  maintain '? — No,  quite  the  reverse.  1 have  a property  in  this  county, 
in  which  no  man  recollects  a pauper,  and  that  piays  very  heavily.  The  electoral  div^ons 
hero  tliat  have  the  fewest  paupers  arc  sometimes  most  heavily  burdened.  The  ongmal 
formation  of  the  electoral  dirisions  was  faulty,  I suppose  from  ignorance;  but  now  that  the 
working  of  it  is  scon,  it  could  he  very  easily  corrected.  In  this  imion,  at  this  moment, 
there  arc  two  divisions  playing  nothing,  and  I tliink  they  are  tivo  of  the  most  wealthy  &- 
tricts  in  all  Ireland,  and  yet  they  have  a few  paupers  like  other  parts.  Tliis  inequality, 
which  could  not  be  foreseen  or  pirovidcd  for.  being  now  discovered,  ought  to  bo  corrected 
by  law  ; that  would  be  a very  easy  thing.  In  all  pirobability  it  is  not  a matter  of  much 
consequence  here,  because  we  have  not  a gi’oat  many  piaupcrs  in  the  house.  I do  not 
think  it  will  bo  ever  half  full. 

[^The  witness  ^vithclre^v.'] 

John  Vandeleur  StewM’t,  esq.,  sworn  and  cxamhied. 

1.  ■\Vlicro  do  you  reside?— Rock  Ilill,  near  Lcttcrkcnny,  in  the  comity  of  Donegal.  I 

am  a magistrate,  and  a landed  proprietor,  and  bold  land  in  my  own  hands.  . 

2.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — The  district  with  which  I am  acquainted  is  the  Lettoricenny  Umoii,  wiucli 
contains  in  area  101,946  English  acres.  It  is  valued  inidcr  the  Ordnance- valuation, « 
£25,666  5s.  2d.,  and  under  the  jioor  law  valiuation  at  £32,000.  Its  population  consists 
of  4,733  families,  and  25,775  souls,  almost  exclusively  employed  in  or  dependent  upon 
agriculture.  The  density  of  it  is  as  one  family  to  eveiy  2H  acres,  and  one  soul  to  every 
2%  acres— one  family  to  ^5  8s.  5d.,  and  one  soul  to  19s.  md.  of  the  Ordnance  valuation  , 
while  the  average  for  the'  county  generally  is  as  one  family  to  19T®iy  acres,  and  one 

to  3-1%  acres— one  family  to  £3  15s.,  and  one  soul  to  1 5s.,  on  tlie  sarao  valuation,  it  con- 
tains every  quahty  of  soil,  from  the  high  and  irreclaimable  mountain  (of  wlucli  e 
a very  largo  tract),  down  thi-ough  every  gi-adatioii  of  soils,  to  the  rich  alluwal  ^ ow 
along  the  Swilly ; and  it  affords  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  impirov 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  sod.  . , ^ rpi^g 

3.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars, 
state  of  agriculture  is  improving  hut  slowly  hitherto,  but  much  more  rapidly  wi 
last  two  years.  These  iinprovoments  arc  principiafly  in  draining,  and  iii_ 

land.  Rotation  of  crops  is  but  little,  as  yet,  adopted  by  the  farmers.  Limestone  a 
in  one  remote  mountain  distiict,  and  shells  in  the  centre  of  the  district ; she  a 
are  therefore  partially  used,  the  fonner  more  generally,  but  animal  inanurc  mixe  jv 
stuff  is  the  prevalent  manure.  Tlio  bad  custom  of  burning  land  is  seldom  ac 
in  the  reclamation  of  mountain  ground,  wbero  its  adoption  is  useful.  A 
society  has  been  fonned  dui'ing  the  last  year,  supported  by  voluntary  cou  'i  ’ 
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afforcluig  annual  premiums  to  the  amount  of  £l00,  for  the  fanning  class  exclusively. 
Xliere  is  no  agxicultural  school  in  the  district.  Agriculturists  have  been  recently  employed 
oil  one  or  two  estates  (at  the  cost  of  the  proprietors),  with  great  advantage. 

4,  Do  the  tenants  seem  to  be  pleased  by  the  emplojunent  of  agricultm’ists  ? There  is 

no  doubt  of  it.  At  fii-st  the  tenants  object  to  it,  in  almost  all  cases,  where  I have  known 
it  done;  till  they  see  the  advantage  of  it,  and  then  they  greedily  adopt  his  suggestions.  In 
fact,  on  another  estate  in  this  county,  not  in  the  union,  he  has  become  so  exceedingly  popu- 
lar, ho  is  now  referred  to  on  all  occasions,  and  has  more  influence  amongst  the  tenantiy 
than  in  fact  the  proprietor. 

5,  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  usual  mode  of  tillage  ? — Tillage  fai-ms  vaiy 
much  in  size,  from  five  acres  to  one  hundred  acres,  the  average  size  being  between  five  and 
ten  acres.  Grain  crops,  potatoes,  and  flax  arc  the  prevailing  crops.  Not  above  two-thirds 
of  the  farm  are  kept  in  cultivation,  frequently  not  one-half,  though  the  rent  is  calculated 
on  the  principle  that  the  farmer  should  cultivate  aU  the  land  fit  for  the  plough.  Artificial 
gra^  and  turnips  are  but  just  introducing.  House-feeding  is  not  common. 

6.  What  have  been  the  effects  of  the  improved  tillage  on  the  demand  for  labour  ? The 

improvement  in  tillage  has  not  advanced  sufficiently  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour 
materially. 

7.  What  is  the  size  of  the  grazing  farms,  and  are  they  increasing  or  otherwise  ? Graz- 

ing farms  are  confined  to  the  moimtains,  and  are  used,  except  in  winter,  to  feed  sheep  and 
rearyouiig  cattle  ; but  in  that  season  they  often  run  in  common  over  the  lowlands,  offering 
a gi'eat  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  green  crops. 

.8  Ai’C  there  any  farms  held  in  ruud^e,  or  in  common  ? — The  inindale  system  is  nearly 
if  not  altogether  extinguished. 

9,  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — It  is  generally  fixed  by  valuation. 

10.  Is  it  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  one  ? — It  is  according  to  an  acreablo  value,  except 
mountaur  grazing,  wMch  is  generally  let  by  the  gross,  or  the  “ sums”  it  will  graze.  In 
further  answer  to  that  question  I should  state  a ])ractico  wliich  exists  only  in  this  country, 
and  in  a very  remote  part  of  it,  and  it  is  this,  that  they  have  gone  on  subdividing  so  fai' 
that  instead  of  its  being  called  a “cow’s  gi-ass”  it  is  gone  do^vn  to  the  “ cow’s  foot,”  which 
is  one-fourth  of  a cow’s  grass — nay,  they  have  gone  so  low  as  a “ cow’s  toe,”  wdiicli  is  one- 
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11.  What  class  of  persons  is  usually  employed  for  valuing  land? — It  is  valued  hy  land 
surveyors,  who  arc  generally  competent.  Arable  land  is  let  accorcUiig  to  the  quality,  from 
5s.  to  25s.  Townparks  and  deep  alluvial  soils  from  30s.  to  80s.  per  acre.  The  rent  is 
generally  somewhat  less  than  One-third  above  the  ordnance  value,  and  q>retty  near  the  poor 
kw  valuation ; but  tMs  prop)ortion  vai’ies  on  different  estates,  and  even  on  Afferent  town- 
lands  on  the  same  estate. ' The  Ordnance  valuation  is  not  a rack-rent  valuation,  n.nd  gene- 
rally places  a liighcr  relative  value  upon  the  good  land  than  upon  the  poorer  soils.  The 
poor  law  valuation  is  very  defective  and  unequal,  the  necessary  result  of  the  hurried  manner 
in  which  it  was  made,  arid  of  the  cheap)  rate  at  which  it  was  contracted  for,  unless  where 
rent-rolls  were  given  to  the  valuator  to  assist  him,  wlrich  in  this  district  was  clone  but  in  two 
or  three  instances ; and  the  very  circumstance  of  theii-  using  that  as  a guide,  has  occasioned 
very  great  inequalities  in  it. 

12.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  clue  is  rent  usually  demanded? — In  some  few  cases 
within  three  months  after  it  falls  due,  but  generally  the  running  half-year  is  allowed,  and 
in  most  cases  nine  months.  I anr  not  aware  of  any  cases  where  rent  is  paid  by  bill.  There 
are  two  loan  funds  in  operation  in  the  union,  and  portions  of  it  arc  included  in  two  others, 
from  which  the  small  tenants  in  large  numbers  borrow  at  id.  in  the  pound  for  twenty  weeks, 
m many  cases  with  advantage  to  themselves,  but  sometimes  with  disadvantage ; the  good 
or  eril  result  of  loans  being  in  proportion  to  the  provident  or  improvident  habits  of  the 
borrower.  Loan  funds  have  extinguished  usurers,  who  were  at  one  time  most  raiscliievously 
mmerous,  and  arc  gi-adually  introducing  more  provident  habits. 

13.  What  is  the  risual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — By  disti-ess  j 
BeMom  by  process. 

14.  Ai-e  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant  ? — On  many  estates  tho' 
arrears  are  held  over. 

15.  Are  receipts  for  rent  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — "With  the  larger  propor- 
T Pfii’fcicular  gale ; in  the  case  of  a few  small  proprietors,  on  account. 

•1  ji  immediately  under  the  pwopi-ictor  or  under  middlemen  ? — Tlio  system' of 

is>  I think,  quite  unknown  in  the  district. 

17.  Is  the  tenm-c  generally  at  wall  or  by  lease  ? — Tlio  greater  portion  at  wiU;  when  ou 
lease  It  18  for  fives  and  years. 

1 bke  usual  covenants,  and  how  are  they  enforced  ? — Covenants  against  sub- 

arc  genei-aUy  in  course  of  adopition. 

rrn^'  ®lfect  has  tho  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  the  ira- 
^ — Tenants  holding  at  -will,  having  a confidence  in  their  landlords, 
g eraUy  arc  more  improving  than  those  who  hold  by  very  long  leases;  but  if  a want  of 
CUP  landlord  existed,  I am  of  opinion  that  leases  for  a definite  period  would 

I tliink  a lease  for  lives  is  a very  gambling  transaction.  A man 
ffirn  ° ■'’rftli  any  degree  of  certainty,  how  long  he  has  to  hold  it,  and  he  thero- 
'uio  wui  not  improve. 

improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly?— 4 
0 by  the  tenant ; but  latterly  many  landlords  in  the  district  are  assisting  theii? 

oC2 
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April,  1644.  tenants  in  permanent  improvements,  by  paying  them  (in  different  proportions)  for  forroTr- 
— ~ draining  and  fencing,  &c.  Tbe  improvements  are  principally  fun-ow-draining,  at  a cost 

"witb  trenching  included,  of  from  £5  to  £10  per  acre.  These  improvements  ai-e  too  recent 
■ * ' to  show  the  profit  which  is  certain  to  ensue. 

21.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  improved  mode  of  cultmre  upon  the  demand  for 
labour  ? — It  has  not  been  sufficiently  general  yet  to  increase  the  demand  for  labom ; it  ^ 
generally  executed  by  the  farmer  with  liis  usual  assistance.  These  improvements  might  be 
carried  to  a vast  extent,  with  advantage  and  profit,  in  suitable  soils. 

22.  In  what  way  are  the  houses  or  farm  buildings  usually  provided  ? — Always  by  the 
occupying  tenant,  but  in  some  cases  I have  known  the  proprietor  assist  the  tenant ; for 
instance,  giving  him  timber  and  slates,  provided  he  put  up  a good  house.  I 
Colonel  Connolly  does  that  always ; but  these  observations  I have  confined  to  our  own 
union,  though  perhaps  I know  more  of  other  portions  of  the  county  than  the  one  I am 
giving  evidence  upon. 

23.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-wiU,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  is  it  recognised 
by  the  landlord  ? — It  is  almost  universal ; the  purchase-money  is  paid  to  the  out-going 
tenant,  in  some  rare  cases  by  the  landlord,  but  almost  universally  by  the  tenant  coming  iu, 
a portion  of  which  goes  to  the  liquidation  of  the  existing  arrears.  It  is  permitted  or  tacitly 
aK5ontod  to  by  the  landlords,  and,  though  just  to  those  out-going  tenants  who  may  have 
made  improvements,  it  is  most  injurious  to  those  entering  into  possession,  as  the  purchase- 
money  injuriously  diminishes,  and  in  most  cases  absorbs  the  whole  of  his  smaU  capital, 
The  rate  of  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  is  most  uncertain ; in  some  cases  amounting  to 
ten  or  twelve  years’  purchase  of  the  rent,  and  generally  highest  when  the  fami  is  smallest, 
from  the  increased  number  of  comjretitors.  The  rate  of  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  is  on 
the  increase,  from  the  increased  demand  for  land  by  an  increasing  population,  entfiely 
dependent  on  land  for  support.  I have  really  known  in  some  cases  most  absurd  gums 
given.  Tbe  other  day  I knew  a man  give  £60  for  a small  fann  of  foru'  acres,  and  a veiy 
miserable  cabin,  and  no  lease.  Lease  or  no  lease  makes  no  difference,  because  the  teuant- 
right  is  considered  as  the  title. 

24.  Is  the  consolidation  of  farms  proceedmg,  and  to  what  extent  ? — It  is  progressing 
gradually,  with  the  view  of  raising  a better  description  of  tenantry,  generally  by  forcing 
the  adjoinhig  tenants  to  pm-chase  the  tenant-right  from  tbe  out-going  tenants,  wiffi  benefi- 
cial results  to  the  tenant,  if  the  farai,  when  consolidated,  be  in  proportion  to  liis  capital  and 
condition.  It  secures  an  increased  production  by  a better  system  of  farming ; one  family 
only  has  to  be  supported  out  of  it,  and  therefore  a larger  proportion  of  capital  is  accumu- 
lated after  paying  tbe  rent,  taxes,  and  other  out-goings.  It  is  not  sufficiently  general  yet 
to  affect  tbe  overstocked  labour  mai-ket ; it  also  renders  rent  more  secure  and  raises  the 
condition  of  tbe  farmer. 

25.  What,  in  general,  becomes  of  the  tenants  who  are  so  removed ; how  are  they  dealt 
witli  usually  ? — They  generally  go  and  take  a farm  of  a poorer  description,  and  tha'chy 
fall  in  the  scale  of  existence ; or  perhaps,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  emigrate. 

26.  To  what  extent  is  the  sublotting  or  subdividing  of  farms  canned  out,  and  is  it  per- 
mitted by  tbe  landlords  ? — Subletting  or  subdividing  existed  formerly  to  a great  extent, 
and  it  is  stiU  universal  where  the  landlord  or  agent  is  not  most  vigilant ; it  is  generally  to 
provide  for  tenants’  children,  but  often  to  exact  income  from  cottiers.  Its  effects  aic 
certain,  and  generally  proximate  pauperism  ; generally  it  is  against  the  landlord’s  consent, 
and  is  prevented  by  limiting  the  quantity  of  fuel.  Ejectment  is  an  example,  and  watchful- 
ness on  tbe  part  of  tlie  bailiff  when  it  can  be  secui’ed. 

27.  What  are  the  effects  of  sublettmg  on  the  accumulation  and  introduction  of  capital, 
and  also  on  population? — It  puts  an  absolute  stop  to  the  accumulation  of  capital,  in  the 
same  proportion  that  consolidation  assists  its  accumulation ; and,  if  earned  to  any  extent, 
tbe  groimd  ultimately  jiroduces  little  more  than  food  for  the  rapidly  accmnulating  ]iopu- 
lation  to  he  fed  out  of  it.  When  subdivided  with  tenants’  sons  it  encourages  improtident 
and  early  marriages,  (already  too  general,)  and  consequently  a fall  in  tbe  condition  of  the 
farmer ; and,  when  sublet  for  the  sake  of  income  to  cottiers,  a most  exacting  rent  is 
enforced  with  rigorous  punctuality  in  tbe  shape  of  money  and  labour  utterly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  tbe  value  received,  and  leading  the  fanner  rather  to  depend  upon  this  income 
than  upon  his  own  industry,  and  is  -^erefore  a great  discouragement  to  agricultural 
improvement. 

28.  What  is  tbe  condition  of  tbe  farmmg  population? — Tbe  large  farmers  are  generally 

comfortable  ; the  small  tenantry  not  in  good  circumstances,  and  the  labourers  generally 
are  very  poor.  The  condition  of  the  farmers  is  stationary,  but  likely  to  improve,  from  a 
prevalent  disposition  to  improve  their  farms  and  adopt  a better  system  of  agiiculture,  by 
which  alone  their  condition  can  be  bettered.  . . i 

29.  Is  the  capital  of  the  farmers  generally  sufficient  for  their  operations,  or  is  ® 

by  the  loan  funds  ? — Their  capital  is  quite  insufficient ; it  is  suiiphed  by  loan 
loans  of  £5  to  small  tenants,  at  id.  iu  the  pound  for  twenty  weela ; and  it  is  about  to 
extended  in  loans  of  larger  amount  at  more  remote  periods  of  payment,  for  penuaiie 
agricultural  improvements  to  be  sanctioned  by  agricultm-ists,  agents,  or  proprietory 

30.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  smaller  tenantry  higher  than  on 

is  generally  an  acreable  rent  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil ; and  is  ^ 

higher,  according  to  tbe  quality,  in  small  than  large  farms, — unle^  where  farms  ai;e 
competition;  then,  of  course,  the  increased  demand  for  small  farms  womd  be 
produce  a promise  of  a larger  rent ; but  I do  not  think  this  ever  takes  place  m tms 
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trict,  and,  if  at  all,  oiRy  with  the  smallest  class  of  proprietors ; to  cottiers,  howeror,  it  is 
often  thus  let.  Rent  is  paid  m cash,  except  where  the  landlord  gives  them  work  to  assist 
tJiem : tlie  cottiers  have  to  pay  both  in  cash  and  labour. 

31.  How  axe  chil^-en  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents?— At  the  death  of  the 
father  the  farm  would  be  divided  (if  permitted)  among  the  children;  but,  if  not  allowed 
the  eldest  son  generally  gets  it,  taking  care  of  the  mother;  the  other  children  become 
cottiers  elsewhere,  or  get  smaU  mountain  farms,  or  emigrate  to  America,  with  any  smaU 
gums  of  money  left  them  by  the  father. 

32.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  tliey 

built  or  repaired  f— ihe  labouring  class  are  generally  the  cottiers  of  the  larger  farmers  ■ 
theii-  miserable  cabins  are  put  up  and  repau-ed  by  them  jointly.  ’ 

33.  What  is  the  usual  tenure,  and  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  paid?_They  universally 

hold  at  will.  The  rent  is  paid  m cash  and  labour ; in  many  cases  from  £2  to  £3  per  annuin 
and  from  one  to  two  days’  work  in  tho  week  for  a cabin,  and  plot  of  potato  mound  and 
occasionally  a cow’s  grass.  " 

34.  Is  land  given  with  the  cottages  ?— Land  (a  potato  garden)  is  given  in  most  oases 
Widows  occasionally  occupy  a “ freedom”  without  land  on  paying  rent.  A " freedom”  is 
a fi'celiolding  of  a little  cabm  pnt  up  often  by  the  entire  townland,  who  all  ioin  and  put  it 
up,  and  then  put  the  widow  into  it,  who  may  have  boon  wandering  about  the  country 

36.  Does  tho  oon-acro  system  prevail  in  the  district  ?_Not  to  any  extent  but  lai-go 
farmers  nsnaUy  give  a piece  of  ground  to  cottiers  and  labourers  to  imt  their  manure  upon 
Where  the  con-acre  prevails  it  is  taken  from  the  large  farmers.  ^ 

36.  How  is  payment  recovered  or  enforced  ?_Paymont  is  generally  made  before  tho 
crop  is  permitted  to  be  removed. 

37.  Can  employment  ho  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ?— Employment  for  the 

labouring  class  is  generally  deficient  except  at  haiwost  time,  which  is  also  evidenced  by  the 
numbers  who  go  to  England  or  Scotland  for  omploymoiit.  I have  known  thorn  go  to  the 
same  fiirmers  for  eight  or  ten  years.  The  rate  of  wages,  when  employed  by  the  gentiv  is 
torn  M.  to  Is.  per  diem,  nsnaUy  lOd.  when  employed  during  the  year.  The  faim  labourers 
and  cottiers  are  generaUy  hired  by  the  half-year,  extra  hands  being  employed  during  the 
harvest.  " ® 


38.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages,  and  in  what  have  they  originated  ’—Agrarian 
outrages  have  been  very  rare,  resulting  from  contention  for  or  claims  upon  land 

39.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  olastes-  as  for 
eiample,  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ?— Out  of  fifly-e’io-ht 
proprietors  of  the  umon,  twenty-two  reside  out  of  the  county,  and  twelve  more  out  of  the 
nmon,  tlioagh  resident  in  the  county.  The  very  smaU  estates  (those  belonging  to  persons  who 
have  men  from  the  farming  class)  are  generally,  I might  almost  say  nniversally,  the  worst 
managed,  whether  by  the  proprietors  or  their  agents.  There  is  not  a sufiioiont  disproportion 
in  the  site  of  the  other  properties  in  this  union,  (varying  from  £500  to  £2  000  a year ) to 
judge  correctly  of  the  re&tivo  management  of  very  largo  properties  as  compared  with  small 
ones  in  It;  but  judgmg  genoraUy  through  Ireland,  I would  say  that  large  estates  can  are 
and  ought  to  he  better  managed  than  smaU  ones;  and  those  on  which  the  proprietors  reside 

■tJiose  from  -wliicli  they  are  absent,  aE  other  conditions  being  supposed  to  be 

40.  In  what  are  the  agents’  duties  generally  supposed  to  consist  ’—Agents’  duties  in  this 
y®  geMtoUy  confined  to  the  collection  of  rent,  and  the  division  and  arrangement 


41  Are  there  foes  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases,  and  to  whom 
are  they  paid  ?— I am  not  aware  of  any,  though  I believe  they  are  taken  in  some  cases  I 
beteve  that  they  are  paid,  but  as  I am  on  my  oath  I do  not  know  of  any  particular  cases 
1 believe  they  pay  a fee  upon  a lease.  I shoidd  say.  I think,  bailiffs  are  paid  fees  upon 
mvmg  cattle,  and  I am  sure  others  take  foes  to  abstain  from  it,  though  I do  not  know  the 

uisra.iiufio  ' o . V- 


m Nove^^b  ^ season  for  entering  on  forms  ?— Farms  are  generaUy  entered  upon 

43.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent,  or  the  government  or  i)oor 
awvaluaEons,  pd  at  what  season  is  it  levied?— The  county  cess  varies  considerably  in  the 
orient  baromes  and  at  different  periods.  Upon  the  county  generally  it  was,  in  1843, 
Ordnance  value.  I cannot  ascertain  the  gross  rental  or  poor 
erZJ  1 the  county ; but  considering  the  poor  law  valuation  as  but  little  below  the 

geneiai  rack-x;ent  value,  and  taking  that  as  rather  less  than  one-third  above  the  Ordnance 
S!’  1-1  it  at  about  2s.  5|rf.  in  the  pound  on  the  rack-rent  and  poor  law 

Tames.  It  IS  levied  m March  and  July.  ^ 

county  cess  applotted,  and  how  is  the  amount  of  it  made 
chargeable  to  each  townland  is  ascertained  by  the  county 
sfAbl/ri  T4,i  *^*^!*^  Ordnance  valuation,  and  given  by  liim  in  his  warrant  to  the  high  con- 
vestrv  transmits  a copy  for  each  parish  to  the  churchwardens,  to  ho  hiid  before  a 
ccnevi’llv  '‘'PP^Wt^.appiotters  to  subdivide  it  amongst  tho  occupiers  of  each  townland ; 
talrinr,  4iv  • is  made  by  mutual  agreement  amongst  the  occuiiiers  themselves, 

utag  foeir  rent  as  the  scale  by  winch  to  subcUvide  it. 

onlv '^iicif  <Io6s  the  poor  rate  bear  to  the  rent  in  each  year? — A poor  rate  has 

calculnfPfl  s^^ack  in  this  union  for  the  first  time,  and  fixed  at  6d.  in  the  pound ; it  was 
0 meet  the  expenses  of  the  staff,  and  the  support  of  thirty  paupers  for  the 
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residue  of  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  building  charge,  which  has  not  been  provided  for,  and 
which  the  guardians  and  rate-payers  consider  unjust,  as  operating  most  unequally  in  the 
different  unions,  and  most  oppressively  in  the  poorer  ones  ; this  inequality  might  be  obvi- 
ated vvithout  injustice  to  any  party,  and  with  httle  inconvenience  to  government. 

46.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — As  the  rate  is 
not  yet  coUocted  I cannot  answer  this  question,  but  1 apprehend  some  landlords  will  nav 
their  own  portion  of  it  at  once,  and  I think  it  would  be  wise  in  aU  to  do  so. 

47.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-chai’ge  on  the  land- 
lord ? — In  the  majority  of  cases,  I believe,  the  15  per  cent,  has  been  allowed  to  the  ten- 
ants, and  m the  others  10  per  cent.,  Is.  in  the  pound  being  deducted  as  agent’s  fees  for 
collecting.  These  answers  and  observations  are  given  with  reference  to  this  union  only- 
Many  of  them  are  not  applicable  to  other  districts  of  the  county,  and  to  particular  estates 
in  other  portions  of  it.  The  wants  of  the  agiicultural  population — and  of  which  this  county 
is  almost  exlusively,  composed — may  be  stated  as  follows : 1st,  capital  to  improve  the  farms 
and  buildings  ; 2nd,  science  to  apply  capital  and  labour  with  profit ; 3rd,  consohdation  of 
farms  to  facilitate  tlie  accumulation  of  capital ; which,  by  affording,  4th,  constant  employ- 
ment, with  profit,  for  an  unemployed  and  pauper  population,  woidd  produce,  6th,  a division 
into  two  classes,  fanners  and  labourers ; causing,  6th,  a diminution  in  the  competition  for 
land;  and  creating,  7th,  peace  and  good-wiU  between  the  three  classes,  landlord,  farmer 
and  labourer,  by  the  mutual  dependence  thus  generated.  Capital,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  mainspring,  and  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  proprietor  or  occupier,  by  the 
slow  process  of  accmnulatioii.  The  obstacles  to  its  supply  by  the  proprietors,  are,  that  the 
smaller  proprietors  camiot  afford  to  make  the  outlay,  though  their  properties  are  generally 
those  wliich  require  it  most,  while  the  larger  proprietors  are  frequently  so  encumbered  by 
mortgages  and  family  charges,  as  to  reduce  their  position,  in  many  cases,  to  the  level  of 
the  smaller  ones.  The  obstacles  in  the  case  of  the  occupier,  are  the  previous  and  neces- 
sary consolidation  of  farms,  requiring  hr  itself  air  outlay  of  capital,  and  the  very  slow  and 
uncer-tain  progress  of  its  accumulation,  and  therefore  irot  apphcablo  to  a pressing  emergency. 
I would  therefore  think,  that  the  gradual  assistance  of  the  landlord  in  the  permanent  improve- 
ments on  the  farms,  to  the  extent  of  one-third,  or  oire-half  of  the  outlay,  in  the  shape  of  a 
money  payment  or  aUowauce  in  the  rent,  is  that  aid  wliich  would  be  most  hkely  to  prove 
beneficial  in  the  existing  state  of  society.  This  assistance,  if  neglected  to  he  made,  might 
be  made  compulsory,  under  certain  conditions,  on  the  termination  of  the  tenure,  by  the 
landlord,  within  the  period  in  wliich  the  tenant  might  be  fairly  considered  to  have  been 
repaid  for  his  unassisted  improvements.  This  would  annihilate  the  “ tenant-right/’  which 
is  founded  on  tliis  principle  of  repayment,  and  encom’age  the  granting  of  leases  for  a defi- 
nite period,  which  should  contain  clauses  for  enforcing  improvement,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, andraost  stringent  ones  (with  a facility  of  enforcing  them)  against  subdivision,  the 
fruitful  source  of  all  the  poverty  of  Ireland.  What  I mean  by  a stringent  clause  for  easOy 
enforcing  it,  is  this : I conceive  the  evil  at  this  moment  is,  that  if  a man  comes  into  a farm 
held  under  me,  he  subtlividcs  it,  and  before  I can  take  any  jJroceedings  against  him,  the 
evil  has  grown  up,  and  I should  have  to  increase  the  evil  by  driving  the  man  out ; but  if  I 
had  the  means  of  preventing  the  new  man  coming  in,  it  would  prevent  a great  deal  ef 
agrarian  outrage ; and  the  only  difficulty  I see  in  giving  a srunmary  mode  of  proceeding 
for  stopping  it  is,  tlrat  if  we  were  to  go  before  the  bench  at  petty  sessions,  it  would  be 
allowing  that  class  of  society  who  are  interested  in  preventing  it,  to  be  the  judges  in  their 
own  case.  Science  in  agriculture,  without  which  fanning  can  never  he  profitably  con- 
ducted, ought  to  bo  promoted  by  agricrdtural  schools,  on  a cheap  and  practical  system,  for' 
the  benefit  of  tbe  rising  generation  ; but  as  applicable  to  the  present  position  of  the  occu- 
piers, notliing  can  prove  so  beneficial  as  the  employment  of  agricultmists.  In  every  case 
where  intelligent  ones  have  been  employed,  the  results  have  been  most  benefici^.  In 
those  small  properties  where  they  cannot  be  employed,  and  where  several  could  not  ho 
induced  to  combine  in  employing  one,  agricultural  societies  might  supply  one  or  two  for' 
each  district,  under  cei-tain  conditions ; or  the  profits  of  loan  funds,  it'  sufficient  for  that 
pmrpose,  could  in  no  way  be  so  well  employed  as  in  thus  imparting  practical  information  to 
that  class  from  whom  those  profits  were  realised,  and  in  retnniing  to  whom  it  would  thus 
point  out  the  means  of  securing  a comparative  independence.  In  any  case,  the  example 
of  adjoining  estates  would  operate  most  beneficially  even  on  these ; and  as  the  benefits 
resulting  from  agricultmists  became  more  generally  appreciated,  they  might,  and  probably 
would,  bo  jointly  engaged  by  the  day,  by  the  occupiers  and  proprietors.  That  lias  been 
done  in  some  places.  1 think  in  the  county  of  Galway,  in  the  IhiDinasloc  Union,  it  has  been 
done.  To  provide  for  the  superabundant  population  of  many  districts,  a system  of  emigi'a- 
tion  ought  to  he  encouraged ; for  although  the  population  may  not  he  more  numerous  than 
would  bo  necessary,  if  the  system  of  cultivation  and  tenure  of  land  were  such  as  it  ought 
to  be,  yet,  as  a first  step  to  a better  order  of  things,  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  laboim 
market  to  its  demand  would  seem  absolutely  necessary,  and  its  future  supply  would  be  fidly 
met  by  the  natural  and  rapid  tendency  of  the  population  to  increase.  I do  not  consider 
that  the  rent  of  land  in  this  district  is  more  than  it  ought  fairly  to  bear,  if  a proper  system 
of-  cultivation  were  adopted  ; but  even  were  its  rate  Ifigher  tlian  it  is,  it  hke  every 
thing  else,  bo  regulated  by  the  competition  for  it,  and  will  never  he  generally  or  benefi- 
cially lowered,  till  that  competition  is  reduced  by  a diminisbed  demand.  Indeed,  I have 
never  seen  unusually  low  rents  act  as  a stimulus  to  improvement  in  Ireland  ; generaUy  the 
reverse.  I will  explain  why  I say  “ beneficially.”  I will  suppose  I am  a proprietor,  and  I 
say  I think  the  way  to.  improve  my  estate  is  to  fix  very  low  rents,  and  I do  it.  The  adjom- 
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tepropi-fetors,  ^ it  wm  «y,  “Do  not  do  it.”  Those  who  pay  lower,  take  their 
inodes  of  faimmg  from  those  ahont  thorn,  and  with  whom  they  are  in  daflv  association  ■ and 
therefore,  instead  of  then-  improring  their  farms  by  a lowered  rSuhey^vm 
indolent  way,  and  not  rise  in  the  scale  of  raasteiice ; and  I would  also  add,  if  yon  take  the 
rent  that  they  pay.  _I  tvdl  suppose  the  rase  of  a tenant  holding  ten  acres,  whfch  is  yaM 
at  a fa^  rack-rent  of  £l  an  acre,  su2)posing  ho  takes  each  year  off  these  ten  acres  a cron 
But  wliat  takes  place  here,  is,  that  he  will  till  only  three  or  four  acres  and  instead  nf  i?» 
hohig.  to  him  a rent  payable  of  £l  an  acre,  it  becLes  a rent  S upwid  o 
proprietor  is  not  rocemng  a bit  more  than  he  ought,  but  the  tenant  is  p.aying  a great  deal 
more  tlian  he  can  a&rd ; and  yon  wiR  find  ni  general,  that  the  tenant  rally  take!  as  much 
off  the  grmmd  as  he  is  compeRed  to  do  to  live,  and  to  pay  rent.  Pohtical  exoitoS 
,rad  agrarian  outrage  tend  to  discourage  the  iiitrodnctioii  of  English  capital,  limit  the  com! 
jetilors  m the  market  for  those  mortgaged  estates  that  are  sold,  prevent  the  rehef  of  the 
mortgager  by  a toimshed  rate  of  mtorest,,  and  therefore  cripple  Ids  means  of  assisthm  his 
tenant^,  whilo  they  at  the  same  time  estrange  the  feelings  of  the  tenant  from  the  land 
lord,  thoir  interest  being  inseparable,  and  the  progress  of  improvement  being  entirely 
dependent  on  then-  mutual  co-operation.  Why  I say  that  is.  that  1 know  myself  the 
» of  a largo  proprietor  in  the  comity  of  Fermanagh,  who  was  paying  a yL  large 
mtorest,  raid  he  had  made  arrangements  in  England  to  raise  a sum  if  money  it  fohr 
per  cent,,  by  which  lus  income  would  have  been  increased  £1,000  or  £l  500  a vear  TTp 
M sent  over  the  title-deeds  ; they  wore  all  of  thorn  approved  of;  but  in  EngLd  they 
took  alarm  at  tho  pohtical  o.yeitement  m Ireland  at  the  time ; and  I myself  saw  a letteV 
60m  Ins  own  attorney,  saying  he  had  received  a letter  to  say.  that  they  would  nay  tho 
entire  expense  of  the  exaimnation  of  the  title,  and  tb-aw  'out  of  the  bargain  The 
onltwation  of  waste  land^  must  be  limited  by  its  elevation,  oxposm-o,  and  s^  and  its 
reolamation  detenmned  mth  reference  to  its  capability  of  affording  a profitable  inyostmont 
61  capital.  When  its  cultivation  is  forced  by  the  wider  spread  of  poverty,  and  to  moot 
the  absolute  wants  of  an  increasing  liopulatioii,  it  can  pu-ove  hut  a temporai-y  shift  for  a 
present  .and  pressing  oyil,  aud  if  unaecompaiiiod  by  other  measures,  will  certainly  coutri- 
bnte  to  Its  future  increase,  by  affra-ding  a wider  field  for  its  growth.  The  limits  however 
witbm  which  a proper  mvestmont  of  capital  in  reclamation  may  bo  made  arc  mucli  wider’ 
Ittak,than  is  generally  supposed.  Imperfectly  performed  and  unaccompanied  by  the 
011%  of  much  capital,  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  tliat  it  has  hitherto  so  frociuoiitly  Lan- 
pointod  those  who  havo  attempted  it  under  difficult  or  uufayonrablo  circumstauees.  I 
caimot  see  that  you  can  advantageously  reclaim  waste  laud,  without  a good  outlay  of 
capital  m the  first  uistanco.  H mty  of  tenure,  apart  from  its  violation  aud  subversion  of  all 
the  pmmplos  and  recognised  rights  of  property,  would,  in  its  results,  (whether  accomplished 
m ““t  ruiuous  in  its  results  to  those  classes  it  professoB 

to  benefit.  It  would  neccssardy  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a pauper  proprietary,  of  the 
lowest  classes;  dnmmsh  the  market  for  labour,  the  accumulation  of  capiM,  and -increase  to 
ail  onffless  extent,  a wretched  and  oppiressed  cottier  poiiulatlou.  I would  call  the  atteu- 
So  *<?  *6  flto*  of  there  bemg  a yeiy  o.xtonsiye  disti-ict  in  Fermanagh 

iVfpp  to  persons  hold  m fee  I am  not  ira-aro  how  it  has  occurred,  hut  they  do  hold 
in  fee,  to  tho  number  of  260,  aud  I am  told  by  those  who  know  them  woH,  that  they  ai-o 
*TbT7  of  oiiistencc,  and  hying  as  small  proprietors  on  twenty  L-es, 

1 H ootjersot.  and  they  have  become  a disspiated  and  bad  class  ; and  I con- 
Sl'bS  T°' otory  man  a freehold  in  his  farm. 

lorfs^S?'  facilitate  tho  efforts  of  good  land- 

^ am  confident  that  bad  ones  will  be  found  to  form  but  a miserable  fraction  of 
of  to  control  the  latter,  in  the  improper  exorcise  of  the  rights 

“ “forcing  its  duties  upon  thorn,  great  caution  ought  to  ho  used  in 
oTri  r ““P  “ *ofr  ge.ier.,1  application,  to  cripple  the  efforts  and 

f ‘ho  former,  shake  the  stabihty  of  ah  property,  aud  creite  tenfold  greater 
rtfrmi  t to  ™ “e  altogether  social,  and  the 

Polr‘>oal  eharae‘01-  has  considerably  increased  them,  and  renders 
be  oroerrarive  ’ ‘hop  growth  has  been  the  growth  of  eentm-ies,  and  their  cure  must 

of  'SSriT™  o?  “ orore  withm  the  range  of  our  social  conduct  and  efforts  than  that 
„The  ooimty  ccs,s  may  be  said  to  be  applicable  to  two  pm-poscs ; 
of  tL  cmm2  establishments.  Second,  the  traffic 

nominal  flw7i  i*°  '“‘rol  of  tho  cess-payers  and  magistrates  is  merely 

tnhray  ’ ,2  ; ,o  Y the  presentments  cram 

‘hramiort  rf  I counties,  &c..  or  obligatory,  as  for 

crelioiSn,  P“2  “Y  *5;>™s»ries.  In  the  second,  the  presentments  at-o  dis- 

coatactsrer  re!3Y  2 s'*  “f  f“‘'mer  grand  juries,  as  in  tho  case  of 

for  this  coniitxY^  1“  g‘’™‘'m“0”‘.ef  loans.  Tho  imperative  prcsraitmonts  in  1S43, 

fcaetsof  fraYra  YYr  f ' °f™a‘e,  one-third  of  the  whole;  tho  imperative,  by 
more  than  one-third  t-iz  f fermed  nearly  another  thh-d ; and  the  non-imperative  rather 


Imperative, 

Imperative,  by  act  of  former  grand  iury. 
Non-imperative,  . . ^ . 


£ s.  d. 
11,672  1 .3 
10,767  6 6 
12,615  14  11 


ISlk  April,  1844. 
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J.  V.  Stewart,  esq. 
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J.  V.  Stewart,  esq. 


187. 

Mr.  Robert  M'Crca. 


I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  he  unwise  to  separate  any  class  from  HabOity  to  contribute 
its  portion  to  the  county  cess.  All  classes  shoifrd  feel  a common  interest  and  be  identified 
in  the  preservation  of  property,’  administration  of  justice,  and  prevention  of  crime ; and 
that  portion  of  cess  applicable  to  facilitate  and  mauitain  the  ti’affic  of  the  country  is  uni. 
vcrsaUy  disbursed  amongst  and  returns  to  the  poorer  and  labouring  classes,  while  the 
advantages  to  the  farmer  in  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  his  produce,  and  enhancing  its 
price,  amply  compensate  for  its  payment.  Cess  is  virtually  a land  tax,  and  like  all  others 
affecting  it,  falls  ultimately  on  the  proprietor  ; but  the_  payment  of  it  in  the  first  instanco 
by  all  classes,  identifies  all  in  those  common  objects  wMch  are  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

[T/ie  ivitness  withdrew^ 

Mr.  Rohe)-t  MCrm,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Grange  House,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A tenant  farmer. 

3.  What  number  of  acres  do  you  hold  ? — About  170  acres,  Cunningham  measure. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acq^uainted? — I have  a general  know- 
ledge of  the  Strabane  Union. 

5.  In  general  description  is  it  principally  arable,  or  are  there  large  grazing  farms  in  it  ?_ 
Principally  arable. 

6.  Do  you  know  the  population  of  the  district  ?— The  population  is  62,084  by  the  last 
return,  upon  134,209  statute  acres  ; the  rental  by  the  poor  law  valuation  is  about  £81,000, 

7.  Do  you  know  the  government  valuation  ? — The  government  valuation  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-thi-ee  per  cent,  below  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  the  actual  letting  value.  The 
poor  law  valuation  and  the  actual  letting  arc  nearly  alike ; there  are  only  three  or  four  per 
cent,  difference,  the  poor  law  valuation  is  rather  the  highest. 

8.  Does  that  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ?— 
A very  considerable  portion  of  ahnost  every  farm  in  the  country  requh-es  improvements, 
and  would  pay  for  them. 

9.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ?— It  is 
decidedly  improving  very  much  since  the  establishment  of  the  agricultui-al  scminaiies  and 
societies  ; ploughing  is  much  better  done,  liming  is  becoming  general,  and  the  course  of  crop- 
ping much  more  judicious;  draining  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  commenced, 
and  whoever  has  tried  it  with  judgment,  it  has  fully  justified  their  most  sanguine  ejmec- 
tations  of  its  benefit.  A few  of  the  more  intelligent  farmers  follow  something  approaching 
to  a regular  rotation  of  crops ; such  as  have  land  suited  to  the  growth  of  flax,  generally 
follow  the  six-sliift  course,  those  whoso  farms  do  not  suit  flax,  find  the  five-sliift  suit  best. 

10.  What  is  the  six-shift  course  in  which  you  introduce  flax  ? — The  first,  drOl  crops, 
potatoes  or  turnips ; the  next,  wheat  sown  with  clover ; third,  clover ; fourth,  pastm'e ; fifth, 
oats ; sixth,  flax.  With  respect  to  manure,  farm-yard  manui-e  is  much  depended  upon,  though 
some  of  the  more  inteUigent  farmers  have  tried  some  of  the  other  manures,  such  as  hme, 
sea^shells,  bone  dust,  Poittevin’s  dis-infected  manure,  and  guano  ; veiy  little  laud  is  burnt 
in  this  district,  except  abont  the  edge  of  tnrf  bogs  ; in  any  other  case  the  practice  is  con- 
sidered very  mjurioi^.  Upon  the  subject  of  agricultural  schools,  we  are  better  off  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Queen’s  dominions.  We  have  the  Templeraoyle  seminary  and  Lough 
Ash  seminary  ; one  for  the  more  respectable  class  of  farmers,  and  the  other  for  the  class 
of  small  farmers,  both  excellent  of  then-  kind ; and  I think  they  have  done  more  than 
any  thing  else  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  I had  my  eldest  son 
educated  at  Templemoyle  for  four  or  five  years,  and  I can  speak  more  decidedly  in  con- 
sequence of  that. 

11.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  cuitiure  generally  over  the  district?— 
They  are  very  various  ; the  general  size  of  the  farms  is  from  ten  to  forty  acres.  _ 

12.  Is  twenty  to  twenty-five  the  general  size  ? — Yes,  from  twenty  to  thhty  is  the  com- 

mon size.  Another  means  of  improving  the  agrierdture  of  the  district  is  by  superintendents 
or  agriculturists  upon  the  estates  ; and  some  of  the  large  proprietors  have  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years  appointed  superintendents  on  their  estates — generally  Scotchmen ; and 
they  have  been  offering  several  premiums  for  the  growth  of  green  crops,_  drainage,  and 
other  improvements.  Unfortunately  persons  who  have  made  improvements  in  the  country, 
were  in  not  a few  cases,  charged  for  them  by  an  increased  rerrt  laid  upon  them  at  the  mt 
letting  ; and  that  has  injured  the  effect  of  the  superintendents  or  agriculturists  upon  the 
estates  very  much,  in  some  cases  by  raising  theii*  rent,  and  in  other  cases  taking  very 
highly-improved  land  from  the  tenant  who  had  improved  it,  and  givmg  it  to  another.  1 
know  one  tenant  who  had  made  great  improvements  under  the  direction  and  encoiu-age- 
ment  of  the  former  agent,  who  had  his  farm  taken  from  him,  and  another  given  him  in  Jieu 
of  it,  which  he  considered  a great  loss  ; and  he  offered  £700  to  the  agent  to  remunera  e 
those  who  had  got  possession  of  it,  if  he  was  restored.  , 

13.  What  length  of  time  do  you  consider,  in  ordinaiy  cases,  would  remunerate  a tenan 
for  agi-icultural  improvements,  such  as  draining,  subsoiling,  and  deep  ti-enching, 

of  buildings? — Draining  is  a very  expensive  improvement ; it  costs  from  £6  to  ± 
Cunningham  acre,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  materials — I mean  when  it  includes 
subsoiling.  I drained  a field  of  seven  acres,  and  it  cost  me  above  £50,  besides  my  o 
time.  There  is  always  a good  deal  in  these  improvements  you  cannot  calculate.  ^ 

14.  In  that  field  how  soon  did  you  calculate  you  wore  repaid  for  your  outiay  . — 
quite  sure  it  will  repay  me  in  from  six  to  eight  years,  perhaps  sooner  ihore 
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ioproTement  ever  done  upon  land  wliieli  will  pay  so  weU.  There  can  hardly  bo  said  to  be 
any  permanent  pasture  in  the  country,  except  some  of  tlie  iislets  in  the  rivers  below 

15.  Has  the  unprovement  of  the  laud  increased  the  demand  for  labour  ?_It  has  increased 
it,  no  doubt ; and  a vast  number  of  those  formerly  employed  in  the  Ihien  trade  wonld  bo  out 
of  employment,  and  m the  greatest  state  of  destitntion,  if  it  were  not  for  those  improve- 
ments. There  are  too  many  of  them  stiU  to  be  employed,  but  the  number  would  be  still 
(Ti-eater,  but  from  the  improvements  in  agriculture. 

° 16,  In  what  maimer  is  the  rent  fixed  ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal  or  by  valua 
tion?-Generally  by  valuation.  A valuator  or  land  sim-eyor  is  appointed  by  the  landlord 
or  Hs  agent.  I hardly  know  any  instance  m this  immediate  neighbom-Iiood  of  a tenant 
hamg  any  thing  to  do  m fixing  the  amount  of  the  rent,  or  the  number  of  years  in  the  lease 

17.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  laud  in  the  district  where 
it  is  not  affected  by  the  vicimty  of  a town  ?_I  should  say  from  1 6s.  to  35s. ; one  beinff  the 
lowest,  and  the  other  the  highest.  The  average  may  be  from  20s.  to  25s.,  the  Cmminlham 
acre,  Some  prune  land  will  let  as  high  as  35s. ; in  my  owm  case,  I pay  36s.  the  Cuimincp 
bra  acre  for  some  land.  The  vicimty  of  a mail-coach  road  and  a river  affects  the  price  ° 

18.  In  calculating  the  acreahie  value  of  your  own  farm,  is  there  any  rent  put  upon  the 
mail-coach  road  ?— There  is.  I pay  for  the  mail-coach  road  too.  Only  fifteen  acres  in  my 
fai-Di  are  for  plantations  and  I have  the  gi-ass  upon  it  to  pay  me  for  keeping  up  the  fences. 

19.  What  do  you  consider  the  average  produce  of  your  land  for  wheat  ?-llt  has  been 
bwer  for  three  or  four  years  than  before.  It  will  not  give  so  liigh  an  average  for  wheat 
as  when  it  was  first  pti-oduced  into  the  country ; it  is  too  far  north ; after  a year  or  two 
it  greatly  decreases  in  produce.  I liad  at  first  fourteen  barrels  just  as  often  as  I have  above 
ten  now.  I consider  ten  barrels  a good  crop  upon  my  land ; and  that  is  far  above  the 
average  over  the  country. 

20.  IVliat  should  you  consider  a fair  average  from  land  paying  from  25s.  to  30s.  ? From 

seven  to  eight  barrels. 

21.  Are  oats  much  grown  upon  the  same  land  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  principal  corn  crop 

22.  What  do  they  consider  the  average  produce  for  oats  ?— Oats  are  never  put  upon 

land  in  a sufficiently  high  condition  to  grow  wheat,  so  that  the  average  of  oats  has  been 
reduced  since  the  introduction  of  wheat.  I should  think  six  sacks,  of  twenty-four  stones 
or  150  stones  to  the  acre,  would  be  the  average.  ' ’ 

23.  What  is  the  weight  of  a barrel  of  wheat  ? — Twenty  stones. 

24.  What  proportion  do  you  think  the  letting  value  in  this  country  bears  to  the  poor 

law  and  government  valuations  ?— The  poor  law  valuation  over  Lord  Abercorn’s  estate  which 
18  nearly  one-half  of  the  Strabane  union,  is  two  or  tliree  per  cent,  above  the  letting  value 
It  may  be  sometlnng  between  the  rent,  and  the  rent  and  tithe  taken  together.  The  go- 
vernment valuation,  I think,  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  it.  * 

25.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? It  is  generally  un- 

derstood that  a running  half-year  is  given  ; that  before  a year  becomes  due,  half  a year 
should  be  paid ; and  he  is  considered  a good  tenant  who  does  that.  But  I loiow  in  most 
cases,  there  is  a great  deal  more  credit  than  that  given.  ’ 

26.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bill,  and  what  is  the  rate  of  charge  ?_It  was 
more  practised  two  years  ago  (and  only  introduced  at  that  time)  than  it  is  at  present.  It 
IS  found  not  to  be  a good  system,  and  I disapprove  of  it  myself.  I have  sold  many  thou- 
sand pounds  ot  produce  for  twenty-five  years,  without  having  my  name  upon  a bill, 'except 
one.  1 think  a farmer  should  have  notliing  to  do  with  bills. 

2T.  LooKng  generaHy  oyer  file  country,  does  tie  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local 
osnrera  '—Not  much  in  the  part  of  the  country  I know.  There  are  some  loan  funds  but 
not  in  the  parish  I live  in. 

28.  Do  you  think  they  are  adyantageous  ?— I haye  yery  little  opportunity  of  knowing. 

1 beteye  the  mterest  they  charge  is  too  liigh ; there  is  hardly  any  trade  or  business  can 

u ^ beard  that  as  high  as  twelve  per  cent,  is  charged. 

29.  Have  you  any  country  usurers  near  you,  and  what  is  their  rate  of  interest  ?— There 

charge  more  than  six  per  cent. ; and  when  they  do,  it  is  for  provisions 
i ^ charge  more  than  six  per  cent,  for  money. 

JK.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— When  they 
go  mto  very  large  arreai-,  they  are  ejected,  and  allowed  to  sell  the  tenant-right ; but  up  to 
ate  penocl,  their  cattle  were  distrained,  and  put  into  the  pound ; but  that  has  been  given 
up  as  iitjuiious  to  the  tenant.  i r - s 

f your_  opinion  of  distraining,  in  reference  to  the  tenant  and  in  reference  to 
anil  degrading  to  the  tenant,  and  lessens  him  in  Jiis  own  esthnation: 

aen  the  rent  cannot  be  recovered  without  it,  he  had  better  be  ejected, 
with  knowledge  of  the  country,  do  you  think  that  the  power  of  distress  can, 

riirlit « interest  of  the  landlord,  be  done  away  with  ?— So  long  as  tlie  tenant- 

^33  A fbat  would  always  be  a seemuty  for  the  rent, 

litnli.';!?  of  rent  usuaHy  giyen  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale?— For  a par- 

“r  8*.  1"  on  oases  that  I am  acquainted  with.  f b p 

BU*  a ‘™™*“  >;oM  generally  under  the  proprietor  or  middlemen?— We  haye  scarcely 

35  D W u io  our  neighbourhood, 

entitlp  them  Y geiicr^y  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Those  interests  which  are  supposed  to 

M By  u I “ o«Wom. 

lord  'or  Lr.  permanent  improyements  upon  the  farms  effected;  by  the  laud- 

, or  jointly? — Almost  exclusively  by  the  tenant.  Except  in  one  ease,  I do 

5D 
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\5th  April,  1844.  not  know  of  any  improvements  made  by  tlio  landlord,  and  that  was  dm-ing  Lis  occupancy 
— - of  it.  Some  landlords  have  given  slates  to  the  tenants,  but  they  hold  the  tenants  accoimt- 
able  for  tho  price  of  them,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  enforced.  An  account  has  been 
Mr.  Robert  M'Crea.  fm-^ighed  to  them,  but  I do  not  know  any  case  where  it  has  been  paid. 

37.  Is  that  an  account  of  the  price  of  the  slates,  or-  a charge  of  so  much  interest  upoa 
the  expenditm-e  ?— No ; the  slates  are  raised  upon  the  estate,  and  the  principal  landlord 
in  this  country  gives  the  tenant  credit  for  the  value  of  the  slates  which  he  puts  upon  big 
house  or  Iris  farm  ; but  ho  is  held  accountable  in  the  end  for  the  payment  of  them;  and 
accounts  have  been  furnished,  but  the  tenants  have  not,  as  far  as  1 know,  paid  them  yet, 
I do  not  know  that  any  timber  has  been  given  to  them. 

38.  What  proportion  of  the  expenditm-e  in  buildings  do  you  tliiiih  the  landlord  ought  to 
bear,  when  he  gives  the  tenant  a lease  of  twenty-one  yeai-s? — My  own  opinion  is,  that  the 
landlord  ought  to  do  all  the  permanent  improvements,  and  charge  an  increased  rent.  That 
would  leave  the  tenant  the  whole  of  his  capital  available  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
and  settle  the  question  of  the  tenant-right  altogether. 

39.  In  case  the  landlord  has  not  the  command  of  capital  to  enable  him  to  do  that,  and 
that  the  tenant  is  anxious  to  do  it,  how.  would  you  propose  that  the  tenant  should  be  remu- 
nerated ? — I would  propose  that,  for  any  improvements  made  by  the  tenant,  at  the  eud 
of  his  lease,  if  he  did  not  get  a lease  upon  such  terms  as  he  tliought  he  could  hold  the  land 
upon,  whatever  annual  value  had  been  added  to  the  farm  by  the  improvements  of  the 
tenant,  he  should  get  twenty  years’  purchase  for,  just  as  if  he  had  lent  the  money  at  fire 
per  cent.,  and  got  the  interest  during  the  time  he  was  entitled  to  the  original  sum. 

40.  How  would  you  propose  that  tho  increased  sum  should  be  ascertained,  as  a long 
period  might  have  elapsed  between  the  improvement  and  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy?— 
It  might  be  ascertained  by  the  evidence  of  his  neighbours,  as  to  its  former  condition.  I 
think  the  landlord  ought  to  have  the  option  of  malong  the  inrprovement  and  chai-giugan 
increased  rent ; but  5 he  dechned,  and  the  improvement  was  a valuable  one,  and  not 
beyond  the  style  and  condition  the  farm  should  be  put  hr,  that  the  tenant  should  be  paid 
for  it  in  the  way  I have  stated. 

41.  Whom  would  you  allow  to  be  the  judge  ? — If  it  was  adopted  as  a generd  system,, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  a tribunal  in  each  district  to  ascer-tain  it  before  it  was  gone  into. 
There  is  a large  quantity  of  available  capital  in  the  country,  and  the  whole  agriculture  of, 
the  country  is  in  a most  wretched  condition  ; but  there  is  capital  enough  lying  at  the  banhs 
of  the  country,  at  two  per  cent.,  to  the  credit  of  the  tenants,  which  would  effect  the 
improvements. 

42.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  it  that  the  improvements  have  been  checked? — 
The  insecurity  that  the  tenant  has  for  the  expenditure  of  money  upon  his  farm,  by  an 
additional  rent  being  charged  for  the  improvements  at  the  end  of  the  lease  ; and,  in  some 
cases,  the  improved  farm  being  taken  from  liim,  and  given  to  others ; and  I know  some 
cases  in  which  the  estimate  of  the  valuator  appointed  by  the  agent  or  landlord  was  added 
to,  in  consequence  of  the  house  and  garden  being  supposed  to  let  for  one-half  of  it — ^the . 
house  being  built  by  the  tenant  himself,  without  a stick,  or  stone,  or  slate  havhig  been  got 
from  the  landlord. 

43.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good--will,  prevalent  in  the  disti-ict? — It  has  been 
denied  m theory,  but  it  is  generally  acknowledged  in  reahty.  Defaulting  tenants  being 
in  general  permitted  to  sell,  the  arrears  are  always  paid  out  of  the  purchase-money;  and 
the  tenant-right  being  sold  and  hkely  to  sell  so  high,  the  tenants  have  been  allowed  to 
nm  into  arrear,  which  they  would  not  othoi-wise  ; and  it  is  always  considered  a fund  which 
the  landlord  can  draw  upon  at  the  eud  ; and  its  effect  is,  to  leave  the  in-coming  tenant  • 
very  httle  capital  to  cultivate  the  land  -with. 

44.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  as  compaa-ed  -with  the  year’s  rent,  or  by  the 
acre  ? — I have  known  as  much  as  twelve  years’  rent  given  where  there  was  not  an  hom-’s 
lease. 

45.  Is  the  value  of  it  inci-easmg  or  diTniniabiTig  ? — If  the  low  price  of  provisions  is  taken 
into  account,  it  is  increasing. 

46.  How  far  is  it  affected  by  the.  tenure,  whether  -the  land  is  held  on  lease  or  at  trill?-- 
Very  httle,  if  at  aU.  Where  there  is  no  lease,  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  fee  simple  is 
given  for  the  right. 

47.  In  the  case  of  a farm  that  has  been  improved  by  the  tenant,  does  it  sell  proportion 
ably  higher  than  one  that  has  not  been  improved? — No,  I do  not  think  it  does;  and  I think 
small  farms  sell  higher  infinitely  than  many  large  ones. 

48.  In  case  a tenant,  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  camiot  arrange  -with  his  landlord  for 

the  continuance  of  his  tenancy,  and  they  difier  about  the  rent,  is  the  tenant  allowed  to 
sell? — I do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  the  kind,  where  a good  tenant  has  wanted  to  seu. 
I do  not  think  he  would  be  permitted  to  sell,  unless  he  was  a bad  tenant  or  a weak 
tenant ; in  fact  I do  not  Imow.  any  case.  j 

49.  If  he  had  made  any  improvements,  would,  he  be  paid  for  them  ? — I cannot  say.  i 

do  not  know  any  case  that  bears  upon  that  question.  . , 

50.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  on  to  any  extent,  and  if  so  by  wha 

means  ? — No,  it  has  not  been  carried  to  any  great  extent.  There  has  been  a disposition 
to  consolidate  the  very  small  farms  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BOl,  in  order  to  register 
£].0  freeholds  ; hut  it  has  not  been  carried  to  any  vexatious  extent.  . , 

51.  How  has  it  been  effected  ? — By  the  adjoining  tenants  coming  in  and  purchasing  t 
right  of  those  that  , went  out,  either  by  valua-tion  or  private  agreement.  There  has  been 
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an  attempt  to  restrict  the  tenant-right  to  five  years’  purchase  of  the  rent,  but  it  has  not 
been  fully  carried  out. 

52.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  eonsohdation  of  farms  ? — In  the  first  instance  a great 
increase  of  employment,  by  repairing  the  old  ditches  and  old  enclosures,  and  malnrig 
new  ones. 

53.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  it  in  increased  produce  ?— It  must  increase  the  produce 
by  enlarging  the  enclosures.  Where  the  farms  are  very  small,  the  divisions  of  the  fields 
aj.g  very  minute,  and  a great  portion  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  ditches,  and  the  drains  on 
each  side  of  them. 

54.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  on  at  present  ? No,  'there  has  not 

been  any  thing  of  that  Irind  since  the  abolition  of  40a  freeholders. 

55.  Not  among  the  tenants  themselves  ?— No,  it  has  not  been  permitted  by  the  landlords 

lately.  It  was  encouraged  very  much.  It  was  encouraged  to  such  a degree  that  some  of 
the  landlords  were  angry  if  a tenant  sent  any  of  his  sons  to  America^'  and  did  not  locate 
them  upon  the  farms.  . : ■ ' ' 

56.  “With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers,  in 
youi’  opinion,  getting  better  in  the  world  ? — There  is  an  appearance  of  more  comfort  with 
them.  There  is  a taste  for  a better  style  of  living  and  appearing  in  public,  but  I fear  that 
their  chcumstances  are  not  bettor  by  any  means.  There  is-  more  industry  and  a closer 
attention  to  business,  which  have  enabled  them  so  fai-  to  keep  up  former  appearances.  In- 
creasing education  gives  them  a taste  for  a better  style  of  living,  but  their  circumstances  are 
by  no  means  better. 

57.  Axe  the  small  tenantry  getting  better  in  theu-  means? — I think  that  the  very  small 
tenantry  are  not ; they  are  if  any  thing  worse,  and  but  a little  better  off  than  the  labourers 
upon  their  fanns. 

58.  In  what  condition  are  the  labourers  in  general  ? — It  is  very  various.  A few  respect- 
able tenants  pay  more  attention  to  the  condition  of  their  laboui-ers  than  others,  but  t^ng 
them  as  a whole  they  are  in  a very  wretched  state,  whether  as  regards  lodging,  food,  or 
clothing. 

59.  Is  the  capital  of  the  fanning  population  generally  sufficient  for  their  operations  ? 

Yes,  I think  it  is ; there  is  much  money  locked  up  in  banks,  which,  if  it  was  let  loose 
would  cultivate  the  lands  well.  I have  no  doubt  of  it.  On  the  whole  I think  aE  classes 
are  more  industrious,  and  that  a tasto  for  increased  comfort  is  growing  up  among  aE 
classes.  I think  upon  the  same  estate,  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  acreable 
rent  of  large  and  small  farms. 

60.  By  what  means  are  the  chEdi-eu  usuaEy  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ? 

For  the  most  part  the  farm  is  given  to  the  eldest  son,  and  he  is  charged  with  the  support 
or  provision  for  the  rest.  At  other  times,  if  there  are  not  sufficient  means  to  do  that,  he 
is  permitted  to  sell  the  tenant-right. 

61.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usuaEy  hold  their  cottages  ? — Always  under  the 
fai-mers. 

62.  What  is  the  usual  holding  ? — For  the  most  part,  of  late  years,  a house  and  garden, 
and  liberty  for  a day’s  cutting,  or  tw'o  day’s  cuttmg  turf,  is  let  at  30s.  or  thi-ee  haE-guineas' 
and  it  is  for  the  most  part  paid  in  lahom’ ; and  when  they  have  a cow’s  grass  'with  it,  which 
some  few  of  them  have,  it  is  let  at  about  £4 — a house,  and  garden,  and  cow’s  grass,  and 
tuif  ground.  They  are  much  more  comfortable  where  they  can  afford  to  keep  a cow. 

63.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  employment  by  the  day? — I give,  from  the  1st  of 
November  to  the  1st  of  March,  lOcf.  a day;  and  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of 
November,  Is. ; and  6d.  to  girls. 

64.  Is  that  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  the  country  ? — It  is  rather  above  it. 

_ 65.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages,  and  in  what  have  they  originated  ? No,  very 

little.  I only  know  of  two  or  three  cases. 

66,  Looking  at  so  large  a district  as  this  union,  is  there  any  great  difference  in  the 
management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  example,  the  estates  of  large  or  smaE,  or 
absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ? — I should  say  upon  the  large  estates  the  rent  is  for  the 
most  part  lower  than  upon  smaE  ones,  though  that  is  not  universal ; but  upon  very  large 
estates  there  is  a great  want  of  attention  to  the  circumstances  and  the  condition  of  the 
tenantry,  which  is  not  the  case  ujoon  estates  where  the  landlord  himseE  looks  after  them ; 

I Eiink  that  the  countenance  and  assistance  which  they  often  get  from  smaE  proprietors 
are  foEy  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  higher  rent  and  the  more  reasonable  rent  on 
the  large  estate. 

. arc  the  duties  which  an  agent  is  expected  to  perform,  generaEy  ? — The  piin- 

apal  thing  is  to  Eft  the  rent,  but  there  are  other  duties  upon  the  large  estates.  They  are 
ma^trates  of  the  county,  members  of  the  grand  jury,  and  they  have  duties  of  that 
^ think  they  do  very  faiiiy,  so  far  as  I know. 

68.  What  are  the  usual  fees  paid  on  distraining  ? — I do  not  know  much  of  that ; it  was 
very  common  in  this  country  some  years  ago,  and  the  bailiffs  were  said  to  get  large  fees ; 

° personal  knowledge  of  it. 

rn«t ' know  any  thing  of  the  fees  upon  granting  leases? — Formerly  it  was  very 

For  ^ ^ year’s  rent ; but  it  is  not  practised  now,  that  I know  of. 

t>m  ^ l®^®es  granted  upon  the  lai'gest  estate  in  this  union,  the  tenants  were  only  charged 
of  f^e  stamp  and  the  other  unavoidable,  costs. 

^bat  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases- ?-^The  covenants  are  so  numerous  it 
be  unpoBsihle  to  remembey  them.  • I examined  a lease  of  my  father’s  a short  time 

5D2 
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ago ; it  is  a lease  for  twenty-one  years  and  a young  Hfe,  but  tbe  life  is  to  be  considered  a 
dead  if  be  goes  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  without  the  consent  of  the  lessor.  He  is 
build  no  cabins  without  paying  £5  additional  rent  annually.  The  next  covenant  refers  to 
the  manor  court  service — I do  not  know  what  it  is  that  I am  bound  to  do — to  grind  all  com 
at  the  manor  mill,  upon  the  pain  of  paying  5s.  for  every  barrel  ground  elsewhere.  The 
next  is  to  keep  up  mearings.  The  next  is  not  to  burn  land  or  sublet,  under  a penalty  of 
flaying  £l  an  acre  additional  rent.  To  protect  game  under  apenalty  of  paying  £5  yearh 
additional  rent.  No  manure  to  be  removed,  under  pain  of  paying  lOs.  for  each  load,  Jfot 
to  cut  turf,  under  the  pain  of  1 Os.  for  each  load.  Not  to  sell  the  lease  of  the  farm,  under  a 
penalty  of  fifty  per  cent,  additional  rent  being  added.  Then  there  is  one  which  is  worse 
than  all,  no  stones  to  be  removed  off  the  land  without  consent  in  writing.  Not  to  cut  trees 
even  though  planted  by  the  tenant  himself.  ’ 

71.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  any  of  those  covenants  have  been  enforced  in 
a court  of  law? — ^No,  nor  do  I know  of  any  instance  in  which  they  have  been  infringed  or 
broken. 

72.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — The  1st  of  November,  almost 
universally  in  this  country. 

73.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  this  district,  or  the  govern- 
ment or  poor  law  valuation  ? — It  is  4^.  in  the  pound  on  the  government  valuation.  It  h 
considered  very  high,  particularly  in  the  Tyrone  part  of  this  mrion. 

74.  When  is  the  landlord’s  portion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — It  is  allowed  out 
of  the  next  rent  which  becomes  due  after  the  striking  of  the  rates — not  out  of  the  first 
rent  collected,  but  out  of  the  first  which  becomes  due  after  the  strildng  of  the  rate. 

75.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  it  not  being  allowed  in  any  case  ? No,  I have 

not  heard  of  any  as  to  the  poor  rate. 

76.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the 
landlord  ? — I know  a good  many  cases  in  which  he  has  not  got  the  benefit  that  was  intended 
by  the  legislatm'c,  for  instead  of  twenty-five  he  has  only  got  ten  per  cent. ; and  in  a con- 
versation I had  with  an  under-agent  not  long  ago,  wheir  paying  my  father’s  rent,  he  said 
that  fifteen  per  cent,  was  to  cover  the  laying  out  of  the  money  that  they  had  to  pay  to  the 
rector  immediately  it  became  due. 

77.  Can  yoir  suggest  any  measures  of  improvemeirt  in  the  law  and  pracjice  in  respect  to 
the  occupatioir  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens 
falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due  regard  to  tie 
rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a 
bettor  system  of  agricultm-e,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ?— 
I think  landlords  holding  their  estates  in  strict  settlement  should  be  permitted  by  law  to 
borrow  money  for  the  improvements  made  upon  their  estates  ; there  must,  of  course,  be  a 
Ihnitation  to  it.  I wiU  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  landlord  lias  the  means  of  expend- 
ing his  own  money  upon  it ; I would  suggest  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  leaving  that 
increased  value  as  a rent-charge  for  the  support  of  the  younger  members  of  his  family,  I 
understand  the  same  thing  is  done  in  Scotland,  and  with  very  good  effect.  It  has  occuived 
to  me  that  on  the  requisition  of  a tenant  to  his  landlord,  stating  that  a certain  part  of  the 
farm  required  drainage,  or  specifying  any  imjirovement  he  conceived  he  could  pay  five  or 
six  per  cent,  for  the  outlay  upon,  ff  he  made  that  request  to  his  landlord,  giving  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  cost  of  it,  and  offering  him  good  security,  for  instance,  that  he  would  pay  him 
in  addition  to  his  present  rent  five  or  six  per  cent.,  that  then  the  landlord  should  have  tbe 
option,  if  he  has  the  money,  of  laying  it  out ; or  if  he  has  not,  that  he  should  borrow  it  on 
the  security  of  the  rent ; and  if  he  does  not  choose  to  do  either,  that  the  tenant  should  have 
permission  to  make  the  improvement,  and  that  he  should  have  a claim  upon  the  property 
for  the  amoimt  of  the  annual  value  added.  The  nation  generally  is  a loser  by  nobody 
doing  it ; and  if  the  landlord,  who  has  the  first  right,  refuses,  there  ought  to  be  a power  given 
to  soinebody  who  is  willing  to  do  it,  and  he  should  be  protected ; it  would  give  great  ad- 
ditional employment  whatever  the  improvement  might  be,  and  give  addition^  produce,  and 
make  us  much  more  indejoendent  of  foreign  nations  for  om‘  food,  and  the  landlord  would  be 
benefited.  Even  if  the  tenant  expended  the  money  and  had  a claim  for  it,  he  would  be 
better  able  to  pay  the  stipulated  rent  regularly ; instead  of  paying  it  irregulaidy,  and  keeping 
the  agent  in  attendance  three  days  in  the  week  all  the  year  round,  ho  might  then  receive 
the  rent  in  two  or  tlrree  weeks. 

78.  You  think  it  would  give  the  farmer  a greater  capacity  to  produce  rent? — Yes,  it 
would,  and  pi'oduco  a better  feeling  too.  I also  tliink  that  all  charges,  such  as  the  county 
cess,  should  he  paid  hy  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  something  the  same  joroportion  as  the 
poor  rate  is ; and  ray  oi>inion  is,  that  farmers  feel,  in  consequence  of  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  county  cess  being  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gaols  and  police,  and  other 
portions  on  roads  and  bridges,  in  fact  for  the  protection  of  property,  that  the  parties  oivuing 
the  property  that  is  protected  should  pay  for  the  protection ; they  tliink  that  the  landlord 
should  bo  chargeable  with  a portion  of  it.  If  tenants  had  a right  to  cut  timber  for  tbeir 
houses  and  farms,  not  for  selhng,  it  would  encourage  them  to  plant  glens  and  other  waste 
places  that  are  unfit  for  cultivation.  They  have  a right  now,  I admit,  of  plantuig  and 
registering  at  a nominal  cost ; but  it  is  found  to  give  such  offence  to  the  landlords  tliat  few 
of  the  tenants  adopt  it. 

79.  Have  you  known  any  case  of  a provision  being  put  into  a lease  or  agreement,  binding 
the  tenant  not  to  register  trees  ? — No. 

[ The  witness  withdreiv.'] 
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Mr.  James  Marshall,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Sellybrook,  in  the  comity  of  Donegal. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— A farmer. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  lyhich  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ?— The  palish  of 
Raymogly- 

4.  What  IS  the  quantity  of  acres  you  cultivate  ?— It  is  127  Cunningham  acres 

5.  When  you  speak  of  acres  do  you  refer  throughout  to  Cmininghani  acres  ?— Yes 

6.  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  ?— It  is  improving. 

7.  In  what  respect  ? — With  regard  to  draining  and  green  cropping 

8.  What  is  the  ordinary  rent  of  land  in  tliis  district,  suppose  you  class  it  into  first  and 
second  class  land  c — from  about  16s.  to  20a.  per  Cimningham  acre. 

9.  Wlat  should  jou  say  was  the  atorage  rent  of  the  first  quality  of  land  ?_I  should 
think  about  25s. 

10.  Is  that  wheat  land  ? — Yes. 

11.  Are  you  enabled  to  say  what  you  consider  the  arerage  produce  per  acre  of  wheat 
on  that  land  which  lets  at  that  rate  ’? — I think  about  eight  barrels,  of  twenty  stones 

12.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  it  giro  ’—About  from  thirty-two  to  forty  stones  more  • 

about  ten  barrels,  of  the  same  size.  ’ 

13.  By  whom  ai-e  any  permanent  improvements  upon  a farm  usually  made ; by  the  land- 
lord or  the  tenant  ? — The  tenant. 

14.  Very  generally? — Yes,  generally  by  the  tenant. 

15.  Is  any  aiTangement  made  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  a remuneration  to  the  tenant 
for  those  improvements  ?— I do  not  know  of  any. 

16.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  tenant  interest,  prevalent  ? — Yes ; the  tenant  is  gene- 
rally aUowed  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  it.  The  tenant  is  allowed  in  almost  every  case  to 
seO,  and  pay  the  arrears  of  rent  due ; sometimes  only  a portion  of  it,  and  he  retains  the 
balance  of  the  purchase-money. 

17.  Does  the  landlord  exercise  any  right  of  selection  as  to  the  purchaser  ?— Yes,  he  does. 

18.  Ju  selecting  a tenant  is  any  man  ever  refused  for  any  other  reason  than  that  of  his 

not  bemg  a good  character  or  of  insufficient  means  ? No. 

19.  Is  he  ever  refused  ou  religious  or  political  grounds  ? — ^No,  I never  heard  of  any. 

20.  What  does  the  tenant-right  sell  at  in  yoiu  neighbourhood  ?— I think  about  from  five 
to  eight  times  the  rent. 

21.  Is  it  increasing  or  deoreasing  in  value  ?— I think  it  is  decreasing  cousidcrably  in  the 

last  two  years.  •’ 

22.  Do  you  mean  that  the  rate  of  jiurchasc  is  decreasing? Yes. 

23.  How  far  is  it  affected  by  the  person  selling  having  a lease ; does  that  make  it  sell 
much  higher  .•'—Yes,  it  would  a little ; it  would  sell  something  higher. 

24  If  a farm  had  been  well  improved,  would  it  seU  higher  by  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments?—Yes,  certainly.  ^ 

T think  the  farmers  in  general  are  iinjiroviiig  in  their  condition  or  the  reverse? 

1 tliey  are  not  improving  in  theii-  means,  quite  the  reverse. 

26.  In  what  state  are  the  labourers,  are  they  getting  better  in  the  world  ?— I think  thev 
are  not  iiuprovmg. 

21.  Under  whom  do  they  hold,  and  what  do  they  usuallv  pay ’—They  hold  usnallv 
under  the  lanripv.  . i .•  u 


2S.  Wkat  IS  the  nsual  agreement  between  the  farmer  and  Ms  labom-or?— In  some  cases 
ne  gets  the  grass  of  a cow,  a garden  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  perches,  and  then  groimd 
or  tamanuro  for  Ms  potatoes,  but  generally  no  oats,  and  if  there  is  turf  to  be  had,— for 
It  ail  he  pays  £4. 

29.  Is  It  paid  in  money  or  in  labour  ?— In  lahom-.  He  gets  credit  for  a portion  of  the 
week  8 wages,  which  is  retained. 

30.  How  much  does  he  get  ?— At  present  5s.  a week ; I Orf.  a day. 

h L *0  be  ?— It  is  a Httle  less.  About  three  years  ago 

ri.  wab^frequeutly  given;  lOd  is  given  now. 

(inp,.  arise  from  a greater  abundance  of  labourers  ?— No,  I cannot  say  that  it 

S’  Wk  lowness  of  prices. 

•\hmw  proportion  does  the  county  cess  in  your  neighbourhood  beai-  to  the  rent?— 
the  tnyin^^Hc  ^ 1 tltink  tho_ greatest  grievance  coimccted  with  tJic  county  cess  is 

34  wf  country  districts  under  the  goveniraent  valuation. 

the  laiSwiS  ^erence  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon 

36  ITn  • +1  think  it  makes  any  great  difference. 

for  the  ^e  rent  usuaUy  fixed  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  in  that  country  ?— 

37  ItS  valuation  of  a surveyor. 

3s!  How  a v«  l^'ist  twenty  years  ?— Yes,  I tliiuk  so. 

think  diatrnsa  ic.  recovered  — Generally  of  late  more  by  ejectment  than  formerly.  I 

39  Do  Toil  ^ resorted  to  now  as  it  was  some  time  ago. 

•listress  ri  T ^ for  the  better  ?— I do  not  think  it  for  the  worse.  I think 

40  jg  • ejectment. 

more  punctnfl^Tif +i^^^  practice  to  serve  notices  to  quit  with  tJie  view  of  making  the  tenants 
m Bomo  cases  it  is  ''vhicli  are  not  afteiwards  jirocceded  upon  ? — I think 


I3<A  April,  1S44. 

lii. 

Mr,  Janies  MarshalJ- 
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41  Can  you  suggest  anymeasures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  respeetingthe 
occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess?— I thinh_  in  country  dis- 
tricts  it  acts  unfaiidy  upon  an  improving  tenant,  that  the  tax  should  be  laid  upon  houses ; 
a person  is  then  paying  to  the  county,  interest  of  money  ho  has  himself  expended.  I thint 
that  the  rents  are  too  high  for  the  present  time  also.  , ,,  , 

42.  How  would  you  propose  to  regulate  the  amount  between  landlord  and  tenant?— I 
do  not  know  any  mode  I could  propose  that  the  landlords  would  submit  to. 

43.  Are  there  any  faiming  societies  in  youi-  neighbourhood;  and,  m your  opinion,  wliat 
has  been  their  effect ’—There  are  two ; one  at  Letterkenny,  and  the  other  at  Manorcun- 

*™4$^Have  they  had  any  good  effect?— Yes,  I think  they  have  been  of  considerable 

advantage.  , , ■ i rm  . 

45  In  what  respect  ’—With  reference  to  ploughmg  and  green  crops,  ihe  society  at 
Letterkenny  has  been  only  one  year  in  existence,  having  only  commenced  last  year,  but  it 
has  been  of  considerable  utility;  it  gives  a large  number  of  premiums.  The  Manorcim- 
ningham  society  has  been  nine  years  in  existence,  and  has  been  of  great  advantage  both  in 
improving  the  ploughing  of  the  land  and  green  crops.  The  farmers  upon  the  adjoining 
estates  first  watched  to  see  whether  the  sowing  green  crops  would  succeed,  and  then  either 
became  members,  or  adopted  the  system  of  those  who  tned  the  expermient.  In  1821  I 
know  only  three  persons  in  my  paiush  who  sowed  turnips  that  year,  and  m 1840  there  were 
upwards  of  300.  There  is  no  agricultural  school  now,  and  no  superintendent  in  that 

neighhourhood  except  Lord  Abercorn’s. 

46.  Ai-e  there  any  loan  funds,  and  ai-e  the  tenants  depending  upon  them,  and  what 

has  been  their  effect  ?— I believe  several  small  fanners  in  the  district  pay  their  rent  from 
money  obtained  out  of  the  loan  funds.  

47.  Has  that  a good  effect  ?— In  some  cases  it  has,  and  m others  it  is  injunous  to  the 

borrowers.  Where  the  money  is  obtained  for  paying  debts,  I think  it  is  useful  to  dealers 
and  tradesmen ; and  to  labourers  who  have  constant  employment,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
in  provisions  at  a cheap  rate.  _ j v ^ • xi.  ' a . 

48.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundale  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  what  is  the  eftect 
upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  ’—It  is  very  injunous.  _ I think  they  frequently.  ca,use 
trespasses  and  disputes;  and  the  iudustiious  man  is  obhged  to  pay  for  ks  more  idle 
neighbour  in  some  cases.  I intended  to  remark,  with  regard  to  the  farmmg  population, 

that  large  farms  were  the  best,  if  the  farmer  had  any  capital.  . 

49.  What  is  your  opinion  of  a large  fann?— In  my  neighboui-hood,  any  farmer  holding 

up  to  100  acres  is  a large  farmer.  , , . , n . , x n i 

50.  What  is  the  smallest  number  of  acres  you  would  include  m what  you  call  a large 

farm  ’ I would  say  &om  sixty  up  to  100  acres.  And  I think  the  reason  of  the  labourers 

not  improving,  is  from  want  of  capital  among  the  farmers  who  employ  them. 

51.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  capital  that  is  lying  idle  on  account  of  the  te^nfs  not 
having  confidence  in  their  tenure,  and  not  being  inchned  to  lay  it  out  on  their  famBf— 
Yes,  I tFinIr  there  are  some  tenants  who  could  lay  out  money  upon  their  farms,  if  they  had 
confidence  they  would  not  have  to  pay  for  them  improvement. 

52.  How  would  you  propose  to  give  them  that  confidence ; do  you  think  any  system 
might  he  introduced  that  would  give  them  that  confidence  ? — The  best  way  would  be  for 
the  landlord  to  pay  for  part  of  the  improvement. 

53.  How  would  that  give  confidence  to  the  tenant  ? — When  he  was  gettmg  part  from 
the  landlord  he  would  not  run  so  much  risk.  The  tenure  would  pay  for  a small  outlay, 
hut  not  a large  one. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 

The  Reverend  William  Brown,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Near  Strahane. 

2.  You  are  parish  priest  of  Camus  and  Clonleigh  ?— I .-i,  3.4 

3.  With  what  district  aa-e  you  acquainted? — The_ parish  of  Camus  and  Clonleig  , 

Urney ; which  includes  the  towns  of  Strahane,  and  Lifford,  and  Castlederg.  _ » 9 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  farms ; are  they  tillage  or  grazing  a 
It  is  nearly  all  cultivated,  generally  speaking. 

5.  Do  you  know  the  population  of  it  ? — No,  indeed,  I do  not.  imm'nre- 

6.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  ^ 

ments  ? — I do,  indeed,  think  that.  I think  that  the  best  cultivated,  part  is  st  P, . 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agricultui-e  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  pa  j 

Decidedly  improving.  It  is  improving  in  drainage  and  the  rotation  01  crop  . 
proving  in  the  manui-es  ; but  not  in  the  gettmg  the  manures.  i,  stable; 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — Animal  manure  of  the  cow-  0 . • 

and  lime  is  more  used.  Of  course,  we  have  no  sea-weed ; and  some  are  begin  g 
guano,  about  Strahane  and  the  town  fields.  . „ • „ gociely 

9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultmal  schools  ? — There  is  a ta  ^ x++pnded  it- 
at  Ballynatt,  but  it  is  doing  no  good  ; the  president  and  i^ice-president  never  ^ 
The  farmers  are  falling  off ; and  there  ai-e  never  more  than  fourteen  atten 

time. 

10.  It  is  not  well  supported  ?— No,  it  is  not. 
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12.  How  haye  they  tm-ned  out  when  they  came  baok?-_AR  weR.  We  hate  some 
agncnltural  supenntendents,  and  I must  say  the  people  have  no  eonSdenco  in  those  we  have 

13.  From  what  do  you  thmk  that  aiises  ?_In  the  first  place,  thev  blame  them  for  tell 

leg  a lot  of  had  stories  upon  them.  They  will.  teR  you.  inVeh  w 

hen  could,  not  lay  an  egg  unknown  to  them. 

14.  Are  they  brought  here  by  the  landlords  ?-Yes ; and  they  do  not  attend  to  their 

lumess,  as  far  as  I know.  They  generally  get  a htde  model  farm  i and  afterwards,  that 
is  their  care.  They  hive  done  a great  deal  of  good  in  making  the  farmers  square  their 
farms,  and  assisting  m the  rotation  of  crops.  H 

,5.  Have  they  been  able  to  carry  out  the  mafcg  straight  mearings  with  tolerable  con- 
tentment ?— They  ai-e  getting  on  with  it ; and  they  have  so  far  sneceeded,  that  the  peonle 
are  dropping  then*  prejudices  against  it.  peupie 

16.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  farms  ?^We  have  some  from  180  acres  down  to  half  a 
rood  or  a rood ; and  m ail  proportions  between  the  two 
11.  What  in  more  im|ml  size  of  the  farms  ?-I  should  say  between  fifteen  and  thirty 
acres ; I should  think  that  the  most  common.  ^ 

18.  What  is  the  mode  of  cnltm-e  ?— As  to  the  mode  of  culture,  the  large  farms  are  culti- 
vated mostly  by  horse  work,  and  as  few  men  as  possible ; the  smaR  farms  use  more  hands 
He  gram  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  and  green  crops  on  the  heavy  lands.  We  have  no  rye  in 
His  country.  Artihoial  grasses  are  becoming  very  common.  Summer  house-feedinu  of 
cows  Is  given  up  so  far  by  aR  the  parties  I speak  to.  They  aR  agree  that  feeding  them  in 
the  house  one  part  of  the  year,  and  putting  them  out  the  rest,  would  be  the  best  thing  for 
them.  The  improved  tR^ge  on  the  large  farms  would  decidedly  decrease  the  demand  for 
hbonr  m my  opuuon,  and  m the  opmion  of  aR  the  farmers,  nearly  to  the  amount  of  one- 
half.  Of  cotn-so,  not  while  the  improvements  are  going  on,  but  after  they  are  made 
They  can  work  the  land  with  horses  nearly  altogether. 

19.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common  ?—l  do  not  know  of  more  than  one 

20.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  ^ed;  is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  bv  valua^ 
tion?— By  valuation,  as  far  as  I know.  The  valuators  ai-e  generally  appointed  by  the 
hudlord.  In  some  cases  the  landlords  ivill  not  let  the  tenants  know  the  vdWon,  and  the 
Taluator  not  tell  it.  The  general  impression  is,  that  the  rent  is  much  higher  than  the 
valuahon.  There  is  one  tlnng  that  struck  me ; we  have  got  a government  valuation  and  a 
poor  law  valuation,  and  I know  that  the  poor  law  valuation  has  been  made  by  the  same 
man  who  valued  for  the  rent,  Mr.  Aildn.  and  the  poor  law  valuation  is  lower  thm  the  rent 
and  the  government  valuation  too. 

21.  How  much  is  the  poor  law  valuation  less  than  the  rent  ?—l  was  told  by  a gentleman 
who  has  reason  to  Imow  it,  that  upon  the  Marquess’s  estate,  it  is  ten  per  cent  • and  1 
think  on  the  other  estates ; I know  it  is  very  likely  as  much.  I can  give  you  one  ^se— a 
emous  one  mdeed.  The  government  valuation  is  £52  17s.  6d.  for  the  townlaud  of 
taihame,  m the  parish  of  Lifford,  and  the  rent  claimed  by  the  landlord  is  £85  I Os 

22.  Can  you  tell  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — ^No,  I cannot. 

23.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  propoxtion  holds  in  many  cases?— No,  indeed 

not ; toere  are  many  cases  where  it  is  five  or  ten  per  cent.  more.  I do  not  speak  of  the 
demands ^ by  valuation;  it  is  what  the  landlord 

24.  Have  the  tenants  given  it  ? — I suppose  they  must  give  it  or  leave  the  place  The 

persons  employed  m valuing  land  are  persons  who  have  not  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  geueraUy.  Indeed,  I have  known  some  of  them  to  be  drunk  one-half  of  the  time 
tdey  w^re  valumg ; and  I know  myself,  that  they  seldom  go  over  a single  field  of  land  to 
value  it ; and  my  own  opmion  is,  that  there  is  no  person  who  is  qualified  to  value  laud  so 
K^loyed  cultivated  it.  As  to  settKng  the  rent,  I do  not  know  who  should 

1) average  land  ?— I have  the  valuation  of  one  fann  in  the 
o^.B^ord,  winch  is  from  32s.  6d.  down  to  2s.  the  acre;  except  in  the  town  fields, 

^2  down  to  Is. 

^0,  What  IS  the  acre  you  speak  of  ?— I think  it  is  the  Irish  acre, 
half  ^ becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — There  is  a runninff 

“y^^/nd_immediately  after  that  it  is  demanded.  ^ 

the  Alay  rent  ^uaHy  demanded?— It  is  demanded  in  some  places  the 
20  T ; ^^d  m others  at  Lammas,  where  things  are  badly  managed. 

il'  Ti  payment  of  rent  by  biU  ?— No ; I do  not  know  it  to  exist, 

excent  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ?— I do  not  know  of  any, 

31  Ln  ^1  extremely  poor,  that  apply  to  loan  funds,  except  only  one  or  two. 

The  intPr  whether  it  has  succeeded  with  them  ?— No;  it  cannot  have  succeeded, 

to  it  TVin  1^  nearly  2s.  m the  pound.  But  as  far  as  I can,  I keep  them  ffom  going 
■ 32  m ^ fortnight  in  going  about  it.  ^ 

or  hv  eieetmlL  9®  i^ual  mode  of  recovering  rent  fi-om  defaulting  tenants ; is  it  by  distress 

33  W1m+  • +1  ejectment,  by  distress,  and  by  civil  bill  process, 
now  PTPPTI+  more  usual  mode  ? — Ejectments  and  disti-esses  are  falhug  out  of  fashion 

34  n • o^^l-faslnoned  men. 

^ visit  ^ ?— No;  I think  it  a great  gain.  It  was  a dreadful  thing 

-visit  the  sms  of  the  father  upon  his  sons.  . 
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35.  You  mean  by  giving  notice  to  quit,  to  compel  him  to  pay  the  rent  ? — Tes.  Civil 
bill  process  has  been  used  tliis  year  for  the  first  time  in  this  neighbourhood. 

36.  Ai’e  an-ears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant ? — Yes;  some  of  seven 
years’  standing  are  held  over  the  tenant. 

37.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — I am  informed 
always  on  account,  when  the  an-ears  are  long  due. 

38.  Do  the  tenants  hold,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  middlemen?— 
1 do  not  know  any  such  thing  as  a middleman,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  here. 

39.  Is  there  any  property  held  under  the  courts  near  here  ? — No. 

40.  Do  the  tenants  hold  at  wiU  or  by  lease  ? — All  at  will.  I do  not  know  of  any  leases, 
excepting  very  old  ones,  except  upon  the  Marquess’s  estate. 

41.  Do  you  know  what  the  covenants  are,  and  the  steps  taken  to  enforce  them?_No  I 
do  not ; they  do  not  take  any  care  about  them. 

42.  Has  the  holding  at  will  much  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  im- 
provement of  the  farms  ? — I think  it  a real  check  to  the  improvement  of  the  farms,  and 
is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  so. 

43.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly  ? — Generally  by  the  tenant. 

44.  Do  you  know  of  any  landlords  who  do  any  tiling  in  that  way  ? — Some  landlords  give 
encouragement  in  draining.  But  1 only  know  of  two,  the  Marquess  and  another,  who  have 
given  it  in  the  way  of  premiums. 

45.  Have  the  permanent  improvements  had  any  effect  in  increasing  the  demand  for 
labour  ? — While  the  improvements  go  on  they  increase  the  demand  for  labom- ; and  they 
can  be  carried  to  any  extent. 

46.  Do  you  see  that  that  is  the  effect? — Yes;  and  when  they  are  completed  the 
decrease  wiU  commence. 

47.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — It  is  practically 
prevalent,  though  the  landlords  and  their  agents  say  they  wiU  aUow  only  a cei-tain  sura. 
Still,  I have  not  known  them  prevent  a private  sale,  if  the  parties  kept  it  to  themselves. 

48.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  compared  with  the  year’s  rent  or  by  the 
acre  ? — The  selling  value  is  about  nine  years’  rent,  I think  ; but  the  landlords  would  allow 
only  six  years’. 

49.  As  to  the  tenant-right,  is  the  value  of  it  increasing  or  decreasing  ? — It  is  decreasing 
latterly — ^in  the  last  two  years. 

50.  How  far  is  it  affected  by  whether  a man  has  a lease  or  not'? — It  is  altered  very 
much  by  that,  from  the  present  state  of  unceidainty.  No  man  of  sense  would  buy  land 
without  a lease. 

51.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district,  and  to  what  extent  has  it 
been  carried  ? — There  has  been  such  a consolidation  where  there  were  fifteen  farms 
twenty-five  years  ago,  there  are  five  now. 

52.  By  wlrat  means  was  it  accomplished  ? — By  ejectment. 

53.  Were  the  persons  ejected  remunerated  in  any  manner  for  their  improvements ?— 
They  aU  got  some  remuneration,  excepting  tw'O  or  three. 

54.  Is  this  the  case  as  applied  to  those  fifteen  families  only,  or  is  it  a genei-al  practice?— 
That  w'as  one  place.  There  is  another,  where  there  were  seven  farms,  and  there  aa-e  now 
only  two.  They  were  every  one  Catholics,  and  the  persons  in  their  places  are  Protestants. 

55.  Were  the  fifteen  persons  put  out,  and  others  substituted  ? — Yes. 

56.  Were  all  who  were  put  out  Catholics  ? — Yes,  and  those  brought  in  Protestants. 

57.  Where  did  that  occur  ? — On  Mr.  Knox’s  property ; and  I am  sorry  I should  have  to 
say  it,  for  Mr.  KnoX:  is  the  best  landlord  I know.  The  consequences,  very  fortunately, 
were  not  bad.  There  were  some  buntings  of  a turf  stack,  and  the  burning  of  a house, 
and  some  of  his  gates  were  taken  away,  but  that  was  all  that  was  done.  The  woi-st  conse- 
quences luckily  were  prevented  by  myself ; for  with  respect  to  one  of  the  snost  troublesome 
and  most  dangerous  persons,  I bought  Win  a farm  myself  off  the  place. 

.58.  About  what  year  did  this  take  place  ? — I apprehend  about  eight  years  ago. 

59.  Do  you  know  whether  they  owed  much  rent  ? — I think  none  were  put  out  for  the 
non-payment  of  rent.  Sir.  Knox  has  remunerated  them  all  in  such  a way  as  remuneration 
can  be  given,  except  two  or  three. 

60.  Were  they  aU  small  farms? — Yes;  but  there  are  no  greater  in  the  locality,  as  you 
will  see.  They  were  turned  out  because  he  suspected  one  of  them  of  writing  a threatening 
letter,  wWch  was  not  proved.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  tried  for  it,  and  he  was  acquitten. 
The  consolidation  of  farms  has  been  carried  on  to  some  little  extent  in  the  district,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent.  The  subdividing  of  farms  is  ceasing  ; all  people  seem^  to  be  set 
against  it.  I have  known  two  brothers  dividing  a farm,  but  the  landlord  has  not  interfered- 
One  paid  the  rent,  and  it  was  entered  in  Ws  name,  and  there  was  nothing  said  about  i ■ 
Subletting  has  increased  the  population  generally. 

61.  Does  subletting  increase  the  comforts  of  tlie  population  ? — I would  not  say 

62.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fai-nting  population,  is  the  condition  of 
large  farmers  improving  ? — It  is  getting  worse  for  the  last  two  years. 

63.  Is  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — Of  course  not ; iathe  samepW- 
portion,  they  are  getting  worse. 

64.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving? — No  ; if  the  farmer  is  not  improvingi 
the  labom-er  cannot  do  well.  The  labomrers  have  been  doing  better  in  the  last 
because  provisions  are  cheaper,  but  they  do  not  get  employment.  The  small  tenantry 
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better  off  than  the  large  ones  where  they  can  unite  a trade  with  their  farming  as  is  evident 
upon  Jli-.  Doherty’s  property  in  the  brick  fields ; for  though  they  are  small  farms  at  hiffh 
rents,  they  Hve  comparatively  happy.  ° 

65,  Is  their  capital  sufficient  for  their  operations  ?— Indeed  I scarcely  know  one  who 
has  capital  half  sufficient ; and  indeed  half  of  them  have  not  capital  sufficient 

66,  Is  the  acreable  rent  paid  by  the  smaller  tenantry  liigher  than  on  larger  farms  ‘>—Yes 
it  is,  and  it  would  appear  a paradox,  but  by  some  valuators  they  are  put  liigher  I know 
on  the  JIai-quess’s  estate,  there  are  some  on  the  mountain  side  rated  nearly  as  high  as  along 
the  lowland. 

67,  In  what  manner  are  cliildren  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ’ They 

generally  get^the  farm  theii-  parents  had.  If  there  are  several  children,  it  is  divided  • and 
where  they  cannot  divide,  (and  at  present  tliere  is  a feeling  against  it,)  they  are  put  to 
trades,  or  seut  out  of  the  country  to  America.  When  the  fann  is  given  to  one  that  one 
must  pay  sums  to  tlie  remainder.  ’ 

68,  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  theii-  cottages  ?— Under 
the  fanners. 

69,  Ai-e  they  built  and  repaired  by  them  ?— Indeed,  generaUy  speaking,  the  repairs  are 
very  bad, 

TO.  What  is  the  usual  agreement  with  the  labourers  ? — That  varies  verj'  much  too  They 
generally  get  a house,  and  a bit  of  garden ; that  is  all  I know  them  to  get  now.  Formerly 
they  got  some  ground  for  grazing  a cow,  and  some  for  oats,  and  some  for  flax.  That  is 
hardly  the  case  now.  They  get  a house,  and  a bit  of  gai-den,  and  the  rent  is  from  305  to 
£2,  or  from  £l  to  £2,  and  that  is  generally  paid  up  by  work. 

71.  Howmueh  a day  is  theii-  work  calculated  at  ?— That  depends  upon  the  season  of  the 
year.  The  two  spring  months,  and  the  two  harvest  months,  from  1 s.  to  9d.  with  theii-  food  - 
all  rouad  the  yeai-,  from  5d.  to  6d.,  and  their  meat ; and  in  winter  you  may  get  them  at 
any  rate  you  choose  to  offer.  Whore  they  do  not  get  theii-  food,  their  wages  round  the 
year  are  Is.  to  lOd. ; lOcf.  in  the  -winter,  and  Is.  in  the  summer  months. 

72,  Can  employment  be  obtained  at  any  rate  of  wages,  generaUy  ?— Yes ; in  winter  I 
have  said,  you  may  get  them  at  any  rate.  This  last  winter  we  have  had  plenty  of  employ-  ' 
ment  by  the  Belgians,  who  have  introduced  a new  system  of  cleaning  flax  by  hand  laboii 
which  has  done  more  good  tlian  any  thing  that  has  happened  here  for  the  last  forty  years' 

73,  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— No ; none  more  than  I have 
mentioned.  There  were  some  burnings,  but  nobody  knew  why  or  wherefore.  I could  not 
trace  it  to  the  conduct  of  any  party. 

74.  Is  there  any  di^ei;ence  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  the  large 

or  small  proprietors? — We  have  large  ones  and  small  ones  both  ill  managed  and  weU 
managed.  ® 


75.  Is  that  good  management  where  the  proprietor  is  resident  or  non-resident  ? I was 

spealang  agmnst  the  principle.  I am  very  desii-ous  to  establish  non-absenteeism  The 
best  landlord  we  have  is  the  most  absent— Lord  Abercorn ; and  the  great  reason  is  that 
here  is  not  a pai-ticle  of  reUgious  feeKng  carried  into  their  conduct ; and  I must  say  that 
toter  divest  ourselves  of  that,  we  would  all  be 

T6.  In  what  are  the  agent’s  duties  generally  supposed  to  consist  ?— The  different  agents 
upon  the  best  managed  estates,  look  after  the  comfort  of  the  tenantry.  Upon  another, 
0 well  managed,  I do  not  see  the  agents  looldng  after  any  thing  but  the  money. 

77.  Are  there  fees  paid,  and  what  are  they  paid  for  ?— I believe  leases  are  paid  for.  I 
ms??  attorneys  employed  as  agents.  They  bring  a process, 

proem  and  SreyS-sf  ^ comes  in,  they  make  liim  pay  the  costs  of  the 

n wlf-J  “ e'>‘e™g  upon  fM-ms?— November,  I beKeve,  always, 

ftnn  9 T if  P^^porijion  does  the  comity  cess  bear  to  the  government  or  poor  law  valua- 
sn’  j one-sixth  of  the  government  valuation. 

Msairpnf  the  landlord  usuaUy  aUow  liis  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  ?— He  aUow's 

81°  T-Tavp  ^ believe  they  aU  do,)  when  I go  to  pay  my  rent  the  next  time, 

present  tw  T ^ of  it  not  being  allowed  ?— No,  I do  not  remember  at 

5iev  generaUy  any  There  were  some  complaints  the  first  year,  I heard ; but 

82  VVl  + There  were  complaints  about  it. 

tbe  landlrtfrl  9 been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon 

ah  the  othpr  ° T ^Tarquess’s  estate  they  are  aUowed  only  ten  per  cent.,  and  upon 
the  rent  ■ ivn+ ! 1 tinow,  tliere  has  been  a valuation  since  that  time.  It  is  now  part  of 
« given  •’  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  is  the  highest  that 

83.  Havp  places,  where  there  are  leases,  there  is  none  given, 

resnect  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 

Property  mav  Ireland,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 

^stem  of  agricultu  encoui-age  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  exten,d  a better 


^stem  of  ap'fipiii*  W encoui-age  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  _ 

‘buik  there  nre  1-,-,  f if ’ improve  tho  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ?— No  ; I 

^ certaiulv  t.li«  suggestions  I have  not  embodied  in  answer  to  the  queries.  It 


‘ certainly  the  ^ ^ suggestions  1 have  not  embodied  in  answer  to  the  queries.  It 
*11  the  evils  bpiTTrff  ^ Proper  valuations,  and  the  want  of  leases,  wliich  is  the  source  of 
I*"!!,  as  far  as  IT  ^udlord  and  tenant,  in  my  mind ; and  of  course  a great  e-vil  in  Ire- 
tbe  two  others  want  of  employment,  and  that  I consider  a consequence  from 

"What  effect.  , , . 


at  effect,  in  your  opiuion,  has  the  poor  law  upon  the  landlord  and  tenant  ? — The 

& £ 
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poor  law  has  done  more  to  injure  the  poor  than  any  thing  that  has  come  within  my  knoir 
ledge.  All  the  evils  that  have  happened  in  the  parish  of  Lifford  in  the  last  foui-  or  fir' 
years,  have  arisen  from  that.  They  are  putting  out  the  cottiers,  aud  they  must  eject 
tenants  in  order  to  put  out  the  cottiers.  ® 

85.  Is  that  for  fear  the  cottiers  would  have  recourse  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

86.  Have  there  been  many  cases  of  that  kind? — I know  of  six  cottiers  tm-ned  off  one 
townland  in  one  week,  aud  tliey  are  weeding  the  others  out.  I do  not  know  any  reason 
for  it,  because  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  them. 

87.  What  has  become  of  them  ? — They  have  gone  into  the  little  towns,  and  that  is  the 
worst  of  it,  for  they  are  not  useful  as  labourers  afterwards. 

88.  Have  you  observed  whether  that  has  increased  since  the  law  exempted  the  small 
occupier  from  the  payment  of  the  rates  ? — No,  it  existed  before  that,  and  it  will  cure 
itself.  One  of  the  proprietors  came  down  one  year,  and  ordered  the  cottages  to  be  pulled 
down ; and  when  he  came  again,  he  ordered  them  to  be  built  up.  Here  is  a notice  to  quit 
[prodticing  one,]  served  upon  a man,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  expended  more  upon  his 
land  than  any  other  man  in  the  parish  having  the  same  quantity  of  acres.  He  has  not 
only  drained  the  laud,  but  drawn  clay  to  the  tops  of  the  little  hills. 

89.  How  long  has  he  had  that  farm? — Long  before  my  time. 

90.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  ejectment? — No,  there  w'as  no  cause  I could  prove 
I may  have  my  suspicions,  but  that  is  not  for  me  to  say.  The  landlord  wants  £S  an  acre' 
it  is  55s.  now  ; and  I suppose  it  is  likely  to  force  him  to  give  that  rent.  I knew  him  in 
one  year  to  get  three  carts  more  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  clay.  Whatever  the  cme 
may  be,  the  impression  is  that  it  is  because  he  is  a Catholic.  The  landlord  is  not  blamed 
for  any  of  these  things ; he  is  guided  by  others.  No  person  has  a second  opinion  about 
bis  being  a kind  aud  good-hearted  man. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Francis  O’Neill,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  Hve? — Mount  Pleasant,  within  four  miles  of  Strabane,  in  the  couatj 
of  Tyi'pne. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a linen  bleacher. 

3.  Do  you  occupy  any  land? — Yes.  I have  about  sixty  acres,  Cunningham  measure. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  consider  yom-self  acquainted  ?— I think  from 
about  ten  to  twelve  miles  round  me,  I can  speak  to. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  ? — The  greater  part  of  it  is  arable,  and 
a good  deal  of  mountain. 

6.  Is  it  a very  populous  distinct  ? — Indeed,  it  is  very  well  inhabited.  I think  the  popu- 
lation is  about  60,000. 

7.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  unprovements?— Yes; 
from  having  a quantity  of  momitain  and  waste  land  capable  of  profitable  improvement. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improring,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — ^Yes,  the  state  of 
agriculture  is  improving  by  di’aiuage  and  green  crops.  Kotation  of  crops  is  only  partially 
attended  to. 

9.  What  manures  are  in  general  use  ? — Animal  manui-es  generally ; lime  partially ; otter 
artificial  manures  are  slowly  coming  into  use  by  a few. 

10.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district,  and  what  has 
been  their  effect  ? — Farming  societies  are  useful,  aud  agricultural  schools  more  so ; but 
model  farms,  by  proprietors,  scattered  over  the  country,  would  be  better  than  either. 

11.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — Tillage  fai'ina, 
from  ten  to  forty  acres.  The  usual  crops  are  oats,  wheat,  and  flax.  Some  clover  aud 
artificial  grasses  are  sown.  There  is  no  summer  house-feeding.  I have  heard  of  one  or 
two,  but  I am  not  aware  of  my  own  knowledge  of  any  summer  house-feeding  practised, 

12.  What  effect  has  improved  tillage  on  the  demand  forlaboim? — Improved  tillage  in- 
creases the  demand  for  labour ; when  the  occupier  is  remunerated  he  gives  more  employ- 
ment. Where  a farmer  has  a good  crop,  and  is  remunerated,  he  gives  more  employment 
the  next  year.  About  one-fifth  of  the  farm  is  used  for  grazing  and  rearing  daiiy  stoct. 
If  the  faimer  ha^  ten  acres,  he  has  two  under  pastui'e.  Grass  farms  curtail  the  employmen 
for  labourers. 

13.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundale  ? — Not  any.  Farms  in  rundale  or  in  common 

do  not  prevail  here,  and  I would  not  approve  of  the  practice.  . „ 

14.  In  what  way  is  the  rent  fixed;  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  — 

By  valuators,  appointed  by  the  landed  proprietors.  I am  not  aware  that  the  landed  pi  ■ 
prietor  consults  the  tenant  as  to  the  persons  he  employs  to  value.  . .. 

15.  Who  are  the  persons  employed  to  value? — Surveyors  and  valuators — ^profesaona  m • 

16.  Is  the  rent  put  on  an  acreable  rent  or  a gross  sum? — The  quantity  and 

each  BoU  are  taken  and  valued,  and  the  gross  contents  and  amount  are  told  to  the  ^ 

17.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands  of  different  qualities  ? — Upon  tillage 

from  5s.  to  32s.  Qd.  per  Cunningham  acre.  „ , i-*  in 

1 8.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  good  laud  ? I have  heard  of  more  than  32s.  ^ 

very  rare  instances.  I believe  as  high  as  40s.  in  some  instances.  When  I say 
speaking  generally ; and  when  I say  40s.,  that  is  the  rate  in  the  country,  where  tne  g 
turist  follows  it  for  a livelihood.  About  the  town  it  lets  higher. 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  , value  bear  to  the  government  or  p 
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^uations  ?— I ^ committee  appointed  by  the  board  of  guardians  to  ascertain  the 

best  ■^vaT  of  valuing  the  union,  and  I took  out  fourteen  electoral  divisions  in  the  Strabane 
TJnion,  and  I took  the  poor  law  valuation  and  tlie  government  valuation  as  the  cheapest  way 
of  ralmng  the  union,  mthout  going  to  the  expense  of  appointing  a valuator.  I took  the 
townlaiids  in  my  own  parish,  the  rent  that  the  landlord  receives,  and  the  government  valu- 
ation in  those  townlands.  The  government  valuation  was  twenty-eight  and  a half  per  cent, 
below  the  landlord’s  rent.  I then  went  into  the  next  paiish,  and  took  fifteen  townlands, 
ratlier  more  in  a mountainous  district,  and  I found,  comjiaring  the  government  valuation 
mtk  the  rent,  it  was  twenty-seven  and  a half  per  cent,  under  the  government  valuation.  I 
have  heard  of  other  cases,  which  made  me  think  that  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  over 
the  government  valuation  was  the  letting  value,  and  about  three  per  cent,  over  the  poor 
law  ^nation. 

20.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  called  for  ? — "With  some  agents 
three,  six,  and  twelve  months  after  being  due. 

21. ’ Is  there  any  system  of  payment  by  bill?— That  has  been  partially  practised,  but 
very  little  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I have  heard  of  it,  but  it  does  not  pay.  The  tenant 
pars  for  the  stamp,  and  if  protested,  the  costs.  The  practice  I do  not  approve  of. 

22.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  assistance  in  mnViTig 
up  his  rent,  and  what  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest  ? — Loan  funds  do  not  exist  much  here. 
The  rate  of  interest  I believe  is  about  twelve  per  cent.  Upon  a small  estate  near  New- 
(ownstewart,  I am  a trustee  for  a minor.  I find  some  of  the  tenants  get  money  from  the 
loan  funds ; and  since  I liave  had  the  charge  of  it  they  are  not  better  in  their  cii’cumstances, 
I believe.  I receive  all  the  payments  of  rent  from  that  estate ; and  those  who  do  not 
depend  upon  the  loan  fund,  I find  their  situation  better. 

23.  Ai-e  there  many  local  usiu-ers  through  the  comitry  ? — No,  I am  not  awai-e  of  it.  I 
have  heard  that  some  were  selling  meal  and  selling  cows  at  large  prices,  on  credit ; but 
I am  not  aware  of  it  myself. 

24.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? 

Some  ilistram  and  others  eject— some  process.  I could  not  say  which  is  most  general. 

I have  known  some  proceed  by  process  and  distraining,  and  others  eject  when  they  get 
much  into  aiTcars. 

25.  Ai-e  an-ears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — So  I have  understood. 

26.  Ai'e  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — So  far-  as  I 
bow  they  are  for  a pai-ticular  gale.  I have  heard  of  persons  getting  into  arrear,  and 
receiving  a receipt  on  account ; but  as  far  as  I know  the  receipt  is  for  a particular  gale. 

27.  Do  tenants  hold  under  the  proprietor  or  under  the  middlemen  ? — Generally  under 
the-propiietor. 

28.  Are  there  any  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  district? — Lord  Mountjoy’s 
property  is  niuler  the  coui-t.  It  is  the  only  one  I know  of,  of  any  extent,  that  is  under 
the  court. 

29.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  ? — I do  not  tliink  the  circumstances  of  the 
tenants  or  the  estate  itself  is  improving. 

30.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  twenty-one  years  and 
a life,  when  qualified  for  a freeholder.  Others  will  not  qualify,  and  hold  at  wiH, 

31.  What  are  the  covenants  in  the  leases  ? — In  some  cases  they  ai-e  very  stringent,  and 
if  enforced,  would  leave  the  tenant  without  any  interest  in  Iris  holding.  I have  seen  a 
covenant  for  “ rent  to  he  paid  in  full,  free  of  all  cesses  and  taxes,  either  laid  on  or  to  be 
laid  on  by  the  act  of  Parliament,  quit  and  crown  rent  excepted.”  That  is  a covenant  I saw 
m a lease ; and  also  against  buildings  being  put  up  without  the  leave  of  the  landlord ; if 
so,  the  tenant  is  to  be  subject  to  £5  a year,  to  be  recovered  the  same  as  the  rent.  But 
though  these  covenants  are  in  the  lease,  the  tenant  is  allowed  the  poor  rate  out  of  his  rent. 

32.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenm-e  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the 
uuprovement  of  their  farms  ? — The  want  of  tenure,  and  a dread  of  improvements  being 
valued,  prevent  their  being  made,  much  to  the  loss  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  I find 
amongst  the  tenants,  after  they  get  a lease,  if  they  find  they  shall  not  he  remunerated, 
'vheu  the  lease  comes  within  a few  yeai’s  of  expiring,  they  cease  making  improvements, 

expiration  of  the  teniue  the  improvements  would  be  valued  upon  them. 

33.  Do  impedhnents  to  improvements  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the 
propnetor,  whether  for  ever  or  for  life  only  ? — I think  it  is  decidedly  against  the  improve- 
jaent  of  land,  the  eldest  child  getting  the  property  unencumbered ; it  prevents  the  land- 
^34^y°^  ®i^coui-agement  to  his  tenants  to  improve. 

I I • tliink  it  would  be  a great  encouragement  to  improvement  if  the  landlord  was 

sihf  f money  upon  it,  and  make  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  eldest  son  respon- 

amount  of  the  improvements? — Yes;  it  would  be  like  putting  money  in  the 
bank  for  the  rest  of  his  family. 

imnrn  pmunanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — The 
tlip  made  by  the  tenants  in  almost  all  the  cases  I know.  I am  not  aware  of 

gg  making  any  permanent  improvements. 

I bavp  effected  any  improvements  yourself,  and  can  you  give  the  cost  of  any  ?— 

£700  but  I cannot  give  the  cost  of  any  of  them.  I laid  out  between 

kent  ' a- farm  where  I have  built  a house.  There  was  no  house  upon  it.  I 

showed  it  to  my  landlord;  it  was  about  £800,  and  I made  all  those 
fientlPTiv,  before  I had  a lease  or  asked  for  one.  I made  it  upon  my  confidence  in  the 

gentleman  who  was  my  landlord.  ' ^ 

5E2 


15fA  April,  1844. 

ido. 

Mr.  Francis  O’Neill. 
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37.  Have  you  a lease  now  ? — Yes,  but  I would  not  do  it  agam ; the  lease  is  not  so  Ions 
as  my  improvements  entitled  me  to.  I recollect  a conversation  I had  with  my  landlonj- 
when  I showed  him  my  bills  he  said  it  was  the  same  as  a cabin  or  any  other  house.  I 

I thought  it  would  be  a benefit  to  the  landlord,  and  that  if  I went  to  the  wall  it  would  be 
a security  for  the  rent,  and  be  an  example  to  the  other  tenants  who  were  building. 

38.  What  length  of  terra  was  it  ? — Thirty-one  years  and  three  lives. 

39.  Would  you  think  that  Imildings  and  agi-icultural  improvements  might  be  put  upon  a 
different  footing  ? — Yes,  I built  the  house  for  my  own  accommodation ; it  was  not  nece^rr 
to  build  such  a house  and  premises  for  the  farm  alone. 

40.  Do  you  tliink  there  would  be  any  hardsliip  to  the  tenant  if,  with  respect  to 
buildings,  tliey  were  to  be  valued  only  at  the  expiration  of  tiie  lease,  or  the  giving  up  of 
the  farm,  so  that  the  tenant  would  have  an  interest  in  keeping  them  in  good  order?— I 
would  think  that  fair — to  fix  it  at  the  time  he  gives  it  up ; he  has  had  the  benefit  of  it.  J 
think  the  state  in  which  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  is  the  value  for  which  he  should  be 
remunerated. 

41.  To  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  might  these  peraianent  improvements  be  benefi- 
cially carried  out  ? — If  a tenant  is  going  to  make  improvements,  he  should  give  notice  to 
his  landlord  that  ho  intends  to  make  such  and  such  improvements ; and  the  landlord  should 
examine  and  see  if  they  are  necessary,  and  to  what  extent,  and  to  agree  with  the  tenant 
for  the  necessary  and  substantial  improvements,  and  not  to  he  accountable  for  any  thing 
beyond  that ; for  a tenant  might  choose  to  make  improvements  which  might  sink  the  fee 
simple  value  of  the  property,  but  substantial  improvements  might  be  carried  out  to  the 
advantage  of  both.  I would  say,  perhaps,  in  country  districts  about  £5  an  acre  on  (he 
average  Avould  be  a fair  thing. 

42.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the  purchase-monev 
paid  ? — It  is  prevalent  in  the  district ; the  tenant  applies  to  the  landlord,  and  it  is  optional 
ivith  the  landlord  to  give  him  leave  ; and  when  he  sells,  tlie  money  goes  to  the  tenant. 

43.  Do  landlords  ever  refuse  leave  to  sell? — I have  heard  that  they  do. 

44.  Upon  what  grounds  ? — I have  heard  in  some  cases  that  they  have  refused  leave  to 
sell  to  one  particular  pei-son,  but  would  let  them  sell  to  a person  who  bad  a farm  adjoining,  ■ 
I know  the  case  of  a farm  being  sold  which  was  not  sanctioned,  and  it  was  given  at  a less 
fine  to  a neighbouring  tenant  to  enlarge  Ms  farm. 

45.  Do  the  landlords  make  objections  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  the  cbaracter 
or  the  sufficiency  of  the  person  ? — I do  not  know. 

46.  Not  on  religious  or  political  grounds  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  any  thing  of  the  kind- 

47.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  the  tenant-right  ? — I think  the  tenant-rigbt 
has  a veiy  good  effect  both  for  the  landlord  and  tenant,  for  when  the  tenant  has  a right  in 
his  land  it  makes  him  more  punctual  in  Ms  payment ; when  he  has  the  interest  of  four, 
five,  or  six  years’  purchase,  the  landlord  need  not  lose  ; he  may  insist  upon  being  paid;  it 
secures  the  teimiit,  and  encourages  him  to  make  improvements.  Ujoon  a great  deal  oi 
tin's  estate  there  are  no  leases  at  all ; and  I have  known  tenants  to  make  improvements  in 
the  confidence,  that  if  they  made  improvements  they  should  have  the  leave  to  seU. 

48.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  either  by  the  year’s  rent  or  by  the  acre?— 
Generally  from  seven  to  ten  years’  ]->m-chase  is  given ; some  having  no  lease  ai-e  limited  to 
five  years’  by  the  landlord.  There  has  been  a regulation  made  in  this  neighbourhood  that 
those  who  have  no  leases  should  not  get  more  than  five  years’  pm'chaso  ; those  who  have 
leases  get  from  seven  to  ten ; 1 have  known  twelve  years  given  where  the  land  was  well 
situated,  and  the  houses  in  good  order.  If  he  paid  £7  a year  rent  he  would  get  £’0 
or  £100  going  out;  it  would  depend  upon  the  condition  that  the  farm  and  the  house 
were  in. 

49.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighboxirhood  ? — No  ; not  that 
I am  aware  of. 

50.  Is  the  subdivision  of  fai-ms  joermitted  or  encouraged  at  all? — The  subdiviaon  of 

farms  is  objected  to  by  the  landlords  in  ray  neighbourhood.  There  is  rather  a desire  for 
increasing  the  fai-ms  than  jxermitting  the  tenant  to  subdiridc  them.  , . 

5 1 . How  is  the  subdivision  in  general  prevented  ? — The  landlord  would  not  sanction  it , 
the  person  would  go  to  get  his  approbation  to  divide  it,  and  it  would  be  objected  to.  h* 
man  wishes  to  sell  four  or  five  acres,  the  landlord  will  not  let  him  divide  it. 

52.  With  respect  to  the  concUtion  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  large  farmers  is  improving  in  the  world  ? — Indeed  I think  it  is.  1 tmnk  tlie 
largo  farmers  in  my  neighbourhood  are  very  comfortably  ofi“.  With  respect  to  the  ana 
tenantry,  some  of  them  are  comfortable  ancl  some  of  them  middhng. 

63.  With  respect  to  the  labourers  ? — >Some  of  them  are  tolerably  well  off;  but  a gi'ca 
proportion  badly  off,  for  want  of  employment  and  attention  to  their  w^ants  by  the 
In  spealdng  of  the  labourers,  I find  a cause  of  very  great  compkiint  by  them  . 

farmers  here,  lii  the  autumn  of  1843,  there  was  a sum  of  money  left  by  Mr.  OguDy, 
the  destitute  poor  of  the  parish  ; the  clergymen  w'ere  to  divide  it ; they  called  m the  gM  ^ 
dians.  I went  in  among  the  laboui-ers  to  ascertain  their  state  ; and  I found 
labourers  a very  general  complaint  against  the  farmers  of  not  giving  them  then  j ’ 
either  as  to  land  for  their  manure  or  the  cow’s  grass,  and  their  houses  were  in 
})ad  order.  I toolc  down  the  names  ; and  in  the  year  1 843  the  sum  of  £2 1 0 w’as  to  n 
among  500  families,  wMch,  averaging  them  at  three  to  each  family,  would  be  1,500, 
is  one-eighth  of  the  population.  Until  I wont  through  that  divisioix,  I did  not  kno 
such  destitution  existed  ; for  the  parish  is  beyond  the  average,  in  point  ot  comloi  . 
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was  great  want  of  regular  and  constant  employment  for  able-bodied  men  and  women.  I5th  April,  1844. 

Tbeir  houses  m general  are  bad,  and  badly  suited  for  health  or  comfort.  I discovered  cases  

■Rfhere  the  family  slept  in  the  clothes  they  wore  during  the  day,  having  no  bed-clothes.  190i 
The  cottiers  in  general  are  not  well  treated,  nor  are  theh  wants  or  necessaries  attended 
to  as  I think  they  should  be. 

54.  Do  you  know  what  they  usually  pay  for  tlieir  holdings  ?— Six  guineas  for  half  an 
acre  of  oats,  half  a rood  for  flax,  and  ground  for  planting  potatoes,  a house  and  garden,  and 
cow’s  grass  and  bog  ; and  they  give  a horse  two  days,  one  day  to  draw  clay,  and  another 
day  to  draw  the  manure  out  to  the  field,  and  a place  to  put  the  manm-e  on.  Some  of  them 
give  so  many  days  work  in  a week  instead  of  the  six  guineas  j three  or  four  days  a week. 

Some  only  get  a house,  and  they  give  a day  in  a week  for  a house  and  garden. 

55.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  ?— There  w'ere  two  in  my  neighhoiuhood. 

One  man  took  a farm  frorn  his  neighbom-,  and  on  Christmas  night,  about  four  or  five  years 
ago,  he  was  wounded  at  his  own  fire  ; and  there  was  another  that  occurred  near  to  this 
town — a horse’s  tongue  was  cut  out,  because  the  man  had  gone  to  plough  land  that  another 
tenant  came  into. 

56.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ; for  instance, 
large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ?— Wherever  the  owner  or  agent  is 
resident,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  parties.  I find  the  large  estate  is  better  managed,  and 
the  rent  is,  if  any  thing,  lower. 

57.  What  are  the  usual  duties  of  agents  ?— In  many  cases,  they  attend  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  tenants,  and  they  regulate  tire  farms,  if  there  are  disputes  among  them;  but 
it  is  generally  receiving  the  reirt. 

58.  What  are  the  usual  fees  on  enforcing  rent  or  granting  leases  ? — I am  not  aware  of 
fees  upon  any  except  the  bishops’  leases ; fees  are  paid  there.  I am  not  exactly  sm-e  of 
the  sum  either,  though  I paid  it  myself.  Other  leases,  I have  heard,  were  granted  without 
any  thing  beyond  the  stamp.  I have  known  leases  on  bishops’  lands,  where  there  were 
£3  charged  for  them,  where  the  stamp  was  10^. 

59.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — November. 

60.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  fair  setting  value  of  the  land?— 

It  is  twenty  per  cent,  over  the  government  valuation,  and  ten  to  fifteen  on  the  landlord’s 
valuation.  It  is  much  lower  now  than  it  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

61.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— Generally  the 
next  gale  of  rent  we  pay ; and  if  we  pay  the  rate  in  February,  when  we  go  to  pay  the 
May  rent,  it  is  allowed. 

62.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon 
the  landlord  ? — I was  allowed  twenty-five  per  cent,  myself.  In  other  jJiaces,  they  are 
allowed  only  fifteen ; but  my  landlord  gives  me  the  full  twenty-five  per  cent. 

63.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  oceu])ation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other 
burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due  regard 
to  the  rights  of  property,  may  he  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  ex- 
tend a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  ? — It  having  been  ascertained  that  one-fourth  of  Ireland  is  unreclaimed  and  ca2>a- 
ble  of  profitable  cultivation,  and  that  one-fourth  of  the  population  is  in  want  bordering  on 
destitution,  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  if  the  legislature  were  to  issue  a com- 
mission to  value  waste  lands,  and  pay,  j3ro2)iT.etors  a fair  value,  (giviiig  a jjower  to  redeem 
for  a limited  time,  on  poayment  of  jjurchase  and  ail  oiithiy,)  and  let  those  lands  on  such 
terms  as  woidd  remunerate  the  cultivator,  I think  such  would  tend  to  ijromote  the  cora- 
foi-ts  of  the  people  and  prospci-ity  of  the  country. 

64.  In  case  the  landlord  did  not  choose  to  redeem,  what  should  you  projjose  to  be 
done  ? — Let  them  fall  to  the  crown  who  had  purchased  them. 

'll®  11®-'^'  suggestion  ? — If  the  occupier  had  a legal  title  to  remuneration  for 
useful  improvements  made  on  his  holding,  it  woidd  promote  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant.  If  property  could  be  legally  encumbered  with  the  exppense  of  useful  and 
profitable  im2)roveraents,  it  woidd  encourage  Iandlord.s  to  improve  thed  estates.  What  I 
mean  by  that  is,  that,  if  a landlord  had  the  power  of  burdening  the  estate  with  necessary 
and  useful  improvements,  it  would  encourage  them  to  do  so,  and  make  them  better  tenants. 

1 always  find  that  an  improving  tenant  is  a better  tenant,  and  you  put  him  in  a situation  to 
meet  Ids  engagements  to  Ids  landlord  ; and  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  the  landlord  who 
had  laid  out  the  money  should  have  a title  to  the  outlay  made,  and  that  the  estate  should 
be  encumbered  to  that  extent.  The  occujjior  and  landed  proprietor  being  benefited  by 
the  outlay  of  county  cess,  it  should  bo  borne  by  each,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
poor  rate.  r f 

66.  Borne  in  proportions  ? — Yes ; according  to  the  interest  tliat  each  derived. 

[ The  witness  %vithdrew.~\ 

Samuel  Ramsey,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined, 
o'  I’oside  ? — At  Raphoc,  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 

o’  occupation  ? — A farmer, 

quantity  of  land? — I occui)y  about  120  Cunningham  acres 
4 qwn.  I hold  it  in  fee.  Some  of  it  is  at  will. 

• V\  hat  is  the  extent  of  the  district  with  ivhich  you  arc  acquainted  ? — I 


19X. 

Samuel  Ramsey,  esq 

A good  paid 
liave  a general 
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knowledge  of  a considerable  extent  of  country  ; but  I am  more  particularly  acquainted 
with  tlie  parish  of  Raphoe. 

5.  In  its  general  description,  is  it  arable  or  are  there  grazing  farms  ? — Arable  chiefly ; 
there  is  some  mountain. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ?— 
Indeed  by  the  better  class  of  farmers  it  is.  The  land  in  the  parish  of  Raphoe  is  chiefly 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  generally 
in  pretty  good  circumstances  ; with  that  class  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  ; but 
with  the  class  of  small  tenants  I do  not  thiidc  it  is  improving. 

7.  What  is  the  geneiul  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — The  fanus  vary 
very  much.  There  are  some  so  small  as  five  acres ; and  some  to  the  extent  I occupy 
myself — 120  ; but  the  general  size  would  be  about  thu-ty. 

8.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  culture  ? — The  usual  rotation  of  crops  is,  oats  after  lea, 
flax,  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  or  barley  perhaps,  or  oats  again ; and  some  lay  it  down  then 
in  grass,  and  some  take  a crop  of  flax,  and  then  lay  it  down.  But  by  the  poorer  descrip- 
tion of  farmer’s  there  is  scarcely  any  particular  system  followed  out.  They  are  able 
to  lay  out  very  little,  and  consequently  they  overcrop  generally,  in  order  to  get  as  much 
as  possible  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them. 

9.  Do  the  tenants  hold,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middle- 
men  in  the  district  ? — They  do  not  hold  under  middlemen  unless  the  immediate  tenants 
under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  so  called.  There  are  a good  many  who  hold 
immediately  under  the  commissioners  ; and  a greater  number  hold  under  the  immediate 
tenants  of  the  commissioners.  There  are  few  middlemen  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word. 

10.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease;  and  if  by  lease,  for  what 
terms  ? — The  usual  term  for  land  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  is  twenty-one 
years.  There  is  a class  of  persons  who  hold  totzes  quoties  leases  under  them,  generally 
twenty  years. 

11.  What  is  the  tenure  of  those  occupiers  who  hold  directly  under  the  commissioners 
who  are  not  middlemen? — Twenty-one  years  ; and  some  have  piu’chased  a perpetuity  in 
their  holdings. 

12.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  general ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal, 
or  by  valuation  ? — Landlords  wish  to  choose  their  tenants,  and  they  do  not  let  by  proposal ; 
but  I think  that  the  lands  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  that 
were  not  occupied,  were  generaRy  let  by  p>roposal. 

13.  Was  any  lease  given  of  those  lands  you  have  last  mentioned  ? — Part  of  them  have 
been  leased — the  lands  adjoining  the  palace — and  a part  are  held  from  year  to  year. 

14.  What  class  of  persons  is  usually  employed  for  valuation  ? — In  case  of  renewal,  when 
a person  is  desirous  of  renewing,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  instruct  the  tenant  to 
have  the  lands  valued  by  a competent  surveyor,  and  to  have  an  affirmation  made  by  him 
before  a magistrate.  That  is  generally  referred  to  the  agent,  and  the  agent  reviews  the 
valuation  of  the  surveyor,  and  reports  to  the  commissioners.  That  is  exactly  where  I 
tliink  the  c\fil  exists  wlfich  I would  wish  to  bring  before  you.  In  cases  where  renewals 
have  not  been  made  at  stated  intervals — say  every  year,  or  every  alternate,  or  every  third 
year,  the  commissioners  have  the  power  of  ascertaining  the  value  in  any  way  they  tliink 
fit ; and  I take  it  to  be  a great  hardsliip,  tliat  when  a professional  man,  on  his  solemn 
declaration  before  a magistrate,  returns  a value  to  the  agent,  who  has  a direct  interest  in 
laying  on  a high  valuation,  and  has  the  power  of  reporting  to  the  commissioners,  that 
there  is  no  court  of  appeal  from  his  valuation.  Where  tenante  renew  regularly,  they  have 
a right  to  claim  an  arbitration  ; but  if  they  allow  one  day  beyond  six  months  after  the 
ordinary  period  of  renewal  to  elapse,  they  lose  that  right.  And  with  regard  to  the  arbi- 
tration, there  is  what  I conceive  to  be  a hardship  also.  The  commissioners  have  the  sole 
power  of  nominating  the  arbitrators.  The  arbitrators  are  the  bishop  or  archbishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  any  two  individuals  being  members  of  the  Established  Church ; and  any  two 
of  those  may  arbitrate  ; and  it  is  possible  that  they  might  be  the  very  creatiues  of  the 
agent. 

15.  Is  it  usual  for  the  commissioners  to  raise  the  rent  beyond  what  is  fixed  by  the 
valuation  of  the  surveyor? — Yes,  it  is  usual ; and  in  some  cases  a very  high  addition  is 
made.  Wliat  I would  suggest  is,  that  in  aU  cases  there  should  be  a power  of  arbitrating; 
and  that  the  arbitrators  should  not  be  nominated  altogether  by  the  pai-ties  to  receive  the 
fine ; but  that  each  party  should  nominate  one,  and  tliat  some  respectable  disinterested 
body  should  nominate  a thh’d  if  necessary.  Generally  speaking,  with  regard  to  letting 
land,  I tliink  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  countiy,  and  both  landlords 
and  tenants,  that  the  tenant  should  have  a more  extended  interest  than  at  wiU. 

16.  What  effect  in  yom-  opinion,  has  that  mode  of  tenm’e  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenants  or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I think  an  exceedingly  bad  effect ; and  it  has 
occurred  to  me,  that  I might  suggest  to  the  commissioners,  that  if  tenants  had  a lease,  say 
of  twenty-one  years,  in  theh*  place,  the  rent  varymg  every  four  or  five  years  with  the  price 
of  corn ; and  that  the  landlord  should  have  the  option,  if  he  chose,  of  expending  from  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  annual  rent  on  permanent  improvements — the  nature  of  those 
improvements  to  be  left  to  persons  appointed  by  the  tenant  and  landlord — and  that  the 

. tenant  should  pay  the  landlord  five  per  cent,  for  the  money  thus  expended  on  improvements ; 
and  there  is  one  advantage  that  would  result  from  it — I tliink  it  would  give  employment  w 
the  imemployed  poor ; and  there  are  few  farms  on  which  ten  per  cent,  might  not  be  prott- 
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ably  spent  for  Teiy  many  years.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  I ironld  observe  that  the 
ascertaimng  of  the  rent  resting  entirely  mth  the  commissioners,  presses  peculiarly  upon 
the  poor  man  who  is  not  able  to  renew  aiiiiuany ; the  cost  of  the  lease  may  add  very  much 
to  the  cost  of  the  holding,  and  there  are  many  mstanoes  in  the  town  of  Eaphoe  to  which 
that  would  apply.  t 

17.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  mahe  ?— 

There  is  one  matter  that  presses  very  much  upon  the  town  of  Baplioe ; the  houses  of  £5 
value  are  entnely  exempt  from  the  county  cess,  and  this  throws  a very  heavy  bm'den  upon 
those  valued  above  £5.  I would  suggest  that  the  landlords  should  pay  the  entire  cess 
Upon  houses  under  £5.  ±’  J *=  wj.'- 

18.  ^-e  you  aware  that  in  ascerta,ining  the  sum  to  be  laid  on  a small  town,  such  as  the 
town  of  Itaphoe,  there  is  no  valuation  placed  upon  the  houses  under  £5  and  therefore  if 
youi-  proposal  were  earned  out,  there  would  be  no  relief  to  the  houses  in  the  town,  from  a 
v^uatioii  being  put  on  them  further  than  the  general  rehef  that  would  be  given  to  aU  paids 
of  the  county  by  including  new  property  in  the  valuation  ?-My  idea  was,  that  it  would 
reheve  the  highei  cl^s  of  houses.  I would  wish  also  to  suggest,  that  in  applotments  on 
townlands,  the  applotmeiit  should  be  pnnted  and  posted;  tliis  I tliiiilc  would  prevent  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  coUectors,  and  afford  mfonnation  to  the  cess^payers,  and  I tliinlc  pains 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  sub-applotments  knowm.  I would  suggest  also,  that  I think 
there  are  many  county  officers  who  are  overpaid,  and  some  who  might  be  dispensed  with 
altogether— I particularly  refer  to  the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury,  the  county  treasm-er, 
and  tlie  barony  constable.  There  is  9d.  i]i  the  pound  paid  for  the  collection  of  the  conntv 
rate,  and  m some  districts  the  poor  rate  is  coUected  for  U.  I have  known  where  leases  for 
hves  renewable  for  ever  have  been  held,  that  the  tenants  have  been  put  to  considerable 
^pense  and  trouble  iii  getting  renewals ; and  it  would  be  very  desirable,  where  the  land- 
lord  has  no  direct  interest,  that  there  should  be  a power  to  turn  them  into  perpetuities 
aUowing  the  landlord  a fair  value  for  the  fines;  and  the  cost  of  leases  generaUy  presses 
pretty  seveiply  upon  the  tenants  generally.  I have  known  some  leases  renewed  lately  • and 
though  the  holdings  were  not  more  than  £30,  the  leases  cost  the  poor  man  £5,  and  the 
law  agent  and  legal  charges,  two  guineas  each. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Steabaije,  Tpesday,  16th  April,  1844, 

Jeremiah  O’Donnell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ?— Ballp,amore,  near  Plenties. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  or  occupier  of  land  ?— I am  a farmer. 

3.  IVhat  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ? — I am  paidicularly 
acquainted  with  a good  part  of  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  where  I was  born,  and  have  been  about 
^een  years  of  my  time  in  it.  I am  now  about  twelve  years,  on  the  12th  of  July  next  in 
the  harony  of  Boylagh. 

4.  In  what  way  have  you  prepared  yoimself  to  give  evidence ; have  youaiiy  queries  before 
you  to  which  you  have  prepared  answers  ? — Yes,  I have. 

5.  Ikom  whom  did  you  receive  those  queries  ?— I got  those  queries  from  ili-.  John 

0 Dogherty,  of  KiUygordon.  ^ 

6.  Did  he  tell  you  where  they  came  fi'om? — ^No. 

7.  Where  did  you  iin^derstand  that  those  queries  came  from?— I understood  oil  beHeved 
mat  It  was  from  Lord  Devon’s  commission ; that  was  my  belief. 

8.  What  reason  bad  you  for  supposing  they  o.amo  from  the  commission  ?— On  account  of 
being  deputed  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  guardians  to  be  examined  by  the 

comuMsioners  to-day,  that  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  them. 

leave  t^r  ^ queries  to  spai-e  ?— I have  none  but  this,  hut  I can 

TO  . , of  queries  was  shoim  to  the  witness.] 

10.  Ai'e  they  the  same  as  that  before  you? — Yes. 

[ The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  is  as  follows.] 

Prfl!  queries  was  handed  in  to  the  commissioners  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Ginn,  at  Derry,  and 

anH  h r to  be  similar  to  one  given  to  him  by  John  O’Dogherty,  of  Killygordon, 

noil  if  !f 9 Donnell  to  have  emanated  from  the  Land  Commission,  and  upon  which  he,  O’Don- 
nell, hart  prepared  his  answers. 


Strabane,  April  l6th. 

County  Donegal,  Pansh  of  ~ 


Devon.] 


, Townland  of— 


Queries  relating  to  the  existing  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

1.  How  many  farmers  in  said  townland? 

3 w't"’  farmers  in  said  townland  hold  under  lease  ? 

A amount  of  rent  paid  for  said  townland  in  the  years  ’ll,  ’12,  ’13,  and  ’14. 

o'  Wh  * amount  is  paid  for  same  at  present  ? 

fi*  'vere  the  prices  of  produce  in  war  times,  viz.,  of  oats,  barley,  pork,  butter,  yarn,  &c.  ? 

'‘'oat  are  the  prices  of  provisions  at  the  present  time  ? 
i portion  of  the  mountainous  pastures  been  taken  from  the  occupiers? 

so,  has  any  reduction  in  rent  been  made  in  consequence? 


15i/i  April,  1844. 

191. 

Samuel  Ramsey,  esq. 


\Qth  April,  1844. 

1^. 

Jeremiah  O’Donnell. 
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16<A  April,  1844. 

192. 

Jeremiah  O'Donnell 


9.  Have  any  new  farms  been  formed  out  of  old  holdings,  &c.  ? 

10.  If  so,  has  any  reduction  been  made  to  old  occupiers  on  that  account  ? 

1 1.  Have  any  of  the  inhabitants  been  ejected  from  their  farms  ? 

' 12.  If  so,  for  what  reasons 

13.  In  cases  of  ejectment,  were  friends,  relations,  and  neighbours  compelled,  through  fear  of  beiiitr 
also  ejected,  to  level  the  houses  of  those  who  had  been  evicted? 

14.  What  number  of  ejectment  processes  and  notices  to  quit  were  served  on  inhabitants  for  the  last 
ten  years  ? 

15.  How  many  of  those  have  been  proceeded  with  ? 

16.  How  many  have  been  settled  without  further  proceeding  ? 

17.  What  has  been  the  agent’s  charge  on  each  of  the  ejectments  not  proceeded  with  ? 

18.  What  has  been  the  entire  amount  of  cash  paid  by  occupiers  for  such  proceedings? 

19.  What  recompense  (if  any)  has  been  made  to  those  evicted  from  their  holdings? 

20.  What  has  become  of  the  persons  evicted  ? did  any  deaths  follow,  &c.  ? 

21.  Have  you  received  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  tho  tithe  rent-charge  ? 

22.  After  paying  rents,  county  cess,  &c.,  what  remains  for  the  support  of  your  families  ? 

23.  How  many  are  able  to  sow  their  land  at  seed  time  without  getting  trxist  meal? 

24.  What  quantity  of  oatmeal,  ofyour  own  growth,  is  being  consumed  in  your  families  throughout 
the  year  ? 

25.  How  often  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  is  flesh  meat  used  in  your  families  ? 

26.  How  many  feather  beds  are  in  said  townland  ? 

27.  Is  it  not  the  custom  to  have  as  many  as  five  or  six  persons  huddled  up  together  for  want  of  bed- 
clothes ? 

28.  What  amount  of  money,  in  the  way  of  fees  and  bribes,  is  being  paid  to  bailiffs  annually  ? 

29-  What  number  of  cows,  sheep,  &c.,  have  been  impounded  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  in  what 
seasons  did  this  take  place  ? 

30.  Have  you  known  the  milch  cow  or  cows  of  families  afflicted  with  the  fever,  or  other  distempers, 
to  have  been  seized  upon  for  rent? 

31.  Have  you  known  any  persons  dying,  through  sheer  want,  in  consequence  of  their  crops  and 
stock  being  seized  upon  for  rent  ? 

32.  Do  yon  think  that  there  is  any  person  among  you  able  to  pay  the  present  rents  out  of  the 
present  produce,  at  the  present  rate  of  markets  ? 

33.  What  are  the  things  which  you  consider  absolutely  necessary  for  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  at 
present  ? 

34.  Do  any  of  you  believe,  in  conscience,  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  civil  liberty  existing  in  this 
country  ? 

35.  If  the  agent  or  bailiff  violated  the  law,  in  your  respect,  would  you  dare  to  go  to  law  with  him  ? 

36.  And  if  you  felt  inclined  to  go  to  law  with  him,  do  you  in  conscience  believe  you  would  get 
justice  from  a bench  of  landlords? 

37.  Have  there  been  any  cases  in  your  townland  where  the  lords  of  the  soil  violated  the  law,  in  your 
respect,  for  which  there  has  been  no  redress? 

38.  If  you  knew  the  agent  or  the  bailiff  to  be  stating  an  untruth  affecting  your  interests,  could  you 
safely  contradict  him  and  vindicate  the  truth  ? 

39.  Has  any  thing  occurred  in  your  neighbourhood  which  would  go  to  prove  that  notices  to  quit  or 
ejectments  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  bare  assertion  of  your  civil  rights  ? 

40.  Is  not  your  condition  as  bad  as  that  of  the  merest  slave,  who  dares  not  speak  or  act  without  the 
consent  of  his  taskmaster  ? 

41.  What  number  of  duty  days,  horse  work,  &c.>  are  you  compelled  to  give  the  lords  of  the  soil  ? 
and  what  number  to  their  bailiffs? 

42.  On  your  solemn  words,  would  you  dare  to  refuse  the  bailiff,  if  he  called  upon  you  to  work  for 
him  ? or,  when  so  called,  did  you  refuse  to  go  to  him  ? 

43.  Have  you  had  any  rights  or  privileges  when  times  were  good,  which  have  been  lately  invaded 
or  curtailed,  in  the  way  of  turf-bog,  pasture,  &c.  ? 

44.  Were  any  of  you  obliged  to  pay,  in  addition  to  your  rents,  a fine  to  get  permission  to  remain 
in  your  lands  already  rack-rented  ? 

45.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  wherein  the  surveyor  and  valuator  of  your  townland  has  received 
bribes ; or  is  supposed  to  have  acted  partially  on  account  of  personal  kindnesses  received  ? 

46.  Has  difference  of  religion  operated  for  or  against  3'ou  when  the  estate  on  which  you  hold  lias 
been  apportioned  out  to  the  occupiers? 

47.  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  religious  differences  would  militate  against  your  rights,  in 

ases  of  dispute  with  persons  professing  a favourite  creed  ? 

48.  Did  any  cases  come  under  your  observation,  in  which  persons  paid  large  fines  for  the  tenant- 
right  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  or  where  the  landlord  himself  received  a portion  of  the  fine, 
and  afterwards  ejected  the  holders  without  a penny  of  compensation  ? 

49.  Have  any  of  you  been  compelled  to  pay  for  leases  by  your  landlords  which  were  never  after- 
wards perfected  ? and  how  long  is  it  since  you  paid  for  such  leases  ? 

50.  Have  the  landlords  paid  their  legal  dividend  of  the  poor  rate  when  called  upon  to  do  so  ? 

51.  In  the  election  of  poor  law  guardians,  or  in  other  elections,  is  that  free  agency  which  the 
law  and  constitution  sanction  in  any  way  restricted  by  the  nature  of  your  tenures  or  the  relations 
existing betw’een  landlord  and  tenant? 

52.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  persons  ejected  from  their  holdings  in  your  townland,  and  what 
the  religion  of  those  to  whom  said  lands  were  given  ? or,  were  any  persons  refused  the  lands  from 
which  others  of  the  same  creed  as  themselves  were  ejected,  merely  because  they  professed  that 
particular  creed  ? 

53.  What  portion  of  the  rents  received  from  your  townland  does  j'our  landlord  spend  in  this 
country ; or  what  charitable  contributions  have  been  made  by  him  annually  to  the  distressed  in  your 
neighbourhood? 

54.  How  many  cottiers  have  been  in  your  townland  for  the  last  twenty  years?  how  many  are  in  the 
townland  at  present  ? and  what  has  become  of  the  cottiers  (if  any)  who  have  been  evicted  ? 

55.  Are  the  existing  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  an  obstruction  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  country  ? 
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56.  Is  tiiere  any  person  in  your  towuknd  enjoying  ihe  franchise?  or  have  there  been  any  for  the  16th  April,  1844. 

last  ten  years  possessed  of  same  ? 

jj.  B When  returning  replies  to  the  aforesaid  queries,  every  attention  must  be  paid  to  accuracy  IQhm 

and  truth.  The  replies  must  be  simple  and  candid,  stating  undeniable  facts,  and  setting  nought  down  Jeremiali  O’Donnell, 
in  malice.  The  occupiers  must  be  ready  to  prove,  on  oath,  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  their  answers. 


]1.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  in  llaphoe  with  which  you  are  acquainted? 

The  parish  of  Kiltevoch. 

12.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district ; is  it  arable,  or  mountain,  or  what  ? 

It  is  mountainous.  I wish  to  speak  to  the  queries  that  relate  to  the  taking  in  mountain 


pasture. 

^ 13,  Go  on,  and  teU  us  what  you  have  to  state. — The  agent  of  this  estate,  (belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Charles  Style,)  Captain  Kennedy,  about  seven  years  ago,  began  to  cut  it  up,  and 
take  the  greater  part  of  the  grazing  into  his  own  possession. 

14.  How  was  this  estate  held  seven  years  ago  ? — By  tcnants-at-will. 

15.  Was  there  any  lease  on  that  estate  ? — There  wore  no  leases,  to  my  knowledge,  with 
the  exception  of  about  three  or  four. 

16.  Who  had  those  three  or  four  ? — Sir.  Sprovde,  of  Brockagh,  had  one. 

17.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  comprised  in  that  lease  ? — No,  I do  not. 

18.  Was  the  parish  of  Kiltevoch,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  held  by  lease  up  to  seven 
real's  ago  ? — It  was  held  by  lease  for  fourteen  years,  but  I believe  the  leases  were  expired 
’about  ten  yeai-s  ago. 

19.  Was  that  lease  to  one  individual,  or  was  it  a lease  to  each  of  the  occupiers  ? The 

leases  were  pretty  general  to  such  as  were  inclined  to  talce  them,  for  fourteen  years ; but  no 
less.  I believe  there  were  separate  leases ; but  in  some  cases  there  were  joint  leases. 

20.  How  was  this  mountain  land  leased  ? — The  mountain  land  -w^as  leased  at  a certain 


See  Mr.  Johnston  s 
Evidence, 


S03, 

pSy/ 


rent. 

21.  To  whom,  and  in  what  quantities  ?— To  tenants,  at  from  900  acres  to  about  100 
acres ; and  in  no  case,  were  they,  I believe,  less  than  fifty. 

22.  State  the  names  of  three  or  four  tenants  who  had  tlie  largest  portion ; who  had  the 
900  ?— Patrick  O’Donnell,  of  Glasaghmorc. 

23.  What  was  the  next  lai*gest  lease  ? — I believe  the  next  largest  was  Peter  M'Glinchy, 

of  Stranahrad  ; I suppose  he  had  about  900.  O’Donnell,  it  might  be  more  explicit  to  say,  H^Kem^dl’T 

kd  184  cows’  gi-ass.  The  rent  tliat  O’Domiell  paid  for  that  was  £48  9s.  3d.  O’Donnell  Evtdenle^,  ^ 
had  the  lauds  set  during  the  lease  to  under-tenants.  ^ 

24.  Did  he  hold  any  himself? — He  did.  J 

25.  How  much? — He  held  about  ten  acres  of  arable  and  meadowy  and  about  350,  I 
should  suspect,  on  a gross  calculation,  of  grazing. 

26.  By  grazing  do  you  mean  mountain  ? — Yes,  I do  mean  mountain. 

27.  Did  he  reside  on  it  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

28.  How  many  -under-tenants  might  he  have  had  ? — He  liad  about  six  under-tenants. 

The  under-tenants  ran  back  in  arreai-s  to  him,  to  the  amount  of  £154,  I believe. 

29.  What  did  the  mider-tenants  promise  to  pay  him  ? — I cannot  say  as  to  the  particular 
rent  diey  promised  to  pay  him. 

30.  Can  you  say  any  tiling  near  the  amount  of  it  ? — Yes,  I can.  I should  suspect  that 
they  paid  lura  about  £36  15s. 

31.  Exclusive  of  wliat  he  held  in  his  own  hands  ? — Yes. 

32.  Where  is  Patrick  O’Donnell  now? — He  is  here  to-day.  He  paid  £154.  Here  is 
the  receipt  of  the  then  acting  agent,  and  with  the  aclmowledgment  of  all  rights  of  renewal 
on  a D.  6d.  stamp ; it  is  dated  the  8th  day  of  February,  1817,  and  is  a receipt  for  the  rent 
inaiTear.anclthe  costs  of  the  ejectment,  up  to  the  1st  day  of  November,  1816;  and  states,  that 
Pat  O’Donnell  has  redeemed  this  land,  and  paid  aH  rent  and  costs.  “ I consider  him  fully 
entitled  to  a lease  and  renewal,  when  the  present  lease  expires.”  Sigmed  by  Jolm 
Cochrane,  Agent. 

33.  Do  you  know  when  that  lease  expired ; and  did  he  get  any  renewal  in  consequence, 
or  what  lease  he  did  get  ? — I do  not  know  of  him  getting  any  lease. 

_ 34.  When  did  that  lease  expire  ? — I am  not  aware  whether  he  had  any  lease  at  that 
time.  His  lease  expu-ed  when  aH  the  leases  of  the  estate  expired. 

was  that  ? — I have  stated  ah-eady,  I believe  about  ten  years  ago — about  1833, 

36.  Was  the  lease  which  he  got  after  that  receipt  was  signed,  the  lease  which  you  spoke 
tK  as  having  expu-ed  ten  years  since  ? — Yes,  exactly.  Then  here  is  a hst  stating 

mat  this  rent  was  due  by  tire  under-tenant,  and  he  paid  it ; and  here  is  the  bond  of  the 
under-tenants,  -wdio  engaged  to  pay  this  rent  which  he  had  to  pay  to  the  landlord,  Sm 
? Style ; and  they  never  paid  Pat.  O’DonncH. 
g was  he  removed  off  the  farm  ? — About  seven  or  six  years  ago. 

years  ago  ? — Yes. 

y.  VWien  the  lease  expired,  ten  years  ago,  what  happened  ? — When  the  lease  expii-ed, 
n years  ago,  he  continued  to  hold  the  place ; and  he  had  put  off  some  of  the  under- 
thi'ee  of  them,  and  occupied  the  place  himself  two  or  three  years.  He 
die  land  man-ied,  to  the  place.  Then  Captain  Kennedy  got  possession  of 

hut ti  ejectment? — No ; they  gave  up  possession  to  liim,  in  order  to  square  it; 

aware  at  the  time  of  the  coui’se  he  would  take,  or  they  would  not  have 

given  him  up  possession. 

5F 


See  Pat-  O'Donnell’s 
Evidence, 

/Of’a.  <p3,  ^ 
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41.  Pat.  O’Donnell  gave  him  up  possession  quietly? — Yes. 

42.  Had  the  under-tenants  up  to  that  time  paid  the  rent  to  O’Donnell,  or  were  they  in 
the  habit  of  pajdiig  it  to  the  agent  of  Sii-  Charles  Style  ? — They  paid  it  to  O’Donnell  for  a 
time.  They  ]said  it  to  Sir  Charles  Style’s  agent,  Mi-.  Cochrane,  for  a time,  with,  I beliere 
O’Donnell’s  own  consent. 

43.  State,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  what  occun-ed  ? — Captain  Kennedy  took  the  lauds 
from  Pat.  O’Donnell,  and  ho  gave  them  to  the  tenants  that  Pat.  O’Donnell  had  put  out 
before  ; and  he  put  Pat.  O’Donnell’s  daughter  off  the  land,  and  sent  the  daughter  yvith  the 

4.y  family  to  a waste  farm. 

44.  Who  was  the  daughter  married  to  ? — Hugh  O’Donnell. 

45.  Had  he  been  previously  resident  upon  the  land  ? — He  was  born  in  the  town. 

46.  Had  he  been  resident  upon  that  land  inunediatcly  previous  to  liis  maniage  ?— Pat 
O’Donnell  gave  the  land  to  his  son-in-law,  after  the  maniage. 

47.  Had  he  been  resident  upon  the  land  previous  to  marrying  the  daughter  ? — Yes,  he  was 

48.  On  the  estate  of  Sir  Charles  Style  ? — Yes.  Then  be  sent  him  to  a waste  farm ; and 
he  cut  up  the  farm  into  eighteen  divisions — I believe  that  was  tlie  number. 

49.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  waste  farm  ? — I suspect  about  fifteen  Irish  acres. 

50.  Is  there  any  ai-able  or  meadow  attached  to  that  farm? — None  whatever. 

51.  Ai-e  you  quite  sui-e  there  was  not  above  two  and  a half  acres  of  ai-able  ? I am  per- 

fectly  sure  there  was  no  arable  on  it.  But  I know  there  was  a man,  about  twenty  years 
before,  lived  upon  it,  and  he  liad  reclaimed  a pai*t  of  it ; but  he  had  left  it,  and  I saw  it  at 
the  time  Hugh  O’Donnell  went  to  it,  and  it  was  in  its  natm-al  state,  only  that  it  had  some- 
tiring  of  a better  sward  than  the  other  parts.  Pat.  O’DoimeU  had  thh-teen  in  family ; he 
had  eight  sons,  and  five  daughters. 

52.  Did  any  of  his  sons  get  any  of  it  ? — Yes. 

53.  What  were  their  names  ? — Dominick  and  Hugh, 

54.  Did  any  other  of  his  sons-in-law  get  any  part  of  it  ? — He  has  no  otlier  son-in-law. 
Only  two  of  his  family  got  farms,  and  the  son-in-law.  I went  myself  to  Captain  Kennedy, 
and  proposed  to  give  seem-ity  to  the  amount  of  £100,  if  he  would  give  one  of  the  farms  to 
one  of  the  sons,  who  would  improve  upon  it,  according  to  the  regulations.  He  refused ; 
and  the  reason  I went  to  him  was,  that  I hoard  that  a man  out  of  another  barony,  a man 
who  had  no  claim  to  it,  was  about  to  get  the  fai-m.  I then  went  and  proposed  security  in 
the  way  I have  stated ; he  refused  to  give  the  farm,  and  he  gave  it  to  one  Connor 
M’Cormick,  or  Condy  M'Comiick  he  is  generally  called  in  the  country. 

56.  Ynicrc  docs  he  come  from  ? — The  barony  of  Boylagh. 

56.  Was  it  a portion  of  arable  land  you  asked  for  the  son  ? — It  was  the  portion  of  moun- 
tain where  none  was  over  reclaimed. 

57.  That  is  the  exact  poi-tiou  that  Connor  M'Cormick  got  ? — Yes;  tlic  portion  he  was 
reported  to  have  at  that  time.  He  stated  to  me  ho  had  put  M'Corinick’s  name  in  the 
book  for  the  laud.  He  said  if  Pat.  O’DonncH  wished  to  settle,  or  pay  M’Cormick  for  the 
lands,  he  would  have  no  objections.  I then  remonsti’ated  with  Cayjtain  Kennedy,  stating 
that  I thought  it  was  unfair  that  a man  from  another  estate  should  receive  money  for  that 
land  he  liad  never  had  any  tiling  to  do  witli. 

58.  Had  M‘Coi-mick  got  into  possession  of  the  momitain  at  the  time  you  applied  for  it?— 
No  possession,  to  my  knowledge,  more  than  Ms  name  might  he  in  Captain  Kennedy’s  book; 
but  I believe,  and  I am  on  my  oath,  that  it  was  not  in  the  book  tM  after.  He  stated  to 
me  he  had  made  a promise  of  it.  I cannot  state  whether  he  had  taken  it  down  in  liis 
book  or  not. 

59.  Had  Condy  flI’Cormiek  done  any  work  on  tlio  farm,  or  done  any  thing  towards 
building  a house  ? — Nothing  at  the  time  I applied  for  it,  not  at  all. 

60. -  Do  you  know  whether  ho  had  jiarted  with  Ms  own  tann  when  he  was  in  expecta- 
tion of  getting  into  that  ? — He  had  no  farm,  to  my  knowledge,  before  that;  he  was  cottier- 
ing. Pat.  O’Donnell  requested,  and  stated,  by  those  receipts,  be  had  paid  all  this  money 
for  the  land,  £365  17s.  2cf.  Thei'c  is  the  list,  under  Mr.  Cochrane’s  hand,  to  state  the 
amount  that  each  of  the  tenants  were  due — the  money  they  should  have  paid  to  O’Donnell, 
He  produced  tliis  list  to  Captaiu  Kennedy,  together  with  the  bond  that  Pat.  O’Doimell 
joined  the  under-tenants  in,  to  Sir  Charles  Style.  Pat.  O’DonneE  had  to  pay  the  amount 
of  the  bond,  and  Sir  Charles  Style  stated  he  would  give  Min  a receipt  and  a shei-iff’s  war- 
rant, so  that  he  could  recover  of  the  imder-teiiants. 

61.  Do  you  knowhow  Patrick  O’Donnell  made  out  ho  had  paid  £365  l7s.  2d.  ? — IknoV 
he  produced  the  document  at  the  time,  in  ray  presence,  to  Captain  Kennedy,  stating  he 
was  prepared  to  prove  he  had  paid  aU  tMs  money  for  it,  and  requiring  Captain  Kennedy 
to  allow  liim  an  arbitration,  or  sottlomont,  or  something  for  the  land, — that  he  had  uot 
given  Mm  the  land. 

62.  Was  any  arrangement,  consequent  upon  that,  made  as  to  an  arbitration  between 
Captain  Kennedy  and  O’Donnell  ?— Captain  Kennedy  stated  he  would  give  him  an  arbitra- 
tion, and  stated  somotMiig  about  leaving  it  to  tlic  priest.  Pat.  O’Donnell  said  he  was 
very  well  satisfied.  However,  be  wanted  to  get  an  arbitration,  and  Captain  Kcimedy  wouia 
not  force  the  other  parties  to  come  to  a settlement.  And  it  has  laid  over  from  that  time 
to  this,  without  any  settlement. 

63.  Do  tlie  tenants  of  the  estate  generally  complain  of  thenowarraugcraont?— Yes,thej 
do,  aU  of  them.  There  is  one  observation  1 beg  to  make : — Pat.  O’Donnell’s 

of  them  have  gone  to  America,  and  pai-t  of  them  are  hired  in  Tyrone,  tliough  he  had  tins 
gi-eat  fai-m  ; and  the  rest  of  them  are  in  destitution  and  distress. 


19Z. 

Jeremiah  O’Donnell. 
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64.  You  say  Pat.  O’DomiGU  had  this  great  farm  for  a considerable  time ; what  Jiad  he  April,  1844. 

done  towards  it  to  miprove  it ; how  much  of  the  mountain  had  he  brought  into  cultiva-  

Ho  had  not  brought  mudr  of  the  mountain  into  cultivation.  192. 

65.  Had  he  brought  any  of  it,  upon  your  oath  ?— Yes,  some  of  it,  but  not  much ; not  O'Donnell, 

more  tlian  lialf  an  acre  ; but  the  imdcr-tenants,  I believe,  brought  a good  deal  of  it  into 

cultivation. 

66.  The  under-tenants  had  that  given  to  them  afterwards  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  • I 
believe  most  of  them  had  it  given  to  them  afterwards. 

67.  Of  what  was  it  the  tenants  complained  in  the  new  arrangement  made  by  Captain 

Kennedy?— The  tenants  generally  complained  that  Captain  Kennedy  took  the  grazing 
laud  from  them,  aud  allowed  them  no  compensation  for  the  grazing  laud  whatever ; and 
tbeii  tliat  ho  gave  it  to  persons,  in  some  cases  from  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  in 
some  cases  from  Boylagh,  and  other  places.  The  tenants  applied  for  the  landlind  would 
not  be  allowed  the  Hbeity,  nor  would  nut  get  it  from  Captain  Kennedy  ; but  the  strangers, 
ffbo  bad  no  right  to  the  land.  Captain  Kennedy  gave  the  original  tenants  liberty  to  pur- 
chase back  the  same  land  from  the  strangers.  • ^ 

68.  Had  he  allowed  the  tenants  from  whom  he  took  these  lands  any  compensation  ?— 

Kot  a penny,  in  no  case. 

69.  Not  for  the  mountain  land  ?— No ; not  for  the  mountain  land.  Here  is  a statement 
from  which  you  •will  get  at  that  very  easy  \jirodueing  a paper']. 

70.  IVbat  means  had  you  of  making  yourself  acqiiainted  with  these  statements  you  are 
now  detaihug  to  the  commissioners  ?— Persons  concerned  gave  me  these  statements,  and 
came  hero  to-day  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  prove  them.  I stated  to  them  to  give  me 
nothing  but  what  tliey  would  to  be  able  to  swear  to  on  oath. 

71.  Do  you  believe  that  they  told  you  what  they  can  testify  on  oath  ? I do  not  believe 

that  tliey  have  given  me  any  thing  but  what  they  believed  to  be  the  trath,  and  what  they 
would  be  wiUing  to  come  and  prove  on  oath.  Here  is  the  townland  of  Meneleg : the  rent 
of  the  townland  at  the  time  that  Captain  Kennedy  commenced,  or  before  ho  commenced  to 
cut  up  tlie  land  was,  £36  ; after  he  cut  up  the  lands,  the  rent  was  £37  13s.  1 \d.,  and'  he 
took  out  ten  new  farms ; and  the  tenants  complained  tLat  they  should  have  been  reduced  in 
their  rents,  in  consequence  of  taldng  the  ten  new  farms  out. 

72.  IVhat  became  of  those  ten  new  fanns ; were  they  given  to  strangers  ? They  were 

given  to  strangers,  or  what  I call  persons  wlio  had  no  claim  to  it,  or  had  no  lands  in  it 

before.  There  was  one  of  the  men,  Ow'cn  Scanlon's  land,  was  given  to  a stranger ; he  fell  t 

sick,  he  sent  to  the  clergyman,  and  he  died  afterwards ; and  the  clergyman  told  me,  that 
his  losing  the  land  he  behoved  hastened  his  death. 

73.  Had  he  been  removed  from  lois  house  and  land  ?— He  had  gone  on  the  mountain  land. 

74.  Had  he  been  removed  from  his  house  ? — No;  after  Iiis  death  lus  widow  purchased 
back  the  land  from  John  Gallagher,  although  he  had  only  laboui-cd  one  day  upon  it,  I beheve. 

75.  Ai-c  you  sure  of  that? — Yes,  I am,  perfectly. 

76.  Was  the  land  given  to  the  strangers  all  mountain  land? — Yes. 

77.  Were  any  of  the  parties  hving  upon  that  townland  before,  removed  from  tbeir  houses 
or  dwellings?— Yes ; they  had  to  change  thoh  houses  in  some  cases,  and  the  new'  tenants 
liad  hberty  to  soil  their  lands  to  whoever  they  liked,  but  the  old  tenants  were  refused  that 
liberty. 

78.  You  mean  that  they  were  refused  the  liberty  to  sell  the  mountain  land.  They  were 
allowed  liberty  to  sell  the  arable  ? — Yes ; but  the  now  tenants  "were  allowed  to  sell  the 
moiuitam  laud  whenever  tJioir  names  were  put  into  the  book,  even  before  they  bad  got 

DfiRSnssifiii  *'  . ° 


79.  How  do  you  know  what  liberty  the  tenants  bad  to  sell  the  land  ?— I heard  Captain 
Keiiucdy  state  himself,  that  ho  would  not  prevent  these  men  selling  the  land  to  Pat. 
ODonnell. 

80.  A particidar  man  ? — Yes,  or  any  man.  I saw  a document  -with  Captain  Kennedy’s 

stating  ho  would  not  prevent  them  transferring  or  disposing  of  the  new  farms. 
1 H f rac|ms  you  have  of  knowing  the  fact  ? — Yes ; I have  a perfect  know- 

® the  facts,  from  being  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  being  tlu-ough  it. 

. Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  a new  tenant,  shortly  after  he  came  into 
P ssessrou  and  before  he  had  done  any  tWng  in  the  way  of  imjn-ovemcnt,  selling  liis  farm  to 
V Humes  got  a now  farm  in  the  townland  of  Carlacky. 

• VVhat  did  the  farm  consist  of? — About  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  mountam  land  and 
grazmg  land. 

84.  How  soon  after  he  got  possession  did  he  sell  ?— I believe  it  was  the  next  year  after  • 

S'-  £37  to  the  original  tenant. 

Rfi'  rt  original  tenant  that  pm-chased  ? — Tommy  Paton  and  John  Patou, 

on  nl’ain  Hmnes  got  a lease  ? — I bclicYO  there  was  a kind  of  temporary  lease, 

only,  vrith  engagemen^^ 

to  get » c*  ^ engagement  entered  into.  He  is 

from  twenty  English  acres,  at  U.  annually  for  the  first  three  years ; 

tie  rent  to  pay  £l  for  the  fourth  year,  £2  for  the  fifth  year,  and  so  on  until 

they  werp  ^ to  £ 1 0,  wliich  is  1 Os.  an  acre.  In  some  cases  the  agreement  was,  that 
seven  Tb  ° three  years  upon  the  land ; in  other  cases,  five ; in  others, 

amoinit  to  fn  advance  upon  the  rent  after  three  years  Is.  an  acre,  until  it  would 

von  m;o-i,+  f‘  “’•  some  cases  14s.  an  acre.  Then,  said  AIi-.  Kennedy,  perhaps 

■"gw  get  a bargain.  That  was  the  engagement  with  us. 
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April,  1844.  88.  Was  tlus  a verbal  engagement  or  in  wiiting  ?— It  was  written  on  plain  paper ; it  went 

up  to  ten  years,  that  is  the  longest  tenure.  Here  is  a townJand  there  were  sixteen  farms 

taken  out.  The  whole  of  the  property  was  similarly  dealt  with. 

Jeremiah  O’Doimell.  gg_  -\y as  there  any  application  made  by  any  ofthe  tenants  for  leave  to  sell  their  improred 

farms?— Not  to  my  knowledge,  any  application.  „ 

90  Was  there  any  application  made  by  any  of  the  tenants  tor  leave  to  sell  or  to  be  paid 
for  a poition  of  the  arable  ground  ?_Not  to  my  knowledge,  but  there  was  no  stop  to  them 
to  soil  the  new  farms  before  they  improved. 

91.  Do  you  mean  before  they  wore  marked  out  for  improvement  — V\  hen  the  new  farms 
were'subdividod,  if  a man  got  a new  farm  he  might  sell  it  the  next  day,  before  he  went  to  it 
at  aU.  if  once  he  got  his  name  in  the  book. 

92.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  tluit  ? — Yes. 

93.  Was  there  any  arrangement  in  the  way  of  iiayment  or  exchange,  or  allotuieut  of 
money  to  those  from  whom  any  part  of  the  arable  ground  had  been  taken  ? — Y es,  there  was. 

94.  State  what  it  was  as  near  as  you  know  it. — On  running  the  meai-ings  straight,  it 

was  necessary  to  appoint  arbitrators,  in  order  to  see  the  value  of  the  land  that  would  be  on 
the  other  side  of  the  straight  inearing,  as  a tenant  might  get  Ins  neighbour’s  land ; there 
were  arbitrators  appointed  to  see,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  how  much  that 
land  would  be  worth  to  the  tenant  that  had  lost  it,  or  that  it  had  been  taken  off.  The 
arbitrators  told  me,  and  there  are  some  of  them^  liere  to-day  to  prove  it,  that  when  they 
went  there  they  were  not  allowed  liberty  of  conscience— they  were  not  allowed  Hbeify  to 

value  the  land  according  to  their  own  conscience.  „ a,, 

95  Do  you  know  the  directions  given  to  the  arbitrators  ^ — ihe  du-ections  given  to  the 
arbitrators  ? Yes,  here  is  their  own  statement— when  they  went  to  the  ground,  they  stated 
there  was  £20  difference  in  these  holdings;  the  bailiff'  came  forward  and  stated,  “You 
cannot  allow  £20  in  this  case ; you  must  go  according  to  this  paper,”  pulling  a paper  out  of 
his  pocket.  The  opinions  of  the  arbitrators  would  have  to  correspond  with  tlie  insti'uc- 
tions  in  the  paper  produced  by  the  bailiff.  The  arbitrators  then  stated,  if  they  would  not 
get  liberty  of  conscience,  they  would  not  have  any  thing  to  do  w’ith  it. 

96.  Do  you  know  what  the  instructions  were  ?— No,  it  was  the  bailiff  who  carried  them. 

97.  Did  the  arbitrators  tell  you  whether  they  inquii-od  what  the  instructions  were,  or 
whether  they  were  fettered  in  any  way  ?— Yes,  they  objected  to  being  fettered,  and  the  bailiff 
stated,  that  they  should  have  to  go  according  to  the  rules  Captain  Kennedy  had  stated; 
the  arbitrators  stated,  if  that  was  the  case,  what  was  the  use  of  them  coming  to  arbitrate, 
as  the  poor  people  paid  them  2s.  a day,  if  they  would  not  have  liberty  of  consaence. 

98.  Do  you  know  whether  the  conditions  which  the  haihff  produced  were  the  conditions 
upon' which  Captain  Kennedy  sanctioned  the  arbitration  originaUy  ?— No ; I believe  the 
instructions  wore  his  own  opinions  of  what  one  tenant  should  get  from  the  other,  con- 
sidering himself  a more  competent  judge,  I suspect,  than  "what  the  ai'hitrators  were. 

See  Mr.  Charles  99.  Do  I understand  that  the  complaint  that  the  tenants  made  was,  that  the  aibitratioii 
H.  Kennedy's  -was  iiot  carried  out  in  the  way  that  they  were  led  to  expect  it  should  be. — ^Yes,  that 
Evidence,  exactly  was  the  understanding.  „ ^ 

100  Were  there  any  other  grounds  of  complaint  stated  by  the  tenant.''— Yes;  1 con- 
sider that  on  account  of  losing  the  waste  laud,  as  in  that  part  of  the  country  tlie  women 
gencraUy  knit  stockings,  on  account  of  the  faims  being  made  smaU  and  not  largo  as  fomeiiy 
the  women  are  now  idle,  or  they  are  not  able  to  make  so  much  of  it  as  they  would  be  able 
if  they  had  the  use  of  the  land  for  their  sheep.  , , 

101.  Upon  the  fresh  division  of  the  estate,  was  there  any  farm  let  without  any  adjoining 

tract  of  grazing  ? ^Yes,  I believe  there  were  divisions  on  this  nan-ow  part  of  the  estate  mere 

was  not  any  grazing  land  to,  but  they  can  make  grazing  out  of  arable  land ; hut  I believe 
they  were  let  wdthout  any  rough  land  whatever.  , .r , t-  ^ ,.1. 

102.  Had  they  held  any  rough  land  before  ?— Y’es,  it  is  added  ; and  I believe  that  there 

is  no  stock  that  is  nearly  so  beneficial  for  the  poor  man  as  sheep.  i • x f 

103.  Arc  they  entii-ely  deprived  of  keeping  sheep  now? — The  general  complaint  ot  me 

people  is,  that  they  are  not  able  to  keep  any  sheep  in  consequence  of  those  now  farmers,  ^ey 
hunt  away  the  sheep  ; and  the  farms  are  now  so  small ; and  many  of  them  complained  tea 
the  new  farmers  were  not  in  some  instances  of  the  best  character.  , • xi  v 

104.  What  is  youi-  next  complaint  ?— The  people,  in  consequence  of  losmg  the  steeij 

have  to  get  wool  on  trust  from  local  usurers,  and  in  working  this  wool  they  complain  that  y 
have  nothing  out  of  it ; admitting  they  had  the  wool  of  their  own  sheep,  they  would  ue 
able  to  keep  themselves  and  their  daughters  in  clothes  or  di'uggets.  They  arc  not  a 
pay  such  high  rents,  and  they  have  to  go  in  many  cases  to  the  loan  funds  in  or  er  o g 
their  rent.  . 

105.  Under  the  present  circumstances  they  think  the  vent  too  high  . Yes. 

106.  Ill  consequence  of  losing  the  run  for  their  sheep  ? — Yes.  , .nrini-t 

107.  What  else  do  they  complain  of? — They  complain  that  they  are  not  able  to  s pj 
themselves  and  their  families ; and  they  are  forced  to  take  cattle,  and  they  are  or 
take  potatoes  and  trust-meal  on  trust. 

108.  In  fact  that  they  are  forced  to  depend  upon  the  local  usurers  . Yes.  (r^fj  i>v 

109.  YVhat  should  you  say  was  the  rate  of  interest  which  was  in  xfinjj  of 

those  local  usurers  ? — When  they  sell  cattle,  it  is  generally  cattle  or  meal,  or 

that  kind,  they  very  seldom  give  money,  and  one  heifer — in  some  instances, 
price  they  promise  to  pay  for  a.  year’s  trust,  they  will  have  to  sell  at  £3  less 
amount  that  they  promise  to  give  for  the  heifer. 
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110.  About  what  amount  might  that  be  ? — Ten  pounds.  About  ten  years  ago  a number  of 
them  complained  that  they  were  put  out  on  the  waste  lands  at  that  time  ; aud  after  they 
had  improved  upon  the  waste  lands,  the  landlord  came  and  divided  the  lajids,  and  put  in 

other  tenants  upon  them ; and  still  made  them  pay  the  same  rents the  original  rent 

after  dividing  the  land.  Tliere  is  a number  of  tenants  that  were  turned  oft  the  land 

altogether. 

111.  How  many  people  might  have  been  ejected  altogether?—!  understood,  at  tlie  last 
sessions,  or  before  the  last  sessions,  there  were  nineteen ; but  how  many  of  them  went 
through,  or  whether  any  of  them  went  through,  I do  not  know. 

112.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  wero  turned  off  upmr  the  division  of  the  fai'ins  or  im- 
mediately afterwards  ? — At  the  division  of  the  fanns,  there  were  at  least,  of  persons  that 
occupied  the  arable  land,  turned  up  to  the  mountain  lands— there  were  at  least  upon 
the  estate,  about  tliirty  tenants ; and  about  six  turned  off  of  the  lands  altogetiier ; but  not  the 
six  tui-ned  off  Sir-  Charles  Style’s  property,  but  Mr.  Style’s  property  and  Sh  Charles  Style’s. 

1 13.  What  became  of  those  six ; were  they  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  same  estate  ?— No ; 

one  of  them  had  to  leave  the  lands,  aud  he  went  to  another  small  property.  He  was  living 
in  the  hyre  of  a neighbour.  “ ® 

114.  How  had  ho  to  leave  the  lands  ?— He  was  ejected  and  turned  off. 

1 1 5.  How  many  people  were  there,  to  your  knowledge,  ejected  from  Sh-  Charles  Style’s 
estate,  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  farms  ? — Only  two  ; aud  one  of  them  has  got  a 
new  farm  since  upon  another  part  of  the  estate.  Those  persons,  the  whole  entire  te^nts 
found  upon  the  lands,  were  taken  off.  Some  were  noticed  to  quit  that  very  sessions. 

116.  For  how  long  did  that  continue? — I believe  every  year  since  Captain  Kennedy  got 
the  management  of  the  estate,  and  even  this  year.  On  all  this  property  I talk  of,  I do 
not  consider  there  is  more  than  fifteen  out  of  every  100,  or,  at  the  outside,  twenty  out  of 
every  100,  able  to  sow  the  land  and  siqiport  their  families  without  getting  trust-meal,  and 
getting  money  out  of  the  funds. 

117.  From  what  do  you  consider  that  that  arises  ?~I  believe  that  it  arises  from  the  rent 
being  too  high,  aird  the  lands  taken  from  the  tenants ; and  in  many  cases  the  tenants  have 
to  pay  for  the  lands  again,  which  has  left  them  now  in  a state  of  poverty  that  heretofore 
was  unknown  to  them  before  tho  lands  were  cut  up.  I do  not  behove  that  on  the  whole 
property,  there  is  more  than  six  individuals  of  the  tenants,  or  seven  of  the  tenants,  that  are 
able  to  take  flesh  meat  once  in  a week.  The  usual  way  of  lying  at  night,  or  the  bed-clothing 
of  the  tenantry,  or  at  least  a great  number  of  them,  is  in  the  clothes  they  wear  in  the  day^ 
time,  and  one  single  blanket ; not  more  take  flesh  meat  than  six.  In  tlie  month  of  February 
last,  there  were  nine  baihffs  driving  for  rent  through  the  estate,  hi  the  frost  and  snow,  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

118.  T\Tiat  rent  was  it  they  were  distraining  for? — I believe  it  was  the  last  November 
rent.  I do  not  know  that  they  were  all  bailiff's,  but  all  were  engaged  in  it.  I believe  on 
account  of  their^  bad  support,  and  tlie  sore  labour  that  the  people  have  in  this  district, 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  land ; — I believe  many  of  them,  thi-ough  taking  diseases  through 
fatigue,  and  not  having  necessaries  enough  to  support  nature,  are  earned  away  before  their 
tmio ; or  I might  say  to  a premature  grave. 

119.  -.Do  you  know  what  has  been  the  diminution  in  the  population  of  that  parish,  com- 
])armg  tlie  census  returns  of  1831  with  the  census  returns  of  1841  ?— I do  not  know  what 
it  IS,  but  I think  that  the  jiopulatioii  has  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
ol  the  new  fanners,  and  the  formation  of  the  new  farms.  I do  not  consider  that  the  people, 
gerter^y  speaking,  and  I might  say  altogether,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  individuals, 
are  able  to  pay  rent  at  the  present  time,  on  account  of  losing  the  grazing  lands  that  they 
Jiad  for  their  sheep,  and  the  downfall  in  the  cattle  market. 

120.  If  the  prices  of  cattle  had  continued,  do  you  think  they  would  have  been  then  able 
to  pay  then-  rents  ? — I do  not.tliink  they  would  have  been  able  to  pay  the  rents,  but  they 
womd  have  been  bettor  able  to  pay  them.  The  rents  wore  too  high. 

answer  refer  to  those  who  were  put  out  on  the  mountain,  or  to  those 
^ttled  oii  the  lowlands  ? — Those  settled  on  the  lowlands,  and  those  on  the  mountain.  I 
ik  sue  out  of  every  sixty  will  have  to  leave  it  and  go  to  tlie  poor  house.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  hve  on  it.  o i j 

ch3'i’g<^d  no  rent  at  all  ? — I will  not  say  if  charged  no  i-ent  at  all;  they 
Mg  t be  able  to  struggle  with  it ; but  upon  the  terms  they  have  taken  it,  or  were  com- 
® they  would  not  get  it  otherwise — they  will  not  he  able  to  go  on. 

Pst  spoken  of  the  sad  state  of  poverty  in  which  the  parties  are  upon  that 

Ref  ^ coii^htion  before  tlie  farms  were-  divided  ? — Yes,  I am. 

124^  ■''’cro  chvided,  they  were  comparatively  comfortable. 

, of  tliem  pay  no  rent,  how  does  it  liapjien  that  the  dmsion  of  tho  farms  has 

(bknn  “fierence  ? — The  original  tenants  losing  their  grazing  land,  consequently  had  to 

125^  ? ’ or  such  as  did  not  dispose  of  their  stock,  have  to  pay  grazing  for  it. 

mmint  • persons  wlio  have  been  under  tho  new  aiTangcmeiit,  placed  upon  the 

eithpv  were  there  who  were  in  no  way  connected  with  tlie  estate  before ; 

tpy.  u,  7 u])on  it,  or  being  cottiers  upon  it,  or  servants  Upon  it  ? — I beheve  there  arc 
that  never  had  any  lands  upon  the  estate  before, 
in  tbp'  ^ kiiow  the  number  of  persons  altogether,  ivlio  were  placed  out  in  that  way 
calculate^-^t^”^ ' — ^ fliore  are  about  250  new  farms— however,  I did  not 

i27.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  reference  to  measures  you  think  would 
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improve  the  condition  of  the  occupying  tenants? — Yes;  admitting  there  would  be  any 
individual  suitable  to  do  justice  between  landlord  and  tenant,  to  fix  a fair  rent,  according  to 
the  times,  that  he  would  be  able  to  pay,  the  tenant  would  have  a secuiity  till  such  time  as 
the  land  would  pay  liira  for  liis  improvements.  If  such  a course  was  taken,  the  tenants 
would  improve  far  more  than  they  do ; they  are  afraid  to  improve  because  they  find  by 
exj^crienco  they  would  bo  raised  in  their  rent  if  they  do  improve. 

128.  How  does  that  agree  with  the  statement  in  the  eaidy  part  of  your  evidence,  that 
dming  the  whole  tenui-e  of  Pat.  O'Donnell,  there  was  only  one  acre  of  laud  reckiimed  A 
lease  of  fourteen  years  I look  upon  as  no  lease  at  all ; they  would  not  improve  u2)on  it  at  all 
I would  consider  that  no  security. 

129.  Had  not  Pat.  O’Donnell  a lease  before  the  fom-teen  years’  lease? — None  to  my 
knowledge  but  the  fourteen  years’,  and  I would  as  soon  be  without  it. 

130.  IVliat  period  do  you  consider  would  repay  a person  for  improving  w'aste  land,  such 
as  is  in  the  district  to  which  you  have  been  speaking? — That  would  depend  upon  the 
situation  of  the  land,  or  whether  it  would  be  easy  imp)roved  or  not.  If  it  was  land  rid  of 
rocks,  and  clay  near  at  hand,  and  not  much  bog,  I would  take  a lease  at  a shorter  term  than 
I otherwise  would.  It  would  take  £14  an  acre,  I would  calculate,  to  improve  the  waste 
land  on  an  average — to  make  it  productive  so  as  to  support  a family. 

131.  Did  you  intend  youi’  answer  relative  to  improvements  to  refer  solely  to  mountain 
lands  or  to  lowlands  that  reqriired  draining  ? — I would  consider  that  the  lowlands  would 
not  require  so  much. 

132.  What  length  of  lease  do  you  tliink  that  the  lowlands  wdl  require,  in  order  that  the 

tenant  might  be  remunerated  for  improvement  by  thorough  drahiing  ? — I would  consider 

thirty-one  years  or  three  lives,  whichever  lasted  longest ; and  then  I would  consider  that  it 
would  be  but  reasonable,  tliat  at  the  time  the  lease  would  expire,  there  slionld  be  a person 
that  would  bo  disinterested  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  put  a value  upon  the  laud, 
and  not  to  leave  it  to  the  landlord  to  put  upon  it  whatever  he  ^ould  think  fit  when  the 
lease  expired.  With  respect  to  difference  of  religion,  I would  beg  to  remaik,  upon  this 
])roperty  there  was  no  distinction  made  by  Captain  Kennedy,  between  tlie  Presbyterians, 
Protestants,  or  Catholics ; he  treated  them,  in  my  opinion,  all  ahke.  I tliinlc  on  the  sm- 
rounding  properties  that  were  squared,  Colonel  ConoUy  gave  the  tenants  liberty  to  sell  the 
land ; so  (Ud  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  St.  Email’s ; he  appointed  four  sworn  arbitrators,  to  give  the 
lands  to  the  tenants  according  to  a wheat  rent.  This  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  I tliini 
this  was  a good  reason  for  causing  the  people  upon  this  estate  to  be  dissatisfied,  when  tliey 
saw  that  the  people  on  the  noighboming  estates  were  so  well  treated,  and  that  themselves 
were  so  badly  treated. 

133.  Do  you  know  what  propoi’tion  the  rent  now  placed  upon  it,  according  to  that 
arrangement,  bears  to  the  rent  upon  the  estate  you  have  been  speaking  of? — I know  they 
are  cheaper  upon  tho  estate  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  upon  the  estate  of  Colonel  Conolly  they 
are  dearer. 

134.  Can  yon  teU  us  how  much  per  acre  upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  Hamilton  they  are 
cheaper  ? — We  do  not  hold  it  by  acre ; there  is  a good  deal  of  it  waste  land ; it  is  generally 
a liunp  sum  with  a cow’s  grass. 

135.  You  moan  to  swear  that  the  whole  of  the  rents  upon  that  estate  are  lower  ? — Yes, 
and  the  people  are  better  satisfied. 

136.  Can  you  say  how  much  lower  ? — I would  consider  that  they  are  at  least  twenty  or 
twenty-five  per  cent,  lower  than  what  they  are  upon  Su*  Charles  Style’s  estate  ; they  have 
the  engagement  that  he  gives  to  the  tenants,  or  holds  out  to  the  tenants,  and  they  arc  so 
well  satisfied  with  that  engagement  that  I would  myself,  if  I was  sure  he  would  live  long, 
as  soon  have  his  word  as  his  lease ; but  I would  rather  have  a lease  lest  he  should  be 
carried  off. 

137.  With  regard  to  the  rent  upon  Sir  Chai-Ies  Style’s  estate,  do  you  know  how  it  runs 
in  respect  to  the  poor  law  valuation  or  tho  government  valuation  ? — I know  that  the  poor 
law  valuation  runs  rather  higher  ; but  I understand,  or  the  tenantiy  believe,  that  the  poor 
law  valuation  was  taken  down  at  tlie  suggestion  of  Captain  Kennedy,  or  that  he  was  con- 
cerned in  it. 

138.  Do  you  know  who  valued  it? — I believe  Mr.  Montgomery. 

139.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  do  you  know  the  proportion 
that  the  rent  bears  to  it  ? — ^No,  I do  not.  I got  a document  last  night,  but  I did  not  get 
time  to  look  through  it.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  a low  valuation  all  tlu-ough  the  Glenties 
Union. 

[ Tha  witness  withdrew.'] 

Patriek  O’Donnell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Glasaghmore. 

2.  Did  yon  pay  a sum  of  money  to  tho  late  John  Cochrane,  who  was  then  agent  to  Sir 
Charles  and  Mr.  Style,  amounting  to  £154,  in  the  year  1817  ? — Yes,  for  the  tenant-right  of 
the  part  that  was  fai’med. 

3.  Did  you  receive  any  part  of  that  sum  back  again  from  the  under-tenants? — Not  a 
penny  of  it. 

4.  Was  it  intended  that  they  should  have  paid  it? — Mi\  Cochrane  was  himself  coUectmg 
at  this  time ; before  the  first  sum  became  due,  and  when  he  rejected  the  lease,  he  sentitup  to 
my  father  to  show  him  what  the  tenants  were  duo ; and  witlitho  costs  and  ah,  it  came  to 

5.  Do  I understand  that  previous  to  1817,  yottr  father  let  the  lands  go  into  arrear,  ana 
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that  Cochrane  was  in  possession  of  the  land,  and  was  collecting  the  rents  ? — Jly  father 
was  paying  him  for  collecting  the  under-tenant’s  rent ; he  had  a sore  leg  and  could  not  stir 
liimself. 

6.  After  the  year  1 8 1 7,  was  there  any  lease  of  the  farm  made  to  you  ?— Oh,  there  was ; I 
got  a lease  of  fourteen  years. 

7.  Under  that  lease  did  you  continue  to  pay  the  rent  regularly?— I went  into  avrear  a 

second  time,  and  when  the  baOifF  used  to  go  to  the  under-tenants,  I recollect  he  used  to 
visit  the  lands,  and  Sir  Charles  brought  liimself  the  bailiffs  up  here  or  the  sheiiff'  after  that, 
and  he  dispossessed  the  under-tenants,  and  I settled  with  them  and  brought  them  in  again’ 
and  paid  tlio  costs  a second  time.  ° ’ 

8.  Tlien  I presume  it  was  for  the  arrear  that  you  owed  that  that  bond  was  passed  ? Oh, 

it  was. 

9.  After  that  bond  was  there  any  other  payment  made  by  you  besides  the  rent  to  Sir 
Chailes  Style? — T do  not  recollect  that  I paid  any  old  thing — there  was  no  old  thing 
against  me. 

10.  When  Captain  Kennedy  came  to  re-arrange  the  lands  iu  1838,  did  you  make  any 
statement  to  him  of  what  you  considered  was  due  to  you  ? — Yes,  but  be  would  ^ivo  me  no 

satisfaction. 

11.  Wliat  was  the  nature  of  that  statement?— I brought  these  receipts  to  him  and  spoke 
to  Sir  Charles  before  he  left  home,  and  he  desired  him  to  look  into  it  seriously. 

12.  Did  any  settlement  take  place?— No,  it  was  left  to  Jlr.  Ramsay,  the  priest  of  the 
parish ; I went  to  lum  several  times  to  get  it  settled,  and  the  under-tenants  would  not  come 
down,  because  they  did;  not  expect  any  thing,  and  knew  what  I said  was  due ; hut  I am 
always  the  loser. 

13.  You  wanted  to  he  allowed  the  arroar  that  was  due  from  the  under-tenants  to  you  ? 

Yes,  that  was  just  it ; I thought  that  Sir  Charles  Style  would  not  cut  me  out  of  the  land  and 
tlie  money  botli ; that  was  my  expectation  till  I lost  all  hope.  I do  not  thinlc  I have 
thirty  acres  rough  and  smooth. 

14.  When  that  fourteen  years’  lease  was  going  on,  how  much  of  the  laud  that  was  com- 
prised in  it  ^d  you  occupy  yourself?—!  occupied  I suppose  near  600  acres  of  it  as  near  as 
I can  mind,  iu  or  over  it. 

15.  At  tile  beginning  of  the  lease,  after  you  had  had  the  lease  two  or  thi’ee  years,  how 
much  did  you  occupy  ?~I  did  not  occupy  so  much,  but  about  one-half  and  one-sixth  of  the 
other  half. 
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16.  How  many  tenants  did  you  remove  ? — Only  one  man,  and  thi-ee  more  gave  it  up 
themselves. 

17.  Was  any  arrear  due  by  those  four  people  that  you  put  out? — Oh,  yes,  there  was,  but 
they  woidd  not  settle  with  me.  I offered  them  six  years  to  jiay  it. 

18.  Did  they  ever  pay  you  ? — No. 

19.  Was  that  part  of  the  arrear  you  included  in  your  demand  that  you  made  upon 
Captain  Kennedy  ?— Yes ; I thought  tliat  I would  be  aUowed  that. 

_ 20.  Was  there  any  covenant  in  the  lease  against  subletting?— No  mider-tenants  men- 
tioned in  the  lease. 

21.  When  the  change  in  tlie  farms  was  made,  and  this  small  farm  was  given  to  you,  was 
any  sum  of  money  awarded  to  bo  paid  to  you  by  the  persons  who  got  a part  of  it  ?— Yes, 
there  was  a^  kind  of  mock  arbitration  for  the  bits  of  tillage  they  did  take  from  me,  but  none 
for  any  gi-{^ig  or  any  other  part.  There  are  two  farms,  and  I did  not  get  more  than  £15  5s. 
lor  that  arbitration,  for  it  was  Captain  Kennedy  that  made  the  arbitration  liimself,  I suppose ; 
they  told  me  that  Captain  Kennedy  would  not  let  them  increase  it  in  any  way. 

22.  WJio  told  you  that  ?— Paddy  M'Menamin. 

23.  Had  you  over  any  conversation  with  Captain  Kennedy  as  to  the  way  in  which  that 
arbitration  was  to  he  earned  on  ? — It  was  not  Captain  Kennedy  that  was  transacting  the 

usmess,  but  Mr.  Charles  Kennedy.  He  read  me  a paper  after  the  arbitrator  was  procured 
or  chosen  the  first  day,  but  this  is  the  promise  ho  made  to  me  when  he  gave  me  the  pro- 
of  a farm — that  I should  get  an  arbitration,  and  each  of  my  sons  sliould  liave  a farm, 
ought  it  better  to  do  that  than  to  be  fighting  with  any  landlord  about  his  own  ; and  J 
gave  it  up  fau-ly  then.  » & j 

9"’  Captain  Kennedy  or  Mr.  Charles  Kennedy? — Captain  Kennedy  himself. 

0.  Winch  was  it  you  had  conversation  with  about  tlie  ai-hitration  ? — It  was  Mr.  Charles 
ennedy  that  read  me  the  paper,  hut  this  was  after  the  arbitrator  was  cliosen  altogether. 
P^'^per  he  read  that  fitted  his  own  purpose. 

flTitr  A- agreed  to  give  up  the  land,  and  you  were  to  have  an  arbitration,  was 
y tiung  said  to  you  that  the  arbitration  was  not  to  include  the  gi*azing  land  ? — Not  till  I 
gave  up  the  land.  ^ ^ 

to  swear,  before  you  gave  up  the  possession,  you  were  or  were  not 
would  not  be  allowed  to  receive  money  for  the  tenant-right  of  the  grazing 
28  W ^ ^P  possession. 

I f?rt  i + thing  about  the  arbitration  before  you  gave  up  the  ijossession  ? — 

hp  uu  that  I was  told  before  the  arbitration,  1 cannot  swear  that  I was.  1 think 

got  a fc  ®tiould  got  an  arbitration  for  the  land ; and  that  each  of  my  eight  sons  sliould 
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Patrick  O’Donnell. 


30.  Did  you  owe  any  money  at  tlie  time  you  gave  up  the  land  — Yes. 

31.  How  much  ? — I do  not  know.  There  was  half  a year  that  Sir  Charles  bestowed 

and  then  that  was  kept  in  the  arbitration  again.  ’ 

32.  Did  you  owe  a year’s  rent  ? — No,  I caunot  swear  that. 

33.  How  jnuch  money  did  you  receive  altogether  under  the  arbitration  ? I have  a list 

of  it  in  my  pocket  \jproducing  a — £39  5.?.  is  the  whole  I got.  There  is  a farm  held 

by  two  people,  that  would  be  sold  now  for  £80,  that  I got  only  £10  for. 

34.  Have  those  two  people  done  any  thing  to  their  farms  since  they  got  them? Onl 

very  trifling  since.  ^ 

35.  What  is  John  O’Donnell’s  rent  whose  faim  would  sell  for  £80  ? I have  his  rent 

here  [producing  a pope?'] — it  is  £4  13.s.  2d.  ; it  might  not  get  that. 

36.  If  there  has  been  a complaint  of  it  being  set  so  high,  how  does  it  happen  that  it 

would  sell  for  near  twenty  years’  purchase  ?— Here  is  part  that  was  held  at  £3  9s. 
sold  for  £55.  I heard  them  say  so.  ’’ 

37.  How  came  it,  if  the  rent  is  so  much  too  high  as  tlie  tenants  pretend  it  is  diata 
holding  of  that  sort  tvill  sell  for  £55  ?— I do  not  know,  I do  not  understand  that.  ’ 

38.  The  tenants  consider  the  rent  to  be  too  high,  do  they  not  ? Well,  I do  not  know 

about  that ; every  laird  is  too  liigh  according  to  the  present  times. 

39.  Then  how  does  it  happen  that  a man  w’ill  give  £55  for  the  liberty  of  payinff  too 
liigh  a rent  ’—Every  thing  is  so  low',  and  money  so  scai-ce,  we  have  nothing  to  get  for  the 
commodity  that  w'e  have. 

40.  That  would  be  a reason  why  a man  should  give  a little  and  not  so  much  ? I know 

that  there  are  meal-mongers  in  the  country — men  that  hai-ass  the  poor.  ‘Wlieii  they  oet 
any  money,  they  will  give  any  thing  for  a bit  of  a farm  that  fits  them.  ^ ® 

4 1 . They  get  the  owner  of  the  farm  in  their-  debt,  and  then  get  hold  of  his  fai-m  ?— Yes 

42.  Was  there  any  other  person  you  were  to  get  any  money  from,  on  account  of  the 

arbitration  of  the  fai-m.  Were  you  to  have  got  any  money  from  Coyles  or  M‘GlLn?— I 
have  got  no  money,  but  Captain  Kennedy  Iras  settled  whatever  was  against  the  place  - he 
has  settled  some  trifle  upon  each  of  them.  ^ ’ 

43.  He  has  paid  a trifle  that  was  due  by  you?— ’Gad  it  was  due  by  themselves.  I beg 

your  pardon,  they  were  due  to  me  six  times  as  much.  ' ® 

44.  Yori  were  responsible  ?— How  could  I be  responsible  when  they  were  serving  the 

tenants  with  notice  not  to  pay  me  the  rent.  ° 

45.  In  what  year-  was  that  notice  served  ? — I supjrose  it  was  about  as  long  as  1824- 

that  was  four-teen  years  ago.  ’ 

46.  Did  they  not  pay  you  any  rent  ? — No,  not  a penny. 

47.  That  was  the  rent  for  which  you  thought  you  had  a fair  claim  upon  Sh-  Charles 
Style  or  his  agent  ?— No,  I did  not  mean  that  that  was  the  thing,  but  I considered  they 
had  no  right  to  follow  me  for  it  after  sei-ving  them  with  the  notice,  and  themselves  receiv- 
ing the  rent  afterwards. 

48.  Did  they  receive  the  rent  afterwards? — Yes. 

49.  How  long  ?— TiU  I gave  up  possession  of  the  whole,  They  settled  with  them,  and 
served  them  with  a notice  to  pay  me  no  more  rent. 

[ The  xvitness  ivithdreiv.'] 


19^. 

Mr.  'William  King-. 


Mr.  William  King,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  TYhere  do  you  reside ’—Trimmer,  near  Letterkomiy,  in  the  county  of  Donegal;  and  I 
am  a farmer. 

2.  What  fai-m  do  you  hold  ?— About  sixty  Cunningham  acres. 

3.  What  is  the  district  you  are  pai-ticularly  acquainted  with? — I am  acquainted  with 
the  district  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  round  Letterkcnny. 

4.  What  is  the  general  descrijrtion  of  it  ? — It  is  generally  good  land,  the  cultivated  part 
of  the  country  ; there  are  some  mountainous  districts. 

5.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? — I think 
it  does. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agiicultm-e  improving  or  other-wise,  and  in  what  pai-ticulai-s  ?— There 
are  some  improvements  in  it.  There  has  been  some  little  attention  paid  to  drainage,  which 
had  been  greatly  neglected  previously.  There  seems  to  be  a great  defect  for  want  of 
fencing,  whiclr  is  a great  loss  in  the  country.  There  can  be  no  good  crops  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  fences  in  winter  time. 

7.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  general ; is  it  by  private  contract,  or  by  proposal 
or  valuation  ?— By  agreement  generally. 

8.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  upon  lands  or  buildings  effected ; by  the 
landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly’— Generally  the  tenant. 

9.  Does  the  landlord  make  any  allowance  for  it  by  the  custom  of  the  country? — No. 

10.  Neither  in  houses  nor  lands  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

11.  Have  you  effected  any  improvements  in  that  way  ?— Yes,  to  a slight  extent ; some- 
thing in  the  di-ainage  way  perhaps,  not  upon  the  improved  system,  but  upon  the  old  system. 

12.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  that  district  ’—Yes,  it  is. 

13.  To  whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid  ?— Generally  to  the  tenant. 

14.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  tlie  effect  of  the  tenant-right  ?— I think  it  has  a very  good 
effect,  when  they  get  liberty  to  seU  then-  good  will  of  the  place,  provided  the  laiidloid  is 
satisfied  with  the  tenant. 
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15, 1.1  what  you  think  that  it  has  a good  effect?_I  conceive  that,  when  a person 

is  not  able  to  hold  the  land,  it  is  better  to  enable  him  to  get  some  money,  to  let  lliii  emi- 
grate,  when  lie  is  a hindrance  to  the  landlord,  and  no  good  to  tlie  estate*^ 

16.  How  far  is  the  sde  of  tenant-right  recognised  by  the  landlord  ?^I  should  sav  that 

it  is  rccogmsed  ni  such  a way,  that  it  may  amount  to  some  three  or  four  years’  rent  in 
gome  cases.  _ _ • 

17.  Is  the  value  of  it  increasing  or  dccreasinc:,  or  how  far  is  it  nfl’o.nfrari  i,,  a 
having  a lease  ?-It  is  not  mncli  affected,  if  the  landlord  gives  his  consent  to  thSTlo 
whether  they  have  a .lease  or  not. 

18.  Do  tlie  tenants  hold  by  lease  or  at  will?— At  ivill. 

19.  Do  you  tliink  that  affects  the  improvements  ?— I think  it  would  be 

(0  industry  if  they  had  leases ; but  thoy  do  not  seem  disposed  at  present  to  tX  leases  ® ® 

20.  Is  there  any  unwilhngnoss  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  grant  thorn  leases  V Ns  • 

I should  not  say  there  is.  • ° ° ’ 

21  Does  the  landlord  over  object  to  a person  about  to  purchase  the  tenant-right  noon 
pohtical  or  rehgious  grounds  ?— I rather  think  not.  ^ 

22.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  to  any  extent  in  that  district  ?_No  I 

think  not.  ' ’ 

23.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  stffl  continue  ?_Not  to  the  same  extent 

as  formerly.  ^ 

24.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanners  in  your  neighbourhood,  are  the  lame 

tl,™fc‘Za°r°®  *'“*  *>>“  farmers  are  in  a better  condition 

25.  Arc  the  small  tenantry  improving  ?_Indocd  I should  say  not ; thoy  arc  in  a state  of 
poverty. 

26.  ;ire  the  labourers  improving  ?-Ho  ; of  late  years  there  is  not  a demand  for  labour  ■ 
and  produce  has  been  so  cheap,  tliat  the  small  farmers  are  not  able  to  pay  for  labour  ’ 

27.  Is  the  capital  of  the  farmers  snadent  for  their  operations  ?— I think  not. 

28.  In  4 Xing  the  rent  upon  the  fernm,  do  yon  think  the  custom  is  to  put  more  rent  upon 

tk  small  farms  than  the  large  ones  ?-Yes ; I think  small  portions  of  land  are  liigher  rented 
than  the  large  once.  & icuccu 

29.  Do  yon  think  that  is  done  by  the  surveyor,  or  is  it  by  competition  among  thorn- 

selves?— I tiunk  It  18  by  competition  amongst  themselves.  ^ 

30.  Diidor  w-hom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages ’—Under  the  farmers. 

31.  What  IS  the  agreement  they  make  ? — From  year  to  year 

32  What  do  they  nsnaDy  pay  for  their  tack’-Thero  is  generally  only  a small  garden 
attached  to  it,  and  they  pay  from  205.  to  40s.  J J uigaraen 

33.  How  is  tliat  paid  ?— It  is  paid  mostly  in  work,  sometimes  in  money 

34.  Can  employment  he  obtamod,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages ’—There  is  not  so  good  a 
demand  for  laionr  as  could  bo  wished;  the  wages  are  from  Sd.  in  the  country  to  10® 

nitoii’  Tn™'  in  what  have  they  origi- 

nated . None , I should  say  they  arc  rather  rare.  There  is  nbthing  of  the  kind  niiless  in 
oocasional  disagreement  to  a certain  o.xtont  may  have  ocenrred  between  parties  oiected 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  something  of  that  kind.  omweeii  parties  ejected 

36.  What  are  the  usual  fees  paid  to  bailiffs  for  driving  ’ — I am  afraid  there  is  a good  do.T 

°'37S°InTo‘‘’"°‘'k“  ; I could  not  say  to  what  amonn®t  o.XV 

have  111™  h J fr’l'tonfly  told  of  instances  where  there 

lave  heen  bribes  given  to  a certain  extent  to  tho  balKff. 

MskXlfdgo  r^-'Sent  “®°“‘ ‘‘ 

““  X'™  .““'to  “■  ''■'tok  P“P“to  given’_It  is  sunnosed  that 

get  iialf-a-cimm  n cattle  remain  for  a certain  time,  if  they 

Zthej  call  it  ™'  'to  people  arc  willing  to  buy  them  off,  for  a little  respite! 

or  mm  thXXXXg  th!t°  X r w*!'’  oonsiiltlng  the  agent, 

on  ivitliont  tho  agentZi-X®/  i * ^ i r“  * '?■?  “J’?  sappoBod  to  bo  carried 

i"fkoslmpr!fXtXutTw\*XX  year’s  rent ’—I  am  not  sm-o  that  it  is 

<3.  Have  vo„  X ’ w Pi ' ™ *“  £50  charged  for  leases. 

«.  Withii!  hot  mXVXs’^X  f •-?“*“  i“''f“““‘  ^ tomeniber. 

45  WliDt  yxvr.  years  ?— Perhaps  in  the  last  five  years. 

'oonly  cess  I coTridor ',1  ‘ ““““  *“  “““toS  too  land  ’-The 

“ yoM  ago,  there  wZZ”£,  gnevaiiecs  we  have  at  present.  About  five  or 

?lod  at  a few  pence  aiidXv  tl,o“‘  ''“nted  at  from  £30  to  £40  wore 

■?  fc  coiinti-T  than  ’it  wa ! “f  many  pounds ; and  now  the  cose  has  been  hlglior 

««  of  it.  i )!„"  tl  imiic  “ « V ' '“to"'  '■■■“to  toy  own  particular  eSpe- 

Ike  cess  was  so  staU  iX  ‘“'™  of  Lcttcrkoiiny,  which  pay  £20  and  £25,  and 

f'**.  I suppose  4o  comw  to>“’go  It.  how  they  pay  £5  and  £3  for  tlio  same  pro- 
Bluc.  toe  comity  cess  would  bo  about  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  upon  the  setting 

y 11  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 

SO 


16/A  1844. 

194. 

Mr.  "William  Rin^. 
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in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  laud  in  Ireland,  to  give  us  ? — I could  not  say  I have  thoatriit 
much  upon  the  matter.  I should  lihe  it,  if  it  could  be  impressed  upon  the  landlords  of  this 
country  to  give  leases  at  moderate  rents,  and  assist  in  draining  the  farms.  The  f^ere 
have  not  capital  to  do  those  things ; and  it  would  he  a great  advantage  to  the  country 
if  fencing  and  draining  were  earned  on  to  a greater  extent  than  they  have  been.  IVe  have 
a farming  society  which  originated  with  ns ; it  is  in  a state  of  infancy  yet,  and  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Letterkcnny  union  ; it  is  one  that  promises  to  do  some  good. 

47.  Would  you  propose  that  the  landlords  should  receive  any  per  centage  or  interest 
in  the  shape  of  increased  rent  upon  the  money  so  advanced  to  the  tenants  for  permanent 
improvements? — Yes  ; I sliould  say  that  it  would  be  very  desirable,  even  on  those  conditions. 

[T/ic  witness  withdrexv7[ 


1^5. 

P.  M'ilenamin. 


See  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Kennedy's 
Evidence, 


Patrich  M‘Menamin,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  yon  live ? — Binduff,  in  Donegal. 

2.  Were  you  employed  as  an  arbitrator  in  settling  the  differences  between  the  tenants 
on  Sir  Charles  Style’s  estate,  on  the  new  divisions  oftheirfaims  in  the  year  1839?— I was. 

3.  Were  there  any  instructions  given  to  you  to  assist  you  in  executing  your  dutyasBuch 
arbitrator  ? — There  were. 

4.  Have  you  a copy  of  those  instructions  ? — Yes,  I have. — [The  witness  produced  and 
delivered  in  the  following  paper  : — ] 

“ Glenfix  Estates. — Prohibitions  to  all  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  late  tenants  of  the  various 

townlaiids,  to  arbitrate  and  decide  upon  the  differences  of  arable  value  between  their  former  hold- 
ings and  those  lately  laid  off  for  them  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

“ 1 St.  All  the  waste  land  of  Sir  Thomas  Charles  Style’s  Glenfin  estate,  having  been  taken  into  liis 
own  hands,  in  consequence  of  its  late  occupiers  having  so  long  neglected  to  insprove  it,  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  make  a new  distribution  of  it,  and  to  locate  improving  men  on  it ; therefore,  the  arbitra- 
tors, in  making  awards  upon  the  difference  of  value  in  new  and  old  holdings,  are  distinctly  prohibited 
from  making  any  award  upon  the  loss  of  waste  land. 

“ 2nd.  As  the  tenant  who  gets  a second  house  upon  Iris  holding  by  the  new  divisions,  cannot  live 
in  both,  and  would  therefore  derive  no  advantage  from  the  out-going  man  leaving  his  house  behind 
him,  but  rather  the  contrary,  as  the  old  wallsteads  would  he  an  incumbrance  ; and  moreover,  as  it  is 
tVie  intention  of  the  landlord  to  give  aid  in  building  new  houses,  to  all  such  as  by  the  new  diidsiou  of 
his  estate  ai-e  obliged  to  change  their  dwellings,  (provided  tliey  build  upon  the  plan  which  bis  agent 
will  furnish,)  the  arbitrators  are  warned  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  put  any  awai'd  on  the  in-com- 
ing tenant  for  the  house  vacated  by  the  man  who  is  to  move. 

“ 3rd.  Neitiier  are  arbitrators  permitted  to  consider  streets  or  loanings  as  matters  for  arbitration, 
as  tbev  have  ever  been  reserved  by  the  landlord  in  his  own  hands. 

•'  “ (Signed)  C.  H.  Kexkedv. 

“ Clogiiax  Lodge,  Dec,  1,  1839.” 

5.  Where  did  you  get  this  ? — I got  it  in  Cloghan  Lodge.  If  not  in  the  office,  it  was 
handed  to  me. 

6.  In  making  the  different  arbitrations,  did  you  act  according  to  those  prohibitions.^— 
Mostly  I did,  hut  not  always,  as  wc  allowed  something  for  the  waste  land  that  was  cut  off 
in  certain  cases  within  the  boundary  of  the  fann. 

7.  Did  you  proceed  in  tho  arbitration,  and  settle  the  cases  of  a good  many  of  the  ten- 
ants ? ^Yes,  we  did,  I and  two  other  men  that  were  along  with  me. 

8.  Were  there  a good  many  cases  you  -were  employed  upon? — Yes,  it  was  altogether  left 
to  tho  choosing  of  the  tenants  themselves,  and  they  chose  those  others  and  me. 

9.  You  did  arbitrate? — ^Yes,  it  was  me  that  arbitrated  mostly. 

10.  Did  you  understand  that  you  were  to  ai-bitrate  upon  those  conditions,  leaving  out 

the  waste  lands? — Yes.  , 

U.  It  was  always  understood  that  tlie  waste  lands  were  to  be  left  out? — ics;  butwna^ 
ever  we  retui-ned  there  was  no  objection  to.  , 

1 2.  In  those  cases  w'here  you  did  make  some  allowance  for  the  waste  land,  was  tba 
decision  acted  upon  ? — He  did  not  change  it,  only  in  one  case,  in  one  tow'nland.  -Alter  we 
did  avbiti'ato  u])on  it,  the  tenant  disputed  it,  and  thought  it  not  a fair  arhitrataon.  _ e 
agreed  that  it  should  he  recalled,  if  Captain  Kennedy  liked,  and  he  came,  aud  signe 
another  submission ; and  then  Captain  Kennedy  w'^ent,  and  his  clerk,  and  made  his  remai  , 
and  wc  made  some  changes  in  it,  as  we  liad  more  information. 

\The  witness  withdreio^ 


13S. 

John  M'llugh. 

See  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Kennedy's 
Evidence, 

/M. 


John  MPIxigh,  sworn  and  examined. 


1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Brockagh,  in  the  county  of  Donegal.  „ail9_ 

9 vnn  f-imvlnvr-.fl  n<!  nil  nvbifvn.tfir  ill  the  Tta.vticular  Case  of  Patrick  0 DOB 


2.  Were  you  employed  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  pai-ticular  case 
No,  I was  not.  I was  employed  upon  Sir  Chaides  Stylo’s  estate. 


3.  Was  that  in  1839,  on  the  division  of  the  lands  ? — Yes.  , 'Eff  that 

Mr.  OmmiiAm  along  with  mo,  and  the  baM 


. Who  was  with  you  ? — There  was 
Captain  Kennedy  had,  John  Moy.  • i • +1,p  arbitra- 

5.  Did  yop  get  any  instructions  at  the  time,  how  you  were  to  proceea  m 

tion  ? ^Yes  ; he  and  I began  to  speak  of  what  the  loss  of  the  first  faiun 

should  be.  I said  I could  not  allow  less  than  £20  for  tho  loss  that  the  nrbitrfW 

•Tl^e  man  tjifvt  was  along  witli  me  said,  " If  tlwt  is  the  waj’'  you  think  to  w. 
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Son,  you  mny  go  home  again  and  pitting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  drew  ont  a written 

docunent,  and  sa  d it  was  from  Captain  Kennedy.  He  said,  " Beyond  this  you  cannot  go 
aiid  there  was  only  ot3  IO5.  in  the  dooument.  . ® ’ 

6.  Who  was  the  man  that  read  that  ont  ?— Jack  Moy,  Captain  Kennedy's  hiiliff  T 

about  the  waste  land  ; but  the  arable  land  I was  to  arbitrate  n|on,  I thought  equal  to  £20 

8.  lathe  other  cases,  was  there  any  sum  named  to  winch  you  were  restricted  0 Jo 

tliere  was  not.  ' ’ 

9,  Did  you  ask  the  bailiff  whose  valuation  it  was  he  showed  you  ?— It  w'as  no  valuation 

^Hch  he  told  me.  It  was  a Hue  from  to.  Kennedy;  that  A.  Kennldj  l^^e  HmIS 
paper,  and  he  was  to  go  by  that.  •'  ^ 

^ 10.  Was  that  Mr.  Charles  Kennedy  ?—Ifo ; Captain  Kennedy 

11.  What  did  It  contam?_He  told  me  they  could  not  anew  more  than  £3  10s.  accord- 

irg  to  the  terms  of  that  paper,  for  remuneration  to  tills  farm,  wliich  I was  standiig  on  at 
that  tune.  ® 

12.  Was  it  after  that  you  arbitrated  in  other  cases  ?— Tes,  it  was  I arhltpated  ,mcn  « 
„e  in  the  town  I hue  in^  After  Paddy  M-Menamin  and  I kd  ajeed  to  ttL  JacS"  y 
and  some  of  them  went  off  and  changed  that  arbitration;  and  Paddy  M-lIenamin  signed 
tie  arbitration,  and  was  willing  to  swear  the  former  one  to  be  the  more  iust  one  ® 

13.  Inwhat  manner  was  it  changed ?-There  was  some  reduced,  and  some  advanced- 

but  we  were  allowing  1 Os.  the  -what  we  caB  the  tenant-right ; and  we  were  aBowing 

10s.  for  erery  Is.  of  rent,  and  they  reduced  it  to  7s.  Afterwards  we  considered  what  w? 
were  aEoiwng,  and  it  was  too  cheap,  and  it  would  not  be  worth  while  for  a strailuep  to 
purchase  it,  but  as  an  accommodation  for  a man  in  business  ° 

*'“1®  speak  of  in  the  first  case  were  general 

or  apphed  to  that  particnlar  ease  ?--I  tlnnk  they  were  general  for  the  whole,  tiB  there  was 
Bome  check  pnt  upon  it.  After  half  the  estate  was  gone  oTor  the  people  were  not  content 
mth  It,  and  they  got  some  more  liberty  than  they  had  at  fii-st.  ^ 

[ T/ie  ivitness  withdrew."] 

Miles  Siueeney,  sworn  and  examined. 

wl“afdf  tack- 

2.  Had  you  ever  a farm  in  Glenfin  ?— Yes. 

3.  What  townlaiid  ?— The  townland  of  Strannabrad 

t wS  ■ -I  g“*  “ an  ezchange  of  far.ms. 

5.  Men  dl  l yon  got  it  ?— I suppose  it  is  weB  on  to  twenty  years  since. 

C.  Did  you  live  upion  it  ?~Yes,  and  boai-ded  in  it. 

T,  When  did  you  go  off  it  ?~March  last  was  a twelvemonth. 

M rent  that  was  laid  upon  it. 

iU.  How  long  did  j on  pay  tliat  ?— I paid  it  only  one  year.  ^ 

U.  Do  you  1-emeiiibei;  in  what  year  tjiat  rent  was  laid  on  you  ? Jt  was  in  1839  I beliere 

n„  u 2 , rV ° T'™  "'““y  “kody  else  ?_  Yes^,  I was  Vo  reoeTe 

e”tf  h2S  /he  cBrisionskhich  I got,  I 2thSg  bu"a 

WitbVA  colu/  f '??"  ‘to  outside  of  the  town;  and  thele  was  nothing  redaimed 
of  water  ■ Vhm Ihe  fl!  ’“Ims  about  two  acres  of  it,  and  it  was  all  under  a flood 

water  when  the  flood  came  every  thmg  would  bo  destroyed  upon  it. 

me  £2o!  ^ ^ *“  ““d  Captain  Kennedy  reduced 

Is:  ■“  ^ “*■ 

n WtaZrS  '-t*  ‘tin  time  twelycmoiitli. 

«always  reSy  t na2aZ'Vl2"  T owed  two  years'  rent,  and  I 

M.  If  yon  wivS’„r?„  I 1 ^ *«*  “ ™.“  ’''‘'■T  “““  I oonld  Hve  by  it. 

rented;  that  was  at  the  fiirip  of +b^  ^ “rto  arrear? — I w-as  double 

mg  to  the  hand  ■ tbnre  ^ ^ aBowed  to  settle  the  cess,  accord- 

Moiding  to  te  now  n2wh'o°  k Captain  Kennedy  himself  to  levy  the  cess 

dthe  cess,  as%PGlinXy'2TtroaSYairoS2^^^ 

too  high,  that  you  were  complaint  to  be  this;  that  you  cousidered  the  rent 

tofore  that  all^unw^U  ?-^Yef^Lr1  pay  at,  and  were  ejected,  youi-  family  being  then  and 
and  threw  down  tbn  i ’ ^ apprised  of  it,  he  sent  his  baiM“’s 

..  21.  Did  yol  children  into  the  street. 

audalwav8flattev<JH?,h^fl*^l^?*^*^~T®^’  ^ ti^ousand 

22,  Did  you  take  wi+b  flinched  upon  liim  “ for  God’s  sake  do  see  me  righted.” 

.rmataxe  withyou  any  reut?~Yes,  I did. 

5 G 2 


'IQth  April,  1844. 
Mr.  John  iM'Hugh. 


197. 

Miles  Sweeney. 


See  Mr.  Johnstons 
Evidence, 
/C4^a.  soS, 

See  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Kennedy's 
Evidence, 

/Z/Vo.  s/p,  .Q.  s 


See  Pat.  Dougherty's 
Evidence, 
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April,  1844. 

197, 

Mile*  Sweeney. 


198. 

Connell  Quin. 
See  C.  Bricsland's 
Evidence, 

/CTc.  ///V 

See  ttho  PtUrick 
Eniigherti/'s 
Evidence, 


199. 

}.  Huinpbreyg,  esq. 


23.  How  much'  did  you  offer?— I offered  him  £7,  sooner  than  I would  go  withmy^eat 
family  through  the  wide  woi'ld  to  beg  ; I am  tossed  to  and  fro  now ; they  murdered  and 
robbed  me. 

[T/is  witness  withdrew.'] 

Connell  Quin,  sworn,  and  examined  through  an  Interpreter,  who  was  also  sworn. 

1 . "Where  do  you  live  ? — Boultefrec. 

2.  Did  you  know  Charles  Briesland,  who  got  a farm  ? — I did. 

3.  Where  was  it  ? — Part  of  it  on  my'  father’s  land,  and  jjart  of  it  on  a neighbour’s  land, 

4.  Who  was  that  neighbour? — It  belonged  to  a'lnan  of  the  name  of  Boner;  it  was  in 
undivided  grazing,  but  most-  of  it  belonged  to  Michael  Quin,  my  father. 

5.  Did  you  ever  get  any  part  of  that  land  back  again? — My  brother  purchased  it  at  £5- 
I saw  Captain'  Kennedy  take  the  money  ; I tell  the  truth. 

6.  Was  Briesland  in  the  office  when  the  money  was  paid  to  Captain  Kennedy?— He  was 
walking  out  in  the  yard  \nth  Captain  Kennedy. 

7.  What  was  your  brother’s  name  ? — James  Q'oin. 

8.  Is  he  alive? — Yes. 

9.  Did  Briesland  desii-e  you  to  pay  the. money  to  Captain  Kennedy? — They  would  not 
give  it  to  Briesland ; they  agreed  with  Briesland  to  pay  him  so  much  for  the'  land ; they 
would  not  give  it  to  liira  ; they  would  not  be  reconciled  to  give  it  to  liim : Captain  Kennedy 
had  given  Briesland  possession,  and  they  would  not  give  tire  money  to  Briesland,  but  they 
paid  it  to  Captain  Kennedy  himself. 

10.  Did  you  see  Captiun  Kennedy  give  it  to  Briesland? — No;  I saw  Captain  Kennedy 
put  it  into  the  desk. 

11.  Where  does  Charles  Briesland  come  from? — He  is  labouring  thereabout  with 
Captain  Kennedy. 

[ The  witness  tvithdreiv.] 

John  Humphreys,  esq.,  sworn  and  exanrined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Milltown  House,  near  Strabane ; and  I am  agent  to  the 
hlarquess  of  Aberconr. 

2.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted ? — The  extent  of  tlie  district  is  from  north  to  south  about  twenty  statute  miles, 
and  from  ten  to  twelve  from  east  to  ivest.  The  population  is  composed  of  farmers,  cottiers, 
and  day  labourers.  On  the  lands  of  Sigurtown,  Messrs.  MulhoUand,  Hardman,  and  Co.,  iiare 
erected  a very  extensive  linen-yam  manufactory,  where  from  six  to  seven  hundi-ed  persona 
are  daily  employed.  To  encourage  them  to  embark  theh  capital  in  this  undertakuig,  Lord 
Aborcorn  has  given  them  a lease  for  500  years  of  the  site  on  which  the  mills  are  erected 
and  fifteen  acres  adjoining  to  it.  The  Tyrone  estate  comprises  43,040  statute  acres;  the 
lower  lands  varying  from  heavy  clay  to  light  sandy  loam  of  good  quahty,  particularly  where 
it  rests  on  a limestone  subsoil.  As  there  is  abundance  of  lime  upon  the  whole  estate,  I 
consider  it  capable  of  very  extensive  improvement,  and  that  the  reclamation  of  the  inferior 
and  the  draining  of  the  better  la-nds,  would  amply  repay  any  outlay  made  for  tiiat  purpose. 
By  the  last  census  the  enthc  population  of  this  estate  was  10,168  souls,  residing  in  2,826 
liouses.  This  docs  not  comprise  the  town  of  Strabane,  but  is  strictly  confined  to  tlie  ruial 
population. 

3.  Is  the  state  of  agricultui’e  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars? — Many  of 
the  large  farms  are  well  cultivated ; and  although  many  have  good  crops  of  rye  gi'ass  and 
clover,  and  ai’e  generally  getting  into  ■ tlic  growth  of  turnips,  very  few  have  yet  entered  upon 
a regular  rotation  of  crops.  - The  smaller  faims  are  less  well  cultivated,  but  a rapid  system 
of  improvement  is  uow  going  on  upon  the  whole  estate.  I attribute  the  great  efforts  _nmv 
making  by  all  descriptions  of  tenants,  to  have  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  two  agricul- 
tural agents  whose  sole  employnnent  is  to  lay  off  di'ains,  to  fonn  their  fields,  so  as  to  bnng 
them  into  a regular  rotation  of  crops,  and  to  show  them  the  best  manner  of  putting  down 
their  green  crops.  These  agricultural  agents  are  furnished  with  books,  containing  the 
e.xtent  and  particulars  of  each  famr,  such  as  I now  produce  [exhibiting  the  same]  ; they  are 
called  upon  to  report  the  extent 'of  each  farin,  the  condition  of  the  houses,  the  number  ot 
cattle,  also  the  number  of  cottiers  and  the  amount  of  rent  paid  by  each.  Lord  Abercorn 
gives  annual  premiums  for.  furfow  draining;  the  best  crops  of  turnips,  rye  grass,  and  clover, 
and  for  fences  when  made  with  a'  view  to;  a regular  succession  of  crops.  Lime,  I have  stated, 
is  in  great  abundance  on  the  estate,  but  the  general  system  of  making  manure,  is  by 

a compost  of  bog  earth  and  farm-yard  manure  ; upon  the  small  farms  tliis  compost  bard  y 
deserves  the  name  of  man'ure ; consequently  the  lands  are  frequently  reduced  to  grea 
poverty,  especially  as  these  poor,  people  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  two  successive  wbte  crops 
off  the  lands  thus  manured.  There -is  not  at  present  toy  fanning  society  in  this  mstnc  . 

4.  What  is  the  size  of  the  fanns  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — The  total  number  of  laiTM  o 

this  estate  is  1,041 ; there  arc  13'7  under  sixteen  statute  acres;  there  are  395  “L® 

to  thirty-two;  there  are  417  from  thirty-two  to  sixty-five;  there  are  seventy-eigbt  ir 
sixty-five  to  130  ; and  there  are  fourteen  from  130  upwards.  The  practice  of  taking  ^ 
white  crops  in  succession  after  potatoes,  I am  glad  to  say  is  giving  way  to  a 

and  instead  of  leaving  the  ground  without  grass  seed,  they  are  beginning  to  see  the 
of  laying  it  down  with  clover  and  rye'grass;  but  there  is  some  difficulty 
poorer  mountain  farmers  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  this, system-  House-feedmg  P 
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tised  upon  a very  limitod  scale ; but  the  rapid  increase  of  turnips  over  the  whole  estate,  I 
have  no  doubt  will  soon  lead  to  the  extension  of  it.  It  is  evident  that  a great  increase  of 
labour  is  required  to  drain,  fence,  and  bring  farms  into  an  improved  state  of  tillage ; but  I think 
it  would  not  require  so  much  labour  to  keep  up  a well  drained,  well  fenced,  and  well  culti- 
vated farm,  as  it  would  to  work  the  same  farm  in  an  uninrproved  state.  We  have  not  any 
farms  kept  exclusively  for  grazing ; and  there  are  not  any  tillage  farms  on  tliis  estate  now 
held  in  rundale  or  m common. 

5.  How  are  the  rents  fixed ; by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? The 

i-eiits  were  fixed  by  two  experienced  valuators,  in  1836 ; they  were  sent  separately  to  their 
work,  and  not  permitted  to  have  any  intercourse  with  each  other,  until  eaph  had  returned  his 
valuation  to  my  office ; their  books  were  then  compared  by  me,  and  wliere  any  striking 
difference  ajipeared,  they  were  both  ordered  to  review  the  fiirm,  and  give  a fresh  detailed 
statement  of  their  valuation ; so  tliat  all  differences  were  adjusted  before  the  tenants  were 
made  acquainted  ivith  their  rents.  The  farms  were  all  valued  at  an  acreable  rent,  and  the 
valuators  had  express  orders  to  make  such  reductions  on  all  lands  reclaimed  within  five 
yeai-s  of  the  valuation,  as  would  fully  repay  the  tenant  for  his  outlay ; and  in  no  instance  has 
the  tenant  been  charged  any  rent  for  the  house  and  offices  on  his  farm,  but  simply  the  rent 
of  the  land.  The  usual  rent  of  good  alluvial  soil  or  sandy  loam,  situated  from  two  to  eight 
miles  from  Strahane,  is  from  I3.s.  to  2Is.  the  statute  acre ; inferior,  from  9s.  6cZ.  to  1 7s.,  and 
very  inferior,  coarse,  liigh,  arable,  from  6s.  to  9s.  per  statute  acre.  The  following  return 
of  three  parishes  will  show  the  proportion  the  rents  bear  to  the  poor  rate'  and  government 
valuations. 

\_The  tvitness  delivered  in  the  following  paper  : ] 


Townland. 

Pai'.isii  op  Dosacheady. 


Statute  Measure.  Government  V.aluation.  Rent, 

A.  n.  p.  £ s.  d.  £ s. 


Poor  Law  Valuation, 
£ s.  d. 


Miigtieriunason  . 
Tiinia"liatiabrady 
Curriekataiiie  . 

pAiiisn  CP  Leck. 

Bullyomagley 

Bailee 

Owenreoglu 

PaBISU  or  UllNET. 
Gleiitiiiioii 

ICenkltt  . . . 

Tullytlalans 


230  0 10 
320  2 18 
486  2 27 


153  14  0 
140  13  0 
103  7 0 


101  15  Oi 
180  3 9 

130  7 Ci 


157  0 3 

173  13  8 

134  II  0 


234  3 13 
540  0 10 
767  0 0 


93  18  0 
206  17  0 
26  2 0 


135  7 3 

255  8 8 

24  19  7 


124  2 II 

228  15  3 

23  11  7 


317  2 
319  3 
388  1 


C 142  6 0 

20  77  8 0 

9 103  5 0 


£1,C47  10  0 


164  6 8 

91  3 3 

115  11  9 


£1.279  3 6 


187  6 6 

99  13  2 

130  17  1 

£1,259  II  5 


The  tenants  are  allowed  what  is  commonly  called  the  . running  half-year’s  rent,  which,  if 
adhered  to,  they  would  pay  the  rent  due  the  1st  of  May  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  the 
following  November ; but  that  is  not  always  the  case,  for  though  many  of  the  tenants  pay 
regularly  in  this  way,  some  of  the  poorer  have  not  done  so ; and  as  I have  a decided  aversion 
to  permitting  their  cattle  to  be  driven,  or  to  putting  them  to  any  expense  that  can  bo 
avoided)  I have  extended  the  time,  and  many  of  them  are  paying  the  May  rents  of  1 843, 
•and  some  few  the  November  rents  of  1842.  In  either  case,  if  they  pay  before  the  1st  of 
May  next,  no  proceedings  will  be  taken  against  them.  A very  few  tenants  within  the  last 
three  years  have  passed  bills  for  their  rents,  a practice  which  I much  disapprove  of.  These 
bills  were  lodged  in  the  Provincial  Bank,  and  discounted  in  the  usual  way.  I am  not  aware 
that  the  tenants  resort  to  any  loan  fund  or  local  usm-ers ; there  is,  however,  a loan  fund  at 
Lcckpatrick  upon  a limited  scale,  w'hich  is  likely  to  be  discontinued,  not  paying  the  expenses 
of  management.  The  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  is,  by  serving  the  tenant  with  a notice 
to  quit,  or  threatening  to  drive  his  cattle,  wMch  is  never  done  hut  in  extreme  cases,  and 
very  seldom  resorted  to.  The  notice  to  quit  is  not  served  until  four  years’  rent  is  due. 
Tenants-at-will  are  allowed  five  years’  rent  on  quitting  thefr  farms  for  the  tcnant-iight. 
The  in-coming  tenant  signs  a book  in  my  office,  that  should  ho  bo  put  out  for  non-payment 
of  rent  or  bad  conduct,  he  is  only  to  receive  three  years’  rent  on  quitting  the  farm ; although 
1 have  limited  five  years’  rent  to  be  given  to  the  evicted  tenant,  it  seldom  happens  that 
some  arrangement  is  not  made,  so  that  legal  expenses  are  not  inciurred,  and  the  in-coming 
tenant  gives  a much  larger  sum  than  the  office  regulation ; this  of  course  they  arrange  among 
themselves ; but  I have  had  clear  proof  of  ton  years’  rent  being  jiaid  for  farms,  though  only 
ive  years’  rent  was  sanctioned  by  me.  The  receipts  are  generally  passed  for  half  a year’s 
rent,  but  in  some  few  instances  money  is  received  on  account ; this  irregularity  arose  from 
the  confusion  in  which  I found  the  tenants’  accounts ; it  was  three  years  after  I took  charge 
ot  the  estates  before  I could  get  any  list  of  arrears  or  statement  of  the  accounts.  Under 
these  circumstances  I was  compelled  to  receive  money  on  account ; a practice  I disapprove 
ot,  and  some  time  since  ordered  to  be  discontinued. 

6.  Is  the  tenm-e  generally  at  will  or  by  lease? — The  farms  are  all  held  immediately  under 
he  proprietor.  A great  portion,  of  the  estate  is  held  under  lease  for  one  life  or  twenty-one 
years,  whichever  lasts  the  longest. . The  usual  covenants  are  against  subletting,  building 
cabins  without  consent  of  proprietor,  and  the  strict  preservation  of  all  royalties,  &c.  There 
M also  a clause  enabling  Lord  Abercohi  to  plant,  or  malce  roads  through  the  farms,  on  pay- 
ing the  acreable  rent  and  taxes  paid  by  the  tenant.  I have  never  had  occasion  for  ten  years 


April,  1844. 

19^. 

J.  Humphreyt,  eiq. 
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to  enforce  any  clause  except  in  one  case  where  the  tenant  had  built  a miserable  hut  without 
permission,  for  which  I charged  him  £5  a year,  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  his  lease  ■ he 
took  it  down  and  so  the  matter  ended.  The  greatest  possible  improvement  has  taken  place 
on  many  of  the  farms  since  the  leases  were  granted,  by  the.  tenants  bringing  in  fresh  ground 
building  excellent  slated  houses  and  offices,  and  generally  improving  the  state  of  their 
farms.  They  all  got  slates  from  Lord  Abercorn’s  quarry,  for  which  they  were  to  have  paid 
the  expenses  of  quarrj-ing,  but  they  have  not  done  so.  Money  is  advanced  by  Lord  Aher- 
corn  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  timber,  and  the  tenants  repay  it  by  instalments.  I am 
sorry  to  say  I have  got  back  no  instalments  yet.  With  respect  to  permanent  improve- 
ments I have  nothing  fnrther  to  say ; I before  alluded  to  them,  and  the  tenant-right  has  been 
already  explained.  Tliere  now  comes  a very  impoi-tant  question,  whicli  I wish  to  call  your 
attention  to,  and  it  is  one  upon  which  I have  had  greater  success  than  almost  any  other  p^son 
1 have  conversed  with,  and  that  is  the  consohdatiou  of  farms.  Since  I have  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property,  I have  arranged  and  consolidated  the  entire  farms  of  the  foHovriae 
townlands : in  Tyi-one — Maharagar,  Tavanaghbrian,  Anchacessy,  Tavanabraidy,  Cloghogle 
Aghafad,  Ballyrennan ; in  the  county  of  Donegal — LetterguU,  TVentamucklar,  Dromore' 
and  Tullyrapp ; and  upon  different  parts  of  the  estate  other  farms  have  been  consolidated' 
all  of  which  were  made  to  contain  twenty  Ii’ish  acres  and  upwards.  The  course  I pursued' 
was  in  the  first  instance  to  lay  off  the  farms  on  each  tov^mland,  without  reference  to  any 
parties,  but  solely  with  a view  of  placing  each  farm  in  the  best  jjossible  situation  for  the 
future  occupier.  Two  peraons  were  then  appointed,  approved  of  by  the  tenants  of  the 
townland,  to  value  the  different  interest  of  each  tenant,  wliich  was  paid  or  received,  according 
to  his  claims  ; and  as  it  sometimes  happened  that  one  or  two  tenants  had  to  receive  money, 
there  not  being  lajid  for  them,  they  were  the  first  persons  provided  with  farms ; as  no 
stranger  is  admitted  on  the  estate  when  a tenant  or  a tenant’s  son  can  be  found  for  the 
farm.  At  first  I apprehended  great  opposition  to  this  important  undertaking,  but  by  allowing 
their  relative  interests  to  bo  fau-ly  considered,  and  by  exercising  the  strictest  impartiality 
towards  all  parties,  I had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  in  a few  years,  a contented  aud 
prosperous  tenantry,  enjoying  their  farms  under  leases  of  twenty-one  years  or  a young  life; 
whereas  before  the  consolidation  of  the  farms,  the  fields  were  so  intermixed,  and  in  some 
instances  rundale,  that  no  permanent  improvement  could  possibly  be  made  or  leases  granted. 

7.  In  that  arrangement,  were  many  persons  altogether  removed  from  the  estate? No, 

not  many  of  them  were  removed,  but  they  were  all  changed. 

8.  Was  the  number  much  reduced  ? — No  ; it  happened  upon  one  townland,  one  or  two 
farms  were  totally  absorbed  by  the  arrangement ; oidy  two  individuals  went  from  the  estate 
to  America.  All  the  others  got  farms ; but  they  waited  tw'elve  montlis. 

9.  When  you  speak  of  individuals,  do  you  mean  cottiers  ? — No  ; they  were  not  at  all  dis- 
turbed, they  remained  in  their  possessions.  I confined  myself  enthely  to  the  tenants ; 
the  cottiers  were  left  entholy  as  I found  them.  When  g man  got  his  farm,  each  man  got 
his  cottiers  precisely  as  they  were  before  allocated  upon  the  different  divisions  made.  I 
did  not  interfere;  but  the  tenants  themselves  did  very  much.  The  tenants  found  they  had 
got  more  cottiers  than  they  wanted,  and  they  arranged  it ; but  I never  interfered ; they 
were  allocated  by  the  farmers  afteiwards. 

10.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  generally ; is  it  imjn-oviug  or  other- 
wise ? — The  condition  of  the  large  farmers  is  comfortable  and  respectable.  The  small 
tenantry  are  a struggling  industrious  people,  with  httle  or  no  capital;  they  consequently 
depend  very  much  upon  the  produce  of  the  season  for  the  means  of  paying  their  rents,  and 
for  their  own  subsistence.  Labourers  are  a mixed  class,  consisting  of  cottiers,  who  give 
two  days  work  in  the  week  for  a cottage,  to  which  sometimes  a smdl  gai-dcn  is  attached. 
The  hired  labourers  Hve  with  the  farmers,  are  fed  by  them,  and  get  from  five  to  six  guineas 
a year.  Farmers  in  comfortable  chcumstances  frequently  educate  one  of  their  sons  as  a 
surgeon,  or  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry ; the  other  male  members  of  the  family  work  on 
the  farm,  until  fanns  are  purchased  for  them,  as  circumstances  permit.  The  daughters  get 
portions  on  marriage,  from  £20  upwards.  When  the  tenant  dies  and  leaves  a widow  with 
young  children,  she  generally  keeps  on  the  farm,  and  supports  them  by  it.  'When  children  are 
left  without  parents,  some  relation  or  friend  manages  the  farm  till  tlie  eldest  son  is  of  an  age 
to  take  care  of  it.  The  labourers  hold  then-  cottages  under  the  fanners,  who  build  and 
ought  to  keep  them  in  repair ; but  this,  in  many  instances,  is  sadly  neglected.  I hardly 
know  any  subject  beset  with  greater  difficulties,  than  the  condition  of  tlic  cottier  and 
labourer  of  the  country  ; nor  do  I see  how  any  improvement  in  the  present  system  can  be 
effected,  except  by  the  landlords  taking  them  out  of  their  present  position,  by  Jiiaking  them 
their  tenants. 

1 1 . Have  you  attempted  that  yourself? — No,  I have  not.  I liavo  thought  of  attempting 
it  throughout  the  whole  estate  upon  every  farin ; but  there  would  be  some  difficulty  about 
it,  particularly  upon  the  leased  farms.  Tliey  would  all  submit  to  it,  1 have  no  doubt ; but 
that  is  my  vievv  of  the  subject.  You  cannot  interfere  between  the  cottier  and  his  employer 
to  say,  as  in  the  ten-hour  factory  bill,  “You  shall  pay  him  so  much,  and  work  him  so  much ;” 
they  make  then-  owm  bargains.  If  the  landlord  took  the  cottier  and  made  him  his  tenant, 
he  would  become  simply  the  tenant  of  the  head  landlord.  I see  no  way  in  which  he  could 
be  improved  than  by  the  landlord  making  him  liis  tenant. 

12.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail? — The  con-acro  system  does  not  prevail  in  this 
country. 

13.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages,  and  in  what  have  they  originated  ?— There 
have  not  been  any  agrarian  outrages  upon  Lord  Abercorn’s  estate. 
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14.  In  what  do  the  agent’s  duties  generally  consist  ? — The  question  of  agency  is 'rather 
a delicate  subject.  However,  the  duties  of  an  agent  are  so  various  and  numerous,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  enumerate  them. . The  first  duty  of  an  agent  I consider  to  be,  to  see  that  the 
tenants  hold  tlieir  fai-ms  upon  such  terms  as  will  enable  them  by  proper  care  and  attention 
to  live  comfoi’tably,  rear  their  families  respectably,  and  make  reasonable  provision  for  the 
younger  branches.  His  next  duty  I consider  to  be,  to  see  that  the  tenants  are  not  to  be 
liable  to  pay  any  fees  or  gratuities  whatever,  in  any  shape,  either  to  the  agent  or  any  per- 
son under  him.  His  next  duty  is  to  settle  iu  the  most  equitable  manner  any  disputes  that 
may  arise  among  them  ; and  in  all  cases  to  give  them  the  best  advice  in  his  power. 

15.  iVi-e  there  any  fees  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent  ? — On  Lord  Abercom’s  estate, 
there  are  not  any  fees  for  collecting  rent.  The  tenants  pay  simply  the  amount  of  stamps 
on  the  leases,  and  5s.  for  the  filling.  No  sum  of  any  kind,  or  remuneration  of  any  sort,  is 
ever  given  by  any  tenant  to  the  agent.  The  tenants  all  get  turf  gratis,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  their  farms  ; but  as  many  of  them  were  in  the-hahit  of  cutting  banks  without 
authority,  each  tenant  is  obliged  to  obtain  a ticket,  for  which  he  pays  U. ; this  ticket  sets 
forth  the  quantity  of  turf,  and  the  hank  off  which  it  is  to  be  cut. 

1 6.  "What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  on  fai-ms  ? — November  is'  the  usual  season  for 
entering  on  farms. 

17.  Iu  what  manner  is  the  county  ccss  applotted,  and  how  is  the  amount  made  public? 

The  county  cess  is  applotted  by  two  persons  chosen  in  vestry  for  that  pmpose ; the  applot- 
ment  is  made  according  to  the  rent,  and  the  applotters  are  sworn  to  its  fairness. 

18.  'When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — The  landlord 
pays  his  portion  of  the  poor  rate  when  the  tenant  pays  his  rent  to  the  same  period  ; any 
other  course,  with  such  a numerous  tenantry,  would  create  groat  confusion  and  comphea- 
tion  iu  the  accounts.  As  many  of  these  observations  apply  personally  to  my  own  manage- 
ment of  these  extensive  estates,  and  to  .the  well-being  of  so  many  deserving  persons,  it 
Avould  afford  me  the  highest  gratification,  if  the  commissioners  would  tost  these  statements 
hy  the  testimony  of  any  of  Lord  Abercorn’s  tenants  they  may  please  to  call  before  them. 
The  Donegal  estate  contains  16,165  statute  acres.  The  lower  lands  lying  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivei's  F oyle  and  SwxLly  are  of  good  quality,  particularly  the  towidands  of  Craghadoes, 
Drumnacluc,  and  Ballylennon ; these  have  a limestoue  subsoil,  as  also  has  a part  of  the  town- 
land  of  Monoen.  The  higher  grounds  are  much  inferior  in  quahty,  having  a blue  clay 
subsoil.  The  estate  is  situated  in  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  and  comprises  nearly  the  entire 
parish  of  Taughboyne,  and  a part  of  the  parishes  of  Raphoe  and  Raghmoghy.  The  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  late  census,  was  5,673  souls,  inhabiting  985  houses  ; tliis  includes 
the  towiiland  of  Saint  Johnston,  containing  sixty-one  houses  and  344  inhabitants.  This 
estate  contains  383  farms,  and  fifty-two  town  lots  attached  to  Saint  Johnston.  Those  fifty- 
two  lots  and  ten  farms  make 

62  farms  under  10  statute  acres. 

55  from  10  to  20  do.  do. 

108  from  20  to  40  do.  do. 

1 12  from  40  to  80  do.  do. 

46  from  80  upwai'ds. 

383  Farms. 


From  six  to  ten  miles  from  Derry,  good  arable  alluvial  soil,  or  a heavy  saudy  loam,  lets 
from  16s.  to  24s.  Qd.  per  acre ; inferior,  on  high  situations,  9s.  6cZ.  to  16s. ; veiy  inferior 
upland,  from  6s.  6rf.  to  9s.  6d. 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  hear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations? 

By  selecting  indiscriminately  a few  townlands  from  the  centre  and  boundaiy  of  each  paiish, 
the  proportion  of  the  goverament  valuation  and  poor  law  valuation  may  be  seen. 


Papisu  op  Eaphoe. 

Drumnabratty,  . 
Pabisu  of  Eaghmoghv. 
GaliienagL, 


GoverumeQt  "V’aluation. 


Kent. 


£ s.  d. 
65  4 8 


Poor  Law  Valuation. 
£ s.  d. 

66  2 2 


537  0 31 


254 


4 


265  3 


8 


259  11 


8 


Parish  op  Tauohuotne. 


Tonsgb,  . 
Tuansallagh, 
Tiillyrapp, 
Leslati.igb, 


297 

166 


315  8 8 
123  9 3 
103  17  9 
54  4 7 


306  16  I 
124  19  6 
110  7 3 
65  4 1 


126  10  0 
104  15  0 
66  10  6 


£936  14  8 


£1,038  15  3 £623  0 4 


This  estate  was  close  surveyed  and  valued  by  Mr.  Brassington,  in  tbo  year  1836,  each  field 
valued  separately  at  an  acreahlo  valuation.  The  same  obseiwations  apjily  as  to  the  manage- 
ment  aiid  treatment  of  tenants  as  upon  the  Tyrone  estate.  I beg  leave  also  to  lay  before 
the  commissioners  the  following  statement  of  the  church  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Aber- 
eburch  lauds  of  Ardstraw  contain  6,269  statute  acres,  they  are  divided  into 

186  farms. 


34  farms  uader  10  statute 

acres. 

23  from  10  to  20 

do. 

do. 

68  from  20  to  40 

do. 

do. 

44  from  40  to  80 

do. 

do, 

17  fyoFfi  80 

16th  April,  1644. 

199. 

J.  Humpbreyt,  ei<]. 
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}6tk  April,  1844. 

199. 

J.  Uumpbreya,  esq. 


200. 

Bev.  Join  CampboU. 


By  the  last  census,  they  contained.  2,763  souls,  residing  in  509  houses.  This  property  is  held 
under  lease  from  the  See  of  Derry.  The  tenants  have  clauses  in  their  leases,  hiudi'ng  Lord 
Ahercorn  to  renew  with  them,  whenever  he  renews  with  the  bishop.  This  property,  which 
is  held  by  the  tenant  at  about  Is.  Qd.  per  acre,  ought  to  be  higlily  improved,  with  a com- 
fortable population  upon  it ; on  the  contrary,  it  presents  a distressing  proof  of  the  wretched- 
ness caused  by  tlie  subdivision  of  land ; for  here  the  tenants  being  under  no  control,  have 
in  many  instances,  subdivided  their  farms  to  small  holders  ; these  again,  to  pay  the  rent' 
have  encouraged  a number  of  poor  cottiers,  so  that  part  of  this  jjroperty  is  covered  with  a 
numerous  race  of  destitute  poor.  The  rents  of  tenants  given  by  me  in  the  earlier  part  of 
my  examination,  did  not  comprise  tlie  rent-charge.  The  tenants  are  allowed  ten  per  cent 
of  the  rent-charge ; and  as  Lord  Abercorn  pays  the  clergyman  generally  two  ycai-s  in  ad- 
vance of  the  payments  made  by  the  tenants,  and  he  is  liable  -to  all  losses,  I consider  this  a 
fair  arrangement  for  both  parties  ; but  I should  be  highly  gratified  to  be  enabled  by  the 
tenants  to  allow  them  the  entire  of  the  rent-charge,  by  getting  their  rents  to  the  day  I pay 
the  rent-charge. 

[ The,  witness  withdrew!] 

The  Reverend  John  Campbell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — I reside  in  the  parish  of  ConwaU,  within  four  English  miles 
of  Letterkenny,  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

2.  With  what  part  of  the  county  of  Donegal  are  you  best  acquainted? — I am  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  district  I live  in  at  present. 

3.  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  ? — Indeed  it  is  in  a very  bad  state. 

4.  Is  it  principally  held  by  large  or  small  farmers? — Principally  by  small  farmers,  at 
from  £2  to  £lO  rent.  There  are  some  much  larger  than  £10,  but  they  are  chiefly  from, 
£2  to  £10.  I could  not  give  the  sizes.  It  is  principally  mountain  land.  The  arable  land 
is  valued  at  so  much  an  acre,  and  the  mountains  are  generally  lumped  at  C J.  or  1 an  acre 
and  some  less  than  that ; but  the  rent  is  for  the  whole  farm,  ■without  specifying  to  tlie 
tenant  the  particulars ; but  the  way  it  is  laid  on,  is  by  valuing  it. 

5.  What  class  of  persons  is  usually  employed  for  valuing  land  ? — The  agents  themselves 
sometimes  value  ; but  there  were  two  men  that  were  brought  to  value,  one  from  Derry, 
and  another  the  poor  law  valuator. 

0.  Were  they  professional  valuators  ? — In  one  case  or  two  they  did  employ  practical  men, 
farmers  that  they  sent  out  from  another  country.  The  agent  of  the  two  proprietors  scut 
them. 

7.  Did  that  give  satisfaction  ? — I could  not  well  say  whether  it  did  or  not.  It  would 
have  given  satisfaction,  but  it  was  only  partially  carried  out ; but  these  men  say  that  the 
agents  interfere  with  them.  I heard  that  one  of  the  valuators  said  that  they  wore  sent  out 
to  take  a part  oft'  one  tenant,  and  put  it  on  another. 

8.  What  shoidd  you  say  was  the  average  rent  of  good  land  ? — The  prime  land  m the  dis- 
trict sets  at  £l,  probably  a little  more. 

9.  One  pound  to  what  acre  ? — I think  it  is  the  old  acre.  The  country  people  take  the  acre 
as  the  agent  tolls  them.  I do  not  think  they  know  what  the  acre  is.  There  is  some 
arable  land  lets  from  £l  to  £l  5^.,  very  prime  land,  down  to  5v.  The  clay  land  and  bog 
may  be  cheaper.  There  is  some  land  about  Letterkenny,  which,  though  I am  not  so  per- 
fectly acquainted  with,  I know  on  one  estate  it  is  set  at  £3  an  acre. 

10.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due,  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — They  mostly  have 
a running  half-year ; some  of  them  have  not,  but  most  of  them  have.  There  are  heavy 
aiTcars  upon  some  of  them.  There  is  one  landlord  who  has  two  days  appointed — the  1st 
of  February  and  the  1st  of  August  are  the  fixed  days. 

11.  The  rent  would  be  probably  nine  months  due? — Ido  not  know  whether  he  allows 
six  months  or  not ; and  if  on  these  days  they  do  not  attend  with  the  money,  he  appoints 
standers,  or  sitters,  or  bailiffs,  that  take  possession  of  the  house,  and  stand  at  the  door; 
they  do  nothing  but  stand  at  the  door,  and  they  stand  there  till  the  rent  is  jnade  up  by  tlie 
farmer ; and  then  when  the  farmer  comes  with  the  rent,  he  takes  5s.  for  those  men,  2s.  6d.  for 
each  of  them.  It  is  a groat  grievance  to  the  people,  not  so  much  from  the  number  of 
times  he  does  it,  but  to  force  them  to  bring  in  the  rent  on  the  day.  It  has  been  done  si.v 
or  seven  times,  and  they  generally  do  endeavour  to  have  the  rent  on  the  day,  from  the 
dread  of  this.  I could  only  get  six  or  seven  cases  in  which  it  has  been  done,  but  still  it  is 
the  best  paid  estate  I know  of— they  have  the  rent  generally  on  the  day.  There  is  a loan 
fund  in  the  place,  and  the  people  get  the  money  for  the  rent,  and  pay  it  out  of  the  loan  fund 
in  one  day. 

12.  What  effect  has  that  upon  the  tenants  ? — I think  it  has  a most  injurious  effect  in  the 
district  in  wMch  I live  ; and  the  reason  I think  so  is,  that  I know  numbers  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  loan  fund,  and  not  being  able,  from  the  produce  of  the  farm,  to  pay  the 
instalments,  they  draw  a second  to  pay  the  first,  and  di-aw  a third  to  pay  the  second,  and 
they  change  the  name  to  deceive  the  loan  fund  proprietors.  I have  known  them  to  have 
19s.  a week  to  pay,  and  wretchedly  poor  farmers  too  ; and  when  they  have  done  with  the 
loan  fund,  and  caimot  get  more  there,  they  fly  to  trust,  and  get  meal  at  exorbitant  pnees, 
which  they  sell  to  pay  the  interest  a^ul  instalments  of  the  loan  fund.  I have  kiiowu  a ease 
this  year  where  they  drew  the  meal  at  1 6s.  as  entered  upon'  the  note,  and  sold  it  again  to 
the  same  man  at  8s.  6d.  That  is  an  extraordinary  case ; but  still  the  rate  of  interest  is  very 
frequently  distressing.  I suppose  the  loan  fund  has  been  mtroduced  to  ]>ut  down  the  trust 
system ; but  I believe  they  are  obliged  to  look  to  the  trust  to  meet  the  loan  fund,  There 
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was  another  case  where  the  process  came  before  me  to  settle.  The  barrister  sent  it  back 
to  be  setUed ; he  referred  it  to  arbitration,  and  it  came  before  me.  I calculated  tlie  articles 
sold  at  the  market  price,  and  the  sum  they  got,  and  I calculated  the  legal  interest  upon 
that  sum,  and  if  I remember  well  it  was  IO5.,  or  something  of  that  kind ; but  by  calculating 
interest  upon  m erest,  it  was  I think,  £20,  or  near  it.  What  I mean  by  calculating  interest 
on  mterest  IS,  that  where  they  give  out  meal  thi.s  year,  and  they  cannot  meet  it  thev 
give  thein  the  same  s^  in  a note  as  meal.  Suppose  tliey  were  to  pay  20^.  for  two  ewt 
of  meal  this  year  if  the  meal  is  10^.  a cwt. ; they  give  it  out  as  three  cwt.  next  year  • that 
would  be  305. ; the  next  year  they  calculate  it  as  money,  and  renew  it  as  new  meal  given 
out. 

13.  Has  not  the  establishment  of  the  loan  funds  checked  that?— I declare  I think  not 
I think  tliey  would  check  it  if  fairly  managed ; but  in  the  district  where  I am  it  is  not  check  ’ 
ed;  for  owing  to  these  payments,  and  other  things,  taxed  to  make  up  the  rent  the  people 
are  thrown  into  difficulties.  And  I think  the  loan  fund  has  reduced  the  diet  of  the  people 
helow  what  it  should  he.  They  have  weekly  sums  to  pay,  and  they  have  to  sell  their  eis 
aad  butter,  and  every  thing  that  would  make  provision  for  the  family,  and  live  upon  pota^ 
toes.  It  takes  every  article  of  the  kitchen  to  make  up  the  weekly  sums,  except  during  the 
time  they  get  a fresh  loau,  and  sometimes  they  keep  some  of  it  to  meet  the  weeldy  payments 

14.  You  havestated  one  mode  of  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  when  tenants  do  not 
pay  oil  the  day  fixed,  what  is  tiie  mode  most  usually  adopted  ? — There  is  another  mode.  The 
agent  comes  twice  a year  to  the  locality ; he  is  there  for  a certain  number  of  days  and  if 
the  tenant  is  not  there,  he  puts  Mm  to  expense and  if  they  do  not  pay  within  eighteen 
months  or  two  years,  he  serves  them  with  an  ejectment  process.  One  of  the  landlords 
drives  in  some  cases,  and_some_  of  the  other  landlords  do  the  same.  There  are  some,  but  not 
many  processes.  There  is  a kind  of  encouragement  to  the  tenant  to  make  an  effort’ to  have 
the  rent  on  the  appointed  day,  on  some  estates. 

15.  Are  aivears  of  long  standing  hold  over  against  the  tenants  ?— On  some  properties 
they  are.  There  is  one  property  where  the  arreai-s  are  very  heavy. 

16.  How  many  years’  arrears  are  there  ? — I cannot  say. 

17.  Do  you  know  whether  the  receipts  for  rent  are  usually  given  on  account  or  for  a 
particular  gale  ’—There  are  some  properties  managed  by  giving  receipts,  stating,  due  such  a 
day,  the  money  paid  on  such  a day ; that  is  what  I call  a regular  receipt,  011  a stamp  if  above 
tiie  legal  sum.  Then  there  is  another  property,  where  they  give  merely  tickets  of  money 
received  on  account. 

18.  Which  course  is  the  most  usual?— I think  the  regular  receipt  is  the  most  usual 
There  IS  one  property  where  there  are  no  receipts  given  by  the  agent,  and  only  that  the 
people  are  dissatisfied,  and  apply  for  receipts,  they  would  not  get  them.  They  write  to 
the  landlord  to  come  to  Ms  property,  or  send  down  his  son,  and  come  and  give  receipts  no 
matter  what  time  they  were  dated  from.  They  would  get  none  if  he  left  it  to  his  agent. 

19.  Is  tliat  a considerable  estate  ? — Yes,  it  is.  ° 

20.  Do  tlie  tenants  hold,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  mid- 
dlemen’—They  all  hold  under  the  proprietors,  generally  speaking. 

21.  Do  they  hold  generally  at  wiH  or  by  lease  ?-GeneraUy  at  wiU.  There  are  not 
twenty  leases. 

22.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  im- 
provement of  tlieir  farms?— There  are  no  improvements,  except  upon  one  estate,  where 
the  agent  is  gettuig  some  drains  made,  and  some  houses  built,  wMch  wOl  be  an  improve- 
ment to  the  country  in  the  course  of  time  ; but  011  the  other  estates  there  is  notMng  like  a 
s^tem  of  improvement  in  the  entire  district.  The  peojile  are  unwiUing  to  di-ain,  from 
the  uncertainty  of  their  tenure.  These  divisions  have  made  them  a little  more  unwiJlin'v 
mh  the  uncertamty  of  theii-  tenure  and  the  dread  of  being  raised  in  their  rent  have  pre- 
vented  unprovement.  There  are  many  small  holders  in  that  district. 

23.  Has  any  thing  occiu-red  to  justify  that  fear  on  their  parts  ?— I think  there  has.  I 

wiu  state  what  has  occurred.  Some  of  the  landlords,  in  making  the  dirtsious  necessary 
lor  them,  had  to  rmi  a meai-ing,  and  they  made  the  farm  that  was  cultivated  smaller  than 
Those  that  were  not  so  much  cultivated;  and  the  man  who  had  the  part  that  was  not  so 
wen  cultivated,  has  the  best  farm  now,  or  equally  good  with  the  others.  I saw  one  case 
clay  anxious  to  go  out,  in  order  to  get  the  uncultivated  laud ; but  that  was 

aiTangeinont  has  been  entered  into  relative  to  the  permanent 
property  you  have  mentioned,  or  what  proportion  is  borne  by  the 
houses  011  the  divisions  which  are  of  a certain  extent,  and  having  two 
for  ^ tliatched,  and  £7  I Os.  if  slated,  and  they  are  getting  2d.  a perch 

“'aming  upon  Mr.  Smith’s  system,  but  that  has  only  commenced  this  year;  the 
hiif  four  years  ago,  and  the  houses  have  been  building  within  four  vears, 

out  the  draining  commenced  tMs  year. 

thov  temmtry  upon  that  estate  apparently  feeling  more  comfortablo  than  upon 

for  f where  there  is  no  system  of  improvement  ?— As  for  these  airangements 

ur>r,n +V.,  V People,  we  cannot  judge  of  them  at  present,  for  a little  outlay 

bavp  distresses  them  for  a time  ; they  will  he  more-  comfortable  after  a time ; I 

thpv  instances  where  the  people  were  umvilling  to  take  the  2d.  a perch,  lost 

tneyshoiild  he  raised  in  their  rent.  ^ 

some  sof?!  that  they  would  be  willing  to  take  it  if  there  was  a lease?— Yes,  or 

y lor  them  improvements  without  a lease.  If  the  agent  was  to  say,  “There 
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is  tho  valuation ; -wo  will  hold  to  that,  if  you  wiU  improve,” — they  would  taie  that  SGCuritv. 
I have  no  doubt  but  the  division  has  been  made,  and  the  rent  has  not  been  .declared.  R 
is  not  through  laziness  that  they  do  not  improve.  I have  known  many  men  take  the 
drains  at  2d.  a perch  to  finish  them  at  -wages  on  another  person’s  farm.  On  one  property 
there  is  hea-vy  duty  work  rcquii-ed.  _ , ^ , 

27.  In  what  does  that  duty  Avork  usually  consist,  or  on  what  part  ot  the  estate  is  it 
called  for  ? — On  the  landlord’s  farm. 

28.  Is  he  resident?— Yes.  Two  or  tliree  days’  work  wdth  a horse  and  cart  is  generally 
whnt  is  in  the  lease ; but  there  is  one  case  Avhere  a man,  from  poHtical  feeling,  was  obliged 
to  pay  14s.  3d.  upon  £5  10s.  rent,  for  duty  rvork ; his  duty  Avork  Avould  not  be  taken  from 
him;  he  ])rofered  it,  but,  from  a political  fee^g  or  sometlung  of  that  natm-e,  the  duty 
work  would  not  be  taken,  and  he  had  to  pay  this  as  a penalty. 

29.  Did  the  lease  give  the  option  ?— I do  not  know  whether  it  did  or  not ; the  lease  is 
not  in  being  or  I should  have  seen  it.  There  are  very  few  leases ; there  wei'e  a few  made 
at  the  time  of  some  agitation  in  the  country,  in  order  to  get  in  some  votes.  In  the  entire 
district  in  which  I live,  I tliink  there  are  between  600  and  1 00  houses  of  Catholics — of  my 
own  persuasion ; I am  not  so  well  acquainted  -with  the  houses  of  the  other  persuasions,  but  I 
do  not  think  there  arc  in  those  COO  houses  twenty  even  nominal  feather  beds ; there  may 
be  twenty  or  a few  over  or  under,  but  I could  not  find  out  more  than  twenty.  I have  also 
been  making  inquiries,  and  I find  that  the  people^  do  not  get  fresh  meat  to  eat  three  times 
in  a year,  and  many  of  them  do  not  get  thi'ec  times  a year  butter  or  eggs.  Prenous  to 
lent,  it  is  usual  to  annomice  the  regulations  of  lent,  a)id  last  Sunday  week  I told  them  they 
co-uld  not  use  eggs  in  the  first  week  in  lent,  and  there  was  a pubhc  laugh  at  me,  though  I 
was  speaking  seriously;  so  absurd  did  it  appear  to  the  people  to  be  prohibited  the  use  of  eggs, 

30.  Do  you  tbinh  that  they  have  not  them  or  that  they  sell  them  ? — They  have  abundance 
of  them,  but  they  send  them  to  Derry ; there  arc  egg-women  go  about  collectmg  them. 

31.  Have  you  ohseiwcd  whether  that  state  of  destitution  has  increased  or  decreased 
witliin  the  last  few  years  ?— I think  that  the  tenants  arc  worse  off  than  they  were  since  lie 
reduction  in  the  price  of  cattle  ; there  were  many  of  them  that  had  a good  stall  of  cattle, 
and  I have  known  them  to  sell  then-  cattle  at  a considerable  profit,  after  keeping  tbem  a 
year  or  two ; I think  the  panic  has  had  an  effect  in  discoiwaghig  the  people  in  grazing 
them.  In  the  enthc  district  in  which  I live,  I do  not  know  of  any  charities  being  supported 
by  the  landlords,  for  I do  not  call  a dispensary  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  a charity ; I would 
be  scai-cely  disposed  to  call  them  charities,  they  arc  so  little  benefit  to  the  country.  I find 
it  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  send  for  a doctor,  m consequence  of  the  2s.  6d.  they  have 
to  pay  for  the  -visit ; I beheve  the  regulation  of  the  dispensary  is,  that  the  money  will  be 
returned  if  they  ai-o  destitute  ; it  is  a general  rule,  and  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  doctor, 
bxit  it  is  very  seldom  retm-ned. 

32.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the  purchase-money 
paid  ?— I cannot  say  if  it  he  prevalent,  but  it  is  done  on  every  property  with,  I believe, 
only  one  exception,  and  with  tlie  knowledge  of  the  landlord  and  agent,  and  if  there  be 
arrears  on  the  property,  they  arc  cleared  by  the  in-coming  tenant,  who  is  acknowledged  by 
the  landlord ; ho  pockets  out  of  the  fine  the  arreai's  of  the  rent.  I know  of  a case  that 
occun-ed  four  years  ago,  of  a farm  where  the  tenant  gave  £308  for  the  tenant-right; 
on  the  expiration  of  that  lease  some  time  afterwards,  the  landlord  took  the  land- into  his 
own  possession,  and  made  Mm  no  allowance  for  it ; and  the  jicmon  who  sold  that  farm  for 
£308  was  the  landlord;  and  ho  went,  after  pocketing  that  £308,  to  another  fam  nearly 
equal,  if  not  equally,  as  good  for  the  grazing,  and  dispossessed  four  of  his  tenants,  and  took 
it  into  his  own  hands,  and  allowed  them  nothing. 

33.  Is  it  usual  for  the  landlord  when  he  takes  land  into  his  own  hand,  to  pay  the  tenant- 

right  the  samo  as  a tenant  ? — I cannot  say  that  it  is  usual,  for  it  has  not  occuiTcd ; but  it 
would  he  expected  by  every  tenant.  Here  the  people  complain  very  much  of  the  coimty 
cess,  and  the  manner  in  wiiich  it  is  laid  on ; the  town  cess,  or  the  quarter-laud  cess,  is  laid 
on  hy  the  government  valuation;  there  is  no  subdivision,  I hehevc,  of  the  govermnM 
valuation,  it  is  a specified  sum  for  a townland ; and  -w'hen  going  to  lay  on  the  cess,  after 
laying  so  much  on  the  townland,  they  divide  it  by  the  valuation  taken  upon  the  tithe 
commutation  act.  There  wore  several  men  wont  to  take  views  of  the  country,  and  tiiej 
viewed  it  most  hregularly.  _ _ 

34.  Are  you  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Parliament  with  respect  to  applotters, 

who  were  to  be  appointed  at  a pubhc  meeting  of  the  inliabitants,  and  were  to  swear  that 
they  had  made  an  actual  applotraent,  without  fear,  favour,  or  affection? — I am  pot  aware 
of  that ; as  far-  as  my  knowledge  goes,  they  make  it  without  a valuation,  and  l thmk  it  vay 
unfair.  There  is  another  tMng  wMch  is  an  injury  to  the  country  whore  I reside — there  isa 
limestone  quarry  upon  one  property  which  would  save  the  people  a journey  of  severa 
miles;  the  landlord  will  not  sell  the  limestone,  nor  let  the  people  talie  it ; he  wm  omy  8^ 
it  as  lime  at  8rf.  a barrel.  There  is  another  limestone  quarry  which  they  coiffd  get  at  y 
making  a mile  of  road,  but  that  is  not  done,  and  they  have  now  to  go  eight  miles  for  m ■ 
I would  observe,  that  where  a gi-and  juror  hves  good  roads  are  made,  hihs  aro  leve  e , 
and  hollows  filled  up.  . o ■ 

35.  If  there  was  a pro-vision  that  sccui’cd  tenants  some  compensation  for  improve  > 
to  bo  fixed  by  arbitrators,  do  you  tliink  that  would  be  beneficial  ? — I tliiik  they  wo  c 
most  anxious  to  sink  the  landlord’s  right  in  the  farm,  and  improve  eveiy  partic  e J 
could,  if  they  had  such  a security  as  that. 

[ The  ivitness  loithdrew.'] 
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'^ohn  Cairns,  sworn  and  exaniiued. 

1.  Did  you  formerly  hold  a fai-m  in  Calhamo  ? Yes. 

2.  Upon  whose  property  was  it  -P—Upon  3Ir.  Alexander  Stewart’s. 

3.  How  did  you  lose  that  farm  ? — I was  dispossessed  hy  the  sheriff 

4.  Did  you  hold  hy  lease  ? — Yes. 

5.  For  what  cause  wore  you  dispossessed  ?_I  suppose  hy  not  pa™i<^  the  rent. 

6.  How  much  reut  was  due  ?— At  the  time  they  began  to  want  me  out,  as  I was  an  old 
man,  I was  only  three  half-years  rent  duo,  as  I declare  to  my  Malccr. 

7.  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  pa}’ing  the  rent  regularly  before  that  ?— Jlr  Cochran 

was  tlie  agent,  aud  there  was  no  man  on  tho  estate  of  Ivillygordon  who  paid  so  reeularlv 
as  I did.  sf  b j 

8.,  How  much  rent  was  duo  at  the  time  you  were  ejected  ?— Notliing  more  than  three 
half-years,  when  I was  ejected  He  first  put  me  into  Lifford,  and  he  gave  me  an  eiectinent 
process  to  get  me  though  Lifford  quarter  sessions,  and  he  could  not  get  it  done  and  he 
gent  it  to  Dublin.  It  was  said  so.  I could  not  know  it.  He  took  the  bailiff  to  do  it  and 
the  bailiff  said  when  he  came  back  that  it  could  not  go  through.  ’ 

9.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  it  could  not  go  thi’ough  ? ^No. 

10,  Did  you  ever  apply  for  leave  to  sell  the  farm  ?— He  gave  me  leave  to  sell. 

11,  Why  did  you  not  sell  it  ? — I could  not  get  a tenant  to  purchase  it.  I went  to  Mr 

Cochran  with  one  or  two,  aud  I got  one  man  to  get  a line  from  Mi-.  Cochran  to  go  to  Mr' 
Stewart  of  .^-ds,  and  he  told  him  he  would  let  no  man  have  it  tiU  he  had  dispossessed  m© 
by  the  sheriff.  ^ 

12.  Was  that  after  the  first  ejectment  was  served  iqjou  you  ? Yes,  it  was.  He  never 

aorved  me  but  with  one,  that  I cau  remember. 

Did  they  give  yon  notice  of  the  proceedings  going  on  in  Dublin  ?— Yes,  I they 

,.  leave  to  sell  at  fii-st,  do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  any  con- 

dition that  you  were  _ not  to  have  leave  to  sell  if  he  was  obliged  to  have  recom-se  to  legal 
proceedmgs  ?— No  ; it  was  stifl  m ks  o^vn  power  to  do  what  he  liked  with  ks  land 

15.  Do  you  recoUect  whether  ho  stated  to  you,  that  if  you  put  km  to  any  trouble  at 
law,  you  were  not  to  have  leave  to  sell  ?_No,  upon  my  oath,  I do  not  remember  it. 

16.  You  took  one  person  to  visit  Mr.  Cockan,  who  gave  km  a line  to  Mr  Stewart  • do 
you  feowwhyhe  was  refused  ?— Tho  man  said  when  he  came  back,  that  Mr.  Stewart 
would  refuse  any  mau  into  tho  land,  till  ho  dispossessed  mo  by  the  sheriff 

IT.  Had  you  been  told  any  tliiiig  as  to  the  religion  of  the  tenant  who  was  to  succeed 
you  { — He  would  take  uo  Homan  at  all. 

18  mo  said  that?— Mn  Stewart.  He  would  accept  of  no  Eoman.  Many  Homans 
woiid  iHO  wished  to  pm-ehase  my  place,  for  it  was  a large  one.  Ho  does  not  let  two 
famihes  hve  on  the  same  farm. 

19.  Have  you  got  youi-  lease  ? Yes. 

20.  Is  the  rent  named  in  the  lease  the  double  rent  ?— Yes. 

I one-half  the  sum  if  you  complied  with  certain  couditious  ?— Yes, 

22.  I believe  the  reserved  reut  in  the  lease  was  £92  ? Yes. 

0^'  ^ — Forty-sLx  pounds  a year-. 

to  two  families  ?-I  suppose  it  makes  no 
m eml  odds  , but  for  certain  he  wiH  let  no  two  fiimilies  live  on  one  fai-m,  let  it  be  big  or 
little.  Ho  -yvishes  them  aU  to  bo  on  large  farms.  “ 

If  Pi’oposiiig  to  seU  it  to  two  Homan  CathoHcs  ?— No. 

Sottin.  T 1 pprmittmg  tho  dividing  a farm  to  do  with  your  case  ?— 

ta^afam  llttTeTbl  ^ two.families 

[The  ivitness  withdrew. 1 

Mr.  John  Speer,  sworn  and  oxammod. 

2 ■STonaCrSA’^l'mt^^^^  Donegal. 

h Sh  lEfdivh  ’“W  'inder  eighty  acres,  Cnimingham  measure, 

fc  c anto  ?-I  have  a tolerable  Imowledge  of 

taimera  mbnt  in  lb  f •“  thickly  inhabited,  principaHy  hySmaH 

Heiabic  ciuanfitv  “I”?'*™'?''®  PJrts.  Of  such  description  of  ground  there  is  a con- 
5 Ts  ,,^'^^'^titj,  and  it  is  capable  of  great  improvcinciit. 

» toy  or  ofWwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ?— There 

!»ii4.^SLes  Jro  • memory,  except  m draining  .and  the  partial  roclaimiiig  of 

Sarstone  l«Lro„.r”  1 ’ ™h  is  used  where 

Vita  apiiKcatin7  T d ’ “''“"nd,  the  sod  is  not  so  much  heneitod 

liinestoiie  aboiuids  ^ good  deal,  but  it  is  di-awn  six  or  eight  miles  fi-om  where  the 

“■  “gricnltm-al  schools  m the  district  ?— Farming' 
fK*  was  connrotol  1™°’  7.  rocoUectloii,  in  the  barony  of  Eaphoo,  the  last  of 
owing  to  fbr.  north-west  society.^  Their  failure  in  not  having  succeeded, 

of  the  fii-mf  P^ya*^g  proper  attention  to  their  management,  and  the  gene- 

laimers  ceasing  tp  be  inembers-wheu  they  did  not  obtain  premiums.  Still, 
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societies  of  the  kind  ought  to  be  encouraged.  There  is  one  now  at  Stranorlar,  but  in  an 
infant  state,  being  only  lately  established  ; and  also  an  agricnltm-al  school  in  Glenfin,  on 
the  property  of  Sir  Charles  Style,  hart.,  which,  like  aU  others  of  the  kind,  are  usefid. 

7.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — Tire  size  of  farms  Taries 
from  five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  arable,  and  some  even  less  than  five  acres.  The 
general  rotation  of  crops  is,  potatoes,  oats,  flax  and  oats,  pasture,  except  in  partial  cases 
where  clover  and  grass  seeds  are  sown.  The  improved  tillage  creates  a demand  for  labour! 

8.  In  your  opinion,  has  it  had  such  an  efi'ect  ? — Yes  ; I tliink  it  must,  as  a natural  con- 
sequence. 

9.  Has  it  had  that  effect ; can  you  see  that  the  labourers  are  better  employed  where  the 
tillage  has  been  improved  ? — Yes  ; and  I mil  show  that  the  labourers  are  in  a better  con- 
dition. A good  deal  of  grazing  is  appropriated  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the  dairy. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; is  it  by  proposal,  by  private  contract,  or  by  valu- 
ation  ? — It  is  generally  fixed  by  a surveyor’s  valuation,  but  the  landlord  or  agent  often 
adds  a little.  The  valuator  lays  on  an  acreable  valuation ; and  in  the  rural  paits  it  vaiies 
from  25s.  to  2s.  Qd.  the  Cunningham  acre.  Land  at  25s.  is  cheaper  than  land  at  2s. 

in  my  estimation. 

11.  Is  tlie  25s.  acre  land,  wheat  land  ? — I think  it  w'ould  be.  The  rent  of  land  held  by 
tenants-at-wdll,  and  the  poor  law  valuation,  are  nearly  the  same,  but  both  are  higher  than 
the  government  valuation. 

12.  What  proportion  does  the  value  at  which  land  lets  at  present,  in  your  opinion,  bear 
to  the  government  valuation  ? — I think  about  one-eighth.  I could  not  be  very  particular, 
A very  general  practice  now  prevails  in  the  coUoction  of  rents  ; that  there  is  a year’s  rent 
due  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  called  for  by  the  landlord  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  ht 
of  February  follomng,  giving  the  tenants  an  opportunity  of  avaihng  themselves  of  the  best 
markets  for  the  sale  of  their  crops. 

13.  Is  the  rent  paid  in  one  gale  ? — Yes,  it  is  now  coming  to  be  the  general  practice, 
Large  amounts  of  rents  are  paid  by  and  through  the  intervention  of  loan  funds.  Other 
local  usurers  are  persons  who  sell  oatmeal  on  credit,  commonly  called  meal-mongers.  Of 
this  class  I shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter.  Defaulting  tenants  who  owe  rent,  are  either 
distrained  for  it  or  ejected.  Arrears,  in  most  cases,  arc  held  over  against  the  tenants. 
When  arrears  are  considerable  and  long  due,  receipts  are  given  on  account. 

14.  With  respect  to  the  tenure,  do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors 
or  under  the  middlemen  ? — Almost  in  every  ca^e  under  the  proprietor. 

15.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  mil  or  by  lease  ? — They  hold  generally  at  will; 
and  there  is  httlc  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  obtain  leases.  It  does  not 
signify,  as  to  the  condition  of  tho  tenants,  whetlier  they  have  leases  or  not.  Small  farms 
produce  the  gi'eatest  amount  of  rents,  in  proportion  to  large  ones. 

16.  By  whom  are  the  jjermanent  improvements  effected  ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly  ? — I do  not  conceive  myself  competent  to  give  an  answer  to  that. 

17.  Is  tho  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is 
the  purchase-money  paid  ? — It  is  common  in  this  district.  Part  of  the  purchase-money  is 
applied  to  the  ]jayment  of  arrears  of  rent,  the  remainder  to  the  seller,  which  is  permitted 
by  the  landlord  when  the  new  tenant  is  approved  of  hy  liim. 

18.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  as  comjjarod  with  the  year’s  rent? — The 
purchase-money  amounts  to  from  three  to  four  yeai-s’  reut.  It  does  not  matter  much 
whether  there  be  a lease,  if  the  landlord  sanctions  the  sale. 

19.  Does  the  landlord  often  make  ohjectionsto  a person  coming  in,  from  any  other  cause 
than  that  of  his  not  receiving  of  him  a good  chai-acter,  or  his  not  being  possessed  of 
money  ? — I think  character  would  he  a prominent  featm-e  in  the  matter.  A man  of  good 
character  would  be  very  desirable.  I do  not  know  that  tlicy  ever  make  any  objection  on 
the  score  of  religion  or  political  feeling.  It  is  said  so,  but  I cannot  swear  to  that. 

20.  Is  there  any  consolidation  of  farms  ? — There  is  little  or  notliiug  of  that  carried  on 
in  this  quarter ; that  is,  putting  out  tenants  to  make  large  farms. 

21.  Is  subletting  or  subdirdding  of  farms  canned  to  any  extent? — Little  or  nothing  is 
going  on  of  that  description. 

22.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  generally ; is  it  improving  ? — Largo 
farmers  ai’c  not  improving  in  their  circumstances  ; small  farmers  are  getting  into  poverty; 
and  labourers  are  rather  improving,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  provisions.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  neither  of  the  foregoing  named  classes  have  any  capital.  The  small  farmer  and 
the  labourer  take  advantage  of  the  facility  that  there  is  in  obtaining  money  at  the  loan 
fund,  which  in  the  end,  in  many  cases,  proves  to  be  of  very  little  advantage.  The  interest 
now  charged  by  those  institutions,  exclusive  of  fines  and  other  charges,  amounts  to  some- 
thing about  nine  per  cent,  per  annum.  I will  now  say  a few  words  relative  to  auotu^ 
class  of  usurers  with  w’hom  I am  acquainted.  I mean  those  who  sell  oatmeal  ou  credi . 
Their  terras  are  seldom  under  thirty  per  cent.  From  this  mode  of  dealing  they  soon  ac- 
quire a fortune,  and  become  independent ; and  if  a farm  is  to  bo  sold  by  a tenant  whom 
they  assisted  to  rob  by  their  exorbitant  charges,  they  are  generally  the  pimchascrs,  w ic 
has  the  effect,  in  a great  degree,  of  keeping  up  the  value  of  land,  which  is  at  present  Ingher 
in  proportion  than  agricultural  produce,  when  large  local  taxation  is  taken  into  consideration. 

23.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  smaller  tenantry  higher  than  on  larger  farms,  and  is  i 
usually  paid  in  cash  ? — Rents  of  small  fai-ms  are  higher  in  proportion  than  laige  ones,  an 
are  paid  in  cash. 

24.  By  what  weans  ai-e  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  theii-  parents  ?— Cluldieo 
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enjoy  tlie  property  which  their  parents  died  possessed  of,  if  any ; otherwise  they  are 
taken  care  of  by  relatives,  or  obliged  to  beg.  Now  the  poor  house  vdll  be  an  asylum  for 
them. 

25.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are 
they_  built  and  repamed  .^—The  labourers  hold  them  houses  from  farmers,  who  bmld  and 
repair  them.  _ 

26.  What  is  the  usual  tenure,  and  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  paid  ? The  tenui'e 

is  from  year  to  year,  and  the  rent  is  paid  either  by  money  or  labour. 

27.  Wlmt  do  they  usually  hold,  and  ivhat  do  they  in  general  pay  for  it’_I£  a man  has 

a house,  and  the  accommodation  of  turf,  in  the  counfiy,  he  will  pay  about  30s  a year  or 
probably  35s.  Where  there  is  no  turf,  but  a bare  house,  they  will  pay  from  £l  to  2Ss 
gome  of  them  perhaps  30s.  ’’ 

28.  Is  there  any  garden  attached  to  the  house  ?— It  is  rare.  If  there  be  it  is  more  • 

30s.  without  garden  or  turf.  ’ 

29.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  Labourers  can  obtain 
employment  at  troin  7a.  to  9a.  per  day  m the  country ; about  towns,  more. 

30.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they  origi 

Bated  ?— Agramii  outrages  are  of  rare  occurrence  here.  However,  when  there  is  any  it 
is  owuig  to  a tenant  being  evicted  from  his  farm  ; and  that  is  hardly  ever  done  imless  for 
non-payment  of  rent.  ’ 

31.  What  does  the  labourer  do  with  his  mainire  ?— He  gets  land  free  from  the  landlord 
to  put  it  on. 

32.  Is  there  any  difierence  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ?— Resident 
proprietors  and  agents  are  most  useful  to  the  country.  Of  the  class  of  middlemen  there 
are  very  few  in  this  district. 

33.  In  what  do  the  agent's  duties  genernny  consist  ?_The  duties  of  an  agent  consist  in 
his  maHng  an-angemeiits  on  the  property  over  which  he  is  the  agent,  and  receiving  the 
rents. 

34.  Are  there  fees  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases,  and  to  whom 

paid?~On  the  coUection  of  rents  there  are  no  fees,  unless  where  there  are  old  leases,  in 
which  there  is  often,  I believe,  a clause  to  that  effect.  1 presume  fees  are  paid  to  the  agent 
when  leases  are  granted.  ® 

35.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  large  fees  being  paid  ?_Yes,  I have  heard  of  it.  but  I 
cannot  speak  to  it. 

36.  What  is  the  usual  charge  for  the  baffiffs  for  distraining  ?_I  do  not  hear  of  any  now 
It  w'as  formerly  the  case,  but  not  now. 


37.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  ontermg  on  fai-ms  ?_Tho  month  of  November  is  the 
usual  tune  that  the  tenancy  of  farms  commonces. 

38  Wlial  proportion  does  the  ooiinty  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  and  government  and  poor  law 
TOluatious  .— County  cess  is  now  m proportion  to  rent  and  the  poor  Law  valuation,  about 
vduat'  annually.  It  is  higher  on  the  poundage,  according  to  the  government 

39.  How  is  it  applotted,  and  at  what  seasons  is  it  levied  ?— County  cess  is  applotted  by 
cess-payei'S  elected  at  I’estiy,  and  is  levied  in  spring  and  summer. 

40.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  bear  to  the  rent?— The  poor  rate  has  not  pro- 
pcrly  come  mto  operation  in  this  neighbourhood,  to  enable  me  to  give  a satisfactory  answer. 

41  n hat  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  on  the 
UndJord  .•'—borne  landlords  allow  their  tenasits  twenty-five  per  cent.,  others,  I believe 
Mteen,  on  tlie  rent-charge ; and  some,  I am  informed,  pay  the  tithe  for  theii-  tenants. 

_ Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
m respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ?— No. 

'^*^7  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  resiiect  to  the  countv 

S3  au  otlier  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? I have 

some  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of  the  county  cess,  and  its  collection, 
iue  othce  of  county  treasurer  ought  to  bo  abolished ; the  secretary  to  the  grand  iuiy  ought 
give  e necessary  checks  to  those  who  are  to  receive  county  money,  either  for  salaries 
or  contracts.  High  constables’  sernces  are  no  longer  required.  Boards  of  guardians  should 
tifm  of  county  cess  collectors,  which  they  can  do,  as  well  as  for  the  collec- 

of  +1,0  of  crown  should  be  conducted  by  the  clerk 

to  hp  ^ ^ f®®®  <ierived  by  those  two  offices  ought 

De  applied  to  the  use  of  the  county,  according  to  the  acts  of  6 & 7 Wm.  IV.,  cap.  116 
ne  secretary  to  the  grand  jury  should  have  a salary  of  £200  a year,  the  fees  to  he  applied 
tliP  pffi!,!,  ^^'®  by  the  same  act  of  ParHament.  The  salaries  of  all 

coiintrv  +1^  ^®  ^oduced,  in  consequence  of  the  depressed  state  of  the 

tbat  +1,^’  necessaries  of  hfe_  being  easier  procured  than  formerly,  clothing,  &c.  Now 
great  + into  operation  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  dispensaries,  with 

mvpJ  S ^7’  dispensed  with ; they  are  at  present  a great  burden  on  the  cess- 

road  sp«<!i'rn,='’^  equivalent  advantage.  (Jess-payers  are  not  properly  represented  at 
uroDPr  1,  I ®f  fbeir  class,  generally.  On  aH  populous  roads,  it  would  he 

to  confi4lh„+T'+  f^^pdies  estabhslicd,  in  order  to  cause  those  who  are  the  principal  weai-ers 
44  Did  > nnder  the  present  system  they  pay  little  or  nothing. 

differpn+  +,„I?^i  calculate  what  would  be  the  expense  of  collecting  the  tolls  at  the 
in  tkia  e gates? — No ; hut  I have  been  informed  that  the  cause  of  the  failure 

S bourhood,  m the  comity  of  Tyrone,  of  a turnpike,  was  owing  to  the  cost 
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incurred  in  order  to  obtain  an  act  of  Parliament  for  it,  and  the  tolls  were  applied  to  dis- 
charge  that  debt. 

45.  Do  you  know  what  was  tlio  amount  annually  received,  and  how  many  gates  there 
were  put  np  to  collect  it  ? — No.  As  to  the  police,  the  pay  of  this  body  might  be  reduced 
to  such  a rate  that  would  still  make  the  situation  respectable,  without  any  risk  of  the 
duties  not  being  faithfully  performed. 

46.  Do  you  know  the  salaries  of  the  men  ? — Twenty-seven  pounds  a year,  and  upwards 
I have  now  a few  general  observations  to  make.  One  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  poverty 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  amongst  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  may  be  attii 
buted  to  the  want  of  profitable  employment  for  females  ; for  that  by  which  they  formerly 
derived  a comfortable  livelihood,  the  si)inning  of  yarn,  is  now  superseded  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery.  They  have  still  to  bo  sup)2>orted  and  dressed,  probably  beyond  the 
means  of  those  who  have  to  do  so.  There  are  no  luxuiies  used  here,  nor  even  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  There  is  little  meat  used.  Pigs  are  sold.  Butter  and  eggs  also 
almost  aU  go  the  mai-kot,  to  be  consumed  principally,  I believe,  by  the  manufactiuers  of 
England  and  Scotland.  If  capital  was  employed  in  tins  country,  in  the  erection  of  esta- 
blishments such  as  there  is  in  the  two  kingdoms  that  I have  named,  what  a different  aspect 
would  the  country  present ! and  it  does  abound  with  many  sites  suitable  for  that  pmpqse, 
even  in  this  neiglibomliood,  on  the  river  Finn.  The  new  tariff  has  operated  most-  seri- 
ously on  the  ffirmer,  by  haring  the  effect  of  lowering  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  as 
well  as  reducing  the  price  of  cattle.  In  consequence  of  the  mode  by  which  the  Ordnance 
survey  valuation  of  land  in  Ireland  was  made,  certain  holdings  do  not  pay  a fair  proportion 
of  the  county  cess.  That  valuation  was  made  according  to  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce,' and  not  according  to  the  lettmg  value,  thereby  leaving  town-parks,  which  let  pro- 
bably at  from  405.  to  50s.  per  acre,  only  contributing  at  the  rate  perhaps  of  from  26s,  to 
30s.  per  acre  to  the  county  cess,  whereas  all  property  liable  to  contribute  to  the  public 
taxes,  ought  to  do  so  according  to  their  actual  value. 

[ The  ivitness  %oithdreiv.'] 


Castlederg, 'Wednesday,  17th  Apxul,  1844. 

James  Johnston,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — ^At  Woodlands,  near  Stranorlar,  in  the  county  of  Donegal 

2.  You  are  a landed  proprietor? — I am. 

3.  What  is  the  extent,  and  the  general  descrijjtion,  and  population  of  the  district  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  acquamted  generally  with  the  county  of  Donegal,  particu- 
larly the  three  baronies  of  Rapboe,  Tyi-hugb,  and  Kibnacrenan ; the  population  is  extensive 
through  every  part  of  it. 

4.  Does  the  district  afford  oppoidunitics  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements?-- 
Yes,  it  does. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? I tbink 

it  is  improving  generally,  particularly  in  drainage  and  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  manui'cs 
used  are  animal  and  sea  manure,  Hme  is  also  very  much  used,  and  burnmg  the  laud  in  the 
momitainous  districts  is  resorted  to.  There  are  fanning  societies  generally  established.  Of 
agricultural  schools  there  arc  very  few  indeed ; I know  of  but  one  in  om'  county,  which  has 
been  established  at  Cloglian,  upon  the  estate  of  Sir  Charles  Style ; I consider  them  most 
useful  if  locally  situated,  but  not  so  if  not  local.  There  arc  agriculturists  employed  upon 
certain  estates ; on  some  of  them  the  effect  has  been  good,  on  others  the  question  is  douhtfnl. 

6.  From  what  cause  does  that  difference  arise  ? — It  arises,  in  a great  measure,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  duty  has  been  performed,  and  the  description  of  the  coimtiy  people 
with  which  the  agriculturist  has  to  deal.  There  are  some  of  the  country  people  with  whom 
it  is  very  difficult  to  deal ; they  will  not  adopt  any  new  system,  unless  it  is  actually  forced 
upon  them.  The  country  people  cause  the  gi’eatest  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  of  farms, 
and  every  kind  of  improvement  which  the  agriculturist  suggests;  I speak  more  paiilcularly 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country. 

7.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture? — The  fai'ms  are 
generally  very  small,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  the  mode  of  cultui’e  is 
what  has  been  common  for  the  last  fifty  years,  which  is  the  very  worst  description  of  farm- 
ing. The  crops  usually  grown  in  the  interior  arc  wheat,  oats,  flax,  and  potatoes,  and  in, 
other  parts  nothing  but  oats  and  potatoes ; the  artificial  grasses  mostly  used  are  rye-gi’asS 
and  clover ; with  regard  to  house-feeding,  that  is  almost  ontuely  confined  to  the  gentry  or 
lai’ge  farmers.  The  effect  of  improved  tiUago  on  the  demand  for  labour  would  certainly  be 
vciy  great  if  carried  out  properly,  and  it  must  increase  the  demand  for  labour,  but  the 
extent  of  the  improvements  in  this  district  is  so  great,  it  is  bard  to  say  -when  that  may, 
come.  Tlie  size  of  the  farms  is  not  increasing,  except  on  very  well  circumstanced  estates 
which  have,  been  strictly  attended  to.  There  are  very  few  ffirms  exclusively  appropriated 
to  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle. 

8.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundalo,  or  in  common  ? Yes. 

9.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  system  upon  the  holdei-s  of  the  land  ?— Notlung  can  he 
worse  than  the  effect  produced  upon  all  parties  connected  wdth  them,  and  any  attempt  to 
improve  them  is  sure  to  create  very  groat  difficulties ; unless  it  is  most  judiciously  doue, 
there  will  be  complaints  without  number ; for  if  you  take  a patch  of  land  from  a man  fflncn 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  enjoying  for  a number  of  years,  he  never  forgets  it- ' 
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10;  elsewhere ?—Ko,  he  is  not  satisfied  liii 1844. 

UiJess  he  hM  ins  own . double  the  quantity  of  better  land  elsewhere  would  hai-dly  satisfy 
Ita.  But  It  IS  a subject  upon  which  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  that  the  sooner  thb 
system  is  abohshed  m the  country,  the  bettor  for  the  proprietors  and  for  tho  people 

or  by  yaluationf-IJpon  tailing  a new  farm  it  is  generaHy  by  priyato  contract:  upon 
estates  generally,  It  IS  by  valuation;  when  leases  or  the  terms  for  which  farms  arc  hW 
expire,  it  is  geuerally  by  valuation.  ^ 

12,  What  IS  the  class  of  peraons  generally  employed  to  value  laud  ?_Tlie  land  valuers 
of  the  countiy ; generally  speaking,  persons  of  intelligence  and  konesty 

13,  Do  they  put  on  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  value  ?— There  is  both  a general  and 

pai-ticular  valuation.  d,uu 

14,  Do  they  deduct  the  roads  from  them  survey  before  they  fix  the  rent  ?_The  roads 
me  thrown  out  ol  the  measurement  m some  cases,  in  some  eases  they  are  chaiged 

15,  IThat  IS  the  usual  rent  of  ayerap  good  land  ?-I  would  say  that  the  aveSige  of  what 
we  call  good  arable  is  about  20s.  iiy  the  district  over  which  my  information  extends  - the 
extreme  ol  om-  rent  is  L2  tlie_  Cunningham  acre,  and  the  minimum  of  the  arable  land  is 
12s.  6d. ; under  tliat  price,  it  is  geuerally  mountain  pastui-e,  and  improvable  land 

16  What  propoidiou  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  the  government  valuations 
Itis  almost  mipossiblo  to  say;  the  poor  law  and  the  goveniment  valuations  have  very  little 
reference  to  the  letting  vduo.  I he  poor  law  valuation  is  in  some  places  tolerably  con-ect 
and  snfflcient  y near  the  letting  value.  In  other  cases  it  is  o.xce6dingly  incon-ect,  and  no 
guide  for  the  letting  value ; it  was  bargained  for  at  so  low  a rate  that  it  was  impossible  for 
tie  BUiveyor  to  do  it  accui-atoly ; the  price  for  which  the  valuator  ooiitracted  to  do  it  wiis 
23s.  tlie  thousand  acres. 

n.  Do  you  consider  the  poor  law  valuation  to  bo  very  unequal  as  between  tho  different 
mons  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— Yes,  I do  ; and  in  many  parts  considerably  under 
tie  ktog  value.  I consider  that  the  guardians  are  interested,  in  the  mountainous  parts 
particularly,  m keeping  the  poor  law  valuation  under  the  letting  value ; I saw  exertions  £ade 
to  keep  it  under  the  landlord  s value,  lest  it  might  be  made  the  gi-oimd-work  of  putting  on 
rent,  and  what  was  a very  good  letting  for  £10  they  would  iUegally  put  at  £5,  ^nd  in  fact 
made  a business  of  it  with  the  valuator,  and  if  he  attempted  to  put  a fair  valuation  on  it  hq 
was  caUed  out  against,  and  every  exertion  possible  made  to  induce  liim  to  reduce  it. 

18-.  What  is  your  opimou  with  respect  to  the  government  valuation  ?— That  is  an  equi- 
table valuation  for  tlie  purpose  of  taxation,  as  far  as  I am  a judge,  but  as  to  the  lettiuff 
value  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  ° 

19.  How  much  should  you  say  in  general  it  was  under  the  letting  value  ?_I  should  sav 
fully  one-fourth.  ° s 

,20.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  different  parts  of  the  district  between  the  moun- 
tmomlandsandthearable  ?— Tes,  and  there  are  some  parts  oven  of  the  same  coiinty 
Z?  ™ iffcrently  valued;  hut,  generaHy  speaking,  it  is  an  equitable  enough  valuation 
upon  winch  to  found  general  taxation. 

21.  Hoiy  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usuaHy  demanded  ?_The  May  rent  is 
tsuilly  p.iid  upon  most  estates  before  Uovembor,  .and  the  November  rent  before  May,  but 

m *i“  country  m wliich  there  is  a year’s  rent  always  due.  ^ 

22.  is  there  any  system  of  p.aymont  of  rent  by  bills  in  the  district  ?_Not  generally;  there 
may  lie  particnlar  instances  of  it,  hut  the  general  custom  is  to  pay  in  nionoy. 

23  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  and  what  is  the  usual  rate 
arc  certain  estates  in  which  considerable  sums  are 
PM  hoin  the  loan  fimd,  but  it  is  not  a general  thing,  particularly  with  large  farmers ; the 
mah  larmcrs  do  look  to  them  for  assistance,  but  the  largo  farmers  srarcoly  at  all,  and 
ttc  iato  of  interest  charged  by  the  loan  funds  is  what  is  now  settled  by  act  of  Parhament 
nothing  can  be  more  e-xtravagant  than  their  charges,  sometimes 
ti,.v  j I’  ? • ^ generally  not  called  upon  in  the  same  way  which 

M oonsequeuco  of  the  facihties  given  by  the  loan  funds. 

Tl  1 ii  “ usuany  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  a defaulting  tenant 

i H tbc  custom  on  some  estates  to  distrain,  and  on  others  to  proceed  by  notice  and  ejects 
fiwL.  ■ *nlntter  oourso,  unless  in  a very  especial  case  which  cads  fora 

to  1116*^1™!!™*  ^ chstraming  is  injurious  to  the  tenant,  and  injurious 


Isnm  Jn  “ i “ »f  serving  notices  to  quit  where  the 

when  tlo  ■ "'1'™  arroar?— When  a tenant  fads  into  arroar, 

lilt  t tS  ? “f  1'™*  P”'*  Mthiii  the  year,  it  is  nsual  to  servo  notico  to  quit, 

it  at  th™  ropor  time'’™*™  intention  to  pursue 

21  Are  Mi  Otot  »gMst  the  tenant  ?_Iii  some  cases  they  are. 

tliov  arTri^f  ’’  M a particnlar  gale  ?— On  some  estates 

law  crtE  « “rtours  are  permitted  to  accumulate,  hut  on  all  well  regu- 

28  Do  iT  Z **'®  ilif-3'Mr,  and  up  to  a particular  period. 

iislri'ot  vooZn  Z n °'''  >™“<ii“toIy  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middlemen,  in  the 
tliGv  arc  oo.  + generally  under  the  pirojirietor ; there  are  cases  of  the  contrary,  hut 

29  A common. 

countv  estates  held  under  the  management  of  the  courts  ? — Very  few  in  our 

''“nxy , there  ai-e  some,  but  very  few. 
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30.  IVTiat  istlie  relative  concUtion  of  the  tenants  holding  under  each  class  of  landlords?^ 
I should  say  that  persons  holding  directly  under  the  proprietors  are  in  the  best  condition 

3 1 . Ai'e  there  many  absentee  proprietors  in  the  district  mth  which  you  are  acquainted 
Yes,  a good  many. 

32.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease,  and  under  what  terms  and  condi- 
tions ? — The  tenure  has  been  greatly  altered  of  late  yeai’S  by  the  change  of  the  law,  and  in 
consequence  of  political  causes ; in  former  times  leases  were  very  general,  of  late  times 
very  few  landlords  indeed  have  granted  leases,  except  those  who  were  anxious  to  have 
political  influence  ; there  has  been  a gi-owing  disinclination  on  the  pai-t  of  proprietors  to 
grant  leases,  wMch  I consider  a very  great  loss  to  the  country  generally,  and  calculated  to 
retard  improvements,  lest  after  improvements  have  been  made  the  proprietor  sliould  turn 
round  on  the  tenant,  and  demand  either  the  tarni  or  an  increased  rent ; this  treatment  of 
tenants  I consider  one  of  the  causes  frequently  of  agrarian  distm-bances,  that  is,  where 
tenants  are  turned  out  for  political  causes  without  compensation. 

33.  Have  those  cases  been  frequent  ? — No,  they  have  not  in  the  coimty  of  Donegal. 

34.  Does  the  apprehension  of  such  treatment  operate*  there  extensively,  although  the 
cases  are  few? — Yes,  I consider  that  it  does  operate  extensively,  and  frequently  prevents 
the  tenant  malcmg  such  improvements  as  would  put  him  fully  in  the  power  of  the  landlord 
or  more  fully  than  he  would  wish  to  ho. 

35.  If  a tenant  has  not  a lease,  how  is  it  he  can  offend  his  landlord  in  a political  way  by 
voting  ? — There  are  many  ways  by  which  he  can  either  please  or  displease  his  landlord,  by 
voting  in  a particular  way,  under  the  poor  laws  for  instance. 

36.  Have  you  known  any  cases  either  of  eviction  or  obliging  a man  to  sell  his  farm  on 
account  of  any  supposed  proceedings  of  his,  in  reference  to  the  election  of  poor  law  guar- 
dians  ? — I cannot  say  that  it  has  come  directly  under  my  own  knowledge,  but  I have  heard 
of  it,  and  I heheve  it  has  taken  place. 

37.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases,  and  how  ai-e  they  enforced  where  leases 
ai-e  granted  ? — The  covenants  are  those  usual  in  almost  all  leases ; and  seldom  or  ever  are 
the  penal  covenants  sought  for. 

38.  Do  facilities  for  or  impediments  to  improvements  in  land  or  buildings,  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  tlie  estate  ? — I do  think  that  great 
impediments  are  frequently  thrown  in  the  way  of  improvements  by  the  nature  of  tlie  tenure 
of  the  proprietors ; persons  holding  as  tenants-for-life,  and  not  having  power  to  tax  the 
estates  for  permanent  improvements,  ai’c  very  unwilling  to  expend  their  money  upon  the 
property.  There  are  very  few  tenants  who  hold  at  will,  who  will  make  substantial  im- 
provements ; and  tliose  who  do,  very  often  pay  for  having  done  so,  tiro  valuator  generally 
taking  the  value  of  the  premises  as  he  finds  it ; and  leases  under  corporate  bodies  partake 
of  the  very  same  fault.  If  the  proprietor  holds  a lease  for  twenty-one  years,  TOich  is 
renewed  annually  on  paying  the  fine,  that  fine  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  annual  value  of 
the  property ; and  if  the  value  is  increased  by  the  permanent  improvements  of  the  tenant 
out  of  his  own  funds,  at  some  time  or  other  a new  agent,  anxious  to  show  his  zeal  for  his 
employer’s  interest,  raises  the  fine  to  one-fom-th  or  one-fifth  of  the  then  value  of  the 
property,  and  thereby  makes  the  tenant  pay  an  increased  rent,  because  he  improved  the 
estate  out  of  his  o'vvn  funds ; while  the  man  who  made  no  improvements  is  allowed  to  go  on 
without  any  increase.  This  is  a subject  which,  if  properly  adjusted,  would  greatly  improve 
the  state  of  some  parts  of  Ireland.  The  legislative  improvements  in  chm’ch-land  lease- 
hold property,  should  be  introduced  into  all  leasehold  property  held  under  corporate  bodies, 
which  are  renewable  as  chimch-land  leases  w’erc  on  paying  a certain  fine.  By  so  doing  a 
stimulus  would  he  given  to  permanent  improvements  on  the  lands,  wliich  never  will  take 
place  so  long  as  the  tenure  is  as  at  present.  Coi-porato  bodies  would  have  less  trouble,  and 
their  present  tenants  would  be  saved  the  annual  bill  of  costs  of  the  solicitor,  independent 
of  having  a perfect  security,  that  if  they  lay  out  £l,000  they  wiU  not  he  doing  so  with 
the  certainty  that  hereafter  they  will  be  made  to  pay  an  increased  fine  for  having  been  so 
impnident.  The  proprietor  seldom  makes  any  large  outlay  on  the  land  held  by  tenants. 

39.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly,  and  in 
what  proportion,  and  how  is  remuneration  secured  to  either  pai-ty? — The  landlord  some- 
times makes  improvements  on  the  tenants’  farms ; but  the  tenant  generally  builds,  drains 
and  does  all  that  is  necessary  to  his  farm,  and  hence  the  claim  to  what  is  called  “tenantr 
right.”  Of  late,  some  proprietors  have  been  acting  differently  and  assisting  the  tenant  in 
building  and  in  di-aining,  but  small  in  proportion  to  the  tenant’s  outlay. 

40.  Have  you  a description  of  the  cost  of  any  improvements,  and  the  return  or  profit 
therefrom  ? — I will  suppose  the  land  to  he  five  acres,  upon  which  the  improvement  is  to 
be  made,  of  the  value  of  2s.  6cZ.  an  acre  in  its  state  of  natm'C ; the  cost  of  trenching  and 
thorough-draining  to  be  £7  an  acre,  tlie  interest  of  wliich  at  five  per  cent,  is  7s.  per  annum ; 
the  land  thus  drained  stands  the  proprietor  in  9s.  del.  an  acre ; that  land  will  with  moderate 
treatment  produce  tw'O  good  crops — potatoes  and  oats,  which  will  pay  the  cultivator  largely ; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  no  difficulty  would  he  found  in  getting  15s.  per  acre  for 
land  so  treated,  thus  leaving  a clear  annual  profit  of  5s.  6rf.  per  acre  for  the  outlay  of 
per  acre,  besides  five  per  cent.  In  a case  of  this  kind  last  year  on  my  own  prqierty,  land 
worth  2s.  per  acre  so  treated,  gave  me  the  crops  which  I considered  wed  worth  £5  per  acre, 
of  oats,  and  left  me  the  land  in  an  improved  state.  It  is  now  producing  very  good  grass,  and 
I can  get  1 5s.  per  aero  for  the  laud  from  a solvent  tenant. 

41.  Without  profossuig  to  be  very  accurate  as  to  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  crop, 
do  you  consider  that  seven  years  wit  repay  a man  for  such  an  agricultiu'al  improvement  I— 
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I am  perfectly  certain  of  it.  I have  had  repeated  experiments  made,  and  they  have  never 
jet  failed ; this  is  merely  an  experiment  in  the  course  ef  last  year,  made  upon  ten  acres  of 
land,  wlicli  -were  Tamed  at  2s.  Qd.  an  aero. 

42.  Did  you  subsoil  ?~I  trench  it  with  tlie  spade. 

43.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  those  improvements  in  increasing  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  what  is  the  extent  to  which  they  might_  be  beneficiaUy  can-iod  out  ?— If  caution  bo 
used,  there  is  no  limit  to  improvement ; but  it  is  difficult  to  make  improvements  pay  well  to 
the  landlord  under  such  circumstances,  that  is,  where  a tenant’s  fai-m  is  to  he  improved  • and 
nothing  but  close  attention  to  details,  which  is  most  difficult  under  the  ch-cuiustances,’  will 
enable  a landlord  to  get  a return  immediately  for  his  capital  so  laid  out. 

44.  In  the  shape  of  rent? — Yes,  an  immediate  return  in  the  shape  of  rent  • if  he  is 

dealing  with  his  own  land  the  case  is  different.  ’ 

45.  Do  you  conceive  there  would  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  to  pay  an 

increased  rent  m the  shape  of  a per  centage  on  the  capital  expended  ? In  a district  where 

there  are  intelligent  tenants,  there  will  bo  no  difficulty,  and  where  the  tenants  were  satisfied 
that  the  landlord  and  agent  had  theii-  interests  at  heart,  and  were  not  exacting  higher  rents  • 
but  if  they  were  at  all  doubtful  of  the  proprietor  or  the  agent,  there  would  he  verv  ffreat 
difficulty.  *'  ® 

46.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-’y^dll,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the 

purchase-money  paid  ?~The  tenant-right  is  general,  and  it  is  recognised  by  the  landlords ; 
the  amount  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances,  the  situation  of  the  fann,  and  whether 
there  is  competition,  and  whether  the  rent  is  fair.  1 think  the  price  is  rather  increasing 
than  diminishing,  and  it  appears  to  me  not  affected  much  by  tenui-e.  ° 

47.  Is  it  affected  much  by  improvements  ; suppose  a man  has  improved  his  farm,  does  he 
get  the  value  of  those  improvements  over  and  above  what  he  could  have  got  for  it  in  its 
unimproved  state  ?— Yes,  I think  so ; every  improved  field  adds  to  the  value  of  the  farm, 
and  therefore  adds  to  the  value  of  the  tenant-right. 

48.  Docs  the  landlord  require  to  be  satisfied  with  the  in-coming  tenant,  not  alone  as  to 
character  and  solvency,  but  on  every  other  ground?— That  is  generally  made  one  of  the 
terms  of  the  permission,  that  the  tenant  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  proprietor  or  the  agent. 

49.  Is  it  usual  lor  the  landlord  to  object  either  on  religious  or  political  groimds  to  the 
tenant  ? — I have  known  cases  where  it  has  been  done,  but  it  is  not  general. 

50.  Has  there  been  any  extensive  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— Not  to 

3*iy  great  extent ; it  is  a principle  that  is  very  much  encouraged  by  every  judicious  pro- 
prietor, and  as  far  as  possible  it  is  carried  into  effect.  ^ 

51.  By  what  means? — The  means  usual,  are  by  encouraging  the  adjoining  farmer  to 
purchase  from  Ms  neighbour;  or,  if  a tenant  is  ejected,  in  some  way  to  give  the  land  to  the 
adjoiuiug  farm ; or  to  divide  it  and  give  it  to  the  farmers  on  either  side ; and  the  consequence 
is  good,  it  uiduces  more  improvements  and  increases  labour. 

52.  To  what  extent  is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  ? It  is  not  carried 

to  a great  extent  in  Donegal,  but  it  does  exist,  I am  sorry  to  say;  and  although  every 
means  are  taken  by  both  proprietors  and  agents  to  prevent  it,  they  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  put  a stop  to  it.  Where  subletting  is  persisted  in,  the  landlord  sometimes  endeavours  to 
put  aU  the  persons  off  tlie  estate,  but  this  is  not  general ; it  is  nunous  to  the  people  who  do 
it,  rmiious  to  the  estate  where  it  is  done,  and  renders  the  value  of  the  property  very  Httle 
compared  to  what  it  might  be  under  a different  arrangement.  There  has  been  one  case  in 
ulenfm  of  admitting  sub-tenants  to  hold  a farm  on  a new  letting  ; they  were  the  occupiers 
ot  the  sod  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  and  immediately  before  the  lease  dropped, 
the  person  who  had  the  lease  put  them  all  out,  ejected  them,  and,  as  far  as  I have  been  led 
to  beheve,  the  proprietor,  considering  that  they  had  a right  to  the  occupation  of  the  soil, 
put  them  back  again;  the  object  of  the  middleman  was,  that  he  should  he  the  tenant  in 
poffiession,  and  the  proprietor  treated  him  as  the  tenant  of  what  he  was  in  actual  possession, 

■tBe  sub-tenants  as  the  occupiers  of  the  parts  wMch  they  had  respectively  held. 

53.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  proceeding  ? — It  has  been  certainly  to  promote 

^strict,  and  certainly  beneficial  to  the  proprietor  of  the  estate. 

54.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  are  the  large  fai-merg  im- 

^ — Where  the  land  is  fairly  let,  I should  say  they  are  improving, 
them  tenantry  improving,  in  your  opinion  ? — The  same  answer  appHes  to 

in  respect  to  the  labourers,  is  their  condition  improving  ? — Yes,  smee  the  reduction 

__®  provisions  they  are  better  off,  and  lahom  is  also  in  demand, 

thp  ’ ? capital  of  the  farming  classes  sufficient  for  their  operations,  and  if  not  how  do 

y procure  it  ? — Where  the  tenant  is  industrious,  he  is  seldom  at  a loss  for  capital  on 
land  estates,  but  generally  there  is  a great  want  of  means  to  cultivate  the 

j funds  do  supply  the  means  to  procure  many  necessaries,  and  since 

tnnci-  usurers  have  had  less  to  do ; their  rate  of  interest  varies,  generally  it  is 

most  e.xorbitant.  The  loan  funds  are  regulated  by  act  of  Parhament. 
teiian'f-r >’cui'  opinion  have  the  loan  funds  generally  been  beneficial  to  the  occupying 
tlipin  money  from  them  ? — If  they  are  properly  conducted  I consider 

to  ther  ^ ®uencial ; if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ill  regulated  and  not  properly  attended 
merifli+f  uo  a greater  curse ; it  depends  entirely  upon  the  trustees  who  give  recom- 

59  or  are  not  what  they  should  be,  beneficial  to  the  country. 

6o'  T«  +1  ^ iunds  in  your  neighbourhood  require  weekly  payments  ? — Every  fortnight, 

e acreable  rent  on  the  small  tenantry  liigher  than  upon  the  large  farms? — 

5 I 


^^th  April,  1844. 

203. 

James  Johnston,  esq. 
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nth  April,  1844.  Generally  spealdng,  small  fanns  let  higher  in  proportion,  and  the  rent  is  usually  paid  yj 
cash  ; there  are  instances  where  it  is  paid  in  laboui\ 

203.  61.  By  what  means  arc  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  provided  for  at  the  death  of 

James  Johnston,  esq.  thoir  parents  ? — The  poor  man  leaves  liis  farm  frequently  to  bo  tUvided  amongst  them,  which 
causes  a great  deal  of  misery  and  difficulty  in  the  management  of  estates. 

G2.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  then-  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  thev 
built  and  repaired  ? — They  ai-o  held  under  the  tenant  direct,  and  they  are  built  and  repaired 
by  the  tenant. 

63.  IVhat  is  the  usual  tenure? — They  are  held  at  will,  and  the  rent  is  usually  paid  part 
in  work,  and  part  in  cash.  The  con-acre  system  does  not  prevail  in  the  district. 

64.  Can  emplojTucnt  he  obtained  generally  by  the  labourers,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ?— 
Yes  ; from  8tf.  to  Is.  per  day  for  men,  and  A^d.  a day  for  women  and  boys. 

65.  Do  the  farmers  give  them  land  for  manure  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

66.  Do  they  generally  charge  for  it  ? — Yes,  unless  under  a special  agreement. 

67.  Do  they  charge  them  more  than  the  rent  they  pay  themselves? — Yes,  rather  more- 
it  depends  upon  the  district. 

68.  What  is  usually  paid  for  the  land  to  put  their  manure  on  ? — In  populous  districts  it 
is  30^.  an  acre,  in  mountainous  districts  it  is  less. 

69.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they  origi- 
nated?— ^Yes,  there  have  been  occasionally,  but  very  few;  and  they  have  generally  aiisen 
out  of  a real  or  supposed  grievance  about  land. 

70.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  example, 
the  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ? — There  is  a great  differ- 
ence. In  some  cases  there  is  good  and  judicious  management,  and  progressive  improvement 
of  every  kind  going  on  ; in  others,  none,  so  far  as  the  landlord  is  concerned ; he  does  nothing 
except  call  for  the  rent.  The  estates  of  resident  proprietors  arc  generally  best  managed, 
when  the  proprietor  is  a man  who  talccs  an  enlarged  view  of  liis  own  interest,  and  seeks  to 
keep  the  tenant  a comfortable  and  a respectable  man  ; the  agent  being  contiguous  orreddent 
on  the  estate  is  of  the  utmost  advantage,  and  frequently  prevents  many  of  those  agrarian 
outrages  which  are  recorded,  provided  he  is  an  intelligent  man,  anxious  to  act  justly  by  the 
tenants,  and  not  minding  a little  personal  trouble. 

71.  On  the  absentee  estates  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  is  the  agent  usually  resi- 
dent ? — In  some  cases  he  is,  and  in  others  not. 

72.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  absentee  estates  on  which  tlie  agent  is  reddent 
compared  to  those  where  ho  is  not  ? — Yes ; generally  the  improvement  is  manifest  where 
the  agent  is  resident,  if  he  acts  fairly  and  liberally  towards  the  tenants. 

73.  Is  the  population  of  those  absentee  estates  in  a better  or  worse  condition  than  the 
tenantry  upon  the  estates  where  the  proprietor  is  resident? — Where  there  is  a resident 
proprietor  or  agent,  the  population  is  much  more  comfortable  and  much  more  peaceable, 
and  likely  to  be  much  more  respectable  than  where  they  are  absent. 

74.  Arc  you  acquainted  wdth  any  largo  absentee  estates  in  the  county  of  Donegal?— 
Yes,  almost  all  of  tliem  arc  absentee  estates. 

75.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  observe  any  great  disadvantage  arising  from  absenteeism 
in  Donegal  ? — Oh  1 there  can  bo  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  The  greatest  possible  disad- 
vantage must  arise  where  the  country  is  neglected,  and  the  tenantry  are  left  to  themselves 
to  settle  their  own  trifling  disputes  by  force  or  fraud,  or  violence,  or  at  petty  sessions ; 
bringing  disputes  there  which  ought  to-be  settled  by  the  agent.  That  is  a great  cui'sc  to 
the  tenantry,  and  they  cannot  go  on  so  well  as  where  there  is  an  agent  who  wiU  go  and 
settle  little  matters  of  that  soit,  preventing  them  assaulting  each  other  at  fairs  and  markets, 

76.  Do  you  find  that  subdividing  farms  takes  place  to  a greater  extent  on  those  estates 
than  where  the  proprietor  is  resident  ? — Yes,  it  must  do  so;  and  even  with  arcsident  pro- 
prietor, it  is  very  difficult  to  prevciit  a fatlier  giving  liis  children  portions  of  liis  farm;  and 
ff,  with  the  proprietoris  eye  over  them,  they  wiU  do  it,  when  that  is  withdrawn,  it  is  more 
easy  to  can-y  it  out. 

77.  Has  there  been  any  disposition  showm  on  those  absentee  estates  to  encourage  improve- 
ments upion  the  land,  such  as  you  have  spoken  of,  by  aUowances  for  drainage  ? — I sbotild 
say  it  was  not  much  introduced  at  present ; it  is  now  becoming  more  the  fashion,  and  I 
hope  will  exist  upon  those  estates  as  well  as  iqion  others. 

78.  In  what  arc  the  agent’s  duties  generaUy  understood  to  consist  ? — In  the, receipt  of 
the  rent,  and  the  general  improvement  and  management  of  the  estate. 

79.  Ai-c  there  fees  paid  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases? — Not  to 
the  agent  for  enforcing  rent ; distraining  fees  to  tlic  bailiff  are  usual ; fees  on  leases  are 
usual,  and  paid  to  the  agent. 

80.  Is  there  any  custom  of  large  fees,  such  as  half  a year’s  rent,  being  paid  to  the  agent?— 
Not  as  far  as  I have  knowledge.  It  is  usual  to  pay  from  two  to  three  guineas  besides  the 
stamp. 

8 1 . What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  faimis  ? — November. 

82.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  boar  to  the  rent,  to  the  government  valuation, 
and  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— It  varies  greatly,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  make 
any  comparison  so  as  to  be  accurate.  The  county  cess  applotmcnt  is  made  by  applotters 
appointed  at  vestry  under  the  act  of  Parliament.  ' No  publicity  is  given,  except  by  the  col- 
lector calling  on  the  person  to  pay ; and  he  then,  if  roquii'od,  produces  the  applotmcnt 
sworn  to  as  dii-cctcd.  It  is  levied  in  spring  and  summer. 

83.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  bear  to  the  rent  in  each  year,  and  at  what  tune 
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levied  for  the  tirst  time  it  is  1 M.  in  the  pound ; and  the  landlord’s  proportion  is  aUowed  ' — 

vhen  the  tenant  comes  to  pay  the  rent  after  he  has  paid  the  poor  rate.  ^ 203. 

84.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placinff  the  rent  ebaro-P  nn  tbp  Johnston,  esq. 

hndlordf-Thotonnnt  goneraU™  twont,--£vo  poo  Hi.  los!  Z M Sne  ‘nd  I*- P-  0'D„,ir. 

pays  It  more  agreeably  to  l^seli  vyith  ks  rent.  Will  the  commissioners  allow  me  to 

make  a few  observato^  mtli  regard  to  the  eomplaiuts  made  from  the  Glon£n  district, 

jesterdaj^,  at  Strabane?  I ‘bii'k  tboy  have  all  originated  in  the  attempt  to  improve  a tvild  ' 
andm.cidtivatpd  tatnct,m  *^^^  p^mi  made  to  introdL  ?he  tot 

steps  towards  eivihsation.  lien  s there  were  paid,  before  the  present  changes  bvflhcS 
IBihation  and  by  grazing  cat  le.  and  the  population  wore  in ’a  state  of  setobX^m 
These  great  evils  have  been  attempted  to  bo  redressod,-illicit  distillation  has  boeHN' 
couraged  and  6nppressed,_roads  have  been  made  mto  wild  mountains,— farms  have  been 
6,uarea.-rundale  abohshed.-grazmg  gromid  made  arable  ; and  all  these  changes  "rnongst 
apeople  totally  unaccustomed  to  such  a state  of  things,  have  engendered  feelhigs  2 a1 
were  erhbited  yesterday  The  tenants  feel  tlmt  the  landlord  has  Inly  a pam 

tal  nght  to^  interfere  with  them  lands  when  they  neglect  to  pay  their  rents  or  tL  iSie  • 
but  to  take  into  his  own  hands  useless  land,  but  which  could  be  converted  into  uood  arXle 
they  do  not  recognise  as  the  nght  of  the  proprietor,  uidess  ho  pays  the  former  occupiS 
neai'Iy  the  fee  of  tbe  land.  Sir  Cliarles  Style  has  acted  on  the  principle  tliat  the  lands  of 
to  descnption  were  to.  and  not  the  tenants,  and  has  dealt  with  them  os  such,  in  a wiw 
which  I have  no  doubt  wiU  lorgoly  repay  him  in  a few  years,  if  steadily  carried  out  for  aU 
the  tronhle.  and  annoyanee,  and  o.vpeiise  which  he  has  been  put  to  ; and  the  people  in  the 
cud  unn  be  improved  by  the  changes.  What  I have  now  stated  has  boon  cleirly  exempli- 
fiedm  a ease  which  I liave  lately  had  myself.  A lease  was  granted  in  1780  odd  forsixtv 
one  years  and  thi-ee  lives,  of  a townland  of  upwards  of  400  acres  for  £l5  Iiish  t£ 
toe  lasted  my  grandfather’s  and  my  father’s  life,  and  tm  four  or  five  veai-s  ago  ' When 
the  lease  e-xpmed,  the  entire  towiilaud  was  exactly  as  it  had  been  when  the  lease  was 
granted;  uo  ground  broken  and  no  house  built  on  it.  1 took  advantage  of  the  improve- 
ments going  on  by  Sir  Char  es  Style,  and  got,  through  Captam  Konnody’s  aid,  a road  into 
It;  before  there  was  no  road  nearer  than  foni-  miles.  I told  the  tenants  1 iwlked  to  take 
It  mto  my  o™  hands  for  the  puriJose  of  hnprovement.  To  this  evciy  opposition  was  given 
by  the  tenants,  who  resided  two  or  thi-ce  miles  away  from  it ; at  last.  I got  the  possefsion 
and  sent  cattle  to  graze  on  it.  Some  of  tho  cattle  wore  put  into  a river  and  drowned 
and  every  nieans  taken  to  induce  me  to  give  up  my  right  to  keep  tho  farm.  I resisted’ 
and  wfil  resi^,  and  I intend  to  make  improvements  on  the  farm.  One  of  the  tenants  came 
to  me,  a short  time  since  and  said  that  everybody  ivas  advising  him  to  complain  to  tho 
cer^ioners  of  me  but  I qmetly  gave  him  the  farm  again  he  woidd  not,  or  words  to 

“retlnd  Svl  tL®SS  ^ 

85.  What  is  tho  name  of  the  tenant  on  the  Glonfin  estate  to  whom  you  have  alluded, 

and  the  towtond  upon  which  ho  hved?— The  name  of  the  tenant  was  Pat.  O’Domiell  and 
Glassamore  the  name  of  the  townland.  <iuu 

emeral  feeling  of  the  laboiming  tenantry  with 
regird  to  the  mode  of  proceechng  which  has  been  adopted  ?_They  are  perfectly  saSfied. 

SI.  What  IS  your  opinion  of  the  propnety  of  that  mode  of  proceeding  ?—Iconsider  it 
amostjnst  proceednig,  and  any  other  coiirso  of  proceeding  would  have  been  most  nninst 
With  regard  to  the  estate  upon  wliich  Glassamore  is  situated,  I have  no  doubt  that  tee 
mSTo  heoii  carried  out  there  could  not  have  boon  carried  out^hout 

crating  some  dissatisfaction  among  the  population.  They  now  pay  teen-  rents  by  an  im- 

fl™  XS  of  ‘lo  mode  to  which 

to  m t ‘ ctatmatioii.  Of  the  mcroaso  of  produce  which  would  be  given  to 

THTH  "o  Many  linndreds  of  acres  of  land  wliich  now  he  in  a 

faonght  into  a state  of  cultivation,  and,  of  course, 
remunerative  to  the  proprietor,  vuiuee, 

Tofr'eto  bo  wh  loif  nothing  upon  the  land  of  your  own  estate,  to  which 

89.  Was  there  any  teuaut  under  the  one  you  liave  alluded  to  ?— No. 

lccnafterwarrSJ?rytmmLo“^^^  1-' 

fc  ditouto  TfT  T ™“}J ,f interfered  with  by  your  improvements  ?— No ; it  shows 
tier  rnTto  f ^ »ny  unprovement  of  that  Hnd.  'Ilierc  was  not  a single  ocen- 

of  the  lemnW  “■  “‘f-  tespeet  to  one 

that  he  ™ Of  Sweeney,  I would  state  to  the  oommissioners,  , , 

an  he  was  at  one  time  a tenant  of  mine  upon  a townland  callod  Glenveagh  • he  made  ' L 

be- "P”"  0 teSon 

amlwasanrimw  t ^ rT  “P°“  Glenfin,  be  became  dissatisfied  with  his  bargain, 

made  mo  of  teat  if®  1*  a , M'Clinchy  refused  to  give  it  up ; tin-cats  were 

Persoi?LmA?i  injm-ed,  aud  at  last  a numher  of 

tlirew  down  tVin  i 'with  the  snow  on  the  ground,  and  with  their  faces  blackened, 

dauffhtpf  Twqc,  T they  suffered  the  greatest  privations.  The 

at  the  distanriA  confined  in  the  course  of  the  night  upon  the  bank  of  a river,  and 

Jiad  been  mva,,  -f.? medical  aid  of  more  than  ten  miles ; aud  the  cattle  which 
given  to  it  Clinchy  to  graze  were  houghed.  The  man  came  up  to  me  immedi-t 

512 
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ately,  and  told  me  wLat  had  happened.  I toolc  tlie  necessary  measures  to  get  it  laid  on 
the  district,  where  the  persons  who  committed  the  outrage  were  supposed  to  live.  I sag. 
ceeded,  and  got  it  laid  on  that  district.  I sent  my  owm  cattle,  had  them  valued,  and  ient 
them  upon  the  fann,  and  sent  my  compKmenta,  saying  they  might  injure  them  as  much 
as  they  pleased ; and  the  result  was,  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  preventing  M‘Clinchv 
occupying  the  farm,  but  every  thing  was  done  by  Sweeney  and  his  friends  to  induce  him 
to  give  it  up.  He  did  not  however  succeed,  and  I told  Iiim  that  on  no  terms  would  I per- 
mif,  his  return.  I sliould  also  mention  that  I have  reason  to  heheve  that  the  money  which 
was  levied  for  the  outrage  on  the  cattle,  and  repairing  the  house,  was  paid  by  Sweenev 
himself  to  the  parties  who  had  paid  it.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

92.  Has  JTCliiichy  since  parted  with  his  farm? — Yes. 

93.  Do  you  know  what  he  got  for  his  tenant-right  ? — I believe  about  £80. 

94.  That  was  the  farm  which  had  been  Sweeney’s  ? — Yes,  originally. 

95.  Do  you  know  whether  Sweeney  2ia'id.  any  thing,  or  whether  they  exchanged  even- 
handed  ? — I do  not  know. 

96.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — I would  suggest  most  sti-ongly  the  pro- 
priety of  the  legislature  making  a law  to  enable  piroprietors  ivho  are  tenants-for-hfe  haring 
a power  to  tax  their  estates  for  permanent  improvements  made  on  their  estates,  and  enabling 
the  government  to  advance  money  to  such  i)ersons,  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  payable  by 
instalments,  as  may  be  considered  equitable  to  all  parties,  but  taking  especial  care  that  such 
improvements  shall  be  specified,  and  under  due  control  of  proper  persons.  This,  if  effected 
would  do  much  to  improve  the  state  of  the  country  in  many  respects.  It  would  enable  the 
proprietor,  who  is  a tenant-for-life,  to  carry  on  reclaiming  of  land  to  a large  extent,  with 
benefit  to  his  next  heir,  and  without  loss  to  his  other  cluldi’en ; it  would  employ  the 
labouring  pojmlatiou  on  a large  scale ; it  would  increase  the  production  of  the  countiy, 
and  by  the  example  sot,  it  would  induce  others  who  are  now  opposed  to  all  “ new-fangled 
schemes”  for  improving  the  country  (as  many  are  jdeased  to  call  such  attempts  to  benefit 
the  country)  to  foUow  the  example  set  to  them,  when  they  see  so  large  and  so  immoderate 
a return  made  on  a small  outlay.  The  same  power  should  be  conferred  on  tenants  by  lease 
under  corporate  bodies,  where  the  lease  is  regularly  renewed  at  a certain  fine,  unless  this 
description  of  property  is  2>ut  on  the  same  footing  as  church-land  leases,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  desirable  plan. 

97.  Do  you  conceive  that  any  arrangement  could  be  usefully  made,  by  wliich  the  tenant 
having  capital  to  make  imjjrovements  himself,  could  be  secured  a compensation  from  his 
landlord,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  do  you  think  that  would  have  a beneficial 
effect  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  if  it  was  judiciously  done.  The  gi-eat  difficulty  is  how 
to  do  it,  and  to  prevent  the  landlord  being  taxed  beyond  his  means. 

98.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  with  respect  to  the 
county  cess  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  ajid  occupying  tenants?— 

I woidd  strongly  urge  upon  the  commissioners  the  necessity  of  some  change  in  the  county 
officers’  fees  and  sdaries.  The  county  treasurer,  I consider,  is  paid  too  much  for  his 
duties ; a bank  would  do  the  same  duty  without  any  pay,  and  a clerk  at  £50  a yeai’  would 
answer  all  the  purposes,  and  wliich  sum  would  be  saved  by  the  interest  which  the  bank 
would  allow ; indeed,  ujion  tliis  head  there  would  be  a 2>i'ofit  to  the  county.  The  crown 
solicitor’s  duty  could  easily  be  performed  in  a more  efficient  mamier  by  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  who  is  amply  paid  for  the  trouble  by  his  salary  and  his  fees ; and  the  grand  jury’s 
secretary  is  paid  fai*  too  much  by  the  fees  of  his  office.  I consider  that  a very  great 
improvement  could  be  made  in  the  proper  regulation  and  allocation  of  the  police  of  the 
county ; we,  as  a county,  have  got  a number  of  poHce  stations  which  a great  number  of  tlie 
magisti’ates,  though  not  a majority  of  them,  consider  unnecessary.  We  have  had  several 
meetings  in  which  the  majority  has  been  only  one  or  two  in  a meeting  of  five  or  six  and 
forty ; and  the  feeling  is  stiU  very  strong  that  the  police  are  badly  allocated,  and  that  there 
are  too  many  in  the  county  and  put  in  situations  which  they  consider  perfectly  useless,  and 
that  we  consider  a fit  subject  to  be  put  before  the  land  commissioners.  It  is  impossible, 
in  my  opinion,  to  do  without  a barony  constable ; you  must  have  some  person  in  his 
position ; it  is  quite  essential  to  have  a responsible  and  respectable  person  in  that  office. 
With  regard  to  the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  the  Board  of  Works  by  free  giants,  I 
consider  that  it  would  he  most  advantageous  to  the  country.  Some  time  ago  they  were 
willing  to  give  grants  in  districts  where  it  would  open  up  the  country  in  a most  wise  and 
judicious  manner,  and  you  are  now  in  a district  where  the  advantag-es  of  that  system  are 
seen  more  than  any  other.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  liberal  grants  made  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  into  the  neighbouring  county,  wliich  you  can 
do  now  with  the  greatest  ease ; and  if  it  had  been  left  to  the  people  of  the  county  by  taxing 
themselves,  it  would  never  have  been  done. 

99.  Are  there  still  districts  in  the  county  of  Donegal  requiring  opening  ? — Yes,  many. 

100.  Do  you  cousider  that  the  opening  up  districts  of  country  in  that  way  is  a public 
benefit,  and  not  merely  an  advantage  to  the  proprietors  who  reside  near  ? — There  cannot  be 
a question  about  it ; it  is  advantageous  to  the  country  generally  ; it  opens  up  land  which 
must  otherwise  remain  unopened,  and  therefore  unprofitable  to  the  pubHc. 

101.  Do  you  consider  that  it  has  any  effect  upon  the  peace  of  the  countiy? — No  doubt 
of  it.  Blackguards  can  go  into  fastnesses  where  the  police  cannot  get  at  them,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  punish  sheepstealers  and  people  of  that  kind ; they  are  sure  to  congregate  m 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  police  camtot  get  at  them. 


April,  1844. 
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James  Johnston,  esq. 
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102.  Is  there  any  custom  in  the  districts  which  you  have  described,  in  reference  to  their 
settlement  of  debts  or  claims  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it?~Yes,  there  is, 
irithout  reference  to  the  law  of  the  land ; the  custom  was  very  prevalent  a few  years  ago ; 
it  is  le^  so  now,  but  still  in  action.  When  a claim  existed  agauist  a person,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded  mat^  -ed  not,  a person  was  to  be  found  who  would  steal  a cow  or  a horse  to 
satisfy  the  claim ; and  the  custom  has  been,  and  to  the  present  day  is,  for  some  one  to  go 
to  that  man  whose  horse  or  cow  had  been  taken,  and  to  say,  “ There  is  £5  due,  I -will  take 
£3 and  the  money  was  left  in  the  man’s  house  or  in  a particular  place,  or  with  some 
person  for  him,  so  as  to  avoid  the  law ; and  the  cow  or  horse  was  returned  in  the  course  of 
the  following  night.  The  person  who  stole  the  cow  or  horse  and  committed  the  theft,  was 
a well-known  person  in  the  country,  to  whom  application  was  made  for  the  recovery  of  the 
animal  on  paying  the  fees ; he  was  paid  for  bis  trouble  regular  settled  fees  accoi^ing  to 
the  extent  of  the  debt ; he  received  more  for  recovering  £10  than  recovering  £5.  They 
never  thoright  of  going  to  process  for  many  years. 

103.  Was  the  prevalence  of  that  system  facilitated  by  their  being  districts  which  were 
inaccessible  by  the  troops? — Yes,  the  only  persons  now  who  will  execute  Glen  Swilly 
decrees,  as  they  are  called,  are  persons  who  live  in  mountainous  districts,  two  or  three 
miles  from  any  road,  inhabited  by  sheepstealers  and  persons  of  the  worst  character.  The 
opening  up  of  wild  districts  by  roads  is  sure  to  destroy  that  kind  of  impunity  from  crime. 

[ The  wit7iess  withdrew.'] 

John  Cochran,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Edenmoor,  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county  ? — Yes ; and  agent  to  Mr.  Alexander  Robert 
Stewart,  and  to  other  proprietors. 

3.  Have  you  the  management  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  property  in  Calhame  ? Yes,  I have. 

4.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  under  which  a person  of  the  name  of  Cairns 
was  dispossessed  ? — Yes,  I am ; it  was  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

5.  What  amount  of  rent  was  due  ? — ^When  the  ejectment  was  obtained  there  were  three 
half-years’  rent  due  by  him,  and  before  he  was  dispossessed  there  was  another  half-year  due ; 
he  was  in  arrear  £93  when  he  was  dispossessed. 

6.  How  long  had  he  occupied  the  farm  ? — Indeed  he  was  in  before  my  time ; my  father 
was  agent  for  Mr.  Stewart  lilcewise,  and  I believe  he  had  been  a tenant  for  a great  number 
of  yeai-s,  but  he  had  got  a new  lease  of  this  farm,  I think,  three  years  before  he  was 
dispossessed. 

7.  Was  the  rent  raised  at  the  time  of  his  new  lease  ? — No,  it  was  rather  reduced  ; he  got 
a new  valuation ; his  rent  was  £50  before,  and  the  new  lease  was  granted  in  1S37  ; he  com- 
plained that  it  was  too  dear,  and  Mr.  Stewart  desired  me  to  have  it  surveyed  along  with 
other  parts  of  the  property,  and  it  was  brought  down  to  £46,  for  which  he  gave  him  a lease. 

8.  What  was  the  rent  inserted  in  the  lease  ? — The  penal  rent  was  £92,  double  the  rent 
we  took ; he  was  to  perform  sundry  conditions  or  that  rent  would  be  looked  for : and  those 
conditions  he  failed  in  performing. 

9.  What  were  those  conditions? — He  was  to  new  roof  and  slate  his  houses,  which  would 
have  satisfied  Mr.  Stewart,  and  put  up  his  fences,  which  were  in  a dreadful  state ; Mr. 
Stewart  told  him  that  they  must  be  done,  or  lie  would  give  him  leave  to  sell  the  place,  or, 
if  that  was  not  done,  he  would  sue  him  for  the  rent  reserved  in  the  lease. 

10.  At  whose  expense  were  those  works  to  be  done? — The  tenant’s;  he  has  made  all 
tliose  who  have  leases  do  the  same  thing. 

1 1.  Did  Mr.  Stewart  make  any  allowance  towards  assisting  them  in  so  doing  ? — I am  not 
aware  that  he  did ; it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  granting  the  leases  that  the  double  rent 
was  to  be  reserved,  and  it  was  made  a sine  qua  Jion  for  the  new  leases  that  those  works  should 
be  performed. 

12.  What  was  the  term  in  the  lease  ? — Twenty-one  years  or  the  life  of  her  Majesty. 

, offer  made  to  Cairns  as  to  selling  his  tenant-right? — Mr.  Stewart  is  in  the 

tot  of  visiting  his  property  either  in  December  or  January  in  general ; in  December,  1839, 
be  paid  his  annual  visit,  and  found  Cairns  had  done  nothing  at  all,  and  he  told  him  that  that 
rind  of  work  would  not  suit,  and  he  saw  nothing  for  him  but  to  sell  the  place ; he  began  to 
plead  with  him,  and  stated  that  it  would  be  in  better  order  next  year  or  he  would  sell ; in 
anuary,  1840,  the  next  year,  he  found  the  place  worse  than  it  had  ever  been  before ; he 
oand  there  were  three  half-years’  rent  due,  and  after  pleading  with  him  a long  time,  he 
gave  him  another  year,  if  he  put  the  premises  in  order,  and  if  he  had  half  a yeai^’s  rent ; he 
SMd  he  could  not  pay  up  any  thing,  that  the  crop  had  failed ; after  this,  Mr.  Stewart  gave 
I®  of  selling,  and  we  allowed  him  that  privilege  till  March,  when  I served  him 

a a Dublin  ejectment ; I would  have  brought  it  to  the  quarter  sessions,  but  the  sum  was 
bor  it;  the  barrister’s  court  does  not  extend  beyond  £50. Irish. 

' f'ti  large  because  the  penal  rent  exceeded  £50  ? — Yes,  that  was  the 

pom  hat  his  worship,  the  barrister,  did  not  decide  upon  at  once ; he  reserved  the  question 
r consideration  in  Duhlin,  and  he  wrote  to  my  brother,  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  said  it 
i’^^’^'^diction,  in  consequence  of  the  penal  rent;  he  considered  the  penal  rent 
was  the  real  rent.  i i > r 

objection  when  a tenant  gets  leave  to  sell  on  that  property  to  the  in-com- 
V score  of  his  religion  or  politics  ? — Not  in  regard  to  politics,  but  in 

6 d to  hi§  relig.  m;  Mr.  Stewart  lays  down  as  a general  principle,  at  least  I have  under-  . 


17/A  Apn7,  1844. 
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James  Johnston,  esq. ' 


John  Cochran,  isq. 
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11th  April,  1844. , 
Jolin  Cochran,  esq. 


stood  him  to  do  so,  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the  place,  that  where  a Protestant  sells,  hewishp 
a Protestant  to  get  it;  and  I could  not  consent  to  a Roman  Catholic  coming  in  if  a Protestant 
was  selling. 

16.  Was  that  principle  applied  to  Presbyterians? — No,  the  distinction  is  only  between 

Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  ^ 

17.  If  a Roman  Catholic  sells,  is  there  any  objection  to  a Roman  Catholic  purchasbs-? 
No  ; the  reason  why  Mr.  Stewart  adopts  the  plan  is,  to  prevent  any  collision  or  bad  feelW 
in  the  townland,  by  a Protestant  coming  in  upon  a Catliolic  townland,  or  vice  versa ; that  if 
the  principle  I understand  him  to  act  upon  always ; I never  knew  Mr,  Stewart  to  withdraw 
the  privilege  from  a tenant  of  selling  liis  tenant-right  after  an  ejectment  was  served  and 
though  Cairns  states  the  privilege  was  withdrawn,  I allowed  liim  from  March  till  the  18th 
of  May  before  the  hahem  was  issued  ; I allowed  him  all  that  time  to  sell,  and  the  reason  he 
assigned  for  not  selHng  was, What  is  the  use  of  my  selling  ? I can  only  sell  it  for  £250  • 
there  is  a mortgage  against  it  by  Mr.  Craig,  of  Killygordon,  of  £125 ; you  have  a claim  for 
nearly  £100,  and  that  will  leave  me  notliing  for  myself.”  There  was  another  man  had  spoken 
to  me  who  had  a claim  against  Caiims  for  £25,  and  those  different  sums  would  have  taken 
all  the  money  he  had  received ; but  I never  saw  the  tenant  who  offered  him  £250  • Mr 
Stewart  said  to  him,  “ I give  you  an  opportunity  of  selling  or  to  pay  half-a-yeav’s  rent-  but 
if  you  give  me  the  trouble  of  serving  an  ejectment,  I withdraw  the  privilege ; ” but  I took  it 
upon  myself  afterwards. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


•v205. 

Edward  Sproule,  esq. 


Edward  Sproule,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Spamoimt,  near  Csistlederg,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a linen  bleacher,  and  hold  about  ninety  statute  acres. 
I am  also  a landed  proprietor  in  Donegal. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  far  acquainted  that  you  can  give  informa- 
tion to  the  commissioners  ? — I know  best  the  valley  of  the  river  Derg,  half  a dozen  miles 
next  the  mouth  of  it. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description? — It  is  a second  rate  quality  of  soil,  rather  rough; 

there  is  some  good  land,  but  a good  deal  of  it  is  rough  ground.  ’ 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  that  district  improving  or  not  ? — It  is  improving.  The 
soil  is  light  in  the  valley  on  a gravelly  subsoil,  and  of  second  rate  fertility.  The  smface  is 
rather  broken,  but  capable  of  being  improved  by  elem-ing  the  intervening  rugged  spots,  and 
squaring  tlie  fields,  &c.  The  land  is  much  encumbered  in  part  with  large  stones,  the  remo- 
val of  which  is  very  expensive.  General  drainage  is  not  requh-ed.  The  subsoil  is  porous; 
hut  partial  draining  is  necessary  in  hollows,  and  where  the  clear  ground  is  intersected  with 
rough  ground.  On  the  high  land  retired  from  the  river  is  some  mountain  that  is  capable  of 
extended  improvement. 

6.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  generally  in  the  country ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by 
proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? — It  is  generally  fixed  by  the  proprietor,  who  sends  a valuator 
(surveyor)  on  the  lands,  and  this,  revised  by  the  agent,  is  the  usual  mode  in  which  rents  are. 
fixed  on  large  estates.  With  respect  to  farms  on  small  properties,  the  rent  is  sometimes 
fixed  by  agreement  between  the  proprietor  and  tenant. 

7.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations? — On 
late  set  lauds,  it  is  near  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  it  is  called  for  generally  in  nine  months 
after  it  falls  due.  There  is  a running  half-year  generally  allowed  ; nine  montlis  is  the  time 
generally,  but  sometimes  in  three  months. 

8.  Is  there  any  custom  of  paying  rent  by  bill  iu  this  country,  and  what  is  the  additional 
charge  ? — It  is  not  customary  ; I have  heai-d  of  it  but  very  seldom.  I tbiuk  it  is  upon  an 
emergency,  and  seldom  occui’s. 

9.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  and  local  usurers,  and  what  is  the  usual  rate 
of  interest  ? — No,  I think  not  at  all. 


10.  What  is  the  usual  mode  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — It  is 
recovered  by  distress;  but  that  is  rarely  resorted  to.  I think  rents  are  paid  generally  without 
that  extremity  being  resorted  to. 

1 1.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ?— I believe  so,  always. 

12.  Are  receipts  of  rent  given  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — Receipts  aregene- 
rally  passed  for  a particular  gale,  even  although  there  is  a long  arrear. 

13.  Do  the  tenants  hold  iu  general  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middlemen? — In  general 
under  the  proprietor  ; in  some  cases  in  small  properties  under  middlemen. 

1 4.  Are  there  any  extensive  properties  held  under  the  courts  ? — No  ; there  ai’o  some,  but 
not  extensive. 

15.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  in  those  places  ?— The 
rent  is  moderate,  but  tbcy.waut  the  encouragement  of  a resident  landlord. 

16.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease? -Formerly  they  all  hold  under 

lease ; tliat  practice  has  dropped  now  very  much.  There  are  very  few  renewals  of  leases ; 
most  of  the  new  Jet  farms  are  let  at  will. 


1 7 . What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  tlie  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  improve- 
ment of  their  farms  ?— I do  not  see  much  difference.  You  would  suppose  that  tenants  under 
leases  would  be  much  more  comfortable  ; but  I do  not  see  that  it  is  so.  There  is  one  large 
estate  in  this  neighbourhood  which  is  all  under  lease,  and  very  spu-ited  improvements  app6^ 
to  be  going  on.  . 
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T ig.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  generally  made— by  the  landlord  or  tenant, 
or  jointly  ?—tjcneraUy  by  the  tenant.  There  is  sometimes  assistance  afforded  by  the  land- 
lords upon  one  or  two  estates ; but  it  has  not  yet  got  into  general  operation  j the  system  is 

commencing. 

19.  Is  the  consolidation  of  farms  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  the  district?— No ; there  is 
gi-eat  difficulty  m it.  It  is  scarcely  to  bo  managed,  from  the  tenacity  with  which  small  holders 
Iceep  their  farms;  but  it  is  done  in  some  cases. 

20.  Is  the  tenant-right  recognised  in  the  district  ?— Yes,  it  is ; it  prevails  under  most  of 
the  good  landlords.  liie  purehaso-moncy  is  paid  to  the  out-going  tenant  after  the  arrears 
to  the  landlord  have  been  discharged.  It  is  recognised  by  most  of  the  landlords,  and  its 
effects  ai-e  rather_benefacial  than  otherwise  to  the  landlord.  It  gets  up  arrears,  and  he  gets 
a better  tenant  with  some  capital,  and  with  fresh  spirit.  To  the  tenantry  it  affords  the  only 
security  which  now  exists  for  remuneration  for  the  improvements' they  have  made  in  their 
buildings,  their  fences,  and  their  drains,  which  are  all  made  at  their  own  expense  eenerally. 

21.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  as  compared  with  the  year’s  rent  or  per  acre  ?-— 

It  runs  from  four  to  eight  and  even  to  ten  and  twelve  years’  rent,  and  has  been  known 
to  go  as  high  ^ fifteen ; that  was  in  the  war  time.  It  is  rather  decreasing  now,  not  from 
any  decrease  in  the  value,  but  from  the  increase  of  the  value  of  money.  ° It  is’  not  much 
affected  by  tenure.  , The  character  of  the  proprietor  and  the  principles  upon  which  his  family 
conduct  their  renewals  have  more  influence  than  the  term  of  the  tenure.  The  price  given 
has  often  been  as  liigh  for  a farm  held  at  will  as  for  others  under  lease.  ® 

22.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  on  to  any  extent? It  is  too  much 

so ; and  it  is  injui’ious  to  the  landlord  as  well  as  the  tenantry  themselves  ; it  is  destructive 
to  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  lo  wers  the  farming  population,  so  as.  to  render  them  sub- 
ject to  greater  privations  than  day  labourers.  It  is  done  in  two  ways,  one  to  provide  for 
children  marrying,  by  dividing  the  tenement,  and  another  to  procure  some  money,  by  the 
sale  of  a portion  of  the  farm,  to  enable  a struggling  farmer  to  clear  off  a debt.  In  both  cases 
the  evils  are  permanent  and  the  benefits  slight. 

23.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  it  improving 
or  otherwise  ?— The  lai-ge  farmers  are  improving ; the  small  farmers  are  rather  in  a worse 
condition,  having  less  capital,  and  no  means  of  increasing  it;  and  their  holdings  being  merely 
sufficient  to  feed  them,  afford  them  little  supplies  for  other  charges ; and  the  decline  of  the 
linen  trade  has  materially  lowered  the  comforts  of  this  class. 

24.  With  regard  to  the  labourers,  what  is  your  opinion  ?— They  are  still  more  reduced 
by  the  decline  of  the  linen  trade.  Formerly  the  most  industrious  of  this  class  were  weavers 
leaving  only  a necessary  supply  for  agricultural  work.  Now  a superabundance  is  thrown  upon 
the  land  for  employment,  which  makes  the  supply  of  labour  ranch  greater  than  the  demand 
la  addition  to  the  privation  caused  by  want  of  constant  work  for  the  men,  women  and 
female  children  have  now  no  employment ; formerly  all  wore  actively  at  work  in  productive 
industry.  The  contrast  between  the  present  and  former  state  of  these  people  is  indeed 
meJancholy.  The  wages  generally  paid  to  labourers  are  6d.  a day,  with  board;  lOrf.  without 
board,  which  may  he  said  to  be  the  average. 

25.  Under  whom  are  the  cottages  held? — Under  tlio  large  farmers.  The  cottier  has 
three  roods  of  corn  g-round,  a house,  and  cow  grazed,  fuel  and  a garden  ; the  ground  is  usually 
aboured  by  the  farmer,  for  which  the  general  rent  is  £6  or  £6  1 Os. ; the  crop  is  put  in  by 
the  tarmer,  and  not  by  tho  man,  and  it  is  ploughed  and  harrowed  by  the  farmer.  For  cot- 
tages  only  having  no  grass,  and  nothing  but  the  house  and  fuel,  £2  would  be  paid.  The 
armers  build  and  thatch  the  house,  which  is  generally  a miserable  smoley  cabin  of  one  room, 
open  to  the  rain,  but  otherwise  warm.  The  rent  is  sometimes  taken  up1iy  work,  and  somo- 
.nmes  IS  secured  by  the  farmer  watching  the  cottager  when  ho  receives  money  for  his  labour 
and  by  stoppmg  his  digging  up  tho  potatoes,  or  not  allowing  him  to  remove  them  till  the 
rout  IS  paid. 

■fb  ^Gspcct  to  the  charges  on  land,  what  proportion  docs  the  county  cess  bear  to 

government  or  poor  law  valuations  ?— The  county  cess  constitutes  a grie- 
VM  i occupiers  of  land.  It  would  appear  it  amounts  to  3^.  6d.  or  3s.. 8d. 

y any  per  pound  on  the  government  valuation,  and  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  on  tlio  poor  law 
on  the  cess  of  1842;  I have  not  the  warrant  of  1843.  Itisreckoned 
It  w if  grievances,  and  the  most  burdensome  tax  which  the  occupiers  of  land  have. 

sbniilTf  appear  on  consideration  to  be  very  unjust,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  alone 
Mnlc  burden  of  making  roads  and  their  repairs : the  building  all  bridges, 

out  all  salaries  for  county  officers.  All  these,  however,  might  be  borne  with- 

of  tbp  when  the  peace  of  the  county  is  maintained  at  their  expense,  tho  health 

probablvn  is  eared  for  at  their  expense,  and  that  even  malicious  injuries. 

It  V persons  who  pay  no  county  rates,  ai-c  also  paid  for  at  their  charge, 

borniv  i,-,,  „ii  1 ^ ^Jitolerablo  grievance  which  requires  redress.  This  burden  should  be 
y classes  of  the  community  as  well  as  the  occupiers  of  land. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'\ 

Thomas  Sproule,  osq.,  sworn  and  examined. 
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2.  reside  ? — Bridge  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Tyi 

two  larj?Q  ^ ™‘T'g_istrate  of  the  county  ? — I am ; and  a landed  proprietor.  I also  hold 
to  fortv  ^o^sisting  of  about  900  acres,  including  a mountain  farm,  and  from  thirty 

^'^rty  acres  arable  m each  farm.  > s J' 
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3.  Whafc  is  the  district  with  which  you  ai’e  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  inJoi. 
mation  to  the  commissioners  ? — Perhaps  of  my  own  property  and  the  neighbourhood,  I could 
say  more  than  of  any  other.  I have  some  property  set  to  tenants. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? In  this 

part  of  the  country  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving.  There  is  a decided  spirit  of 
improvement  in  the  people. 

5.  What  are  the  manures  usually  employed  ? — Almost  altogether  animal  manure.  There 
is  a little  bone  dust  and  a little  lime  used,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  There  would  be  a 
good  deal  more  lime  used,  but  the  limestone  quai*rics  seem  not  to  be  put  on  a good  footin? 
by  the  gentlemen  on  whose  property  they  are.  The  limestone  quarry,  in  many  cases  « 
not  set  to  tenants  to  work,  or  to  a person  who  will  turn  out  the  stones  ; each  tenant  is  allowed 
to  go  and  quarry  for  himself.  There  would  be  a good  deal  more  limestone  used,  if  the  lime 
was  turned  out  and  sold  to  the  people. 

6.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  hv 

valuation  ? — As  regaa’ds  myself,  I have  done  it  by  proposal  from  the  tenants.  ’ ^ 

7.  Is  it  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  rent  ? — With  myself  it  is  an  acreable  rent. 

8.  In  what  manner  do  you  manage  with  reference  to  taking  proposals  ? — With  respeetto 
a farm  I set  lately,  I knew  a man  who  was  likely  to  take  it,  and  I had  a proposal  from  him 
for  the  land.  He  gave  me  a proposal,  and  the  amount  of  rent.  I then  had  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  it,  without  appointing  any  valuator. 

9.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — I think  about  £l  the 
Scotch  acre  for  moderately  good  land. 

10.  In  receiving  proposals  for  a farm,  is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying 
tenant  ? — Decidedly  so.  Owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  linen  trade  was  formerly  con- 
ducted, the  farms  were  got  into  very  small  holdings ; so  small,  that  it  was  not  profitable  to 
use  them  as  mere  agricultural  fai-ms. 

1 1 . What  pro])ortion  does  the  usual  setting  value  in  this  neighbourhood  bear  to  the  poor 
law  valuation  and  the  government  valuation  ’? — There  is  very  little  difference  upon  my  own 
property,  between  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the  rental  at  which  it  is  set.  On  a rental  of 
£400  there  is  not  more  than  £10  of  difference  between  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the  rental. 

12.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  government  valuation  ? — I have  notany 
document  from  which  I could  learn  the  government  valuation. 

13.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  generally  demanded;  what  is  the  usual 
custom  of  the  country  ? — The  November  rent  is  looked  for  in  the  month  of  April,  and  the 
May  rent  is  looked  for  about  the  1st  of  November. 

14.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants 
gether  by  process  at  the  quarter  sessions  now. 

15.  Is  distraining  much  used  in  the  recovery  of  rent  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  instances 
of  it  lately  in  the  country. 

16.  From  your  knowledge,  do  you  think  that  the  landlord  might  be  placed  in  as  good  a 
situation  as  he  is  now,  if  the  power  of  distraining  was  done  away  with  ? — The  most  proper 
way  of  doing  it,  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  now,  by  processing  them  at  the  quarter  ses- 
sions, and  recovering  it  like  any  other  debt.  The  tenants  like  that  way  of  being  pursued 
for  the  rent  better  than  the  former  mode  of  disti^aint. 

17.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale? — For  a par- 
ticular gale. 

18.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  imder  middle- 
men?— We  have  hardly  any  middlemen  in  the  country  now  ; not  any  near  where  I am. 

19.  Are  any  properties  near  you  held  under  the  courts  ? — Yes ; one. 

20.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  that  estate,  compai’ed  to  the  condition  ofthe 
tenants  generally  ? — On  that  particular  property  the  rent  is  high.  The  former  proprietor 
of  it  looked  to  having  his  tenantry  all  manufacturers  of  linen,  and  set  his  land  without  refer- 
ence to  the  value  of  his  land  as  tillage  land. 

21.  Has  the  land  continued  at  that  rent,  or  has  there  been  any  re-letting? — There  has 
been  a re-letting,  but  very  little  change  made. 

22.  Have  any  improvements  been  made  on  that  land  ? — There  are  two  tenants  upon  it 
who  have  made  improvements  upon  it,  both  in  the  land  and  in  building  houses. 

23.  Is  there  more  or  less  improvement  upon  it  than  upon  the  adjoining  properties?— I 
would  say  there  is  less. 

24.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  an  estate  belonging  to  a minor  or  to  a lunatic,  or  is  it 
under  the  court  on  account  of  incumbrances  ? — It  is  on  account  of  incumbrances. 

25.  Do  you  think  the  small  amount  of  improvement  which  has  taken  place  arises  from  the 
mode  of  managing  it  under  the  court? — Yes,  I believe  so.  The  tenants  have  leases  for 
seven  years  pending  the  cause,  and  they  feel  very  uncertain  as  to  their  tenure  of  the  hand. 

26.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  at  will. 

2( . Are  there  any  considerable  number  of  lea.ses  in  this  district  ? — There  are  very  fcff 
in  this  district. 

28.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  perpetuities  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  there  are  afeir. 

29.  What  is  their  state,  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  tenants  occupying  their  oyn 

land,  compared  with  those  holding  under  a proprietor? They  have  not  been  doing  well  |n 

this  country.  They  are  not  by  any  means  in  such  good  circumstances  as  where  tlieyhold 
under  a landlord,  either  under  a short  lease  or  as  tcnants-at-will.  , , 

30.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  by  whom  are  they  made  ; by  the  landlord 
or  tenant,  or  jointly  ?— In  my  own  instance  I m<oke  the  tenants  an  allowance  for  glazing 
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tlieh’  houses,  and  I purchase  slates  for  them  ; and  I tliinl-  +i  • m 

33.  Wliat  ]S  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  that  system  K—I  thIiiV  ;n,„  1, 
far  in  this  country.  I think  the  tenants  have  iveakened  their  means  by  e°° 

their  farms.  In  a great  many  instances,  persons  have  given  so  hiadi  /n?lc  f * f maeifor 
the  tenant  afterwards  has  not  been  able  to  occupy  it  foi^want  of  ca®oit!i^ 

3t.  What  should  jmu  say  was  the  selling  price  of  the  tenant  rio-ht  1,  *1 
Tear's  rent?— From  three  years’ rent  up  to  five  or  si.x  ■ but  irvarim  “ acre  or  the 
three  years’  rent  may  bo  talten  as  a fair  thing  in  this  country  The  t™/t™““  ^ 

satisfied  when  they  are  allowed  as  much  as  that  ^ ' Wnants  are  very  well 

35. ^Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasing  or  decreasing  ?_I  should  say  it  is  not  in- 

36.  How  far  do  you  consider  it  affected  by  the  tenure  • does  land  on  1...  11 

sUy  higher  than  land  hold  at  will  ’—Land  under  lease  sells  higher  h.,t  It,  “ “nsider. 
waterlal  difference.  I know  at  present  a farm  let  for  £10  or  £"l2  for  whi^r”  't  ''“I? 
give  £10  and  I do  not  tliink  if  there  was  a lease  they  would  tt  ^tt 

3T.  Did  the  tenant  m that  case  put  any  building  upon  it  himself’— No  I cannot  Eavtlint 
he  ta  made  any  very  desirable  improvements.  There  are  some  houses  ^11^”? not^ery 

38.  Do  improvements,  such  as  houses  and  thorouo-h  imvaj  i 

fercnce  in  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right ’-Yes  £3;  *^  “y 

39.  SufBcIent  to  remnnerate  the  party  ’-Yes;  thV  tenants  consider  so  They  think 

IhBj  are  bound  to  give  a much  larger  sum  for  farms  upon  which  they  need  not  m 5-e  nn^ 
improvements  for  some  years.  ^ make  any 

40.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  extent  in  the  d;,tr;„.  9 w- 

41.  Is  t he  subletting  or  subdividing  of  them  still  permkted  ?1no  I thhk  not  ■ 

42.  Is  It  earned  on  without  permission  ’—To  a verv  triflinw  e,  toil  a *'  v ■ , 

faiTQ  between  his  sons  in  some  instances.  ^ ® ‘ ^ divides  a 

43.  Withrespeettothefarmingpopulation.invouroninion  u-Pflifa r 

in  tbeir  circumstances  or  the  rever.se  ?—I  believe  thehre-e  Krrnp,-®  ^ ^ 

44.  With  respect  to  the  small  farmers  ?-I  belilve  S improving. 

45.  As  to  the  labourers,  is  their  condition  improving  o?  the  reverse  f ^ Tr^'  k k 

improving  for  the  last  few  years  ^ ^ ^ ?— They  have  been 

«.  whatis  ii  hoidhig,  and  wtt  tumru^u^ify';:;  z "ZZiizizz ’'jr 

%;"™^gieai‘'  -d  tuitfcr  whi* 

—c  ffi.  potatoes ’f-'Aoy  alwfys  get  ft  fr„rtlieh  efpieyt  ‘''* 

•n-aagcffnl  Sfs^fnefahfmfT^  “ « *e  same 

tte  fiousc  of  the  farmef,  and  then  flty  gS  5“  a If;  “ 

be.i’i.igZfifVofv„rifw“s^  liT”;'?”''!'  "Z 

•t  the  rate  of  is  in  the  ninnd  but  b L ■/  , ^ oAlcnlation,  it  was 

If  is  lowe™d‘ verf  “mi  ■" 

■iyseif.at  eiyiifliii"  P°“‘' 7’  allowed?—!  allow  it 

tile  year,  when  we  are  paying^in'Oetober  Castlestuart,  he  allows  it  once  in 

its  “>  any  of  the 

•01  on  my  side  of  the  conftry  ^ particularly  to  them.  It  is 

hjdlord’itiithithiedi  *“  b“  b"“‘  '''“1“"®  ‘'*®  "’oal-olarge  on  the 

“»es  in  which  Ce*i  fuVfftioienillf^r^  ^ 

[ T/ie  witness  ivUMreio.] 

j Johnson^  sworn  and  examined. 

. What  is  the  hundred  acres  imperial  measure. 

electoral  commissioners  with  informa- 

Doe,stt^aSd  mountain  district  it  is. 

was  capital.  ^tumties  for  extensive  and  pi-ofitable  improvements  ?— It  does,  if 
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7.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  remunerate? — Yes,  l_do,  if  there  was  capital  to  layout 
upon  it;  it  is  wet  land,  and  the  principal  thing  it  requires  is  draining.  _ 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  par- 
ticulars ? — It  is  improving  very  much  in  our  country.  _ _ 

9.  What  are  the  manures  generally  used? — Animal  manure  principally. 

10.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  farms  in  your  district  ?— They  vary  from  about  ten 

acres  to  100  acres,  except  the  mountain  farms  ; I think  my  own  is  as  large  as  any,  I mean 
country  farms ; I think  farms  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  is  the  more  general  size  ; the  coimtry 
is  too  much  cut  up.  _ . o • . 

1 1 . What  crops  do  they  usually  grow,  and  in  what  rotation  are  they  grown  — rrincipally 
the  oat  crop ; hut  as  to  rotation  of  crops,  it  is  very  rare ; it  is  the  exceptien  oertainljr. 

12.  Do  you  ever  grow  any  wheat? — Yes,  I have,  but  it  has  not  turned  out  to  be  good;  it 

is  very  rarely  sown  in  the  country.  _ • , j-  • o t 

13.  Have  you  many  farms  held  in  rundale  or  in  common  in  the  district . — Immediately 
adioining  Edenreagh  there  are  several  instances  of  it. 

14.  What  is  the  state  of  the  land  there  ?— The  land  is  never  improved  like  other  lands; 

it  is  decidedly  bad.  ,,  ,?  j • • , 

15.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  through  the  country  generally  hxed;  is  it  by  proposal, 

by  valuation,  or  how  ?— It  is  very  little  by  proposal ; I should  say,  by  private  contract  and 
valuation.  o ^ • 

16.  What  class  of  persons  is  usually  employed  to  value  ?—brenerally  prolessional  men 
are  sent  out  to  value  the  lands  ; I do  not  know  of  any  others. 

17.  Have  you  any  custom  in  this  country  of  sending  two  or  three  farmers  to  put  a value 

upon  land  ? No  ; I have  not  known  that  to  be  the  case. 

18.  Is  the  rent  which  is  put  on  generally  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  rent?— It  is  a gross 
sum  ; upon  my  townland  there  was  a valuator,  but  the  landlord  did  not  attend  to  the  valuar 
tion  ; he  put  on  a gross  sum  of  his  own. 

19.  Is  that  custom  general  in  the  district,  that  the  landlord  or  agent  should  interfere  with 
the  valuation?— I have  heard  of  gentlemen  putting  on  something  for  the  fees  and  rent- 
charge,  and  adding  it  to  the  rent,  something  like  Is.  in  the  £1,  heretofore ; I do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  case  now. 

20.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ?— The  average  rent  of 
middling  good  land,  is  from  16s.  to  30s.  the  Cunningham  acre;  some  of  my  own  land  is  let 
at  30s. 

2 1 . What  do  you  consider  to  be  a fair  crop  of  oats  ? — I should  consider  all  the  oats  I grow 
on  my  farm  would  be  dear  at  £4  the  Cunningham  acre. 

22.  What  proportion  does  the  setting  value  of  the  land  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation?— 
I think  upon  many -of  the  properties  it  would  nearly  average  the  same. 

23.  What  proportion  generally  should  you  say  the  setting  value  bears  to  the  government 
valuation  ?— 1 think  those  lands  I am  describing  are  about  twenty  per  cent,  above  the  govern- 
ment valuation. 

24.  Is  that  the  usual  rate  of  setting  in  the  district  ? — I cannot  say  ; I do  not  know ; there 
are  lands  that  are  nearly  double. 

25.  What  class  of  lands  are  they  ?— They  are  small  freeholds. 

26.  What  is  the  description  of  the  tenants  upon  them? — They  are  generally  poor  them- 
selves ; they  are  worse  than  the  sub-letter. 

27.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — The  greater  part  at  will.  ^ 

28.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  holding  in  that  way  has  upon  the  tenantry 

bad  for  improvement ; there  is  no  guarantee  for  laying  out  money,  even  if  the  tenant  had  it ; 
I do  not  speak  of  all  classes  of  landlords,  but  of  some ; there  arc  exceptions.  ' 

29.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected — ^by  the  landlord  or 

or  jointly  ? By  the  tenant ; I laiow  that  I am  reclaiming  land  and  draining  it,  and  my  Jana- 

lord  came  and  said  that  three  yeai-s  would  pay  me. 

30.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district? — Yes. 

31.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ? — ^Yes,  indeed,  I believe  it  is. 

32.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  it  not  being  allowed? — No;  “ 
refractory  tenant  or  a bad  tenant,  who  would  not  pay  rent  at  all,  the  landlord  allows  im 

sell  off.  ' . 3 it r,.' it 

33.  Wb.at  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  tenant-right ; has  it  a good  efiect, 

prejudicial? — I think  it  has  a good  effect;  if  it  was  not  for  that,  there  would  be  no  impro 
ment  at  ail ; where  there  is  no  lease  it  is  upon  that  they  depend.  . 

34.  How  many  years’  purchase  does  it  sell  for  ? — That  is  a matter  that  ® 

it  depends  upon  the  landlords  ; many  of  them  pay  double  the  value ; with  what  they  ® 
landlords,  there  would  be  no  money  given  for  the  land ; with  good  landlords  we  nave 

as  high  as  ten  years’  purchase  given.  j ■ ti  <,+  they 

35.  Is  it  from  the  fear  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  sell  tho  land  again  l _ 
refuse  to  buy  under  a bad  landlord  ? — No,  that  is  not  the  cause ; but  a bad 

to  take  so  much  value  out  of  the  land,  as  not  to  leave  any  thing  to  sell ; some  gen  e 
no  advantage  of  it,  and  do  not  raise  the  rent,  but  others  do.  . . . - . 

36.  Do  you  think  that  the  price  of  it  is  rising  or  falling? — I rather  think  it  is  ^ ^ye 

37.  What  is  the  cause  of  it? — This  year  there  lias  been  a fall  in  land;  they  no 

80  much  money  as  they  formerly  did.  , , , jjj-fjie 

38.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting  o 
world  ? — I rather  think  they  are  worse. 
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39.  Arc  the  small  tenantry  getting  better  ?_Nono  are  gettino-  better 

40.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better  ?— There  is  demand  enough  for  labour,  and  house 
servants  are  gettmg  mto  favour. 

41-  to  servants  in  the  house?— I allow  a servant  of  mine  at 

the  rate  of  ±6  lO^.  the  year  for  the  three  first  half-years,  and  at  the  rate  of  £6  for  the  last 
three  half-years ; he  was  a good  servant. 

42.  Did  that  servant  live  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

43.  Had  he  any  perquisites  of  any  kind  ?— No,  nothing  of  any  consequence. 

44.  What  is  the  usual  agreement  made  with  the  labourers  or  the  cottiers  in  the  country  ? 

In  our  country  the  cottiermg  is  all  over  ; there  is  no  such  thing  as  a cottier  taken  ^ ' 

45.  What  has  Mused  that  ?- The  principal  cause  of  it  is,  that  they  „ere  not  able  to  pay 
the  rent;  many  of  them  paid  their  rent  by  weaving,  and  the  failure  of  the  linen  trade  made  them 
unable  to  pay  their  rent ; I do  not  know  a single  case  in  my  neighbourhood  of  a cottier 
take;  what  we  call  the  “cottier  take”  was  so  much  crop  land,  half  an  acre  of  corn  land 
half  an  acre  of  potatoes  manured  by  the  farmer,  half  a rood  of  flax  ground,  and  a house  and 
garden. 

46.  Whnt  did  the  farmer  set  that  for  ?— It  would  generany  be  from  Sye  guineas  to  six  ■ 

that  was  the  whole  setting  of  it.  ® ’ 

4T.  Are  there  any  labourers  resident  upon  the  farm,  but  not  in  the  house  of  the  farmer 
and  what  is  the  usual  agreement  with  them?— Some  few  of  them  get  a house  and  turf  and 
work  a certain  number  of  days  in  the  week  for  it ; 30^.  is  charged  for  the  house  and  turf 
and  the  turf  was  worth  the  money.  ’ 

48.  What  rate  of  wages  is  paid  to  that  man? — He  merely  commences  now  with  me-  I 

take  him  into  the  house,  and  pay  him  the  difference.  ’ 

49.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood? I pay  8d.  a day  and 

diet,  in  harvest  and  spring,  to  the  tenant  I have,  and  in  the  winter  I allow  him  6d.  and  I 
diet  him. 

50.  Do  tlicy  work  at  all  for  wages  without  diet  f— It  is  not  much  practised  in  onr  country 

51.  iniat  would  they  get  if  they  did  ?— From  lOd.  to  Is. ; I suppose  lOd.  in  winter  and 

Is.  in  summer  ; but  I do  not  know  the  regular  price.  ’ 

52.  Is  the  price  you  have  mentioned,  30s.  a year  for  a house  and  turf,  the  common 
pnte?— Forty  shillings  is  the  common  price  for  a house,  and  turf,  and  garden 

53.  Do  they  pay  for  land  for  their  manure  ?_No  ; they  get  land  to  put  their  manure  on  • 

I hold  land  that  I will  let  to  any  ono  that  will  come  and  put  the  manure  on. 

54.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— No  • ours  is  a 

peaceable  country.  ^ ’ 

55.  What  proportion  doe,s  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  government  and  poor  law  valua- 
tions?—The  poor  law  valuation  is  1«.  3d.  in  the  pound,  the  county  cess  3s.  6rf.  for  the  year 
upon  the  government  valuation ; I think  I have  kept  upon  the  inside  with  it ; the  last  cess 
was  the  cheapest  we  have  had  for  many  years. 

56.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  of  any  measures  of  improvement  with  respect  to 
the  county  cess?— The  only  thing  I would  suggest  is,  that  where  tenants  hold  at  wUl  and 
m charged  a high  rent,  the  county  cess  should  be  put  upon  the  landlord,  and  he  should  get 
from  the  tenant  what  he  can  ; nothing  would  add  to  the  value  of  land  in  our  country  so  much 
as  that;  the  landlords  should  pay  for  draining  and  moderate  improvements,  and  that  would 
give  employment  to  the  poorer  class,  who  arc  now  chargeable  to  the  public  at  large  • there 

^ demand  for  labour,  it  would  do  good  to  the  country  at  large.  “ 

57.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  would  willingly  agree  to  pay  interest  upon  the  money  so 
advanced  by  the  landlords  ?— Tenants  upon  moderately  set  land  would  do  it,  but  those  who 
hold  land  at  an  extravagant  price,  think  they  pay  enough,  but  even  to  the  landlord's  interest 
It  would  do  good. 

58.  In  your  opinion,  what  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe 
eut-charge  upon  the  landlord  ?— The  tenant  has  got  the  advantage  of  it,  at  least  it  has 
rougnt  peace  to  the  country  ; we  have  no  agitation  in  our  neighbourhood. 

\_Tke  witness  withdrew.'] 

James  Anderson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

reside?— At  Lisnacloon,  two  miles  from  Oastlederg,  in  the  county  of  James  An®  «'on,e*q. 

^ land  agent  for  properties  extending  over  43,960 
acres,  and  a magistrate.  ® 

hooj  acquainted?— Principally  with  this  neighbour- 

MM,  and  the  adjoinmg  part  of  Donegal.  i a 6 

tiv8V^vl*’'“*  opportunities  for  improvements  which  would  bo  romimera- 

• I es , part  oi  it. 

u agriculture  in  this  district  improving  or  otherwise  ? — It  is  improvine-. 

• what  particulars  ? — In  fencing,  draining,  and  also  in  the  houses. 

Sir  • Jamp/ ^ ^gciicies  situated  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — I am  agent  for  Sir  Robert  Ferguson, 

thefiniSl  T’  of  Tyrone;  a^d  for 

'Sv  James  Hewitt  and  Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  in  Donegal, 
have  ken faming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  tlie  district  of  which  you 
orlar  nnrl  Ihere  are  no  farming  societies,  except  one  recently  formed  in  Stran- 

» e is  no  agricultural  school  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood. 

5 K 2 
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I7tft  April,  1644.  9,  H-ive  you  ]i<id  uny  experience  with  I'espect  to  persons  going  irom  this  neighbourhood 

to  the  Templemoylc  agricultural  school  ■? — I think  that  that  school  has  been  productive  of 

208.  benefit,  and  1 have  always  four  boys  under  instruction  there,  at  Sir  Robert  Ferguson’s 
James Anderion, esq.  ; and  some  farmers  have  also  sent  their  sons  to  it. 

10.  Are  the  fai'mers  in  this  neighbourhood  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  that  school '? — Yes  ; when  their  sons  arc  sent  tree. 

11.  Does  the  practice  of  having  agriculturists  prevail  in  this  neighbourhood  ?— It  does 
not ; but  I have  always  some  of  the  lads  that  have  been  educated  at  Tempicmoyle  employed 
generally  under  myself. 

12.  What  is  the  most  usual  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district '? — They  vary  very  much; 

the  most  usual  size  I should  say  was  twenty  acres,  from  that  down  to  ten.  ’ 

13.  What  is  the  more  common  mode  of  culture? — The  better  class  of  farmers,  where 
they  have  improved  the  land,  are  getting  slowly  under  a rotation  of  crops ; under  my  super- 
intendence they  have  the  five  and  six  shift  rotation. 

14.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  tlie  smallest  sized  farm  to  which  a system  of  good  rotation 
of  crops  can  bo  conveniently  applied  ? — Upon  ten  acres  the  five  shift  rotation  could  be  applied, 
appropriating  two  acres  to  each. 

15.  Has  the  improvement  in  cultivation  had  any  visible  effect  in  the  employment  of 
labourers  ? — Yes,  the  demand  for  labour  has  increased,  particularly  by  the  draining. 

16.  Is  there  much  drainage  going  on  now  ? — A good  deal. 

17.  How  has  it  been  effected — at  the  expense  of  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  ? — So  far  as 
I have  been  concerned,  it  has  been  in  a great  measure  by  the  landlord  onlJ^  I speak  now 
of  Sir  Robert  Ferguson’s  -estate.  On  most  of  tlie  other  estates  for  which  I am  agent,  the 
parties  arc  prevented  from  any  outlay  by  their  being  encumbered  with  annuities,  payable 
under  marriage  settlements,  or  by  their  being  strict  tenants  for  life.  Mr.  Holmes,  one  of 
those  receiving  an  aiimiity,  and  Mr.  Hewitt,  allow  me  to  expend  a sum  on  the  improvements 
of  their  estates,  and  Mr.  Holmes  has  made  considerable  reductions  in  some  eases  where  I 
considered  the  land  was  let  too  high. 

18.  Where  the  landlord  has  paid  for  the  draining,  in  what  way  does  he  look  to  secure 
any  remuneration? — I commenced  by  placing  a per  centage  upon  the  outlay  for  a year  or 
two.  I put  it  in  practice  only  upon  two  or  three  farms,  adding  to  the  vent  ten  per  cent, 
upon  the  actual  outlay,  and  giving  the  tenant  credit  for  all  his  labour ; but  I found  that  where 
I was  placing  ton  per  cent,  upon  tolerably  good  land,  I was  raising  the  rent  rather  too  high, 
but  on  bad  land  that  was  not  the  case.  1 have  stopped  for  the  present  year  makiog  any 
charges  until  I examined  the  matter  more  maturely  ; the  value  of  the  bad  land  was  increased 
in  a greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  better  description.  The  land  upon  which  I made  experi- 
ments myself  was  worth  ICs.  or  17s.  per  acre,  and  the  addition  to  that  rent  of  ten  per  cent, 
on  £4  per  acre,  expended  on  the  draining,  brought  it  pretty  high  ; but  on  land  worth  4s.  U. 
an  acre,  when  you  add  the  same  per  centage  to  it,  it  would  not  bring,  it  up  to  the  actual 
value  ; the  proportionate  advantage  was  greater  on  the  inferior  land. 

19.  Taking  those  two  differcnt''spccies  of  land,  have  you  determined  to  what  amount  you 
consider  the  increase  in  the  produce  would  arise  by  the  outlay  of  £4  an  acre,  speaking  now 
of  the  best  class  of  land  you  have  mentioned? — It  would  increase  theaiuiual  value  from  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  tenant  or  landlord,  but  the  tenant  would  scai'cely  bo  incliiiedto 
pay  that  per  centage  on  the  outlay  by  the  landlord.  With  respect  to  the  increased  produce 
upon  the  land,  I consider  that  the  average  was  about  twenty  per  cent,  upon  good  land,  but 
upon  bad  land,  forty  per  cent.,  and  therefore  it  was  not  fair  to  charge  an  equal  per  centage 
upon  both. 

20.  Supposing  the  Icuant  himself  to  do  the  agricultural  improvements,  draining,  sub- 
soiling, and  deep-trenching,  have  you  ever  considered  in  what  number  of  years  he  would 
probably  bo  repaid  ? — If  the  tenant  himself  did  it,  on  what  I consider  scientific  principles, 
he  would  be  paid  in  three  years,  and  perhaps  less. 

21.  Do  you  mean  that  three  years  would  be  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  person,  no  matter 
how  bad  the  condition  of  the  soil  might  have  been,  if  it  was  a soil  that  ought  to  be  brought 
into  cultivation? — Yes,  I do  ; such  are  the  results  derived  from  my  own  experiments. 

22.  Is  there  much  land  held  in  vundalo  or  in  common  in  yom*  district? — We  have  been 
getting  very  much  out  of  it  latterly  ; there  was  a good  deal  of  it  when  I came  to  the  coun- 
try first. 

23.  What  do  you  consider  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the 

tenants  or  the  improvement  of  the  farms? — I consider  it  to  be  a demoralising  system  to  the 
people  wherever  it  is  prevalent  in  the  country,  and  deteriorating  to  the  land ; it  keeps  tiiem 
in  a constant  state  of  broil — their  children  arc  always  quarrelling,  and  every  kind  of  mis- 
chief is  done,  such  as  the  destruction  of  cattle  and  fowl,  &c.  , 

24.  Did  you  find  much  difficulty  in  breaking  up  that  system  ? — Latterly  I liave  not;  at 
first  I did. 

25.  What  mode  do  you  adopt  in  arranging  the  ditferent  holdings  which  the  parties  aie 
to  get? — Ltalce,  for  instance,  in  the  month  of  November,  the  maps  of  the  townland. 
either  have  it  survey'^ed,  or  have  my  clerk  there  to  mark  on  the  map  all  the  holdings,  an 
I value  all  the  land  myself,  and  take  down  the  rents  that  are  paid.  If  I consider  t a 
a townland  can  afford,  as  it  generally  can  in  the  mountains,  one  or  two  farms  more,  1 pro- 
ceed as  follows : having  the  value  of  the  farm  which  each  tenant  formerly  held,  I make  as 
near  a calculation  as  possible,  to  give  him  the  same  proportion  in  point  of  value  to 

he  held  formerly,  not  raising  the  rent  lie  was  paying  before  ; and  if  I take  any  thing  o i ^ 
if  there  are  arrears  clue  by  him,  I allow  him  a portion  of  them.  If  not,  I allow  m 
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money,  or  add  to  his  fam,  if  he  can  occupy  more  himself.  1 place  a new  tenant  out  bn  the 
rough  ground,  first  buiMuig  Ins  house,  and  making  allowance  to  him  for  fencing,  and  assist- 
ing him  in  other  improvements  necessary  to  bring  his  farm  under  crop. 

26.  Do  you  manage  the  allotment  of  the  farms,  or  do  you  introduce  the  principle  of 
arbitration  ?_I  manage  it  myself.  I tried  the  system  of  arbitration,  but  1 found  that  one 
man  had  his  favounto  and  another  his,  and  they  always  complained  that  tlicy  did  not  get 
justice.  I now  settle  all  the  disputes  and  have  never  had  a complaint;  I never  allow  any 
concealment,  and  1 always  show  them  the  valuation.  ^ 

2".  Supposing  upon  a re-distribution  of  a townlaiul  consisting  partly  of  arable  land  but 
chiefly  mountain,  it  appeared  that  there  were  more  than  the  number  of  tenants  who  could 
properly  cultivate  .the  arable  land,  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove  some  of  them  what 
coulee  would  you  pursue?— I can  best  answer  this  question  by  stating  the  course  I adopted 
on  the  townland  of  i ullychar,  where  there  was  not  tilingo  enough  for  the  tenants  I found 
on  the  townland  at  the  commencement  m 1835.  I surveyed  and  valued  it,  and  divided  it 
into  twelve  farms  ; one  of  those  farms  I kept,  and  placed  on  it  a young  man  from  Templc- 
moyle  school,  to  show  the  other  tenants  how  such  land  should  he  treated ; I made  on  the 
whole,  about  twenty-three  miles  of  fences ; I built  eight  new  slated  houses  and  Implanted 
forty-eight  acres  to  endeavour  to  shelter  tlic  townland.  I then  reclaimed  (upon  the  out 
farms  where  I built  houses  and  placed  the  tenants)  thirty  acres  of  land,  being  one  field  for 
each  holding.  I sowed  it  witli  oats  and  I placed  the  tenants  there  during  the  summer  and 
gave  each  man,  in  addition  to  the  field  of  oats,  all  tiie  crop  on  his  former  holdincr  as  it  *then 
stood  for  the  commencement ; he  had  the  summer  for  working  the  potatoes  on  biis  mountain 
ground,  and  he  liad  all  that  crop  to  bring  into  his  new  farm  along  with  the  crop  I bad  made 
him  a present  of.  The  whole  expenditure  upon  that  townland  in  the  years  1835  and  1836 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £1,220,  including  building  eight  houses,  which  cost  above  £40  each* 
fencing  and  every  thing.  In  1835  they  were  paying  to  the  landlord  about  £50  a year  in 
rent,  before  commencing  any  outlay,  and  the  rents  were  badly  paid;  the  land  was  valued  in 
March,  1838,  under  the  poor  law  valuation,  at  £82  IO5.,  which,  upon  the  whole  of  the 
expenditure,  would  be  about  three  per  cent.,  but  we  only  charged  a rent  of  £44  to  the 
tenants,  as  we  wished^  to  allow  them  a deduction  of  one-tbird  on  their  valuation  in  1837  to 
induce  them  to  burn  lime  and  apply  it  to  the  soil  for  the  better  bringing  the  land  into  culti- 
vation. So  that  the  landlord  has  received  scarcely  any  thing  for  his  e.xpenditure  ui)  to  the 
present  time.  ^ ^ 

28.  In  addition  to  the  rent  you  have  the  value  of  the  farm  you  hold,  or  is  that  included  ? 

That  IS  included  in  the  valuation.  The  model  farm,  when  I took  it,  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  acres,  and  in  1835,  it  was  valued  at  4c7.  an  acre,  amounting  to  7s.  8<f. ; it  then  came 
under  cultivation,  and  in  1837  I placed  there  a tenant’s  son  who  was  educated  at  Temple- 
moyle,  and,  up  to  .1842,  the  expenditure  on  it  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £795,  stock  and 
everything,  including  his  salary.  He  was  to  superintend,  in  part,  the  other  tenants,  but  I 
ch^ged  the  whole  of  his  salary  to  this  farm,  whicli,  perhaps,  I was  not  right  in  doing.  I 
sold  ofl  the  farm  produce  (after  maintaining  him  and  his  familv)  to  the  amount  of  £247 
Tvinch  reduced  the  outlay  upon  the  farm  to  £548  ; that  farm  in  1837  was  valued  at  £5  12s.! 
it  IS  now  valued  at  £13  12s.,  giving  .an  increase  of  £8,  which  is  per  cent,  upon  the 
expenditure ; but  if  I take  off  a proportion  of  his  wages  it  would  give  me  24  per  cent.,  but 
tne  value  of  it  would  rise  njpidly  under  its  present  system. 

29.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  unimproved  part  of  tiiis  farm? — It  was  bog  land;  some 
ot  it  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  At  the  time  of  commencing  in  1837,  the  stock  upon  the  entire 
own  and  was  fifty  head  of  cattle  and  five  horses;  in  1844,  there  were  ninety  head  of  cattle 
an(  eight  horses ; sheep  were  not  kept  on  account  of  the  plantations,  but  there  are  about 
one  score  at  present,  which  gives  an  increase  upon  the  stock  of  eighty  per  cent.  On  the 

oc  they  grow  at  the  present  time  about  twice  as  much  oats  as  they  had  in  1837,  and 
one-third  more  hay,  which  was  the  great  staple  they  looked  to  at  that  time,  and 
1C  hey  thought  they  never  would  have — they  always  complained  of  the  want  of  meadow 
9n  — 3.nd  they  have  one-third  more  potatoes  planted, 

ft.  ’+1 model  farm  in  cultivation  in  1835  ? — No  ; it  was  quite  away 
arable  of  the  townland.  The  extent  of  the  townland  is  660  Cunningham  acres, 
nf  tl  f ™ ™ improving  it  is  detailed  in  tliis  pamphlet,  which  was  printed  in  one 

magazines  in  1838.  [ The  pamphlet  teas  handed  in.  See  Appendix,  No.  12.] 

If 'll  ' I,  a ^ offect  has  this  improvement  had  upon  the  comfort  and  habits  of  the  people? 

frd  tT  ^ great  effect:  they  are  now  much  better  clothed,  and  a groat  deal  better 

mirl  f'hoy  were  at  that  time  ; they  had  great  benefit  from  the  labour,  which  thev  were 
^'39  and  every  thing  connected  with  tiic  different  farms. 

years'  allowance  or  reduction  in  the  rent  settled  for  any  fixed  time? — Yes,  for  live 

uunn  doubt  that  that  land  at  the  cud  of  five  years,  with  the  increased  outlay 

•u  ■'Torth  the  whole  valuation  ? — Yes,  I think  it  will,  and  perhaps  more. 

Have  they  any  term  ?_No. 

thattiiTu»  stipulation  as  to  the  future  rent? — No,  wo  placed  a rent  upon  the  land  at 

allow  voi’ them,  “ You  must  expend  a certain  number  of  barrels  of  lime;  wo  will 
that  tbs  mucli  a barrel ; and  at  the  cud  of  five  years  we  expect 

3g  much  improved  that  you  can  then  pay  2.  full  value.” 

37'  of  the  expenditure  on  lowland  fai  ms  by  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

procG>;<?  in?  ®^osultofit? — Upon  the  lowland  farms  the  cmhauking  them  was  the  first 
’ ^ amounted  to  £100 ; draining,  and  repairing  the  houses  of  one,  £80 ; draining  the 


17<A  April,  1844. 
£08. 

James  Anderson,  esq. 
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\^th  Aprit,  1844. 

208. 

James  Anderson, esq. 


tTO  otler  farms,  £21  eadi,  £42 ; in  all  £222  ; the  yearly  rent  before  I commenced  the  opera- 
tion  was  £68  ; I gave  £100  to  a tenant  to  leave  one  of  tliose  farms  -which  he  was  cultivating 
ver-y  badly,  and  I kept  it  in  my  hand  as  an  experimental  farm,  and  upon  that  farm  -was  the 
expenditure  of  £80.  I held  it  so  long  that  I tvas  able  to  repay  off  the  farm_  the  money  I 
paid  the  tenant ; a good  tenant  was  put  in  it,  and  under  the  poor  law  valuation  the  land  is 
raised  to  £98,  leaving  thirteen  and  a half  per  cent,  for  the  outlay  upon  those  three  farms. 
The  landlord  is  much  better  paid  by  any  expenditure  in  such  improvements  in  the  lowlands 
than  in  the  mountain  district.  The  tenants  are  going  on  improving  the  land ; no  advantage 
is  taken  of  their  improvements  ; the  condition  of  the  tenants  is  gradually  getting  better ; they 
are  now  under  a rotation  of  crops.  I got  a calculation  from  one  of  them,  and  his  calculation 
was,  that  the  landlord  was  not  receiving  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  produce  of  his  farm 
for  the  last  three  years. 

38.  Looking  at  the  district  generally,  what  is  the  usual  mod.e  of  hxmg  the  rent ; is  it  by 
valuation  or  otherwise  ? — It  depends  upon  the  custom  in  the  different  estates. 

39.  Is  it  usually  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  sum  ? — "Where  ^ere  have  been  no  surveys  it 
is  generally  a gross  sum,  where  the  land  has  been  surveyed  it  is  generally  by  the  acre. 

40.  What  class  of  persons  are  generally  employed  upon  estates  in  the  district  to  value  the 

land  — Usually  land  surveyors.  . , 

41.  Upon  land  of  average  quality,  what  should  you  consider  to  be  the  rent  of  the  first 
class  ?— For  the  first  class  of  land,  within  a certain  distance  of  this  town,  but  not  town-parks, 
the  value  usually  is  28s.,  very  prime  land  it  very  seldom  exceeds  30^.  by  the  Cunningham 


di  What  amount  of  wheat  or  oats  do  you  consider  that  land  would  produce  per  acre  ?— 
The  oats  should  produce  equal  to  £7  per  acre,  and  the  wheat  at  least  £l2. 

43.  With  respect  to  second  class  land  a little  farther  distant  from  the  town,  what  should  the 

rent  be  ? That  would  perhaps  be  about  18s.  per  acre  ; if  you  go  farther  from  the  town  it 

would  be  less,  about  16s. 

44.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  the  rents  you  have 
named  bear  to  the  government  or  poor  law  valuations  ? — Y es ; I can  mention  that  with 
regard  to  the  estates  Sr  which  I am  agent ; on  one  estate  the  rent  is  one-half  per  cent,  below 
the  government  valuation,  (but  the  government  valuation  in  this  district  varies  very  much 
froni  the  real  value  on  some  qualities  ; it  is  proportionably  much  too  high  on  the  mountains,) 
and  thirty-one  per  cent,  below  the  poor  law  valuation. 

45.  Take  another  estate?— On  another  estate  it  is  thirty-one  per  cent,  above  the  govern- 
ment valuation,  but  there  is  a great  deal  of  this  property  convenient  to  the  town  of  Omagh, 
and  set  in  town-parks ; and  wherever  there  are  towns  connected  with,  it  the  average  is  in- 
creased, and  this  property  is  one-half  per  cent  below  tlie  poor  law  valuation.^ 

46.  What  sort  of  valuation  is  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — It  is  tolerably  fair  in  this  union, 
the  people  seem  satisfied  with  it ; but  it  is  not  correct,  and  it  could  not  be  done  correctly  for 
the  money  paid,  nor  with  the  documents  the  men  had  with  them. 

47.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  done  as  well  in  one  union  as  another  ?— No  ; they  differ  very 
much  in  the  Strabane  Union ; in  the  only  parish  I am  acquainted  with,  it  is  very  badly  done. 

48.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  in  this  district? — There 
is  a different  practice  on  different  estates.  Usually  on  Sir  Robert  Ferguson’s  estate,  the 
rents  due  in  May  are  paid  before  the  1st  of  November.  On  Mr.  Smith’s  property  the  rents 
are  paid  yearly,  in  November.  Sir  James  Stronge’s  property  is  divided  into  two  parts ; upon 
the  estate  in  this  neighbourhood  the  November  rents  of  1843  ai'C  paid  before  November, 
1844 ; and  on  the  estate  at  Omagh  they  are  paid  every  half-year,  as  they  fall  due. 

49.  Are  the  rents  usually  paid  in  cash,  or  as  there  any  practice  of  offering  bills  ?— Always 


in  cash — there  are  no  bills.  . » or 

50.  Do  the  tenants  depend  much  upon  the  loan  fund  or  borrowing  from  usurers . in 

this  neighbourhood  they  do  not ; but  in  the  Drumquin  and  Omagh  district  they  depenfl 
very  much  upon  loan  funds.  ^ _ ... 

51.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  effect  of  that? — I think  it  most  injurious.  _ 

52.  In  what  way  do  you  consider  them  injurious  ? — I consider  that  the  lower  class  ot  Irisli 

have  always  a desire  to  get  money  in  the  easiest  way  they  can,  without  any  exertion,  ^4  U 
they  find  they  can  get  a loan  of  money,  they  take  it  at  once,  and  endeavour  to  put  ofl  me 
evil  day  of  payment  as  far  as  they  possibly  can,  and  they  are  never  prepared  with  their  rent , 
all  their  butter,  eggs,  yarn,  and  every  thing  go  to  liquidate  the  interest  and  instalmcn 
the  loan  fund.  I have  seen  instances  of  farmers  who  formerly  were  able  to  bring  out  two 
or  three  casks  of  butter  to  pay  their  rent,  now  they  have  not  a single  pound  m the  onse, 
and  when  the  rent  becomes  due  they  are  obliged  to  apply  a second  time  \ ’ 

and  in  conversing  with  them  upon  the  subject,  they  have  every  one  admitted  that  na  J 
followed  my  advice  they  would  have  been  better  off,  if  (hey  Jiad  used  then  own  exer.  > 
they  have  told  me  that  it  brought  them  to  ruin,  by  following  up  that  system. 

63.  What  is  the  more  usual  method  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  . n 
country  it  is  usually  by  ejectment — sometimes  by  process ; I think  that  a very  bad  mo 

64.  It  is  not  often  by  distress  ? — No,  scarcely  over.  ...  t ritps 

55.  Have  -you  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  the  civil  bill  ejectment  opera^.^ 

fairly  for  both  landlord  and  tenant,  or  is  it  injurious  to  either  ? — One  thing  ’ jjgg 

can  be  avoided  ; whena  man  gets  into  arrear  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  notice  him  i 
no  lease,  so  as  to  give  a control  over  the  tenmit  to  prevent  him  getting 
In  that  case  the  tenant  does  not  know  what  steps  the  landlord  may  take,  and  his  P 
ment ceases ;'consequently,  it  is  injurious  both  to  the  tenant  and  the  landlord ; m so 
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the  hmllol-d  is  obliged  to  eject  and  is  put  to  costs.  It  is  very  seldom  tl.ere  are  ejectments  in 
tbs  country  mthmrt  allowing  the  tenant  to  sell  the  tenant-right ; the  landlord  and  tenant 
understand  each  other.  I hold  the  management  of  two  estates  where  the  lands  are  leased,  and 
I hare  never  been  able  to  bring  an  ejectment,  from  the  state  of  the  law.  The  difficulty  is  that 
a former  agent  was  the  witness'  to  the  leases,  and  ns  long  as  he  is  in  the  kingdom  I cannot 
bring  an  ejectment,  as  1 cannot  prove  the  lease  except  by  hlm_that  is  one  great  mischief  of 

there  is  snb- 

letting , and  it  is  only  by  threats  I am  able  to  prevent  it,  from  not  being  able  to  enforce  the 
clauses  m tiio  leases.  ° 

the  Linffi  *“  ““O  of 

57.  Do  you  consider  it  a good  plan  or  injurious  ?_In  some  cases  it  is  necessary,  it  depends 

upon  *0  ‘““‘s  1 ,7  ffi't  "hen  you  want  to  make  divisions  or  im- 

provements  in  the  land,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  them  oyer. 

58.  Are  receipts  for  rent  nsually  given  for  a specifio  gale  or  on  account  ?_Always  for 

specific  gales,  unless  where  the  tenant  is  very  much  in  arrear.  ^ 

59.  Do  the-tenants  usually  hold  under  the  proprietor  or  middlemen  ’—Generally  under 

the  proprietor.  There  are  very  few  middlemen.  ^ 

generally  hold  by  lease  ?-No;  latterly  there  have  been  very  few  leases 


S A®"  ™ ■“protement  of  the  tenants,  those  who  hold  by  lease 

and  thMe  who  hold  at  will  ’—The  tenants  who  hold  by  lease  are  the  worst  improvers 

62.  Do  you  speak  generally  or  of  properties  where  they  have  Ml  confidence  in  the 
landlord  or  agent  f— 1 should  say  generally  in  this  neighbourhood 

63.  How  do  you  account  for  that ’-I  will  mention  a case  in  two  townlands  in  this  neigh- 
boin-liood.  The  tenants  had  thirty-one  years  and  three  lives  granted  them,  about  forty-seven 
years  ago  ; their  rout  was  paid  most  pnnotnally.  The  leases  were  out  about  throe  years 
ago,  just  before  I became  agent ; the  property  was  not  valued,  and  the  tenants  expected  a 
new  valuation.  They  complained  that  the  lands  were  too  high ; but  since  the  leases  dropped 
there  has  been  m the  last  two  years,  more  improvement  upon  that  property  than  there  was 
for  nearly  twenty  years  previously.  I have  valued  the  land,  I only  finished  it  a few  days 
ago,  and  I have  been  obliged  to  lowertho  rent  about  two  and  a half  per  cent,  nponthose  old  leases. 

64.  Do  you  consider  that  that  arises  from  the  tenants  being  more  industrious  than  they 
were  formerly  ?— Partly,  I tbnk  they  appear  more  industrious 

• 65.  Do  you  think  it  arises  from  a feeling  on  the  part  of  tlie  tenants  who  hold  the  old 
eases,  that  the  time  will  shortly  come  when  the  lands  will  be  revalued,  and  they  do  not  wish 
orun  the  nsk  of  an  increased  value  being  put  upon  them?-I  think  so  ; there  was  an  old 
lease  which  fell  out  last  ye^,_  where  there  were  six  tenants  in  a joint  lease;  two  of  the 
tenaatshad  made  considerable  improvements;  the  other  four  had  not,  and  I understood  the 
reason  of  their  not  making  improvements  was,  that  they  thought  that  at  the  end  of  the  lease 
the  land  would  be  revalued,  and  that  they  would  bo  obliged  to  pay  a higher  rent.  When  I 
went  to  value  them,  I found  that  two  farms  had  been  improved  considerably.  I valued  all 
the  tenants  and  when  they  came  to  the  office  I told  them  the  valuation  of  each  tenant; 
those  two  tenants  who  had  improved  seemed  annoyed  at  the  valuation  being  much  hieher 
an  ley  expected.  I said,  This  is  the  value,  but  1 reduce  it  for  the  improvements  you  have 
made ; and  with  regard  to  you  four,  I shall  charge  you  the  actual  value  of  your  lands,  in  con- 
sequence  of  your  not  improvmg.”  The  two  men  went  off  perfectly  satisfied ; the  others 
' RP  dissatisfied.  It  met  the  justice  of  the  case  very  much,  I think 

, improvements  are  made,  are  they  efi^eeted  by  the  landlord  or  the 

ns  nnerfFeigin'”’^  “ 

oJIv  effected  by  the  tenant,  is  there  any  arrangement  usually  made  to 

seciffe  to  him  any  remuneration  ?— None  has  been  allowed ; they  depend  on  the  tenant-right. 
PiiitiJn*-  ^ think  that  improvements  in  the  way  of  draining,  and  bringing  into  better 
disfrirf  9^ Cultivated,  could  be  carried  to  any  considerable  extent  in  this 
mouataiiisadj^^'*  ' * could  very  much  in  this  particular  ffistrict,  in  consequence  of  the 

’f  yourself  much  experience  in  the  effect  of  draining,  and  subsoiling,  and 

aeep-tigichmg  land,  which  has  usually  been  cultivated,  but  wet?— Yes,  I have,  on  my  own  farm. 

. uave  you  idund  it  a remunerative  process  ?— It  has  paid  me  fifty  per  cent.  • 
snei  acres  do  you  hold?— Thirty  acres  immediately  attached  to  my  house— I 

^72  r particular  part.  I have  thirty  more  at  a small  distance. 

commissioners  any  idea  of  the  cost,  and  the  probable  return  of 
evervfh^nt" improving  a lowland  farm  ?— On  my  own  farm,  I was  obliged  to  do 
five  ^+1,^®  ,,u®  being  so  small.  I have  now  five  fields  of  four  acres  in  each  under  the 
-''e  snut,  the  other  ten  being  in  lawn,  plantings,  gai’dens,  &c. 

COST  AS  FOLLOWS  : — 

Levelling  fences,  f ^0 


New  fences, 

Thorough-draining,  . . ' 

SubsoUing,  with  two  men  attending  to  raise  stones,’ 

Tfl-  j Expenses  per  acre, 

At  iimed,  suty  barrels,  at  6d.  per  barrel,  in  addition, 


.300 
. 0 18  0 

.660 
.£1  10  0 
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808  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

In  the  mountain  district,  I consider  that  the  drainage  by  the  acre  has  cost  mo  for  wedge- 
draining  from  30s.  to  £2  an  acre,  where  stones  are  not  used  ; where  stones  are  used,  it  costs 
from  £4  to  £4  lOi-.  In  one  field  I did  myself,  of  three  acres,  it  cost  me  for  draining  and 
trenching  £5  5s.  the  Cunningham  acre.  This  field  is  in  the  lowlands,  but  the  same  desorip. 
tion  of  soil  as  in  the  mountains.  I also  drained  and  trenched  a field  for  a tenant,  which 
averaged  the  same.  I drain  and  trench  so  cheap,  as  I commence  on  one  side  of  the  field,  and 
open  two  drains  and  fill  them  ; then  trench  sixteen  inches  deep  between  the  drains,  and  the 
stones  raised  by  the  trencliing  are  used  in  filling  the  next  drains  opened,  and  go  on  filling  in 
this  way.  There  is  no  cartage  of  stones,  and  therefore  it  can  be  drained  much  cheaper. 

73.  is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  this  district,  and  recognised  by  the  landlords? — Yes, 
it  is  recognised  by  almost  all  landlords  here. 

74.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  regulate  it  ? — I have  attempted  to  regulate  it,  by 
allowing  a certain  number  of  years’  value  of  the  farms,  according  to  the  improvements  on 
them,  and  the  good  order  of  the  houses.  I usually  allow  from  three  years’  to  five  years’ 
valuation : sometimes  I am  obliged,  with  refractory  tenants,  to  give  a little  more  on  small  farms. 

75.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  tenant-right  in  general  ? — I think  it  ought 
to  be  limited ; and  when  a tenant  improves  his  farm,  he  has  a right  to  a certain  portion  of 
the  benefit  of  his  improvements.  As  long  as  he  goes  on  paying  the  rent,  he  should  be 
encouraged  ; and  if  tiiere  were  some  defined  system  of  remuneration,  I would  consider  it  a 
very  valuable  thing  both  to  the  tenant  and  landlord,  as  it  would  give  the  tenant  a^certainty, 
in  case  of  death,  to  leave  some  provision  for  his  family,  when  he  improved  ; at  present,  the 
unimproving  tenant  is  too  nearly  on  a par  with  his  neig;hhour. 

76.  Do  you  find  the  value  increasing  ? — It  is  increasing. 

77.  Plow  far  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  affected  by  the  tenure  upon  which  the 
tenant  holds  the  farm  ? — Very  little.  An  instance  of  tenant-right  has  occurred  to  me  which 
I settled  yesterday.  A man  was  ejected  from  his  land  by  the  former  agent,  who  was  not  able 
to  procure  a tenant  from  the  threats  which  were  used.  I heard  the  circumstances,  and  without 
taking  notice  of  the  tenant,  I gave  the  farm  to  the  father.  Not  being  very  well  aeqiminted 
with  the  parties,  I thought  it  the  wisest  plan  to  feel  ray  way  before  I came  in  contact  with 
them.  The  father  held  the  farm  until  November  last,  without  paying  any  rent  to  me.  I 
then  ejected  the  father ; and  the  son  came  to  me  and  offered  me  a year’s  rent  for  the  place ; 

I refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  tenant.  I said,  “ If  ho  made  an  arrangement  with  his 
father,  whom  I considered  the  tenant,  I w'ould  allow  them  the  privilege  of  selling  the  farm 
to  another  tenant,  and  paying  off’  the  i-ent  due  him and  the  father  produced  me  a tenant 
for  the  farm,  offering  me  £80  for  it,  which  amounted  to  seven  years’  rent.  I refused  the 
tenant,  as  I considered  him  a very  bad  one,  knowing  his  character.  He  brought  me  another 
man,  who  had  a very  good  character,  and  offered  him  as  a tenant.  I said,  “ There  must  be 
some  mistake ; this  man  will  not  leave  the  farm  he  has  to  take  your  holding.”  He  said, 

*’  The  truth  is,  he  lends  me  the  money,  and  I am  to  redeem  the  farm  in  a given  time.”  I 
said,  “ It  is  as  well  to  understand  each  other  at  once,  in  order  to  prevent  any  dispute  at  any 
time  between  you  and  this  man.”  I said,  “ I consider  the  farm  worth  five  years’  purchase; 

I will  settle  the  purchase  at  £50,  valuing  it  at  £l  0 a year — say  £50  for  the  fai-m,  he  paying 
me  £20  in  hand,  and  paying  the  rout  for  five  years  as  tenant;  if  you  can  redeem  the  land  in 
the  five  years,  the  farm  is  to  be  yours,  provided  you  come  to  live  upon  it.  If  you  cannot  re- 
deem the  farm  within  five  years,  he  becomes  the  tenant.”  I drew  a memorandum,  both  parties 
signed  it,  and  I was  paid  the  money  ; and  in  that  way  the  farm  is  now  held.  I got  rid  of 
the  claim  in  that  way  altogether  ; for  though  I had  ejected,  I could  not  enforce  the  ejectment; 
and  I am  quite  certain  he  never  will  redeem  it. 

78.  Is  the  consolidation  of  farms  carried  on  much  in  the  neighbourhood? — Yes,  I have 
been  doing  a good  deal  in  that  way. 

79.  In  what  way  is  it  effected? — By  purchasing  the  tenant’s  interest. 

80.  Have  there  been  any  ejectments  without  compensation,  to  your  knowledge,  in  order 
to  effect  that  object? — Not  one  upon  the  estates  I manage  myself,  and  I do  not  wish  to 
speak  of  others  ; nor  can  I bring  to  my  recollection  any  case.  I have  heard  of  some,  but 
you  cannot  depend  on  what  you  hear  on  such  a subject. 

8 1 . Is  the  subdividing  of  farms  carried  on  in  the  district  ? — It  would  be  if  there  was  not 
constant  attention  paid  to  it.  It  i.s  carried  on  where  particnlai'  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  estote. 

82.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  ? — I should  say  improving  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. I consider  them  in  a very  fair  condition. 

83.  Do  you  extend  the  same  remark  to  the  small  farmers  ? — They  have  not  been  exactly, 
in  the  last  year  or  two,  in  the  same  condition  as  the  large  farmers,  for  the  subsistence  of 
their  families  presses  upon  them  more,  from  the  low  prices  obtained  for  thoir  produce,  hanng 
less  to  spare. 

84.  Has  either  party,  in  general,  sufficient  capital  for  their  operations  ? — Scarcely,  fhe 
small  farmer  has  more  help  and  assistance,  in  the  way  of  labour,  than  the  lai’ge  farmer,  who 
is  obliged  to  hire  servants. 

85.  What  is  the  state  of  the  labourers? — Speaking  of  this  neighbourhood,  I should  say 
that  labourers  have  been  pretty  well  off,  as  provisions  are  cheap,  and  wages  remain  the  same. 

86.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — They  hold  generally 
under  the  farmers.  They  have  a house  and  turf,  and  a place  to  put  thch-  manure  on  ; ana 
they  are  paid  so  much  for  every  day’s  work.  Their  house  rent  is  from  £l  to  25s.,  and  m 
some  cases  30s.  They  give  two  days’  work  in  each  week,  for  a house  and  garden.  _ 

87.  Can  employment  generally  be  obtained  by  the  labourers  ? — Generally,  unless  in  the 
dead  of  winter. 
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constmt  labom.  Wd.  a day  alUha  year  round.  About  the  tomis,  it  is  ahvays  la.,  aid  in 
sometimes  higher  m spring  and  autumn.  “ ’ 

89.  Are  there  any  properties  in  this  neighhourliood  under  the  courts  ’-Yes  there  is  ' 
an  estate  near  to  this,  under  the  courts. 

90.  Is  it  in  chancery,  under  a commission  of  lunacy  ?_No  it  is  risimod  h,. 

91.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  .knowing  /hethor  tte  cir^ts LnS  o tt  Stato 
being  under  the  courts,  has  any  effect  upon  the  state  of  it  ?-Yos,  I think  it  has,  materiallt 
I was  acquatuted  with  that  proper  y some  years  .ago.  from  a chai-ge  beina  broight  a™iS 
the  agent  for  under  lotting  the  lands,  and  a larger  sum  ivas  claimed  of  him  by?he  courts 
upon  the  complaint  of  the  heir-atJaw.  I got  a competent  person  to  value  the  Ltire  Lite 
f„,  him,  and  the  valuation  near  y corresponds  with  the  present  rent  and  the  pooriaw  t d“! 
lion ; and  I understand,  from  what  I hear  of  the  estate,  that  it  is  not  in  aflonriSiinu  coTriMon 

92.  Is  the  receiver  a solicitor  ? No.  i-uuuiuon. 

93  Does  he  reside  in  the  neiglibourhood  ?_Yes  ; but  he  has  verv  little  control  over  the 
tenan  s,  except  getting  the  rents  He  is  ohhged  to  nso  every  exertiin  to  brine  in  the  rente 
BO  as  to  settle  his  accounts  with  the  courts.  a J.  lub  renxs, 

94.  Have  yon  had  occasion  to  condder  the  subject  of  the  charges  on  land,  and  have  you 

an,  pggestions  to  make  in  relation  thereto  ?_Tlie  charges  usually  upon  land  in  this  neiglw 
bonrlood  are,  the  county  cess,  which  is  about  3».  6rf.  in  the  poind,  and  the  poor  rafes 
which  on  the  average,  are  about  6d._about  4s.  in  the  pound  altogotlier.  * ’ 

95.  Hj)™  J““  I'e-te'd  much  complaint  from  the  tenants,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  county 
cess  IS  collected  from  them,  and  the  times  ?— They  complain  sometimes  of  the  time  of  collect 
non  ; but  they  have  been  very  much  indulged  here.  There  has  not  been  much  distress 
isedintho  collection;  formerly,  when  Icame  here  first,  there  was  a good  deal.  The  party 
who  collected  the  cess  was  seneschal  of  the  manor  court,  and  used  the  court  tor  the  purplse  of 
rfcotmg  the  cess  and  of  course  the  fees  went  into  his  own  pocket.  Latterly  I sLeely 
boar  of  any  compkmts ; and  being  a magistrate,  there  is  nothing  coming  before  ns-no 

rescues,  nor  any  thing  of  the  kind,  tor  the  last  few  years  • 

96.  Is  the  manor  court  still  held  ?_It  has  been  closed  for  the  last  eight  months. 

91.  At  ivliayime  is  tlw  landlord  s proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?—I  always 

allow  It  m the  first  rent  they  pay  after  paying  the  rate.  a mnays 

98.  Without  any  reference  to  the  particular  gale  ?— Yes. 

99.  What  difference  in  this  district  has  the  putting  the  rent-charge  upon  the  landlord 

-de  to  the  tenyt?.-In  every  case  where  Ihave  been  valuing  land  the  Ldlord  aetnal  y 
pays  It,  and  the  tenant  IS  relieved  from  it.  “ in  aecuaiiy 

d II?  fte  land  it  is  not  taleen  into  consideration—tliat  the  landlord 

pays  the  tithe  and  not  the  tenant  ?._No,  it  is  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all 

101.  Does  your  e.xpcricnce  lead  you  to  give  ns  any  suggestions  of  any  improvements  in 
he  law  operating  yon  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenanror  the  charge? to  ?hichTheTaio 
respo*vely  subject  ?^I  have  been  considering  the  matter  respecting  fonnty  charges  iid  I 
do  nolseyat  present  that  yon  could  mako  much  alteration  in  the  county  cess  On  mature 

*trthe°fon?nr  fo  1st  it  i-emain  as  it  stands  at  present,  tlmt  is,  pay- 

able  bythe  tenant,  and  not  payable  m the  first  instance  by  tlie  landlord.  I consider  that 

1;?;,  L Y 1 P P*®’  "'I™*'  I®®  t”‘'“iy  years  properly  got  over”  and  I 

his  ami  CO, mV'  ‘'“S';™'’"  e-xpyiment  for  if  the  landlords  were  obliged  t!  pay  the  entire 

ITd  sistVV.V  .’■"•'“I"  1“  “’®"'  iffiMdiffo  neighbomdiood  I 

coBeot  fb?Tc  * ' V®'  ‘V  I”-"'’  “““I  “fl't®  “ifly  »im  presentment  session  in  the  year,  and 

102  iVr  re?  “ rVr  *’’®  "P’™S  “i  ®s  pve®®nt. 

loyou  ciii  ttMr  '■  m ■'.‘“T  '""‘"“'■‘1 1’“  I®'-  “'®  ■■®®»™'T  »f  f®”‘. 

ri  Vpidh  ®V’’  '“'.*’’1 1"®  injury  to  the  landlord's 

shmld'haihV  ^ ^ ®”®*®‘'  it  n®!  injure  the  landlord.  He 

»t  isle  iho.Vr-°'VV  ®°n-paymeiit  of  rent,  when  a year's 

Infactgivhig  hi?  tw  ’’S  ““'S®'?!®  "®!7®  '\“‘'®,®  S®'t  “'®”‘I'®  previously  as  at  present, 
the  same  remedy  as  if  under  lease.  ^ 

‘l“nk  it  fair  the  landlord 

Wolves  noarTv  or  Vv  ? I"  T*  W *^®  present  state  of  cultivation,  I should  say  he 
"ftesged  and  mil  rew  Vl”?  ?’®  Sjoss  produce  ; and  from  the  same  farm,  if  well 

ffom Mc-sixth  to!,  ® *Vi  “"‘'V  "i ''®“‘®“  ®I  ®roppiiig,  he  would  not  recoive  more  than 
in  labour  ' 1 trtd  '*  ’’1  ’’  ^ proportion  would  be  laid  out  of  the  tenant's  profit 

both  under  a ro hSV  V ' ■ ®“®?'®”;o“t  Pore,  and  I tried  it  on  another  in  the  moniilains, 

"U«  on  the  adtoinfo?  °ll  '’'‘;i’.P";S  j ni  the  mountain  it  is  one-sixth,  and  here  it  is  one-seventh, 
*nlalion  whlJh  ? i ®“tovated  farms  the  rent  is  one-third  or  one-fourth.  I have  here  a 
Donegal  of  l 759  n-  Proportion  as  an  e.xperiment.  I took  part  of  an  estate  in 

■ted  Snder  the  l,.mi'’”j“S.i  * ’®®®  ®’’®  “giily-one  tenants  upon  the  estate  holding 

“Waircsind  ‘I’®?®  "C  131  famlies,  and  the  gross  population  is  869;  they 

poop  rate  lOd  TVia . ^ £1,222,  the  county  ce,ss  2^.  6d.  in  the  pound,  the 

fie  sum  of  £4  3,  . Jt  250  acres  of  bog  land,  which  I valued  at  Ad.  an  acre,  producing 

ducing  the  sum  nf ’-f  pable  ground,  averaging  16s.  an  acre,  and  pro- 

maintenance  anrl  nin+v  comes  within  a few  pounds  of  the  rents.  I average  the 

less  than  £5  af  i « j one-half  the  population,  of  cottiers  and  small  farmers  rented  at 

’ • per  head  per  week:  one-fourth,  paying  between  £5  aud  £lOrent,  at  Is.  6d. 
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per  head;  and  one-fourth,  paying  £10  and  upwards,  at  2s.  per  head  per  week,  whick 
averages  Js.  &d. ; and  on  a population  of  869,  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  clothing  amounts 
to  £37389  Is- ; I take  tho  rent  at  £l,222  11s. ; allow  3.s.  in  the  pound  for  taxes,  £203  15?., 
which  make  £4,815  7s.  for  rent,  maintenance,  and  taxes.  I took  the  average  of  theprodiice 
of  the  1.522  acres  at  £4  5s.  per  acre,  (it  being  very  good  land  I consider  it  a very  fair  average,) 
which  malces  a sum  of  £6,468  10s. ; deduct  rent,  maintenance,  and  taxes,  £4,815  i?s.  j leaves 
a surplus  of  £1,653  3s.  to  the  tenants  for  their  profits,  and  servants'  wages,  wear  and  tear,  &c,, 
averaging  21s.  per  acre.  I have  tried  it  on  three  or  four  estates  where  I know  the  state  of 
the  rents,  and  I consider  that  this  is  a fair  calculation ; it  would  give  the  landlord  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  gross  produce ; this  estate  is  partly  well  cultivated,  and  several  large  farms 
under  six  course  rotation. 

[ The  witness  tuithdrew.'] 


Omagh,  Friday,  19th  April,  1844. 

Mr.  Ephraim  Love,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — On  the  townland  of  Anney,  in  the  parish  of  Clougherny,  ia 
the  county  of  Tyrone. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ?~About  forty-two  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — About  four  mdes  round  where 
I reside,  in  the  barony  of  Omagh. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  ? — The  general  description  is,  that  some 
of  the  land  is  tolerably  good,  and  some  is  not  so  good. 

6.  Does  it  allow  of  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? — Very  few ; the  principal 
would  be  that  of  draining. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  your  district  ? — Agriculture  is  very  little  im- 
proving, and  draining  is  proceeding  slowly  ; the  old  system  of  farming  is  practised;  animal 
manure  is  generally  used,  mixed  with  mud  and  clay,  and  in  some  instances'lime. 

8.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — The  farms  vary  from 
forty  Irish  plantation  acres  to  five  acres  ; about  two-thirds  of  each  farm  are  under  meadow 
and  crop,  the  remaining  part  is  under  pasture  for  milch  cows,  young  cattle  and  sheep ; some 
few  farmers  sow  grass  seed  with  the  last  crop  of  corn;  house-feeding  is  very  little  practised. 

9.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms? — From  twelve  to  twenty 
acres. 

10.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common? — I think  not;  they  used  to  be 
held  in  rundale,  but  are  not  so  much  now ; there  are  some  held  under  joint  leases,  but  not  in 
common. 

11.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuar 

tion  ? The  rent  is  commonly  fixed  by  valuation,  in  some  instances  by  land  surveyors,  which 

I think  is  not  commendable. 

12.  What  objection  do  you  find  made  commonly  to  land  suiweyors  valuing? — Because 
they  think  some  of  them  arc  men  who  ought  not  to  be  confided  in,  and  may  lay  on  the  rent 
according  to  their  good  will  or  caprice.  I am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say,  that  the 
present  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  Mr.  Auchinlcck,  does  not  trust  the  land  surveyor  with 
the  valuation  ; but  I have  been  told,  and  verily  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  he  goes  and  views 
the  farms  himself,  and  lays  on  a fair  equitable  value,  according  to  the  times,  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  I think  by  valuing  the  good  land  at  a certain  I'ate,  and  the  inferior  quality 
also  at  a certain  rate,  and  then  making  all  into  a gross  sum. 

13.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  good  land  in  your  district?— It  is  from 
35s.  to  15s. ; there  is  very  little  at  35s.  now  in  lease ; undei-  the  old  leases  some  set  as  high 
as  that. 

14.  Do  you  consider  that  the  usual  rent  for  (l  o best  quality  of  land  ? — Some  land  was  set 

a little  while  ago  at  29s.  _ 

15.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  rent  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — The  poor 
law  valuation  did  not  exceed  24s. 

16.  Are  the  people  generally  content  with  the  poor  law  valuation? — Tbeywerediscoii- 

tented  at  first,  but  they  are  more  contented  now.  . o ri  w 

1 7.  Have  you  any  moans  of  comparing  the  rent  with  the  government  valuation . — 

the  valuation  of  my  own  farm,  and  the  government  valuation  is  lower ; but  talcing  my  hous 
and  land  together,  it  comes  very  nearly  up  to  the  valuation.  . 

18.  How  much  should  you  say  the  government  valuation  was  lower  than  the  fair  set  mg 
value  ? — I should  think  about  five  per  cent. 

19.  Is  yours  wheat  land? — I have  tried  wheat,  but  it  does  not  grow  it  well. 

20.  Is  wheat  sown  generally  in  that  part  of  tho  country  ? — No, 

21.  What  is  the  principal  corn  crop  ? — Oats,  barley,  and  such  like.  _ 

22.  What  should  you  consider  a fair  crop  of  oats  to  the  acre  upon  land  paying  30s.  / 

We  could  not  ascertain  that;  we  go  by  the  value;  from  £5  to  £6  the  Irish  aei-e;  some 
it  is  sold  at  three  months’  credit,  which  makes  it  go  a little  higher ; there  is  very  lit  e 
under  grazing,  consequently  that  has  no  ill  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour.  j„n,and 

23.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — Some  agents 

rent  w'hen  it  is  a quarter  or  three  months  due,  but  most  of  them  insist  for  it  g^gre ; 

•gale  becomes  due  ; in  this  respect  the  agents  of  petty  landlords  are  commonly  mos  » 
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I think  it  right  here  to  give  the  commissioners  an  instance  : On  the  same  meaning  with  my 
farm  is  situated  a townland  which,  previous  to  tlie  passing  of  the  act  alterin^v  the  corn  laws 
and  the  tariff,  was  set  to  the  tenants  at  a liigh  value  ; I believe  it  was  then  arraii'ned  that 
the  rent  due  at  M^y  should  be  paid  in  the  month  of  October,  and  the  November  rent  in  the 
month  of  March  Ihciormer  proprietor,  having  died  without  issue,  bequeathed  the  townland 
to  one  of  his  nephews,  who  lives  about  forty  miles  distant ; he  appointed  an  agent,  about  six- 
teen miies  distant.  It  so  happened  at  the  payment  of  the  May  rent  in  October  1843  that 
one  of  the  tenants  on  the  day  of  payment  was  not  able  to  make  up  his  half-year's  rent  • I 
have  the  tenant’s  word  for  this,  and  I believe  it  to  be  true  ; I have  seen  the  civil  bill  pro- 
cess. Soon  after  November,  the  defaulter  got  a long  or  land  process,  and  two  civil  bill 
processes,  one  lor  May  and  the  other  for  the  November  rent;  soon  after  being  processed 
the  tenant  went  to  the  agent  and  offered  to  pay  his  May  rent,  but  the  agent  would  not  receive 
it  without  a full  year’s  rent,  which  it  was  not  convenient  for  the  tenant  to  pay.  The  tenant 
came  to  me  arid  told  me  his  grievance  ; I W'rote  a feeling  letter  to  the  landlord,  wherein  I 
depicted  the  difficulty  that  poor  farmers  had  in  making  up  high  rents,  since  the  passino-  of  the 
act  before  referred  to,  thinking  it  would  arrest  any  further  proceedings  on.  the  processes  • but 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  the  agent  came  to  Omagh ; the  tenant  was  there  waiting  for 
him,  and  again  offered  to  pay  him  the  May  rent,  but  the  agent  had  not  time  to  take  it  till 
he  went  into  the  court-house,  and  obtained  a decree  for  the  May  rent,  and  another  for  the 
November  rent;  I stood  by,  and  saw  this.  After  having  finished  this  work  of  charity,  he 
came  out  of  the  court  and  received  the  tenant’s  May  rent,  charging  him  costs  for  the  civil 
bill  decree ; he  also  charged  him  £ 1 for  costs  of  the  land  process,  and  told  him  that  he  owed 
him  ! 9s.  more. 

24.  Was  the  agent  an  ntterney? — Yes. 

25.  Was  he  employed  himself  in  these  processes  and  ejectments  to  which  you  have 
alluded?— No,  I thinlc  he  employed  another.  I again  wrote  the  plain  facts  to  the  landlord 
wherein  I stated  that  I considered  he  surely  did  not  know  the  treatment  his  tenants  were  in 
the  habit  of  getting ; I remonstrated  very  freely  with  him,  and  mentioned  that  the  manat^e- 
raent  his  tenaiit.s  were  getting  was  well  calculated  to  prepare  a bold  peasantry  for  the  work- 
house. I was  standing  by  in  the  court  house,  when  four  of  the  tenants  were  decreed  in 
January  for  the  previous  November  rent. 

26.  Do  you  know  whether  those  tenants  had  paid  the  May  rent?— Yes,  I believe  they  had 

27.  Iiitheease  yon  have  mentioned,  are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  agent,  upon  coming 
out  of  court  in  January,  required  the  tenant  to  pay  the  November  rent  with  costs  as  well 
IS  the  May  rent  ?— I believe  not.  At  that  time  iie  held  the  decree  in  abeyance  over  the 
tenant. 

28.  Was  the  ejectment  of  which  you  have  spoken,  in  the  barrister’s  court  or  in  the 
superior  courts  ?— It  was  m the  barrister’s  -court.  It  was  what  they  called  the  barrister’s 
court.  y\  e know  the  process  by  the  name  of  the  long  process,  or  land  process. 

29.  Was  the  ejectment  proceeded  with  at  that  sessions,  as  well  as  the  process  ’—I  think 
not. 

30.  Notwithstanding  that,  the  tenant  had  to  pay  the  costs  ?— Yes ; £i : and  he  said  he 
owed  him  19s.  more;  but  my  letter  going  to  the  landlord  made  him  give  up  the  19s. 

31.  Is  the  practice  to  which  you  have  referred,  common  upon  tho  small  estates  in  this 

kow'^’  immediately  for  the  rent  ? — There  are  too  many  cases  of  the  kind  I 

32.  Is  it  your  opmion  that  the  tenantry  generally  are  charged  law  costs  in  that  manner, 
lor  recovering  their  rent  ?— They  are  not  charged  where  there  are  not  decrees  taken  out 

00.  Is  it  the  practice  usually  to  take  out  decrees  ?_It  is  usual  to  process,  but  the  agents 
Qo  ttot  all  go  on  with  the  process.  * 

oroc ' charged  costs  in  that  case  ?— They  are  charged  the  costs  of  the 


ai’i-eai-s  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — The  arrears  are  gene- 
rally held  over  against  the  tenants.  ® 

I “Tf  ^ g*'*  “■  ?_Tes,  indeed  they  are. 

arrears  landlords,  since  the  times  have  got  worse,  are  giving  up  some  of  the 

fn  11'  kiiown  any  cases  of  hardship  to  arise  from  the  tenants  being  called  upon 

accumulated  many  years  before  ?_Not  lately.  Heretofore  it 
haWf  /i’  usually  now  paid  in  banlc  notes,  and  small  farmers  are  often  in  the 

lattPv  assistance  from  the  provincial  banks  of  Ireland  and  the  loan  funds.  The 

hv  irnufiim,^;,,  POUnd  from  the  loan.  The  usual  mode  of  recovering  rents  is  either 

mai-rL-  n,.  ® process.  The  receipts  for  rent,  when  tiie  tenant  is  not 

38  Dn  tl  ^ tenant  is  in  arrear,  it  is  on  account. 

cases'nfmS  m general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many 

there  wpvp  lu  your  neighbourhood  ? — There  are  not  so  many  cases  of  middlemen  as 

2TC  best  off  tenants  hold  leases  under  proprietors,  and  this  class  I conceive 

gi'anted  fnr'r,Ty  ; some  are  under  the  courts.  Leases  are  generally 

at  Mn-cr  i twenty-one  years.  The  usual  covenants  are  first  to  pay  a certain 
grind  corn  It  ^ together  with  the  rent-diarge,  county  cess,  &c.  &c.,  and  to 

by  civil  bill  ni^  inill.  These  covenants  are  enforced  either  by  impounding  cattle  or 

toaaats  boldino^l^*^^^'  -*-^*^o,nts-at-wilI  have  no  oncoui’agenient  to  make  improvements  ; but 
tn-sat  to  improve.^^^'^^  under  a good  landlord,  and  a well-disposed  agent,  have  some  encouJ’age- 
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39.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  generally  made  ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant 
or  jointly  ? — I think  they  arc  principally  by  the  tenant.  If  landlords  would  furnish  tenants 
with  timber  and  slates  for  their  dwelling-houses  and  offices,  I am  of  opinion  it  would  have 
a good  tendency,  as  the  thatching  of  houses  is  a loss  of  time  and  money,  a consumption  of 
fodder,  and  a waste  of  manure. 

40.  If  the  landlord  would  furnish  money  for  timber  and  slates  in  that  way,  could  the  tenant 

afford  to  pay  interest  for  it  ? — I think  he  could  afford  to  pay  his  rent  better  than  he  does  ■ 
it  would  be  a good  saving  to  the  tenant  yearly.  ’ 

41.  Do  you  think  the  saving  would  be  so  great  that  he  could  afford  to  pay  a per  centase 
to  the  landlord  for  the  money  lie  expended  ? — If  the  land  ivas  not  set  too  high,  he  conld  ° 

42.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-wili,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the 
purchase-money  paid? — With  respect  to  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  some  land- 
lords prefer  a purchasing  to  a selling  tenant ; but  few  tenants  sell  except  they  get  into  arrear 
of  rent,  and  such  arrears  have  to  bo  paid  out  of  the  purchase-money,  and  the  out-goino'  tenant 
gets  the  surplus,  If  any,  with  w’hieh  he  emigrates,  to  try  liis  fortune  in  a foreign  clime.  The 
population  in  Ireland  being  on  the  increase,  accommodation  is  consequently  wanting,  which 
causes  land  to  sell  above  its  value : but  since  the  tariff  I think  it  is  on  the  decrease. 

43.  What  should  you  say  ivas  the  usual  amount  given  for  the  tenant-right,  either  by  the 
acre  or  the  year’s  rent? — Tliey  seldom  think  of  making  it  up  in  that  manner.  They  just 
make  it  up  in  a lump,  what  they  think  it  worth.  If  the  place  is  improved,  with  good  houses 
upon  it,  it  sells  dearer. 

44.  Does  it  sell  much  dearer  in  consequence  of  there  being  a lease  ? — If  it  was  considered 
a good  lease  at  a fair  value,  it  would  sell  dearer. 

45.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  land  in  your  neighbourhood,  not  forced  to  a high 

rent  by  adventitious  circumstances,  and  what  sum  it  has  brought  upon  the  sale? Upon  this 

townland  I speak  of,  there  were  two  farms  to  let  in  the  last  spring.  There  was  a goodsum 
of  arreai’s  upon  them,  and  the  in-coming  tenants  just  got  the  farms  by  paying  up  the  arrears. 

46.  What  quantity  of  arrears  :vas  there? — On  one  farm  about  £60. 

47.  What  was  the  rent  of  the  land  ? — About  30s.  an  acre.  The  rent  was  about  £36,  It 
sold  for  two  years’  purchase. 

48.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  fai’ms  in  the  district  ?■ — No,  it  is  not  usual. 

49.  Is  subletting  prevalent  ? — No  ; subletting  has  been  a good  deal  discontinued  by  reason 
of  the  occupying  tenant  getting  the  tenant-right  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease ; but  some 
farms  are  subdivided  by  fathers  among  their  children. 

50.  Do  you  consider  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  is  improving? — The  condi- 
tion of  the  large  farmers,  previous  to  the  tariff,  was  improving  ; hut  since  that,  I fear  it  is 
quite  the  contrary. 

51.  What  do  yon  consider  a large  farmer  ? — A farmer  holding  forty  acres.  There  are 
very  fe-w  which  come  up  to  that. 

52.  How  many  horses  has  a man  holding  forty  acres  ? — I have  three  horses.  The  small 
tenantry  arc  always  kept  bare  and  busy  in  general.  The  labourers  are  not  improving  in 
condition.  The  linen  trade  iiaving  failed,  men  who  formerly  made  their  support  by  weav- 
ing, have  of  late  been  obliged  to  take  to  labour  to  make  out  a living.  This  has  made  the 
labouring  class  plenty,  which  causes  a little  redaction  in  the  wages  ; and  what  adds  to  their 
misery  is,  that  their  wives  and  daughters  can  make  little  or  nothing  by  spinning.  The 
acreable  rent  I think  is  rather  higher  on  the  smaller  tenantry  than  on  larger  farms.  I know 
of  no  provision  for  children  at  the  death  of  their  parents. 

53.  Does  the  farmer  usually  di\'ide  the  farm  with  them,  or  leave  fortunes  to  be  paid  them 
by  the  son  who  gets  the  farm  : how  is  that  managed  ? — I have  known  an  instance  of  a bur- 
den being  left  upon  the  person  who  had  the  farm  that  he  was  not  able  to  pay.  I was  left 
executor  to  this  family. 

54.  Under  whom  do  tlie  labourers  hold  their  cottages  ? — Principally  under  the  farmers, 
and  such  cottages  are  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  farmers.  The  tenure  is  from  year  to 
year  ; some  pay  their  rent  by  labour,  some  in  money:  a garden  and  turbary  are  usually  given, 

55.  What  do  they  pay  for  the  garden  and  turbary  usually  ? — For  the  house,  garden,  and 
turbary,  about  two  guineas  ; but  there  is  another  way  of  setting  cottages.  I keep  three 
labouring  men  ; I give  them  a house,  garden,  and  turbary  ; I give  them  ten  perches  of 
manured  ground  ; and  I give  them  two  pecks  of  flaxseed  in  good  ground,  and  they  give  me 
for  that  four  days  out  of  every  week  in  the  year. 

^ 56.  ^ iiich  is  the  more  usual  way  of  letting  to  cottiers,  the  way  you  let  by  or  the  other? — 

I hat  is  the  usual  w'ay  ; for  there  is  no  getting  a money  rent  from  cottiers;  of  late  you 
can  get  nothing  but  the  labour. 

57.  What  do  they  do  with  their  own  manure  ? We  give  them  ground  for  that. 

58.  What  do  you  charge  them  for  it? — We  make  no  additional  charge,  and  we  plough 

the  ground  for  them,  and  put  the  inaiiuro  on,  and  accommodate  them  as  well  as  we  can.  i 

The  con-acre  system  is  not  prevalent  in  this  neighbourhood.  . I 

59.  Have,  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  in  what  hai  e they 

originated? — There  are  very  few  outrages  in  our  neighbourhood.  . i 

60.  With  respect  to  agency,  is  there  any  diffci-enco  in  the  management  of  estates  ot  hi-  . 

ferent  classes ; for  example,  the  estates  of  large  or  small  pro]u-ietors,  or  absentee  or  resident 
proprietors  ? — A discreet,  well-disposed  resicrcut  agent  is  likely  to  manage  an  estate  we  , | 

but  an  avaricious,  proud,  ill-disposed  agent,  who  wHl  blister  and  bleed  the  poor  tenants,  is  a ^ 

curse  on  any  estate.  The  agent’s  duties  generally  consist  in  receiving  rents,  setting  Ian  5, 
making  out  leases,  &c.  &c.  I believe  the  agent’s  fee  for  collecting  rents  is  U.  per  pouna, 
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but  some  petty  landlords  get  it  done  for  less ; and  I also  believe  tiiere  are  fees  on  the  delivery  April,  1844. 
of  leases.  - 

6 1 . Have  you  heai*d  of  any  large  fees  been  taken  on  the  delivery  of  leases  ? Yes  I have  ^09. 

I have  heard  of  as  much  as  £10  being  given.  ” • s • Ephraim  Love. 

62.  Was  that  lately  ? — It  is  some  years  ago. 

63.  Is  that  system  on  the  increase? — I do  not  think  it  is  increasing  or  decreasing-. 

64.  Have  those  charges  prevented  persons  taking  out  leases  ? Yes  ° 

6J.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  fai-ms  ?— The  usual  season  for  entering 
Upon  farms  is  irom  November  to  March.  ® 

66.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear-  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  or  poor 
law  valuation  ?_It  is  about  one-eighth  of  tlie  rent.  It  is  applotted  by  two  persons  chosen 
by  the  cess-payers,  and  paid  previous  to  every  assizes.  I may  liere  remark,  that  althoueh 
we  have  a county  surveyor  and  eight  assistant  survevors,  together  with  a clerk  and  office 
at  an  expense  to  the  county  of  £750  per  annum,  yet  I never  knew  so  much  fraudulent  iobl  ^fr.  Ho,v.ns 
bmg,  or  such  a flagrant  abuse  of  county  money,  as  has  been  practised  for  some  time  throueh  Statement. 
the  neglect  of  the  county  surveyor,  and  tlirough  the  indolence,  corruption,  and  infidelitv  of  Yo.42. 

his  assistants  ; and  I am  surprised  to  And  men  of  liigh  standing  lend  their  influence  to  screen 
the  fraudulent  jobber,  and  palliate  the  crime  of  bribery. 

6t.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  bear  to  the  rent?— The  poor  rate  varies  in  its 
proportion ; for  instance,  the  division  that  I am  in  paid  I5d.  per  pound,  while  the  very  next 
division  paid  only  5d.  per  pound.  The  landlord’s  proportion  is  nsnally  allowed  in  the  next 
gale  after  the  rate  is  made. 

"What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-chai-ge  upon 
the  landlord  U ntil  of  late,  I believe  some  agents  withheld  the  allowance  from  the  tenants  • 

but  I think  the  majority  of  them  allowed  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  pound.  ’ 

69.  Have  you  any  sugge,stions  to  make  of  improvement-s  in  the  law  and  practice,  in  respect 
to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens 
falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ?— As  a.  cess-payer  who  advocates 
economy,  and  wishes  to  keep  taxation  low,  who  lends  his  support  to  the  honest  workino-  man 
and  sets  himself  against  the  fraudulent  jobber,  is  very  seldom  draivn  to  serve  as  an  associated 
cess-payer, _ I think  if  the  ballot-box  was  mixed  u]3  in  open  court,  and  the  cess-pavers  drawn 
before  ^le  judge,  this  would  not  be  the  case.  I think  the  charitable  institutions  should  come 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  board  of  guardians,  and  bo  paid  as  the  poor  rates  are  by 
the  landlord  and  tenant. 

70.  Would  you  make  the  landlords  pay  any  portion  of  the  county  cess  ?— That  would  be 

some  rehef;  and  the  landlords  would  then  cause  their  officers  to  look  a little  sharp  after 
these  jobbing  fellows.  ^ 


[^The  tvilness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  John  McConnell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Carrigaus,  near  Omagh  and  Newtownstewart. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

3.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? — I hold  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  Irish  acres  of 


2.10. 

Mr.  John  M'Connell. 


land. 

4.  With  what  district  are  you  woU  acquainted  ?_The  parish  of  Cappagb. 
iait  6®““'“*  description  of  that  district ’—There  is  a good  deal  of  mountain 

6.  Is  it  thinly  populated  or  well  inhabited  f— It  is  tolerably  well  inhabited. 
i.  Do  you  know  the  population  of  it? — No. 

8.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ?— Yes 
».  In  what  respect  ?_The  improvements  are  lying  undone  ; the  farmers  have  not  capital 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  ^ 

ag)-iculture_ improving  ?— Agriculture  is  not  improving  ; they  have  not  the  capital 

lout;  ^d  It  IS  not  in  the  state  that  I should  like  to  see  it. 

“la^ures  used  ?_Animal  manures  and  lime  arc  the  principal  manures 
used,  ihehme  IS  SIX  miles  from  where  I live. 

12.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ?_They  vary  very 
seJen  I should  thinJe  from 


to  fifteen  is  the  most  general  size, 
general  crops  you  grow  there,  and  in  what  succession  ?_I  cannot  say 
nroST  IS  some  flax,  but  flax  is  not  inucli  used;  there  is  very  little 

LZJlVlT  o^ts  and  potatoes;  then  oats  and  fl.ax.  Barley  has  been 

work  it  ^ ^ lately.  Max  is  a produce  that  does  not  pay  ; the  I'armers  are  not  able  to 

14.  Have  you  any  persons  holding  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?— No.  not  in  common. 
valuaHnn  9 n manner  is  the  rent  fi.xed  ; is  it  by  private  contract,  or  by  proposal,  or  by 
laid  imnn  '-f  out  a professional  per, son  to  survey  the  laud,  and  a rent  is 

if  /u  valuation. 

. Is  the  rent  put  on  a gross  sum  or  au  aci-eablc  ono  ?— -By  the  acre. 

. In  making  up  that  rent,  if  a coimtv  road  liap; 


Dut  V C, county  road  happens  to  run  through  the  farm,  do  thov 

I'uL  half  the  river— at  least  it  was  surveyed, 

conppivo  bottom  ot  the  towiiland  I live  in.  Thov  surveyed  lialf 


conceive  they  pay  a rent  upon  it. 


■ent ; there  i,s  no  exemption  of 
I know  tlie  river 
the  river,  and  they 
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18.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — No,  I am  not ; but  it  is  my  opinion. 

19.  IVhat  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? — From  £l  to  304.  for 
some  of  it,  for  the  average  good  arable  land. 

20.  Have  you  any  moans  of  kno-vving  what  proportion  that  bears  to  the  government  and 
poor  law  valuations  ? — I know  tlie  present  rent  stands  at  a good  deal  more  than  the  govern- 
ment valuation.  I was  applotter  and  collector  for  five  half-years,  and  I saw  the  government 
valuation,  and  I know  the  present  rent  is  a considerable  deal  more  than  that  valuation. 

21 . How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — It  is  variable  ; some 
landlords  call  for  it  in  three  months,  some  instantly,  and  some  in  six  months. 

22.  IVliatis  the  more  usual  time? — Six  months  and  three  months  is  more  usual ; very 
few  demand  it  at  the  moment. 

23.  is  there  any  custom  of  paying  it  by  bill  ? — I never  knew  it ; it  is  all  in  cash. 

24.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  assistance  ? — He  does 
to  my  own  knowledge. 

25.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest  he  pays  to  the  local  usurers  ? — Six  per  ceat. ; I 
never  knew  of  any  more. 

20.  Have  you  known  them  in  the  habit  of  selling  meal  or  cattle  upon  trust? — Yes,  I 
have  known  them  sell  them  on  trust ; but  at  the  private  banks  in  the  country  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  rate  of  interest. 

27.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  tenants  unable  or  unwilling 
to  pay  ? — Taking  a distress  and  selling  it  off. 

28.  Is  there  much  done  in  the  way  of  selling  off  distresses  ? — Yes,  I know  of  two  or  three 
farmers  at  this  moment  who  have  no  cattle  upon  their  place.  Two  of  them  are  above  £10 
rent.  They  have  been  sold  off. 

29.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — Yes  ; I never  knew  it 
different,  unless  where  they  are  ejected  and  dispossessed. 

30.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale? — According  as  they 
are  paid.  If  a man  pays  up  a half-year,  he  gets  a receipt  for  a particular  gale  ; if  not,  it  is 
on  account. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  hold,  in  general,  under  the  head  landlord  or  under  a middleman? 

Under  the  head  landlord  or  under  the  courts. 

32.  Arc  there  many  estates  under  tlie  courts  in  your  neighbourhood? — The  Newtown- 
stewavt  estate,  Mr.  Alexander’s,  was.  There  are  several. 

33.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  on  the  lands  held  under  the  courts,  in  comparison 
with  other  tenantry  holding  under  the  proprietors  ?— Iiideed,  I could  scarcely  say  there  is 
much  difference,  except  if  all  the  landed  proprietors  stopped  in  the  place,  the  tenants  might 
get  redress ; but  it.is  ditficiilt  to  get  redress  imder  the  courts.  But  as  to  the  payment  of 
rent,  I do  not  see  any  variation. 

34.  Aro  persons  called  upon  to  take  out  leases  under  the  courts  ? — Yes. 

35.  Are  there  any  costs  upon  those  leases  ? — Y’es,  very  serious  costs  ; I have  not  known 
it  lately,  but  formerly  I loiew  it  of  my  own  knowledge  to  happen.  I knew  a seven  years’ 
lease  to  cost  £17  under  the  court ; I know  that,  for  I paid  the  money  for  it. 

36.  Do  yon  know  the  annual  rent  ? — About  £l6.  I think  it  wanted  5d.  of  being  £17  or 
£I8.  I never  knew  any  instance  of  it  except  under  one  agent. 

37.  I'lavc  those  seven  years  expired? — I do  not  think  they  have. 

38.  Aro  all  the  tenants  obliged  to  take  out  leases  on  that  estate? — Yes;  all  the  leases 
which  fell  whilo  it  was  under  the  courts.  Those  that  were  out  before  it  was  under  the 
courts  were  not. 

39.  In  your  experience,  have  you  become  acquainted  with  any  other  properties  where 
leases  are  granted  for  seven  years  as  a term  ? — I have  not. 

40.  Is  it  the  ordinary  practice  in  the  country  for  a farmer  to  malce  an  agreement  to  take 
land  for  seven  years  without  a lease  ? — No  ; I never  knew  a practice  of  that  kind.  We 
have  no  grass  farms,  except  those  that  will  not  bear  crops. 

41.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  at  will  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

42.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  mode  of  tenure  has  any  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenants  or  on  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I should  think  it  has  a very  bad  effect; 
short  leases  make  bad  improvements  to  my  own  knowledge.  I think  if  there  was  a loag 
lease  there  would  be  more  improvements  made.  The  rents  are  high.  There  is  no  tenure, 
and  the  tenants  arc  in  a careless  state.  They  have  no  capital,  nor  have  they  any  desire  to 
improve. 

43.  By  whom  aro  permanent  improvements  made  through  the  district ; are  they  made  by 
the  landlord,  or  by  the  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — They  are  by  the  tenant,  if  any  improvement  is 
made.  I have  known  persc>ns  to  make  rapid  improvements  upon  places,  and  then  be  turned 
off.  An  uncle  of  mine  built  houses  which  looked  likely  to  last  for  ever — he  built  them  in  a. 
splendid  way — he  died,  and  his  family  were  turned  out.  That  was  in  the  parish  of  New- 
townslewart.  Ho  spent  a large  sum  also  in  draining  and  in  improving  the  land,  but  the 
family  were  turned  out. 

44.  Had  they  fallen  behind  in  their  rent  ? Yes,  they  had.  He  built  slated  bouses. 

45.  Was  he  allowed  to  sell  ? — No  ; he  was  just  ejected  and  turned  out. 

46.  Do  you  know  whether  he  asked  for  leave  to'  sell  ? I do  not  know  ; but  they  ran  m 

arrear.  * 

47.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  year’s  rent  was  in  arreai*? — No,  I could  not  form  any 
opinion  upon  that. 

48.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ?— It  was,  some  time 
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ago,  but  it  is  not  now  The  people  are  so  poor,  and  get  such  a small  price  for  the  produce, 
that  the  knd  is  not  rained  as  it  was;  it  has  become  of  no  signification  in  the  ores  of  the 
people  to  what  it  was  formerly.  I ho  rents  are  high,  and  the  tenures  are  bad  ' 

49.  Is  It  generally  peiraitted  to  the  tenant  to  sell  ?-_I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
objection,  but  he  cannot  sell  -without  leave. 

50.  Are  any  objections  ever  made  to  a man  except  his  not  being  a man  of  good  character, 
or  not  possessing  money  onongh  to  work  the  farm  ?— Indeed,  1 do  not  know  I cannot 
answer  that. 

eomplnm  that  he  was  refused  on  political  or  religions 
grounds  ? — I do  not  recollect  any  complaint  ol  the  kind.  ^ ^ 

62.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  are  the  farmers  improving  in  the  world  2— 
They  are  getting  poorer;  all  classes  are.  Kespectable  farmers,  who  wore  a short  time  ago 
respectable  men,  are  emigratog  to  Amorioa,  those  that  can  get  off;  and  others  hare  hem 
setting  worse  to  my  knowledge  I hare  known  them  thirty  years  back,  and  I can  scarcely 
find  knffuaffe  to  express  the  differcnr-p.  Tliotr  m-o  nnTir  i_.  ^ < 


rn,  — ; v j-rtvan.  UU.VJJ.,  rtuu  X cilu  scarceij 

ihey  are  now  depending  upon  loan  funds,  instead 


find  language  to  express  the  difference, 
of  having  money  in  the  bank. 

63.  In  what  state  are  the  labourers  ?_.lndeed,  they  are  in  a poor  enough  state 

64.  Are  they  improving  or  the  reverse  ?-The  reverse.  They  are  unable  to  pay  any 

rent,  except  what  they  do  by  labour.  i j j 

65.  What  is  their  agreement,  usually,  in  the  first  place,  and  what  do  they  me  for  it?— 

A fai-mer  wiU  give  a msn  a house,  a garden,  and  flax  ground,  and  potato  ground  ready  to 
be  set,  and  the  land  read^  to  receive  the  seed.  ® ^ 

56.  Suppose  he  gave  him  what  you  have  named,  and  turf  beside,  what  would  a labourer 
give  for  that  ?— Four  days  a week  for  the  turf  and  other  things,  and  a httle  money  besides 

57.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— No,  not  for  a Ion? 

time.  ° 

58.  With  re.speet  to  the  mnnagoment  of  estates,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates  of  different  classes;  for  instance,  the  estates  of  largo  or  small  proprietors  “or 
absentee  or  resident  proprietors,  or  estates  under  the  crown  or  courts  ?— 1 hear  some  com- 
plaints  of  agents  m some  places,  and  in  others  I hear  of  them  as  behaving  very  weO  I 
heard  a complaint  this  day  made  about  an  agent  that  often  processes  the  people. 

59.  Do  you  know  the  tees  usually  paid  on  driving  for  rent? — Some  time  ao-o  the  fees 

were  very  enormous  m jSewtownstewart ; now  they  are  not.  I do  not  know  o'f  anv  fees 
being  paid  now.  • 

60.  You  have  given  us  one  statement  as  to  fees  for  leases ; is  there  any  general  custom 
of  paying  any  fee  tor  granting  leases  ?— There  used  to  be,  but  it  is  a great  many  years  ago 

61.  What  used  they  to  pay  m general  ?-I  took  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  and  it  cost  me 
£5;  and  the  land  was  so  high  rated  I refused  it,  and  it  lay  till  the  agent  sent  to  me  and 
ne  processed  me  tor  it. 

62.  Did  you  pay  the  stamp  besides  ?— I paid  for  the  stamp  before  it  was  signed.  I would 

not  take  it— I did  not  want  it,  and  he  processed  me.  Ho  would  not  take  any  raonev  but  in 
pld.  He  charged  me  the  difierence  between  the  gold  and  the  paper,  and  it  came  altoo-ether 
to  a smart-sum.  bmee  that,  a pound  or  a guinea  has  been  given  to  tlie  agent ; that  Is  the 
way  I have  known  it,  but  I have  not  any  e.xperieuce  of  it  myself.  £5  or  £6  and  £17  for 
a seven  years’  lease,  was  quite  enough  for  me.  ' 

63.  What  proportion  does  the  county  ccss  bear  to  the  rent,  to  the  government  l aluation, 
or  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— In  my  own  place  I pay  between  3*-.  (id  and  4s.  in  the  pound 
lor  the  county  cess.  In  other  places  it  varies  according  to  the  fair  settino-  value 

64.  bhould  you  say  it  was  generally  between  3s.  6d  and  4s.  ?— Yes. 

65.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The  poor  law  valuator 

where  I live,  brought  it  up  to  the  rent  as  nearly  .as  he  could.  1 know  they  got  the  rent-roll, 
and  the  surveyor  brought  it  up  to  the  rent  as  near  as  he  could.  In  other  places  in  the 
SowlXT’  people  reported  it  so ; I do  not  know  it  of  my  own 


^uiubuge. 

66.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usnally  allomod  ?_At  the  end  of 
fiv  When  I paid  my  last  rent,  they  would  not  give  me  credit  for  the  poor  rate. 

01.  VVlion  had  yon  paid  the  poor  rate  Some  short  time  before  that.  I have  two 
receipts  tor  poor  rate,  and  no  one  allowed  for  since  1841.  I have  only  got  credit  for  one. 

M August,  1841,  and  I have  got  no  credit  for  any  but  the  first. 

IS,,  ,W“?J  750*0  other  rates  paid ’—Before  November,  1842.  The  May  rent  of 
fin’  alter  November,  and  the  November  rent  after  May. 

69.  Have  you  not  paid  the  November,  1842,  rent?— Yes. 
bpfn!l  1 before  or  after  November  that  the  rate  was  struck  ?— It  was 

tbpv  ’ • some  divisions  which  were  in  arrear  and  .some  not  in  arrear,  and 

sa^  that  both  of  those  were  in  arreai’ ; my  rate  was  before  November. 
oT-nfhr.  suggestions  to  offer  to  tho  commissioners  either  as  to  the  county  cess 

UrW  . “5m  ?P“”  I’'*-  «>•  “S  to  the  law  in  relation  to  landlord  and  tenant?— 

anv  pVio  done  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  tenants  cannot  pay  their  rent  by 

unL  if  ^ ^ world.  I know,  of  my  own  farm,  I have  had  a comfortable  dependence 

accomif’rtf  j 1 prices  going,  I am  losing  by  it.  I have  taken  an  accurate 

Tinfdtrt  „ ^ • ■,  V ^ ^ great  loser  bv  it.  There  is  the  missing  of  the 

which  has  been  quite  gcnei-al  for  many  years  past, 
for  it-  do  you  attribute  that? — It  is  owing  to  the  seasons,  but  there  is  no  accounting 

* IS  a providential  thing,  I change  my  seed  every  year  and  bring  seed  from  diffe- 
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rent  parts  of  the  county.  Since  the  linen  trade  has  been  leaving  tlie  north  of  Ireland,  we 
are  getting  tvorse  and  worse ; our  females  ai*e  getting  no  employment,  and  that  is  a great 
injury  to  morals  and  religion  too.  Having  a large  family  of  daughters,  the  mother  used  to 
stay  by  the  fire  and  see  ai'ter  her  family  ; now  they  go  out  with  the  boys  into  the  fields,  and 
their  moi’als  are  destroyed ; and  if  some  means  could  be  devised  to  employ  them  it  would  be 
better  for  every  body.  Our  farmers  have  not  sown  flax  tliis  year,  and  they  say  through  the 
taxation  upon  the  yarn  they  are  injured.  I think  the  farmers  ought  to  be  exempt  from  any 
additional  county  cess  from  having  a bettor  description  of  house,  if  the  house  is  fit  for  a 
farm  house. 

73.  You  have  stated  the  case  of  the  ejectment  of  a respectable  fai-mer  who  had  improved 
his  farm  very  much;  are  you  aware  of  many  case.s  of  that  kind  where  parties  have  been 
ejected  without  compensation? — Thei’c  is  no  compensation  if  you  fall  back  in  your  rent. 

74.  Have  you  known  many  of  those  cases? — Yes,  1 know  a family  who  were  put  out  and 
the  man  left  the  country  and  left  his  wife  and  children ; he  left  the  oats  on  the  ground  in 
order  to  bring  the  children  forward ; the  bailiff  cut  the  oats  and  threw  them  down  to  the 
horses,  and  put  water  on  the  fire.  I thought  that  a groat  grievance. 

75.  Do  they  got  leave  to  sell  the  tenant-right  in  general? — Yes,  often. 

76.  Docs  the  landlord  or  agent  ever  refuse  permission  to  sell? — I cannot  recollect  any 
instance  of  it. 

77.  "When  you  speak  of  improvements  for  which  they  get  no  compensation,  do  you  mean 
buildings  as  well  as  agricultural  improvements? — It  is  no  matter  what  it  is,  whether  by 
draining,  or  fencing,  or  building.  I never  knew  any  compensation  after  an  ejectment;  the 
ejectment  just  wiped  away  every  thing  in  the  world,  and  put  an  end  to  it. 

78.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  depreciation  in  the  prices  of  produce  has  prevented  many 
tenant-rights  being  sold  ? — Y es,  to  be  sure. 

79.  Do  the  tenants  obtain  compensation  for  their  improvements  in  any  other  way  than 
by  selling  their  tenant-right  ? — I never  knew  of  any  other  way. 

\_The  witless  icithdrew.'] 

Mr.  Patrick  M‘Anult\j,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Aughabay,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

2.  What  farm  have  you  ? — About  160  acres  of  mountain  and  arable  together. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with  the  parish 
of  Badony. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  it? — All  mountainous. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving  or  otherwise  ? — Yes,  it  is  improving ; it  is 
better  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

6.  Is  it  still  going  on  improving,  and  in  what  particulars? — There  is  the  side  of  the  river 
I live  upon  is  improving,  and  the  other  not.  We  get  free  lime  from  our  landlord,  and  we 
are  not  altogether  so  much  rented  as  they  are  on  the  other  side. 

7.  What  is  the  common  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district  ? — I should  think  a great  deal  of 
poverty  in  our  country  is  caused  by  making  them  too  small.  If  a man  has  two  or  three 
sons,  he  divides  it  into  patches,  and  that  leaves  them  all  poor. 

8.  Are  there  many  faimis  in  rundale,  or  in  common? — Not  many  of  late  days. 

9.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  tenants  upon  the  farms ; were  they  better  or  worse 
than  other  tenants  ? — In  former  times  when  there  w'as  rundale  in  our  country,  they  paid  little 
or  no  rent.  In  the  year  1817,  the  estate  I live  upon  was  subdivided  and  made  into  new 
farms,  without  being  rundale  at  all.  There  is  no  rundale  except  a man  has  two  or  three  sons, 
and  lets  them  have  some  of  the  land. 

10.  Do  the  landlords  take  any  means  to  prevent  that? — The  landlord  did  not  prevent  it  then, 

11.  Does  he  take  any  stops  to  prevent  it  now  ? — No. 

12.  Do  they  go  on  doing  it  ? — Yes,  I am  sure  they  do. 

13.  How  is  the  rent  fixed  ; is  it  by  valuation  or  do  they  take  in  proposals  ? — Our  country 
altogether  was  valued  by  Mr.  Knox  in  the  year  1818. 

14.  Do  you  hold  on  by  the  same  rent  still  ? — We  do. 

Jo.  After  that,  any  thing  that  was  set,  was  set  by  proposal? Yes. 

16.  In  taking  in  proposals,  have  the  occupying  tenants  any  advantage  ? None.  I know- 

one  estate  whei'e,  if  a man  came  from  Galway,  and  offered  a pound  more  than  the  tenant, 
the  landlord  would  hunt  him. 

17.  Was  the  rentput  on  generally  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  rent  ? A gross  sum  where 

there  is  grazing  land ; and  upon  ai’ablo,  so  much  an  acre.  There  were  three  prices,  depending 
upon  the  nature  and  quality. 

18.  What  are  those  three  rates  ? — I reckon  the  best  25.'!.;  the  second  155.  to  205. ; the 
worst  class  of  arable,  about  125.  ^d. ; and  reciaimable  ground,  about  2s.  6d. 

19.  What  acres  are  you  speaking  of  ?— The  Irish  acre. 

20.  What  do  you  grow  up  in  that  co-untry? — There  are  some  patches  of  clay  which  grow  flaJ* 

21.  Do  you  grow  oats  ? — Yes. 

22.  How  much  oats  do  you  get  off  an  acre  of  yom-  best  land  ?— About  100  stones,  if  it 
was  in  good  heart ; but  that  would  take  the  best  land. 

23.  As  to  those  rents  wliich  you  have  given  us,  -what  proportion  do  thev  bear  to  the 
poor  law  valuation  ? — They  are  much  the  same. 

24.  Do  you  know  any  thing -about  the  government  valuation  ?— Yes. 

25.  What  proportion  do  they  bear  to  that  ? — Mr.  Knox’s  valuation  is  not  far  out. 
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26,  Ho'n'  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — We  nearly  run  a 
vear,  commonly. 

• 27.  Does  the  tenant  depend  at  all  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers?— A good  many  of 


28.  Is'tbafc  a good  system  ? — No,  but  what>re  they  to  do  ? they  must  either  go  to  some 
one  to  borrow  a few  pounds,  or  go  to  the  loan  fund. 

29.  What  interest  is  charged  % the  usurers  ? — I hoar  that  some  of  them  chai’ge  2s.  Qd., 
and  others  25.  in  the  pound. 

30.  For  bow  long  ?— For  a yeai- ; and  some  of  them  charge  45.,  I hear,  but  I am  not 
sure.  Other  pai’ties  charge  nothing  but  six  per  cent. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  a middleman  ? — 
ThA-e  are  not  many  middlemen  upon  that  property.  There  is  no  person  holding  under  a 
middleman  but  a few  cottiers. 

32.  Is  there  any  property  held  under  the  courts  ? — No,  except  our  own  property.  We 
are  under  the  courts. 

33.  Does  it  make  any  difference  being  under  the  courts,  and  under  a landlord  ?— We 
TTcre  a gi'eat  deal  better  off  when  the  landlord  was  living ; and  we  could  get  an  allowance 
then,  but  now  we  must  either  pay  or  go. 

34.  Do  you  know  whether  any  application  has  been  made  to  the  court,  to  remunerate 
you  for  any  improvements  ? — Y es ; the  trustees  tried,  and  got  a little. 

35.  Was  it  very  expensive  applying  to  the  com’t  ? — I only  wrote  to  one  of  the  trustees. 
We  generally  write  to  Mr.  Stuart ; he  is  the  agent. 

36.  By  whom  are  any  permanent  improvements  made  ? — By  the  tenants. 

37.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  more  improvement  made  if  the  tenant,  at  the 
end  of  his  lease  or  term  of  holding,  would  Iiave  a right  to  a reasonable  compensation  for  his 
improvements? — Yes;  I am  sure  there  would  be  ten  times  more  than  there  is  now — no 
doubt  of  it. 

38.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

39.  What  does  a farm  usually  sell  for  ? — If  a faa*m  is  placed  between  two  men  who  have 
money,  and  both  of  whom  are  anxious  for  it,  it  will  sell  high ; but  if  there  is  no  person  in 
the  neighbourhood  anxious  for  it,  it  will  go  low. 

40.  How  many  years’  rent  would  it  go  for  ? — Seven  or  eight,  or  nine  years’  rent. 

41.  How  high  have  you  known  a farm  sold  ? — I have  known  them  go  as  high  as  twelve 
years ; but  it  was  not  worth  it,  it  was  a bit  of  spite. 

42.  Do  the  landlords  regulate  the  tenant-right  ? — There  is  a clause,  that  you  cannot  set, 
sell,  or  give  away,  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord. 

43.  rninn  there  is  no  lease,  do  they  ever  say  four  or  five  years  is  enough  for  you  to  get  ? 

If  a man  is  badly  off  the  landlord  gives  him  permission  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

44.  Is  there  any  regulation  that  he  should  sell  to  an  adjoining  tenant  ? — If  the  next  man 
to  him  is  able  to  buy  it,  he  would  have  the  preference. 

45.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a purchaser  of  the  tenant-right  being  refused  on  account  of  his 
religion  or  upon  political  grounds  ? — I have  heard  of  it  constantly,  but  not  in  my  district.  I 
heard  there  was  an  agent  who  used  to  do  it,  but  it  has  been  done  away  with  of  late. 

46.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms — -joining  together  of  farms in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, and  making  them  larger ; are  there  any  great  exertions  made  in  that  way  ? No, 

there  are  not  at  this  present  time. 

47.  Have  there  been  many  people  turned  out  of  their  farms  ? There  have  been  some. 

48.  Without  remuneration  ? — They  get  nothing. 

49.  Do  they  get  leave  to  sell? — Yes,  they  do,  if  they  can  get  a buyer,  I never  heard 
them  prevented,  but  rather  encouraged.  There  is  another  system.  The  landlord  would 
build  houses  here  and  there  and  charge  a very  high  interest  to  the  tenant,  and  it  is  a burden 
on  the  country ; if  he  laid  out  £50  he  added  £4  to  the  rent. 

50.  Were  they  slated  houses  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  the  worst  things  that  ever  came  to  the 
country ; there  is  not  a man  that  has  them  that  can  pay  for  them,  and  many  of  them  have 
wasted  the  farms  in  consequence. 

51.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  rent,  you  think  they  could  have  managed  ? — Yes,  there  is 
£4  added  to  the  other  rent. 

52.  Is  there  any  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  in  the  disti-ict? — There  is  very  little 
of  it,  except  for  the  cottiers. 

53.  Do  you  think  tliat  a good  system  for  the  country? — No,  I think  if  a man  could 
occupy  it  himself  the  cottiers  would  be  better ; it  is  not  good  for  the  landlord  or  the  tenant. 

I know  I had  my  cottiers,  and  I had  to  send  them  away,  and  I am  better  off  since ; they  were 
not  able  to  pay. 

54.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the  large 
armers  improving  in  the  world  or  the'reverse? — There  has  been  a decline  this  year  and  a 

> there  is  one-third  to  one-fourth  loss,  taking  the  average  of  the  market. 

55.  You  do  not  think  they  are  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — There  is  no  man  im- 
proving this  year  and  a half  back. 

' small  farmer  improve  ? — No ; no  man  can  pay  his  rent  so  well  as  he  did  before. 

. ■ the  acreable  rent  put  upon  the  small  farmers  less  or  more  than  that  upon  the  larger 

j’  price  under  the  same  landlord. 

^ the  labourers  usually  hold,  and  pay  for  their  holdings  ? — The  labouring  man 
® ® ^ ^^tlo  house,  and  gets  turf,  and  gets  ground  for  his  manure  to  set  potatoes  and  some  flax. 

■ 'hat  land  does  he  usually  hold? — -He  has  a house  and  garden,  and  half  a rood  of 

5 M 
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I9M  A^it,  1844.  manured  land  for  potatoes,  and  half  a rood  of  ground  for  flax,  and  lie  gives  so  many  days 
^TT  week  for  it ; sometimes  he  gives  three  days  and  sometimes  four  days,  according  to  the  vnoH' 

Mr  Pat  M'Amilt  * ' 

60.  Have  there  been  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ? — No,  not  this  long  time. 

61.  With  respect  to  the  management  of  estates,  is  there  much  difference  in  the  Jgency  of 

different  estates  ? — Y es,  all  the  world  knows  there  is  a difference  ; some  of  them  are  tyrants  • 
there' are  not  six  men  in  any  occupation  but  you  would  find  a difference.  ’ 

62.  Are  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  small  proprietors  ? 

I think  the  large  properties  are  managed  better. 

63.  When  do  you  usually  enter  upon  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — If  you  enter  mon 
a farm  in  March,  so  as  to  be  able  to  crop  it,  you  arc  on  the  rental  from  the  November  before 

64.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — From  2s.  6d.  down  to  Is.  sj 

66.  How  soon  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — At  any  time 

when  we  produce  the  receipt  after  we  have  paid  it. 

66.  What  is  the  usual  fee  paid  on  driving  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — There  is  no  fee  paid 
in  the  part  I live  in. 

67.  Do  you  know  what  is  charged  in  the  neighbourhood? — I believe  it  is  D.  they  charge 
upon  the  estate  next  me. 

68.  Are  there  any  fees  charged  upon  granting  leases? — The  leases  on  our  estate  are  filled 
in  together,  and  we  pay  so  much  according  to  the  rent.  I do  not  know  whether  there  ar§ 
any  fees  charged  extra.  Mr.  Wogan,  a Dublin  man,  is  one  attorney  that  made  the  leases. 

69.  Which  do  you  consider  the  most  beneficial  to  the  tenant — a lease  for  a certain  number 
of  years,  which  will  come  to  an  end  at  a certain  time,  or  a lease  for  one  or  two  lives?— I 
consider  that  a lease  for  lives,  and  a long  lease,  is  better  for  the  tenant. 

70.  Would  you  take  a long  term  of  years  or  a number  of  lives,  which  do  you  consider 
would  be  the  best  for  the  country  ? — Two  lives  would  be  better  than  the  years ; forty-oce 
years  would  be  as  good  as  any  life,  taking  one  with  another. 

71.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make? — I think  it  would  be  rent  enough  for 
any  landlord  in  the  universe  to  get  the  amount  of  the  government  valuation ; there  is  only 
£l  of  odds  between  the  government  valuation  and  what  we  pay  the  landlord. 

72.  The  government  valuation  does  not  pretend  to  ho  the  value  of  the  land  ? It  is  pretty 

fairish  I consider. 

[ TAe  witness  withdrew.~\ 


212g  James  Montgomery  Reid,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

James  M.  Reid,  esq.  • Where  do  you  reside? — At  Gortin,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Land  agent  to  Mr.  Cole  Hamilton  and  others. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  parish  of  Lower  Badony 
and  part  of  Upper  Badony. 

4.  "What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  ? — I am  acquainted  with  between  50,000  and  60,000 
English  acres. 

• 5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  it  ? — Mountainous,  the  greater  part  of  it. 

6.  With  some  extensive  cultivated  valleys  ?— Yes,  towards  Newtownstewart. 

7.  Is  it  a very  populous  district? — No,  I think  not. 

8.  Does  it  afford,  in  your  opinion,  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improTC- 
ments  ? — I tliink  it  would. 

9.  In  what  particulars? — I do  not  know  any  particular  improvements  on  a large  scale; 
there  are  many  mountain  farms  that  might  be  improved  by  the  expenditure  of  money  upon  them. 

10.  What  is  the  general  elevation  above  the  sea?— I do  not  know  ; not  very  nigh;  we 
are  not  far  from  Strabane. 

11.  Is  there  any  large  portion  of  that  mountain  that  would  repay  the  expense  of  bringing 
it  into  cultivation  ? — Y es ; I think  a considerable  portion  of  it  would,  and  some  portion  of  it 
would  never  repay. 

12.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  it  or  otherwise? — I think  it  is  rather 
improving.  I have  not  been  more  than  three  years  there. 

13.  Are  you  agent  to  any  other  estate  besides  Mr.  Cole  Hamilton’s  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ? — No,  not  in  this  neighbourhood.  I manage  the  estate  of  Colonel  Porter,  near  Car- 
rickmaeross. 

_14.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  farms  in  this  district? — I have  never  been  furnished 
with  any  maps ; there  is  something  peculiar  about  the  estate ; it  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
I have  never  been  furnished  with  any  maps  or  any  thing  that  could  give  me  any  information; 

, the  farms  run  from  the  valleys  up  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains ; the  farms  are  some  of  them 
twenty,  or  twenty-five,  or  thirty  acres. 

15.  Are  there  many  persons  holding  in  rundale,  or  in  common,  upon  that  property?—! 
am  not  aware  of  more  than  one  farm,  and  even  that  the  tenants  divided. 

16.  Has  the  estate  which  you  manage  boon  re-let  since  you  have  been  agent  ? — No,bu 
immediately  before. 

17.  Are  you  aware  of  the  system  upon  which  it  was  made? — It  was  by  valuation. 

18.  Who  was  the  person  employed?— Mr.  Vaughan. 

19.  Was  he  a professional  person? Yes. 

20.  Are,  you  aware  whether  the  present  rent  corresponds  with  his  valuation?— I uJiher- 
stand  part  of  the  estate  was  valued  by  the  father  and  part  of  it  by  the  younger  man ; and  ic 
is  by  his  valuation  I receive  the  rents. 
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01,  At  what  period  was  the  valuation  made  ? — In  1835,  ’36,  and  ’37. 

22.  Are  awai’e  of  the  proportion  that  it  bears  to  the  government  valuation  ? — In 
some  cases  I find  there  are  mountain  farms  let  under  the  government  valuation ; generally 
it  13  tolerably  near  it ; some  of  them  are  above  and  some  below  it.  I know  of  one  or  two 
^yhicli  are  under  it.  ^ 

23.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The  rent  valuation  is  above 
the  poor  law  valuation ; but  the  poor  law  valuation  and  rent  valuation  were  made,  I should 
flbserYe,  by  the  same  person.  There  were  two  persons  employed  upon  the  poor  law  valu- 
ation; Mr.  Vaughan,  and  the  other,  Mr.  M'Farlane. 

24.  Is  there  any  considerable  difference  between  the  two  ? — Yes, 'upon  one  or  two  of  the 


2o.  To  what  extent  ? — Thirty  or  foiiiy  pounds  a year. 

26.  What  per  centage? — I cannot  say.  One  townland,  I see  by  the  poor  law  valuation, 
is  £135,  and  the  rent  valuation  £l80  ; but  that  is  confined  to  three  or  four  townlands,  and 
:ffhat  we  were  upon  just  now  runs  in  one  of  those  townlands ; there  is  not  much  difference 
between  the  rent  and  the  government  valuation,  except  in  those  four  townlands,  and  the  poor 
law  is  under  it. 

27.  Do  you  know  what  the  government  valuation  was  in  the  four  townlands  you  have 

spoken  of?— No,  I do  not. 

^28.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — They  commence 
paying  in  three  months. 

. 29i  Is  it  paid  by  bill  at  all  ? — I never  knew  any  thing  of  the  sort. 

30.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  and  what  is  the  rate  of 
interest?— A great  many  of  them  depend  upon  loan  funds;  I do  not  know  of  any  local 
usurers  ia  the  neighbourhood. 

. 31,. Does  the  system  of  loan  funds  seem  to  succeed? — No,  I think  not;  they  are  giving 
it  up,  I find,  as  a ruinous  system. 

. 32.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent? — Either  by  distress  or  civil  bill  pro- 
cess; in  some  instances  you  are  obliged  to  resort  to  notice  to  quit. 

33.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — I always  give 
■thein  for  a particular  gale,  when  they  pay  up ; if  they  pay  on  account  I give  a receipt  on 
account,  and  when  they  pay  the  balance  I give  a receipt  for  the  balance. 

34.  Do  the  tenants  hold  under  middlemen  ? — None  that  I know  of, 

35.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  ? — The  adjoining  property  is  under  the 
courts. 

36.  Do  you  see  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  those  properties 
that  are  under  the  courts  compared  with  others  ? — I am  not  sufticiently  acquainted  with  that 
■estate  to  be  able  to  say. 

37.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — There  is  a small  part  of  the 
estate  held  by  les^e. 

38.  Are  those  old  leases  ? — There  are  two  or  three  townlands  that  are  held  by  old  leases. 

39.  Are  there  any  held  under  leases  lately  made  ? — There  were  some  leases  granted  in  1830. 

40.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  management  of  those  farms  held  at  will  and  those 
under  recent  leases  ? — No,  I do  not  see  any  want  of  confidence  shown. 

41.  Has  there  been  any  application  made  to  you  for  leases  ? — Never. 

42.  Are  the  trustees  enabled  to  grant  leases  ? — Mr.  Hamilton  is  himself ; there  was  one 
•man  applied  to  me  to  get  him  a lease  since  I was  there,  because  all  his  neighbours  had  one, 
and  he  was  promised  one ; that  is  the  only  instance. 

43.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly? — Some 
of  the  improvements  upon  Mr.  Hamilton’s  property  have  been  effected  by  the  landlord  and 
tenant  jointly ; there  have  been  some  houses  built  upon  it,  and  in  other  parts  none  at  all. 

44.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  acknowledged  by 

the  landlord? Yes. 


• 45.  What  should  you  calculate  the  value  of  it,  either  upon  a year’s  purchase  or  the  acre- 
able  value? — I could  not  tell;  I do  not  know  the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm;  I could 
-not  say. 

46.  What  is  it  to  the  year’s  rent  ? — That  quite  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  buildings 
on  the  farm  and  the  state  of  the  farm ; some  farms  sell  for  very  little  and  others  for  a consi- 
derable sum. 

47.  You  think  that  the  price  is  regulated,  in  some  degree,  by  the  state  of  the  improve- 
ments upon  the  farms  ? — I think  so. 

48.  Is  a teaant-at-wiH  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  tenant-right? — Yes,  I never  knew  an 
instance  m which  he  was  refused. 

49.  Does  the  landlord  object  to  any  new  tenant  on  any  religious  or  political  grounds? — 
r. Hamilton  objects  to  a Protestant  selling  to  any  but  a Protestant;  in  any  other  case  he 

We  have  had  many  instances  of  Catholics  selling  to  Catholics, 
conimunion  are  the  majority  of  the  tenantry? — I should  say  the  majority 
ere  Latholics ; there  are  some  townlands  with  none  but  Protestants,  and  others  none  but 
'.'atnolics. 


51.  Does  he  object  to  a Catholic  selling  to  a Catholic? — Not  at  all. 
at  all"  consolidation  of  farms  been  attempted  to  any  extent  in  that  district  ? — Not 

54*  ^_y  instances  of  subdivision  ?— They  are  getting  smaller  every  day. 

‘ subdivision  permitted  by  the  landlord,  or  are  any  means  taken  to  prevent  it  ?— In 

5 M 2 
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19M  April,  1644.  some  instances  it  is  permitted ; I believe  in  general  they  contrive  to  do  it,  whether  the  kr,;i 
lord  wishes  it  or  not. 

J#me»  M.  Reid,  esq.  means  been  taken  by  the  landlord  to  prevent  it  ?— Not  in  my  knowledge 

56.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fai'ming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  imriro' 
ing  in  their  condition  or  otherwise  ? — I should  say  that  the  large  farmers  are  not  imppovinJ' 
I find  more  difficulty  in  getting  the  rent  from  them  ; I think  those  that  pay  from  £lo  to  f 19 
are  improving. 

67.  Is  there  a class  of  labourers  or  cottiers  distinct  from  the  small  tenantry  ? Yes  - thow 

who  have  a lai-ge  farm  have  cottiers  upon  their  farms.  ’ 

58.  What  is  the  condition  of  that  class? — I cannot  conceive  a more  miserable  man  fha 
the  cottier  of  a man  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres. 

59.  Is  the  aereable  rent  put  upon  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  upon  the  large  farms? 

No,  not  to  my  knowledge.  ° " 

_60.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  generally  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  tliPv 
built  and  repaired  ? — They  hold  them  under  the  farmers,  and  they  are  repaired  bv  fbn 
farmers ; it  is  part  of  the  bargain.  ^ ^ 

6 1.  Have  you  had  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No ; we  never  heard  of  an 

thing  of  the  kind.  ’ 

62.  Are  there  any  fees  on  driving  for  rent?— Yes;  the  bailiff  gets  Is.  for  di-iving  and 

4-d.  in  the  pound,  which,  I believe,  is  usual  in  every  place.  ®’ 

63.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? November. 

64.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  or  poor 

law  valuations  ? — I could  not  give  an  answer  to  that  question.  ^ 

65.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— When  the 
tenant  pays  his  rent  credit  is  given  him  in  his  rent. 

66.  At  the  first  payment  after  the  payment  of  the  rate  or  the  succeeding  gale  ?_0ur 
rate  w^  made  in  November  la'st ; the  tenant  ]>aying  the  November  rent  is  allowed  the  rate. 

^^hat  is  the  nature  of  the  estate  of  Colonel  Porter  to  wltich  you  refer;  is  it  moun- 
tain ? — No ; some  of  it  comes  immediately  into  the  town  of  Can-ickmacross ; very  fine  land 

68.  Is  the  land  held  by  leases  ? — There  are  no  leases  on  his  estate. 

69.  On  that  estate  have  the  tenants  made  application  to  you  for  leases  ?— No ; I was  never 
asked  for  a lease  by  any  tenant ; they  all  fell  out  of  lease  in  1833,  and  I have  never  had  an 
application  for  a lease. 

70.  Has  there  been  much  change  of  the  tenants  ? Yes,  a good  number. 

- Has  that  arisen  from  their  being  defaulting  tenants,  or  from  a desire  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  farms?— A great  part  of  the  change  was  in  part  of  the  town  of  Carrickmacross 
and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town ; there  were  many  persons  of  bad  character  upon  the  estate ; 
It  had  been  mismanaged,  and  they  had  been  allowed  to  come  there,  and  they  have  been  got 
nd  of ; but  in  the  respectable  tenants  there  has  never  been  any  change  made. 

_72.  Is  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carrickmacross  in  the  hands  of  large  pro- 
prietors ? — The  Marquess  of  Bath  and  Mr.  Shirley  have  the  property  there ; the  street  of 
Carrickmacross  divides  the  two  estates. 

73.  Is  the  land  on  those  estates  held  on  lease  or  at  will? — There  are  no  leases  I believe 
on  the  Marquess  of  Bath’s  estate;  there  are  a few  on  Mr.  Shirley’s  estate. 

74.  Does  Mr.  Shirley  reside  there  ? — Yes  ; he  has  built  a very  handsome  house  there. 

75.  Does  the  agent  reside  there  ? — Yes ; Lord  Bath  is  a minor. 

76.  U^n  the  estates  under  their  management,  what  was  the  regulation  as  to  the  tur- 

part  of  it,  there  is  no  turbary ; and  on  the  other,  they  pay  for  the  turbary ; 
there  was  so  much  allowed  to  each  farm,  for  which  they  paid  a certain  rate. 

77.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  those  estates  compared  with  the  tenantry 
generally  in  the  country  ? — I think  they  are  much  the  same. 

78.  Do  you  see  any  difference  between  their  condition  and  the  condition  of  the  tenantry 
upon  small  estates  ? — No ; some  are  poor,  and  some  tolerably  comfortable. 

79.  Have  you  observed  any  difference  in  the  management  of  those,  large  estates  compared 
with  the  small  ones  ? — Every  attention  is  paid  to  them  that  can  be. 

80.  Were  there  any  agrarian  outrages  in  tho  district  when  you  were  resident  there?— 
ocarcely  any ; on  the  change  of  Mr.  Shirley’s  agent  there  was  a very  serious  outbreak,  tbis 
time  last  year  : nothing  except  that;  nothing  worth  speaking  of. 

81.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  left  that  part  of  the  country? I Lad  not  given  up  the 

place  where  I resided  at  the  time  it  took  place. 

82.  Are  you  enabled  tp  state  whether  there  was  any  alteration  in  the  position  of  the 

tenantry  between  the  period  when  you  resided  there,  and  the  period  when  that  outrage 
occurred,  to  cause  the  complaints  which  they  made  ?— Mr.  Shirley’s  estate  had  been  all  newly 
valued  ; and  I think  the  principal  complaint  they  made  was,  that  they  had  been  charged  for 
turf  bog,  which  was  not  charged  upon  Lord  Bath’s  estate ; it  had  been  given  ; the  principal 
complaint  was,  the  charging  for  turf  bog ; I never  heard  any  complaint  of  the  valuation  of 
the  land.  j i 

valuation  been  made  ? — I suppose  six  or  seven  years  since. 

84.  Had  they  paid  it  for  any  length  of  time  without  much  complaint  or  outrage  ? — They 
always  paid  it  during  Mr.  Mitchell’s  lifetime,  and  then,  immediately  on  bis  death  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Trench,  the  complaints  began. 

85.  When  did  Mr.  Mitchell  die?— During  the  spring  assizes  of  1843;  he  died  in  the 
grand  jury  room,  a most  awfully  sudden  death. 

[ Tile  witness  withdrew.'] 
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Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — I reside  near  the  village  of  Sixmilecross,  on  the  townland  of 
Tyrooney,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — I am. 

3.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? — About  sixty  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted?— I am  acquainted  with  about  fifteen  miles,  but  more  accurately  ten  miles  in  the 
centre  of  the  county  of  Tyrone.  One-half  the  district  is  in  mountain,  or  nearly  a half  of  it ; 
the  ai’able  land  is  closely  inhabited.  The  district  would  atford  opportunity  for  extensive  and 
remunerative  improvements. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  unproving  or  otherwise  ? — There  is  very  little  improvement 
in  the  state  of  agricultm’e  ; there  is  no  draining  or  rotation  of  crops  carried  on  to  any  extent ; 
animal  manure  and  lime  are  generally  used.  There  are  no  farming  societies  or  agricultural 
schools  in  the  district. 

6.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  what  is  the  mode  of  culture? The  farms  are 

exceedingly  small,  the  largest  in  general  do  not  exceed  fifteen  acres ; potatoes  are  put  in  with 
the  spade,  and  oats  with  the  plough,  as  long  as  the  land  will  bear  either ; then  they  must 
of  necessity  let  it  rest.  There  is  very  httle  artificial  grass  sown ; there  is  no  house-feeding  in 
summer,  and  scarce  any  land  appropriated  to  feeding  cattle,  except  what  will  not  bear  crops. 
There  are  few  farms  held  in  common  or  rundale. 

7.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — The  rent  is  fixed  by 
valuation  by  the  acre  if  not  mountainous,  and  it  is  valued  by  agents  or  land  surveyors ; it  is 
from  155.  to  305.  per  acre.  The  rent  is  generally  one-third  above  the  government  valuation. 
I have  not  had  time  to  make  this  inquiry,  and  I believe  I am  in  error  in  that  statement ; I 
believe  the  valuation  is  not  so  much  lower  than  the  rent.  I think  it  would  vary  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-fourth  less  than  the  rent.  The  poor  rate  is  guided  by  the  landlord’s  rent 
generally,  not  always  so.  The  rent  is  demanded  three  months  after  it  is^due,  and  the  tenants 
depend  much  upon  the  loan  funds. 

8.  Is  that  a good  system  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is,  for  a man  when  doing  well,  when  he  has 
not  a capital  of  his  own. 

9.  Do  you  see  that  the  well-doing  man  who  resorts  to  the  loan  fund  thrives  well  upon  it  ? 

Yes.  Rents  are  recovered  by  impounding  cattle,  by  quarter  sessions  decrees,  and  by  eject- 
ment processes.  I think  an  agent  who  is  a lawyer  has  more  recourse  to  law  than  any  other 
agent,  and  notices  to  quit  and  ejectment  processes  put  the  tenants  to  a very  great  deal  of 
expense,  and  agents  who  have  not  an  interest  in  the  law  do  not  do  so.  I think  it  is  very 
wrong  that  a lawyer  should  be  an  agent ; I think  it  does  as  much  harm  as  any  thing  I see 
in  the  country. 

10.  Which  is  the  most  usual  mode  of  proceeding  to  recover  rent  ? — I cannot  say  at  present. 
I believe  the  impoundmg  cattle  for  some  time  back  was  the  most  usual,  but  at  this  time  the 
process  is  the  most  usual  mode.  Arrears  are  held  over  the  tenants.  The  receipts  are  for 
gales  of  rent. 

11.  Is  the  tenure  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middlemen? — I do  not 
understand  middlemen.  The  tenants  hold  principally  under  the  proprietors,  and  their  tenants 
are  in  the  best  condition.  The  tenants  are  in  general  poor  upon  glebe  lands. 

12.  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  of  the  poverty  of  tho  tenants  upon  glebe  lands? 

The  reason  is,  that  the  rector  has  not  an  interest  further  than  his  own  life,  and  he  does 
not  feel  that  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  tenants  tliat  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  would  do. 

13.  The  tenants  have  no  interest  either? — The  tenant  has  no  lease. 

14.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  ? — Yes,  they  do,  and  if  there  is  a lease  it  is  for 
twenty-one  years  or  one  life.  That  mode  does  not  produce  a good  efi'ect  upon  the  condition 
of  the  tenants,  that  is  my  opinion ; I think  it  has  a very  bad  effect  upon  them. 

15.  Are  the  permanent  improvements  made  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly? The 

permanent  improvements  are  made  by  the  tenant,  who  has  no  remuneration  secured ; if  it 
were  secured  it  would  tend  much  to  the  beneficial  advancement  of  improvements.  There 
are  many  who  have  a httle  capital  who  would  turn  it  to  that  purpose ; even  they  would 
endeavour  to  do  it  at  the  expense  of  hard  working,  making  more  strict  industry,  and  they 
would  employ  the  labouring  class  for  that  purpose,  and  that  would  give  the  labouring  class 
a good  deal  of  employment,  and  benefit  them  as  much  as  the  farmers,  and  no  man  more 
than  the  proprietor. 

16.  Are  there  improvements  of  that  nature  which  could  be  made  without  much  outlay  of 
money,  by  the  tenants  exerting  themselves  and  working  with  greater  industry  ? — Yes,  tkere 
IS  an  opening  for  a very  large  improvement  in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  country. 

17.  Is  much  of  that  improvement  of  a nature  which  the  tenant  could  do  without  a very 
^eat  outlay  of  money,  and  which  you  think  he  would  do  if  remuneration  was  secured  to 
him  ? — Y es,  I think  they  would  do  a great  deal  if  there  was  a well  secured  remuneration  for 
It ; but  where  they  are  at  the  will  of  the  landlord,  and  have  no  way  of  getting  any  remu- 
neration, they  might  be  turned  out  at  any  time. 

18.  Do  you  understand  the  remuneratiou  for  improvements  to  extend  to  remuneration  by 
money  or  extended  tenure  ? — An  extended  tenure  to  my  mind  would  be  the  best  encourage- 
ment ; it  would  go  to  their  posterity,  and  the  children  living  upon  it  would  exert  themselves 
to  a greater  extent  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  improvements.  If  a man  had  a family 
they  would  all  work  for  their  own.  interest. 

19.  With  respect  to  the  tenant-right,  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasmg,  and  is  it 
recognised,  by  the  landlords  and  to  whom  is  the  money  paid? — The  money  is  paid  to  tha 
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tenant,  and  it  is  generally  recognised  by  landlords  in  this  district ; the  value  is  decreasb? 
and  is  much  affected  by  tenure.  . . 

20.  What  does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  amount  to  comparing  it  with  the  year’s  rent?^ 
They  would  get  from  six  to  eight  years’ purchase. 

21.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  out,  and  is  it  permitted  by  the  land- 
lords ? — The  want  of  capital  causes  them  to  divide  with  their  families,  and  has  a bad  effect 
and  tends  to  increase  population.  Scarce  any  notice  has  been  taken  by  landlords  till  latterly  • 
the  landlords  did  not  take  notice  of  it  till  some  time  back ; at  the.  present  time  they  are 
looldng^  more  strictly  to  it,  but  subletting  is  not  so  much  the  custom  at  this  time ; it  is 
decreasing,  and  the  landlord  has  taken  more  notice  of  it  in  the  district  I live  in. 

22.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  farmers ; are  the 
largo  farmers  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — The  large  farmers  are  tolerably  well  off  • 
tbe  small  farmers  are  not  well  off;  the  condition  of  the  labourers  is  bad;  and  the  farmers 
are  declining,  from  the  low  price  of  cattle  and  farm  produce  ; that  is  my  opinion.  A man  that 
is  holding  a tolerable  well-sized  farm,  is  in  a tolerably  good  state ; about  seven  or  eight  years 
back,  they  wep  well  paid  for  their  labour  and  the  produce  of  their  land,  which  was  held  at 
a moderate  price  at  that  time ; they  were  then  in  a state  of  improvement ; this  year  or  two 
back,  they  are  all  rather  upon  the  decrease ; the  cattle  have  declined  in  price. 

23.  Do  you  think  that  the  circumstances  of  the  farmers  are  rather  declining  from  the  low 
price  of  cattle  and  produce  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

24.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  rent  paid  by  the  smaller  tenantry  and  that  paid  by 

the  larger  farmers  ? — None,  in  my  opinion ; the  rent  that  is  paid  is  always  in  cash.  • ^ 

25.  By  what  means  are  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ?— There  are 
no  means  to  support  orphan  children  but  the  poor  house  or  begging. 

26.  Are  they  not  often  left  portions  charged  upon  the  farm  ?— Yes ; but  where  there  is 

no  lease  of  the  lands,  the  parent  has  no  power  to  leave  it ; but  they  do  sometimes,  and  the 
landlords  do  not  mterfere ; sometimes  they  do,  but  they  generally  allow  it  to  go  accordin?  to 
the  father’s  mind.  ° 

27.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they 
built  and  kept  m repair  ?— -The  labourers  generally  bold  their  cottages  under  the  farmers, 
and  they  are  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  them ; they  pay  the  rent  to  the  farmers  by  labour- 
work  ; there  is  a garden  annexed  to  the  cottage.  There  is  no  con-acre  except  the  cottiers’,  at 
U.  a square  perch.  Labourers  get  from  8d.  to  lOtf.  without  diet,  from  4d.  to  6d.  with  it;  a 
servant  that  is  kept  in  the  house  by  the  half-year  gets  about  4d.,  the  labourer  gets  6d. ; tLt 
is  the  sum  they  get,  as  far  as  I know,  by  the  half-year. 

28.  How  many  days’  work  in  the  week  does  the  farmer  usually  get  from  a labourer  for 
his  cottage,  and  garden,  and  turf? — I think  about  four  days’  work. 

_ 29.  What  have  they  for  the  four  days’  work  ?— The  privilege  he  has  for  that  is,  his  house, 
his  garden,  and  liberty  to  dig  turf  bog,  and  some  bog  drawn  to  assist  him  in  making  up 
manure,  twenty  perches  of  land  for  flax,  twenty  perches  manured  for  potatoes ; the  con-acre 
upon  each  farm  is  supposed  to  be  U.  a perch. 

30.  He  pays  Is.  a perch  for  it  ? — He  pays  Is.  for  the  manured  ground  to  put  his  potatoes 
upon,  and  he  pays  Is.  a perch  for  ground  to  sow  his  flax  upon ; that  is  £8  an  acre ; the 
ground  the  potatoes  have  been  set  in,  is  the  most  desirable  for  the  Qsx  to  be  sown  in. 

31.  What  does  he  do  with  his  own  manure  ? — He  gets  ground  given  to  him  for  that. 

32.  Is  it  groiand  free  ? — Yes,  it  is  free,  except  near  the  towns ; it  is  free  in  the  country, 

33.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ?■— There  was  an  outrage  ten 
years  ago  concerning  tithe  and  high  rents ; but  the  aggressors  were  punished,  and  we  have 
had  none  since. 

34.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent?— The  county  cess  is  about 
one-sixth  part  of  the  rent ; the  amount  is  published  by  a printed  notice  of  the  collector  of 
the  barony,  and  also  in  the  grand  warrant.  It  is  generally  applotted  by  the  sub-collector,  and 
levied  before  each  assizes.  The  people  are  advertised  to  assemble  at  the  church  generally  or 
at  the  vestry,^  and  they  appoint  two  men  for  each  townland,  and  they  subdivide  it ; but  it 
has  been  so  disagreeable,  it  is  wearing  out  of  use,  and  the  sub-collectors  generally  do  it  them- 
selves.;  the  other  parties  are  not  willing  to  go  on  with  it ; they  get  nothing  but  the  ill-will 
of  their  neighbours. 

_ 35.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — Some  landlords 
give  the  allowance,  and  others  do  not. 

36.  Do  you  know^  of  any  who  do  not  give  the  allowance  ? — I do. 

37.  What  are  their  reasons  ? — I have  not  heard  their  reasons. 

38.  Do  the  people  complain  that  they  do  not  get  the  allowance?-— Yes;  and  the. agent 
says  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  it.  He  has  given  an  allowance  for  the  poor  rate,  as  far  as  it  has 
gone,  on  the  tithe,  but  not  on  the  rent. 

39.  Were  you  allowed  by  the  agent  the  last  poor  rate  you  had  paid?—-No;  Ihavepaid 
two  poor  rates,  and  have  not  been  allowed  for  any. 

40.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make? — My  opinion  is,  that  fixed  tenure  of  land  or 
assurance  of  remuneration  for  improvement  to  the  occupying  tenant  would  tend  most  to  culti- 
vation and  the  employment  of  labourers ; also,  that  an  equal  division  of  the  county  cess  would 
leave  the  landlord  and  tenant  each  an  interest  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  A 
Redness  of  tenure  would  leave  a desire  for  improvement ; and,  also,  as  to  the  county  cess, 
the  landlord  has  the  principal  management  of  it,  although  the  present  system  gives  so  many 
tenants  liberty  of  making  remarks,  it  being  done  in  open  court ; but  the  business  is  done 
ptul.  Those  men  that  are  called  high  cess-payers,  are  principally  men  who  are  somehow 
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connected  with  the  landlord,  or  that  he  takes  notice  of,  and  they  are  rather  creatures  of  the 
laniord ; the  thing  is  not  working  well ; there  are  yery  few  of  those  men  who  are  indepen- 
dent enough  in  their  minds  to  battle  out  their  own  opinion,  or  they  have  some  interest  which 
leads  them  to  approve  of  what  is  not  most  agreeable  to  their  minds.  I think  if  the  landlord 
had  an  interest  in  it  himself,  he  would  look  more  strictly  to  the  laying  on  the  money,  and 
how  it  was  expended ; that  is  my  opinion  of  the  matter.  There  is  one  other  remai’k  I would 
beg  leave  to  make,  and  it  is  this,  concerning  the  cessing  of  farm  houses ; when  a man  has  a 
famrhouse  no  better  than  the  land  requires,  he  is  paying  the  cess  for  the  land,  and  he  ought 
to  have  a house,  no  better  than  will  accommodate  Idie  land,  free  of  cess. 

; 41.  You  mean  that  a farm  house  which  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  farm  ought  to  be 
exempt  ? — Yes,  if  the  house  is  no  better  than  what  the  farm  woiold  stand  in  need  of;  it  is  an 
unfair  thing  to  tax  a house  in  country  places. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'\ 

Mr.  James  Montgomery^  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Garvagh,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  near  Aughnacloy.' 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer  and  grazier. 

3.  What  number  of  acres  do  you  hold  ? — About  220  Irish  acres.  I am  also  a land-owner. 

4.  Are  the  lands  you  hold  all  arable  ? — I have  about  50  acres  planted. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I know  the  greater  part  of 
Tyrone,  the  soutliern  part  of  Tyrone.  1 have  been  born  in  it,  and  have  been  living  in  it. 
I am  acquainted,  generally,  with  the  Clogher  Union. 

6.  Is  the  land,  generally  speaking,  arable  or  mountain  ? — Chiefly  arable. 

7.  Is  it  a populous  district  ? — It  is  a populous  neighbourhood. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving  or  otherwise  ? — Improving,  no  doubt. 

9.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  the  system  of  agriculture,  generally.  It  is  improving  in  drain- 
ing; and  they  are  taking  in  rough  ground  every  year,  more  or  less.  There  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  my  time. 

10.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — We  use  a great  deal  of  lime  and  ordinary 
stable-yard  manure — organic  manure,  you  may  call  it. 

11.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  your 
(flstrict  ? — None. 

12.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  in  your  district  ? — They 
vary  very  much.  I should  say  from  ten  to  twelve  or  fifteen  acres  was  the  more  usual  size. 

13.  What  is  the  more  usual  mode  of  culture  ? — The  system  of  culture,  is  the  green-crop- 
ping. Oats  is  the  principal  crop — some  barley,  and  some  wheat. 

14.  Has  the  improvement  in  tillage,  as  yet,  had  much  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour?— 
Indeed,  the  demand  for  labour,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  increasing,  and  poverty  is  growing 
every  year — that  is  increasing. 

15.  Are  any  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common,  in  your  neighbourhood? — No,  I think 
hot.  It  used  to  be  tbe  case  long  since,  but  I may  say  there  are  none  now. 

16.  In  wbat  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  private  contract,  or  proposal,  or  valuation  ? — 
It  is  fixed  in  a variety  of  ways,  on  different  estates.  I have  known  it  by  proposal,  and  I 
have  known  it  by  valuation.  I should  think  valuation  is  the  more  general  mode. 

17.  What  class  of  persons  is  generally  employed  to  value  ? — I should  say  the  agents. 

18.  Is  it  a gross  sum,  or  is  there  an  accurate  survey,  and  an  acreable  valuation  put  upon 
the  land  ? — Invariably  an  acreable  valuation. 

19.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  proceeding,  to  tell  us  whether,  in 
making  that  acreable  valuation,  they  put  a sum  of  money  upon  the  county  roads,  running 
through  the  farms  ? — I should  be  able  to  answer  the  question,  for  I have  acted  as  agent 
myself  for  many  years ; and  I have  always  thought  it  a great  hardship  upon  tenants,  to  be 
made  to  pay  for  public  roads.  But  with  the  exception  of  one  proprietor,  I do  not  know 
another  who  does  not  charge  for  roads. 

20.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land,  not  taking  into  consideration  land  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a town  ? — It  is  rather  a difficult  question,  but  I should  say  from 
30«.  to  325.  the  Irish  acre.  We  should  call  405.  high,  and  25s.  low,  for  moderately  good  land. 

21.  Is  that  wheat  land  ? — Yes ; I should  say  some  of  it  was. 

22.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  that  land  give  you? — It  depends  greatly  on  the  cul- 
ture. I should  say,  with  the  land  moderately  and  fairly  cultivated,  it  may  give  a ton  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  It  must  be  good  ground  which  will  produce  a ton. 

23.  AVhat  is  the  usual  rent  of  the  best  oat  land  ? — There  is  little  under  £l . 

24.  What  proportion  does  the'  usual  letting  value  of  land,  in  your  neighbourhood,  bear 
to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations  ? — It  varies  exceedingly.  I find  that  the  best 
quality  of  land  is  the  cheapest. 

25.  What  proportion,  do  you  consider,  the  best  quality  of  land  bears  to  the  poor  law 

valuation  and  the  government  valuation  ? The  poor  law  valuation  and  the  letting  valuation 

Ure  about  the  same.  The  instructions  given  to  the  valuators,  in  my  presence,  by  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Clements,  were,  to  lay  such  a value  on  as  a solvent  tenant  could  pay ; and 
they  valued  according  to  the  letting  in  the  district ; hut  after  they  had  completed  it,  twenty 
per  cent,  was  taken  off  by  the  guardians.  That  was  proposed  by  a considerable  proprietor, 
and  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously. 

26.  Have  you  had  the  means  of  comparing  tho  setting  value  of  any  of  the^  townlands  with 
the  government 'valuation?— Yes,  I have. 
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1&/A  April,  1844.  - 27.  What  proportion  docs  it  bear  to  that  ? — It  is.  fully  one-third  above  the  government 
— ^ valuation. 

Mr  j jj,  r valuation  is  fully  one-third  above  that  ? — Yes. 

r.  . on  gomery.  jjovr  soon  after  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — Within  six  months  usuallv 

Some  of  our  proprietors  now  call  once  a year ; two  I know  do ; I do  not  know  of  anv 
others.  They  wish,  generally,  that  a second  half-year  should  not  grow  due  before  the  first 
is  paid. 

30.  Is  there  any  custom  of  paying  rent  in  your  neighbourhood  by  discounting  bills  ? No 

I never  beard  of  it.  ■ ’ ’ 

31.  Does  the  tenant  in  your  district  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  ?— Yes 

I believe  very  much.  It  is  only  matter  of  report,  but  I fear  it  is  very  much  so.  ’ 

32.  Do  you  think  it  a good  system,  as  far  as  regards  the  people  themselves  ? No  • I 

understand  it  to  be  a very  bad  system.  " ’ 

_ 33._  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent? — For  some  years  past,  they  have  not 
distrained.  It  is  now  by  the  ejectment  process,  which  frightens  the  tenants.  It  is  ten  or 
twelve  years  since  I acted  in  the  capacity  of  agent ; and  I found  the  people  hardly  pressed 
and  I gave  it  up ; though  the  situation  was  a lucrative  one,  I did  not  like  it.  ’ 

34.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  generally  given  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ?— Up  to 

a particular  gale,  I should  say.  ^ 

35.  Do  the  tenants  in  your  district  hold  under  the  proprietors  or  middlemen  ? Generallv 

under  the  proprietor.  . 

36.  Are  there  many  properties  in  your  neighbourhood  under  the  court? I know  only  one 

37.  What  is  the  description  of  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  that  estate  compared 
to  others  ? — It  is  only  recently  it  has  come  under  the  courts-^ within  a year,  and  I do  not 
see  any  diiferencc. 

38.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Usually  by  lease. 

39.  For  what  term  do  they  hold;  and  what  arc  the  usual'  conditions?—!  am  only  speak- 
ing of  my  own  particular  neighbourhood.  I have  heard  it  is  twenty-one  years.  ^ 

40.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  ? — I have  my  own  lease  in  my  pocket,  and  I brought 
another  lease  from  a poor  man  this  morning.  [_T!ie  witness  produced  two  leases,  which  were 
handed  to  the  commissioners.'] 

41.  Is  it  the  practice,  with  reference  to  these  covenants  for  grinding  corn  at  the  mills  to 
enforce  them  ?— I have  known  it  pressed  with  great  severity  ; but  I think  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, for  some  years  past,  that  it  was  illegal  to  enforce  it,  and  it  has  been  abandoned. 

42.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants 

or  the  improvement  of  then-  farms  ?— I am  an  advocate  for  long  tenure ; I am  an  advocate 
for  permanency  of  tenure.  I tliink  there  can  never  be  comfort  or  happiness  in  the  country 
till  there  is  some  sort  of  permanency  of  tenure.  ^ 

43.  In  speaking  of  permanency  of  tenure,  or  a very  long  tenure,  how  would  you  suggest 
getting  over  the  difficulty  of  fi-ving  the  rent?— I admit  it  is  a difficulty;  but  we  have  had 
three  valuations ; first  the  tithe  commutation  valuation,  then  Mr.  Griffith’s,  and  then  the 
poor  law  valuation.  Here  are  three  valuations,  by  as  competent  persons  as  could  be  selec- 
ted ; and  it  has  struck  me,  that  out  of  those  three,  a fair  valuation  might  be  made.  I 
have  selected  my  own  parish,  and  selected  the  charges  upon  it  for  county  cess,  tithe  and 
poor  rate. 

44-  Admitting,  according  to  your  last  answer,  that  a fan-  valuation,  for  the  present  time 
could  be  made  out,  from  the  materials  now  in  existence,  do  you  conceive  that  the  ordinary 
class  of  tenantry  could  safely  undertake  to  pay  according  to  that  valuation,  for  ten,  fifteen, 
years  ?_They  have  great  energy,  and  their  industry  is  indefatigable.  They 
would  labour  m the  moonlight  to  pay  the  rent,  if  they  had  any  certainty. 

45.  What  circumstances  hare  come  to  your  knowledge,  which  induce  you  to  consider  that 
further  enactments  are  necessary  to  secure  permanency  of  tenure  ? — The  reckless  turning 
out  the  poor  creatures  I think  is  a great  hai-dsliip. 

46.  Have  any  instances  of  that  kind  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — Yes ; not  in  the  same 
wholesale  way  wo  read  of,  but  I have  known  great  hardships. 

4<.  Can  you  state  the  circumstances  of  those  cases,  and  the  nature  of  the  treatment? — I 
have  known  very  harsh  treatment,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  I have  read  of. 

48.  Have  you  known  of  tenants  who  have  improved  being  turned  out  without  anv  com- 
pensation ?— Yes.  r & j 

49.  Were  they  in  heavy  arrear  ? — No  arrears  at  all.  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  in 
the  last  month  or  two,  that  a highly  respectable  man,  whose  family  had  been  upon  the  farm 
lor  200  years,  was  turned  out  without  any  remuneration. 

the  reason  alleged  ? — I did  not  hear  any  reason  alleged. 

51.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  landlord  wishing  to  increase  the  size  of  his  farms? — I 

really  do  not  know.  Some  caprice,  I fear,  for  he  is  a respectable  man,  and  of  a respectable 
ancestry,  and  bears  a respectable  character,  He  is,  I suppose,  from  eighty  to  ninety  years 
old,  and  he  owed  no  rent.  rr  > as 

52.  Was  he  allowed  to  sell  his  tenant-right  ? — No  ; there  was  no  sale  at  all ; he  was  turned 
out. 

53.  Are  those  cases  frequent  ?_No  ; thank  God,  they  are  not  Tory  frequent. 

rt'  ofthat  tenant  and  his  landlord  having  any  quarrel? Inever  heard  of  any. 

o5.  Do  you  think  that  that  practice  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  require  the  interference  of 
the_  legislature,  to  prevent  the  tenant  being  depiived  of  that  compensation  which  you  tliink 
he  IS  entitled  to  in  those  cases  ?— Yes,  -I  do  indeed  think  it  very  necessary. 
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56.  Is  it  usual  to  alIo;v  the  tenantry  to  seE  the  tenant-right?— Yes,  it  is,  in  part  but 
usually  you  must  please  the  agent ; and  the  in-coming  person,  if  he  happens  to  bo  a favourite 
or  a pet,  can  buy  it  at  less  than  one-half  the  market  price. 

57.  Does  the  landlord  or  agent  attempt  to  regulate  the  amount  of  the  tenant-ricTht  ?— Not 

exactly  so,  but  he  must  be  pleased  in  the  person.  ° 

58.  Has  that  the  effect  of  maldng  the  tenant  dispose  of  the  tenant-right  below  the  ordi- 
nary value  ? — Certainly.  ^ 

59.  ^Vllat  may  bo  considered  the  ordinary  value  ?— I cannot  tell  tliat. 

60.  ^Vhat  have  been  the  usual  class  of  objections?— I should  say  favouritism  was  the 
rule. 

61.  Is  it  common  for  them  to  object  on  political  or  religious  grounds  ? Yes  I think  so  • 

that  is  the  chief  ground.  ’ ’ 

62.  Does  the  landlord  generally  look  to  the  solvency  of  the  tenant  ?— Yes,  he  looks  to 
his  solvency  too,  as  a main  point. 

63.  Have  you  known  many  instances  of  objections  on  those  grounds  ?— I think  it  is  invari- 
ably the  ease ; I think  it  is  always  the  case  ; it  is  generally  the  case. 

04.  Has  it  happened  to  you  to  know  many  instances  of  that  sort? Indeed  I think  that 

that  seems  to  be  the  fi.xcd  rule  that  there  must  be  the  consent  of  the  agent  or  landlord  which 
is  in  one  sense  fair  enough.  ’ 

65.  Has  the  practice  of  requiring  the  agent  to  be  pleased  with  the  tenant  arisen  of  late 
years,  or  was  it  formerly  the  case?— I think  it  hasai'isen  rather  of  late  years. 

66.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you 

are  acquainted? — No,  I think  not  any  thing  considerable.  • 

61  Is  the  subdividing  of  land  carried  to  any  extent  ?— No,  not  latterly ; there  are  some 
very  small  holdings,  but  the  subdivision  has  not  been  latterly. 

68.  Have  the  landlords  generally  endeavoured  to  check  it?— Yes,  I think  they  have. 

69.  What  means  do  tliey  use  ? — I have  not  hoard  of  any  particular  coercive  measures 
They  object  to  give  fuel  to  any  increased  number  of  tenants. 

70.  Have  you  known  of  any  ejectments  or  any  proceedings  at  law  to  enforce  covenants 
against  subletting  ?— i do  not  recollect  that  I have. 

71.  In  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the  large 
fai-mers  improving,  and  getting  better  or  worse  ?— It  is  getting  worse,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  it. 

72.  What  is  your  ojilnioii  as  to  the  small  tenantry? — None  of  them  are  improving*  they 

are  aU  going  down,  and  men  in  that  class  cannot  hope  to  succeed  while  thino’s  are  getting 
worse.  ® 6 s 

73.  Do  you  think  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Labourers  are  improving  ? No  they  are 

getting  worse.  o > j 

74.  What  is  the  cause  of  that?— We  cannot  employ  them. 

75.  Is  it  that  the  rents  liave  lately  increased,  or  that  the  price  of  produce  has  decreased  ^ 

liie  prices  of  produce  have  decreased ; that  is  the  cause  mainly,  and  the  county  charges  I 
do  not  say  that  rent  has  increased,  that  is  impossible,  but  the  produce  is  low  and  the  charges 
^-e  intolerable.  I am  able  to  show  that  I pay  IO5.  an  acre  county  cess,  and  that  is  more 
than  half  my  rent. 

76.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  in  your  district  bear  to  the  rent  or  the  poor  law  or 
government  valuations  ? — Speaking  of  the  lower  half-barony  it  is  from  6s.  to  10s.  an  acre. 

7i.  Is  that  county  cess  alone  ? — Yes;  on  the  towniand  of  Garvagli,  in  the  year  1841  it 
amounted  to  8s.  the  Irish  acre.  ’ 

78.  What  was  the  tithe  on  that  towniand  that  year  ? — The  tithe  was  £10  2s.  9d.  ■ the 

poor  rate  had  not  commenced  then.  ’ ’ 

79.  That  would  be  about  Is.  the  acre? Yes. 

80.  And  the  poor  rate  has  been  laid  on  since? Yes. 

nearlj  Is.  in  the  pound  on  the  letting,  and  I have 
• penned  ±.5,000  upon  tins  land.  And  this  valuation  you  will  perceive  is  even  consider- 
ably more  than  the  poor  law  valuation,  for  Mr.  GrifSth  and  his  man  caUed  my  laud 
b , wJiereas  it  is  a limestone  bottom  ; they  made  it  higher  than  the  poor  law  people. 


CO?*  rent?— £147  16s.  l6d. ; it  was  £l50  by  the  late  currency! 

i-ys^in  ^1841,  £88  in  1842,  and  £84  in  1843,  and  this  hall-year  it  is  £38. 


valuation,  for  Mr.  Griffith  and  his  man  called  my  laud  wheat 

iTYvsve.  ^ , . .,1.  L . ,1  , 

I paid 

suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  or  practice,  or  ' 
cess  or  other  burdens  bearing  upon  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland?— It 
Door^^  landlord  class  had  to  pay  a portion  of  this  county  cess,  as  they  have  of  the 

I wn  u be  rather  more  cautious  in  laying  it  on;  it  is  a great  drain  upon  us. 

can  hardly  be  expected  on  short  and  deter- 
1 ™pi’e'''e^ent  of  the  land  can  by  no  means  compensate  the  occupier. 
uvir„  -Li  produce  ten  times  as  much  as  possible,  it  would  not  benefit  the  occu- 

^"^84  landlord  increased  the  rent  in  proportion.' 

e.vam'inp  r instance  in  which  that  has  occurred  to  your  own  knowledge  ?— I have 

isnowitvSi  o,  ^ person  holding  nine  acres,  one  rood,  and  fifteen  perches.  The  rent 

eachtpmTif  '^'bich  would  give£l4  14s.  4d.  The  general  custom  is  to  charge 

into  nr>w  • corawencement  one  year’s  rent  in  advance — tliat  is  the  premium  for  getting 
the  ’i  i tenant  is  not  able  to  pay  that  sura  it  is  debited  to  his  account,  and 

unfortmi'.*^  tlebited  as  rent ; and  by  way  of  giving  the  landlord  a further  hold  upon  the 
instance  ^ purport  to  be  one  yeai*  further  bade  than  they  should  be.  For 

> the  end  of  the  first  year’s  occupation  his  year’s  receipt  is  only  for  the  year’s  rent 

5 N 


19fA  April,  1844. 

Zl^. 

Mr.  J.  Montgomery. 
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which  should  have  been  paid  when  he  entered  into  possession,  and  still  the  years  rent  goes 
on  In  another  case  there  arc  five  pubhc  roads  intersecting  each  other  on  a lai'in  of  aSout 
nine  acres,  and  it  is  alleged  the  tenant  has  not  actually  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  more 
seven  acres,  for  which  he  pays  nearly  £17  yearly,  computing  the  interest  and  all. 

85.  Supposing  a farmer  on  that  estate  paid  the  fine  down,_  would_  his  receipts  be  then 

ante-dated  a year  ? No ; not  if  he  had  paid  a year’s  rent,  and  if  he  did  not  pay  it  he  was 

charged  the  interest  added  to  the  rent.  _ t i •,  i.  a -nt  i t 

86  Was  that  land  originally  set  by  valuation? — I could  not  say  that.  JNow  thelandlam 
speaking  of  is  by  the  poor  law  kluation  just  £5  12s.,_  or  12s.  an  acre ; how  is  that  man  to  live? 

87.  Sow  long  has  this  man  been  in  the  occupation  of  those  premises  — May  be  ten  or 

twelve  years.  . . , o t i ..1 

88.  Arc  you  able  to  state  whether  the  farm  is  m a good  condition  '—I  do  not  know  that, 

89  Do  y ou  know  whether  the  tenant  is  in  arrear  ?— No,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  in 

arrear ; but  when  it  is  valued  at  12«.  an  acre  it  is  manifest  to  the  whole,  union  that  they  are 
above  it,  and  that  this  is  a great  disparity.  o tw  j 

90  On  the  whole,  do  you  consider  tlie  poor  law  valuation  afair  one  We  do.  The  next 
case  was  one  of  eight  acres,  two  roods,  and  eight  perches.  The  nominal  rent  was  3ls.  6d.  or 
£13  9s.  Zd.  with  the  interest  and  the  other  things  ; the  poor  law_  valuation  is  1 15.  an  acre,  or 
£4  16s. ; the  actual  rent  was  more  than  that,  and  there  is  the  tithe,  and  this  gentleman,  as 
an  act  of  extraordinary  benevolence,  pays  the  poor  rate.  Why  ? because  in  this  case  he  would 
have  to  allow  part  in  the  rent.  He  saves  £300  a year  by  paying  the  poor  rate ; he  is  a 
gainer  by  not  charging  the  poor  rate.  The  next  case  is  twelve.acrcs,  three  roods,  and  thirty- 
four  perches.  The  nominal  rent  31s.  &d.,  making  £20  8s.  1\d. ; he  is  valued  at  16s.  an  acre, 
and  £10  2s.  Id.  is  the  gross  sum.  Another  case  was  five  acres,  two  roods,  thirty-two  perches, 
at  40s  an  acre,  making  £ll  8s. ; in  the  poor  law  books  he  is  valued  at  18s.  by  the  acre, 
making  £5  5s.  The  land  held  by  the  tenants  on  this  estate  chiefly  lies  high  and  rather 
mountainous ; the  lower  part  of  the  village  the  proprietor  holds  as  his  own,  and  lets  the  low- 
lands to  tenants  for  meadow,  of  which  he  made  water  meadows  himself. 

9 1 . Are  you  sufiiciently  well  acquainted  with  the  estate  of  which  you  have  been  speaking 
to  say  whether  there  are  frequent  processes  for  rent  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  lam.  I attend 
at  the  sessions  as  a grand  juror,  and  see  him  attending  with  the  people,  squabbling  with 
them.  The  estate  is  valued  at  £3,440  by  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  he  pays  £166  19s.  6d, 
and  it  is  said  that  it  produces  him  more  than  £l0,000  a year. 

92.  Do  I understand  that  an  estate  only  valued  at  £3,440  a yeai',  produces  £10,000  a 

year? — It  is  so  said.  _ j.-  ^ 

93.  In  the  four  cases  you  have  given  us,  did  you  select  them  particularly,  or  do  you 
believe  that  many  otlier  cases  of  a similar  description  exist  on  the  same  estate?— Yes,  I 
believe  it ; I made  no  particular  selection.  • 

94  Do  you  know  enough  of  the  estate  to  know  what  process  is  usually  resorted  to  to 
recover  the  rent  ?— The  proprietor  proceeds  in  a very  singular  way  ; he  gives  a good  deal  of 
work,  he  employs  a great  deal  of  labour,  and  receives  a large  quantity  of  the  produce,  and 
sends  it  on  to  market.  n i v j i 

96  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  the  estate ; are  they  well  clothed  and 
apparently  in  comfortable  circumstances  ?— They  cannot  be  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
l am  not  much  on  it,  it  is  seven  miles  distant  from  me,  and  there  is  no  public  roafi  which  1 
travel  through  it,  but  I believe  creatures  cannot  be  poorer  than  they  are ; that  is  my  impremn. 

[ The  witness  withdreto."] 


Mr.  William  M‘Farlane,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ?— On  the  townland  of  Lugatig,  near  Fintona,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone. 

2.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold?— Forty-five  Cunningham  acres._ 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with  a good 
deal  about  Fintona  and  Omagh.  I live  upon  mj  farm,  and  am  constantly  at  home. 

4.  What  description  of  country  is  it;  is  it  chiefly  arable? — Yes,  and  a good  deal  oi  bog.^ 

6.  Is  the  agriculture  in  the  district  improving  or  otherwise  ?— In  a general  way  it  is  not ; 

in  some  instances  it  is.  _ , i.  * 

0.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — Lime  is  the  general  manure,  butwena 
none  neai'er  than  eight  miles ; we  have  some  little  mai‘1.  _ _ 

7.  Have  you  any  agricultural  schools  or  farming  societies  in  the  district? — Not  any. 

8.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  in  general  ?— Very  few  of  them  are  above  forty  acres, 
and  from  that  down  to  ten ; many  of  them  fifteen  or  twenty. 

9.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  ? — From  fifteen  to  thirty  acres  is  the  more  usual  size.  • 

10.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common,  in  the  neighbourhood  . 1 do  no 

know  of  any.  • 9 If  is 

1 1 . How  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation . 
not  by  valuation ; it  used  to  be  by  valuation. 

12.  What  class  of  persons  ai-e  employed  as  valuators? — They  are  generally  surveyo  , 

and  the  agent  in  some  cases  settles  the  rent  upon  oui’  estate ; at  present  a valua  o 
appointed.  There  is  a good  deal  of  measurement  of  land  out  of  lease,  but  there  are  no  y 
many  retmms  made.  . j 

13.  Of  what  class  of  persons  is  the  valuator? — He  is  a surveyor.  There  are  nun 
brother  ; his  brother  is  surveying  and  he  is  valuing. 
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14.  Is  the  rent  put  on  the  land  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  rent? An  acreahle. 

15.  What  do  they  do  with  the  public  roads ; does  the  tenant  pay  for  them  ?— No  ; they 
are  talien  out  of  the  measurement  now ; but  where  there  are  leases  existing,  they  still  pay 
for  the  roads. 

16.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  good  land,  in  the  district  ?— The  general  rate  of  what  we 
call  the  Scotch  measure  is  about  22s. ; sometimes  it  may  go  to  25s.,  and  some  of  it  down  to 
18s. ; £l  or  a guinea  is  the  average  where  it  is  not  town  fields. 

17.  What  do  you  usually  grow  upon  it  ?— Oats.  It  is  not  a wheat  district ; it  is  rather  a 
light  loamy  soil  for  wheat. 

18.  How  soon  after  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — Generally  from  a stranger 
tenant  it  is  requested  about  the  month  of  July,  but  it  is  not  asked  much  till  August. 

19.  What  rent  is  that  ? — That  is  the  May  rent ; it  is  not  forced  on  till  November,  and 
some  of  the  poorer  tenants  are  not  forced  to  half  a year  either. 

20.  Is  there  any  payment  of  rent  by  bill  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— No ; there  is  a loan 
fund, 

21.  Do  the  tenants  depend  upon  that? — Some  of  the  poorer  tenants  do. 

22.  Does  it  make  them  richer? — I think  not;  for  they  lose  so  much  time  going  and  pay- 
ing the  instalments  every  week  and  fortnight,  beside  the  days  for  applications  and  getting 
it.  I think  it  rather  does  harm. 

23.  Wha,t  is  the  usual  mode  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  a defaulting  tenant  ? It  used 

to  be  all  driving  or  seizing ; now  it  is  generally  made  by  processing  and  decreeing. 

24.  Is  it  generally  by  ejectment  processes  or  civil  biU? — Civil  bill,  unless  they  are  going 
to  put  them  off  the  land;  ft  is  not  much  used  on  our  estate. 

25.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  given  up  to  a particular  day  ? Where 

the  tenant  is  not  long  in  arrear,  they  give  it  to  a particular  day  generally. 

26.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  any 
middlemen  ? — Mostly  under  the  proprietor ; there  are  not  many  middlemen. 

27.  Do  the  tenants  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— They  hold  by  lease  ; but  there  have  not 
been  leases  given  out  this  good  while  back  on  most  the  estates  1 know. 

28.  What  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  tenant,s  has  the  mode  of  holding  ? I think  it  has 

a very  bad  effect.  They  are  not  willing  to  improve ; they  are  afraid  of  a new  valuation.  It  is 
generally  the  ease  if  there  comes  a new  agent  that  there  will  be  a survey  ; they  are  anxious  to 
make  some  show  off;  and  people  are  afraid,  or  from  poverty  are  unable,  to  make  improvements. 

29.  Who  does  make  the  permanent  improvements,  the  landlord  or  the  tenant?— The 
tenant ; I am  not  awai’e  of  any  landlord  holding  out  any  facility  within  five  or  six  miles  from 
us,  or  giving  any  remuneration  for  draining  oi’  any  thing  whatever. 

30.  Does  he  do  any  thing  towards  assisting  the  tenant  in  building  houses  ? — Nothing  what- 
ever; and  the  putting  an  additional  value  .on  good  houses,  so  as  to  make  them  pay  more 
county  cess,  has  very  much  stopped  building  in  our  neighbourhood. 

31.  Do  you  think  that  the  district  in  which  you  live  requires  any  large  sum  of  money  to 
be  laid  out  in  improving  lands  or  houses  ? — I think  if  there  were  leases,  and  the  landlord 
allowed  the  tenants  remuneration  for  fencing  and  draining,  the  tenants  would  go  on  without 
any  other  assistance. 

32.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  hopes  held  out  to  them  by  leases,  that  they  would  go  on 
without  any  assistance  from  the  proprietors  ? — Yes ; I think  they  would  struggle  and  go  on 
themselves,  though  they  are  poor,  if  they  had  the  least  interest  in  the  land. 

33.  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail  in  the  district  ? It  does. 

34.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ? — I have  not  known  of  any  interfering,  only  they 
must  be  pleased  with  the  tenant. 

35.  Is  a tenant  ever  refused  for  any  reason  but  for  his  not  being  a well-behaved  or  solvent 
man  ; is  he  ever  refused  from  any  religious  or  political  feeling  ? — I never  knew  any  thing  on 
the  ground  of  politics  ; but  if  a man  was  not  a good  character,  the  landlord  would  not  wish 
to  receive  him  as  a tenant.  My  landlord  is  a kind  landlord,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  is  a good  man. 

36.  What  should  you  say  that  a farm,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  sell  for,  esti- 
mating by  the  year’s  rent  or  by  the  acre  ? — Good  land  in  the  neighbourhood  I have  known 
to  sell  for  £8  an  acre  without  a lease,  more  so  a few  years  back  than  at  the  present  time. 

0 consider  to  be  the  cause  that  it  is  less  now  than  it  was  some  years 

^8°  '—People  are  not  so  fond  of  land,  and  they  are  not  so  well  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  they 
qa  ®^€ry  time  of  the  seasons  getting  worse ; they  are  not  so  able  to  purchase. 

38.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  or  general  plan  of  increasing  the  size  of  farms 
going  on  in  your  neighbourhood? — No,  I cannot  say  that  there  has  been  any  thing  of  the 
Kind ; it  has  been  talked  of,  but  not  carried  into  operation.  We  are  not  so  near  markets  for 
our  produce,  and  I should  think  it  would  not  answer  in  our  neighbourhood,  it  would  cost  so 
much  to  pay  for  the  labour. 

39.  I^es  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  continue  ? — No,  not  so  much  as  it  has 
one.  They  are  generally  considered  small  enough;  and  the  younger  branches  of  the 
ami  y go  to  America  or  New  South  Wales  rather  than  make  the  farms  smaller  than  they 
are  m general. 

• "^ith  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  rising 
le  ^ — Some  of  them,  where  they  have  beneficial  interests.  Where  they  have 

bargains,  and  are  carrying  on  agricultural  improvements,  they 
9 in  ^ setter  way.  They  are  capable  of  rising;  but,  in  general,  ive  are  decreasing. 

/.  .1  ■ , small  tenantry  getting  better  or  worse  ? — Getting  worse  ; and  a great  many 

e large  ones  as  well  as  the  small  ones  are  getting’  worse. 

5N2 
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42.  Are  the  labourers  gettiug  better  ? — No  ; when  the  linen  trade  was  good  they  could, 
pay  rent,  hut  now  that  trade  is  all  gone,  and  the  only  way  they  can  pay  rent  is  by  farm 
labour. 

43.  With  respect  to  those  labourers  who  live  under  the  farmers,  what  have  they  gene- 
rally with  their  cottage,  and  what  do  they  pay  for  it  ? — Their  taking  consists  in  a general 
way  of  a house  thatched  and  kept  in  proper  order  by  the  farmer ; and  whatever  manure 
they  can  make  they  get  ground  for  it,  and  horses  to  take  it  and  plough  the  land,  and  they 
get  turf  bog  and  potato  land  ; and  they  generally  work  four  days  in  a week.  For  any  extra 
time  beyond  that  they  are  paid,  and  if  any  of  the  family  are  employed  they  are  paid 
likewise. 

44.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  it  is  a peaceable  district 

45.  What  are  the  fees  paid  on  enforcing  rent;  what  does  the  bailiff  get? I am  not 

aware ; not  more  than  about  I5.,  or  something  of  that  kind ; sometimes  it  is  not  charged 
but  it  is  generally  not  more  than  Is.  I think  in  this  district  some  of  the  labouring  cottiers 
do  better  than  in  the  towns.  We  cannot  take  boys  out  of  the  towns  so  well  as  those  ia  the 
country ; they  are  bred  to  worse  habits,  and  are  not  so  industrious  as  those  bred  in  the  country. 

46.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent? — According  to  the  govern- 

ment valuation  the  county  cess  in  our  neighbourhood  is  in  some  instances  4s.,  but  generally 
3s.  or  3s.  U.  \ 

47.  What  ia  the  difference  between  the  government  valuation  and  the  usual  setting  value 
of  the  land? — It  is  tbii*ty-five  per  cent,  lower  in  our  district ; it  runs  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five,  and  in  some  instances  forty. 

48.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the  setting  value? It  k 

a shade  lower,  something  about  one-fifth,  but  it  differs  in  some  things.  I think  it  was  rather 
a vague  one  ; they  did  not  take  proper  time  about  it,  or  look  close  into  the  matter ; they 
went  over  three,  four,  or  five  townlands  in  a day. 

49.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  allowed? — He  allows  half;  but 
where  they  have  the  land  at  a cheap  rate,  that  half  is  not  allowed.  His  proportion  is  allowed 
in  the  first  half-year  after  you  have  a receipt. 

50.  Is  it  allowed  in  every  case  now  ? — I do  not  hear  of  any  complaints  now  ; at  first  there 
were,  but  I hear  complaints  only  of  the  rent-charge.  In  some  cases  the  tenant  does  not  get 
it.  In  the  case  of  a renewal  the  tenant  gets  the  full  value  ; he  gets  something  more  tlian 
the  twenty-five  per  cent. 

51.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  malcc  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and 
practice  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — I think  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  could  be  improved  by  fencing  and  draining  ; some  farmers  are  going  on  with  it,  but  I 
think  in  a general  way  it  is  neglected.  I think  they  would  go  much  further  if  they  had 
any  thing  like  a certainty  ; but  1 know  when  a new  valuator  comes  they  have  to  pay  more 
than  the  man  who  has  not  improved  his  land  in  a general  way. 

52.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  respect  to  the  county  cess  ? — I think  the 
county  surveyors  or  inspectors  do  not  do  their  duty  at  all.  I have  a second  class  road 
through  my  farm,  and  I never  saw  the  head  surveyor  three  times  about  it,  and  the  others 
very  seldom.  I think  the  county  work  is  done  very  negligently,  and  that  our  county  sur- 
veyors do  not  pay  proper  attention  to  it ; they  have  the  roads  in  a very  bad  state.  If  tlie 
burden  was  thrown  upon  the  landlords  they  might  stop  the  county  cess  getting  to  such  a 
large  amount.  The  farmers  chosen  are  overruled  by  the  others ; there  are  too  few  of  them. 

63.  What  would  you  suggest  with  a vieiv  to  an  amendment  of  that  practice  ? — I do  not 
know,  unless  they  would  hear  a part  of  it ; but  that  would  he  of  no  avail,  they  would  throw 
it  upon  the  land.  I think  the  tenant  should  be  paid,  if  he  had  no  lease,  for  his  permanent 
improvements  ; I think  tliat  would  help  to  malce  the  country  improve  uncommonly.  I know 
no  one  thing  that  would  maJee  it  improve  so  much. 

r_  54.  Are  you  a leaseholder  yourself  ? — Yos,  upon  part  of  it ; andlhavo  a covenant  of  renewal 
upon  another  part,  not  a lease.  I have  not  seen  the  valuation  ; it  was  valued  a fortnight  ago. 

55.  Where  a valuator  is  called  in,  is  the  land  generally  let  at  his  valuation? — There  are 
instances  in  which  the  landlord  has  thrown  off  something  where  the  valuation  has  been  given 
too  high ; where  it  would  press  too  hard  upon  a man  who  has  improved,  there  is  generdly 
something  thrown  off,  often  a good  deal.  The  land  valuers  do  not  look  close  enough  into 
the  quality  of  the  lands. 

56.  Have  you  had  any  instances  of  the  letting  of  land  by  the  valuation  of  farmers  ?— No, 
we  have  nothing  of  that  sort.  The  tenant  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  bargain  ; he  may  take 
it  or  leave  it,  or  go  to  America — he  has  no  alternative. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

George  Buchanan,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  ^Wiere  do  you  reside? — At  Lisnamallard,  near  Omagh,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

2.  Yliat  is  your  occupation? — I am  a land  proprietor,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  board  ol 
guardians  of  the  Omagh  union. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  acquainted  ? I'hc  Omagh  union,  with  which  I 

am  more  particularly  acquainted,  contains  175,000  acres,  and  a population  of  about  06,000; 
the  land  is  about  two-thirds  ai-ablc  and  one-tliird  bog  and  mountain,  and  affords  opportunities 
for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — The  state 
of  agriculture  in  this  district  is  improving,  but  very  slowly ; very  little  is  either  known  or 
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practised  in  regai-d  to  drainage,  rotation  of  crops,  &c.  There  being  neither  forming  societies 
nor  agricultural  schools  is  a serious  drawback  to  improvement. 

5.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  oultnre  ?— Tim  farms  in  this  union  vary 

in  extent  from  threo  to  fifty  acres,  and  a foiv  larger  : the  greater  number,  however,  contain 
from  ten  to  twenty.  Ihe  mode  of  cnltnre  is,  except  in  some  instances,  very  middling  and 
there  being  only  throe  or  four  grazing  farms  in  this  entire  union,  honse-feedinw  is  only 
adopted  on  a very  limited  scale.  No  encouragement  has  as  yet  been  given  by  any  oAlie  land- 
lords  to  thorough-draining,  subsoil-plougliing,  &c.  o j j 

6.  Ill  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  bv  valua- 

tion?—The  rent  of  land  m this  district  is  generally  fixed  by  private  contract  with  the  land- 
lord, in  most  cases  by  the  acre,  and  averages  for  arable  land  30.9.  per  Irish  acre  The  rent  is 
in  some  instances  double  the  amount  of  the  government  valuation,  and  almost  in  everv  case 
higher  than  that  or  the  poor  law  valuation.  It  is  demanded  by  dift'erent  landlords  at  different 
times,  and  different  modes  of  recovery  adopted.  The  rent  due  at  May  is  generally  paid  from 
August  to  October,  and  the  November  rent  from  Christmas  to  Ladyday.  A great  many  for- 
mers are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  provincial  banks  for  raising 
the  amount  of  their  rent,  on  which  they  are  charged  interest  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent  and 
sometimes  £6 ; it  is  only  great  necessitjr  that  obliges  a farmer  to  resort  to  the  loan  funds  for 
accommodation,  the  loss  of  time  in  passing  security,  repayment  of  instalments,  &c.,  entirely 
counterbalancing  the  advantage  they  might  receive  from  the  loan.  ' ' 

7.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  is  it  recoo-nised  by 
the  landlord?— The  sale  of  tenant-right  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  almost  always 
recognised  by  the  landlord.  Such  is  the  great  anxiety  to  get  possession  of  land,  that  the 
tenant-right  of  a farm  often  brings  much  more  than  its  value.  The  sum  given  for  it  varies 
according  to  the  extent  or  nature  of  the  holding ; the  out-going  tenant  generally  gets  from 
£5  to  £6  an  acre  for  his  interest,  even  where  there  is  no  lease,  if  the  land  is  set  at  all  at  a 
reasonable  rent. 


8.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  forms  prevail,  and  to  what  extent  has  it  been  car- 
ried out  in  this  neighbourhood  ?— The  subletting  of  farms  is  carried  out  to  a great  extent  in 
some  parts  of  tins  district,  particularly  in  the  parish  of  Termonmaquirk,  the  poverty  and 
wretchedness  of  which  very  plainly  tell  the  effects  of  this  system.  The  collector  of  county  ce«s 
for  this  barony  informs  me,  that  the  sum  of  £450,  presented  on  this  parish  at  last  summer 
assizes,  was  levied  off  nearly  3,000  cess  payers,  and  that  there  wore  only  twenty-four  pay- 
ments in  the  entire  parish  of  sums  amounting  to  and  above  £l.  Out  of  1,002  holdino's,  in  four 
electoral  divisions,  759  are  rated  under  £5  by  the  poor  law  valuation.  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  how  a family  of  ten  or  eleven  can  live  on  a holding  of  this  kind,  and  pay  the  rent 
It  IS  the  great  cause  of  poverty  in  this  country. 

9.  Are  any  efforts  made  by  the  landlords  to  stop  the  system  of  subletting  ? I cannot 

answer  that  question.  ° 

10.  Do  the  tenants  principally  hold  by  lease?— A great  many  are  holdino-  by  lease  and 

a great  many  are  tcnants-at-will.  - o j ■ 

11.  With  respect  to  the  fai'ming  population,  are  they  imjjroving  in  them  condition? The 

condition  of  the  farming  po])ulation  in.goncral  in  this  district  is  not  improving.  The  causes 
pe  numerous,  but  the  principal  are, — the  entire  failure  of  the  linen  trade,  tlio  progressive 
incmse  of  population  ivithout  a proportionate  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour,  the  gradual 
subdivision  of  farms,  the  want  of  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  and  the  great  competi- 
tion tor  land,  thereby  raising  the  rent  beyond  what  it  is  possible  for  a tenant  to  pay  without 
injury  to  himself.  The  capital  of  the  country, if  employed,  would  be  sufficient,  in  a great  degree, 
lor  its  wants ; but  the  greater  part  of  it  being  locked  up  in  the  bank  and  .securities,  is  neither 

nianufacturos,  or  in  any  way  that  would  benefit  the  country. 

li.  \vith  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  wliat  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the 
len  or  to  the  government  and  poor  law  valuations  ? — The  j^roportion  of  county  cess  is  gene- 
ra y irom  fo.  Qd.  to  2s.  (jd.  yearly  in  the  pound  on  the  amount  of  rent  paid.  It  bears  a higher 
proportion  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  say  from  2j.  to  3s.  in  the  pound,  and  a still  higher  to  tho 
rttnance,  the  poor  law  valuation  being  about  one-third  higher  than  the  Ordnance,  and  the 
ui'dnanee  being,  on  an  average,  one-half  loss  than  the  rent.  Thus  tho  annual  value  of  tliis 
oarony  (the  barony  of  East  Omagh)  by  Ordnance  valuation  is  £-18,448.  Tho  amount  of 
oun  y cess  presented  at  last  assizes  was  £3,285,  or  nearly  Is.  ^d.  in  the  pound  for  the  half- 
'£U\f\n^  considerably  reduced  of  late,  in  consequence  of  instalments  to  tho  amount  of 
Bn’i-  ^ for  advances  made  by  government  for  building  of  the  gaol,  lunatic  asvlum  of 
cem  Y-  ^®rng  paid  off,  and  it  is  not  likely  it  ever  will  be  so  heavy  as  it  has  been.  The 

applotted  by  the  treasurer  on  the  several  townlands  and  parishes  according  to 
valuation.  Ho  sends  his  warrant  after  each  assizes  to  the  baronv  collector, 
I?vy  thc  ainount  mentioned  therein.  The  collector  then  sends  to  the  chiirch- 
Parish  in  his  barony  an  account  of  the  sum  to  be  levied  off  each  townland, 
call  a m applotted ; they  arc  then  obliged  (under  a penalty  for  neglect)  to 

townhn*!^  "i^  cess-payers,  at  which  applotters  are  appointed,  generally  two  for  each 

remnnpi-  ’t-  ^ obliged  to  make  a just  and  fair  npplotmont  upon  oath,  without  any 

Dointptl  deliver  tlic  same  to  the  collector  within  thirty  days  after  they  are  aji- 

Poi'iod  ’ ^ which  they  are  liable  to  a fino  of  10s.  for  any  day  withhold  beyond  tiiat 

countv  ce  v'ti  improvement  in  the  law  witii  regard  to  the  applotinont  of 

each  nar  T’ ^ 1 power  to  appoint  paid  applotters  for 

to  the  competent  persons  ivcrc  appointed  to  make  out  a key  according 

g vcrninent  valuation,  and  the  collectors  to  applet  according  to  if,  adding  in  to  each 
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applotmont ! d.  or  2c?.  per  pound  for  their  trouble  and  expense:  The  levy  takes  place  previons 
to  and  during  each  assizes ; thus  the  amount  presented  at  the  spring  is  levied  at  the  summer 
a.ssizes,  and  that  at  the  summer  is  levied  at  the  spring,  and  the  collection  is  often  not  finished 
for  some  weeks  after,  so  that  the  collector  has  to  make  considerable  advances,  it  being  neces- 
sary for  him  to  lodge  in  the  county  bank  the  amount  of  his  warrant  the  first  day  of  each 
assizes. 

13.  Would  it  not  answer  equally  well  if  the  county  cess  were  to  be  collected  according  to 
the  valuation  ? — I think  it  would.  I consider  the  county  cess  chargeable  on  farm-houses  is 
a very  serious  bar  to  improvements ; a farmer  being  very  unwilling  to  improve  or  slate  his 
house  when  he  knows  that  by  so  doing  he  subjects  himself  to  a yearly  tax.  It  would  be  a 
great  boon,  and  it  would  have  the  effect  of  improving  the  residences  of  the  farmers,  if  all 
houses  under  the  yearly  value  of  £15  were  exempted  from  this  tax,  or  at  least  all  houses 
under  this  value  held  on  terminable  leases  or  at  will.  I know  landlords  who  have  offered 
slates  and  lime  and  timber  to  tenants  to  build  houses ; but  they  say  that  will  bring  them 
under  a heavy  tax  for  the  county  rate,  and  therefore  we  will  go  on  with  the  old  houses, 

14.  What  proportion  has  the  poor  rate  borne  to  the  rent? — The  poor  rate  in  this  union 
is  generally  from  10c?.  to  Is.  6c?.  in  the  pound  on  the  yearly  rent ; and  the  landlord’s  half  is 
allowed  on  producing  the  collector’s  receipt  at  the  next  payment  of  rent  after  the  rate  is 
paid.  The  rate  has  been  in  general  well  paid  in  this  union. 

15.  What  difference  does  it  make  to  the  tenant  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the  land- 
lord ? — In  a great  many  cases  the  £25  per  cent,  has  been  a bonus  to  the  landlord,  and  only 
in  few  instances  is  the  entire  reduction  allowed  to  the  tenant. 

16.  Do  you  hear  any  complaints  from  parties  that  they  do  not  get  the  landlord’s  propor- 
tion of  the  poor  rate  allowed  ? — Indeed  I do. 

17.  Do  you  believe  them  to  be  well-founded? — The  gentry  around  me,  I believe,  allow 
it  as  long  as  the  arrears  are  paid  up.  Those  who  were  in  arrear  two  years  did  not  get  it; 
now  they  do,  I believe.  There  are  often  complaints  made,  which,  when  you  get  to  the 
bottom  of  them,  are  very  unfounded. 

The  witness  withdrew^ 

Mr.  John  Buchanan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Killiclogher,  near  Omagh. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — A farmer. 

3.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold? — About  forty  Irish  plantation  acres;  there  are  fifty 
in  the  measurement  altogether,  but  ten  are  not  occupied. 

4.  What  is  the  district  you  are  well  acquainted  with?— The  parish  of  Cappagh. 

5.  Is  that  principally  an  arable  district? — Yes,  principally,  though  there  is  some  moun- 
tain, not  much. 

6.  Is  it  very  populous  ? — Yes. 

7.  Is  the  agriculture  in  it  improving,  and  in  what" particulars ? — I cannot  say;  it  is 
improving  a little,  but  very  little. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Principally  animal  and  lime. 

9.  Have  you  got  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— 
None. 

10.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  what  is  the  mode  of  culture? — They 
vary  in  a.  great  measure  from  two  to  forty  acres,  in  some  cases. 

1 1.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  ? — From  five  to  ten  and  twenty  acres ; there  are  a great 
number  at  twenty. 

12.  Have  you  any  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common? — None. 

13.  Is  the  rent  fixed  by  valuation  or  by  tender  ? — By  a valuator  employed  by  the  landlord. 

14.  What  class  of  persons  is  employed? — Surveyors. 

1 5.  Is  the  sum  fixed  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  rent  ?— An  acreable  rent,  as  far  as  I ever 
understood. 

16.  In  case  there  is  a county  road  running  through  a farm,  is  any  value  put  upon  it?— I 
do  not  know  that. 

17.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  district  ? — From  205.  to  305.  the 
plantation  acre. 

18.  What  proportion  db  you  think  that  bears  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations 
The  poor  law  valuation  and  the  rent  are  much  the  same,  as  far  as  our  country  is  concerned. 
The  government  valuation  is  under  that  a good  deal ; about  one-fifth  under. 

19.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  called  for? — From  six  to  eighteen 
months.  Upon  our  estate  we  have  generally  twelve  months,  and  upon  other  large  estates 
they  generaUy  have  a running  half-year. 

20.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bill,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind?— There  is  a 
little,  but  I do  not  know  much  of  it  myself. 

21.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund,  or  local  usurer? — The  sma,ll  tenante  are 

for  the  last  three  or  four  years  much  dependent  upon  the  loan  fund.  I know  it  from  being 
a director  in  the  loan  fund  bank  here.  , . , 

22.  Docs  the  money  seem  to  do  them  good  ; are  they  improving  ? — No  ; the  class  whic 
used  to  derive  benefit  from  it  have  fallen  away,  and  another  class  is  falling  down  in  their  place. 

23.  What  is  the  mode  most  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  tenants  who  canno 
pay  ? — Driving  and  processing  ; and  then,  if  it  goes  to  the  worst,  an  ejectment. 

24.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  driving  ? — 1 do  not  exactly  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 
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25.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  .usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ?— As  far  as  I 
tuow,  for  a particular  gale. 

26.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  under  the  proprietor  or  middlemen  ?— We  scarcelv 

Pave  a middleman.  ^ 

2T.  Is  there  any  property  held  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood  ’—There  is 

28.  Which  class  of  tenants  are  the  best  off— those  holding  under  the  proprietor  or  those 
holding  under  the  courts  ?— I do  not  know  of  much  difference ; they  stand  much  the  same 
as  they  did  before  they  went  under  the  courts. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  principaUy  at  wHl  or  by  lease ’-Priacipany  at  will  but  there 

are  many  leases.  ’ 

30.  Which  are  best  off  and  most  improve  their  farms,  those  who  hold  by  lease  or  at  will  ?— 
Those  who  hold  by  lease  are  the  best  improvers,  and  are  the  best  able. 

31.  Do  you  apply  that  observation  to  the  old  or  new  leases?— To  both  old  and  new 
Those  who  have  new  leases  have  .something  to  live  on. 

32.  Are  the  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant  or  iointly  ?— 
The  improvements  are  principally  by  the  tenant,  as  far  as  I have  Icnown ; in  some  casi  the 
landlords  allow  for  improvements. 

33.  TOat  arrangement  docs  he  make  when  he  allows  for  improvements  ?— He  eives  to  a 

man  slates  who  will  build  a house.  ® 

34.  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail  in  the  district,  and  is  it  recosnised 

by  the  landlords  ? — It  is.  ' ° 

35.  What  does  it  nsuahy  sell  for  ?— Sometimes  there  is  a small  trifle  given  ; and  sometimes 
when  it  is  commodious  and  a man  wants  accommodation,  he  gives  more. 

36.  What  IS  the  usual  selling  price  in  the  country,  not  taking  in  those  which  are  bought 
for  accommodation  — I cannot  say  that ; there  are  some  cases  where  the  price  is  exorbitant 

3T.  Is  the  price  given  decreasing  or  increasing  ?— I think  it  is  rather  on  the  increase  for 
there  is  more  wanting  accommodation.  Population  is  increasing.  ’ 

38.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms,  and  to  what  extent  has  it  been  carried 
out? — Scarcely  any. 

39.  Has  the  subdivision  or  subletting  of  farms  been  practised  much  in  the  district  ’ Very 

little  of  either.  ' ^ 

40.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the  largo  farmers  im- 
proving  ? — It  IS  not. 

41.  Is  the  condition  of  the  smaller  tenantry  improving  or  otherwise  ?— It  is  not. 

. 42-  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  ?_It  is  getting  worse,  and  for  two  prin- 
cipal causes,— the  high  rent,  and  the  low  prices  for  cloth  and  yarn. 

4-3.  Is  the  acreable  rent  put  upon  the  small  holdings  larger  than  that  put  upon  the  large 
farms?— I do  not  know  of  any  difference;  it  is  done  by  the  valuator,  and  I think  he  does 
it  equally. 

44.  By  what  means  are  the  children  in  general  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents^ 

Ihere  are  no  public  funds  for  any  purpose  in  that  way ; they  must  go  throuo-h  the  world 
by  their  own  exertions,  or  their  friends’,  or  go  to  the  poor  house.  ° 

45.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by 
whom  are  they  hmlt  and  repaired  ’—Principally  under  the  farmers ; and  they  are  bnilt  and 
repaired  by  the  farmers. 

46.  What  do  they  usually  got  with  a cottage,  and  what  do  they  usually  pay  for  it’— 
Ibere  are  two  different  cottiers.  One  gets  half  an  acre  of  corn,  and  potato  ground  and 

ground,  and  a cow's  grass ; that  class  is  nearly  done  away  with.  There  is  another  that 
gets  ,1  house  and  garden,  and  fay  ground,  and  potato  ground,  and  turf;  and  they  pay  about 
i4  lor  It,  The  greater  number  pay  it  by  labour  at  the  rate  of  four  days  in  the  ffcofc. ' ' 

47.  Lan  employment  he  obfitined  in  the  district,  and  at  what  rate  of  wao'es  ‘i’ The 

employment  at  working  seasons  of  the  year'  is  always  good.  Tenponce  a day  is” what  they 
got,  although  now-a-days  it  is -getting  worse.  *' 

48.  Is  there  any  great  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; are 

mo  botterthan  others ’—There  is  a difference  where  there  is  a good  landlord,  who  stays 
at  Borne,  and  sees  whether  his  tenant  is  in  need  of  indulgence  and  glyes  it;  it  is  a great 
improvement.  a > a 

‘ S'  that  that  class  of  properties  is  better  managed  than  others  ?— I think  so. 

”•  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? November. 

51.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ?— I think  it  is  about  one-tenth ; 

■ It  is  to  the  government  valuation  about  one-eighth, 
u .yf"  ^ landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed?— As  far  as  I 
anow,  at  the  next  gale  day. 

you  iieard  any  complaints  of  it  not  being  allowed?— I have  heard  of  it,  but  I 
ao  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

ui  '>1'  ‘>'8  rent-charge  upon  the 

iPwe  shillings  in  the  pound,  as  far  as  I know. 

55,  Have  you  any  suggestions  yon  wish  to  offer  to  the  commissioners’— I think  it  would 
look  landlord  pay  half  the  county  cess,  it  would  make  him 

wonlil  >1  ^ I ^ould  not  be  afraid  to  put  all  upon  the  landlords,  and  then  we 

t”  j f . “J*  ’ P““'"S  O”  *0  landlord  would  bring  ns  all 

Divssolf  1^  4. 4.1  ° think  the"  cess  payers  do  much  good;  I have  been  elected  a cess  payer 

ayseli,  but  there  is  an  influence  over  them. 

, [iVie  witness  


19lA  April,  1844. 
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Mr.  John  Buchanan, 
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832  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

Caledon,  Saturday,  20th  April,  1844. 

The  Reverend  William  M‘Lane,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Tynan  rectory,  in  the  county  of  Armagh. 

2.  Plow  long  have  you  been  rector  of  Tynan? — Four  years,  tlic  24th  of  this  month. 

3.  Where  did  you  live  before  that  ? — At  Newtownhamilton. 

4.  Arc  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  about  Newtownhamilton,  and  the  barony  of 
the  Upper  Fews  ? — Yes  ; I was  ten  years  rector  there. 

6.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district? — It  is  chiefly  arable  now  ; the  moun- 
tain has  boon  very  much  reclaimed. 

6.  Is  that  a very  populous  district? — Very  much  so  in  peasantry  ; there  are  no  gentrv 

7.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district  ? — The  farms  are  very  small  j thev 
are  very  much  subdivided. 

8.  Docs  that  subdivision  e.xtcnd  over  the  country  generally,  and  apply  to  lands  in  lease 
as  well  as  those  at  will  ? — It  extends  more  to  lands  in  lease  than  those  at  will.  I speak 
now  of  one  extensive  property,  comprising  4,000  Irish  acres,  which,  at  the  time  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  present  proprietor’s  grandfather,  was  let  at  155.  an  acre,  to  tenants  whose 
descendants  arc  now  living  upon  it.  They  were  not  very  industrious,  and  they  have  sold  it 
acre  after  acre,  so  that  it  is  now  very  mucli  subdivided. 

9.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  in  the  district  in  general ; are  they  comfortable  ?— I 
should  say  not.  It  is  much  more  so  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  when  I was  there.  I have 
seen  a great  change.  The  people  are  better  clothed,  but  they  are  very  poor.  There  is 
one  advantage  which  brings  people  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  is  a gi-eat  abundance 
of  turf,  for  almost  nothing. 

10.  Were  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy,  there  ? — Yes. 

I ] . What  was  the  effect  of  that  ? — As  far  as  I know,  the  rents  are  always  paid  by  one 
individual.  The  landlord’s  agent  looked  to  one  individual  for  the  rent  of  the  whole. 

12.  Were  there  any  attempts  made  to  improve  particular,j)roperties  in  that  district  while 
you  were  resident  there  ? — Mr.  Quin  was  attempting  to  improve  just  as  I left  the  parisl). 

13.  In  wliat  state  did  he  find  the  property  ? — He  found  a numerous  tenantry  occupying 
small  farms,  but  his  property  did  not  lie  altogether.  There  was  one  large  townland  in  the 
parish  of  Newtownhamilton,  and  the  other  in  the  parish  of  Creggan.  I should  say,  upon 
the  townland  in  the  parish  of  Creggan  the  tenantry  were  less  comfortable  than  those  at 
Newtownhamilton.  Lough  Boss  is  the  townland  in  Creggan. 

14.  Is  there  a large  extent  of  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newtownhamilton,  capable 
of  being  brought  into  cultivation  ? — I do  not  think  there  is.  The  mountain  is  cultivated 
to  the  summit,  and  is  gradually  improving.  There  is  a very  large  tract  of  bkick  bog,  which 
cannot  be  improved  till  the  turf  is  cut  out. 

15.  Flas  the  improvement  of  the  mountain  been  tlie  work  of  the 'tenants  ? — It  has  been 
brought  about  in  this  way  : — Mr.  Flamilton  has  given  a lease  to  one  individual,  who  lives  in 
the  town  of  Newtownhamilton,  a Mr.  Pepper,  and  he  has  taken  ofi^  small  portions,  two  or 
three  acres  each,  and  built  a cabin  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  let  it  on  lease  to  individuals  at  a 
very  high  rent  indeed.  1 have  known  them  pay  two  guineas  the  Irish  acre,  for  mere  moun- 
tain unreclaimed  ; and  in  that  way  the  mountain  has  been  gradually  cultivated ; and  whilst 
the  linen  trade  was  productive,  the  poor  people  were  able  to  live,  as  the  turf  gave  them  fuel, 
but  when  the  linen  trade  left  the  country,  many  of  them  were  in  great  distress. 

16.  When  you  speak  of  two  guineas,  did  that  include  the  cabin? — Yes. 

17.  Did  the  rent  continue  at  two  guineas  after  the  land  had  been  reclaimed  ? — Yes ; lliere 
was  no  advance.  I spealc  of  this  as  having  heard  it  from  the  people,  many  of  whom  were 
members  of  my  church. 

18.  Did  you  understand  wliat  length  of  lease  he  gave  ? — Very  few  of  them  had  leases. 
A great  part  of  the  mountain  has  been  reclaimed  in  that  way. 

19.  Had  they  the  liberty  of  the  mountain  pasture  for  grazing,  along  with  the  holding?— 
No  ; no  grazing  was  included  in  the  holding.  Some  of  them  had  as  much  as  ten  acres. 

20.  Y^re  they  charged  for  cutting  fuel  ? — No  ; the  whole  mountain  was  bog  when  they 
got  it ; they  had  bog  close  to  their  doors. 

21.  About  what  was  the  cost  of  the  cabin  which  was  put  upon  the  land? — I suppose 

about  £5.  » 

22.  Were  the  houses  glazed? — No. 

23.  Where  did  those  persons  come  from ; did  they  come  from  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try, or  were  they  tenants  of  the  estate  ? — It  was  the  certainty  of  fuel  which  brought  them 
there.  They  came  from  other  parts  of  the  country  ; but  Mr.  Pepper  is  a man  who  looks 
merely  to  what  he  can  get.| 

24.  What  length  of  time  was  he  in  the  habit  of  leaving  these  people  without  raising  their 
rent  ? — I never  knew  him  raise  the  rent. 

25.  Did  you  ever  know  him  take  possession  of  any  of  these  places? — No;  I think  the 
rents  were  paid  punctually  to  him.  He  pays  a large  head  rent  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the 
property  is  still  similarly  circumstanced — there  has  been  no  change. 

26.  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail,  and  is  it  recognised  in  the  dis- 
trict ? — Yes. 

27.  Were  those  persons  so  settled  upon  the  bog  allowed  to  sell  ? — No  ; I do  not  think  that 
those  who  held  under  the  middleman  were  allowed  to  sell ; those  .that  held  upon  the  other 
properties  I know  were;  and  I know  a very  high  price  used  to  be  given  for  it.  I do  not 
recollect  any  other  middleman  that  held  extensively  there ; but  I should  say  that  the  middle- 
man did  not  recognise  the  tenant-right  like  the  head  landlords 
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28.  Have  many  cases  occurred  where  the  middleman  or  landlord  has  endeavoured  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tenant  s improvement,  in  reclaiming  the  mountain  in  the  manner  you 
have  mentioned?— Not  that  I have  heard;  and  I do  not  think  that  much  advantage  could 
be  taken  where  two  guineas  were  charged.  I do  not  recollect  any  case  of  that  kind.  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  been,  though  he  has  a small  interest  in  the  property,  a most  indulgent  land- 
lord, and  always  ready_  to  assist  his  tenants. 

29.  Was  the  complaint  of  high  rents  at  all  general,  in  Newtownhamilton  ?— No,  I do  not 

think  it  was.  It  you  spoke  to  the  tenants,  they  complained  of  high  rent  and  I never 
knew  a tenant  who  did  not.  ® ’ 

30.  Were  there  any  complaints  that  the  crops  did  not  ripen  in  consequence  of  the  height 
of  the  locality  Yes;  I have  seen  crops  that  did  not  ripen  till  the  end  of  October  or 
November. 


31.  The  position  of  the  property  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  is  very  high  ? Yes 

it  is  a mountainous  country.  The  town  of  Newtownhamilton  is  about  600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  part  of  the  mountain  must  be  nearly  double  that. 

32.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  relative  proportion  of  the  rent  in  that  neighbourhood, 

and  upon  the  ower  land  in  tins  neighbourhood  ?— About  my  own  house  the  land  of  course 
is  a great  deal  better.  I have  a glebe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ready,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  and  which  i,s  light  land ; and  the  rent  is  relatively  lower  than  in  Newtown 
harailton ; but  there  is  a certainty  of  fuel  at  Ready.  I think  they  consider  that  the  land 
about  Newtownhamilton  lets,  upon  the  average,  at  about  £l  the  Irish  acre,  one  with  another  • 
but  the  better  description  lets  at  30.?.  ’ 

33.  With  reference  to  the  outrage  which  took  place  at  Upper  Creggan,  upon  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Quin,  do  you  think  that  that  arose  from  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  be  mterfered  with  ?_Y  es,  it  was  thought  so.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Quin  wished  to  build 
a residence  there,  and  wished  to  put  out  some  of  the  people ; but  he  had  provided  farms  for 
them  elsewhere.  That  was  the  only  reason  assigned  for  it. 

34.  It  was  in  consequence  of  their  being  about  to  be  removed  from  their  habitations,  and 

BOt  from  any  step  taken  by  the  agriculturist  ?— I was  not  resident  there  at  the  time  I 
only  speak  from  what  I heard.  ’ 

35.  Had  Mr.  Quin  made  any  change  among  the  tenants  at  the  time  you  were  there? 

No ; he  was  not  in  possession  of  the  property  at  that  time.  It  was  in  possession  of  an  aunt 
of  his,  Mrs.  Qum. 

36_.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  estate  of  Roxborough,  in  the  county  of  Armagh I 
am;  it  is  a small  townland  comprising  about  200  English  acres.  ® 

37.  Have  any  agrarian  outrages  occurred  upon  that  estate  in  the  last  few  years’— Yes 
_ 38.  What  was  the  nature  of  them  ?— There  was  the  murder  of  an  old  man  upwards  of 
eighty  years  of  age.  ^ 

39.  Had  he  recently  come  into  possession  of  a farm  at  the  time  he  was  murdered  ?— No 

lie  was  merely  Imng  with  his  son-in-law,  who  was  in  possession  of  it.  ’ 

40.  Had  he  been  long  in  possession  of  the  farm?— Three  or  four  years,  I should  think 

_ 41.  Had  the  last  tenant  been  ejected  ?— Yes ; it  was  said  so.  It  was  before  I became  the 
incumbent. 

42.  Do  you  knon-  upon  what  gi-onnd  he  had  been  ejected?— It  was  said  for  the  non-pav- 
ment  ot  rent ; but  1 do  not  know. 


20<A  April,  1844. 
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Rev.  Win.  M'Lami. 


See  Mr.  Quint 
Eoidence, 


/U'h.  SSy^ 


See  alto  Mr,  Quint 
Evidence, 

ross.y/ 


43..  Did  the  rents  upon  that  estate  bear  a higher  proportion  than  the  rents  upon  the 
adjoining  estates  ? — Yes,  I think  they  did.  It  was  a very  rockv  unproductive  soil,  and  the 
rent  was  28s.  or  245.  the  English  acre.  - ^ i 

44.  Is  that  the  estate  of  a resident  proprietor  ? — He  resides  there  a month  or  so  in  the 
summer — at  least  he  did : 1 speak  of  four  years  ago. 

45.  Are  the  tenantry  on  that  estate  in  lower  circumstances  than  on  the  adjoining  property? ArmstTonn'e 

Ihere  is  scarcely  a tenant  on  it  now.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  got  possession  of  it  nearly  alto-  Evidence, 
gether.  Johnson’s  farm,  and  one  or  two  more,  were  the  only  farms  occupied  by  tenants,  and  eoonJ 

onnson  having  left,  he  has  in  his  possession  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  unless  he  has  let  it  since 
leit  It.  It  IS  a most  unfortunate  district  of  country ; one  may  go  twenty  miles  from  Dun- 
dalk, and  not  meet  a single  gentleman’s  residence. 

46.  Are  there  any  resident  agents  in  the  neighbourhood? — Not  any. 

47.  Are  the  people  generally  peaceable  in  that  part  of  the  country  ?— They  used  to  be 

fairs,  but  nothing  more  than  that ; proceeding  from  faction  fights. 

■ bo  the  district  in  which  you  are  now  resident,  do  the  tenants  hold  prin- 

Cipally  by  lease  or  at  will  ’—Principally  at  will. 

^ ^^^^b  manner  are  the  improvements  upon  their  farms  carried  on;  are  they  carried 
oa  by  the  landlord,  or  by  the  tenant,  or  jointly?— On  this  estate  there  is  always  an  allowance 
^ e , and  there  is  an  estate  at  Middleton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tynan,  for  which  I am 
us.ee,  a chanty  estate,  which  I can  speak  of.  Whenever  a tenant  builds  a house,  we  give 
wm  slates  and  timber_  for  the  roof  _;  we  give  half  the  cost  of  the  drains,  lime  at  half  price, 
ver  seed  at  half  price,  and  turnip  seed  at  half  price ; and  where  they  fence  with  quicks, 

® bhem  half  the  expense  of  the  ditches  and  the  fence, 
leases  they  any  leases? — Very  few.  We  have  the  power  of  granting  thirty-one  years’ 


given  to  those  who  have  leases,  and  also  to  those  who  are  tenants- 
Yes,  indiscriminately. 

5s'  made  to  their  rent  in  consequence  of  those  improvements  ? — No. 

• Are  the  lands  revalued  periodically,  or  are  any  arrangements  made  as  to  that  ? — No, 

6 O 
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they  liave  not  been  revalued  for  several  years.  The  Primate  is  one  of  the  chief  trustees,  and 
he  is  very  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  the  property. 

54.  Do  you  see  much  difference  in  the  improvement  of  those  who  have  leases  in  com 
parisoii  with  those  who  have  not? — Not  any. 

55.  Do  you  restrain  them  to  any  per  centage  upon  their  rent,  or  allow  them  to  go  to  an? 
extent  of  improvement  the  farm  may  require  ? — V^’e  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  put  them 
under  any  restraint ; they  have  not  gone  to  any  out-of-the-way  expense  in  building. 

66.  Do  you  require  that  they  should  have  your  sanctionfor  improvements  ? — We  have  an 
agriculturist  who  resides  upon  the  estate  ; he  is  required  to  measure  the  drains  and  all  the 
works  for  which  allowances  are  made. 

57.  Does  he  see  the  grounds  before  the  drains  are  commenced,  and  is  his  certificate  of  its 
necessity  or  advisability  required  ? — Ho  has  not  been  asked  to  give  certificates,  but  there  is 
no  work  commenced  which  has  not  the  previous  sanction  of  the  agent,  Mr.  Irwin. 

58.  Is  it  the  general  custom  of  the  country  that  the  landlord  does  assist  the  tenant? I 

have  known  the  proprietor  of  one  estate  to  do  it.  I have  known  him  give  rafters  and  slatine 
for  the  roof  of  a house  that  has  been  built.  I do  not  know  that  that  is  done  upon  other 
properties,  and  I cannot  say  that  it  is  general  upon  his.  I only  know  one  instance  of  it. 

59.  _Do  the  tenants  make  any  exertions  to  improve  ? — I do  not  see  any  great  improvements 
in  their  dwellings.  We  always  recognise  the  tenant-right  at  Middleton. 

60.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  put  it  under  any  restraint  ? — Yes,  we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary. We  do  not  allow  any  person  to  take  move  than  £10  the  English  acre,  and  we  name 
the  tenant. 

61.  How  do  you  prevent  them  taking  more  than  £10? — We  send  a notice  among  the 
tenants,  stating  that  a tenant  will  not  he  received  who  gives  more.  There  must  be  some  under- 
hand proceeding  if  it  takes  place. 

62.  Have  you  ever  resorted  to  any  means  to  enforce  it  ? — We  have  never  had  occasion. 

63.  What  difference  has  been  made  in  your  opinion  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent- 
charge  upon  the  landlord  ? — As  far  as  I can  judge,  and  I turned  my  attention  to  it  at  New- 
townhamilton,  where  there  was  a good  deal  of  land  under  the  tithe  composition  which  was 
added  to  the  rent,  and  merged  in  the  rent  in  mauy  cases,  no  allowance  was  made  to  the 
tenant  for  it.  _ There  was  a large  property  held  by  Mr.  M‘Geogh  Bond,  and  when  he  became 

See  Mr.  MWatty's  liable  to  the  tithe  composition  he  had  a survey  made,  and  the  tenants  told  him  that  the  rent 
Staiemeni,  was  greatly  increased,  far  more  than  the  amount  of  the  tithe  composition.  It  had  been 
Appendix  B,  No.  13.  previously  held  at  a very  low  rent  under  a lease  which  had  expired.  I should  say  that  the 
tithe  rent-charge  in  general  was  added  to  the  rent  of  the  tenants-at-will. 

64.  HaA-o  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — No.  I think  the  district 
of  Newtowuhaiailton  might  be  improved  if  the  proprietors  could  agree  to  have  one  agent, 
and  make  liim  reside  in  the  town  or  district. 


noth  April,  1844. 

218. 

Rev.  Wm.  M'Lane. 


65.  Do  you  perceive  a great  difference  in  the  districts  where  either  the  landlord  or  agent 
or  both  are  resident  ? — Yes,  a great  deal  indeed.  The  agents  in  general  upon  those  pro- 
perties merely  look  after  the  rent,  and  the  tenants  are  not  so  much  considered  as  where  there 
is  a resident  agent. 

66.  Were  there  many  cases  of  ejectments  at  Newtownhamilton  while  you  were  there  ?— 
No. 


[ 7'he  witness  withdrew.'] 


219. 

Wm.  Blacker,  esq. 


See  Patrick  MSloy's 
Evidence, 


William  Blacker,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Patrick  M'Sloy,  given  at  Armagh,  on  the  21st  of  March 
last  ? — I have. 

2.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  coinmiBsiouers  upon  the  subject  ? — 
I have.  I consider  tlie  shortest  and  most  satisfactory  way  in  which  1 can  answer  the  charges 
brought  against  me  and  the  Commissioners  of  Ednoatiuii,  under  whom  I am  agent  for  the 
Dungannon  School-land  property,  is  to  give  as  concise  an  .locount  as  I can  of  the  whole 
circumstances  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  complainant  by  me,  as  agent  to  the  commis- 
sioners, from  my  first  acquaintance  with  him.  On  my  taking  the  management  of  the  Dun- 
gannon School-land  property — the  general  details  of  the  management  of  which,  at  your 
desire,  I laid  before  you  in  Duhhn — ^I  found  the  complainant,  Pat.  M‘Sloy,  a tenant  on  the 
estate.  In  the  squaring  of  his  farm,  I find,  from  the  particulars  in  the  book  formerly  laid 
holore  you,  and  which  I now  produce,  the  following  statement  of  the  changes  which  took 
place: — 

I Contra,  to  receive — 

£ s.  <7.  R.  p.  £ s.  d. 

. 1 16  4 From  Bernai-d  M‘Sloy,  potato,  0 19  0 5 11 

• 1 19  6 f „ Hugh  M‘Sloy,  do.  1 31  14  5 

• 0 10;  „ Patrick  M‘Cann,  do.  1 31  145 

. 1 11  10  I „ John  M‘Cann,  do.  1 28  13  4 

. Ill  6 I Balance  due  by  Pat.  M‘Sloy,  . 3 2 I 

£7  0 2:  £70  . 2 


Pat.  to  pay- 

R.  P. 

To  Hugh  M'Sloy,  potato,  2 17 
„ John  M'Cann,  do.  3 4 
„ Do.  clover,  0 16 
Pat.  M'Cann,  potato,  2 22 
Gained  land,  ' . 1 23 


By  this  it  appeal's  he  gained  1r.  23p.  of  arable  land,  and  there  was  added  to  him,  of- land 
to  reclaim,  what  made  up  his  original  farm  of  about  nine  acres  to  23a.  3r.  30p.  About  two 
years  after  this,  his  neighbour,  Hugh  M'Sloy,  died  without  issue,  and  the  tenant-right  of 
his  land  was  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  legatees— in  the  disposition  of  which,  , com- 
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plaimnt  gamed  4a.  Or.  20p.,  at  £4  per  acre,  the  board's  allowance,  amounting  to  £16  lOs 
and,  also,  lA.  3r.  21p.  reclaimable,  without  any  payment  whateper  ; all  which  appears  by  the 
original  docnment_[docame»t  prodaced]— wliioh  shows  the  disposal  of  the  entire  property, 
of  -ffliicli  enclosed  is  a copy  : — r r j 

No.  1. 


Memorandum  of  the  late  Hugh  M‘Sloy’s  account 
£ s.  d.  \ A.  R.  p. 


To  ari'ears  at  Nov.,  1834,  includiiig 
lime,  seeds,  &c., 

1835. 

24th  Nov.  Paid  Mary  M'Cann, 
Paid  Surveyor, 

Cash  on  hands  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  . 


By  3 2 22  to  John  Devlin, 

13  3 10  : „ 4 0 20  to  Pat.  M‘SIoy, 

„ Meadow  to  Fraulc  Quin, 

2 16  6 I „ do.  Mick  Quin, 

0 6 4 I ,,  do.  Pat.  Camill, 

„ Cash  to  Mr.  Rice,  at  auction. 

25  6 j 


£41  12  10^  j By  balance  on  hands, 
' E.  E. 

I5th  JFebruari/,  1836.. 


£ s.'  d. 
14  11  0 

16  10  0 
1 8 6 
1 8 6 
1 8 6 
6 6 


£41  12  104 
£25  6 2| 


We,  the  legatees,  do  hereby  agree  to  leave  the  disposal  of  the  'above  £25  6s.  2id. 
O’Neill  and  Mr.  Pat.  M‘Sloy,  whose  decision  will  be  final. 


to  Mr.  Owen 


\6th  Februarij,  18-36. 


Per  W.  Wann. 


Susan  Hagan,  for  self  and  mother. 
Hugh  Devlin,  his  x mark. 


We,  the  undersigned,  having  met  as  arbitrators  between  Hugh  Devlin  and  Susanna  Hagan  the 
legatees  mentioned  m the  annexed,  do  agree  and  decide  that  Susanna  Hagan  is  to  receive  the  sum  of 
£13  3s.  2\d.,  and  Hugh  Devlin  £12  3s. ; Total,  £25  6s.  2\d. 


Present,  Peter  M‘Giua'ii. 


Owen  O’Neill. 

Pat.  M'Sloy. 
Bernard  Murtagh. 


h regal'd  to  his  ditche.s,  he  was  treated  exactly  as  all  the  other  tenants,  as  will  appear  by 
the  agricnltui'ist’s  letter  herewith : 1 1 j 


No.  2. 


Addressed  to  Wm.  Blacker,  &jc.  ^c.,  Marketkill. 

“School-lands,  26th  March,  1844. 

" StR — 111  rerereuce  to  Pat.  M‘Sloy’s  charge  for  not  being  paid  for  ditches  made  by  him,  the  rules 
laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  alterations  were,  that  no  allowance  would  be  given  for  any 
ditches  made  through  boggy  or  unreclaimed  land,  and  Qd.  a perch  for  those  made  in  clay  ground,  of 
a certain  dimension.  Tlie  first  of  these  rules  was  adhered  to  in  every  case,  every  tenant  being  treated 
ape,  so  that  M‘SIoy  lias  no  just  cause  of  complaint  on  this  ground ; and  he  only  made  fifteen  perches 
of  claj  ditches,  and  they  were  so  far  under  size,  that  he  was  only  entitled  to  half  the  allowance  for 
them,  say,  3rf.  a perch,  and  which  was  paid  him  by  Mr.  Wann ; besides,  he  never  levelled  the  old 
inside  ditches,  which,  in  some  cases,  prevented  any  allowance  being  given.  When  M'Sloy  gave  up 
possession,  bis  house  was  in  a ruinous  state,  the  doors  being  all  gone,  except  the  outer  one,  the  windows 
without  glass,  and  the  roof  ueai'ly  destitute  of  thatch. 

“ I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ James  Pine.” 

And  alt  tliis  having  been  settled  and  arranged  a long  time  before  M'Sloy,  the  complainant, 
md  given  offence  by. fishing.  I presume  he  will  not  assert  that  previous  thereto  he  had 
been  ill  treated,  as  the  accounts  show  lus  farm  had  been  increased,  as  stated,  from  nine 
acres  to  23a.  3r.  30p.,  in  the  first  instance,  and  was  afterwards  increased,  from  Hugh 
M bloy'sfann,  by  being  given  4a.  Or.  20p.  of  land,  at  less  than  half  price,  and  1a.  3r.  31p. 
TOthout  any  charge  whatever.  In  regard  to  Ms  purchase  of  thirteen  acres  of  land,  as  stated 
by  him,  1 have  the  strongest  evidence  it  is  not  true,  for  Ms  rent  was  at  first  £7  I5.s-.,  and 
was  then  increased  to  £l  1 1 \s.  9d.  by  the  addition  of  the  6a.  Or.  Up.,  at  wliich  it  con- 
tinued without  change,  wMch  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  he  pm-chased  what  be 
states ; and,  although  I understand  he  had  lodged  with  the  agi-icultm-ist  a sum  of  £27  185. 
m anticipation  of  being  allowed  to  get  more  land,  be  paid  nothing  but  the  sum  stated, 

0 105.  ; but,  as  I have  already  said,  all  these  transactions  were  settled  long  before  the 
Dshery  business  commenced,  up  to  which  time  no  complaint  against  him  had  ansen,  nor 
a lie  made  any  complaint,  or  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  whatever,  in  regard  to  Ms 
weatment  by  the  hoard  or  by  me,  that  I am  aware  of.  Sometime  after  tMs,  it  appears  by 
18  own  shomng,  that,  iii  conjunction  with  a man  of  the  name  of  Donnelly,  he  went  to  Mr. 
a e , who  had  taken  up  the  claim  of  the  late  Earl  O’Neill  to  the  fishery,  (which,  com- 
nf  ^jhmts,  had  been  enjoyed  beyond  his  memory  by  Ms  landlords,  the  Commissioners 
li^B  1 joined  with  Lord  O’Neill’s  party,  and  under  colour  of  an  authority  from 

ernn^  1 ^ T+  number  of  assistants  forcibly  to  take  possession  of  the  fishing 

in  vain  the  hoard  apphed  to  the  magistrates  at  sessions  to  protect  their 
bpn<’^’  them  that  all  intruders  on  their  fishery  had  always  been  punished  by  tlieir 

cniilfl  ’ r their  readiness  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  their  fishery  if  Lord  O’NeiH 
right  to  it  before  any  competent  tribunal.  The  bench  of  magistrates 
nafiira'i  property  being  disputed,  they  could  not  inteifere ; the 

beino-  r which  was,  that  the  violence  of  the  complainant  and  his  assistants 

scene  Y tenants  of  the  commissioners,  the  whole  fisMng  grounds  became  a 

iniui'v^  ^1  ’ boats  and  nets  were  injured  or  destroyed,  and  serious  personal 

J y sustained,  two  of  the  School-land  tenants  being  severely  cut  with  knives,  and  in  danger 

5 0 2 
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of  losing  the  use  of  their  hands  for  life.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  board  detennined 
to  tui-n  oIF  their  property  people  Tvho  thus  endearourod  by  Anolence  to  dispossess  them  of 
rights  which  they  and  their  tenants  had  enjoyed  time  out  of  mind  ; but  before  taking  law 
proceedings,  they  (M'Sloy  and  Donnelly)  'were  offered  the  board's  allowance  of  £4  per  acre 
for  their  arable  land,  if  they  would  peaceably  leave  the  property  and  go  to  America.  Tliig 
was  rejected,  and  an  ejectment  was  consequently  served,  to  which  defence  was  taken,  and 
from  some  informality  in  the  proceedings,  the  ejectment  was  set  aside.  At  the  following 
sessions,  an  ejectment  was  again  brought,  and  a decree  to  get  possession  was  obtained, 
Pending  these  proceedings,  an  offer  had  been  made  to  them,  if  they  would  conduct  them- 
selves peaceably,  and  no  longer  take  part  in  the  violent  proceedings  going  on,  as  to  the 
fishery,  they  would  he  allowed  to  hold  their  farms  on  condition  of  indemnifymg  the  tenants 
of  the  commissioners  for  tlie  loss  they  sustained,  paying  law  expenses ; and,  also,  that 
complainant  should  give  up  the  sandy  margin  of  the  lake,  from  wliich  he  had  been  detected 
in  selling  sand,  contrary  to  orders,  and  which,  also,  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  fisheiy. 
This  was  refused,  and  the  decree  was  obtained  at  the  October  sessions,  1839  ; but  before 
the  decree  was  executed,  I again  wrote  them,  that  oven  then  I would  let  them  liave  the 
benefit  of  the  fonner  offer  of  keeping  their  farms  under  the  conditions  above  stated,  as  per 
letter  of  I8th  November,  1839. 

“ In  consequence  of  Mr.  Weaney’s  application  in  your  favour,  I delayed  putting  the  ejectment  in 
execution,  and  wrote  to  the  board,  to  see  if  they  would  renew  their  former  offer  to  you,  and  allow 
you,  on  complying  therewith,  to  hold  your  farm.  In  reply  to  which,  they  have  consented  to  your 
retiuning  the  land  on  your  own  side  of  the  road,  if  the  annexed  account  is  paid  to  Mr.  Wann  ; if  not, 
he  will  be  obliged  to  take  up  the  possession  before  he  leaves  that.  The  land  between  the  road  and  the 
lake,  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  keep,  in  consequence  of  your  selling  the  sand,  and  having  used  it  as 
an  accommodation  in  disturbing  the  fishing.  I give  you  the  earliest  notice  of  this  determination,  and 
if  you  fail  in  taking  advantage  of  it,  yon  mav  blame  yourself.’' 

£ s.  d. 

Expenses  incurred  by  Corr  and  Hughes,  . ' . . 6 2 0 

Due  to  an  Attorney,  . . . • .10  0 

ARowance  to  Corr  and  Hughes,  for  loss  time,  . . . 2 18  0 

Rent  for  which  Corr  and  Hughes  are  liable,  for  1838  and  half  of  1839,  6 6 0 

Net  sum  to  be  paid  by  M‘Sloy  and  Donnelly,  . . £16  6 0 

This  letter  fully  sets  aside  the  charge  made  by  complainant,  of  being  turned  out  to  make 
room  for  the  agricultm-ist  or  under  agent,  as  he  calls  him,  because,  if  lie  had  availed  himself 
of  the  offer,  he  might  have  been  still  living  on  the  estate,  as  his  assistant  DonneUy  is ; but 
M'Sloy,  the  complainant,  refused,  and  finding  the  sheriff  would  be  called  on  to  turn  biia 
out,  he  then  left  the  jiremiscs,  leaving  them  in  a most  dilapidated  state,  and  carrying  away 
the  inside  doors,  and  leaving  the  -windows  nearly  without  glass  ; and,  iiotwithstamhng  all 
bis  bad  conduct,  the  commissioners  gave  me  authority  to  allow  him  the  full  board  ahowauce, 
merely  deducting  -what  was  necessary  to  indemnify  their  tenants  and  pay  the  law  expenses, 
according  to  the  following  statement,  the  original  of  -which  is  here  for  your  inspection,  from 
which  you  vrill  see  the  £16  10s.  formerly  paid  by  him,  now  brought  to  his  credit: — 
Sattlemunt  with  Patrick  3I‘Sloy. 

£ s.  d. 

To  allowed  him  what  he  paid  for  land  he  got  from  Hugh  M'Sloy,  . 16  10  0 

To  allowed  him  for  four  acres  arable  land  in  his  own  farm,  £4  per  acre,  16  0 0 

* To  allowed  him  for  new  windows  on  house,  . . . 2 0 0 

To  allowed  him  for  manure  on  premises,  . . . 1 15  0 

£36  5 0 

£ s.  d. 

Off  year’s  rent  due  by  him,  November,  1839,  . 11  1 1 9 

Entry  of  ejectment  against  him,  July,  1839,  Sessions,  . 16  2 

Cost  of  dismiss  lie  obtained  (which  was  paid),  . 110 

Cost  of  decree,  October,  1839,  sessions,  . . 1 16  0| 

Share  of  expenses  incurred  by  Corr  and  Hughes,  . 8 3 0 23  17 

Balance  paid  to  Pat.  M'Sloy,  at  Markethill,  30th  December, 

1839,  and  his  receipt  for  same  sent  to  Board  of  Education,  £12  7 0^ 

* These  found  afterwards  to  have  been  worth  little  or  nothing. 

By  this  it  appears,  notwithstanding  all  his  conduct,  he  received  every  allowance  he  could 
have  claimed  had  his  conduct  been  the  most  exemplary.  I am  not  aware  that  any  thing 
else  can  be  necessary  to  show  that  he,  the  complainant,  was  justly  turned  out  of  the  estate 
for  his  conduct ; also,  that  in  so  doing,  the  commissioners  treated  him  with  a generosity  be 
by  no  means  deserved ; and,  after  all,  at  my  application,  they  would  have  further  assisted 
him  in  going  to  America,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  go  there ; but,  in  conclusion, _ I beg  to 
say,  that  as  regards  myself,  I did  nothing  without  the  approbation  of  the  Commissioners, 
who  are  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  chai-acter  in  the  kingdom,  ha-ving  no  personal  interest 
in  the  matter,  one  way  or  other,  and  who,  if  the  complainant  was  to  be  believed,  womd 
one  and  all  have  been  guilty  of  doing  a gratuitous  injury  to  him,  which  no  one  wiU  credit 
that  any  one  of  them  would  have  been  capable  of,  for  any  personal  gain  that  could  have 
been  offered  to  them  w^hatever. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 
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Henry  Leslie  Prentice,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Caledon,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — I am  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Caledon  and  other  proprietors, 
and  a magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Armagh.  I have  been  a land  agent  for 
upwards  of  twenty-five  years. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  farm  yourself? — About  240  English  acres. 

4-.  With  what  district  are  you  so  well  acquainted  that  you  can  give  information  to  the 
commissioners? — The  district  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Caledon,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  county  of  Armagh  also. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district ; is  it  principally  arable,  or  are  there 
any  large  grazing  farms? — It  is  chiefly  arable. 

6.  Is  it  a very  populous  district  ? — ^^N^ot  so  much  so  as  other  parts  of  the  country ; I think 
our  population  is  decreasing. 

7.  When  you  speak  of  acres,  do  you  i-efer  to  English  acres? — Yes. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars? It  is  im- 
proving in  every  respect,  and  very  much  so  within  the  last  sixteen  years ; it  has  latterly 
made  rapid  progress  as  to  draining.  The  encouragement  given  by  landlords  has  induced  many 
to  commence  the  thorough-draining  system. 

9.  What  is  the  arrangement  entered  into  upon  that  subject? — The  arrangement  made  by 
Lord  Caledon  is  an  allowance  of  £2  per  Irish  acre  for  all  lands  drained  on  his  estate,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  person  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

'lO.  Does  he  charge  any  interest  or  per  centage  upon  the  sums  so  paid? — No,  notliing 
whatever ; he  gives  it  as  his  own  contribution  towards  a joormanent  improvement  on  his  pro- 
perty. to  all  tenants  holding  determinable  leases  or  at  will. 

11.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  here? — Almost  altogether  farm-yard  manure, 
except  lime,  which  is  very  much  used  of  late  years. 

12.  Have  you  much  burning  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood? — None  whatever  on  Lord 
Caledon’s  estate,  except  under  special  permission.  I have  the  land  inspected  when  a man 
requires  to  burn  it  by  a person  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  I write  my  decision  upon  each 
application.  We  give  lime  at  a reduced  price  to  prevent  burning. 

13.  Suppose  the  tenant  burns  without  that  pei’mission  ? — I endeavour  to  punish  him  for  it, 
not  by,  the  course  of  the  law,  but  by  the  power  of  the  landlord,  in  making  him  pay  up  the 
dead  half-year’s  rent,  or  by  stopping  his  turbary  or  lime,  if  he  goes  in  opposition  to  the  rule-s 
of  the  estate. 

14.  Have  you  found  them  in  general  pretty  well  disposed  to  conform  to  your  rules? — 
Very  well,  indeed. 

15.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  in  the  district  ? — There  is  no  farming  society  in  the 
immediate  district.  We  have  one  lately  established  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  which  embraces 
a large  portion  of  the  Caledon  estate,  and  we  had,  many  years  ago.  a farming  society  in  this 
parish,  but  it  has  not  latterly  been  in  operation  ; we  thought  it  had  locally  done  its  work  in 
the  impi’Ovement  of  ploughing,  &c.,  &c. 

16.  Have  you  any  agricultural  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  one  has  been  estab- 
lished lately  by  Lord  Caledon,  at  his  sole  expense  ; he  purchased  two  farms  from  tenants  in 
a central  part  of  the  estate,  which  had  been  in  a very  neglected  state,,  containing  about  thirty 
acres,  in  order  to  form  an  agricultural  school  and  model  farm.  It  is  conducted  by  a master 
and  mistress,  and  there  ai’e  six  boys  and  six  girls  qilaced  in  it.  The  boys  arc  instructed  in  a 
good  system  of  agriculture,  book-keeping,  &c.,  so  that  they  may  become  skilful  farm  servants 
or  farm  stewards  hereafter,  or  if  they  choose  to  manage  farms  for  themselves  that  they  may 
be  able  to  do  so  properly ; the  girls  are  instructed  iu  the  proper  management  of  a laundry 
and  dairy.  The  boys  and  girls  are  expected  to  have  a certain  degree  of  education  when  wo 
teke  them  in,  and  the  age  we  fix  is  about  twenty  years  ; but  thei'e  is  a very  good  school  for 
tie  general  education  of  the  children  of  the  estate  quite  close  to  the  model  farm,  where  the 
pupils  attend  at  certain  hours  for  literary  instruction. 

17.  How  are  the  pupils  who  are  sent  there  selected? — From  a list  of  applicants  kept  in 
my  office,  the  younger  sons  and  daughters  of  tenants  upon  the  estate,  or  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  tenants. 

18.  How  are  they  maintained  ? — Entirely  at  the  e.xpense  of  tlie  establishment,  and  we  get 
their  work  gi’atis. 

19.  What  do  you  calculate  the  expense  of  maintaining  a boy?— I am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that ; the  school  has  been  too  short  a time  in  operation  to  enable  me  to  answer  it.  We 
have  not  finally  settled  the  diet  roll  yet.  We  have  been  trying  several  thing.?,  and  we  change 
it  till  we  bring  it  to  what  it  is  likely  to  be  established  at. 

20.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  farms  upon  the  estate? — We  have  upon  this  estate 
farms  from  200  acres  to  two  acres ; but  I should  think  they  would  average  twenty  acre  and 
twenty-five  acre  farms  the  most  usual  size. 

21.  Do  they  generally  keep  a lior.se  or  two  horses  upon  a twenty-five  acre  farm  ? — Gene- 
rally one  horse,  but  often  two,  as  the  farmers  in  this  district  ai'e  disposed  to  deal  a little  in 
horses. 

_ 22.  What  is  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  adopted  on  their  farms  ? — First,  jiotatoes  or  tur- 
nips ; then  wheat,  flax,  or  barley,  laid  down  with  grass  seed  and  clover  for  meadow  or  pasture ; 
and  then  a crop  of  oats,  when  they  again  apply  manure  for  potatoes.  Upon  large  farms,  pro- 
perly used,  that  is  the  course. 

I improved  tillage  had  any  effect  upon  the  demand  for  lahour  in  this  district  ?— . 
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24.  Are  there  any  iaiins  held  in  rundale  or  in  common? — No  ; I do  not  think  that  we 
have  a rundale  farm  upon  Lord  Caledon’s  estate. 

25.  In  Trhat  manner  generally  is  the  rent  fixed  ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or 
by  valuation? — This  estate  was  all  valued  by  Mr.  Brassington  in  the  year  1814.  I have  the 
valuation  of  each  farm,  and  each  field,  in  a large  book,  with  maps  annexed,  so  that  when  a 
farm  falls  out  of  lease  I find  in  this  book  the  rent  it  may  be  rated  at,  making  certain  reduc- 
tions, which  were  ordered  by  the  late  Lord  Caledon,  to  bring  it  to  a fair  value,  to  meet  the 
times.  His  lordship  struck  one-fourth  off  the  whole  of  the  valuation,  and  afterwards  one- 
tenth  off  the  re,sidue. 

26.  Was  the  valuation  of  the  farm,s  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  valuation? — We  have 
both.  There  was  an  acreable  valuation  of  each  field,  and  a tot  given  of  the  diffejent  fields 
constituting  the  fai'm. 

27.  In  making  up  that  valuation  what  was  the  system  pursued  in  reference  to  the  county 
roads ; was  any  valuation  put  upon  them  ? — The  county  roads  were  measured  in  with  the 
farms ; that  was  the  prevailing  custom  at  the  time  the  valuation  was  made,  as  good  roads 
were  then  considered  of  great  importance  to  the  occupier  of  a farm. 

28.  What  is  the  more  usual  custom  now  with  respect  to  valuation? — The  roads  are 
generally  excluded. 

29.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  this  district  generally? — I think 
about  18s.  the  English  acre,  for  the  best,  and  15s.  the  average  on  this  estate. 

30.  What  quantity  of  wheat  does  the  land  usually  produce  per  acre  ? — I consider  that 
that  land,  well  cultivated,  would  produce  a ton  of  wheat  to  the  English  acre.  I have  known 
more  and  less. 

3 1 . What  proportion  does  the  rent  you  have  named  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government 
valuation  ? — It  is  under  both.  I am  able  to  give  you  accurate  information  upon  that,  for  I 
made  out  a i-eturn  for  government  lately,  comparing  our  letting  value  with  the  poor  law 
valuation,  and  I found  it  was  considerably  under  it. 

32.  Was  it  equably  under  it  ? — It  was.  There  were  some  few  over  it,  the  town-parks,  for 
instance  ; but  a great  proportion  of  the  farms  were  under  it.  I do  not  know  the  per  centage, 
but  I could  procure  it  in  a few  minutes,  if  necessary.  I think  the  poor  law  valuation  in  this 
district  was  pretty  correct ; the  relative  value  was  exact  also,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  govern- 
ment valuation. 

33.  Have  you  compared  your  letting  value  with  the  government  valuation? — Yes. 

34.  What  proportion  do  they  bear  to  each  other  ? — They  are  nearer  to  each  other  than 
the  poor  law  and  Lord  Caledon’s  valuation — that  is,  taking  the  scale  given  by  Mr.  Griffith 
for  finding  the  actual  value  from  his  books. 

35.  What  did  you  understand  that  scale  to  be  ? — Adding  one-third  to  the  land. 

36.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  demanded? — The  rents  are  paid  only  once 
a year  ; and  I receive  the  rents  due  at  May,  in  the  month  of  January  following.  There  is 
always  a dead  half-year,  except  to  the  town  tenants.  I speak  now  of  Lord  Caledon’s  estate. 
I receive  for  some  estates  where  the  rent  is  paid  up  to  tlie  day  ; the  tenants  having  a good 
interest,  or  leases  for  ever. 

37.  Generally  through  tlie  country  is  there  any  custom  prevailing  of  payment  of  rent  by 
bills  ? — There  may  be  a few  instances  of  it,  but  I know  of  very  few.  A man  paying  a very 
large  rent  might  offer  a bill,  but  it  is  not  customary. 

38.  What  is  the  charge  upon  that  bill  ? — It  would  be  discounted  at  the  bank,  and  the 
person  giving  the  bill  would  pay  the  discount. 

39.  Docs  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  and  what  is  the  usual  rate 
of  interest  ? — On  Lord  Caledon’s  estate  loans  are  given  from  my  office,  where  required,  at 
five  per  cent,  interest,  or  whatever  interest  may  be  charged  at  the  banks  at  the  .time.  ' I 
first  began  to  give  them  loans  interest  free,  but  1 found  they  were  not  very  punctual  iu  the 
payment ; and  for  some  years  past  I have  adopted  the  plan  of  charging  legal  interest.  • 

40.  Speaking  generally,  throughout  the  country,  does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan 

fund  for  assistance? — We  have  not  any  loan  fund  in  this  neighbourhood.  I have  always 
discouraged  them,  as  I think  them  highly  injurious  to  the  country.  ^ ■ 

41.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — By  simple 
process,  or  ejectment  process. 

42.  Do  you  distrain  at  all? — No,  not  for  rent. 

43.  Generally  through  the  country,  is  distress  much  resorted  to? — Not  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood.  No  one  will  purchase  goods  distrained  for  rent,  unless  you  take  them  out 
of  tlie  locality  for  auction. 

44.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale? — Up  to  a pai’- 
ticular  gale. 

45.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middlemen,  through  tbs 
district? — Generally  under  the  propnetor.  We  have  some  instances  of  middlemen,  but  very  few. 

46.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenantry  holding  under  those  different  classes 

of  landlords  ? — The  tenantry  holding  directly  under  the  head  landlord  are  much  better  oft 
than  those  holding  under  the  middleman.  The  middleman  must  have  his  profit  out  of  the 
land  punctually  paid.  _ 

47.  Are  there  any  properties  here  held  under  the  court? — Not  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. There  is  a middleman,  a minor,  who  holds  under  Lord  Caledon,  and  is  a ward 
of  chancery. 

48.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  in  that  part  of  the  property  ? — By  no  means  good. 
The  houses  and  farms  have  been  very  much  neglected,  and  some  of  them  are  in  a state  of  rum. 
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49.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  in  the  district  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— On  Lord  Caledon’s 
estate  they  are  pretty  much  divided.  When  they  desire  a lease  they  can  have  it. 

50.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  a lease,  and  how  are  they  enforced  ? The  usual 

covenants  are  to  pay  rent  and  keep  the  premises  in  order,  not  to  alienate  without  consent,  and 
not  to  subdivide  the  farms ; those  are  the  principal  covenants. 

51.  How  do  you  enforce  compliance  with  those  covenants? — I enforce  the  rent  in  the 
usual  way.  where  necessary,  by  ejectment  or  process.  If  I find  any  breach  of  covenant  I 
point  it  out  to  the  tenant,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  should  he  go  in  opposition  to  his  lease. 

52.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  take  legal  proceedings  to  enforce  any  of  those  cove- 
nants ?— I have  talcen  legal  proceedings  to  recover  rent,  but  not  to  enforce  the  other  covenants. 

53.  What  effect  lias  the  tenure,  whether  by  lease  or  at  will,  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenants,  or  the  subdivision  or  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I think  tenants-at-will  are  more 
easily  managed  and  less  prone  to  subdivide  their  farms  than  those  w’ho  have  leases. 

54.  Do  they  do  as  much  in  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — On  this  estate  I think  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  whatever. 

55.  In  your  opinion  do  impediments  to  improvement  of  land  or  buildings  arise  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate  ; as,  for  example,  when  held 
for  ever,  or  only  for  life  or  other  limited  term  ? — I thinlc  you  will  always  find  most  improve- 
ment where  the  lessor  holds  in  fee. 

56.  Have  you  ever  been  employed  as  agent  over  any  glebe  lands  ? — I have  to  a consider- 
able extent, 

57.  What  effect  do  you  find  that  kind  of  letting  has  upon  the  tenants? I found  them, 

generally  speaking,  a very  bad  description  of  tenantry,  whenever  I had  to  deal  with  them.  * 

58.  Have  they  made  much  improvement? — I know  some  glebe  lands  very  well  tenanted, 
and  well  farmed,  and  know  others  very  wretched  from  subdivision  and  being  covered  with 
people ; also  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  hold. 

59.  Have  the  tenants  ever  complained  of  not  being  able  to  improve  on  account  of  not 
having  leases? — No,  I never  had  complaints  of  that  kind,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection; 
but  I think  it  would_  be  a great  improvement  if  the  tenants  on  glebe  lands  could  get  leases 
for  a fl.ved  period,  without  reference  to  the  incumbency  of  the  rector. 

60.  Is  there  any  mode  of  preventing  the  subdivision  of  glebe  lands  except  by  ejectment  ? 

Yes ; in  this  country  there  is  generally  half  a year’s  rent  remaining  due  by  the  tenant  (what 
is  called  the  dead  half-year),  and.it  is  a punishment  to  make  him  pay  it  up.  They  have  also 
bog  attached  to  their  fai’ms,  and  other  little  favours,  which  can  be  stopped  if  they  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  landlord. 

61.  Do  you  find  any  impediment  arise  to  the  improvement  of  land  or  building  where 

estates  are  held  under  the  courts,  or  under  corporate  or  associated  bodies  ? I cannot  speak 

•fi'om  my  own  experience  of  any  difficulty  arising  from  that  cause.  I have  just  been  appointed 
receiver  over  a large  estate  in  this  county  under  the  courts,  hut  am  not  yet  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  to  form  a correct  opinion ; but  I think  in  all 
cases  of  corporate  or  associated  bodies,  it  would  be  a wise  measure  to  give  the  tenants  a 
power  of  purchasing  the  perpetuity  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tenants  of  See  lands  can  now- 
do  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  Ireland. 

62.  Have  you  the  mpagement  of  any^estate  so  held  ?— I have  the  management  of  a large 
estate  held  under  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; and  there  is  more  improvement  made  on  it  than 
upon  any  other  estate  of  the  same  size  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  similarly  circumstanced. 

63.  How  has  that  been  effected? — The  lease  was  originally  gi*anted  by  the  college  to 
one  of  the  Farnham  family,  and  he  gave  toties  quoties  leases  to  his  tenants ; upon  which 
leases  tliey  have  made  vast  improvements,  from  their  having  a river  through  the  estate, 
upon  which  they  have  erected  a great  many  mills;  and  they  turn  them  all  to  good  purpose 
jn  he  manufacture  of  linen  and  yarn.  The  land  in  that  district  has  conseciuentl-y  increased 
in  value  very  much. 

64.  What  is  the  regulation  under  which  renewals  talce  place  under  the  college  ? — Renewals 
are  granted  every  year  or  two  years  at  a fixed  sum.  The  fine  used  to  fluctuate  as  well  as 

several  years  past  both  have  been  stationary. 

F 11  ' arisen  from  any  alteration  in  the  law,  or  the  determination  of  the  present 

e ows  of  the  college  ? — I think  it  is  from  a feeling  on  the  part  of  the  F ellows  that  the  lands 
as  they  will  bear  under  such  a body. 

I arrangement,  were  the  college  in  the  habit  of  having  the  lands 

^^sing  the  rent  at  any  fixed  period ; or  how  was  the  estate  managed  ? — They 
-periods ; for  instance,  if  they  granted  a twenty-one  year  lease  (which 
I'ino  f °”Ssst  period  they  could  grant),  for  the  first  ten  years  the  rent  would  be  (say) 

67  ’ w 1 years  £550,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  perhaps  £600  or  £650. 

Quoti  t ^ provision  for  that  in  the  lease  ?■ — Yes ; and  the  leases  made  to  the  toties 

a ^ contained  the  same  covenants.  There  is  a new  lease  taken  out  ever-y  -vear, 

68  5 

a upi*'  0 ^idditional  rent  laid  on  by  the  college ; was  it  after  a valuation,  or  merely 

a ? — I never  knew  any  valuation  by  the  college ; I think  it 

per  centage.  I do  not  know  ho-w  they  proceeded  in  fixing  their  rents. 

70  consulted  about  the  rent  ?— No. 

tenants  do  not  ^ every  renewal  ? — Yes ; but  the  toties  quoties 

lease? — It  varies  very  mucli,  according  to  the 
r tie  rent.  The  stamp  duty  latterly  has  been  reduced  upon  that  kind  of  leas©-, 
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72.  How  often  do  the  under-tenants  take  out  lei^es — those  holding  upon  the  toties  quotUj 
covenants  ? — They  only  talce  them  out  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years.  There  is  always  a 
year  reserved  by  the  immediate  lessee  of  the  college,  but  they  pay  the  renewal  fine  every 
year  or  every  two  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  is  an  equitable  renewal  of  their  holding, 

73.  Are  permanent  improvements  upon  land  made  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly 
In  this  neighbourhood  jointly ; on  Lord  Caledon's  estate  they  are  so  made. 

74.  What  is  the  arrangement  upon  the  estate  with  reference  to  buildings?— With  respect 
to  buildings,  Lord  Caledon  gives  the  slates,  and  sometimes  the  windows,  as  his  part.  If  a 
house  has  been  built,  and  a tenant  wishes  to  put  on  a slated  roof,  his  lordship  gives  slates  and 
also  windows. 

75.  What  is  the  system  with  reference  to  permanent  improvements  upon  land  ? — He  allows 
a certain  rate  per  acre  for  drainage,  and  lime  at  half  price,  and  bears  half  the  expense  of 
repairing  all  private  roads. 

76.  What  is  the  arrangement  as  to  fences? — The  straight  fences  were  all  made  at  his 
lordship’s  expense ; the  fences  along  the  roads  through  the  estate,  which  are  not  public  roads, 
are  also  made  and  kept  in  repair  at  his  expense.  With  respect  to  gates,  Lord  Caledon  erects 
all  the  gates  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  charges  the  tenants  a small  rate  of  interest,  to 
malie  them  take  care  of  them.  I first  began  to  erect  the  gates  without  making  any  charge, 
but  I found  tliat  they  took  more  care  of  them  by  putting  on  a small  sum  in  the  rent.  Ihe 
late  and  present  Lord  Caledon  have  erected  several  hundred  iron  gates,  and  three  piers, 
throughout  the  estate. 

77.  Have  you  any  account  of  the  cost  of  any  improvements? — Yes;  there  has  beena 
great  deal  of  money  laid  out  by  the  late  and  present  Lord  Caledon  in  what  they  consider 
permanent  improvements,  which  have  made  a good  return.  I am  persuaded  that  within  the  last 
tw'enty  years  a sum  exceeding  £80,000  has  been  expended  ou  the  Caledon  estate  with  the  sole 
view  of  improving  it ; and  the  money  having  been  Judiciously  expended  now  malces  a good 
return  to  the  proprietor.  For  instance,  a very  extensive  fiour  mill  was  erected  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  wheat  and  afford  the  tenants  a ready  market  for  it  in  the  town  of  Caledon; 
this  object  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  mill  (which  is  still  in  Lord  Caledon’s  hands)  is  pros- 
pering . His  lordship  also  built  an  extensive  grist  mill,  in  a central  part  of  the  estate,  and  put 
up  the  best  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  oatmeal,  where  his  tenants  actually  grind_ their 
oats  ; this  mill  has  proved  a great  convenience  to  the  tenantry,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a 
profitable  concern  to  his  lordship.  A mill  for  dressing  flax  on  the  most  approved  plan  was 
erected  about  seven  years  ago,  at  considerable  expense  to  Lord  Caledon,  and  is  now  working 
to  great  advantage  both  to  the  tenant  and  his  lordship.  The  other  expenditure  hM  consisted 
in  building  lime-kilns,  school-houses,  making  useful  roads,  embanking  rivers,  draining, bogs, 
&c.,  &c. ; and  the  pi’esent  Lord  Caledon  has  lately  expended  upwards  of  £2,000  in  estab- 
lishing the  model  farm  which  I have  lately  spoken  of,  and  which  the  Land  Commissioners 
saw  as  they  came  into  the  town  from  Aughnady. 

78.  Do  you  mean  a return  directly  in  tlie  shape  of  profit,  or  indirectly  in  the  comfort  of 
his  tenantry  ? — In  both  ways. 

79.  Which  do  you  consider  the  improvement  that  has  reraunerated  best? — The  flour  mill; 
but  the  scutch  mill  for  dressing  flax  gives  him  a fair  return  for  his  outlay,  and  gives  the 
tenants  a great  advantage  in  enabling  them  to  bring  that  important  crop  in  a proper  state 
to  market ; and  the  grist  mill  is  equally  advantageous. 

80.  With  respect  to  other  properties  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  those  you  have  the 
management  of  as  others  you  are  acquainted  with,  is  there  any  arrangement  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  with  reference  to  permanent  improvements  ? — ^Not  in  this  neighbourhood, 
except  in  one  instance ; I allude  to  Mr.  Blackiston  Houston. 

81.  By  whom  are  they  effected;  by  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  ? — By  the  tenant  in  almost 

all  cases.  _ , n j o 

82.  Does  the  tenant-right  prevail  in  the  district,  and  is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  r— 

It  does  prevail,  and  is  recognised.  _ j j-  j 

83.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  that  custom  ? — It  has  its  advantages  and  disad- 

vantages ; but  it  has  now  become  so  generally  the  custom  that  it  would  be  very  dimcm  o 
abolish  it.  I think  it  very  just  to  pay  a man  for  his  improvements,  and  to  give  him  sometiimg 
for  his  tenant-right.  ,, 

84.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  payment  being  made  by  the  in-coming  tenant? — ^ 
speaking,  very  bad ; so  much  so,  that  I have  opposed  it  on  Lord  Caledon’s  estate.  1 e m 
coming  tenant  has  frequently  to  borrow,  or  resort  to  extraordinary^  means,  to  rmse  . 
purchase-money,  and  comes  in  a worse  tenant  than  the  one  going  out.  The  object  often  is 
get  possession  without  duly  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  farm. 

85.  Do  you  think  that  the  existence  of  the  tenant-right  affords  facilities  for  removing  on 

tenant  and  putting  in  another  ? — I am  sure  it  does.  . , „ r . 

86.  By  whom,  on  Lord  Caledon’s  estate,  is  the  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  paid  ' 

terly  by  Lord  Caledon  in  the  first  instance.  , . , j 

87.  What  is  the  course  taken? — I settle  with  the  tenant,  and  take  the  farm  on  * 

ship’s  account,  and  select  a tenant  for  it  afterwards  from  a list  of  applicants  kept  in  my  o > 
or  consolidate  it  with  another  farm,  as  the  case  may  be.  . . o t i.  Id  sav 

88.  What  is  the  usual  rate  which  the  tenant-right  sells  for  in  the  district  .-—I  snou  ; 
from  £7  to  £15  the  English  acre;  but  much  depends  on  the  character  of  the 

89.  How  do  you  ascertain  the  amount  to  be  paid  ? — I ascertain  it  according  to  the  ci 

stances  of  the  farm,  and  the  improvements  at  the  time  I make  the  purchase.  . 

9p.  Do  you  fix  the  sum  which  the  in-coming  tenant  is  to  pay?— In  all  cases  w e 
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farm  is  sufficiently  large,  and  I am  satisfied  of  the  applicant’s  means  to  purchase  and  stock 
it  afterwards,  I select  the  tenant  from  the  list  alluded  to,  charging  the  same  purchase  paid 
by  Lord  Caledon.  In  case  the  tenant  should  not  be  able  to  pay  the  purchase,  and  I wish  to 
select  a man  from  a thickly  populated  part  of  the  estate,  I add  the  interest  on  the  purchase- 
money  to  the  former  rent ; by  this  latter  course,  I hope  in  time  to  do  away  with  the  selling 
of  tenant-right  of  the  farms  thus  re-purchased  by  the  landlord.  I consolidate  small  farms  with 
the  adjoining  ones,  and  add  the  interest  on  the  purchase-money  to  the  rent  of  the  party  who 
gets  the  accommodation  and  increase. 

91.  In  the  case  of  a tenant-at-will  who  has  made  no  improvement,  what  course  do  you 
adopt? — They  expect  the  same  purchase-money,  but  I endeavour  to  keep  it  as  low  as  I can. 
They  ask  as  much  as  if  they  had  made  permanent  improvements,  and  that  forms  the  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  tenant-right. 

92.  Suppose  a right  to  recover  compensation  were  given  by  law,  coxild  the  tenant-right 
then  be  done  away  with,  in  your  opinion  ? — I think  not. 

93.  Why  not  ? — There  is  a strong  prejudice  in  this  country  about  it.  The  in-coming  tenant 
would  not  accept  the  farm  unless  he  was  satisfied  that  the  oat-going  man  wished  him  well. 
They  would  go,  unknown  to  me  or  to  any  agent,  and  give  an  additional  sum  to  get  what  is 
called  “ the  good-will”  of  it. 

94.  Generally  speaking,  over  the  country,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  sale  of  the  tenant- 
right  per  acre  by  the  year’s  rent  ? — It  depends  very  much  upon  the  landlord  under  whom 
the  farm  may  be  held.  If  he  is  a good  landlord,  and  a man  of  character  in  the  country,  the 
price  will  be  higher ; if  he  is  an  inferior  landlord,  the  price  will  be  compai'atively  low. 

95.  If  a right  to  compensation  for  improvements  were  established,  do  you  think  that 
tenants  going  out  with  their  own  good-will,  and  getting  compensation,  would  not  oppose  the 
in-coming  tenant  where  there  was  no  payment  by  him ; do  you  think  that  alteration  would 
take  place  gradually  ? — If  it  take  place  at  all,  it  will  be  very  slow.  There  is  a strong  feeling 
about  coming  into  land  without  the  perfect  approbation  and  consent  of  the  out-going  tenant, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  satisfy  them.  I could  mention  a case  which  occurred  a few  weeks 
since  on  a small  property  of  my  own.  I bad  a very  bad  tenant,  who  had  made  no  improve- 
ments, and  wished  to  get  rid  of  him.  I told  him  he  could  not  pay  the  rent,  and  I pointed 
out  to  him  two  courses, — ^that  I would  either  buy  the  farm  myself,  or  let  him  sell  with  my  con- 
sent. He  wanted  £40  ; I promised  him  £45,  and  sent  a man  to  him  to  get  possession,  which 
he  gave ; but  his  wife  and  children  came  and  smashed  the  windows  and  doors  before  quitting 
the  premises. 

96.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  to  a very  great  extent. 

. 9T.  By  what  means  has  that  been  accomplished? — By  purchasing,  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Caledon. 

98.  If  the  landlord  require  for  himself  the  land  of  a tenant  holding  at  will,  is  it  usual  for 
him  to.compensate  the  holder  for  it  ? — Yes. 

99.  At  the  same  rate  at  which  a tenant  would  purchase  it  in  the  country  ? — Y es ; and  often 
much  higher.  I purchased  about  150  acres  last  year  from  tenants  to  enlarge  Lord  Caledon’s 
demesne,  and  paid  them  £l2  per  acre  for  land  at  will. 

100.  What  has  been  the  consequence  of  that  consolidation  of  fai’ms  ? — A great  improve- 
ment in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  in  the  management  of  the  land. 

101.  To  what  extent  have  you  been  generally  anxious  to  raise  the  farms  ? — My  opinion 
is  that  a twenty -five  acre  farm  is  most  desirable  for  the  present  condition  of  this  country,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  people. 

102.  When  you  speak  of  consolidation,  you  mean  bringing  farms  up  to'  that  size? — Yes. 
But  if  a man  had  a thirty  acre  farm,  and  a farm  of  five  acres  became  vacant  near  to  him,  I 
would  rather  that  he  had  thirty-five  acres,  and  do  away  with  the  small  letting.  The  405. 
freehold  did  a great  deal  of  harm  in  this  country,  by  cutting  up  the  lands  for  political  pur- 
poses, which  was  at  one  time  encouraged  by  the  landlords. 

103.  Did  the  consolidation  of  farms  involve  the  removal  of  a great  number  of  tenantry  ; 
and  what  became  of  them  in  that  case? — No,  it  was  all  their  own  act.  When  people  were 
going  to  America,  or  leaving  their  farms  from  various  causes,  they  wore  not  forced  to  leave. 

104.  There  has  not  been  any  great  consolidation  at  any  one  time? — No ; it  was  done  by 
degrees  and  with  caution,  and  justice  to  all  parties. 

105.  Does  the  subdividing  or  subletting  of  farms  continue  in  this  district? — Not  on  this 
estate ; it  is  not  permitted.  I do  not  allow  any  man  to  erect  a house  without  permismon. 

106.  Has  subdividing  or  subletting  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  other  districts  ? — Yes, 
to  an  alarming  extent. 

107.  How  minutely  have  you  known  farms  to  be  subdivided  ? — I have  known  ten  families 
on  a farm  of  six  Irish  acres. 

108.  Was  that  a case  where  land  was  held  under  a determinable  lease  or  at  will  ? — There 
was  a lease  of  it. 

109.  Do  you  find  that  a man  holding  by  lease  even  in  perpetuity  disposes  him  to  divide  ? — 

. does,  and  particularly  on  the  college  property  to  which  I have  alluded.  In  proper- 
ties divided  by  toties  quoties  leases,  there  is  no  control  over  them.  You  have  no  covenant 
gainst  subletting,  you  cannot  come  at  them  in  any  way  whatever,  as  the  law  now  stands.  It 
Ja  quite  frightful  to  think  of  the  subletting  upon  some  properties  I am  acquainted  with. 

110.  When  a lease  expires,  and  a number  of  tenants  have  held  under  a middleman,  are  the 
sub-tenants  received  as  direct  tenante  ? — Some  of  the  best  of  them  are  selected,  and  farms 
MMe  of  a tolerable  size.  The  rest  usually  get  some  compensation  from  the  head  landlord  on 

5P 
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20iA  April,  1844.  111.  With  respcct  to  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  in  your  opinion  im,. 

proving  in  their  condition  ? — Very  much. 

Z20«  2 22.  What  should  you  say  of  the  small  tenantry  ? — I think,  for  the  most  part,  the  very 

H.  L.  Prentice,  esq.  tenantry  are  going  back.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  as  the  land  cannot  support  them  unless 
they  have  some  other  occupation. 

113.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  is  their  condition  improving?—!  do  not  thmk  it  is.  We 
do  not  regulate  wages  here  by  the  price  of  provisions.  A man  gets  Is.  a day  when  potatoes 
are  Id.  a stone,  and  he  gets  Is.  when  they  are  6d.  a stone. 

1 14.  Under  what  class  of  persons,  do  the  labourers  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are 
they  built  and  repaired?— The  labourers  employed  upon  gentlemen’s  domains  live  in  the 
villages,  and  go  to  the  domains  to  work ; but  the  lai’ger  farmers  have  generally  one  or  two  men 
living  on  their  farms  to  assist  them  in  their  labour,  as  wanted.  Lord  Caledon  assists  in  building 
and  repairing  all  cottiers’  houses  sanctioned  in  liis  office. 

1 15.  What  do  the  labourers  who  live  upon  the  farms  in  that  way  pay  usually  for  their 

holdings  ? That  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  holdings.  _ The  usual  rate  for  a cabin  and  small 

garden  is  Is.  a week,  or  one  day’s  work  in  the  week  ; or  if  fed  on  the  days  they  are  working, 
then  it  is  two  days. 

116.  VVOiat  do  they  do  with  their  manure  ?— They  get  a place  for  xt,  for  which  they  pay 
some  neighbouring  farmer. 

117.  At  what  rate? — The  ground  rent. 

118.  Is  there  any  system  of  giving  them  manured  land  to  grow  their  potatoes  on?— Yes, 
' 1 19.  Waiat  do  they  pay  for  it  ?— Six  pounds  per  English  acre  is  the  usual  price. 

120.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district,  and  in  what  have  they  origi- 
nated  ? — No,  none  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood. 

121.  What  are  the  bailiff’s  fees  for  driving?— We  have  seldom  any  thing  of  thekindhere, 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  are  paid  froni  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  We  do  not  use  the  process 
of  distress  except  to  punish  a man  for  doing  what  is  wrong, — either  for  buiming  the  land  or 
bringing  in  cottiers  without  leave  ; we  then  take  the  most  summary  mode  we  can. 

1 22.  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — Before  November.  The  rent  b 
paid  from  November  always. 

123.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent  and  government  and  poor  law 

valuations  ? It  varies  very  much ; so  much  so,  that  I cannot  say  exactly.  I have  known  the 

cess  not  more  than  2s.  upon  the  pound  in  the  year  on  the  government  valuation,  and  I have 
known  it  5s.  Latterly,  we  have  got  more  new  roads  through  the  country,  and  that  has 
increased  the  cess,  especially  in  this  barony.  _ . 

124.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — ^At  the  time 
the  rent  is  paid — in  January,  on  this  and  other  estates  I manage. 

125.  Is  it  allowed  at  the  time  of  paying  the  first  rent  after  the  rate  has  been  paid ; or  is  it 
usually  paid  at  the  payment  of  the  gale  of  rent  falling  due  after  the  payment  of  the  rate  ?— 
Upon  all  the  properties  I manage,  I allow  them  the  rate  in  the  rent  paid  immediately  after;  in 
other  properties  it  may  he  different.  1 believe,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  only  entitled  to  it  out 
of  the  payment  of  the  gale  of  rent  concurrent  with  the  period  at  which  the  rate  has  been  shuck. 

126.  Have  you  heard  of  it  not  being  allowed  at  ail?— Yes. 

127.  Under  what  circumstances  ? — Just  the  whim  of  the  petty  landlords  not  allowing  it,  as 
•they  have  often  done  in  the  rent-charge  respecting  the  abatement  of  one-fourth. 

128.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenants  by  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the 

landlord  ? It  has  saved  them  a great  deal  of  annoyance  and  vexation,  and  it  is  a great  accom- 

modation to  them. 

129.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice, 
in  respect  to  the  occupation. of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other 
burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due  regard 
to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend 
a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ?— 1 
tbink  it  ought  to  be  a great  improvement,  and  1 have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  county 
cess  ought  only  to  be  levied  once  in  the  year,  as  rents  are  now  usually  paid,  and  fiscal 

only  transacted  at  one  assizes  in  the  year  ; and  it  is  my  opinion,  also,  that  the  landlord  shomd 
in  the.  first  instance  pay  both  county  cess  and  poor  rate.  _ _ jp  (,  '*l 

130.  Do  you  see  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  that  into  e^dt,  mui 

respect  to  the  poor  rates  ? — Not  the  least ; not  more  than  was  in  the  reuc-chwge.  The  tiffie, 
we  all  know,  was  a very  unpopular  charge  upon  the  people,  and  yet  the  placing  of  it  on  t e 
landlord  in  the  first  instance  has  worked  remarlcably  well.  • , . , 

131.  Do  you  think  that  a difficulty  may  arise  from  the  poor  rate  being  a variable  sum,  wnic 

cannot  be  stated  in  the  lease  where  the  rent-chai-ge  was  fixed  ? — No,  not  the  least ; tue  ian  - 
lord  should  have  the  power  of  recovering  it  as  the  rent-charge.  I would  allow  the  proporuo 
to  be  exactly  as  they  are  at  present,  but  I would  in  the  first  instance  put  the  rate  ® 

landlord.  It  is  most  unjust  to  make  the  poor  man  advance  for  the  I'ich.  This  subject  ira 
very  fully  discussed  at  a full  meeting  of  the  Armagh  board  of  guardians  some  months  agt, 
nnd  they  were  almost  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  plan  of  placing  the  rate  on.  the  M 
lord  in  the  first  instance  was  perfectly  practicable,  and  recommended  it  strongly  to  the  n 
government.  The  valuator  of  the  union  was  also  of  the  same  opinion,  and  can  . give  y 
evidence  to  that  effect.  I have  given  the  matter  much  consideration  myself,  and  having 
long  experience  in  valuation  and  applotments,  I am  persuaded  it  would  be  a wise,  jus , 
practicable  measure.  ; , j. 

132.  Would  you  alter  the  jiroportion  of  the  county  cess  ? — No ; I would  leave  it  as 
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But  it  would  be  a great  accommodation  to  the  tenants  to  have  it  paid  with  the  rent,  and  if 
placed  upon  the^  landlord  in  the  first  instance,  he  would  be  careful  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
regulated,  and  it  would  be  applotted  upon  some  fixed  principle,  which  is  not  the  case  at 
present  in  many  districts. 

133.  You  are  then  of  opinion  that,  supposing  both  the  county  cess  and  poor  rate  were 
still  ultimately  paid  by  the  tenant,  there  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  tenant  in  its  being 
paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  landlord? — Yes,  very  great.  You  can  easily  understand  how 
a man  can  come  into  the  landlord’s  office  and  pay  all  charges  against  him  there,  knowing 
that  no  more  than  what  was  right  would  be  demanded  of  him  ; but  by  the  present  mode 
applotting  under  the  poor  rates  and  the  county  cess,  I am  convinced  that  ignorant  tenants 
pay  more  than  they  ought  to  pay.  The  collector  comes  and  asks  them  for  either  one  or  the 
other  rate.  If  they  have  not  the  money  to  pay,  there  is  a bribe  often  given  to  prevent  the 
distress,  and  a second  bribe  to  prevent  the  distress ; and  if  it  was  regulated  in  the  office  under 
the  agent’s  eye  nothing  of  that  kind  would  occur.  Many  of  the  poor  farmers  do  not  know 
the  proportion  they  ought  to  pay,  and  I have  heard  of  great  impositions  taking  place  in 
consequence.  Lord  Caledon’s  estate  is  always  applotted  in  my  office  according  to  the  govern- 
ment' valuation  of  the  land,  and  levied  by  a respectable  collector. 

134.  Suppose  the  taxes  to  which  you  allude  were  paid  by  the  landlord  in  the  first  instancOi 

would  you  allow'  him  the  same  means  of  recovering  them  as  the  rent  ? Yes,  just  the  same! 

I think  the  mode  in  which  the  tithe  rent-charge  has  worked  in  the  country,  and  the  peace  it 
has  restored,  is  a clear  proof  that  the  other  charges  would  work  well  also. 

135.  Would  the  arrangement  you  speak  of  be  an  advantageous  one  in  the  county,  in 
diminishing  the  expense  of  collection? — Yes,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  country  too.  The  expense 
of  the  collection  might  be  almost  done  away  with.  With  respect  to  the  rent-charge,  the  fact 
is  that  tenants-at-will  in  this  country  often  pay  the  full  rent-charge. 

136.  Do  they  pay  it  as  a separate  item  ? — No,  it  was  added  to  the  rent. 

137.  Without  any  deduction?— Yes,  without  any  deduction  in  many  cases,  to  my  own 
knowledge.  The  tenant-at-will  would  not  dispute  with  a landlord,  who  would  say,  I will  turn 
you  out  if  you  do  not  pay  it;  and  such,  I fear,  will  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  £4  tenei- 
mente  in  the  poor  rate  under  the  recent  act. 

138.  Have  you  ever  yourself  undertaken  the  reclamation  of  any  waste  land,  so  as  to  make 
an  accurate  calculation  of  the  expense  and  the  return  ?— No,  not  on  my  own  land.  I have 
for  Lord  Caledon. 

139.  Have  you  kept  the  account  distinct  ? — Yes,  I have  kept  a distinct  account  of  it.  There 
is,  some  land  just  as  you  come  into  the  town  which  was  cut  out  bog,  and  that  now  lets  at  30s-. 
an  acre  as  towurparks. 

140.  What  would  it  be  worth  in  ordinary  situations,  not  as  town-parks  ? Twenty-five 

shillings.  It  is  very  good  meadow  land.  ; 

141.  Gan  you  state  at  what  expense  per  acre  that  was  reclaimed? — I think  it  cost  about 
£l6  anacre.^  It  was  worth  nothing  at  the  time ; but  being  close  to  the  town,  and  having  clay 
yeiy.cpnveoient  to  put  upon  it,  we  were  enabled  to  do  it  cheaper  than  at  a more  distant 
situation.  I also  undertook  the  reclamation  of  some  mountain  land  for  Lord  Caledon,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal.  I built  a number  of  small  slated  houses,  and  attached  farms  to  them 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres.  They  were  let  to  tenants  from  this  neighbourhood,  but  after* 
several  years’  trial  we  found  the  colony  did  not  succeed,  and  Lord  Caledon  received  very 
little  remuneration  for  his  outlay,  and  ultimately  sold,  the  estate.  I think  reclaiming  wild 
mountain  land  in  this  northern  climate  will  never  pay  in  tillage  ; but  I know  some  mountains 
very  well  managed  near  Rostrevor,  in  the  county  of  Down,  by  draining  and  burning  the 
heath  to  improve  the  grass  for  sheep  feeding.  They  belong  to  Mr.  Ross,  who  has  a practical 
partner  m the  management  of  them.  I think  last  year  they  had  2,000  cheviot  sheep  and 
lambs  upon  them,  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

[ The  loitness  withdreto.'] 

. Mr.  Alexander  Pringle,  sworn  and  examined. 

I.  Where  do  you  reside? — On  the  townland  of  Killynaul,  two  miles  from  this,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone. 

. 2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  occupy? — About  100  Irish  acres. 

4.  Are  you  acquainted  with  this  district? — Tolerably  well. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving  or  otherwise  ? — Rather  improving  latterly. 

,•  0.  lu  what  particulars  ?— We  have  introduced  turnploughs  in  the  last  few  years ; and  the 
P‘°“g™g  matches  have  improved  us  in  that  respect. 

7.  _ 'Wliat  manures  do  you  generally  use  ?— I use  a good  deal  of  lime,  and  moorv  boe  stuff 
to  mix  with  the  clay.  ^ J 

society  now?— No,  it  has  been  given  up  for  some  years.  In  the 
iate  Lord  Caledon’s  time  we  had.  & r j 

tor. ' should  you  say  was  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  ?— From  fifty  down  to 
ten  acres,  perhaps.  J ■ 

general  size?— There  are  a good  many  farms  of  fifty  acres  in  this 
“et  just  so  larg  ^ tw-enty  acres  than  fifty.  Immediately  about  Caledon  they  are 

I’otation.  of  crops  generally  among  tlie  fai'ms  ? — We  have  potatoes  gene- 
■ j kfst,  sometimes  wheat;  after  that  oats;  then  we  have  flax  on  the  potato  ground  often, 

5P2 
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12.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  this  district  ? — I could  scarcely  tell 
exactly ; I hno-w  my  own  land  averages  25s.  the  Irish  acre. 

13.  What  quantity  of  wheat  will  that  land  give  ? — It  depends  very  inuch  upon  the  sea- 
sons I have  had  thirty  cwt.,  and  I have  had  less  than  a ton,  upon  the  Irish  acre. 

14.  Have  you  had  much  less  than  a ton  ?— Yes ; and  my  neighbour  have  had  much  less 
than  that.  It  depends  much  upon  the  labour.  Lord  Caledon  gives  lime  at  half  price ; and 
I hme  my  land  a good  deal,  and  that  tends  to  have  a good  crop  of  wheat. 

15  Is  wheat  more  grown  in  this  country  than  it  was? — For  the  last  two  years  it  has 
been  grown  less  than  it  was  before  that.  We  had  a few  wet  seasons,  and  it  did  not  pay  the 

^^^T^What  was  it  first  introduced  the  growth  of  wheat  into  this  country  ?— We  had  it  not 
so  much  grown  till  Lord  Caledon  built  this  mill,  when  we  had  a ready  market  for  it. 

17.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  called  for  thmk  we  are  called 
upon  in  January  to  pay  the  year’s  rent  that  clears  us  up  to  the  May  pi’^r. 

1 8.  Is  there  any  payment  of  rent  by  hill,  or  any  proceedmg  of  that  land  ?— No ; we  con- 
sider  that  bills  are  a bad  trade.  If  we  could  not  pay  without  a bill,  we  should  be  afraid  we 

could  not  hold  the  land.  j r ' u-  . x o mt, 

19.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  detaultmg  tenants  f — iney  notice 
them' for  ejectments  ; and  the  poor  creatures  try  to  make  up  the  money  if  they  can  to  save 
the  costs.  I do  not  know  that  they  pound  tlie  cattle  at  all.  They  notice  them  ; and  where 
an  attorney  is  employed  in  the  place,  he  is  anxious  to  make  costs  for  himself  j but  it  is  less 
tbe  case  here  than  in  any  other  part. 

20. -  Do  the  tenants  hold  at  will  or  by  lease ’—Generally  by  lease. 

21.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases,  and  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  enforce 

them  by  legal  proceedings  ? — I think  there  is  very  little  done  in  enforcing  the  covenants,  if 
they  pay  the  rent.  . 

22.  What  length  of  lease  do  they  get?— It  was  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years.  There 
arc  two  in  being,  I believe.  Now  it  is  only  one  life  or  twenty-one  years ; I have  under- 

Btood  sm  against  subletting  or  subdividing  farms  in  general  inserted  in  the 

leases  ?— I have  heard  of  it.  „ , . « i i 

24.  What  class  of  people  do  most  in  the  improvement  of  tlieir  farms  ; those  who  have 
leases  or  those  without?— I think  if  I had  a lease  I would  do  more  for  the  improvement  of 
my  property  than  if  I had  not.  We  generally  expect,  under  Lord  Caledon,  that  we  would 
get  a renewal,  or  that  we  would  get  lib^crty  to  sell  if  our  lease  was  expired. 

25.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements  upon  the  land  or  upon  the  houses,  by  wh9m 

are  they  effected;  is  it  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly?--!  believe  if  we  built  a good 
house  Lord  Caledon  would  allow  us  the  slates  for  it ; but  that  is  a small  part  m comparison 
to  the  whole.  I believe  the  utmost  allowed  is  the  slates  for  the  house ; and  you  must  raise 
it  twd^  stories  high,  as  far  as  I understand.  r . • i. 

26.  With  respect  to  draining  or  any  permanent  improvements  upon  the  land,  what  is  the 

arrangement  about  that?— I believe  there  are  £2  an  acre  allowed  for  draining.  I have  not 
called  upon  them  latterly  for  it.  I have  been  draining  the  wet  lands  m my  fields.  I have 
never  done  a very  extensive  field  so  as  to  ask  for  it ; and  I believe  they  are  very  hard  to 
please  in  that  respect.  „ x x -n 

27.  What  is  the  arrangement  about  lime  ? — I believe  tbe  largest  farm  on  the  estate  inll 
not  get  more  than  100  barrels.  Under  the  Late  Lord  Caledon,  you  got  ten  barrels  an  acre, 
for  every  acre  you  held,  at  half  price,  or  4=\d.  the  barrel. 

28.  Have  you  ever  done  any  draining  yourself? — Yes,  I have.  ’ 

29.  How  many  crops  do  you  think  it  took  to  repay  you  for  it  ? — Perhaps  I was  repaid 

in  one  crop  or  two.  I could  not  well  say ; but  I never  was  paid  for  any,  nor  called  for  mj 
payment.  „ , • t t? 

30.  Whafc  does  tbe  tenant-right  sell  for  in  this  country? — Generally  it  sells  high,  xrom 
the  encouragement  of  the  lime  it  sells  higher  than  in  many  other  parts. 

31.  What  does  it  sell  for  ? — The  population  has  got  so  great  that  perhaps  a man  would 

rather  give  a little  more  than  it  was  worth  than  send  Ins  son  to  America.  I have  known  it 
sell  for  £10  an  acre.  , 

32.  What  does  that  land . let  for  by  the  acre  ?— Perhaps  it  was  let  at  25s.,  or  pe>’''8P* 
more,  if  it  was  good  land  ; but  I do  think  that  the  difference  is  not  made  between  the  good 
and  bad  land  in  this  country  as  in  many  other  countries.  Bad  land  will  set  at  5s.  or  10s.  an 
acre  lower  than  good,  whereas  the  crop  on  one  acre  will  be  one-half  better. 

33.  Does  land  sell  much  better  on  account  of  it  having  been  improved,  or  wiH  the  roug 

land  near  it  sell  nearly  at  the  same  price  ? — If  .a  farm  has  been  reclaimed,  and  is  m a o 
state  of  cultivation,  and  if  it  is  reduced,  a farm  that  is  not  reduced  wiU  sell  better  thoug 
may  be  a little  rough  ; hut  a good  deal  depends  upon  the  houses.  _ . 

34.  Does  it  liiake  much  difference  whether  a man  has  a lease  or  not  ?— Certainly, 

very  pleasant  to  have, a lease.  But  I have  known  of  cases  of  land  selling  as  high  on 
estate  if  they  had  not  a lease.  But  I would  certainly  prefer  a lease ; I say  in  some  instanc  , 
if  the  rent  was  not  too  high.  . , ,• 

35.  Has  there  been  much  increase  in  the  size  of  the  farms  on  the  estate  or  in  tne 

triet  ? They  are  doing  away  a good  deal  with  the  middlemen,  who  were  encouraging 

36.  What  do  you  thmk  has  been  the  effect  of  doing  away  with  the  middlemen; 

Small  tenants  or  the  cottiers  better  off? — I have  set  about  six  and  a half  acres  to  a man 
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TTorks  for  me  whea  I have  a hurried  time : he  is  a very  useful  man  to  me.  I have  set  the 
land  not  very  high  to  him. 

37.  Does  be  pay  you  in  labour  ?— Partly  in  labour,  but  principally  in  monev ; and  in  the 
hurried  time  or  harvest  I re(iuire  a few  more  bauds,  and  he  comes  to  me.  I think  he  is  rather 
an  advantage  to  me. 

38.  Do  you  find  that  that  class  of  people  are  more  anxious  to  live  under  a man  who  sets 

in  that  way  or  under  the  head  landlord  ?_They  cannot  all  get  under  the  head  landlord 
This  man  wou  d be  anxious  to  do  so,  but  he  conceives  himself,  perhaps,  as  well  with  me  as 
with  the  head  landlord.  ^ 

39.  He  Butoists  partly  by  the  labour  he  gets  from  you  and  tho  profits  of  the  laud  ?-He 
labours  the  land  better  than  I could  if  I had  it.  He  works  for  me,  and  if  I have  him  out' 
for  a day,  I pay  him ; and  he  manages  to  pay  the  rent  as  well  as  I do  myself:  I could  not 
pay  it  better. 

40.  With  respect  to  farmers  holding  twenty  acres  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  they  improved 
in  their  cultivation  generally;  do  they  cultivate  better  than  they  did  twenty  years  a^o9_ 
Some  of  them  do ; but  some  of  them  have  not  capital  to  carry  it  on  as  they  should  A man 
who  has  not  capital  cannot  labour  the  land. 

41.  Is  there  capital  generally  sufiicient  for  the  farmers  in  tho  neighbourhood’— I thinl- 

there  is  a want  of  capital.  ° ’ *■ 

42.  How  do  they  procure  it ; or  are  they  obliged  to  work  on  as  well  as  they  can  with  what 
they  have  ?_They  are  very  kind  m ending  money  out  at  the  office,  which  relieves  them  for 
a time ; but  it  they  have  not  capital  they  are  not  able  to  pay  men,  nor  to  purchase  lime  nor 
to  do  any  thmg._  I know  many  people  on  the  estate  who  have  not  taken  a barrel  of  lime  at 
4jd.  for  a long  time.  I ask  them  why  they  do  not  do  it,  and  they  say,  “ We  have  not  monev 
for  every  thing ; the  cesses  are  so  high  we  cannot  do  it.”  Many  of  them  have  not  capital 
when  they  have  paid  their  rent. 

[ T/ie  witness  withdrew.']  “ 

Mr.  John  Wilkin,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?-On  the  townland  of  Tullolane,  within  a mile  and  a quarter  of 

Caledon,  m the  county  of  Tyrone.  ^ 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ?_Forty  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  IS  the  general  character  of  the  land  ?— The  greatest  part  of  the  land  is  of  a pretty 

good  quahty,  with  a clay  bottom ; part  of  it  is  loam,  with  a good  deal  of  mossy  meadoi 
upon  it.  •’ 

5.  How  long  have  you  held  that  land  ?— I have  held  it  about  twenty  years 

6.  Have  you  a lease  ?— Yes,  I have  a lease.  ^ 

7.  What  is  the  arraugement  usuahy  made  for  tho  improTement  of  houses  upon  the 
estate  .— Our  present  landlord.  Lord  Caledon- and  his  father  did  the  same— allows  slates 
to  an  improTing  tenant  for  houses,  and  also  ofiice  houses 

8.  Have  yon  built  any  offieo  houses  ?-I  have  built  a dwelling  house  two  years  auo 

boar  to  the  whole?— The  h?nse  has 

cost  about  £300,  and  the  slates  £20  5s. 

10.  A house  two  stories  high? — Yes,  with  garrets. 

„ ^ V-*'  agreement  that  the  house  should  be  two  stories  high  ?— No  • there  is 

nothing  binding  in  the  lease  upon  that.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  house  must  be 
two  stories  high  to  have  slates.  If  a house  is  one  story  high,  with  gable  windows  in  it  they 
slates.  But  it  is  thought  to  be  an  advantage  to  have  a house  two  stories  high^ 

to  see  tho  houses 

jemiFrglntaUef^^^  » »ml  twonty-un. 

S’®®”?  ‘“use  ’-There  are  not 

!i  ^ T nine  years  left  of  the  lease  ; but  I do  not  look  at  that.  We  are  under  a 

SrtToaMon  ’ ” ““  ‘'’®  ™ do 

owners™  “ * ™ or  assist  thorn  m tho  building,- 1 moan  the  small  land- 

nert  i “■rangement  entered  into  upon  the  estate  as  to  draim.io'  or  the  nerma. 

f2  an  I?k”Me”L°tb  “ * Vj®”?  ®’'‘®d»n.  through  his  agent,  ahowed 

pul  the  sSrL  Whwft  T ““r’^gltiduumed-by  thorough-draining  I mean  those  who 
the  expense  wW  ®“®^  other— and  that  goes  far  on  to  cover  half  of 

lues  not  comruMr  to  it  7?  -f  ? "P®”  ®®“™d.  Wlioro  that  is  not  the  case,  it 

It  was  hard  to  'a ' ‘‘  '“®  ®‘^®“  ’■“ouragemont  to  the  tenants  to  do  something, 

lease.  ' “ ' without  encom-agement,  if  there  was  no  compensation  at  tho  end  of  the 

improvS?'''(?r ’t?®®”®**  Ib®  0“wulry,  is  there  any  difference  made  to  the  tenant  who  has 
you  Slav  sgII  tVia  +«lf  tenant-right  is  recognised.  If  you  want  to  leave  the  land 

acted  nr.r  the  lease  has  expired.  I know  one  case  where  a man 

to  eaol  an3  ^ Eord  Caledon,  and  had  paid  no  rent  for  many  years,  and  went 

out  as  an  insolvent.  Ho  soon  after  became  the  tenant  of  Lord  Caledon 
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again,  and  fell  into  arrear.  He  generously  alloired  him  to  sell  the  tenant-right,  and  he  ^ot 
£200  for  it  from  my  brother,  who  has  it  no"w.  But  there  are  few  people  who  would  act  so 
generously  * 

17.  With  respect  to  the  tenants  under  other  landlords,  have  they  begun  to  drain?— Yes;, 
seeing  the  improvement  here,  it  has  excited  some  of  them  ; but  they  are  not  beginning  it  upon 
a general  system.  They  are  putting  a drain  here  and  there  to  cai’ry  off  the  water  from  a 
particular  spot. 

18.  Are  they  afraid  to  do  it  because  they  think  they  would  not  be  repaid  ?— Yes,  or  that 
the  landlord  irould  take  advantage  of  it. 

19.  Suppose  they  had  a lease  of  twenty  years  unexpired,  do  you  think  thej  would  be 
repaid  for  draining  ?— No ; I think  they  would  not  for  thorough-draining.  I have  been  speak- 
ing with  some  of  the  persons  upon  the  estate,  and  they  have  said,  “ It  would  be  a bad  thing 
for  us  to  improve  the  land  for  ever  for  a short  lease  ; but  if  tho  Scotch  system  was  followed 
up,  and  we  got  a part  of  the  improvement,  we  should  act  upon  it and  a great  number  more 
joined  in  that  statement. 

20.  Supposing  you  got  repaid  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  by  getting  half  the  expense, 

should  you  then  not  think  it  fair  that  a new  valuation  should  be  made  of  the  land  in  its  im- 
proved state  ? That  would  entitle  the  landlord,  in  a great  measure,  to.  the  benefit  of  it.  " 

21.  Your  impression  being  that  the  landlord  should  pay  something  towards  the  permanent 
improvements  on  the  estate,  how  soon  do  you  think  you  were  yourself  repaid  by  the  crops 
you  got  ? — Upon  some  ground,  which  would  need  draining  exceedingly,  I should  say  that 
three  or  four  crops  would  almost  repay  a man.  Upon  other  ground,  which  did  not  need  it 
so  much,  it  might  require  the  length  of  a good  Ica^e  for  a man  to  be,  repaid  dne-half. 

22.  Might  not  some  further  extension  of  his  lease  repay  him  the  other  half? — Yes,  surely 
it  might. 

23.  What  period  would  you  fix  upon  as  one  which  would  be  sure,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  repay  a man  for  his  outlay  in  draining  ? — 1 am  enthusiastic  upon  the  rough  draining,  and 
I think  a long  lease  would  remunerate  a farmer  with  capital ; hut  unless  they  have  capital, 
either  in  money  or  in  the  bones  and  sinews  of  their  sons,  they  cannot  pay  for  it. 

24.  If  the  landlord  paid  something  to  the  farmer  who  employed  his  capital  in  the  shape 
of  his  own  and  his  sons’  labour,  you  would  think  that  beneficial  for  both  parties  ?— Yes. 

25.  Is  there  any  arrangement  as  to  lime,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  upon  the  estate?— 
Yes;  we  get  roach  lime  at  the  rate  of  100  barrels  each  tenant  who  holds  twenty  acres  of 
land,  at  4^^.  the  barrel,  which  is  half  price. 

26.  When  a farm  comes  to  be  sold,  what  does  it  usually  produce  by  the  acre  ?— We  gene- 
rally find  that  any  kind  of  fair  land  sells  at  £10,  if  the  land  was  out  of  lease.  Although  we 
conceive  that  the  lands  are  fully  up  to  their  value,  probably  over  their  value,  yet  so  anxious 
are  people  to  get  under  a kind  landlord,  who  does  many  kind  acts,  that  they  give  a high  pi;ic0 
for  it.  He  is  a nobleman  who  acts  more  fairly  by  them  than  many  others. 

27.  Have  you  looked  into  the  poor  law  valuation? — Yes. 

28.  Do  you  think  that  a fair  valuation  ? — It  is  a moderate  valuation,  although  we  are 
rented  above  the  poor  law  valuation.  It  was  said  not  to  be  up  to  the  value,  but  since  the 
tariff  has  come  into  operation  the  prices  have  fallen.  My  rent  was  thought,  to  be  fair  at  the 
time;  it  is  now  a good  deal  sharper,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  up  the  rent. 

29.  Do  you  think  that  the  large  farmers  are  getting  better  in  the  world  ? — I think  not. 

30.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  smaller  tenantry  ?— I think  a great  numher 
of  them  are  on  tho  verge  of  bankruptcy.  A great  many  purchase  in  their  seed  flax  upon 
trust,  and  are  in  many  ways  more  or  less  in  debt.  I'  state  that  from  personal  knowledge. 

31.  Do  you  think  the  labourers  arc  better  off  than  tliey  were? — They  are  better  off  here. 
Lord  Caledon  employs  many  of  them ; he  is  very  good  in  tliat  respect.  He  finds  employ- 
ment for  them  if  there  is  a deficiency  of  work,  or  a pressure  upon  that  class,  in  making  hanks 
and  roads  at  his  own  expense. 

32.  What  arrangement  does  he  make  as  to  the  roads  through  the  estate  ?— In  msmy 

instances  he  has  made  roads  without  their  costing  the  county  any  thing.  He  has  made  roads 
to  accommodate  the  tenants  where  there  has  been  a bad  road  ; and  in  some  instances  he  h^ 
procured  a sum  to  be  paid  by  those  owning  land  near  it,  and  has  put  a man  to  see  that  the 
money  was  fairly  laid  out ; and  so  upon  the  embankment  along  the  Blackwater  he  has  done 
it  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  other  cases  in  that  way,  by  divimng  the  matter.  With  regard 
to  the  purcheme  of  land,  I may  say,  generally,  that  so  much  is  not  given  for  the  land  no"w 
but  where  there  is  an  anxiety  to  provide  a place  for  a man’s  family  to  set  down  upon,  la 
many  cases  the  money  is  borrowed,  and  not  repaid  till  it  is  sold  again,  so  that  it  is  a fictitious 
value.  . . , -ii, 

33.  Should  you  conceive  that  that  system  of  sale  and  borrowing  might  be  done  away  wiin, 
if  the  landlord  were  to  he  liable  to  pay  the  out-going  tenant  a portion  of  his  improvemen 
when  he  gave  up  the  land? — 'Yes,  I tfonk  that  would  in  a great  measure  do  away  "ivith  it- 

34.  That  is  supposing  the  tenant  laid  out  money  upon  his  house,  and  the  landlord  w 

compellable  to  make  him  a return  of  it — the  amount  to  be  settled  by  arbitrators  .--1 1 
that  would  be  a very  great  matter  ; I think  it  would  be  desirable,  when  I see  the  'f 

other  tenantry  are  handled.  I have  thought  it  a desirable  matter  that  such  should  be 

case that  a man  should  not  be  put  out  of  his  place  without  getting  a fair  return  for  his  ou  y* 

That  would  be  a great  inducement  to  a man  to  spend  his  own  money  and  his  own  exer  lo  • 

35.  Supposing  that  to  be  done,  do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  satisfy  peo"’'’  ""  ' 

sale  of  the  tenant-right  ? — Yes,  I decidedly  do ; I think  it  certainly  would. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 
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TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  OCCUPATION  01^  LAND  IN  IRELAND. 

Caxedon,  Monday,  22nd  April,  1844. 

Captain  George  Darley  Cranfield,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — At  Blackwater  town. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ?— I am  a captain  in  the  army  on  half  pay,  and  I am  agent  to 
Lord  Powerscourt,  on  his  Tyrone  estates. 

3.  How  long,  have  you  resided  in  this  pai-t  of  the  country  ?_Eight  years  I have  been 
land  agent  to  Lord  Powerscourt,  and  I was  moral  agent  for  two  years. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  particularly  acquainted  ? The  Tyi-one  estate 

of  Lord  Powerscourt. 

5.  And  with  other  lands  in  the  same  district  ?— I know  very  little  as  to  any  property 
except  Lord  Powerscourt’s.  My  answers  will  be  confined  strictly  to  his  lordsliip’s  estate.  ^ 

6.  In  general  description,  is  that  estate  arable? — Yes,  strictly  arable,  with  the  exception 

of  about  fifty  acres  of  bog_,  out  of  9,176  statute  acres.  ^ 

7.  What  is  the  population  ? — There  are  859  families  of  farmers,  composed  of  2,239  males, 
2,172  females;  total  4,411  souls,  the  tenants  and  their  families.  There  are  276’families  of 
cottiers,  571  males,  618  females,  making  1,189  souls.  Total  of  the  two  classes,  1,135  families, 
2,810  males,  2,790  females ; total  5,600  souls.  This  census  was  taken  by  my  direction  in 
the  latter  part  of  1841, 

8.  Have  you  ever  compared  it  with  the  census  returns  as  printed  by  government  ? No  • 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity,  but  I can  rely  upon  this.  ’ 

9.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district,  and  in  what  particulars  ?— It  is 
decidedly  improving,  principally  in  the  drainage,  and  tlie  mode  of  manuring.  There  is  a 
large  quantity  of  lime  given  to  the  tenant  by  Lord  Powerscourt. 

10.  What  are  the  manures  more  generally  used?— Animal  manure  and  lime.  The  burning 
of  land  has  been  prevented.  There  was  a good  deal  of  land  burning  some  time  ago. 

11.  Have  you  any  farming  societies,  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the  dis- 
trict?—No,  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  an  agricultural  bailifi' just  appointed  upon  the 
estate,  and  I think  that  a good  deal  of  advantage  will  be  derived  from.  that.  A model  farm 
is  just  now  in  formation. 

12.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  usual  mode  of  culture  ?— They 
ai-e  small  f^ms.  There  are  eleven  above  fifty  acres,  fourteen  between  forty  and  fifty,  twenty 
between  thirty  and  forty,  fifty  between  twenty  and  thirty,  eighty-four  between  fifteen  and 
twenty,  and  131  between  ten  and  fifteen;  total  311  farms  above  ton  acres;  and  there  are 
494  under  that,  I am  sorry  to  say.  I might  perhaps  as  well  state  here,  that  the  estate  has 
been  a manufacturing  estate,  and  upon  some  of  the  farms  there  are  two  families  residing,  as 
in  the  case  of  two  brothers  holding  the  farm  upon  lease.  The  principal  crops  upon  the  Beu- 
burb  estate  ai*e  oats_  and  flax.  There  are  no  artificial  grasses,  and  little  house-feeding  ; but 
there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  tbe  course  of  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

13.  Are  there  any  persons  holding  farms  in  rundale,  or  in  common  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

14.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed? — By  valuation.  The  valuation  was  made  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  M'Neish,  considered  one  of  the  best  valuators  in  the  country. 

15.  When  was  the  valuation  made? — In  1837. 

• 16.  Is  the  valuation  a gross  sum,  or  is  it  acreable  ? — ^Acreable. 

■_  17.  Is  a valuation  put  upon  the  public  roads  wliich  pass  through  the  farm  ? No ';  there 

IS  no  reference  made  to  the  roads  in  the  valuation.  All  the  roads  which  have  been  made 
since  Lord  Powerscom’t  came  of  age,  have  been-  taken  out  of  the  rents  of  the  tenants.  I 
struck  off  £32  last  year  for  roads. 

18.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  the  valuation  upon  that  estate  bears  to  the  poor  law 

valuations  ? — The  valuation  is  about  one-twelfth  above  the  ordnance  valuation. 

19.  What  is  the  difference  in  reference  to  the  poor  rate  valuation  ? — The  poor  rate  valua- 
tion IS  about  £80  a year  more  than  the  valuation  of  the  estate.  ' . 

20.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  demanded  ? — Twelve  months. 

9o’  n custom  of  paying  the  rent  by  bill  ? — No,  nothing  of  the  kind. 

”•  Hoes  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  ? — Very  little  indeed.  . 

23,  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— We 
•Tery  seldom  have  to  use  any  meaaisbut  ejectment  or  distraint,  and  those  very  seldom.  There 
Ji’as  only  one  habere  obtained  last  year,  and  that  was  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of'  a 

I wished  to  get  rid  of  him  off  the  estate. 

24.  With  regard  to  distress,  how  often  during  the  last  two  years  have  you  had  occasion 
0 (Ustraui  — Perhaps  about  ten  times,  and  that  merely  to  save  tlie  tenants  the  expense  of 

.puthnyhem  through  the  courts. . . 

Have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  sell?— No. 

cU  ' expense  of  distraining  ?— Nothing  at  all.  I do  nut  allow  the  bailiff  to 

charge  any  thing. 

2g  him  a salary  ?_Ycs. 

particula'^  I’eceipts  of  rent  generally  in  account  or  for  a particular  gale? — Always  for  a 

tenants  hold  immediatelv  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middlemen? — Imme- 
Pi'oprictor,  without  .exception. 

305  general  tenure ; is  it  at  will  or  by  lease  ?^Gcnerally  at  will.  There  are 

31  A^^  present  on  the  estate  for  twenty-one  years  or  one  life. 

Jiever  ciff^*  d^"^  peouliap  covenants  in  the  leases  ? — No,  nothing  peculiar ; and  they  are 
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32  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improve- 
ment’of  their  farms  ?— Not  the  least  effect.  The  tenants  are  so  certain  of  retaining  their  laud 
if  they  conduct  themselves  -well,  that  they  'will  malte  their  improvements  precisely  upon  the 
same  scale,  whether  at  will  or  bolding  leases.  x j t.  ai,  i j 

33.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  ai*e  they  effected  by  the  l^dlord,  or  tenant, 
or  iointly,  and  in  what  proportion  ? — They  ai’e  made  by  the  tenants,  with  the  exertion  of  the 
slatino".  When  a tenant  raises  a two  storied  house,  and  intends  to  slate  it,  ^ord  Jro'werscourt 
eives°him  the  timber  for  the  roof,  which  amounts  generally  to  about  ±.7  odd,  from  £6  to  £8 
each  house ; and  he  also  gives  timber  for  the  roofs  and  the  offices,  where  the  roofs  are  slated, 
and  the  houses  are  two  stories  high.  . 

34  What  assistance,  if  any,  does  he  give  them  as  to  draining  oi*  permanent  unprovements 

upon  the  land?— He  has  not  yet  commenced  to  give  them  any^sistance  as  to  draining,  hut 
he  has  for  some  j'cars  given  them  lime,  the  average  of  which  is  £220  a year.  He  gives  them 
the  lime  at  a certain  rate,  and  pays  the  difference  to  the  lime  burner.  . 

35  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  is  it  recogmsedhy 
the  l^dlord  ?— It  is  prevalent,  and  the  landlord  is  aware  of  it,  and  does  not  object  to  it.  It 

is  to  a very  great  extent  upon  the  Benburb  estate.  , , • i ,i  • , t 

36.  Whatrin  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  the  custom  ?— I think  there  is  a manifest  benefit 
to  the  tenant ; and  I think  in  some  respects  a benefit  to  the  landlord,  and  in  others  a dis- 
advantage. 1 think  •with  respect  to  the  landlord,  his  rent  is  always  secured.  In  other  places, 
if  the  tenant  is  threatened  -with  an  ejectment,  he  gathers  up  every  thing  he  can  runs 
awav  Under  this  system  I know  the  tenants  are  most  anxious,  if  served  with  an  ejectment, 
to  maiw  a settlement  at  once.  I think  the  advantage  to  the  landlord  is  the  security  of  hU 
rent.  If  a tenant  does  go  away,  there  are  many  ready  to  pay  up  the  arrears.  Vn  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a bar  to  improvement,  if  the  landlord  wishes,  for  example,  to  get  gentry  upon  ms 
estate  How  is  he  to  do  it  ? He  must  purchase  his  estate  over  again.  He  could  not  put  eight 
or  ten  tenants  out,  and  make  a good  large  farm  for  a respectable  person  to  reside  upon, 
without  either  breaking  through  the  custom  or  re-purchasmg  his  estate. 

37.  Whatis  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  compared  to  the  year  s rent  or  the  acre  Until 
lately  it  was  about  £10  an  acre  ; it  is  now  decreasing. 

38.  For  what  reason  ?— Owing  to  tho  depreciation  of  the  produce.  _ 

39.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  regulate  it  ?— Yes. 

40.  What  steps  have  been  taken  ? — Merely  to  fix  the  maximum ; he  fixed  £8  an  aero 

4k  Docs  the  landlord  always  require  to  ho  satisfied  with  the  tenant  ? — -Always,  demdedly. 

42.  Is  there  any  ohiection  ever  made  to  a tenant,  except  on  the  ground  of  bis  not  pmng 
a solvent  person,  or  not  being  of  good  character  ? — Yes,  decidedly.  With  respect  to  rehgion, 
I would  prefer  a Protestant  tenant  to  a Roman  Catholic  tenant  most  assuredly. 

43.  What  is  tho  general  class  of  tenants  upon  the  estate  ?— They  are  nearly  balanced,  but 

the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants.  ' , n-  •-  x -p 

44.  If  a Roman  Catholic  wished  to  sell  his  land,  is  he  prevented  selh^  it  to  a JXoman 
Catholic  ?— No ; hut  when  it  could  be  done,  I would  prefer  a Protestant.  But  1 by  no  means 
prevent  a Roman  Catholic  selling  it  to  a Roman  Catholic.  _ 

45.  Is  a Protestant  prevented  selling  to  a Roman  Catholic? — Yes. 

46  If  both  a Protestant  and  a Roman  Catholic  offeredfor  a farm,  would  you  make  a seiec- 
tion  ?— Yes,  I should  certainly  give  it  to  the  Protestant,  if  he  was  a man  of  good  characwr ; 
hut  I should  state  that  this  is  left  entirely  in  my  own  hands.  _ I do  not  mean  to  say,  that  u it 
was  referred  to  Lord  Powerscourt  he  would  make  the  same  decision.  It  is  lett  to  my  discrenon. 

47.  Have  you  had  many  complaints  about  it  ?— Never  one.  There  is 

between  the  persons  of  one  religion  and  another  in  the  management  of  tho  estate,  m m 
letting  a farm  I prefer  a Protestant  to  a Roman  Catholic.  • j j 

48.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms ; to  what  extent  has  it  been  cm^ned^^  y 
what  means  has  it  been  accomplished  ? — Yes,  there  has  been  some  coi^ohdation.  en 
tenant  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  tenant-right,  his  farm  is  added  to  the  adjoimng  land,  ° 

two  adioiuing  farms ; it  is  in  that  way  it  is  done,  it  is  not  with  any  view  to  term  large  gra^S 
farms.  Very  little  has  been  done ; seventy-one  farms  of  less  than  ten  acres  have  bee 
out,  and  have  been  added  to  other  farms  since  I became  the  agent. 

49.  What  has  generally  become  of  the  jiarties  who  went  out  of  those  seventy-one 

They  have  generally  gone  to  America.  . ..i  xt,. 

50.  Have  they  all  received  more  or  less  compensation? — Yes,  full  compensation, 
exception  of  two  or  three  who  have  been  put  out  for  misconduct,  and  there  I hxe 

51.  With  regard  to  sublotting  or  subdividing  farms,  is  that  pei-mitted.  -iNo.  , 

52.  What  means  does  his  lordship  take  to  prevent  it  ? — Threatening  to  expe 
and  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  person  thus  obtaining  the  land  as  the  tenan  , a 

upon  the  tenant  to  pay  his  rent  up  to  the  day,  if  his  farm  is  on  lease.  CmTimvins 

53.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmer  p 
or  the  reverse  ? — Indeed  I should  think  not  improving. 

54.  Is  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — Decidedly  not. 

65.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  getting  better? — No.  . . o tVi  Inwnriceof 

56.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  cause  of  the  general  depreciation . -tne  p 

produce  and  the  want  of  employment  for  the  weavers.  . c-nndifnot, 

57.  Is  there  capital  sufficient  among  thefarmingpopulation.  for  their  operation  > 

how  do  they  procure  it?— There  is  not  sufficient,  and  they  procure  ‘ m,  „x  ^gstbe 

The  capital  of  the  loan  fund  is  about  £1,400,  which  circulated  last  year  £6,302. 
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amount  circulated  last  year ; and  that  sum  being  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
the  loan  fund,  proves  that  that  ivas  sufficient  capital. 

58.  Are  the  repayments  to  that  loan  fund  weekly  ?— Yes.  they  have  been  hitherto.  We 

have  lent  £300,  and  require  the  instalments  to  be  paid  every  two  or  three  months,  according 
to  the  alteration  made  in  the  act.  ^ 

59.  Hare  the  loans  boon  regularly  repaid  ?— Yes,  very  regularly  ; in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  i here  have  boon  very  few  fines. 

60.  In  your  opinion  has  it  been  productive  of  good  to  the  tenantry?— I think  it  has  been 
productive  of  more  good  than  evil,  but  I should  hesitate  if  I was  going  into  a new  district  in 
establishing  one,  though  I think  the  good  more  than  counterbalances  the  evil ; indeed  I have 
DO  doubt  of  it. 

61.  Is  the  acrcable  rent  of  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  put  upon  lai-ge  farms  ’—No 

it  is  just  the  same.  ® ‘ ’ 

62.  What  me^s  are  taken  to  provide  for  the  children  of  the  small  tenantry  and  labourers 
at  the  death  of  their  parents? — If  the  cider  brother  succeeds  to  the  farm,  he  is  obliged  to 
pay  certain  suras  to  his  brothers  and  sisters ; and  if  the  farm  is  sold,  they  get  a portion  of  the 
proceeds.  If  a man  becomes  (as  we  had  an  instance  the  other  day  of  a most  respectable  man 
becomrag)  an  abandoned  drunkard,  and  who  was  ruining  his  family,  ! should  put  him  away 
from  his  farm,  give  him  a portion'  of  the  money,  and  give  the  rest  among  his  family  to  save 
them  from  ruin. 

63.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they 
built  or  repaired  ? — They  hold  them  under  the  farmers,  and  tliey  are  built  and  repaired  by 
the  farmers.  They  arc  a very  ill  treated  class  of  people,  a very  wretched  class. 

64.  What  is  their  usual  holding  under  the  farmers,  and  what  do  they  pay  for  it?— The 
agreement  is  to  pay  from  £4  to  £2  1 Os.  a year  for  a miserable  hovel  and  a rood  of  land,  and 
to  pay  a certain  portion  of  the  rent  in  labour. 

66.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — Employment  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  bythe  farmer  is  lOrf.  a day.  When  I employ  any  people 
they  get  Is.  a day.  ^ i i 

66.  In  speaking  of  the  labourers  being  a very  ill  treated  class,  to  what  do  you  refer  ?— 
The  treatment  of  their  landlords  in  rigidly  enforcing  the  rent,  and  not  keeping  the  cottat^cs 
iugood  order  for  them,  and  not  performing  their  contract  to  employ  them  and  pav  them  a 
certain  sum  for  their  labour.  Wo  have  had  no  instance  of  any  agrarian  outrage. 

67.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  what  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to 
the  rent,  or  to  the  government  and  poor  law  valuations  ?— The  proportion  of  the  county  cess 
to  the  rent  is  about  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound.  Upon  the  government  valuation  it  is  2s.  6d.  in  the 
pound.  Upon  the  poor  law  valuation  about  2s.  4tf.  in  the  pound. 

68.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  bear  to  the  rent  in  each  year  ?— We  have  had 
two  rates, — the  first  was  lOrf.  in  the  pound,  which  is  10|cZ.  upon  the  rent ; and  the  last  one  was 
5d.  according  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  5^d.  upon  the  rent. 

69.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— For  farms  under 

£10,  the  rate  is  paid  by  the  landlord  at  once  without  any  reference  to  the  tenant ; and  upon 
farms  above  £ 1 0,  it  is  allowed  when  he  pays  his  rent.  ^ 

j*!'  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the 

landlord  ?— The  tenant  receives  the  full  benefit  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

71.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  any  alteration  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
occupation  of  land  m Ireland  ? — No,  nothing  particular,  except  that  I think  it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tenantry  if  tlie  landlord  in  the  first  instance  paid  the  demand  made  upon 
them  ior  the  county  cess  and  poor  rate,  at  the  time  when  they  are  not  very  well  able  to  pay 

V sum  paid  bythe  tenantry  in  the  shape  of  rent  in  lieu  of  iL 

72.  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  tenant  if  that  could  be  arranged,  though 
the  tenant  paid  the  same  amount  ?— Yes.  it  would  do  away  with  a good  deal  of  annoyance 
and  inconvenience  when  the  tenant  has  not  the  means  of  paying  the  money. 

73.  Do  you  conceive  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  where  there  are 

icases . —Yes ; and  I see  a difficulty  also  in  the  matter  from  the  sum  being  fluctuating  instead 
ot  a fixed  sum.  a b - 


74_.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  upon  the  subject  with  the  tenants,  so  as  to  as- 

cr  aimvhcther  they  would  consider  it  an  advantage  having  to  pay  it  in  the  shape  of  i-ont  ? 

0, 1 fiavc  not  had  any  conversation  with  them,  but  I have  no  doubt  they  would  consider  it 
an  advantage. 

stated  that  you  were  for  two  years  the  moral  agent  upon  this  estate ; what 
e me  duties  generally  performed  by  a moral  agent  ?— To  look  after  the  moral  conduct  of 
tliaf  disputes,  the  treatment  by  parents  of  children,  and  vice  versa,  and  to  see 

7fi  'w  places  of  worship,  and  to  see  that  the  children  attend  schools, 

clinno  ^sq  a resident  land  agent  at  that  time? — Yes ; the  estate  was  then  in 

minority  of  the  present  Lord  !*owerscourt.  There  was  not  a 
lesident  agent  m the  sense  in  which  there  is  now. 

\_The  witness  wiihdrew.'\ 


'Und^April,  1844. 

223. 

Captain  George  D. 
Cranfield. 


. — Captain  Henry  Crossle,  sworn  and  examined.  224. 

I am  ..It  I’esidenco  ?— At  Annahoc  House,  Ballygawly,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

1 am  OM  o(  the  ex-officio  guardians  of  the  Dungannon  U™ 

Tyrone  ^d  Ar^'^^^1  agent  to  extensive  properties  in  the  counties  of 

5 Q 
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22n<f  ^pr«7,.1844. 
Captain  H.  Crossle. 


3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  that  you  wish  to  give  infoy. 
mation  to  the  commissioners? — The  district  is  where  I reside,  and  Colonel  Verner’s  pro. 
perty,  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  miles  in  circumference,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
townlands  intervening. 

4.  Is  it  generally  arable  or  grazing  land  ? — There  is  a good  deal  arable,  but  a large 
amoimt  of  mountain. 

5.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ?— It  affords 
a wide  field  for  improvement,  but  from  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  it  would  be  remunerative.  Colonel  Verner  has,  and  so  have  the  tenants  upon 
the  property,  made  very  considerable  improvements.  There  are  lands  ivhich  I got  reclaimed 
at  a very  considerable  expense,  which  are  now  let  for  2s.  and  2s.  6f^.  an  acre.  This  is  a 
mountain  district ; it  requires  a considerable  sum  ; and  in  the  war  time,  when  prices  were 
better,  and  agricultural  produce  bearing  much  higher  prices,  it  did  pay  very  well ; but  I 
think  at  present  it  is  very  questionable. 

6.  Can  you  state  the  expense  of  reclaiming  that  land  which  m now  let  at  2s.  6(f.  ? — What 
has  been  fully  reclaimed  I let  at  that  time  at  6s.,  and  some  at  7s. 

7.  Did  itletforany  thing  before?— Not  a sixpence;  it  was  just  wild  pasture  and  mountain. 

8.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  what  has  been  expended  on  it? — From  £10  to  £12  an  acre, 

9.  And  you  get  from  2s.  to  7s.  an  acre?— Yes,  then  I did. 

10.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ?— It  is 
improving  by  drainage,  and  the  use  of  bettor  agricultural  implements.  The  rotation  is 
generally  potatoes,  flax,  oats,  then  grass  and  pasture  for  three  or  four  years.  The  manures 
principally  used,  are  animal  manure,  and  a mixture  of  bog  and  lime  on  clay  lands.  The 
burning  of  land  has  been  prohibited.  There  are  no  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools 
in  the  district.  The  way  we  do  on  the  estate  of  Colonel  Verner,  where  turf  bog  is  plenty, 
is,  we  give  the  tenants  a quantity  of  limestone;  they  get  it  quarried  free  of  any  expense, 
They  burn  tlm  lime  themselves.  And  in  the  district  where  the  turf  bog  is  scai-co,  we  give 
them  a certain  quantity  of  lime  without  any  expense. 

1 1 . What  is  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  tho  more  usual  mode  of  culture  ? — The  tillage  farms 
average  upon  the  lowlands,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  acres ; nearer  the  mountains  they  in- 
crease in  extent,  as  the  land  becomes  less  valuable.  The  rundale  system  has  been  long 
abolished,  and  the  lands  thrown  into  compact  farms. 

12.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  in  the  lowland  districts  ?— 
I think  the  farms  of  ten  acres  prevail  most. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  by  valuation, 
or  how  ? — The  valuation  is  by  the  acreable  rent.  I generally  get  the  assistance  of  the  most 
competent  land  surveyor  in  the  country  to  assist  me  in  my  own  valuation  ; and  I find,  be- 
tween the  government  valuation,  and  the  land  surveyor’s  valuation,  and  my  own,  I generally 
come  to  a fair  result.  I take  a good  deal  of  pains  to  try  to  come  at  tho  value.  I think  our 
highest  lands  are  20s.  the  English  acre,  and  not  a great  deal  at  that ; and  the  rent  comes 
down  to  as  low  as  5s.,  and  some  as  low  as  2s. 

14.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations  ?— 
The  poor  law  valuation  is  so  irregulai*  I cannot  make  a comparison.  The  government  valua- 
tion is  about  three-fourths  the  letting  rent.  The  rent  is  demanded  from  six  to  nine  months 
after  it  becomes  due.  It  is  never  paid  by  bill,  nor  any  discount  charged  on  rent  in  arrear, 
The  tenants  sometimes  apply  to  the  loan  funds  and  local  usurers.  The  rate  of  interest  charged 
by  the  usurers  is  uncertain.  The  loan  fund  system  in  my  opinion  is  ruinous.  Arrears  of 
long  standing  are  seldom  held  over  against  the  tenant,  if  he  pays  a part,  and  gives  evidence 
of  future  punctuality  ; but  they  are  continued  against  the  indolent  and  improvident.  Rent 
is  usually  recovered  from  defaulting  tenants  by  ejectment.  Receipts  are  always  given  for 
a particular  gale.  The  reason  why  rent  is  recovered  by  ejectment  is,  that  I have  found 
from  many  years’  experience  that  the  great  expense  of  making  seizures  and  keeping  people 
in  charge  of  the  property  or  the  crop  seized  is  in  fact  sometimes  ruinous  to  the  poor  tenant; 
and  I would  oftentimes  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  rent  altogether,  and  go  to  considerable 
expense  myself,  rather  than  seize  and  sell  the  crop.  You  might  just  as  well  send  the  family 
to  beggary  at  once. 

15.  Considering  the  remedy  that  the  landlord  has  by  ejectment,  and  also  by  taking  pro- 
ceedings by  process,  do  you  think  that  the  distress  might  safely  be  done  away  with,  or  m 
any  way  curtailed  ? — I think  distress  should  not  be  made  under  £20  rent,  or  something^  to 
that  amount.  On  small  farms  it  is  ruinous  to  the  poor  man  to  make  a distress.  But  I thmk 
the  processing  system  is  a bad  one,  and  I will  give  you  my  reason  ; — ^You  seldom  have  to 
process  a tenant  who  is  likely  to  have  funds  : if  you  do  process  him,  you  serve  the  decree, 
he  takes  away  the  property,  and  you  are  left  to  the  alternative  of  seizing  the  body ; and 
if  you  put  a man  into  gaol  the  commissioners  of  bankruptcy  will  tell  you  you  have  the  remedy 
of  the  landlord,  to  give  notice  to  quit,  and  turn  him  out.  If  a man  is  put  into  gaol,  and 
owes  two  years’  rent,  he  gets  out  without  paying  a farthing,  and  commences  as  a pauper. 
Now  the  system  I wish  to  mention  to  you  particularly,  and  this  is  a suggestion  of  my  own,  is. 
that  where  a tenant’s  lease  expires,  or  where  he  holds  at  will,  and  there  is  a necessity  ot . 
turning  out  the  tenant,  it  is  necessary  to  give  six  months’  notice  to  quit,  before  you  serve 
the  ejectment.  Now  I think  there  is  every  difference  in  the  world  between  serving  a teimn 
with  notice  to  quit  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  where  you  mean  to  evict  upon  title,  ioa 
are  by  law  obliged  to  give  six  months’  notice  to  quit  before  you  can  bring  an  ejectment, 
often  happens — and  you  cannot  conceive  the  cunning  exhibited  in  the  mountain  districts 
cheat  the  landlord — that  if  you  do  not  serve  him  with  a notice  to  quit,  owing  to  a feeling 
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compassion  in  the  agent,  and  he  owes  you  a year’s  rent,  you  must  either  process  him  or  go  and 
seize  and  sell  every  thing  he  has.  But  my  suggestion  would  be,  that  no  ejectment  should  be 
brought  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  where  it  is  merely  rent  you  want,  and  not  to  turn  him 
out ; that  you  should  serve  the  ejectment  in  the  same  manner  as  you  would  where  there  are 
leases  ; and  if  the  rent  is  paid,  let  the  tenant  remain  in  possession,  and  do  not  evict  him.  Let 
the  tenant  have  the  power  of  redemption,  upon  payment  of  the  rent,  and  I am  quite  sure  he 
Tvould  be  more  desirous  of  doing  it.  When  I serve  a notice  to  quit,  sometimes  it  makes  a 
great  difference,  for  I assure  you  I feel  myself  obliged  to  serve  notices  to  quit,  upon  tenants 
Afho  have  not  leases  ; and  sometimes  it  is  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  a tenant  to  serve  a notice 
to  quit ; but  if  you  do  not  do  it  to  all,  you  breed  a bad  feeling.  I have  now  been  forty  years 
transacting  the  business  of  an  agent,  and  I wish  I could  discharge  the  duties  without  serving 
those  notices,  which  give  pain  and  annoyance  to  tenants ; but  I find  it  impossible  to  discharge 
the  duty  of  an  agent  without  having  recourse  to  law  at  times. 

16.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middle- 
men  ?— Immediately  under  the  proprietors.  There  are  a few  hold  leases  for  three  lives,  and 
a few  in  perpetuity.  The  greater  portion  is  held  at  will,  and  the  term  now  usually  granted 
is  one  life,  or  twenty-one  years  concurrent.  I consider  the  tenants  improve  as  fully  on  lands 
held  at  will  as  on  lease._  I have  fefund  them  building  houses  and  slating  them  without  leases. 

17.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly,  and  in 
what  proportion  ? — The  permanent  improvements  are  effected  by  the  tenants.  The  landlord 
occasionally  assists  giving  lime,  timber,  and  slates,  or  some  one  of  them.  The  improve- 
ments chiefly  consist  in  building,  manuring  with  lime,  and  drainage  to  a limited  extent.  I 
think  the  tenant  will  take  more  care  of  his  improvements,  if  made  by  himself,  than  if  made 
by  his  landlord. 

18.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district ; and  is  it  recognised 
by  the  landlord  ? — The  sale  of  the  tenant-right  is  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
purcha.se-money  is  always  paid  to  the  out-going  tenant.  It  is  generally  recognised  by  the 
landlord,  and  has  a beneficial  effect  on  the  interests  of  both  landlord  and  the  out-going 
tenant.  It  sells  usually  from  five  years’  purchase  upwards.  It  is  decreasing  rather  than 
otherwise,  Lands  at  will  sell  as  high,  or  very  nearly  as  high,  as  lands  in  lease,  unless  the 
rent  under  the  lease  be  very  low. 

19.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms ; to  what  extent  has  it  been  carried;  and 
with  what  objects  ? — There  has  been  no  consolidation  of  farms,  or  removal  of  tenants  for 
that  purpose. 

20.  Has  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  been  carried  out ; to  what  extent ; and  has 
it  been  practised  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  landlord? — Subletting  is  not  of  common 
occurrence,  but  farms  are  frequently  subdivided,  notwithstanding  much  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent it.  This  subdivision  is  principally  amongst  the  members  of  the  original  tenant’s  family, 
and  is  often  long  in  operation  before  it  reaches  the  ear  either  of  landlord  or  agent ; and  is 
carried  into  effect  under  circumstances  which  it  is  difficult  to  control. 

21.  With  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
condition  of  the  farmers  in  general  is  improving  or  otherwise  ? — There  are  few  large  farms, 
and  the  capital  is  generally  insufficient.  It  is  not  usually  supplied  by  loan  funds  or  local 
usurers.  The  rents  of  small  holdings  are  not  relatively  higher  than  those  of  large  farms. 
Children  are  often  provided  for  either  by  subdividing  or  encumbering  the  original  farm. 
Labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  under  the  farmers,  by  whom  they  arc  built  and  kept 
in  repair.  They  hold  at  will.  The  rent  is  generally  paid  part  in  money,  and  part  in  work. 
A small  garden  is  usually  given  with  the  cottages.  The  con-acre  system  does  not  prevail. 
Employment  is  not  readily  obtained.  There  has  not  been  any  agrarian  outrage, 

22.  Do  you  think  generally  that  the  farmers  are  getting  richer  or  less  rich  ? — I think 
latterly  they  have  been  getting  poorer ; all  classes,  I think,  from  the  depression  in  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  have  been  getting  poorer. 

23.  In  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  are  there  fees  paid  on  enforcing  rent, 
or  granting  leases  ? — The  agent’s  duties  consist,  first,  in  receiving  the  rent,  in  suggesting  and 
carrying  into  effect  improvements  likely  to  benefit  both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  in  watch- 
ing over  the  interests  of  those  parties  generally.  The  agent  receives  fees  from  his  employer ; 
there  are  no  other  fees  on  the  collection  of  rents.  The  agent  usually  receives  a fee  of  one 
guinea  on  each  lease  granted,  for  filling  and  preparing  the  lease.  November  is  the  season 
ior  entering  upon  farms,  and  the  commencement  of  rents. 

24.  What  are  the  fees  given  generally  through  the  district  to  the  bailiff,  for  driving  ? 

We  have  abolished  that  entirely.  We  have  no  such  thing  as  pounding  ; wc  have  no  such  thing 
as  driving ; we  have  no  such  thing  as  making  distress.  The  bailiff  is  paid  by  his  employer. 

25.  What  were  the  expenses  -wMch  were  incurred  by  the  farmer  ? — The  system  was 
formerly,  when  you  made  a distress,  you  were  obliged  to  make  the  distress  by  a proper 
authority  being  given  to  the  bailiff.  The  bailiff  went  to  the  premises  and  seised  the  crops,  or 
the  cattle,  or  whatever  was  to  be  had ; and  in  order  to  secure  it,  there  were  obliged  to  be 
persons  put  in  charge  of  the  place.  Each  of  those  persons  was  paid  from  1 Qd.  to  L.  a day  ; 
and  if  they  had  to  sever  the  crop,  which  sometimes  they  had  occasion  to  do,  that  expense 
feO  upon  the  tenant ; so  that  it  was  a serious  thing  for  the  tenant.  And  after  acting  in  that 
■'^ay  in  one  or  two  cases,  I gave  it  up. 

26.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  to  the  government  and  poor 
law  valuations  ? — The  county  cess  is  about  ten  and  a half  or  eleven  and  a half  per  cent,  on  the! 

'''alne.  The  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  is  allowed  at  the  next  payment, 
aiter  the  rate  has  beeit  leyie(i  off  the  tenant.  I cannot  state  the  proportion,  the  rate  be^’s  to 
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the  rent.  Two  rates,  amounting  together’  to  15d.  in  the  pound,  have  been  laid,  since  the  poor 
law  came  into  operation,  on  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Dungannon  Union.  Twenty-five 
per  cent,  has  been  allowed  to  tho  tenants,  since  the  placing  the  ront-charge  on  the  landlords, 

27.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  improvements  in  the  law  or  practice  relating  to  tho 
occupation  of  land  in  Ireland? — There  is  another  part  of  the  country  which,  although  I 
reside  at  a distance  of  twelve  miles  from,  I am  intimately  acquainted  with,  having  been  agent 
over  a large  property  there  for  many  years.  I allude  to  the  country  situate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Blaclcwater  river,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  which  is  every  year,  for  some  montlis, 
lying  under  water,  from  the  overflowing  of  Lough  Neagh  ; in  consequence  of  which,  the  land 
is  considerably  decreased  in  value,  and  a great  portion  of  it  rendered  nearly  useless  for  graz- 
ing, being  too  soft  to  bear  the  weight  of  cattle  ; and  when  used  for  meadow  land,  the  people 
usually  calculate  that  they  lose  every  second  or  third  crop  by  the  floods,  occasioned  by  iho 
overflowing  of  the  lalce.  This  is  all  within  my  own  knowledge.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
decayed  vegetation  and  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  malcc  the  country  exceedingly  un- 
healthy ; so  that  at  particular  times  of  the  year,  typhus  fever  ])revails  to  a fearful  extent. 
All  this  might  be  remedied  by  carrying  into  effect  the  long  talked  of  project  of  lowering 
Lough  Neagh.  I would  therefore  beg  to  suggest  to  tho  commissioners,  that  their  taking 
this  matter  into  consideration  would  bo  the  means  of  conferring  upon  that  part  of  the  country 
a great  public  good. 

[ 2'he  witness  luithdreio.'] 

Mr.  Dominick  O’Farrell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  town  of  Dungannon. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  or  occupation  ? — Woollen  draper. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  town-parks  and  tho  country 
about  Dungannon  ; not  so  much  in  the  country  but  tho  pai'ks  about. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agi'iculture  improving  or  othenviso,  and  in  what  particulars? — It  is 
rather  improving.  They  arc  gettiug  more  into  house-feeding,  and  more  of  the  land  is  occupied 
in  raising  crops  than  formerly. 

5.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middlemen  ? — Under 
the  proprietors,  Lord  Dungannon  and  the  Earl  of  llanfurly. 

G.  Do  they  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  at  will.  There  are  exceptions 
of  course. 

7.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants, 
and  the  division  of  their  farms  ? — I think  the  mode  of  tenure  in  a great  degree  prevents  llie 
people  having  an  anxiety  to  improve,  as  they  would  do  if  they  had  a better  tenure.  Tho 
expense  of  these  ejectments  terrifies  them. 

8.  Have  ejectments  been  frequent  recently  in  the  district? — Last  quarter  sessions  there 
were  200  in  the  town  of  Dungannon,  and  at  the  quarter  sessions  before  that  the  same. 

9.  Wore  those  mostly  for  the  town  fields? — No,  it  was  for  the  barony,  for  the  different 
districts  attending  at  those  sessions. 

10.  Were  those  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent? — Principally  to  make  straight 
marches.  A great  many  of  them  were  upon  the  Earl  of  Castlestuart’s  estate.* 

1 1 . What  do  you  mean  by  ejectments  for  straight  marches  ? — Parties  formerly  held  land 
in  particular  quantities,  part  of  it  arable,  and  the  landlords  wishing  to  make  straight  marches, 
which  is  to  give  a man  his  farm  directly  all  together  and  not  among  other  farms.  Where  a 
man  had  twenty  acres,  eight  arable  and  twelve  jnountaiii,  in  order  to  make  these  straight 
marches,  they  have  reduced  the  arable  to  two  acres. 

12.  Did  those  ejectments  involve  tiie  removal  of  tenantry  from  tho  estate? — No;  the 
remov.al  of  a portion  of  land  from  them  that  they  had  improved,  or  the  more  dreadful  necessity 
of  Ie.aving  the  place.  A party  might  have  sold  it  for  £u0,  £10  or  £12  of  which  would  be 
sufiicient  to  pay  tlie  passage  of  a man  .and  his  wife  out  to  America. 

13.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  that  neighbourhood? — No,  not  that  I 
am  aware  of.  I know  it  is  the  general  feeling,  making  the  farms  larger. 

14.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — In  the  district  about 
Dungannon,  I do  not  hear  of  land  selling  at  a premium  in  that  way.  Further  down,  about 
Moiieymorc,in  that  direction  it  is  about  £10  an  aero;  that  applies  in  theCookstown  dii'cctioii, 
not  about  Dtiuganuon. 

15.  Do  the  landlords  sanction  tho  practice  of  the  tenant-right  being  sold? — I have  not 
heard  objections,  except  in  some  cases  where  they  might  object  to  the  political  principles  of  a 
man.  They  might  object  to  a man  being  a Roman  Catholic,  or  a repealer. 

IG.  Docs  that  reduce  the  sum  paid? — No,  there  is  too  great  a competition  for  land  fo 
reduce  it.  I know  one  estate  at  Moneymore,  the  Drapers’  estate,  where  Mr.  Rowley  Miller 
does  not  wish  the  Roman  Catholics  to  get  land. 

* " Dungannon,  November  5,  1844. 

*•  Sir, — Understanding  that  on  the  7 th  instant  certrun  inquiries  as  to  tho  several  estates  are  making 
in  Dublin  arising  out  of  your  land  inquiry,  I beg  to  say,  in  reference  to  information  I gave  respect- 
ing ejectments  on  Earl  Castlestuart’s  property  that  were  then  going  on,  that  Mr.  Evans,  the  agent, 
since  having  found  tliat  he  received  false  information  from  the  bailiff,  restored  the  people  their  pliwe, 
and  also,  that  in  some  cases,  people  who  had  straight  marches  made  to  their  tiien  ^reat  dissatisfaction, 
Lave  since  become  reconciled  as  to  their  being  better.  Wishing  to  only  do  justice,  I feel  bound  o 
say,  that  from  my  intimacy  with  the  tenantry,  I learn  Mi',  Evans  to  be  a gentleman  incapable  o 
harshness  or  cruelty  to  a poor  man.  I am,  &c.,  D. 
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17.  Are  you  able  to  say  -wbetber  in  tbc  operation  of  straight  marches  the  landlord  or 
a<rent  endeavours  to  give  tho  tenant  an  equivalent ; or  is  that  neglected  ? — It  is  neglected  ; it 
is”not  the  practice. 

18.  Uo  you  know  of  any  instances  of  your  own  knowledge,  in  which,  in  making  this  new 
arr.an^ejnent,  the  landlord  or  agent  has  taken  good  laud  from  tho  tenant  without  making  him 
an  adequate- remuneration,  cither  in  money  or  in  other  land? — Not  in  single  cases;  but  by 
referring  back,  I could  do  so  in  a dozen  cases.  I have  been  present,  and  1 took  an  interest 
in  it;  and  I know  many  people  preparing  going  to  America  lessened  tho  value  of  tho  land 
very  much. 

19.  Is  thero  any  thing  connected  with  the  practice  that  prevails  in  the  district  with  which 

you  arc  acquainted,  as  to  the  occupation  of  land,  which  yon  wish  to  couiimmicate  to  the  com- 
missioners?  No,  I did  not  come  pimpared  to  state  any  thing  more  than  I have  done. . 

[ The  witness  withdreto.'j 
Mr.  Patrick  Fallon,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Dungannon. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a clothier. 

3.  What  is  the  district  wdth  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Immediately  or  four  or  five  miles 
round  tho  town  of  Dungannon. 

4.  Is  tho  tenure  of  land  immediately  under  the  proprietor’,  or  under  tho  middlemen  ? In 

general  it  is  immediately  under  tho  proprietor,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  got  old 
leases,  and  have  subdivided  it  with  cottiers. 

0.  Do  tho  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — It  is  tho  custom  of  late  years,,  upon 
tlie  Ilanfurly  estate,  not  to  give  leases  at  all,  but  to  take  it  into  their  own  possession  and  set 
it  at  will. 

(i.  Did  you  hold  any  laud  in  that  way  ? — I held  a small  patch  of  land  as  a town-park.  I 
held  it  for  throe  years.  _ ^ , 

7.  Had  you  been  recognised  as  the  tenant? — Yes,  I paid  three  years’  rent ; and  when  I 
got  it  the  land  was  in  a very  bad  condition,  and  I spent  a considerable  sum  of  money  upon 
it,  In  the  tlmco  year’s  I was  out  of  pocket  over  and  above  the  produce.  I kept  a tolerably 
correct  account  of  the  expense  of  labouring  it  and  the  produce  ; and  I consider  I have  lost 
by  the  land  being  taken  from  mo  at  least  £20. 

8.  How  was  the  laud  taken  from  you,  or  for  what  cause? — There  was  an  election  in 
Dungannon  in  1841,  and  I exercised  my  pi’ivilege  of  a voter  in  the  way  that  I thought  most 
prudent  and  bcncircial  to  tho  country ; and  in  consequence  of  that  I was  turned  out  of  my 
land  as  soon  as  they  could  serve  mo  with  a notice  and  take  it  from  mo.  Tho  usual  custom 
for  some  years  past,  err  the  Kaufurly  estate,  was  to  serve  notices  annually  upon  teirants- 
at-will,  and  the  May  previous  to  the  election  that  system  -u’as  abandoned.  The  respectable 
portion  of  tho  people  at  Dungannon  felt  that  they  should  not  bo  served  w'ith  notices,  that 
tliey  were  well  able  to  pay  rent,  and  Mr.  Pole  the  agent  at  that  time  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciple; and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  land  could  not  be  taken  from  me  at  the  November 
immediately  following  the  election,  and  a notice  was  served  upon  me  in  or  about  May,  that 
the  land  might  be  taken  from  me  in  November  following  ; and  knowing  that  I shoidd  be  only 
subjecting  myself  to  the  costs  of  an  ejectment,  I gave  up  the  land  to  Mr.  Pole  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent.  The  land,  when  I got  it,  and  it  was  only  a small  piece,  was  merely  for  my 
own  accommodation,  as  1 was  in  business.  It  was  about  two  acres  and  a rood.  It  was  in  a very 
bad  slate  when  I got  it,  and  I expended  a considei’able  sum  upon  it  in  shoring  and  ditching  ; 
and  there  was  a large  gravel  liole  in  it,  and  it  cost  me  some  money  for  levelling  it.  I applied 
for  compensation,  and  of  course  got  none. 

9.  How  do  you  know  you  were  depi’ivod  of  it  in  consequence  of  having  voted  in  that 

way? I paid  my  rent  as  well  as  any  person  at  November.  Tho  persons  who  had  voted 

signed  a memorial  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Lord  Northland,  aiul  Mr.  Pole  as  his  agent. 
Some  of  those  who  voted  against  Lord  Northland  wore  not  tm’ned  off,  but  those  who  signed 
that  memorial  were  turned  off ; and  it  was  for  the  impudence  of  having  signed  that  memorial, 
more  than  the  voting,  that  caused  me  to  be  turned  off.  I got  my  house  broken  during  the 
election,  and  of  course  the  persons  receiving  injury  were  satisfied  in  their  minds  why  the 
injury  ivas  done.  I could  not  got  at  the  motives  of  Lord  Northland,  but  I had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  party  w'ere  aware  that  tho  injui’y  would  be  done.  I got  iny  house  broken 
and  signed  a memorial  to  have  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  Lord  Northland  and  his 
agent  generally. 

10.  Were  there  many  other  persons  who  were  ejected  at  the  same  time  you  wore? — Yes, 
there  were  above  twenty. 

' 11.  Then  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  signed  the  memorial  to  which  you  allude  ? — Yes. 

12.  Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  the  agent,  so  as  to  get  any  admission  from  Iiim 
as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  you  -were  ejected  ; did  you  remonstrate  with  him  as  you  had 
paid  the  rent? — It  was  intimated  from  the  agent’s  office,  that  all  those  people  who  voted 
against  Lord  Northland  would  be  turned  off ; and  after  the  memorial  was  signed  thero  was  no 
leniency  towards  those  who  signed  the  memorial ; it  was  put  into  practice  to  the  fullest  extent. 

13.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  acknowledged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dun- 
gannon?— Until  very  lately  it  was  the  practice,  with  persons  holding  the  town-parks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dungannon,  that  they  should  sell  their  good-will  to  any  person.  If  they 
were  going  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  they  would  have  the  privilege  of  selling  the  place 
and  getting  a few  pounds  for  any  improvement  they  made  upon  it,  but  they  would  have  at 
Fe  same  time  to  satisfy  ti^o  Iah<^.or^l.  Tko  tenaut  that  was  cowing  m had  to  g<?  to  tho  office 
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and  get  himself  returned  as  the  tenant.  They  made  their  bargain  for  something,  and  it  w 
•with  the  consent  of  the  agent  that  it  was  done.  But  for  some  years  past  that  has  not  be^ 
the  case. 

14.  Has  that  practice  of  giving  compensation  for  improvements  been  discontinued  ? Th 

landlords  in  general  do  not  pay  for  improvements,  it  is  the  person  that  comes  in ; but  as 
the  system  of  giving  money  for  the  tenant-right,  the  principle  is  given  up  now,  so  fai-  as 
knowledge  goes. 

15.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  that? — It  is  intimated  to  the  tenants,  that  if  the-vare 

tired  of  their  land,  or  are  going  to  leave  the  country,  they  must  give  it  over  to  the  landlord 
and  the  landlord  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  give  authority  to  some  approved  tenant  to  ?ivp 
something  for  the  good-wilL  ® 

16.  It  is  not  the  practice  for  the  landlord  to  give  any  thing  for  the  tenant-right? No 

certainly  not.  The  tenants  in  our  neighboui’hood  are  hecoming  poorer  every  year.  The  land 
is  set  too  high.  The  reason  I give  for  making  this  observation  is,  that  I have  known  people 
who  have  appeared  to  be  in  tolerable  circumstances  some  years  ago,  who  are  now  ready  to  go 
to  any  place,  the  poor  house  or  any  place,  in  consequence  of  the  rent  and  the  taxation  beinff 
beyond  the  value  of  the  land.  Our  landis  of  a very  poor  sort,  too  indifferent  land  in  general. 

17. _  Have  there  been  many  tenants  removed  from  the  estates  in  Dungannon,  who  have  not 

been  in  arrears  for  their  rent? — I do  not  know  any  thing  about  that.  Very  few,  I think 
except  they  dissatisfied  the  landlord  in  some  way  which  causes  the  vengeance  of  the  landlord 
to  be  brought  down  upon  them.  I dare  say  every  tenant  is  more  or  less  indebted  to  the 
landlord,  and  many  cases  are  brought  to  the  quarter  sessions  upon  notice  to  quit  for  an  eject- 
ment. I was  for  sometime  an  attorney’s  clerk,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a good  deal 
of  it.  I was  assistant  clerk  at  the  petty  sessions  of  Dungannon,  and  in  consequence  of  -^hat 
I have  told  you  here,  Lord  Northland  gave  directions  to  my  uncle  not  to  let  me  come  near 
the  place  at  all.  My  uncle  told  me  so,  and  that  Lord  Northland  did  this  by  bis  an-ent 
Mr.  Pole  was  his  agent.  ° 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


227.  ' John  Hagan,  sworn  and  examined. 

John  Hagan.  1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Dungannon. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I keep  an  inn,  or  public  house  as  it  is  called. 

3.  Do  you  hold  any  land? — I did  formerly  hold  some  land. 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  lose  it  ?— It  was  on  account  of  the  election  we  had 
at  Dungannon. 

5.  How  do  you  Ipow  it  was  on  account  of  the  election  ? — I know  that  that  was  the  reason 
assigned  for  my  losing  it.  I voted  against  the  landlord,  and  I was  noticed  afterwards. 

6.  Did  you  owe  any  rent  ? — No,  I did  not. 

SeeMr.W.RMorriss  7.  Did  you  ever  inquire  of  your  landlord  why  you  were  ejected,  as  you  did  not  owe  any 
Evidence,  rent  ?— It  was  the  general  thing.  All  that  voted  on  the  liberal  side,  generally,  with  very 

iiiy'  exceptions,  were  served  with  notice  to  quit,  and  then  it  was  demanded  of  them.  I did 

not  suffer  myself  to  be  ejected ; on  demanding  it,  after  the  notice  in  November  by  the  bailiff, 
I gave  up  my  land,  at  the  same  time  objecting  to  pay  the  year’s  rent,  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  due  at  that  time.  I got  the  land,  I think,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago. 
It  was  a piece  of  land  there  was  a person  ejected  out  of  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  The 
rent  was  a year’s  rent  against  it ; I paid  it  in  to  the  agent  of  the  landlord,  and  I demanded 
that  it  should  be  refunded  to  me,  upon  taking  the  land  from  me. 

8.  Did  they  return  it  to  you  ? No. 

9.  At  the  time  you  paid  the  money  originally,  was  it  the  understanding  that  you  were 
to  get  it  back  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that.  It  was  what  we  called  the  rule  upon  the  estate, 
that  the  person  who  was  giving  up  the  land,  or  another  person  getting  it  from  him,  got  allow- 
ance at  the  rate  of  £4  an  acre  for  the  next  crop  of  the  manured  land.  I had  about  three 
acres  in  potatoes,  upon  the  land,  at  the  time  it  was  taken  from  me. 

10.  Were  you  allowed  any  thing  for  your  manured  land  ? — No,  nothing.  I also  suffered 
myself  to  be  processed  for  the  year’s  rent ; and  I took  a defence  against  it  on  account  of  tlie 
year’s  rent  1 had  paid  for  it,  and  the  improvements  I had  made  upon  the  land ; for  it  was 
in  a very  bad  state  when  I got  it.  I made  shores,  or  what  we  call  shoring  the  land  to  drain 
it.  I knocked  the  ditches  away,  and  I took  100  loads  of  stone  off  it.  I quanued  a rood 
out.  It  was  not  in  a state  of  cultivation  when  I got  it.  I kept  a few  horses  and  cows  on 
the  land.  I had  _ not  a vast  quantity  of  manure ; but  I had  it  like  an  onion  bed,  as  it  is 
^metimes  called  in  the  country.  It  was  well  cultivated.  I had  it  in  that  state,  that  it  was 
£40  better ; and  why  I should  give  that  away,  I do  not  know  ; and  I resisted  it  on  that  account. 

11.  Do  you  know  how  many  others  lost  land  in  that  way? — I dare  say  upwards  of  twenty, 
I comider  ; and  then,  even  when  I did  go  to  trial,  it  appeared  that.the  law  was  against  it ; 
but  Barrister  Nunn  objected,  and  he  reasoned  with  Mr.  Newton  that  it  was  hard  in  my 
case  to  grant  a decree.  He  said  lie  would  only  decree  for  half  a year’s  rent ; and  Mr.  Newton 
insisted,  under  the  law,  upon  having  a decree  for  the  whole  year’s  rent;  and  the  barrister 
could  not  go  against  him  ; and  a decree  was  got  against  me,  and  I paid  it  after  that  of  course. 
It  IS  customary  in  our  neighbourhood,  when  a man  has  manure,  he  takes  some  ground  to 
put  his  manure  on ; and  my  manure  being  so  good,  there  was  one  or  two  spoke  to  me,  and 
I spoke  to  one  to  take  a field  of  land  from  him  to  put  the  manure  upon.  He  came  back 
about  a fortnight  afterwards,  and  told  me,  he  was  sorry  to  tell  me,  on  his  account,  and  mine 
too,  that  he  could  not  give  it  me,  for  the  bailiff  had  come  to  him,  by  the  direction  of  tbs 

ageat,  aad,  said  I should  get  no  accommodation  at  all.  Then  I took  from  a second  manj 
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and  I treated  in  like  manner,  to  prevent  me  getting  any  accommodation  ■whatever.  I 
had  to  go  miles  farther  distant,  and  a man— it  was  not  the  bailiff  or  the  agent  that  belonged 
to  the  estate,  it  was  glebe  land — but  there  'was  application  made  to  this  man  not  to  give  land 
to  me ; he,  for  his  own  interest,  and  not  breaking  his  word  to  me,  bade  defiance  to  the  man, 
and  did  give  me  ground  for  the  manure,  at  a rent. 

12.  How  do  you  know  that  such  applications  were  made  to  him  ? I have  nothino-  but  his 

own  word,  and  1 believe  him.  ° 

13.  Is  it  the  practice,  to  your  knowledge,  in  Dungannon,  or  the  neighbourhood,  to  eject 
tenants  who  do  not  owe  any  rent? — Not  unless  from  political  feelings ; I mean  for  voting 
at  the  election  for  Dungannon  according  to  your  conscience.  If  you  vote  against  your 
landlord,  there  is  the  practice  of  turning  out  tenants.  Fortunately  1 have  a lease  for  ever 
of  my  houses  and  property,  or  I should  have  been  one  of  the  ejected  boys. 

14.  Was  there  a memorial  sent  up  to  the  government  against  Lord  Northland? Yes. 

15.  Did  you  sign  it? — Yes. 

16.  Are  you  aware  of  any  one  who  did  not  sign  it,  having  been  ejected? As  to  that  I 

cannot  say. 

[ I'he  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Patrich  Lafferty,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I live  on  the  townland  of  Fasglisha,  between  Dungannon  and 
Ballygawly,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone'- 

2.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

3.  What  number  of  acres  do  you  hold  ? — About  twenty  acres  English  measure. 

4.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  ejectment  in  your  immediate  neighbowhood  without  giv- 
ing any  compensation  to  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  I know  a great  many.  Mr.  Richardson  Bell, 
who  had  leases  under  various  proprietors,  turned  out  twenty-six  families,  in  order  that  he 
might  get  a renewal  of  the  leases  which  were  about  to  expire,  and  prevent  those  under-tenants 
from  becoming  the  direct  tenants  under  the  proprietor. 

5.  Had  the  proprietors  signified  their  intention  of  taking  those  persons  as  their  immediate 
tenants? — Mr.  Mee,  an  Englishman,  said  so  in  my  presence.  I do  not  know  any  thing  of 
the  others. 

6.  How  many  families  were  ejected  in  that  way? — Twenty-six. 

7.  When  did  that  occur? — Six  years  ago. 

8.  What  became  of  those  people  ? — Some  of  them  are  begging  ; some  are  cottiers  under 
Dr.  Browne,  holding  empty  houses ; and  some  are  gone  to  Belfast ; and  others  are  scattered 
up  and  do-wn. 

9.  Have  you  any  other  cases  ?— Yes,  I have.  There  is  a case  under  Lord  Ranfurly  which 
occurred  nine  years  ago — the  ejectment  of  a man  of  the  name  of  John  "Wilson. ' He  had  ten 
in  family.  He  was  one  of  the  honestest  men  I ever  knew  in  my  life.  He  owed  no  rent 
except  what  is  usual  upon  the  estate ; he  might  owe  half  a year  or  a year’s  rent,  but  it  was 
not  on  that  account  he  was  turned  out,  but  merely  for  an  offence  committed  by  a son  of  his. 
The  agent  took  an  offence  at  something  that  a son  of  his  had  done : be  was  accused  of  making 
an  erasure  in  a receipt.  It  was  not  immediately  connected  with  the  landlord,  but  in  some 
dealings  between  him  and  some  other  parties ; and  it  was  considered  a very  great  grievance 
that  an  honest  man  and  a family  of  ten  should  be  turned  out  in  consequence  of  it,  aud  the 
whole  of  them  punished  for  the  fault  of  the  son.  The  whole  family  have  gone  to  America, 
and  the  man  got  no  remuneration  whatever  for  liis  place.  The  place  was  given  over  to  the 
bailiff,  and  after  holding  it  for  three  years  he  sold  it  for  £72. 

10.  Who  is  the  agent  for  Lord  Ranfurly? — The  thing  commenced  in  Mr.  Richard  Mur- 
raj’s  time.  There  have  been  a great  many  agents  under  Lord  Ranfurly  since.  Mr.  Strong 
^me  in  next,  and  it  was  in  Mr.  Pole’s  time  afterwards  that  the  man  was  turned  out.  There 
is  dso  the  case  of  Widow  Culbert,  William  Culbert,  her  step-son,  and  Charles  Beattie. 
William  Culbert  purchased  a place  adjoining  his  own  farm,  though  under  a different  lease, 
and  Widow  Culbert  held  on  the  same  farm  a small  portion  of  land,  it  might  be  an  acre  or 
something  of  that  kind ; Charles  Beattie  held  another  place  in  the  same  lease.  They  were 
ail  ejected,  and  Beattie’s  house  was  pulled  down,  and  so  was  Widow  Culbert’s,  and  the  place 
was  attached  to  a largo  farm  belonging  to  John  Lucas. 

11.  How  long  had  they  been  there? — Long  before  I knew  anything  about  them. 

P'  ^ — There  was  a lease  before  this,  but  I presume  it  'n’as  expired. 

13.  Did  they  pay  rent  direct  to  the  landlord? — Yes,  they  did. 

14.  Did  they  apply  to  sell  their  tenant-right? — Frequently. 

15.  Were  they  allowed  any  thing? — Not  a farthing. 

16.  Had  they  made  any  improvement  ? — Charles  Beattie  had,  but  the  other  had  not. 

3,re  sure  they  got  nothing  for  it  ? — I cannot  say  that,  but  that  is  what  they  tell 
ihe  report  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  that  they  got  nothing  for  it ; that  is  wliat  I 
understood  and  beUeve.  > 

blit  til  know  whether  they  owed  any  rent  or  not  ? — I think  they  did  owe  some  rent; 

e rent  was  promised,  and  tliey  would  not  bo  allowed  to  redeem ; and  the  reason  was 

ey  -wanted  to  attach  it  to  Lucas’s  farm,  for  Culbert  is  a very  solvent  tenant.  Living  upon 
Pi*'^oscd  to  redeem  for  himself  and  Beattie  till  Betittie  could  pay  him. 

' f extent  was  Lucas’s  farm  made  up  to  altogether  ? — Ho  held  a large  farm  be- 

eenlorty  and  fifty  acres.  That  is  considerod'a  large  farm  in  our  country. 
spV  ' tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  how  far  is  it, 
owiedged  by  the  landlords  ? — In  many  cases  the  landlords  allow  the  tenants  to  sell  their 
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good-wiJI,  but  in  almost  every  instance  it  is  wbei’e  persons  arc  so  oppressed  with  rent,  they 
cannot  hold  it  longer,  and  they  sell  to  help  them  out  of  the  country. 

21.  By  whom  are  the  improvements  in  the  houses  or  on  the  land  effected  ; is  it  by  the 
landlord,  or  the  tenant,  or  by  them  jointly? — By  the  tenant  in  almost  every  instance 
There  arc  some  tenants  under  Mr.  Burgess  who  have  been  assisted  in  building  houses;  ho 
has  provided  them  with  slates  and  timber;  but  in  almost  every  instance  which  I am  ac- 
quainted with  it  has  been  done  by  the  tenants. 

22.  Is  there  any  assistance  given  by  the  landlord  towards  the  improvement  of  the  land?_ 
I never  know  of  any  except  that  some  of  them  do  give  lime  cheaper  than  it  can  bo  boun-ht 
at ; but  improvements  are  in  their  infant  state  in  the  district  I am  acquainted  ivitii.  ® 

23.  Do  the  tenants  hold  gcnei'ally  at  will  or  on  lease? — The  most  part  hold  at  will;  and 
whore  leases  have  expired,  1 do  not  know  of  any  being  renewed,  except  very  few. 

24.  Are  the  tenants  anxious  to  get  leases  ? — Yes,  that  they  may  improve, 

25.  Do  you  hold  a lease  yourself? — Yes. 

26.  Do  you  see  that  tenants  under  leases  make  more  improvements  than  tenants-at-wilI?-_ 
Yes,  in  all  cases  that  I know  of.  There  may  bo  careless,  slovenly,  and  negligent  people  who 
do  not  improve,  but  they  are  solitary  instances. 

27.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  best  laud  ? — I could  not  say  that  there  is  any  good  land  in  tlio 
district ; but  the  rent  is  from  25s.  to  £l  for  the  English  acre. 

28.  What  do  you  grow  ? — Corn  and  potatoes ; and  where  there  is  clay  we  sow  flax. 

29.  What  quantity  of  oats  do  you  get  off  the  land  you  pay  20s.  for  ? — The  first  crop  after 
potatoes  wo  get  four  bolls  to  the  aero. 

30.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom 
are  they  built  and  repaired  ? — The  farmer  class. 

31.  What  have  they  usually  under  the  farmers,  and  what  do  they  usually  pay  for  it? They 

have  just  a small  house,  it  might  be  one  small  room  and  a small  kitchen,  and  in  many  instances 
only  a small  kitchen — that  is  the  case  in  almost  every  house  in  the  district  I live  in ; and 
about  half  an  English  rood  of  garden;  and  the  usual  rent  is  from  25s.  to  30s.  or  35s. 

32.  Plow  do  they  pay  that  rent ; is  it  in  labour  or  in  money  ? — In  labour. 

33.  At  what  rate  per  day  is  the  labour  calculated? — It  is  calculated  at  9;^d.  or  lOi/.  Irish 
currency. 

34.  Is  thci’o  employment  to  be  had  for  the  labourers  ? — Oh  no  ; many  cannot  get  employ- 
incut  at  all.  Any  employment  that  there  has  been  in  the  district  in  which  I live  has  been 
ivithin  four  years,  and  arose  from  the  making  a now  lino  of  road ; but  it  was  very  badly 
managed.  They  made  it  into  two  contracts.  It  was  considered  about  ten  miles.  They 
gave  them  a good  deal  for  it,  and  they  underlet  it.  The  wages  given  to  the  labourers  is 

; but  they  are  not  paid  in  cash ; they  are  paid  in  meal  or  potatoes,  or  a cow,  or  a horse, 
or  sheep  ; and  in  every  instance  the  price  is  one-third  more  than  the  market  price.  I have 
known  a man  to  pay  from  12s.  6d.  to  15s,  for  meal,  which  I could  have  bought  in  tlie  market 
at  from  8s.  to  10s.  for  cash. 

35.  Can  you  tell  whether  any  of  those  people  have  summoned  the  contractor  before  the 
magistrates  for  their  wages? — I do  not  know  of  any.  I tliinlc  there  has  been  some  explana- 
tion of  tho  thing  before  the  grand  jury  at  the  last  assizes  ; I think  I heard  so.  And  in  the 
case  of  cattle  the  circumstances  were  worse  than  in  the  case  of  tho  meal. 

36.  Do  you  think  that  landlords  in  talcing  a tenant  make  a distinction  between  the  persons 
who  may  apply  for  the  land  on  account  of  the  religion  of  the  parties  ? — I do  think  that  iu 
many  instances  they  do. 

37.  Have  you  ever  considered  in  what  way  the  security  of  tenure  you  seem  to  advocate 
could  bo  provided  for? — I have  been  turning  over  the  thing  in  my  mind  frequently,  and  I 
think  that  ]aroperty  should  be  supported  iu  its  original  state.  It  is  actually  the  property  of 
tho  tenant  by  the  labour  and  capital  expended  by  the  occupying  tenant  upon  it,  and  for  the 
improvements  he  makes.  I think  he  should  be  paid  in  some  way  or  other  before  he  was  turned 
out  of  the  place.  He  should  be  paid  the  value  of  the  land  in  its  improved  state.  That  is  my 
mind.  Or  if  the  landlord  chose  to  turn  out  a tenant  after  he  had  made  such  improvements,  and 
his  lease  was  expired,  I consider  it  just,  if  ho  did  turn  him  out,  that  ho  should  pay  him  for  it; 
or  if  he  gave  him  a tenure  or  a term  in  the  place,  such  as  twenty-one  years  and  a life,  tlien, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  occupying  tenant  would  have  got  some  good  from  his  im- 
provements. I think  by  getting  a long  term  a man  might  be  paid  for  his  improvements,  and 
get  tho  fruits  of  his  own  industry.  And  our  country  has  room  enough  for  a great  deal  of  im- 
provement. A great  deal  of  it  is  mountain.  I hold  a farm  that  was  mountain  at  the  time  I 
got  the  lease  in  1803,  and  there  ivere  not  above  four  Iri,sh  acres  fit  for  labour  upon  that  farm. 

I brought  it  from  a state  of  wild  barren  mountain ; and  I consider  that  no  man  could  bring 
it  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  now  for  less  than  £10  an  acre  for  ditching  and  liming;  and  it 
would  not  be  fit  to  give  any  crop  for  less  expense  than  between  £8  and  £10. 

38.  Before  you  began  upon  it  you  would  hardly  say  it  was  worth  any  thing  ? — It  ''^^■s 
not  worth  6d.  an  acre. 

39.  Suppose  you  had  it  as  a landlord,  and  were  about  to  let  it,  what  should  you  consider 
a fair  rent  for  it? — I would  consider  from  12s.  6d.  to  15s.  the  acre.  I would  rather 

to  think  that  12s.  Qd.  would  be  tho  fair  value.  I did  not  lay  this  sum  out  in  capital.  I had 
a large  family ; but  if  I took  up  their  time  in  improving  the  fai'm,  I had  a right  to  have  that 
Considered. 

40.  Have  you  improved  the  whole  of  it  ? — Yes,  except  about  one  half  acre.  I had  my 
own  life  in  the  lease,  and  it  was  taken  out  while  I was  but  young. 

41.  Supposing  a man  lays  out  his  money  in  impi’oving  the  lantl,  and  increases  the  produce 
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so  as  to  pay  himself  fifteen  per  cent  upon  the  money  he  laid  out,  and  ho  gets  an  increased 
return,  which  pays  him  at  the  rate  of  £8  or  £10  an  acre ; so  that,  according  to  your  calcu- 
jation,  at  tlie  end  of  t^enfcy-one  years  or  thirty-one  years  he  has  been  very  amply-repaid  for 
what  he  has  laid  out,  should  you  consider  that,  at  that  time,  the  parties  are  in  justice  and 
coromon  fairness  at  liberty  to  make  a new  bargain,  so  that  the  improved  farm  should  pav 
an  improved  rent_?-I  would  think  that  very  just ; that  even  in  the  improved  state,  suppose 
the  tenan  was  paid,  the  rent  should  be  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land. 

Now,  in  the  district  m which  I hve,  it  is  not  apportioned  according  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce.  I know  that  the  landlord  has  a right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  property.  But 
I know  that  the  rents  are  not  proportioned  to  the  means  of  the  tenant  to  pav.  • 

you  think  a fmr  rent  for  land  which  gives  four  bolls  of  oats  to  the 
acre?— In  the  fast  place,  it  would  be  necessary  to  understand  how  much  of  the  farm  that  is 
rented  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a cow ; because,  in  the  state  in  which  our  country  is 
in  at  this  minute  the  way  we  labour  our  land  is,  that  we  manure  it  with  animal  manure  and 
dung,  and  put  potatoes  upon  it.  After  that,  if  the  ground  is  clay  ground,  we  nut  flav  • and 
if  it  is  moory  ground,  it-mll  not  give  flax  but  onto.  Then  it  will  gi™  the  quantity  of  Ls  I 
dosmbe.  I hen,  after  taking  off  another  crop  of  oats,  it  would  give  no  mjre,  and  must  lie 
out._  Such  is  the  poverty  ol  the  people  they  are  not  fit  to  put  in  green  crops— clover  and 
turnips;  and  the  land  is  left  out  in  a useless  state,  and  must  lie  three  years  before  it  is  fit  to 
give  any  crop ; so  that  only  one-fourth  of  any  farm,  in  our  country,  is  fit  to  o-ive  corn  • 
another  one-fourth  may  give  potatoes;  and  if  it  is  clay  ground,  it  Will  give  potatoes  and 
clover,  i he  other  halt  is  set  out  in  grazing ; and  the  land  that  would  give  such  a crop 
as  I have  described  to  you,  considering  the  value  of  the  produce  of  flax  from  As  Qd  to  5s 
a stone,  and  considering  the  potatoes  from  n.d.  to  2rf.  a stone,  and  the  oats  from  6rf.  to  Id. 
a stone,— taking  all  those  into  account,  an  acre  of  land,  of  the  description  I have  shown  is 
in  my  opinion,  on  my  oath,  not  worth  more  than  from  10s.  to  12s.  6d.  the  statute  acre.  ’ ’ 

43.  Suppose  you  had  capital  to  work  a farm  in  the  proper  rotation,  and  to  put  in  clover 

at  the  proper  time  it  ought  to  be  put  in,  what  would  be  the  value  of  it  ? It  would  be  a great 

improvement.  It  would  be  worth  15s.  an  acre.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  capital  in  onr 
part  of  the  country.  ® ^ 

[ The  icitness  icithdreic.'] 

Robert  Brown,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  yoa  liye  ?— Mullynahiach,  in  Killisheen,  in  the  eonnty  of  Tyrone 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ?— About  fourteen  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  IS  the  district  with  which  you  arc  acquainted  ?— I am  a little  acquainted  with 

this  country.  I live  about  eight  mdes  north  of  this.  I know  a case  of  ejectment  of  twenty-  R.  Bell's 

SIX  families,  who  held  under  Mr.  Richardson  Bell,  a middleman  holding  part  of  his  land  Evidence. 

under  Mr.  Moo,  who  had  promised  tliose  people  to  receive  them  as  teuants;  and  Mr.  Boll 
put  them  out  m order  to  get  the  lease. 

t/'i  salo  of  good-will,  proYalent  in  that  district,  and  recognised  by 

tile  landlords  ?— Yos,  it  is,  generally.  ' ° *' 

permanent  improvements  effected;  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
Si  r ir V . tenants  m our  neighbourhood;  in  this  neighbourhood,  jointly.  In  building, 
the  landlord  puts  on  the  slates,  and  the  tenant  does  the  rest;  and  for  draining,  the  landloifa 
Ehood'^'^  has  lately  given  ns  somethingfor  drainingin  ourneigh- 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Francis  Falls,  sworn  and  examined. 

miU  ’‘y  present  near  the  Bock,  near  Oookstown,  within  live 

, hlungannon,  and  three  mdes  from  Pomeroy. 

, y™  ever  hold  any  land  on  the  townland  of  Dremard  ?_Yes. 

4 “f  •nnd  did  you  lioId?_Thirty  acres,  in  the  parish  of  Tillynisky. 

•scuso  o°f  n tt’nt  land?_I  know  of  no  other  way  than  the  landlord  made  the  Sa  Mr.  Scoit\ 

to  tbia  la  1 4.  ^tiother  school,  where  he  was  before  he  went  Statement, 

wcnis  school  of  Mr.  Scott  s.  AppendixB,  No.  11. 

b'  P j ?— Yes,  he  liad. 

Mtclvctl  Ws  tenants'  children  to  attend  that  school?— He  did 

Wding  I Whool  ” M ' 1 ‘ f ^ 

7 1Y.1  school.  My  horse  was  there  several  days. 

'■  441(1  you  owe  any  rent?— Not  more  than  any  of  the  other  tenants. 

ledge  ™ 1'l“>re  was  a running  half-year's  rent,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 

w'to'get’Iwt^h"  ysars  last  January  ; and  I had  to  go  and  take  a 

10  Wv,  . 1 ’”nter ; and  took  this  place  oonyenieut  to  the  Bock, 
ll’  W«  tw.?  ‘ ?— The  parish  school  of  Tillynisky. 

Wwas  thfslooL^ato^  ’ “ Ki"g'*»4«re.  John 

13.  Dhl  V were  turned  out  for  that  reason,  and  no  other,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — Yes. 

®f  them  thing  for  your  child’s  education  at  both  those  schools  ? — Yes,  at  both 
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14.  Ho-w  inucli  was  it  ? — A penny  a week  at  Mr.  Scott’s. 

15.  How  much  was  it  to  the  rector? — A penny  a week. 

16.  Did  you  ever  ask  Mr.  Scott  why  he  turned  you  off  ? — He  represented  that  he  would 
make  us  suffer  for  the  child  leaving  that  school.  When  I went  to  reason  with  him,  he  told 
me  to  go  to  Mr.  Kingsmorc.  1 do  not  know  that  I ever  asked  him  why  he  ejected  me.^ 

17.  Do  you  know  any  other  reason? — He  was  once  very  angry  at  my  making^  an  objec- 
tion about  his  nob  allow'ing  the  tithe  ; and  but  for  my  wife  and  my  family  being  qu:et  people, 
and  he  having  a liking  to  them,  be  would  have  turned  me  off  before. 

\_The  witness  luithdrew."] 

James  Roche,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live?— I am  at  present  living  in  the  parish  of  Tyholland,  within  three 
miles  of  Monaghan,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? I have  been  for  the  last  two  years  a clerk  to  Mr.  Jeremiah 

M'kenna,  an  attorney  of  Dublin.  I conducted  his  business  in  Monaghan ; but  I am  not 
clerk  to  him  now.  He  has  resigned  his  business. 

3.  What  is  your  occupation  at  present  ?— I am  not  in  any  employment ; 1 am  living  with 

my  father  « m -l  n j 

4.  With  what  district  are  you  acquainted?— With  the  parish  ot  iyholland,  generally. 

5.  What  is  the  extent,  and  the  general  description  of  that  parish  ? — I think  it  is  about 

three  miles  wide,  and  nearly  the  same  in  length.  • , • , , r 

6.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district? — That  parish  is  land  ot  a superior 
quality,  almost  all  of  it.  There  is  not  much  grazing  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is  mostly 
under  tillage.  The  farms  are  not  large.  They  are  small  tarras. 

7.  Do  you  know  what  the  population  is  ?— It  is  thickly  inhabited.  I do  not  know  the 
number. 

8.  Is  agriculture  improving  in  the  district ; and  in  what  particulars  ? — I should  not  say 
that  the  land  is  improving.  They  cannot  afford  to  let  it  lie  out  in  grass.  The  rent  is  gene- 
rally hio-h  ; and  they  keep  it  almost  always  under  cultivation.  But  in  some  farms,  where 
draining  has  been  practised,  I have  seen  it  improved  in  the  crops. 

9.  By  whom  is  the  draining  done  ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ?— By  the  tenant 
solely,  and  at  his  own  expense.  I think  subsoiling  would  be  useful.  They  have  what  is 
called  trenching  upon  the  farm.  They  throw  up  the  subsoil.  It  improves  the  ground  greatly, 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation ?— The  landlord 
gets  the  land  valued  by  some  person  himself,  and  fixes  the  rent. 

1 1 . What  is  the  class  of  persons  generally  employed  to  value  land  ?— Generally  the  agents. 
The  rents  are  generally  more  than  the  government  valuation.  I do  not  know  how  much. 

12.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  poor  law  valuation? — No,  I do  not.  The  townland 
of  Lisconduff  contains  113  acres,  2 roods,  and  38  perches.  The  valuation  is  £79  19-5.  U. 
The  landlord’s  rent  is  per  acre,  £2  4s.,  that  is,  the  Irislr  acre. 

13.  How  do  you  know  that  ?— I know  it  by  what  my  father  pays. 

14.  Do  they  all  pay  an  equal  rent?— Yes;  they  did  upon  that  townland,  at  the  time 
these  lands  were- under  the  courts.  When  the  landlord,  came  in,  he  added  the  rent- 
charge  to  the  rent  which  they  were  then  paying  under  the  courts ; and  they  are  paying 
that  still. 

15.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds,  or  local  usui’ers,  to  assist  mm  m making  up 
his  rent  ?— On  local  usurers,  generally.  And  the  lowest  the  local  usurers’  charge  is  2s.  6rf. 
in  the  pound  per  annum,  and  if om  that  to  5s. ; 3.?.  is  the  general  run. 

16.  Are  you  much  conversant  with  the  course  pursued  in  that  part  of  the  country,  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  for  the  recovery  of  rent  ? — They  issue  a civil  bill  process,  generally. 

17.  Is  that  more  usual  than  distraining?— I am  not  aware  of  any  distraining  in  that  part 

of  the  country.  , cj  Y 

18.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  process  to  the  tenants  ? — The  whole  cost  is  3s.  6c. ; ana 
if  the  tenant  comes  in — and  I have  known  this  to  be  the  case — if  he  comes  in  to  the  town  to 
settle  it,  but  has  not  funds,  he  is  charged  for  the  entry,  and  he  gets  time  then  again. 

19.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will? — Yes;  at  will.  And  where  the  landloru  or 
agent  do  not  reside  upon  the  estate,  the  estate  is  generally  under  the  supeiuntendence  o 
tbo  bailiff. 

20.  Are  there  many  cases  of  that  kind  in  tlie  noighbom'hood  ? — I know  of  only  one  case 

that  I recollect.  _ _ pi,-  t« 

21.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  ’ 

or  the  improvement  of  their  farms? — The  tenants  are  left  to  themselves,  to  make  al 
improvements  at  their  own  expense  ; and  if  they  are  able  to  do  so,  they 

desire  to  improve  their  farms,  as  far  as  I know.  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  tha 
rents  are  too  high  in  the  neighbourhood.  _ • • tl  ir 

22.  With-  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  are  the  large  farmers  improving  in  i 
worldly  means,  or, the  reverse? — The  reverse.  I think  that  the  small  tenantry  ? 
improving,  generally.  They  are  wretchedly  poor ; and  the  labourers’  wages  are  redu  S, 
in  the  country. 

23.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — The  farmers. 

24.  What  is  the  usual  agreement  between  tlicm? — It  is  according  to  the  sort  ol  ’ 
Sometimes  Is.  a week,  sometimes  8rf.,  sometimes  Qd.  Those  are  of  a very 

The  farmers  themselves  are  very  poor,  and  subsist  upon  very  indifferent  food  all  tliroug 
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season.  The  common  diet  they  have  upon  the  fai’ms  is  potatoes  and  buttermilk  ; and  some- 
times they  even  cannot  have  that. 

25.  Have  there  been  any  agi'ai’ian  outrages  in  the  district? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

26.  Can  you  suggest  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice,  in  respect  to 
the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may 
be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agriculture, 
and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant? — I think  the  suggestion  I would 
make  would  be  tliis, — that  the  rents  in  the  first  place  require  reduction  to  some  extent, 
where  they  are  too  high  ; and  that  there  should  be  some  security  afforded  to  the  tenant, 
when  he  would  improve  his  holding,  that  it  could  not  be  taken  from  him  ; and  if  the  tenant 
would  make  the  improvement  at  his  particular  expense,  that  no  other  person  should  be  bene- 
fited by  it  but  him  alone  ; that  the  landlord  should  not  have  a claim  upon  those  improve- 
ments. And  the  country  would  be  benefited  greatly,  if  there  was  a law  to  protect  the  tenant 
in  those  improvements. 

27.  Do  you  mean  to  give  it  as  your  opinion,  that  no  extension  of  lease  would  be  sufficient, 
to  remunerate  the  tenant  for  his  improvements  ? — I think  an  extension  of  lease  would  be  a 
sufficient  security— a large  extension  of  it.  If  the  landlord  was  about  to  take  the  place  off 
him,  I think  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  tenant  for  those  improvements  which  he  has 
made  at  his  own  expense.  I intended  to  say  that  the  landlords  should  not  take  away  those 
improvements  ; that  he  ought  not  to  take  them  away  from  him  at  all,  unless  the  tenant  was 
inclined  to  go ; that  if  the  tenant  is  disposed  to  stay,  that  the  landlord  should  have  only  a- 
claim  to  a fair  rent. 

28.  How  would  you  propose  that  that  rent  should  be  fixed? — By  valuation,  from  time 
to  time. 

29.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer  ? — No  ; I have  no  other,  I believe. 

[ The  witness  toithdrew^ 

Mr.  John  Morton,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Near  Armagh. 

2.  What  is  your  profession? — A civil  engineer. 

3.  Were  you  ever  employed  upon  the  Ordnance  survey? — Yes,  I was,  about  eight  and  a 
half  years, 

4.  What  situation  have  you  since  held? — I have  held  a situation  in  the  county  as  an  as- 
sistant surveyor.  I came  first  to  the  county  to  assist  the  county  surveyor  to  draw  maps  for 
him,  before  assistants  were  appointed ; and  when  they  were  appointed,  I was  appointed  one 
of  them,,  and  I have  also  been  appointed  valuator  for  Armagh. 

5.  What  district  are  you  so  well  acquainted  with,  that  you  can  give  us  information  re- 
specting it  ? — The  part  comprising  the  union  of  Armagh.  I have  been  over  a great  part  of 
tie  county. 

6.  In  general  description,  is  it  arable  or  mountain  land  ? — Cliiefly  all  arable. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district,  and  in  what  particulars  ?. — It  is 
impimving,  I think. 

8.  How  is  the  rent  fixed  in  general ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valu- 
ation ? — I think,  as  far  as  I Icnow,  it  is  by  valuation. 

9.  Has  your  attention  been  particularly  drawn  to  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
poor  rate  to  be  paid  by  each  individual  in  the  Armagh  union? — Yes,  it  has. 

, 10.  Is  there  any  pi'actical  difficulty,  in  your  opinion,  in  levying  the  poor  rate  off  the  head 
landlord  ? — I think  not. 

11.  What  system  would  you  propose  for  carrying  out  that  object? — I made  a trial  myself 
in  the  union  of  Armagh ; I went  upon  the  ground,  and  made  the  necessary  inquiries  upon 
the  ground. 

. li  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  on  the  ground  the  information  necessary  to 
prepare  the  sub-applotment  ?— Not  so  fai*  as  the  people  were  acquainted.  They  seemed 
perfectly  willing.  When  I first  stated  the  business  I came  upon,  it  was  generally  understood 
that  it  was  for  the  government,  or  that  it  was  intended  by  the  government  to  change  the  levy 
of  the  rate  from  the  present  occupier  to  the  landlord,  and  m that  case  it  would  save  the 
present  occupier  laying  out  his  money  for  the  landlord’s  portion  of  the  rate.  That  was  merely 
making  a trial  to  ascertain  whether  it  could  be  done,  and  they  were  •\^ery  willing  to  give  me 
every  assistance.  They  said  they  should  be  glad  if  it  would  take  place. 

13.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  change  would  be  so  beneficial  that  the  occupying  tenant 
'Tould  in  every  case  be  willing  to  give  the  information  ? — Yes,  if  they  understood  the  matter 
thoroughly. 

14.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  information  you  required  ? — T asked'  to  see  the  receipts 
of  the  parties  they  paid  the  rent  to,  and  then  followed  it  up. 

15.  Having  ascertained  who  the  immediate  occupier  paid  rent  to,  what  means  did  you  take 
to  ascertain  to  what  person  the  party  who  received  the  rent  might  he  lessee  ? — I asked  the 
Question  of  some  of  them.  1 made  the  inquiry  from  one  step  to  another,  from  the  farmer  to 
his  immediate  landlord,  and  any  other  pei'son  that  I considered  could  give  me  true  information ; 
and  with  the  persons  I met  with,  I was  generally  able  to  follow  it  up  myself. 

16.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  so  arranging  the  rule,  that  the  occupying  tenant  would 
not  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than  his  due  proportion? — No,  I think  not.  1 think  that  if  the 
landlord  called  upon  him  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  rent  would  regulate  the  thing  from 
that  downwards. 
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22nd  April,  1844. 
Mr.  John  Morton. 


2Zrd  April,  1844. 
W.  J.  Dawson,  esq. 


17.  Have  you  had  any  particular  experience  ivith  reference  to  the  enactment  of  last  year 
mailing  the  lanrliords  of  small  holdings  liable  to  the  poor  rate  ? — That  is  the  £4  holders  i 
have  had  no  experience  further  than  the  opinion  of  some  of  those  who  expected  to  escape  bv 
it, — those  that  were  under  the  £4.  Their  opinion  at  first  was,  that  they  were  very  glad 
the  change,  and  thought  it  would  relieve  them;  but  I asked  them  some  questions  on  the 
subject,  and  they  seemed  to  have  changed  their  minds,  and  think  it  may  tend  to  evil  instead 
of  good. 

18.  In  what  way  ? — They  asked  mo  my  opinion.  I asked  them  if  they  were  glad  of  die 
change  ; they  said  they  were  well  pleased.  1 said,  I do  not  know  whether  you  are  right  or 
not  in  your  opinion,  but  I think  you  would  be  better  off  as  you  were.  They  asked  me  to 
explain.  I said,  it  might  not  be  the  case  with  their  landlords,  but  there  were  some  land 
lords  who  might  act  upon  it, — if  they  got  a number  of  those  people  together,  with  lands 
adjoining,  to  save  themselves  paying  these  small  sums,  they  might  eject  those  people  and  nut 
it  all  together  into  one  large  farm.  When  I explained  it  in  that  'light  to  them,  they  said 
they  would  rather  pay  a small  sum  than  run  that  risk. 

19.  Have  you  reason  to  know  any  case  in  which  that  has  been  attempted? No,  none 

20.  What  is  your  process  of  valuing  ; do  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
produce  which  particular  lands  will  bear  ? — Yes. 

21.  When  you  have  ascertained  that,  what  portion  of  the  produce  do  you  think  is  fairlv 
given  as  rent? — I could  not  answer  that  question  at  present.  At  the  time  I first  made  this 
scale,  it  was  bya  calculation  of  the  cost  of  labour  to  the  occupier,  and  the  expenses  of  seeding 
altogether  ; I then  took  the  average  prices  of  the  grain,  and  allowed  a small  per  centage  to  tne 
farmer,  and  then  assumed  the  difference  between  the  produce  and  his  expenses. 

22.  Having  ascertained  what  you  took  the  produce  to  be,  you  ascertained  the  expenses  of 
the  cultivation? — Yes. 

23.  And  then  deducting  the  one  from  the  othei*,  you  gave  the  balance  as  rent? Yes. 

[ The  loitness  loithdrew^ 


Castleblaney,  Tuesday,  23rd  April,  1844. 

Walter  James  Dawson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— At  Dungoolly,  in  the  parish  of  Faughart,  near  Dundalk,  in 

the  county  of  Louth.  ’ 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — A farmer,  and  lieutenant  on  half  pay  in  the  Armagh 
regiment. 

3.  How  many  acres  do  you  farm?— I held  191  Irish  acres  up  till  last  November;  but  I 
have  given  up  seventeen  or  eighteen  acres,  and  I only  hold  now  173  acres,  3 roods,  and  9 
perches. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  acquainted  ? — It  is  a circle  of  about  eight  miles 
round  where  I live,  just  on  the  verge  of  the  county  of  Armagh. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district  ? — It  is  occupied  mostly  by  small  tenants. 

6.  Do  you  know  the  population  of  the  district  ? — It  is  a very  dense  population.  I do  cot 
know  the  number. 

7.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  profitable  improve- 
ments ?— There  is  no  new  ground  to  be  broken  up  ; but  there  is  room  for  great  improvemeut 
in  farming. 

_8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  and  in  what  particulars?— lu  some  instances  it 
is  improving,  in  others  it  is  quite  stationary,  in  my  opinion.  1 have  been  residing  there 
about  six  years  ; but  I have  held  a farm  there  since  1827  or  1828. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — Dung  drawn  from  Dundalk  and  lime  are 
the  principal  manures.  Lime  is  used  in  very  large  quantities.  Drainage  is  not  much  required 
in  this  part  of  Louth ; aud  there  is  no  system  of  rotation  of  cropping  prevalent  in  the  district. 

_ 10.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the  dis- 
trict ?— There  is  no  farming  society  but  that  at  Castlebellinghara,  which  does  not  take  in 
this  district.  There  are  no  agricultural  schools,  nor  any  superintendents,  excepting  on  Mr. 
Fortescue’s  estate. 

11.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  farms;  and  what  is  the  mode  of  culture  adopted  ? — 
The  farms  run  from  five  to  fifteen  Irish  acres;  very  few  of  tliem  are  above  that.  The  cul- 
ture is  bad.  The  grain  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  mostly  the  two  last.  Clover 
and  rye-grass  are  sown.  There  is  no  housefeeding,  and  no  turnips,  save  with  a few  gentle- 
men; and  only  a few  sheep  are  reared,  except  on  a few  large  farms.  When  I speak  of  large 
farms,  I speak  within  a circle  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  There  is  very  few  dairy  stoclc.  Little 
effects  of  grazing,  of  course,  diminish  the  demand  for  lahoui-.  Some  farms  are  held  in  com- 
mon, others  are  separate. 

12.  _What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  of  the  farms  held  in  common  compared  with  the 
condition  of  those  holding  separately  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  confusion  among  tliem.  Tlie 
farms  arc  held  in  common,  in  consequence  of  the  parents’  dving  liaving  subdivided  the  farms 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valua- 
tion ?— It  is  generally,  almost  always,  lot  by  proposal,  to  the  highest  bidder.  I am  speaking 
mostly  of  small  landIord,s.  The  property  round  me  is  held  by  small  landlords ; persons 
holding  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever. 

14.  In  what  barony  is  that? — The  upper  Dundalk  baroiiv  ; tbo  one  next  Armagh. 

15.  Upon  receiving  those  proposals,  is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying 
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tenant  ? — There  are  very  seldom  any  tenants  turned  out  so  long  as  they  pay  their  rent;  but  23j'rf  ApHi,  1844. 

if  a tenant  looks  for  a reduction,  he  ■will  not  get  it.  He  gives  up  the  land,  and  then  it  is  set  

to  the  highest  and  the  best  bidder.  That  case  occurred  to  me  the  other  day  with  a farm  2i33, 
which  I surrendered.  It  is  also  the  custom  in  setting  farms  there,  at  least  I know  it  esq. 

to  have  been  done  m one  or  two  instances,  to  make  the  tenant  lodge  a yeai-s  rent  as  a secu- 
rity, -which  hangs  over  till  the  expiration  of  the  lease ; the  landlord  allowing  him  interest 
upon  it.  That  has  been  done  by  a gentleman  in  my  district  very  lately. 

*^16.  To  any  considerable  extent? — He  did  it  in  two  cases,  with  tw^o  large  farmers,  who 
hold  the  townland  of  Roche.  Ho  was  tlie  landlord  of  the  liouse  and  tann  which  I gave  up  : 
and  I had  it  from  his  own  lips  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  rent  well  paid  to  make  a 
man  lodge  a year’s  rent. 

17.  Do  you  think  that  that  practice  prevails  in  the  district  e.-ctensively  ? No,  not  to  a 

great  extent.  I think  there  are  others,  but  I do  not  know  them ; I can  speak  to  that  one. 

* 18.  Is  that  course  adopted  with  regard  to  tenants  whose  solvency  is  undoubted? I 

think  it  is  done  with  almost  every  new  man  that  comes  in,  by  persons  who  had  lately  let 
lands.  There  was  a man  in  the  county  of  Armagh  who  held  land,  and  built  a small  house 
upon  it.  He  could  not  pay  the  rent,  and  owed  £20  or  £30  arreai's,  and  the  gentleman 
kept  it  in  his  own  hands  some  time,  and  it  was  then  sold ; and  I believe  that  the  man  paid 
the  arreai'S  that  were  due,  and  the  full  value  of  the  land  also,  or  more  than  the  rent,  in 
my  opinion.  Taking  a year’s  rent  in  advance,  I thinic,  is  a very  bad  mode  of  securing  the 
rent;  because  it  takes  away  the  capital  of  the  tenant. 

19.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands  of  different  qualities  ? — The  usual  rents  of 
the  district  in  Louth  are  from  3os.  to  £3  10s.  the  Irish  acz*e ; that  is  in  my  district.  In 
Armagh,  where  the  soil  is  much  inferior,  it  is  from  10s.  to  30s.  The  district  of  Armagh  is 
a mountain  district. 

20.  When  you  speak  of  70s.,  do  you  allude  to  town-paiks? — No  ; I allude  to  land  two 
miles  from  Dundalk.  I paid  £2  an  acre  for  a farm  myself  four  miles  from  Dundalk.  And 
I paid  a fine  of  £400  a few  years  ago.  The  proportion  which  rent  in  this  neighbourhood 
bears  to  the  government  and  to  the  poor  law  valuation  is,  in  some  instances,  nearly  as  two 
to  one.  For  instance,  my  rent  is  nearly  double  the  poor  law  valuation.  The  government 
aad  the  poor  law  valuation  are  very  close  iu  onr  district.  My  rent  was  £488  Is.,  and  Mr. 

Griffith’s  valuation  £255  2s.  ; making  a difference  of  £232  18s.  o\d.  In  some  instances 

the  proportion  between  the  rent  and  the  government  and  poor  law  valuations  is  not  more 
than  one  and  a half  to  one. 

21.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  poor  law  valuation,  in  the  unions  with  which  you  are 
connected  ? — I think  it  a very  fair  one. 

22.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ?— In  some  places  they 
allow  a running  half-year ; in  some  cases,  under  middlemen,  they  are  forced  to  pay  in  tweuty- 
one  days,  and  three  months  after  the  rent  falls  due ; although,  in  almost  every  instance, 
those  middlemen  are  allowed  the  hanging  gale. 

23.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? By  distress ; 

and  sometimes,  if  a respectable  person  has  a lease,  by  proceeding  to  action,  and  puttino-  him 
to  all  manner  of  expense. 

24.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bills  iu  that  district  ?— Yes  ; it  is  verv  com- 
mon with  the  large  farmers. 

25.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  discount? — Wlmtever  the  banker  charges.  The  discount  is 
always  added  to  the  bill,  and  the  stamp  ; and  if  the  tenant  asks  a renewal,  which  ho  often 
has  to  do,  the  interest  is  calculated  upon  the  gross  contents  of  the  former  bill,  interest  and  all. 

26.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers ; and  what  is  the 
usual  rate  of  interest  ? — There  is  a loan  fund  on  the  Forkliill  estate,  but  I think  they  only 
grant  loans  to  tenants  on  that  estate.  It  is  a very  large  estate  ; and  the  loans  are  granted 
at  the  proper  rate  of  interest,  under  the  act  of  Parliament. 

27.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  ov5r  against  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  for  several  years. 

They  are  seldom  or  ever  wiped  off.  If  the  tenants  are  driven  to  borrow  from  local  usurers, 
and  the  system  is  very  general,  they  are  charged  5s.  for  the  use  of  £l,  for  six  months ; or 
10s.  for  a year’s  use  ; and  sometimes  more.  I inquired  into  it  in  the  last  two  or  throe  days, 
and  found  that  to  be  the  case.  The  usual  mode  of  recovering  rents  from  small  tenants'^  is 
by  distress. 

28.  Is  the  distress  usually  carried  to  a sale  ? — Tiie  tenants  geueraliv  contrive  to  redeem 
tliecattk.  There  are  very  few  sales  indeed  in  the  neighbourhood.  'Die  expensive  mode 
01  action  is  often  resorted  to  to  recover  rents.  It  is  sometimes  done  by  vindictive  landlords 
ri  injure  tenants  who  are  not  subservient  to  them  ; or  it  is  done  with  a view  of  taking  the 
0 lum  of  the  distress  off  their  own  shoulders,  a.iul  putting  the  sale  on  the  sheriff,  iu  case  tlie 

naut  IS  not  able  to  ward  off  an  execution.  I speak  now  of  respectable  tenants;  and  I 
speak  also  of  middle  landlords. 

29.  Have  instances  of  that  kind  come  within  your  own  knowledge  ? — It  has  come  within 

y own  personal  experience.  Mr.  Murphy  served  me  with  a latitat,  and  I did  not  owe  SecMr.J.C.MurpMs 
com  *”^*^^*^  other  tenant  on  the  estate.  Of  course  I did  not  let  the  sheriff  Evidence,  ■ 

^'2  Lpen^  and  he  served  me  with  a latitat,  which  put  me  to  -fois.y 

served  you  with  that'  latitat,  there  was  no  more  than  the  current  rent  duo, 

,5  M tothe  usual  courseof  payment? — I had  always  had  a lianging  gale,  like  other  tenants. 

Yo= .'  r * P‘"’^‘^  *^P  closely  as  any  of  the  other  tenants  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — 

! as  tar  as  I could  ascertain.  I did  not  see  his  books. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


2Srd.April,  1844. 

^33.  ■ 

W.  J.  Dawson,  esq. 


See  Mr.  A.  Murdock's 
Evidence, 

s3^.y 


32.  Had  he  made  any  application  to  you  before  issuing  the  latitat  ? — Ho  wrote.a  note.  , 

33.  Did  you  decline  to  pay  it  ? — I do  not  suppose  I wrote  to  decline  it,  but  I suppose  I 
told  him  I was  not  ready  at  the  time. 

34.  Is  that  his  mode  of  dealing  with  other  persons  ? — Yes ; he  has  done  so  with  otliei’ 
per, sons. 

35.  Did  you  remonstrate  ? — Yes,  I did  indeed. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  the  middlemen  in 
the  district? — They  are  all  middlemen  there.  The  proprietor  of  that  estate  is  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Annsbrook ; he  is  the  head  landlord,  and  only  gets  £100  out  of  the  townland.  Mrs.  King 
holds  from  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Murphy  has  eighty  acres  from  her,  at  Is.  an  acre.  , He  has 
tenants  under  him,  and  Mrs.  King  is  a tenant  under  Mr.  Smith.  I hold  from  Mrs.  King 
two  I'arms,  and  did  hold  that  other  one  from  Mr.  Murphy.  They  are  all  upon  the  same  town- 
land  ; but  I have  thrown  up  Mr.  Mmphy’s,  and  he  re-let  it  the  other  day.  for  9s.  an  acre 
less  than  I paid  him.  The  tenants  who  have  got  it,  told  me  they  got  it  at  that.  I have 
no  doubt  he  made  a reduction.  I paid  him  54s.  an  acre,  and  I expended  £150  in  clearing 
eight  acres  of  it  of  stones,  and  in  fences,  and  making  drains.  He  took  it  off  my  hands,  and 
made  me  pay  every  shilling  up  to  last  November. 

37.  Did  he  make  you  any  allowance  ? — Not  one  farthing.  _ ^ 

38.  How  long  had  you  been  in  possession  of  that  farm? — Thirteen  years.  The  lea%ebad 
seven  years  to  run.  fie  proposed  to  take  possessiou  of  it  last  October.  He  came  and  made 
a distress  upon  me  just  as  the  crop  was  ripe.  I gave  him  a portion  of  the  rent ; and  then 
he  wrote  to  say  he  would  take  possession  on  my  cleaiuug  up.  I was  fencing  with  him  to 
see  if  I could  beat  him  down  as  to  some  of  the  arrears.  And  last  December  I was  served 
with  a wi'it,  when  I went  to  attend  the  Louth  sessions  ; and  I had  to  give  him  my  security, 
payable  in  October  next,  for  the  rent  due  up  to  last  November  ; and  he  would  not  allow  me 
one  sixpence.  I offered  to  hold  the  farm  for  the  rest  of  the  lease  if  he  would  give  it  me  at 
£2  an  acre.  Upon  the  properties  immediately  around  me  the  tenants  mostly  hold  under 
middlemen.  Upon  Mr.  Fortescue’s  estate,  and  some  other  cases,  they  hold  direct  under  the 
landlord  in  fee.  The  middlemen  are  decidedly  the  worst  landlords  of  the  two.  The  tenants 
who  hold  direct  under  the  landlord  in  fee  are  much  better, off  in  every  way  than  those  who 
hold  under  middlemen.  They  get  their  lands  cheaper  in  some  cases.  They  get  assistance 
to  build  houses,  and  get  loans  of  clover  seed,  lime,  and  seed  corn  at  market  price,  whereas 
the  middlemen  never  hardly  give  any  assistance.  The  tenure  is  generally  at  will ; when  it 
is  by  lease,  it  is  mostly  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years.  Covenants,  though  often  intro- 
duced into  leases,  are  seldom  observed  by  either  party.  The  tenant  wliolias  a lease  is 
decidedly  the  best  farmer  ; and  if  he  holds  his  land  at  a fair  rent,  is.mnch  better.off  than  the. 
tcnant-at-w'i!l.  But  the  lands  are  let  so  much  above  their  value  that  tenants  are  not  able 
to  improve,  be  their  teiiui’e  what  it  may.  The  subdivision  of  farms  is  very  prcvalcnt,  and 
is  encouraged  by  middlemen,  as  it  tends  to  keep  up  the  rent.  For  instance,  my  fai’in,  of 
seventeen  acres,  is  now  given  to  four  tenants,  I may  here  observe  that  I asked  Ml'.  Mur- 
phy for  permission  to  sell  my  interest  in  the  farm,  and  he  wrote  me  word  ^ying  tliat  I 
might  do  so,  provided  the  tenant  pleased  him.  I sent  out  advertisements  through  the  country 
to  find  a person  who  would  take  it  off  my  hands  ; but  I got  not  a single  offer  for  it.  No  man 
would  take  it  at  that  rout.  For  that  farm- 1 paid  him  £48  ds.  \\d.,  for  those  seventeen 
acres  and  three  roods  ; and  Mr.  Griffith  valued  it  at  £24  4s.  6<f.,  that  is,  just  about  half. 

39.  Is  the  poor  law  valuation  much  about  the  same? — Yes ; there  is  very  little  difference. 

40.  Do  facilities  for,  or  impediments  to,  improvements  of  lands  or  buildings  arise  out  of 

the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate  ? — Those  landlords  who. 
hold  limited  interests  never  give  any  help  to  their  tenants  in  any  way,  in  building  or  im- 
proving. They  do  not  seem  to  care  whether  the  tenant  makes  any  improvements  or  not,  sp 
long  as  they  get  the  rent.  I have  expended  a good  deal  of  money,  and  built  a bouse  and- 
offices  on  the  farm ; and  if  my  lease  was  out  tomorrow  I should  get  very  bad  treatment,; 
There  are  few  facilities  given  for  improvements  by  the  landlords,  save  in  a few  cases  where 
the  tenant  holds  direct,  and  when  he  has  a long  and  good  lease.  The  tenant  has,  almostjn 
e\'ery  case,  to  build  and  improve  at  his  own  cost  under  middlemen,  who  never  secure  to  the 
tenant  any  remuneration  for  his  outlay,  but  take  advantage  of  it  to  raise,  the  rent  when  the 
lease  is  out.  _ ^ " 

41.  is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  t e. 
purchase-money  paid  ? — There  is  no  such  thing  as  tenant-right,  talcen  in  the  sense  in  whic  ^ 
it  is  used  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  If  my.  lease  was  out  tomorrow  my  land  would  be 

and  if  another  person  offered  a higher  rent  he  would  get  it.  An  instance  of  that  Kinu- 
occurred  upon  the  Forkhill  estate  : — A gentleman  had  a lease  under  a lady ; the  land  vas  iQ 
very  poor  state  ; there  was  nothing  on  it  but  the  hedges  and  ditches.  It  was  set  to  a gen  e- 
man  at  one  guinea  an  acre  ; ho  was  the  agent  of  the  property.  There  was  a house  built  upon- 
it  by  Mr.  M‘Dougall,  and  it  was  let  afterwards  to  Major  Bernard  for  two  guineas  an  acre.. 
Ho  laid  out  a great  deal  of  money  upon  it.  The  lease  dropped  last  autumn,  and 
. Bernard  was  asked  to  pay  to  the  head  landlord,  Mr.  Alexander,  the  same  rent ; I’yb 
great  deal  to  do,  he  has  got  it  at  37*'.  And  he  made  this  observation  to  the  agent — ' ^ * 

valuing  the  improvements  I have  made?” — “Yes,  we  are ; and  if  you  do  not  give  that  ren 
we  have  others  who  will  do  it.”  , , , . 

42.  He  pays  a less  rent  than  he  paid  to  the  middleman? — Yes,  but  be  pays  double 
the  land  is  worth.  - I know  the  land  well,  and  the  land  adjoining  is  set  at  from  Ih'J.  ° 

an  acre.  That  land  is  just  as  good.  • u v?—* 

43.  How  long  bad  he  enjoyed  the  land  in  its  improved  state  after  he  laid  out  the  money 
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He  has  been  living  there  fourteen  years,  but  the  land  is  not  worth  25s.  an  aero.  I know  he 
bas  been  losing  a great  deal  of  money.  It  is  very  poor  land  and  ht  for  nothing  but  growing 
potatoes  and  oats.  The  crying  evil  is  that  the  rents  are  all  too  high.  The  tenant-right  or 
ffood-will  is  not  always  considered  in  this  district ; indeed,  when  the  tenant  is  respectable  and 
has  made  improvements,  the  Landlord,  and  particularly  the  middleman,  often  takes  the  farm 
without  allowing  the  tenant  sixpence,  or  raises  the  rent  from  5s.  to  I5«.  an  acre.  The  rents 
ai-o  so  high,  that  a purchaser  gives  but  a small  value  as  compared  with  the  year’s  rent,  and 
the  value  of  farms  is  decidedly  less  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  by  reason  of  the  high  rents 
still  existing  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  the  result  of  so  many  changes  in  the  corn  laws. 
There  is  a farm  near  Djindalk  I iield  at  £3  an  acre  ; I purchased  it  about  fourteen  years  ago. 
I purchased  the  tenant-right  and  the  crop,  and  every  thing  standing,  for  £420,  and  paid  half 
a year’s  rent  in  addition.  I wanted  to  sell  it  two  years  ago,  and  was  not  offered  the  half  of 
that,  though  the  farm  is  much  improved  in  every  respect.  There  was  a marsh  of  six  acres,  a 
part  of  it  where  a man  shooting  snipes  ayouM  be  up  to  his  middle  in  water.  I have  drained 
it,  and  grown  wheat  upon  it,  and  I could  not  get  half  what  I gave  for  it,  though  the  lease  has 
nineteen  years  to  run.  That  is  a proof  that  the  tenant-riglit  is  not  increasing  in  value. 

44.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district,  and  to  what  exti^nt  has  it 
been  carried  ? — The  consolidation  of  farms  has  not  been  carried  out  here.  Large  farms,  when 
in  tillao'e,  employ  more  labourers  than  small  ones,  as  the  small  tenant,  with  the  help  of  his 
family,  worlts  his  own  farm.  Large  farms,  when  well  cultivated,  generally  yield  a better  acre- 
able  return  when  compared  with  small  ones,  and  of  course  employ  more  hands.  Small  farms 
tend  to  increase  the  vent  decidedly. 

45.  To  what  extent  has  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  been  carried  out  ? — This  is 
very  minute.  Some  farms  in  my  neighboxirhood  have  been  cut  up  to  two  acres  each  when 
a man  has  died. 

46.  Have  the  occupiers  of  farms  so  small  as  two  acres  any  other  means  of  support  in  that 
district? — Nothing  but  jobbing,  or  any  labour  that  they  can  pick  up.  Many  of  them  go  to 
England  for  the  harvest,  and  the  rents  are  paid  by  the  jobbing  of  cattle  or  pigs.  They  cannot 
pay  it  out  of  the  ground  and  feed  their  families. 

47.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers ; are 
they  improving  in  their  circumstances  or  the  reverse  ? — Where  large  farmers  have  land  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  and  when  they  understand  their  business,  I thiiilc  they  are  improving,  but  as 
these  cases  are  rare,  and  as  in  general  they  are  over  rented,  the  struggles  they  have  to  make 
are  great  indeed.  The  sraa,U  tenantry  are  decidedly  getting  worse,  as  is  evidenced  by  their 
empty  stack  yards,  and  by  their  having  to  get  seed  corn,  clover,  grass  seed,  and  lime, 'meal,  and 
sometimes  potatoes,  on  credit.  The  labourer,  when  constantly  employed,  is  or  should  be  better 
off  than  he  was  thirty  years  ago.  His  wages  are  now  paid  in  English  money,  which  he  then 
got  in  Irish  ; that  is,  he  now  gets  1 Od.  English  for  1 Od.  Irish,  and  provisions  and  clothing  are 
cheaper ; still  they  do  not  appear  to  be  one  bit  the  better  off  in  their  domestic  comforts, 
r do  not  find  them'  improving  one  bit  where  they  ought  to  be. 

48.  Is  the  capital  of  tho  farmers  sufficient  for  their  operations  ; and  if  not,  how  is  it  sup- 
plied ? — Most  of  the  farmers  iu  Ireland  are  deficient  in  capital.  That  arises  principally  from 
their  having  to  expend  so  much  on  the  improvements  of  the  farm  iu  building,  fencing,  &c., 
and  by  having  often  to  pay  fines  to  the  landlord  or  out-going  tenant, — a most  ruinous  system. 
The  small  tenant  seldom  has  a capital  beyond  the  seed  corn  he  puts  into  the  ground,  tie 
trusts  to  Providence  for  the  rest. 

49.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  smaller  tenantry  higher  than  on  the  larger  farms,  and  is  it 
usually  paid  in  cash  ? — The  acreable  rent  in  this  district  is  higher  on  the  large  farms  in 
general.  The  more  respectable  a tenant  (particularly  what  is  called  a gentleman  tenant),  the 
more,  he  is  made  to  pay  tlian  the  small  tenant  adjoining,  although,  perhaps,  he  is  the  only 
resident  from  whom  the  labourer  can  get  a day’s  work.  I am  charged  from  5s.  to  1 56'.  an 
acre  more  for  my  lands  than  the  farms  adjoining,  although  in  every  case  the  soils  are 
equal,  and  in  some  better. 

50.  By  what  means  generally,  in  the  country,  arc  the  children  provided  for  at  the  death 
of  their  parents? — The  children  are  provided  for,  on  the  death  of  their  parents,  generally 
by  a subdivision  of  the  farm  among  the  sons ; and  the  daughters  by  portions  charged  on  the 
farm,  and  payable  on  marriage,  or  by  instalments  of  from  £2  to  £l2,  according  to  the  parents’ 
means. 

51.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they 

built  and  repaired  ? — The  labourers  hold  their  cottages  from  large  and  small  farmers,  who 
generally  build  and  repair  them.  If  consisting  of  a house  and  garden,  they  are  set  at  rents 
varying  from  30s.  to  40s.  a year,  and  work  is  mostly  given  to  pay  the  rent.  I have  never 
charged  any  of  my  men  for  their  cottages,  but  given  them  free,  along  with  full  wages  the 
year  round.  , 

52.  What  do  they  usually  get  in  the  country  with  their  cottages,  <and  what  do  they  usually 
pay? — From  30s.  to  40s.  for  a house  and  garden  is  the  general  rent  paid  by  the  cottier 

tenants. 

53.  Have  they  regular  employment  ? — Oh,  no ! they  have  not,  indeed. 

64.  At  what  rate  of  wages  is  their  labour  calculated  in  making  up  the  rent  ? — A regular 
^bourer,  a spade  labourer,  gets  Sc?,  in  the  winter  and  10c?.  in  summer,  all  the  year  round. 
A casual  labourer  gets  10c?.,  when  brought  in  for  casual  work.  My  head  ploughman  has  Is. 
a day  all  the  year  round,  and  a free  house  and  garden,  and  three  roods  of  potato  ground, 
dunged,  and  often  drilled,  for  £6,  and  more  ground,  if  ho  w.ants  it,  at  the  rate  of  £10  an 
To  ray  other  ploughman  I give  10c?.  a day,  and  the  same-allowances.  Those  are  the 
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Iiigliest  wago.s  going.  The  eon-acre  pi’evails  to  a groat  extent,  as  there  is  a dense  mountaia 
population  at  hand.  Potato  ground  lets  by  the  Irish  acre,  at  the  rate  of  £8  for  clover  ground 
•which  has  been  limed,  and  £10  an  acre  for  dunged  land,  the  farmer  ploughing  and  harroir- 
ing.  The  rent  is  usually  paid  before  digging  ; and  if  not,  the  farmer  sometimes  sells  on  foot 
At  other  times  he  has  them  dug,  and  sells  by  the  cwt,,  or  gives  time  ; but  in  general  the 
con-acre  rent  is  well  paid,  it  being  a great  object  to  the  poor  man  to  get  it,  as  he  generallv 
earns  the  rent  of  it  at  tho  English  harvest.  ^ 

55.  Have  there  been  any-  agrarian  outrages  in  the  districts  ? — None,  whatever.  The 
people  are  very  quiet.  I never  lode  my  hall  door  nor  bar  my  windows  at  night. 

56.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  e.states  of  different  classes,  as,  for  example 
the  estates  of  largo  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors,  or  of  *the  crown  or  corporate 
or  associated  bodies  ? — The  estates  of  large  resident  proprietors  are  decidedly  the  hest 
managed.  Those  of  middlemen  and  small  proprietors  are  managed,  in  general,  very  badh' 
There  are  no  crown  or  corpoi*ate  estates  {since  the  Forkhill  charity)  in  this  district. 

57.  In  what  do  the  agents’  duties  generally  consist  ? — The  duties  of  agents  should  be  many 
but  in  practice  they  consist  mostly  in  naming  two  days  in  the  year  for  receiving  the  rents' 
In  Dundalk,  they  seldom  visit  tho  lands  : and  indeed  few,  of  them  know  a good  acre  from  a 
bad  ono.  They  are  seldom  farmers.  Many  of  them  are  attorneys,  sometimes  shopkeepers 
and  frequently  residents  in  Dublin,  whose  sole  object  is  squeezing  all  they  can  out  of  the 
tenants  (I  speak  of  the  agents  of  middlemen,  not  of  the  large  landed  proprietors,  resident  in 
the  country) — particularly  on  the  estates  of  middlemen,  where  they  are  allowed  to  act  as  they 
please.  They  arc  mostly  paid  by  poundage  fees,  and  the  higher  the  rents  the  better  for 
them.  Hence  one  of  the  objects  of  the  agents  in  kee;ping  up  the  rent  of  the  lands.  They 
charge  2s.  Qd.  per  day  for  keepers  on  a distress,  and  often  make  the  tenant  pay  for  three  or 
four,  besides  the  stamps  on  warrant,  and  filling  the  same,  making  altogethei'  a cost  of  £7 
or  £8,  if  the  distress  be  not  soon  removed.  The  usual  time  for  entering  upon  farms  is  at 
November.  There  is  a stamp  of  30*-.  on  drawing  the  warrant  under  the  new  act.  The 
attorney  charges  iOi.  for  filling  it.  The  bailiff  charges  5s.  for  making  the  first  seizure  and 
the  keeper  gets  2s.  6d.  every  twenty-four  hours  he  is  on  the  premises ; and  they  may  put 
on  twenty-four  keepers,  if  they  please.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  it. 

58.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  what  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the 
rent,  to  the  government  and  poor  law  valuations  ? — The  proportion  of  the  cess  to  the  govern- 
ment valuation  is  about  £10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  that  valuation.  Of  course,  it  is  less  in 
proportion  on  the  rent,  which  exceeds  that  valuation.  The  rent  is  nearly  double  that. 

59.  Is  the  amount  to  bo  levied  out  of  each  townland  in  any  manner  made  public  ? The 

amount  is  appiotted  by  two  persons  chosen  by  the  parishioners,  who  applet  the  sum  returned 
to  be  levied  by  the  high  constable  to  the  churchwardens,  and  they  go  by  the  government 
valuation  pretty  nearly,  and  mostly  do  their  duty  properly.  We  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  them,  as  far  as  I have  seen.  The  county  cess  is  collected  in  February  and  June. 

60.  What  proportion  docs  the  poor  rate  bear  to  the  rent  in  each  year  ? — The  proportion 
which  tlie  poor  rate  in  the  year  bears  to  my  rent  is  about  6d.  in  the  pound  of  that  rent,  and 
lOtf.  in  the  pound  on  the  poor  law  valuation.  The  landlord’.?  proportion  is  allowed  when  I 
pay  my  rent ; but  I am  told  on  some  estates  the  tenants  arc  not  allowed  credit  for  it.  I 
cannot  vouch  for  it ; but  I believe  it  is  the  fact,  from  what  has  been  stated  to  me. 

6 1 . What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  I'ent-charge  on  the  land- 
lord ? — Where  leases  exist,  tho  tenant  has  got  the  allowance  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and 
also  in  some  cases  of  tcnancies-at-will.  But  I believe  and  have  reason  to  think  that  this  has 
not  always  been  the  case ; and  I fear  there  are  instances  where  the  tenant  has  had  the  whole 
of  the  rent-charge  added  to  his  rent.  Upon  the  property  ■u’here  I reside  I know  it  h^  been 
allowed. 

62.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in 
respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess,  and  other  bur- 
dens falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  property,  maybe  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better 
system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant? — The  cry- 
ing evils  under  which  the  tenants  labour  in  this  district  (more  pai’ticularly  those  of  middlemen, 

— the  high  raclc  rents  at  which  the  lands  are  let,  and  the  want  of  employment  by  reason 
of  so  many  absentee  proprietors.  Whether  the  legislature  will  control  the  setting  of  lands 
or  not  it  is  difficult  to  say  ; but,  at  all  events,  they  can  give  relief  in  other  ways : — First, 
either  by  exonerating  the  tenant  from  paying  rent  for  public  roads,  or  else  by  freeing  him 
from  the  payment  of  cess  for  the  repairing  of  these  roads.  When  a road  is  about  to  be  made 
through  any  estate  (except  in  cases  of  leases)  the  landlord  is  paid  the  full  value  of  the  ground 
required  for^  that  road ; yet,  notwithstanding,  he  measures  that  road  on  the  farms  of  his 
tenants  adjoining,  and  ever  after  makes  them  pay  rent  for  it ; although,  at  the  same  time, 
the  tenant  is  obliged  to  pay  the  county  cess  to  keep  such  road  in  repair.  Surely  such  a law 
is  not  just.  It  is  unknown  in  Scotland,  and,  I believe,  in  England.  Every  year  these  cesses 
increase;  and  it  is  high  time  tlie  landlord  should  pay  them.  The  next,  and,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  evil  under  which  an  improving  and  industrious  tenant  labours  is, — the  uncertainty 
of  his  ever  being  allowed  one  shilling  lor  any  improvement  he  may  make  on  his  farm  during 
his  lease  ; or  rather,  the  certainty  of  having  those  improvements  valued  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  his  rent,  or,  possibly,  being  turned  out  to  make  way  for  a new  tenant,  who  can  afford 
to  give  a higher  rent  for  the  farm,  as  none  of  his  money  has  been  sunk  in  it.  Instances  of 
this  kind  frequently^  occur ; and  it  is  time  that  a law  should  pass  securing  to  the  tenant 
the  fair  value  of  his  improvements  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  provided  his  landlord 
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seeks  to  turn  him  out,  or  should  ask  a rent  much  above  the  rate  of  the  day,  or  what  the 
tenant  could  think  of  prudently  giving.  This  law  should  embrace  all  leases  made  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  as  they  were  taken  at  a time  when  the  corn  duties  were  much  higher  than 
now,  and  when  corn,  pork,  butter,  and  moat  bore  a higher  priee.than  at  present.  Pass  such 
a law,  and  the  good  effects  of  it  will  soon  be  seen  in  the  improvement  of  farms,  and  the 
additional  employment  of  labourer’s.  It  can  do  the  good  and  humane  landlord  no  harm,  it 
would  merely  confirm  his  praiseworthy  acts  and  intentions  ; while  it  would  compel  the  bad 
landlord  to  do  common  justice  to  his  deserving  tenant,  as  well  as  make  him  expend  a part  of 
bis  rack  rent  in  the  improvement  of  his  own  estate,  and  the  condition  of  those  who  have  a 
right  to  look  up  to  him.  There  is  no  tenant-right  existing  in  the  county  of  Louth  whatever. 
If  my  lease  was  out  to-morrow  I should  be  at  the  mercy  of  my  Landlady’s  agent,  who  would 
tell  me  I must  pay  10,5.  an  acre  more  for  my  ground,  or  I must  walk  out ; and  it  would  be 
let  to  some  one  else,  though  I have  e.xpended  £l,500  upon  it.  There  are  many  cases  where 
tenants  have  entered  on  farms  twenty  years  back  at  high  rack  rents,  and  having  expended 
much  money  in  the  improvements  of  such  farms,  find  they  cannot  make  liie  rent  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  markets.  They  go  to  the  landlord  and  ask  a reduction ; he  refuses  auy.  They 
ask  him  to  take  a surrender  of  the  farm ; he  also  refuses,  if  the  tenant  is  solvent, first,  be- 

cause he  knows  he_  will  not  get  the  same  rent  from  another  ; next,  because  he  knows  he  has 
a good  mark  for  his  rent.  The  result  of  such  acting  is,  that  the  tenant,  in  the  end,  becomes 
a pauper ; and  he  and  his  family  are  made  beggars.  Now  there  ought,  in  such  cases,  to  be 
relief  given  to  the  tenant.  If  he  feels  he  cannot  honestly  pay  the  rent,  his  landlord  should 
be  bound  to  take  a surrender  of  the  farm,  on  the  tenant  putting  it  in  proper  order,  by  laying 
it  down,  &c. ; and  the  landlord  should  he  bound  to  pay  for  what  improvements  the  tenant 
has  made.  The  mode  of  recovering  rent  in  the  cases  of  lessees  is  severe  to  the  tenant.  The 
landlord  can  distrain,  and  proceed  by  action ; at  the  same  time  he  should  be  confined  to  one 
or  other  remedy.  Both  are  bad ; and,  in  ray  opinion,  an  ejectment  is  the  least  objectionable 
of  any  mode  of  recovering  rent.  Distressing  a tenant  is  as  bad  as  flogging  a soldier ; it 
breaks  not  only  his  credit  but  his  spirit ; and  it  certainly  engenders  a bad  feeling  both  to 
bis  landlord  and  agent,  and  one  that  is  not  soon  forgotten.  Here  is  an  instance  which  will 
show  the  poverty  of  the  country : — I have  a lime-lain  on  one  of  my  farms,  and  I burn  lime 
for  sale.  I have  got  a return  of  my  sale  of  lime  for  six  years,  commencing  from  1838  and 
ending  at  1843 : — 


Years, 

Banels. 

Years, 

Barrels. 

1838  - 

15,014 

1841 

- 

9,233 

1839  - 

12,081 

1842 

_ 

- 11,222 

1840  - 

13,085 

1843 

- 

8,499 

The  falling  off  in  the  sales  of  last  year  has  been  solely  owing  to  the  small  farmers  not 
being  able  to  purchase  lime  by  reason  of  the  low  price  of  oats,  &c.,  caused  by  the  new  tariff 
and  the  corn  bill,  although  I sold  my  lime  eight  per  cent,  cheaper  than  during  the  previous 
years.  The  district  around  me  consists  of  soils  which  cannot  well  do  without  lime ; and  yet 

the  tenants  cannot  purchase  it [ The  witness  handed  in  the  folloioing  table  showing  the 

expense  of  cultivating  his  farms,  and  the  amount  realized  by  the  produce  therefrom^] 


Statemekt  and  Particulars  of  Farms  held  by  Mr.  Walter  James  Dawson,  in  the  Parishes  of 
Faughart  and  Roche,  Barony  of  Upper  Dundalk,  and  County  of  Louth. 


Duojoolej*  (House  farm). 
Do.''  (Lodge  farm), 
Drumbilly,"  - 
Do.« 

Marlfield,®  ... 
Dongooley,*  - 


Mrs.  King,  Dublin, 

Mrs.  King,  Dulilin, 

Miss  M'Giisty,  Dundalk,  ] 
Miss  foster,  Dundalk, 
Messrs.  Smith  & otlieri, 
Jacob  C.  Murphy,  esq.,- 


35  3 20 
12  3 0 

62  3 0 
19  3 19 
42  2 10 
17  3 0 : 


40  0 

63  0 

64  0 


488  1 0 
22  0 0 
11  12  0 


49  13 
18  17 
98  11  9h 
63  15 
24  4 6 

306  3 16  I 255  2 


Total  year's  rent  and  taxes  of  191  acres,  2 roods,  9 perches,  521  13  0 
Add  labour  of  1843  (exclusive  of  horses),  - - - - 233  8 6 

Smith,  carpenter,  and  harness  maker,  - - - - - 21  10  0 


Total  expenditure  for  the  above  farms  for  1843,  - - £776  11  6 

* Not  more  than  sixty  acres  of  the  191  are  what  would  be  considered  wheat  ground. 


* Lease  of  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  from  November,  1827.  Only  two  lives  now  in  being.  Mr.  Dawson  has  built  a house 
and  offices  on  this  farm,  and  made  other  improvements  on  it,  in  fencing  and  draining,  to  the  amount  of  £1,500,  aud  never  was 
allowed  one  farthing  towards  such  expenditure.  Ho  pays  5s.  .an  acre  mote  than  the  laud  adjoining,  under  s-aroe  landlord. 

^ Lease  of  three  lives  or  sixty-one  years,  from  November,  18'28.  Mr.  Dawson  has  laid  out  over  £50  in  improvements  on  tliis 
fam,  and  never  got  6d.  allowed  for  it.  It  is  15s.  an  acre  rent  over  tho  adjoining  farms. 

' Held  for  fifty  ye.nrs,  from  November,  1 833.  Mr.  Dawson  has  built  kilns,  and  expended  £'250  on  this  farm ; althougli  lie  lias 
to  pay  Sir.  B.  Bohinson  (tho  head  landlonl)  £10  a year  rent  for  the  limestone  quarry  ou  it,  in  addition  to  the  land  rent. 

Held  at  will,  Mr.  Dawson  will  suri-ondov  this  farm  at  November  next. 

' Mr.  Dawson  has  expended  over  £100  in  ditohiag  and  draining  this  fai-m,  and  never  was  allowed  6d.  for  so  doing.  Tlio  lease 
lias  only  fifteen  years  to  run.  There  avo  ten  nersons  who  have  an  iutei-est  in  this  farm,  between  the  head  landlord  (Lord  Roden) 
aud  Mr.  Dawson. 

’’Mr.  Dawson  expended  over  £150  ou  this  farm,  but  had  to  suireudcr  it  last  November,  the  rant  was  so  high,  nltliough  he  had 
seven  years  of  his  lease  to  run.  lie  was  uot  allowed  ono  shilling  for  oil  he  laid  out,  save  £7  10s.  towards  m^ing  fences,  accord- 
ing to  agreement.  . 

5 S 
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"W,  J.  Dawson,  esq. 


£34. 

James  M'Watty.esq. 


264  do.  barley, 


PnODOCB  S0Li>. 

£ d. 

at  an  average  of  25.v.  6rf..  297  6 6 

do.  13s.  -V.,  J 76  J 2 2 

do.  9s.  o3  0 2 


Total  grain  sold,  .527  3 10 


Value  of  polatoes  set  to  strangers,  labourers, 

and  in  Mr.  Dawson’s  hands,  300  0 

Italian  rye-grass  seed,  sold,  30  0 

Grazing  let,  32  16 


Deduct  rent,  <&c.,  776  11 

Profit,*  £113  8 


DilTereiice  paid  for  rent,  t 


County  cess  paid  iu  1835, 

„ 1836, 

„ 1837, 

„ 1838, 

„ 1839, 

„ 1840, 

„ 1841, 

„ 1842, 

„ 1843, 

Annual  average  cess  for  nine  yearS; 


24  8 
21  3 
16  19 


»Out  of  this  must  bo  taken  tlie  value  of  seed  com,  potatoes,  hay-seed,  and  clover-seeds;  and  credit  given  for  milk,  &c.,'na.i 
in  the  house,  and  calves  reared.  Against  which  interest  is  to  bo  charged  on  near  £2,000,  e-xpenditure,  besides  that  on  capital  invested 
in  stock,  carts,  &c-,  and  alsoitie  v^ue  of  manure  purchased. 

» The  towns  ctime  under  cess  in  tliis  year.  “ This  only  up  to  spring  1843. 

MemoiiaNdl'JS. — 1843  was  a year  of  good  produce  on  jVIr,  Dawson's  favnis,  compared  witli  the  sis  previous  ones;  during  which, 
his  losses,  particularly  in  wheat,  have  been  very  heavy  indeed. 

63.  What  do  you  consider  a good  return  upon  average  Land  on  your  farms  ? — From  eight 
to  nine  barrels  of  wheat,  twelve  of  oats,  thirteen  of  barley.  I have  grown  seventeen  barrels 
of  barley.  Last  year  the  crop  was  not  twelve  barrels. 

64.  Is  that  the  ground  for  which  you  pay  60s.  ? — Yes.  Last  year  I had  twelve  barrels; 
one  year  I had  fourteen  barrels.  The  general  average  of  the  county  of  Louth,  I should 
say,  was  from  eight  to  nine  barrels  of  wheat — those  who  have  good  ground.  My  own  is  con- 
siderably above  that ; but  that  is  the  general  average  of  the  county. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 


James  M‘ Watty,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Castleblayney. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — I am  receiver  of  rents  over  a very  laa’ge  district  of  the 
country. 

3.  '^ith  wbat  district  are  you  acquainted  ? — I am  particularly  acquainted  with  the  county 
of  Armagh,  and  a good  part  of  this  county,  but  particularly  Armagh. 

4.  In  general,  is  that  a tillage  district  ? — ^Yes,  indeed ; if  you  may  call  the  small  farms  we 
have  farms  at  all. 

5.  About  what  amount  of  rents  do  you  receive  ? — Nearly  £20,000  a year. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  disti'ict,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particu- 
lars ? — I should  think  it  is  improving  very  much  in  draining  and  ditching. 

7.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  iu  the  district, 
and  what  has  been  their  effect  ? — There  are  none. 

8.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district,  and  what  is  the  mode  of  culture?— 
I should  say  from  ten  to  twelve  Irish  acres  is  the  most  usual  size  ; and  oats  are  principally 
grown  in  tliis  part  of  the  country.  Wheat  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armagh ; but 
they  cultivate  very  badly.  There  is  a great  want  of  improvement  in  agriculture  in  the 
country.  We  have  got  an  agriculturist  to  improve  it,  if  possible,  who  is  placed  at  Silver 
Bridge  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Fews. 

9.  How  long  has  he  been  there  ? — Only  a very  short  time. 

10.  How  do  the  tenants  seem  to  receive  him  ? — They  like  it  very  much.  The  first  thing 
is  to  open  the  great  rivers,  and  then  to  drain  the  low  lands  as  far  as  possible. 

1 1.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted ; is  it 
by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? — By  valuation. 

12.  What  class  of  persons  is  usually  employed  to  value  tlie  land? — Surveyors  are  in  the 
habit  of  valuing  the  land. 

13.  Is  it  the  usual  custom  to  let  the  land  at  the  rate  they  put  upon  it,  or  is  their  valuation 
afterwards  increased  ? — No  ; it  is  let  at  that  valuation. 

14.  Is  the  valuation  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  one  ? — An  acreable  valuation.  Each  field 
is  valued  separately. 

15.  In  making  up  that  acreable  valuation,  is  any  rent  put  upon  the  public  roads  ? — No,  I 
should  think  not. 

16.  Are  you  sutficiently  acquainted  with  the  district  to  bo  able  to  state  that  positively  ?— 
No,  I am  not,  indeed. 

17.  What  is  the  aisual  rent  of  average  lands  of  different  qualities  ? — The  best  land  about 
Arm^h  is  let  at  30s.  The  land  I am  concerned  with  is  from  that  down  to  15s.,  that  is  the 
English  acre.  I am  speaking  of  town-parks,  when  I speak  of  30s. 

18.  Omitting  the  town-parks,  what  should  you  say  was  the  average  rent? — Nineteen 
shillings,  I should  say. 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valua- 
tions ? — It  is  lower  than  both  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations.  There  is  one  town- 
land  let  to  tcnants-at-will  at  £l40  under  the  government  valuation. 

20.  Is  that  a recent  letting  ? — Yes;  there  are  1,400  acres  in  it.  It  is  a very  large  townland^i 

21.  What  proportion  does  the  letting  value  boar  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — It  is  niucji 
lower  than  the  poor  law  valuation.  There  are  some  leases  on  it ; but  it  is  principally  let  at  will. 
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22.  What  is  your  opinion  of  tlie  poor  law  valuation  ?_In  Armagh,  it  is  not  a fair  valua- 
tion at  all. 

23.  Is  that  townland  lot  principally  in  small  farms  ?— Yes,  indeed  it  is,  unfortunately. 

•There  are  some  tai-ms  that  are  larger  upon  it.  The  average  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  English 
acres,  take  them  all  in  all.  “ 

24.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  called  for?— We  are  ffettins  the 

May  rent  of  1843  now.  There  is  what  is  called  a dead  half-year.  ^ ° 

25.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  the  rent  by  bill  in  your  district  9_No 

26.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  the  payment  of  rent  and 
what  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest  ?— I should  say,  he  depends  upon  the  local  usurer ; and  some-^ 
.of  them  charge  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  some  even  more  than  that. 

27.  What  are  the  more  usual  modes  of  recovering  rent  from  defaultin</  tenants  9_In 
general,  by  driving  or  ejectment,  or  process.  In  general,  it  is  by  driving.  It  is  no  expense  to 
the  tenant ; at  least,  it  should  not  be,  when  they  pay  the  rent. 

28.  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  expense  is  sometimes  charged  to  the  tenant  ?~I  never 
heard  that  the  bailiff  charged  any  thing. 

29.  Is  there  any  charge  made  for  preparing  the  order  to  distrain  SU-iNo.  We  are  very 

sorry  to  put  them  to_  any  expense ; for  it  comes  out  of  the  landlord’s  pocket.  Any  thin?  that 
injures  the  tenant  injures  the  landlord.  ° 

. 30.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ?— For  a particular  gale 

31.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors  or,  under  middlemen  ?— They 
hold  in  both  ways  ; a number  under  the  proprietors,  but  there  ai-e  some  middlemen. 

32. ^  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  ? — They  are  much  better  under  the 
proprietors. 

33.  Ha/ve  you  had  any  case  before  you  in  which  the  tenants  of  middlemen  have  complained 
that  they  have  lost  their  right  of  renewal,  in  eases  of  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever ; they 
having  paid  up  their  portions  of  the  fines,  but  the  middlemen  having  omitted  to  renew  ?— 
Yes ; there  is  a townland  where  that  occurred.  A person  of  the  name  of  M'Come  held  land 
under  Mr.  Boyd,  in  1802.  The  life  died,  and  in  1822  he  was  called  upon  to  renew.  He 
declined  renewing.  _ In  the  year  1 834,  he  was  again  called  upon  to  renew  ; and  in  the  year 
1836,  Mr.  Boyd  said,  as  he  had  a large  family  he  niio-ht  renew  then,  biit  he  declined  it  and 
he  filed  a bill  against  Mr.  Boyd  for  costs ; but  the  Chancellor  decided  that  he  had  lost  his 
Tight  of  renewal,  and  the  Chancellor  said,  injustice  to  Mr.  Boyd,  he  must  express  himself  in 
strong  terms  m favour  of  IMr.  Boyd,  for  that  such  extraordinary  negligence  he  bad  never 
witnessed  before. 

34.  Did  Mr.  M'Oome  occupy  any  of  tlio  hud  himself  ?_A  harge  portion  'was  lot  to  tenants. 

30.  Had  ho  a considorable  mterest  ?— Yes,  £200  a year ; ivhioh  was  settled  upon  the 

marriage  by  deed.  The  trustees  were  bound  to  receive  tile  rents  and  prohts,  and  pay  the 
renewal  fines  and  head  rent,  which  they  had  neglected  to  do.  ^ 

36.  Had  they  been  served  with  notice  by  Mr.  Boyd? Yes,  all  of  them.  Mr.  Boyd 

frequently  pressed  upon  them  to  renew.  They  would  not ; they  were  very  foolish  and  very 
unfortunate.  *' 


_37.  Then  the  occupiers  upon  that  townland  are  now  the  direct  tenants  of  Mr.  Boyd?— 
They  will  be  when  the  two  other  lives  drop.  There  are  two  lives  still  remainincr.  Mr. 
M‘Come  received  the  fines  from  the  tenants  ; but  did  not  pay  the  fines  himself.  * 

38.  How  do  tliose  tenants  now  stand  with  regard  to  Mr.  Boyd ; have  their  leases  been 
destroyed  ? — Yes  ; theh*  right  ceases  when  the  fives  drop. 

_ _39.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  made;  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant  or 
jointly  ? — Principally  by  the  tenant,  I should  say, 

40.  Do  the  landlords  pay  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  improvements,  and  how  is 
remuneration  secured  to  either  party?— The  landlord  does  not  pay  any  proportion  for  the 
buildings ; but  he  pays  so  much  a jierch  for  draining. 

41.  Is  that  a fixed  sum  or  variable  ? — It  is  according  to  the  difficulty  of  making  the  drains. 

42.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  is  it  recognised 

by  the  landlords  ?— Yes,  it  is.  • ^ 

the  1*  opinion  of  the  effect  of  it  ? — It  gives  the  tenant  a very  good  interest  in 


44.  What  IS  the  usual  selling  price  of  the  tenant-riglit  compared  with  the  year’s  rent,  or 
4^^ tenant-right. 

45.  Is  the  value  of  it  increasing  or  decreasing  ? — Rather  decroasiiif^,  I should  think  • I 

am  certain  it  is.  • ’ 

4?'  caused  by  ? — By  the  cliaiige  made  by  the  tariff. 

47.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  fiirms  in  the  district  ? — No  ; it  is  almost  impossible 

0°,??  u selling  off,  to  get  the  adjoining  tenants  to  buy, 

and  lend  them  money,  and  encourage  them  to  buy.  If  you  turned  tenants  out  in  order  to 
consolidate  farms,  it  ivould  have  a very  bad  effect. 

48.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district,  and  is  it  permitted 

unfortunately  sometimes  practised  where  the  landlord  does  not  wish  it. 
nerc  there  arc  families  the  children  get  a portion  of  the  land.  As  often  as  they  can  they 
try  to  divide  the  farm.  . J J 

in  tf ' • respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  improving 
do  opinion  ?— They  are  better  off  than  .the  small  farmers ; but  I 

not  think  tor  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  any  improvement,  by  any  means. 

• e the  small  farmers  improving  ? — No,  certainly  not;  the  large  farmers  are  better  off,  ■ 

5S2 
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51.  Is  the  state  of  the  labourer  improving  or  othertvise? — No,  I think  it  is  not.  I thiulj 
they  arc  worse  off  also.  The  price  of  farming  produce  being  low,  the  farmers  do  not  emplov 
them  so  much. 

52.  Is  the  capital  of  the  farmers  sufficient  for  their  operations  ; and  if  not,  how  is  it  sup- 
plied ? — It  is  not  sufficient ; and  it  is  generally  supplied  by  local  usurers. 

53.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they  built 

and  repaired  ? — They  are^built  by  the  immediate  tenant,  to  enable  him  to  labour  his  farm  • 
and  they  hold  under  him.  ’ 

54.  What  is  the  usual  agreement  entered  into  with  them  ? — They  generally  pay  so  much 
for  their  house,  and  they  get  so  much  a clay  for  their  labour.  They  in  general  give  a house 
and  garden  and  soino  bog  ground.  Then  they  have  potato  ground,  which  they  pay  for  ia 
con-acre,  about  eight  pounds  or  eight  guineas  the  Irish  acre,  for  manured  land. 

55.  If  they  have  any  manure  to  put  upon  land,  what  do  they  pay  for  that  ? Generally 

the  ground  rent,  £i  an  acre. 

56.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  that  district  ? — Not  any  in  the  district  I 
am  acquainted  with. 

57.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — November. 

58.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  or  poor 
law  valuations? — The  county  cess,  in  the  general  way,  is  very  high.  Sometimes  we  have 
more  cess,  and  sometimes  less.  It  is  now  entirely  regulated  upon  the  government  valuation. 

59.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  government  valuation? — Generally  from  lOd,  to 
Is.  in  the  pound,  upon  the  half-year. 

60.  What  proportion  should  you  say  the  general  value  at  which  land  is  let  in  the  country 
bears  to  the  government  valuation  ? — If  you  go  through  the  district  generally,  it  is  higher 
than  the  government  valuation. 

6 1 . How  much  is  it  higher  ? — I know  by  the  rentals  I have  got  it  is  much  higher  than 
the  government  valuation  in  some  parts,  and  lower  in  others.  The  letting  value  differs  on 
different  estates. 

62.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rale  generally  allowed? — I always 
allow  it  the  moment  they  bring  me  the  receipt.  It  is  an  accommodation  to  the  poor  people 
to  get  it ; and  although  it  may  give  mo  more  trouble,  I always  allow  it  the  moment  they 
bring  the  receipt. 

63.  Do  they  often  bring  it  to  you  immediately  after  they  pay  it  ? — Yes,  they  do,  whether 
they  are  paying  their  rents  or  not. 

64.  Have  you  heai-d  any  complaints  of  it  not  being  allowed  in  any  case? — Yes,  I hare 
heard  of  it. 

65.  Do  you  conceive  those  complaints  to  be  well  founded? — Yes,  I think  they  were.  I 
am  sure  the  people  did  not  deceive  me,  at  the  time.  They  were  mentioning  an  estate  which 
was  near  me,  and  they  stated,  that  they  were  not  allowed  it,  and  that  it  was  very  hard,  I 
said,  I was  sure  the  gentleman  would  allow  it  in  the  end. 

66.  Have  you  heard  since  whether  it  has  been  allowed  upon  that  estate  ? — It  has  not  been 
allowed  so  far. 

67.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  In 
respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland? — If  farms  could  be  enlarged,  it  would  be  a great 
improvement ; but  I do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  done.  It  is  very  hard  to  turn  the  tenants 
out  without  a home.  There  is  no  system  of  emigration.  If  there  was,  it  would  be  a good 
thing,  and  many  of  the  proprietors  would  do  a good  deal  to  encourage  it. 

68.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  relation  to  the  county 
cess,  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — Yes ; I 
think  it  would  he  a very  great  improvement  if  every  barony  was  fairly  represented  in  the 
grand  jury,  which  some  of  the  largest  baronies  in  the  whole  district  are  not.  For  instance, 
i am  the  only  person  for  the  barony  of  Upper  Fews,  while  for  one  of  the  smaller  baronies 
there  are  five  or  six  individuals,  and  I might,  for  I am  not  infallible,  be  jobbing  for  roads. 

I think  it  would  be  better  if  each  barony  was  fairly  represented,  and  let  the  high  sheriff 
choose  their  names.  If  the  number  was  increased  according  to  the  extent  of  the  barony,  it 
would  be  a groat  improvement,  both  in  voting  upon  all  questions  relating  to  the  county,  and 
also  a benefit  to  the  barony  itself. 

69.  How  would  you  propose  it  should  bo  effected  ? — It  could  be  effected  by  the  sheriff 
summoning  a sufficient  number  out  of  each  barony.  Let  him  choose  out  of  the  barony ; but 
let  each  barony  be  fairly  represented  as  it  is  taxed.  The  law  at  present  provides  for  one 
from  each  barony  ; and  if  that  was  extended  according  to  the  extent  of  the  barony,  or  the 
value  of  it,  and  it  was  so  represented  in  the  grand  jury,  it  would  be  a great  improvement. 

70.  How  would  you  recommend  that  they  sJiould  be  chosen  ? — From  the  landed  proprietors 
and  £50  freeholders,  or  agents  connected  with  the  property,  and  who  would  wish  to  manage 
it  so  as  not  to  make  it  expensive,  and  who  would  have  an  interest  in  it. 

[ T/ie  ivilness  wi'i/idrew.J 

John  Stratton,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Dundalk,  in  the  county  of  Louth. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  land  agent  to  Lord  Roden,  and  treasurer  of  the  county. 

3.  With  what  district  are  you  acquainted  more  particularly? I am  acquainted  with  the 

county  of  Louth. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  it ; is  it  arable  or  grazing  ? — The  whole  county  ia 
arable,  with  few  exceptions. 
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5.  Are  there  many  large  gi-azing  farms  in  it  ? — Very  few. 

6.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements? — I do  not 
think  it  affords  opportunities  for  extensive  improvements  ; there  are  some  bog  lands  and  some 
mountain  lands  which  might  be  talcen  in  and  improved.  I know  some  land  taken  in  lately 
with  very  great  success  in  the  county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlingford.  In  that  dis- 
trict there  is  mountain  land  which  might  be  taken  in  with  advantage. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  your  opinion  improving,  and  in  what  particulars  ?— It  is 
improving  very  much,  more  so  in  Louth  than  almost  any  other  part  of  Ireland  which  I have 
seen. 

8.  Wliat  are  the  manures  principally  used?— There  are  various  manures  used  in  the 
county.  There  is  farm  manure  in  the  first  instance ; then  on  the  sea  coast  there  is  sand  and 
sea-wrack ; and  a few  experimental  farmers  have  lately  imported  this  guano,  I think  you 
call  it. 

9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the  district  ? 

There  is  a farming  society  at  Castlebeliingham,  and  another  at  Drogheda  connected  with  the 
two  counties  of  Meath  and  Louth ; but  there  are  no  schools  that  I have  ever  heard  of. 

10.  What  effect  have  the  farming  societies  had  upon  the  district? — They  have  improved 
it  decidedly.  I attribute  the  high  state  of  agriculture  in  the  county  to  the  farming  societies, 
and  to  the  importation  of  Scotch  stewards  into  our  county. 

11.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farmsinthe  district? — There  are  many  farms  of  ten  acres. 
There  are  districts  where  there  are  many  large  farms,  and  there  are  other  districts  where 
the  land  is  much  subdivided. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common  ? — I know  of  none. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — It  is  by  valuation 
on  Lord  Boden’s  estate. 

14.  Speaking  of  the  district  generally,  is  it  by  valuation? — Yes,  I think  so. 

15.  What  class  of  persons  are  usually  employed  to  value  ? — Experienced  land  agents. 

16.  Does  the  agent  value  for  the  person  for  whom  he  is  employed,  or  is  it  the  custom 
to  employ  other  persons? — The  agent  generally  values  for  the  person  by  whom  he  is 
employed. 

17.  Is  the  rent  a gross  rent  or  an  acreable  valuation  ? — It  is  an  acreable  rent. 

18.  Is  it  usual,  in  making  up  that  valuation,  to  put  a rent  upon  the  pubhc  roads  which  pass 
through  the  farms  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

19.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  Louth? I should 

say  that  £2  the  Irish  acre  was  the  usual  rent  for  average  good  land. 

20.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations  ? — The 
government  valuation  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  under  the  rent.  So  Mr.  Griffitli  tells  us 
himself,  I think. 

21.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  law  valuation  bear  to  the  rent  ? — It  is  very  nearly  the 
same ; I should  say  almost  the  same. 

22.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  it  usual  to  demand  the  rent  ? — Six  months  ; imme- 
diately before  the  next  half-year  becomes  due.  They  are  now  paying  in  our  country  the 
November  rents  previous  to  the  1st  of  May. 

23.  Is  there  any  custom  in  your  part  of  the  country  of  paying  rent  by  bills  ? No. 

24.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  and  what  is  the  usual  rate  of 
interest  charged  ? — With  us  the  tenant  does  not  depend  upon  those  resources.  The  only 
thing  we  have  in  the  shape  of  a usurer  is  the  pawnbroker’s  shop ; we  have  many  of  those  in 
the  town  I live  in,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  tenantry. 

25.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — By  distraining, 
if  there  are  goods  upon  the  premises ; and  if  not,  by  process  at  the  quarter  sessions. 

26.  What  is  the  usual  expense  of  a distress  of  that  kind  ? — I think  they  have  to  pay  the 
keeper,  who  is  put  on  half  a crown  a day  as  long  as  he  remains  watching.  But  indeed  a 
distress  with  us  is  such  a rare  thing  that  I cannot  give  you  any  very  good  information  upon 
the  subject. 

27.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — For  a particular 
gale. 

28.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middle- 
men?— We  know  of  no  tenants  to  pay  rent  except  the  tenant  who  holds  immediately  under 
the  proprietors. 

29.  Generally,  through  the  country,  do  the  tenants  hold  under  the  head  proprietors  or 
middlemen  ? — There  are  many  middlemen  in  the  county. 

30.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  under  the  middlemen,  compared  with  those  holding 
under  the  head  landlords  ?■ — The  tenants  holding  under  middlemen  are  in  great  poverty  and 
misery  generally. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  at  will  or  by  lease? — There  is  a large  portion  of  the 
county  of  Louth  hold  at  will.  There  are  some  leases  upon  the  estate  I manage.  Half  of  it, 

1 should  say,  is  leased,  and  half  is  held  at  will. 

32.  Is  there  a desire  on  the  part  of  tenants-at-will.to  obtain  leases  ? — I think  not  latterly. 

33.  When  you  speak  of  half  of  the  estate  being  leased,  does  that  apply  to  the  country  part 
of  the  estate  or  the  town  part  ? — The  country  pai't. 

What  effect  has  the  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  management  of 
their  farms  ? — It  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  lease.  If  tliey  have  a long  lease,  they  are 
anxious  to  lay  out  their  own  money  and  improve  the  farm ; and  if  they  have  a short  lease, 
they  are  not. 


2Srd  April,  1844, 

235. 

John  Stratton,  esq. 
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See  P.  Welch' t 
Evidence, 


35.  Arc  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly 

depends  upon  the  tenure.  If  the  tenure  is  of  a short  nature,  they  are  made  by  the  landlord  • 
if  of  a long  nature,  by  the  tenant.  ’ 

36.  What  assistance  are  the  landlords  in  the  habit  of  giving  with  reference  to  permanent 
improvements? — They  generally  give  the  timber  and  materials,  and  the  tenant  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  workmanship. 

37.  Does  that  answer  apply  to  the  number  of  ten  acre  farms  of  which  you  have  spoken 
Yes ; more  so  to  the  small  holdings  than  to  tlie  largo  ones. 

38.  Supposing  a tenant  to  make  improvements  in  the  farm  buildings  entirely  by  his  own 

moans,  is  it  usual  when  ho  quits  the  farm  for  the  landlord  to  make  him  any  allowance  ?— Yes 
If  his  tenure  is  of  a short  nature,  it  is  generally  understood  between  him  and  the  landlord' 
that  upon  the  farm  being  taken  from  him  he  is  to  be  remunerated.  ’ 

39.  Do  you  mean  tliat  that  practice  occurs  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? 

Yes  ; upon  our  own  estate  frequently. 

40.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  general  course  of  the  country  ? — I should  say,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  so.  They  make  a bargain  before  putting  up  any  permanent  improvements.  It 
is  understood  between  them  and  their  landlords,  that  if  they  are  put  out  of  their  farms  they 
are  to  be  remunerated. 

41.  With  respect  to  the  improvements  upon  land,  what  is  tho  course  usually  adopted? 

The  tenant  usually  makes  all  those  improvements  himself. 

42.  Is  it  usual  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  to  malce  an  allowance  to  the  tenant  for  the 
improvements  made  on  tho  land  during  the  lease  ? — The  tenant  who  is  going  to  make  an 
improvement  generally  makes  a bargain  with  his  landlord.  If  there  is  no  agreement  he  is  not 
allowed  for  any  improvement ; but  I believe  that  bargain  to  be  generally  made  previous  to 
making  any  improvement,  whether  upon  lands  or  houses. 

43.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — ^Very. 

44.  What  do  you  understand  by  tlie  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will  ? — Those  who  wish 
to  leave  their  farms  and  go  to  America,  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  selling  their  leases,  if 
they  have  any,  or  if  they  have  no  leases,  selling  the  good-will,  and  coming  in  to  the  agent 
and  saying,  that  they  wish  that  such  aaid  such  a person  sliould  succeed  to  the  land. 

45.  What  is  the  course  usually  pursued  when  a tenant  applies  to  tlie  agent  for  leave  to 
sell  his  tenant-right? — The  agent  generally  says,  “ If  I approve  of  the  man,  and  he  is  a 
respectable  man,  I shall  have  no  objection  to  his  succeeding  you,  if  you  are  going  away.”  I 
think  they  generally  have  tlie  power  of  inquiring  whether  a man  is  a respectable  man. 

46.  Is  it  usual  to  object  to  an  in-coming  tenant  upon  political  or  religious  grounds  ?— I 
believe  not;  certainly  not.  If  we  were  to  object  to  them  on  religious  grounds,  we  should  have 
no  tenants  at  all.  Tliey  are  all  of  one  religion  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

47.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  evidence  of  Patrick  Welch? Yes,  I 

have  read  it  since  I came  here. 

48.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  in  reference  to  it  ? — It  appears  that  the  circumstance 
alluded  to  took  place  many  years  before  I had  the  management  of  Lord  Roden’s  property. 
I never  heard  a word  about  it  till  I received  your  secretary’s  letter  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  there  are  no  persons  in  my  office  who  were  then  connected  with  the  estate. 

49.  How  long  have  you  had  the  management  of  it  ? — I took  the  management  of  it  in  the 

year  1836.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  secretary’s  letter,  I set  to  work  and  made 
inquiries  to  inform  myself  upon  the  subject.  I am  quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  that  the 
man  was  not  removed  from  his  fann  upon  political  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  upon  the  face 
of  his  own  e^ddence  I ivould  convict  him.  He  says  there,  that  the  only  reason  he  can 
possibly  assign  for  being  turned  out  was,  not  having  voted  a plumper  for  Mr.  M'Clintock. 
Now  it  appears  that  he  did  vote  for  Mr.  M'Clintock,  and  that  he  was  the  successful  candidate, 
and  was  returned  for  the  county  with  Mr.  Dawson  at  the  first  election  after  the  Reform  Bill. 
I know  there  were  many  persons  who  voted  against  Mr.  M'Clintock  who  were  never  visited 
with  any  thing  for  liaving  gone  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  family ; and  this  man,  I find,  was 
not  a tenant  of  ours  at  all,  ho  was  an  nudcr-teiiant  of  a man  of  the  name  of  Hughes.  Hughes 
had  a holding  in  tho  main  street  of  Dundalk,  which  runs  clown  from  the  barracks  to  the  gaol, 
and  there  was  a particular  clause  in  bis  lease,  as  there  was  in  all  the  leases  in  that  street, 
that  they  were  not  to  sublet  or  build  cabins  upon  the  ground.  It  appears,  from  what  I 
see,  that  this  man  Hughes  let  two  pieces  of  his  ground  ; one  to  Fitzgibbon,  and  another  to 
this  man  Welch,  and  these  people  built  upon  it.  And  there  was  an  ejectment  brought  against 
Hughes,  Fitzgibbon,  and  Welch,  and  they  were  ejected ; but  they  were  immediately  put  back 
into  their  houses  and  made  tenants-at-will ; and  there  is  in  Lord  Roden’s  book  an  agree- 
ment, signed  by  Patrick  Welch,  to  become  “a  tonant-at-will  of  that  house  and  garden,  lately 
occupied  by  him  as  the  under-tenant  of  Hughes.”  He  vras  actuallyreinstated  and  put  back  into 
this  place,  and  ho  continued  in  it  for  two  or  three  years.  Ho  then  was  unable  to  pay  his  rent, 
and  at  his  own  suggestion  his  father-in-law  boearae  the  tenant,  and  was  put  into  his  place, 
and  remains  there  at  this  day.  Now  I do  not  think  that  looks  like  political  revenge,  as  far 
as  I can  see.  He  voted  for  Mr.  M'Clintock,  who  was  a friend  of  Lord  Roden  at  the  time,  and 
we  could  not  punish  him  for  that.  When  people  are  succes,sful  they  do  not  punish  generally. 
In  my  own  mind  I do  not  believe  that  any  thing  was  done  to  Welch  from  political  motives. 
Honestly  I believe  not,  because  I know  that  that  has  not  been  the  system  in  Dundalk.' 
There  has  never  been  any  person  visited  for  any  offence  of  the  kind,  and  there  is  no  place 
where  Lord  Roden’s  interest  has  been  more  opposed  than  there.  There  ai-e  three  oi 
Welch’s  brothers  there  still,  of  the  same  class.  He  was  a carter ; he  used  to  earn  his  bread- 
by  carting.  They  are  still  upon  the  property,  and  pay  rent  to  me.  ' 
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50.  What  is  your  opinion  -with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the, farmers : are  they  improving 
or  otherwise  ? — They  are  decidedly  improving. 

51.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ; are  tliey  improving  or  otherwise  ? I think 

the  condition  of  the  labourers  throughout  is  very  bad.  They  are  very  poor,  and  many  are 
unemployed.  It  is  a very  populous  country.  They  marry  when  they  are  very  young,  and 
without  any  prospect  of  employment. 

52.  Is  the  mode  of  recovering  the  rent  by  a middleman  the  same  as  you  have  stated  by 
the  head  landlords  ? — They  proceed  more  by  distress  a great  deal. 

53.  Is  that  mode  of  recovery  harshly  enforced  by  the  middlemen  ? It  is.  . 

54.  If  that  power  is  not  resorted  to  by  the  landlords,  but  harshly  by  the  middlemen,  what 
is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  doing  away  with  it  ? — I think  it  would  be  a good  tiling  if  it 
was  done  away  with.  1 have  seen  it  used  most  cruelly  by  middlemen.  I think  no  man  in 
the  rank  of  a landed  proprietor  would  put  the  law  of  distress  into  force,  in  such  a way  as  I 
have  seen  it.  I have  seen  the  bed  taken  from  under  the  wife  and  children,  and  groat  harsh- 
ness used  by  middlemen. 

55.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  with  respect  to  the  occu- 
pation of  land  in  Ireland? — Public  works  to  give  employment  to  the  people,  would-be  a 
very  good  thing.  And  I consider  it  would  be  very  desirable  both  to  the  landlord  and  tenant, 
if  it  could  be  arranged,  that  the  tenant  sliould  receive  remuneration  for  his  improvements 
at  the  expiration  of  his  lease.  And  I would  suggest  also,  the  desirableness  of  landlords  being 
resident  upon  their  estates. 

56.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for 
example,  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ? — The  estates 
of  resident  proprietors  are  always  better  managed. 

57.  You  observe  a difference  ? — Y cs,  I do ; and  so  would  any  one,  in  passing  through 

the  country.  [ The  loitness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Archibald  Murdoch,  sworn  and  examined. 


1.  Where  do  you  live?— Forkhill,  in  the  county  of  Armagh. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Sub-agent  to  the  Forkhill  estate. 

3.  Has  that  estate  come  out  of  lease  lately  ? — Yes;  some  of  it  is  under  lease,  and  some  not. 

4.  Has  there  been  any  lease  which  has  expu'ed  within  these  few  years  ? — Yes,  some  few 
leases  have  expired. 

5.  In  what  state  did  you  find  the  property  when  those  leases  expired ; was  it  underlet  by 
the  lessee? — Yes. 

6.  How  was  it  dealt  with ; was  it  let  to  the  occupying  tenants  ? — All  let  to  the  occupying 
tenants. 

7.  Were  the  rents  put  upon  it  by  the  agent  more  or  less  than  had  been  paid  to  the  mid- 
dleman ? — Some  more  and  some  less. 

^ 8.  What  steps  were  taken  to  value  the  estate  ? — The  agent  and  land  two  more  men  valued  it. 

9.  Were  they  two  practical  farmers  ? — Yes  ; they  were  farmers  in  the  place. 

10.  Did  you  put  an  acroable  value  upon  each  townland  ? — Yes. 

11.  And  according  to  that  the  land  was  let  to  the  occupiers? — Yes  ; and  the  rents  are 
moderate.  A thousand  pounds  of  the  income  of  the  estate  goes  to  charitable  purposes.  Eleven- 
sixteenths  must  be  paid  to  the  charity  on  a given  day.  I paid  it  on  tho  12th  of  April  last. 

12.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  a farm  let  to  Mr.  M‘Dougall,  and  afterwards  underlet 
to  Major  Bernard  ? — I do. 

13.  Was  a value  placed  upon  that  in  the  same  manner  ? — That  lease  fell  out  last  twelve- 
month.  That  is  a very  nice  place,  and  it  is  rather  liigher  than  the  rest  of  the  property. 
Mr.  Alexander  offered  £200  for  it  two  years  ago.  It  was  set  by  Mr.  Mullins  to  Major 
Bernard  at  52s.,  and  it  is  now  37^. 

14.  Was  that  the  rent  payable  when  Mr.  Alexander  offered  £200  for  it  ? — I believe  so. 
I know  nothing  else  about  it.  I have  heard  that  Mr.  Mullins  refused ; but  1 cannot  speak 
to  that.  That  was  the  rent  that  -was  paid  by  Major  Bernard,  as  far  as  I know. 

15.  In  valuing  that,  did  you  put  any  value  upon  the  house  ? — Certainly. 

16.  By  whom  was  the  house  built? — By  Mr.  M‘Dougall. 

17.  How  long  before  ? — It  may  be  thirty-eight  years  since  the  house  was  built ; and  Mr. 
AIe.xandor,  about  two  years  ago,  purchased  all  the  plantings  about  the  house.  Major  Bernard 
was  going  to  cut  them  down,  and  he  purchased  them. 

18.  IVhat  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms  upon  the  estate  ? — Something  about  ten  acres  is 
the  usual  size. 


19.  What  is  the  present  state  of  the  farmers ; arc  they  improving  in  their  condition  ? — 
Very  much,  indeed.  Since  Mr.  Alexander  has  got  it,  the  houses  and  places  are  cleaner.  . 

20.  By  whom  are  the  improvements  made  ? — By  Mr.  Alexander.  He  allows  money  to 
I'epaiv  the  houses,  and  has  planted  a good  deal  himself,  and  has  given  a great  deal  of 
employment. 

21.  Had  you  occasion,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  to  arrange  the  farms? — No ; 
there  was  no  new  arrangement.  Every  man  got  his  own. 

22.  Did  you  value  the  farm  of  Major  Bernai'd  ? — Yes,  I assisted  in  doing  it- 

23.  Does  Mr.  Alexander  pursue  any  plan  in  assisting  the  tenants  in  draining  ? — We  have 
a fai-ming  society,  and  he  subscribes  to  it  very  largely,  and  we  are  draining. 

24.  Do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  the  management  of  the  laud  is  improving  ? — Yes ; the, 
appearance  of  the  estate  is  very  much  improved. 

[ The  witness  withdrew,] 


23rd  April,  1844. 

Z35. 

John  Stratton,  esq. 


236. 

Mr.  A.  Murdoch. 


See  Mr.  W.  J. 
Dawson's 
Dvidence, 
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237. 

Mr.  Peter  Coyle. 


Mr.  Peter  Coyle,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — I live  upon  the  townland  of  Drumquill,in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

2.  Are  you  a renting  farmer?— Yes;  I hold  about  thirty  Irish  acres  of  land. 

3.  Are  you  one  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — No  ; I am  the  poor  rate  collector.  I ivag 
appointed  by  the  hoard  of  guardians  to  give  evidence. 

4.  With  what  district  are  you  particularly  acquainted  ? — I collect  tho  poor  rate  upon  16l 
townlands  within  the  union  of  hlonaghan. 

5.  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  upon  those  to^vnlands  ; is  it  improving  or  stationary?-. 
It  is  improving. 

6.  What  is  the  ordinary  size  of  the  farms? — The  fanns  are  small.  I should  suppose 
about  five  or  six  Irish  acres  is  the  common  size  ; some  are  less,  and  some  more. 

7.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  any  great  improvements  in  the  way  of  drain- 

age  ? Yes  ; there  are  good  opportunities  for  improvements  in  the  tillage  of  land. 

8.  Is  there  any  great  work  of  improvement  which  the  country  affords  opportunities  for  ?_ 
Yes;  there  is  work  to  a large  amount  necessary  in  improving  the  natural  outlets.  The 
natural  outlets  for  the  water,  in  many  cases,  require  improvement. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ?— It  has 
been  by  valuation  latterly. 

10.  Who  are  the  persons  usually  employed  to  value? — Tho  landlords’  agents  very  fre- 
quently ; and  sometimes  a professional  surveyor  and  valuator  is  employed. 

11.  Is  it  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  value  which  is  put  upon  the  land  ? — Generally  acreable. 

12.  What  is  tho  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — I have  made  out  a detailed  account, 
which  may  give  you  some  information  in  that  respect.  [_The  witness  handed  in  thefollmbg 
paper^ 


TOWNLAXDS. 


Coolatty, 
Deariutooney, 
Derrylusk,  . 
Kilcreen, 
Mullolylessin,  . 
Mullendabagli, 
Cabra,  . 
Coolcona,  . 
Cortart,  . 
Drumsheena,  . 
Gortraore, 
Greagh, 
Annaglougb, ' . 
Cavariagarvin, 
Radrum, 
Annamarrin,  . 
Blaekraw, 
Clcnlough, 
Curholland, 
Gortmore,  North, 
Kilnaclay, 
Mulnaeross, 
Skeah,  . . 

TuUykenny,  . 
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0 
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13.  W’'hat  proportion  should  you  say,  generally,  the  government  valuation  bore  to  the 
usual  letting  value  of  land  which  is  let  upon  lease  ? — The  general  renting  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, 100  per  cent,  above  the  government  valuation.  I speak  of  land  let  within  the  last 
twentyjycars,  at  will.  I know  there  are  very  many  splendid  exceptions  ; there  are  many 
good  landlords  who  have  let  land  cheaper.  But  I take  the  ordinary  lettings,  and  they  exceed 
the  government  valuation  100  per  cent. 

14.  It  appears,  by  the  paper  you  have  handed  in,  that  the  government  valuation  of  tho 
townland  of  Radrum  is  £93  ; the  poor  law  valuation,  £124  ; and  the  rent,  £84.  Is  that 
held  under  an  old  lease  ? — It  is  leased  land  ; but  it  is  under  a very  excellent  proprietor. 

15.  What  is  the  state  of  cultivation  on  that  townland?  Do  the  tenants  profit  as  they 
ought  to  do  by  having  their  lands  let  so  low  ? Are  the  farms  well  cultivated? — There  are 
some  tenants  upon  that  townland  of  Radrum  who  are  most  respectable,  and  have  excellent 
comfortable  country  houses,  slated  houses,  and  live  very  comfortably  ; and  there  are  others 
that  live  very  improvidently,  and  their  appearance  is  most  wretched. 

1 6.  How  is  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  soil ; are  the  tenants  improving  in  the  actual 
cultivation  of  the  land  ? — Generally. 

17.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  the  rents  the  tenants  pay? — By  going  round  to 

coUcct  the  rates.  I had  been  appointed  some  time  back  to  give  evidence  before  you,  and  1 
made  inquiry  of  men  I knew  to  ))e  respectable,  as  to  what  the  average  rent  of  the  townlands 
was.  The  greater  part  of  the  townlands  there  mentioned  are  within  my  own  knowledge, 
and  within  my  own  neighbourhood.  I made  inquiries  to  ascertain  it  in  the  best  way  I could, 
but  in  no  case  did  I consult  a man  who  was  not  a rcspoctablo  man,  and  a man  capable  ot 
giving  me  satisfactory  information.  ^ 

1 8.  Do  you  find  a great  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  those  townlands . — • 
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yes,  very  great.  Upon  those  townlands  where  they  show  themselves  to  be  rack-rented,  they 
are  very  miserable ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  though  the  occupiers  there  have 
formerly  been  comfortable,  I think  about  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  on  the  very  verse  of 
bankruptcy,  on  those  high  rented  townlands.  ® 

19.  Are  most  of  tliose  to  wnknds  which  are  most  highly  rented  held  under  the  head 
landlord;  take  the  hrst,  Ooolatty  ? — There  is  an  intermediate  landlord  in  that  case 

20.  Is  there  a middleman  upon  the  townland  of  Derrylusk  ?— It  is  under  the  head  land- 
lord, who  is  a gentleman  resident  near  Newry. 

21.  Do  you  observe  much  diffei'ence  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  a middleman 
and  those  under  the  head  landlord  ?— I do  not  perceive  much  difference  between  those  under 
middlemen  and  under  some  of  those  resident  proprietors  who  let  their  land  very  high 

22.  Are  those  persons  who  let  high  generally  large  or  small  proprietors  ?--Very  gene- 
rally small  proprietors.  They  are  generally  men  from  £1,000  to  £500  a year  ^ “ 

23.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  tenants  who  do  not  pay 

By  process.  ^ ‘ 

24.  Is  that  more  usual  than  distress  ?— Yes,  latterly  it  is  by  process.  In  fact  it  is  most 

ridiculous  the  manner  m which  the  business  is  carried  on.  The  agent  generally  sends  his 
deputy  agent  or  bailiff  and  he  processes  the  people,  and  I question  if  the  proprietor  knows 
much  about  it ; but  they  send  out  a few  hundred  processes  every  session  amongst  the  tenantry 
and  probably  not  a dozen  out  of  all  these  will  be  entered ; but  the  costs  will  be  paid  and 
they  pass  on  to  some  other  time.  ^ ’ 

25.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  the  general  practice  ?— Yes. 

26.  To  whom  are  the  costs  paid  ? — To  the  deputy  agent. 

2T.  Is  he  usuaUy  a solicitor  ?— He  is  clerk  to  the  head  agent,  in  some  instances,  who  is  a 
solicitor. 

28.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  costs  upon  these  processes  ?— One  and  sixpence  a piece. 

I have  known  where  they  have  sent  out  as  many  as  four  processes  at  a time  to  the  same  per- 
son for  rent ; a process  for  each  half-year’s  rent.  ^ 

29.  And  the  costs  paid  upon  each  ? — Yes ; I have  known  that. 

30.  Do  you  know  any  other  way  in  which  fees  are  collected  by  those  clerks  or  under- 
agents  ?— There  ai-e  fees  very  generally  given  to  the  bailiff;  but  I do  not  think  it  is  com- 
pulsory. 

31.  Is  it  usual  to  pay  bailiffs  upon  the  estates  an  annual  sum? — That  is  generally  done 

through  fear  by  the  tenant,  who,  lest  the  bailiff  should  make  a bad  representation  of  him 
generally  gives  him  a little  fee,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  bailiff  has  influence  with  the  agent’ 
and  could  get  him  to  postpone  the  process.  Under  such  circumstances,  fees  are  given  to  the 
bailiff.  ® 


32.  Ai-e  permanent  improvements  on  the  land  or  buildings  effected  by  the  landlord,  or 
by  the  tenant,  or  jointly  ?_In  some  instances  the  landlord  improves.  At  present  that  is  on 
the  incime.  Some  very  good  landlords  pay  part  of  the  expense  of  improvements;  some 
ot  them  give  half;  other  landlords  give  none  at  all ; some  of  them  latterly  give  encourage- 
ment, and  say  if  the  tenants  build  slated  houses,  they  will  give  £l0  upon  a house  which 
would  cost  £50.  There  are  encouragements  held  out  by  some  good  proprietors';  but  under 
ordinary  proprietors  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  do  those  things  himself. 

33.  TOat  arrangement  is  made  with  respect  to  improvements  upon  land  by  draining  and 
lencing?_lhose  proprietors  who  will  assist  in  improvements  upon  houses  will  pay  haff  the 
expense  of  draining.  There  are  some  proprietors  who  have  given  encouragement  in  that 
way ; they  pay  half  the  expense : 3d.  a perch  is  generally  paid  by  those  who  ^ivc  any  thing, 
^ome  give  a little  premium  to  the  tenant,  such  as  making  him  a compliment  when  he  pays 


34.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — Yes ; they  are 
irequently  selling.  Numbers  of  them  would  sell  if  they  could ; but  they  cannot. 

• by  cannot  they;  what  prevents  them  selling? — The  want  of  purchasers.  That 
answer  may  seem  strange,^  but  they  have  got  into  debt  a good  deal ; and  got  into  arrear 
with  their  landlords ; and  if  they  cannot  get  as  much  as  will  pay  their  debts  and  the  land- 
^ surplus  to  assist  them  in  emigrating  to  America,  they  will  hold  on. 
b /!■'  think,  in  the  district  you  are  speaking  of,  there  are  many  tenants  who  would 

e disposed  and  able  to  make  improvements  upon  their  land  by  the  expenditure  of  small 
sums  0 money  and  their  own  labour,  if  they  were  secure  of  having,  when  turned  out  of  their 
an  , repayment  for  them  ? — I consider  that  would  give  a great  stimulus  to  improvements. 
1 poor  man,  having  it  in  his  power  to  malie  those  improvements  by  the 

difin^^  ^^^0  knew  he  was  to  be  paid  for  it,  would  certainly  improve  the  con- 

not'  ^ farm.  Those  who  hold  at  will  have  no  encouragement  to  improve.  The  serving 
tenf?  ^ common  in  such  cases  as  those,  and  that  discourages  any  of  the 

n s rom  making  improvements  ; and  on  such  estates  as  those,  improvement  is  not  made, 
timot  you  mean,  in  such  cases,  that  it  is  frequent  to  have  notices  to  quit  served  from 
sensibl°  yithout  putting  them  in  force? — Yes;  and  it  serves  to  discourage  them.  I am 
Would  ^ ^bat  jf  there  was  a law  to  protect  the  tenants  in  their  holdings,  that  they 

and  condition  of  their  farms,  and  it  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  country ; 

ereat  ivould  give  employment  to  the  unemployed  peasantry.  There  ai’e  a 

those  Ti  cottiers  of  the  farmers  who  are  two-thirds  of  the  year  unemployed,  and 

aent  would  be  employed,  in  a great  degree,  if  the  large  farmers  had  any  encourage- 

^tiew  they  must  be  paid  for  their  improvements ; they  would  turn  their 
to  those  improvements,  and  employ  those  unemployed  hands.  That  is  my  opinion, 

cm 
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38.  How  long  have  you  been  a farmer  ? — I am  the  son  of  a farmer,  and  I have  held  3 
farm  of  my  own  since  the  year  1827. 

39.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  which,  in  your  opinion,  is  sufficient  to  enable  a 
family  to  live  upon  it,  and  to  pay  rent  ? — It  depends  upon  the  number  of  the  family. 

40.  Taking  an  average  family,  do  you  think  that  a man  can  live  and  pay  rent  upon  a 
farm  of  four  acres,  supposing  he  has  no  other  means  of  employing  himself? — He  could  live 
and  pay  a fair  rent,  such  as  a moderate  rent  upon  four  acres,  if  he  had  a family  of  four,  and 
was  an  industrious  man ; but  if  he  had  a family  of  six  or  eight  he  could  not  pay  rent  and 
support  his  family,  and  discharge  the  liabilities  upon  it.  He  might  support  six,  perhaps,  if 
his  family  got  employment  when  they  were  not  employed  upon  the  land. 

41.  Upon  these  166  townlands  which  you  are  acquainted  with,  are  there  many  farms 
under  four  acres  ? — Yes,  many  of  them  as  low  as  three.  Some  are  living  upon  one  acre. 

42.  Does  your  business  bring  you  into  contact  with  those  who  occupy  those  small  farms  ?_ 
Yes  ; I go  into  every  house. 

43.  Can  you  state  how  those  men  support  themselves  who  have  only  two  or  three  acres?— 
They  will  labour  their  own  land  as  well  as  they  can,  and  will  take  con-acre  from  their  neigh- 
bours ; probably  a rood  or  half  a rood.  If  he  ploughs  the  ground  himself,  he  will  get  it  at 
the  rate  of  £4  or  £5  an  acre.  I have  seen  £7  paid  for  a favourite  spot ; but  the  general  run 
is  £4  or  £5.  And  if  the  ground  is  manured  for  him,  he  pays  £8  or  guineas,  if  the  ground 
is  prepared  and  left  ready  for  the  seed. 

44.  Does  he  grow  those  potatoes  for  profit  or  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family  ? — For  their 
subsistence. 

45.  How  does  he  make  out  his  rent  ?—  He  generally  feeds  a pig  upon  the  refuse  of  the 
con-acre  potatoes.  He  does  all  he  can  upon  his  own  ground  ; and  if  the  rent  is  a fair  rent, 
if  he  is  paying  £2  an  acre,  he  will  fat  a pig  or  two,  and  endeavour  to  set  more  potatoes  in 
con-acre,  so  as  to  leave  some  to  fat  the  pigs,  and  those  pigs  pay  the  rent. 

46.  You  mean  that  the  profit  upon  the  pigs  pays  the  rent  of  the  con-acre  and  the  rent  of 
his  farm  ? — The  rent  of  the  con-acre  is  sometimes  paid  in  work.  Then  he  will  sow  con-acre 
flax — three  or  four  pecks  of  seed  ; and  by  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  the  labour  of  it,  and 
preparing  it  for  the  market,  he  will  endeavour  to  pay  the  con-acre  rent  and  the  rent  of 
the  farm. 

47.  What  is  the  con-acre  rent  of  the  flax  ground? — Generally  £8  or  guineas  the  Irish 
acre.  I have  seen  as  much  as  £l  0 paid. 

48.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmer 
improving  in  the  world  ? — The  condition  of  the  farmers  is  not  improving,  so  fai-  as  their 
circumstances  are  concerned.  It  is  receding  rapidly.  It  has  been  receding  for  the  last  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years.  I might  say  more  ; but  it  has  been  receding  rapidly  in  the  last  four  years. 

49.  Is  their  capital  sufficient  for  their  operations  ; and  if  not,  how  do  they  procure  it  ?— 
They  must  adapt  their  capital  to  their  necessities,  as  much  as  they  can.  They  sometimes  go 
to  a loan  fund,  and  get  money  out  of  it,  in  order  to  put  in  their  crop  and  purchase  their  seed ; 
and  sometimes  they  get  money  from  other  sources,  at  interest.  Some  of  them  suffer  very  much 
in  that  way. 

50.  What  interest  do  the  local  usurers  usually  charge  ? — They  generally  charge  4i.  or  5s. 
for  £1  for  seven  months.  They  get  their  money  in  the  spring  and  generally  make  their 
notes  payable  in  October,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  October  sessions.  They  get  their 
money  in  February  or  early  in  March.  That  is  the  rule  of  those  who  lend  money.  They 
process  in  October  ; and  if  they  get  a portion  of  the  money,  they  let  the  remainder  stand  over. 

51.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  ]Door  rate  usually  allowed  ? — It  is  commonly 
allowed  when  the  gale  and  rent  become  due.  The  rate  is  made  at  this  period ; and  when 
the  gale  of  rent  becomes  due  in  May,  it  is  paid.  That  is  the  time  it  is  allowed  generally. 

52.  Do  you  bear  any  complaints  of  its  not  being  allowed  in  any  case  ? — In  the  district  in 
which  I collect  I have  no  instance  of  it  but  one.  There  is  one  instance  of  one  proprietor  who 
will  not  allow  it  all,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn. 

53.  Is  that  property  held  on  lease  or  held  at  will  ? — At  will.  I am  sorry  to  say  he  is  an 
ex-officio  guardian  of  my  own  board. 

64.  Does  he  receive  the  rent  himself  ?-:-Yes. 

55.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — I am  of  opinion  that  if 
properties  generally  were  leased,  and  there  were  payments  for  improvements,  it  would 
improve  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  farmers.  If  the  land- 
lord was  charged  by  law  in  such  a way  that  the  tenant  must  be  paid  for  his  improvements, 
it  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  and  improve  them  so  much,  that  in  very 
many  instances  the  present  rent,  or  a rent  verging  upon  it,  could  be  paid.  The  land  m its 
improved  state  could  afford  to  pay  more,  perhaps  nearly  double  what  it  does  now.  At  the 
same  time,  I think  subdivisions  are  ruinous  ; and  I think,  upon  granting  leases,  tenants  should 
be  prevented  as  much  as  possible  from  subdividing.  I think  the  subdividing  into  very  small 
portions  is  very  injurious. 

56.  Do  you  thii^,  supposing  landlords  were  to  give  the  encouragement  you  speak  of,  tlmt 
those  tenants  whom  you  have  spoken  of  as  being  upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  coffid  be 
made  independent  and  comfortable  tenants  ? — Yes,  in  the  course  of  time.  My  idea  in  that 
respect  is  this,  that  so  soon  as  those  improvements  were  made,  which  I am  convinced  would 
follow  from  the  security  that  would  bo  given,  their  condition  would  improve.  And  I thmi. 
also,  great  improvements  could  be  made  in  the  county  cess.  I think  there  are  very  may 
situations  which  could  be  dispensed  with.  And  the  manner  in  which  the  inspection  of  the  roacB 
is  carried  on  is  very  costly  at  present,  and  it  is  not  done  efficiently.  I am  incliaed  to  tbiut; 
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that  it  could  be  done  by  the  police.  They  travel  the  roads  as  a matter  of  duty ; and  I think, 
T?ith  the  aid  of  the  local  magistrates,  it  could  be  done  by  the  police ; and  the  county  surveyors 
and  their  assistants  might  be  dispensed  with.  I also  think  that  the  county  treasurer  could 
be  dispensed  with.  I collect  the  poor  rate,  and  pay  it  into  the  bank  ; and  I think  the  county 
cess  collection  could  be  managed  in  the  same  way.  I have  long  been  of  opinion  that  land- 
lords should  be  made  liable  to  pay,  at  least,  a proportion  of  the  county  cess.  The  outlay  of 
the  county  cess  tends  very  much  to  increase  the  value  of  the  land.  For  instance,  good  roads 
tend  very  much  to  increase  the  value  of  land,  and  the  peace  and  good  order  which  the  police 
teep  in  the  country  also  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  land ; and  when  old  leases  fall  out,  the 
landlord  tells  the  tenant,  when  he  asks  for  a reduction  of  rent,  “ You  have  good  roads,  and  I 
am  giving  you  free  bog.”  The  tenant  says  it  is  far  off.  The  landlord  replies,  “ But  you  have 
a good  road  to  it,  and  you  have  a good  body  of  police  : there  is  no  danger  of  your  being 
robbed.”  The  landlords  throw  in  all  those  things.  I think  if  the  landlords  paid  the  whole 
of  the  county  cess,  and  caused  the  tenants  to  pay  a portion  of  it  back  to  them,  it  would  be 
an  improvement. 

[ The  witness  vnthdrew.~\ 

Mr.  Patrick  Corjield,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Farravatty,  within  five  miles  of  Monaghan,  on  the  Enniskillen 
side  of  Monaghan. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — Farmer. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — Twenty-one  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  district  are  you  acquainted  with  ?— The  parish  of  Tidavevit,  adjoining  Tyrone. 

5.  Is  the  agriculture  in  that  district  improving  or  the  reverse? I think  it  rather 

improving. 

6.  In  what  respect  ? — In  draining,  for  instance ; some  little  is  doing  in  that  way. 

7.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? ^No. 

8.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — From  ten  to  six  acres.  There  are  some 
farms  of  twenty,  twenty-two,  and  thirty  ; but  they  are  very  rare. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valua- 
tion?—By  valuation. 

10.  Who  are  the  persons  usually  employed  to  value? — Mr.  Fleming,  of  Monaghan,  is 
usually  employed ; and  there  are  others  on  small  properties.  The  landlord  fixes  the  rent. 
The  large  proprietor  fixes  his  rent  by  his  factor  or  valuator. 

11.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  of  different  qualities? The  average  price 

of  land  where  I live  myself,  is  30s.  an  acre.  As  between  landlord  and  tenant  there  are 
lands  higher  let  than  that ; there  is  land  let  at  60s.  an  acre,  not  better  than  mine,  but  it  ia 
accommodation  land  to  the  tenant.  He  holds  two  acres  of  it.  It  is  alongside  the  village. 

12.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  usual  setting  value  bears  to  the  government  or 
poor  law  v^uations  ? — In  some  cases  the  proportion  is  one-half  beyond  the  government  valua-' 
tion;  in  other  cases  one-third  beyond  the  government  valuation.  In  some  cases  it  is  less, 
just  as  the  proprietor  fixes  the  rent. 

13.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — In  some  cases  they 
agree;  in  others  the  rent  is  one-third  beyond  it,  and  in  others  one-half;  and  in- some  cases 
it  is  below  the  poor  law  valuation. 

14.  How  do  the  landlords  usually  recover  the  rents  ? — By  distress,  if  the  tenants  do 
not  pay. 

15.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  distress  to  the  tenant  ?— Suppose  the  cattle  were  pounded, 
there  are  2s.  paid  to  the  person  who  puts  them  in  the  pound ; and  then  there  are  the  poundage 
fees;  and  in  some  cases  it  goes  no  fai'ther.  If  it  goes  farther,  or  goes  to  auction,  there  is 
so  much  in  the  poimd  for  the  person  at  the  auction.  But  they  generally  now  proceed  by 
process. 

16. -  Which  do  you  think  is  the  fairest  for  the  tenant  ? — I would  think  that  the  process  ia 
the  best ; for  when  a man’s  cattle  are  put  in  the  pound  for  fourteen  days,  they  must  be  sup- 
ported in  the  pound ; and  the  expense  is  very  severe. 

17.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middle- 
men?— Some  under  middlemen,  and  some  under  proprietors. 

18.  Which  class  are  best  off?— Those  who  hold  under  the  proprietors.  The  middlemen 
are  the  greatest  curse  the  country  has. 

19-  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease? — Generally  speaking,  there  are 
very  few  leases  granted  of  late  years. 

Have  the  tenants  been -anxious  for  leases  lately? — Generally  they  have  been.  If 
here  were  leases  granted,  and  proper  encouragement  given,  it  would  add  much  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  country. 

' 'vhom  are  the  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 

jointly  ? — They  are  all  borne  by  the  tenant. 

22.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  make  them  any  allowance  ? — None,  till  of  late  years.  Somei 
We  allowing  a small  premium  to  those  who  make  the  best  drains,  and  the  largest  quantity  of 

cm , ^ey  will  give  a premium  to  them,  but  nothing  else.  Now,  for  instance,  I know  Captain 
mountain  tenants  to  give  £20  for  premiums  amongst  the  whole, 
tb  1 ' tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  recognised  by 

^ ?--Yes,  It  is,  in  some  cases ; in  a general  way  it  is.  In  other  cases  the  land- 
flies  the  price,  does  not  let  the  tenant  get  a f«r  price,  I know  one  or  two  cases,  - 
6T3 
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not  more  than  that,  where  the  landlord  dispossessed  the  tenant,  and  gave  him  no  remunera- 
tion. The  man  went  in,  and  expended  £150  upon  the  farm  ; was  turned  out,  and  never  got 
a penny. 

24.  What  does  the  tenant-right  sell  for  ? — It  depends  upon  the  landlord.  If  a man  is  a 
good  landlord  it  will  sell  higher,  though  it  is  not  such  good  land.  With  a farm  under  a 
small  proprietor,  a man  will  not  get  any  purchaser.  It  is  seldom  a man  will  embark  in  a 
large  farm  under  a small  proprietor. 

25.  Do  the  middlemen  recognise  the  tenant-right  of  the  tenants  under  them  ? In  some 

cases  not.  If  they  would,  it  would  be  well  enough ; but  they  do  not.  The  tenant-right  is 
now  fi'om  £6  to  £8  and  £10  the  Irish  acre,  for  good  land. 

26.  What  would  be  the  rent  of  that  land  whidi  sells  at  from  £6  to  £10  an  acre? From 

25s.  to  305. 

27.  To  what  amount  are  the  landlords  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  selling  price  ? Sup- 

posing I had  a farm  to  sell,  and  my  neighbour  would  give  me  a certain  price  for  it ; the  land- 
lord would  say,  “ You  have  leave  to  sell  that  land  ; 1 will  choose  the  tenant,  and  you  shall 
get  so  much  for  it.” 

28.  How  much  would  that  be  ? — About  £5  or  £6  the  Irish  acre. 

29.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  the  farms  in  the  district  ? There 

have  not  been  many  instances  in  my  neighbourhood. 

SO.  How  has  it  been  accomplished  ? — The  landlord  says  to  a man,  if  a lease  drops  near 
him,  “ Y our  farm  is  too  small.  I will  add  this  to  it,  and  you  shall  allow  so  much  out  of  it.” 

31.  Is  that  done  where  the  tenant  has  paid  up  his  rent  ? — Yes  ; but  not  frequently.  Of 
late  years,  they  are  endeavouring  to  do  it  more  so  than  usual. 

32.  To  what  extent  is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  out  ? — The  landlords 
do  not,  or  will  not,  allow  them  to  divide  their  farms.  They  are  against  it  altogether. 

33.  What  means  do  they  take  to  prevent  it  ? — They  generally  have  not  leases.  Where 
they  have  leases,  the  middleman  lets  it  to  another  man.  He  sells  it ; and  of  course  the  man 
who  has  a lease  at  a low  rent  will  get  a larger  sum  than  a tenant-at-will. 

34.  In  cases  of  new  lettings,  is  it  the  custom  to  renew  with  the  middleman  or  the  under- 
tenants ? — The  under-tenants,  generally.  If  there  are  too  many  under-tenants,  they  will 
remove  as  many  as  what  may  be  considered  above  the  number  wmoh  they  could  have  upon 
the  land. 

35.  Are  the  large  farmers  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — I think  not.  They  are 
going  down,  rather. 

36.  Are  the  small  tenants  improving  ? — There  is  more  depression  this  year  with  the  large 
farmers  than  usual,  such  as  men  holding  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of  land. 

37.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  ? — No,  it  is  getting  worse. 

38.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  hold  their  cottages  ? — Under  the  farmers. 

39.  What  is  the  usual  agreement  entered  into  between  them  ? — There  are  two  agreements. 
One  is  where  there  is  a house  and  garden  and  turf,  they  will  give  two  or  three  days’  work 
in  a week.  The  other  class  rent  a house  like  weekly  lodgers. 

40.  What  does  that  class  pay  ? — From  U.  to  8d.  a week. 

41.  Do  they  pay  it  in  money  ? — Sometimes  in  money,  and  sometimes  in  work ; but  when 
1 say  Sd.  a week,  that  is  for  the  hare  house.  The  other  is  for  house  and  garden. 

42.  Can  employment  be  obtained  in  the  country,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — When  they 
are  employed,  it  is  6d.  a day  and  their  meat.  When  gentlemen  employ  them,  it  is  9d.  in 
summer  and  8rf.  in  winter. 

43.  Do  they  get  their  meat  in  addition  to  that  ? — No.  I would  rather  feed  a man  than 
pay  what  a gentleman  does. 

44.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  that  district  ? — Not  any  in  these  few  years 
past.  I heard,  the  other  day,  that  an  agent,  living  by  the  side  of  me,  was  served  with  a 
notice  not  to  put  out  tenants  ; but  I may  say  it  is  a peaceable  country. 

45.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  absentee  and  resident  pro- 
prietors ? — It  all  depends  upon  the  large  proprietors.  I think  a resident  proprietor  is 
best,  if  he  is  a good  landlord  ; but  the  proprietors  we  have  at  home  are  men  of  £1,000  or 
£1,500  a year.  I think  the  resident  proprietor  looks  best  after  the  improvement  of  tie 
tenants. 

46.  Do  you  know  what  fees  are  paid  on  granting  leases  ? — I do  not  know,  at  the  present 
time.  I know,  on  the  estate  I live  upon,  I hear  them  say  they  gave  305.  a piece,  but  never 
got  a lease. 

47.  How  long  ago  is  it  that  they  paid  that  ? — Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  or  more ; but  there 
are  no  leases  granted  in  the  country. 

48.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — Just  as  the 
tenant  has  ^paid  his  rent.  If  a man  is  two  years  in  arrear  with  his  rent,  the  landlord  will 
not  allow  his  proportion  till  he  clears  up  till  that  time.  That  is  a great  grievance.  If  he 
allowed  it  in  the  first  gale,  they  would  be  better  satisfied  ; and  then,  by  the  time  he  allows 
it,  the  tenant  sometimes  loses  his  receipt,  and  has  to  go  to  the  collector  for  another.  Mr. 
Lucas  and  a few  gentlemen  are  paying  the  poor  rate  altogether.  Some  of  the  gentlemea 
are  paying  their  own  shai-e  of  the  poor  rates  on  the  present  gale.  Suppose  I am  a collector 
for  the  poor  rates,  and  go  to  Mr.  Lucas’s  agent,  he  pays  me  all  that  comes  upon  his  laud,  and 
looks  to  the  tenants  to  pay  him  again  ; but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  not  paid  till  the 
tenant  has  cleared  up  to  the  gale. 

_ 49.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  its  not  being  allowed  in  some  cases  ?— Yes ; there 
IS  one  gentleman  who  will  pay  none  at  all. 
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50.  Is  the  tithe  rent-charge  allowed  ? — Yes  ; where  there  are  leases  it  is  allowed  fairly  to 
the  tenants ; but,  where  there  are  no  leases,  the  landlord  puts  it  in  force  fully.  The  tenant 
pays  the  whole  upon  the  property  I live  on  ; and  upon  others  it  is  the  same,  I believe. 

51.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer,  with  regard  to  the  law  and  practice  apphcable  to 
the  occupation  of  land? — It  is  my  honest  opinion  that,  if  there  was  a law  to  protect  the 
tenant,  that  the  landlord  should  not  turn  out  the  tenant  without  allowing  him  one  sixpence 
for  his  improvement,  it  would  be  a great  benefit.  It  is  seldom  done  ; but  we  have  had  too 
many  instances  of  it.  For  myself,  I have  made  a great  deal  of  improvement.  I have  spent 
£100  or  £150  upon  my  farm,  and  the  landlord,  to-morrow  morning,  may  turn  me  out,  and 
not  give  me  a sixpence. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 


Mr.  John  Wallace,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — At  Eadinbrown,  near  Castleshane. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes,  holding  about  thirty-five  acres  Irish. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — It  is  the  parish  of  Monaghan. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  that  district  or  the  reverse  ? Indeed  it  is. 

improving. 

5.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  ? — The  general  size  is  about  ten  acres ; few 
have  much  more ; they  are  rather  less  in  general. 

6.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — It  has  been  by 
proposal,  and  sometimes  by  valuation. 

7.  Who  are  the  persons  who  are  employed  to  value  ? — Gentlemen  employ  surveyors  in 
the  district. 

8.  When  it  is  by  proposal,  is  the  land  given  to  the  man  who  offers  most  ? Yes ; there 

may  be  a little  preference  if  a man  is  well  recommended;  but  there  is  seldom  much  preference. 
When  a man  proposes  he  has  to  give  security. 

9.  Has  the  occupying  tenant  any  advantage  when  proposals  are  taken  ? No,  none. 

. 10.  Is  it  frequent  to  set  farms  by  proposal  ? — It  is  very  common. 

11.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  neighbourhood? From  about 

25s.  to  46s.  Taking  the  average,  the  general  price  is  from  30s.  to  35s. ; some  goes  as  high 
as  45s.,  but  there  is  not  much  of  it. 

12.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations? 

I think  it  is  half  as  much  more  as  the  poor  law ; and  the  poor  law  valuation  is  something 
higher  than  the  government  valuation. 

13.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  generally  demanded  ? — It  is  liable  to  bo 
paid  in  ten  days  afterwards. 

14.  How  soon  is  it  paid  after  that?— Three  months  afterwards. 

j 15.  If  it  is  not  paid,  what  measures  are  taken  to  recover  it? — The  general  method  now 
is  by  process,  sometimes  by  distress ; but  the  general  way  has  been  by  process  for  the  last 
few  sessions  back. 

^ 16.  What,  in  general,  is  the  expense  of  a distress  on  a tenant  ? — I cannot  say  so  perfectly 
with  respect  to  that.  There  would  be  Is.  for  driving  the  beasts ; and  if  there  was  an  auction, 
there  would  be  the  poundage.  But  by  process  you  take  the  course  of  law  if  a decree  is 
obtamed. 

_ 17.  Taking  the  country  generally,  do  the  tenants  hold  under  proprietors  or  middlemen  ?— 
In  both  ways. 

18.  Which  of  the  two  classes  are  best  off? — Those  under  the  head  landlord  are  best  off. 

I have  an  instance  myself.  I hold  under  two,  and  the  one  is  far  superior  to  the  other. 

19.  In  what  way  is  he  better  ? — His  land  is  set  at  a cheaper  valuation. 

20.  Are  there  any  regulations  about  improving? — Yes,  there  is  something  for  draining; 
and  he  gives  some  assistance  in  improving  the  house,  if  it  is  to  his  satisfaction.  He  has  done 
so  to  me. 


21.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  effected  in  general;  by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly  ? — By  the  tenant,  in  general. 

22.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  recognised  by  the  landlords  in  the  district  ? 

there  is  not  any  privilege  to  sell  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord. 

23.  Is  that  consent  often  refused  ? — No ; but  the  landlord  wishes  to  secure  a proper  tenant. 
He  would  not  take  any  person  that  gave  the  value  I thought  proper ; he  would  like  to  be 
pleased  with  the  tenant. 

24.  Do  landlords  make  any  objection  on  political  or  religious  grounds  ? — No,  not  in  many 
cases ; not  so  much  as  formerly. 

25.  What  does  the  tenant-right  generally  sell  for  ? — It  is  from  £5  to  £10  in  general, 

^ ^ landlord  is  considered  a good  kind  of  gentleman. 

2o.  What  may  be  the  rent  of  land  which  sells  for  £5  or  £10  an  acre? — From  20j.  to 
*•  But  the  people  have  no  other  mode  of  supporting  their  families.  The  whole 

wuntry  have  no  other  means.  There  is  no  trading  of  any  kind,  only  what  a man  can  mako 
01  a small  farm ; and  that  is  the  reason  the  land  is  of  no  value  at  the  present  rents, 
flere  ^ no  occupation  to  employ  the  poor. 

9s  tfiere  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  very  much, 

. How  is  it  carried  on? — They  generally  contrive  to  compensate  the  tenant,  or  make' 
lem  compensate  one  another.  If  my  farm  is  rather  small,  and  they  could  make  the  adjoin- 
g tenant  give  me  compensvation,  I should  be  put  out. 
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_ 29.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  persons  being  turned  out  without  any  compensa. 
tion  ? — No,  not  without  any  compensation.  I have  known  of  a very  small  compensation 
being  given.  There  may  be  instances  of  none  ; but  I cannot  identify  them.  ^ 

30.  Is  subletting  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  the  district? — Not  so  much  as  it  was. 

31.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  cettin* 

better  in  the  world? — No,  they  are  not.  ^ 

32.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  better  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  they  are. 

33.  Wliat  situation  are  the  labourers  in?— In  the  very  worst  state..  The  land  will  not 
afford  a man  to  labour  it  on  account  of  the  produce  being  so  cheap.  The  produce  of  the  land 
will  not  enable  them  to  make  the  ends  meet ; that  is  the  principal  complaint. 

34.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  what  agreement  is 
made  with  respect  to  them  ? — Very  few  farmers  are  allowed  to  have  any  cottages  at  all  • 
the  landlords  will  not  let  them  have.  them.  The  farms  are  cut  out  so  that  a man  with  his 
family  can  work  the  fai’m.' 

_ 35.  Do  you  think  that  a farm  of  ten  acres  is  sufficient  to  give  employment  to  a man  and 
his  sons  ? — He  need  not  have  many  sons ; if  he  has  a boy  or  two  it  may  employ  them  I 
have  thirty-five  acres,,  and  I have  a boy  or  two,  and  I have  a cottier  man  in  one  part  of*  the 
year ; he  does  part  of  the  work  at  times. 

36.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  that  district  ? — Not  very  many  convenieni 
to  us.  Ours  is  a very  peaceable  neighbourhood. 

37.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  resident  and  absentee  pro 
prietors? — Yes,  there  is. 

38.  Do  you  find  that  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  are  better  managed  than  others?-. 
Yes  ; there  is  more  encouragement  to  the  tenants. 

39.  Are  there  any  fees  given  on  granting  leases  ?— There  have  been  such ; it  is  not  so 
common  at  the  present  day.  A few  years  ago  it  was  very  common  to  give  two  guineas  an 
acre,  or  three  guineas  an  acre ; that  was  some  time  hack,  but  not  of  late  times. 

40.  Are  there  any  fees  exacted  by  agents  from  tenants  ? — No. 

^ 41.  Do  the  clerks  of  the  agents  exact  any  fees  ?— No,  they  do  not.  There  used  to  be  h. 
in  the  pound  allowed  to  the  agent,  hut  there  is  no  such  thing  now ; and  it  is  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  leases. 

42.  Is  it  at  aU  the  practice  of  the  tenants  to  give  gratuities  to  the  clerks  in  the  agent’s 

oihce? — I do  not  know  any  thing  of  the  kind.  , 

43.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  allowed  to  the  tenant  ?— Generally 

at  the  next  payment  of  rent.  ■ 

44.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  in  the  country  of  it  not  being  allowed  at  all?— No*' 

my  landlord  allows  me  half  of  the  poor  rate.  ’ 

45.  You  have  heard  no  complaints  of  its  not  being  allowed  in  the  country  ?— No. 

_ 46.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  of  any  improvements  in  the  law  or  practice  rela- 
tive to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — I have.  The  principal  reason  I came  was  to 
state,  that  from  the  very  low  price  of  produce  my  capital  is  daily  wearing  away,  though  l' 
am  as  industrious  as  I always  have  been.  1 fear  myself,  if  the  times  do  not  mend,  I shall  be 
obliged  to  give  up  my  land  altogether. 

47.  When  did  you  take  your  present  farms  ?_I  have  had  one  of  them  nearly  thirty 
years  from  Mr.  Lucas. 

48.  When  was  the  rent  fixed  ? — At  the  time  I took  it  from  him  under  a proposal-  of  45s.  ’ 
an  acre,  and  from  the  badness  of  the  times  he  has  made  it  a little  cheaper  to  me.  I now-pay 
38s.  The  other  farm  I purchased  at  £73  ; when  the  lease  fell  I had  it  at  22s.  6d.  the  Irish  - 
acre ; I pay  now  24s.  6d.  the  Irish  acre  for  the  same  land.  And  since  I took  those  two  farms 
I have  improved  them  10s.  an  acre  by  my  own  improvements;  but  still  I fear  the  times  are 
coming  a little  too  hard  upon  me. 

49.  What  family  have  you  ?— Six  sons  and  one  daughter. 

50.  Are  they  all  with  you? — Yes.  They  are  all  young,  except  one;  he  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'\ 

Mr.  Bernard  Mohan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live?— At  Collust,  near  Monaghan.  ■ ; cv 

2.  You  are  one  of  the  poor  rate  collectors  for  the  Monaghan  Union? Yes. 

3.  What  is  the  ordinary  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district  you  are  acquainted  with?— From 

five  to  ten  acres,  and  some  few  of  them  larger.  i 

what  class  of  farms  is  the  agriculture  the  best ; the  large  fannsi  or  the  small  ones  ?— 
The  large  ones. 

state  are  the  farmers  of  either  class ; are  the  large  farmers  better  or  worse  off 
than  they  were  a few  years  ago  ? — They  are  worse  than  tliey  were,  and  the  small  farmers ' 
also.  I know  it  from  my  own  brothers,  and  my  own  neighbours. 

6.  Has  the  state  of  agriculture  at  all  improved  ? — Yos,  the  land  is  improved. 

7.  Have  the  small  farmers  improved  their  lands  as  weU  as  the  large  ones  ?— They  have ' 
not  done  much  in  that  business.  The  large  farmers  may  have  a little  capital  in  their  liands, , 
and  they  improve  by  draining. 

8.  How  do  the  small  farmers  generally  hold ; by  leases  or  at  will  ?— There  are  very  few 
leases  at  present. 

9.  Have  you,  from  your  situation  and  intercourse  with  theoij  the  fflSi  of  kaowiDg  whether 

they  are_de§jrous  of  hwg  leases  ?—Ye^  . • - . 
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10.  Would  they  take  leases  at  the  rents  they  no-w  pay  ? No,  I think  not. 

1 1.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  leases  at  rents  which  could  be  agreed  upon  ?— Yes. 

12.  What  diiference  would  it  make  in  the  management  of  their  farms,  or  their  conduct 
generally,  if  they  had  leases  ? — If  they  had  leases  at  a rent  they  could  pay,  they  would  have 
encouragement  for  improving  in  ditching  and  draining,  whereas  they  have  no  encourage- 
ment at  present,  but  every  year,  most  generally,  they  arc  served  with  a six  months’  notiee^to 
quit,  to  give  up  possession. 

13.  Is  that  the  case  with  a good  many  of  the  tenants  in  the  district? Yes,  very  often. 

14.  Who  are  they  served  by  ?— The  bailiffs  are  out  now  serving  notices  on  tenants-at-will. 

. 15.  Why  are  they  served?— I do  not  know,  except,  in  my  own  opinion,  that  they  may 
have  them  at  their  own  pleasure,  so  that  they  can  turn  a man  out. 

16.  Ai-e  those  notices  served  upon  those  who  owe  an  arrear  of  rent? If  they  owe  the 

HoUandtide  (Halloween)  rent  they  are  served. 

17.  Are  there  many  notices  served  which  are  never  acted  upon  ^terwards,  but  served 

from  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  very  few  are  acted  upon.  There  is  a man  here  in  this  direction, 
•whom  I called  upon.  He  was  ei’ected  out  of  his  place  some  time  ago.  * 

18.  Did  he  owe  any  rent? — No,  he  says  not. 

19.  Does  the  system  of  serving  notices  keep  the  tenantry  in  a very  unsettled  state? 

Yes. 

20.  Is  it  common  throughout  the  country  ? — There  are  many  cases  where  it  is  done.  I do 
not  know  that  it  is  done  by  the  great  proprietors. 

21.  Are  the  tenants  put  to  any  expense  by  those  notices  ? — No,  not  unless  it  is  followed 
by  an  ejectment. 

22.  In  the  district  you  speak  of,  are  the  farms  held  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middle- 
men?— Most  generally  under  the  proprietors,  though  there  are  many  krms  held  under 
petty  landlords,  who  charge  exorbitant  rents.  I have  known  some  let  at  £3  5s.  an  acre ; and 
m the  same  neighbourhood,  land  is  let  at  25s.  an  acre. 

23.  The  same  sort  of  land  ? — Very  nearly  as  good  land. 

24.  What  shodd  you  say  that  land  was  really  worth  which  was  let  for  £3  5^.  ?_I  should 
not  consider  that  it  can  be  worth  more  than  30s.  an  acre,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  other 
lands. 

25.  How  many  townlands  does  your  collection  extend  over  ? — One  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

26.  Can  you  state,  generally  speaking,  whether  the  rents  are  very  different  when  the 

townland  is  held  under  the  middleman,  and  when  held  under  the  head  landord  ? Yes,  they 

are  very  different. 

27.  You  have  stated  that  the  land  held  under  petty  landlords  is  let  higher? Yes. 

28.  Canyou  state  from  your  recollection  what  proportion  the  rent  actually  paid  bears  to 
the  poor  law  or  government  valuations  ?— In  some  cases  it  is  one-half  higher  than  the  poor 
law  valuation.  I have  not  any  knowledge  of  the  other. 

29.  Should  you  say  in  general  it  is  one-half  higher  ? — No  ; in  some  cases  it  is  something 
lower.  Upon  Lord  Middleton’s  land  it  is  much  under  the  poor  law  valuation. 

30.  Is  that  land  let  under  lease  ? — Some  is,  and  some  not. 

31.  Is  it  an  old  lease  ? — There  is  not  any  new  lease  that  I know  of.  There  are  lands 
rader  the  court  of  chancery  where  the  rents  are  very  high ; very  unfortunately  for  our 
neighbourhood,  for  a man  can  get  no  redress  from  the  courts. 

32.  Was  it  held  by  lease  ? — No ; some  have  had  to  leave  their  places  and  give  them  up 
entirely. 

33.  Have  they  applied  for  a reduction  of  rent  to  the  courts? Yes,  by  petition.  They 

have  even  subscribed  and  made  up  money,  and  paid  the  lawyers  to  carry  on  the  proceedings, 
and  have  got  nothing.  I know  eleven  famihes  who  have  been  turned  out  altogether. 

34.  What  has  become  of  the  land  ? — They  were  re-let  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  or  a 
month. 

35.  What  rent  did  the  in-coming  tenants  pay ; was  it  higher  than  the  other  tenants  paid  ? 

It  is  quite  low  now.  Some  of  the  tenants  were  replaced. 

[ T/ie  witness  withdrew^ 

Fitzherbert  FiJgate,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?—CastIeshane. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — I am  agent  to  several  properties. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with  a consider- 
able part  of  this  barony  of  Cremourne,  and  part  of  the  barony  of  Monaghan,  and  part  of  the 
county  of  Louth. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district ; is  it  principally  arable,  or  are  there 

grazing  farms  ? — It  is  entirely  arable. 

5.  Wiat  is  the  population  of  that  district  ? — I cannot  exactly  say ; it  is  very  dense. 

^ 0.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  profitable  improvements  ? — It 
is  very  capable  of  improvement  in  draining  to  a great  extent,  from  the  undulating  nature  of 
e country.  The  valleys  are  very  much  injured  by  the  small  streams  overflowing,  at  parti- 
cular times  of  the  year ; and  those  valleys  arc,  in  general,  the  very  best  lands. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving ; and  if  so,  in  what  particulars  ? — I have  only 

noT^bt  for  two  years  and  a half,  and  I can  hardly  speak  to  it ; but  I have 

8.  What  are  the  manures  more  generally  employed? — In  this  country  they  use  bog  stuff 
ery  much,  and  sometimes  burn  the  land  j but  upon  this  estate  they  are  not  allowed  to  burn. 
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9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — There 

are  a good  number  of  agriculturists,  and  there  is  now  a county  farming  society.  Sir  Thomas 
Leonard  has  got  one  at  Clones  ; and  another  proprietor,  Mr.  Lucas,  has  got  one  confined  to 
his  estate.  « m. 

10.  What  has  been  their  effect  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  district  ?— The  county  farm, 
ing  society  was  only  established  this  time  last  year.  They  offered  prizes  for  drainiiig, 
among  other  things,  for  which  there  was  a good  number  of  candidates';  and  this  year  there 
is  a vast  increase. 

1 1 . What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  the  agriculturists  ?— Decidedly  good; 
I do  not  think  you  could  do  any  thing  upon  any  large  properties  without  them. 

12.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  and  the  mode  of  culture  ?— Speaking  of 
Mr.  Lucas’s  estate,  there  are  570  tenants  at  the  present  time,  and  105  holding  over  ten  acres. 

13.  Have  you  classified  those  holding  under  ten  ^res  ?— No,  I have  not. 

14.  Are  there  many  fai'ms  held  in  common,  or  in  rundale  ? — Scarcely  any.  There  are 
one  or  two  cases,  under  old  leases. 

15.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  , 
By  valuation. 

16.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  the  land  ?— Mr.  Fleming,  of  Monaghan, 

is  frequently  employed.  He  has  considerable  e.xperience  as  a land  surveyor,  ^d  I believe 
also  as  a valuer ; but  we  do  not  always  go  by  his  valuation — frequently  below  it,  and  never 
above  it.  n y.  n , , 

17.  Generally,  in  the  country,  how  is  the  rent  fixed? — On  all  the  large  properties  it  is 
by  valuation ; in  some  cases  by*  the  agent,  and  in  some  cases  by  Mr.  Fleming,  and  in  others 
by  the  assistance  of  both. 

18.  Is  the  valuation  merely  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  valuation  ? — An  acreable  valuation, 
generally,  distinguishing  the  different  qualities,  if  there  is  any  marked  distinction. 

19.  In  making  up  that  valuation,  is  it  the  custom  to  exclude  the  public  roads  ? — No ; they 
are  included. 

20.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land,  should  you  say  ? — I should  say  from 


30j.  to  34s.  the  Irish  acre. 

21.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations  ?— I find 
on  Mr.  Lucas’s  estate,  where  there  are  houses  upon  the  townland  not  valued  upon  the  tenant, 
the  rent  is  about  one-fourth  above  the  government  valuation.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  one- 
third  above.  Where  there  is  a good  description  of  houses,  they  are  valued  separately. 

22.  Are  you  confining  your  observation  to  Mr.  Lucas’s  esta'te? — Yes,  I am. 

23.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The  property  is  in 

two  unions,  the  Castleblayney  Union  and  the  Monaghan  Union.  In  the  Castleblayney  Union 
the  poor  law  valuation  is  considerably  more  than  the  rent ; but  in  a good  part  of  it  there  are 
many  old  leases,  which  are  much  below  the  value. , . . 

24.  Does  the  poor  law  valuation,  in  general,  give,  satisfaction? — I do  not  think  in  the 
Monaghan  Union  it  is  equal.  I do  not  think  the  good  lands  are  valued  sufficiently  high, 
relatively  to  the  inferior  lands. 

25.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Ordnance  valuation  ? — The  same  remark  applies  to  that. 
The  poor  la'w  valuers  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  in  the  local  value,  such  as  the  town- 
parks  or  land  near  a town. 

26.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — The  rent  due  the  1st 
of  November  is  paid  in  the  month  of  March  by  all  the  best  tenants  ; and  the  rent  to  the  1st 


of  May  is  paid  in  September. 

27.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  by  bill  ? — No. 

28.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  a loan  fund  or  local  usurers  ? — No,  not  to  any  extent, 

29.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  the  rent  from  a defaulting  tenant  ?— 
Very  commonly,  in  this  country,  by  civil  bill  process. 

30.  Is  the  proceeding  by  distress  much  used  ? — I never  distrained  ; and  I do  not  think  it 
is  much  laed  in  the  country.  The  only  case  where  I ever  distrain  is  in  the  case  of  growing 
crops  where  a man  is  letting  in  con-acre.  I tried  to  discourage  it  as  much  as  possible. 

31.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — Always  for  aparti- 
cular  gale. 

32.  Does  the  tenant  hold  in  general  direct  under  the  proprietor  or  under  the  middleman  . — 
In  cases  where  an  old  lease  drops,  there  may  be  in  that  lease  a large  number  of  persons,  and 
the  first  thing  is  to  go  out  and  mark  out  the  farms  in  the  best  way  we  can ; and  then  all  the 


persons  holding  become  immediate  tenants. 

33.  Generally,  throughout  the  country,  do  the  tenants  hold  under  middlemen  or  under  the 
proprietors  ? — The  greater  body  of  them  occupy  under  the  proprietors. 

34.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  under  middlemen,  compared  with  those 
holding  direct  under  the  head  landlord? — There  is  an  infinite  difference. 

35.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — There  are  now  304  tenants  out 
of  570  hokling  at  will.  Two  lives  have  fallen  in  now.  A great  number  of  leases  have  dropped. 

36.  Are  people  now  anxious  to  get  leases  ? — I do  not  think  they  are.  I think  the  cases 
in  which  that  occurs  arc  where  there  arc  family  arrangements,  where  the  eldest  son  is  going 
to  get  married ; and  they  sometimes  come  and  ask  for  a lease  in  that  case. 

37.  Are  there  any  particular  conditions  usually  put  in  the  leases  granted  ? — There  is  ros 
a covenant  for  the  payment  of  rent,  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair,  to  whitewash  and  pain  > 
not  to  break  up  meadow,  not  to  alienate,  nor  to  have  more  than  one  dwelling-house,  lha 
is  the  greatest  check  upon  the  subdivision  of  farms  possible. 
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88.  Havo  .you  eTor  had  occasion  to  enforce  any  of  those  covenants  by  legal  proceedincs  ?_ 
Yes;  la  Mi.  Lucas  s leases  there  is  a penal  rent  reserved  in  nf  /aan  a ir  • 
erected,  or  in  case  of  alienation ; and  we  have  recovered  that  rent  ^ dwelling  being 

39.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  mode  of  tenure  on  thi.  e , 

or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ?_I  do  not  think  it  has  the  least^ffenf  fl 
under  a landlord  they  have  confidence  in.  ® 

40.  In  point  of  fact  you  do  not  observe  any  difference  ^ iVn  • i ,>  • , 

fact  of  what  daily  occurs,  the  selling  of  the  tenant-right.  ' ’ ‘ ^ ^ 

41.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  distvl/if  • •*  • , 

by  the  kndlords?-Yes  ; wo  could  nit  do  without  it  S county  "^^ 

42.  How  far  is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ?— The  tenant  nC^^,n1Nr  nvaw,  j 

wishes  to  dispose  of  the  farm.  Then  ,ve  say,  “ Have  you  got  a tenant"  n™  ivh”  b f 
he  either  has  or  has  not.  If  it  is  a small  holding,  and  one  hf  thinks  lihelv  te^,?  * ■’‘f  f 

it  is  generally  bought  from  him  and  thrown  info  the  next  farm  ■ if  it  isYlafw  f 
tromanother.part  of  the  estate,  or  from  another  estate,  comes  in’  The  s.m 

to  me,  I interfere  if  I consider  it  an  exorbitant  snm.  1 he  sum  being  made  known 

43.  What  is  the  yalne  of  the  tenant-right  by  the  year's  vent  or  h„  .1  o t , 
and  1843,  it  was  very  much  down,  and  in  the  list  mofth  I have  had  sfmt  of 
twenty-one  years'  lease,  with  abentfonrteen  years  to  come,  and  £ wrsoldTi'rT® 

or  ten  years'  rent.  I consider  the  farm  is  let  at  a fair  yalne!  'Thefe  fa  ten  tltZ  Zn 
upon  It.  And  upon  the  same  townland,  there  has  been  a holding  at  wUl  lately  ^rfert  a 
an  acre,  that  IS,  seven  years' rent  On  another  townland  therl  has  beontometerv  atu 

oht?“k  nft.°'  -y  S-at  difference  in  the  pnr- 

45.  Do  the  iniprovements  made  by  the  former  tenants  make  luncli  difference  h_Yes  ■ tliev 
look  a good  deal  at  the  improvements  of  the  farm,  and  a good  deal  at  the  state  nffto  ’ f 
and  the  quantity  of  potato  ground  the  year  before  ® 

iniprovomonls,  are  they  effected  by  the  landlord,  or 

47.  In  what  proportion  ?— A tenant  when  building  on  Mr.  Lucas’s  estate  ce+«  v 

insane  such  ^ I have  spoken  of.  And  when  new  lines  are  made  whlf  SZfZS  i, 
orced  0 leave  his  present  house  .and  to  build  another,  lie  gets  £o  to  he  n him  TClh Tesr^orf 
to  the  draining  each  tenant  gets  2id.  a perch  for  each  pefch  of  the  pafaM  drainson  ft! 
Deanstown  system,  and  4</.  a perch  for  the  main  drains^  paiaiiel  drains  on  the 

48.  What  proportion  do  you  consider  that  to  be  of  the'eost  of  draining  ’-It  is  half  tbe  cc.f 

«:rS'^S-SeS  Sl^SfSfvf  -ne!flS!  IS 

tomatrv?  ' Th!?r‘sT  >>000  extensively  taken  advantage  of  by  Mr  Lucas's 

rf'oSfst 'a  tag:”'"  "sSdS: 

-it 

be.  .niff  hSt  tt“’i;tou“  !pX^  p'l!"™"-'’  ---i«  i 

in  ceutage  added  to  the  rent  ?— No,  I do  not  mean  te  siv  fbnt  • 

fovtho^rif  fteSSr?”‘  3', a”  ““*c"‘i!  *»  ‘te  demand 

«nd  semetit  you  seTmelS  S T children  of  the  tenants  generally  .are  employed, 
tap  for  the  stoLs  tTdZTZwn  '‘i"”’*  P-tacr,  with  a 

t.flcienUar„Vfy3y  mrns  “fte  Kh““  “ 

.pen'll, -Ttstt  S™crally  what  was  done  in  reforonoe  to  the  permanent  improvements 
4?tk!„TtL  s3r7l.3*?^3^^  by  oier  landlords  rrSt 

(0  buildings  ^ ^ adopted  the  same  means  as  to  draining ; I do  not  know  as 

consolidation  of  farms;  with  what  object;  and  by 
“onsolidatlon.  ^ ^ ^ ® ^ approaching  gradually  towards 

thmYo3bf  LTZe3  t ‘0  America ; 

57,  Has  neighbours, 

being  forced  to^sell  tTosTt™  sort  taken  place  in  this  noighbonrhood,  by  people 

«tae  in  this  neShhmifto  A n™  S““g  »" g«daally  ?-There  has  been  (this  is  hea!s.y)7 
“rtpf  premium  feld  m,t7r  '’'”v  ■ '“s  been  said  that  there  was  a 

bolding  a certain  numbpr  of  not  know  any  tlung  of  it — or  inducements  to  the  tenants 
by  hurrying  the  thino-  the  landlord  would  pay  the  county  cess  for  them  ; 

O'  g Tile  tumg,  he  has  injured  the  estate  to  a considerable  extent. 

5 U 


•23rd  ^pri/,  1844. 
P.  Filgate,  esq. 
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58.  To  what  extent  has  the  subletting  or  the  subdividing  of  farms  gone  in  the  district?—! 
think  the  feeling  of  the  people  themselves  is  rather,  now,  that  it  is  injurious.  They  come 
to  complain  sometimes,  that  their  farms  are  too  small. 

59.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  fanners  im- 
proving in  their  condition  ? — I can  hardly  say  that  they  are  ; for  this  reason,  that  I have 
hardly  known  the  country  long  enough. 

60.  Does  the  capital  of  the  farmers,  in  general,  seem  sufficient  for  their  operations?— 
Taking  the  country  generally,  I should  say  not. 

61.  From  what  quarter  is  the  deficiency  supplied? — In  some  parts  of  the  country,  from 
the  loan  fund  ; and  in  other  parts,  from  local  usurers. 

62.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages ; and  by 
whom  are  they  built  and  repaired  ? — They  are  very  often  built  by  themselves.  And  a man 
marries  the  daughter  of  a man  who  has  got  four  or  five  acres ; he  builds  a house,  and 
becomes  his  labourer.  He  is  generally  paid  in  kind  ; he  gets  very  little  money  ; and  then 
perhaps  he  may  go  away.  But  if  a house  of  that  sort  gets  put  up,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
it  down  ; somebody  else  comes  into  it. 

63.  What  is  the  usual  agreement  between  the  farmer  and  thccottier  labourer? — Tliefarmer 
generally  agrees  to  give  iiim  a certain  quantity  of  potato  ground  and  a house,  for  which  he 
charges  him  a high  rent,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  cottier  has  little  or  no  money  to 
receive.  They  pay  eight  guineas  a year  for  potato  ground,  and  for  a house  they  pay  about 
40s.  Some  of  the  very  bad  houses  are  not  so  much. 

64.  Is  it  generally  paid  in  money  or  in  labour  ?■ — Labour. 

65.  Is  any  garden  attached  to  the  house  let  at  40s.  ? — No. 

66.  At  what  rate  per  day  are  the  labourer’s  ivages  calculated,  in  oi’der  to  make  up  the 
rent  of  the  house? — Eightpence  in  winter,  and  lOrf.  in  summer. 

67.  Can  employment  be  obtained  ; and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — No.  They  go  to  England 
very  much,  the  holders  of  the  small  farms. 

68.  Have  there  been  any  agrardan  outi’ages  in  the  district  ? — No ; none  since  I have 
known  it. 

69.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — Between  November  and  March, 
The  first  of  April  is  very  common. 

70.  'V\Tiat  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  poor  law  or  govern- 
ment valuations?. — In  this  barony  it  is  about  Is.  in  the  pound,  half-yearly,  upon  the  govern- 
ment valuation.  In  the  Monaghan  barony  it  is  not  quite  so  much;  about  lOJrf. 

7 1 . When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — I have  alwaj^ 
been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  it  when  the  tenant  came  in  to  pay  any  rent,  though  strictly  he 
was  not  entitled  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  last  rate  struck,  1 have  paid  to  the  collector  at 
once  the  proportion  of  the  rate  to  which  the  landlord  will  be  ultimately  liable  ; so  that  there 
has  been  a pre-payment  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  of  that  which  he  has  to  pay.  If  there  was 
any  merit  in  it,  Mr.  Evatt,  Lord  Bath’s  agent,  was  the  first  that  struck  it  out.  It  is  an 
advantage  in  this  way  : it  is  an  advantage  to  the  tenant ; because,  if  a rate  is  struck  now, 
when  money  is  not  very  plentiful,  the  collector  can  go  to  the  landlord  and  get  his  proportion. 
That  will  keep  the  house  going  during  the  scarce  time  ; and  he  can  go  to  the  tenant  at  the 
time  most  easy  to  him  to  pay.  , 

72.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  the  landlord’s  proportion  not  being  allowed?—! 
have  heard  of  it  to-day,  for  the  first  time.  I did  not  know  that  there  was  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

73.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenants,  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon 
the  landlord  ? — Seventy-five  per  cent,  only  is  added  to  the  rent,  and  received  along  with  it 
half-yearly.  In  some  cases  where  the  tenancies  were  at  will,  the  whole  was  paid.  And 
when  the  law  was  changed,  the  difference  between  the  seventy-five  and  the  100  was  paid 
back  to  them. 

74.  What  is  the  arrangement  in  this  country  with  respect  to  supplying  the  tenants  with 
bog  or  fuel  ? — On  Mr.  Lucas’s  estate  they  have  it  free.  I believe  on  Mr.  Shirley’s  estate 
they  pay  the  full  value  for  it,  and  on  Lord  Blayney’s  estate  they  pay  half  the  value ; that 
makes  a considerable  difference  in  the  calculation  of  the  rent  upon  a comparison  of  the  two 
estates.  The  bogs  being  free  or  being  charged  the  full  price  would  make  a difference  of  4^, 
an  acre  in  the  rent  of  a farm,  for  this  reason,  that  the  scale  of  allotment  upon  which  bog  is 
let  is  a rood  of  bog  for  a farm  of  ten  acres,  whidi  is  worth  £2, — which  is  four  perches  for 
every  acre.  If  the  tenant  paid  for  the  bog,  a ten  acre  farm  would  have  to  pay  40s.,  which 
would  be  4s.  an  acre. 

7 5.  Do  they  still  continue  to  charge  for  the  bog  upon  Mr.  Shirley’s  estate  ? — I really  do 
not  know  what  arrangements  they  have  come  to  ; I rather  think  they  do. 

76.  Have  you  any  means  of  giving  the  number  of  tenants  there  were  upon  the  Castie- 
shane  estate  about  eighty  years  ago,  compared  with  the  number  w'hioh  there  ai’e  now?  A 
that  time  there  were  173,  now  there  are  570. 

77.  Are  there  many  of  the  leases  that  have  lately  expired  ? — A good  number ; they  have 
been  dropping  from  time  to  time. 

78.  Are  there  any  still  in  existence  ? — Yes. 

79.  What  number  of  tenants  should  you  say  there  are  under  those  leases  which  were  for- 

merly granted  to  single  individuals  ? — There  are  one  or  two  of  them  where  the  lettiugs  are 
exceedingly  small ; 1 do  not  thinlc  the  others  are.  j 

80.  What  course  do  you  taJee  upon  the  expiration  of  a lease  where  you  find  the  groD“ 
occupied  in  very  small  quantities  ? — We  never  hardly  turn  them  out. 
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81  Do  you  thiuk  there  should  he  any  limit  to  the  displacing  them?-Where  it  was  so  1844. 

smah  as  an  aci  e and  a half,  the  man  was  taken  as  a lahonrer,  and  the  land  was  thrown  into  

the  adjoining  farm ; but  eren  with  so  small  a holdmg  as  three  or  four  acres,  they  ai-e  allowed 
to  continue.  ■' 

82.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  under  all  the  oiroumstances,  that  persons  having  so  small 

.quantity  as  two  or  three  acres  should  be  allowed  to  continne,  or  that  the  incouvmiencB  of 
displacmg  thorn  should  be  encountered?-!  think  it  is.  under  all  the  circumstances,  better 
that  they  should  remain,  the  feelings  of  the  people  are  so  much  alive  to  the  hardshin  of  turn- 
ing them  out.  ^ 

83.  Your  feeling  would  be  to  recommend  a landlord,  if  he  consolidates,  to  do  so  very  gra- 

dually, indeed?— Yes,  even  for  his  own  benoit.  They  have  not  got  capital ; and  I have 
known  a good  tenant  upon  six  acres  become  a bad  tenant  upon  twelve.  'With  respect  to  the 
improved  general  system,  compared  to  the  former  times,  there  was,  first  —the  practice  of 
the  agent  being  paid  by  the  tenants,  in  addition  to  their  rent;  there  was  also  the  Wctice  of 
duty  money,  and  the  tenant  finding  the  landlord  a certain  number  of  fowls,  and  lease  money 
Those  are  all  done  away  with.  ' 

84.  Is  it  universally  done  away  with  ?— I do  not  believe  it  is  universally  done  away  with  ■ 

bat  it  IS  generally  very  much  mitigated,  at  all  events.  ’ 

85.  Have  you  considered  how  far  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  some  system  for  com- 

pensating  tenants  tor  their  improvements,  under  certain  restrictions? I think  that  a very 

grot  diflculty  would  occur  in  ascertaining  what  are  to  be  considered  improvements,  and  what 
are  not ; I mean  before  the  landlord  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  them.  For  instance 
tie  landlord  may  probably  submit  to  have  three,  or  four,  or  five  acre  holdino-s  hut  he  would 
rather,  no  doubt,  have  fifty  acres  and  one  house,  instead  of  ten  houses ; amf  yet  the  tenant 
may  say,  I have  spent  money  m building  ten  houses.  If  there  could  be  any  plan  struck 

out  which  would  define  what  was  an  improvement — for  instance,  draining,  properly  executed 

it  would  remove  a good  deal  of  the  difficulty.  o r r 

86  Supposing  an  equitable  arrangement  of  that  sort  could  be  made,  do  you  think  that  it 
wodd  weate  a stimulus  among  the  tenantry  ?— Yes.  The  valuation  of  the  houses  now 
checks  improvement  m the  tenantry  in  that  respect. 

■ ?v'  a large  cess  has  been  laid  upon  the  tenants’  houses 

m this  district . —No  ; but  whether  they  really  feel  it  or  no,  they  make  it  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint. A man,  tor  instance,  has  slated  his  house,  and  it  is  rated  above  £5,  and  he  is  liable 
to  pay  cess,  though  the  amount  of  it  must  be  very  small.  I may  mention  that  the  tenants  on 
Mr  Lucas  s estate  get  clover  seeds  and  vetches  every  spring,  for  which  credit  is  given  them 
till  the  lollowing  uanuary. 

88.  Is  the  green  crop  system  becoming  more  general  ?— Yes  ; there  are  a good  number 
ot  turmp  growers ; and  that  has  been  going  on  some  time. 

89.  What  has  caused  that  increase  ?—Chieiy  by  the  exertions  of  the  agricnlturists,  and 
oftenng  prizes  to  the  tenants. 

90.  What  IS  your  opinion  as  to  doing  away  with  the  power  of  distress  in  the  eases  of  small 

fioldmgs 1 thmk  it  very  often  abused;  but  I do  not  Imow  whether  it  would  be  prudent 
to  give  up  the  common  law  right.  ^ 

91.  Can  yon  suggest  any  mode  by  which  tho  abuses  might  he  remedied,  if  it  is  not  given 

w . — t cannot  say  that  I have  ever  thought  much  about  it,  for  I do  not  like  the  proceeding 
6y  distress ; and  1 do  not  thmk  it  is  much  resorted  to.  I think  if  yon  could  do  away  with 
me  chaps  against  the  tenantry  in  leases,— such  as  labour,  and  being  obliged  to  8nd  fowls 
tor  the  landlord,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  which  should  be  disconrao-ed,- it  would  be 
01  great  service.  ° 

92.  Are  they  not  generally  commuted  for  a money  payment  when  secured  by  lease  ?— In 
ome  mes  there  are  words  of  that  kind,  in  others  not;  but  .where  the  tenant  is  bound  to 
iwmsa  a horse  for  a particular  number  of  days,  he  may  be  called  upon  at  a time  very  in- 

compensation,  m point  of  money,  could  remunerate  him.  The  acreable 
fll?  r®  Lucas’s  estate  is  about  £l  the  plantation  acre,  including  bo?  land, 

one  townlanV^^*  leases,  and  every  thing  tiiere,  is  mountain^  only  upon 

\The  xoitness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  William  Jackson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  TOere  do  you  reside  ?— Ray  Mills,  near  Ballibay,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

• at  IS  your  occupation? — I have  a large  corn  mill  and  a farm. 

How  much  land  do  you  hold  ?— Fifteen  acres, 
are  acomli  carried  to  any  extent  in  the  district  with  which  you 

RothwS  ^ * property  of  Mr.  Thomas 

fi'.  ^‘^'''olved  the  removal  of  many  of  the  tenantry  ? — Yes. 

oat  and  people  ?— I have  papers  containmg  an  account  of  those  turned 

7.  the  same.  See  Jppetdix,  No.  13]. 

The  aeent  q ^uowled^  have  you  of  those  cases  ?— I am  a tenant  on  the  estate  myseE  See  Mr.  Sweeny's 

8.  How  h TIC  Gardiner’s-place,  DubHn.  Evidence,  ^ 

tenants  were  removed  come  on  the  estate ; had  they  been  imder- 

to  the  head  Id,  rii  -They  had  been  on  the  land  for  many  years.  They  were  tenants 

“le  fiead  landlord,  but  they  were  small  holdings. 

5 U2 
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9.  Had  they  subdivided  the  land  contrary  to  the  landlord’s  desire? — There  was  no 
objection  at  all ; a number  of  them  had  leases. 

10.  What  was  the  process  pursued  in  removing  them  ? — Serving  notices  to  quit  if  they 

would  not  give  up.  ^ , i- 1 mr 

11.  Did  many  of  them  give  up  voluntarily  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  did.  They  got  £5  an 
acre  to  go  away,  and  some  of  them  got  nothing. 

12.  What  was  the  reason  that  some  of  them  got  nothing  ? — Where  they  would  not  give  up, 
Mr.  Sweeny  pursued  them  by  ejectment,  and  then  they  got  nothing. 

13.  To  what  size  have  the  farms  been  brought  by  this  system  ? — I consider  that  very  fe\r 
of  them  consist  of  more  than  twenty  acres.  A few  are  twenty-five  acres.  The  average  is 
eight  or  ten  acres. 

14.  Can  you  state,  within  your  own  knowledge,  bow  many  families  have  been  dispossessed? 

I think  there  were  fifty-two  families  ; some  went  to  America,  and  some  are  begging,  and  some 
are  cottiers  upon  the  estate. 

15.  Many  of  those  dispossessed  had  very  small  holdings? — Tes,  very  small.  Some  of 
those  turned  out  were  mere  cottiers,  and  had  nothing  but  a garden  and  a house. 

16.  What  is  the  state  of  cultivation  in  the  district  now,  and  what  was  it  before  they  went 
away  ? — It  is  improving  now,  but  it  is  in  a very  low  state. 

IT.  Where  does  the  landlord  live?— Ho  is  in  Italy  ; at  Nice,  I believe. 

18.  Is  there  any  residence  upon  it  ? — Yes,  there  is  a domain,  but  he  has  not  been  there 
for  many  years. 

1 9.  What  is  the  agent  ? — He  is  an  attorney.  Tlicre  was  another  case  of  a man  last  week 
who  had  a path  for  fourteen  years  to  his  farm,  and  Mr.  Sweeny  closed  it  up  last  week  by  his 
bailiff.  He  was  about  making  a road  into  it,  but  the  road  is  not  made  at  all.  He  closed 
this  up  before  he  made  the  other ; and  when  the  man  opened  the  path  by  bringing  home  a 
horse  and  cart,  he  had  a capias  brought  against  him,  and  he  wanted  the  man  to  give  him  £5 
to  stop  the  proceeding. 

20.  Do  you  know  this  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — No,  it  is  what  the  man  told  me. 

21.  With  regard  to  the  paper  you  have  handed  in,  are  you  prepared  to  sweai*  that  the 
statements  are  all  correct  ? — I sent  a man  to  get  the  returns  for  me. 

22.  Do  you  believe  that  the  statements  are  correct? — Yes,  I do.  A number  of  them  I 
know  myself. 

23.  As  far  as  you  know  of  this  transaction  to  which  you  have  alluded — the  removing  of 
tenants — do  you  believe  it  was  with  a view  of  making  the  farms  a better  size,  or  was  there 
any  political  or  religious  motive  mixed  up  with  it  ? — It  is  to  make  the  farms  larger,  and  not 
from  any  feeling  of  that  kind,  for  I know  he  turned  out  one  Protestant  family. 

24.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  tenants  who  received  compensation  ? — No,  I cannot  tell, 
I know  he  had  records  against  some  of  them  at  Monaghan,  and  they  got  nothing. 

25.  Did  all  those  who  did  not  oblige  him  to  have  recourse  to  those  proceedings  get  some- 
thing,?— Yes, 

26.  Were  any  of  the  records  tried? — Yes,  there  were  two. 

27.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  they  all  received  compensation  but  those  two  ? — I cannot  say 
fliat,  but  the  persons  who  got  the  land  had  to  pay  the  money  back. 

28.  Were  there  rents  owing  from  those  people  ? — There  might  be  ; and  particularly  when 
the  people  found  that  they  would  not  get  leave  to  remain  in  the  place,  they  held  back. 

29.  Had  the  rents  been  regularly  paid  before  tliis  proceeding  was  resolved  upon  ?— Yes. 
The  rents  are  not  high  ; they  are  not  more  than  5s.  an  acre,  some  of  them,  and  25s.  or  26f. 
is  the  highest. 

30.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  to  the  commissioners? — With  respect  to 
improvement  of  the  tenure,  I find  that  the  tenants  often  pay  £15  an  acre  for  the  mere  tenant- 
right  ; and  if  there  was  a power  given  to  the  tenant  to  fine  clown  his  rent,  with  that  money  be 
could  almost  purchase  the  fee,  and  he  would  be  able  to  get  the  land  at  half  the  rent.  I ha;va 
known  land  at  a guinea  an  acre,  sold  at  the  price  of  £34  for  the  acre  for  a lease  for  ever, 
The  interest  that  would  give,  at  three  per  cent.,  would  be  a substantial  rent  to  the  landlord 
from  the  funds,  and  then  the  reserved  rent  would  be  secure. 

31.  You  would  suggest  that  persons  having  a limited  interest  should  have  the  power  of 
fining  down  the  rent? — Yes. 

[ The  wihiess  withdretc.'] 

Tutrich  Murphy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  formerly  held  some  land? — Yes. 

2.  Have  you  been  ejected  from  it? — Yes. 

3.  From  what  land  have  you  been  ejected? — Rakeeragb,  within  a mile  and  a half  01 
Monaghan, 

4.  who  was  the  agent  ? — Mr.  Crossle  was  the  agent,  and  Colonel  W^ingfield  and  Lady 
■Wingfield  were  the  landlords. 

5.  Did  you  learn  from  Mr.  Crosslo  himself  for  what  reason  you  were  ejected?— I 

6.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  to  know  why  you  were  ejected  ? — I aslced  him  on  the  29th 
of  March,  when  he  came  up  about  the  ejectment.  The  barrister  came  in  upon  the  27tk 
and  the  ejectment  was  on  the  second  or  third  day.  He  said,  if  I liad  behaved  mysell, 
he  would  not  have  ejected  me.  I said,  “ I am  forty  years  of  age ; I was  reared  upon  tJus 
property,  and  if  I had  been  ill-behaved,  the  neighbouring  magistrates  would  not  have  come 
to  you  for  me.” 
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7.  Hfid  he  told  you  he  should  eject  you,  and  why  ? — Yes,  last  Septembei*  twelvemonths. 

8.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  reason  why  you  were  ejected? In  consequence  of  my 

going  over  to_  tlie  House  of  Commons.  Ho  did  not  plump  tel!  me  so  ; but  I felt  it. 

9.  What  did  he  tell  you  ?-_Ho  told  me  he  would  make  me  glad  if  I had  been  at  home 
minding  my  business  at  the  time  I was  away. 

10.  Are  you  quite  positive  he  used  that  expression  to  you  ? — Y es ; there  were  two  or  three 
persons  there  too. 

11.  Was  notice  served  upon  you  after  that  ?_Yes,  by  the  bailiff,  John  Clarke. 

12.  The  ejectment  was  brought  before  the  barrister  ? — Yes,  it  was.  I took  no  defence. 
I thought  he  would  have  some  compassion  on  account  of  my  small  family ; but  he  had  none.' 

13.  What  time  were  you  in  London?— This  May  two  yeai-s. 

14.  Were  you  subpcenaed  there  ? — Yes. 

1,5.  Who  was  in  the  office  when  Mr.  Crossle-  made  that  statement  ?— John  Clarke,  the 
bailiffj  Barney  M'Coote,  and  Rose  Screggan.  ’ 

16.  Did  you  owe  any  rent  ? — Yes,  a year’s  rent. 

17.  Has  that  money  been  tendered  to  the  agent  since?— Ho  has  got  it  since. 

18.  Did  you  tender  it  before  you  were  ejected?— I asked  him  if  the  rent  would  satisfy 

him.  He  said  notlung  would  satisfy  him— that  £l00  would  not  satisfy  him.  ^ 

19.  Have  you  ever  had  any  opportunity  of  malting  any  reference  to  your  landlord  him- 
self?—No,  I never  had.  I could  not  know  whore  the  landlord  or  landlady  was.  I had  a 
relation  in  Dublin,  and  he  called  at  Cork  Abbey,  but  they  were  not  there.  I heard  that  the 
Colonel  was  over  in  Connaught,  and  the  lady  was  from  home. 

[ The  loitness  witkdreic.'] 

Mr.  John  Shell,  swoni  and  examined. 

1.  Are  you  a professional  valuer  of  land?— Yes,  and  have  been  so  since  I was  about 
twenty  years  of  age. 

2.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  county  of  Monatrhan  ? — Yes. 

3.  And  with  this  barony? — ^Yes,  I am. 

4.  Were  you  acquainted  with  it  some  years  ago  ?— I have  been  acquainted  with  it  for  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

5.  What  is  the  state  of  the  barony  no^v  compared  to  what  it  was  when  you  first  knew 
it  ? — It  has  improved  very  much. 

6.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  bai-ony  of  Farney.?— Yes,  the  greater  part  of  it  I am. 

7.  Have  you  been  employed  to  value  lands  in  that  barony  at  any  time  ?— Yes. 

8.  Has  your  employment,  in  that  respect,  given  you  a knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
tenantry  ? — Yes. 

9.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  in  that  barony  compared  with  those  of  the  ad- 
joining baronies  ?— They  are  in  great  poverty.  They  have  not  the  same  taste  for  farming, 
nor  do  they  Iceep  their  houses  in  the  same  state  as  tenants  upon  other  properties. 

10.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  difference  in  their  condition  compared  to  other  tenants? 

It  is  owing  to  the  subdivision  of  the  farms ; it  is  that  which  has  caused  it.  Where  a man 
has  a lai-ge  farm  he  is  still  comfortable  in  that  barony. 

11.  Is  the  misery  you  have  described  confined  to  the  very  small  farmers  ? Yes. 

12.  What  was  the  size  of  the  farms  formerly,  and  whence  did  the  subdivision  you  speak 
of  arise  ?— I should  think  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  money  with  the  farmer!  When 
they  got  their  children  married  they  gave  them  a farm  of  two  or  three  acres.  That  was  the 
cause  of  it.  They  would  also  get  leave  to  sell  an  acre  or  two  of  land  to  i)av  their  rent  and 
their  debts. 

13.  Were  you  so  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  property  at  that  time  as  to  be  able 
to  speak  to  that  practice  ? — Yes,  fifteen  years  ago. 

14.  Has  that  practice  of  being  allowed  to  sell  a portion  of  the  land  to  meet  their  rent, 

taken  place  since  you  have  known  the  estate?— I cannot  say  that.  I have  never  been  em- 
ployed in  the  office.  But  I have  known  some  allowed  to  sell  part  of  their  farms  to  nav 
their  debts.  ^ 

15.  Do  fresh  occupiers  come  upon  the  farms  in  consequence  of  that  sale?— Very  often  a 

brought  in  ; sometimes  one  of  their  own  family,  or  a neighbouring  tenant. 
t barony  of  Farney  belong  to  one  proprietor? — No;  it  principally  belongs 

fVnnn  ^^^d  the  Marquess  of  Bath  ; but  there  is  Mr.  Brownlow,  who  has  upwards  of 

*-i,000  a year  out  of  it.  His  property  is  above  Carrickmacross.  Mr.  Evans  and  many  others 
Dave  leases  for  ever  under  the  Marquess  of  Bath. 

the  tenants  upon  those  other  properties  in  an  equally  miserable  state?— No; 

T ' estate  they  are  not ; the  tenants  arc  there  bettor  off. 

estate  attribute  the  difference?— They  are  large  farms  on  the  Brownlow 

19.  Do  the  people  appear  to  be  careless  and  indifferent  with  respect  to  making  improve- 
ments in  the  other  parts  of  the  barony  ?_Yes.  On  Lord  Bath’s  estate,  when  valuing  a farm, 
*^^*^*^  thoni  putting  in  their  potatoes,  and  they  would  not  put  sufficient  earth  over  them ; 
^"^  ^bey  would  not  weed  the  potatoe,s. 

nr!l ' bat  system  of  agriculture  do  they  pursue  ? — They  take  as  much  as  the  land  will 
"^bey  follow  no  rotation  of  crops.  There  may  be  two  tenants  upon  tlie  townland 
21  ^ 0*’  fei’miiig. 

s the  Shirley  estate  more  divided  than  Lord  Bath’s? — Not  so  much.  The  late 
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agent,  Mr.  Samuel  Mitchell,  attempted  to  make  great  improvements  ; he  was  very  fond 
improvements,  and  encouraged  them  very  much.  * 

22.  In  what  way  did  he  encourage  improvements  ? — In  draining,  and  deepening  the  river 
for  them,  and  encouraging  them  to  make  ditches.  Ho  made  a good  many  narrow  roads  for 
them  through  the  townlands.  The  townlands  are  very  hilly. 

23..  Do  you  mean  that  he  allowed  them  for  the  making  of  those  ditches? He  assisted 

them  in  doing  so  himself.  Pie  told  me  it  was  out  of  the  bog  rents  that  he  made  those  im 
provements. 

24.  Do  those  improvements  appear  to  have  bettered  the  condition  of  the  tenantry 

They  have  bettered  the  appearance  of  their  farms,  and  the  tenantry  too.  ^ ' 

25.  Was  there  any  disturbance  lately  upon  that  estate  ? — Yes,  there  was  a good  deal  after 
the  death  of  the  agent.  There  was  nothing  of  it  till  then  ; and  then  the  people  came  and 
waited  upon  Mr.  Shirley  for  a reduction  of  the  rent.  He  promised  to  meet  them  on  a cer 
tain  day,  but  did  not.  Mr.  Trench  came  out  to  speak  to  them,  and  they  took  him  by  the 
neck  off  to  Loughfea.  They  did  not  strike  him,  but  they  pushed  him  about,  and  abused 
him  very  much. 

26.  Was  he  obnoxious  to  the  tenantry  ? — Pie  had  just  come  there ; and  he  advised  them 
to  go  home  and  follow  their  industry. 

27.  Did  they  complain  of  high  rents  ? — Yes. 

28.  Do  you  consider  that  the  lands  in  the  barony  of  Farney  are  set  above  the  fair  lettine 
value  ? — I do  not  know.  I know  a good  deal  of  the  land  ; I valued  a good  deal  of  it  myself 

29.  Was  your  valuation  followed  in  the  letting  of  the  land  ? No. 

30.  Looking  at  the  present  state  of  agriculture  in  the  barony,  do  you  think  that  the  peo- 
ple can  afford  to  pay  their  present  rents? — There  is  much  of  it  that  would  not  pay  2s.  6d 
as  at  present  cultivated. 

31.  Is  the  land  of  that  nature  that,  with  fair  cultivation,  it  would  produce  a I'easonable 

rent  ? — If  they  followed  the  right  course  of  farming,  which  their  neighbours  pursue  upon 
the  same  townland,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  three  years  they  would  bring  it  to  have 
that  appearance  that  a valuator  going  over  it  would  say  there  was  as  much  difference  as 
between  gold  and  silver.  There  are  some  fields  on  the  edge  of  the  road  that  will  not  pay 
2s.  6d.  an  acre  for  grazing.  ^ 

_ 32.  Do  you  attribute  this  bad  condition  of  the  farms  solely  to  the  over  population  of  the 
district  ? — -I  do  ; and  for  want  of  a system  of  farming,  and  for  want  of  means  to  carry  it  on. 

33.  Are  you  aware  of  the  usual  size  of  the  holdings  ? — They  are  very  small  on  the  Bath 
estate.  Thep  are  a great  many  from  an  acre  to  three,  or  four,  or  five ; and  there  are  some 
upon  Mr.  Shirley’s  estate ; but  I never  valued  that. 

34.  Can  you  explain  why  if  this  extreme  degree  of  poverty  exists  on  Lord  Bath’s  estate, 
and  does  not  exist  on  Mr.  Shirley’s,  that  the  disturbances  should  have  taken  place  on  Mr! 
Shirley’s  estate  and  not  on  Lord  Bath’s  ? — It  was  owing  to  the  death  of  the  agent.  If  Mr, 
Mitchell  had  lived  there  would  have  been  nothing  of  the  Icind.  It  was  not  altogether  the 
tenants  of  Mr.  Shirley  that  came  in  upon  the  death  of  the  agent ; they  came  from  many 
miles  round. 

35.  What  made  them  come  from  a distance  ? — I take  it  that  they  were  asked  in  by  some 
of  the  leaders  of  Mr.  Shirley’s  tenantry. 

36. _  Why  should  they  have  made  that  request  if  they  were  satisfied  with  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  did  not  know  Mr.  Trench  ? — They  are  a very  odd  people.  There  was  not  a single  sen- 
tence said  against  Mr.  Mitchell  when  he  was  alive.  I was  very  intimate  with  him. 

37.  Do  you  know  what  the  regulation  of  the  estate  was  in  reference  to  the  bog? — I be- 
lieve each  tenant,  according  to  the  size  of  his  farm,  got  as  much  bog  rented  to  him  as  the 
agent  thought  would  answer  for  fuel  for  him.  There  is  not  so  much  fuel  upon  the  estate  as 
upon  Lord  Bath’s. 

38.  Did  the  tenants  pay  for  the  bog  ? — Yes,  they  did.  He  got  the  form  of  receipt  from 


39.  Did  the  payment  of  the  bog  form  any  part  of  their  complaint  ?— Yes,  it  did. 

40.  Do  you  know  if  they  pay  for  it  still  ?— No,  I do  not ; but  I should  state  that  the  bog 
rents  paid  for  making  the  roads,  which  they  were  then  without. 

_ 41.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  common  upon  any  part  of  Lord  Bath’s  estate,  or  in  any  par- 
ticular manner? — I made  a new  valuation  over  Lord  Bath’s  estate,  and  I beheve  they  are 
all  put  in  as  tenants.  Upon  the  rental  formerly,  many  tenants  were  put  into  one  lease,  and  their 
names  mentioned ; but  many  freeholders  were  registered  on  the  townlands  when  their  names 
were  not  in  the  Icaae  at  all,  but  they  held  under  their  fathers,  from  whom  they  got  the  lands. 
If  the  tenants  upon  the  Shirley  estate  had  not  been  charged  bog  rents,  there  would  have  been; 
no  bog  in  the  country.  I know  that  by  Lord  Blayney’s  estate.  We  should  not  have  had  an 
acre  of  bog  but  for  charging  them  a trifie  ; it  is  3a.  4d.  up  to  10s.,  and  it  is  all  laid  out  for 
the  tenants  in  draining  the  bog. 

42.  Is  the  rate  of  bog  rent  the  same  upon  the  two  estates  m the  barony  of  Farney  as  upon 
the  adjoining  estate? — -Lord  Bath  does  not  charge  any  rent ; and  I cannot  speak  to  the  other 
estates. 

43.  What  is  the  quantity  of  hog  for  which  3.s.  4d.  is  paid?— Half  a rood.  That  would 
supply  a five  acre  farm.  Lord  Blayney’s  hog  is  let  at  2d.  a perch ; in  fact  it  is  nothing. 
There  is  ten  times  more  laid  out  for  the  tenants  themselves. 

[The  witness  withdrew."] 
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Edward  Golding,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Castleblayney. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  land  agent  to  Lord  Blaynev,  and  a magistrate  of  the 

county.  _ J . s 

3.  What  is  the  exteiU  and  general  description  and  population  of  the  district  with  which 
you  are  acquainted  I am  generaUy  acquainted  with  this  union  of  Castleblayney,  contain- 
ing upwai-ds  of  90  OOO  statute  acres,  and  indeed  with  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of 
Monaghan  ; but,  of  course,  I am  more  intimately  acquainted  witli  Lord  Blayney’s  property 
in  tins  county,  consisting  of  upwards  of  13,000  statute  acres.  Upon  this  there  are  858 
tenants,  holding  directly  under  the  landlord,  divided  as  follows 


Farms,  without  residences, 

Holders  of  town-parks. 

Town  lots,  not  built  upon, 

Farms  on  which  are  residences, 
Town  lots,  built  upon  without  land. 

8 

. 65 

3 

. 738 
. 44 

Total, 

. 858 

There  is  no  unoccupied  or  waste  land  upon  Lord  Blayney’s  property.  I mean  there  is 
no  tract  of  mountain  or  bog.  '' 

4.  ’What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district;  is  it  improving  or  otherwise? I con- 

ceive the  agriculture  of  the  district  is  capable  of  great  and  remunerative  improvement 
particularly  with  reference  to  drainage,  to  which  I shall  advert  more  fully  hereafter.  Agri- 
culture is  certainly  and  rapidly  improving ; the  causes  of  which  are  numerous,  but  amongst 
the  chief  may  be  stated  the  following The  failure  of  the  domestic  linen  manufacture,  which 
has  forced  the  holders  of  land  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  soil,  which  was 
formerly  only  a secondary  consideration;  the  increased  and  increasing  intelligence  of  the 
people ; and  the  great  attention  now  paid  to  the  subject  by  the  landlords  themselves 

5.  hat  ai-e  the  manures  more  generally  used  ?_The  manures  chiefly  used  are  animal 
manure ; and  lime  burning  is  not  adopted  as  a general  practice. 

6.  Are  there  any  fanning  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  and  what 
has  been  their  effect  m the  district  ? — There  has  been  one  farming  society  established  in  the 
county;  but_  it  has  been  so  recently  established  that  I do  not  think  any  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  it. 


T agricultural  schools  or  agricultural  superintendents  in  the  district  ?— On 

Lord  Blayney  s estate  an  agriculturist  is  employed.  His  attention  hitherto,  however  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  supermtending  of  draining  on  the  Deanstown  system,  which  I lately 
introduced  on  the  estate,  and  from  which  I think  I may  confidently  expect  the  best  results  to 
follow.  1 offered  2^d.  for  the  running  perch  for  parallol  drains,  4d.  for  the  main  di-ains ; and 
1 issued  directions  that  they  should  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  agriculturist. 

8.  What  IS  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district,  and  what  is  the  mode  of 
ralture  ? — i rom  what  I stated  before,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  will  be  about  fourteen 
English  acres ; but  that  is  not  the  size  of  the  greatest  number.  The  greatest  number  are 
under  fourteen  acres.  The  average  is  made  up  by  taking  the  whole  and  dividing  the  number 
hut  1 conceived  the  usual  size  to  be  about  eleven  or  twelve  or  thirteen.  That  is  the  size  of 

farms.  I may  here  state,  as  the  result  of  the  course  I have  adopted, 
that  126  tenants  have  availed  themselves  of  the  bonus  offered,  and  have  thoroughly  drained 
m the  best  manner,  portions  of  their  farms,  varying  from  one  rood  to  five  acres.  The  rota- 
tion of  crops  is  still  very  little  understood;  and  the  taking  of  two  corn  crops  in  succession  is 
a practice  which,  although  decreasing  in  frequency,  is  still  very  prevalent.  The  sowing  of 
c ovci  and  other  artificial  grasses  is  very  much  on  the  increase,  the  tenants  themselves  beino- 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  benefit  arising  from  this  mode  of  culture.  And  in  order  to  encourage 
e smaller  farmers  to  sow  these  seeds,  I give  out,  in  the  spring,  clover  and  grass  seeds  to  be 
p^d  for  in  December,  charging  the  first  cost  only.  Last  year  the  quantity  of  clover  seed 
given  out  in  this  way  was  twenty-one  cwt.,  and  this  year  thirty-five  cwt.,  and  grass  seeds  in 
proportion.  ’ a 

9.  Have  the  tenants  paid  for  the  seed  you  gave  out  last  yeai-  ?— Yes ; I gave  it  to  no  one 
^0  a not  paid  up  for  his  last  year’s  seeds.  I also  gave  flax  seed  on  the  same  terms.  Ido 

• r 1^06?  out  of  the  country  the  usurers  and  people  who  lend  money  at  high 
ot  interest.  Turnip  culture  is  hardly  as  yet  at  all  prevalent ; but  I have  no  doubt  it 
will  rapidly  become  general,  when  drainage  is,  as  it  will  be,  more  extended.  The  introduction 
SI,  u improved  modes  of  husbandry,  has  been  retarded,  I have  little 

them  \ f mdividuals,  with  the  best  intentions  unquestionably,  inducing  their  tenants  to  adopt 
*>,  drainage,  thereby  ensuring  failui’e,  and  a consequent  distrust  of,  and  aversion 
it  vn  systems.  A poor  man  cannot  afford  to  fail  even  once.  From  what  I have  said  above, 

1 n TT  grass  land,  and  no  grazing  farms,  properly  so  called, 

rnn/i'i  farms  held  in  rundale  or  in  common?. — No,  we  have  no  fai’ms  held  in 

rundale  or  in  common. 

tifii  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valua- 

mp'ine  T fixed,  on  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  by  a valuation  made  by  me.  The 

for  til  1 the  value  is  by  referring  to  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  that  made 

ablp  a which  I personally  inspect  tlie  premises.  The  rent  is  always  acre- 

varip  ■ excluding  town-parks,  about  15^.  the  statute  acre.  Although  the  land 

s m quahty,  its  general  features  are  the  same — a rather  retentive  soil  on  a sub-stratum 
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of  clay-slate.  The  rent  on  Loril  Blayney’s  estate  is,  in  general,  rather  below  tlie  j^oor  law 
valuation,  and  is  as  nearly  as  possible  one-fourth  higher  thau  that  made  by  government. 

12.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I consider  the  poor  law  valuation 
as  a relative  valuation,  fair,  except  as  to  town-parks.  The  situation  of  land  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered.  The  valuation  is  decidedly  low,  however,  as  compared  to  the  value 

of  the  land.  The  periods  for  the  payment  of  rent  on  Lord  Blayney’s  estate  are  as  follows ; 

The  half-year  due  at  May,  1843,  is  payable  from  February  to  April.  1844.  Tbe  half-year 
due  November,  1 843,  is  payable  from  October  to  December,  1 844.  The  rent  is  always  paid 
in  cash,  and  I scarcely  ever  receive  on  account,  but  for  the  full  gale,  for  which  a proper 
receipt  is  given. 

13.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rente  from  defaulting  tenants? I 

generally  proceed  against  defaulting  tenants  by  civil  bill  process,  in  the  quarter  sessions  court 

14.  Do  you  mean  by  process  or  ejectment? — By  process.  I find  I had,  from  the  June 
sessions,  1841,  to  the  October  sessions,  1843,  seven  ejectments  for  tbe  non-payment  of  rent. 
In  all  cases  the  farm  has  been  redeemed. 

15.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  propi-ietors,  or  under  middlemen?— 
Under  the  proprietors  immediately,  in  almost  all  eases.  There  are  very  few  holdings  under 
middlemen.  There  is  one  person  who  has  taken  out  a lease,  and  the  land  has  been  let  to 
another  person,  at  a profit  rent ; he  is  holding  on  or  expecting  to  get  the  fai’m  himself. 

• 16.  Do  the  tenants  hold  by  lease,  or  chiefly  at  will? — Chiefly  at  will.  Some  hold  by 
lease.  Owing  to  the  system  of  tenant-right  prevailing,  arrears  are  never  ultimately  lost  • 
there  is  always  enough  to  cover  the  arrears  of  the  landlord.  I refer  to  a former  part  of  my 
evidence  for  answers  to  the  questions  relative  to  permanent  improvements  ; and  will  here 
add,  that  the  making  of  new  mearing  fences  is  commonly  paid  for  by  the  landlords;  iron 
gates  are  now  given  at  half  the  first  cost ; and  all  roads,  not  county  roads,  are  kept  in 
repair  at  his  sole  cost.  At  present  I look  for  no  other  benefit  to  the  landlord,  from  the  sys- 
tem of  drainage  and  other  improvements  carrying  on,  except  what  must  result  to  him  from 
the  improvement  in  tlie  condition  of  his  tenantry,  by  rendering  them  more  punctual  in  their 
payments,  more  contented,  and  more  happy  ; and  consequently  better  subjects,  and  better 
men.  I am,  however,  far  from  saying,  that  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  an  increased  rent 
may  not  be  fairly  calculated  upon.  Wo  have  not  any  loan  funds  in  this  neighbourhood ; but 
I am  sorry  to  say  local  usiu’ers  are  to  be  met  with,  and  the  rate  of  interest  they  charge 
varies  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  borrower ; the  lowest  being  about  ten,  aud  the 
highest  about  fifty  per  cent.  I am  inclined  to  believe  tiiat  that  system  is  on  the  decrease. 

17.  Does  the  tenant-right  prevail  in  the  district;  is  it  I’ecognised  by  the  landlord ; and 
to  whom  is  tlie  purchase-money  paid  ? — The  tenant-right  is,  and  has  been  always  recognised 
on  Lord  Blayney’s  estate.  When  I came  into  the  management  of  the  property,  the  tenant 
generally  made  the  bargain  himself,  and  then  reported  to  the  agent,  who,  unless  there  was 
some  particular  reason  to  the  contrary,  such  as  the  character  of  the  party,  recognised  the 
purchaser  as  tenant.  I however  found  that  there  were  many  objections  to  this  system; 
the  prices  of  agriculturiil  produce  being  at  the  time  high,  much  too  large  sums  were  given, 
the  purchaser  generally  borrowing  a part  of  the  money,  and  in  almost  all  cases  leaving  him- 
self without  sufficient  capital  to  stock  the  land.  I had  notices  printed  and  circulated,  a copy 
of  which  I now  hand  in  \lianding  in  the  samel,  since  which,  when  a tenant  wishes  to  dispose 
of  his  farm,  I have  myself  gone  upon  the  land,  and  fixed  the  sum  to  be  given,  which  varies 
from  seven  to  twelve  years’  purchase.  I have  myself  commoi^ly  paid  the  money,  having  first 
settled  upon  the  person  to  whom  the  farm  is  to  be  given,  who  repays  me.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  persons  wishing  to  take  the  land.  When  the  farm  is  small,  say  under  seven  or 
eight  acres,  statute  measure,  I generally  give  the  land  to  an  adjoining  tenant,  or  divide  it 
between  two  or  more.  Tbe  sum  given  for  the  tenant-right  does  not  in  any  instance,  except 
where  the  farm  is  held  by  lease  very  much  under  the  value,  depend  upon  the  tenure ; a 
farm  recently  let  on  lease,  or  hold  at  will,  being  looked  upon  as  the  same. 

18.  How  do  you  prevent  the  in-coming  tenant  giving  more  than  the  sum  you  have  fixed 
upon  ?— He  does  not  do  it.  The  tenant  seldom  knows  who  the  person  coming  in  is.  In 
some  instances  a few  pounds  more  have  been  given,  I believe,  but  I generally  endeavour  to 
prevent  it,  and  I think  it  is  seldom  done.  The  state  of  the  farm,  as  regards  cultivation, 
fences,  houses,  &c.,  and  its  situation,  are  what  chiefly  determine  the  amount.  The  value  of  the 
tenant-right  decreased  considerably  in  1842  and  1843,  and  is  now  again  rather  increasing. 

19.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood? — From  what  I 
have  stated  relative  to  the  tenant-right,  may  be  gathered  what  is  done  by  the  landlord  to 
enlarge  the  farms.  The  consolidation  of  farms,  is  certainly,  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  the 
increase,  and  is  not  effected  on  Lord  Blayney’s  estate  by  coercion  of  any  kind.  I attribute 
this  change  of  system  to  several  causes.  The  small  holder  is  fast  learning  that  his  farm  will 
not  maintain  himself  and  family ; that  the  longer  he  holds  on,  the  worse  his  condition : his 
debts  accumulate,  and  shortly  the  amount  of  the  tenant-right  is  absorbed.  To  avoid  this 
consequence,  many  are  emigrating ; and  in  almost  all  cases  the  farm  goes  to  increase  the 
holding  of  some  neighbour.  Others  again  hold  on,  selling  field  by  field,  till  at  last  they 
must  £dso  leave ; their  children  becoming  farm  servants,  enlisting,  or  going  to  Manchester 
or  Liverpool.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  consolidation  of  farms  will  materially  increase  pro- 
duction, large  farms  being,  I may  say,  invariably  better  managed  than  small  ones  ; and  the 
rente  of  such  holdings  are  always  better  paid.  I ought  to  explain,  perhaps,  what  1 mean  by 
large  and  small  farms,  such  being  relative  terms,  and  very  different  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  What  I call  a large  farm  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  one  on  which  an 
industrious  man  may  rear  a family,  and  live  in  tolerable  comfort,  may  be  taken  at  sixteen 
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acres,  and  upwards.  I have  found,  invariably,  that  farms  of  that  size  are  well  paid,  and 
easy  ol  management ; and  that  the  tenants  are  very  ready  to  talce  advice 

20.  Do  they  keep  a horse  upon  a farm  of  tiiat  size  ?— Yes  they  do 

21.  Is  the  sublettmg  or  subdividing  of  farms  at  all  practised  in  the  district  ?-Subletting 

and  subdividing  are  not  permitted  upon  Lord  Blayney’s  estate,  but  arc  still,  to  a certain  but 
decreasing  extent,  carried  on.  There  are  penal  clauses  in  all  Lord  Blavnoy’s  leases,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  subletting.  I have  not,  however,  enforced  them ; but  am  content  with  pre- 
venting the  erection  of  new  houses,  unless  when  the  old  ones  are  pulled  down.  This  I W 
is  a very  efecient  chock  to  subdividing,  as  it  will  be  found  that  two  families  can  hardly 
manage  to  remain  long  together  under  the  same  roof.  • *' 

22.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  yon  think  that  the  largo 

iirmers  are  nnproymg  m their  circumstancos  ?_I  think  they  are.  I think  the  small  farmers 
m not.  The  very  small  fanners  are  going  off ; they  ai-e  not  improving.  With  respect  to 
the  labouring  clans,  they  may  he  chyided  into  farm  labourers,  who  Hye  with  their  emplovors  ' 
and  are  almost  always  unmarried  and  cottiers.  The  first  arc,  as  a class,  tolerably  4ell  off ; 
they  have  a suaciency  of  wholesome  food,  commonly  dieting  with  the  family  of  their 
empIoyer;and  their  wages  although  small  in  amount,  are  in  general  sufficient  to  procure 
them  good  clothing,  and  also  to  enable  them  to  lay  by  something.  The  condition  of  the 
cottier  IS,  howeyer  most  miserable.  From  the  time  the  labourer  becomes  a married  matt, 
and  takes  a cabin,  his  Jiie  is  little  better  than  one  continued  struggle.  He  is  paying  commonly 
ia  labour  more  than  three  times  the  just  value  of  his  cabin,  and  the  worse  it  is,  the  higher  in 
proportion  is  the  rent.  ® 

23.  Do  you  know  what  the  usual  rent  is?— About  £2  for  a cabin  and  a mere  patch  of 

garden ; but  whenever  sickness  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  attacks  the  labourer,  he  is  almost 
invariably  obliged  to  leave  his  cabin,  and  his  family  become  beggars,  or  go  into  the  work- 
house,  me  labourers  m this  noighbonrhood,  there  being  but  few  gentry,  hold  for  the  most 
part  under  farmers,  and,  as  I have  already  stated,  almost  always  pay  for  their  holdings 
in  labour.  They  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  the  persons  who  talce  con-acre,  the  rent  of  whirix 
averages  about  £8  8s.  the  plantation  acre.  That  is  the  only  occasion  when  they  use  the 
plantation  acre.  is  geucrally  paid  for  by  work;  but  when  by  money,  enforcing  payment 
1.  now  done  by  ciyd  bill  Until  lately,  it  was  supposed  that  the  landlord  could  prevent  the 
crop  being  removed  until  the  ground  was  paid  for,  and  that  payment  was  secured,  the  crop 
being  generally  worth  more  than  the  rent.  Now,  howeyer,  uilcss  there  be  a special  aoree- 
ment  to  the  contrary,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  crop  may  be  removed,  if  such  removal 
takes  place  previous  to  the  day  on  which  the  rent  becomes  due  ; hence  the  necessity,  in  some 
instances,  for  proceeding  by  civil  bill.  Employment  cannot  always  be  obtained.  The  rate 
01  wages,  without  diet,  is  for  a man  about  1 Od.  in  summer  aud  8d.  in  winter,  and  in  harvest 
and  in  spring  something  more  ; but  men  may  be  had  at  the  above  rate,  if  secured  employ- 
ment the  year  round.  ^ *' 

- ® agrariau  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they 

ongmated . — 1 here  have  not  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  neighhom’hood  since  I 
have  become  acquainted  with  it. 

25.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms?— The  usual  season  is  between 

November  and  May,  the  tenant  being  under  rent  from  the  1st  of  November  previous  to 
his  entry.  ^ 

26.  What  is  the  an-angement  entered  into  with  reference  to  the  bog  ?— All  the  tenants 

vwu  charged  at  the  rate  of  from  £3  to  £4  the  plantation  acre. 

i/.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  to  the  poor  law  and  to  the 
government  valuations  ?— The  county  cess  has  varied  little  in  amount  during  the  last  four 
years,  having  been  2^.  m the  pound  on  the  government  valuation,  Is.  6d.  on  the  rental, 
about  the  same  on  the  poor  law  valuation.  The  amount  to  be  levied  on  the  parish  by  the 
■ wai’rant  is  transmitted  by  the  bai’ony  constable  to  the  churchwardens.  A vestry 

IS  cd  by  a notice  posted,  and  also  by  announcement  in  the  churcli,  at  which  vestry  the 
sum  to  be  raised  off  each  townland  is  applotted,  being  a poundage  rate  on  the  government 
va  ua  ion.  This  applotmcnt  is  usually  sent  by  the  barony  constable  to  some  one  or  two 
persons  in  each  townland,  who  applot  it  on  the  townland  generally,  by  a key  made  for  them 
valuator,  who  was  supplied  by  the  board  of  guai’diaus  with  copies  of  Mr. 

® ti^d  books  and  maps,  to  enable  him  to  make  out  a valuation  for  the  pui*poses  of  the 
poor  aw.^  This  key  has,  in  most  instances,  been  purchased  by  the  landholders  of  each  town- 
n , paying  at  the  rate  of  per  statute  acre  for  it.  Great  complaints  are  made  of  the 
in  charged  on  houses,  particularly  in  the  country ; and  I know  that  improvements 

rispH  , of  holders  have  been  considerably  checked  by  it.  I conceive  that  an  autho- 
appiotment  should  have  accompanied  the  government  valuation,  and  provision  made  for 
of  thi'ee  yeai’s.  The  periods  of  collecting  the  county  cess  are  the  months 

two  t Juno,  and  July.  The  workhouse  in  this  union  will  have  been  opened 

i«  next.  We  have  had  two  rates,  one  at  5d.  and  another  at  lOd.  It 

^ calculated  that  this  will  be  suffident  fnr  tho  t.wr^  low  o-nA 


sufficient  for  the  two  years.  The  poor  law  valuation  and  the 
adrmt  y equal, ^ leaves  the  rate  at  T^d.  in  the  pound  on  the  year’s  rent.  I have 

onlv  til  ^ ^ fli®  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rates  at  once ; the  collectoi* 

s’ . ®^®^ore,  taking  from  the  tenant  what  he  (the  tenant)  is  himself  liable  to.  I pay  him, 


That  w account,  as  it  were,  aud  give  him  a list  of  what  each  tenant  ought  to  pay. 

from  th^^t  ®*-^gg®sted  by  Mr.  Evatt,  who  does  not  do  it,  but  allows  the  collector  to  collect 

fi-firn  tii^  and  then  pays  his  proportion  at  once.  I pay  it  first,  and  then  they  collect 

«om  the  tenants  their  part.  ^ ^ ^ 


23rd  .^pril,  1844. 
Edward  Golding,  esq. 
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23rrf  April,  1844.' 
Edward  Golding,  esqJ 


246. 

C,  Plunkett,  eaq. 


28.  Is  there  any  instance  in  this  neighbourhood  in  n'hich  the  landlord  pays  the  -county 
cess  in  the  first  instance? — Yes;  in  the  case  of  Lord  Templeton’s  property,  immediately 
adjoining. 

29.  What  is  the  effect  of  it?. — It  has  rendered  the  tenants  upon  Lord  Templeton’s  pro- 
perty quite  indifferent  to  the  amount  of  the  cess  put  upon  them.  My  experience  is,  that  jobs 
are  done  by  the  cess  payers,  and  not  by  the  tenants. 

30.  Speaking  of  the  district  generally,  have  you  heard  any  complaints  that  the  landlord’s 
proportion  of  the  poor  rate  has  not  been  allotrcd  to  the  tenants  ? — I heard  of  ono  instance  of 
it  before  to-day,  and  I heard  it  from  one  of  the  -witnesses  to-day.  It  -was  mentioned  to  me 
as  a complaint,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians.  I said  it  did  not  lie  -witli  me.  The  party 
asked  me  to  give  him  a line,  and  I said  1 could  not  interfere  ivith  it ; but  I put  upon  paper 
the  amount  of  the  rate  -which  the  landlord  -\vas  bound  by  the  act  to  allow.  That  -was  falron, 
and  it  was  allowed  immediately.  I think  it  arose  in  that  case  from  ignorance. 

31.  Do  you  think  that  the  power  of  distraining,  in  the  case  of  small  tenantry,  might  be 
dispensed  with  ? — I should  be  very  sorry  to  do  so.  I do  not  like  to  give  up  the  common  law 
remedy. 

\_The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Careiokmacross,  Wednesday,  24th  April,  1844. 

Christopher  Plunkett,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Balhbay,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

2.  You  are  a stipendiai’y  magistrate  in  this  county  ?-— Yes. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation? — I think  about  ten  mouths.  I was  sent 
here  for  a paa*ticular  purpose,  to  inquire  into  a disturbance  that  had  taken  place,  and  since 
then  I have  remained  here. 

4.  When  was  that  ? — The  latter  end  of  last  April. 

5.  How  far  is  Ballibay  from  tliis? — Ten  Irish  miles. 

6.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  barony  of  Farney  since  you  have  resided 
here,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  them  ?— Only  one  in  the  barony  of  Farney,  and  that  was  a 
family  affair. 

7.  Have  you  been  employed  here  as  a magistrate  upon  the  serving  any  notices  ? — No. 

8.  Were  you  called  upon  to  attend  the  serving  of  any  notices  ? — I have  been  called  upon 
to  collect  poor  rates  adjoining  the  barony  of  Farney. 

9.  Did  you  receive  any  directions  to  attend  here  for  the  purpose  of  defending  any  persons 

upon  serving  process  ? I received  instructions  from  the  government  to  attend  here,  and  the 

military  were  ordered  to  meet  me,  to  enable  Mr.  Trench  to  put  out  some  of  the  tenants  upon 
the  Shirley  property. 

10.  Had  you  occasion  to  act  ?— No  ; the  day  before  my  arrival  a year’s  rent  had  been 
paid,  and  the  processes  were  withdrawn.  They  held  out  to  the  very  last. 

11.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  executing  those  processes  you  attended? — Yes,  with  the 
sub-sheriff.  The  ejectments  had  been  carried  through,  and  it  was  in  order  to  assist  the  sub- 
sheriff  in  getting  possession. 

12.  Had  there  been  any  difficulty  in  serving  the  processes  of  ejectment  upon  that  occasion?— 
I never  heard  of  any. 

13.  Were  the  processes  numerous  which  you  were  called  upon  to  assist  in  enforcing? — 
Sixteen,  I understood.  The  first  agrarian  outrage  to  which  I have  alluded,  was  upon  the 
5th  of  September.  William  Anketcl’s  house  was  visited  by  several  persons ; they  demanded 
outside  his  door.  He  asked  what  they  wanted,  and  he  was  told,  if  he  did  not  leave  the  house 
and  give  up  the  place  in  the  course  of  eight  days,  they  would  give  him  another  visit,  and 
that  he  might  have  his  sheet  and  coffin  ready. 

14.  Have  any  further  outrages  been  reported  from  that  farm,  or  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  it  ? — No. 

15.  Is  the  barony  of  Farney  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

16.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  petty  sessions  at  Carriekmacross  ? — Yes.  _ 

17.  Is  the  barony  of  Farney  a peaceable  district? — Yes ; since  I have  been  here  it  h^ 

been.  _ - 

18.  Have  you  been  often  called  upon  by  the  sheriff  or  other  authorities  to  aid  in  the  execu- 
tion of  decrees,  or  to  afford  protection  in  the  service  of  notices  in  the  barony  of  Farney  ? — 
Never,  but  upon  that  one  occasion  I have  mentioned. 

19.  Have  there  been  many  cases  of  rescue  under  decrees  ? — Yes,  there  have  been,  but  I 
am  not  aware  wbether  they  were  for  rent  or  for  debt ; but  I should  rather  say  for  debt.  _ • 

20.  Are  there  any  loan  funds  in  the  district  ? — There  arc  three  iu  my  own  immediate 
district  at  Ballibay,  and  last  Thursday  week  I signed  for  one  person  sixty-five  summonses 
for  one  loan  fund  alone. 

2 1 . Were  those  summonses  principally  upon  farmer',? — I am  unable  to  answer  that.  'Whether 
the  money  was  for  rent  or  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  purchase  food,  can  only  be 
properly  answered  by  the  secretary  and  the  person  who  takes  the  securities  ; he  knoira  ail 
the  parties.  I have  alivays  found  that  as  to  these  loan  funds,  the  securities  aro  thc  pwhes 
who  get  the  money  themselves.  They  put  forwai*d  the  borrower,  and  go  as  security  for  bm ; 
and  he  hands  the  money  over  in  many  instances  to  the  securities. 

£ The  witness  withdreio.] 
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iUr.  sworu  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Carrickmacross. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — I am  a farmer  and  merchant. 

3.  Do  you  hold  any  land  ? — Yes,  I do ; about  twenty-seven  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  acquainted  ?— I am  acquainted  with  this  parish 

of  Carrickmacross.  ^ 

5.  In  general  description,  is  it  arable,  or  arc  there  any  large  grazing  farms  in  it  ? I 

believe  it  is  mostly  in  small  farms ; there  may  be  a few  tenants  who  have  thirty  or  forty 
or  fifty  acres. 

6.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  parish  ?— It  may  be  about  seven  miles  long,  and  three  miles 
broad,  as  I am  informed ; and  I have  been  making  inquiries  upon  the  subject. 

7.  Do  you  know  the  population  of  the  parish  ?— I am  informed  that  there  are  about  1,900 
families ; and  the  population  may  be  about  8,500,— that  is,  from  the  best  information  I can 
get. 

8.  Have  you  been  long  acquainted  with  this  district  ?— Yes ; I was  born  in  this  town. 

9.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  this  district,  and  in  what  particulars  ? I do 

not  think  it  is  improving ; in  fact,  they  have  not  encouragement  for  improvements.  We  are 
most  of  us,  tenants-at-will,  with  the  exception  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  leases.  ' ’ 

10.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the 

district  ? — None,  but  one.  There  is  one  near  Mr.  Shirley’s ; but  I wa^  never  upon  it.  It 
is  not  generally  known.  ^ 

11.  Is  that  a school  or  a society  ? — It  is  an  agricultural  school. 

12.  Has  it  long  been  in  existence? — Yes,  I think  it  has ; I cannot  say  how  many  years. 
It  has  been  very  lately  built.  But  there  are  no  farming  societies  that  I know  of. 

13.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  agricultural  school? — I really  do  not  know.  I was 
never  upon  it,  nor  have  I had  any  conversation  with  any  person  who  was  there.  I hear 
there  is  such  a place,  and  that  is  all. 

14.  What  is  the  manure  which  is  more  generally  used  in  the  district  ?— Animal  manure 
and  lime  are  the  principal  manures  in  this  district.  In  the  country  where  they  ai’e  near  bogs 
they  burn  some  of  the  land,  and  put  it  out  for  manure. 

15.  Do  they  burn  the  upland  at  all  ?_No,  it  will  not  burn  so  well  as  what  is  near  the 
bogs. 

16.  Does  there  appear  to  be  a sufficiency  of  manure  for  the  purposes  of  tillage  ? They 

use  a grea.t  deal  of  lime  as  a substitute  for  manure  in  the  country  places.  About  the  town 
we  use  animal  manure.  I think  there  is  great  want  of  manure  in  the  country.  They  sub- 
stitute lime  on  the  land.  They  use  lime  without  any  thing  else. 

17.  Is  there  any  house-feeding  in  the  district  to  supply  manure  ? There  is  very  little 

that  I know  of. 

18.  Where  do  they  generally  procm-e  lime  ?— The  agent  upon  Mr.  Shirley’s  estate  gives 
them  lime  at  a certain  price — at  Sd.  per  barrel,  I understand ; and  he  gives  them  about  six 
months’  time  for  the  payment. 

19.  From  the  nature  of  the  soil,  is  lime  an  efficient  substitute  for  manure  ?— They  ibink 
it  a very  good  substitute  in  the  cold  part  of  this  district. 

20.  What  is  the  general  price  of  lime  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— One  shilling  a barrel. 

21.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ?— The  farms  are, 
in  general,  from  three  to  ton  acres,  with  very  few  exceptions ; there  may  be  a few  farms  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  acres,  or  from  that  to  fifty. 

22.  Do  you  know  whether  lime  is  given  on  the  Bath  estate  as  well  as  on  the  Shirley 
estate?— I am  not  quite  certain.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  culture,  in  the  country 
places  oats  and  barley  are  the  crops ; about  the  town  we  grow  some  wheat. 

23.  How  many  white  crops  do  they  generally  take  in  succession  ?— Two  white  crops 
after  manure,  in  the  country ; that  is  about  the  extent  in  tliis  part,  and  two  more  crops  after 
a crop  of  potatoes. 

24.  Is  it  usual  to  manure  the  laud  after  the  second  crop  of  grain,  or  to  let  the  land  lie  ?— 
iTes,  before  they  plant  potatoes.  If  they  put  in  clover,  they  let  it  lie  after  the  third  year. 

25.  Are  the  lands  generally  manured  once  in  three  years  ?— Yes,  unless  they  lay  them 

down  for  grazing.  '' 

26.  Do  they  generally  lay  them  down  after  two  white  crops? — Yes. 

27.  How  far  from  the  town  of  Carrickmacross  does  your  information  extend?— I know 
tue  parish  of  Caimickmacross.  I do  not  know  beyond  it. 

^28.  Are  you  aware  in  what  manner  the  rent  is  fixed  ; is  it  by  private  contract,  bv  nrono- 
sal,orbyvaluation?— By  valuation.  > ^ 

29.  class  of  persons  are  usually  employed  to  value  the  lands  ?— Land  surveyors  are 
— ^persons  educated  for  that  business. 

q?’  whether  the  rent  is  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  rent  ?— An  acreable  rent.- 

dl.  What  should  you  say  was  tho  usual  rent  of  average  good  land,  leaving  out  of  con- 
smeration  town-parks  or  land  influenced  by  its  vicinity  to  a town?— The  land  generally  in 
e country  may  be  about  25s.  the  Irish  acre.  I know  lands  that  should  not  be  termed  town- 
par  is,  which  pay  £4  an  acre ; that  is,  about  half  a mile  or  three  quarters  from  the  town, 
n,  1 '•  ® caused  by  its  proximity  to  a town,  or  by  any  other  circumstances?— 

eing  near  to  the  town.  And  other  lands  near  the  town  are  payinff  from  £2  15s.  to  £4 
^ acre.  f j & 

proportion  it  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  or  the  government 
uadion  ( — I know  nothing  of  any  valuation  but  Mr.  Griffith’s  yaluation. 

5X2 
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34.  What  proportion  does  it  hear  to  Mr.  Griffith’s  yaluation  ? — The  Taliiation  of  Mr 
Griffith  is  about  twenty  per  cent.  lower. 

35.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I do  not  know ; for 
the  landlords  have  paid  the  poor  rate  for  the  tenants,  i?ithout  asking  any  thing  for  their 
lands,  but  they  have  for  the  houses. 

36.  Did  they  give  any  intimation  that  they  would  do  so  in  future,  or  that  they  only  did 
it  for  that  particular  time  ?^They  have  not  given  any  intimation  that  they  will  do  so  in 
future.  My  opinion  is  that  they  will  not,  as  far  as  I have  learned. 

37.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — When  there  is  a year’s 
rent  due,  half  a year’s  rent  is  demanded.  "We  have  what  they  call  a running  half-year. 

38.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bill,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  in  the  district?— 
Not  that  I am  aware  of.  Cash  payment  is  the  mode  generally. 

39.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  assistance? They 

depend  upon  the  usurers  principally. 

40.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  they  charge  ? — They  charge  from  2s.  to  4s.  I am  told 
there  is  often  6s.  charged  for  £l  for  one  year.  I am  positive  it  is  from  2s.  to  4s. 

41.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? They 

drive  their  cattle  principally ; and  sometimes  they  process  them  at  the  sessions.  They 
serve  them  with  ejectments  sometimes. 

42.  What  is  the  more  usual  mode  ? — Driving  the  cattle,  and  processing  them  at  the  sessions. 

43.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  driving  to  the  tenants  ? — I believe  the  tenant  generally  pays 
Is.,  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  driver.  At  least  I understand  so. 

44.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ?■ — Yes  ; they  are  held 
over  till  they  are  paid. 

45.  Are  receipts  of  rent  generally  given  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale? — On  account 
I believe.  I have  looked  at  my  receipts,  and  I see  they  are  all  on  account ; though  I 
always  pay  up  the  gale  rent.  There  is  the  word  “ account  ” in  the  receipt. 

46.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middlemen  ? They 

generally  hold  under  the  proprietor.  I do  not  thi^  there  are  any  middlemen  here,  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

47.  Do  they  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  at  will. 

48.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  ofthe  tenants,  or  on  the  improve- 
ment or  subdivision  of  their  farms,  in  your  opinion  ? — I think  it  has  a bad  effect  upon  im- 
provements. If  they  had  long  leases  they  would  improve,  and  have  more  encouragement 
to  improve.  For  instance,  I had  a garden  on  the  Shirley*  estate ; and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  the  garden  was  taken  from  me,  after  laying  out  about  £150  upon  it,  because  I 
thought  proper  to  vote  for  a certain  member  of  Parliament.  They  had  nothing  else  against 
me.  I differ  in  opinion  with  them,  and  they  took  the  garden  from  me,  and  kept  it  away 
four  years  ; and  then  gave  it  me  back.  They  could  not  get  any  person  to  take  it. 

49.  How  do  you  know  it  was  taken  from  you  for  that  reason  ? — I have  every  reason  to 
believe  so  ; the  gentleman  told  me  I should  not  have  done  so.  And  that  shows  that  those 
who  improve  as  tenants-at-will  are  likely  to  lose  their  property. 

50.  Was  there  any  remuneration  given  you  for  your  improvements  upon  that  garden  ? — 
None  at  all.  I asked  him  why  he  took  it  from  me,  and  he  would  not  tell  me. 

5 1 . How  many  years  ago  did  this  occur  ? — About  five  years  ago  ; and  he  thought  proper 
to  return  it  to  me  last  year. 

52.  Did  he  return  it  at  the  same  rent? — No.  I had  paid  only  two  guineas  rent,  and  he 
charged  me  three  guineas,  when  he  gave  it  me  back,  for  one  rood  of  ground. 

53.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly? — I do  not 
know  that  there  are  any  particular  improvements  going  on.  I understand  the  agents  give 
the  tenantry  the  windows  and  the  lime  they  use  towards  improving  their  houses.  However 
they  are  unable  to  do  so  from  the  high  rents  they  pay. 


* Copt  of  a Lettbk  from  Mb.  Peter  Hoey  to  Thomas  N.  Redingtoh-,  esq.,  M.  P. 

Carrickmaccoss,  13th  May,  1844. 

_ Sir, — Had  it  not  been  for  the  many  rumours  that  are  afloat  since  your  honourable  commissioners 
visited  this  town,  and  particularly  one  in  which  I am  concerned,  I would  not  now  trespass  on  your 
valuable  time. 

Whilst  on  my  examination,  and  endeavouring  to  show  bow  improvements  could  not  be  forwarded 
on  account  of  no  encouragement  been  held  out  to  the  tenant,  or  no  remuneration  given,  I mentioned, 
for  example,  a circumstance  which  concerned  myself,  in  regard  to  my  garden.  The  particulars  I need 
not  now  state,  as  you  are  already  in  possession  of  them. 

This,  as  I understand,  though  I mentioned  it  as  having  taken  place  on  the  Marquess  of  Bath's 
estate,  over  which  Mr.  Evitt  is  agent,  was,  by  mistake  of  your  reporters,  mingled  with  what  occurred 
on  the  Shirley  property. 

On  the  examination  of  Mr.  Smith,  clerk  to  Mr.  Trench,  he  has  taken  advantage  of  the  above 
mistake,  and  denies  solemnly  the  charge,  though  he  believes  and  knows  it  has  occurred. 

Wishing  therefore  to  set  tilings  right,  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  the  circumstance  Icnown 
to  you ; and  shall  take  it  as  an  esteemed  favour  (fearing  that  several  inaccuracies  have  been  made)  if 
you  will  forward  to  me,  without  inconvenience,  the  examination  of  Messrs.  Evitt,  Trench,  and  Smith, 
in  order,  by  correcting  mistakes  (if  there  are  any),  your  commission  may  have  the  desired  effect. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 


Thomas  N.  Redington,  esq.,  M.  P, 


Peter  Hoet. 
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™gement,  if  any,  is  made  with  reference  to  the  improvements 

hminw  rte  len^r  T,;  i">P«>™ments  npon  land, 

except  hming  the  land.  There  may  ho  draining,  for  what  I know.  Some  lands  repnire 
(irainmg.  _ ^ 

55.  Is  the  tenant-riglit,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ’—Yes  it  is 

66.  How  far  is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords?— It  is  recognised,  provided  the  ao-ent  is 
pleased  with  the  person  who  purchases  the  land— if  he  has  no  obieetioiu  ^ 

57.  Is  it  usual  to  ask  his  opinion  beforehand? Yes,  it  is 

58.  It  is  required  that  he  should  be  asked  beforehand  ?— Yes. 

69.  Are  any  objections  ever  taken  to  a man,  other  than  that  they  do  not  consider  him 
.olvent,  or  of  good  character  ?^I  do  not  know  that  there  are  ; I nevef  heard  that  the^rwe™ 
There  might  be  an  objection.  Some  time  ago  we  had  an  agent  that  was  rather  a hot 
tempered  man  ; the  present  agent  is  a cooler  man,  and  does  things  onietly. 

60.  What  IS  the  valne  of  fte  tenant-right ; how  many  years’  rent  does  it  seU  for  ?_From 

about  £5  to  £15  an  acre.  This  year  it  is  lower  than  it  was.  It  may  be  from  £8  to  in 
I remember  some  time  ago  it  was  £20.  ^ 

61.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  neighbourhood?—!  do  not  know 

of  any ; there  may  have  been  some.  ° " 

_ 62.  What  system  is  pursued  with  respect  to  subletting  or  subdividing ; or  to  what  extent  • 
IS  it  earned  op  ?— I am  sure  there  is_  a good  deal  of  it  going  on.  A man  who  has  a larffe 

sons,  with  the  consent  of  the  aoent.  ^ 
^g®nt  to  consent  ?— I behove  he  does  consent,  but  I am  not  Quite 
certain  oi  it.  ^ 

• It  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  improving 

to  tMs™slrict“^  ^ ‘ ’'®‘7 

65.  Are  the  labourers  improving  in  their  condition  ?— Their  condition  is  very  bad  They 
are  not  getting  on.  j uau.  j.ncy 

cause  do  yon  attribute  that  general  decline  ?_!  think  if  we  had  long  leases 
and  the  rents  lowered  a httle,  we  should  improve.  The  rents  are  decidedly  too  high  The 
tad  I speak  of,  which  is  26s.  an  acre,  a great  deal  of  it  would  not  grow  more  than  black 

61.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  tenants  have  long  leases  ?— There  are  about  fifty 
leases  upon  the  property. 


}S  upon  the  property.  ' ° .-.v. 

1.  Are  the  parties  living  upon  the  land  who  have  long  leases  better  off  than  those  who 
at  will.'' — Ihevare  verv  uonr.  T VtiriTv  Avrxw,  w.,,.  a 


68 

hold  at  win?^They  are  fery  poor;  Tin:;  iai  frol  mJIxpTiW  M“ny”m 
come  to  me  and  want  credit  if  I sell  them  clover  seed.  They  will  gi™  me  2».  a stone  more  for 
it,  if  I would  give  them  six  months’  credit. 

69.  Those  are  persons  holding  leases  ?— Yes 

ta?an“h:rro“na  apparently  a disposition  to  improve  their 

»mo™Ct7ortkylTagr“ 

are  t holding  those  leases  registered  as  freeholders  ?— Yes,  I believe  they 

cipll  fud°  farmers  in  general  are  supplied  with  fuel  ?— Turf  is  the  prin- 

giving  them  bog ; do  you  know  what 

®W|‘i«iis  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in 

birEVfaltaw™^^  *'‘7  m 1". respect  to  the  county  cess  Ld  other 

Cardens  Ming  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due  regard 
0 rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend 

n I “g™“*‘“re,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant 

lie  only  thing  I could  say  on  the  subject  is,  that  if  the  people  got  long  leases  they  would 
^7fi  to  improve,  if  the  rents  were  reduced  twenty  per  cent, 

ne  longXeltte?  “"Sgest  ?-Any  thing  from  twenty  years  upwards. 

tomV^T  7™  7°"  i‘  “ to  charge  for  bog  on  the  estates  adjoining  this 

on  o™7;,te  fl  °“®  ‘*'® 

^7^  W fifteen  or  sixteen  years— it  is  about  that.  ^ 

lati  inSif®  any  agrman  outrages,  connected  with  land  or  the  tenantry,  taken  place  of 
70*^  w ^ neighbourhood  ?— Yes,  there  have.  ^ ^ 

alsoexueJSfiTr  of  them  ?— The  people  refusing  to  pay  the  bog  rent.  And  they 

ohhe  tenantry^  ^ I'educed  to  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation.  That  was  the  opinion 

8?'  demand?— I do  not  know  of  any  other. 

fornntliVD^V'^  • a reduction  of  rent  at  that  period,  or  to  hare  the  bog 

at  tlnh  PTirf  ’ f fifteen  years  ? — One  of  the  men  came  and  preached  to  them 

GriffifK’a  xrai  fn'ii’n,  and  told  them  that  the  landlords  were  to  reduce  the  rents  to  Mr, 
82  W fficy  were  hound  to  do  so  ; which  was  very  ridiculous. 

83'  wt!  i stranger  in  the  district? — No;  he  lives  upon  Lord  Bath’s  property. 

• vvas  that  immediately  previous  to  the  outrage  ? Yes. 
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248. 

Rev,  J.  Mulligan. 


84.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  outrage  ? — They  began  to  cut  turf  -without  looking  fop 
the  bog  ticket.  Then  there  was  a man  they  called  hog  ranger,  who  went  out  to  see  that  ever-y 
thing  was  doing  right,  and  the  people  hunted  him  and  threw  stones  at  him,  and  drove  him 
away.  And  then  they  refused  to  pay  rents  ; and,  of  course,  the  agent  or  the  landlord,  ordered 
that  there  should  be  latitats  served  on  them,  and  ejectments  served' upon  them;  and  tke 
consequence  was,  that  the  people  became  very  violent,  and  the  police  were  obliged  to  be 
brought  out  to  put  the  notices  on  the  public  places.  And  there  was  a person  shot  here,  and 
two  or  three  wounded  on  one  occasion. 

85.  What  occasion  was  that? — Upon  the  military  being  obliged  to  go  out  to  put  the  notices 
on  the  chapel,  the  people  being  opposed  to  them. 

86.  Were  they  notices  to  quit? — Yes;  or  latitats,  I do  not  know  what  it  was..  It  was 
something  in  the  law  business. 

87.  When  did  that  occur  ? — Last  year. 

88.  Had  there  not  been  a change  of  agents  immediately  previous  to  the  outrage  you  have 
spoken  of? — Yes,  they  commenced  this  thing  prior  to  the  last  agent’s  death. 

89.  Had  the  hunting  of  the  bog  ranger  taken  place  under  the  last  or  the  present  agent?—, 
I imagine  under  the  present  agent,  just  when  ho  came  in  to  be  agent.  I do  not  say  that 
they  might  not  have  begun  it  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Mitchell.  They  were  hunting  the 
bog  agent  before  that.  It  was  in  contemplation  before  he  died. 

90.  Do  you  attribute  that  tumultuous  assemblage  of  the  people  to  their  being  misled  by 
the  man  who  addressed  them  ? — Yes,  I consider  so ; and  their  ^sinclination  to  pay  bog  rent. 

91.  Had  the  bog  rent  been  raised  of  late  years  ? — No,  it  had  been  lowered,  I imagine,  2d, 
or  Sd.  a perch.  Mr.  Shirley  made  some  reduction  in  the  bog  rent. 

92.  Was  that  subsequent  to  the  transaction  you  speak  of? — Just  about  the  time';  perhaps 
immediately  preceding.  I know  they  were  quite  displeased  by  the  reduction  they  got. 
They  expected  a reduction  in  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  they  only  got  a reduction  in  the  bog 
rent ; and  they  sought  a reduction  in  the  lime  also. 

93.  Do  you  know  what  had  been  the  price  of  the  lime  before  ? — I believe  10<7.,  but  I do 
not  speak  positively.  I think  there  was  a reduction  of  2d.  a barrel. 

94.  You  say  there  are  some  farms  as  small  as  three  acres? — Yes,  and  some  smaller. 

95.  Are  they  numei’ous  ? — Yes. 

96.  Have  the  people  -who  occupy  farms  so  small,  any  other  means  of  subsistence  except 
what  tlie  farm  affords  them  ? — Nothing  more,  except  their  labour. 

97.  Is  there  employment  for  them  as  labourers  ? — Their  neighbours  employ  some  of  them, 

98.  Do  they  get  much  labour  ? — They  are  not  much  employed. 

99.  Do  they  go  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  or  to  England  in  the  harvest  time?— Yes. 

100.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  a person  with  so  small  a farm  supports  himself  and  his 
family  ? — I do  not  know  any  other  way,  except  going  to  England  and  coming  into  town  for 
employment.  But  they  live  very  low  ; they  live  on  potatoes  and  salt,  and  potatoes  and  a 
herring, 

101.  Do  you  think  that  they  can  with  two  or  tlirec  acres  of  land  live  upon  it  without  other 
means  of  support  ? — I do  not  think  they  can. 

102.  Was  there  a feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  on  Lord  Bath’s  estate,  that  they 
ought  to  have  a reduction? — Yes,  just  as  strong  a feeling  as  on  the  other;  but  I understand 
that  the  agent  promised  that  their  case  should  be  considered,  and  they  remained  quiet  in 
consequence. 

[ The  loitness  ioithdrew.'\ 

T/ie  .Bfiu.  James  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Wliere  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  town  of  Carrickmacross. 

2.  Are  you  the  parish  priest  of  Carrickmacross  ? — I am  the  administrator. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  in  the  town  ? — Three  years  and  a half, 

4.  With  what  district  are  you  most  conversant  ? — I know  most  of  the  bai’ony  of  Farney, 
and  this  parish  in  particular. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  barony ; is  it  principally  arable,  or  are  there 
large  grazing  farms  in  it  ? — We  have  very  few  grazing  farms  in  the  district.  Some  of  the 
tenants  may  graze  twenty  or  thirty  head  of  cattle  ; but  it  is  chiefly  tillage  land. 

6.  Is  it  a very  populous  district? — Yes,  it  is,  very. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving  or  otherwise  ? — Since  I have  knoro  it,  I 
think  it  has  not  improved. 

8. _  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture?— 
I think  the  more  usual  size  of  farms  is  four  or  five  Irish  acres ; and  the  mode  ‘of  culture  is 
usually  by  ploughing  the  ground.  Some  of  them  dig  it.  Some  of  the  small  farmers  cannot 
keep  a horse ; and  a man  who  has  a horse  joins  with  his  next  neighbour,  and  they  work 
their  horses  together.  Some  of  them  hire  horses,  and  work  their  farms  in  that  way. 

9.  How  do  they  pay  for  the  hire  of  the  horses  ? — Sometimes  by  labour,  but  generally  by 
money. 

10.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common,  in  the  district  ?— Very  few. 

11-  What  is  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  amo^  the  farmers  of  whom  you  speak? — Thsy 

usually  break  up  the  land  and  plant  potatoes,  'fhen  immediately  following,  for  two  years— 
perhaps  three— they  sow;  oats.  There  is  very  little  of  the  land  that  grows  wheat._  They 
did  grow  wheat,  but  it  did  not  pay.  They  sow  oats,  and  they  have  the  straw,  which  is  of 
value  to  them.  Then  after  oats,  they  leave  it  for  grazing  for  a year,  and  then  plant  pota- 
toes again. 
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12.  Do  they  sow  clover  or  £;rass  seeds  with  the  last  oat  crop  ?~Upon  the  farms  I have 
been  speaking  ol,  consistmg  of  four  or  five  acres,  they  do  not.  There  may  be  a single  case 
Inhere  they  do. 

13.  The  land  is  left  to  rest  after  the  second  oat  crop  ? Yes. 

14.  Is  it  ploughed  before  it  is  left  out  to  rest  ?— No  ; it  is  loft  in  the  stubble. 

15.  What  stock  has  a farmer  of  that  description  ?_PIe  is  considered  a very  comfortable 

farmer  if  he  has  a cow  ; and  he  is  a wealthy  mau  if  he  has  two  cows,  which  is  not  the  case 
generally  speaking.  Farmers  of  that  description  have  generally  one  cow.  ’ 

16.  How  many  acres  of  land,  if  left  out  in  grass,  would  support  a cow  ? Two  acres  • but 

they  generally  endeavour,  with  the  ditches  and  the  gripes  of  the  ditches,  to  feed  a cow.  ’ 

17.  Do  they  burn  the  land? — Yes. 

18.  After  commencing  the  second  course,  when  the  land  has  been  at  rest,  is  it  usual  to  put 
manure  upon  the  land,  or  to  burn  it  ?— The  man  who  has  a cow,  or  can  keep  his  straw  with- 
out selling  it,  endeavours  to  put  the  manure  upon  it.  They  strive,  generally,  with  the  ashes 
or  manure  to  manure  the  land. 

19.  How  much  land  does  a farmer  of  four  or  five  acres  manure  in  a year  ? He  cannot 

manure  more  than  an  acre.  He  never  manures  except  for  potatoes.  He  never  manures  his 
oat  crop. 

20.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farmers  of  five  acres  whom  you  have  been  describing  • is 

it  very  poor  ? — It  is  extremely  wretched.  “ ’ 

21.  What  is  their  usual  mode  of  living  ?— They  hve  on  potatoes  and  milk.  It  is  considered 
that  he  is  a very  fortunate  man  if  he  has  milk  for  his  family.  He  sells  his  butter,  and  never 
uses  oatmeal  in  the  house. 

22.  From  whence  do  they  derive  money  for  paying  the  rent  ?— Thev  feed  pigs.  That  is 
the  principal  way  they  have  of  paying  the  rent. 

23.  Can  the  farmers,  holding  as  small  a portion  of  land  as  five  acres,  keep  a cow  upon  it  ? 

No,  they  cannot  keep  a cow  upon  it.  There  are  farmers  of  one  acre. 

24.  Is  the  number  of  farms  under  five  acres  considerable  ? — Yes,  very  considerable. 

25.  Does  your  knowledge  of  the  people  enable  you  to  state  what  is  the  smallest  quantity 
of  land  upon  which  a family  can  subsist  ? — If  they  have  a very  small  quantity  of  land,  the 
husband  and  son  will  go  to  Scotland  or  to  England  in  the  harvest,  or  to  Meath  or  Dublin, 
and  the  daughter,  perhaps,  is  hired,  or  the  man  may  be  employed  by  the  more  comfortable 
farmers,  having  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land,  working  at  1.?.  a day  or  less.  And  they  strive, 
by  keeping  pigs,  or  going  to  England,  to  pay  the  rent. 

26.  Is  there  much  difficulty  experienced  in  making  up  the  rents,  taking  the  farms  of  three 
or  four  acres  ? — Yes,  there  must  be ; but  they  are  a dealing  people.  They  job  in  pigs. 

27.  When  a fam  is  vacant,  is  it  let  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — It  has  been  the  enstom 
on  the  property,  since  I have  known  it,  when  a man  has  become  so  embarrassed  that  he  caiihot 
hold  the  ground,  he  has  been  permitted  to  sell  it  to  a neighbour,  and  he  usually  emigrates. 
There  has  been  a good  deal  of  emigration  from  this  parish. 

■ 28,  • Does  he  sell  the  whole  or  a part  of  his  farm  ? — The  whole.  I do  not  know  an  instance 
of  a mau  getting  leave  to  sell  a part. 

_ 29.  Does  the  landlord  or  agent  generally  require  that  the  sale  should  be  made  to  an  adjoin- 
aig  farmer  ? — Yes ; that  has  been  the  case  in  most  instances. 

_ 30.  What  has  been  the  rent  usually  paid  by  farmers  holding  four  acres  ? — It  varies  con- 
siderably. I should  think  about  20s.  an  acre  away  from  the  town. 

31.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  an  impression  becoming  prevalent  among  the  people  that 
these  very  small  farms  are  not  desirable  ? — I never  heard  them  express  an  opinion  one  way  or 
the  other ; but  tbey  are  always  anxious  to  keep  their  sons  at  home,  and  divide  the  land  with 
them  if  they  can. 

32.  Do  you  think,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  still  go  on  dividing  those  small  farms  ? 

I think  they  would. 

Jhey  would  look  to  the  subdivision  of  the  land  as  a means  of  subsistence  ratlior  than 
any  thing  else  ? — Yes ; they  would  rather  keep  tlieir  families  at  homo. 

usually  recovered? — There  are  seasons  in  the  year  on  the  property 
yien  they  generally  expect  the  rent  to  he  paid  after  the  harvest  season ; and  if  the  tenant 
h Ti  persons  on  to  watch  the  property,  so  that  it  cannot 

e taken  away ; and  the  tenant  is  obliged,  by  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  or  in  any  way  he 
best  may,  to  pay  the  rent. 

35.  Is  the  land  usually  held  by  lease  in  that  district  ? — In  the  parish  I speak  of — a very 
^ should  say,  there  are  not  raoi*e  than  thirty  or  forty  leases. 

, D.  Do  you  think  that  agriculture  would  be  more  improved,  or  that  the  people  would 
improve  in  their  condition,  if  they  had  leases  ? — Yes,  I think  tbey  would. 

7.  Do  you  think  that  the  want  of  employment  arises  as  much  from  the  want  of  leases  as 
rom  the  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of  cultivating  their  farms  ? — Yes ; I think  both  are 
ueh  against  the  improvement  of  the  country.  There  is  a want  of  knowledge ; and  if  they 
■‘vould  improve  more  than  they  do. 

I A people  who  have  leases  are  practically  better  farmers? — Yes; 
tha  th  another  reason.  From  political  reasons  they  have  been  more  trusted 

tbe'oth  before  I knew  them,  and  they  may  have  been  better  farmers  than 

4o"  consider  that  they  have  their  lands  upon  better  terms  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

fpn2«f  \ J’cmoved  by  a landlord,  is  there  any  remuneration  given  to  him  for  his 

right  — I think  it  has  always  been  the  case  tliat  there  was. 


^pril,  1844. 

248. 

Rev.  J.  Miilligan. ' 
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Rev.  J.  Mulligan. 


See  Mr.  W.  S. 
Trench's 
Evidence, 

/cn. 


See  Mr.  W.  G. 
Smith's 
Evidence, 


41.  Are  there  any  largo  farms  in  the  district  ? — The  largest  farmer  in  this  district  holds 
forty  acres  of  ground.  There  may  be  in  the  parish  ten  such  farmers. 

42.  What  is  their  condition  ; are  they  getting  on  in  the  world  ? — I should  think  they  are 

43.  On  a large  farm,  has  it  been  usual  for  the  farmers  to  hare  a number  of  cottiers  Ibing 

upon  the  land  to  work  the  farm  ? — Yes.  ° 

44.  Upon  a farm  of  forty  acres,  how  many  cottiers  would  be  employed  ? — There  may  be 
from  six  to  eight.  I could  mention  one  where  there  are  six  or  eight. 

45.  On  what  terms  do  those  cottiers  hold  their  cottages? — They  get  generally  a garden 
to  plant  some  cabbages,  and  they  get  some  turf  bog.  They  are  employed  at  lOtf.  a day  in 
summer  and  winter,  without  food. 

46.  What  do  they  pay  for  the  cottage  ? — It  may  be  about  £2.  There  are  often  two 
families  in  one  house.  There  may  be  a separation  between  them  dividing  it  into  two. 

47.  Can  you  suggest  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to 
the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens  falling 
respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
property,  may  be  calculated  to  enemmage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better  sys» 
tent  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I should  say, 
in  this  locality,  if  persons  were  encouraged  by  any  kind  of  tenure,  such  as  a lease  for  lives 
I think  the  land  would  be  improved,  and  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  also  improved.  There 
was  a practice  existing  upon  one  estate  in  this  neighbourhood  which  was  much  complained 
of,  and,  I think,  justly,  by  the  tenants.  Supposing  the  rent  amounted  to  any  odd  number 
of  pence  or  half-pence,  the  tenant  was  obliged  to  make  up  the  amount  to  a shilling  or  six- 
pence. He  must  make  his  payment  in  silver. 

48.  Was  that  the  case  each  half-year? — Yes,  each  half-year. 

49.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  practice  was  ever  complained  of  to  the  land- 
lord ? — I cannot  say.  I do  not  know. 

50.  Has  that  practice  been  now  abandoned  ? — I understand  it  has.  ' 

51.  Was  there  any  other  practice  on  the  estate  which  you  wish  to  mention? One  of  the 

reasons  which  led  to  the  disturbance  upon  the  property  was  this : — Suppose  a man  had  bog 
adjoining  his  farm,  he  merely  paid  for  it  as  part  of  his  farm;  but,  at  that  period,  the  hog 
was  measured  from  him,  and  he  was  charged  1 Od.  a perch  for  it.  A reduction  was  made  in 
his  rent  for  that  part  of  the  bog  land  having  been  taken ; but  the  tenant  complained  that  he 
had  to  pay  another  sum  of  1 s.  to  the  bog  agent  for  leave  to  re-enter,  besides  paying  the  rate 
of  lOrf.  a perch  for  the  bank,  a portion  of  which  might  be  covered  with  water  ; and  it  often 
happened  that  the  turf  remained  on  the  bank ; but,  whether  the  turf  was  saved  or  not,  ha 
paid  the  same. 

52.  Has  that  sum  of  10<f.  been  varied  at  all  ? — I believe  it  has  been  varied  2<f.  under  the 
present  administration ; they  pay  8cf.  a perch  now.  But  though  they  have  a plot  of  a bank, 
which  they  pay  lOif.  for,  if  they  are  industrious,  and  strive  to  make  more  turf,  they  pay 
double  price. 

53.  Is  there  any  other  practice  you  tliink  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  the  commissioners?— 
Yes.  Upon  the  same  property  there  is  a great  deal  of  limestone,  and  the  period  was  when 
the  tenant  might  talce  as  much  of  the  second  spit  of  turf  as  he  pleased  off  the  bank  for  burn- 
ing the  lime  ; but,  about  ten  years  ago,  the  agent  built  a lime  kiln,  and  would  not  permit  the 
tenant  to  burn  the  turf  he  paid  for,  or  to  have  the  limestone  on  his  farm;  but  they  must  go 
to  his  kiln,  and  buy  lime  at  a certain  price.  That  was  the  cause  of  very  serious  discontent. 

54.  When  the  tenants  quarried  the  stone  which  they  took  from  their  own  farms,  was  it 
the  practice,  on  their  part,  to  sell  any  lime  besides  what  they  used  themselves? — Yes,  that 
was  sometimes  the  case  ; and  the  people  were  then  much  better  tenants,  and  better  able  to 
meet  their  rents  than  they  were  mterwards.  Sometimes  an  industrious  man  would  burn 
lime  for  sale,  as  well  as  for  his  own  use ; but  it  became  a matter  of  profit  to  the  agent  to 
keep  the  lime  in  his  own  hands. 

55.  What  was  charged  for  the  lime  by  the  agent? Tenpence  a barrel. 

56.  Is  that  the  price  still? — No,  it  is  a less  price. 

67.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  population  of  the  district,  arc  you  of  opinion  tliat  this 
class  of  small  holders  of  five  acres  and  under,  if  they  had  leases,  would  exert  themselves, 
and  endeavour  to  get  the  most  they  could  from  their  land,  and  adopt  a better  system  of 
agriculture  ? — It  is  my  opinion  that  they  would. 

58.  Were  the  circumstances  you  have  alluded  to,  in  your  opinion,  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance which  took  place  upon  that  property  last  year? — Yes,  I think  they  were.  The 
people  were  exasperated  by  different  exactions,  by  means  of  sub-agents  and  bailiffs.  Where 
a tenant  was  not  hkcly  to  pay  rent  without  trouble,  they  put  a keeper  upon  him  when  bis 
crop  was  nearly  ripe,  and  charged  him  2s.  6rf.  a day  for  each  keeper.  They  were  scattered 
through  the  country ; and  there  were  three  keepers  sometimes  upon  each  farm,  and  he 
had  to  pay  2s.  6d.  to  each.  The  people  were  so  provoked  and  goaded  by  them,  that  they 
became  quite  furious, 

59.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  charges  or  fees  taken  by  sub-agents  or  clerks? — One 

of  tho  under-agent-3  keeps  a shop,  and  if  the  tenants  do  not  go  there  to  buy  things,  they  are 
not  treated  well.  ° 

60.  Do  the  practices  you  have  spoken  of  prevail  upon  any  other  property  than  the  one 
you  have  alluded  to  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — I do  not  know  that  tliey  do.  I have  not  heard 
them  complained  of.  What  1 have  stated  last  is  by  general  report. 

61.  To  what  property  do  you  allude  in  the  observations  you  have  made?— The  property 
of  Mr.  Shirley. 
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64.  Was  that  on  the  eviration  of  the  leases  ?_No ; there  have  not  been  anv  leases  since 

the  40a.  freeholders.  There  may  be  thirty  or  forty  leases,  perhaps  ^ 

65.  Has  the  increase  of  rent  been  in  censeqnence  of  a fresh  valiiition  ?_No  I think  not 

There  Tvas  a valuation  made  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  ’ 

66.  Do  you  consider  the  estate  highly  set  compared  to  other  I’n  +v.c  i o ta 

™ other  estates;  bnt  it  has  not  been  managed“so''Ldy. 

[ The  witness  withdrew!\ 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Gibson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Dunnobe,  near  Carrickmacross 

2.  Do  you  occupy  any  land  yourself  ?— Yes,  I do. 

3.  What  quantity  ?_At  present  I occupy  about  tweiity-fiTe  acres  Irish  measure  • but  I 
am  about  to  give  up  some  of  it.  I may  say  I am  in  actual  possession  of  eighteS  Jcres 

4.  What  IS  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?-l^The  neighbourhood  of  Carick 

macross,  and  six  or  seven  miles  round  it.  * '-'amcx- 

land  'loooription  of  the  district  ?-A  great  deal  of  it  is  very  poor 

If  p™apa%  arable,  or  are  there  any  large  gracing  farms  in  it  ?— It  is  entirely 

^Ited  "wiJht‘"  " I - P— U 

I.  Is  the  district  very  populous  with  wliicli  you  are  acquainted  o_Verv 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agricultui-e  improving  or  otherwise?— I think  it  is  improving 

9.  What  are  the  manui-es  more  generally  used  ?— They  use  a quantity  of  Hme  and  horse 

“Tiirw  “ =•  '“‘'85®  daantity  of  compost  used 

10.  What  is  the  more  usual  sice  of  the  farms  in  the  district  ?_I  think  perhans  about 

Ve*^t:\rHrfa™j’’““‘ 

II.  What  are  the  crops  they  usually  grow,  and  in  what  succession ’—There  is  first  a 

potato  crop  ; then,  generally  wheat,  oats,  and  sometimes  barley ; and  fherels  mie  cron 
S ”£■  “ "“Skl>»”>tood-a  small  plot  of  cabbage  pints  id? 
not  say  that  that  is  the  practice  upon  the  whole  of  the  estate  ■ but  in  this  SeirfiWhood  a 
man  may  have  an  acre  or  an  acre  and  a half  of  plants,  which  he  sells  g““»™ood  a 

Talnatiin  “ ‘‘  ” ^y  valuation  ?- 

of  persons  usually  employed  to  value  land?— There  is  a peison 
who  has  a very  large  farm  himself,  who,  with  the  agent,  valued  the  estate.  ^ 

14.  Was  he  educated  as  a surveyor? — Yes,  I have  understood  so. 

15.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due,  is  it  usually  called  for  ?— I suuuose  in  about 

half  a year  or  a quarter  of  a year.  . x suppose  m aoout 

Iny^taowledgA  ■ speaking.  Sometimes  he  may,  but  not  to 

not  tn  plSarfy^ *°  ‘'f®  ‘®”“‘  ?-I  oonld 

me?‘?i?inte“r£pl^^^^^  P™Prietor  or  under  middle- 

le«e  H >>y  lease  ?-Sometimes  at  will  and  sometimes  by 

01  mi  “ Ify  lease.  ’ 

% w^dt  :s;St7dri?‘^  ^ ^ ■^-®  -- 

msfiTf^Tliif^'l,!-™''™  they  should  be  anidous  now  to  get  leases,  and  not  for- 

feep  paying  :7i?77oniiTets“^ 

of  fchf™st7lt7m7”- the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  tie  improvement 
“pltal  upon  the  land  A *7  *^'“®  ’^f®  % “"f 

aere  ivonld  be  if  they  Ud  the”  teJme  S improvement  as 

26.  B?  whZiTiof  “*  “‘7^  *°  *’®  “®®  I’-Meed,  I think  it  is  the  case, 

jointly ?llt  is  effected;  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 

aat?_If  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  in  reference  to 

some  Wav  Tf  Tio  -nr  piake  any  improvement,  the  landlord  might  assist  him  in 

»f  >we.  £d  asshtZ,  kthZway  ““  *“®"  “ ’"“‘‘‘y 
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See  Mr.  W.  S. 
Trench's 
Evidence, 


28.  Upon  ill-.  Shii-ley’s  property,  is  there  any  arrangement  of  that  kind? — Yes  ; I hare 
known  it. 

29.  What  is  the  arrangement  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  hy  di-aining  ? — I am 
not  aware  of  Mr.  Shu-ley  giving  any  assistance  in  regard  to  draining. 

30.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  it  is  very 
prevalent. 

3 1 . How  far  is  it  recognised  by  the  landlord ; does  the  landlord  permit  the  tenant  to  sell 
to  any  person  ho  pleases  ? — The  tenant  sells  as  high  as  he  can ; hut  he  must  have  the 
sanction  of  the  landlord  to  the  in-coming  tenant. 

32.  What  is  the  general  value  of  the  tenant-right,  as  compared  with  the  year’s  rent,  or 
by  the  acre  ? — I have  known  them  to  give  £10  an  acre  for  laud  held  at  will. 

33.  Do  you  know  what  the  rent  of  that  land  was  ? — Perhaps  20«.  or  25s.  an  acre. 

34.  Has  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  been  on  the  increase  or  decrease  of  late  ? — I think 
it  is  rather  on  the  increase. 

35.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms,  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  in  this 
district? — Yes,  there  has. 

30.  With  what  object  has  it  been  done,  and  by  what  means  has  it  been  accomplished  ?— 
Of  com-se,  to  make  the  farms  something  larger.  The  persons  leaving,  of  com-so,  getting 
something  out  of  them. 

37.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  that  dis- 
trict ? — No,  it  is  not.  Subdividing  is  completely  opposed  by  the  landlords. 

38.  What  means  do  they  take  to  prevent  it  ? — Of  com-se,  they  will  not  allow  a man  to 
sell,  and  no  man  can  get  into  a farm  against  the  will  of  the  landlord  or  the  agent. 

39.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the  large 
fanners  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I think  they  ai-e  improving. 

40.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — I think  not. 

41.  Are  the  labom-ers  improving  ? — No  ; a gi-eat  many  of  them  are  in  a veiy  had  state. 
The  wages  are  small. 

42.  Is  the  capital  of  the  farmers,  in  general,  sufficient  for  their  farming  operations?— 
Indeed,  I tliink,  generally  speaking,  it  may  he. 

43.  Under  what  class  do  the  labom-ers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — Under  the  farmers. 

44.  What  do  they  usually  hold,  and  what  do  they  usually  pay  for  it? — They  have,, 
perhaps,  a house  and  garden,  and  a certain  quairtity  of  turbary,  and  they  pay,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  pounds  a year  for  it.  Then,  at  the  same  time,  they  get  lOd.  a day,  every  day  in 
the  year,  as  wages. 

45.  Do  they  got  constant  employment  from  the  farmers  every  day  in  the  year  ? ^Yes, 

generally  spuakuig,  a great  many  of  them  do.  Some  of  them  have  a house  and  gar-den,  and 
a certain  quantity  of  tm-bary  also,  for  a cei-tain  number  of  days’  work  in  the  week.  In  this, 
neighbom-hood  they  have,  as  wages,  lOcf.  a day. 

46.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

47.  Have  there  been  any  agrai-ian  outrages,  and  in  what  have  they  originated  ?~No, 
none  here,  except  tlie  treatment  Mr.  Trench  received  last  year. 

48.  In  what  did  that  origuiate  ? — They  w-ent  to  look  for  a reduction  of  rent. 

49.  Were  there  in  your  opinion  any  other  causes  besides  the  desii-e  to  obtain  a reductioa 
of  rent  wliich  led  to  that  disturbance  ? — I do  not  think  there  were,  because  the  whole 
thing  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  The  people  went  to  look  for  a reduction  of  rent,  and 
something  was  said  that  they  did  not  like — at  least  I understood  so — and  then  they  spoke 
about  the  bog ; there  was  nothing  said  about  the  bog  before.  The  great  object  was  a 
reduction  of  rent. 

50.  Had  tJiey  been  applying  for  a reduction  of  rent? — Yes,  they  had;  on  the  Friday 
previously  to  the  great  assemblage,  a great  number  of  tliem  waited  on  Mr.  Shirley,  in 
this  town,  at  his  office,  asking  for  a reduction  of  rent ; Mr.  Trench  said,  I beheve,  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  take  time  and  deliberate  or  to  decide  upon  the  answer  he  would  give, 
and  Mr,  Shhley  told  them  to  return  on  the  Monday  following  and  he  would  give  them  an 
answer.  On  the  next  day  (Saturday)  hir.  Shii-ley  issued  cheffiars,  and  allowed  them  to  he 
sent  to  aU  jrarts  of  the  property,  stating  that  he  would  allow  no  reduction,  and  that  the 
people  might  stay  at  home  on  Monday ; however,  they  did  not  yield  to  that,  but  all  came 
in  on  the  hlonday. 

51.  Did  he  give  them  relief  in  any  way,  or  promise  them  relief  in  any  way? — I am  not 
certain  that  he  promised  them  relief.  The  tenantry,  of  course,  expected  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  the  poor  rate,  a certain  portion  of  them,  but  Mr.  Shh-ley  paid,  as  I understood, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  poor  rates.  He  was  charging  for  bog  %d.  a perdr,  aud  he 
reduced  it  to  0(Z.  lie  was  charging  a certain  price  for  lime,  lOc?.  a baixel,  and  he  reduced 
it  to  8(^.  1 understood  he  paid  a certain  quantity  of  the  poor  rates ; but  we  have  not 
been  called  upon  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  poor  rates  in  the  country,  and,  therefore,  he 
must  have  paid  the  whole  of  them. 

52.  How  long  have  you  been  hving  in  tliis  country? — Twelve  years  past. 

53.  Do  people  complain  much  of  the  bog  rent,  and  the  price  of  the  lime  ?— Oh,  yea,  ot 
course  they  complain ; it  is  impossible  to  please  every  one. 

54.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and 

practice  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? I think  longer  leases  would 

be- much  better  ; it  would  be  most  desh-able.  That  is  my  opinion.  . . ’ 

55.  What  term  would  you  look  to? — I think  sixty  years  would  be  a very  sbort  time  for 
an  improving  tenant  to  do  any  thing  that  required  laying  out  capital.  If  a man  has  only  a 
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tTOity-one  years’  lease,  when  he  has  laid  out  liis  money  his  lease  is  out,  and  ho  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  lanfflord.  I do  not  moan  by  that  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Shirley  is  a harsli  land- 
lord to  hi.s  tenants ; he  is  any  thing  but  that.  There  is  not  a more  bind  and  humane  man 
tiiau  Jlr.  Slui-ley  is. 

56.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  would  be  more  advisable  that  a tenant  should 
have  wmuneration  by  an  addifeoiial  length  of  lease,  or  a remuneration  dii-ectly  in  money, 
if  at  til®  lie  should  not  agree  in  reference  to  the  rent 

to  be  paid  for  the  land  ?— I think  it  would  he  much  better  for  him  to  be  remunerated  in 
money  at  tne  time  the  lease  dropped,  if  they  did  not  agree. 

67 . Winch  would  be  most  desirable,  in  your  opinion— a long  term  without  remuneration, 
or  a short  term  mth  remuneration  ?— A short  term  with  remuneration,  if  they  did  not 
agree  ; and  I speak  from  expeiience.  If  I did  not  agree  I would  rather  have  10s  in  the 
pound  than  _hve  under  any  gentleman  with  whom  I could  not  come  to  an  aiTangement 
My  opimon  IS  this,  that  if  the  fai-ms  were  larger  than  they  are,  say  fifty  or  sixty  acres  if 
that  could  be  accomplished,  it  would  give  a much  better  appeai-ance  to  the  country 

58.  Supposing  this  chstrict  was  divided  into  fifty  or  sixty  acre  faniis,  do  you  tMnk  that 
employment  would  be  found  for  the  people  as  labourers  ?— Yes,  for  there  are  many  soins 
about  idle  now,  although  wiUmg  to  work ; the  farmers  generally  work  themselves  and  the 
poor  men  are  idle.  If  a man  had  forty  acres,  he  would  employ  many  men. 

59.  Do  you  tlunk  that  a laboui-er  employed  regularly  would  be  better  off  than  a small 

farmer  i'— Yes.  Small  farmers  cannot  employ  labourers ; it  is  the  large  farmer  must  emnlov 
them.  ^ 

60.  Do  you  tliink  if  the  farms  were  larger  there  would  be  employment  for  the  small 

farmers,  and  the  laboui-ers  of  the  country  generally?— I tliink  labourers  would  emigi-ate- 
there  is  a great  spirit  of  emigTation  at  the  present  moment.  ® 

61.  Do  you  think  there  is  a disposition  in  the  people  of  this  district,  provided  encoux’ao'e- 

ment  was  given  them,  to  emigrate  to  America  ? Yes.  ® 

62.  Do  you  know  among  your  flock  any  persons  who  have  emigrated,  and  whether  there 
is  a commumcation  kept  up  between  those  who  have  gone  and  those  who  remain  Yes  • 

I Icnow  that  well.  ’ 

63.  As  far  as  you  know,  do  the  accounts  which  are  sent  back  afford  encouragement  to 
others  to  emigrate  ? — Yes,  I am  well  aware  of  that ; so  much  so,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
year  but  some  of  my  flock  are  going  to  America. 

[ The  witness  ivithdrew.'] 

Mr.  James  Kelly,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Anaheii,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  four  miles  from  this 
town. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold?— About  200  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  yon  are  acquainted  ?_The  immediate  nembbonrhood 
where  I reside,  the  parish  of  ICillany. 

_ 5.  What  18  the  general  description  of  the  district ; is  it  arable  ?— A great  proportion  of  it 
!8  arable ; there  is  a great  deal  of  bottom  ground  beyond  what  there  is  in  the  neighhom-me- 
parishes;  the  land,  generally  speaking,  is  of  a good  description.  ® 

6.  Is  the  district  very  populous  ? — Yes,  very. 

^ 7.  Is  the  state  of  agricultm-e,  in  your  opinion,  improving  or  otherwise  ? — A poi-tion  of  it 
district  particularly,  where  encoui-agement  has  been  given  latterly  to  the 

8.  In  what  manner  has  that  encoui-agement  been  given  ?— Assisting  them  in  improve- 
ments, gmng  them  slates  gratis,  and  enabhng  them  to  di-ain  theii-  land.  The  encouragement 
^veii  IS  tor  sm-lace  di-mnage ; that  part  of  the  country  does  not  require  much  thorough- 
imng.  Ihey  have  been  assisted  in  building  houses,  also  in  getting  timber,  and  they 
ppear  o show  a strong  disposition  to  improve ; but  whether  they  are  improving  in  point 
ren^paying  I do  not  know ; I only  judge  from  appearances. 

10  manures  generally  used? — Farm-yard  manure,  and  ashes  sometimes. 

IV.  Do  they  use  much  lime  ?— Hot  in  tho  district  I speak  of.  It  has  been  for  the  last 
9T.r..  success.  There  has  been  a prejudice  against  it,  but  I think  it  is  dying 

ay,  m consequence  of  the  success  of  those  experiments. 

19  m ® farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district?— Ho. 

mnrl,:;  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  the  fai-ms,  and  what  is  the  common 

1 q ?— Farms  under  ten  acres  are  the  most  numerous, 

ma  il,;.  succession  of  crops  do  they  usually  take?— When  the  land  is  exhausted,  they 
manm-e,  and  then  get  a crop  of  potatoes ; in  every  instance  almost, 
hut  in  1 ^ ^ ^ wheat,  and  then  a crop  of  oats,  and  sometimes  a crop  of  barley ; 

m-sfio  c*  instance  they  get  two  wliite  crops,  and  they  commonly  sow  clover  or 

glass  seeds  -with  the  second  white  crop.  r j j 

Dosnl'  ^^ner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  that  district;  is  it  by  private  contract,  bypro- 

why  valuation?— By 

■oraoHnii  persons  is  usuaUy  employed  as  valuers  ? — Sm-veyors.  The  fai-mers,  or 

to  anv  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  are  generally  men  who  do  not  hold  land 

that  ^1.  1 1 ihey  may  have  local  knowledge,  but  no  scientific  knowledge ; I am  satisfied 

nators  I am  acquainted  with  have  no  scientific  knowledge  of  the  value  of  land 
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24th  April,  1844.  16.  Is  the  rent  put  on  a gross 'sum  or  an  acreable  one? — An  acreable  one. 

17.  Upon  putting  on  that  acreable  value  upon  the  land,  what  is  the  custom  as  to  the 

250.  pubHc  roads;  do  they  put  a rent  upon  them?— I understand  the  roads  are  deducted  out  of 
Mr.  James  Kelly,  measurement  in  the  neighbourhood  I reside  in,  but  not  in  every  instance. 

18.  What  is  the  usual'rent  of  average  good  land? — About  30s.,  what  we  call  good  laud. 
It  is  not  the  best  description  of  land,  nor  even  the  second  rate  land.  I would  rather  give 
£2  an  acre  for  land  I am  acquainted  with,  than  30s.  for  the  land  I speak  of. 

19.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations?— 
I cannot  pretend  to  answer  that  question,  because  the  landlord  on  the  land  that  I reside 
on  pays  the  poor  rates,  and  I have  given  myself  no  trouble. 

20.  Have  you  compared  it  with  the  government  valuation?— Yes. 

21.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  it? — My  rent  is£40ayear 
more  than  Mr.  Griffith’s  value  ; it  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  year’s  rent. 

22.  Do  you  think  that  about  the  proportion  through  the  estate? — No,  it  is  not  so  much 
throughout  the  estate  ; the  part  I reside  upon  is  considered  the  best  part  of  the  estate. 
I tliink  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  is  not  a good  guide,  from  my  knowledge. 

23.  Is  the  land  let  at  30s.  an  acre,  wheat  land  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

24.  What  do  you  consider  a fair-  average  crop  ?— Ten  baiTols.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
land  attached  to  these  farms  that  wo  sometimes  call  waste  land,  and  bog,  or  reclaimed 
ground,— land  subject  sometimes  to  inundation,  and  so  wet,  that  whentlicre  is  a fall  of  rain, 
the  crop  upon  it  perishes,  and  for  that  reason  the  land  is  not  considered  second  rate. 

25.  It  is  from  the  quantity  of  inferior  land  in  it  that  makes  you  say  it  is  not  second 
rate? — Yes. 

26.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  in  this  district  ? — Tenants  have,  in 
some  instances,  I understand,  been  accommodated  in  that  way. 

27.  Was  the  rate  of  discount  different  from  other  accommodation  bills? — No  ; six  per 
cent.,  I understood.  I merely  speak  from  hearsay ; I never  passed  a bill  for  rent. 

28.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers? — Yes;  in  many 
instances. 

29.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  local  usurers? — Four  shilhngs  in  the 
pound  for  the  year,  I understand. 

30.  'What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— 'They 
send  out  baihffs  or  drivers  to  seize  and  impound  the  cattle. 

3 1 . What  is  the  cost  of  that  to  the  tenant  ? — They  pay,  I understand,  the  driver’s  fees, 
but  i only  speak  from  report,' — Is.  upon  every  occasion  that  the  diiver  goes  out,  either  to 
warn  them  or  drive  the  cattle. 

32.  Do  all  the  tenants  pay  Is.  to  the  bailiff  for  coming  out-  to  warn  them  to  pay  rent, 
or  merely  if  in  an-ear? — No,  not  unless  they  come  to  warn  them  specially;  I should 
think  not. 

33.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — They  are 
generally  given  for  a particular  gale. 

34.  Do  the  tenants  over  the  country  hold  inmiediately  under  the  proprietor  or  the 

middleman  ? Generally  from  the  immediate  propiietor,  in  my  neighbourhood. 

35.  Do  they  hold  in  general  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — At  will. 

36.  Wlrnt  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  on  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — It  interferes  with  them  in  disposing  of  their  land,  and  it 
interferes  also  with  any  substantial  improvements. 

37.  By  whom  are  substantial  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 
or  jointly  ? — By  the  tenant. 

38.  Does  the  landlord  assist  in  that? — 1 am  not  aware  that  he  does. 

39.  Does  he  give  any  assistance  in  houses  or  any  tiling  of  tlmt  kind  ? — No,  that  has  not 
been  generally  done. 

40.  With  respect  to  improvements  upon  land? — No. 

41.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — It  is. 

42.  To  whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid  ? — To  the  seller  in  general ; but  in  some  cases 
almost  the  entire  of  it  goes  into  the  liands  of  the  landlord,  and  -with  those  conditions  the 
tenant  is  permitted  to  sell. 

43.  How  far  do  the  landlords  recognise  or  interfere  with  it  ? — The  tenant’s  interest  will 
not  be  purchased  without  the  consent  of  the  agent. 

44.  Do  any  landlords  interfere  in  any  way,  such  as  by  fixing  the  number  of  years’  pur- 
chase ? — Yes,  latterly  they  do  ; I understand  they  object  to  more  tlian  £10  an  acre. 

45.  What  value  have  you  knowir  given  for  it,  either  by  the  acre  or  the  year’s  rent.— 
Any  information  I can  give  upon  that  subject  would  be  by  report;  £15  an  acre  is  the 
general  sum  for  it. 

46.  Is  the  value  of  the’tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  increasing  or  decrcasmg 
Decreasing. 

47.  How  far  do  you  consider  it  to  be  affected  by  tlie  tcnm’e  ? — It  is  only  a surmise  on 
my  part,  that  the  having  a tenure  would  increase  tJieir  interest  in  it ; none  have  a teuui'O, 
and  I camiot  say  what  the  effect  would  be. 

48.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Not  that  1 am 
acquainted  \vith. 

49.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  allowed  to  continue  ? — I believe  they  are. 

50.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlord  or  liis  agent  ? — Yes,  reluctantly.  It  is  contrary 
the  rule,  but  they  sometimes  step  over  it. 
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torn 

62.  Hare  you  known  that  extensiyely  practised ?-_No.  not  extensively;  in  some 

instances  it  is.  •'  ’ 

63.  Is  that  to  sell  to  a new  holder  or  to  an  adjoining  tenant  ?— GeneraUy  a tenant  upon 

the  property;  and,  if  possible,  an  adjoining  tenant.  lenam,  upon 

54.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  faa-ming  population,  are  they  iraprovinir  or 

£Tti:i‘gr:““'-'  ^rronng;  they^  appear  tf  be 

55.  Are  the  small  tenants  improving  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

56.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  ? No. 

57.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  that  difference  There  is  n -waiyt  r,f  u i 
„ well  as  a want  of  skfll  to  a greater  extent  on  the  part  of  the  sin  CSa  1?^ 

58.  Is  there  capital  sufficient  for  their  operations  9 No 

69.  How  is  it  supplied  ; is  it  by  loan  funds,  or  how;  oi  do  they  struggle  on  as  well  as 
they  can  ?-I  have  reason  to  behove  that  when  they  apply  to  the  loan  fnnd  it  ilo  dis 
charge  an  immediate  and  pressing  demand,  and  never  to  improve  their  farms 

60.  Is  the  acreable  rent  put  upon  the  small  tenantry  hie-her  than  urmn  i 

p™ert7^°'  ^ £20,000  a ye£ ; a Very'S?! 

61.  With  respect  to  the  other  properties  in  tliat  neighbourhood,  is  there  a higher  acre 
able  rent  put  upon  the  small  tenantry  than  upon  the  larger  farms  ?-Yes  I think  so 

62.  Under  what  class  do  the  laborers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are 

$ireSyfteI^^  ^ Mt  a?d 

63  What  does  fje  labourer  hold  in  general  ?-There  is  an  understanding  that  they  wiU 
be  ^owed  to  hold  from  May  till  May,  giving  them  tlu-ee  months’  notici  if  they  ie  to 

64.  What  do  they  nsuaHy  have  besides  a house  ?-A  small  garden,  not  exceeding  ten 

- ‘-at  t-a  f-S 

65.  How  do  they  pay  tbeir  rent— in  money?— No  • in  work 

Jtt.l!  S:  ™-P-‘«=i?-Ayoraging  about  9d.  a day,  or  8d,  in  the 

agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they  origi- 
iiated.  Hot  for  a number  of  years  past,  except  the  disturbance  that  foUowed  upon  the 
wf  “®™t  “at  ?*“'■’  “P™  the  death  of  Mr.  ICtchell  - 

68.  What,  m your  opimon,  was  the  cause  of  that  outrage  ?— There  is  great  difflcultv 
m sa;png  what  the  cause  was.  There  were  a variety  of  triffinu  causes.^  Partlv  from 
the  change  J\Ir.  MitcheU  effected  as  to  the  bog  rent  upon  bis  being  established  as  the 
agent,  and  a mmilar  change  not  having  taken  place  in  the  neighbouring  property  the 
EhLT'*  -“™'S  -“'t  “ P“'t“"  of  -og.  gratis,  attached  to  thflfarEs  befce 

estats^lS®  there  any  difference  of  management  in  the 

estates  of  ^erent  classes ; for  instance,  the  estates  of  large  or  smaU  proprietors  nr 

to"  whionfimth  advSSi? 

Vn^n  . ? to  IP®  time  of  paying  rent,  for  instance,  some  difference 

«ohse?!,X“^^^^ 

71.  the  land  in  youi*  distnct  of  good  quality  ?— Yes ; tolerable 
lally  olThe  the  cause  of  the  clistress  amongst  the  tenantry  gene- 

ten,?™  t“o  Pipoipal  cause  I consider  is  the  subdivision  of  laud;  the  next  is  a want  of 
me  next,  high  rent,  and  bad  cultivation  also.  Those  are  the  great  causes 
ooiddaSTfnhf  “Pttfoof  culth-ation  mtrodnced.  do  you  think  that  the  people 

% 3 “sS  flEEltSe!  ofyu- 

farmers,  if  they  were  put 

tbL  they  9 H?  ,!t”^’°?l  their  rents  with  more  eEe 

got  it  Xo?t  e7ati7  ?’  r I !•  77,  T ’“t  tliiiik  they  could  if  they 

could  enSlem  to  get!.  o®oted  that 

“ person  can  hold  and  subsist,  paying  rent 
Porlltt^nSo  a???r  ‘“Kiosing  him  to  have  no  other  means  of  sup- 

- "S  gU'iiitities  so  small  as  two  or  three  acres  can  sub- 
out  at  twintv  ““y  “ httle  money,  and  may  lend  it 

weavers  ^ *^<^iity-fivo  per  cent. ; or  they  may  deal  in  pigs  and  cattle,  and  many  may 

but  tWe  farmers  are  receiving  interest  for  money  ?— No  ; 

78  Can  ^ Muthout  one  or  two  men  of  that  class. 

you  suggest  any  measm-os  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to 


^liih  ^pril,  1844. 

250. 

Mr.  Jaiues  Kelly. 
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24<A  April,  1844. 

2SO. 

Mr.  James  Kelly. 


251; 

Mr.  R.  A.  Mizinitt. 


the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may 
be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agricul. 
tui-e,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — The  introduction  of 
gi'een  crops  I would  suggest  as  the  best  mode,  and  the  more  suitable  method,  to  improve 
small  farms ; when  I say  that,  I mean  that  the  landlords  should  follow  it  up  as  it  is  done 
upon  large  whole  fanns,  as  it  requires  capital,  which  the  tenants  have  not. 

79.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  any  advantage  could  be  gained  by  securing  to 
the  tenant  who  had  made  improvements  upon  his  farm  a remuneration  at  the  end  of  the 
term  ? — Tes,  I would  consider  that  of  the  last  importance. 

80.  Do  you  think  there  are  persons  who,  by  the  emplopacnt  of  then-  capital,  or  the 
better  application  of  theii*  labour,  would  make  improvements'  that  would  be  beneficial,  if 
they  were  satisfied  they  should  have  remuneration  at  the  end  of  the  term? — Yes,  I am 
certain  of  it.  No  law  would  be  more  calculated  to  benefit  the  small  class  of  tenants.  They 
have  no  confidence  in  the  landlord  now,  and  every  act  of  benevolence  they  look  upon  with 
an  eye  of  suspicion. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'\ 

Mr.  Richard  Allen  Minnitt,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— DeiTygooney  Lodge,  in  this  county,  bordering  upon  the 
county  of  Cavan. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I have  a farm,  and  I receive  the  rent  for  a few  properties. 
I have  also  nulls,  wliich  are  managed  for  me. 

3.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  farm  ? — Altogether,  I should  say,  about  160  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  district  are  you  particularly  acquainted  with  ? — My  own  immediate  locality, 
a portion  of  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  a part  of  Monaghan. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district ; is  it  arable  or  gi-azing  land  ?— Arable, 
almost  exclusively. 

6.  Is  it  a very  populous  district  ? — Very. 

7.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ?— I should 
say  not. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ?— I thinl: 
the  old  system  of  white  cropping  and  growing  potatoes  is  better  managed ; but  there  is  no 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  agriculture  generally.  The  green  cropping  system  is  very 
partially  adopted. 

9.  Have  they  begun  to  drain  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Nothing  of  the  improved  system 
of  di’aining. 

10.  What  are  tlie  manures  genei-ally  used  ? — Exclusively  lime  and  stable-yard  manure, 
I speak  of  the  small  farmers.  As  far  as  I am  concerned  myself,  and  others  in  the  same 
district,  we  may  use  guano  and  bones,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

1 1 . Are  there  any  fanning  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — No.  There 
is  a farming  society  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  which  comes  within  five  miles  of  me,  and  nearly 
nine  miles  from  tins.  The  portion  I live  in  is  in  the  CootehiU  Union.  A part  of  the  pro- 
perty I receive  vent  for  is  in  this  union,  and  a part  of  the  same  property  is  in,  the  Cootehill 
Union.  In  that  union  they  have  a farming  society,  but  it  is  not  in  a very  good  state ; and 
they  have  another  in  Bailieborough,  about  the  same  distance  as  this.  But  I am  not  aware 
of  any  one  in  this  district. 

12.  Wliat  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  and  the  general  mode  of  cultm'e? — ^From 
five  to  fifteen  is  about  the  range.  There  are,  certainly,  many  under  that,  and  a few  over 
it — more  under  than  over  it. 

13.  What  is  the  general  rule  of  the  country,  and  the  usual  mode  of  cropping  ? — A potato 
crop  and  two  crops  of  oats,  and  mostly  a little  clover  and  grass-seed  after  that. 

14.  Sown  with  the  second  crop  of  oats  ? — Most  generally ; but  in  many  cases,  without 
sowing  any  hay  seeds  or  clover,  letting  the  ground  recover  itself. 

15.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  any. 

16.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuar 
tion  ? — The  properties  I am  at  all  concerned  in  are  held  by  lease,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
and  I think  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  landlord  if  they  are  not  held  by  lease.  In  some  places 
they  were  too  small ; but  almost  all  I am  concerned  for  ai-e  held  by  lease. 

1 7.  When  leases  expue,  in  wdiat  manner  is  the  rent  then  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  from  the 
the  tenant,  or  valuation  ? — Generally  by  valuation,  sometimes  by  proposal. 

18.  What  class  of  persons  is  usually  employed  to  value  land?, — I have  always  employed 
a surveyor — a man  who  was  a surveyor  by  profession,  and  was  considered  to  he  a judge  oi 
land. 

19.  Is  the  valuation  he  puts  on  a gross  sum  or  acrcahle? — Acreable  always. 

20.  In  putting  on  that  acreable  valuation,  how  does  he  manage  where  there  is  a county 
road  ; is  there  any  rent  put  upon  it  ? — It  is  always  raeasiored  in  the  farm. 

21.  And  the  rent  put  on  acreahly  ? — If  a road  intersects  two  farms,  he  divides  it  between 
the  two  farms. 

22.  Of  course  you  speak  of  the  acreable  value  put  on? — Yes,  according  to  the  qu^ty 

23.  What  is  the  usual  setting  value  of  average  good  land  in  that  district  ? — In  the  distnet 

I reside  in  it  is  from  about  10s.  the  statute  acre  to  about  £1.  _ . 

24.  What  proportion  does  it  beai'  to  the  poor  law  or  the  government  valuation? — B is 
generally  oue-thu'd  higher  than  the  government,  or  one-fourth  in  some  cases ; and  there  are 
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instances  m my  o™  knowledge  where  it  is  fully  as  low  as  the  govermnent  valuation.  It  April,  is44 
is  sometimes  nearly  on  an  equahty  with  the  poor  law  valuation.  — - 

25.  Does  the  poor  law  valuation  give  satisfaction ; is  it  considered  a good  valuation  ?— 

IJot  in  every  case,  nor  generally.  ® 

26.  Does  the  goveniment  valuation  appear  to  you  to  be  an  equitable  one  ?— Upon  eveiw 
occasion  that  I have  had  to  look  nito  it,  and  tliere  are  numerous  cases,  I always  considered 
it  an  eqmtabie  valuation,  and  a very  correct  one. 

2f.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  generallj  caUed  for  ?_Tho  rent  due  in 
SoTember  is  generaUy  demanded  the  last  part  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May  That  is 
the  pracbce  tnthm  my  own  Itnowledge.  I know,  in  many  cases,  there  is  a year  in  ariear. 

It  IS  m tins  district  ^ This  ^ barony  extends  to  and  bounds  the  property  I speak  of  The 
property  I speak  of  is  not  m the  barony  of  Farney,  tbongb  m the  county  of  flonagban  It 
is  in  the  barony  of  Cremourne.  ® 

28.  Is  there  any  custom  in  the  district  of  paying  rent  by  bills  ?_I  am  not  aware  of  the 
practice  at  all. 

29.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ?— I think  that 
they  depend  upon  both.  It  is  seldom  money  is  received  from  the  local  usurers.  It  is  produce 
given  to  them  at  a very  exorbitant  price,  which  they  are  obhged  to  sell  at  the  market 
pnce,  at  a very  considerable  loss,  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them  with  that  money.  That 
is  a very  common  practice.  And  where  they  borrow  money,  I believe  it  is  most  generaUv 
at  2s.  U.  m tbe  pound,  a,nd  very  often  more.  That  I find  from  conversation,  and  I have 
no  reason  to  behove  it  is  mcorrect. 

30.  What  IS  the  most  ^ual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— The 
most  usual  mode  is  now  before  the  assistant-barrister,  unless  in  cases  where  there  is  any 
probahdity  ot  the  property  being  removed  from  the  premises.  But  in  the  cases  within  my 
own  knowledge,  it  is  by  process  before  the  barrister. 

31.  _Ai-e  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ?— I should  rather 
m,  given  for  a particular  gale.  At  least  I should  say  it  is  my  practice,  when  they  pay  a 
full  gale ; and  li  on  account,  it  mentions  the  gale  on  which  it  is  on  account. 

32.  Do  tbe  tenants  bold  in  general  under  tbe  proprietor  or  under  the  middleman  ?~ 

Almost  niUTOrsally  under  tbe  proprietor,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes 

33.  Are  there  any  peculiar  covenants  in  tbe  leases  ?— The  leases  on  onr  property,  gene- 
raly,  were  made  iii  tbe  year  1824,  and  they  contained  tbe  subletting  danse,  aid  a penalty 
of  5s.  an  acre  against  subletting  any  portion  of  the  farm  so  leased 

34.  Have  yon  ever  eiideavonred  to  recover  that  penalty  There  were  many  parties 

Wing  leases  and  paying  tbe  penalty  bxed  upon  them,  enforced  by  tbe  late  proprietor- 
but  1 have  never  had  to  enforce  any  penalty.  j.  i > 

35.  Do  you  know  the  means  taken  to  enforce  it  ?— I have  reason  to  know  by  the  new 
proposal  signed  by  tlie  parties  to  the  late  proprietor,  promising  to  pay  an  advance  of  5s. 
on  their  lease.  Ihe  lease  is  made  at  20s.  an  acre,  and  contains  a clause  against  the  tenant 
subletting,  without  the  agreement,  in  writing,  of  the  landlord,  any  portion  of  his  farm  In 
that  case  he  is  subject  to  an  additional  rent  of  5s.  an  acre.  And  upon  receiving  a number 
of  papers  belonging  to  that  property,  I got  proposals  signed  by  those  parties  fo?  that  addi- 
tional rent,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  rent  in  the  lease ; and  I found,  on  looking 
into  It,  that  the  late  proprietor  never  enforced  the  penalty,  except  upon  the  portion  alienated® 

never  upon  the  whole  farm.  If  they  alienated  five  acres,  he  made  them  pay  five  times 
5s.,  and  made  them  give  in  a proposal  to  pay  that.  But  that  sum  was  to  be  removed  at 
any  time,  when  they  restored  the  faim  to  its  original  size. 

36.  ^e  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly?— 
iNever  by  the  landlord,  except  so  far  as  draining,  or  taking  the  water  out  of  a small  lough, 

at  Migm  benefit  the  tenant.  The  landlord  has  invaluably  done  that,  hut  not  to  any 

57  ^provement  of  then-  own  houses  is  never  done  by  the  landlord. 

■ il  -i;  “ draining,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ?— Not  in  draining  the  land. 

-IB.  Does  the  tenant-right  prevail  in  the  clistrict  ? Yes,  it  does. 

39.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  that  custom  ? — Veiw  generally  to  impoverish 

tbe  ui-commg  tenant.  ^ 

40.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  recognised  by  the  landlord  ?— Yes ; he  always  requires  to 

coming  in.  That  has  been  the  practice  always, 

an^^'  landlords  attempted  to  restrain  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  tbe  land  in 

tpJ  ^ restraint  is,  that  a preference  shall  be  given  to  the 

tenant  s son,  or  to  a tenant  on  the  property  ah-eady.  If  a member  of  his  family  is  able  to 
purchase  it,  he  has  the  preference.  ^ 

fpw  ' ^ ® value  of  the  tenant-right  compared  to  the  year’s  rent,  or  the  acre  ? — A 

oTthat  ^ generally  went  very  high,  as  high  as  £16  an  acre  ; now  it  is  not  much  over 

44  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ?— No,  nothing  of  the  kind. 

^ subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  permitted  by  the  tenant,  or  practised  con- 
ahead  ^ — Practised  contrary  to  agreement.  They  have  the  penalty  I have 

nr  a*  ^ t^reh  leases;  and  where  practised  bytenants-at-will,it  is  not  permitted, 

imurn-J^  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
‘Circumstances  ? — I can  hardly  say  whether  they  are.  During  tbe  last 
“arrest,  the  produce  was  so  low  I cannot  say  they  are. . • . 
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2ith  April,  1844.  46.  Al'e  the  small  tenantry  improving  or  otherwise? — I should  scarcely  say  they  are,  bat 

I cannot  speak  to  that. 

Mr  R A Minnitt  Condition  of  the  labourers  generally  improving  through  the  country? It  ig  ^ 

class  of  persons  we  scarcely  know.  The  labourers  generally  hold  a small  portion  of  land 
There  are  not  many  without  a small  portion  of  land. 

48.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  generally  hold  ? — Generally  under  the  farmers. 

49.  What  quantity  of  land  has  the  labourer  in  general,  and  what  does  he  pay  for  it  ?_ 

Generally  it  is  high.  Where  they  get  a garden  and  cabin  too,  they  very  frequently  pay 
£3  a year  for  it.  ^ 

50.  Do  they  pay  that  in  labour  or  in  money? — I think  they  generally  make  an  agreement 
to  pay  it  in  labour,  but  it  is  not  always  that  they  get  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

61.  At  what  rate  of  wages  do  they  compute  the  labour? — About  8rf.  a day.  Prom  Qd.  to 
lOcZ.,  I should  say,  but  StZ.  the  average.' 

52.  Can  they  get  any  more  land  if  they  requii-e  it  for  their  potatoes,  or  to  grow  any 
other  crop? — Yes;  the  granting  the  con-acre  is  very  common  among  them. 

53.  At  what  rate  ? — Eight  pounds,  I should  say,  the  Irish  acre,  manm'ed  ground. 

54.  How  is  the  rent  upon  that  secured  by  the  farmer  ? — They  are  generally  considered 
that  they  are  secmred  by  having  the  crop  growing  there,  and  tliey  endeavour  (though  I am 
told,  improperly)  to  retain  the  crop  till  the  money  is  paid. 

55.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  hi  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they  origi- 
nated  ? — Not  of  any  account.  There  are  constantly  small  matters  of  dispute  among  the 
peasantry  themselves,  but  nothing  of  any  serious  nature  has  come  before  me  at  all. 

66.  In  what  are  the  agent’s  duties  generally  understood  to  consist  ? In  addition  to 

receiving  money,  the  general  superintendence  of  improvements,  so  far  as  not  permitting 
subletting  and  subdividing,  and  otherwise  aiTanging  and  settling  disputes  that  arise  among 
the  tenantry,  and  also  keeping  in  good  repah  the  roads,  by  attending  at  the  road  sessions 
to  see  that  they  are  kept  in  proper  order. 

57.  Do  you  know  what  fees  are  charged  generally  for  driving  for  rent? — When  driving 
is  resorted  to,  which  in  my  case  is  veiy  seldom,  it  is  6d.  per  beast  driven.  I believe  more  is 
often  required. 

58.  Are  there  any  fees  on  granting  leases  generally  through  the  district? I could  not 

speak  with  certainty  upon  that.  None  of  the  leases  where  I have  the  management  have 
expired.  I believe  it  is  generally  a fee  of  two  guineas  for  a lease. 

59.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — In  time  to  plough  the  land  and 
to  crop  it,  commencing  rent  from  November. 

60.  What  is  the  arrangement  usually  entered  into  with  reference  to  firing  Tor  the 
tenantry  ? — The  arrangement  is,  giving  them  a certain  portion  according  to  the  size  of  the 
farm  that  they  rent.  That  is  the  arrangement  upon  two  properties.  Upon  another  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  they  liave  the  bog  free,  so  many  perches  to  each  acre,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  farms. 

61.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ?— I think  it  averages  from  lOd. 
to  Is.  per  acre,  latterly,  every  half-year.  It  is  now  levied  on  the  value,  and  not  on  the  acreage. 

62.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — If  the  rate  was 
ordered  by  the  board  of  guardians  on  the  last  day  of  October,  the  tenant  would  be  entitled 
when  paying,  in  the  following  May,  his  November  rent. 

63.  You  always  wait  for  the  gale  after  the  rate  is  ordered  ? Yes,  they  are  entitled  to 

it  the  first  payment  they  make  afterwards. 

64.  Can  you  suggest  any  measure  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to 
the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may 
be  calculated  to^  encoui'age  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agri- 
culture, and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — Indeed  I cannot  say 
that  I could.  The  tenants  hold  by  lease,  and  are  anxious  and  willing  to  have  leases,  and, 
as  far  as  I know,  they  are  duly  protected  by  the  lease  in  their  holdings.  The  leases  are  , 
twenty-one  years,  with  a life  for  each  townland  to  every  tenant. 

65.  In  practice,  has  the  system  of  wliich  you  have  spoken  produced  regular  payment  of 
the  rent  ? — ^Yes,  I think  it  has.  I know  the  properties  adjoining  where  there  are  no  leases, 
and  others  where  there  may  be  old  leases  only. 

66.  Do  you  think,  upon  the  properties  with  which  you  are  connected,  the  practice  you 
have  spoken  of  has  a beneficial  effect  ? — Yes,  I think  it  has.  Those  leases  which  were  made 
m the  year  1824,  are  still  in  existence  ; the  young  lives  at  the  time  are  still  in  existence. 

67.  Do  you  consider  the  rents  fixed  in  1824,  are  nearly  about  the  rents  which  you  should 

ad'ose  the  putting  upon  them  now  if  the  lands  were  out  of  lease? I think  the  rents  are 

fully  high  enough.  I think  where  the  penal  rents  are  enforced  they  are  too  high,  but  the 
tenants  Imow  if  they  do  away  with  the  subdivision,  they  obtain  a reduction. 

68.  Have  you  any  suggestions  ■with  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens  falling 
respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — I tliink  the  county  cess  seems  ex- 
ceedingly lugh  upon  the  tenants,  and  exceedingly  severe,  particularly  the  cess  collected  in 
the  summer.  The  cess,  collected  in  June  for  the  siunmer  assizes,  presses  exceedingly  hard 
upon  the  tenants,  because  it  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  they  have  no  mode  of  making 
any  thing  to  meet  it.  They  have  no  grain,  they  have  generally  no  pigs  or  cattle  to  sell,  and 
seldom  butter  till  a much  later  period  in  the  year  ; and  those  are  the  only  means  they  ha^e 
of  makmg  any  tiring.  The  remedy  I would  suggest  is,  that  a portion  of  the  county  cess 
should  be  borne  by  the  landlord. 

\_The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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X,  II  J e..*  .flUitUfc!,  Ug 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ?— I am.  •'  “• 

3.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  John  DoneUan  Balfp  i',, 
given  before  the  commissioners  ? — Yes,  I have  tU  ftat 

4.  Is  there  any  observation  you  wish  to  mate  to  the  enmn,;..'  -n  „ 

statement  made  by  Mr.  Balfe.  as  to  the  school  upon  your  prop“rtvT  yS  *°  *’’<* 

5.  Is  there  any  compulsion  used  by  you,  or  any  of  your  familv  j 

dreii  attending  that  school  ’—Certainly  not.  Hit  Balfe  states  t£tTp''  5° 

listed  upon  niy  property  of  the  same  description  as  one  which  he  mSf in  “ “ ““o' 

ylere  compulsion  is  used.  He  says  he  has  ■'  reason  to  hiow  thnt^r*  before,  and 

soon  turned  off  the  land  as  be  compened  to  send  their  cliildrmV*^^  would  be  almost  as 
that  is  not  the  fact.  The  ehildi-eii  are  admitted  by  tickets  and  the  r 

of  holding  a certain  number,  say  sixty,  and  we  haye  been  oblio-ed  t f °*  “ capable 

tickets  in  consequence  of  not  haying  room  in  the  school.  Mr®Ba)fe  ?ays°th??  tr*“?  Y 

“ are  kept  by  a Protestant  master  and  mistress.”  That  is  true  • cm?  1,  ^ i schools 

would  confine  their  education  merely  to  ftting  them  ft  ^^0^  “ Iff^ 

otjcction  to  it.”  That  means,  of  course,  to  imply  tht  rS  Z il  .*>'>  ““ 

school.  Now  that  is  not  the  case.  There  is  ittehgioustisWHon  * • “.S"'™  m the 

when  an  the  cliildi-en  attend.  After  school  hours,  the  Roman  Catbolic  obify'”'  “ 

to  then-  homes,  and  then  the  Protestant  curate  has  the  charne  of  the  *smissed 

sncli  as  scripture  reading;  but  the  Roman  CathoS  tli&t tvS  Sm 

case,  » far  as  my  knowledge  and  that  of  Mrs.  Singleton  is  concerned  ^ 

6.  Ihey  have  never  been  reqmred  to  attend  it  ? ^No. 

7.  Nor  told  that  they  would  lose  any  benefit  if  tbev  did  nnt  9 ATovo,.  t t x 
auother  question,  Mr.  Balfe  says,  “ Mrs.  Sineletou  has  intra  +1,'  , 

if  they  did  not  go  they  would  not  be  on  the  estate  ” That  is  fnl  *old  them 

He  also  says,  “It  ha^  engendered  a grea?de “of  hos^l^^^^ 

If  It  IS  so,  I am  not  aware  of  it.  I do  not  believr.  tliAr«  ^c  I r,^  i 

who  has  any  hostility  against  me.  If  there  were  there  are  m P®^son  upon  the  estate 

who  rcside-in  Irelaifd  ^e  weU  aware  “^d  I feS  ° V r 

:j;5S™"d\=a™e‘roi5fo“r^ 

mtrnct  the  girls  in  needle-work,  and  all  the  Irk  they  do’ 

ceifaiii  ijim  according  to  the  quantify  they  do  As  to  cLirmtoi™  n ■ ™ ^ are  paid  for,  a 

&orriC  a;^o£ 

I never^in  anv  wav  wh!t’,^  • ! ® as  he  did  not  trespass  upon  my  lands 

no  iU  feelin/to  Mr  B?ifl  T To  show  the  commissionei^  that  I bear 

found  Mr  + 1^x1  ^ mention  that  some  time  ago  one  of  my  underkeeoers 

Sd  fctliiey  «"  P-rtTrl;;  laT  i 

were  convictecl-  but  befWtb  *b°  Justices  at  petty  sessions,  and  they 

ties  they  shodd  inW/Tbplwrd?l  proceeded  to  consider  the  amount  of  the  penal- 

i»  order  to  show  tel  waa?™^  f they  m,gRt  ho  imtigatcd  to  a very  smaH  aMt, 

Wordingly  let  off  imm,  n f actuated  by  any  vmchctive  motive.  The  brothers  were 

4oea  nouhow  much  *'  ' ^1““.  I ‘bink, 

ouow  muen  malus  ammus  on  my  part. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 

Daniel  Bai/lan,  sworn  and  eyaminpd,  253 

2 I'eside  ? — At  Maracloone.  Rev.  Daniel  Boylai 

3‘  fconJTef  priest  of  Maracloone  ?_Yes,  I am. 
twenty-six  years.  Qown  this  country  ? — I have  been  parish  priest  for  the  last 

the  commissionera  ^^^^T*  sufficiently  acquainted  to  be  able  to  give  information  to 

well  acauain+A,q  the  parish  in  which  I reside ; but  I am 

acquamted  with  the  barony  of  Paruey,  comprising  £ve  parishes. 

5 Z 
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Rev.  Daniel  Boylao. 


See  Mr.  W.  S. 
Trench's 
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M.y 

See  also  Mr.  W.  G. 
Smith's 
Evidence, 


5.  In  its  general  description,  does  tliat  district  consist  of  arable  land  ? — Tes,  it  does  • 
■with  very  small  exceptions,  which  are  bog. 

•6.  Is  it  a very  populous  district  ? — Yes,  it  is  considerably  so. 

7.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I should  say  on 
the  whole,  it  is  rather  improving.  So  far  as  draining  is  concerned,  it  prevails  to  some 
greater  extent  than  formerly.  There  is  also  a greater  use  of  lime  than  there  was  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  since.  It  is  more  commonly  used  than  when  I first  became  ac(juainted 
with  the  locality. 

8.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district  ? — In  one  part  of  the  parish, 
which  had  been  formerly  mountainous,  the  farms  are  small,  and  the  population  much  more 
dense  than  in  other  parts.  In  that  part,  I should  say  that  -the  farms  might  average  eight 
or  ten  acres.  There  are  many  hold  fifteen  or  twenty  acres ; but  there  are  many  who  hold 
under  five  or  six  acres,  and  sometimes  as  small  as  even  two  acres. 

9.  I believe  the  barony  of  Farney  is  the  property  of  two  large  proprietors  ? — ^Yes,  entirely, 
with  the  exception  of  some  church  lands — some  lands  held  under  the  See  of  Armagh. 

10.  "What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops — take  any  one  of  the  farms  ? — They  generally 
begin  ■with  potatoes ; and  in  one  part  of  the  barony,  that  is  followed  by  wheat ; that  ia 
succeeded  by  oats,  and  perhaps  by  two  crops  of  oats.  There  is  no  particular  rotation  of 
crops  ; no  green  crops,  turnips,  or  mangel  wurzel.  Sometimes  the  gentry  cultivate  green 
crops  to  a small  extent. 

11.  Do  you  mean  that  they  take  two  crops  of  oats  after  wheat  ? — Yes.  Sometuues  they 
do  not  sow  more  than  one  crop  of  oats,  after  which  they  lay  it  down  in  clover. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  in  the  district  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common  ? — No,  I do  not 
think  there  are  any  at  all  held  in  common.  They  were  so  until  some  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  They  have  been  changed  by  the  agents. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal, 
or  by  valuation  ?— Valuation.  They  must  take  it  at  whatever  valuation  is  laid  on  by  the 
landlord,  his  agent,  or  the  person  employed  by  him. 

14.  By  what  class  of  persons  is  the  valuation  generally  made? — We  have  had  two 
persons,  who  valued  in  this  district,  in  my  time : -ftcy  are  both  surveyors ; pei-sons  em- 
ployed to  survey  the  land : and  in  connexion  with  them,  I may  say,  they  are  very  strongly 
suspected  of  receiving  bribes  from  the  tenantry,  with  a -view  to  value  accordingly.  Such 
is  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  tenantry ; and  from  their  general  character,  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  impression  is  a true  one — and  I beheve  it  could  be  proved,  if  the 
commissioners  thought  it  necessary, 

15.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  rent  of  the  land  bear  to  the  government  valuation?— 
I think  it  is  considerably  beyond  it. 

16.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — There  is  a running 
half-year’s  rent  which  is  not  demanded.  The  rent  due  at  May  is  not  demanded  until  after 
November.  After  November  the  office  is  open ; but  they  do  not  send  out  drivers  “to  drive 
sooner  than  the  middle  or  the  latter  end  of  February.  And  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
rent  they  expect  to  be  paid  in  summer.  It  is  still  longer  before  they  insist  upon  tlie  pay- 
ment of  it ; because  many  of  them  cannot  pay  till  the  crops  come  round. 

i T.  What  is  the  usual  mode  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  tenants  in  default  ? — Indeed 
I am  satisfied,  in  this  country,  it  is  by  processing  at  the  quarter  sessions,  and  by  taking 
the  party  a prisoner.  And  upon  that  bead  there  is  very  considerable  comprlaint  among  the 
parties  here  ; for  they  take  them  under  a decree,  arid  send  them  on  a car  to  Monaghan.  And 
I know  one  man  in  my  unmediate  noighhomhood,  who  was  up-wards  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  was  sent  to-Monaghan,  and  died  there.  He  was  sent  there  for  £5  rent,  ilany  of  them 
would  be  glad  to  walk  there,  but  they  send  them  on  a car,  wMcb  they  get  for  205.  They 
put  five  or  six  on  a car,  to  send  them  to  Monaghan  ; and  they  will  not  get  a release  till  the 
expense  of  the  decree  is  paid,  and  14s.  car-hirc  too.  If  it  was  divided  among  the  sis 
that  go  on  it,  it  would  be  considerably  less. 

18.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  or  the  local  usurers? — Yes;  lam 
sorry  to  tbiuk  that  the  country  is  cursed'  by  local  usurers,  who  charge  excessive  usuiy ; m 
some  cases,  even  3s.,  or  4s.,  or  5s.  in  the  pound  is  charged  for  usmy,  for  a year.  The  loan 
funds  are  extensive  too.  They  go  to  Kingseourt,  not  far  from  my  residence,  where  they 
pay  Qd.  in  the  pound  ; and  they  must  pay  2s.  every  week,  upon  a loan  of  £2.  There  is  a 
great  loss  of  time  ; and  on  a calculation,  it  is  more  than  3s.  in  a pound,  for  a year. 

19.  Ai’e  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — More  generally 
for  a particulai-  gale  ; hut  I have  reason  to  think  they  take  part  of  the  rent  on  account  from 
persons  who  are  able  to  influence  the  agent,  hut  I believe  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  paying  the  whole  year. 

20.  Do  the  tenants  hold,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middle- 
men ? — Under  the  proprietor.  There  ai-e  no  midcUeracn  that  I am  aware  of. 

21.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lea^e  ? — Very  generally  at  will,  as  fm’  as 
my  immediate  neighbo-urhood  is  concerned.  Tborc  arc  some  leases  granted,  but  1 bebeye 
tbey  arc  very  few.  There  have  been  leases  granted,  it  was  said,  to  create  a political  interest, 
but  tbey  wore  given  only  to  select  tenants  upon  whom  the  agent  could  depend.  I kn°^ 
that  many  who  have  as  much  land,  and  could  qualify  as  well,  were  not  offered  any  leases. 

22.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  applied  for  leases  ? — ^Yos ; some  of  them  told  me 
tliey  had  applied,  and  were  told  they  would  not  get  any.  That  was  in  the  time  of  the  late 
agent ; we  have  got  a new  agent  now,  and  I have  not  licard  that  any  application  has  ueea 
made  since, 
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23.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  termre  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  on  the 
improTement  or  subdivision  of  their  farms  ? — I tlunk  the  effect  is  very  considerable,  and  a 
very  obvious  one.  The  want  of  tenure  deprives  the  tenants  of  the  confidence  they  would 
jjave,  and  of  the  inclination  to  improve.  They  feel  that  if  they  laid  out  much,  either  of 
their  industry  or  whatever  capital  they  have,  they  would  be  charged  by  and  by  for  the 
improvements  they  have  made.  I tliink  the  want  of  tenure  is  a very  gi'eat  discouragement 
ui  improving  the  farms. 

24.  Has  any  thing  occurred  in  the  country  which  would  warrant  that  impression  ?~The 
rents  have  been  raised  during  my  own  time.  I have  been  a landholder  on  the  estate  since 
the  year  1821,  and  the  rent  has  been  raised,  during  that  time,  three  times,  and,  in  some 
instances,  very  considerably  raised.  Now,  the  last  time  the  rent  was  raised,  there  was  a 
valuation  of  the  land  generally,  and  tliose  farms  best  cultivated  and  improved  were  thought 
to  be  charged  more  in  consequence  of  being  so. 

25.  Were  the  rents  first  raised  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ? — As  far  as  I recollect,  there 
was  not  a lease  at  the  time  the  rents  were  first  raised ; there  was  a tern  of  twenty-one 
years,  which  was  never  departed  from,  and  after  the  expiration  of  it  the  rents  were  raised 
one-sixth.  Under  Mr.  Evatt,  who  was  then  the  agent,  there  was  no  valuation  then ; after- 
wards there  was  a valuation,  and  the  rent  was  raised  in  proportion,  m some  instances  nearly 
doubled.  Many,  many  years  ago,  a valuation  was  made  by  an  Englishman,  Mi\  Clai-k,  who 
came  over  here,  and  one  increase  was  upon  his  valuation.  Where  lands  wore  reclaimed,  in 
process  of  time  the  rent  was  considerably  raised  upon  them. 

26.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  are  they  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  by 
the  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — If  there  are  any  improvements  they  are  by  the  tenant.  I believe 
there  has  been,  in  some  instances,  assistance  given  to  tbe  tenants  in  slating  houses,  but  very 
few  instances,  not  more  than  three  or  four ; in  the  parish  in  which  I reside,  all  the  improve- 
ments are  made  by  the  tenants,  with  the  exception  of  slates  given  to  half  a dozen  yjcople, 
if  so  many. 

27.  With  respect  to  improvements  on  the  land,  is  there  any  system  introduced  of  the 
landlord  paying  any  portion  of  the  expense  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  is ; there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  They  are  not  paid  for  the  drains,  nor  can  I say  that  the  lime  they  get  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  landlord,  for  they  pay  what  it  cost  the  landlord : they  2>ay  8(i.  now;  they 
did  pay  10c?.  I know  that  I burned  200  barrels  last  year  for  the  use  of  my  own  fann,  and 
after  paying  for  the  drawing  from  Dundalk,  and  for  the  quarrying  and  for  the  hui-ning,  it 
cost  me  7|2.,  from  whence  I infer  that  the  landlord  loses  nothing  by  the  lime, 

28.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the  purchase-money 
paid  ? — Yes,  it  is  prevalent ; and  the  purchase-money  has  been  fomrerly  paid  to  the  out- 
going tenant,  who  sold  his  interest.  Latterly  there  has  been  some  regulation  made,  requir- 
ing the  tenant  to  lodge  the  purchase-money  of  the  fai-m  in  the  rent  office;  not,  I think,  with 
a view  to  keep  it,  but  as  the  out-going  tenant  is  often  a person  einbaiTassed,  and  against 
whom  there  are  claims,  it  is  paid  in  there,  that  it  may  be  equitably  and  fairly  distributed. 

I have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  present  agent. 

29.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  compared  vrith  the  acre  or  the  year’s  rent  ? 

It  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  land ; it  depends  upon  the  competitors  in  the  market  for 
it;  it  depends  upon  a variety  of  causes  influencing  the  price  that  is  paid  for  it ; and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  much  it  is, — but  it  is  in  some  cases  so  liigh  as  £12  or  £15.  I 
have  known  it  go  up  to  £20  an  acre,  but  sometimes  it  is  considerably  less.  Where  a poor 
man  has  made  some  money  by  industry,  and  he  has  two  or  three  sons,  he  wants  to  get  some 
land.  He  has  no  means  of  applying  his  savings  usefully  but  in  land,  and  he  will  give  three 
times  the  value  for  it  if  it  is  near  to  his  own,  in  order  to  put  his  son  into  it ; because  he  has 
no  other  means  of  using  his  money.  Ho  docs  not  know  any  thing  about  putting  it  in  the 
funds,  and  if  he  did,  he  would-  not  be  satisfied  with  the  low  rate  of  interest ; and  he  wishes 
to  keep  his  sou  near  to  him  lest  he  should  run  away  to  America. 

30.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood ; 
with  what  objects,  and  with  what  means  has  it  been  accomplished  ? — From  time  to  tune 
there  have  been  some  attempts  at  it,  and  successfully,  but  only  on  a limited  scale.  Those 
who  by  industry  were  able  to  make  a little  money,  have  purchased  a few  acres  around 
them ; and  the  agent  or  the  landlord  is  very  anxious  to  encourage  it,  in  order  to  consolidate 
the  farms,  and  get  rid  of  the  small  holders.  There  have  been  addresses  from  Mr.  Shirley 
from  time  to  time  to  his  tenantry,  which  would  go  to  show  an  anxiety  for  that  object,  which 
I can  show  to  the  commissioners,  if  they  wish  to  see  one  of  thciri.  It  is  a printed  doemnent, 
circulatod  from  time  to  time.  Here  is  one — \jiroducing  a printed  p>aper\ — dated  the  14th 
of  November,  1839,  in  which  he  says,  that  if  it  wore  more  generally  known  that  it  was 
his  intention  gradually  to  remove  every  small  holder  of  land,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
part  with  their  interest  in  thdUr  small  farms  to  their  richer  neighboui’s,  and  eitlier  emigrate 
or  become  cottiers,  under  certain  regulations  and  conditions,  be  feels  sure  that  many  small 
tenants  would  be  considering  the  best  moans  of  putting  this  scheme  into  execution,  so  as 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  it  without  injury. 

_ 31.  To  what  size  of  farms  has  the  landlord  or  liis  agent  proceeded  to  raise  the  hold- 
ffigs  ? — He  has  not  bad  facilities  for  doing  so  to  the  extent  he  wished.  He  did  not  raise 
them  to  any  given  number  of  acres, — say  80,  or  100,  or  200 ; for  I will  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  acted  with  leniency  in  every  instance.  His  former  agent  did,  I am 
severity  and  harshness  to  the  tenants,  which  did  no  good  to  himself  or  the 
rindlord,  and  the  landlord  is  not  disposed  to  act  with  harshness.  The  only  tiling  in  which, 

^ niy  judgment,  Mr.  Shirley  acted  harshly,  was,  in  endeavouring  to  force  the  people  to 
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24<A  April,  1844.  schools,  which  they  thought  they  co'uld  not  conscientiously  attend  to.  That  was  the  first 
commencement  of  the  bad  feeling  among  his  tenantry  in  the  country,  and  that  feeHng  was 
Bev  ' 1 B considerably  increased  by  charging  bog  rent, — a thing  unknown  in  this  country  before  some 

V.  anie  oy  an.  qj.  thirteen  years  since.  When  I first  came  to  occupy  land  upon  the  property,  there 

was  no  such  thing  as  rent  for  bog ; and  that  eliarge  for  bog,  in  addition  to  a considerable 
rise  in  the  rent,  created  a very  bad  feeling.  In  addition  to  the  bog  rent,  they  are  obhged 
to  come  to  the  office  to  get  a bog  ticket,  giving  them  leave  to  cut  bog  in  a particular  plot  • 
and  it  very  often  happened  that  when  a poor  man  came  to  the  office  there  were  too  many 
there  ah-eady,  or  the  clerk  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  give  it  them  then,  and  they  had  to 
return  home  again  a considerable  distance,  and  come  a second  time.  They  had  to  pay  6d 
or  1 Orf.  for  it ; it  is  a written  order  gmng  them  leave  to  cut  turf.  They  have  been  raising 
the  bog  repeatedly ; it  was  only  3d.  at  first,  tlien  6d.,  and  then  8d. ; or  if  any  of  the  tenants 
gave  offence,  they  got  no  bog.  There  is  another  thing  which  operated  veiy  considerably : 
a party  who  occupied  cut-away  bog,  or  green  bog,  which  was  not  fit  for  cultivation,  if  he 
cut  on  that,  he  was  not  charged  for  it.  I was  in  the  habit  of  cutting  it  in  my  own  indivi- 
dual case  from  the  commencement.  I occupied  my  farm  in  1821,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 

making  mud  turf  upon  the  farm  ; but  1 was  forbid  doing  so  without  a written  leave, I do 

not  linow  why.  I hapijcned  to  cut  turf  since,  mid  they  have  served  me  with  a notice  of 
ejectment  for  attempting  to  do  so  without  leave,  though  I was  paying  rent  for  it,  and  in 
possession  of  it — but  I had  no  lease ; and  I wrote  to  the  agent  telling  liim,  if  he  would  allow 
mo  for  my  improvements,  I would  quit  the  land  with  pleasure. 

32.  Has  the  system  of  the  subdivision  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  extent  in  the  barony 
of  Farney? — Yes  ; so  much  so,  that  a fanner  seldom  thought  of  m£^ng  any  provision  for 
his  children  but  by  dividing  the  farm  wdth  them.  They  have  been  endeavouring  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  and  it  is  not  so  much  done  now.  The  consequence  of  the  subdivision  was 
misery  and  wretchedness ; for  wherever  a farm  has  dwindled  down  to  these  very  snioH 
patches,  there  is  notliing  but  poverty. 

33.  Does  that  observation  apply  to  both  of  the  estates  in  the  barony  of  Farney? Yes,  I 

should  think  so  ; but  I am  not  so  well  aware  of  the  state  of  Lord  Bath’s  property,  but  I 

^'ench’s  ' beheve  it  to  be  so.  Witliiu  the  last  week,  in  passing  along  the  road,  I heard  deep  and  loud 

Evidence  complaints  against  the  management,  for  putting  away  some  two  or  three  tenants,  who  were 
/ , y sup)2)hed  witli  land,  but  of  a very  inferior  descri2)tion.  They  were  p>ut  away  to  make  room. 

/ a.  gjy  thought  (it  is  immediately  adjoining  the  demesne)  it  was  for  the  landlord’s  own  use 

that  they  were  taking  in  tliis  ground,  and  they  were  more  reconciled  to  it ; but  it  turns  out 
that  it  is  to  accommodate  an  individual  innkeeper  in  this  town,  and  three  industrious  per- 
sons have  been  turned  away  to  make  room  for  one,  and  to  make  a farm  larger.  That  is  the 
only  instance  of  consolidation  which  I Icnow  of. 

34.  What  has  been  done  with  the  three  individuals  ? — They  got  httle  farms  of  very 
inferior  ground  up>on  another  i)art  of  the  pro2>erty. 

3-5.  Did  they  receive  any  money  or  assistance  in  building  ? — I believe  they  did ; I believe 
houses  were  built  for  them  upon  the  land  they  got.  I am  not  aware  that  they  had  any 
money. 

36.  Have  the  ptopulation  in  the  barony  of  Farney  any  other  means  of  support  but  what 
they  derive  from  the  land  ? — There  is  no  manufacture ; there  is  a little  weaving,  but  so 
little  that  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning.  What  they  make  in  addition  to  farming  is  in  job- 
bing, deahng  in  horses ; and  many  of  them  deal  in  pigs,  and  sheep,  and  cows,  and  take 
them  to  Liverpool.  They  bring  them  from  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Longford,  and  take 
them  where  they  can  get  the  best  price  for  them.  Beyond  that  they  have  no  means,  and 
the  population  is  dense  and  extensive.  We  have  no  manufactm-cs;  hence  they  migrate  in 
harvest,  in  great  numbers,  to  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Dublin,  and  also  great  numbers  to 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  many  to  Scotland. 

37.  Do  you  know  whether  the  people  who  so  migrate  bring  back  their  earnings  with 
them  ? — Indeed  I am  sure  they  do.  In  some  cases,  where  they  do  not  come  back,  they  send 
for  their  wives,  should  they  be  married ; or  remain  behind,  and  make  remittances  to  their 
poor  parents  at  home. 

38.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  about  the  amount  a man  is  able  to  earn  and  bring 
back  with  him  ? — it  depends  upon  how  long  he  remains,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
whether  he  has  had  a fortunate  season.  They  take  work  by  task,  and  they  can  get  more 
wages  in  that  way.  Tiiey  bring  back  frequently  four  or  five  pounds,  sometimes  only  two  or 
three  pounds.  But  unfortunately  they  bring  back  along  with  them  the  ague,  from  drinking 
water  that  is  not  good,  w’hen  they  are  quite  warm. 

39.  Do  you  know  whether  they  rely  upon  the  money  they  bring  back  with  them  to  pay 
their  rents  ? — I am  quite  satisfied  that  they  jray  tlieh  rent  from  the  money  they  bring  from 
England,  or  the  counties  of  hleath  and  Dublin.  I have  means  of  knowing  it.  There  are 
many  jreojrle  whose  means  I know,  who  come  to  mo  sometimes  to  borrow  money,  and  they 
say  they  will  pay  me  when  they  come  back  from  Meath.  They  lay  out  very  little  money, 
except  for  the  .payment  of  rent  and  local  taxation. 

40.  Supposing  that  source  of  employment  was  not  open  for  them,  do  you  think  upon  the 
produce  of  their  farms  they  could  subsist  and  pay  rent  ? — It  is  impossible  to  answer  that. 
With  an  improved  tenm-o  and  an  improved  system  of  cultivation,  they  might ; but  without 
those  it  would  be  almost  impossible.  They  could  not  pay  tlie  rent  but  for  then-  pigs.  The 
poorest  of  them  endeavour  to  have  a pig,  and  sometimes  a sow,  living  themselves  miser- 
ably upon  potatoes  and  salt,  or  potatoes  and  a herring.  Many  of  the  small  farmers  have 
wretched  bad  clotliing,  and^at  night  no  bed,  but  a little  slmking  of  sti-aw.  By  their  pJgs 
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they  make  one  lialf-yoai’s  rent ; and  if  they  can  make  np  another  by  their-  trip  to  Dnhlin  or 
Meath,  they  are  satisfied.  ^ 

41.  Are  you  of  opinion,  without  altering  the  size  of  the  farms,  the  condition  of  the 

tenantry  might  be  improved  materially,  by  extending  tlie  tenure,  and  eneoui-aging  a better 
system  of  agncultm-e  ?— Yes,  I think  it  could  be  gi-eatly  improved.  ° ° 

42.  Woidd  you  extend  tliat  answer  to  the  smallest  holding?— It  is  difficult  to  say 

extending  It  to  holdings  of  two  or  three  acres,  because  they  would  scarcely  have  emnloy- 
ment  on  those  few  acres;  they  do  not  understand  spade  husbandry  so  weU  If  they  had 
any  notion  of  digging  up  the  whole  two  acres  with  a spade,  it  would  improve  theii-  condi 
tion ; but  I think  it  very  doubtful,  if  even  with  spade  husbandry  they  would  be  better  able 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  them.  They  wait  till  they  get  a plough,  late  in  the  season  in 
consequence  of  which  the  crops  are  sown  late,  and,  therefore,  frequently  do  not  pay  them  • 
and  the  crop  failing  one  year  breaks  them  down  for  a number  of  years.  ’ 

43.  On  what  account  do  you  think  that  giving  them  a better  tenure  would  lead  to 
improvement  .''—1  am  satisfied  there  would  be  more  confidence.  They  would  be  convinced 
that  what  they  were  doing  was  for  their  benefit ; or,  although  they  did  not  derive  the 
benefit,  that  their  sons  would ; and  they  would  have  more  self-respect.  They  frequently  find 
that  the  people  under  the  landlord  are  more  annoying  to  them  than  the  landlord  Iiimself 

44.  Supposing  an  arrangement  was  to  be  made,  by  which  a tenant  who  improved  his 
farm  was  to  be  entitled  to  compensation  if  removed,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a substi- 
tute for  want  of  tenm-e  ?— -It  would  be  a great  improvement  if  the  tenant  was  remunerated 
for  every  good  house  he  might  build,  or  every  acre  he  improved,  and  every  barrel  of  hme 
he  laid  on  the  land ; it  would  be  a great  encouragement  to  him, 

^ 45.  Which  do  you  think  would  afford  the  greatest  encouragement — tenure  or  compensa- 
tion ? — I think  the  one  without  the  other  would  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  a good  effect 
but  both  going  t^ogether  would  be  the  most  desirable  plan.  If  I was  to  have  the  one  and 
not  the  two,  I should  tiunk  that  compensation  was  the  more  likely  to  do  good,  and  more 
attainable.  But  if  there  was  a tenure  for  lives,  or  a certain  number  of  years,  with  compen- 
sation, it  would  change  the  face  of  the  country  in  ten  years.  ^ 

46.  With  i^gard  to  agricultural  improvements,  is  there  not  compensation  in  an  extension 
of  tenm-e  r — That  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  tenure,  and  whether  you  make  it  twenty- 
one  years  or  sixty-one  years,  or  three  lives.  My  opinion  would  vai-y  very  considerably  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  tenure.  If  it  is  twenty-one  years  only,  I should  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  compensation  in  that  tenure ; and  there  is  this  much  to  be  said  whether 
there  is  or  not,  that  for  the  last  few  years  of  the  tenure,  the  tenant  would  say,  “ My  lease  is 
out  in  five  years,  and  if  my  fai-m  is  in  a Mgh  state  of  cultivation,  there  may  he  a re-valu- 
ation  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  and  I may  have  to  pay  for  it.”  That  would  be  a damper  upon 
the  energies  of  the  tenant,  and  I do  not  think  that  that  length  of  term  would  be  a sufficient 
encouragement.  A farm  may  be  improved  at  a considerable  expense  of  laboui-  and  money. 

It  would  require  a considerable  number  of  years  to  improve  it  effectually,  and  I do  not 
think  tliat  short  tenure  sufficient.  If  they  had  a longer  tenure  it  might  be  different. 

47.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a tenure  of  twenty-one  years  would  not  give  the  encourage- 
ment you  think  desuahle  ? — Not  without  a compensation.  I think  improvements  cannot 
be  done  aU  at  once;  it  will  take  eight  or  ten  years  to  effect  the  improvements. 

agrarian  outrages  in  this  district,  and  in  what  have  they  origi- 
nated  ?—\\  e had  an  outrage  occurrence,  attended  with  loss  of  life,  at  the  time  of  the  death 
ot  the  late  agent.  The  tenantry  thought  it  a good  opportunity  to  petition  the  landlord  for 
a reduction  of  rents.  They  waited  on  him  for  the  purpose,  I beheve,  with  some  wTitten 
petition  or  memorial  on_  the  Friday ; he  told  them  they  should  have  their  answer  on  the 
Mondy.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  adrised  otlicrw'ise,  and  changed  his  mind ; and  printed 
placards  were  issued,  stating,  that  having  given  their  application  for  a reduction  of  rent 
tbe  fullest  consideration,  ho  informed  them  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  distress  was 
pot  caused  by  the  Mgh  rents,  as  far  as  the  Shirley  estate  was  concerned ; that  he  was  not 
inclined  to  make  either  a temporary  or  a permanent  reduction  of  the  rent  on  the  Shirley 
property ; and  under  those  circumstances  he  declined  to  meet  tlie  tenantry,  and  ti-usted 
that  they  would  remain  at  home  and  attend  to  their  business.  The  farmei-s  came  in  on 
e Monday  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Shirley ; and  a great  many  of  the  peojile  from  the  sur- 
rounchng  estates  came  in  from  curiosity,  or  I do  not  know  what  it  was.  Mr.  Shirley  kept 
out  oHhe  way,  and  Ms  agent  used  his  influence  to  prevent  him  seeing-  the  people.  Thev 
met  the  agent,  and  veiy  unwarrantably  brought  him  off  with  them  to  Lough  Fea.  It  was 
on  the  gust, — by  an  immanageable  mob ; it  came  to  that  from  the  numbers.  Then  there  was 
a refusal  to  pay  rent.  The  bad  feeling  about  the  bogs  aud  the  schools  was  smothered 
tong  Air  MitchcH’g  agency,  and  then  it  bui-st  out ; and  they  got  into  tlioir  heads  that 
ey  would  pay  no  more  rent  till  the  landlord  made  a reduction.  The  agents  were  serving 
processes  on  some  parties,  and  notice  of  ejectments  upon  others,  and  the  people  got  up 
instance,  to  drive  away  the  process  sei-vers,  and  they 
obhged  to  substitute  service  on  the  chapels  or  churches.  On  one  occasion  the 
erm^  1 fix  those  notices  on  the  chapel  doors.  The  country  people  assembled  in 

nospfl  + ’ without  any  arms,  they  were  without  any  weapons,  and  they  were  corn- 

ton  ^ ^ great  extent  of  women  aud  children,  and  persons  led  by  curiosity,  and  inclination 
I^owevcr,  the  result  was,  the  jiolicc  fired  on  the  crowd,  and  one 
-Idlled  upon  the  spot.  That  is  the  only  agrarian  outrage  I can  i-ocoUect.  The 
40  always  peaceable  before  that,  and  after  that. 

. ■ Bid  you  understand  whether  the  crowd  were  attacking-  the  police  at  the  time  ? — 
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From  the  best  information  I could  get  upon  the  spot,  and  I reside  near  the  spot,  some  women 
threw  stones.  I have  reason  to  think  some  stones  might  have  been  thrown  at  the  police  • 
but  I am  equally  convinced  there  w'as  notliing  dangerous  to  the  police.  They  were  not  in 
the  least  danger.  The  crowd  had  no  arms.  Some  of  the  persons  most  active  have  told 
me  often  since,  that  they  had  not  the  least  intention  of  attacking  the  poHce — that  all  they 
wanted  was  to  prevent  the  notice  being  put  on  the  chapel  doors.  They  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  the  police  wanted  to  attack  the  chapel ; some  designing  persons,  perhaps,  put 
it  into  their  heads.  But  I am  satisfied  that  the  pohee  were  in  no  danger,  more  than  any  of 
the  gentlemen  in  this  room. 

50.  Had  there  been  any  symptoms  of  disturbances  before  Mr.  Mitchell’s  death  ? — I cannot 
now  charge  my  recollection  with  symptoms  of  disturbance. 

51.  Had  there  been  any  strong  expressions  of  discontent  ? — Yes ; I never  knew  stronger 
than  there  were  among  all  the  tenantry  I happened  to  meet,  and  a deep  dislike.  I can 
scarcely  find  language  to  convey  my  ideas  of  the  foehng  of  the  people  upon  the  tyranny, 
and  the  oppressive,  and  ungenerous  and  ungentlemanlike  manner  in  which  he  did  eve^ 
thing  connected  with  the  duty  of  agent.  So  strongly  was  I impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
I was  inclined  to  think,  peaceable  as  the  country  was,  if  he  had  lived  longer  than  he  did, 
some  years  or  some  months,  that  his  life  would  have  been  in  danger — that  he  would  have 
been  attacked.  The  feeling  w'as  very  strong  and  very  general  against  him.  He  had  his 
favourites,  and  he  had  spies  paid  amongst  the  people  to  bring  him  stories.  There  was  a 
farm  to  lot  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  though  every  person  got  leave  to  make  the  most  of 
his  tenant-right,  in  this  instance  he  would  not  let  a man  get  more  than  £10  an  acre,  which 
in  aU  conscience,  might  be  considered  enough  ; but  the  man  would  have  got  £15,  perhaps; 
and  he  would  not  let  the  man  sell  it  to  any  one  else  than  to  a man  who  was  said  to  be  one 
of  his  spies. 

52.  Were  there  any  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the  sub-agents? — Yes,  very  consider- 
able. The  under-agent,  or  clerk  in  the  office,  opened  a shop  in  Carrickmacross ; aaid  it  was 
thought  that  moans  were  used  to  make  the  people  go  and  deal  at  that  shop  ; and  I have,  very 
little  doubt  of  it.  The  people  known  to  buy  their  clothes,  or  the  articles  which  were  sold 
there,  if  they  found  it  necessary  to  ask  for  a little  time  in  the  payment  of  their  rent,  it  is 
known  it  was  afforded  to  them  more  readily  if  they  dealt  with  Mr.  Smith ; and  if  they 
wanted  a favourite  plot  to  cut  their  turf  on,  they  were  more  Hkely  to  get  it.  There  are 
disputes,  which  often  occur  in  every  state  of  society,  between  members  of  the  same  family, 
as  to  settling  the  mariiage  portion  ; and  no  marriage  portion  is  allowed  without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  agent.  No  will  is  allow'cd  upon  the  property,  I have  been  told, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  agent.  And  if  persons  have  any  thing  of  this  kind  to  settle  at 
the  office,  it  would  be  well  if  they  had  made  them  court  at  the  shop.  Such  is  the  general 
impression.  1 do  not  speak  from  my  own  knowledge. 

53.  Have  fees  been  exacted  by  the  under-agent  or  haihffs  ? — In  the  bog  office,  it  was 
formerly  the  practice  to  charge  for  the  ticket,  or  leave  to  cut  turf,  as  much  as  1 Od  for  some ; 
and  if  the  perches  were  fewer,  it  was  only  6d.  And  if  they  were  distraining  thi-ough  the 
country,  the  sHpping  a shilling  into  the  hand  of  the  driver  would  be  the  means  of  giving 
them  more  time.  And  at  present,  I have  reason  to  think,  if  they  go  to  the  office  to  look 
for  time,  if  they  lodge  2s.  6d.  there,  they  arc  told,  “ If  you  pay  the  rent  by  such  a time,  tliis 
shall  be  returned — if  not,  it  is  forfeited.”  That  is  the  practice  of  the  sub-agent,  who  docs 
almost  every  thing  in  the  receipt  of  the  rent. 

54.  Is  there  what  is  called  a moral  agent  upon  the  estate  ? — "VVe  had,  some  time  ago,  a 
moral  agent  connected  with  the  schools.  I do  not  hear  much  about  him  now.  There  was 
a person  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  about  and  superintend  the  schools,  and  give  the  children 
gome  tracts  and  books.  We  had  such  a person  on  the  property  for  some  years  ; but  he  has 
long  since  left  the  country  altogether. 

55.  Do  you  connect  the  impoverished  state  of  the  tenantry  of  the  district  with  the  regu- 
lations, and  exactions,  and  restrictions  you  have  spoken  of? — Of  course  it  must  be  in  a 
very  small  degree.  Tcnpence  for  a bog  ticket  will  not  go  a great  way ; but  when  you 
couple  that  with  high  rents,  of  course  it  has  its  effect.  Every  little  adds  to  the  total. 

66.  Do  you  think  that  a tenant,  when  he  pays  so  much  a perch  for  the  bog,  'and  so  much 
for  the  turf  to  burn  hme,  pays  more  than  he  did,  when  he  had  the  bog  at  the  old  measure- 
ment ? — Yes ; and  he  had  formerly  the  land  very  much  cheaper  than  he  has  now.  When  I 
took  the  land  first,  it  did  not  cost  me  more  tlian  18s.  an  acre  ; and  now  I pay  £30  for  eigh- 
teen acres  of  arable  and  two  acres  of  bog.  It  is  £30,  less  3s.  Formerly  I paid  nothing  for 
the  bog  ; and  now  it  is  charged  27s.  an  acre  upon  me.  I had  it  for  18s.  immediately  after 
the  war,  and  paid  nothing  for  the  bog.  Now  I buy  my  turf  on  another  estate  adjoining, 
for  ready  money,  and  burn  coals  in  my  own  room. 

57.  Have  any  buildings  been  put  upon  your  land  by  the  landlord? — No.  When  I took 
the  land  there  was  a very  old  house  upon  it,  and  for  my  own  convenience  I expended  three 
or  four  hundred  ]>ounds  in  building  a house.  Such  was  my  impression  of  the  family  as  good 
landlords,  that  I had  no  fears,  nor  have  I now;  but  I have  been  annoyed  by  their  serving 
notices  of  ejectment  upon  me.  The  landlord  did  not  contribute  a penny  to  it,  nor  does  he 
now  to  any  houses,  except  to  give  some  slates. 

58.  Has  there  been  any  fresh  valuation  of  the  estate,  and  the  rents  raised  since  the  bog 
rents  were  raised? — Yes,  twice.  There  was  another  great  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
people,  and  I think  a source  of  great  corruption;  that  was  the  making  straight  lines. 
Mr.  Mitchell  got  it  into  his  head  that  it  would  be  better  to  run  the  boundary  lines  of  each 
farm  straight,  and  to  cut  off  the  corners  and  to  add  them  to  the  adjoining  farm.  There  was 
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00  end  to  the  “cuiTyingfayour’’  which  took  place,  from  the  desii'e  of  the  poor  people  to  retain 
theh  farms,  or  to  get  a bit  laid  into  thoii*  farms.  The  agent  went  with  the  valuator  over 
the  estate  and  examined  the  farms;  and  1 have  reason  to  know  that  bribery  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent  took  place, — not  to  the  agent,  but  to  subordinate  people.  And  I have  no 
doubt  that  it  cau  bo  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners,  that  large  sums  of 
money  were  given  by  the  more  comfortable  of  the  tenantry,  to  avoid  losing  a field  of  their 
own,  or  to  get  a field  of  their  neighbours. 

59.  Was  any  step  taken  to  ensure  a satisfactory  arrangement,  by  having  arbitrators 
chosen  by  the  tenants  themselves  ?— I have  no  doubt  it  was  done  in  some  cases,  but  it  was 
not  general. 

[ The  witness  vdthdrew.'] 

Mr.  Thomas  Johnston,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Longficld,  near  this  town,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  on 
the  estate  of  the  Marq_uess  of  Bath. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— My  principal  occupation  is  land  agent,  and  I have  the 
management  of  a farm. 

3.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm  ?— I think  it  is  about  250  Irish  acres ; perhaps  there 
are  more. 

4.  What  is  tlie  ^strict  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
infomation  ? — I tliinli  I may  say  the  barony  of  Barney. 

5.  Do  the  properties  for  which  you  are  agent  He  there  ? — Only  a portion  of  them.  I 
have  something  to  do  in  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Armagh. 

6.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district ; is  it  chiefly  arable  ?— Yes,  tillage. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving  ?_I  think  it  is  rather  improving,  but  ’the 
improvement  is  very  slow. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ?— -The  principal  dependence  is  upon  animal 
manure,  which  is  very  scantily  suppHed ; there  is  great  want  of  sufficient  cattle.  There  is 
lime  used  too. 

9.  Is  house-feeding  practised  ?_No,  very  little ; it  is  beginning,  but  it  is  in  its  infancy. 

10.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ?— Not  in  this 
aeighbonrhood. 

11.  What  is  the  most  usual  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district  ?— Indeed,  I think,  speaking 
of  the  barony  of  Barney,  the  farms  are  generally  very  small ; I should  say  considerably 
more  undef  five  acres  than  above  it. 

^ 12.  How  is  it  that  the  farms  have  been  reduced  to  such  a small  size? Brom  the  sub- 

dividing, I would  say ; a father  dividing  among  his  family,  and  also  selling  off  patches 
of  land. 

13.  Have  those  two  customs  been  permitted  ou  the  barony  ? — I think  there  has  been  an 
endeavour  to  prevent  it,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  on  the  part  of  the  agent  and  pro- 
prietor. 

14.  Was  the  system  of  sclHng  off  patches  of  land  carried  on  extensively  ?— Yes,  I tbi'nV 
it  was. 

15.  And  new  occupants  were  introduced  in  consequence  ? — Yes,  very  often  it  was  so ; 
not  always. 

16.  Was  it  the  practice  to  allow  the  tenant  to  sell  a portion  of  liis  farm  to  clear  off  the 
arrear  he  owed  ? — Indeed  I am  sure  it  has  been.  It  is  a thing  that  would  not  be  encour- 
aged by  the  landlord  or  agent  here,  but  it  was  often  done  without  their  Itnowledge.  I 
tliink  the  agent  would  seldom  have  permitted  it,  except  in  some  special  case. 

17.  Generally  over  the  district  in  which  you  reside,  how  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  pro- 
posal, by  private  contract,  or  by  valuation  ? — I think  I may  say  always  by  valuation.  A 
professional  valuator  is  usually  employed. 

18.  Is  the  rent  put  on  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  one  ? — Always  aereable,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  except  it  is  a very  small  holding. 

19.  Is  it  preceded  by  a smwey  ? — Yes,  usually. 

20.  Supposing  a large  jnibHc  road  to  run  through  a farm,  what  is  the  airangement  made ; 
18  the  rent  placed  on  that  ? — No ; I think  in  aU  valuations  lately  made,  the  roads  have 
been  taken  out.  They  used  to  be  included;  but  I think  if  a farm  is  valued  with  the  roads, 
the  roads  woidd  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  the  valuation,  wliich  would  come  to  the  same  thing, 

21.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ?— I should  say  35s.  would  be  a high 
average  for  good  land. 

22.  Not  near  the  town? — ^No;  32s.  or  33s.  would  be  the  average. 

there  much  wheat  sown  in  the  district  ? — No ; there  was  a considerable  failure  in 
the  wheat  crop,  which  frightened  many  of  the  farmers,  in  the  year  1839,  or  before  tiiat. 

24.  The  land  is  capable  of  producing  wheat  ? — Yes,  a good  deal  of  it. 

25.  What  is  the  usual  quantity  of  wheat  which  land,  rented  as  you  state,  may  be  able  to 
produce  ? — ^Nine  or  ten  barrels. 

_ 26.  Of  oats  ? — Twelve  barrels.  I only  mean  that  observation  supposing  the  land  farmed 
lu  a reasonable  manner. 

27.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government 
valuations  ? — I think  it  is  always  over  the  government  valuation;  I have  not  fried  it  to  ascer- 
tain how  much.  We  seem  to  know  the  value  of  the  land  better  by  the  plantation  acre 
than  any  other  measure,  and  the  gOYerument  valuation  ia  the  statute  meaBure., 
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24tA  Jpril,  1844.  28.  What  proportion  does  it  beai-  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— It  is  very  near  it ; but  the 

«S4.  valuation  has  been  very  imperfectly  taken.  I think  that  the  government  valuation 

Mr.  T^a*^hn  ^ valuators. 

s on.  29.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — There  is  usuallv 
two  half-years  allowed  : the  rent  due  in  May  is  not  usually  asked  till  about  the  Januair 
following.  The  November  rent  is  expected  to  be  paid  by  the  next  May.  ^ 

30..  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recoveiiug  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? By  distress 

and  civil  bill  process,  or  ejectment,  as  the  case  may  be. 

31.  What  is  the  more  general  mode? — I think  by  distress. 

32.  About  what  is  the  cost  of  a distress  ? — I tliink  the  costs  should  be  trifling,  but  where 
keepers  are  put  on  the  premises,  in  that  case  the  costs  may  be  considerable. 

33.  What  do  the  keepers  usually  get  a day  ? — I believe  where  keepers  are  put  on  thev 

get  2^.  every  tweuty-four  hours.  ^ 

34.  Ai-e  keepers  frequently  put  on  ?— I do  not  think  that  they  are,  as  far  my  knowledge 

35.  Do  they  frequently  proceed  to  sale? — No.  I do  not  think  they  do,  in  this  nplcrli 

boui-hood.  ® '■ 


36.  In  case  of  proceedhig  by  process,  do  they  generally  proceed  against  the  person  or 

the  goods  ?— It  IS  usual  to  proceed  against  the  person.  The  remedy  hes  against  4e  ffooda 
by  distress ; I do  not  say  that  it  is  always  so,  but  most  usually.  ° 

37.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaint  of  proceedings  against  tenants  in  that  way?— I 
have  heard  the  rumour ; I cannot  say  that  any  complaint  has  been  made  to  me.  I cannot 
say  that  the  complaint  has  come  to  me,  but  I have  hoard  of  such  instances. 

38.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  biU  in  your  neighbourhood? No. 

39.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  ?— I think  where  the 
tenants  do  borrow  money  they  depend  upon  the  local  usui-ers. 

40.  What  is  usuaUy  paid  as  interest?— It  is  difficult  to  say.  There  is  a ^eat  deal  of 
unlawful  traffic  in  the  way  of  getting  usmious  interest,  that  is  not  generaBy  understood 
There  is  very  often  a portion  of  the  money  paid  back  to  the  usurer,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  security  is  given  for  a larger  sum  than  the  borrower  gets : but  the  rate  of  interest  is 
exorbitant,  perhaps  ten  per  cent.,  or  considerably  more.  There  is  another  way  of  boiTow 
ing,  winch  is,  hj  getting  meal  or  grain  at  an  exorbitant  price,  and  then  the  borrower  selling 
it  off  afterwards  at  the  market  price  to  raise  money ; wliich  is  rather  a roundabout  way  ^ 

41.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  wiU  or  by  lease  ?— Speaking  of  this  barony  it  is 
generally  from  year  to  year ; but  these  tenancies  are  considered  equal  to  leases.  There  is 
the  tenant-right,  which  is  seldom  or  ever  infringed  upon  by  the  landlord. 

42.  Does  the  tenant-right  prevail  in  this  district  ? Yes. 

43.  How  far  is  it  recognised  by  the  landlord  ?— He  generaUy  aUows  the  tenant  to  dispose 

01  the  tenant-right  to  his  successor.  ^ 

44.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  what  it  generally  sells  for  by  the  acre,  or  what  number  of 
pars  purchase  .■'—It  is  by  the  acre,  in  a smaU  way,  that  the  purchase  goes  ou.  I have 
known  as  much  as  £20  an  acre  given  for  land  here,  from  that  to  £l0 ; but  I think  land 
under  favourable  cu-cunistances  is  seldom  sold  under  £l  0 for  the  tenant-right  which  is  con- 
sidered cqmvalcilt  to  a lease. 

45.  Do  you  And  that  the  mode  of  tenure  has  much  effect  upon  tlio  condition  of  the 
tenants  or  the  unpvovement  of  their  farms?— No,  I cannot  say  tliat  I do ; as  far  as  my 
opinion  goes,  It  has  not  retarded  improvements.  There  is  more  confidence  between  landlord 
and  tenant ; 1 would  say  so  generally. 

46.  By  whom  »o  permanent  iniproTements  on  lands  or  bnfldings  effected ; hy  the  land- 
ticn]'  l^^cnt,  or  jomtly  ? I might  say  always  by  the  tenant,  except  in  some  very  par- 


47.  Does  the  landlord  eome  forward  to  assist  at  all  ?— No ; except  In  the  way  of  draininB, 
or  openmg  ontlets  for  wator  hy  the  sinking  of  rivers.  On  the  Bath  and  Shirley  estate  there 
has  been  something  of  that  sort  doing  in  the  last  two  or  three  years— not  any  tiling  In  the 

wayofthorough-draimiig.  The  other  was  perhaps  preliminary  to  it. 

48.  Is  anything  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  of  hnildings ?~No.  There  has  been 
nothing  done  by  the  landlords ; very  little,  at  least. 

T ® ^"7  eonsoHdation  of  farms  to  any  extent  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— 

i do  not  think  there  has  to  any  great  extent;  that  is,  adding  one  farm  to  another.  The 
■"^shes  that  such  should  be  the  case  when  the  tenant  is  disposing 
+1,  1 +1  Bath  estate,  at  all  events,  the  agent  generally  wishes 

that  the  farm  next  adjoining  should  have  the  addition  of  what  is  bein|  disposed  of. 

50.  VWh  respect  to  the  condition  in  Hfc  of  tho  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of 
the  larp  farmers  mprowng,  in  yoni-  opinion?-!  do  not  think  it  is,  gencraDy. 

pnditiou  of  the  small  tenantry  improving  ?— Very  little  as  to  their  means. 

T w.iA  ^ to  bo  the  cause  of  that?— With  respect  to  the  large  farmera, 

tVj  pci-sons  who  have  had  large  farms  have  been  induced,  at 

iddn  + ^+1°''  pry  Ingh  to  hon-ow  money  for  tlie  purpose  of  purchasing  lands  and 

adding  to  the  farms  that  they  formerly  had.  The  value  of  lind  has  boon  lessened  since 
they  piirchased,  and  that  has  in  many  cases  affected  the  large  farmers. 
cr,S  I™'  tie  small  holders  ?— There  has  been  a failnre  of 

ci^s  , that  has  been  going  on  for  pars.  There  has  been  a change  nnfavonrahle  to  them. 
Which  lias  been  progressive  for  the  last  five  or  sk  years.  ^ 

54.  Has  the  potato  crop  failed  ?— The  wheat  crop  failed,  which  was  usually  looked  to  as 
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tie  part  of  tie  produce  that  was  to  paj  the  rent  ■ anri  tie  e ■,  j T^■ 

came  amongst  the  cattle  and  amongst  pigs,  and  afected  thrsm.R '««■ 
others.  And  last  year  the  change  made  m the  tarlffS  “ “T 

‘If  wfat“  crdif‘“‘  ioMe°“o“o  »h- 

many  hands ; a grearn“  t'em^yed!  ““  “ " Tl-re  are  too 

Jj  bu'?ttdfeJ‘ah?d1-fTh‘^^  **  ““ages,  and  hy  whom  are 

lar/e  farms  there^  may  he  sofrfewlit  Where  there  are 

labourers ; but  I think  the  smaU  holders  ffeneraUv  let  fo^li  i accommodation  of  the 
61.  What  do  the  labourers  usuaUy  pa|?-ntfalf  o 

may  usually  reckon  at  from  30s  to  50s  ^ ^ garden  for  cabbages,  you 

58.  Supposing  they  require  potato  gromid,  how  do  they  procure  it  P Tb«*  ■ „ , r 

ttVhr'”"”"*  eight  guineas  an  acre,  iiianimed  gi'ound^^Sr‘ 

thsTget  t"'gt™dXx;'^*brc^ 

naS ?-ramuot a^m^TaT^r" tS ™ a'*V  “ X* 

nothing  more  than  that,  that  I am  aXe  of.  distuihance  on  the  Shiidey  estate,  and 

TflVli^Ttr** 

Bath  estate  there  is  no  rent  charged  for  it  • the  a«mt  hoM?'t  ' On  the 

A“  ^ a tichet 

‘IrWhff " ““  *’“®  iriaiS&r1hem'’“® 

poor  law  valuations  ? — I sliould  think  that  +>,o  ® government  and 

L about  3a.  in  the  pound  X I To  tf  sTeal  ace  •‘“X‘  “ ““T 

66,  How  has  the ‘amount  to  be  levLToTeach  tow.Tnd'i;  o’ 
sworn  applotters  who  applet  the  sum  wnlaiid  been  made  pubhc  ?— There  are 

lanTTNTlTrXTtrToTaT^^^^^  ®"“  .“‘X  “>  »■=  «<?  » “wn- 

made  out  by  the  applotter  and  that  is  tfi’ collector  holds  a schedule, 
am  not  awTe  thatTrpoTeTuTi  Tj  way.  ^ 

ai«.  ‘■'"“■“'“’■8“  ?-Saventy-five  per  cent.  I am  not  aware  of  any  mere  behig 

est”e  asfCpTeTi:  ZsT  “TX TtTeTX^^^^^^  tenantry  upon  the  Shirley 

the  tenantry.  ® ^ lime,  and  in  various  ways  encouraging 

in  theh 

[ The  witness  wiihd7’ew.'] 


Carrickmacross,  Thursday,  25th  April,  1844. 
Edwai'd  M‘Cabe,  sworn  and  examined. 


25lh  April,  1844. 


1 sworn  and  examined.  

Monagha„:“  “ ?-G““«lnvilEn,  in  the  parish  of  Maharacloone,  in  the  county  of  Edw^f  S.c.ba. 

3 fc'  5'“"  ii™  upon?— Mr.  Shirley’s. 

■ What  IS  your-  occupation  ?— A fanner. 

6.  WliJ  ,-o  j-  u ® poor  law  guardians  ?— Yes,  I am 

tins  estate  of  Mr.  ShiSeyT  ^ * improvuiig  ?_Yes,  it  is  improving  indeed  on 
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8.  In  what  particulars? — In  manming  with  lime,  and  sowing  grass  seeds  or  hay  seeds, 

and  clover  seed.  Some  time  ago  it  woiSd  not  give  any  clover  for  us  till  we  limed  it ; it 
does  better  now.  _ _ . i n v i 

9.  What  are  the  mamu’es  you  principally  use  on  it  ? — Lime  we  think  the  best,  ii  the  tenant 
can  get  it ; but  the  turf  is  so  scarce,  that  they  cannot  brnm  lime  themselves,  as  they  did 
twenty  or  thii’ty  year's  ago.  Now  the  landlord  bm'ns  it,  and  gives  it  him  at^  so  much  a 
barrel.  He  gives  bim  time  for  the  money  until  the  harvest  comes  round,  but  it  distresses 
them  greatly  to  be  paying  for  it  then  along  with  the  rent. 

10.  You  think  the  plan  of  burning  it  by  the  landlord,  and  selling  it  to  the  tenant,  as 
practised  now,  is  not  so  good  ? — It  would  do  better  if  they  were  getting  it  cheaper.  They 
were  paying  6d.  a barrel  for  it ; it  was  raised  to  8d.,  but  now  it  is  raised  to  lOd.,  I beheve, 
I never  drew  any  myself.  Turf  is  very  scarce,  it  is  set  by  the  perch.  You  hold  four  or 
five  perches  to  the  acre.  There  is  a good  deal  of  bog  upon  the  estate,  but  some  of  it  is  cut 
away  altogether  down,  to  the  clay. 

11.  Is  there  a sufficient  quantity  of  bog  on  the  estate  to  supply  the  tenants? — Yes,  I 
believe  there  is,  though  they  must  go  a great  way  for  it ; and  there  is  bad  bog,  not  worth 
taking  at  any  price  scarcely,  and  tliat  they  sell  at  3cZ.  or  4d.  a perch. 

12.  Have  you  any  farming  society,  or  agricultural  school,  upon  the  estate  ? — Not  any. 
We  did  hear  teU  of  Mi-.  Shii-ley  keeping  an  agricultural  school  where  there  are  some  boys. 
I do  not  know  how  many  there  aro  in  it,  but  it  did  not  exceed  three,  or  four,  or  five. 

13.  Where  was  it  kept  ? — Near  where  the  castle  is  built,  a mile  out  of  the  town. 

14.  Does  it  stiU  continue  ? — I do  not  know  ; I am  not  sure.  In  fact  I have  not  heard 
much  of  it  for  twelve  months  back. 

1 5.  Do  you  not  think  an  agricultural  school  is  a thing  that  might  be  interesting  to  the 
tenants  on  the  estate  ? — I do  not  know  the  nature  of  it  at  all. 

16.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  fai-ms  in  the  district  ? — It  is  rare  to  get  a fai'm 
more  than  twenty  acres  on  our  side  of  the  country.  On  the  other  side  there  are  two  or  three. 

1 7.  Are  there  many  under  five  acres  ? — Nearly  half  of  them. 

18.  Many  under  two  ? ^Yes ; and  I know  of  some  of  half  an  acre,  where  there  ai'O  three 

or  four  in  family  holding  upon  it,  in  the  next  townland  to  where  I live. 

19.  Have  they  any  other  means  of  support  ? — The  widow,  and  two  or  three  of  her  sons, 
go  to  the  coimty  of  Meath  to  earn  tlie  rent  at  harvesting  ; and  if  they  cannot  get  work  there, 
they  do  as  well  as  they  can,  and  get  a day’s  work  when  they  can  at  home  ; but  it  is  not 
easy  getting  it  these  two  or  three  years. 

20.  Have  they  any  weaving? — No  weaving.  Weaving  is  almost  done  away  with  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  and  throughout  the  north  of  Ireland. 

21.  What  crops  do  you  in  general  grow? — Potatoes  ; then  oats. 

22.  How  many  crops  of  oats  do  you  in  general  take  ? — Where  we  take  a second  crop  of 
oats  it  is  seldom  good,  but  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  take  it,  aud  another  crop  of  oats 
perhaps. 

23.  Wliat  becomes  of  the  land  then  ? — Now  they  are  beginning  to  sow  clover,  or  hay 
seeds,  after  the  third  crop. 

24.  Why  ai-e  they  obliged  to  take  a second  and  thii’d  crop  ? — The  farms  are  small,  and 
they  cannot  let  it  lay  out.  Many  of  them  have  cropped  it  ten  or  twelve  years  without 
letting  it  out  to  grass. 

25.  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  make  manure  ? — Because  they  have  no  cattle ; and  their 
not  having  any  manure  is  the  cause  of  the  bad  crops.  How  can  a man  on  two  or  three  acres 
of  land  have  manui'e  ? 

26.  What  do  they  do  with  the  land  after  the  two  or  three  crops  of  oats ; do  they  let  it 
out  ? — Yes,  they  do,  aud  then  they  have  to  live  by  the  con-acre.  They  get  half  a rood  of 
potatoes  on  another  man’s  land,  and  pay  him  for  it ; and  they  have  to  go  to  the  county  of 
Meath  to  earn  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

27.  How  long  does  the  land  take  to  recover? — Two  or  three  year's.  It  seldom  gets 
three.  It  ought  to  get  two. 

28.  Wlien  the  land  is  left  out  to  rest,  do  they  plough  it  or  dig  it? — No,  not  when  there 
is  clover. 

29.  When  there  is  no  clover  ? — They  let  it  Be.  It -will  take  a year  to  rest  -without  clover. 

30.  Wordd  not  the  land  improve  more  by  turning  it  up  for  fallow? — It  would  about 
O.arriekinacross  ; but  not  in  the  cold  mountainous  land. 

31.  You  say  the  people  have  not  employment? — No. 

32.  Why  do  they  not  dig  up  the  ground  and  fallow  it  ? — They  would  rather  let  a httle 
grass  grow  upon  it,  and  let  it  to  some  one  who  has  a cow,  and  get  a pound  for  it. 

33.  Would  it  not  he  a better  tiring  if  the  people  who  had  rro  employirreirt  would  turn 
themselves  to  dig  then-  land  ? — I never  knew  a bit  of  the  laud  worked  in  summer. 

34.  Irr  putting  iir  the  crop,  do  tire  people  use  mairual  labour ; or  how  do  they 

the  ground  ? — Such  as  have  horses  plough  it.  They  plough  down  some  of  the  land,  an 
sow  the  seed  on  it,  arrd  then  give  it  a Bght  ploughing  ; aud  such  as  have  not  wiU  dig  rt  wi  i 
their  spades,  and  that  they  caB  pointing.  They  dig  it  lightly  with  spades. 

35.  What  is  the  smallest  farm  upoir  which  you  know  a horse  kejrt  ? — I have  known 
farm  of  six  acres,  and  the  man  had  no  horses  for  twenty  years. 

36.  How  does  a man  who  has  six  acres  get  his  labour  done  ? — Pays  17s.  or  18s.  an  acr 

for  plonglring.  . . - 

37.  Does  a person  of  that  description  never  dig  his  land  ? — No,  they  never  dig  ° , 
eoutity  at  aU.  We  hear  in  the  county  of  Cavan  they  dig  with  their  spades. 
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38.  Would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  employ  the  labourers  unemployed  to  dig,  rather  than 
employ  a plough  ?— No  ; a plough  will  plough  half  an  acre  in  a day.  I do  not  know  how 
long  it  would  take  with  a man. 

39.  What  would  those  men  work  for  ?_They  would  work  for  their  meat. 

40.  Must  they  not  be  fed  if  they  worked  upon  their  own  farms  ?— If  you  call  it  feeding. 

41.  If  tliey  worked  upon  theii-  farms,  would  it  not  be  aU  gain?— When  they  have  a h^ 
acre  sown  in  summer,  they  have  no  employment  upon  their  own  fai-m,  and  they  must  go  to 
England  or  the  county  Meath. 

42.  During  the  winter  or  spring,  when  they  hire  horse  labour  at  that  price,  might  they 
not  be  better  employed  in  digging  the  land  ?— They  never  dig,  and  it  would  not  answer. 

43.  Did  you  ever  try'  it  ?— No,  nor  saw  it  tried  in  the  county.  I have  seen  it  tried  in 
the  county  of  Cavan.  They  would  dig  it  in.  They  set  five  or  six  on  it,  but  I thought  it 
bad  labour. 

44.  Have  you  any  garden  ? — Yes. 

45.  Do  you  dig  it  or  plough  it  ? — Dig  it. 

46.  How  do  you  find  it  answer  there  ? — I set  cabbages  on  it. 

47.  Do  not  the  cabbages  grow  well?— Not  so  well  as  near  the  town. 

48.  Do  they  not  grow  in  dug  land  ?— Yes,  better  than  if  it  was  ploughed.  It  cannot  be 
ploughed  unless  you  sow  seeds  for  plants. 

49.  Have  they  not  to  wait  very  often  late  in  the  spiing  before  they  can  get  a plough  ? 

Yes,  some  years ; but  this  year  and  last  year  they  got  it  ploughed  early. 

50.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  best  land  in  your  district  ?— In  my  townland  it  is 
just  about  £l  2s.  6d.  an  acre  ; and  I recollect  when  it  was  7s.  6d. 

51.  When  was  that  ? — When  1 was  a boy ; about  thirty  years  ago,  or  it  may  be  forty.  I 
cannot  be  much  less  than  sixty. 

52.  When  did  you  get  the  first  rise? — I believe  it  is  forty  years  ago.  It  was  to  155. 

doubled  exactly.  I got  two  or  three  rises  since.  We  were  paying  tithe  along  with  it. ' I 
believe  the  tithe  and  the  rent  were  put  together,  and  we  had  to  take  the  land  without  tithe, 
and  it  has  been  in  the  name  of  rent  since.  There  was  a rise  in  May,  1834.  It  was  valued 
round  about  through  the  estate.  They  had  a surveyor  with  the  agent,  and  there  was  a rise 
of  5s.  in  the  pound  put  on  it,  in  every  case — in  some  cases  more. 

53.  Do  the  holders  of  five  acres  generally  keep  a cow?— Seldom ; but  they  keep  no 
horse  at  all.  Some  of  them  keep  a cow.  I know  some  people  with  ten  acres  who  have  not 
a cow. 

54.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  called,  for  ? — The  rent  that  wo 
paid  last  year  became  due  last  May. 

_ 55,  When  did  you  pay  the  rent  due  last  Jlay?— The  rent  due  in  hlay  is  generally  paid 
in  February  or  Mai’ch. 

56.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usui-er  to  make  up  his  rent  ? 

Yes,  it  is  sometimes  the  case.  IVhen  Mr.  Mitchell  was  the  agent,  he  was  allowed  to  give 
some  loans  by  the  landlord,  at  a reasonable  charge ; but  there  are  some  people  who  ch^ge 
a very  high  interest.  ® 

57.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  if  the  tenants  do  not  pay  ?— They  have 
baibfe  they  send  out,  and  they  sometimes  will  drive  the  whole  of  the  cattle  on  one  side  of 
the  estate  into  the  pound. 

58.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  to  the  tenants  ? — It  is  Is.  for  every  one  behind  in  his  rent, 
whether  the  bailiff  diives  the  cattle  or  not. 

59.  When  you  speak  of  driving  the  wliole  side  of  the  estate,  how  many  tenants  have 
been  driven  in  that  way  ? — There  may  be  nineteen  or  twenty  townlands ; but  they  have 
not  all  cows. 

60.  Do  they  drive  the  cows  to  the  pound  ?— Yes,  to  the  pound.  The  man  that  promises 
to  pay  m a fortnight  or  three  weeks  gets  out  his  cows  without  paying  the  rent. 

61.  Each  of  those  persons  has  to  pay  the  bailiff  a shilling?— Yes;  I never  knew  them  to 
get  free  ^vithout  it.  Whether  the  cows  arc  driven  or  not,  if  the  name  of  the  townland  is 
on  the  hst,  every  man  in  arrear  pays  a shilling. 

What  do  they  do  where  there  are  no  cows  to  drive  ? — I never  knew  them  to  take  any 
^**^*^*'  ™id  of  distress.  They  let  them  run  on  till  they  are  processed  for  it.  The  last  year 
they  began  to  eject  them,  or  gave  them  some  kind  of  like  process.  Some  were  at  an  enor- 
mous expense.  Wiere  there  was  £7  or  £10  due,  there  was  a deal  of  costs.  I know  a 
man  that  owed  £7  75.  for  a half-year,  and  he  had  to  pay,  I am  not  sm*e  exactly  as  to  how 
much,  but  it  was  £10  he  had  to  pay ; so  that  the  costs  were  £3.  And  in  other  cases,  they 
were  saying,  in  a townland  or  two  from  me,  there  were  people  that  had  to  pay  £6  or  £7, 
or  more.  There  were  three  or  four  kinds  of  process  served.  “ John  Thrustout”  was  one 
they  called  it. 

63.  Who  was  the  man  Cat  “ John  Thrustout”  was  seiwed  upon? — That  was  for  more 
than  £I0  in  a year. 

64.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  wiU  or  by  lease  ? — Some  of  them  hold  at  vrill.  Any 

to  be  able  to  have  a vote  got  leases.  The  rest  did  not. 
in  difference  in  the  comfort  of  those  holding  by  lease  and  those  hold- 

g at  wul,  or  in  the  improvement  upon  their  farms? — Yes.  I have  a lease.  I think 
labouring  and  taking  care  of  their  land,  more  so  than  those  who  have 

lor6^'  ’^^om  are  the  improvements  in  the  houses  or  lands  effected ; is  it  by  the  land- 
ora,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ?— By  the  tenant,  in  almost  every  case.  I have  known  them,  a 
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few  years  back,  give  a few  ban*els  of  lime  to  dress  the  house  inside  and  outside ; and  this 
year  back,  or  two,  they  give  some  glass  windows. 

67.  Do  the  landlords  do  any  thing  to  help  you  in  the  improvements  upon  the  land?— 
Very  seldom.  A man  that  has  a wild  spot  of  land,  they  will  give  him  some  lime  to  mix 
with  the  stuff. 

68.  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-wiU,  go  on  in  your  district  ? — It  used  to  go  on 
very  much  ; but  the  landlord  does  not  allow  a man  to  sell  part  of  his  land,  except  seldom. 
If  he  wishes  him  well  he  will  let  him  sell  a part  to  pay  his  debts  ; but  if  there  is  a good 
lease,  he  will  not  let  him  sell  part.  He  must  sell  all  or  none. 

69.  When  a tenant  is  allowed  to  sell  part  of  his  land,  is  he  allowed  to  sell  it  to  a 
stranger  ? — No,  to  his  nearest  neighbour,  to  enlarge  his  farm.  That  would  be  the  way  they 
would  wish  to  do. 

70.  How  much  an  acre  used  the  tenant-right  to  seU  for  ? — Some  years  ago,  on  this  estate, 
it  would  sell  as  high  as  £20  an  acre  purchase,  or  £21.  Now  it  is  reduced  to  £8  or  £9 ; 
in  some  cases  £10  ; very  seldom  £15. 

71.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district,  by  turning  people  off  to 
make  large  farms  ? — ^No  ; I never  heard  of  any  at  all,  hardly. 

72.  Are  the  tenants  allowed  to  divide  a farm  now  ?— No,  I believe  not. 

73.  Do  they  do  it  among  their  own  children  or  strangers  ? — They  cannot  do  it  where 
there  is  a farm  that  is  registered  as  hanng  a lease.  They  do  not  allow  them. 

74.  Do  they  allow  them  where  the  farms  ai-e  small? — Yes,  they  do,  if  the  tenant  is  in 
favour  with  them.  Sometimes  they  refuse  them. 

75.  Do  you  think  it  a good  plan  youi-self  to  divide  a farm  ? — They  are  too  much  divided 
as  they  ai’e. 

76.  What  do  you  thirik  is  the  smallest  faim  that  a man  could  fairly  support  a family  of 
five  or  six  upon,  without  having  labour  elsewhere  himself? — I kept  an  account  myself  of 
my  own  expenditure  respecting  my  farm,  and  what  I could  receive  from  it  for  many  years ; 
and  at  last  I got  tired  of  it,  and  quitted  it.  But  the  best  farm  in  our  county  could  not  free 
itself,  and  give  any  support  to  a farmer  and  his  family.  I do  not  think  it  could,  under  ten 
acres ; and  I think  ten  acres  would  be  too  small  to  keep  a plough,  or  less  than  between 
twenty  and  thirty.  A farm  of  twenty  acres  can  provide  a good  horse,  with  labom*  for  it ; for 
it  is  easier  in  oui-  county  ploughing  tlian  in  the  county  of  Meath.  Sometimes  we  give  it 
two  ploughings. 

77.  With  respect  to  the_.condition  of  the  fai-niing  population,  do  you  think  that  the  large 
farmers  are  getting  better  in  the  world  ? — I do  not  think  any  farmer  is  getting  better  in 
the  world  this  last  three  or  four  yeai-s. 

78.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  ? — There  may  be  many  causes.  They  all  complain  of  the  high 
rent,  and  the  bad  prices  for  their  grain  afterwaixls ; and  there  is  one  thing  that  barrages 
them  very  much — the  death  of  pigs. 

79.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers;  are  they  better  or  worse  off  than  they  were?— 
They  are  worse  off  than  ever  I knew  them.  I remember  when  the  labom-ers  could  eat  and 
drink  better  than  our  farmers  now'. 

80.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ? — I cannot  teD 
rightly  the  cause.  I asked  some  of  my  own  labourers  whether  they  were  getting  better  or 
woreo. 

81.  Is  the  price  of  wages  higher  or  lower  than  it  was  ? — It  is  by  the  half  lower.  A man 
will  work  now  for  8d.  a day  without  meat  or  drink. 

82.  What  was  it  at  the  time  you  speak  of? — It  was  sometimes  Is.  and  meat  and  di'ink, 
and.  6d.  the  lowest,  before  three  or  four  years  ago. 

83.  Are  provisions  cheaper  or  dearer  now  than  they  were  ? — They  ai’e  cheaper  now,  hut 
harder  to  buy,  from  the  scarcity  of  money.  I had  labourers  workmg  for  me,  and  making 
ditches,  when  we  had  the  land  at  7s.  6d.,  and  the  labom'crs  ate  more  food  than  the  farmers 
do  now.  That  was  forty  years  ago. 

84.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  houses  now'  ? — The  farmers. 

85.  What  do  they  generally  pay  for  them? — You  will  get  a man  for  tlmee  days  in  the 
week  tlie  whole  year  round,  for  a house  and  little  gai-den,  half  a rood  of  potatoes,  and  nine 
or  ten  perches  of  bog.  That  we  had  to  buy  from  the  landlord,  and  give  to  them  for  notliing. 
I give  Irim  food  for  the  three  days  he  works  for  me,  or  pay  him  5d.  a day. 

86.  What  do  you  pay  liini  the  other  three  days  ? — I do  not  pay  him  any  thing ; he  takes 
them  to  himself.  lie  may  liave  the  chance  of  another  day’s  wages. 

87.  What  do  nine  or  ten  perches  of  hog  cost  you? — It  was  8d.  a porch.  It  is  now  6rf., 
but  it  is  nm  out.  It  was  cheaper  at  8d.  than  now  at  6d. 

88.  How  many  perches  of  hog  do  you  require  for  your  own  consumption  ? — Forty-eight 
perches. 

89.  How  many  labourers  or  under-tenants  have  you  ? — Three  or  four  labourers,  and  three 
or  four  tenants  that  do  not  work  for  me,  who  are  tailors  and  weavers. 

90.  You  have  to  buy  bog  forthemall? — Yes ; thoycouldnotkeep  thebouse  without  thebog. 

9 1 . When  did  you  let  those  people  tlie  houses  who  do  not  work  for  you  ? — Some  seven 
years,  and  some  ten  years  ago  ; and  some  came  last  year.  They  remove  from  one  farm  to 
another,  according  as  they  get  a good  bargain. 

92.  Do  you  tliink  it  a good  pla]\  to  let  out  houses  to  those  persons  who  do  not  work  for 
you  ? — I do  not  know.  But  a man  buying  a farm,  as  I did  some  years  ago,  in  the  year 
1838,  where  there  were  two  or  three  houses,  I did  not  tlirow  the  houses  down;  I kept  the 
tenants  in. 
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93.  You  say  some  of  the  tenants  came  in  last  year  ? Yes,  some  of  them  did. 

94.  Did  the  agent  ever  object  to  that  ? — It  was  rejjorted  two  or  three  years  ago  he  would 
not  give  them  leave,  but  he  did  give  leave  where  the  farm  required  laboui-ers;  but  he 
would  not  let  them  take  strangers  upon  it. 

95.  How  many  labourers  have  you  upon  the  farm  ? Four. 

96.  Do  you  give  them  constant  employment  ? — Only  half  a week. 

97.  Do  the  labourers  work  actively  for  you ; are  they  good  labourers  ?— It  is  very  rai-ely 

that  they  get  good  laboui-ers.  They  were  good  labourers  before  this ; about  this  part  we 
complain  or  them  now.  ^ 

98.  Do  you  choose  the  days  they  are  to  work  ?— No ; where  one  will  get  a day’s  wa^es 
to  earn  we  let  him  go  and  earn  it,  and  we  take  any  three  days  in  the  week.  In  the  harvest 
time  we  let  them  go  a fortnight  to  the  county  of  Meath,  and  work  up  the  days  when  they 
come  home,  in  order  to  help  them.  Some  do  it,  and  some  will  not  do  it. 

99.  Are  you  called  upon  to  make  any  payment  to  the  clerk  in  the  agent’s  office  at  any 
time,  or  the  under-agent,  or  the  bailiff? — No,  I am  not. 

100.  Have  you  ever  made  any  payment  to  the  clerk  or  under-agent  ?— I mind  when  we 

had  the  land  at  a cheap  rate,  for  the  clerk  or  the  receiver  there  was  the  receiver’s  fees  • 
that  was  del.  in  the  pound  that  we  had  to  pay  along  with  the  rent.  ’ 

101.  You  swear  that  within  the  last  few  years  you  have  not  been  obliged  to  pay  any 
thing  to  the  bailiff,  or  clerk  in  the  office  ?— No,  except  the  man  that  drives  the  cattle  I 
believe  it  is  included  in  the  rent  I always  paid. 

102.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  tenants  ai-e  obliged  to  deal  at  the  shop  of  any 

particular  person  connected  with  the  office  ?_I  know  I was  never  obliged  to  deal  at  the 
shop ; I did  not  do  it.  I know  Mr.  Smith  sells  groceries,  and  he  has  a great  non,  and  perhaps 
he  deserves  it,  but  I never  bought  any  of  them.  I beheve  he  sells  as  good  as  another  and 
some  tenants  would  rather  buy  from  him.  ’ 

103.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  kind  you  wish  to  submit  to  the  commissioners’— 

I think  it  the  labouring  men  had  more  employment  it  would  be  of  great  use. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 

Mr.  Thomas  M‘Evoy  Gartlan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— Moynalty,  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan.  ^ 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— I am  a distiller,  and  also  hold  some  land,  upon  which  I 

reside,  and  farm.  ^ 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  farm  ? — I have  in  my  hands  a hundred  Irish  acres 

4.  What  distance  from  the  town  is  it  ?— Two  mUes.  My  place  of  business  is  in  the  town 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— The  surrounding  district. 

6.  What  is  Its  general  description ; is  it  tillage  land  ?— It  is  very  much  in  tiUage : a lai-o-e 

population,  small  fai-ms,  and  a great  deal  of  poverty.  ° 

7.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms?— They  vary  very  much 
from  a rood  up  to  a hundred  acres ; in  this  district  there  are  veiw  few  faims  of  a 
hundred  acres. 

many  of  a rood  ? — great  many.  The  average  of  the  farms  in  the  barony 
would  be  under  ten  acres,  I should  think ; but  that  is  more  from  general  guess  than  from 
any  exact  calculation.  00 

9.  In  what  way  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal,  by  private  contract,  or  by  valua- 
non  { — I should  say  entuely  by  yaluation. 

10.  What  class  of  persons  are  usuaUy  employed  to  value  the  land?— Land  surveyors 

Hud  a description  of  civil  engineers.  ’ 

11.  mat  is  the  usual  rent  of  aTei-age  good  laud,  leaving  out  the  town-parlts  ?— I should 
think  the  average  would  be  35^.  to  36s.  the  Irish  aci'e. 

12.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations  ? I think 

tiiere  is  no  great  variation,  generaHy  speaking,  between  them.  1 should  say,  from  my 
genera!  recollection  of  the  matter,  merely  speaking  of  tliis  barony,  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence i know  of.  _ The  portion  of  land  I hold  myself,  which  is  only  one  townland,  the  govern- 
ment valuation  is  rather  higher  than  the  rent,  and  the  rent  not  very  long  fixed ; but  at  the 
sme  time  I consider  that  tliere  was  an  error  in  point  of  valuation,  and  I had  some  idea  of 
ppe^ig  against  it,  but  the  difference  was  so  trifling,  and  being  engaged  in  otlicr  matters, 

been  two  or  three  appeals  against  the  government  valuation  in 
e mstnet  at  the  time  the  commissioners  sat  here. 

13.  How  soon  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  after  it  is  duo  ?— About  niiio  months. 

14.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  the  rent  by  bfrl  in  this  neighbourhood  ?— I think  not 

1?”^  general  system;  there  maybe  exceptions. 

tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  assistance  ?— I tliink 
Tiru  niuch  depend  upon  local  usurers,  and  there  has  been  a considerable 

^ 1 6 ^ ^"bere  are  no  loan  funds  within  this  barony. 

usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— By 
vpnro  1 ’ f been  also  a system  of  ejectment  jirocosses  pm-sued  here  for  some 
yews,  but  I think  it  IS  latterly  moro  discontinued. 

unnn'+i  ^ ^ distraining  and  sending  cattle  to  the  pound  exteiisivelv  carried  011 

^ joiiiuig  estates? — It  is  a rod  held  over  the  heads  of  the  tenants,  and  used  as  a 
means  of  recovering  rent.  It  is  very  rarely  that  they  come  to  the 
; cattle  ai-e  seized  and  driven  occasionally,  but  very  seldom  sold. 


25th  April,  1844. 

2.55. 

Edward  M'Cabe. 
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18.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — I do  not  think  that 
they  are,  because  I think  that  the  system  has  been  generally  to  make  the  tenant-right  of 
the  land  available  for  the  hquidation  of  the  arrears  of  the  rent.  _ 

19.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — Usually  for  a 
particular  gale  ; but  I am  aware  that  the  practice  of  the  agents  here  is  to  receive  money 
on  account.  They  will  receive  money  on  accoimt. 

20.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease? — At  present,  in  this  bai'ony,  the 
land  is  hold  very  much  at  wiU,  in  consequence  of  the  lapse  of  leases. 

2 1 . What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  improve- 
ment of  their  farms  ? — The  existence  of  that  tenure  is  only  of  late  date  here.  The  countiy 
was  generally  under  lease  until  very  lately,  and  I caimot  say  that  tliere  is  any  very  percep- 
tible effect  produced  as  yet.  It  may  have  an  effect. 

22.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly  ? — Until  very  lately,  entirely  by  the  tenantry.  Of  late  some  improvements,  in  the 
way  of  draining  particularly,  producing  considerable  benefit,  have  been  effected  by  the 
proprietor  here,  and  also  in'tho  way  of  opening  roads. 

23.  Do  you  know  what  the  arrangement  or  the  subdivision  of  the  expense  has  been 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  in  draining  ? — The  draining  I allude  to  is  not  the 
draining  of  land  any  thing  hke  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston  s plan,  but  the  draining  of  bogs  upon, 
an  extensive  plan,  lowering  lakes,  and  opening  rivers ; and  those  improvements,  in  the  last 
few  years  have  been  done  entirely  at  the  expense  of  and  by  the  landlord. 

24.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  arrangement  \vith  reference  to  the  improvements  in  houses ; 
what  proportion  has  been  borne  by  tlie  landlord  or  tenant  ? — I am  not  aware  that  the  land- 
lord has  borne  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  farm,  buildings  or  farm  improvements 
at  all. 

25.  Howfar  is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  recognised  in  thisdistiict  by  the  land- 
lords?— It  is  so  far  recognised  that  upon  one  principal. estate  in  this  neighbourhood,  I 
understand  a permanent  rule  has  been  established  to  limit  the  sum  and  control  the  avidity 
of  the  population  to  acquire  land  and  give  exorbitant  sums  for  small  lots  of  land. 

26.  What  is  the  limit  ? — Ten  pounds  an  acre. 

27.  Is  that  on  the  Shii’Iey  estate  ? — Yes. 

28.  Has  that  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  it? — 
It  is  four  or  five  years  it  has  been  established,  but  it  is  a ride  that  is  frequently  indirectly 
evaded.  I understand  that  larger  sums  are  given.  • 

29.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms,  with  what  object,  and  by  what  means 
accomplished? — No  general  system  of  consolidation  to  my  knowledge.^  I believe  the 
agents  are  desirous,  when  small  lots  of  land  are  sold  by  the  tenants,  or  offered  for  sale  by 
t!ie  tenants  in  distress  or  about  to  emigrate,  that  the  adjoining  tenant  should  be  the  occu- 
pier,— and  so  far  they  have  been  trying  to  consolidate. 

30.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  cai-ried  to  any  grea.t  extent  here,  and 
is  it  now  permitted  by  the  landlords? — They  endeavour  to  check  it,  but^  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  it ; it  has  existed  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  notorious. 

31.  What  should  you  say  was  the  cause  of  that  great  subdivision? — 'The  increasing  popu.. 
lation,  and  the  want  of  remunerative  employment. 

32.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  fanners 
improving  in  their  worldly  condition  ? — In  this  district  the  large  farmera  ai’e  an  exception. 
There  are  few  large  farmers  entirely  depending  upon  land;  generally  there  are  some  other 
resources  or  moans  of  industry,  and  those  large  farmers  in  the  district  are  improving;  but 
I would  not  refer  that  altogether  to  their  profits  fi:om  the  occupation  of  land. 

33.  Ai'e  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  their  condition  or  not? — I fear  not. 

34.  Is  the  state  of  the  labourers  getting  better  or  worse  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any 

improvement.  . 

35.  What  do  you  consider  the  cause  of  the  want  of  employment  for  the  lower  class  oi 
tenantry  and  labourers  ? — Extra  hands,  and  want  of  capital. 

36.  Supposing  a more  improved  system  of  agriculture  introduced,  woidd  it  not  be  a 
source  of  additional  employment  ? — Yes ; but  not  adequate  to  the  population,  unless  com- 
bined with  some  other  means  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

37.  You  have  stated  that  a great  many  farmers  occupy  so  small  a portion  of  land  as  one 
rood,  do  you  know  how  they  obtain  subsistence  ? — Chance  employment  on  the  road  and 
otherwise.  Many  of  them  arc  cottiers  to  the  larger  farmers,  but  I believe  tliat  many  ot 
them  hold  so  small  an  extent  of  land  directly  from  the  head  landlord. 

38.  Do  you  think  that  a person  occupying  so'smaU  a quantity  as  three  or  four  acres,  can 
support  his  family  and  pay  the  rent  out  of  the  land  ? — They  are  obliged  to  pay  it  from  one 
source  or  another. 

39.  From  what  soui’ce  do  they  in  general  pay  it;  do  they  pay  it  in  money? — ^Yes,  m 
money ; entirely  by  money  produced  hy  employment  in  labour  or  otherwise. 

40.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district,  and  in  what  have  they 
originated  ? — I think  I am  justified  iu  sajdng  there  have  been  none.  There  was  some  on  - 
break  and  a good  deal  of  disturbance  about  this  time  twelve  months  by  tho  teiiantiy  o 
Mr.  Shirley,  but  I question  if  you  could  call  that  an  agrarian  outrage. 

41.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  example, 
the  estates  of  small  or  large  proprietors  ? — This  barony  is  divided  almost  between  large 
proprietors ; there  are  very  few  small  proprietors. 

42.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fees  charged  on  granting  leases  or  enforcing  rent,  and  to  w 
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are  they  paid  ? — I believe  there  are  none.  The  expenses  of  recovering  by  civil  bill  pro- 
cess I have  already  adverted  to.  1 here  are  the  usual  expenses.  "V\nieii  I speak  of  recovering 
rent  by  distress  and  driving  cattle,  I intend  to  include,  of  coui’se,  the  usual  expenses. 

43.  What  is  the  general  arrangement  about  bogs  in  this  neighbom-hood  ?— The  general 
arrangement  about  bogs  had  been  that  there  was  no  charge  to  the  tenant  for  bog  until 
some  few  years  since,  when  on  one  large  estate  in  this  neighbourhood  a charge  for  bog  rent 
commenced  and  has  continued,  and  that  charge  does  not  exist  upon  the  other  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

44.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — I should  think  about  one- 
eighth  or  one-ninth. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 

The  Rev.  William  Thompson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where_  do  you  reside  ? — I reside  at  Derryolun  glebe  house,  in  the  diocese  of  Cloghei’. 

2.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  acquainted  ? — The  entire  of  the  parish  of 
Carrickmacross.  My  people  are  scattered  through  it. 

3.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  in  that  district  ? — I am  not 
prepared  to  give  very  distinct  answers.  I should  think  from  four  to  six  acres.  I know 
many  with  one  acre  and  a half,  and  up  to  five  or  six  acres. 

4.  How  do  those  people,  holding  four  acres,  for  instance,  contrive  to  support  them- 
selves ?— Many  of  them  take  con-acre  ground.  The  members  of  a family  will  take  a plot 
of  ground  from  another  farmer,  and  work  it,  and  afterwards  sell  the  potatoes  to  pay  themr 
selves.  Some,  who  ai-e  more  gathering,  scrape  up  a sum  of  money,  and  let  it  out  at  interest. 
Lconsider  that  usmy  is  one  of  the  ^eatest  banes  of  this  parish,  and  is  carried  to  a frightful 
extent.  It  seems  to  grow  with  their  growth.  A little  servant  girl,  receiving  I Os.  a quarter, 
will  lend  her  wages  out  at  interest  to  some  needy  person  who  has  a cow  in  the  pound,  at 
the  rate  of  2s.  or  3s.  a month  for  £l.  It  is  sometimes  as  high  as  5s.  That  would  be  the 
case  if  a man’s  cow  was  put  in  the  pound  for  rent.  He  would  do  any  thing  to  release  it. 

6.  Are  cases  of  distress  and  putting  a cow  in  the  pound  for  rent  prevalent  ? — Upon  my 
word,  1 think  it  was  very  common.  I have  seen  the  pound  quite  crowded  with  cattle ; but 
not  in  Mr.  Trench’s  time.  It  was  in  Mr.  Mitchell’s  time,  last  November  twelvemonth.  I 
have  seen  droves  come  by  my  house. 

. h.  Among  the  farmers  who  hold  five  acre  fanns,  are  there  many  who  have  money  out  at 
•usury  ?— Every  district  has  a money  lender ; but,  generally,  the  small  farmers  are  very  poor. 

I think  the  lands  on  Mr.  Shirley’s  estate  are  more  reasonably  let  than  in  many  other  places ; 
but  there  is  a frightful  population  upon  it.  Thei’e  ai’e  many  cottiers,  and  their  cottages  are 
let  at  £2  or  £2  10s.,  and  often  without  any  garden. 

I.  Do  they  pay  the  rent  in  labour  ? — Yes ; they  sometimes  pay  by  two  days’  labour  in 
the  week,  at  Qd.  a day,  when  the  labourer  gets  his  board. 

8.  What  employment  do  these  people  find  during  the  remainder  of  the  week?— They 
are  depending  on  persons  like  me  who  can  give  them  a day’s  work.  But  on  this  estate 
there  are  very  few  gentry.  There  are  very  few  persons  on  this  estate  who  would  rank  as 
gentlemen.  There  are  four  or  five  on  Lord  Bath’s  estate. 

9.  Them  employnrent  dming  the  remainder  of  the  week  is  very  uncertain? — Yes,  very 
uncertain,  particularly  in  the  winter,  dming  which  time  they  manage  to  live  u2>on  the  con- 
acre potatoes.  Many  of  them  go  to  England  and  Scotland  to  work  in  the  summer ; and 
many  of  them  get  employment  upon  the  roads.  There  have  been  many  new  roads  made 
in  the  country  \vithin  these  few  years.  I allude  to  small  roads  opening  into  the  gi’eat  roads. 

•10.  Is  there  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  to  emigrate,  or  seek  for  employ- 
ment, or  locate  themselves  where  they  can  obtain  employment  ? — Yes ; in  the  last  few  days, 
Mr,  Trench  has  sent  away  about  eighty  of  them.  They  seemed  very  desirous ; but  I would ' 
*^Gy  got  any  direct  encoui’agement  to  go.  They  were  just  left  to  themselves. 
Tire  ruhug  motive  was  on  one  side  an  offer  to  pay  the  rent.  The  rent  must  be  paid 
at  all  hazards. 

II.  Do  you  attribute  the  very  impoverished  state  of  the  population  to  the  neglect  of 
those  who  occupy  the  position  of  landlords  or  agents  ? — I would,  in  some  degree.  And  I 
would  say,  if  the  rent  was  got  well,  that  Mr.  Shirley,  who  is  an  amiable  and  excellent 
luau,  never  had  any  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  the  people.  When  he  comes  over 
to  Ireland,  after  the  Paihameut  is  closed,  he  stays  here  till  Christmas,  for  he  is  exceedingly 
lend  of  the  country,  and  he  often  remains  here  after  the  family  are  gone  for  two  or  thi-ee 
weeks.  He  comes  out  every  day  after  two  o’clock.  He  is  an  exceedingly  benevolent  man, 
and  is  delighted  to  see  any  improvement.  I am  quite  sm-e,  if  things  had  been  brought 
properly  before  Mr.  Shirley,  and  it  had  been  shown  that  the  people  were  poor,  and  requii'ed 
some  other  means  to  be  dertsed  to  improve  their  condition,  ho  would  have  acceded  to  it. 

^ r®  ^fid  had  a clever  cirtcrpi'ising  agent,  or  a man  of  benevolence — for  I consider  Mr. 
bmrley  a very  kind,  good-natured  man,  and  a very  benevolent  man. 

12.  Were  you  in  tliis  coxmtiy  at  the  time  the  attack  was  made  upon  3Ir.  Trench  ? — I 
^^'^^■_to  him  as  I am  to  the  commissioners  when  he  was  dragged  up  the  street. 

13.  Detail,  as  accui-ately  as  you  can,  the  circumstances  which  occurred  ? — Mr.  Shirley,  as 
ar  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  arrived  here  on  the  Thursday  evening,  he  and  his  new 
3gent,  and  word  went  out  to  that  effect ; for  the  people  were  inquiring  the  day  when  he 
Would  come.  Upon  the  neighbouring  property  they  had  got  some  reduction,  the  land 
^ting  been  much  higher-set;  Aud'then  the  people  took  it  into  thofr  heads  here  that  they 


25«7«  April,  1844. 
Mr.  T.  M‘E.  Gartlan. 


257. 

Eev.  \V.  Thompson. 
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April,  J844.  \TOuld  aj^ply  for  some  reduction.  Accordingly,  a large  body  of  tbe  tenants  waited  upon 

257  town,  on  Friday  ; and,  as  I understood,  on  talang  tbeir  petition  from  th^i 

Rev.  W.  Tfaompgon  would  take  tbe  land  from  them  at  any  time,  if  they  thought  it  was  too  hi^h' 

They  gave  a cheer ; and  upon  Mr.  Shirley  walking  across,  to  go  into  a private  apartment 
he  said,  I will  consider  of  it,  and  give  you  an  answer  on  Monday,  and  earned  the  paper 
away  in  liis  hand,  as  many  of  my  congregation  told  me.  Then  he  bethought  himself,  and 
issued  a land  of  proclamation,  that  he  would  not  make  any  reduction,  and  requested  them 
all  to  stay  at  home  on  Monday,  and  not  to  come  in  as  he  had  told  them.  On  Sunday  wo 
knew  notliing  of  what  was  to  take  place.  On  Monday  morning,  I was  up  early,  and 'saw 
the  people  coming  in  from  the  county  of  Cavan,  in  hundreds  all  the  morning.  I went  into 
the  town  about  ten  o’clock.  There  appeared  to  be  several  thousands.  They  went  down 
to  the  office  about  eleven  o’clock,  or  a little  before  that.  I understood  they  had  been 
cheering.  I was  going  dowm  from  the  church  just  at  the  moment,  and  I saw  Mr.  Trench 
whom  I had  not  seen  before,  and  the  people  dragging  him.  They  bad  him  by  the  coat' 
His  hat  was  off,  and  some  of  the  people  catching  it,  and  t:^iiig  to  put  it  on  his  head,  appa! 
rently  not  designing  to  do  him  an  injuiy,  but  to  get  him  to  Lough  Fea.  Mr.  Shhiev 
generally  stayed  at  Lough  Fea;  but  on  this  occasion  he  stopped  at  Shirley  House  the 
residence  of  the  agent,  which  is  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Their  object  in  dragging’ him 
on  was  to  produce  Mr.  Sliirley  to  them.  Then,  when  they  got  to  Lough  Fea,  they  were 
assured  by  tbe  clerk  of  the  works  that  Mr.  Shirley  was  not  there ; and  when  he  addressed 
them,  they  let  Mr.  Trench  go  at  once.  But  he  received  very  bad  treatment.  If  they  had 
intended  to  have  lolled  him,  there  were  so  many  strangers  there  they  could  have  destroyed 
him  in  half  a moment.  ^ 

14.  Did  there  appear-  to  you  to  be  many  strangers?— Yes,  thousands  of  them;  there 
were  many  from  the  county  of  Cavan  and  the  county  of  Meath,  and  I know  there  were  some 
from  the  county  of  Louth. 

15.  What  were  the  causes  which  led  to  this  ebullition,  as  far  as  you  have  heard?— For 
example,  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  was  rather  an  arbitrary  man,  but  one  of  the  most  faithful,  as  far 
as  zeal  aiid  fidelity  went,  for  what  he  considered  the  interest  of  liis  employer,  had  screwed 
them  up  m many  little  w’ays ; for  example,  if  a man  owed  £l  13s.  Id.  rent,  and  it  was  so 
entered  in  the  column,  he,  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  raised  it  to  £1  14s.,  so  as  to  abo- 
lish the  column  of  pence ; that  was  a most  obnoxious  thing.  I know  many  poor  creatures 
here  would  be  scraping  up  a few  shillings  or  pounds,  and  if  they  sold  a firkin  of  butter,  or 
a few  httle.things,  they  would  have  to  boiTOw  a few  pence  to  make  up  the  money;  and 
when  they  went  there  they  would  find  they  could  not  get  a receipt  without  paying  an 'addi- 
tional 5rf.,  which  was  as  much  to  them  as  so  many  pounds  to  you,  gentlemen. 

16.  Did  this  go  on  for  any  length  of  time?— I cannot  say  how  long,  but  it  was  for  a 
length  of  time.  Then  for  the  bog  tickets  he  charged  6d.;  that  was  a thing  also  most 
obnoxious.  They  were  a little  sore  upon  that  subject,  because  Lord  Bath  did  not  charge  any 
thing  for  bog  rent,  and  their  rents  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  a little  raised.  They  were 
suffering  under  these  things. 

17.  Have  ther-e  been  any  disturbances  in  the  district  since  tliat  affair  ? There  was  per- 

haps, in  connexion  with  that  disturbance,  a resistance,  last  summer,  to  paying  bog  rent. 
They  put  out  their  turf  all  the  summer,  but  did  not  come  in  to  pay  their  rent  till  the 
excitement  passed  off— they  were  very  clQatoiy.  But  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned, 
though  they  may  be  of  a veiy  excitable  nature,  and  they  show  themselves  to  be  so,  I have 
found  them  on  all  occasions,  rince  I have  been  connected  with  the  parish,  most  civil  and 
obl^iug.  I have  never  met  with  an  unkind  or  uncivil  w’ord  from  any  man  or  woman  in  the 
parisli.  I always  found  as  much  attentioQ  and  ci\’ility  paid  to  me  as  could  be  by  any  of  my 
own  people.  They  are  a very  well  disposed  kind  of  people,  if  well  directed,  but  from 
poverty  many  of  them  are  miserably  gi-ound  down. 

18.  Are  there  many  of  the  lower  class  of  your  communion  ? — The  greater  number  of  my 
people  are  small  farmers,  and  cottiei-s  too  in  the  country  parts  generally. 

19.  Could  you  say  whether  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  was  improving  in  the 
country  ? — I could  not  answer  that  question.  Some  of  the  small  farmers  have  gone  to 
considerable  expense  in  improving  their  gromid,  but  I am  not  competent  to  answer  tliat 
question. 

Do  you  observe  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  people  upon  the  Shirley  and 
the  Bath  estates? — Indeed  I do  not  know  that  1 do  ; I think  not.  Yes,  I think  there  is 
some  difference.  Mr.  Evatt  has  been  a most  pains-taking  man.  He  got  the  Batli  estate 
m a worse  state  than  Mr.  Trench  got  Mr.  Sliirley’s,  and  now  he  devotes  all  his  attention  to 
it.  He  settles  the  disputes  among  them  himself,  and  keeps  them  out  of  law;  and  arbitrators 
are  ap^inted,  one  by  each  party,  to  settle  any  disputes  there  may  be  about  property. 

enforce  the  decision  of  those  arbitrators? Yes.  He  is  an  exceedingly 

good  and  benevolent  man,  and  no  man  could  take  greater  pains  to  manage  the  estate  of  a 
minor,  with  an  eye  to  the  improvement  of  the  people  and  the  interests  of  his  employers  at 
the  same  tune. 

22.  How  long  have  you  been  residing  in  this  neighbom-hood  ? — Upwards  of  three  years. 
Almost  aU  my  people  are  on  Mr.  Shirley’s  estate — I speak  of  the  rural  population.  I could 
name  persons  who  have  four  or  five  acres,  or  eight  acres.  I know  one  instance  where  there 
are  ten  children,  and  the  father  and  mother  and  gi-andmother;  and  a great  many  of  the 
young  people  would  never  be  at  my  church  if  it  was  not  for  a charity  sermon  which  I have 
annually,  where  we  collect  £30,_  which  is  given  to  clothe  the  children  and  young  people.  _ 

23.  What  is  the  age  of  the  childi-en  in  the  family  you  speak  of? The  eldest  daughter  is 
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Sa*  fattaupm  fl^hni  ™ daughters.  And  the  eldest  boy  is  nineteen.  They  25<J  jpru.  1844. 

24.  Have  they  any  other  employment?— No  thpvtnvAv,  + j • 

In  this  district  they  have  few  trades.  ’ ^ ^ great  mischief.  257. 

25.  Do  many  of  the  small  farmers  keen  a rnw  9 v.,c,  . , Kev.  w.  Thompson. 

26.  In  the  particular  family  you  sneak^of  whpr'p.  them  keep  a cow. 

acres  of  laud,  were  there  aVoftLT^^^N^'" “P”" 

beL'iy°I.  *“  ‘ley  pay  their  rent  pretty  punctnaUy  ?_Tes.  I 

waij  Tiat  them  before  ChrIstLs'’Md‘bXrc\i(;‘f  I SV*”  *v*  “™'  ^ 

ought  to  do.  ’ ^^<1  them  not  hvmg  as  they 

29.  Is  there  any  degi-ee  of  comfort  in  the  house  ^—No  -la  fav  o +i  • 
toe  seen  them  eating  their  potatoes  out  of  a basket  Sb  Lfi  ■ n !*«  ^ 

plate;  and  that  was  m the  winter.  They  are  eenerallvon  ? a httle  salt  on  a 

tli  town  for  Jale.  k mder  t^gYtrfw  neeSsf^^^^^^^^  “‘a 

31.  Do  they  use  stirabout  ?— Not  much  T r^A  „a+  i ^‘^™ny. 

tliere  at  breakfast  time.  ^ ^ ^ can ; but  I was  never 

32.  Has  that  man  any  horse  ^ Yes  Tip  liae  A^rv  n i 

hnd  is  most  inischieTOns  ^ “““"'ad  to  subdiride  their 

J4.  they  disposed  to  attend  church  when  comfortably  clothed  ?_Yes,  very  much  so 

them,  btrgtm.aur*“'  “>dy  among 

36.  Are  there  any  schools  upon  the  estate  ^ Tea  • ATr 

subject,  and  hnilt  a school-hoise,  which  oost'liinf  £500*or^f  fin7  T?  "P»" 

and  mistress  £30  or  £40  a year  anrl  +1,  * £600  , and  he  pays  the  master 

fersnasions?_Yes,  they  go  to  it  indiscrhSn'atelT  " different  religious 

auy  clergyman.  We  never  inteiferp  with  +bo  T.’ m pc  mteiference  on  the  part  of 
people.  mterteie  with  the  rehgions  pnneiples  of  any  one  but  ohr  own 

bring  the  Roman  'catholTc''  cMdrertrlihe  schmif  auy  pains  are  taken  to 

never  hoard  that  there  was  aw  0x0^00  iserl  1 *’>* 

people  in  tliat  neighbourhood  than  aw  oto  dL^  Thert^a'^-e  ' T 

He  silmaste":  cforinterLT^rtterrel'  fo™ing  an  opinion  whether 

not  one  of  my  people  a Pi™Iv ^ “o  ^ 

elmrch  every  Sunday  aftPr  T lini  ? Sunday-school,  which  I hold  in  the 

tie  cHdi-en^atton&y  *'■"  ^ a ve^  wet  day, 

[The  witness  withdrew.'\ 

WkTWs,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

rou  are  a stipendiary  magistrate,  residing  at  liingscoiirt,  in  the  comity  of  Cavan  ?_  ‘"I"  Si., 
tendence  aUhat'tiTO*  '*“*““*  *™“  '“®‘  y®“‘  ?— Yes,  it  was  under  my  snperin- 

"pen  Pl““ 

nitien  among  the  tenantrv  unoii  tto  dv  1^  * i”*  ®*“*’  *““*  u combh 

that  several  processes  ho/ hJi  Slurley  estate,  to  oppose  the  payment  of  the  rent ; 

fctwhcnthrprocesserfwe^^^^^^^^^  attempted  to  be  served;  and 

fomalek  clotheLnd  theff  faces  blaVto/o  Tu  Tvl™  ““““ions  by  men  di-essed  in 

'J'otment  And  they  omios/l  tb  ^ ^ “®™‘  ‘“““gM  ““‘to  ‘0  proceed  by 

«4  nnder  the  lavv  tL  Kfnl  Jb  ‘“to  “°™““  “'“‘“d ; 

""11  then  be  snffldmt  se^S.?  TI°“  **“  "““’"““I-  “"d  ‘he  chapels,  and  market  bouse, 
year,  but  wS  they  to  Tb  ^ ™ J™®. 

nmiber  assembled  to  reaiwTb  * ‘ “““Pd  «f  Maghoraclnne,  there  was  an  immense 

;« tbs  nioriiinrld  they  I,  „t  ““S“d  to  retn-e 

l®oe,  andreqlestinn  mvLTo  ? *°  ‘'to®  “®  ““  additional  police 

»w  assemblid  in  th7momrtbw  1 • ‘>"f « twenty-eight  poKce.  The  people 

wards  the  chanel  ■ a„dTb  ? "lusthng,  and  shouting,  and  nmiiing  iu  aU  directions 
Hr.  Barry,  the  suh  ^ ^ mimeuse  crowd.  I went  forwai-d  with 

}®  road  before  thov  ^A^fn  ’if°  with  them,  and  they  said  they  would  die  on 

‘•iatit  was  my  dutv^tr^A  notices  to  be  posted.  I said  I was  a magistrate,  and 

y it,  and  I should  do  it.  There  were  two  or  three  leading  men 
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John  Willcocks,  esq. 


259. 

Peter  Mohun. 
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■ ii.  • . Vnvrit.  T rend  tVie  rint  act.  and  went  back  to  the  police  and  told  tie 
with  stones  in  then  , r , r tjiera  again,  and  told  them  they  had  no 

men  to  get  ready  to  , would  force  it  They  said  they  would  die  on  the  road.  I 

the  .Ld.  a HUH  and  fc 

ordered  tne  poucc  i j tieonle  then  got  into  the  ditches  on  either  side, 

police  f an^Xn  oa vto  of ‘i™.  ^ey  began  to  Aowe; 

LSrting^cb. 

6.  Did  It  appear  that  the  stopped  the 

SesTeSgXosW^^yvhere.  I* -s  not  bscanse  it  ^ 

nxxSXXfXtpiaX:— 

0.  DO  you  mow  IV  n g p^t  the  other  cases  sncceeded  where  the  notice! 

S beXpSedi  and  then  afterwards  I heHeve  Mr.  Shh-ley  and  his  agent  came  to  terns 

iXXXaTXXX^XyoXXZoXtXes  tCX  by  the  men  engaged  aroiaid 

u /v,w!cm  nrrl  children? Bv  the  men.  One  man  I attempted  to  catch.  Hehada 

EeTn^his\and,  and  he  was  close  to  me  ; he  jumped  over  a ditch,  and  I could  not  clear  tie 
ditch  after  him  There  were  no  women  or  children  there,  or  to  any  amount.  . 

8 iTSe  Xapel  yard  were  there  many  women  assembled  ?-No  1 the  men  al  assemUed 

*9%id  there  appear  a determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  resist  ‘be  poKce  by 

rieLJXTes.^Lm^ 

SLtaXXaimsXXdontoftheirhaiidsheforeashotwasto^^  Theywanted 

to  get  ns  into  the  centre  of  them,  and  we  could  not  have  got  out. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Peter  Mohun,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  yon  Uve?-The  townlaiid  of  Creevedonland,  In  the  parish  of  Magkeia- 

XVat  is  yoni-  occupation  ?~I  have  a small  fatm  of  land,  about  three  and  a half  aeres 

'What  family  have  yon  ?-I  am  married,  and  have  two  daughters,  and  my  wife  and  a 

■‘Tw&rent  do  you  pay?-Some  time  ago  I paid  £3  19a.  Iff-I  ™ ^nT™ 
to  time-,  and  tho/myVnt  was  raised  to  £5  19a.  9i,  and  sometimes  £6,  and  one  ,e» 

How  do  yon  aeeonnt  for  the  difference  ?_I  do  not  taow  ; 

We  had  the  bog  free  before,  and  we  were  doing  well ; and  then  we  were  cut  d 
bog,  and  we  were  raised  from  £3  19..  U<i.  to  £6.  We  are  beaten  down  now 

6 What  does  the  county  cess  come  to  ?_-Sometimes  we  pay  1..  ^d.  an  acie,  an 

°“e  ytn'pMd  y^SXft  pretty  pnnetnaHy  ?-Yes.  I have  done  my  host  so  far  tepay 

Hofmto'do  yon  owe  newP^I  heHeve  I sliall  pay  rent  dhectly  after  May;  1 am 
clear  tfll  May.  I cairnot  pay  it  till  Harvest  comes  »'•  , , and 

9.  How  do  yon  get  the  money  to  pay  the  rent  ?-When  I “ 

myself  a youth,  I was  a good  workman  and  did  work  by  loom  and  ^d  ^6 

in  the  summer  season,  and  eai-n  a good  deal,  and  make  a littlo  • +W  ^ay.  K 

stood  by  me.  I buy  some  oats  and  make  meal  of  it,  and  I make  mon  y 
was  not  by  my  land  I was  paying  my  rent,  but  from  other  sources. 

10.  How  much  wheat  have  you  now  ? — Half  an  acre,  rather  above. 

11.  How  much  oats  have  yon? — Half  a rood.  , , ia  j • 

12.  How  much  potato  laud  shall  you  have  ? — Three  and  a half  roods, 

13.  Have  you  any  clover? — Very  near  a rood  of  clover.  • nf  mpadowthat 

14.  What  else  have  you  ?— I think  I have  the  coarse  hog  and  a piece  of  n 
comes  to  near  an  acre  and  a half. 

15.  Have  you  any  land  at  rest? — No.  , „ . «,iipvelkeep 

16.  Have  you  any  grazing? — One  half  of  the  coarse  bog  is  for  grazing, 
tbe  cow ; tbe  best  half  is  the  meadow. 

17.  Do  you  ever  till  the  land  that  is  in  grazing  ? — ^No.  „ Tshallwanf 

18.  What  quantity  of  potato  land  shall  you  be  able  to  take  as  con-acre 

another  rood  at  any  rate  to  supply  my  house,  if  I was  able  to  pay  for  it.  yj-gd,  aad 

19.  What  shall  you  have  to  pay  for  it  ? — Forty  shillings  a rood,  rea  y 

ready  for  seed.  , . „+„+npa  ?— -I  keep  a 

20.  How  do  you  make  manure  for  those  three  and  a half  roods  or  pot  p 

cow ; she  gives  manm-e,  which  goes  over  the  land ; and  out  of  the  slopes 

raise  clay  and  put  it  out  and  use  it  in.  that  way,  or  like  a horse  for  it. 
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21.  Do  you  keep  tlie  cow  in  tlie  house  ? — ^Tes,  till  the  month  of  May,  and  then  let  her 
out  upon  the  bit  of  meadow. 

22.  How  do  you  do  the  ploughing  ? — I pay  for  the  ploughing,  and  I do  it  by  my  spade 
by  tunes. 

23.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  ploughing  by  the  acre  ? — I have  a brother  that  has  a horse, 
and  I have  none, — he  mil  not  see  me  behind,  but  he  has  to  be  recompensed.  But  as  to  pay- 
ixig  money  for  ploughing,  I do  not  do  that. 

24.  A man  in  your  situation  that  has  not  a brother  that  will  be  so  kind  to  him,  what 
would  he  pay  an  acre  for  ploughing  ? — From  15a.  to  12s.  6d.  to  plough  the  land  and  sow 
it  with  oats,  and  potato  land  12s.  6d. 

25.  What  would  you  get  the  same  quantity  of  laud  dug  for  ? — It  would  take  two  men 
to  work  well  to  dig  half  a rood  in  a day. 

26.  What  would  you  get  two  men  for  ? — Tenpence  a day  is  the  highest  for  wages. 

27.  Do  they  haiTow  iato  the  bargain  for  the  15s.  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

28.  Would  ground  be  better  well  dug  or  ploughed  ? — Digging  does  well  for  a few  years, — ■ 
it  does  not  answer  always ; for  two  years  it  raises  a good  sod  on  it.  The  plough  turns 
it  up  deeper ; the  spade  cuts  through  the  weeds  and  gives  a better  crop,  but  it  is  rather 
more  cost. 

29.  If  you  were  strong  enough  in  your  family  to  dig  it,  which  would  you  think  most 
profitable  ? — I would  dig  it. 

30.  Is  there  much  want  of  employment  among  the  very  small  farmers  in  that  neighbom.”- 
bood? — Yes,  there  are  people  on  one  acre,  or  five  roods,  upon  the  tomiland  I live  in. 

31.  Paying  rent  to  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  striving,  but  only  striving.  The  people  on  the 
townland  I live  in  have  ten  acres  among  them  all.  You  see  my  condition.  I am  the  best 
man  that  can  pay  the  rent  in  the  townland,  and  th^  is  best  suit  of  clothes  I wear.  I often 
assist  them  when  they  arc  driven  for  the  rent. 

32.  Do  you  keep  pigs  ? — I keep  a couple,  or  sometimes  three. 

33.  Does  the  wife  rear  any  fowls  ? — Yes ; sometimes  too  much  for  me. 

34.  Do  you  get  any  of  the  fowls  or  the  eggs  ? — The  wife  gets  that  to  buy  clothes  for  the 
cHldren ; but  the  fowls  tear  my  garden  and  my  land. 

35.  Does  she  sell  the  eggs? — Yes. 

■ 36,  Do  you  make  much  of  the  pigs  ? — Yes,  pigs  give  a fine  price  now. 

37.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  that  you  think  a man  who  has  no  other  means 
of  support  can  subsist  and  pay  rent  upon  ? — I was  paying  rent  well  myself  when  I had 
three  acres,  when  I was  paying  £3  195.  llrf. 

38.  You  weave  a little  ? — Yes,  but  very  httle ; but  there  was  a good  price  for  the  barrel 
of  wheat,  and  for  pigs,  and  so  I made  a httle  store.  But  as  for  any  man  to  support  himself 
out  of  a small  farm,  at  the  high  price  of  land,  and  the  price  of  labour  that  is  going,  it  is 
'impossible. 

39.  What  is  the  smallest  farm  upon  which  a man  can  support  himself  at  the  present  rate 
of  rent,  taking  a man  with  five  or  six  children  ? — That  is  a hard  question. 

40.  Supposing  a man  to  pay  35s.  an  acre,  and  to  have  two  acres,  and  to  be  obHged  to 
live  out  of  the  farm,  do  you  think  he  could  do  it  and  pay  rent  ? — He  could  not ; his  land 
must  he  very  good.  Unless  he  lived  near  a town,  and  had  cheap  land,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible. But  a man  wnth  five  acres,  at  a moderate  rent,  he  could  support  his  family  upon  it. 

41.  Could  he  keep  a cow  upon  that  five  acres  ? — Yes. 

42.  Would  you  recommend  him  to  keep  a horse  ? — Not  unless  he  had  a cart,  and  earned 
sometlnng  hy  liis  cart,  ho  ought  not  to  keep  a horse. 

43.  Do  you  tliink  five  acres  as  small  a quantity  of  ground  as  he  could  subsist  upon  ? — 
He  could  subsist  upon  three  acres  if  he  had  not  a large  family,  and  lived  near  a town,  and 
could  sell  vegetables.  Supposing  him  not  to  live  near  a town,  he  must  deal  with  some- 
tHug  or  be  struggling  to  sell  some  tuif ; but  rearing  pigs  is  the  only  thing  for  the  poor  at 
this  time. 

44.  What  should  you  earn  at  weaving  ?— I only  weave  for  my  own  family.  I weave  my 
own  shirt. 

45.  Do  your  family  ever  spin  any  wool  and  weave  it? — Yes. 

46.  Do  you  bve  upon  the  Shirley  estate  ? — Yes. 

47.  How  much  bog  do  you  require  to  keep  your  house  in  fuel  ? — Half  a rood,  if  it  was 
good ; but  it  is  bad  bog  ground,  red  mossy  turf,  white  and  light ; it  requires  more  than  the 
black  turf. 

48.  What  do  you  pay  for  half  a rood  of  tui’f  ? — It  is  13s.  id.  for  a rood,  that  is,  6s.  8d. 
for  half  a rood.  There  is  4s.  6d.  paid  for  bad  bog. 

49.  Do  you  pay  any  thing  for  the  ticket  of  leave  to  cut? — Yes,  I do  ; I have  not  a ticket 
rtdess  I pay  6d.  for  it. 

50.  That  is  over  and  above  the  4s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

51.  Did  you  ever  pay  more  than  6s.  8d.  for  the  hog  in  the  late  agent’s  time  ? — He  took 
tbe  good  bog  off  us ; we  were  paying  6s.  8d.  for  it.  They  left  us  to  the  bad  bog,  and  we  do 
Jiot  pay  so  high  for  that. 

52.  Was  the  good  bog  dearer  or  cheaper  than  the  bad  bog  at  4s.  6d.  ? — Half  a rood  of 
tae  good  bog  was  worth  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of  the  other.  The  bad  bog  smolces  so  we 
baye  often  to  leave  the  house ; we  cannot  stay  ia  it  unless  there  is  a good  draught  in  the 
chimney. 

r The  witness  withdrew.'] 

^ 6 B 2 
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924  evidence  TAKEN  EEFOKE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

Arthur  M‘ Daniel,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  yon  lire  ?-0n  Knodmacran  Bast,  in  the  parish  of  llagheraoinne. 

i-  tli:  There  . a mnning  rent. 

^^Cr;rStp^rnfTnst  weaving,  myself  and  my  som 
10.  What  dl  yon  earn  hy  weaving  Mt  “_by  ™arse 

ev‘i  Srgth^:-.TeTel  .rw^r-c*  ^ 

"Tl.  itSe  constant  employment  for  you  inweaving  ?-No  ; only  for  a wHe. 

13.  Do  you  weave  for  the  year? — Potatoes  and  oats — an  acre  of  pota- 

14.  What  crops  have  you  on  yom  to  Then  the  oL,  I 

pty  the  «nrS  feirr;  tWoAt  of  it.  besides  rearmg  my  family.  0.iy  for  the  Kttle 
trade  I have  I ^ acres  and  a half  at  25s.  an  acre,  can  snlislst 

upon  a firant fay  rent  ?-I  could  not  pay  the  rent  only  by  wlrat  I am  earnmg.  The 

wNvSVo^'foodM  and  salt  is  the  common  food  I have,  except  a little 

^”f8.*do^  “IS  iave  a little  dung  from  the  cow.  and 

we  burn  some  ashes. 

fo'  ia™  yol  “y  loop  a pig  generaEy.  I could  not  live  without  keeping  a 

f 1l.  Hot  SrCS  towtd  pig  enable  you  to  manure  in  the  year  f-Hardly  hah 

"tr  Where  do  you  get  the  remainder  ?-Just  to  bmm  a Httle.  when  I plough  up  the 

^'Thow  much  turf  do  you  require  for  your  use  in  a year  ?-I  have  ifteen  perches  of 
bo|  I was  paying  6d.  a perch,  and  I think  it  was  reduced  somctlnng. 

that  now.  \Tlie  witness  withdrenv.l 

Patrick  Garvey,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  Hve  ?— Liskanturk. 

2 On  whose  estate  ?— The  Shirley  estate. 

3:  -i  I amprocessedfor  ayeafsrent. 

for  a years  rent,  and  had  nodiing  hat  a 

1 1 Were  the  nigs  sold  ?— No,  they  are  not.  I must  get  them  out  ne. 
leale  whS  tt?  ESg  in  the  office  ; and  then  I have  notlring  to  support  myself  and  ai, 

'Tf'llow  much  potato  land  do  yon  plant  ?-Three  half  roods,  or  about  half  an  acre. 

13.  How  much  oats  ? — About  an  acre  and  a half.  _ 

u'  Wliat  do  you  do  with  the  other  two  acres  ?— It  is  waste  there.  _ u *jijs  year. 

15.  Do  you  take  in  grazing  upon  it  ? Jo  ; I could  not  get  omy  ° to  keep 

I might  get  the  grazmg  of  cattle  upon  it  when  the  grass  gets  up^  ^ ^ any  tbiag- 

a cow,  I fed  my  cow  upon  it.  I am  not  able  to  keep  a goat  now,  nor  a cow,  j 

i could  get  plenty  of  my  neighboui-s  toted  the  same  T rlr,  not  know.  They  are 

] 6.  What  do  you  expect  the  pigs  will  bimg  next  ihursday  ?— I do  njt  kn®  ^ 
cheap  now.  I think  they  will  hardly  make  up  £2.  As  lar  as  I can  hear,  tliey 

make  up^-^at  ^ satisfied  to  take  that  on  account  of  rent  ?— I do  not  know. 
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18.  When  tliey  are  sold,  you  have  no  means  of  buying  potatoes  for  the  ground  ? — I have 
not,  upon  my  word. 

19.  How  do  you  expect  to  get  seed  for  the  ground? — I do  not  kno'w.  It  is  not  easy  for 
a poor  man  to  get  potatoes  on  tmst. 

20.  If  you  get  potatoes  on  tmst,  what  do  you  expect  to  pay  for  them  ? — H I get  potatoes 
they  would  be  4<i.  a stone  on  trust.  They  are  now  2\d.  in  the  market. 

21.  How  long  will  you  be  trusted  ? — Till  November. 

22.  How  long  is  it  since  you  had  oats  upon  the  part  of  the  farm  that  is  now  waste  ? — 
About  two  years. 

23.  What  do  you  expect  to  get  for  the  gi-azing  of  it  this  summer  ? — I do  not  know.  It 
would  not  rear  a goat  at  this  time.  The  grass  is  very  bad. 

24.  It  has  been  waste  for  two  years  ?. — Yes. 

25.  How  do  you  feed  your  family  at  this  time  ? — It  is  a shame  to  tell  it  to  gentlemen 
like  you.  Sometimes  we  cannot  get  salt  to  the  potatoes — that  is  sore  enough ; but  for 
milk,  we  need  not  think  to  have  it  this  year,  barring  some  of  the  neighbour’s  give  us  a drop 
for  God’s  sake. 

26.  How  do  you  get  the  potatoes ; have  you  any  store  for  your  family’s  use  ? — No,  not 
any ; but  I bought  a sack  of  potatoes,  half  rotten,  to  feed  these  pigs. 

27.  Has  it  ever  occm’red  to  you,  that  you  would  be  better  in  the  poor-house  here? — 
That  would  be  the  last  thing  I would  do.  Whatever  the  Lord  >vill  do  for  me  outside,  I 
will  never  enter  that,  if  I can  help  it. 

28.  What  are  your  objections  to  the  poor  house  ? — The  neighbour’s  vriU  not  let  me  starwe. 

I can  get  plenty  to  eat  in  the  world,  and  straw  to  lie  on  at  night,  and  I -will  have  that  much 
pleasure. 

29.  How  long  have  you  had  this  land  ? — My  father  was  living  on  rt  before  me  a long 
time,  and  I have  four  acres  of  what  he  held. 

30.  Did  you  ever  see  whether  you  could  get  a better  living  by  worldng  for  wages,  instead 
of  having  any  tiring  to  do  with  ground  ? — If  there  was  wages  to  be  had  we  would  not  be 
perished  so  much.  We  are  willing  to  work ; but  people  cannot  afford  to  ^ve  us  wages. 

31.  It  is  two  years  since  you  paid  actually  any  rent,  but  yet  upon  tliis  httle  bit  of  land 
you  cannot  hve '? — Indeed,  I cannot. 

32.  When  was  the  last  time  you  paid  any  rent  ?— I do  not  exactly  know. 

33.  Did  you  pay  any  rent  last  year  ?■ — ^Yes,  I did. 

34.  Did  you  pay  any  rent  out  of  the  last  year’s  crop  ? — I did ; and  I am  processed  for  a 
year’s  rent  now. 

35.  Had  youi’  father  more  land  than  you  hold  now  ? — He  had  nine  acres. 

36.  Who  has  the  remainder  of  the  nine  acres  ?— A brother  of  mine  had  it,  and  he  was 
broken  out  of  it,  and  sold  it  to  a neighbour,  by  Mr.  Trench’s  consent.  I had  four’  acres  of 
it ; but  I shall  not  have  it  long. 

37.  If  you  had  to  sell  those  four  acres,  how  much  should  you  get  for  them  ? — Very  little. 
The  land  is  bad,  and  very  high  rented. 

38.  What  do  you  expect  ? — I suppose  £9  or  £10. 

39.  For  the  whole  ?— No  ; £10  an  acre,  if  I could  get  it.  But  I know  I will  not  get  it. 
The  land  is  not  good. 

40.  Has  any  of  your  family  gone  to  America,  or  any  of  your  neighboui-s  ?— Not  one  of 
my  family  ever  went ; but  a good  part  of  my  neighbours  is  offering  to  go,  if  they  can.  But 
they  cannot  go,  unless  Mr.  Trench  helps  them. 

41.  If  Mr.  Trench  was  to  help  you,  would  you  be  willing  to  go  ? — No,  I would  not.  I 
would  rather  live  oir  the  four  acres,  if  I could  manage. 

42.  Suppose  you  could  not  manage,  would  you  rather  try  the  world  here  than  go  to 
America? — I do  not  know  what  I would  do. 

43.  Have  you  been  able  to  work  your  land  ; have  you  good  health  ? — The  land  has 
got  the  upper  hand  of  me ; I cannot  manage  it  now.  I have  nothing  to  help  me. 

[ The  witness  withdreto^ 

John  Connolly,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — At  Cornasassonagh,  in  the  pai-ish  of  Carrickmacross. 

2.  On  whose  estate  do  you  live  ? — Mr.  Shuley’s. 

3.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — Throe. 

4.  What  rent  do  you  pay?— I pay  £3  10^.  6<f.  a year. 

5.  What  county  cess  do  you  pay  ? — I cannot  tell  that ; sometimes  it  is  more  and  some- 
times less.  I think  it  was  3s.  I j)aid  this  spring. 

6.  Are  you  married? — Yes. 

7.  \Yhat  family  have  you  ? — Seven. 

8.  Wliat  age  is  the  eldest  ? — About  eighteen  years. 

9.  Do  you  earn  any  thing  by  weaving  now  ? — No,  I gave  it  up  ; it  is  no.  good  at  ail. 

10.  What  crops  have  you  upon  the  land? — I have  an  acre  of  oats  sowed  and  better. 

11.  How  much  potatoes? — Another  acre. 

12.  What  else  have  you  ? — I have  some  flax  upon  it — a peck  of  flax. 

13.  How  much  ground  does  that  sow? — I think  it  is  about  ten  ])erches. 

14.  Have  you  any  thing  else  upon  the  farm? — No,  only  a small  quantity  of  grass. 

15.  Have  you  any  of  your  ground  at  rest?' — I always  keep  a piece  for  grazing. 

16.  Do  you  sow  it  with  clover  ? — I x>ut  hay  seed  upon  it. 
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25ih  April,  1844.  17.  Have  you  a cow 

262. 

John  Connelly. 


18  Apiff  ? — Yes,  a sow  pig,  and  some  young  pigs.  m , 

19  Dom  the  wifs  keep  fells  ?-Yes ; only  for  (hot  it  would  be  yoiy  dl  pajmg  rent : only  f„ 
.,,.,1  ■p.rn.iawiri  T cl.r.Vi18  Ffi  Faivl  nuslied  in  paTiug:  rent.  I go  over  every  year  to  England, 


263. 

Mr.R.T.  J.Dav^on. 


that  and  England,  I should  be  hard  pushed  in  paying 

20.  Where  do  you  go  to  ? — To  Norfolk. 

21.  Do  you  work  for  the  same  farmer?— Yes,  for  one  Mr.  Dooth. 

22.  How  much  do  you  earn  ?— Sometinies  I go  over  and  have  paid,  and  sometimes 

not  a shilhng ; sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  „ y . i *i,  « 

23.  How  do  you  put  together  the  money  to  pay  rent  ?— I put  the  wages  and  the  fowls 

together,  and  inake  up  my  rent  with  a great  strugg  e.  It  is  a great  thing  to  do,  to  mam- 
tain  ten  in  family— my  wife  and  seven  children,  and  an  old  woman.  I work  very  hard,  as 
hard  as  any  man  in  twenty  miles.  „ . i 

24  What  is  your  food  ?— Potatoes  mostly,  and  a sup  of  milk  betunes,  and  sometimes  worse. 

25.  Do  you  seU  the  milk  ?— No  ; she  is  sometimes  m calf.  _ 

26.  Do  you  dig  the  land  ?— I hire  a beast.  I tned  the  digging,  and  thought  it  was  a bad 

way  of  labouring.  The  plough  gives  better  crops  to  me. 

27  What  do  you  pay  for  the  ploughing  by  the  acre  ?— It  is_  according  as  the  oats  are 
dear ; it  is  about  I2s.  or  13s.  an  acre  for  ploughing  and  harrowaug. 

28.  Do  you  take  any  con-acre  ? — No.  „ t i i.  •, 

29.  How  do  you  make  up  the  manure  for  your  potatoes?— I bui-n  some  ashes,  and  get 

some  ashes  burnt  upon  the  farm.  i i 

30.  What  do  you  burn  for  ashes?— A kind  of  nnxed  mud  ; it  is  the  bottom  of  the  bog. 

31.  Howmuch  turf  do  you  require  for  the  use  of  your  family?— I have  fourteen  perches,aad 
pay  35.  for  it.  It  is  a cut  away  bog.  It  is  convenient  to  me,  as  I have  no  horse  to  take  it. 

32.  You  arc  able  to  pay  your  rent  with  great  strugghng  out  of  the  farm  .''—By  dad,  I 
have  too  much  to  do  ; and  only  for  going  to  England,  I would  not  do  it. 

33.  Are  any  of  the  boys  growing  up  ? — Yes,  I have  one ; but  I sent  him  to  a trade,  and 

he  had  the  ague,  and  I had  to  bring  him  home.  . j j i j 

34.  How  many  fowls  lias  the  wife  generally  ?— By  times  she  has  a good  deal,  and  some- 
times more  than  others.  ^ , n t t j. 

35.  Howmuch  will  the  fowls  bring  in  a year?— Well,  by  dad,  I cannot  tell  you,  _ 

36.  Are  they  as  good  as  a pig  ?— Oh,  no  such  thing  at  all.  I would  not  give  my  pig  for 
all  the  fowls  she  reared  for  five  years. 

37  Do  you  sell  eggs  ?— Yes,  sometimes  she  does. 

38.  And  all  that  goes  to  help  the  rent?— Every  halfpenny  of  It  went. 

39.  How  do  you  and  the  famdy  provide  for  clothing  ?— When  I go  to  England,  they  try 
to  get  some  money  for  that ; they  do  as  well  as  they  can. 

40.  Do  they  knit  at  all  ?— No  ; they  get  it  spun  and  wove  here. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Richard  Thomas  James  Daivson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  live?— Forkhill,  near  Dundalk,  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  I have  some 
property  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  I hold  in  perpetuity  imder  the  Marquess  of  Bath; 
mid  I am  a tenant  on  the  Forkhill  estate,  with  respect  to  my  residence  and  farm, 

2.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ?— I pay  cess  upon  forty-seven  Irish  acres.  _ 

3 Can  you  suggest  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  m respect  to 
the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may 
be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better  ystem  of  agii- 
culture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant?- 1 tbnk  the  granting 
of  leases  would  be  the  best  thing.  • I have  a smaU  property  m the  neiriibourhood  of  Car- 
rickmacross,  and  I have  encom-aged  my  tenants  by  giving  leasee ; and  I hnd  that  they  ai'6 

™A°\™aUe^^e  ha™^  given  them?— I have  given  a life  lease.  I have  given  three 
lives  and  thirty-one  years.  . ^ . • x i,  .;u 

. 5.  What  is  the  tenant  to  do  in  consideration  of  getting  the  lease  ?— He  is  gomg  to  build 
a barn,  and  he  has  improved  liis  house. 

6.  Is  there  any  particular  covenant  for  improvements,  or  is  the  landlord  to  pay  any  pro- 

portion?—No,  but  I have  a limekiln  upon  the  property,  and  I give  them  encom-agement 
by  giving  them  hme.  i • 

7.  Is  there  any  covenant  in  the  lease,  binding  the  tenant  to  make  any  particular  improv  - 

inents,  or  do  you  trust  to  the  tenants  ? — I trust  to  the  tenants.  I have  given  eases  oi 
three  hves  and  thirty-one  years  to  improve.  I do  not  tlunk  that  they  improve  upon  wen  y 
one  years’  lease.  And  where  there  is  a new  letting,  the  landlord  raises  the  rent  from 
to  6s.,  or  8s.  and  10s.  an  acre  in  many  instances.  _ x • 

8.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  compel  the  landlords  to  pay  for  improvements, 
event  of  a tenant  being  dispossessed  ? — I do  indeed.  They  would  make  improvements-—  y 
would  buy  manure,  and  plant  and  drain.  But  at  Forkhill  there  were  leases  promise  , a 
money  sent  to  pay  for  them ; and  the  money  was  sent  back  again,  and  they  not  ^ 
any.  What  Mr.  Alexander  the  proprietor  complains  of  is,  that  it  is  very  hard  for  mm 
pay  for  improvements,  :md  the  trustees  to  get  the  benefit  of  them.  They  get  eleven-  - 
teenths  of  the  rent.  £1,000  out  of  the  rent  of  the  property  goes  to  Calcutta  to  eauc 
three  missionaries,  to  preach  the  gospel  upon  the  estate  hi  India. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 
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Mr.  Pairich  M‘ Anally,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  live? — 1 live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carrickmaeross,  and  hold  a 
situation  in  a distillery ; I am  book-keeper  to  Messrs.  Gartlans,  the  distillers. 

2 Do  you  hold  any  land  ?_Hot  now ; but  I did  hold  nearly  twenty  acres. 

3.  When  did  you  cease  to  hold  it?-yln  the  spring  of  1811. 

4 On  what  estate  was  it  ? — Mr.  Shirley’s  estate.  ,,  , , 

5.  How  did  it  happen  you  ceased  to  hold  it?— I was  driven.  I was  compelled  to  give 
no  I was  treated  very  badly  by  the  late  kir.  Mitchell.  . 

fi^'lii  what  respect?— He  iirst  encouraged  me  to  purchase  land  at  a dear  rate,  and  to 
vnend  largo  sums  of  my  earnings  upon  it ; and  then,^  for  no  other  reason,  that  I know  of, 
but  having  voted  eontrary  to  his  wi^,  in  June,  1834,  in  the  Monaghan  election,  I was  pre- 
vented making  sale  of  this  land. 

I How  do  you  know  that  that  was  the  cause?— I do  not  know  of  any  other  reason, 

8,  - What  did  he  say,  or  what  did  ho  do  ?— I cannot  say,  but  I know  of  no  other  reason, 

0 Were  you  elected? — Yes.  , , 

10  Was  your  rent  paid  up  to  that  time  ?— If  I had  got  fan-  deahiigs  it  would  haye  been. 

I ioined  a friend  of  mine  in  a large  bill  of  exchange,  in  1836  ; and  though  the  parties  I 
ioined  were  solvent,  and  able  to  pay,  they  came  upon  me  for  a great  portion  of  this  biU ; 
ind  by  that  means  brought  mo  into  arrear.  Then  they  processed  me  for  gettag  into 
.wear  in  1837,  and  in  1838  they  ejected  me ; and,  through  the  interference  of  Mi-.  Konmde, 
Sow  street,  I got  leave  to  sell  five  acres,— but  they  would  not  give  me  leave  to  sell  the 
Sr  ten  acres.  Mr.  Smith  took  these  fli-st  off  me  since  the  bill  in  1836  ; he  got  six  acres 
rftheland.  Ho  swopped  a part  of  them ; and  is  now  in  possession  of  three  acres.  I was 
offered  £S0.  And  why  he  got  the  three  acres  from  me  w'as  this :— When  I was  run  hard, 
in  March  1841,  I went  to  ask  him  what  I would  do, — that  I was  anxious  to  part  with  the 
land  “ Give  me,”  said  he,  “ the  three  acres  adjoining  the  Rook,  and  I will  pay  half  a year  s 
rent  for  you  in  the  office,  and  that  will  Hghten  youi-  burden.”  I then  owed  a year  s rent-- 
£20  some  odd  shillings.  I consented  to  give  him  the  three  acres  of  meadow,  with  this 

understanding,  that  I would  get  them  back  whenever  I could  release  them.  _ 

II  Was  there  any  thing  in  -writing  about  it  ?— I gave  him  a memorandum  to  that  effimt , 
lint  I believe  as  well  as  I recollect,  that  the  condition  of  getting  it  back  was  not  in  it.  Hut 
there  was  a -Witness  when  the  verbal  understanding  took  place  between  us  about  getting  it 
lack  because  £10  would  not  be  the  value  of  it.  I was  offered  £60  eighteen  months  before. 

I cannot  say  whether  the  £10  was  paid.  He  said  he  would  pay  it  for  me  but  I never  saw 
the  receipt^  This  was  on  Saturday  night  that  I made  this  agreement  -mth  him.  I -went 
to  him  on  Monday  morning,  and  told  him  that  my  employers  were  going  to  pay  aR  my 
rent  There  was  something  hke  £100  laid  out  for  me,  to  pay  all  the  charges  laymg  on  me 
oi-ovidod  they  got  the  ten  acres,  or  thereabouts,  as  a guarantee  to  repay  themselves  out  ot 
it  I told  Mr-.  Smith  this  on  the  Monday  following  after  the  Saturday  when  I made  the 
agreement,  I told  hhii  that  this  was  the  case.  “ My  nian,  ” said  he,  " I m-ought  half  a day 
mon  that  farm,  and  I wffl  not  work  a day  more  in  it  But  the  next  mormng  Ms  two 
horses  were  there  at  an  early  hour.  Then  I went  to  hm  to  remonstrate  with  lum  on  the 
Tuesday  morning,  and.  ho  said  he  would  keep  it  tiU  the  Noyember  foEowing,  and  I have 
lad  no  more  to  do  with  it  since  then.  I have  never  got  the  value  of  a penny  piece  out  of  it. 

12.  Have  you  got  any  portion  of  the  land  back  since  .-—No. 

i Are  yL  huiossession  of  any  land  ?-No.  Then,  I tad  seymi  acres  after  parting  with 
the  three  I originally,  hold  nearly  twenty ; and  then,  after  parting  mth  the  three  acies, 
ta  tSrmy  tafe  a*nd  clSdren_he  rjde  down  to  where  we  lived  that  if  “P  the  pos^ 

session  of  the  other  seven,  he  would  make  the  best  hand  of 

would  not  give  us  leave  to  sell ; and  thinking  that  he  woidd  do  as  he  said  irtli  the  land 
and  as  I coffid  not  make  sale  of  the  land,  I gave  him  possession.  Ho  kept  the  fm  a 
year  nearly,  on  tiU  1842,  and  then  made  sale  of  the  seveip  acres  for  £6S  net,  ->o  “O  ‘old 
me;  and  ho  told  my  wife  and  family,  as  I was  unfoi-tunate  in 

the  proceeds  of  this  hmd  to  help  to  educate  the  cMdr-en.  I have  tae  P“*ota  He  ga 
my  life  £10  in  two  payments ; that  left  £46 ; and  at  the  end  of  the  yeai  he  gave  hei  45s. 

“^Tllt’ldiffitfta  owes  you  £45  ?-He  did  then.  He  paid  the  intoest  in  Mj'-  ‘842 
Then  in  April  1843  fearing  the  same  accident  might  happen  to  him  that  happened  to  Mr. 
Mit  heRTwiit  to  hhn  af  the  office,  and  I said  to  Mr. 
times;  iiould  yon  be  called  away  suddenly,  as  Mr.  Mitchell 

onr  children,  go  and  look  for  our  money.’’  He  got  vexed  at  to  S^servation  ta 

“How  much  was  the  pm-chase,”  he  said.  I said,  “You  told  me  £5-^-  to  give 

£10  of  it.”  “Youffid,”  saidl.  “ I gave  yom’self  £d  “TW’^s™®ho 

you  a promissory  note,  with  secui-lty  to  return  it  again;  and  so  I 
“ I ha™  £40  of  youi-  money  in  my  hands,”  in  the  presence  of  John  »Au^^ 
“■WeU,  then,  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  a lodgment  docket  for  that  sm  i.  Ho  7h 

would  not ; and  seemed  rather  dissatisfied  with  me  for  going  to  sue  i Shii-W 

him.  Finding  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  give  me  any  satislaction,  I wrote  to  Mu  sunley 
and  waited  oS  him  in  a few  days,  the  8th  of  April.  On  the  4th  of  , we  had  the 

settlement.  On  the  8th  of  April  I wrote  to  iMr.  Shirley  and  waited  upon  inn  “^wo 
were  both  called  in,  in  the  pi-esenee  of  Mr.  Tronch;  Shirley 

acknowledged  that  what  I demanded  I had  a right  to,— that  I ta  g _ 

docket  for  any  money  that  was  due  to  me.  But  Mr  Shu-ley  took  anoto  mew  ol  t 
what  defeated  me  on  that  occasion  was,  that  Mr.  Smith  requested  that  Jack  M Anne  y 
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would  be  called  in,  and  that  he  knew  aU  about  these  transactions  between  us, — a man  who 
had  not  been  present  at  any  thing  between  Mr.  Smith  and  I,  except  that  I gave  bini  p^g. 
session  of  the  fai-m,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  make  the  most  of  it  for  myself 
and  family. 

15.  Have  you  ever  got  your  money? — No. 

16.  Have  you  ever  had  any  interest  except  the  45s.  you  have  spoken  of? — No. 

17.  When  was  that  45s.  paid  you,  and  where? — It  was  paid  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  own 
house,  to  my  wife. 

18.  Are  you  sure  that  the  sum  paid  was  45s,  for  interest? — Yes. 

19.  Was  it  spoken  of  as  interest  upon  the  £45  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

20.  When  Mr.  Trench  made  that  acknowledgment  you  speak  of,  was  it  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  you  ought  to  have  received  a deposit  receijtt  for  any  money  that  was  due  to  you, 
or  was  it  an  acknowledgment  that  he  thought  the  sum  of  £45  was  due  to  you  ? — He  said 
I had  a right  to  demand  a lodgment  docket  for  the  £45. 

21.  Was  the  sum  specified? — Yes,  it  was.  I have  smik  all  my  earnings  on  the  property. 
Now  I have  a wife  and  young  family  depending  upon  my  day’s  earnings,  and  that  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  keep  a single  man  in  a middhng  way.  They  have  got  aU  my  property. 

[ The  ivitness  loithdrew.l 

James  Evatt,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  town  of  Carriclanacross. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county  ? — Yes  ; and  have  been  for  near  fifteen  years. 

3.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  county? — Since  the  latter  part  of  1829,  upwards 
of  fourteen  years. 

4.  What  situation  do  you  hold  here  ? — I am  agent  to  the  Marquess  of  Bath. 

5.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted 
with  the  county  generally,  but  particularly  with  Lord  Bath’s  estate,  consisting  of  about 
15,000  Irish  acres;  upon  which  there  is  a popukition  of  20,000.  I have  interfered  very 
little  with  any  other  property. 

6.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  estate? — It  is  all  divided  into  small  farms; 
There  are  all  kinds  of  land.  There  is  some  mountain  land,  some  rocky  land,  and  some 
excellent  land ; but  the  best  land  borders  upon  the  county  of  Louth. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving  ? — It  is,  slowly ; for  when  I came 
to  manage  the  estate  I found  there  was  a system  of  division  that  was  carried  on  to  an  extent 
that  made  it  very  hai'd  indeed  for  any  one  to  know  how  to  get  over  it.  The  former  agent  was 
an  old  gentleman,  of  the  same  name  as  myself.  He  had  it  but  a short  time ; but  the  agent 
before  him,  Mr.  DanieU,  always  boasted  that  he  returned  to  the  last  sliilhng.  He  made 
no  improvements ; but  liis  rule  was, — go  and  sell  what  you  like,  and  pay  who  you  hke, 
but  give  the  landlord  his  money.  And  it  is  hard  for  another  agent  coming  in  to  stop  it ; 
and  the  land  has  often  been  sold, — and  I have  no  doubt  the  money  has  gone  into  the  land- 
lord’s pocket.  And  upon  the  former  agent  coming  into  the  agency',  the  first  year  there 
was  an  arroar  of  £4,000,  wliich  much  astonished  Lord  Bath,  for  the  rent  had  been  paid 
before  to  the  last  shilling ; but  it  was  accounted  for  in  that  way.  But  my  principle 
has  been,  if  they,  want  to  sell,  to  make  them  seU  to  the  holder  of  the  adjoining  farm,  and 
not  to  sell  to  a stranger.  That  man,  Conlan,  who  has  been  before  you,  is  a very  poormaii; 
but  there  are  some  as  poor,  and  who  live  as  bad  as  him.  But  if  his  farm  was  to  be  sold 
to-morrow,  it  would  bring  him  150  sovereigns,  wliich  shows  they  have  tlie  money  to  purchase 
land.  It  is  a most  puzzling  thing  to  know  who  a poor  man  is  in  Ireland. 

8.  Do  you  attribute  the  poverty  which  has  prevailed  to  the  subdivision  of  the  land  you 
have  alluded  to? — Yes,  I do  ; and  to  early  marriages,  and  the  most  extraordinary  fancy 
they  have  to  live  in  the  place  in  which  they  have  been  born.  But  still  agriculture  is 
improved.  One  man  showed  me  his  farm ; I had  to  get  to  it  by  riding  through  the  bottom 
of  a ditch.  He  showed  me  where  there  was  a heap  of  limestone,  weighing  about  half  a ton ; 
he  had  been  two  years  bringing  it  to  that  field,  to  endeavour  to  burn  it  for  manure.  He 
had  no  means  of  getting  any  thing  to  the  farm  but  by  carrying  it  on  his  back,  or  on  the 
back  of  an  ass.  I set  . to,  and  made  roads  on  the  estate.  Some  of  them  were  made  at  the 
county  expense ; but  the  improvements  have  been  made,  by  making  passes,  at  the  expense 
of  the  landlord.  "We  are  all  upon  the  hills;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  get  to  the 
highest  point  of  ground  which  touches  every  man’s  house.  The  tenants,  at  one  time,  were 
very  riotous,  but  a man  was  transported ; and  I am  able  to  say,  they  are  now  happy  and 
contented,  with  a very  few  exceptions. 

9.  Have  you  any  account  of  the  stock  or  cattle  upon  the  proi>ei'ty? — No ; most  of  them 
have  some  kind  of  stock ; there  are  very  few  have  not  something,  generally  speaking. 
They  have  now  more  stock  tlian  they  had.  They  generally  have  a cow  now,  which  formerly 
they  had  not. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  generally  fixed  on  Lord  Bath’s  estate? — By  valuation. 
Formerly  it  was  done  in  a very  bad  manner.  TA  man  went  and  looked  at  the  townland,  and 
put  his  value  upon  it,  and  the  tenants  divided  it  among  themselves.  Now  it  is  valued  by  a 
competent  surveyor.  I have  taken  all  the  roads  off  the  tenants,  and  all  the  passes,  except 
the  one  that  goes  up  to  a man’s  house. 

11.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — The  average  would  come  to  about 
355.  the  acre. 

12.  What  proportion  should  you  say  it  bore  to  the  poor  law  and  goveniment  valuations? — 
The  poor  law  valuation  with  us  has  been  founded  upon  the  government  valuation.  Mr. 
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Griffith’s  is  the  most  uncertain  valuation  I ever  knew.  Upon  some  townlands  it  is  higher 
than  the  rent ; upon  others  it  is  considerably  lower ; but  I do  not  think,  in  any  instance, 
wth  the  addition  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  which  Mr.  Griffith’s  was  supposed  to  add  to  it, 
that  the  rent  would  be  higher  than  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation. 

■13.  Do  you  find  that  difference  to  be  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  land;  do  you  find 
light  lands  valued  higher  in  proportion  than  the  clay  lauds?— No,  I tliinir  not.  But  the 
difference  of  opimon  as  to  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  is  owing  to  the  different  views  people 
took  of  the  land.  In  some  instances  they  have  not  gone  deep  enough ; and  a man  living 
upon  it  would  be  better  able  to  judge,  than  a man  looldng  at  it  for  a few  minutes. 

14.  How  soon  after  the  rent  is  due  is  it  demanded?— I do  not  commence  receiving  my 

rents  till  January.  After  that  period  I give  them  a month  before  I take  any  proceedings  • 
but  I never  take  proceedings  of  any  kind,  without  I find  there  is  something  improper 
going  on,  for  upwards  of  two  months.  ^ 

15.  What  are  the  proceedings  usually  taken  ?— We  take  different  proceedings.  If  a man 
has  cattle  we  generally  use  the  common  mode  of  distress.  I think  that  the  simplest  plan 
to  get  rent.  If  I find  the  estate  not  paying  so  well  as  it  usually  does,  I send  out  the 
hailfif ; and  the  day  he  goes  out  I have  ^00  or  £500  brought  in  by  people  who  have  been 
laying  back.  Some  of  them  would  say  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  come  in ; 
and  some  were  speculating  upon  getting  a few  shillings  more  for  a beast.  There  is  not  a 
day,  except  Sundays,  that  I do  not  receive  rent  at  the  office.  The  estate  is  between 
£18,000  and  £19,000  a year.  The  landlord  cannot  want  all  his  income  in  a day;  and 
if  he  can  accommodate  the  tenants,  by  waiting  for  the,  different  fairs,  and  also  secure  his 
rent,  it  is  better  than  to  distress  the  tenants.  A man  came  to  me  to-day,  and  said,  “ If  you 
would  lend  me  a pound,  I could  buy  a cow.” 

16.  Have  you  often  occasion  to  drive  a man’s  cattle  to  the  pound?— Yes.  If  a man 
cornea  in  and  says,  “ I cannot  pay  you  for  a month,”  and  assigns  some  good  reason  for  it,  that 
man  gets  the  time ; if  not,  there  is  a baOiff  sent. 

17.  What  is  the  charge  made  for  that  ?— One  shilling ; and  it  is  the  only  charge  of  any 
Hud  allowed.  In  many  instances  the  man  does  not  charge  that,  if  he  sees  that  the  tenant 
is  poor. 

18.  Are  you  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a sale  ?_ Very,  very  seldom ; scarcely 
ever.  There  is  another  mode  we  have  sometimes  resorted  to  : if  a man  has  no  cattle,  or 
disinclined  to  pay  his  rent,  we  resort  to  the  civil  biU  process.  If  that  all  fails,  we  give  a 
notice  to  quit,  and  an  ejectment. 

19.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — My  receipts  are  all 
worded  as  on  account  of  rent  paid,  but  up  to  a particular  day.  I never  give  a receipt  till 
the  rent  is  fully  paid.  It  is  a great  accommodation  to  a man  to  bring  in  £3,  and  say  I will 
bring  you  £2  a month.  I enter  it  in  a book,  but  I give  no  receipt  till  the  whole  is  paid. 
This  form  of  receipt  arises  from  our  formerly  having  had  joint  tenancy  leases,  which  created 
a great  deal  of  dispute  in  the  registration ; and  if,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  every  town- 
land,  two  or  three  men  were  richer  than  the  others,  those  richer  men  would  be  driven  for 
the  rest  of  the  townland,  though  they  were  able  to  pay  their  rent ; and  the  receipt  in  that 
case  would  be  given  on  account.  If  a man  was  formerly  driven  for  the  other  tenants,  he 
was  told,  “ Go  back,  and  let  the  man  give  you  so  much  land  as  will  pay  the  rent,  but  I 
must  have  the  rent.” 

_ 20.  When  he  had  paid  for  his  neighbour  he  got  a part  of  his  land  ?• — Yes,  if  he  chose  to 
give  it  him ; or  there  was  a law  suit.  And  one  of  the  first  things  I laid  down  was,  “In  any 
dispute  among  yourselves  you  are  not  to  go  to  law,  unless  I cannot  settle  it.”  And  in  that 
way  I saved  ffiem  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  and  expense. 

21,  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common? — ^No,  not  now.  The  greatest 
difficulty  I had,  was  a man  holding  an  acre  hero  and  an  acre  there.  There  was  a man  upon 
one  townland  who  had  ten  acres  in  ten  different  places.  That  was  a situation  which  was 
complained  of  by  several  parties ; and  it  was  a serious  ^ievance  till  it  was  done  away  with. 
There  was  one  townland  the  tenants  would  not  agree  to  it,  and  I was  obliged  to  eject  them ; 
and  now  it  is  settled,  they  are  the  most  comfortable  people  in  the  world. 

22.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will? — ^Yes,  aU. 

_ 23.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  made ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jomfly  ? — There  has  been  little  improvement ; except,  as  I teU  you,  that  the  landlord  has 
made  roads  for  them,  and  has  drained  for  them.  Formerly  the  tenant  subscribed  to  it,  but 
now  it  is  paid  out  of  the  landlord’s  pocket.  There  are  no  buildings  erected  by  the  land- 
lord; but  the  system  of  making  roads  has  given  great  satisfaction.  I go  to  the  place  and 
wark  the  line  of  road.  I tell  them  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  that  I will  receive  proposals 
or  it;  and  I will  receive  no  offer  but  from  a tenant,  so  that  the  money  is  laid  out  amongst 
_ There  is  the  greatest  competition,  and  it  is  a source  of  satisfaction  to  them. 

24.  YTiat  is  the  system  of  drainage  pursued  ? — I assist  them  even  in  making  the  small 
draining  a lough  now,  which,  by  being  held  up,  floods  part  of  Lord 
Wh  ^ Shii-ley  estate.  We  unite  in  it,  and  it  will  cost  two  or  tluree  hundred  poimds. 

Vnen  ftat  is  relieved  all  the  water  will  run  off  the  low  lands.  I commence  there,  and  drain 
T lands  again,  through  the  narrow  rivers ; and  Mr.  Trench  does  the  same. 
irightM^^^  ■teJiant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district? — Very  much  so  ; 

26,  How  far  is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it ; a 
in  ^ f ^ ^ ^ unless  to  a man  adjoining,  or  a man 

me  neighbourhood,  a tenant  of  Lord  Bath,  By  increasing  a man’s  holding  under  Lord 
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Bath,  it  it  in  vory  -e  Wnnont  tint  I ^ 
sums  of  money  t *^7  ' aWed  “ What  do  you  think  it  is  worth  ?”  my  rule  is  to  mate 

“t  Si  it  is  SSoSro  thliBlS;  the  test  is  aictitions  rfne.  It  joua« 
gdng  to  purehnseo  as  you  f 

persons,  had  taken  y S landlord’s  rent.  The  man  that  got  it  was  a 

acres  and  a half  of  bad  farms  before,  and  a public-house.  He 

‘ts^Sre  the  estate?_No,  we  h»e  not.  I think  when  a 

za.  luave  you  a J = ^m-nrovA  his  farm,  and  the  tenant  has  a lease  for  twenty-one 
Train”  thar-the  landlord  is  faii-Iy  entitled  to  the  increased  value  of  the  land  at  the  expiration 
S“he“entT-one  years’  lease;  and  I would  he  inclined  to  recemmend  ftat  term  being 
01  tne  twenty  one  y ^ though  the  guardians  are  at  liberty,  to  a certain 

to  gluease  j ^ a carlfol  man.  andwoidd  not  like  to  go 

Syond  Sift  he  was  anihorised  to  do  : hut  he  has  never  refused  acceding  to  any  suggestion 
I have  made,  - ■ 


29  Has  h ever  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  trustees,  whether  any  system  coold 
be  eouMved  of  getting  ind  of  the  tenantry,  by  indueing  them  to  emgrate,  or  by  locating 
toSadF-It  miSht  he  done  to  a certain  extent;  but  it  will  he  opposed.  Butjoii 
StSratay  a greaf  many,  »d  I i-^nTgf^^ 

tra££ght’’^H’rw£  attem^  1“  there  would  he  the  greatest  dissaMaction 

if  fte  Stry.  ITere  yon  to  say,  “ Ton  must  emigrate  without  gettag  any  ttag  for  joni 
land  l wyom-  passage  money,  but  nothing  more."  there  would  be  gr-eat  tocontat; 
ami  In'otablw  yon  wfnld  Sot  get  persons  to  take  the  land.  Emigration  is  a ttag  wkek 
oecuDied  my£imd  a good  deal.  1 do  not  allow  strangers  to  come  upon  fte  land,  and  I 
rare  imreS  the  siSe  of  the  holdings ; but  it  is  sometimes  most  extraordmarj,  where  a 
man  is  iudustiious,  bow  be  makes  money  by  bis  land.  ^ ^ ...  o/irps skould 

30.  Do  yon  think  it  possible  that  a person  occnpying  a fam  of  two  oi  ft™ 

make  mon£?-A  man  tf  the  name  of  Kelly  oceupred  about  four  acres  m BHotato  ^ 
were  three  or  four-  brothers,  and  they  had  four-  aerca  and  a Jf  the  sXeiS 

to  make  a purchase,  and  at  the  time  the  government  altered  the  ™Sht  oi  t^^^ 

1 thought  the  thinv  was  not  piihHely  known  to  the  tenants,  and  I got  pdacinds  »»  “, 
andsraraTongrShr^^  Ihi  man£amo  in  and  brought  mo  between  smty  mrd  ^ 
sovereigns;  and  another  man  brought  mo  sixty,  which  I dare  say  had  ii 
taran®theso  twenty  yoai-s.  Others  brought  in  ™ *” 

you  would  not  think,  to  go  mto  them  bouses,  they  bad  20s.  of  them  ow  . 

^ 31.  Do  yon  consider  the  condition  of  the  large  farmera  as  iinpror  g . rpc^p^gjio 

from  fifty  to  sixty  acres,  almost  every  one  of  them  are  gomg  to  an^netion  T ^ « 

Capital;  they  wm  not  hold  the  plough;  they  are  not  fete  do  any  Hmg 
parcel  of  idle  fellows  living  with  them  as  cottiers,  and  they  are  *<nng  ^ jjj 

^ 32.  Do  yon  let  them  take  in  cottiers?— I set  my  face  agamst  it  as  much  asposBio 
if  a man  has  a fann  of  twenty  acres  I let  him  do  it. 

33.  Do  you  think  that  tiro  practice  of  taking  m cottiers  to  work  out  them  rent  oy 
days’  lahom-  a week,  and  who  liavo  notlmg  to  do  upon  the  other  three  day  , g 

system?— No,  I think  it  loads  to  desfrnction.  , w doo«  ■nvcTail  butiot 

^ 34.  That  practice  is  stated  to  prevail  upon  Lord  Bath  s estate  'Jo?®  f 
extensively.  I saw  a man  bnildhig  a cottage,  in  order  to  put  m some  cottielB  .butiu— 

anxious  to  obtain  leases ?-No.  they  never  ask  frrtkcm;^!^ 
have  perfect  oonfdence  in  those  who  have  the  management  of  *0  0®“®’,./“^ 
the  tfuants  who  has  no  lease.  Mi-.  Johnson  ; ho  has  laid  out  toreSSWi 

bolds  a farm  at  wxU,  and  bis  labom-ers  have  cost  bim  £300  or  £400  J 

But  generally  the  tenants  never  think  of  asldng  for  a lease,  they  arc  qua  e sa  • 

36.  What  is  the  usual  agreement  made  with  regard  to_  the  labourers 

under  whom  they  hold  ? — I am  not  competent  to  say.  I judge  merely  ijf 

before  us  about  their  wages.  They  bii-e  them  upon  the  krmg  ^y,  w c pjjey 

May;  and  sometimes  in  November  they  will  come  hero  and  hire  them  i „x  .^aji 
could  not  afford  to  pay  wages  daily,  and  they  hire  strong  hoys  foi’ | ^ From  the  tenant, 

37.  Under  whom  do  the  cottier  labom-ers  usually  hold  thoir  cottages  / u?ua% 

38.  What  is  the  an-augement  usually  made  with  them?— I do  not  know.  ^ 
give  them  a small  spot  of  ground  for  their  manure,  and  half  a rood  of  grou  , ^ 

4lv/ii-n  fv/iTTi  fn  d’2  n,  vfifl.r  for  it.  Those 


give  them  a small  spot  of  ground  for  their  manure,  and  half  a rood  oi  grou  , -gy-atc. 
diarge  them  from  30s.  to  £2  a year  for  it.  Those  tilings  come  before  ™ .“  V . ®„u>B 
U a man  comes  into  my  office  and  says,  “ I am  a cottier  I say,  ‘ I canno 

no  tenant  upon  the  estate ; I do  not  allow  oottiors.”  . , Tbs  coimtT  ceBS  UI?.1 

39.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent?— The  j 
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(Jifferent  parishes  is  Is.  or  Is.  l(f.  each  assizes,  from  2s.  to  2s.  2d.  a year ; and  in  one  parish 
it  is  Is.  to  Is.  7^d.  each  half-year.  "We  have  only  had  one  poor  rate.  Situated  as  these 
estates  are,  and  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  varying  so  little,  it  occurred  to  me  in  this  room  to 
state  to  the  guardians,  that  if  they  would  collect  the  cess,  and  pay  theii-  cess,  I would  pay 
the  other.  I look  upon  it  as  a hardship,  that  the  poor  man  should  have  to  pay  for  the  rich 
man;  and  I said,  if  you  will  collect  the  half,  I '^\dll  pay  the  other  half,  and  it  will  be  a 
temptation  to  them  to  keep  the  peace.  Part  of  this  estate  belongs  to  the  Castleblayney 
Union,  and  upon  that  part  there  has  been  a second  rate.  We  had  a long  argument  in  this 
room  upon  the  subject.  I was  the  only  person  who  held  out  for  a lOif.  rate.  Isaid,  “YouwiU 
bring  the  poor  rate  into  disrepute,  if  you  put  on  a 6d.  rate  now,  and  want  another  dh-ectly ; 
you  had  better  put  on  a lOd.  rate,  and  then  you  will  have  enough  to  go  on  with  as  in  the 
other  union,” — and  they  have  put  on  a second  rate  now  in' Castleblayney.  A man  came  into 
jae  and  said,  “ What  must  I do  ?”  I said,  “ You  must  pay  it.” 

40.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  the  law  and  practice,  in  relation 
to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland? — No.  I think  the  improvement  of  the  country  is 
going  on  gradually:  it  must  take  time  and  watching.  We  have  been  improving, by 
deorees ; the  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  running  roads  through  the  country,  will 
improve  the  people  by  degrees ; but  it  is  totally  impossible  to  expect  a revolution  in  Ireland 
in  any  one  year. 

41.  You  have  been  constantly  residing  upon  the  estate  ? — Yes. 

42.  And  know  the  tenants? — ^Yes.  There  is  not  a man’s  house  that  I could  not  go  in, — 
there  is  not  a man  but  I know  upon  the  estate  ; and  if  I hear  them  impudent  upon  the  road 
at  night,  I catch  hold  of  them  and  know  them  at  once.  They  are  fond  of  seeing  me,  and 
send  for  mo  to  settle  their  disputes.  If  a man  is  pulling  his  thatch  down,  I write  to  him,“  Do 
not  stir  that  thatch  till  I come  there  and  when  I go  there  I settle  it  at  once,  and  say  what 
must  be  done.  The  land  requires  a great  deal  of  improvement,  and  if  there  was  an  agii- 
cnltuiist,  or  a man  that  would  assist  in  the  thorough-draining,  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
to  them. 

43.  Is  there  not  also  a great  want  of  manure  ? — Yes,  there  is.  I give  them  Hme  in  this 
manner : — When  I came  into  my  office,  I entered  into  contract  with  a man  of  the  name  of 
Dawson — he  has  a lime  kiln ; I contracted  with  liim  at  1 0<^.  a barrel,  and  gave  orders  on  him 
for  the  hme  for  the  tenants,  taking  their  notes,  and  paying  him  casli,  the  tenants  to  pay 
the  notes  after  the  crop  was  off  the  ground ; and  if  it  is  not  successful  I give  it  them  a 
second  year,  and  I never  press  them  till  I find  they  receive  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  crop. 
At  last  they  took  it  into  their  heads,  that  I should  not  seek  for  the  money ; but  I stopped 
supplying  them  till  they  paid  up  what  was  due.  It  came  to  a large  sum,  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  I shall  resume  it  again,  but  I do  not  hke  to  go  to  the  expense  of  the 
dvii  hill  process  for  these  small  sums.  They  allknow  the  value  of  draining,  and  they  Imow 
that  hme  does  no  good  if  they  do  not  drain.  There  is  another  thing  on  the  estate  we  do 
not  charge  them,  bog  rent ; they  have  the  bog  free. 

44.  Do  you  regulate  the  bog  in  any  way  ? — Yes.  I can  put  any  man  off  his  bog ; no  man 
can  sell  it  or  transfer  it. 

45.  What  quantity  do  you  allow  for  a fainn  ? — They  can  only  get  it  for  fuel ; they  used  to 
get  it  for  boiling  food  for  their  cattle.  They  generally  get  the  bog  cut  out  in  half  roods,  or 
f a man  has  a large  family,  I give  liim  two  and  sometimes  three ; but  they  generally  get 
merely  half  a rood  of  bog.  But  if  you  do  not  give  them  grotmd  to  bake  their  turf,  you  do 
them  no  good. 

[ The  witness  withdreiv."] 

William  Steuart  Trench,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Shirley  House,  Carrickmacross. 

2.  You  are  agent  to  Mr.  Shirley  ? — I am. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  more  particularly  acquainted  ? — The  Shirley 
estate,  consisting,  according  to  Ordnance  smwey,  of  31,177  acres,  2 roods,  and  17  perches, 
English  acres,  upon  which  there  are  about  20,500  inliabitants. 

4.  Does  that  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? — 
Rot  much,  except  in  the  way  of  draining  and  liming.  Much  of  the  latter  has  already  been 
done ; and  there  seems  to  me,  compared  with  other  parts  of  Ireland,  to  be  but  a limited 
field  for  improvement.  Of  com’se,  however,  much  still  remains  to  bo  done,  as  I only  speak 
comparatively  with  other  parts  of  Ireland  with  which  I am  also  acquainted. 

5.  When  did  you  come  to  reside  upon  this  estate? — In  1843,  having  before  lived  in 
Tipperary. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agricultine  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — Improv- 
wg,  especially  in  the  growing  of  clover ; slightly  in  draining.  Two  successive  corn  crops 
almost  invariably  are  taken,  where  the  land  will  bear  it.  Scarcely  any  turnips  are  groym, 
^or  mangel  wurzel,  or  any  other  green  crop  of  any  kind.  The  manures  are  lime  and  dung. 
I have  never  seen  a field  bimit  in  this  district.  Sometimes  they  bium  what  is  called  the 
^een  bog,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  the  ashes  upon  the  upland ; but  there  are  no  field 
burnings,  such  as  take  place  in  other  districts. 

7-  Are  there  any  fanning  societies  ? No.  One  agricultm’al  school  existed  for  a short 

period,  but  the  master  died,  and  it  has  not  since  been  resumed.  Beneficial  effects  from  the 
agriculturist  appear  already  to  have  been  the  result.  But  I must  say,  that  the  beneficial 
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results  MS  rsther  in  the  dwellings  end  offices.  The  improving  of  the  land  is  a work  of 
‘T  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the  agriculturist,  and 

ve?;  S They  average  about  eight  acres.  Almost  invariably  the  more  land  tie  tcuaul 
very  smau.  ruoy  a g s ^.„mtion  is  potatoes,  succeeded  by  two  crops 

has,  the  ™ote  o^fo  ^^1  j j^ar,  so  that  1 caimot 

speKth  certainty  of  my  own  knowledge  ; but  I should  say  that  a vast  majority  are  smJl 

Should  you  say  that  the  larger  proportion  are  under  «ve  acres  ?_Yes,  unc[ueBtion. 
nhlv  I should  say  so  ; but  I have  not  accurately  cxamined  that  precise  pouit.  . 

should  say  that  there  is  scarcely  any  grazing,  and  that  is  decieasing.  there  is  no  old 

”1rVS  to  any  farms  held  m xnindale,  or  in 

and  invariably  the  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valua- 

not  charged  witb  any  part  of  it.  ?_No,  they  are  not ; and  I can  give  a 

retoable  toncro? the  roads  boing  deducted  from 
six  or  eight  year-s,  a * of  new 

into  consideration  by  the  valuators.  --n„ri  fnv  9 There  is  eenerallv  a 

19  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usuaHy  called  for  •— 

aSr'SSSSl’SSi^aS: 

lit  rLrarc:Sg 

who  pays  witliin  the  year.  ^ j ,p,„ 

twr^rroixySsirs 

whatever.  It  is  no  office  transaction.  I speak  that  not  only  with  relerence 
happened  since  I came  here,  but  what  occun-ed  betore.  oac^<j+ance  in  navinerent, 

21.  Does  the  tenant  depend  on  loan  funds  or  local  ^Tbere 

and  wbat  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest. — He  depends,  in  som  f j^q,,  go  much  for 
has  been  a great  deal  of  it,  I am  soiTy  to  say  j but  he  does  not  »"  If  them 

his  rent  as  to  pay  his  debts,  or  when  they  have  to  portion  out  a ^aughtcr^  the^oiiey.  I 
may  borrow  ih  order  to  pay  them  rent,  but  we  do  not  ask  where  they  get  the  moi  y 

think  the  effect  of  borrowing  is  always  injurious.  _ rlpfaiiltine  tenants?- 

22.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  fiom  default  g 

Distraining  cattle,  and  civil  hill  processes.  • i + ^q^f^iiltine  tenant. 

23.  What  is  the  expense  of  distraining  ?-The  expense  is  Is.  ® 

The  expense  the  tenante  are  put  to  for  distramnig  does  not  cover  the  landlord  xp 

Which  do  you'Xnk:  the  preferable  mode ; by  distress  O' IpkCTMr^temw 
tHuk  both  modes  had ; but  I do  not  know  how  they  are  to  he  remedied  They  m q 
to  me.  I have  heeuHving  aU  my  life  in  Ireland  -for  some  years  " “^pro- 

upwards  of  1,000  acres  of  land,  and  as  manager  of  a small  estate,— and  I ne 
cess  nor  brought  a distress  till  I came  here.  1*9  tv.o  T,la4n  rimnle  tbiug  of  the 

25.  What  is  the  mode  you  have  been  accustomed  to  ?— The  but 

land  or  the  rent.  Patting  a man  in  gaol  will  not  facilitate  bis  means  of  S 
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I do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  avoided  here.  You  cannot  eject  thousands,  and  they  are  either 
so  poor,  or  have  been  so  accustomed  to  have  proceedings  taken  against  them,  that  one-half 
the  rents  would  not  be  paid  if  they  were  discontinued.  I have  not  made  up  my  mind  as 
to  whether  driving  or  processing  may  be  the  least  objectionable  mode. 

26.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  drive  cattle,  very  extensively,  to  the  pound? — There  may 
have  been  twenty  in  a day,  but  seldom  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  since  I came  to  the 
estate. 

27.  Does  that  appear  to  create  any  strong  feeling  among  the  people? — It  never  used  to 
do  80,  nor  has  it  since  they  have  subsided ; but  they  opposed  it  lately,  because  it  was  one 
of  the  few  means  of  opposition  in  their  power. 

28.  Does  not  the  selling  of  a tenant’s  cattle  produce  much  inconvenience? — I have  never 
sold  any  cattle  yet.  The  man  has  always  come  in  and  either  paid  or  promised  to  pay. 

29.  Do  the  i-ules  of  the  office  prevent  your  bailiff  charging  more  tlian  Is.  upon  a 
distre^  ? — Yes ; it  is  paid  in  at  the  office. 

30.  Do  you  think  it  is  impossible  that  more  than  Is.  can  be  paid  ? — I cannot  say  it  is 
impossible ; but  I am  almost  positive  it  is  not  done.  I am  as  positive  as  a man  can  be 
under  the  circumstances. . 

31.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant  ? — Invariably ; and  I con- 
ceive it  would  be  most  pernicious  to  act  otherwise.  That  is  my  most  decided  opinion. 
The  forgiving  of  arrears  would  be  a bad  encouragement  to  those  who  were  regular  in 
their  payments. 

32.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particidar  gale  ? — Generally  for  a 
particular  gale.  Though  the  rule  is  not  always  insisted  upon,  it  is  the  regulation  that  it 
should  be  for  a particular  gale ; but  when  a man  comes  in  with  half  his  rent,  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily rejected. 

33.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middlemen  ? — 
Always  under  the  proprietor. 

34.  Do  they  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  at  wiU.  There  are  about 
100  leases  on  the  estate,  independent  of  the  town  leases.  Twenty-one  years  is  the  general 
term.  The  chief  stipulations  are  against  selling  or  subdividing  without  permission  of  the 
landlord  or  agent  in  writing. 

35.  Have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  make  any  attempt  to  enforce  them  by  law  ? — I have 
not  been  compelled  to  do  so  in  any  case  since  I have  been  here. 

36.  Do  you  find  that  the  mode  of  tenure  has  any  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants, 
or  the  improvement  or  subdivision  of  their  farms  ? — I cannot  perceive  any  difference 
between  those  holding  by  lease  and  at  will.  Certainly  those  holding  by  lease  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  decided  advantage. 

37.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  by  the  tenant,  or  jointly? — 
lYhat  improvements  have  been  made  have  been  chiefly  in  the  way  of  liming  and  reclaiming 
rocky  land,  and  some  draining.  This  has  almost  exclusively  been  effected  by  the  tenant, 
the  landlord  giving  a loan  of  lime  at  less  than  the  current  price,  payable  within  from  six 
months  to  a year.  The  tenant  has  no  guarantee  for  remuneration. 

38.  Have  those  permanent  unprovements  gone  to  such  an  extent  as  to  increase  the 
demand  for  labour  ? — I cannot  speak  accm’ately  upon  that  subject.  Of  course  when  land 
is  being  reclaimed  labour  must  be  more  in  demand. 

39.  Is  any  arrangement  made  for  the  encom-agement  of  improvements  upon  leases  ? — 
There  was  no  such  arrangement  before  I came  here. 

40.  Has  there  been  any|made  since  you  came  here? — Yes,  there  was  ; but  I could 
hardly  say  the  plan  is  sufficiently  matured  at  present.  It  is  in  contemplation,  and  a good 
deal  has  been  done ; but  the  arrangements  have  not  been  completed. 

41.  In  your  opinion,  might  permanent  improvements  be  beneficially  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent? — There  is  but  little  land  on  the  estate  unreclaimed;  but  a good 
deal  might  yet  be  done,  by  liming  and  draining,  to  improve  the  productive  powers  of 
the  soil. 

42.  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is 
the  purchase-money  paid  ? — It  prevails  imiversally ; and  the  money  is  paid  to  the  outngoing 
tenant,  after  the  rent  has  been  cleared  up.  It  is  recognised  by  the  landlord ; but  of  its 
good  effects  I have  considerable  doubts,  as  the  in-coining  tenant  generally  injures  himself 
to  a great  degree  by  this  di'ain  upon  his  capital.  I consider  it  has  some  beneficial  effect  in 
preventing  agrarian  outrages. 

43.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  as  compared  wdth  the  year’s  rent,  or  per 
acre?— I would  say  from  £8  to  £10,  and  up  to  £l2  and  £l5  _per_acre,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  land ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  though  the  valuation  is  made  equally  over  the 
whole,  that  land  which  is  best  sells  the  highest,  though  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  rated  in 
proportion. 

44.  Is  the  price  at  aU  regulated  or  limited  in  the  office  ? — No,  by  no  means ; but  I dis- 
courage a high  price  being  paid  for  it. 

45.  Are  they  restricted  to  selling  it  to  other  tenants  upon  the  estate  ? — We  have  so 

many  upon  the  estate  we  confine  it  to  them.  _ _ _ j o v 

46.  Do  you  attempt  to  confine  it  to  the  tenant  living  upon  the  adjoining  land  ? res; 

but  often  the  adjoining  tenant  has  not  the  capital  to  buy  it.  But  we  always  offer  it  to  the 
adjoining  tenant,  if  he  is  a good  one.  . . 

47.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasing  or  decreasing? — I should  say  it  is 
decreasing  in  value, — in  consequence,  partly,  of  the  tenants  having  injured  themselves  by  it ; 
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and  partly  in  consequence  of  tlae  times  not  being  considered  so  good  as  formerly.  I cannot 
' Hatthere  bfrSiy  «lidTon  Jfermro.f  tL  estate ; to  what  extent  and  with 
wbtt  Sp^It  has  ^n  scarcdy  J^m,  f 

opinion  that  “Xmer  oX  to  lire.  They  can  do  npon  f„„ 

imniinum  on  wluch  a • but  1 tliink  eight  acres  is  the  minimum  upon 

S "LX  SeoXXfort:  so  long  asVe  present  system  of  farig 

’’"ir  Has  there  been  anyendgrarthn  hum 

X'ayX  JaXge  money,  or  nearly  Se  whole  of  it.  for  a large  number  of  persons  who 

wished  to  cnugrato.  +ct  ar>n  their  holdings  ? — Certainly.  And -with  an 

50.  Had  thop  persons  _ ^ g .jg  America  -with  almost  nothing,  sooner 

honesty  which  IS  .egerved  to  myself  the  power  of 

52  wLXyXaLXLXtSd  into  with  reference  to  the  bouses  wMch  they  h™ 

r uXttL  cS 

tXnXXXconsek.andscarceV^^^^^^ 

staXsX\ecXLLXhert^-hn^^^^^ 

holders  to  this  ^lid  to  be  in  tolerably  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Some  of  the  small  are  very  wretched.  I should  say 

XLXXXXXoXX  deteriorating  in  their  cii-cnmstances,  fcom  the  general 

■XX™“Xei°o  Xtaers  txerffleiont  capital  for  their  operations  ?-The  togs 

sisfSt  4s 

’’°S‘‘ls  the  aereable  rent  of  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  upon  the  large  fa.-ms?-Ho; 
XLTyth“X"XXdded  LL  the  death  of  parerrts ? Generany, 

LX  rXXy  sSyXr  X leav^^^ 

bnilt  nv  renaired ’—They  hold  under  farmers  occupying  twenty,  ten,  or  tivo  aoris 

XgVo*LXXaLXXa-^°lLXta  cLXXXXaccu^ 

Srn  you  :XSeL"ptduL  of  potatoes  upon  cou-acro  l-df-Tes  I - 

IfrtXlcXmXXrLXLXXLtXS 

any  fruthor  expense  to  the  party  taldng  rt,  heyorid  the  seed  mid  ^ 7,"  “°7_Thcie  is 

60.  Can  employment  he  obtained  in  this  district,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  , 
hut  little  employiont;  and  the  wages  throughout  the 

61.  Hare  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages,  and  m what  have  they  onp 
There  have  been  none,  except  durhig  a hte  short  pemd  of  S®'7fhelroLX*d?— I *4 

62.  Will  you  state  the  iiarticulars  of  that  excitement,  and  what  then  j,essed  to 

my  best  mode  of  doing  so  will  he  by  handing  in  the  copy  of  a letter  wli^^  ““ 

a local,  magistrate  for  the  uitormation  of  goyermneut — [Tie  tmtmss  read  tliej  J 
letter] : — ^ 

Deak  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  communication,  enclosing  a letter  from  Mr.  last, 

should  give  a statement  of  the  particulars  which  occurred  to  me  in  Carrickmacross, 

I beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  the  facts,  as  follows We  both  arrived 

m1  Shirley  has  recently  appointed  me  to  the  agency  over  his  Monaghan  f ‘^te.  W & 
here  on  Thursday,  the  30th  of  March,  and  on  the  iollowmg  morning  we  together  mt 
L,1  having  remLed  there  about  an  hour,  we  were  mueh  smnrised,  on  our  „estmg  » 

mass  of  people  outside  the  door,  who  immediately  presented  a petition  to  Mr.  Shir  y,  q 
reduction  of  rent. 
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Mr.  Shirley  declined  giving  an  immediate  answer  to  sucli  an  unexpected  request ; but  having  read 
the  petition,  he  told  them  he  would  give  an  answer  to  it  on  the  Monday  following.  By  Satmday, 
however,  he  had  arrived  at  a full  conclusion  upon  the  point,  and,  anxious  to  avoid  any  unpleasant 
altercation  with  his  tenants,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  let  his  determination  be  knoTO  as  soon  as 
possible ; and  accordingly,  on  Saturday  he  issued  and  circulated  a printed  notice,  stating  the  deter- 
mination at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  declining  any  further  commimication  upon  the  subject.  I 
enclose  a copy  of  the  notice. 

Notwithstanding  this  notice,  the  people  came  in  on  Monday  in  Immense  numbers  ; and  at  about 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  upper  part  of  the  street  opposite  to  Shirley  House,  where  %ve  were 
residing,  was  filled  with  dense  masses  of  men.  I then  thought  it  my  duty  to  go  out,  and  repeat  to 
them,  in  my  capacity  as  agent,  the  determination  at  which  their  landlord  had  arrived.  I did  so  in 
the  mildest  terms.  I told  them  I had  been  able  to  go  over  only  a part  of  the  estate ; but  that  from 
what  I had  seen,  I was  of  opinion  that  a better  system  of  farming  and  of  general  management  of  their 
land,  was  in  my  judgment  much  more  required  than  a reduction  of  the  rent.  That  I knew  Mr.  Shirley 
had  the  kindest  feelings  towards  them,  and  that  I was  myself  quite  prepared  and  willing  to  render 
them  any  assistance — to  go  to  every  man’s  farm,  if  possible,  and  to  assist  them  by  my  counsel  and 
advice.  But  that  as  Mr.  Shirley  had  come  to  a determination  to  make  no  present  reduction  in  his 
rental,  that  I did  expect  that  aU  who  were  able  to  pay  their  rents  would  come  in  and  do  so ; that 
the  utmost  leniency  would  be  extended  towards  those  who  could  not  pay  ; but  that  my  duty  was  plain, 
and  if  those  who  really  were  able  to  pay,  refused  to  come  forward  and  do  so,  that  I had  no  alternative 
left  but  to  take  advantage  of  the  power  which  the  law  afforded  for  the  recovery  of  the  rent — and  this  I 
was  fully  prepared  and  determined  to  do,  if  driven  to  that  unpleasant  necessity.  I also  made  some 
further  observations,  of  less  importance ; but  my  manner  towards  them  was  quiet  and  calm,  and  I 
expressed  myself  most  anxious  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  promote  their  welfare  and  comfort. 

I then  attempted  to  return  to  the  house,  across  the  street ; but  the  mob  closed  in  upon  me,  and 
prevented  my  doing  so,  and  with  much  violence  dragged  me  up  into  the  town,  where  I was  repeatedly 
struck  and  kicked,  and  nearly  sti’angled,  and  ray  coat  torn  to  pieces. 

The  mob  continued  thus  to  ill-treat  me  for  about  a mile  along  the  road  to  Lough  Fea,  Mr.  Shirley’s 
residence,  repeatedly  kicking  me,  especially  when  I showed  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  and  pressing  their 
hands  violently  upon  my  throat,  till  I was  almost  overcome  by  fatigue,  heat,  and  pain. 

All  this  appeared  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  me  to  promise  to  induce  Mr.  Shirley  to 
lower  the  rents  to  10s.  per  acre  (upwards  of  fifty  per  cent.)  This  I refused  to  do.  They  then  brought 
me  on  to  Lough  Fea,  where  they  thought  Mr.  Shirley  was  ; and  upon  not  finding  him,  they  appeared 
much  exasperated.  Mr.  Shirley’s  architect  then  appeared,  and  by  promising  to  speak  to  Mr.  Shirley 
in  their  favour,  and  by  requesting  them  to  send  a deputation,  instead  of  coming  in  a manner  like  the 
present,  he  induced  them  to  desist  from  further  injury  to  me. — Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  WiLLiAii  Steuarx  Trench. 

Cairickmacross,  April  8th,  1844. 

63.  What  has  been  the  general  demeanour  of  the  people  towards  you  since  that  time  ?-r- 
Though  they  resisted  my  measiu-es  for  the  recovery  of  the  rent,  to  myself  they  have  been 
perfectly  ci'^ ; nor  have  I received  any  personal  insult  or  unpleasantness,  arising  from  the 
above  cause,  since  that  period. 

64.  How  long  did  tliis  kind  of  combination  exist  ? — For  about  six  months. 

65.  Ai’o  there  any  fees  paid  on  collecting  or  enforcing  the  rent,  or  on  granting  leases ; 
and  to  whom  are  they  paid  ? — There  are  no  fees  whatever  to  the  agent,  beyond  the  five 
per  cent,  upon  collecting  the  rent,  which  is  paid  by  the  landlord.  And  there  is  no  expense 
to  the  tenant  upon  the  leases,  except  the  payment  of  the  stamp. 

66.  Are  any.fees  allowed  to  be  paid  to  any  of  the  under-agents  or  clerks?' — None,  what- 
ever ; nor  are  there,  in  my  opinion,  any  paid. 

67.  Has  any  complaint  been  made  to  you,  relative  to  any  person  in  your  office  ? — Since 
I have  been  here,  vague  charges  were  made  against  a person  in  the  office.  I made  every 
possible  inquiry ; and,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  instance,  in  the  case  of  a man  of  the 
name  of  M‘ Anally,  I cannot  recollect  that  any  distinct  accusation  came  before  me.  I examined 
into  that  accusation ; and  the  impression  upon  my  mind  was,  that  my  clerk  was  light.  This 
took  place  ■within  a few  days  after  I came  into  the  agency  of  the  estate. 

68.  Has  any  complaint  reached  you,  in  reference  to  a clerk  of  yours  keeping  a shop,  and 
of  the  tenants  being  expected  to  go  there  ? — The  complaint  reached  me  that  the  clerk  kept 
a shop ; hut  I could  never  ascertain  that  he  took  advantage  of  it  to  act  improperly  towards 
the  tenants,  or  to  influence  their  going  there ; and  my  firm  conviction  is  that  no  improper 
influence  is  exercised  by.  him. 

69.  Do  you  believe  that,  in  any  instance,  a charge  was  made  for  carrying  a tenant  to 
prison,  against  whom  process  was  issued,  so  as  to  give  a profit  upon  the  charge  made  for 
the  car  ? — Certainly  not. . Nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  iure  of  the  car,  and  the  fee  of  the 
bailiff.  I never  heard  a complaint  of  any  thing  else  being  charged.  If  I had  heard  of  it,  and 
could  have  satisfied  myself  that  any  one  connected  with  the  office  made  a profit  upon  such 
a transaction,  I would  have  immecHately  dismissed  eveiy  one  coimected  with  it.  I beHeve 
the  charge  to  be  utterly  groundless. 

70.  What  proportion  does  .the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  goverament  and 
poor  law  valuation  ? — It  is  about  Is.  3d.  in  the  pound  upon  the  average  of  the  three 
valuations. 

71.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  hear  to  the  rent,  and  when  is  the  landlord’s 
proportion  usually  allowed  ? — ^Thcre  has  been  but  one  rate  stnick,  and  the  propoirion  is 
about  1 Od.  in  the  pound ; and  the  landlord’s  proportion  is  allowed  on  the  payment  of  the  rent 
innnediately  succeeding  the  payment  of  the  rate.  Mr.  Shirley  paid  the  whole  (with  the 
exception  of  the  to-wn)  of  the  first  poor  rate,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £900. 

. [TAe  witness.mt/idrew.] 
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Charles  M.‘ Mahon,  sworn  and  examined. 

1,  Are  you  an  attorney  living  at  Carrickmacross  ? — ^Yes,  and  have  been  for  the  last 

twenty  years.  , , 

2.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  any  circumstances  connected  with  the  occupahon  of 
land  in  this  district,  which  you  wish  to  communicate  to  us  ? — I am  well  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  the  people  who  occupy  ground  in  the  district,  the  small  tenants  of  the  barony 
of  Farney,  in  which  we  are  now. 

3 Are  the  lands  held  generally  in  small  divisions? — Yes,  they  are. 

4.  What  should  you  say  was  the  size  of  the  largest  number  of  farms?— Some  of  the 

tenants  hold,  on  the  Sliirley  estate,  100  acres,  or  more ; but  they  are  very  few  m number. 
The  largest  number  of  farms  is  between  nine  and  ten  acres,  or  up  to  twenty ; but  a great 
number  hold  three  acres,  six  acres,  and  eight  acres.  _ ' 

5.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  at  wiU  or  by  lease  ? — At  will,  altogether. 

6.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenants,  and  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  it  has  a ve^  bad  effect, 
and  must  have  a very  bad  effect  in  any  country  where  it  prevails ; and  I speak  of  my- own 
knowledge  that  it  has  in  this  locahty  a very  bad  effect;  because  it  gives  a man  no  idea 
how  long  he  is  to  hold  his  farm,  nor  has  he  any  encouragement  to  lay  out  money  on  his 
farm,  nor  is  he  inclined  to  do  it  for  want  of  tenure, — he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  agent  or 
landlord  whenever  they  tliinlc  proper  to  dispossess  him.  And  I think  that  the  great  griev- 
ance, as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  felt  in  this  country  is,  that  the  tenant  who  spends 
money  upon  his  farm,  or  builds  a house,  if  he,  by  any  act  of  his,  happens  to  displease  the 
agent  or  landlord,  he  is  liable  to  get  six  months’  notice,  and  be  turned  out  of  possession, 
and  not  get  paid  for  what  he  has  done  upon  the  land. 

7.  Can  you  state  whether  many  instances  have  occui’red  of  tenants  not  owing  any  rent 
being  turned  out  by  ejectment? — I have  known  instances  of  it;  but  there  are  not  many 
instances  of  tenants  owing  rent.  They  are  generally  served  with  a notice,  with  the  deter- 
mination of  putting  them  out  if  they  do  not  comply  with  a regulation  which  may  be  very 
fair  in  the  agent’s  view,  but  the  tenant  may  not  think  so,  and  with  which  he  would  never 
comply  if  it  was  not  for  his  situation : he  would  stand  upon  his  leg^  rights.^ 

8.  Can  you  state  any  instance  in  which  a tenant  has  abandoned  his  legal  rights  in  conse- 
quence of  his  position  ? — I could  not  particulaidse  any  instance,  but  I have  often  heard 
them  say  so. 

9.  Speaking  as  a lawyer,  and  speaking  about  their  not  standing  upon  their  legal  rights, 
it  is  desirable  you  should  tell  us  what  the  legal  rights  are  which  they  have  so  abandoned? — 
If  any  two  tenants  have  a difference,  one  man  thinks  he  is  right,  and  the  other  man  thinks 
he  is  right ; the  landlord  takes  the  part  of  one,  and  may  control  the  other  to  come  into  his 
views  or  wishes,  and  that  tenant  would  comply  from  fear  of  being  turned  out,  though  not 
bound  to  do  it. 

10.  Are  you  cognizant  of  any  instances  of  that  land  ? — Yes,  of  one  instance. 

11.  Where  the  tenant  did  not  go  to  law,  for  fear  of  bein^  turned  out  ? — No ; he  paid  a 
debt  to  his  neighbour  that  he  had  paid  before.  I asked  him  why  he  did  so,  and  he  said, 
“ Why,  what  was  I to  do  ? — I should  be  turned  out  of  possession.” 

1 2.  Have  you  any  instance  in  which  a person  has  got  notice  to  quit,  and  been  turned  out 
in  consequence  of  not  acceding  to  the  intimation  of  the  landlord  or  agent  ? — I cannot  par- 
ticularise them,  nor  are  there  many  instances  of  the  kind,  for  they  are  complied  with.  They 
are  all  tenants-at-will,  and  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  agent,  that  they  will  do  what- 
ever they  desire,  for  fear  of  being  turned  out  of  possession, — and  they  have  such  a desire  to 
hold  by  the  land.  It  is  by  the  produce  of  the  ground  they  live ; they  have  no  other  mode 
of  hving,  and  no  trade.  The  little  bit  of  ground  they  occupy,  they  think  a fee  simple  to 
them.  They  have  no  other  mode  of  making  money. 

13.  What  is  the  mode  by  which  rent  is  usually  recovered  from  defaulting  tenants? — By 
distress,  and  process  at  the  quarter  sessions. 

14.  Which  is  the  most  usual? Process,  generally  speaking ; but  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 

tell.  There  are  many  processes  issued,  and  many  distresses  made,  besides  those  which 
come  to  my  knowledge. 

15.  Can  you  state  the  expense  which  accompanies  a distress? — Oh!  it  is  a very  serious 
one,  and  a very  destructive  one  to  the  tenants.  I cannot  say  exactly  the  sum  paid,  but  the 
usual  fee  charged  for  a distress  is  2^.  6d.  a day  for  keepers. 

16.  How  many  keepers  are  put  on  ? — Not  more  than  one. 

17.  Are  you  aware  of  there  having  been  many  sales  of  cattle  impounded? — ^No,  indeed, 
there  have  not ; they  are  generally  redeemed,  or  a portion  of  the  rent  paid. 

18.  When  you  say  2s.  6d.,  do  you  mean  that  when  the  driver  drives  cattle  to  the  pound 
he  is  paid  2s.  6d.  ? — No ; he  is  paid  Is.  But  if  the  landlord  sends  in  a distress,  and  the 
cattle  are  driven,  he  pays  2s.  6d.,  and  that  is  paid  tiU  the  end  of  the  fourteen  days. 

19.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  generally  done ? — Yes;  when  a distress  is  made,  that 
is  done.  The  year  before  last,  they  complained  to  me,  very  much,  of  being  harassed  by 
distresses,  and  keepers  being  put  on  in  the  way  I have  mentioned. 

20.  Was  that  the  seizure  of  cattle  or  the  seizure  of  crops? — The  seizure  of  corn.  They 
have  no  occasion  for  those  fees  upon  the  seizure  of  cattle. 

21.  Has  there  been  much  seizure  of  crops,  in  the  last  two  years,  on  that  estate? — I do 

not  think  in  the  last  year  there  has  been.  Two  years  ago  there  was.  , . 

22.  You  were  referring  to  a case  in  which  a man  said  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  agent,  in  a case  in  which  he  was  not  legally  bound  to  submit  to  it ; do  you  know 
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whether  that  man  had  refen-ed  his  case  to  the  agent  ? — He  had  not.  The  agent  summoned 
him  in  upon  the  complaint  of  the  opposite  party.  The  agent  heard  the  opposite  party,  and 
the  adjudication  was,  that  he  should  pass  lais  security  for  the  debt. 

23.  Do  you  know  whether  it  related  to  land  in  any  way  ? — Not  at  all.  It  was  between 
a son-in-law  and  a mother-in-law.  I settled  the  transaction  myself  between  the  parties,  and 
the  parties  deposited  the  rates  in  my  hand.  The  person  to  whom  they  were  given  agreed 
to  give  up  his  claim  to  certain  notes  he  had  for  fortune.  The  mother-in-law  made  a claim 
against  him  for  the  burial  of  her  daughter — she  died  in  her  house  ; and  she  undertook  that 
she  would,  if  he  abandoned  the  notes  for  the  fortune,  have  no  further  claim  upon  him,  and 
would  pay  the  doctor’s  bill  who  attended  lier.  The  woman  complained  she  had  paid  so 
much  for  the  funeral  of  her  daughter,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  compensated  by  the  husband ; 
and  the  husband  stated  it  was  settled  that  he  should  give  up  the  notes,  and  it  was  agreed 
they  should  not  charge  him ; and  he  told  me  he  was  obliged  to  pass  his  1 0 U for  the  money. 
I said,  “ You  were  not  bound  by  the  law  to  do  so, — ^you  were  a gi-eat  fool.”  He  said,  “ I 
should  be  turned  out,  and  my  name  would  be  sent  up  to  the  land  agent.” 

24.  When  was  that  ? — It  was  in  the  present  year,  I think.  My  object  in  mentioning  that 
is  to  show  that  that  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  parties  holding  at  will,  and  that  if  a 
tenant  has  a lease  for  twenty-one  or  thirty-one  years,  he  stands  upon  his  rights,  and  he  will 
not  do  those  things  from  the  threat  of  his  landlord,  wliich  he  is  otherwise  induced  to  do  if 
he  holds  at  will.  I think  a man  should  not  be  coerced  to  do  an  act  the  law  does  not  compel 
him  to  do. 

25.  Can  you  suggest  any  measure  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to 
the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may 
be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agri- 
culture, and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant? — I certainly  do  say, 
that  if  landlords  do  not  think  proper  to  grant  leases  of  their  lands,  the  tenants  should  have 
power  to  get  compensation  for  the  improvements  upon  those  lands,  which  are  ultimately 
beneficial  to  the  landlord. 

26.  Would  you  give  him  that  claim  to  compensation,  where  he  had  been  remunerated 
since  his  expenditure  by  length  of  tenure  ? — I do  not  think  that  the  landlord  ought  to  take 
it  into  consideration.  If  a tenant  holds  at  will,  and  improves  his  land  by  draining  and 
ditciiing,  if  the  landlord  chooses  to  put  that  tenant  out  without  any  cause  whatever,  and 
without  any  offence,  he  should  not  have  the  power  of  doing  so  without  compensation, 
altiiough  the  tenant  may  have  lived  there  twenty  years. 

27.  Suppose  a tenant  has  received,  by  the  improvement  of  his  land,  the  whole  of  his 
money  expended  back  again,  with  ample  interest,  upon  what  principle  is  it  the  landlord  is 
not  to  have  the  benefit  of  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  ? — The  tenant  improves  his 
farm  or  builds  a new  house.  Suppose  a tenant  of  a twenty-five  acre  farm,  many  of  them 
will  lay  out  £100  upon  a house,  or  £200,  and  it  would  be  a great  hardship  at  the  end  of 
ten  or  twenty  years  if  he  should  not  liave  the  benefit  of  the  money  he  has  expended  upon 
the  farm. 

28.  Confine  yourself  to  draining  or  trenching ; suppose  he  has  had  twenty  years’  possession 
of  the  farm,  and  repaid  himself  aU  the  money  he  has  laid  out,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
when  they  come  to  make  a new  contract,  has  not  the  landlord  a fair  right  to  the  improved 
value  of  the  land  ?— I do  not  think  that  a tenant  in  that  period  of  time  could  remunerate 
himself  for  the  improvement  of  the  land ; he  must  lay  out  money  every  year.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  he,  by  the  improvements  he  had  made,  had  derived  a full  compensation  for  what 
he  had  done  upon  the  farm,  there  would  be  no  great  injustice  in  that ; but  cases  of  that  kind 
are  very  rare.  Tliere  is  another  thing  that  gives  landlords  too  much  facility  in  turning  out 
tenants,  that  is,  quarter  sessions’  ejectments.  I know  it  is  a cheap  mode ; but  it  is  too  great 
a facihty  for  a landlord. 

29.  The  difference  is,  that  there  must  be  six  months’  notice  instead  of  twelve  ? — You  can 
come  every  quarter  upon  the  tenant  by  a quarter  sessions’  ejectment. 

30.  There  must  be  a year’s  rent  due  ? — Yes ; but  suppose  you  wish  to  put  him  out  as  an 
over-holding  tenant,  and  it  was  a case  where  a tenant  had  expended  money,  and  the  land- 
lord took  some  objection  to  him  as  a tenant,  wliich  the  tenant  thought  he  had  no  right  to 
entertain,  and  the  tenant  wished  to  defend  himself,  the  landlord  would  put  liim  out  at  the 
expense  of  355.,  whereas  he  would  not  attempt  it  if  he  had  to  bring  a Dublin  ejectment. 

31.  Does  it  not  afford  a great  assistance  to  the  tenant,  having  the  power  of  redeeming  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

32.  In  general,  loolring  at  the  tenantry  of  this  country,  should  you  say  that  the  great  body 
ofthemhave  the  means  of  taking  a defence  in  the  superior  courts ? — ^Yes,they  have;  a 
defence  in  the  superior  comds  does  not  require  any  great  means. 

S3.  What  should  you  say  were  the  costs  of  an  unsuccessful  defence  ? — Twenty  or  thirty 
pounds ; it  would  be  £30  at  least. 

34.  What  would  be  the  costs  of  such  a defence  if  successful  ? — He  would  get  the  costs  off 
the  opposite  party, — ^in  general  he  would.  The  attorney  might  charge  costs  between  attorney 
and  client ; some  do  not  in  cases  of  this  kind.  There  would  be  no  costs  as  between  attorney 
and  client,  except  in  a case  of  great  moment.  Upon  the  ejectment  at  quarter  sessions,  tho 
expense  is  less,  no  doubt ; but  I mean  that  the  landlord  would  not  be  so  ready  to  bnng 
them,  if  he  had  to  bring  them  in  the  com-t  at  Dubhn  for  voting  at  the  election,  or  any  ideal 
cause. 

35.  Do  you  mean  that  many  of  the  ejectments  are  hi'ought  upon  notices  to  quit  where 
I’o  rent  is  due? — No;  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  generally.  The  great  majority  are 
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brought  for  non-payment  of  rent,  no  doubt ; but  the  great  point  is  the  vaut  of  coiupensa: 
tion  to  the  tenants,  for  improvements  made  upon  their  land  durmg  their  tenancy.  I wo^d 
make  another  observation : I should  never  wish  to  see  laud  agents  holding  the  comimssion 
of  the  neacc.  Their  tenantry  are  coming  before^  them  on  various  occ^ions,  m the  dis- 
charee  of  their  magisterial  duties,  and  it  is  a situation  they  should  not  be  placed  in ; human 
nature  is  frail,  and  an  agent  may  have  a liking  for  one  tenant  and  not  for  another. 
Although  the  expense  of  decrees  is  small.  1 have  known  instances  in  which  expenses  have 
been  put  upon  the  defendant  by  the  bailiff— expenses  of  conveyance  to  prison,  which,  by 
law,  the  tenant  is  not  bound  to  pay. 

36.  Can  you  state  the  amount  that  any  tenants  have  been  so  called  upo'i  to  pay  ?— Tho 
•tenants  have  told  me  that  they  have  had  to  pay  lOs.  for  the  bailiff,  and  10s.  for  the  car. 
I have  said,  “ You  are  not  bound  to  pay  it  by  law and  they  have  said,  Ihe  moment 
I pay  my  rent,  that  is  the  first  charge  stopped  out  of  it.”  _ • v i,  j 

37  Do  you  know  whether  that  has  or  has  not  occurred  in  cases  m winch  the  decree  has 
boen'for  a whole  year’s  rent,  and  a half-year’s  only  has  been  taken  by  vvay  of  compro- 

mjgc  ? I am  aware  there  are  instances  of  that  kind ; but  I am  aware  that  there  arc 

instances  where  the  amount  of  the  decree  has  been  paid  ui  full,  but  they  have  had  to  pay 

period  has  that  occurred ’—They  haro  complainod  to  me  in  the  last 
year  of  haring  to  pay  for  tho  mode  of  conyeyance.  A man  had  his  father  m jail,  and  dune 
io  me  for  profesaiini  advice.  “Sir,”  says  he.  “ I want  to  Immy  la  there  any  charge  again* 
•me  for  any  thing  but  the  amount  of  the  decree  ?”  I said  None  whatever.  He  said, 
he  was  ready  to  pay  that,  and  he  was  asked  to  pay  tho  bailiif  s fees,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
■yeyanco  to  prison,  amounting  iioarly  to  a pound.  I told  him  ho  liad  no  right  to  pay  it. 
He  said,  the  rent  would  not  be  taken  from  him  otherwise.  I told  hmi  to  go  and  pay  the 
gaoler  the  amount  of  tho  decree,  and  the  gaoler  could  not  Md  hnn  one  moment  longer. 

* 39.  Are  there  not  some  advantages  to  the  tenant  under  the  cml  hdl  ejectment,  by  ymg 
equitable  grounds  of  defence,  which  he  coidd  not  avail  himself  of,  as  agamst  an  «tion  in 
superior  court,  without  resorting  to  a bill  m equity?— Wo,  there  are  not.  Yon  can 
■establiSi  no  equitable  defence  to  an  ejectment  at  quarter  sessions  agamst  an  over-holding 

tenant,  that  is  not  competent  to  you  ill  the  eqmty  courts.  . . * i,- i,  • ' 

40.  May  you  not  insist  upon  groimds  of  defence  to  a cml  bill  ejectment,  which  you 
cannot  inast  upon  in  actions  at  law  in  the  superior  courts  ?— Yes ; no  doubt.  The  ejeeb 
ment  act  gives  you  all  the  rights  you  would  have  iii  making  an  equitable  defence  luDublm; 
but  you  cannot  estabhsh  any  defence  in  equity  at  the  quarter  sessions  which  the  coiirt  of 
chancery  would  not  tolerate, -but  there  ai-e  not  very  many  instances  of  it.  I do  not  know 
twenty  instances  in  which  I liave  seen  an  equitable  defence  to  an  ejectment  either  m this 
county  or  in  Louth,  and  I have  been  in  considerable  practice  for  twenty-five  years. 

[ The  toitness  wiihdreioi\ 


Drogheda,  Friday,  26th  April,  1844. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Markay,  sworn  and  examined. 

. 1.  mere  do  you  reside  ’—At  Walsh's  Town ; Dniiloer  is  my  post  town,  in  the  coimtj 
of  Louth. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a faimcr. 

■ 3.  What  umuber  of  acres  do  you  occupy  ?— I am  tenant  to  above  600  acics. 

4.  In  what  acres  do  youfpropose  to  give  your  evidence ; the  Lnghsh,  oi  Iiisl , 

ninghamacre? — The  Irish  acre.  I am  thorough  Irish.  + of  the 

5^  What  is  the  district  with  whidi  you  are  acquainted  ?— The  great  ^ 

county  of  Louth,  I know  the  state  of  gencraUy;  but  the  barony  of  Ferrard  more  par 

*"’A’‘what  is  tho  gcnoral  dosoriptioii  of  that  district ; is  it  principally  tillago  '“'i;  ® 
'occupied  in  grazing  farms? — Entirely  tillago,  in  the  district  I live  in.  ^ holdinga 

grass^  but  myself ; one  or  two  have,  hut  it  is  a tiUagc  country,  occupied  in 
There  is  no  farm  in  the  barony  of  Ferrard  occupied  exclusively  as  a ™ ’ 

•rally  there  is  a portion  of  it  under  corn.  The  same  rule  applies  generally 

7.  Do.  you  know  the  population  of  the  district ; is  it  veiy  populous?  I think  in  tho 

trict  two  miles  round  me  they  may  be  5,000.  . . _ „„Tn<tTita?— 

8.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  impro 

There  is  a portion  of  it  which  could  he  eftbetuaUy  drained,  and  to  great  advantage.  ^ ^ 
is  one  part  that  I hold  myself,  where  there  is  a bottom  of  hog  of  fifty  or  sirty  ’ j 

at  present  in  a state  only  fit  for  feeding  cattle,  but  it  could  he  very  J in  a great 

do  not  hold  that  under  the  immediate  landlord,  but  a middleman,  which  has  h , ^ ^ 

measure,  I believe,  the  cause  of  something  not  being  done  with  it  before  a j jjave 

certainty  that  my  heirs  would  bo  continued  in  the  occupation  of  this  tarai,  i 

■ long  since  rcelairaod  it,— such  is  the  unfortunate  state  of  life  interest,  wbicii 

. retard  the  prosperity  of  the  couuti'y.  . . . ^„.Hciilar8?- 

9.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  your  distnct ; and  it  so,  R'!  f ^gjjure 

I think  it  is  considerably  improving  in  the  endeavour  to  get  a greater  usual, 

than  used  to  be  the  case and  there  is  altogether  a greater  degree  ot  mausxrj' 
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attributable,  as  I conceive  it  to  be,. to  tbe  difficulties  in  -wMcb  tliej are  jilaced,  and  to  tlieir 
being  obliged  to  exert  themselves. 

10.  TVhat  are  the  manures  principally  in  use  ?— Sea-sand  and  sea-weed,  in  addition  to 
animal  manure  produced  in  the  yard.  There  is  very  little  or  no  liming  in  my  district ; the. 
lime  is  six  miles  from  it. 

11.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultoal  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the 
district  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

12.  "What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms?— Very  few  of  the  farms  exceed 
£fty  acres;  very  generally  they  are  in  small  holdings  under  ten.  There  are  very  few 
larger  holders  in  that  district. 

13.  What  is  the  mode  of  cultui’e  of  that  sized  farm  ? — Upon  the  small  farms  they  never 
think  of  having  any  grass ; and  it  hardly  ever  happens  that  they  have  any  clover  to  bring 
it  about  again.  They  are  commencing  only  now  with  what  they  call  green  crops ; they 
are  beginning  to  think  of  it, — making  attempts  in  a small  way.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
sow  a small  quantity  of  clover  every  year,  which  is  pastured  the  year  following.  The  next 
season  a crop  is  sovra  again  into  it,  and  so  on  by  rotation. 

14.  Has  the  improvement  in  agriculture  had  any  effect  in  increasing  the  demand  for 
labour  ? — No,  not  at  all.  With  us  the  difficulty  is  to  provide  labour  for  the  labourers. 

15.  Are  the  grazing  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ou  the  increase  or  otheiwise? — I thiTik 
they  are  ou  the  increase ; they  are  more  inclined  to  get  into  grazing,  those  who  can  reach 
it.  From  the  low  price  of  com  there  would  be  many  more  do  it,  if  they  had  but  encour- . 
agement,  or  if  they  had  but  a lease  of  the  land.  Want  of  capital  and  fixity  of  tenui-e  has 
and  will  continue  to  preveut  the  improvement  of  faims  in  tliis  as  well  as  many  other 
districts. 

16.  What  lease  would  be  sufficient,  do  you  think,  to  give  the  encouragement  you  allude 
to, — twenty-one  year’s,  for  instance? — No;  I conceive  when  a man  accepts  a twenty-one 
years’  lease,  he  has  only  nearly  finished  his  improvements  at  its  tormina, tinn,  and  it  is  no 
consideration  for  him.  It  takes  ten  years  to  bring  the  land  into  a fit  state,  aud  it  ought  to 
be  seven  or  eight  years  more  before  it  is  in  a very  high'  condition  ; and  I do  think  that 
twenty-one  years  would  be  the  same  to  me  as  seven  years  as  to  what  I would  do  -with  the 
farm.  I would  not  venture  to  do  again  that  which  I have  done.  I have  been  very  lavish 
in  laying  out  money ; but  if  you  come  to  look  at  it,  when  there  is  uo  certainty  of  a renewal 
or  a remuneration  for  what  you  lay  out,  no  man  would  do  it  under  a twenty-one  years’  lease. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a limit  that  would  satisfy  an  out-going  tenant  at  the  end  of 
twenty-one  years.  Suppose  a tenant  lays  out  £100  on  twenty  acres  in  permanent  improve- 
ments (which  is  not  unusual),  my  decided  opinion  is,  that  if  the  landlord  offered  to  pay 
him  the  £100  back,  on  giving  up  his  farm,  he  would  prefer  remaining  without  any  compen- 
sation, at  even  an  advanced  rent ; indeed,  I think  I might  venture  to  say,  £200,  if  offered, 
would  be  refused.  Such  is  the  feeling  of  the  industrious  class  in  this  district,  nothing 
affects  them  more  than  seeing  the  fruits  of  their  labour  transferred  to  strangers,  particularly 
to  persons  not  of  tbeir  own  way  of  thinldng. 

17.  To  what  are  the  grazing  farms  appropriated ; to  the  rearing  or  feeding  of  cattle, 
sheep,  or  dairy  stock  ? — ^To  the  feeding  of  cattle,  not  the  rearing.  The  custom  is  to  go  into 
Connaught,  and  buy  cattle  there,  and  finish  them  here.  We  rear  very  Httle. 

18.  Are  there  any  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common? — Yes, 
there  are  two  or  three  villages  near  me  unfortunately  in  that  position,  and  which  are  a great 
annoyance  to  myself  and  others.  There  are  two  farms  near  me  not  100  acres  in  extent, 
and  there  are  twenty-five  holders.  That  is  the  only  instance  I can  mention,  aud  it  is  parti- 
cularly iU  circumstanced.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  these  men  are  more  comfortable  than  any 
other  men  I ever  saw  in  the  same  situation ; for  they  are  weavers,  and  appear  to  be  a very 
industrious  class  of  people,  aud  very  sober,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  have  kept  themselves 
in  that  situation. 

19.  In  what  manner  in  that  district  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal, 
or  by  valuation  ? — I would  take  it  to  he  that  the  landlord  fixes  the  rent  he  pleases ; and 
the  tenant  takes  it  at  any  tiring  the  landlord  chooses  to  say.  There  is  scarcely  any  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a bargain.  They  are  ready  to  go  into  possession  at  any  rent  you  choose 
to  fix,  in  the  hope  of  a reduction.  The  usual  reply  of  the  tenant  is,  “ Whatever  your  honour 
pleases.”  I know  of  no  reduction  being  made  the  tenants  who  pay  regularly,  although 
with  difficulty.  I have  heard  of  reduction  being  made  when  the  tenants  went  into  arrear, 
and  not  able  to  pay.  This  I consider  compounding. 

20.  Do  you  know  how  the  landlords  arrive  at  a conclusion  as  to  the  rent  to  be  fixed  ? — 
They  are  in  the  habit  of  advertising,  and  getting  proposals  quite  beyond  the  value.  It 
is  very  rarely  they  take  the  highest  proposal.  I have  taken  a farm  from  Lord  Gormanstown 
at  15s.  an  acre  less  than  he  was  offered  for  it.  Ho  had  the  kindness  to  send  for  me  and 
give  it  to  me.  This  offer  was  made  by  a person  who  had  no  property — a mere  speculator. 
However,  I have  reason  to  know  that  ray  Lord  Gormaustmvn  made  me  a compHraent  of  4s. 
an  acre  less  than  a solvent  tenant  offered.  The  mode  sometimes  is,  when  a lease  drops, 

landlord  is  waited  upon  by  the  occupying  tenant,  and  he  makes  an  offer,  aud  so  forth. 
But  they  generally  say,  “ I leave  it  to  yourself.” 

21.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — In  my  neighbourhood  it  does  not  nm 
very  high.  It  does  not  exceed  40s.,  I suppose.  They  do  not  think  that  very  high.  It  is  only 
a small  portion  of  the  very  best  land  that  sets  at  35s.  or  40s.  The  greater  part  of  Ferrard  is 
let  considerably  under  30s.  The  land  is  not  of  the  very  best  quahty..  It  is  a soil  that  does 
wt  bear  mvigL  labow  or  work,  A Yeiy  great  portion  of  it  will  not  remain  long  in  grass.  It 
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win  not  feed  long.  You  will  have  to  tear  it  up  again.  It  gets  mossy  or  hidebound.  I 
have  a good  deal  of  land  I never  lay  down  in  grass  ; the  primest  land,  not  the  general  tun. 

22.  What  do  you  calculate  upon  land  of  that  description  feeding  by  the  acre  . — Land  of 
that  kind  will  feed  a cow  an  acre,  or  two  or  three  sheep  an  acre. 

23.  How  much  of  agricultiu-al  produce  mil  it  yield  7 — Ten  barrels  an  acre  we  consider 

a very  good  crop — seven  or  eight  nearer  the  average.  i i -n 

24.  Forty  shilling  land  will  produce  ten  barrels? — Yes.  Verynne  land  will  produce 
more  ; but  a great  deal  of  it  much  less. 

25.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  the  rent  or  letting  value  bears  to  the  poor  law  or 
government  valuations  ? — There  is  very  little  or  no  difference  between  that  _ and  Mr. 
Griffith’s  valuation.  That  was  nearest  to  the  rent.  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  has  given  very 
general  satisfaction.  In  my  judgment  a scale  of  rent,  mth  very  little  alteration,  could  be 
formed  from  it,  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  landlord  and  remunerate  the  tenant.^ 

26.  Take,  for  instance,  your  own  rent ; is  it  higher  or  lower  than  the  valuation  of  your 

own  farm  ?— In  one  or  two  instances,  my  rent  is  a trifle  higher.  But  I have  seen  a return 
of  the  majority  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  have  run  very  close,  indeed,  to 
Mr.  Griffith’s  survey.  i . 

27.  Is  the  poor  law  valuation  higher  or  lower  than  that  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  in  our 
case  was  higher.  There  were  several  complaints  made,  and  many  went  to  get  it  reduced. 

28.  Then  your  evidence  is  that  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  coincides  very  nearly  with  the 
letting  rent,  and  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  somewhat  higher  ?— Yes. 

29  How  soon  after  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  /— Ihe  usual  custom 
with  us  is  what  they  call  leaving  a hanging  half-year.  When  there  is  a year’s  rent  due, 
they  pay  half  a year  two  or  three  months  after.  The  May  rent  they  pay  m January  or 
February.  That  was  the  practice  till  lately.  However,  unfortunately,  hostilities  came  round 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  they  are  more  particular ; and  there  are  a great  many  who 
are  now  made  English  tenants,  from  several  causes.  But  in  no  case  does  it  remain  longer 
than  what  I have  stated.  . . . , 

30.  Is  there  any  custom  of  paying  rent  by  bill  ? — No,  there  is  no  such  custom ; it  is  by 

31.  .Does  the  tenant  depend  at  all  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ?— Within  these  two 

or  three  years,  they  have  got  into  it  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  whero  they  never 
knew  of  it  before  ; and  I know  persons  who  have  got  into  it  who  appear  to  he  rather  sink- 
ing than  rising.  I think  they  are  veiy  destructive  things,  inasmuch  as  they  pay  a very 
considerable  interest.  If  a man  w’ants  two  or  three  or  five  pounds,  he  goes  upon  a certam 
day  to  get  the  money.  He  brings  down  two  securities,  and  he  must  go  every  week  four  or 
five  miles  to  pay  the  instalments,  never  reckoning  any  thing  for  the  loss  of  his  time.  And 
I observe  that  those  people  are  getting  worse.  Want  of  capital  is  the  great  source  ot 
misery  in  this  district.  Until  funds  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  small  landholders,  it 
is  morally  impossible  the  country  can  prosper.  When  capital  is  wanting,  local  agricultural 
banks  or  loan  funds  would  he  of  the  greatest  utility,  differently  conducted  from  the  present 
mode.  Suppose  a gentleman  of  £5,000  a year  placed  £1,000  in  the  hands  of  his  agent,  or 
in  any  other  way,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  his  tenantry,  to  be  lent  to  them  quarterly  at  five 
per  cent.,  it  would  accommodate  200  of  his  tenantry,  without  any  risk  or  loss,  even  ot 
interest,  as  they  would  be  sure  not  to  neglect  them  payments,  and  keep  them  from  resoiting 
to  loan  funds,  a system  most  objectionable  for  many  reasons.  At  certain  seasons,  £5  to  a 
poor  man  might  produce  £6  in  two  months.  _ i i * * o 

32.  What  is  the  mode  usually  resorted  to  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  r— 
Ejectment  is  the  mode  ; serving  ejectments  upon  them.  There  have  been  very  few  sMes 
under  distress,  or  none  at  all,  in  our  district  for  a length  of  time.  Fortunately,  there  has 
been  little  occasion  for  it. 

33.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — ^Yes,_they  axe,  in  some 

cases  ; but  in  few.  If  the  land  is  let  at  a certam  rent,  receipts  are  sometimes  given  tor  the 
part  paid  ; and,  of  course,  the  arrears  are  going  on.  • i i 9 

34.  Generally  speaking,  are  the  receipts  of  rent  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale 

Generally  speaking,  when  rents  are  paid,  the  receipts  are  given  in  full.  That  is  the  more 
general  practice  ; hut  there  may  be  a few  exceptions.  _ 

35.  Do  the  tenants  hold,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  miaoie- 

men,  and  what  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  of  each  class  ? — I hold  myself  un  er 
a middleman,  and  under  the  immediate  landlord  ; and  there  are  in  the  district  round  me 
a good  many  others  just  in  the  same  situation.  And  as  far  as  I have  had  an  opportunity  ol 
seeing,  there  appears  to  me  very  little  or  no  difference  in  the  immediate  district.  But  those 
living  under  the  immediate  landlords  generally  are  better  off.  They  are  not  liable  to  t e 
kind  of  attacks  I have  seen  made  upon  those  holding  under  middlemen.  I live  upon 
Patrick  Beliew’s  estate,  and  I held  land  under  the  late  Lord  Ferrard,  and  \ should  say  t e 
tenants  are  more  satisfied,  and  improve  more,  where  they  are  under  the  immediate  Ian  - 
lord  than  under  middlemen.  , 

36.  Do  you  observe  that  there  is  much  difference  in  the  rent ; are  the  rents  higher  o 

lower  where  the  tenants  hold  under  the  head  landlord  ? — I think,  in  almost  all  case^ 
there  is  an  increase  of  rent  where  you  hold  under  middlemen,  though  it  has  not  happene 
to  be  so  in  this  particular  instance,  and  I cannot  tell  well  why.  It  must  he  adnutted  on 
all  hands  that  Lord  Ferrard  behaved  very  kindly  to  his  tenants,  Etlthough  only  havmg  a 
life  interest.  r _ 

37.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  wUl  w by  lease  ?— Ail  at  will-  Tli® 
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38.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  on  the 
improvement  or  subdivision  of  their  farms  ? — It  is  what  I have  before  described ; it  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  If  they  can  make  out  the  rent,  they  never  tliink  of  improving 
under  that  tenure. 

39.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly  ? — By  the  tenants  only.  The  landlords  in  om-  neighbourhood  seldom  take  any  pains 
with  us  at  all.  I have  laid  out  the  fee-simple  value  of  the  farm  very  nearly ; and  several  of 
my  friends  have  laid  out  a good  deal  of  money,  only  upon  terminable  leases.  There  are  a 
few  persons  who  have  made  a little  money,  by  sheer  industry,  in  this  district ; if  you 
ask  them  why  they  do  not  improve  their  farms,  they  reply  by  saying,  “ If  we  improve, 
we  do  not  know  bow  soon  we  may  be  turned  out  if  we  happen  to  vote  as  our  conscience 
dictates.” 

40.  Is  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right,  or  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  with 
us ; never  with  us  scarcely.  The  district  where  that  is  common  is  farther  down  in  the 
county  of  Louth ; hut  with  us  it  is  very  rare  that  the  tenants  transfer  from  the  one  to  the 
other, 

41.  When  a tenant  is  turned  out  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  or  otherwise,  is  there  any 
custom  of  remunerating  him  for  his  improvements  ? — I never  heard  of  it.  There  is  one 
instance  just  now,  where,  upon  the  death  of  a man  upon  Sir  Patrick  Bcllew’s  estate,  I under- 
stand he  has  given  the  widow  the  house  she  lived  in,  and  made  some  arrangement,  and  set 
the  land  to  another.  That  is  the  only  instance  I k:iow  of  where  any  thing  of  the  kind  has 
been  done  about  it. 

42.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  that  neighbomdiood? — No ; they  rather, 
if  any  thing,  subdivide  than  consolidate. 

43.  Is  there  any  subletting  or  subdividing  of  faims  in  the  district  ? — I believe  they  could 
hai'dly  do  more  than  they  have  done  in  that  way.  They  have  gone  as  fai’  as  they  could. 

44.  Is  subdividing  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — No,  it  is  not.  It  is  done  somehow  or 
other  without  their  knowledge,  and  without  their  consent,  I am  quite  assured. 

45.  Do  they  take  any  means  to  prevent  it  ? — No,  none.  Formerly  they  con-acred  it  for 
their  own  purposes ; now  they  wish  to  clear  their  estates. 

46.  Have  they  taken  any  more  active  steps  ? — No,  they  have  taken  no  eifectual  steps  to 
prevent  it. 

47.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fai’ming  population,  arc  the  lai'ge  farmers 
improving  in  their  condition  ? — I think  they  are. 

48.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — No,  indeed ; I would  say  the  reverse. 

49.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  difference? — In  the  first  jdace,  they  have  not 
the  ’means,  and  there  are  no  pains  taken  to  see  that  they  can  have  their  business  effected 
at  the  proper  season, — a very,  very  little  tiling  would  do  it  in  the  way  of  seed ; and  the 
payment  of  their  rent  coming  at  particular  seasons,  when  the  corn  is  wanted  for  other  pur- 
poses, often  does  an  injury  to  the  poor  man. 

50.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labom'ers  improving,  in  your  opinion  ? — The  men  immediately 
employed — and  what  I mean  by  that,  is  men  employed  by  the  year — are  very  well  off ; but 
these  ai-e  few  comparatively  to  the  rest,  who  live  upon  chance  labour.  There  is  a destruc- 
tive practice  of  farmers  budding  houses,  and  having  them  set  by  the  year,  taking  the  rent 
in  work ; they  do  not  employ  those  poor  people  more  than  a month  in  the  year.  They  set 
a house  at  40s.,  and  if  they  get  forty  days’  work  out  of  a man,  they  do  not  care  what  hap- 
pens to  him.  There  was  a suggestion  to  prevent,  as  far  as  a private  law  could  prevent  it, 
any  farmer  letting  a house  to  a man  whom  he  could  not  employ.  I introduced  it  and  car- 
ried it  into  effect  to  a certain  extent ; it  is  very  hard  upon  those  poor  creatures.  If  there 
is  any  thing  happens  in  the  way  of  a Httle  theft,  it  is  always  traced  to  those  poor  persons, — 
they  have  no  regular  means  of  subsistence. 

51.  Have  they  any  trade  ? — They  were  weaving  when  these  buildings  were  going  on; 
but  now,  weaving  is  not  to  be  had  to  the  same  extent, — they  are  only  partially  employed. 

52.  How  do  those  people  depending  upon  chance  labom'  derive  their  subsistence  ? — They 
take  potato  ground.  If  they  can  contrive  to  get  half  an  acre  of  potato  ground,  they  get  it 
for  so  many  days’  labour ; and  when  they  get  that,  together  with  a little  weaving,  they 
endeavour  to  contrive  to  live ; hut  it  is  not  for  want  of  an  inclination,  for  I do  think  there 
are  no  people  more  disposed  to  work. 

53.  What  have  they,  besides  a house,  for  the  40«.  a year  ? — They  charge  them  40s.  for 
the  house,  and  40^.  for  the  rent  of  potato  ground,  and  sometimes  half  an  acre  more,  making 
up  £5  or  £6  ; and  if  they  can  get  that  labour  from  them  they  leave  them  to  chance. 

' 54.  How  is  the  payment  for  the  con-acre  enforced? — They  will  work  for  6d.  a day,  and 
they  take  it  in  work,  and  if  they  are  in  arrear  they  let  them  remain  so. 

55. ^  Arc  the  people  willing  to  give  work  for  eon-acre  ? — Yes,  they  are ; I must  do  them 
that  justice. 

56.  By  what  means  are  the  children  of  the  small  farmers  provided  for  at  the  death  of 
theh  parents  ? — There  is  nothing  like  a rule  for  it ; it  is  perfect  chance.  It  is  only  extra- 
ordinary how  it  is  they  generally  endeavom*  to  put  them  to  trades  as  they  grow  up.  Every 
^u  who  has  a family  puts  one  or  two  out,  as  early  as  he  can,  as  shoemakers  or  tailors, 
ihey  get  them  indented  for  nothing  to  serve  a long  apprenticeship. 

57.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ? — None.  It  would  give  me 
uo  concern  if  there  was  not  a lock  upon  my  door  for  twelve  months. 

58.  With  respect  to  the  management  of  estates,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  manage- 
tteat  of  the  estates  of  absentee  and  resident  proprietors  ? — In  our  district,  the  agents  seem, 
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to  be  men  who  endeavoui-  to  do  the  best  they  can;  I cannot  make  a distinction  between 
them.  There  is  one  who  has  lately  come  in  now  upon  this  property  of  Lord  Ferrard’s, 
and  as  far  as  I can  see,  he  is  quite  disposed  to  do  every  thing  in_  his  power : he  must  he, 
very  rigid,  and  appear  to  be  very  severe,  whether  he  is  or  not,  in  order  to  keep  thingg 


59.  In  what  do  the  agent’s  duties  generally  consist  ? — Merely  receiving  the  rent  on  cer- 

tain days.  Latterly,  they  have  made  it  the  practice  to  receive  rents  once  a month,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  tenants;  they  attend  at  certain  places:  and  I think  it  a good  thieg,: 
because  a man  may  have  a little  money  by  him,  and  he  may  as  well  hand  it  m as  keep  it. 
The  agents  have  no  other  occupation ; they  are  quite  regardless  of  what  os  doing  m regard- 
to  the  fai-ms,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  _ « , • /.  i • , 

60.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — There  is  no  fixed  tune  but  May 

and  November  ; they  ai-e  not  particular  as  to  which.  I should  take  it  that  November  was 
the  better  time ; it  puts  an  end  to  the  mixture  of  the  crops,  and  all  those  things,  and  the 
fourth  sheaf  or  eighth  sheaf,  and  you  are  then  prepared  to  make  the  best  of  the  farm.  , 1£ 
you  get  it  in  May,  it  is  under  crop  by  the  person  who  bad  it  before.  _ • , . , 

• 61.  What  is  the  practice  in  reference  to  the  crop  between  the  in-eommg  and  out-going 
tenant  ?~The  eighth  sheaf  is  given  to  the  person  that  comes  in  by  the  person  holding.it.' 
The  man  who  sows  the  crop  in  spiiiig,  his  lease  is  out  iu  May ; he  comes  and  cuts  the  crop 
in  September,  and  he  gives  the  eighth  sheaf  to  the  peraoii  who  is  to  succeed  him. 

62.  Up  to  what  date  does  he  pay  rent  ?— Up  to  May.  He  gives  the  eighth  sheaf 
towards  the  rent. 

63.  What  is  the  regulation  as  to  grazing  ground?— When  you  become  tenant,  you  enter 
upon  it  at  a particular  day ; this  only  refers  to  the  crop. 

64.  Supposing  a farm  partly  on  crop  and  partly  imder  grazing  ?— If  you  become  tenant 
of  a farm  in  May,  you  are  put  into  possession  in  May,  and  you  make  use  of  the  grass  in  the 
best  way  you  can.  Then  there  is  a portion  under  crop,  and  you  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it  than  that  the  eighth  sheaf  is  left  with  you.  In  another  part  of  the  county  of  Louth,- 
it  is  the  fom-th  sheaf  of  wheat, -aiid  the  eighth  of  barley  and  oats.  I have  heard  of  aihitra- 
tions  when  it  was  so  decided. 

65.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  what  propoition  does  the  county  cess  bear  to 
the  rent,  and  to  the  government  and  poor  law  valuations  ? — In  the  fii-st  instance,  I hold  my 
land  at  what  is  generally  termed  rather  a moderate  rent ; but  I hold  it  at  the  highest  value  it 
was  taken  at.  In  the  whole  of  the  noighbouiliood  about  me,  there  is  not  a groat  deal  of  varia- 
tion. I do  not  hold  at  much  less  than  the  ordinary  run  of  land ; I mean  as  to  rent,  and 
so  forth ; but  I have  made  the  land  quite  different  to  what  it  was  when  I got  it.  But  you 
may  fonn  some  opinion  from  my  rent  being  £1,002,  and  the  county  cess  is  fiym  £80  to 

£90, it  is  considered  excessively  high.  We  pay  a gale  in  spring  and  a gale  in  July,  and 

latterly  they  liave  become  very  nearly  the  same ; formerly  there  was  a great  deal  of 
difierence,  but  the  county  cess  has  been  rather  increasing,  for  the  last  seven  years,  than 
decreasing.  My  rout  and  rent-charge  are  above  £l,0G0  a year;  the  county  cess,  poor 
rates,  &c.,  &c.,  vary  from  nine  to  eleven  per  cent. 

66.  How  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  off  each  towidand  made  public  ? — There  is  an  applet-' 
ment  according  to  Sir.  Griffith’s  sui-vey ; it  is  applotted  according  to  that. 

67.  Is  it  in  any  maimer  made  public  ? — The  collector  serves  a notice  upon  one  of  the 
principal  payers,  and  ho  m kind  enough  to  favour  me  with  it  mostly,  to  say  that  so  muA  is 
to  be  raised  off  such  a parisli,  and  you  will  applet  it  for  me  if  you  please;  and  I give  it  to 
two  or  three  persons  to  amuse  themselves  with:  and  it  is  easily  done, — after  the  first  time 
there  is  no  difficulty. 

68.  What  proportion  has  the  poor  rate  as  yet  borne  to  the  rent?— It  is  very  tnfimgso 
far-with  us.  You  wiE  think  it  a very  strange  thing  that  the  poor-house  owes  oui-  distnet 
about  £70.  We  are  in  advance  with  them. 

69.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— The  agents 
generally  \vish  it  at  the  end  of  the  year-,  in  November ; it  is  for  the  convenience  of  the 


ageuxB. 

70.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  it  not  being  aHowod? — No,  none.  _ , • / 

71.  What  difference  has  been  made,  in  your  opinion,  to  tbe  tenant,  by  placing  the  ren^ 
charge  upon  the  landlord  ?— It  makes  the  burden  appear  lighter.  He  seems  to  tlmt 
he  is  paying  no  tithe ; and  if  it  had  been  done  long  since,  it  would  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  When  they  hand  in  the  rent  they  do  not  seem  to 

feel  it.  , -v  ■ IT 

72.  Is  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  allowed  to  the  tenants  by  the  landlord? — Yes,  m my 
neighbourhood. 

73.  Have  you  prepared  any  suggestions  to  lay  before  the  commissioners,  of  any  measi^s 
of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland . 

I would  think  there  is  great  room  for  improvement,  provided  there  was  that  kind  of  secu- 
rity that  would  give  facility  to  it ; but  I think  it  quite  in  vain,  in  my  himible  judgment,  to 
suppose  the  country  can  improve  unless  there  is  something  of  that  kind  devised.  _ 

. 74.  Supposing  an  arrangement  made,  by  which  a tenant  was  to  become  entitled,  in  t 
event  of  liis  being  dispossessed,  to  a reasonable  remuneration  for  improvements,  do  you  tt^ 
that  that  would  be  more  advantageous  or  less  advantageous  than  an  extension  of  tenme. 

I think  nothing  would  improve  the  country  so  much  as  the  extension  of  tenure ; 
doing  it  in  that  way,  they  would  do  it  without  that  land  of  free-wiH  whicli  I kiow  * L 

would  feel  they  had  au  assurance  of  reaping:, the  -reward  of  their  o-im  labour;  fjieteafl  w 
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its  gouig  other  hands.  There  is  notliing  in  this  world  that  the  lower  ordere  feel 
so  acutely  as  that, — ^no  matter  what  the  compensation  may  be,  they  will  retire  dissatisfied ; 
and  so  long  as  that  is  the  case,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  country  never  can  rise. 

75.  Do  you  think  the  tenure  is  more  important  than  remuneration  ? — Yes ; there  is  no 

comparison  at  all. 

76.  What  are  the  usual  wages  paid  to  day  labourers  in  your  district  ? — Tenpeuco  is 
considered  what  they  ought  to  get  in  money,  and  what  is  pretty  generally  paid  to  them ; but 
many  men,  I am  ashamed  to  say,  employ  them  at  Sd.  I never  engage  a man  under  Is.,  and  I 
pay  them  that  all  the  year.  I am  just  as  well  off  at  the  end,  for  they  work  more  cheerfully 
for  me ; they  do  a little  more  for  me  in  harvest,  andin  broken  weather,  and  I do  not  lose  by 
it  • I am  quite  convinced  of  that.  I never  hear  a complaint.  Some  fine  mornings  they  are  out 
at  four  o’clock,  and  they  stay  out  till  eight  in  the  evening ; and  I do  not  think  I am  pay- 
ing more  than  lOrf.  a day,  strictly  spealdng:  in  winter  they  only  work  seven  hours.  But 
the  state  of  the  labouring  class  is  cniel  in  tbe  extreme.  There  are  many  persons  who  will 
make  them  work  after  hours  without  remuneration ; it  is  a thing  which  cannot  be  helped 
by  others,  but  it  leaves  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  neighbourhood  which  is  very 
had ; and  there  are  no  people,  I have  observed  it  tbi-oughout  Hfe,  who  are  so  cruel  as  those 
who  have  been  working  men  themselves,  who  happen  to  get  a holding,  and  employ  others 
under  them : there  is  no  chance  for  those  men, — they  work  the  very  souls  out  of  them. 

77.  Have  you  any  fmdher  suggestions  to  offer  ? — There  is  a matter  which  has  always 
Btruck  me  very  forcibly,  that  roads  should  not  be  measured  upon  the  tenants,  inasmuch  as 
I conceive  all  the  roads  have  been  paid  for  by  the  Queen,  if  I may  use  the  expression, 
and  it  would  not  be  a very  extraordinary  conclusion.  If  there  is  a new  line  of  road  carried 
any  where,  before  it  is  finished  the  landlord  must  he  paid  tlic  full  value  of  it,  and  therefore 
ie  ought  not  to  come,  when  he  leases  the  same  farm,  and  include  this  line  of  road  as  part 
of  the  land  fit  for  use. 

78.  Is  that 'the  practice  in  the  district? — Yes.  There  is  a farm  wliich  has  been  surveyed 
as  containing  100  acres,  100  years  ago.  Since  that  there  have  been  two  or  three  roads  cut 
through  it — the  landlord  has  been  paid  for  them — the  tenant  gets  a new  lease  of  his  faiiii, 
and  the  roads  are  never  taken  into  consideration ; he  has  to  pay  for  the  100  acres,  though 
there  may  be  four  taken  away.  There  is  one  agent  I know  veiy  well,  Mr.  Sheirard,  who  is 
allowed,  by  all  the  gentlemen  whose  estates  he  manages,  to  deduct  the  roads  from  the  cul- 
tivated lands.  There  is  one  fann  of  five  or  six  acres,  and  one  acre  consists  of  roads,  and  I 
take  it  that  is  the  smallest  thing  which  could  bo  done  towards  showing  the  people  that  there 
was  a wish  to  relieve  them.  It  would  be  a trifling  matter  to  tbe  landlord,  but  it  would  bo 
an  immense  thing  to  the  tenants,  if  they  took  tins  into  their  heads — “ W e have  as  much  land 
as  we  pay  for,  and  the  landlord  has  kindly  given  it  up  to  us.”  Any  concession  ever  so  small 
shows  the  people  you  are  disposed  to  refieve  them. 

79.  Can  you  suggest  any  measui'es  of  improvement  in  respect  to  the  county  cess,  and 
other  burdens  falHng  respectively  on  the  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having 
a due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  land- 
lord and  tenant? — I do  think,  if  it  was  possible  to  bring  all-  and  every  cess  attached  to 
land  into  one  particular  focus,  and  that  tho  tenant  should  pay  one-half,  and  the  landlord  the 
other,  that  nothing  in  this  world  would  so  soon  effect  an  improvement  in  this  country ; 
and  if  the  landlord  was  liable  to  one-half  of  the  whole,  he  would  look  a gi-eat  deal  more 
scrupulously  into  the  expenditure  than  he  does  at  present. 

80.  Do  you  find,  practically,  that  the  road  sessions  at  which  the  tenants  do  attend,  has 
had  much  effect  in  reducing  the  expenses  ? — ^No,  and  I will  tell  you  why.  There  is  not  a 
single  man  of  them  that  comes  there,  though  he  knows  the  thing  is  wrong,  wiU  oppose  the 
landlord,  not  one  of  them,  if  they  see  it  is  the  wish  to  carry  tliis  or  tliat  measm*e,  away  it 
goes  by  tlic  board. 

81.  Youtliink,  by  placing  tbe  county  cess  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  poor  law,  it  would 
become  the  intorost  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  keep  down  the  amount? — Yes;  if  the 
payment  wore  equalised  both  would  bo  anxious,  and  one  as  much  as  the  other  to  keep  it 
down,  which  they  are  not  at  present  under  the  present  system.  I do  not  see  any  possible 
use  in  their  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  comity  taxation ; the  tenants  have  no  power. 
Of  the  £50  freeholders,  only  one  or  two  arc  to  be  summoned.  I tliink  there  ought  to  be 
one  or  two  from  every  barony  introduced  into  the  grand  jiny  room,  if  it  was  only  for  infor- 
mation as  to  mattcra  which  gentlemen  cannot  know. 

82.  Arc  the  occupiers  generally  aware  of  tho  largo  proportion  wliich  the  compulsory 
presentments  bear  to  those  upon  which  the  juiy  liave  a discretion  ? — They  were  not  aware 
of  it  till  very  lately,  when  I got  some  of  the  gi*and  jury  to  send  sheets  ol  paper  out  about 
it,  that  they  might  sec  that  a great  deal  of  the  money  voted  away  they  had  no  controul 
over.  They  ask  why  should  such  and  such  salaries  be  continued,  when  provisions  are 
cheaper.  If  a man  has  £l00  a yeai*,  and  you  take  off  five  per  cent.,  it  shows  there  is  a 
^spositiou  to  relieve  them.  That  has  not  been  done,  and  they  begin  to  say  there  is  no 
justice— there  is  no  fair  play.  I think  if  tho  government  appoint  their  own  officers  to 
conic  and  inspect  tho  prisons,  and  keep  a w’atch  over  us,  they  ought  to  pay  them. 

83.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  inspector  of  prisons,  and  the  paymaster  of  the  constabu- 
lary, should  be  paid  out  of  the  coiisoHdated  fiuid  ?— Yes,  it  is  my  ojiinion  indeed. 

84.  Have  there  been  any  ejectments  of  tenants  in  your  ncighbom-hood,  without  thcii* 
receiving  any  allowance  for  their  improvements  or  their  tenant-right?' — An^  ejectment  has 
heen  served  with  a verbal  promise  of  paying  for  the  improvements ; but  I go  into  tliis  matter 
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with  a great  deal  of  pain.  I have  been  myself  the  principal  evidence,  if  I may  so  call  it,  in 
the  transaction.  It  is  a matter  I am  obliged  to  speak  of  with  great  candour,  as  it  relates 
to  a gentleman  of  whom  I have  the  very  highest  opinion  ; but  however,  even  so,  I shall  not 
hesitate  at  once  to  state,  that  there  is  in  my  neighbourhood  a farm  which  has  been  occupied, 
and  is  occupied  up  to  this  moment,  by  a man  of  the  name  of  M'Keever.  Sir  Richard 
Robinson  is  the  landlord.  M'Keever  was  a very  unfortunate  man,  in  the  way  of  di-ink.  He 
had  held  tliis  farm  a long  time,  and  was  every  day  gettiirg  worse,  till  he  was  not  able  to 
hold  it  any  longer,  and  ran  into  arrears.  He  had  got  married  to  the  daughter  of  a friend 
of  mine,  and  there  were  nine  children.  A few  years  ago,  I sxippose  about  seven  or  eight, 
M'Keever  surrendered  his  lease  (which  was  for  one  life,  which  is  still  in  bmng,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  255.  an  acre)  to  Sir  Richard  Robinson.  Had  he  assigned  it  to  his  father-in- 
law,  he  would  have  paid  up  the  arreai-s  ; but,  under  tlio  circumstances,  he  consented  to  take 
forty-five  acres,  at  355.  an  acre,  by  increase  of  rent,  both  to  M'Keever,  Mr.  Sherrard,  his 
agent,  and  a third  tenant.  Sir  Richard  has  been  amply  paid  his  arrear.  The  farm  contained 
above  120  acres,  and  the  increased  rent  must  be  £60  a year  for  eight  years.  The  father- 
in-law  of  this  man  paid  up  very  kindly  the  arrears  of  the  rent,  and  I went  with  him  to  Sir 
Richard  Robinson,  to  say  that  he  would  do  so,  and  undertake  the  care  of  the  children,  pro- 
vided that  he  would  consent  to  give  them  this  portion  of  the  land,  and  let  lum  go  on.  He 
did  so,  and  he  declared  that  it  gave  him  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  that  tliis  gentle- 
man was  going  to  undertake  the  charge  of  this  poor  family,  which  must  otherwise  go  to 
destruction,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  not  give  up  the  charge  till  the  eldest  son  was  of 
age  to  manage  the  farm  ; for  he  was  pleased  to  say,  that  he  thought  if  MTCeever  got  £1,000 
a year,  ho  would  not  save  a penny  of  it.  The  farm  was  taken  in  a most  deplorable  state, 
and  put  into  condition,  and  every  thing  went  on  smoothly  till  last  summer.  The  old  man 
who  took  the  charge  of  it  died,  and  the  sons  stepped  into  liis  place,  and  protected  the  family 
to  his  very  great  loss.  The  little  holding  did  not  support  the  man  with  his  nine  children. 
The  wife  died  also  ; but  he  was  bound  to  do  his  best,  as  he  was  a relative.  The  perfect 
understanding  was,  that  he  was  to  hold  this  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  family,  and  to  sup- 
port them.  Some  time  last  August,  a gentleman,  who  was  a clergyman,  spoke  to  me  about 
getting  a part  of  the  house.  He  wanted  a room  to  fit  up  as  a temporary  residence,  as  it  was 
convenient  to  him.  I wrote  to  the  agent,  Mr.  Sherrard,  telling  him  I would  not  allow  any 
thing  of  the  kind  to  be  done,  without  getting  his  permission  or  recogmtion.  He  wrote  to 
me  in  reply,  stating  how  glad  he  would  be  to  accommodate  me,  if  it  was  his  own,  but  that 
it  belonged  to  Sir  Richard  Robinson,  and  that  he  must  tell  me  that  Sir  Richard  Robinson 
intended  to  take  it  into  his  own  hand,  though  he  had  desired  tlie  man  in  occupation  to 
continue  the  improvements,  but  with  a proviso,  that  if  ever  he  thought  of_  taking  it  into 
his  own  hands,  he  would  remunerate  him.  The  improvements  went  on  until  now,  or  until 
a few  days  before  April.  There  was  a gate-house  built,  and  a new  gate  put  up  ; and  in 
April  he  was  served  with  notice  of  ejectment. 

85.  Who  built  the  house  ?— The  tiustee  built  the  new  house,  and  put  up  a gate,  and 

repaired  the  houses  which  were  tumbling  down,  and  the  land  was  all  laid  down  last  season 
in  the  most  perfect  order.  I wanted  Iiim  above  all  things  to  make  it  a grass  farm.  I said, 
as  he  lived  in  the  county  of  Meath,  he  could  not  attend  to  it.  But  every  bit  of  it  was  under 
grass  when  this  proceeding  came  so  suddenly  by  ejectment ; and  I tell  you  very  candidly 
thatitoldhim,  “Let  it  be  as  it  may,  you  must  take  this  crop  off  it;”  and  he  ploughed  up  apart 
of  it  which  ought  not  to  have  been  touched.  The  tnistee  is  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  inas- 
much as  he  is  a loser.  But  the  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  unfortunate 
family  ? Somebody  told  me  that  Sir  Richard  Robinson  was  going  to  take  care  of  the  man. 
If  so,  it  is  all  right.  But  I tell  you  very  candidly,  that  it  is  the  only  instance  in  the  country 
which  I know  of,  where  there  has  been  what  I call  a peculiar  degree  of  hardship.  My  dread 
is  when  the  day  comes  when  they  are  to  be  ejected,  because  it  is  so  rare  a thmg_  to  see 
ejectment  executed.  There  will  be  no  opposition — no  breach  of  the  law ; there  is  pot  the 
shadow  of  a fear  of  it.  But  I say  over  and  over  again,  remuneration  for  the  buildings  mil 
be  no  compensation  for  the  loss  sustained,  by  improving  the  farms  on  the  word  of  a gentle- 
man. The  boy  will  not  be  of  age  for  three  years.  

86.  Is  it  contiguous  to  Sir  Richard  Robinson’s  demesne? — Yes,  jt  is  adjoimng  lu8 

demesne  ; but  his  agent  holds  a large  proportion  of  land  equally  convenient  to  the  demesne. 
If  it  was  so,  and  if  it  was  a thing  required  for  a gentleman’s  demesne,  take  it  by  all  meaiis. 
But  it  is  away  from  it,  and  cannot  be  for  the  use  of  the  demesne.  K he  wants  to  increase 
his  demesne,  there  is  a plape  belonging  to  the  agent.  I know  it  is  an  imgracious  ttog  on 
my  part  to  interfere  in  this  ; but  as  I was  a party  present,  I feel  myself  bound  to  declare 
what  I know.  Sir  Richard  Robinson  says  he  never  made  any  promise  of  a lease.  I never 
said  he  did ; but  I asked  the  meaning  of  the  words,  when  he  said,  “ I am  dehghted 
going  to  take  care  of  this  unfortunate  family,  and  I hope  you  will  not  quit  them  until 
boy  is  of  age.”  _ , 

87.  Do  you  know  whether  the  guardian  has  spoken  to  Sir  Richard  Robinson? — No>  t ere 
was  not  a word  said  till  some  time  ago,  when  the  agent  said  that  Sir  Richard  Robinso 
would  take  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  would  give  him  something  for  his  remuneration. 

[ The  toitness  withdrew.^ 

Trancis  Donagh,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1'  I.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Newtown,  in  the  comity  of  Louth.  . y 

2.  Do  you  farm  any  land  yom-sclf  ? — I live  upon  my  own  estate,  and  farm  it.  1 
magistrate  of  the  county,  and  also  of  the  town  of  Drogheda. 
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3.  What  is  the  district  with  wliidi  you  are  acquaintod  ?— I should  say  the  barony  of  Fer- 

rard,  whore  I reside.  / - 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  that  bai-ony  improving  or  otherwise  ?— It  is  certainly 
improving. 

f).  In  what  particulars  ?— Tliey  are  draining  in  a certabi  portion  of  the  baronv,— but 
it  IS  capable  of  much  more  improvement  in  drainage  ; and  they  ai-e  liming  to 'a  great 
e.vtent : and,  taking  a general  view  of  the  mode  of  agriculture  adopted,  I should  say  it  is 
improving. 

6.  What  are  the  manures  generally  used?— They  use  lime,  in  a great  raeasm-e,  and  the 
manure  made  about  the  farm-yard;  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Drogheda, 
there  is  a great  deal  of  manui-e  draivn  from  the  town  of  Drogheda. 

7.  Are  tliere  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  scliods,  or  superintendents,  in  the 
district  ?— There  is  a farming  society  in  tire  county  of  Louth,  and  also  one  held  in  tliis  town, 
designated  the  Meath,  Droglieda,  and  Louth  Farming  Society. 

8.  Have  tliey  been  long  enough  in  existence  to  have  had  any  effect  upon  the  district’— 
They  have  had  a very  great  effect  in  the  county  of  Louth,  particularly  among  the  small 
class  of  farmers,  as  each  show  wo  have  is  evidently  much  better  than  tlie  precedimv  one. 

9.  What  is  the  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture?— I sliould  tliink ' taking 

tlie  average,  from  seven  to  twenty  acres.  ® 

1 0.  Which  size  is  tlie  more  usual  ? — Taking  the  average  betweensthem,  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  acics.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  culture,  the  farmers  generally  commence  with 
tlie  potato  crop,  then  wheat,  tlien  barley  and  green  crops,  or  oats,  and  so  tiiey  go  on.  There 
is  not  much  of  the  green  cropping  in  this  district ; -we  arc  endeavouring  to  encourage  it  as 
much  as  wc  possibly  can. 

11.  Has  the  tillage  so  improved  as  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour? — I think  it  has. 

12.  Have  you  any  farms  in  your  district  held  in  common,  or  joint  tenancy? There  are 

some. 

13.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  liolders  of  those  farms;  are  they  bettor  or  worse  off 

than  tlicir  neighbours? — Aly  impression  is  that  a man  would  be  better  off  holding  by 
himself.  * 

14.  j\hat  is  the  usual  letting  value  of  the  ground  in  your  neighbourhood? — In  the 
immeebate  neighbourliood  of  Drogheda  it  is  veiy  high.  The  land  next  to  me  is  let  for  £3 
or  £i.  I should  say  from  40j.  to  uO.v.  i.s  the  usual  rent. 

15.  Do  V ou  know  what  proportion  the  letting  A'aluo  bears  to  the  government  or  the  poor 
Law  valuation  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  is  about  thirty  jjor  cent,  above  the  government 
valuation.  I do  not  Icnow  the  proportion  that  either  boars  to  the  rent. 

16.  Do  the  tenants  hold,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietors  or  under  mid- 
dlemen ? — In  the  county  of  the  town  of  Droglieda,  in  vdiich  we  are  at  present,  they  hold 
under  middlemen,— for  tlie  corporation  arc  the  great  proprietors ; for  they  set,  and  their 
tenants  re-set  to  other  per.sons  : but  in  the  countv  of  Louth  they  generally  hold  under  the 
proprietors. 

17.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  of  each  class? — No. 

18.  Do  tlie  occupying  tenants  hold  at  will,  in  general,  or  by  lease  ?— Both. 

19.  What  is  the  usiiM  tcian  of  the  leases,  and  ivhat  are  the  covenants? — The  term  has 
been  bitterly  nineteen  years ; it  used  to  be  tliirty-one  years,  in  former  lettings.  There  are 
no  peculiar  covenants. 

20.  Are  the  people  anxious  to  obtain  leases  ? — Yes ; most  of  the  people  are  anxious  to 
obtain  leases,  though  few  of  my  people  have  leases. 

21.  Over  the  country  generally,  what  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure,  holding  at  will  or 
by  lease,  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improvement  and  subdivision  of  their 

farms ; do  those  who  hold  leases  improve  more  than  those  who  hold  at  will  ? I think 

they  do. 

_ 22.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  tlic  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly  ? — I should  say  I generally  assist  my  tenantry  in  their  improvements. 

23.  Is  that  according  to  any  scale  or  proportion  which  you  notify  to  them  ? — No.  If  a 
person  comes  to  me,  and  says  he  is  going  to  repaii-  liis  house,  I am  williiig  to  assist  him. 

24.  With  respect  to  the  improvements  U]30n  land,  has  any  system  been  adopted,  in  the 
neiglibourliood,  of  assisting  the  tenants  ? — No,  I am  not  awai-e  of  it ; but  1 think  it  would 
be  to  tlio  benefit  of  the  landlord  to  assist  Iiis  tenants  in  the  draining  and  otherwise  improving 
the  land— that  if  would  ultimately  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  landlord. 

25.  ^Vhat  is  youi-  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  farming  population;  do  you  consider 
tliat  the  large  fiivmcra  are  improving  in  tlieu  circumstances  or  not  ? — I am  afraid  they  are 
not  very  wealthy.  They  ai-e  not  increasing  in  wealth. 

26.  Aye  the  small  touantiy  improving  ? — T think  the  laboui’cr  is  the  best  off. 

27.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  for  labourers? — Tenpeiice  in  winter,  and  Is.  in  summer. 

_ 28.  Under  whom  does  the  laboui-er  usually  hold,  and  what  is  the  usual  arrangement  made 
in  the  country  districts  between  tlie  fanner  and  the  labourer  ? — Amongst  the  farmers,  they 
W generally  hired  by  the  year.  They  liire  in  May.  The  Iiiring  is  from  May  to  May ; and, 

1 they  are  well  conducted,  tliey  get  a house,  and  ]jotato  ground,  and  other  benefits,  which 
they  continue  to  hold.  Some  men  get  more  than  others : a plouglmian  gets  more  than  a 
common  labourer. 

^n’  usually  pay  for  their  house  aud  gai’don? — About  40.9. 

0.  Do  they  pay  for  it  in  labour  or  in  money  ? — That  is  an  arraiigemont,  I fancy, 
etween  them.  They  get  a house,  and  potato  ground,  and  other  things,  as  part  of 
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theh-  wage.,  a,.d  so  much  mages.  I Immv  nothing  of  that  m my  omu  caso.-I  am  spoaHug 
avc  there  boon  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?-No  4 none.  We  arc  very 

' nt  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land, 
the  rerrt  to  the  poor;  1“' ” Louth,  it  il  from  Is.  M.  to  Is.  Si  It 

£te"torSU;Uchs^iceri^^^ 

If  le  i^;:irofL7retrs^^  ^ ^ 

qrdet  counties  they  should  he  paid  f 'X **  “”‘ 

pcntte7irtt?i.7v”u73^yeA  For  airy  perman'errt  improvements  they  hare 
made  I thmk  they  should  he  remunerated. 

[T7is  witness  sinthdrew.} 

Patriek  Matthesus,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  Hve?-At  Amragor,  in  the  courrty  of  Meath,  rn  the  barony  of  Lowe, 
Duleek.  „ 

general  description,  is  it  occupied  in  tiUage  or  large  grazing  farms  ?-The  county, 
in  general,  is  m large  grazing  farms,  the  j^ot,  as  compared  with  others. 

Hls‘  ;7t°7  «g!i-  tSi'i'7 

growing  up  'In J iind  to  those  schools?— I do  not  know  that  I 

wo*1.7afterJ7rfreqnoR4'  JXl77er  77«*nt7 

“'7  '7i'S«  £ a taste  fcr  agricultural  l-owled^Jt^^ 
children  at  the  national  schools  something  iclating  to  i ■ . . ® .^-ei-y 

13.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  grazmg  farms  m Except  a niaJi 

large  4 hut  the  geiieral  she  of  graaing  farms  is  seldom  ® ® 

haring  ono  or  two  grariiig  famis.  no  one  would  XX  “n/Xe-sedmg  tihage  ?-It  u» 
14  Do  you  think  grazing  farms  ai-e  mcreasing  ftere.  arid  ®“P‘'‘=Xf,,7t£has  bear 
so.  I do  Zt  thirdr  it  rl  on  tSo  inoreaso  in  “W  f n^ dr  £hSod  as 

giving  groat  alarm  to  tho  tillage  farmers  4 but  1 tlnnk  they  were  as  mndi  trig 

7 what  purposes  are  the  grazing  farins  Vl’P'X“Xe7aS  <S£hc 

inoro  for  fiittonmg  oattlo.  except  wip  the  small  farmer.  X s them  But  the  large 
has  a description  of  coarse  grass,  and  straw,  and  h^ay.  V X'  fnrmers  go  to  tiro  west  of 
gi-ass  farms  arc  for  fattoiimg  and  inishiirg  cattle-  '“®  „SXnhiE  than  rearing 

Ireland  for  loan  stock  to  fatten  here  4 so  that  this  county  this^comrty  ?-B'c 

16.  What  will  an  acre  of  ordinary  grass  do  in  the  way  of  fattcmiig  11  3 

reckon  that  an  acre  of  grass  wffl  fatten  a cow  4 hiit  f PX'Vw  aTC  TOrv  fewhofoird  100 

1 7.  What  is  tho  sizo  of  tho  tillage  farms  111  the  district  ?— Thoio  arc  lory  loi  , 

acres— mostly  under  that.  . , xl  4nifp  9__Till  oi 

18.  What  is  the  mode  of  culture  4 what  succession  ot  crops  f ‘^Xioen  crops 

late  vears  there  was  very  Ittlc  in  tho  way  of  gi-een  oropis.  I do  f tlie 

“vo^eS  grown  to  tho  extent  that  they  might  have  hcen.  with  groat  advantage 

111  yom-  evidence,  do  you  speak  generally  of  the  Irish  aero 
think  that  an  English  aero  would  fatten  a cow.  ovou  m the  county  ot  Meath. 
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20.  In  wRat  manner  in  tlie_  clifstrict  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  prh'ate  contract,  by  proposal, 
or  by  valuation  . — In  general  it  is  by  proposal,  or  by  mutual  agreement  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  U here  there  is  a new  tenant  coming  in,  they  most  generally  come  in  by  proposal ; 
])ut  ■(vhere  it  is  an  old  tenant  obtaining  a renewal  of  his  lease,  it  is  often  by  arrangement 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant  themselves,  though  there  are  some  instances  vt^here  a farm 
lias  been  let  upor\  the  valuation  of  a disinterested  person. 

21.  I)o  the  landlords  usually  employ  competent  judges  of  the  value  of  land  before  they 
fix  u))on  tlie  rent  they  will  accept  ?— Not  generally  in  the  district. 

22.  Is  it  usually  the  case  that  the  Mghest  proposal  is  accepted  ?— I tliiuk  not.  Usually 
it  U'ould  be  very  unwise  to  accept  the  highest  proposal,  both  for  the  landlord  and  tenant. 

23.  Alter  receiving,  proposals,  does  the  landlord  consider  which  is  the  best  tenant,  with- 
out reference  to  the  highest  proposal  ?— The  com-se  he  adopts  is  to  select  the  best,  the 
rent  being  well  secured.  But  unless  there  has  been  some  disagreement  between  Mm  and 
the  preceding  tenant,  the  tenant  gets  a preference,  as  I think  he  should. 

24.  What  is  tho  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  county  of  Meath?— It  depends 
upon  the  locality.  I think  about  40«.  an  acre.  I have  known  instances  of  farms  beino-  let 
considerably  Mgher.  , There  arc  lands  worth  more.  But  what  I call  a fah  average  is'’  the 
rent  that  would  be  paid  for  farms  of  a iniddle  quality. 

25.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  government  or  poor  law  valuations? It 

is  higlier  than  the  goveniment  valuation,  but  not  so  high  as  the  poor  law  valuation,  but 
very  near  it. 

26.  Is  tim  poor  law  valuation  in  your  neighbourhood  generally  considered  satisfactory  ? 

It  is  not.  The  government  valuation  has  given  more  satisfaction,  though  there  are  some 
instances  where  we  differ  with  the  government  valuation.  For  instance,  old  meadow  land, 
and  bottom  land,  winch  was  tolerably  fair  meudo-w,  but  when  it  came  to  be  broken  up, 
and  the  subsoil  taiicu  up,  it  was  not  found  to  be  so  good ; and  there  the  Ordnance  siir- 
veyor.-<  have  not  vahu-d  iT  so  high  as  a man  in  the  lo<rality  would  have  valued  it.  T think  the 
mir.  is  about  tJiie-iUtJi  or  utt<‘-si.Ntli  above,  the  govennnenf  valuation  ; in  many  instances  more. 

2i.  I'akiiig  land  let  at  40.-'.  the  liasb  a,(r<\  whan  should  vou  say  was  the  pi'oduce  of  that 
land  in  wheat,  or  whacev.'r  the  nsnai  cro|,  may  be  ?— Taking  a.n 'ordinary  season.  J should 
say.  speaking  of  fair  good.  Uiml.  siippcasr-d  to  b<'  let  at  40.'\  an  acre,  that"  the  wheat  grown 
upon  that  farm  should  average  irmu  ciglrt  to  nine  barrels  an  acre,  tbougli  it  may  often  pro- 
duce more.  If  1 have  twenty  or  thirty  acres  in  a farm  of  100,  that  produced  me  eight  or 
nine  barrels  the  acre,  it  is  a fair  crop.  Our  barrel  contains  two  c\vt.  and  a half. 

28.  What  is  the  rotation  of  crops  upon  tillage  farms  ? — To  get  wheat  in  after  potatoes, 
or  oveti  after  turnips,  or  after  being  manured.  One  reason  why  the  system  of  farming  is 
improved  is,  tliat  there  is  less  fallowing  all  the  summer  than  there  used  to  be,  even  in  ray 
OW31  time.  They  sow  wheat ; and  if  the  land  be  left  land  that  is  calculated  to  give  barley, 
they  consider  barley  more  beneficial  to  the  farmer  than  oats  ; but  if  not  barley,  then  oats, 
iuicl  then  clover,  or  grass  seeds,  if  it  is  intended  for  grass.  That  is  only  immediately  con- 
fined to  this  locality.  I know  another  part  of  the  county  with  which  I am  connected  as 
iiii  agent,  whore  they  grow  no  barley, — that  is  below  Kells,  and  there  they  substitute  oats 
for  barley ; it  does  not  grow  wheat. 

29.  How  long  does  the  land  remain  under  grass  before  it  is  cultivated  ? — It  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  man  how  long  it  remains  under  grass.  If  it  is  clover,  only 
one  year  after  the  clover  they  put  in  a crop  of  oats. 

30.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — In  my  immediate 
neighbourhood  ho  is  considered  a fail’  good  tenant  who  has  always  one  half-year’s  rent  jjaid 
nitiiin  the  other.  If  he  has  the  May  rent  paid  in  October,  and  the  October  rent  in  April, 
it  is  considered  very  AveU  paid.  But  the  average  of  landlords  in  my  neighbourhood  do  not 
let  the  rent  remain  tMee  months.  I have  known  them  demand  it  in  a week ; and  enforce 
it  the  month  it  became  due. 

31.  Is  there  any  custom  of  paying  rent  by  hiU;  and  what  is  the  usual  rate  of  discount? — 

I have  known  them  pay  it  by  bill,  and  at  ruinous  rates  to  themselves. 

32.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  discoimt  ? — It  appeared  to  me  almost  incredible  when  [ 
heard  it ; it  is  often  at  twelve,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  per  cent.,,  for  a bill  to  run  till  after 
harvest.  In  fact,  it  was  not  a discount,  but  what  he  could  get  for  the  bill. 

33.  To  whom  are  those  bills  passed  ? — I have  known  them  passed  to  the  agent.  Where 
the  landlord  was  a man  who  insisted  U])on  getting  his  rent,  whetlier  from  necessity,  or  from 
Ins  own  feelings  ; if  from  necessity,  he  generally  had  an  agent  who  was  a money  lender, 
<uid  the  tenant  not  being  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  landlord,  gave  his  hiU  to  the 
agent,  and  the  agent  extracted  from  liim  what  he  conceived  he  could  with  propriety.  1 
know  that  in  my  owji  neighboui’hood. 

34.  The  agent  having  to  make  remittances  to  the  landlord? — Yes.  And  I liave  known 
the  landlord  take  a bill,  and  have  it  discounted  at  Ms  own  expense. 

35.  Have  you  known  instances  of  as  much  as  twelve  or  fifteen  ]>or  cent,  being  charged 
hy  tlie  ag'ent  ? — Yes  : 1 have. 

36.  Dogs  it  appear  to  be  done  at  all  upon  a large  scale  by  agents? — No  ; not  upon  a 
arge  scale  in  this  neighboiirhood.  I know  only  two  or  three  instances  of  those  who  do  it. 

37.  Does  the  teiiant  depend  at  all  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usm-ers? — There  is 
scarcely  any  instance  of  a tenant  going  to  a loan  fund  wlio  holds  any  quantity  of  laud;  it 
IS  only  those  who  hold  small  quantities  who  go  to  the  loan  fund. 

38.  Is  it  much  the  practice  to  resort  to  local  usurers  ? — It  is  more  the  practice  at  Crossa- 
cele  than  down  about  here ; though  it  is  done  about  here. 
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39.  What  rata  of  h.torcot  do  E toyXXXto 

tliey  conceive  the  person  is  not  1 ■ y 1 ^ ,?hntpvcv  they  choose  to  charge  him.  I 

of  his  oircumstancos  compois  lum  to  suW  per  cent.  I have 

could  mention  names  iii  this  ton  n ii  i . . o clistrcss,  and  that  he  was 

known  a man.  a neighbour  of  mj  ™ ™ 'Jggg,  phe  sum  ho  wanted  was  £40. 

about  to  pass  his  seciuity  to  ono  ol  t ...  J lUsDossesscd  He  was  this  much  short ; 

He  was  thou  under  an  ojoctmont.  and  about  to  he  dispossoosccl. 

“IlfX^LXEr^SXirrXmoiiths;  and  I lent  him  the  mono, 

inyscif  rather  than  sec  him  . rccoveriim-  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— 

41.  What  IS  the  S c ectment  in  the  second,  if  he  does  not 

By  distraint  or  seiKure,  in  the  nut  instance,  anu  cj 

pay  up.  . , iTnh’ss  there  is  a settlement  it  is  carried 

42.  Is  the  distress  frequontly  carried  to  a sale  Uileab  tnoi., 

to  a sale.  ^ o Vo  not  in  this  neighbourhood. 

43.  Hoos  it  ofton  happen  that  t lore  IS  no  bOttW 

44.  What  is  the  expense  of  a distress  33.1.  or  34s.  There  was 

ItXustttyXboirfE* 

SlXrEiXrrXElX'ElSmnumhe^ 

45.  How  long  did  they  'vnmiu  on  ? slightest  necessity  for  it. 

It  XlXXXttiEidlord  was  resident  himself  ?_Yes.  it  was  the  act  of 

thflaudiord  himself.  He  resides  a few  -Xo  Ed  on  him  for  the  arrear 

48.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  vexations  p ],„e  asked  the  landlord 

of  rent ; and,  as  you  have  asked  me  the  «■  least 

himself,  because  I know  both  Landlord  ptiur  acquMuted.  I have  asked  him 

the- tenant  is,  and  the  landlord  is  a pc  ^ cause  ho  assigned  to  me  yas,  that 

the  question.  I .am  now  asked  the  cause  of  “gniimroE^^  to  that  oifeet. 

"gtXdE  sESevEious  p'rgoodiiig  of  that  Hud  is  at  all  common  ?_N„.  not 
common.  I do  not  think  it  is.  t s.i  • i -i-  v.  vuliov  imfominon.  I think  it  an  extra- 

orEEilgEZSdEEfiXl  = 

’ EXXXiJgSX 

who  have  taken  farms  several  yearn  hack.  e veduction  of  fifteen  per  cent., 

who  have  got  rednetious  ; hnt  when  W g,tVo  supposing  the  rent 

perhaps,  they  have  got  a receipt  as  pg  eent  less,  and 

was  £200,  and  they  got  u teen  per  cent,  off,  ^ g 1““  „f  fcUts  having  paid 

got  a receipt  for  £200.  That  ,s  one  case  f or  fi™  years,  when  the  feUt 

SmXSl  iaXS  ESffrd  brought  egainst 

out  of  possession;  and  the  resnlt  is  that  ho  has  “XlXce^  of 'th«t  ki.id?-I 

have^ritE^Xet“EE^tll“  it ; hnt  ho  hold  the  arrears  over  several 
tenants.  . -,™,  ,,-1  nf'rmmt  or  for  a particular  gale  ?—If 

thong, ^ do  not  pa^^ 

Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  arc  there  many 

middlomon  ’—Here,  wo  are  under  the  propnetois.  knowledge  ?— Sot  many 

55.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  conns  within  join  knowlco„e 

now.  I did  myself  hold  under  tlio  courts  some  t™e.  c„„soaueiico  of  Incumbrances, 

„rtuEEXEXrSSS"E^&ffr«^^ 

XiEXit  the  only  lease  the  courts  will^ant^^,f^.ti^ 
to  this  country.  It  was  ho  who  first  estabhshed  go  s i seven  years, 

it  was  twenty-one  years,  or  pending  the  cause.  I be  Dvonosal  or  was  there  an 

58.  In  what  way  did  you  take  under  ’ ’ , ? Lrl^Pavc  done  so  in  more 

auction  ?— It  was  a regular  auction,  and  I attended  and  b , tpe  court, 

instances  than  one.  1 have  bought  under  the  court,  and  - o- 

59  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  mode  of  leasing  — I c 1 that  my  time  will 

oftlie  land  or  the  tenlnt  at  any  time.  If  rtake  it  mart 

expire  at  the  end  of  seven  yeavs.  and  I will  \ i n "must  go  to  the 

he^the  hioliest  bidder  that  gets  it ; and  no  matter  the  ..state  1 leai  o & . 

SLSi  mid  bid  for  it;  and  if  I leave  it  in  good  condition.  I must  pay  ioi  it.  I thniK 
had  system  for  the  country.  • + >,1  .,„,i  n-ninrr  through  the  different 

lx “EE  XX,  I td  to  pay  for  one.  I consider  if  very  o.xpe.isivo. 
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Gl.  Can  you  state  the  expense  of  obtaining  a lease  for  seven  years? — I believe  it  is  2 
reo-ulated  by  the  rent  in  some  degree. 

^2.  When  is  the  rent,  in  the  case  of  proj)orties  held  in  that  vay,  called  for? — ‘When  I p 
held  that  land,  I was  generally  called  upon  in  about  four  months,  witli  -n-hich  period  I was 
perfectly  satisfied. 

^ 63.  Ha-d  yo't  occasion  to  apjdy  for  allowances  for  improvements,  or  any  thing  of  that 
— Before  I toolc  this  land,  the  two  cabins  on  it  were  burned,  and  I applied  to  the 
court  for  something  to  enable  mo  to  rebuild  them,  and  I would  not  get  it. 

64.  Did  it  cost  you  any  tiling  to  make  the  application  ? — No.  I made  it  through  the 
receiver,  and  lie  did  not  charge  me  anything.  The  receiver  did  it  for  me  as  a compliment. 

I think  it  must  liavo  cost  him  something.  I offered  to  pay  liim  any  thing  that  it  cost  him, 
blithe  said,  “Never  mind,  it  shall  not  cost  you  any  thing.” 

65.  Do  the  tenants  generally,  over  the  country,  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Upon  the 
property  witli  which  I am  connected  as  agent,  there  are  about  seventy  tenants,  and  not 
more  than  ten  have  leases ; they  are  all  small  holdings. 

66.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  take  out  leases  ? — Decidodlv. 

67.  What,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  do  you  consider  a small  holding  ? — It  is  a small 
holding  if  it  is  under  ten  acres.  I am  receiving  rent  from  men  v'lio  arc  very  far  from  being 
as  comfortable  as  my  own  labourers. 

68.  With  respect  to  small  holdings,  do  you  consider  the  situation  of  a man  holding 
three  or  four  acres  to  be  better  or  worse  than  that  of  a labourer? — A labourer  with  em- 
ployment is  bettor  off  than  a man  holding  three  acres  of  land,  even  supposing  he  docs  not 
pay  beyond  the  fair  value. 

69.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  a man  holding  so  small  a cpiantity  of  land,  and  dopend- 
iii»'  upon  his  farm  for  support,  can  live  rvith  any  degree  of  comfort  ? — No,  I do  not  think 
he  can,  if  he  depends  upon  it.  I do  not  think  a man  can  live  upon  three  acres,  and  rear 
a family,  and  Iceep)  a cow,  as  he  should.  I think  a labourer,  from  year  to  year,  is  much 
bettor  off. 

70.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  ground  upon  which  you  think  a man  can  subsist, 
with  his  family,  by  fanning  ? — lie  should  have,  at  least,  ten  acres.  I thiiile  he  is  a very 
poor  man  who  cauuot  have  a cow, — and  he  cannot  rear  a cow  upon  four  or  five  acres ; it 
is  only  by  management  he. can  keep  liis  cow  upon  ten. 

71.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  tho  tenants,  or  on  the 
improvement  or  subdivision  of  tlieir  farms  ? — I think  it  ojocrates  entirely  against  iniprovc- 
iiiciits. 

72.  With  respect  to  the  county  of  Jleath  generally,  do  you  think  that  the  tenure  is  from 
year  to  year  ? — Tho  tenure  has  become  more  general,  latterly,  from  year  to  year ; tlie  land- 
lords have  generally  refused  to  give  leases.  It  has  become  by  far  more  general,  wliich  I 
think  a great  loss  both  to  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  to  the  produce  of  the  country  gene- 
rally. I think  if  there  was  a good  understanding  between  them,  and  the  tenant  did  not 
think  he  was  going  to  bo  put  away,  the  laud  would  produce  more,  and  the  country  bo  the 
better. 

73.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  ujion  land  and  buildings  generally  made ; by 
the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — Slostly  by  the  tenant ; but  in  some  instances  assisted 
by  the  landlord.  The  person  n'lio  assists  most  in  that  kind  of  way,  is  the  IMarcjness  of 
Lansdownc.  Supposing  I was  a tenant,  and  was  allowed  to  build  a liousc  or  offices,  I 
Blionld  have  gone  and  got  a plan,  and  Iraving  built  in  conformity  with  that  plan,  I should 
get  a certain  allowance. 

74.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  allowance  ? — It  varies  according  to  the  plan ; the 
more  extensive  the  plan  the  more  he  allows : and  it  is  the  sanio  in  draining  and  lime, 
wliich  I have  known  him  allow.  But  he  gives  no  more  than  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  and 
with  that  lease,  under  him,  the  tenants  appear  satisfied ; for  there  is  scarcely  an  instance — 

I know  of  none,  and  I scarcely'  ever  heard  of  it — where  the  tenant  continued  to  payhis  rent 
fairly,  lie  has  been  dismissed  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease. 

75.  Do  you  think  that  a lease  for  twenty-one  years  is  sufficient  to  induce  tenants  to  make 
improvements  connected  with  agriculture? — No,  I think  not;  certainly  not.  For  instance, 
if  I was  to  take  a farm  for  twenty-one  years,  unless  I was  toleraiil.v  certain  I would  bo 
coutiiiued,  I would  not  make  tlio  same  ini]iroveinents  as  if  I had  it  for  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
or  as  if  I was  under  such  a man  as  Lord  Lansdownc,  and  kneu’  I should  not  be  removed. 

If  1 have  a farm  for  twenty -one  years,  it  takes  me  five  years  to  bring  it  up  to  the  projicr 
state,  and  the  last  five  to  bring  it  down  again. 

16.  Do  you  think  it  dosirablo  tliat  some  ai-raiigement  should  he  made,  by  wliich  a tenant 
who  makes  im]irovcmeiits  should  bo  compensated  for  them,  in  the  event  of  his  being  dis- 
possessed?— Yes. 

T7,  Have  you  considci-cd  in  what  manner  that  conijiensation  could  bo  ascertained? — 

Fot  much.  I think  it  a thing  which-  would  be  likely  to  tend  to  a great  deal  of  litigation, 
and  difference  of  opinion.  IVliat  I consider  to  he  an  improvement,  the  landlord  might  not 
ffiiuk  a necessary  improvement and  it  would  be  a hardshi]),  if  I.  as  his  tenant,  when  going 
away,  should  bo  able  to  charge  him  for  improvements  not  considered  reasonahlo  and  projicr. 

I tliiulj  the  proper  way  would  bo,  that  tho  state  of  the  form  liouses  and  lands,  in  the  first 
wstaiicc,  should  bo  ascertained  upon  entering  into  ]iosscs.-<ion,  and  a record  made  of  it ; 
and  when  I was  leaving  it,  that  record  would  servo  for  inforniatioii  as  to  tho  .state  of  the 
farm;  and  when  I went  out,  that  I should  bo  allowed  for  tho  improvement  of  the  land, 
and  buildings  also,  if  improved. 


5th  .‘fpril,  1844. 
2.7Q. 

. Matthews,  esq. 
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78.  Do  you  think  an  extended  temu’C,  or  an  aiTangement  for  compensation,  would  be 
most  likely  to  encourage  improvements  ? — I think  compensation  would  have  the  same  effect 

as  a long  lease a proper  system  of  compensation.  And  my  reason  for  it  is  this : suppose 

I had  a farm  upon  a fifty  years’  lease,  I might  not  bo  able  to  pay  rent  for  fifty  years ; if  \ 
]»nt  it  into  good  order,  in  ten  or  fifteen  yearn,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  or  died,  and  my 
family  could  not  hold  it,  then  it  would  bo  better  for  them  to  be  allowed  for  the  improve- 
ments, than  to  have  a long  lease  which  they  could  not  hold. 

79.  You  ai-e  both  a tenant,  and  farm  yoiu'  own  estate  ? — les. 

80.  And  also  receive  rents  for  other  ])eople  ? — Yes. 

81.  Supposing  a man  to  hold  so  small  a farm,  as  three,  or  four,  or  five  acres  of  ordiuaiy 

land  do  you  conceive,  that  in  a part  of  the  country  where  labour  is  very  abundant,  and  the 
population  is  very  dense,  that  that  land  can  be  usefully  cultivated  by  spade  liusbandry?- 
I am  quite  satisfied  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  occupier  to  liave  it  done  by 
spade  husbandry  than  by  their  clubbing  and  joining  in  ploughing,  or  even  lining  a plough. 
And  takmo-  the  average  of  the  country,  and  the  average  of  wages,  the  land  will  produce 
more,  and  "he  will  have  it  done  much  cheaper  and  better,  byspa.de  husbandry,  than  by 
ploughing  He  gets  a better  sod,  and  has  the  land  much  better  tilled,  and  has  a deeper 
surfime  upon  the  Land,  and  more  productive.  I have  tiUed  land  by  the  spade  with  the  most 
beneficial  results.  , , . , , t i ^ 

82  Takino-  the  wages  of  a thickly  populated  neighbourhood,  can  you  form  any  opinion 
of  the  comparative  cost  of  spade  husbandry  and  ploughing  ?— Yes,  I can,  in  my  own  neigh- 
bourhood. I employ  a great  number  of  labourers  all  the  year,  and  1 always  give  Is.  a day 
at  the  lowest;  and  in  harvest-time,  or  in  a busy  season  of  the  yeai;,  I am  obliged  to  pay 
them  higher  But  in  the  interior  of  the  countiy,  where  they  receive  tlieu  M.  or  lOd,  a 
day  supposuig  I am  to  pay  £l  or  a guinea  an  acre  for  ploughing  the  land.  I think  I will 
dig  it  very  nearly  as  cheap  as  plough  it ; and  when  done,  it  will  be  much  better  done. 

83.  Is  a guinea,  an  acre  the  usual  price  for  plougliiug,  or  for  iilouglimg  and  liarrowiiig 
It  depends  upon  the  season,  ,\t  present  here  we  sliouhl  pay  25,v.  or  30-v.  an  acre,  bm  in 
the  winter  season,  when  horse  labour  is  not  so  dear,  I have  often  done  ir  at  J.>-.  or  16*. 
Ibr  ploughing  alone,  nut  iiarrowing.  -A  little  farm  I helcl  under  the  court.  I ploughed  in 
c-hat  wav.  \ luid  not  horses  enough,  aiul  I birecl  Ibr  tlmt  purpose. 

84  Is  the  tenam-riLdit,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  '.'--Ob.  no ; we.  do  not; 
know  of  such  a thing!  except  by  the  consent  of  the  landlord.  I scarcely  know  whether 
there  is  not  a clause  in  the  lease  against  it,  hut  the  tenants  do  sometimes  practise  it.  There 
is  a clause  which  savs  they  shall  not  either  let,  set,  sell,  or  mortgage. 

85  Does  the  practice  of  selling  the  mere  possession  of  the  land,  with  or  without  tlie  con- 
sent of  the  landlord,  prevail  ?— I do  not  think  it  does.  I know  nothing  of  the  sort. 

86.  Has  there  been  any  consoHdation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes,  there  has 

been  some.  t i 

87.  Witli  what  object  has  it  been  done  ? — The  object  has  been  to  consolidate  larms  to 

get  a more  wealthy  description  of  tenants.  _ , , n • , 

88  How  has  that  cpnsohdation  been  accomplished  ? — The  landlord  first  gcttuig  out  tJie 
tenants  on  the  land,  and  then,  where  there  were  four  or  five  farms  before,  setting  them 

to  one.  , . , . , T ■ 1 

89  Has  that  been  extensively  carried  on? — 1 do  not  think  it  lias,  in  my  own  neigli- 

l.onrhood  there  hate  keen  cases  of  it ; but  they  are  all  generally  pretty  large  farms  as 
they  arc.  . „ 

90.  Where  the  tenants  liave  been  removed,  have  they  received  any  compensation.'— 

Scm-cely  ever  have  I known  an  instance  in  my  neighbourhood.  There  is  oue  in  partiemar, 
where  the  father  and  gi-'aiidfather  of  the  present  man  lived  upon  the  fai-m,  and  held  about 
200  acres.  They  built,  as  I have  heard  and  believe,'  and  planted  a great  deal  upon  it.  Uie 
lease  ended  with  the  life.  Tlio  Hfe  dropped  in  about  the  month  of  Aprfl,  and  tlie  tenant 
would  not  bo  then  allowed  to  sow  the  barley  he  had  unsown,  and  for  which  he  had  bonglit 
the  seeds.  Tic  was  turned  out,  and  got  no  compensation,  but  had  to  commence  a lawsuit 
to  get  compensation  for  the  planting  which  was  on  the  farm,  but  nothing  for  the  biuldmgs, 
which  Avere  very  considerable.  , . i 

91.  How  long  liad  he  had  possession  of  thefann? — The  man  that  was  m it  was  bonnmt. 

92.  By  whom  were  tlie  buildings  made  ?— By  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  present 

93.  Do  you  tliink,  considering  the  length  of  time  his  family  had  continued  there,  be 

might  he  considered  as  repaid  by  tlie  occupation  ?— Certainly  not.  His  lease  was  deter- 
mined by  the  life  ; and  immediately  upon  the  life  dropjiing,  the  landlord  seized  anc  oo 
possession  of  all  his  improvements,  and  oven  that  which  the  law  gave  hini  a protec  wn 
for the  planting.  His  landlord  litigated  with  him  ; and  I think  that  fact  itseli 

in  the  country,  has  been  decidedly  the  means  of  preventing  other  tenants  impiroving,  u 
would  have  improved.  . . , , tiiK 

94.  Was  it  long  since  that  that  circumstance  occurred  ? — Within  these  three  yeai  _ 

instance  occurred,  There  was  no  complaint  of  bis  being  a bad  tenant,  and  no  complain 
his  having  dilapidated  any  jiart  of  the  premises.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a respecta 
tenant,  compared  to  those  ivlio  occupied  them  afterwards.  ^ ^ 

95.  What  was  done  with  the  land  ? — The  landlord  took  it  into  his  own  bauds  first, 
then  set  it  to  one  of  his  sons.  The  rent  was  near  50s.  an  acre,  as  I heard  and  beheve.  ^ 

96.  Has  tbe  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  been  canied  out  to  any 
becar^c  the  landlords  have  almost  invariably  introduced  a clause  to  prevent  it, — ana  x 
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it  a vei7  good  clause.  I approve  of  it,  for  a tenant  wlio  would  come  in  under  a middleman 
would  be  much  worse  off. 

97.  In  the  cases  of  new  lettings,  where  laud  has  been  so  sublet,  what  has  been  the  effect 
upon  the  sub-tenants, — have  they  been  continued  in  possession ; do  you  hnow  of  any  such 
cases  ■?— I b:now  instances  where  a tenant  has  taken  from  a middleman,  and  he  then  sold  his 
interest,  and  the  property  then  came  back  to  the  original  owner,  and  the  under-tenants 
were  all  put  out. 

98.  What  became  of  them  ? — Some  left  the  country  and  went  to  America,  and  others  of 
tiiem  got  bits  of  land  where  they  could. 

99.  Was  any  assistance  given  to  them  to  emigrate  ? — ^Yes ; such  of  them  as  went  away  at 

there  w-as  an  inducement  held  out  to  them ; but  such  as  were  tedious  and  did  not 
goat  once,  did  not  get  any  thing. 

100.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
increasing  in  wealth,  or  the  reverse  ? — I tHnk  the  country  is  improving ; generally  the  land 
ifi  producing  more  than  it  did,  and  feeding  more  stock,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is 
improving,  though  I believe  very  many  differ  from  me. 

101.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  their  condition  ? — Taking  them  as  a whole,  I 
think  they  are  not,  but  the  contrary. 

102.  Taking  the  labourers  as  a class,  do  you  think  they  are  improving  ? — My  opinion  is, 
that  the  condition  of  the  labom-er  depends  in  a great  degree  upon  the  conation  of  the 
fai’mer ; if  the  farmer  is  improving,  he  is  able  to  give  employment,  and  that  improves  the 
condition  of  the  laboui-er. 

103.  With  resprect  to  capital,  do  you  consider  generally  that  the  capital  of  the  fanner  is 
sufficient ; and  if  not,  from  whence  is  the  deficiency  supplied  ? — I think  that  the  capital  of  the 
farmer  is  not  generally  sufficient, — what  I mean  by  that  is,  that  the  faiuuer  who  has  not 
sufficient  capital,  is  obliged  to  sell  when  it  is  not  Ms  interest  to  sell ; and  if  a man  from 
want  of  capital,  whether  a farmer  or  any  other  man,  cannot  buy  when  he  thinks  it  advau- 
tao'eous  to  buy,  it  must  be  an  injurj’’  to  Mm,  and  that  injiuy  is  occasioned  by  want  of  capital. 

104.  In  settling  the  rent,  is  the  acreable  rent  placed  upon  the  small  tenantry  greater 
tliaii  that  put  upon  the  largo  farms  ? — I think  it  is.  Supposing  100  acre.s  set  in  ten  farms, 
tliey  produce  more  rent  than  if  set  in  one. 

105.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? — Competition  for  land;  every  man  being  anxious  to 
have  a little  home  of  Ms  own. 

106.  Do  you  think  it  wall  yield  more  produce  rvhen  so  divided? — Yes,  I think  it  will  as 
a tillage  farm.  I do  not  mean  to  say  it  wiU  feed  more  cattle,  but  it  wiU  feed  more  people. 

107.  By  what  means  are  the  cluldren  of  the  small  tenantry  provided  for  on  the  death  of 
their  pai’ents  ? — In  the  poor  house ; here  the  greater  number  of  iirruates  are  the  orphans  of 
small  farmers,  labourers,  or  tvadesinerr.  Sometimes  their*  friends  take  them  till  they  are  alrle 
to  earn  something  for  themselves,  but  they  are  often  left  in  a very  bad  way. 

108.  Is  there  any  attempt  made 'to  divide  a small  patch  of  ground,  in  order  to  get  sup- 
port for  the  children  ? — Not  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  down  in  the  cormty  of  ileath  I 
have  known  instances  come  to  my  knowledge,  where  what  was  one  holding  is  now  seven 
or  eight. 

109.  And  that  has  been  occasioned  by  dividing  it  among  the  family? — Yes,  by  dividing 
it  between  the  sons  and  daughters,  or  with  the  brothers-in-law. 

110.  Does  the  practice  of  encumbering  farms  heavily  with  provisions  for  the  members  of 
a family  prevail  much? — Yes,  it  does;  wherever  there  is  a lease,  or  the  farmer  has  a con- 
siderable interest  in  it,  and  has  not  the  means  of  providing  for  Ms  daughters,  he  encumbers 
tlie  property.  I have  known  a case  where  a son  was  obliged  to  pay  ^1,000  out  of  seventy 
or  eighty  aa*es ; but  he  had  it  at  a low  rent. 

111.  Does  that  practice  prevail  among  the  small  farmers  also  ? — Where  the  small  farmers 
cannot  immediately  encumber  the  land,  he  charges  Ms  son,  to  whom  he  leaves  it,  with  the 
payment  of  certain  siuus  of  money,  though  ho  cannot  make  it  a legal  chai-ge. 

112.  Is  that  usually  recognised  by  the  successor  to  the  farm  ? — Yes,  it  is.  I have  been 
often  appealed  to  by  the  difterent  branches  of  the  family,  and  have  sometimes  lent  a tenant 
money  to  give  to  a brother  or  sister,  in  both  instances,  for  them  to  go  to  America,  and  waited 
till  times  came  round,  and  he  was  able  to  pay  me. 

113.  Docs  that  provision  appear  to  you  to  be  larger  than  is  fair,  considering  the  value  of 
the  farm  ? — No,  not  generally.  1 think  the  person  who  gets  possession  of  a farm  with  those 
enemubranees  upon  it,  has  still  more  than  a cliild’s  share.  I have  seen,  in  cases  wdiere  there 
was  no  lease,  a statement  in  the  wIU  of  the  stock  and  property  the  person  had  left,  and  he 
desii-cd  the  person  to  whom  he  left  the  property  and  stock  to  pay  so  and  so  to  so  and  so. 

114.  Under  whom  do  the  labom-ers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they 
built  and  repaired  ? — Mostly,  around  my  neighbourhood,  every  farmer  has  as  many  cottages 
wpon  his  farm  as  will  accommodate  tlie  labourers  necessary  for  Ms  fai-m ; but  there  are  many 
other  instances  about  the  country,  about  BeUewstown  and  Dulcck.  Upon  the  commons 
there  is  a great  number  of  people  of  the  labom-ing  class,  who  are  very  often  in  the  winter 
season  vei-y  badly  off  for  employment. 

115.  Wliat  is*  the  condition  of  the  cottiers  generally  in  the  county  of  Meath,  in  your 
opinion,  taldng  the  cottier  depending  upon  the  fanner  for  emplo}Tnent  first  ? — The  state  of 
the  cottiers  engaged  by  the  farmers,  I tMnk,  is  much  better  than  that  of  others  wlio_  have  a 
house  and  depend  upon  chance  for  their  khom*.  Those  small  cottiers  are  generally  in  small 
holdings.  If  they  have  holdings  of  five  or  six  acres  of  land,  they  endeavour  to  put  up  a 
•and  cabin,  for  which  they  get  30s.  or  40s.  a year,  and  lie  has  that  to  assist  him  in  paying 
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hie  rent ; and  then  the  condition  of  the  ntan  who  builds  this  cabin  is  so  poor  he  is  unable 

to  mahe  them  fit  to  keep  out  the  rain.  , « n 4-  +i  • i iv 

110  What  do  the  cottiers  labourine;  under  tlie  farmers  usually  pay  tor  their  holdings, 
and  Ant  hnvG  they  usually  from  the  farmers  ?_The  mode  of  eiuiJloymg  the  cottiei-s  la  my 
n(d''  libourhood  is,  that  the  labourer  pays  no  rent. — they  have  what  is  called  “ freedom or 
if  he  has  not  a house  and  garden  free,  and  they  have  taken  their  gardens  from  them  latterly, 
he  is  at  fixed  wages,  and  'he  has  potato  land  and  a cow’s  grass  at  a fixed  rent.  Then  sup- 
iiose  the  tenant  gets  l.<!.  a day,  ho  is  chai'god  20.y.  or  30s.  for  the  cabin,  and  at  tbe  rate  of 
PC  or  £T  for  half  an  acre  of  potato  land.  Sometimes  ho  is  charged  more  for  the  cow  and 
^metimes  less.  Some  farmers  do  not  winter  the  cow,  hut  merely  give  her  tbe  summer 
grass.  Then  the  cottier  has  to  got  the  cow  in  his  own  cabin,  and  ho  provides  the  hay  or  straw, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  has  the  manure  to  himself,  in  which  lie  plants  his  potatoes.  If  the 
landlord  provides  for  the  cow  in  the  ivinter,  the  tenant  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  to 
pay  a certain  sum  for  it.  p i ..i  i i 

1 ir  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages,  by  the  labourers  gene- 
rally 9_I  have  aii-eady  said  that  the  labourer  finds  it  very  difficult  to  get  craployineut  often 
at  any  rate  of  wages. ' Whore  there  is  a garden  merely,  and  a large  population  upon  it,  at 
some  seasons  of  tlie  year  they  are  very  badly  off  for  emptloyraent. 

118  Do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  tliat  the  con-acre  system  is  an  advantageous  system 
or  otherwise  ’—I  think  it  is  injurious,  because  every  man  who  takes  it  gets  as  much  as  he 
c-n  out  of  it  and  he  takes  orT  the  land  that  which,  if  it  was  farmed  by  the  occupier,  he 
would  consume  hy  his  cattle,  and  have  the  manure  again  ; hut  tlie  man  with  the  coii-aere 
is  a man  who  takes  the  crop  off  it,  no  matter  whether  it  is  oats,  wheat,  or  barley. 

119.  Or  potatoes?— That  is  a very  difierent  tiling.  _ ..  o w 

1 20  Does  the  system  of  con-acre  jircvail  in  your  district  as  to  potatoes  . — i es. 

12l'  What  is  your  opiuioii  of  it  ?— It  is  a good  system,  for  this  reason,  that  people  are 
very  often  bacUy  off  for  land.  I let  my  grass  fann  out.  Perhaps  no  person  wiU  take  more 
.than  half  an  acre  of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  acres  1 let  off  m that  way  : very  few  have  move 
than  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  t,  p „ 

122  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  the  con-acre? — It  must  depend  upion  the  quality  of  the 
land.  ' I have  never  charged  more  than  £S,  although  I know  £10  is  sometimes  charged. 

123.  Do  you  manure  the  land  when  you  charge  £S? — Sometimes  I do,  and  sometimes 
not.  if  laiul  is  long  out  in  grass,  and  has  not  been  mowed,  hut  grazed,  there  is  a better 
chance  for  a good  crop  of  potatoes,  than  from  worn-out  tiUage-laiul,  though  it  is  manured. 

124.  Do  you  tliiiik  that  a toiiant  paying  £8  or  £10  an  acre  for  ]iotato  ground,  either 
manured  or  with  the  sod,  has  an  advantage  from  it  in  the  potatoes  grown  ?— He  would  not 

attempt  it  unless  he  felt  he  had  an  advantage  froni  it. 

125.  Practically  spicaking,  do  you  think  he  derives  a bciieht  from  it : — les,  and  the 
whole'neigbbourliood  benefits  by  it ; it  creates  a plentifulness. 

126.  What  is  the  ]iroclucc  of  a con-acre  of  potatoes? — A good  acre  will  produce  hora 
100  to  120  barrels  ; from  twenty-five  to  thirty  hairels  to  the  rood. 

127  Is  that  acre  of  land  ploughed  for  the  tenant  ?— Yes,  both  ploughed  and  harrowed. 

128.  The  person  wlio  takes  it  Jias  the  100  barrels  of  potatoes,  paying  £8  or  £10  for  it, 
and  rendering  his  own  labour,  and  finding  tho  seed?  Yes. 

129  That  100  bairols  would  bo  worth  from  £25  to  £30? — It  depends  upon  circum- 
stances : if  he  had  them  now,  tlrcy  would  ho  £25  or  £30,  but  I have  bought  them  at  Is.  a 
ban-el  before  now  ; and  on  tho  other  hand,  I have  known  them  make  a good  deal  of  money 
out  of  it.  Very  often  the  poor  suffer  hy  not  getting  that  accommodation. 

130.  When  you  speak  of  the  barrel,  wdiat  number  of  stones  do  you  speak  of?— Twenty 

stones,  or  two  and  a half  ervt.  , i o * 

131.  What  does  it  cost  the  farmer  to  manure  and  prepare  that  land  A fanner  in  tne 

country  is  quite  satisfied  to  give  you  the  land  for  nothing,  if  you  manure  it  properly.  Ihave 
myself  given  £l  an  acre  and  tlie  land  for  nothing,  by  getting  the  people  to  put  their 
manure  on  it.  I was  anxious  to  get  a great  quantity  of  it  done,  and  if  I had  not  given  some- 
thing, I could  not  have  got  it  so  well  done.  „ t , • t v t ti 

132.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  m your  district  ?— 1 think  there  have,  inere 

ivas  a murder  in  my  neighbourhood  some  years  ago,  and  it  was  supposed  to  he  tJie  ettect 
of  taking  possession  of  some  land.  n n.i  i i 

133.  Have  there  been  any  recently,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  ?— ihere  ha\;e  Been 
ome  DGi-sons  disuossessed  a short  time  back  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duleek,_and  1 have 


punctually ; and  when  the  lease  expired,  the  landlord  and  agent  wanted  the  tenant  t y 
£4  an  acre  for  the  land.  Tho  tenant  refused,  but  did  agree  to  offer  £3,  or  £3  3s.  a.n  acre, 
ejectment  was  served,  and  the  sheriff  brought  to  put  them  out.  Thore_w-as  a female, 
mother  of  one  of  tho  tenants  in  the  house,  lying  very  ill,  when  the  sheriff  came ; so  nin 
so,  tliat  she  wa-s  obliged  to  be  carried  out  in  a sheet  until  they  took  possession.  8lie  u 
carried  out  by  the  desu-e  of  the  agent,  he  saying  that  he  would  not  lose  anptlier  day, 
have  possession  as  he  had  come.  The  woman  was  taken  out  in  an  almost  dying 
they  had  taken  possession.  The  result  was,  that  it  enraged  the  people  in  the  iieiglmo  * 
hood,  and,  I believe,  was  the  cause  of  the  agraiiaii  violence  that  was  done  to  the  houses 
the  land. 

134.  Was  that  lately? — Witliin  the  last  month  or  six  weeks. 
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136.  Had  the  lease  which  expired  been  a long  lease  ?— I beHeve  a twenty-one  years’ 
lease. 

137.  Had  they  made  much  improvement  ?— It  was  a snug  little  cabin,  and  the  land  was 
in  a fair  good  state. 

138.  'Were  they  given  any  thing  on  being  tm-ned  out  ?— Not  a shilling. 

139.  Do  you  Icnow  this  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— Yes,  I know  the  parties. 

140.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  as,  for 
example,  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors.  Are  the  estates 

of  absentees  better  managed  than  those  of  the  resident  proprietors  ? The  management  of 

the  estate  depends,  in  a great  measure,  upon  the  agent.  I have  been  mentioning  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne’s  property ; he  has  an  agent,  under  whom  the  property  is  admirably 
managed.  There  is  another  property  where  the  landlord  is  absent  from  the  neighbom-hood, 
but  not  from  the  country,  wliich  is  well  managed,  both  for  the  tenants  and  the  landlord  • 
but  in  a great  measm-e,  it  depends  upon  the  agent. 

141.  Do  you  consider  it  of  importance,  in  the  case  of  an  absentee  landlord,  that  there 
should  be  a resident  agent,  who  could  give  Ins  whole  time  to  it  ? — ^\Vhere  a landlord  is 
absent,  there  should  be  some  person  in  his  stead,  and  one  almost  constantly  there,  that  ho 
might  see  bow  things  were  going  on ; so  that  he  might  be  an  eye  witness,  instead  of  listen- 
ing to  the  statements  of  others,  and  coming  once  or  twice  a year  and  taking  what  could  be 
got ; and  without  bemg  an  injury  to  the  landlord,  it  would  be  of  material  use  to  the  tenant, 
if  a part  of  it  was  spent  in  the  neighbom-hood. 

142.  In  your  opinion,  do  the  agents  upon  the  properties,  generally,  which  you  are 
acquainted  with,  act  fairly  by  the  tenants  ?— Yes,  fairly,  but  strictly ; but  I think  strictness 
is  best,  though  there  may  be  cases  where  there  should  not  be  strictness.  And  though  there 
are  great  complaints  against  the  agents,  yet  there  are  many  of  them  who  ai-e  good  and 
kind  men. 

143.  Are  there  fees  paid  on  granting  leases  or  enforcing  rents,  and  to  whom  are  they 
paid  ?— The  fees,  on  collecting  the  rent,  are  paid  by  the  landlord ; but  I have  known 
instances  where  the  agent  has  said,  if  he  came  a second  time  the  expense  should  be  paid 
by  the  tenant. 

144.  Do  you  lmow_  whether  the  bailiffs  or  under-agents  exact  fees?— I am  not  aware 
that  they  are  authorised ; but  they  do  get  fees.  There  are  persons  called  gardens,  or 
bailiffs,  who  get  gratuities  or  presents. 

145.  Ai-e  tliere  any  large  fees  paid  on  granting  leases,  beyond  the  law  expenses  ?— I do 

not  blow  them.  I have  heard  that  there  have  been  presents  given  to  agents,. “I  will  give 

you  so  much  for  getting  me  a lease  quickly.”  Both  the  agent  and  the  tenant  Icnow  what  it 
is  for ; but  I have  had  no  such  occurrence  \vithin  my  knowledge. 

146.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  faims  ? — It  depends  upon  circumstances. 
Land  is  taken  either  from  September  or  March,  or  May  or  November.  Those  are  the  general 
periods  for  paying  rent.  If  I take  land  in  January,  I go  under  rent  from  the  November 
before  or  the  March  coming,  according  to  agreement. 

147.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  poor  law  of  the 
government  Valuations  ? — The  county  cess  is  a very  serious  item  upon  us,  and  it  has  not 
decreased  latterly.  It  is  not  an  acreable  charge  in  the  county  of  Jleath;  it  is  a poundage. 

148.  You  do  not  know  how  much  in  the  pound  it  is  upon  the  rent  ? — It  is  levied  accord- 
ing to  the  Ordnance  valuation,  and  as  that  is  generally  under  the  rent,  it  consequently  bears 
a less  proportion  to  the  rent ; but  some  baronies  are  heavier  than  others : the  coimty  charges 
are  all  the  same  ; but  local  charges  upon  some  baronies  are  heavier  than  others.  The 
county  cess  with  us  was  upon  the  average  from  about  2s.  6d.  to  2^.  8d.  an  acre : then  the 
land  was  valued  at  35^.  an  acre,  now  it  as  a poundage ; therefore  the  good  land  pays  more 
county  cess  than  the  inferior  land, — it  pays  in  proportion  to  the  quality. 

149.  Are  you  at  all  aware  of  the  proportion  that  the  compulsory  presentments  bear  to 
those  upon  wliich  the  grand  jury  have  a discretion  ? — I have  been  looking  over  the  abstract 
this  morning,  and  1 believe  that  which  is  compulsory  is  much  heavier  than  that  which  is 
discretionary.  The  gaol  expenses,  the  county  infirmary,  the  fever  hospital,  the  con- 
stabulary, and  the  Richmond  hospital,  are  much  heavier  than  what  comes  before  the  petty 
sessions,  or  that  which  the  grand  jury  have  a discretionary  power  in. 

150.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — If  there  is  a 
levy  now  made,  and  I pay  the  rate,  then  when  I am  paying  the  gale  of  rent  which  accrues 
pending  the  levying  the  rate,  I am  allowed  that  proportion ; if  there  is  an  airear  of  rent 
I will  not  be  allowed  it  now,  but  when  I am  paying  the  rent  for  that  time. 

151.  Is  the  landlord’s  proportion  allowed  in  every  case  ? — I know  an  instance  where  the 
landlord  does  not  allow  it,  and  that  is  where  the  tenant  holds  at  wiU ; I have  asked  the 
tenant  why  he  did  not  compel  it,  and  he  told  me  that  the  landlord  told  bim  if  he  was  obliged 
to  allow  him  a portion  of  the  rate  that  time,  he  would  add  it  to  the  next  rent,  and  nay 
, the  rate  for  bim, 

152.  Is  that  a single  instance  ? — I have  known  no  other  instance  of  it  hut  in  that  one 
ease. 

, difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  tbe  tithe  rent-charge  upon 

the  landlord  ? — Since  the  passing  of  the  act,  I consider  the  tenant  pays  more  than  he  did 
etore  that ; and  my  reason  for  that  is  this, — I think  there  was  a very  high  average  taken  at 
me  time,  and  I think  the  tenants  and  occupiers  had  as  much  indulgence  and  as  much  lenity 
rom  the  tithe-owner  as  they  now  find  from  the  land-owner,  and  more  so,  I believe ; and  if 
you  were  to  examine  what  ia  received  in  the  shape  of  rent-charge  now,  and  what  was 

6 P 
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26,5  1844.  received  ee  tithe  then,  it  would  ho  found  thnt  more  in  received  now  than  was  received  then, 

*im’'  S“!u  M?thtlow«  rfreducing  it?-Tes,  we  have  fte  power  of  tetocing  it 
but  the  meanJof  altering  it  are  so  very  expensive  and  so  CTOwded  with  d^culfaes,  t^t  I 
tnow  only  of  one  instance  where  it  has  been  successful.  You  are  ohhged  to  tahe  down 
mZ  Ss  from  DuhKn-which  is  especially  expensive-hefore  the  assmtant-harnster,  or 
you  are  not  Ikely  to  succeed.  And  I also  know  of  some  mstances  where  tad-owner, 
CuhS  andwhei  they  found  tho  difficnWes  they  had  to  encounter  and  the  e^ense, 
they  had  to  incur,  they  contented  themselves  with  jf  "’'“Ywhfta  ^ 

a rieht  to  pay,  rather  than  go  through  the  ordeal  offered  them  hy  the  law. 

163  Haye^you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  mproyement  m the  law  and  practice 
in  respert  to  the  occupS  of  land  in  Ireland, 

of  property,  may  he  cilculated  to  encourage  the  cidtivation  of  the  sod,  to  extend  a hdler 
system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  .—I  tlm4 
if  there  could  bo  a system  devised,  by  which  the  tenant  eodd  pomt  out  to  the  landlord  the 
tapTovements  necesjary  upon  his  farm,  and  that  upon  his  bemg  removed  from  he 

wo^d  be  allowed  for  his  improvements,  improvement  would  go  on  better  tha,n  it  docs  at 
present ; and,  at  the  same  time,  while  doing  it,  1 thmk  that  the  landlords  would  denve  an 

Weased  advantage  without  their  rights  being  rnterferedwitm  „„v  v, 

156  Have  yon  thought  enough  upon  the  subject,  to  be  able  to  suggest  any  mode  by 
wtah  in  caseVthe  landlord  aid  tenant  differing,  arbitrators  could  be  appointed  ?-Tes ; 
Ttate  ” iidered  that  if  there  could  be  some  authority,  oyer  wh«m  neiier  the  tenant  nor 
the  taSmd  conld  have  any  influence,  but  a man  in  whom  both  should  have  confidence. 
So  wtad  point  out  what  iiiproyement  was  necessary  for  the  tenant,  without  being  mjn- 
riius^X^landlord,  and  if.  It  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  landlord  was  obhg'id  to  pay 
fo^ttat  improvement,  that  both  tafflord  and  tenant  would  go  on  much  better,  and  the 
labouring  class  would  be  benefited  by  tbe  adoption  of  suen  a rule. 

13™Hav7yoT  any  thing  to  Buggkt  as  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens  fallng 
lespectively  on  tadlids  and  oeSfying  tenants.  wHch  you  think  might  unproye  the  * 
tion  betweL  them  ?— I do  think  it  a hardship  upon  the  fmmera  that  they  sh^oiild  be 
SgS  to  pay  all  tho  county  cess  ; and  more  particularly  as,  with  respect  to  a great  portion 
of  it,  he  has  no  voice  whatever  in  the  levying  of  it.  . 

158  Wbat  would  you  suggest  as  tbe  means  of  remedying  that  •— f 

be  an’  improvement  to  aU,  I the  county  cess  was  levied  m some  mode  or  upon  some  sy^ 
tern  simita  to  that  of  the  poor  rate  at  present,  so  that  property  as  well  as  occupation 

Ss  it  appear  to  you  that  there  are  any  portiom  of  the  sums^paid  ™to  ‘he  M 
of  comty  cess,  that  ought  not  to  ho  paid  by  the  tenant?— I do.  I thmk,  with  respect  to 
all  those  Veers  and  ijpeotors  who  come  and  inspect  tho  pimons  f”  ™‘a^.  * 

very  short  time  with  us,  and  get  an  order  upon  the  tosurer  for  a cert^  “Tbv  eShcr  S 
grSt  hardship  upon  us  to  have  to  pay  them ; I thmk  they  should  be  paid,  not  by  either  the 
landlord  or  tbe  tenant,  but  out  of  tbe  consobdated  fund. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

271,,  William  Caims,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

Wm.  CUMI,  esq.  y Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Drogbeda. 

2.  Wbat  is  your  occupation? — 1 am  a brewer.  . , t • i.  

3.  Do  you  occupy  any  land  yourself  ?—Tes,  about  fglity  or  mnety  Irish  , , 

4.  Wbat  is  tbe  district  with  which  you  are  acqi^inted  ' 

5.  What  is  tbe  general  description  of  that  district ; is  it  tillage  land,  or  laig  gr  g 

populous  ?-No,  it  is  not ; the  farms  mie  rathor  large 
r.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  ?— I tlmik  it  is  very  ' P *■ 

8.  In  what  paitieulars?-In  the  mode  of  cultivating  They  produce  much  better  ™ 

and  there  is  a more  regnlai  rotation  than  there  formerly  was.  The  system  of  cultivation 
decidedly  better,  and  tbe  breed  of  cattle  has  improved.  a .s  onv  Irrmroved 

9.  HaJ  any  crop  been  recently  introduced  mto  this  noigbbonrhood,  or  any  “ 

mode  of  tillage,  which  you  think  is  bkely  to  be  beneficial  ?— My  attention 

tbe  growth  of  flax,  by  the  report  of  tbe  Flax  Improvement  Soaety  of  Belfast,  and  It 

myself  last  year;  and  by  foUowing  their  directions  I thmk  I have 

pletcly.  I am  concerned  in  a flax  spinning  mill,  and  I have  brought  a sample  of  , 

I have  produced  by  following  their  directions,  and  also  a sample  of  that  whic  P 

xmder  the  oldimoiG.—  iTho  witness  produced  two  samples  of  Jlaa.}  rr>,o  trpneral 

10.  Was  there  any  particular  course  of  culture  which  you  pursued  . les.  ° ^ 
practice  in  sowing  flax  before  was,  sowing  it  after  potatoes,  for  which  crop  tbe  g 

been  richly  manured ; this  sample  {the  whitest)  was  sown  after  wheat.  Wn  I did 

11.  Did  you  lay  down  the  ground  with  grass  seed,  or  manure  it  afterwards  c ’ j 
not.  I tilled  ft  very  well,  and  have  now  a crop  of  rye  vetches  fit  to  cut  oflT  the  same  g 

and  shall  have  a crop  of  turnips  after  that  again  ^pon  ft.  tierfection ; 

1 2 In  what  did  the  improvement  consist  by  which  the  flax  was  brought  to  that  penco 
is  ft  in  the  handling  of  the  crop,  or  in  the  mode  of  tilling  ground  ?— From  not  pu 

it  into  such  rich  ground  as  they  were  accustomed  to  put  it  m before  you  have  a muen 
article ; and  by  sowing  it  earlier  it  comes  better  to  maturity,  and  attaina  a co 
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would  not  otherwise  have.  I usually  used  to  sow  it  about  the  6th  of  May ; this  was  sown 
about  the  first  week  in  April. 

13.  Do  you  consider  that  that  improvement  in  the  culture  of  flax  would  render  thin 
country_  independent  of  the  foreign  supply  of  flax?— We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending 
to  Belgium  for  flax,  and  I have  no  doubt  we  may  now  be  independent  of  it.  There  were 
gome  matters  which  I could  not  exactly  accomplish  as  I wished ; for  instance,  the  steeping 
place  was  not  exactly  what  I could  have  wished, — it  was  not  tight,  and  consequently  the 
quality  of  the  flax  was  injured  to  a certain  extent  by  it. 

14.  So  that  the  experiment  was  not  a favourable  one  upon  the  whole  ?— No.  I have  no 
doubt  that  this  year  it  wiU  be  better. 

15.  What  has  been  the  produce  per  acre  of  the  flax  you  sowed  last  year  ? — I find  I have 
fifty  stone  by  the  acre. 

1 6.  What  is  the  value  of  it  by  the  stone  ? — Ten  shillings  a stone  is  the  value  of  it. 

17.  What  is  the  value  compared  with  the  ordinary  flax  of  other  counties  ? — The  sample 
I have  produced  is  hand-scutched  flax,  for  which  we  pay  5s.  3d.  to  5s.  6d. ; the  other  sample 
is  miH-scutched,  and  that  is  worth  IOj.  a stone. 

18.  Have  you  at  all  estimated  the  cost  of  tilling  that  ground  for  the  flax  which  produced 
fifty  stone  ? — The  preparation  is  not  more  than  for  barley.  It  requires  three  ploughings, 
and  to  be  very  well  harrowed  and  roUed,  and  it  requires  some  extra  ejq>ense  in  weeding 
the  flax.  Except  for  the  weeding  it  is  not  more  expensive. 

19.  What  should  you  estimate  the  cost  of  tillage  ? — I should  think  £2  an  acre. 

20.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  seed  ? — It  would  take  five  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  I 
forget  what  we  paid  for  it. 

21.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  by  a more  extended  culture  of  flax,  employment  might  be 
obtained  to  a great  extent  ? — Yes.  An  acre  of  flax  will  give  more  employment  than  ten 
acres  of  wheat  in  the  pulling,  spreading,  and  weeding. 

22.  Is  there  any  particular  land  that  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  it,  or  may  it  be  grown 
ujjon  the^  ordinary  ground  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  the  ordinary  ground  of  the  country,  clay 
mixed  with  gravel.  It  depends  very  much  upon  the  season. 

23.  Do  you  know  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  this  county,  excluding  town 
parks  ? — From  50s.  to  £3. 

24.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district,  and  what  effect 
have  they  had  ? — There  is  a farming  society  here,  which  has  had  a very  good  effect. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."]  ^ 


Dublin,  Tuesday,  30th  April,  1844.  30^^  1844. 

Graham  Johnston,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  2^ 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Dundalk.  • G.  Johnston,  eiq.  = 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — I am  a land  agent  and  landed  proprietor. 

3.  Are  you  agent  to  Mr.  Henry  Corbet  Singleton,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Drumcondra,  in  the  county  of  Meath  ? — I am. 

4.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Balfe  before  the  -D* 

commissioners,  and  have  you  any  statement  to  give  to  the  commissioners,  relative  to  a person 

of  the  name  of  Boylan,  referred  to  by  him,  and  who  held  a farm  under  Mr.  Singleton  ?— 

I have.  The  land  of  Kearntown,  wliich  contains  about  110  acres  of  arable  land  (the 
remainder,  near  seventy,  being  pasture  and  bottom  meadow),  were  leased,  in  1 793,  to  Messrs. 

Richard  and  Robert  Shields,  which  lease,  by  the  dropping  of  the  last  life,  expired  in 
December,  1842.  This  townland  runs  backward  above  an  English  mile  and  a half,  not 
averaging  ninety  English  perches  in  breadth  ; but  although  so  inconvenient  in  ite  position,  a 
(hvision  was  made  by  the  two  Shields.  Many  years  since,  Mr.  Simon  Owens,  who  held  a 
large  tract  of  ground  adjoining,  also  part  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Singleton,  became  the  purchaser 
of  his  relative,  Mr.  Richard  Shields’,  interest  in  the  lease.  But  though  I have  known  him  as  a 
tenant  since  the  year  1820,  I never  heard  of  his  letting  those  lands  from  embarrassed  circum- 
staaces,  or  indeed  that  he  had  leased  them  at  all ; but  I know  he  put  several  cottiers  off  the 
lands  several  years  since.  Patrick  Steen,  the  person  mentioned  as  having  purchased  the 
other  moiety  of  the  lease,  was  only  tenant ; he  held  another  farm,  of  about  110  Irish  acres, 
from  Mr.  Singleton  direct,  adjoining  this  townland,  and  paid  a profit  rent  to  the  representa- 
tives of  Robert  Shields  for  their  portion  of  Kearntown.  Steen  died  in  1841,  I think;  but 
being  unable,  from  some  previous  losses  through  members  of  his  own  family,  to  manage 
his  ferns,  he  placed  his  grandson,  Anthony  Boylan,  shortly  before  his  death,  in  an  old  house 
on  Kearntown,  heretofore  occupied  by  a caretaker.  Boylan,  who  was  a very  young  man, 
without  any  means,  came  to  me  after  he  entered  into  possession,  and  mentioned  that 
his  grandfather  had  given  up  the  land  to  him.  I told  him  I thought  Mr.  Singleton 
Would  not  recognise  him  in  any  way,  as  having  a claim  when  the  lease  expired,  warning 
him,  however,  to  be  particular  in  his  conduct,  as  the  best  recommendation  he  could  have,  in 
addition  to  securing  the  rent,  should  Mr.  Singleton  agree  to  let  to  him.  The  lease  having, 
w before  mentioned,  expired  in  December,  1842,  in  the  month  of  January,  1843,  I was 
directed  by  Mr.  Singleton  to  inform  the  persons  then  in  occupation,  that  he  bad  determined 
on  letting  Kearntown  to  one  tenant  only,  but  that  he  would  permit  of  their  making  use  of 
be  ground  until  the  1st  November,  1843,  at  the  old  rent,  to  enable  them  to  provide  othei> 
interim;  and  I was  also  (hrected  to  have  an  ejectment  brought,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
diaiculty  in  getting  the  proper  possession  at  that  period.  Upon  an  inspection  of  the  lands, 

6F2 


mil  April,  1844. 
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,Wm.  Cainu,  eiq. 
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See  Mr.  J.  D. 
Balfe’s 
Evidence, 


956  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOEE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

I found  twonly-iiTO  cottiers  resident,  some  of  irhoso  houses  srere  of  the  ^orst  description 
I M Uice  given  to  twelve  of  those,  thut  they  must  remove  by  the  1st  of  Mny.  in  which 
msrtheT  might  take  the  timber  of  thoir  houses.  Six  went  away  about  that  time,  to  whom  a 
IZ  of  ll  «lh  was  afterwards  given ; one,  subsequently  ; four,  who  would  not^^^^^  ,ere 
Soosselsed  by  the  sheriff  iu  December  last ; one  is  to  give  up  his  house  on  the  1st  of  Ma, 
next  (as  is  Mr^  Bojlan,  who  got  that  time,  rent  free,  to  dispose  of  his  crop),  the  laud  being 
Xlet  to  Mr  OweLfromthe  1st  November  last,  who,  for  above  twenty  jearw,  had  paid  me 
elth-e  rent ; and  the  remaining  thirteen  are  still  on  the  lands,  as  cottiers  to  Mr.  O wens.  I 
havronll  tother  to  add,  that  no  improvement  was  ever  made  by  Steen  on  those  lands,  op 
WBoytoi  afterwards  ; iideed,  I woid  think  quite  the  contrary.  Ihero  m one  c rcumsta™ 
Dy  • wvWehhosavs  “Some  of  the  families  who  have  been  eected, 

“T^fhal  Wn  ^t  g Indt  ^d  walls,  were  driven  out  of  them  on  the  13th  of 
December  last;  and  Mr.  Singleton’s  ««  hrf  ce°r£; 

the  se™Jio  went  out  of  their  own  accord  that  I allude  to  ; they  got  the  timber  of  their 

Boylan  is  also  to  leave  on  the  1st  of  May.  _ +wrAfMot,tb9  Yp«. 

fi  Are  vou  ao-ent  to  Lord  Essex’s  property  m the  county  of  Meath  . Yes. 

■ 7 Does  Mr  Balfe's  evidence  suggest  to  you  any  statement  which  you  a,re  desirous  o 

maL  as  to  that  property  ? Jt  doosTinasmuoh  as  you  wonld  presume  Irom  the  answers  to 
Sf  mestions  fam  No.  22  to  32,  that  great  hardship  had  been  practised,  by  a number  of 
teua^rbS’disposscss^  under  an  Ul%e.  The  circumstances  of  that  case  are  tin,  a case 
rsrarof^sixt^onr  Irish  acre.^ 

°ear‘fZ'  1843,  When  thelas. 

"we  Z iiran™„rto’p:Za 

‘smreSret  by  to  “ an"ZZpp«Z”‘ 

cSetakers  *e  farm  is  now  divided  into  twenty-ffyedots,  and  twenty  have  houses  rour 

:s£S=siiSi! 

tion.  I have  here  a map  of  to  farm,  as  divided  by  me,  and  as  let  ’>/  ™ 

Q .State  to  onantity  of  land  and  to  number  of  divisions,  according  to  this  new  arrangm 
met,-Thetre“Sy-ive  divisions,  varying  from  one  acre  to  ffve  not  i-hto| 
<qivkir.iv;  of  cut-out  boff  I also  observe,  that,  m answer  to  question  No.  SO,  Mr.  balle  stat  , 
tZtwo  hoZ  whioh  had  bdongod  to  Trainer  and  Roilly,  were  burned 

from  the  property  at  the  time.  It  was  after  the  possession  w g . , P’,  i ^i,e 
taken  down,  that  Trainer  wont  there.  The  burning  was  perfectly  accidental,  and  alter 

"If  wZ“t£e  parties  tnimed  out  by  to  sheriff,  or  under  an  Aafcrc  ?-Neittar 

°agto  to  properties  of  any  considerable  extent,  af  in  what  connfaj-l 
receive  on  the  whole  about  £30,000  a year, — about  £9,000  in  Mea'^,  f^°£o^o'o*^and  in  the 
£4,000  in  Down,  £3,500  in  Roscommon,  in  Longford,  I should  tonk,  £3,  ' . j p „ 

Queen's  county  about  to  same  sum.  Those  sums  will  como  pretty  dose  to  to  total 

” 13.  With  regard  to  to  property  of  which  yon  have  the  management  gencraU;^^^^^^^ 
tnre  upon  it,  in  your  opinion,  improving  or  otherwise  . —In  some  counties  P j 
is  improving  in  Louth,  in  Down,  and  in  Month.  I cannot  vontnro  to  say  a. 

conntios.  fn  Longford  it  is  improving  as  to  the  use  othmo;  p “^Ss’-In 
14.  What  is  your  mode  of  fixing  the  rent  on  the  expiration  j employ 

instances  1 value  the  land  myself,  and  in  others  I employ  valuators. 
a gentleman  who  is  under  the  Ordnance  Board ; and  in  othei  pilaces,  I e p y 
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15.  Is  the  sum  fixed  upon  as  the  rent  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  sum  ? — In  some  cases 
„ross,  and  in  some  cases  acreable.  It  is  gross  in  all  the  cases  where  the  holdings  are  small. 
The  object  of  the  gross  rent,  even  where  I value  the  land  by  the  acre,  and  add  up  the  con- 
tent, is  to  prevent  the  tenant  objecting  to  the  survey  afterwards. 

16.  Do  you  measure  in  the  county  roads  ?■ — ^Yes,  always. 

17.  In  making  up  the  acreable  valuation,  how  do  you  manage  with  respect  to  the  roads  ? — I 
take  off  the  waste.  I make  an  allowance  by  the  acre  for  the  county  roads,  or  any  kind  of  waste. 

18.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  rent  usually  demanded  ? — In  Down,  the  rents  are 
called  for  within  six  months ; in  Louth,  within  six  months,  generally  ; and  in  Longford,  within 
six  months. 

19.  Are  rents  frequently  paid  by  bills,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  additional  charge  made  in 
consequence  ? — Rents  are  not  often  paid  to  me  by  bills  ; I take  very  few  bills. 

20.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rents  from  defaulting  tenants? — In  some  cases 
I serve  notice  to  quit ; in  others,  where  there  are  leases,  I bring  ejectments ; but  I never 
distrain,  except  for  example’s  sake,  in  a particular  case. 

21.  Are  receipts  of  rent  generally  given  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale? — I never 
give  a receipt  on  account,  scarcely.  If  there  has  been  a reduction  of  rent,  it  is  shown  on  the 
face  of  the  receipt.  Where  there  are  so  many  tenants,  there  may  be  an  exception  in  a par- 
ticular case. 

22.  Is  the  tenure  in  the  cases  of  the  property  which  you  manage  under  the  proprietor  or 
under  middlemen  ? — There  is  scarcely  any  middleman  upon  any  of  the  properties,  excepting 
Roscommon,  where  they  are  principally  middlemen ; one  large  tract  of  country  being  held 
under  perpetuity  leases. 

23.  Is  the  tenure  generally  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — Sometimes  at  will,  and  sometimes  by 


30<A  April,  1S44. 
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24.  Do  you  find  tenants  anxious  to  obtain  leases  ? — They  are  not. 

25.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  tenants  who  have  leases,  compared  with 
those  who  have  not? — I do  not  perceive  any.  I conceive  the  tenants,  in  their  dealing  with 
the  land,  are  just  as  much  inclined  to  take  our  word  as  a lease,  as  they  know  they  will  not 
be  disturbed,  if  they  attend  to  the  regulations  of  the  estate. 

26.  Are  improvements  upon  the  estates  of  which  you  Imve  the  management  generally 
made  by  the  landlord,  or  the  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — In  some  cases,  the  improvements  upon 
houses  are  partially  paid  for  by  the  landlord,  on  others  entirely.  In  the  county  of  Longford, 
we  have  made  a considerable  number  of  allowances. 

27.  What  is  the  arrangement  as  to  the  proportion  ? — Half  a year’s  rent  is  usually  allowed 
upon  the  estate  in  Longford ; and  in  other  places,  we  assist  in  the  drainage. 

28.  In  what  manner  do  you  assist,  and  to  what  extent  ? — I allow  the  tenant  generally 
one-third  of  the  expense.  I do  not  speak  of  going  to  any  great  extent ; but  if  six  or  eight 
pounds  are  laid  out,  I calculate  the  landlord’s  proportion  is  about  one-third. 

29.  Has  that  encouragement  been  extensively  taken  advantage  of  by  the  tenants  ? — Not 
hitherto  ; but  I think  it  is  at  present. 

30.  Docs  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail  upon  the  properties  you  have  the 
management  of  ? — In  the  county  of  Down,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  and  in  the  county  of 
Louth  it  does.  I cannot  answer  for  the  others. 

3 1 . What  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  generally  speaking,  in  those  counties  upon  those 
properties  ? — In  Down,  I have  known  it  to  bring  £10  an  acre,  at  the  full  rent. 

32.  With  a lease  ? — Yes,  all  the  leases  there  have  five  or  six  years  to  run. 

33.  In  Louth,  to  what  extent  is  it  carried  ? — It  is  not  so  much  there ; it  is  a good  deal 
less — not  one-half  of  it. 

34.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  tenant-right;  is  it  advantageous  or  otherwise, 

upon  the  whole  ? I have  great  doubts  about  it.  I find,  in  some  cases,  persons  coming  to 

purchase,  borrowing  money,  who  afterwards  become  paupers,  and  that  creates  my  doubt. 

35.  Has  any  system  of  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  on  upon  the  properties  ^ of 
which  you  have  the  management? — On  those  properties  where  the  tenant-right  prevails, 
we  do  not  allow  them  to  be  sold  w'ithout  the  consent  of  the  landlord  ; and  we  require  that 
the  sale  should  be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  adjoining  tenant,  if  he  is  able  to  purchase 
them;  if  he  is  unable  to  purchase,  we  give  a preference  to  another  tenant  upon  the  same  town- 
land;  if  there  is  no  tenant  upon  the  townland  able  to  purchase  them,  we  give  a preference 
to  a tenant  or  tenant’s  son  on  the  estate.  The  value  in  that  case  is  to  he  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion, if  they  cannot  agree. 

36.  Where  the  tenant-right  does  not  pvevail,  have  you  attempted  to  consolidate  farms  to 
auy  great  extent  ? — No,  we  cannot  do  it. 

37.  Did  you  ever  try  the  system  of  purchasing  for  the  landlord  the  good-will  of  a person 
going  out,  and  adding  it  to  the  adjoining  farm  ? — No,  we  have  not. 

38.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  on  upon  those  properties  of  which 

you  have  the  management,  and  to  what  extent  ? — It  is  not  allowed,  if  we  can  possibly  pro- 
'''cnt  it,  and  every  exertion  is  made  to  prevent  it ; but  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  so.  Ihe 
system  is,  when  a son  or  daughter  marries,  to  let  them  into  the  house  at  one  door ; and  a divi- 
sion of  the  ground  is  made  by  a little  “ hinting,”  as  they  term  it.  Each  will  have  their  corn 
.to themselves,  so  that  a person  passing  by  will  not  know  it;  but  unless  it  is  done  in  an 
underhand  way,  we  do  not  allow  it.  , . 

39.  Is  tho  condition  of  the  large  farmers  improving  upon  the  properties  with  which  you 
ofe  connected,  or  otherwise? — I do  not  perceive  much  difference.  I think  the  small  farmers 
are  improving  more,  in  proportion,  than  the  large. 
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40.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  upon  the  properties ; are  they  improving  or 
otherwise  ? — I cannot  answer  that. 

41.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  upon  those  properties,  and  in  what  have  they 
originated  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

42.  ’When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rates  allowed  to  the  tenant? — lam 
allowing  now,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  the  rate  struck  in  November,  out_  of  the  Novembep 
rent.  I have  refused,  in  the  county  of  Down,  to  allow  the  rates  struck  in  February  in  the 
November  rent.  If  the  rate  is  struck  within  any  length  of  time  before  the  rent  is  collected, 
it  would  be  allowed. 

43.  What  difference  has  been  made,  as  to  the  tenant,  by  placing  the  rent-charge  on  the 
landlord ?— Where  there  are  leases,  the  tenants  have  the  same  allowance  as  the  landlord; 
where  there  are  no  leases,  it  is  included  in  the  general  valuation  of  the  farm. 

44.  Do  you  add  the  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  the  cases  of  tenancies  from  year  to  year  to 
the  amount  of  the  rent  ?— When  the  act  passed  first  of  all,  we  sunk  the  rent-charge  in  the 
rent  at  once.  We  did  not  put  any  rent-charge  upon  the  leases  till  the  act  passed,  and  then 
the  seventy-five  per  cent,  was  added. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Charles  Refer,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Fairfield,  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 

2.  You  are  a magistrate  of  the  county  and  a landowner  ?— I am. 

3.  What  is  the  &trict  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  commissioners? — I was  nominated  by  the  North  Dublin  Poor  Law  Union 
Board  to  give  information  to  the  commissioners.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  I have  been 
a landowner  in  the  counties  of  Dubhu  and  Kildare,  and,  of  course,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
mixing  a good  deal  with  men  in  the  same  class  of  life. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Kildare ; do  they  consist 
principally  of  tillage  land  or  large  grazing  farms  ?_Dublin  is  more  in  tillage  than  in  grazbg; 
Kildare  is  mixed,  and  contains  more  grazing  land  than  Dublin. 

5.  Is  the  population  of  the  district  very  large  ?— Not  where  I live.  _ 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — I should  say 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  in  general  was  improving,  but  much  more  slowly  th^  it  ought. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  which  are  principally  used  in  the  district  ?— In  my  district  they 
are  principally  animal  manures,  brought  from  Dublin. 

8.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  what  has  been  their  eftbct  ?— There  is  no  agricultural  school  that  I know  of,  except 
one  under  the  Board  of  Education,  at  Glasnevin ; but  there  are  several  farming  societies. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; is  it  by  proposal,  by  private  contract,  or  by  valua^ 
tion?— I should  say  it  varies  according  to  the  habit  of  the  owner  of  the  property  or  the 
person  managing  for  him. 

10.  Do  you  know  which  is  the  more  usual  mode  of  arranging  the  rent  in  the  district 

round  you  ? — I should  say  by  proposal.  _ . 

11.  bo  you  know  what  proportion  the  usual  setting  value  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation 
or  the  government  valuation  ? — The  land  I hold  in  the  county  of  Dublin  most  of  it  is  on 
leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  and  999  years  for  those  I paid  fines.  For  land  which  I 
have  taken  on  lease  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  the  difference  between  my  rent  and  the 
poor  law  valuation  is  a fraction  in  favour  of  the  tenant.  In  Kildare,  I conceive  the  poor  law 
valuation  in  the  Union  of  Celbridge  to  be  a rack-rented  valuation,  and  that  I_  could  not  get 
from  a solvent  tenant  to-morrow  the  valuation  they  have  put  upon  me,  which  is  8s.  per  Irish 
acre  less  than  it  was  originally  given. 

12.  Do  you  know  in  Kildare  what  ratio  it  bears  to  the  government  valuation  ? — I know 
nothing  of  the  government  valuation  whatever. 

13.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— -Not  by  me, 
and  I do  not  know  the  practice  of  any  other  parties  ; it  does  not  apply  to  this  district. 

14.  Do  the  small  tenants  in  your  neighbourhood  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local 
usurers  ?— No,  not  in  the  county  of  Dublin ; the  loan  funds  are  to  a very  small  extent  with 
us  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

15.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants. — In 
the  county  of  Dublin,  it  is  principally  by  ejectment. 

16.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  in  general  under  nuddle- 
men  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  land  in  the  county  of  Dublin  held  under  leases  for  lives 
renewable  for  ever,  with  very  long  beneficial  interests.  I would  not  call  the  persons  demising 
that  sort  of  interest  to  a fair  tenant  a middleman,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word; 
but  in  parts  of  the  county  of  Dublin  there  is  a vast  deal  of  subletting  and  land-screwing. 

17.  Do  the  occupying  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease? — In  the  county  ot 
Dublin,  I should  think  leases  were  more  prevalent  than  they  are  now  in  other  places.  1 do 
not  think  in  the  county  of  Dublin  there  is  the  same  disinclmation  to  give  leases,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  take  them,  on  the  other,  that  there  is  elsewhere. 

18.  Do  you  observe  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  who  have  leases,^  com- 
pared with  those  who  have  not  ? — I think  a great  deal  of  that  depends  upon  the  proprietors 
under  whom  they  hold ; but  I certainly  consider  that,  upon  general  principles,  the  tenant 
finds  it  more  easy  where  there  is  a lease,  and  he  is  more  inclined  to  improve,  than  where 
there  is  none. 

19.  By  whom,  in  general,  are  permanent  improvements  on  the  land  or  I 
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are  they  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — I should  say,  as  a general  answer,  30tA  April,  1844. 

by  the  tenants,  with  few  exceptions ; and  the  farther  you  go  from  Dublin  the  fewer  you  find  

the  exceptions.  273. 

20.  Are  you  aware  of  the  arrangements  made  in  those  cases  you  consider  as  exceptions  **■*• 

I know,  from  common  report,  several  proprietors  who  are  in  the  habit  of  granting  allowances 

for  improvements  in  buildings.  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  principle  is,  if  a lease  is  taken  at  a cer- 
tain rent,  and  the  tenant  calls  upon  him  for  certain  building  improvements,  he  exercises  his 
own  judgment  as  to  the  restrictions  upon  the  plan,  and  charges  a per  centage  upon  the 
outlay;  but  he  makes  the  outlay  at  once. 

21.  Can  you  state  whether  that  arrangement  has  been  found  advantageous,  or  has  been 
extensively  acted  upon  by  the  tenantry  ? — To  a very  large  extent ; and  I think  a stranger 
would  stop  and  ask  what  caused  the  change  when  he  got  upon  the  property,  the  improve- 
ment is  so  manifest. 

22.  Do  you  know  the  interest  which  he  charges  ? — I cannot  say.  In  the  county  of  Dublin, 

Sir  Compton  Domville  makes  allowances  for  building  improvements.  In  Wexford  Lord 
Courtown  is  now  giving  tiles  to  his  tenants  who  will  put  them  in,  and  make  the  drains  as 
they  ought  to  be  made.  Lord  Lansdowne,  also,  makes  allowances  for  draining  and  building. 

Lord  Shelburne,  I believe,  does  the  same. 

23.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — There  is  no  such  thin^  here  at  all. 

24.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  with  which 
you  are  acquainted  ? — I think  there  is  an  inclination  to  consolidate  the  very  small  holdings, 
but  there  has  been  not^g  like  any  very  great  effort  at  it  m my  neighbourhood,  though  I 
do  not  think  that  any  fair  opportunity  of  doing  it  is  lost. 

25.  Have  any  instances  come  under  your  knowledge  in  which  farms  have  been  consoli- 
dated accompanied  with  circumstances  of  hardship  ? — Not  in  my  own  district. 

26.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  out  to  any  extent,  or  permitted  by 
the  landlords  ? — It  is  opposed  upon  every  well  managed  estate  I have  ever  heard  of  here  or 
elsewhere. 

27.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  improv- 
bg  in  their  means  ? — I think  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  generally  improving,  but  not  so 
fast  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  so  fast  as  it  would  if  the  entire  of  the  improvements  were  not  put  upon 
the  tenants  as  they  are.  In  general,  those  improvements  of  which  the  English  landlord  bears  a 
part,  in  Ireland  are  wholly  put  upon  the  occupying  tenants.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course. 

28.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  your  neighbourhood  improving  ? I think  it  is ; 

but  ray  own  immediate  neighbourhood  being  so  depopulated,  any  answer  I might  give  would 
not  apply  generally.  I was  obliged  to  build  sixteen  or  seventeen  houses  for  labourers',  that 
I might  be  able  to  obtain  them ; but  I would  say  that  there  is  a dreadful  want  of  regular 
employment  through  the  winter  and  summer  in  very  many  of  the  districts. 

29.  What  is  the  rate  of  labourers  wages  in  your  district  ? — From  7s.  6<f.  to  9s 9s.  for  a 

ploughman,  with  house  rent  free ; 7s.  6rf.  in  winter  and  summer  for  day  labourers. 

30.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ? — To  a small  extent. 

31.  What  is  the  usual  rent  paid  for  it? — I have  heard  in  my  neighbourhood  of  £6  an  acre 
bebg_  given  this  year  for  land,  and  they  manure  it  themselves ; but  the  kind  of  manure  they 
^ve  it  is  not  the  best.  It  is  » great  accommodation  to  people  who  have  no  land,  but  have 
manure,  to  get  land  to  put  it  out  upon. 

32.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — None  that  I know  of. 

33.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  usual  letting  value  of  the  land  or 
the  government  valuation  ? — The  county  cess  is  levied  acreably,  and  not  upon  valuation  in 
that  part.  It  has  increased  enormously  and  most  unfairly  upon  the  occupiers.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Martin  says  it  has  increased  £370,000  a year  since  1826  in  Ireland,  and  that  persons 
who  took  leases  twenty-five  years  ago  have  been  subjected  by  new  laws  to  various  charges 
which  never  could  have  been  anticipated  by  them. 

34.  Can  you  state  the  nature  of  some  of  them  ? — Yes.  I can  answer,  in  the  first  place,  the 
constabulary ; in  the  next  place,  the  charges  for  gaols  and  lunatic  asylums,  which  are,  in  fact, 
a branch  of  the  poor  relief ; and  dispensaries.  Those  are  all  either  entirely  of  late  growth, 
or  have  been  very  greatly  increased.  In  the  years  1831  and  1832  large  sums  were  raised 
by  the  officers  of  health,  under  the  act  of  Parliament  then  in  existence,  authorising  the  most 
'mliuuted  outlay.  Every  farthing  of  those  loans  have  been  repaid,  and  has  been  repaid  from 
the  occupiers,  without  one  shilling  being  allowed  by  law  to  be  deducted  from  the  landlord ; 
and  the  county  cess  is  doubled  within  the  time  I speak  of. 

35.  How  is  the  county  cess  applotted  in  the  county  of  Dublin ; how  is  the  amount  of  it 
made  public,  and  at  what  sessions  is  the  amount  levied  ? — It  is  levied  at  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas, There  is  some  old  record  in  the  treasurer’s  office,  charging  certain  parishes  or  districts 
with  a certain  amount  of  cess,  which  record  I have  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  extremely 
lueorrect ; and  the  treasurer  issues  his  warrant  for  the  proportions  which  this  faulty  record 
gives.  When  the  treasurer’s  warrant  comes,  it  is  generally  handed  to  the  collector  of  the 

makes  out  a return  from  hearsay  and  belief,  as  erroneous  in  many  instances  as 
the  document  from  which  the  treasurer  made  out  his  warrant.  They  allow  but  half  a guinea 

faking  the  applotment,  and  it  cannot  be  made  for  the  money. 

36.  Is  the  county  cess,  and  the  method  of-  applotting  it,  a source  of  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  farming  population  ? — The  amount  of  it  is  increasing,  and  the  county  cess  is  a 
Very  sore  subject  with  the  occupiers ; but  I believe,  in  general,  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
laulty  system  upon  which  the  applotment  and  the  calculation  are  made. 
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37.  Are  they  aware,  do  you  think,  generally,  of  the  proportion  which  the  compulsory 
presentments  bear  to  those  upon  which  the  grand  jury  have  a discretion  ? — I think 
they  are. 

38.  What  is  the  proportion  in  the  county  of  Dublin  ? — I cannot  exactly  spe^  to  the  pro- 
portions, but  I know  the  amount  of  our  cess  is  heavy,  though  our  roads  are  in  a very  bad 
state,  and  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Dublin  profess  to  be  precluded,  by  law  or  soma 
custom  of  their  own,  from  granting  a greater  sum  now  for  the  roads  than  they  did  thirty 
years  ago,  when  there  was  not  half  the  traffic  upon  them  as  there  is  now. 

39.  Can  you  state  when  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  is  usually  allowed  to  the 
tenant  ? — I always  stop  it  tho  first  time  I legally  can.  _ - 

40.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which  may  be  calculated  to  improve  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I think  if  any  means  could 
be  devised  for  securing  to  the  tenant,  at  the  termination  of  his  lease  or  holding,  a fair  remu- 
neration for  permanent  and  lasting  improvements  made  at  his  expense,  according  to  the  value 
of  those  improvements  when  given  up  to  the  landlord,  it  would  be  a most  material  advantage 
to  the  country  in  general,  and  would  tend  greatly  to  put  an  end  to  that  system,  wliich 
prevails  to  a great  extent,  of  cutting  out  and  dilapidating  towards  the  termination  of  the  lease. 

^ 41.  Have  you  considered  in  wlrat  manner  such  an  arrangement  as  you  have  suggested 
could  be  made?— I consider  that  the  principle  is  already  recognised  by  law  in  the  registra- 
tion of  timber  notice  to  the  landlord;  and  the  right  of  objection  should  be  a part  of  the 
arrangement,  and  the  allowance  should  be  according  to  the  value  when  given  up,  and  not 
according  to  the  value  at  the  first  taking.  And  it  would  add  a qualification  of  a certain  legiti- 
mate course  of  cropping  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  the  lease,  to  prevent  the  system  of 
cutting  out,  as  it  is  called,  or  exhausting  the  ground  towards  the  termination  of  the  lease,  in 
consequence  of  which  improvements  arc  obliterated,  and  the  next  tenant  has  to  begin  and  go 
over  the  same  process  as  the  preceding  tenant. 

42.  Would  you  propose  that  that  system  of"  valuation  should  extend,  not  only  to  the 
buildings,  but  to  the  value  of  the  land  ?— I would  -confine  it  strictly  to  biddings  of  a certmn 
nature,  and  to  drainage,  the  most  permanent  improvement  on  land,  which  admits  of  being 
tested  as  easily  as  you  could  the  roof  of  a house.. 

43.  Supposing  tho  landlord  and  the  tenant  to  differ  as  to  the  proposed  improvement,  how 
would  you  determine  the  difference  between  them  ? — ^That  is  going  into  apparently  a very 
complicated  question,  but  I think  a very  simple  one.  There  would  have  to  be  competent 
persons  appointed,  who  would  be  legal  umpires  between  them,  and  prevent  the  one  retarding 
or  the  other  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  this  privilege.  Of  course  all  fanciful  outlays  should 
not  be  paid  for. 

44.  Have  you  considered  how  such  a competent  tribunal  as  you  have  suggested  should  be 
constituted? — An  engineer  of  eminence  should  certainly  be  one  of  the  parties ; I am  not  at 
this  minute  prepared  to  say  who  should  be  the  others. 

45.  Does  any  system  prevail  with  reference  to  the  charges  on  agricultural  produce  brought 
to  market  in  those  districts,  which  is  felt  as  a hardsiiip  by  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ?— Tolls  have  been  in  general  abolished,  but  in  almost  every  town  in  Ireland  there  is  a 
demand  made  under  the  head  of  “ beamage,”  varying  from  two  lbs.  to  six  or  seven  lbs.  on  each 
barrel  of  corn  levied  by  law;  the  weight  of  the  barrel  being  twenty  stones ; upon  oats  fourteen 
lbs ; upon  berc  and  barley  sixteen  lbs.  Those  weights  are  quoted  as  tho  true  and  real 
weights  by  which  the  corn  averages  are  made  up,  when  in  fact  in  almost  every  instance  an 
addition  to  the  above  weights  is  insisted  on  and  obtained  by  the  buyer.  A long  litigation 
took  place  on  this  subject  between  the  farmers  on  the  north  side  of  Dublin  and  the  corn 
merchants,  upon  which,  after  three  successive  hearings,  on  appeal  to  the  Recorder,  a decision 
was  given  against  the  corn  buyer;  notwithstanding  which,  by  a system  of  well-regulated 
combination  amongst  themselves,  and  refusing  to  buy  any  corn  except  delivered  upon  those 
terms,  they  still  continue  to  enforce  their  exaction  of  two  lbs.  upon  every  barrel.  Ihe  mode 
by  which  the  buyers  in  Dublin  evade  the  present  law,  and  force  the  farmers  to  comply  wit 
their  demands,  is  as  follows : The  law  declares  the  weight  of  a barrel  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
here  or  barley,  to  be  twenty,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  stones,  and  that  any  one  asking  or  ta  mg 
more  for  a barrel,  on  the  plea  of  beamage  or  any  other  pretext,  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty 
of  £5.  On  this  we  succeeded,  the  purchase  in  question  having  been  made 

but  to  avoid  this  in  future,  the  merchants  have  now  and  since  repudiated  the  word  “barre  . 
and  there  being  no  law  to  prevent  buyer  and  seller  from  dealing  for  any  other  conven  lo 
quantity,  the  buyers  say  they  will  now  only  buy  wheat  by  weights  of  282  lbs.,  oa  s y 
weights  of  198  lbs.,  and  barley  by  weights  of  226  lbs., — the  weights  of  the  respective 
being  280,  196,  and  224  lbs.  This  evasion  is  successful;  they  refuse  all  corn 
•way,  and  the  proceeding  is  grounded  on  an  opinion  of  the  present  Master  of  the  o 
They  have  notices  posted  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  which  is  the  property  of  the  bikers, 
inform  the  sellers  of  this  resolution.  In  Drogheda  I believe  it  is  four  lbs.,  and  m JNavan 
amounts  to  half  a stone.  , 

46.  The  average  prices  are  struck  upon  the  price  of  the  barrel  of  twenty  and  a hail  s 

as  if  it  was  twenty  stones  ? — .Yes.  _ j-  j o t tli'iik  a 

47.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  this  hardship  could  be  remedied  .—1  tn  * 
stringent  enactment  to  enforce  buying  and  selling  in  the  open  market  by  the  barrel  o y 
would  remedy  it.  There  is  great  advantage  taken  of  it  in  the  more  remote  parts,  ana  w 
we  complain  of  here,  is  a trifle  compared  to  the  injury  produced  by  the  system  m 
remote  parts.  InLiverpool  you  are  allowed  for  every  pound.  Wheat  is  there  sold  by  the  h 
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of  70  lbs. ; and  if  by  accident  there  may  be  an  excess  of  weight  sent  by  the  seller,  it  is 
credited  to  him  by  his  factor. 

48.  Are  you  aware  that  that  practice  of  bearaage  extends  also  to  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce, such  as  butter  ? — Yes;  and  there  are  so  many  pounds  to  the  draft  given  for  bacon;  and 
for  potatoes  the  barrel  is  twenty-one  stones,  though  it  is  nominally  twenty,  but  that  covers 
the  sack  and  clay,  and  if  there  is  any  fair  excuse  for  beamage,  it  is  upon  potatoes. 

49.  Has  the  subject  of  the  county  cess  and  the  present  mode  of  levying  it  upon  the  occu- 

piers been  under  the  consideration  of  the  North  Dublin  Union  Board,  of  which  you  are  a 
member  ?— Yes ; and  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  to  be  forwarded  to 
this  commission  : Resolved — That  amongst  the  various  important  matters  connected  with 

the  commission, _ it  appears  to  this  board  that  the  payment  of  the  grand  jury  cess  and 
county  cess  has  in  latter  times  become  a very  heavy  and  oppressive  burden,  affecting  the  land 
occupier ; they  accordingly  earnestly  recommend  to  the  commissioners  to  take  into  conside- 
ration the  principle  upon  which  poor  rates  are  levied  under  the  Irish  poor  relief  act,  which 
principle  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  board  would  be  applied  with  equally  good  effect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  grand  jury  cess,  and  the  county  rate  or  cess.” 

50.  Was  there  much  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  that  resolution  previous  to  its  being 
adopted  ? — No. 

51.  Was  the  board  largely  attended  ? — There  was  a very  large  attendance  when  this  reso- 
lution came  forward.  One  gentleman  spoke  against  the  principle  of  the  poor  law  board 
entertaining  any  question|which  might  be  the  subject  of  a new  act  of  Parliament,  but  did  not 
make  use  of  any  observation  or  any  argument  against  the  principle  of  this  resolution ; the 
resolution  appeared  to  be  carried  unanimously.  The  chairman  however  declined  so  to  insert  it, 
saying,  it  was  not  usual  so  to  record  it.  Upon  a subsequent  day  the  board  of  guardians 
resolved  by  a large  majority  that  it  was  but  just  and  right  that  where  their  proceedings  were 
unanimous  they  should  be  so  recorded;  and  a fresh  notice  was  given,  and  this  resolution  was 
again  brought  forward,  when  it  was  unanimously  carried  and  recorded  as  such.  It  is  right, 
however,  to  add,  that  on  the  board’s  resolving  that  their  proceedings  should  be  entered  una- 
nimous when  they  appeared  to  be  so,  one  gentleman  said,  that  he  would  have  opposed  the 
resolution  had  he  conceived  that  the  point  of  xmanimity  was  to  be  entered,  but  he  did  not 
attend  the  board  on  the  second  day. 

52.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  of  measures  which  you  think  would  be  an  improve- 
ment to  the  country  ? — No. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'\ 

Michael  Staunton,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I live  at  Collinstown,  about  six  miles  from  the  centre  of 
Dublin. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a newspaper  proprietor. 

3.  You  are  a member  of  the  corporation  of  Dublin  ? — I am. 

4.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  upon  laud  and  buildings  effected  ; by  the  land- 
lord, or  tenant,  or  jointly  ; in  what  proportion ; and  how  is  remuneration  secured  to  either 
party  ? — As  far  as  1 know,  the  improvements  are  by  the  tenants.  I have  myself  built  and 
fenced,  and  done  things  of  that  kind,  and  I was  not  encouraged  or  communicated  with  by 
the  landlord,  or  any  one  for  him,  with  reference  to  those  improvements. 

5.  Have  you  any  legal  claim  for  any  of  the  improvements  you  have  made  ; — No  ; none 
whatever. 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  case  generally,  or  is  yours  an  excepted  case  ? — As  far 
as  I know,  it  is  the  case  universally. 

7.  Are  you  aware  of  improvements  being  made  by  tenants  of  the  lower  class  with  small 
nieans  ? — One  ease  occurs  to  me;  that  of  a man  living  near  where  I live.  I see  him  improv- 
ing. He  is  a man  who  works  at  briekmaking.  I have  seen  him  building  walls,  and  lately 
he  built  a shed.-  But  I know  others  of  the  lower  class  of  occupants,  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country,  who  do  not  improve,  whose  tenements  are  in  ruin,  and  the  land  in  a very  bad 
condition. 

8.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether,  if  any  remuneration  was  ensured  to  that 
class  of  persons,  there  would  be  a disposition  and  ability  to  improve  their  holdings  ? — I am 
q^te  sure  there  would.  I myself  would  have  effected  improvements  five  years  ago,  which  I 
did  not  attempt,  even  if  I was  not  certain  of  getting  full  remuneration.  I would  be  satisfied 
to  take  less  than  my  outlay. 

9.  Have  you  considered  by  what  means,  or  in  what  manner,  or  upon  what  principle,  an 
eqmtable  arrangement  could  be  made  to  secure  remuneration  to  an  improving  tenant? — 
there  would  be  a difiiculty,  in  some  instances,  in  estimating  the  value  of  improvements ; 
but  in  cases  in  which  that  coxild  easily  be  ascertained,  as,  for  instance,  where  necessary  build- 
ings are  concerned,  in  such  cases,  where  there  could  he  no  doubt  that  the  thing  done  was  an 
improvement,  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  a fair  and  satis- 
factory adjustment.  In  regard  to  the  drainage  of  land,  it  would,  I should  think,  be  easy  to 
show  that  a proper  process  was  gone  through.  I have  no  doubt  that  if  parties  holding  land 
capable  of  drainage  could  get  remuneration,  works  of  that  kind  would  at  once  he  undertaken 
extensively. 

, Are  you  aware  of  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of  planting  trees,  and  securing  to 
the  tenant  a certm  right  in  the  trees  ? — Y es,  I am  aware  there  is  such  a law ; but  I believe 
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it  is  not  found  that  it  confers  a very  valuable  privilege.  I have  heard  of  instances  in  which 
the  tenants  have  proceeded  to  make  sale  of  the  timber,  and  found  it  produce  so  little  as  to 
amount  to  nothing  that  could  be  called  a remuneration.  MTien  you  have  a large  plantation 
in  the  market,  timber  sells  very  cheaply  in  this  country. 

11.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  establish  the  principle  that  a notice  should  be  given 
to  the  landlord  previous  to  any  improvement  being  undertaken? — Yes;  without  that  the 
landlord  would  have  reasonable  cause  of  complaint. 

12.  Would  you  give  the  landlord  a right  of  objection,  in  the  event  of  the  alteration  being 
improvident? — I should  tliink  that  the  question  whether  the  improvement  was  a necessary 
one  might  be  left  sa  a matter  to  be  afterwards  adjusted. 

13.  If  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  should  differ  as  to  the  expediency  or  extent  of  an 
improvement,  how  would  you  have  that  decided  ? — It  should  be  left  to  the_  decision  of  some 
tribunal.  I should  be  apprehensive  that  if  the  landlord  had  the  right  of  objecting  absolutely 
at  the  outset,  the  result  would  be  that  the  improvement  would  not  be  undertaken  at  all.  If 
all  matters  could  be  settled  in  the  first  instance,  it  would,  of  course,  be  better  to  have  that 
done,  and  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  future  arrangement. 

14.  Do  the  observations  you  have  made  apply  equally  to  improvements  such  as  draining, 
and  improvements  in  building  of  a more  permanent  character  ? — ^Yes,  every  improvement. 

15.  Has  your  attention  been  turned  to  the  improvement  of  any  particular  description  of 
land  ?— Yes,  a good  deal  to  the  wastes.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  large  quantities  of 
land  of  that  description  in  this  country  ; and  we  hear  it  stated,  upon  competent  authority, 
that  it  could  be  reclaimed  easily,  and  with  profit.  I think  there  has  been  a calculation  made, 
the  result  of  which  shows  that  a profit  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  can  be  derived  from 
reclaiming  wastes. 

16.  Have  you  had  any  experience  yourself  in  any  works  of  that  kind;  are  there  any  which 
you  have  either  executed  or  examined  ? — The  only  knowledge  I have  is  from  the  perusal 
of  reports  and  documents  attesting  the  existence  of  those  wastes,  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  might  be  brought  into  productiveness.  In  my  opinion,  the  instrumentality  by 
which  the  work  is  best  to  be  effected,  is  a government  board  ; and  I am  one  of  those  who 
think  that  a large  annual  sum  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  it  out  of  the  public  revenue.  I have 
persuaded  myself  that  we  are  entitled,  under  a fah’  construction  of  the  act  of  union,  to  the 
expenditure  of  a portion  of  the  revenue  of  this  country  in  its  improvement.  There  is  ia  the 
act  a clause,  which  supposes  that,  after  we  contribute  to  the  general  expenditure,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ability  of  the  country,  that  a surplus  might  be  left  in.  the  public  exchequer ; and 
provided  that  this  surplus,  even  though  it  reached  to  five  millions  a year,  is  applicable  to 
three  purposes  : one,  the  reduction  of  general  taxation ; another,  the  liquidation  of  the  debt; 
and  the  third,  works  of  internal  improvement.  My  conviction,  after  looking  a good  deal  into 
this  matter,  is,  that  if  you  settle  a fair  rate  of  general  contribution  for  Ireland,  and  if  you 
give  her  the  benefit  of  ^at  clause,  you  will  have  a considerable-  sum  in  every  year  applicable 
to  any  of  those  objects. 

17.  Fi’om  your  former  answer,  I collect  that  you  contemplate  that  the  sum  so  applied 
might  return  a per  centage  of  not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.  ? — I have  seen  it  so  stated 
in  some  of  the  reports.  I recollect  the  late  Baron  Foster  was  examined  before  one  of  the 
Pai’liamentary  committees,  and  interrogated  on  this  subject.  He  was  asked  whether  he.  bad 
any  doubt  that  a profit  to  that  extent  could  be  derived  from  the  reclaiming  of  lands,  and  his 
answer  was,  that  he  could  not  doubt  it,  as  the  fact  was  attested  in  such  various  ways,  and  by 
so  many  persons  competent  to  judge  of  the  matter. 

18.  Without  adverting  to  so  high  a rate  of  profit,  are  you  of  opinion,  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  country,  that  the  reclamation  of  land,  and  the  consequent  employment  of  labour, 
would  have  a most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  country  ? — Yes,  the  most  beneficial.  I have 
myself  no  doubt  that  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  on  a toge 
scale,  would  be  very  considerable ; but  were  it  otherwise,  such  an  undertaking  would  be  most 
desirable,  from  the  great  resources  in  the  way  ofi  employment  it  would  afford  to  our  idle 
population.  We  often  hear  distant  colonisation  spoken  of,  as  a lueans  of  providing  for  our 
destitute  poor.  In  my  opinion,  we  can  effect  a more  easy,  economical,  and  useful  colonisatitn 
at  home.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  if  our  wastes  can  be  reclaimed  with  such  facility  and 
profit,  our  own  proprietary  will  at  length  apply  themselves  to  the  work  effectively.  What 
hope  there  is  for  the  country  in  this  respect,  may,  I think,  be  inferred  from  a statement 
made,  in  a discussion  on  the  subject  in  the  Dublin  corporation,  by  a distinguished  member, 
Mr.  Torrens  M‘Cullagh.  He  made  this  observation : — “ As  an  instance,  he  might  mention 
that  he  could  tell  the  name  of  a landlord  who  was  offered,  for  100  acres  of  bog,  a guinea  an 
acre,  on  condition  of  his  making  a lease  for  100  years:  and  that,  though  it  rendered  him,  no 
more  good  than  that  which  would  arise  from  the  feeing  of  snipe,  he  refused  .a  guinea  an 
acre  for  100  acres  of  bog.”  I have  heard  the  name  of  this  landlord  and  that  of  the 

man  who  made  the  offer.  It  would  appear  difficult  to  explain  why  it  was  refused.  ' Th® 
proprietor,  perhaps,  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  parting  with  the  100  acres  even  of  bog  for 
100  years,-  or  it  might  have  been  that  he  had  some  visionary  notion  that  he  could  hereafter 
dispose  of  them  more  to  his  profit ; but  it  is  certain  that  he  declined  to  make  a lease  for  100 
years  on  the  terms  proposed,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  lands  lie  still  uncultivated, 
with,  I should  think,  very  little  prospect  of  any  other  result,  as  far,  at  least,  as  concerns  this 
proprietor. 

i 9.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  applicable  to  that  property ; whether  there  was  any 
legal  obstacle  in  the -way  of  the  proprietor  granting  the  lease  required  ?— None  whatever. . 

20.  Was  it  with  a view  to-reolamatioa?— Yes.  - 
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r 21.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in 
reepect  to  the  occupation  of  land  m Ireland  ’—Lessening  competition  for  land  would  be  a 
remedy  for  some  of  the  cvils  now  complained  of,  and  I know  no  means  of  achieving  that 
which  would  be  so  elective  as  the  great  measure  I have  been  pressing  on  the  consideWon 
of  the  commissioners,  a reclamation  of  the  wastes,  and  a sale  of  them  in  portions  not  amounting 
to  .a  great  many  .acres.  No  failure  m the  sale  of  parcels  of  land,  however  smaU  or  however 
large,  need  be  apprehended  in  Ireland.  I believe  there  are  more  persons  able  and  willing  to 
buy  such  property  than  people  in  general  suppose.  I believe  pm-chasers  would  be  fomd 
even  among  the  small  farmers.  I have  in  my  eye  a person  of  that  class,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  £1,100  saved.  He  does  not  manage  a larger  farm  than  fifty  acres,  and  I am  quite  sure 
if  there  was  land  worth  £1,100  to  be  sold  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  would  be  a bidder  for  it 
There  is  a portion  of  the  public  debt  upon  which  dividends  are  paid  in  Ireland  It  has 
increased  since  1818  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions.  Much  of  this  increase  is  supposed  to  have 
resulted  from,  the  accumulations  of  small  farmers,  and  every  shilling  of  it  would  he  expended 
in  .the  purchase  of  small  parcels  of  land,  if  they  were  in  the  market.  ^ 

,22.  Are  you  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  sale  of  what  is  called  the  tenant-right  pre- 
vails, or  the  price  which  the  possession  of  laud  brings  in  some  neighbourhoods  ?— Yes  I have 
heard  of  it  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  I consider  that  a strong  corroboration  of  the’opinion 
I have  formed,  and  of  the  desire  of  the  people  to  expend  their  money  in  land.  Much  is  said 
abput  the  want  of  capital  in  Ireland.  I do  not  think  it  prevails  to  any  thing  like  the  extent 
that  is  imagined.  _ It  is  a want  of  a profitable  means  of  employing  capitah  and  not  capital 
itself,  that  is  felt  in  this  country.  It  is  often  asked  why  English  capitalists  send  miUioas  to 
foreign  countries,  to  be  employed  in  speculations,  while  there  are  so  many  undeveloped 
resources,  and  such  a dearth  of  capital,  in  Ireland.  The  true  answer  is,  that  there  are 
more  opportunities  of  realising  profits  in  foreign  countries.  I do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
thing  connected  with  tlie  state  of  the  peace  in  Ireland  which  at  all  prevents  capital  coming 
in,;  but  in  the  country  itself,  as  I have  said,  there  is  a greater  want  of  an  opportunity  of 
employing  money  than  of  money  itself.  I recollect  it  was  stated  at  one  time,  by  the  late 
Lord  Vivian,  in  some  examination  which  he  underwent,  that  a gentleman,  in  a conversation 
with  him,  had  estimated  the  capital  of  the  small  farmers  of  this  country  at  thirty  millions. 
He  said  he  was  at  first  astonished  at  the  estimate,  but  that  subsequent  inquiry  and  observation 
convinced  him  that  it  was  not  exaggerated. 

23.  Besides  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands,  in  the  manner  you  have  suggested,  have  you 

any  other  suggestion  to  make  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  capital  in  this  country  ? I 

should  say  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  thing  to  be  done,  to  produce  an  extensive  and 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  population,  is  to  apply  an  adequate  portion  of 
the  public  funds  to  the  reclamation  of  the  wastes.  If  you  could  arrange  some  mode  of  giving 
the  occupant  remuneration  for  his  improvements,  you  would,  I am  persuaded,  cause  a profit- 
able employment  of  a great  deal  of  capital.  ^ 

24.  In  any  large  system  for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  would  you  suggest  any  means 
by  which  persons  under  encumbrances  or  settlements  should  have  the  power  of  selling  waste 
lands,  to  the  government,  or  to_ parties  desirous  of  purchasing  them? — I would  certainly 
facilitate  operations  of  that  kind  in  all  ways.  At  present  the  waste  lands  are  of  little  advan- 
tage to  any  person  ; they  are  useless  to  the  population  of  the  country,  and  of  small  value  to 
the  owners.  To  transfer  them  to  the  government,  or  to  others  desirous  of  purchasing  them, 
would  be  no  interference  with  the  rights  of  creditors  that  could  be  complained  of.  For  a 
transference  so  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  relief  of  the  population, 
of, course  all  the  necessary  legal  facilities  should  be  granted  by  parliament. 

25.  You  recommend  that  lands  when  reclaimed  should  be  sold  out  in  small  portions  ? Yes. 

26.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  condition  of  the  country  would  be  greatly  improved  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  small  proprietors? — Certainly. 

27.  And  you  think  there  are  a large  number  of  persons  who  would  come  into  the  market 
and  purchase  land,  to  be  sold  in  those  portions  ? — My  impression  is,  that  you  could  make  sale 

of  reclaimed  land  which  could  be  realised  in  Ireland.  It  is  said  there  are  only 
10,000  fee  simple  proprietors  in  all  Ireland,  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Musgrave,  of  Waterford, 
calculated  that  in  ten  provinces  of  North  Holland,  containing  not  a third  of  the  population 
ot  Ireland,  there  were  379,000  projirietors.  In  my  mind  there  is  no  social  benefit  that  would 
be  of  greater  importance  than  the  increase  of  the  Irish  proprietors,  and  the  wastes  afford  a 
ready  means  of  accomplishing  that  end. 

28.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  law  relative  to  the  occu- 
pation of  land  ? — I would  secure  to  the  occupant  remuneration  for  his  outlay ; I would  give 
bun  the  benefit  of  a tenure  by  lease;  and  I would  deprive  landlords  of  certain  newly  created 
acilitaes,  which  they  have  now,  of  evicting  tenants.  In  the  work  of  Mr.  Bicheno  on  Ireland, 
published  m 1830,  he  notices,  that  since  1816,  eight  acts  of  Parliament,  or  modifications  of  acts, 

strengthen  the  hands  of  the  landlords  against  the  tenants ; and  he  adds,  that 
e Irish  landlords,  speaking  generally  of  course,  never  obtained  any  powers  from  the  law  that 
ey  have  not  employed  in  exacting  more  rent.  He  points  out  the  difference  between  the 
powers  of  English  and  Irish  landlords,  showing  that  the  Ii*ish  have  more  than  the  English. 

1 distinct  assertion,  that  tliis  has  worked  mischievously,  for  that  the  Irish  land- 

used  his  power  in  exacting  more  rent  from  the  tenant. 

9-  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  the  acts  to  which  Mr.  Bicheno  alludes,  are  the 
„ with  the  civil  bill  ejectment  process  ? — That  is  one  of  them. 

. ■ uny  opportunity  of  observing  the  operation  in  the  quarter  sessions 

s 01  the  law  relating  to  civil  bill  ejectments  ? — I have  not  had  much  opportunity  of  per- 
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sonallv  oFserviog,  but  I have  a strong  impression  that  much  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
Irish  tenant  by  the  new  facilities  of  eviction  which  the  landlord  has  acquired.  The  expense  of 
the  process  has  been  very  much  lessened,  and  I think  it  was  a very  mischievous  provision  of 
the  law  to  lessen  the  costs  of  the  process  of  ejectment.  , , , , , „ 

3 1 Do  you  think  lessening  the  expense  of  the  defence  to  a tenant  who  has  no  real  defence, 
is  an  advantage  to  him  ?— The  tenant  is  a weak  party,  in  general,  compared  to  the  landlord, 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  alterations  in  the  law  have  worked  injuriously  ; 1 would  certamly 

restore  the  law  to  its  former  condition  in  that  respect.  , . , j ,.  . 

32  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice,  m 
respect  to  the  counW  cess  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupy, 
ins  tenants,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to 
encourao-e  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve 
the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant?— I think  the  county  cess  ought  to  be  better 
applied  to  the  purposes  to  wliich  it  is  properly  applicable,  making  roads  and  bridges,  and 
works  of  that  kind,  and  by  that  means  giving  increase  of  employment  to  the  labouring  poor. 
I pass  almost  every  day  roads  upon  which  I think  I do  not  half  a dozen  times  m the  whole 
year  see  any  person  employed,  and  the  roads  in  the  mean  time  are  m a bad  condition  The 
way  to  explain  the  circumstance,  I suppose,  is,  that  the  persons  paid  for  keeping  them  m 
repair  do  not  expend  one-fifth  of  the  money  allowed  for  them  by  the  grand  jury. 

33.  What  alteration  would  you  propose  in  that  respect . — I would  propose  some,  mode  of 

compelling  the  party  to  do  the  duty  he  engages  to  perform.  I am  not  prepared  to  suggest  a 
mode  but  It  would  not  be  difficult,  I should  suppose,  to  invent  one,  and  the  resiilt  would  be  a 
very  considerable  increase  of  employment.  I think  public  officers  in  general  are, paid  too 
highly  out  of  the  Irish  grand  jury  cess,  and  I think  it  most  iiufair  to  appropriate  any  portion 
of  it  to  maintain  the  constabiilai’y.'  I consider  the  constabulary  of  Ireland  to  be  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  army,  and  a most  effective  army.  It  is  employed  as  an  army  m the  country, 
doing  the  duty  which  the  military  formerly  discharged and  there  is  nothing,  m my  mind, 
which  ought  to  be  thrown  more  readily  upon  the  consolidated  fund  than  that  portion  of  its 
expenditure  to  which  the  counties  are  now  subject.  ,•  i. n 

34.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  respect  to  any  other  burden  which  falls  upon 

the  landlord  and  occupying  tenant  ?— I should  think  that  the  principle  in  operation  under  the 
poor  law,  of  dividing  the  burden  between  the  occupant  and  landlord,  is  a most  just  and  fmr 
one  • and  if  it  were  carried  out  with  reference  to  the  general  taxation  «pon  land-  J*  would  bo 
most  useful  to  the  country,  and  most  equitable  and  fair  in  itself.  The  county  cess  is  an 
annually  increasino-  burden  ; I recollect  it  when  it  was  a matter  of  public  complaint,  that  it 
had  increased  to  £700,000  a year,  and  if  I do  not  mistake,  it  was  not  above  £400,000  at 
the  time  of  the  union  ; it  is  now,  however,  £1,200,000  a year.  I think  there  is  too  little  of 
that  enormous  sum  spent  in  labour.  This  arises  from  the  jobbing  which  takes  place  upon 
roads,  from  the  appropriation  of  a large  annual  sum  to  the  constabulary  expenses,  and  irom 
the  over-payment  of  the  county  officers.  _ , • i ^ • 

35.  Are  you  at  all  aware  of  the  proportion  of  the  grand  jury  jiresentments  involved  in 

those  which  are  compulsory ' compared  to  those  which  are  discretionary  ? No,  i am  not 
aware  of  the  exact  proportion,  but  I know  it  is  very  large.  The  poor  law  throws  a new 
burden  on  the  land,  and  it  is  one  which  affords  relief  very  much  disproportioned  to  its  mag- 
nitude. An  economical  and  effective  pi’ovision  for  the  poor  must  in  mymmd  combine  out- 
door with  in-door  relief.  I think  you  can  employ  as  certain  a test  of  destitution  out  doors 
as  within  doors.  If  a man  takes  small  wages  for  breaking  a ton  of  stones  at  the  road  side, 
his  destitution  is  as  completely  tested  as  if  he  entered  the  walls  of  the  workhouse  and  pul  up 
with  its  food,  its  dress,  and  restrictions.  I think  that  workhouses  are  no  places  at  aU  lor 
young  children.  The  mortality  of  inmates  of  that  class  is  unquestionably  great,  and  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  mortality  of  young  children  out  of  the  workhouses.  e nave  as- 
certained in  various  ways  that  you  can  provide  for  young  children  more  economica  y,  y 
distributing  them  amongst  the  cottagers  of  the  country  ; and  it  always  struck  me  as  a very 
good  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  that  class  of  the  Irish  community,  to  give  t em  e 
advantage,  as  they  consider  it,  of  a nursling  paid  for  at^the  public  expense.  If  you  distrioute 
25,000  children  amongst  so  many  cottagers,  you  benefit  25,000  families,  consisting  eacn,  pro- 
bably, of  an  average  of  five  individuals,  and  you  do  this  at  half  the  cost  of  the  chi  en  in 
the  workhouse.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  consideration  of  health,  and  the  chance  the  cm 
has  of  merging  into  the  general  population — of  being  adopted,  in  fact,  by  the  family  in  w ic 
he  was  reared,  as  is  known  to  have  often  occurred  in  the  case  of  foundlings  provide  or  i 
this  manner.  I cannot  imagine  stronger  reasons  for  an  alteration  of  the  existing  law,  as 
as  young  children  are  concerned.  . ,,  , i 

36.  Do  you  know  whether  that  mortality  of  young  children  to  which  you  have  allu  , 

prevails  in  other  workhouses  than  those  of  the  Dublin  unions  ? — I believe  it  is  not  pecu  i 
to  Dublin.  I 

37.  Do  you  know  whether  that  system  of  giving  children  out  among  farnilies,  at  an  a _ 
payment  o-f  £4  a head,  prevailed  to  any  extent  under  the  acts  regulating  the  gran  jn  y 
system? — I cannot  say  as  to  what  occurs  generally,  but  I know  that  some  children 
provided  for  in  that  way  out  of  the  public  rates  of  Dublin,  and  I have  been  told  t la 
system  has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  I thinlc  means  ought  to  be  taken,  throug 
poor  rates,  of  giving  employment  out  of  doors,  and  I am  sure  that  some  few  aids  in  mo  J 
or  food  during  the  two  seasons,  when  there  is  the  greatest  want  amongst  the  poor,  w 
constitute  a better  provision  for  the  poor  than  that  supplied  by  the 

I would  mention  to  the  commissioners  a fact  bearing  on  this  subject,  which  has  lailen  wi 
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my  own  experience : — I instituted  a benefit  society  in  the  year  1832,  in  a locality  near 
Dublin,  where  I was  then  a resident.  The  society  consisted  of  about  400  members,  princi- 
pally agricultural  labourers.  It  is  in  effectivo  operation  at  this  moment.  I feared  that  if  it 
should  want  the  assistance  of  a person  above  the  condition  of  the  great  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, its  affairs  would  run  into  embarrassment.  I have  had,  however,  great  satisfaction  in 
learning  lately  that  it  is  managed  by  its  own  members,  or  by  a committee  which  they  appoint 
every  year,  with  great  steadiness  and  skill,  and  excellent  effect  upon  the  general  condition  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Now  I have  been  led,  from  the  operations  of  that  society,  to  think  that, 
comparatively  speaking,  a few  helps  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  would  suffice  as  a pro- 
vision for  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  poor.  According  to  the  rules  of  this  society,  a 
0ian  out  of  employment  is  entitled  to  5s.  a week,  and  we  have  not  found  that  the  average 
number  of  those  who  wanted  such  aid,  amounted  to  any  thing  like  what  might  be  expected. 
We  have  found  that  some  wanted  seven  helps,  others  ten,  more  fifteen  and  twenty,  but  that 
the  average  in  the  whole  year  did  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve.  Most  of  the  members  are  heads 
of  families,  and  the  help  which  one  receives  is  therefore  a provision  not  for  himself  alone,  but 
perhaps  five  or  six  individuals.  I think  you  could,  through  a board  of  guardians,  in'any  village, 
or  locality  in  Ireland,  distribute  weekly  helps  in  this  way,  without  running  much  risk  of  a 
misapplication  of  the  rates.  They  need  not  be  so  high  as  5s.  in  many  quarters ; and  instead 
of  money,  food  might  be  granted  in  cases  in  which  it  might  seem  a preferable  form  of  relief. 
Would  there  be  a want  of  a proper  machinery  to  administer,  and  in  this  way  ? I think  not. 
In  a village  which  would  be  a suitable  place  to  appoint  for  the  meetings  of  a board  of  guardians, 
you  would  have  the  aid  of  the  clergymen  of  both  persuasions,  the  Protestant  rector,  and  the 
parish  priest  or  his  curate.  I am  aware  that  under  the  present  poor  law,  those  gentlemen 
are  interdicted  from  interfering  in  poor  law  concerns ; but  I do  not  think  that  a wise  pro- 
vision of  the  existing  law.  I think  they  would  be  always  found  most  useful  guardians,  most 
suitable  persons  to  administer  relief  to 'the  poor.  You  would  also  have  the  aid  of  the  dis- 
pensary doctor ; the  intelligent  shopkeeper  or  dealer ; the  constabulary  sergeant ; the  small 
farmer ; the  employer ; and  the  magistrate.  You  could  not  have  a better  machinery  for  the 
objects  contemplated.  There  is  no  applicant  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  who  would  not 
be  known  to  some  member  of  a board  of  guardians  thus  constituted.  The  applicant’s  con- 
dition, habits,  and  resources  would  be  known,  or  might  be  made  a subject  of  easy  inquiry. 

38.  You  have  stated  that  the  members  of  the  society  to  which  you  have  alluded  would 
receive  5s.  a week;  what  proportion  does  that  bear  to  their  usual  earnings  ? — The  wages  in 
the  district  alluded  to  are  8s.  a week.  In  the  district  of  Clondalkin,  where  I now  reside, 
they  are  Is.  less.  We  had  at  one  time  an  investigation  in  the  North  Dublin  Union,  to  enable 
us  to  form  a judgment  of  what  might  be  the  difference,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  between 
in-door  and  out-door  relief.  A sub-committee,  of  which  I was  one,  ascertained,  by  personal 
inquiry,  that  want  of  a trifling  aid  forced  a number  of  the  paupers  into  the  workhouse,  and 
tliat  there  was  scarcely  one  who  would  not  prefer  the  smallest  aid,  even  for  a limited  number 
of  weeks,  to  the  relief  received  in  the  workhouse.  There  was  a family  of  eight  individuals, 
whose  maintenance  in  the  workhouse  cost  the  public  20s.  in  the  week,  and  this  family 
thought  their  condition  would  be  greatly  improved  if  they  got  only  5s.  amongst  the  entire  out 
of  the  workhouse.  Many  heads  of  families  would  willingly  retire  from  the  workhouse  on 
condition  of  receiving  as  small  an  amount  of  out-door  relief  as  even  half-a-crown,  and  that 
for  a limited  number  of  weeks ; and  only  one  solitary  individual  thought  the  workhouse  pre- 
ferable to  5s.  a week.  There  was  one  family,  as  I have  said,  of  eight  members,  and  another 
of  seven : both  would  have  accepted  5s.  a week  out  of  the  institution ; and  if  the  guardians 
had  the  power  of  granting  it,  there  would  have  been  in  the  one  case  a saving  of  I5j.  a week 
effected,  and  in  the  other  of  12s.  6d. 

39.  Would  you  propose  to  give  that  out-door  relief  in  aid  of  the  wages  which  the  labourer 

is  earning,  or  would  you  give  it  mainly  to  those  who  are  sick  and  unable  to  earn  any 
thing  ? Certainly  not  in  aid  of  wages.  I would  let  it  be  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  ascer- 

tain who  the  parties  in  need  of  this  relief  were,  and  I would  leave  it  at  their  discretion  to 
give  it  at  such  times  and  to  such  amounts  as  they  would  think  the_  case  called  for. 
My  impression  is,  that  out-door  relief,  in  which  there  would  be  an  expenditure  of  £200,000 
in  the  whole  year,  would  render  more  good  to  the  country  than  £500,000  expended  exclu- 
sively in  workhouses.  I think  wo  ought  not  to  be  without  workhouses ; but  my  principal 
objection  is  to  the  system  of  relief  under  one  form  alone. 

40.  You  do  not  apprehend  that  the  poor  rates  would  be  much  increased  ? — No;  on  the 
contrary,  you  would  do  more  good  by  a small  expenditure  out  of  doors. 

41.  You  do  not  expect  that  the  out^door  relief  would  be  attended  by  the  evils  in  this 
country  which  attended  it  in  England  ?— No ; I think  we  could  guard  against  them  better  in 
Ireland  than  in  England.  I would  recommend  an  experiment  of  out-door  relief,  and  I thiuk 
it  could  be  tried  without  leading  to  any  evil  consequences  of  at  all  a formidable  nature.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  what  you  commence  in  the  way  of  relieving  the  poor,  you  must 
adhere  to.  I think  that  does  not  hold  good  in  Ireland,  and  that  you  could  employ  guardians 
for  twelve  months  to  put  the  out-door  system  to  a fair  test,  and  abandon  it  if  you  Ibund  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  did  not  work  well.  We  have  had  in  Dublin  a very  full  mendicity  house,  and 
wo  have  had  all  the  people  scattered,  without  producing  any  disorder.  I would  employ  the 
labour  test  out  of  doors ; I would  employ  the  pauper  at  any  work  that  would  not  interfere 
with  independent  labour,  sooner  than  have  him  idle — at  scraping  or  repairing  neglected  roads, 
at  filling  hollows,  levelling  hills,  planting ; in  short,  any  thing  useful  or  ornamental  that  would 
not  interfere  with  independent  labour.  I think  that  the  burden  of  every  poor  rate  ought  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  union  generally ; there  is  a very  great  inequality  in  many  instances  at 
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present.  In  some  districts  the  charge  will  amount  to  2s.  Qd.  an  acre ; in  others,  not  to  the 
one-tenth  of  that  amount. 

42.  With  reference  to  yom-  plan  for  providing  for  young  children,  have  you  considered  in 

what  way  a sufficient  supervision  could  be  secured  to  ensure  proper  treatment  ? I think 

through  the  guardians  an  effective  supervision  could  be  exercised  ; and  I must  say,  that  as 
far  as  I have  observed  or  learned,  the  guardians  generally  throughout  the  country  discharge 
their  duties  most  efficiently.  I am  quite  sure,  that  if  there  has  been  any  failure  in  the  exist- 
ing  law,  it  has  not  been  through  any  neglect  or  want  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  guardians 
If  I could  obtain  no  other  power  for  the  guardians  with  reference  to  out-door  relief,  I would 
suggest  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  apply  one-third  of  the  rates  to  aid  in  that  form, 

43.  In  that  case  would  you  propose  that  the  rate  should  be  limited  ? — .1  would  take  it 

upon  any  condition.  I would  prefer  that  the  power  of  the  guardians  should  not  be  limited 
to  a third ; but  if  I could  not  get  out-door  relief  upon  any  other  terms,  I would  accept  it 
upon  that.  ^ 

44.  Which  would  afford,  in  your  opinion,  the  greatest  encouragement  to  the  tenantry  in- 
this  country,  an  extension  of  tenure,  or  an  arrangement  for  remuneration  in  the  case  of 
improvements  ? — I think  remuneration  would  be  better.  I am  not  one  of  those  who  reckon 
shortness  of  tenure  among  the  great  evils  of  this  country ; but  precariousness  of  tenure  ij 
highly  to  be  deprecated.  I think,  in  general,  the  rents  in  Ireland  are  far  too  high.  I would 
place  foremost  amongst  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  the  extravagance  of  the  rent.  We  did 
not  want  length  of  tenure  when  the  habit  was  to  give  leases  for  thirty-one  years  or  three 
lives,  or  leases  for  sixty-one  years  ; and  we  have  a proof,  in  a case  mentioned  to  me  some 
time  ago  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  that  tenure  will  not  do  every  thing.  He  stated  that 
a portion  of  his  own  estate  had  been  set  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  upon  a ninety-nine  years’ 
lease.  The  acreable  rent,  of  course,  w'as  very  low  ; but  the  occupants  were  in  a worse  con- 
dition  than  upon  the  portions  of  the  estate  held  upon  a shorter  tenure  and  at  a fair  rent.  I 
would  have  rents  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  I think  the  chief  desideratum  is  securing 
compensation  to  the  tenant  for  improvements.  He  will  employ  labour  assuredly  if  he  get 
remuneration : and  he  will  thus  improve  the  property  of  the  landlord,  and  do  good  to  the 
country  in  general. 

45.  Have  any  cases  of  extensive  clearances,  with  a view  to  the  consolidation  of  farms,  come 
under  your  observation  ? — None  whatever  in  my  part  of  the  country.  The  lands  about 
Dublin  are  chiefly  occupied  by  gentlemen.  There  are  not  many  landholders  of  a poor 
description. 

[TAe  witness  withdrew^] 

William  Crozier,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  South  Dublin  Union  ? I am. 

2.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Fortfield,  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

3.  What  is  your  profession  ? — I am  chief  examiner  in  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Dublin, 
at  present.  I was  a solicitor,  practising  for  many  years. 

4.  Ai-e  there  any  points  upon  which  you  wish  to  give  information  to  the  commissioners; 
or  have  you  any  suggestions  which  you  wish  to  lay  before  them  ?— Having  the  last  few 
years  had  less  intercourse  with  the  country  than  formerly,  I do  not  feel  qualified  to  give 
such  testimony  or  minute  details  as  I think  would  be  sufficient  for  the  commissioners  to  act 
upon.  But  from  my  own  knowledge  and  observation,  as  an  agent  to  some  small  properties, 
and  my  intercourse  with  the  north  of  Ireland,  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  I think,  so 
far  as  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  and  Armagh  are  concerned,  I question  if  any  legislative 
enactment  could  improve  the  tenantry  of  those  districts.  At  present,  the  best  feeling  exists 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  every  encouragement  to  industry  that  could  be  sug- 
gested, I think  is  given — the  tenants,  in  many  instances,  selling  their  tenant-right,  without 
having  any  lease  or  promise  of  a lease,  for  £10  per  acre,  and,  in  many  instances,  more ; and 
though  the  system  has  latterly  been  carried  on  to  a greater  extent  than  in  my  early  days, 
rather  to  the  annoyance  of  the  landlords,  as  they  think  it  disposes  of  the  capital  of  their 
tenantry,  yet  I think  it  speaks  such  volumes  for  the  landlords  of  the  north,  I could  not  . 
suggest  any  alteration.  Where  tenants  hold  under  lease,  though  they  usually  contain 
clauses  against  alienating,  I seldom  heard  an  instance  where  a tenant  did  not  get  liberty  to 
set  or  sell ; and  in  the  part  of  Ireland  I have  alluded  to,  the  landlord  almost  invariably  leaves 
half  a year’s  rent  in  his  tenant’s  hand,  as  capital ; and  my  observation  has  been,  that  they 
seldom  look  for  other  capital.  In  fact,  the  landlords  are  very  indulgent ; and  with  the  half- 
year  s rent,  and  the  fact  of  that  part  of  Ireland  being  a good  deal  engaged  in  manufactures, 
they  require  no  other  capital.  I think  the  tenantry,  as  a body,  are  most  comfortable ; and 
that  it  would  be  a sad  thing  to  interfere  with  the  present  confidence  that  exists  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  Some  of  their  estates  aro  managed  by  agents,  paid  Is.  in  the  pound 
on  the  rents.  Some  are  paid  by  salaries  and  a small  fee  on  the  leases,  which  are  all  taken 
into  consideration  at  the  letting ; and  the  tenant  usually  pays  all  in  his  rent.  But  I never 
knew  an  instance  of  a tenant  being  charged  for  improvements.  In  fact,  in  that  part  of 
Ireland,  every  encouragement  is  given  to  good  conduct  and  industry ; and  the  landlords 
resident,  or  their  agents,  are  very  wilhng  to  assist  them  in  building  houses,  and,  latterly,  to 
dram,  which  is  becoming  very  prevalent.  In  short,  I think  the  north  of  Ireland  is  not  only 
encouraged  iu  every  respect  that  government  could  wish,  but  that  it  is  improving  and  happy 
under  the  present  kind  feelings  between  landlord  and  tenant.  No  doubt  exists  that  a resident 
landlord  is  of  great  value— my  Lord  Downshive,  for  instance ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
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estate  can  be  more  judiciously  managed  than  that  adjoining  his  lordship’s,  Lord  Hertford’s, 
Tfbich  is  managed  by  his  agent ; and  again.  Lord  Gosford’s,  in  Armagli,  and  many  others 
^at  could  be  named.  I have  known  an  instance  on  Lord  Hertford’s  estate,  where  a 
tenant  improved  to  the  extent  of  £3,QOO,  and  no  additional  rent  was  put  on  when  a new  lease 
was  granted.  I know  they  are  very  much  assisted  in  building ; and  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  of  houses  being  built  in  that  district,  prtieularly  in  Armagh  and  on  Lord  Lurgan’s 
estate,  where  they  are  not  assisted,  or  where,  if  they  improve  the  land,  they  do  not  get  leave 
to  hold  it  till  they  are  paid  for  their  improvements.  I managed  a little  property  there,  and 
the  tenants  were  very  liberally  dealt  with. 

5.  Are  the  estates  of  resident  landlords  better  managed  than  those  of  absentees  ? 

Indeed,  I think  estates  are  as  weE  managed  by  the  agents ; but  there  is  no  question  about 
the  value  of  a resident  landlord. 

[ The  witness  withdrewJ\ 


Dublin,  Wednesday,  1st  May,  1844. 

Mr.  Thomas  Butler,  sworn  and  examined. 

I.  IVhere  do  you  reside  ? — .Tordanstown,  in  the  barony  of  Balrothery,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin. 

• 2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer  and  grazier. 

3.  Occupying  how  much  land  ? — Two  hundred  acres. 

4.  You  are  a guardian  of  the  Balrothery  Union? — I am. 

5.  And  delegated  by  the  guardians  of  that  union  to  be  examined  here  to  day  ? — Yes. 

6.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  and  population  of  the  district  with  which 
you  are  particularly  acquainted  ? — I may  say  that  I have  a particular  knowledge  of  five  or 
six  thousand  acres.  It  is  a district  not  very  thickly  peopled. 

7.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  in  the 
reclaiming  of  waste  lands,  and  bringing  bogs  into  cultivation  ? — No  ; there  is  very  little  waste 
land- in  a state  of  nature  in  our  neighbourhood : but  there  is  a great  deal  of  arable  laud,  wliich 
could  be  improved  very  much ; but  whether  it  would  be  remunerative  I cannot  say. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  or  not? — Yes,  it  is  improving,  no 
doubt ; people  are  more  anxious  to  have  the  land  well  tilled,  and  I certainly  think  they  pay 
more  attention  to  the  collecting  of  manures,  and  are  more  alive  to  the  value  of  them  than  they 
were  formerly. 

9.  Is  drainage  on  the  increase  ? — I do  not  think  it  is.  I think  people  are  more  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  draining  than  they  were  formerly ; but  the  means  of  the  people  now  a days 
are  not  so  abundant  as  they  were,  and  they  are  checked  by  that. 

10.  What  is  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  in  the  district? — I cannot  say  that  we  have  any 
particular  system;  we  have  no  rotation  system.  We  generally  endeavour  to  adapt  the  land 
to  what  suits  it,. without  regarding  any  particular  rotation.  We  sow  wheat  where  the  land  is 
fit  for  it,  and  oats  where  it  is  fit  for  them,  and  potatoes,  and  so  on,  but  not  following  in  regular 
succession. 

II.  What  are  the  manures  generally  in  use? — Farm  yard  manure,  and. manure  got  by 
clearing  out  ditches  and  turning  up  the  stuff  on  the  edges  of  them.  A great  deal  of  lime  is 
used  more  extensively  of  late  than  it  has  been. 

12.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  in  the  district,  and  have  they  had  any  good  effect? — 
•The  nearest  to  us  is  the  Finglass  farming  society,  at  a distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles. 

13.  Has  that  farming  society  produced  any  sensible  improvement  upon  the  state  of  agri- 
•.  culture  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it  has,  but  I do  not  understand  that  it  has.  We  do  not  Eve 

immediately  convenient  to  it,  but  six  or  seven  miles  from  it,  and  I do  not  perceive  any 
sensible  effect  in  our  neighbourhood. 

14.  Is  your  district  for  the  most  part  a tillage  or  a grazing  district? — I think  I may  say 
it  is  half  tillage  and  half  grazing. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — There  are  some  very  large  farms  in  our 
•neighbourhood ; generally  speaking,  they  are  larger  than  they  were.  We  have  farms  from 
100  to  300  acres,  many  of  course  are  less  than  that. 

16.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  ? — In  our  neighbourhood  the  farms  are  about  100  acres 
generally;  there  aa*e  some  less  about  us.  There  are  some  gentlemen  hold  six  or  seven 
hundred  acres. 

IT.  Are  they  grazing  or  tillage  farms  ? — Both.  There  is  only  one  estate  in  our  neighbour- 
hood which  is  cut  up  into  small  holdings.  It  was  in  large  holdings,  but  it  has  been  lately 
cut  up.  That  is  the  only  exception  to  the  large  farms. 

18.  Are  there  any  farms  lieldin  common  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

1 9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed ; is  -it  by  private  contract,-  by  proposal,  or  by 
valuation,  or  in  any  other  way  ? — It  is  frequently  in  each  way  ; at  times  by  proposal,  at  times 
by  private  contract,  and  at  times  by  valuation.  Valuation  I think  is  getting  more  into  use 
now  than  it  was  formerly. 

20.  Is  the  rent  fixed  usually  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  one  ? — An  acreable  one. 

21. ^  Can  you  state  whether  the  roads  are  measured  in  with  the  farms  ? — Yes,  generally 
speaking  they  are.  We  pay  for  the  roads. 

. 22.  Where  farms  are  valued,  what  is  the  class  of-  persons  usually  employed  to  value 
them  ?—GeneraEy  professional  valuators,  not  practical  men,  .... 
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istMay,  1844.  23.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands  in  your  neighbourhood?— If  I take  the  general 

average  in  the  neighbourhood,  I may  say  305.  the  Irish  acre.  Land  is  set  at  from  205.  to 

276.  40g., there  may  be  some  a little  more  or  a little  less  ; but  the  average  is  about  30s. 

Mr.  Thomas  Butler.  24^  What  is  the  average  of  the  best  quality  of  land  ? — The  best  land  is  set  at  40s. 

25.  What  should  you  say  was  the  average  produce  in  wheat  by  the  Irish  acre  ?— This 
land  in  general  will  not  answer  for  wheat  land ; they  are  generally  grazing  farms. 

26.  With  respect  to  the  305.  land,  would  that  be  wheat  land? — That  would  be  wheat 
land ; and  in  favourable  seasons  it  yields  a good  heavy  crop  of  corn. 

27.  How  much  ? — Ten  barrels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  But  in  unfavourable  seasons  there  is 
frequently  a great  failure.  The  few  wet  years  we  had,  the  wheat  sowing  was  a ruinous 
business.  Our  land  is  stiff,  and  if  the  season  is  not  favourable,  you  cannot  get  it  in,  in  a fair 
condition ; and  there  was  much  of  the  land  which  could  not  be  sown  at  all — it  was  lying  idle, 

28.  What  do  you  call  the  capability  of  land  as  to  feeding  cattle  ; how  many  beasts  would  a 
farm  of  100  acres  feed  ? — We  generally  consider  good  land  capable  of  feeding  a beast  to  an 
acre,  the  first  quality  of  land,  or  four  sheep  to  an  acre.  There  are  a great  many  sheep  fed 
in  our  neighbourhood,  and  a great  deal  of  young  cattle  reared  and  fatted. 

29.  What  proportion  does  the  letting  value  bear  to  the  government  or  poor  law  valu- 
ations ? In  our  neighbourhood  they  come  pretty  closeto  gether.  The  rent  is  something 

higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation  on  the  average,  but  very  little. 

'so.  How  soon  after  it  is  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — I know  the  custom  upon  the 
estate  upon  which  I hold  is  to  pay  half  a year’s  rent  before  a year’s  rent  is  due. 

31.  Is  that  the  practice  upon  the  adjoining  estates  in  the_  district  ? — I imagine  they  call 
upon  them  sooner  upon  other  estates.  Our  agent  is  a very  liberal  kind  of  man.  The  people 
are  anxious  to  be  within  time  themselves  ; he  leaves  them  to  themselves,  and  they  always 
endeavour  to  be  within  time. 

32.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants ; is  it  by  distress 
or  ejectment? — I think  by  both  those  means. 

33.  Is  the  remedy  by  distress  prevalent? — No,  I am  not  aware  that  it  is,  or  ejectment 
either ; but  where  they  resort  to  legal  means,  those  are  the  means  generally  resorted  to. 

34.  Are  the  lands  usually  held  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middlemen  ? — Generally 
speaking,  under  the  head  landlord ; but  in  a great  many  instances  land  is  held  under  those 
who  derive  immediately  under  the  church.  There  is  a great  deal  of  church  land  in 
our  neighbourhood,  and  the  gentlemen  who  hold  immediately  under  the  church  set  it  to 
landholders. 

35.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  tenants  who  hold  under  proprietors 
compared  to  those  who  hold  under  middlemen,  or  those  who  hold  the  church  lands  ? — I do 
not  perceive  much  difference,  for  they  have  much  the  same  tenure  under  the  church  that 
they  have  under  the  proprietors.  There  are  very  few  middlemen  in  our  neighbourhood. 

36.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  by  lease.  There  are  some 
estates  in  our  neighbourhood,  for  instance,  Colonel  Tennison’s,  where  there  have  been  no 
leases  granted  for  a number  of  years  past ; but  they  have  confidence  in  those  who  are  over 
them  : they  generally  are  not  disturbed. 

37.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  those  who  hold  by  lease  compared 
with  those  who  have  no  leases  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  those  who  have  leases  are  more  dis- 
posed to  improve  than  those  who  have  not ; but  still  you  find  upon  the  estate  I have  men- 
tioned they  go  on — ^they  are  industrious  improving  tenants  ; but  I know,  from  conversation 
with  my  neighbours,  that  they  do  not  feel  the  same  confidence  in  making  improvements  as 
where  they  have  leases. 

38.  Do  the  leases  generally  contain  any  peculiar  covenants? — Not  any  that  I am  aware 
of.  There  are  the  usual  covenants,  reserving  mines  and  minerals. 

39.  Are  improvements  effected  generally  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  both  ? — Generally 
by  the  tenant.  The  only  exception  to  that  rule  is  what  has  been  done  upon  the  estate  of 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  ; ho  allows  for  improvements  for  making  drains,  as  well  as  for 
improvements  upon  houses. 

40.  Is  that  allowance  made  upon  a settled  system  or  principle  ? — I shoxild  imagine  not. 
When  a tenant  wants  any  thing,  they  may  allow  it  to  him ; but  they  may  not  to  another. 

41.  Is  the  allowance  usually  made  previously  to  the  improvements  being  commenced,  or 
afterwards  ? — It  is  in  the  way  of  remuneration  afterwards.  It  is  allowed  in  the  rent 
generally. 

42.  Is  there  any  inspection  by  the  agent,  or  by  the  parties  on  behalf  of  the  landlord,  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  improvement  ? — It  is  always  understood,  with  regard  to  the 
drains,  that  they  shall  be  inspected  by  a person  appointed  by  the  agent  before  they  are 
filled  in,  or  before  the  buildings  are  in  a certain  state.  Then,  as  to  the  allowances  for  build- 
ings, they  are  generally  made  upon  the  plan,  according  to  the  agent’s  directions. 

43.  Does  what  is  called  the  tenant-right  prevail  in  the  district,  or  the  sale  of  good- 
will ? — I can  hardly  say  that  it  does.  If  a tenant  has  a lease  he  is  at  liberty  to  dispose  of 
it,  but  not  without  consent  from  the  landlord ; but  I do  not  know  that  where  the  tenant 
holds  at  will  there  is  any  recognised  right. 

44.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — Not  in  our  neighbourhood. 

45.  Does  the  system  of  subletting  or  subdividing  farms  prevail  ? — No,  I think  not  to  much 
extent  in  our  neighbourhood.  The  only  place  where  there  was  any  subdivision  was  upon 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Chamley ; but  that  was  by  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  who  let  it  to  smah 
tenants.  Whether  he  was  privy  to  all  the  subletting  going  on,  I do  not  know. 
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46.  What  in  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  in  yonr  district ; is  it  im- 
proving or  otherwise  ?_My  impression  is,  that  their  cu-cumstances  are  getting  a great  deal 
worse.  ® ° ° 

a.  To  do  you  attnbuto  that  ?-To  the  low  price  of  prodaco.  I should  state,  with 
regard  to  myself,  that  for  the  last  four  years  I have  lost  by  my  business  £100  a year:  and 
m former  times  I made  money,  when  I had  not  the  land  in  so  good  a condition  for  maldno- 
the  rent  as  now.  ® ° 

48.  Has  there  been  much  loss  of  cattle  in  yonr  neighhonrhood  ?-Yes  ; the  distemper  was 

very  prevalent  but  we  hM  not  many  cases  ; we  were  very  fortunate.  The  injury  Us  not 
by  any  loss  ot  that  kind,  but  by  the  low  state  of  business.  ^ ^ 

49.  Is  yonrs  a Slap  or  a grazing  farm  ?— We  graze'  'more  than  we  till.  It  was  more  a 
tillage  farm,  but  ot  late  ;years  we  liave  put  it  more  under  grass. 

50.  Is  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  improving  or  not  ?_I  think  it  is  getting  worse. 
61.  Do  you  attribute  thiit  to  the  ,pne  canse?_Yes;  I am  satisfied  that  the  condition  of 

the  farmers,  large  and  small,  is  much  worse. 

they  improving  or  otherwise  ?— With  regard  to 
He  labourers,  there  is  one  clas.s  of  them  whose  condition  is  improving,  and  another  whose 
ccndition  IS  getting  worse  ; and  why  I clas,sify  the  labourers  in  that  way  is  this  : it  is  the 
habit  of  W fanners  to  hire  their  labourers  by  the  year,  and  to  give  them  certain  wages, 
and  a certain  quantity  of  freedom — that  is,  a certain  quantity  of  potato  ground — ground  for 
a cow,  and  coals,  and  corn  ; and  they  get  regular  wages  by  the  year.  Their  condition  is 
certainly  better  than  it  was,  for  wages  are  the  same  as  they  were  a few  years  ao-o,  and 
they  buy  clothing  and  other  things  cheaper.  They  have  the  same  means  in  their  "hands, 
and  get  things  cheaper. 

63.  What  is  the  common  rate  of  wages  among  that  class  of  labourers  ?— They  commonlv 
get  a certain  portion  in  money  wages,  and  the  other  portion  in  kind 

54.  What  IS  the  amount  in  money  ?_What  they  can  got  in  that  kind  of  way  in  money,  is 
H.  or  Si  a day  Then  they  pt  m addition  to  that,  half  an  acre  of  potato  gronn  J,  and  the  keep 
ota  cow  during  the  winter  and  summer,  and  a certain  quantity  of  coals  for  firing,  and  a certain 
quantity  of  corn  Formerly  it  was  the  habit  to  feed  all  those  labourers  within  doors  in  tho 
men  h of  harvest ; Ipterly  that  has  not  been  the  liabit,-thoy  feed  themselves  now  : hut  as  a 
substitute  for  the  victuals  they  used  to  get  in  the  house,  they  get  now  half  a barrel  of  corn. 

55.  Where  labourers  are  paid  entirely  in  money,  what  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages?— We 
never  give  less  to  a labourer  than  Is.  a day  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  in  harvest  time 
and  in  spring  time  we  always  give  more. 

56.  Do  you  consider  that  the  allowances  bring  up  the  Id.  to  Is.  a day?— Yes,  I think 
they  do;  if  you  hire  a single  man,  with  the  freedom  he  gets  he  will  bring  up  the  wages  to 
more  than  Is.-,  but  if  you  have  three  or  four  in  a family,  the  freedoms  are  less  in  proportion, 
and  the  wages  may  happen  to  be  lower  : but  under  any  ch'cumstances  the  wages  are  about 
L.  a day,  taking  every  thing  into  account. 

57.  Is  the  potato  ground  manured  for  them  ?— Yes,  you  leave  it  in  a fit  state  for  them  to 
plant  It.  It  It  is  not  m condition  you  manure  it ; you  treat  it  in  the  same  kind  of  way  for 
them  as  you  would  for  your  own  potato  crop. 

1 the  capital  belonging  to  the  farmers  sufficient  for  their  operations  ? In  our  neigh- 

bourhood there  a^e  many  of  sufficient  capital ; there  is  no  want  of  capital  with  some,  but  with 
^ of  th-e  large  landholders  in  our  neighbourhood  are  men  of 

for  any  thing  they  want;  but  generally  speaking  it  is  not  so. 
y.  hen  ^pital  is  wanting,  how  is  it  supplied;  do  they  borrow  at  exorbitant  rates 
of  interest,  or  m what  manner  is  it  obtained  ?— Of  late  years  they  often  borrow  of  the  loan 
an  , but  1 think  that  is  going  out  of  use : they  have  been  very  severely  injured  by  it.  I 
nave  known  some  of  them  who  were  canted,  or  had  their  goods  sold  for  the  loan  of  money ; 

f those  who  are  the  actual  borrowers,  but  those  who  go  as  security. 

• • whole,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  loan  fund  system  ? — I think  it  is  a serious 

mjury  o this  class  of  people : first,  they  lose  a good  deal  of  time  when  they  go  to  borrow, 
ana  then  they  are  obliged  to  lay  themselves  under  an  obligation  to  some  one  to  go  as  a seeu- 
y lor  them;  and  then  those  who  give  security  for  them  become  borrowers  in  their  turn 
MO  tJie  others  become  security  for  them,— so  that  they  ai’e  netted  on  all  sides  till  they 
e surrounded  with  difficulties.  Another  objection  to  it  is,  that  they  acquire  the  habit  of 
aepending  upon  other  resources  than  upon  themselves,  and  when  they  get  the  money  they 
are  not  so  careful  of  it  as  they  ought  to  be. 

• Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  the  rent  of  the  large  ones  ?— 
j it  is.  I know  that  upon  this  estate  I am  speaking  of,  which  has 

wfir^f ! holdings,  the  rents  are  considerably  higher.  Although  it  is  the 

orst  land  in  our  neighbourhood,  it  is  rated  up  to  the  rent  of  some  of  the  best  land  in  it ; 
nav  ff  5®ar  any  fair  proportion.  It  is  not  out  of  the  produce  of  the  land  that  these  people 
V 1 ^ partly  landholders  and  partly  labourers.  They  make  more  of  the  rent 

a of  the  land : and  this  is  the  class  of  labourers  that  I wish  to  draw 

clas!?  between.  I said  one  class  was  better  and  another  worse ; I mean  to  include  tliis 

®fflplo^enr'^  occasionally  employed,  not  from  year  to  year, — they  do  not  get  constant 

a mail  a man  who  is  partly  a labourer  and  partly  a farmer,  is  worse  off  than 

6'i  n ^ ^®golar  labourer,  and  has  regular  employment? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion, 
anir  i'  class  do  the  labourers  generally  hold  their  cottages  ? — Those  who  have 

acy  land  generaUy  hold  under  the  farmers. 
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64  What  is  the  usual  tenure  of  those  who  hold  under  the  farmers?_-Generally  by  the  year. 
65'.  Is  the  rent  paid  in  labour  ?-Yes,  generally  in  labour  ; either  in  labour  or  money, 

66  Is  there  a garden  generally  attached  to  their  cottages  ? — No,  they  are  generally 

Mr.  Thon,a.  Butler. 

67.  Who  keens  the  houses  in  repair  ? — The  person  letting  them._  . 

68.  b much  attention  paid  to  keeping  them  in  repair?— I think  there  is  not  so  muck 

attention  as  there  onght  to  be  in  matters  of  that  kind  hnt  m our  neighbourhood  they  are  as 
well  attended  to  as  they  are  elsewhere,  generally  spewing.  j * . . t 

69  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  m your  district?— Yes, ^inth  regard  to  potatoes.  It 
is  not  much  practised,  except  for  potatoes.  It  is  in  some  few  mstances  as  to  oats,  but  it  is 
generally  only  as  to  potato  land.  , ,r,  t,  ■ c sm  e^r\  tr 

70.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  con-acre  land? — It  vanes  from  £6  to  £10  an  acre.  You 

m^rS^aifacre  is  paid,  what  does  the  farmer  do  in  the  way  of  cultivation  ?_He 
ploughs  it  ready  for  planting.  He  ploughs  it  and  manures  it.  Land  at  that  rate  is  in  a state 
to  give  a prospect  of  a crop  of  potatoes.  ^ x * o t? 

72.  What  do  people  consider  the  fair  produce  for  the  con-acre  of  potatoes  From  80  to 

100  barrels,  according  to  the  kind  of  potato  they  have  planted.  • o n. 

73.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  con-acre  system ; is  it  a^ivantageous  or  otherwise  ?_If  a 
labourer  has  not  food  supplied  to  him,  the  con-acre  is  neces^ry  for  him. 

74.  Is  it  advantageous  to  him,  paying  at  the  rate  of  £8  •— it  repays  him. 

75.  Is  the  con-am-e  usually  paid  for  in  labour  or  money  ?— Generally  in  money.  Some 

portion  may  be  in  labour,  but  generally  in  money.  .jot  + +1,**!. 

^ 76.  Is  there  much  want  of  employment  m your  neighbourhood ?— I ^nnot  say  that  there 
is.  I believe  they  are  much  better  employed  tlian  they  are  in  other  districts.  It  is  not  very 

thickly  peopled.  There  are  a good  many  large  farmers  in  it.  . , , . , 

77. '^Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  lately  ?— Not  in  our  neighbourhood. 

78.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  upon  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  on  gimmting  eases, 
charged  by  the  agent  ?— None  that  I am  aware  of,  except  the  expense  of  drawing  the  leases. 

79.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms?— March,  May,  September,  and 
November.  Those  are  the  usual  terms. 

80  Can  you  state  the  proportion  which  the  county  cess  hears  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  poor 
law  valuation?— I think  the  county  cess  in  our  neighbourhood,  upon  the  average,  amounts 
to  about  one-tenth  of  the  rent.  I think  we  pay  about  S5s.  or  36s.  an  acre,  and  the  rate 
IS  3s 

81  men  is  the  landlord’s  portion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed?— I think  the  next 
gale  we  pay  after  the  poor  rate  is  paid  by  the  tenant;  that  is,  provided  it  is  the  gale  con- 
nected  with  that  rate.  If  there  happens  to  be  an  arrear  of  rent,  the  gale  remains  over,  and  I 
think  it  would  not  be  allowed  out  of  the  next  payment.  There  was  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  many,  that  when  they  went  to  pay  rent  they  should  be  allowed  the  rate,  no  matter  the 

^^82^^With  respect  to  the  rent-charge,  what  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by 
niacins  it  upon  the  landlord ; has  the  tenant  been  allowed  the  twenty-five  per  cent.  ?-Yes, 
1 think  he  has,  generally.  I have  heard  instances  where  they  made  no  allowance ; but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  allow  the  reduced  rate.  , 

83.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  improvements  in  tlie  law  and  practice  in  respect  to 
the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which  might  be  calculated  to  improve  the  cultivation  oi 
tbe  soil,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agricultui-c,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  lana- 
lord  and  tenant  ?— I cannot  say  that  I have  any  suggestion  to  mdee.  One  great  matter  or 
complaint,  generally  speaiiing,  is  the  county  cess.  The  landholders  leel  it  a very  v 
burden. 


84.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  reference  to  the  applotment  or  apportionment 

of  the  county  cess  ? — I can  hardly  say  that  1 have  aiiV  suggestions  to  make  in  regai  o • 
My  opinion  is,  if  the  landlords  are  hable  to  the  rate,  they  will  put  it  on  the  tenants  in  som 
other  shape.  I think  it  will  not  he  satisfactory  unless  it  is  reduced  altogether.  1 ““ 

land  is  not  able  to  bear  the  burdens  laid  upon  it,  and  I think  it  a hardship  to  throw  P 

the  landlords ; but  if  it  was  to  continue,  I think  it  should  he  apportioned  differently  to  wna 
it  is.  At  present,  the  land  is  altogether  liable  to  the  county  cess.  The  proper  y m 
pavs  no  portion  of  the  county  cess  in  Dublin.  „ ■,  woll  !)<! 

85.  Are  you  aware  that  in  other  counties,  except  the  county  of  Dublin,  houses  , j 


land  are  liable  to  the  county  cess  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  it.  If  it  is  to  be  c 
would  suggest  that  the  property  rated  to  the  poor  law  should  he  likewise  rated  to  tne  couu 

86.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  any  plan  for  securing  to  the  tenants  a 
sation  for  their  improvements,  in  the  event  of  their  ceasing  to  occupy  land  ?— It  is  a 
of  tbe  last  necessity;  it  is  the  only  thing  to  encourage  improvements.  If 
security  that  he  would  have  the  benefit  of  any  improvements  he  made,  lie  would  en  ’ 
at  all  hazards,  to  make  them.  But  if  they  are  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  them,  t e ^ . 

observation  is,  that  they  are  only  cutting  a rod  in  order  to  whip  themselves,  by  g_ 

the  farms  in  order  to  he  charged  a higher  rent.  If  they  were  to  he  secured  in  any  nap 


ments  they  made,  they  would  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  , 

87.  Have  you  considered  at  all  in  what  manner  such  an  arrangement  could  be  ma 
what  means  it  could  be  carried  out  ?■ — The  only  means  that  occur  to_  me  are,  to  • jgj, 
drains,  which  I take  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  improvements ; and  if  there  was  a a 
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kept  of  them  when  made  by  the  tenants,  in  the  same  way  as'  trees  arc  registered,  and  then, 
when  the  lease  was  out,  if  the  tenant  was  not  getting  his  land  again,  that  he  should  be 
allowed  the  entire  cost  of  the  drains. 

88.  With  respect  to  the  drains,  do  you  not  suppose  that  if  a man  holds  his  land  ten  or 
twelve  years  after  he  has  drained  it,  that  he  would  receive  a very  good  retmm  for  bis 
money  ? — No  ; I would  not  think  that  sufficient  for  a person  who  made  permanent  stone 
di-ains ; the  person  would  have  a benefit  from  it,  but  it  would  not  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  it. 

89.  Docs  the  want  of  some  such  arrangement  appear  to  you  to  prevent  the  erection  of  pro- 
per farm  buildings  or  houses  ? — I am  satisfied  that  it  does.  I have  expended  a good  deal 
myself.  There  was  a clause  in  the  lease  that  I should  expend  a certain  sum. 

90.  Are  the  tenants  desirous  to  obtain  leases  ? — Yes,  for  a long  term ; and  if  they  could 
obtain  them,  extraordinary  exertions  would  be  made  in  the  way  of  improvements. 

91.  You  are  satisfied  there  is  a disposition  to  make  improvements  ? — Yes.  I can  give  an 
instance  of  it  in  a circumstance  that  occurred  in  our  own  neighbourhood.  There  is  a little 
Tillage  adjoining  us  called  Old  Town,  in  which  there  is  a piece  of  waste  limestone  rock ; the 
people  are  beginning  to  build  upon  it.  It  was  waste  common,  and  only  used  to  burn  lime 
upon;  but  they  have  absolutely  covered  the  place  over  with  buildings  and  gardens.  You 
would  be  astonished  to  see  the  exertions  they  have  made.  They  have  brought  clay  from  a 
long  distance,  in  order  to  make  gardens  upon  the  limestone. 

92.  What  lease  do  they  get  ? — It  was  a common, — no  body  claimed  it ; they  have  built 
upon  it,  and  it  is  their  own  now. 

93.  Their  right  from  occupation  is  ascertained  ? — Of  course  it  is. 

94.  T 0 what  extent  have  they  taken  it  in ; what  may  be  their  holdings  ? — Their  holdings 
re  merely  where  the  house  stands,  and  a few  perches  of  garden.  The  place  would  hardly 
be  known  again.  It  was  done  by  the  people,  by  their  own  exertions. 

95.  Do  you  see,  generally  through  the  country,  that  those  to  whom  very  long  leases  have 
beeu  granted,  are  in  more  comfortable  circumstances  than  their  neighbours  ? — Oh,  yes ; I 
tbink  they  are  in  better  circumstances  generally  speaking,  except  in  some  cases  where  they 
have  become  indolent  and  careless,  and  squandered  away  what  they  had,  where  they  have 
become  what  we  call  squireens,  wishing  to  mix  with  those  above  them,  and  have  brought 
themselves  to  poverty  in  that  way ; but  those  who  have  minded  their  business,  have  made 
themselves  and  their  famihes  comfortable. 

96.  Have  there  been  any  removals  of  tenants  from  any  estates  accompanied  with  circum- 
stances of  hardship  ? — Not  any.  With  regard  to  the  county  cess  burdens,  I have  an  opinion, 
that  till  the  Parliament  deals  with  the  church  property,  and  makes  it  available  for  the  county 
burdens,  it  will  not  be  satisfactory.  It  has  been  proposed  to  shift  the  county  cess  from  the 
payers  to  the  landlords  ; I consider  that  might  be  a great  hardship  upon  the  landlords,  and 
their  means  might  not  afford  it.  With  respect  to  the.  church  property,  that  is  a question  I 
should  be  very  sorry  should  be  misunderstood : it  is  not  a thing  I state  with  any  sectarian  or 
party  view ; it  is  my  own  conscientious  feeling  or  opinion,  and  not  one  I adopted  yesterday 
or  this  day,  but  of  long  standing. 

{_The  witness  withdrew^ 
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Anthony  Sti-ong  Hussey,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  277. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — West  Town,  in  the  barony  of  Bah’othery,  county  of  Dublin.  “‘I- 

2.  You  are  a magistrate  of  the  county,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Balrothery  Union  ? — I am. 

3.  You  are  also  a landed  proprietor  ? — I am. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  and  population  of  the  disti-ict  with  which 
you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  particularly  acquainted  with  the  electoral  division  of  Hollywood 
and  Naul,  in  which  I reside,  part  of  the  Balrothery  Union,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Dublin. 

6.  Does  that  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements, 
such  as  di’aining  in  a large  tract  of  land? — No,  there  is  very  httle  waste  land;  there  is 
scarcely  any. 

6.  'What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it ; is  it  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — It  is  improving 
very  slowly ; small  farmers  are  very  backward. 

7.  Is  drainage  on  the  increase  ? — Yes,  it  is  a little,  not  much. 

8.  "What  is  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  ? — The  old  system,  potatoes  and  wheat ; sometimes 
three  crops  of  oats  only,  if  the  land  is  in  pretty  good  condition. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  usually  used  ? — The  only  manures  are,  first  of  all,  stable  dimg 
and  lime. 

10.  Does  the  burning  of  land  prevail  ? — No. 

11.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — There  is  a 
farming  society  within  seven  miles,  at  Swords,  but  no  agricultural  school. 

12.  Does  that  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  any  improvement  in  agriculture? — There  has 
been  a decided  improvement  in  the  stock,  but  as  to  agriculture,  it  is  barely  beginning ; 
ploughing  is  now  better  done. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms  in  your  district? — There  is  only  one  very  large 
farm  of  about  400  acres,  all  the  rest  are  between  ten  and  1 00  ; the  usual  size  is  about  twenty 
acres. 

14.  Does  house-feeding  prevail? It  does  among  the  better  cla^s  of  farmers  a good  deal, 

hut  there  are  very  few  of  them. 

15.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common,  in  the  district  ? — Not  any,  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

6 H 2 
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16.  How  is  the  rent  usually  fixed;  is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valua, 

tion  ? Generally  by  valuation,  by  a person  who  comes  down  for  the  purpose.  With  the 

exception  of  myself,  the  proprietors  are  all  absentees. 

17.  Is  the  sum  fixed  upon  as  rent  usually  a gross  or  an  acreable  sum? — Generally  aa 

acreable  one,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  _ -nr  n • 

18.  You  are  yourself  a landed  proprietor  in  the  county  of  Meath  as  well  as  m the  county 
of  Dublin? — Yes. 

19.  Is  it  the  practice  to  measure  the  county  roads  in  the  farms  ?— Generally,  in  Meath 
and  in  Dublin,  and  half  the  rivers. 

20.  Is  there  any  deduction  made  ?— None ; I thinic  there  is  generally  an  acreable  rent 
put  upon  the  laud : there  is  no  deduction  ever  made.  We  consider  that  every  road  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  farm  as  any  other  part  of  the  land. 

21.  What  class  of  persons  is  usually  employed  to  value  the  land  for  rent  ? — I have  between 
3,000  and  4,000  acres  in  Meath,  and  I send  down  a confidential  person,  a steward  of  my  own, 
and  he  values  the  land  at  what  he  conceives  a person  can  live  by,  and  I let  it  at  that. 

22.  Is  that  system  of  valuation  at  all  general  in  the  part  of  Meath  to  which  you  have 
referred?— Yes,  it  is.  There  are  somc_  cases  of  advertising. 

23.  If  proposals  are  put  in  for  land,  is  it  usual  to  talic  the  highest  proposals  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not ; we  could  get  a promise  of  any  thing  almost,  if  we  were  to  .look  to  that. 

24.  What  proportion  does  the  letting  value  of  the  land  in  your  neighbourhood  bear  to  the 
poor  law  valuation  ? — We  had  a valuator  under  the  poor  law  act  in  my  district,  who  valued 
kem  considerably  higher  than  the  rents  paid  by  the  occupying  tenants.  I was  one  of  those 
appointed  to  revise  the  valuation,  which  was  done  universally  throughout  the  union ; and  we 
lowered  it  in  our  electoral  division  to  wliat  we  knew  the  tenants  paid  upon  recent  lettings. 

25.  What  is  the  common  practice  as  to  demanding  rent ; how  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is 
it  usually  demanded  ?— There  arc  a good  many  English  tenants  who  pay  one  half  year 
before  another  becomes  due ; there  is  another  very  large  class  called  Irish  tenants,  who  owe 
a whole  year  before  they  pay  half. 

26.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  rent  from  defaulting  tenanis?— 
By  nothing  but  ejectment.  In  my  neighbourhood  there  is  no  distress  ; that  has  got  out  of 
fashion. 

27.  Is  ejectment  found  to  be  sufficient?— Yes,  qmto  sufficient;  m fact,  distress  has  got  out 
of  fashion,  because  buyers  cannot  be  found. 

28.  Are  farms  usually  held  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middlemen,  in 
your  neighbourhood  ? — A great  deal  under  the  head  proprietor. 

29.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  who  hold  under  the  pro- 
prietors, compared  to  those  who  hold  under  middlemen  ? — W e have  not  much  land  held  under 
middlemen,  but  whenever  it  lias  occurred  it  is  always  a great  disadvantage  to  the  tenant. 

30.  Is  tiie  tenure  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Under  Lord  Maryborough,  it  is  by  lease ; under 
Mr.  Tennison,  it  is  from  year  to  year. 

31.  Do  you  observe  much  difference  between  those  classes  of  tenants  ? — They  all  com- 

plain of  the  want  of  leases.  They  say,  if  they  had  leases,  there  would  be  greater  encourage- 
ment to  improve.  _ • • i. 

32.  Do  any  impediments  arise  to  the  improvement  of  laud  or  buildings  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  or  lessors  in  the  estate ; for  example,  where  an  estate  is 
held  for  ever,  or  only  for  life,  or  other  limited  terra  ?— I have  always  u^derstoo_d  it  is  a great 
check  to  improvements  where  the  proprietor  is  only  a tenant  for  life  ; and  it  is  a great  dis- 
advantage to  tlie  younger  children  for  the  father  to  be  obliged  to  spend  heavily  upon  the 
estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  elder  son. 

33.  Are  improvements  made  generally  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — I am  sorry 
to  say  the  landlords  are  very  backward.  They  are  always  done  by  the  tenant. 

34.  Is  any  remuneration  secured  to  the  tenant,  either  for  agricultural  improvements  or 
improvements  in  houses  ? — There  are  very  few  cases  of  that  kind. 

35.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  extent  ? — Only  in  one  instance 

that  I have  mentioned,  where  a man  holds  400  acres.  He  got  a good  deal  in  that  way 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  very  little  since.  _ _ ^ -m  * 

36.  Docs  the  system  of  subletting  or  subdividing  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — No,  not 
much.  The  agents  prevent  it. 

37.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  large  fanners  ; do  you  consider  that  they 

are  improving  in  their  circumstances,  or  otherwise  ? — I think,  wherever  they  have  adopted 
the  new  system  of  cultivation,  they  have  very  considerably  improved;  but  the  small  farmers 
are  in  a very  wretched  condition.  ...  . 

38.  To  what  do  you  attifibute  tlie  state  of  the  small  farmers? — I think  it  is  owing  to  the 

want  of  capital  and  the  want  of  draining.  Their  lands  want  draining  on  every  side,  and  it  is 
very  expensive.  _ • 9 T 

39.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ; are  they  improving  or  otherwise  ■ 
rather  think  not. 

40.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  small  tenantry  larger  than  that  paid  by  the  large  tenan- 

ti*y  ? — No;  I do  not  think  it  is  so  much  greater  in  proportion.  j ii,  f 

41.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  jirovi^ng  for  the  children  of  farmers  upon  the  death  o 

their  parents  ? — That  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  attending  the  country.  It  is  the  great  cause 
of  the  subdivision  of  the  land.  , 

42.  Are  they  provided  for  out  of  the  land  ? — Yes,  frequently,  without  the  knowledge  o 
the  landlord. 
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43.  In  cases  •where  they  do  not  so  subdivide,  is  it  at  all  \isual  for  farmers  to  make  charges 
and  borrow  money  in  improvident  ways,  I’or  the  sake  of  leaving  portions  to  their  daughters  ? 
—Yes,  very  frequently.  That  is  one  of  tho  complaints  made.  When  they  do  cliai-ge  the 
land,  there  is  a difficulty  in  the  cliildren  getting  it  from  the  elder  son,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  subdivide  the  land  in  consequence.  I would  suggest  that  there  should  be  some  plan 
adopted  to  enable  the  junior  membei's  of  the  family  to  recover  the  money  charged  upon  the 
land  in  the  civil  bill  courts. 

44.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  hold  their  cottages  usually? — Under  the  fai’mers. 

45.  By  whom  are  those  cottages  built  and  repaired  ? — The  cottages  in  my  neighbourhood 
are  built  mostly  by  middlemen;  and  the  great  disadvantage  attending  this  system  is,  they 
give  them  barely  room  to  live  in, — no  place  for  their  dung  ; no  room  for  their  pig  ; and  the 
consequence  is,  that  we  are  continually  annoyed  at  petty  sessions  by  complaints  of  tlie  police, 
and  we  arc  obliged  to  fine  them,  as  they  have  no  place  provided  to  put  their  manure  or  their 
pig.  My  remedy  would  be,  if  it  could  be  done,  that  in  every  case  of  a cottier  who  rented  a 
house  without  any  place  for  the  dung  or  the  pig,  that,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  at 
petty  sessions  to  that  effect,  tho  fine  imposed  upon  the  tenant  should  go  in  reduction  of  tho 
rent,  or  i^art  payment  of  it. 

46.  What  is  the  usual  tenure  of  those  cottages,  and  how  is  the  rent  usually  paid  or  reco- 
vered?— The  cottiers  holding  from  middlemen  of  that  description,  pay  from  £l  to  40^. — an 
enormous  rent ; and  they  are  frequently  most  inexorable  in  being  paid  regularly. 

47.  In  money  ? — ^Yes,  mostly  in  money. 

48.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district? — Yes,  very  much  for  potato  land. 
The  labourers  in  our  neighbourhood  could  not  exist  without  a certain  portion  of  con-acre  land, 
la  the  dead  times  of  tlio  year,  it  is  by  that  moans  they  are  supported. 

49.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  con-acre  ? — It  varies  according  to  the  quality.  The  average 
is  about  £8  ; the  minimum  is  £6  ; and  the  maximum,  £l0. 

50.  Does  the  fai'raer,  in  that  case,  manure  and  plough  the  land? — He  does  not  for  the 
£6,  hut  always  for  the  higher  rent,  from  £8  to  £10,  except  for  very  old  lays. 

51.  Do  you  thinlc  that  a labourer  having  con-acre  at  that  rate,  has  a fair  advantage  from 
it? — I have  often  heard  the  labourers  say  that  they  would  rather  pay  £10  for  a good  acre 
than  £6  for  a bad  one.  They  make  more  by  it.  It  produces  treble  sometimes.  An  acre  of 
good  land  is  worth  four  acres  of  bad.  The  working  of  good  land  is  only  half  the  expense  of 
bad  land.  I have  known  160  barrels  of  potatoes  obtained  from  land  let  in  con-acre.  The 
average  is  about  eighty  barrels  upon  moderate  land. 

52.  Do  any  disputes  arfise  out  of  the  con-acre  system  ? — The  law  of  con-acre  all  over  the 
country  is  very  uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  digging,  and  the  time  of  payment,  and  the  time 
of  carrying  away  the  crop  ; it  frequently  depends  upon  a special  agreement.  If  it  is  not  ac- 
cording to  special  agreement,  it  is  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  The  custom  in 
ray  neighbourhood  is,  you  are  allowed  to  dig  the  potatoes  and  hole  them  in  the  field,  but  not 
to  draw  them  away  without  payment. 

53.  Suppose  the  holder  of  the  con-acre  land  not  to  dig  his  potatoes  within  the  specified 
time,  what  course  docs  the  other  party  take  to  enable  him  to  put  in  his  own  crop  ? — I have 
heard  some  complaints  of  that  kind,  but  they  are  very  few.  The  general  custom  is  to  take 
them  away  in  time  for  the  sowing  of  the  wheat.  The  common  course  is  to  sow  wheat  im- 
mediately after  potatoes,  and  if  they  are  away  in  time  for  that,  they  are  satisfied. 

54.  Is  employment  much  wanting  amongst  the  labourers  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Our 
population  is  rather  thin.  At  the  time  of  potato  planting  and  harvest,  there  is  no  want  of 
employment. 

55.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  nmges  ? — One  shilling  a day  amongst  all  the  respectable 
farmers. 

56.  'Are  there  any  allowances  beside? — No ; though  some  farmers  pay  the  rent  sometimes 
for  their  houses. 

57.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood  in  the  last  few  years  ? — 
No. 

58.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  can  you  state  the  proportion  which  the  county 
cess  bears  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations  ? — Y cs ; in  my  elector^ 
division,  valued  as  it  is  under  the  poor  law,  I get  off  with  in  the  pound  for  the  year; 
but  for  the  county  ccss  valuation,  it  is  about  2,?.  in  the  pound  in  the  year. 

59.  Is  there  any  public  notification  given  of  the  sum  to  bo  levied  off  each  townland  ? — In 
the  county  of  Dublin  the  amount  is  assessed  by  parishes.  The  treasurer  issues  his  -^varrant 
against  the  different  parishes  in  each  barony,  for  the  number  of  parts  contained  in  each 
parish,  according  to  the  old  table,  framed  by  the  26th  George  HI.,  old  eounty^  Dublin  act. 
If  the  parishioners  do  not  applet,  the  collector  then  has  the  liberty  of  applotting  himself; 
there  is  a certain  period  under  the  act,  within  which  the  parishioners  may  applet,  and  if  they 
do  not  applet,  the  collector  applets  liimsolf,  according  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  judgment. 

60.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  thc-amount  of  the  county  cess  in  the 
county  of  Dublin  and  in  the  county  of  Meath? — I pay  cess  in  both  myself,  and  I consider 
that  it  is  double  in  Dublin,  compared  to  Mcatli. 

61.  Arc  the  roads  hotter  in  Dublin  than  in  Meath  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  they  are  not. 

62.  When  is  the  landlord’s  propoi’’tion  of  the  poor  rate  usuallv  allowed  ? — Generally  at 
the  payment  of  tho  last  gale  or  half-year.  I have  heard  complaints,  that  in  some  cases  it 
was  not  allowed  at  all,  but  I do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge ; at  least  it  was  so  stated 
publicly  at  the  board  of  guardians. 

63.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant,  by  the  rent-charge  being  placed  upon 
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the  landlord  ? — It  has  been  a great  advantage  to  the  tenant ; he  is  usually  allowed  the  twenty, 
five  per  cent.  When  I first  went  to  the  neighbourhood,  I heard  continual  complaints  upoa 
the  subject  of  the  tithes ; now  there  arc  none. 

64.  Were  any  steps  taken  by  the  hoard  of  guardians  in  reference  to  your  examination,  or 
the  examination  of  the  parties  who  were  to  he  examined  before  the  commissioners  ? — \Ve 
called  a meeting ; the  majority  of  the  guardians  wished  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  rate 
payers  : they  decided  that  a meeting  should  be  called,  in  order  to  give  their  opinions  upon 
certain  grievances,  which  they  thought  should  be  removed. 

65.  Can  you  state  whether  they  expressed  any  opinion  upon  those  subjects  ? — Yes ; I can 
state  the  opinions  many  of  them  expressed  : first,  there  was  a very  general  complaint,  that  in 
the  case  of  tenancies  irom  year  to  year,  or  very  short  tenancies — and  there  are  many  cases 
of  lands  held  under  the  courts — that  they  were  not  allowed  for  improvements  made,  even  in 
the  case  of  stone  drains,  and  drains  done  judiciously.  One  of  the  rate  payers  held  under  the 
courts,  and  he  complained  very  much  of  it.  They  complained  also,  that  though  they  went 
to  the  expense  of  building  farm  sheds,  or  slated  sheds,  they  were  still  liable  to  bo  turned 
out,  and  wore  not  allowed  any  compensation  at  the  end  of  their  terms.  Another  complaint 
was,  that  the  county  cess  of  the  county  of  Dublin  was  increased  very  much,  so  much  now, 
that  they  thought  it  only  fair  that  the  landlord  should  pay  one  lialf  at  the  present  time,  from 
the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  produce,  and  the  great  increase  of  county  cess  within  the  last 

twenty-five  years the  tenants  to  pay  the  other  half ; and  that  the  receipt  should  be  given  as 

the  poor  law  receipt  is  given.  One  of  the  rate  payers  stated  that  he  conceived  the  police  as 
necessary  for  the  landlord  as  the  tenant,  and  in  the  county  of  Dublin  the  police  rate  is  between 
five  or  SIX  thousand  a year : this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  proportion  being  one-fourth 
more,  being  the  metropolitan  county,  and  containing  a smaller  number  of  acres  subject  to 
assessment,  than  the  adjoining  counties. 

66.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  constabulary  ought  to 

be  paid? I think  at  present  we  have  too  many  of  them.  But  some  gentleman  suggested,— 

“ Why  should  we  not  be  in  the  same  situation  now  as  we  were  forty  years  ago  ? we  had  two 
barony  constables  then,  and  the  military.”  His  meaning  was,  that  the  police  were  a very 
efficient  body,  and  equal  to  the  military,  and  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  consohdated  fund; 
in  that  case  we  should  have  no  objection  to  any  number  of  them.  They  complained  also  of 
the  civil  bill  ejectments.  Formerly  thirty  days’  notice  was  necessary  ; this  time  is  now  re- 
duced to  fifteen  days : and  they  conceived  that  if  the  old  system  of  thirty  days  ^yere  restored, 
the  landlord  and  tenant  might  settle  them  differences.  There  was  also  an  objection  to  the 
number  of  periods  in  the  year  for  bringing  civil  bill  ejectments.  It  was  said  that  if  there 
were  only  two  periods,  the  winter  and  spring  sessions,  to  bring  ejectments,  it  would  he 
better,  and  assimilate  more  to  England,  and  the  ancient  practice  of  the  country,  under  which 
ejectments  could  be  tried  only  at  the  winter  and  spring  assizes.  There  is  another  circum- 
stance in  oui*  county  of  which  they  complain  very  much,  and  that  is  the  dispensary  cess. 
The  dispensaries  are  put  on  the  county  at  large,  and  not  on  the  barony,  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  in  the  southern  part,  they  are  only  a mile  and  a half  from  each  other ; whereas,  La 
our  part,  the  northern,  they  are  four  miles  asimder,  and  we  have  to  pay  our  portion  of  it. 
We  conceive  that  the  best  remedy  would  be  putting  the  cess  on  each  barony ; and  the  barony 
would  then  take  care  they  would  not  he  more  numerous  than  necessary.  When  it  is  levied 
on  the  county  at  large,  no  one  thinks  it  is  their  duty  to  inquire  into  its  necessity. 

67.  Was  there  any  proposition  of  putting  it  on  the  poor  rate  ? — There  was  a very  strong 
feeling  that  the  expense  of  the  dispensaries  should  be  collected  as  a part  of  the  poor  rate— 
as  a part  of  the  poor  law  system.  I have  heard  many  poor  people  in  my  neighbourhood 
complain,  that  if  they  wanted  a ticket  for  the  dispensai’y  they  had  to  go  to  a gentleman’s 
house,  and  they  did  not  wish  that.  The  small  farmer  contributes  his  portion,  and  he  con- 
ceives he  has  a claim,  without  going  to  ask  any  one  for  a ticket.  There  is^  great  facility 
in  the  county  of  Dublin  in  medical  men  getting  a number  of  friends  to  subscribe  and  set  up 
a dispensary.  Another  circumstance  which  requires  very  considerable  alteration  is  the 
position  of  our  fever  hospital.  They  conceive  that  a fever  hospital  attached  to  every  union 
would  be  desirable.  The  fever  hospital  from  my  part  of  the  county  is  fourteen  miles  offj 
and  a patient  may  die  before  he  can  be  removed  there. 

68.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  a patient  in? — Yes,  very  often. 

69.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  difficulty? — The  reason  is  often,  that  there  is  not  room. 
It  is  supported  also  a good  deal  by  voluntary  subscriptions  in  Dublin,  and  the  subscribers  in 
Dublin  of  a guinea  will  fill  the  hospital,  which  was  originally  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
county.  They  also  think,  that  the  law  empowering  the  distress  of  growing  crops  should  be 
repealed.  I suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  ^ive  a power  to  the  petty 
sessions  to  punish  a slovenly  farmer  who  allowed  his  land  and  ditches  to  he  covered  witli 
weeds  to  the  injury  of  his  neighbours,  and  they  agreed  with  me. 

70.  Are  the  commissioners  to  understand,  that  those  complaints  met  with  the  general 
assent  of  the  rate  payers  to  whom  you  have  alluded? — Yes. 

71.  Were  any  means  of  remedying  those  grievances  suggested? — The  remedy  suggested 
upon  the  last  point  was  a summons  before  a magistrate,  the  compensation  to  be  left  to  arbi- 
trators. They  suggested  as  to  drains  and  permanent  improvements,  something  of  a register, 
similar  to  that  of  planting  trees.  At  the  same  time  there  is  considerable  difficulty  about  it  • it 
is  a matter  for  legislation.  They  fully  admit  that  the  landlord  ought  to  he  protected  by  leg^ 
notices,  and  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  but  what  adds  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  land. 

72.  In  your  opinion  is  it  right,  in  any  such  arrangement,  that  due  notice  should  be  pre- 
viously given  to  the  landlord,  stating  the  nature  of  -Uie  improvements  proposed? — Yes. 
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73.  Would  you  give  tlae  landlord  the  power  of  objecting  to  such  improvements  if  he 
deemed  them  unnecessary? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

74.  In  the  event  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  not  agreeing,  how  would  you  have  it  decided 
whether  the  improvements  should  proceed,  and  the  rate  of  compensation  to  be  allowed  ? — All 
we  understood  was,  that  in  the  case  of  an  ejectment  on  title,  or  in  the  case  of  tenants  from  year 
to  year  being  evicted  for  the  pm’pose  of  clearing  or  enlarging  farms,  allowance  should  be 
made,  hut  not  in  any  other  case.  The  rate  payers  at  the  extremity  of  the  county,  near 
Drogheda,  complain  that  their  cess  is  double  what  it  is  in  Meath,  and  that  they  have  two 
heavy  turnpikes  to  pay  going  into  Dublin.  They  also  consider,  that  if  there  could  be  a 
legislative  enactment  to  force  the  landlords  of  the  cottiers,  both  head  and  middle,  to  keep 
their  cottages  in  repair,  it  would  be  very  desirable,  and  alter  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
country  for  the  better,  and  to  charge  a rent  in  proportion. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 

Oiarles  Horatio  K&medy,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Hemietta-street,  Dublin. 

2.  WHiat  is  your  profession  ? — Estate  agent. 

3.  "What  is  the  general  description  and  population  of  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — I have  been  connected,  in  the  capacity  of  agent,  with  landed  properties  in 
the  several  counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Longford,  Cavan,  Armagh,  and  Do-wn.  I shall, 
however,  with  yoiu  permission,  refer  more  particularly  to  the  Donegal  estate  of  Sir  Charles 
Style,  as  the  operations  I have  been  conducting  on  it  have  a more  important  tendency 
than  those  I have  been  engaged  in  elsewhere.  They  will  illustrate  some  of  the  practical 
difficulties,  which  every  one  undertaMiig  any  operation  for  the  improvement  of  the  people, 
or  of  the  productive  powers  of  this  country,  should  be  prepared  to  meet,  when  those  operas 
tioas  involve  the  necessity  of  a change  of  system,  however  mischievous  the  previous  practices 
may  have  been  to  the  people  themselves.  Prior  to  1838,  the  tenants  on  this  estate  had 
held  their  farms  on  leases,  and  they  had  split  and  subdivided  their  farms  into  the  most 
minute  nindale  ribbons,  or  detached  stripes,  which  rendered  incessant  trespass  inevitable, 
and  the  consequent  discord  was  probably  imparalleled.  The  proprietor  had  exerted 
himself  for  many  yeai’s  to  put  down  illicit  distillation,  which  was  the  staple  trade  of  the 
district ; and  the  general  condition  of  the  tenants,  as  well  as  the  motives  that  influenced 
then-  landlord,  may  he  better  understood  by  the  repeated  instances  in  which  he  had  contri- 
buted considerable  sums  of  money  to  keep  them  alive,  by  grants  of  meal,  at  reduced  prices, 
by  his  remitting  to  them  moieties  of  their  rent,  for  lands  set  at  a low  rate,  and  by  taking 
upon  himself  the  payment  of  theii-  tithe,  prior  to  any  legal  enactment  to  that  effect. 
Ou  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  in  1838,  the  extreme  wretchedness  of  the  people  on  his 
estate  determined  the  proprietor  to  make  a lai’ge  and  continued  saciifiee  for  their  improve- 
ment — a sacrifice  distinctly  and  solely  made  for  the  advantage  of  his  tenants,  and  without 
any  view  to  personal  gain,  as  the  return  would  necessarily  be  distant.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  instituted  the  present  system  of  management  and  improvement,  to  which 
he  has  appropriated,  since  the  year  1837  to  the  present  time,  one-half  of  the  rents,  with 
an  understanding  that  this  should  contmue,  and  that  any  increase  of  income,  growing 
out  of  these  improvements,  shall  be  applicable  for  the  same  object,  as  long  as  the  progress 
or  interest  of  his  tenants  can  he  thereby  promoted.  The  Donegal  estate  of  Sii’  Charles 
Style  contains  12,763  acres  Cumiingham,  of  which,  on  the  fall  of  a foui'teen  years’  lease,  in 
1838, 1,722  were  arable  and  meadow,  and  11,031  waste.  The  population,  amounting  to  2,094 
souls,  was  ill  extreme  jioverty,  owing  to  tlie  utter  ignorance  of  their  art,  the  interlaced 
rundale  condition  of  their  holdings,  and  the  want  of  roads,  precluding  the  possibility  of  even 
passable  tillage  being  introduced.  About  twenty-tlmee  of  them  were  large  gi-aziers  and 
rearers  of  stock,  who  held  also  portions  of  neglected  arable,  and  there  were  somewhat  about 
fifteen  larger  arable  holders,  who  made  an  indifferent  attempt  at  better  tillage,  and  were 
coosoquently  more  independent. 

4.  Does  this  estate  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvement  ? — 
It  does.  By  the  lettings  made  of  waste  land,  during  the  last  four  years,  172  families  have 
obtained  a permanent  means  of  support,  and  there  still  remaiu  3,628  acres  of  waste  laud 
disposable  for  an  extension  of  the  same  principle.  But  as  this  proceeding  necessarily 
involves  considerable  investment  by  the  proprietor,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  famdies 
located,  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  proceed  gradually,  and  not  to  bring  a larger  demand  upon 
the  funds  than  they  would  be  able  to  meet.  1 may  say,  in  general  terms,  that  an  average 
investment  of  £5  an  acre  over  the  whole  estate,  or  in  all  about  £63,000,  woirid  bring  hack 
a large  remunerative  return.  Under  the  arrangements  made  by  the  proprietor,  there  is 
httle  doubt  of  the  engagements  ahready  made  by  the  new  tenants  being  reahsed.  The 
increased  accruing  rents,  or  such  portion  of  them  as  may  be  requisite,  are  to  be  ro-mvested 
in  the  teuants’  farms,  in  order  to  ensme  and  expedite  their  progress.  There  is  mudi 
difference  in  the  rate  at  which  different  persons  improve ; but,  under  the  system  pm-sued, 
all  will  he  forced  forward.  When  any  tenant  becomes  liable  for  rent,  if  ho  can  show  a 
substantial  difficulty  in  making  his  payment,  he  will  he  pei-mitted  to  give  the  value  in 
effecting  some  permanent  improvement  upon  Ms  own  farm,  wMch  shall  have  been  agreed 
upon,  and  of  wMch  the  completion  must  be  certified  by  the  agricultm-ist  of  the  estate. 
The  effect  of  tliis  cannot  fail  to  put  even  the  most  idle  tenant  ultimately  in  an  improved 
condition,  and  also  to  ensure  to  the  proprietor  the  fulfilment  of  tho_  bargain  entered  upon. 
The  only  place  where  these  reclaiming  bargains  liavo  been  of  sufficiently  long  stan  g o 
test  the  punctuality  and  the  power  of  the  new  land  settlers,  in  fulfilling  then-  stipmated 
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payments,  lias  been  at  Lough  Ash,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  where  they  have  been  most 
satisfactory,  and.  where  some  have  gradually  risen  to  7s.  an  acre. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agiieulture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulai-s  ? — Decidedly 
improving,  in  the  reclamation  of  waste,  and  in  thorough-draining,  tliat  indispensable  precui-sor 
to  the  introduction  of  any  judicious  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  in  a distiict  circumstanced  as 
this  is,  where  nearly  every  acre  requii-es  drainage.  An  important  progi'ess  is  also  apparent 
in  the  improved  construction  of  manm-e  deposits,  the  increasing  attention  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  compost,  and  the  slow,  but  reasonably  increasing,  introduction  of  clover  and  aitifieial 
grasses  into  the  husbandry  of  the  few  more  advanced  farms,  which  have  been  prepai-ed  for 
their  reception. 

6.  What  arc  the  manures  most  generally  used  ? — Animal  manure,  ashes,  and  compost  of 
lime,  clay,  and  bog,  are  most  in  use.  Lime,  since  the  waste  districts  have  been  made  acces- 
sible to  carts,  by  the  estate  roads  constmeted  at  the  cost  of  the  proprietor,  has  become  of 
much  more  general  and  frequent  appheation.  This  manure  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  successful  reclamation  of  the  mountain  and  bog  lands ; it  is  also  becoming  much  more 
frequently  used  by  the  tenants  of  the  arable  lands,  owing  to  the  greater  facility  for  obtain- 
ing it  by  the  increasing  number  of  carts  on  the  property.  The  benehcial  consequences  of 
roads  are  strongly  exemphfied  by  the  fact,  that  within  four  years,  the  number  of  carts  in 
the  district  has  been  nearly  trebled,  whOst  tlie  number  of  horses  has  been  reduced  at  the 
rate  of  one  in  fourteen.  The  increased  economy,  or  saving  in  transport,  being,  as  the 
quantity  which  may  be  borne  on  a cart,  compai-ed  with  the  ordmary  bach  load  of  a home, 
about  five  to  one,  or  mailing  a saving  of  about  four-fifths  of  the  former  cost  of  trans- 
port. The  effect  of  this  saving,  in  promoting  an  increased  consumption  of  lime  for  fai-ming 
purposes,  is  most  apparent.  As  the  quanies  are  distant,  lime  depots  have  been  established 
in  <hfferent  convenient  positions  on  the.  estate,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  tenantry.  Buniing  is 
frequently  used  in  peaty  soils,  more  particularly  amongst-the  new  land  settlers,  but  I am 
unacquainted  with  any  instance  where  it  has  been  attempted  on  clay  lands,  and  it  is  m 
most  general  use  where  the  limited  means  of  the  farmer  restrict  his  power  of  procuring  an 
adequate  supply  of  lime. 

7.  Is  there  any  farming  society  in  the  district  of  which  you  speak  ? — A farming  society 
has  recently  been  established  in  the  district.  This  year’s  subscriptions  amount  to  about£l00, 
of  wlrich  about  £l  7 are  offered  in  premiums  for  draining ; £30  for  the  encouragement  of 
stock ; £20  for  various  descriptions  of  crops ; £33  for  other  objects.  The  lands  of  the 
district  are  of  a natui’e  that  generally  require  draining,  and  we  appear  to  have  fallen  into 
tlie  usual  eiTor  of  most  farming  societies,  that  of  trying  to  force  several  desirable  points 
prematurely ; and  by  neglecting  the  requisite  order  by  wMcli  we  should  regulate  our 
encouragement,  we  risk  tJie  success  of  all.  Every  one  admits  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  having  om*  lands  properly  dramed  before  we  sow  green  crops,  and  of  having  our  green 
crops  growing  before  wc  think  of  feeding  improved  stock ; yet  we  proceed  as  if  the  reverse 
of  aU  this  were  the  riglit  course.  To  show  how  general  this  error  is,  I beg  to  offer  a table 
constructed  from  the  premium  schedules  of  thii-ty-two  Irish  agricultural  societies,  which 
were  all  that  I have  been  able,  as  yet,  to  procure. 

Tahle  showing  the  Average  Proportion  of  the  total  aggregate  Funds  of  Thirty-two  Agricultural 
Societies,  applied  to  the  Encouragement  of  each  Branch. 


— 

Amount  of 
Premium  umlcr 
quell  Iieiul, 

Proportion 
of  the  whole 
anionnt, 
about 

Hedols. 

Cups. 

For  Drainage, 

£ S.  cl. 
96  15  0 

tV 

6 

„ Horses, 

104  2 0 

Vs 

4 

2 

„ Cow  Cattle,  . 

398  13  6 

16 

1 

» Pigs, 

107  17  3 

4 

4 

_ 

„ Clover  and  Grasses,  . 

78  7 6 

1 

„ Fiorin  Grass, 

1 15  0 

_ 

„ Vetches, 

28  4 0 

h 

_ 

„ Turnips  and  Green  Crops,  . 

148  3 0 

J. 

11 

_ 

„ Cultivation  of  Farm, 

154  6 2 

s 

1 

_ 

„ Cottages, 

„ Farm  Servants, 

56  12  6 

Vv 

_ 

_ 

tA 

_ 

_ 

„ Butter, 

A 

_ 

„ Ploughing,  . 

191  14  0 

_ 

„ Sheep, 

80  18  6 

Vtr 

5 

2 

„ Drilled  Potatoes, 

27  0 0 

* 

_ 

_ 

„ Dung-heaps, 

16  0 0 

_ 

_ 

„ Poulti-y, 

9 10  0 

_ 

_ 

„ Flannels, 

6 7 6 

_ 

_ 

„ Land  Manured  with  Lime,  . 

5 15  0 

] ^ 

„ Fences,  . , . 

„ Farmine'  Implements,  &c.,  . 

22  5 0 

Vs 

1 

_ 

25  5 0 

_ 

„ Mangel  Worzel, 

11  15  0 

iTe 

1 

- 

1,603  17  4 

„ 

50 

5 
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8.  Are  there  any  agncu  tural  schools  m the  district  ?— There  is  an  agricultural  schooh'with 
a fonn  attached  to  it,  on  this  property,  as  also  on  the  L'ougliash  estate,  in  the  county  Thu-one. 
with  ivluch  I am  also  connected;  the  chief  teachers  of  which  are  the  agricultural  superin- 
tendents of  their  respective  distncts.-[^ce  Apperd^ix,  No.  14.]  The  teadier  is  assisted  by  a 
boarding  class  of  pupils  wlio  act  under  him,  as  the  overseer  and  instructor  of  the  tenantry 
Every  improvement  on  the  estate  is,  more  or  less,  conducted  through  his  instrumentaKtV 
He  examnies  and  reports  to  the  manager  on  the  buildings,  before  grants  are  paid;  he  inspects 
and  approTCS  of  drams,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Agricultural  Loan  Fund  before  loans 
are  granted ; he  lays  out  and  superintends  the  formation  and  construction  of  roads,  and  all 
other  works  of  general  benefit  to  the  district ; he  visits  and  advises  the  tenants  as  to  the 
best  modes  of  improving  then-  farms  ; and,  in  fact,  conducts  tlie  detail  of  suiierintendence 
in  all  operations  and  improvements  on  tlie  property.  His  influence  is  felt  every  where  and 
in  executing  his  duties  he  obtains  much  aid  fromliis  pupils,  as  assistant-ovciseers  4ilst 
they  are  acqmrmg  that  practical  kno^dedge  can  alone  fit  them  for  similar  charges 
hereafter.  1 here  is,  likewise,  a female  industrial  school  on  this  property,  with  a boarding 
class  attached  to  it^  m which  young  women  are  trained  to  become  tochers  of  scliools 
Lady  Bunbury,  of  Barton,  111  Sussex,  advances  the  cost  of  some  of  the  boarding  punils  at 
the  schools,  out  of  a tnist  fund  confided  to  her  by  the  late  Lady  Louisa  Conolly  for  the 
object  of  educating  the  Irisli  people,  by  preparing  and  training  up  well  qualified  teachens 
for  then-  schools,  ihere  is  a smaU  farm  attached  to  tlie  female  school  with  all  that  is 
necessary  for  dairy  management,  jiiggenes,  fowl-liouses,  &c. ; and  aU  the  requisites  for 
instructing  the  pupils  in  house  thrift,— a most  important  branch  of  rural  domestic  comfort 
and  one  very  httlo  understood  in  this  countiy. 

9.  What  is  the  most  usual  size  of  fai-ms,  and  the  mode  of  cttlture  ? The  average  and 

most  general  site  of  the  farms,  is  altogether  about  sixteen  acres  Cumiiimham  The  arerage 
of  arable  is  four  and  a half  acres  to  each  farm.  The  tillage  is  generally  upon  the  old 
exhausting  pniiciple.  Artificial  grasses  are  gradually  appearing,  as  the  ground  becomes 
fitted  for  them,  (thirty-two  of  the  tenants  of  this  property  having  ab-eady  introduced  them 
into  their  Imsbandry  ;)  but  neither  these  nor  house-feeding  can  extend,  e.xcept  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  drained  land.  The  oat  is  the  usual  grain  crop.  ^ 

10.  What  are  the  effects  of  improved  tillage  on  the  demand  for  labour ’—The  effects  of 

Improved  tdlage  on  the  demand  for  labour  are  immense;  particularly  with  a population 
circimistaiiced  as  that  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Charles  Style,  whore  the  labouring  class  are  also 
the  occupiers  of  Jaiid.  It  is  calculated  to  ensure  a constant,  regular,  and  reinunerative 
demand  for  the  labour  of  the  tenant’s  whole  family ; and  the  return  for  liis  labour,  when 
working  on  his  own  farm,  must  be  greater  than  when  working  for  daily  pay,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  w^-es  of  the  labourer,  he  has  also  tlie  farmer’s  profits  of  superintendence,  &c.  The 
\-isible  eftect  on  this  estate  is,  that  the  demand  for  extraneous  employmeut  is  gradually 
.decreasing,  as  the  tenants  now  know  it  is  their  interest  to  invest  tlicii-  labour  in  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  their  own  farms.  ^ 

11.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district,  and  what  effect  have  they  on  the  em- 

ployment of  labour?— In  1839,  there  were  in  cultivation,  1,722  Cunningham  acres  - tliere 
were  111  mountain  gi-azing,  11,031  Cunningham  acres : the  gross  produce  of  the  tiUage  may 
be  taken  at  £3  per  acre,  or  a total  of  £5,166 ; the  gross  produce  of  the  grazing  may  he 
taken  at  Is.  9d.  an  acre,  aUowiiig  on  the  average  ten  acres  to  feed  a cow,  on  which  the 
yearly  increase  of  value  might  be  £l  3s.  6d.,  and  the  cost  of  wintering  65. ; leaving  the 
^oss  annual  produce  of  the  ten  acres  about  17s.  6d.  This  gives  as  the  gross  produce  of 
the  11,031  acres  of  mountain  grazing,  £965  4,?.  3d.,  and  the  total  gross  produce  would  thus 
cave  been — ^ 
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From  1,722  acres  of  tillage,  ....  £5,166  0 0 

From  1 1,031  acres  of  mountain  grazing,  . . , 965  4 3 

Totahof  12,753  acres,  gross  produce,  . . £6,131  4 3 

But  the  population  on  this  estate,  in  1839,  was  2,094  souls,  of  whom  about  one-third,  or 
698,  may  have  been  males,  capable  of  labom-.  The  mountain  grazing  of  1 1,031  acres  could 
not  have  given  ]irofitable  occupation  to  more  than  eleven  good  herds.  The  tiUage  of  1,722 
acres  might  have  required  say  172  hands,  allowing  about  ten  acres  as  the  quantity  that  one 
juaii  could  labour,  if  constantly  employed.  This  estate  would  liave  given  full  employment 
then  to  only  183  hands,  instead  of  698  ; therefore,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  time  of  that 
small  population  must  have  been  absolutely  wasted, — and  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
proved  that  this  estimate  could  not  he  far  astray.  But  the  absolute 
capabihties  of  the  estate  for  giving  remunerative  employment,  under  a proper  distribution 
01  the  lands,  may  he  taken  at  the  rate  of  one  man  to  every  ten  acres  of  the  whole  surface, 
giving  a male  labouring  population  of  1,275,  or  a total  population  of  3,825  ; wliilst  by  the 
omcr  practice,  allowing  the  grazing  principle  to  continue,  it  was  only  calculated  to  give 
uU  employment  to  183  male  labourers,  with  a total  population  of  549,  and  to  create  a gross 
produce  annually  of  £6,131  4,?.  3d.  Thus  the  change  wliich  a medium-sized  estate  is  now 
1 eigoing  ill  this  respect,  contemplates  an  increase  of  permanent  remunerative  employ- 
eiit  to  1,092  additional  male  labourers,  that  shall  give  a comfortable  maintenance  to  an 
ncreased  population  of  3,276,  and  create  an  average  annual  gross  produce  of  £5  an  acre 
over  the  whole  sm-face,  or  a total  of  £63,765,  instead  of  £6,131  4s.  3d.  It  wiU  in  fact  mul- 
aT  amount  of  profitable  employment  by  about  sLx,  and  tlie  former  gross  produce  by 
out  tep.  The  estate  will  give  satisfactoi-y  support  to  about  as  many  people  beyond  the 
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number  it  was  formerly  calculated  to  maintain,  as  would  fill  seven  out  of  the  eight  poor- 
houses  in  the  county,  which  have  certainly  cost  at  least  £40,000  to  build,  and  -wili  ]>robably 
cost  £19,000  a year  to  maintain.  _ n i . ■ j-.. 

1 2.  Are  there  any  fai’ms  lield  in  nindale,  or  in  common,  and  what  is  the  condition  of  such 

farms  ? The  condition  of  farms  in  imidale,  or  in  common,  is  deplorable,  and  that  of  their 

holders  miserable  in  the  extreme.  The  new  dinsion  of  this  estate  into  compact  farms, 
instead  of  the  interlaced  rundalc  holdings,  which  the  tenants  had  prenously  occupied, 
appeared  to  be  the  most  important  object  to  attend  to  at  the  conunencement  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  estate  in  1837.  It  was  impossible  for  the  tenants  to  fence  or  defend 
from  the  trespass  of  the  neighboming  cattle,  holdings  wliich,  though  rarely  exceeding  five 
acres  in  extent,  were  frequently  scattered  in  scraps  over  a townland,  in  as  many  as  fifteen 
different  places.  To  introduce  clover,  or  forced  grass  (had  they  even  been  aware  of  its 
importance  to  the  judicious  cultivation  of  the  soil),  would,  have  been  impossible,  as,  unpro- 
tected, it  would  have  been  inevitably  destroyed  by  the  neighbouring  cattle.  Such  was  the 
hopeless  extent  to  which  this  wi'etched  rundale  system  had  been  carried,  that  it  was  rarely 
practicable  to  drive  the  stoch  of  the  tenant  from  liis  house  to  that  portion  of  his  holding 
intended  for  their  pasturage,  witiiout  trespiassing  on  three  or  fom’  of  his  neighbours ; and 
this  deplorable  state  of  things  iiecessaiily  produced  the  bitterest  hostility  between  neigh- 
bours and  even  near  relations,  which,  from  the  constant  supply  of  fuel  thus  daily  added  to 
the  flame,  frequently  became  a lasting  feud,  bequeathed  with  the  soil  from  father  to  son. 

13.  How  is  the  rent  usually  fixed,  and  by  what  class  of  persons?— The  rent  of  Glenfin  estate 
was  fixed  by  an  acreable  valuation.  The  person  who  valued  it  had  been  educated  at  Tem- 
plemoyle  institution,  as  a farmer  and  land  steward,  and  therefore  possessed  the  best  osten- 
sible qualification  to  be  had  at  the  time  in  this  country.  In  Ireland,  rent  is  frequently  laid 
on  arbitrarHy  by  the  landlord  or  Iiis  agent,  or  by  proposal  or  auction,  as  is  the  ease  under 
the  courts  (a  very  mischievous  system).  It  is,  however,  not  unfrequently  fixed  by  the  awaifl 
of  a professional  valuator ; and  although  this  latter  system  seems  equitable,  the  result  does 
not  always  prove  such  to  be  the  case,  as  valuators,  for  the  most  part,  jump  at  their  conclu- 
sions, without  taking  into  consideration  duly  those  points  essential  to  enable  them  to  arrive 
at  correct  estimates,  in  justice  at  once  to  the  equitable  rights  of  the  landlord,  and  the  fah 
remuneration  of  the  tenant.  I am  at  present  charged  with  carrying  into  effect  a system 
of  valuation  on  another  property  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  the  form  for  which  I beg  to 
submit  to  the  commissioners.  It  exhibits  the  quantity  and  quahty  of  every  vaiiety  of 
soil  and  subsoil  contained  in  the  farm,  as  well  as  the  present  condition  of  each,  and  its  pre- 
sent capabilities  of  production.  It  exhibits  the  capital  and  cost  of  every  kind  required 
to  create  that  ])roduction.  It  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  iutel- 
ligence  or  sldll  in  the  occupier  may  modify  that  amount  of  production.  It  exhibits  the  kind 
of  permanent  improvements  of  wliich  each  portion  of  the  land  is  susceptible,  and  the  cost  of 
effecting  the  same,  as  weU  as  the  annual  amount  by  which  the  productive  power  of  the 
farm  would  he  thereby  increased,  and  the  permanent  course  of  cropping  suited  to  the 
climate  and  soil.  Having  estabhslied  such  results  with  reference  to  a given  price  for  laboui^ 
and  specified  prices  for  the  several  kinds  of  farm  produce,  the  fair  and  equitable  amount  of 
rent  can  be  easily  determined,  whether  for  a short  or  long  term,  or  under  the  contingency 
of  an  obligation  to  effect  the  improvement  recommended  in  a stipulated  project,  either  by 
the  proprietor  or  occupier,  or  at  their  joint  cost, — aU  and  each  of  wliich  considerations  would 
natm'ally  modify  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  or  deceived.  This  document  supplies  all  the 
details  by  which  both  parties  interested  can  at  once  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  fairaess  of 
the  contract  they  are  about  to  enter  upon ; and  without  it  they  cannot  have  a distmet  idea 
of  how  far  the  contract  might  be  respectively  judicious,  even  at  the  time  it  was  made,  much 
less  after  years  may  have  passed  over,  and  considerable  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  the  farm  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  market  prices  of  the  produce.  It  wiU  afford  to  both 
parties  a distmet  point  of  reference  and  definite  means  of  settling  all  future  differences,  or 
questions  as  to  improvement,  in  whatever  state  of  progress  the  farm  may  at  any  time  be, 
Its  advantages  go  stiU  fm-ther  ; it  affords  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  capabilities  of  any 
given  extent  of  land,  as  to  the  population  to  wliich  it  can  supply  the  means  of  conifortable 
subsistence,  and  what  would  he  the  minimum  quantity  sufficient  for  a family,  under  diiier- 
ent  circumstances.  The  person  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  this  detailed  valuation,  ^ 
the  master  of  the  agricultural  school  of  Loughash,  who  was  himself  educated  at  the  agri- 
cultural seminary  of  Templemoyle;  and  in  executing  it,  he  receives  the  assistance  oi  t e 
teacliur  of  the  Cloghan  agiicultural  school,  and  of  the  pupils  of  both  these  estabhsbmen  , 
with  a view  of  extending,  as  much  as  possible,  the  benefit  of  this  operation,  as  a prac 
lesson  to  persons  who  are  themselves  being  educated  for  the  futm-e  performance  of  sunilar 

14.  Wliat  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations?— 

The  proportion  which  the  rent,  and  computed  value  of  the  new  land  holdings,^  beai's  to 
poor  law  valuation  of  the  occupied  land  of  the  Glenfin  estate,  is  as  seven  to  eight.  , 
government  valuation  of  the  occupied  land,  it  is  as  five  is  to  foiu’ ; or  the  rent  is  one-eig 
below  the  poor  law,  and  nearly  one-fifth  above  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation.  _ ^ 

15.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  rent  usually  demanded  ? — Tins  varies  in  aitieie 
parts  of  the  country.  Here  the  rent  is  usually  tliree  months  due  before  it  is  dcmanclccl. 

16.  Is  the  rent  paid  by  hiU  ; and  if  so,  at  what  charge  to  the  tenant  ? — I am  not 

any  district  where  the  practice  of  paying  rent  by  bill  exists,  though  a note  may  soinetim 
be  taken  from  a defaulting  tenant  as  a seemfity.  _ o t are 

17.  Do  tenants  depend  upon  loan  funds,  or  local  usurei-s,  to  pay  thefr  rent  ? — tioans 
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not  granted  to  tenants  from  tlie  Cloghan  agricultural  loan  fund  for  the  pm’2>ose  of  paying 

rent,'  and  the  baneful  inSueuce  of  local  usurers  is  now  rapidly  decreasing  in  this  district, 

attributable  mainly  to  the  increasing  industry  of  the  people,  under  the  encouragement 
afforded  them  by  the  operation  of  the  agricultm-al  loan  fund,  and  the  market  for  their 
labour,  supplied  by  the  construction  of  roads,  and  the  other  general  improvements  carried 
on  in  the  estate  during  the  scarce  season  of  the  year. 

18.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recoveiing  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — The  usual 
mode  of  recovering  rent  from  dofaulthig  tenants  on  this  estate,  has,  up  to  the  present  time, 
been  by  distraint ; but  it  lias  not  been  requisite,  since  my  acquaintance  with  the  property, 
to  carry  it  out  to  a sale,  although  a demonstration  of  distraining  has  generally  produced 
the  effect  of  immediate  payment.  When  arrears  accumulate,  ejectments  are  resorted  to ; 
the  tenant’s  interest,  however,  in  his  improvements  is  taken  into  account,  and  he  is  not 
baiTcd  from  disposmg  of  his  tenant-right  in  them  to  a solvent  successor.  In  any  case  where 
it  is  evident  that  the  difficulties  of  the  defaulter  are  so  increasing  as  to  render  it  hopeless 
that  he  should  redeem  liis  position,  he  disposes  of  Ms  tenant-right,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
pra’chase-money,  in  most  cases  locates  himself  on  a waste  land  farm,  under  a reclaiming 
S^reement ; where,  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  Ms  emban-assments,  Ms  spirit  resumes  its 
elasticity,  evidenced  by  his  increased  industry,  his  time  is  economised,  and  its  judicious 
appHcation  gradually  I’aises  him  to  a state  of  independence. 

19.  Ai-e  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant? — ^No  ; every  exertion  is 
made  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  aiToars,  as  indulgence  on  this  point  is  considered  most 
injmious  even  to  the  tenant  himself. 

20.  Are  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a pai-ticular  gale  ? — They  are 
invariably  given  u])  to  a particular  date,  and  never  on  account. 

21.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  middlemen,  or  under  the 
comts ; and  whatis  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  under  each  class? — Since  the  Glenfin 
estate  was  divided  in  1 838-9,  the  people  aH  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor.  Tenants 
under  the  courts,  or  under  middlemen,  ai-c  subjected  to  many  and  grievous  disadvantages,  as 
compared  'with  those  who  hold  hnmodiately  under  the  proprietor  of  the  soil ; as,  for  example, 
ill  the  case  of  a middleman  it  would  not  be  worth  Ms  wMe,  in  most  instances,  to  take  the 
responsibility,  and  bm-den  himself  with  the  collection  of  the  rents  of  Ms  under-tenants,  and 
the  risk  of  default  in  their  payments,  had  he  not  a profit  rent  sufficient  to  remunerate  bhn 
for  doing  so  ; and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  himself  pays  to  the  proprietor  the 
equitable  value  of  the  land  which  he  underlets.  Thus  the  under-tenants  must  necessarily  be 
hable  to  him  for  an  exorbitant  rent.  Tenants  under  the  courts  also  laboiu-  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  renting  their  farms  at  rates  fixed,  not  by  an  equitable  consideration  of  the 
productive  powers  of  the  soil,  or  any  other  of  the  essential  higredients  affecting  the  value 
of  the  land,  but  regulated  by  the  unreasoning  competition,  too  often  induced  by  the  excite- 
ment of  an  auction,  where  may,  possibly,  be  found  amidst  the  competitors  the  more  than 
safe  bidder  of  the  embarrassed  inheritor,  who  having  failed  in  forcing  a fine  from  the  late 
tenant,  thus  takes  means,  by  outbidding  or  over-renting  him,  to  secure  ulthnately  Ms  own 
terms. 

22.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ; and  what  are  the  conditions,  and  how  are 
they  enforced  ? — The  old  tenants  of  tins  estate,  with  the  exception  of  six,  who  hold  under 
a twenty-one  years’  lease,  are  all  at  will,  and  the  leading  covenants  of  those  six  are : — 

1st.  To  pay  the  rent. 

2nd.  Not  to  permit  waste. 

3rd.  Keep  and  surrender  premises  m repair,  and  scorn*  ditches. 

4th.  Tenant  not  to  pci*mit  any  buildings  to  be  erected  withoxxt  consent. 

5th.  To  preserve  game,  and  other  matters  reserved  by  lessor,  &c. 

6tli.  Not  to  alienate  or  sublet. 

The  nexv  land  settlers  on  the  estate  are  163,  and  for  the  most  part  hold  on  reclaiming 
leases  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  of  wMcli  a period,  vai*ying  from  three  to  seven  years, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  is  free,  or  subject  merely  to  a nominal  rent.  After  the 
lapse  of  the  free  term,  they  come  under  a rent,  first  of  Is.  an  acre,  and  increasing  annually  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  per  acre,  imtil  it  reaches,  in  most  cases,  to  1 Os.  an  acre,  statute  measure,  when 
it  becomes  fixed  dm*iug  the  residue  of  the  lease.  None  rise  above  10s.  an  acre.  The  con- 
ditions are,  that  the  tenant  shall — 

1st.  Reclaim  an  acre  a year. 

2nd.  That  he  shall  bmld  a sufficient  house  and  offices  on  the  farm.  And 

3rd.  That  he  shall  fence  projpeiTy. 

4th.  That  he  shall  not  subdivide,  underlet,  or  receive  cottiers. 

The  terms  of  his  bargain  have  been  framed  on  the  principle  that,  during  the  continuance  of 
his  lease,  the  tenant  has  the  full  power  of  remuneratmg  Mmself  for  Ms  improvements. 
Tliere  is  a penal  rent  clause  in  the  leases,  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  these  covenants. 
This  is  a very  objectionable  system,  could  it  be  avoided ; Imt,  unfortunately,  owing  to  a 
defect  in  the  existing  law,  to  enforce  a covenant  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  in  the  superior 
courts  at  a very  heavy  cost,  exceeding,  in  some  cases,  the  value  of  the  fee  of  the  farm  itself; 
whilst  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  can  be  tried,  at  the  cost  of  a few  shillings,  at 
the  quarter  sessions. 

23.  IVhat  is  the  effect  of  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  ? — Whilst 
under  a lease,  a tenant  who  can  pay  Ms  rent  is,  from  the  defect  of  the  law,  as  regards 
covenants,  put  beyond  tlio  infiuence  of  bis  landlord  during  the  lease,  ajid  may  therefore 
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indulge  with  comparative  impunity  his  natural  i>ropensity  for  dividing  liis  farm  amongst  his 
children.  On  tJie  other  liand,  the  tenant-at-will,  being  within  the  reach  of  his  influence  is 
easily  chcclced  in  this  most  miscliievous  proceeding — a proceeding  to  be  deprecated,  as  it 
inevitably  entails  misery  on  tlie  parties  to  it,  and  depreciates  the  value  of  the  property 
Such  being  the  undoubted  effect  of  long  leases  ujjon  the  subdivision  of  farms,  it  must 
necessarily  follow  that  in  a poor  district,  where  arable  farms  are  so  small  that  tl)e  whole 
gross  produce  is,  in  many  cases,  insufficient  to  support  the  family  in  comfort,  such  leases 
arc  calculated  to  deteriorate  the  condition  of  the  tenantry.  On  the  other  hand  the  want 
of  a well-regulated  system  for  affixing  justly  the  value  of  land,  enables  a landlord  at  any 
time  to  step  in  and  rent  arbitrarily  the  improvements  of  a tenaiit-at-will,  before  he  may 
have  had  a sufficient  time  adequately  to  remunerate  liimself  for  his  investment ; no  doubt 
a lease  wmuld  prevent  the  latter  evil.  Nor  can  there  be  a doubt  of  the  general  advantage 
that  would  result  from  the  granting  of  leases,  if  effectual  means  could  be  adopted  to 
prevent  subdivision  by  the  tenant,  and  to  enforce  equitable  improving  clauses.  If  one 
might  judge  of  the  respective  advantages  derivable  by  letting  on  lease  or  at  will,  from  tbe 
permanent  improvements  which  have  been  made  under  these  different  systems  of  letting, 
upon  this  estate,  it  would  be  found,  by  reference  to  a comparative  retui-n  of  thorougli- 
draining  and  reclamation,  that  during  a fourteen  years’  lease,  which  terminated  in  Novem- 
ber, 1838,  the  quantity  reclaimed  by  tlic  whole  popnlation  of  the  cstiite  was  103  acres 
2 roods,  18-^-  perches,  and  that  thorough-drained  was  nil ; whilst  in  less  than  one-tliird  of 
that  period,  the  tenants-at-will  alone  (after  deducting  137  families  placed  on  new  land 
fanns)  have,  from  the  ffill  of  the  leases  to  spring  1843,  reclaimed  111  acres,  1 rood,  39 
perches,  and  thorough-drained  75  acres.  From  tliis  it  might  seem  that  the  tonaiicy-at- 
will  had  enormously  the  advantage  in  that  respect;  hut  yii-  Charles  Style’s  estate  can 
liardly  he  considered  a fair  test  in  the  matter,  as  previous  to  the  new  division  of  the  pro- 
perty in  1838-9,  it  was  under  the  baneful  influence  of  the  ruudale  system,  which  in  itself 
was  sufficient  to  paralyze  the  energies  of  the  people.  It  is  also  fair,  whilst  on  tliis  subject, 
to  say,  that  dmnug  the  same  period  of  four  years,  163  new  laud  tenants,  most  of  them 
having  leases,  have  reclaimed  238  acres,  3 roods,  32  porches,  and  thorough-drained  7 7 acres, 
2 roods,  4 jicrches. 

24.  What  is  the  description  and  cost  of  the  several  hinds  of  permanent  improvement 

effected  ; and  state  by  whom  t)ie  cost  is  incurred,  and  the  return  or  profit  therefrom  respec- 
tively ? — Permanent  improvements  affecting  the  interest  of  the  farmer  or  land  proprietor, 
may  be  brought  under  five  distinct  classes \_See  Appendix,  No.  15.] 

1 3t.  The  constmetion  of  roads  and  bridges. 

2nd.  The  construction  of  farm  houses,  farm  offices,  and  maiim’e  deposits. 

3rd.  The  fencing,  thorough-draining,  and  subsoiling  of  the  tenants’  farms. 

4th.  Agricultural  instruction,  including  those  an-angements  calculated  to  promote  the 
constant  and  jiulicious  ai)plication  of  the  farmers’  labomriu  all  seasons  of  tlieyeai'. 

5tli.  The  reclamation  of  waste  lands. 

25.  Will  you  state  the  details  as  regai-ding  roads  ? — The  construction  of  roads  for  the 
purposes  of  imiiroving  an  estate  and  opening  a waste  district  for  moderate  ti'affic,  may  be 
calculated  generally  at  costs  vaiying  from  1,5.  to  8s.  the  statute  perch,  or  from  £16  to  £128 
the  statute  mile,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  distance  of  the  requisite 
materials  for  the  work.  The  minimum  cost  being  through  oiien  gravel  soils,  where  there  is 
a natur;d  drainage,  and  where  the  forming  of  the  road  jiroduces  a sufficiently  strong  sur- 
face, the  maximum  cost,  at  least  of  the  ordinary  cases  of  construction,  would  be  that  of 
opmiing  a communication  througli  a deep  bog  soil  requiring  considerable  drainage,  an  arti- 
ficial foundation  or  bed  of  heather,  &c.,  for  the  soling, — a deep  soling  of  stiff  clay  or  gi-avel, 
brought  in  carts,  and  a superstratum  of  large  gravel  or  broken  stones.  The  vaiious  inter- 
mediate degrees  of  cost  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  would  depend  upon 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each  distinct.  The  cost  here  estimated  contemplates  a 
strength  of  constraction  suited  for  considerable  traffic,  such  as  is  requhed  in  a populous 
district,  for  an  ordinary  or  second  class  county  road,  having  a width  of  twenty-one  feet, 
sixteen  fcot  heing  metalled  ; and  tliis  width  is  considered  ample  for  all  purposes,  except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a very  large  town,  or  on  a great  leading  line  of  iiitcrcourec. 
The  cost  requisite  for  the  constmetion  of  roads  in  a backward  district,  in  order  to 
initiate  its  improvements,  is  much  below  what  I have  stated,  as  the  traffic  for  some  years  is 
likely  to  he  very  limited ; and  tlie  average  cost  of  construction  for  carriageable  roads  on 
the  estate  now  under  consideration,  i.s  beloiv  2s.  Qd.  the  statute  perch,  or  £40  per  mile, 
including  pipes  and  bridges.  About  thirt3’’-two  miles  are  now  in  progi’ess  of  construction, 
of  which  upwards  of  eighteen  miles  arc  carriageable.  The  principle  upon  which  these 
roads  arc  laid  out  and  constructed  is,  that  they  sfiould  occupy  the  best-  levels  the  groum! 
■will  admit  of,  and  that  thcii’  strength  may  be  hereafter  increased  by  additional  layers  of 
gravel  or  broken  stones,  to  any  degi'ee  that  increasing  traflic  may  render  neccssaiy.  Tlie 
cost  of  the  estate  roads  is  home  exclusively  by  the  projirietor.  The  Knoclcletra  road  and 
bridge  tlirough  Colonel  Couolly’s  property  have  been  made  at  the  joint  cost  of  Sir  Chai'les 
Style  and  Colonel  Conolly,  with  a view  of  continuing  a line  of  five  miles  previously  made 
by  Sir  Charles^  Stylo,  and  of  enabling  the  ]>opulation  of  an  c.xtcnsivc  imiirovahlc  district 
to  introduce  lime  to  their  farms.  The  inijiortant  benefit  thus  intended  for  his  tenants, 
and  for  which  the  jjroprietor  had  willingly  made  so  largo  a sacrifice,  has  as  yet  been  im- 
ploded, through  the  O]iposition  orgimised,  I am  credibly  informed,  by  an  individual,  in  pre- 
venting the  opening  of  a few  perches  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  line  in  Ballinamore,  thus 
inflicting  very  serious  injiuy  on  a large  district,  for  whose  benefit  the  road  was  undertaken. 
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The  Toosleiiagh  portion  of  road,  consti-uctod  through  Mr.  Johnston’s  property,  has  been 
made  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Woodlands,  and  Sir  Charles 
Style.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  in  extent,  and,  including  the  constniction  of  a timber  bridge 
of  twentj^-seven  feet  span,  the  vriiole  cost  of  this  road  has  been  but  £85  13^.  or  £44 
17s.  \d.  per  mile.  This  small  outlay  has  opened  a valuable  intercourse  between  the  rich 
valleys  of  Glenswilly  and  Glonfin.  Its  accomplishment  has  been  due  to  the  co-o]Dcration 
of  the  Board  of  Works  ; asid  it  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  ])rogrcss  of  the  district  now 
under  your  consideration,  and  indeed,  for  all  districts  in  Ireland  similarly  situated,  that  the 
same  principle  of  co-operation  has  not  been  extensively  acted  upon.  The  former  ]Drac- 
tice  of  making  government  grants  to  open  roads  through  waste  districts,  and  to  assist  land 
proprietors  who  were  wiling  to  charge  themselves  with  a portion  of  the  cost  of  such 
enterprises,  certainly  required  such  a modification  as  would  have  caused  the  funds  employed 
to  effect  a much  larger  amount  of  benefit,  by  constructing  from  four  to  eight  times  the 
quantity  of  road  for  the  same  outlay.  But  the  late  decision  of  the  treasury  that  govern- 
ment aid  should  henceforth  he  withhold  in  such  cases,  is  assui-edly  a most  calamitous 
measure  for  the  country.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  estate  roads  arc  made  at 
the  solo  charge  of  the  proprietor.  They,  of  course,  give  no  direct  return  for  the  invest- 
ment ; hut  they  are  of  such  paramount  necessity  that  no  other  improvement,  wliich  docs 
give  a du-cct  return,  could  be  effected  without  them.  The  expenditure  for  those  works 
is  reseiTod  for  that  scarce  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  provision  stores  of  the 
poorer  class  become  exhausted,  and  when  the  demand  for  tillage  labour  is  the  least ; 
and  by  this  precaution,  the  accumulation  of  usurious  debt  upon  the  poor  is  as  much  as 
possible  prevented. 

26.  State  the  details  as  regards  the  construction  of  farm  buildings  ? — At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  system  of  management  on  the  Glenfin  estate  in  1838,  the 
(hvcllings  of  the  tenantry  were  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  the  building  regulations 
in  operation  on  the  Loughash  estate  were  introduced  here,  to  encourage  the  tenants  to 
erect  a superior  class  of  fann  and  office  houses,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  farmer, 
and  calculated  to  be  built  at  intervals,  in  three  distinct  jiortions,  so  as  to  make  it  easy  to 
the  tenant  to  contribute  his  portion — his  labour — ^in  the  idle  season,  to  their  erection,  as 
also  with  a view  to  make  the  demand  gradual  upon  the  fund  set  apart  for  grants,  in  aid 
of  building,  by  the  landlord.  Several  cottages  wore  in  progress  of  erection  on  this  plan, 
when  a panic  seized  the  tenantry,  from  expecting  that  lofted  cottages  would  he  valued 
for  the  poor  law  rate,  and  it  was  consequently  found  impossible  to  induce  them  to  continue 
to  build  uqjoii  this  plan.  We  did  not,  therefore,  persist  in  withholding  grants  for  such 
houses  as  were  built  substantially,  though  not  upon  the  prescribed  plan.  The  amount  of 
grant  given  to  the  tenant  is  calculated  to  cover  all  cost  of  materials  and  mechanics’  wages,  &c. ; 
in  fact,  the  tcjiant  contributes  nothing,  or  little  else  than  tlie  labour  of  himself  and  family. 
The  contribution  of  the  landlord  may  be  taken  at  about  half  the  total  expense  of  erecting 
the  building,  including  the  labour  of  the  tenant.  Quo  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  con- 
vince a small  farmer  upon  in  Ireland  is,  the  wisdom  of  putting  his  farm  offices  behind  the 
house.  The  cause  of  this  is  a simple  and  uniform  one.  The  ordinary  arrangement  places 
tie  cow-house  in  a Hue  with  the  dwelling  house,  and  their  doors  within  a few  paces  of  each 
other,  so  that  there  is  the  shortest  possible  distance  for  the  farmer’s  wife  to  walk  when  she 
has  to  feed  or  milk  the  cows.  By  the  civilised  arrangement  of  placing  the  out-houses  in 
the  rear,  there  must  either  he  a hack  door,  which  is  objected  to  as  making  a cold  bouse,  or 
the  good  woman  must  expose  herself  to  the  weather  for  a lengthened  circuit  of  the  jDromises, 
as  often  as  she  would  visit  the  cow,  which,  in  cold,  rainy,  wintry  weather,  she  finds  cx- 
ti'cmely  objectionable.  To  reconcile  both  objects,  health  and  convenience,  the  entrance  of 
the  dwelling  should  be  at  the  gable,  close  to  the  back  wall,  with  an  outside  porch,  arranging 
llic  offices  as  shown  in  the  j^laii ; and  thus  giving  the  houscwilc  the  shortest  possible  line 
of  march  to  reach  her  cow  shed,  when  placed  bcliind  the  house.  This  plan  brings  the  fire- 
place to  the  centre  wall,  which  is  likewise  an  advantage  as  regards  wannth. 

27.  State  the  details  as  regards  fencing,  tliorough-draining,  and  subsoiling  the  tenants’ 
fanns  ? — The  fences  arc  made  by  the  tenants  themselves.  The  first  essential  in  the  culti- 
vation of  land  is,  to  relieve  it  from  superabundant  moisture.  When  the  subsoil  is  of 
a stiff  quality,  and  imperrious  to  water,  there  appears  hut  one  coiirse  to  pursue, — that  of 
mailing  thorough-drains,  in  the  direction  of  the  slope,  at  distances  not  exceeding  twenty- 
one  feet  apart,  and  to  loosen  the  ground  between  the  drains  to  a convenient  depth,  not 
less  than  sixteen  inches,  so  that  the  water  may  percolate  to  the  drains.  The  ordinary  way 
of  pei-forraing  this  work  requii’es  considerable  ontla}-,  averaging  from  £5  to  £l0  or  £12  , 
an  acre,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  kind ; and,  therefore,  it  is  unfitted  for  a 
poor  man.  The  following  system  for  arriving  at  the  same  object,  in  a inanncr  adapted 
to  the  only  means  which  the  poor  tenantry  of  tliis  country  have  at  their  disposal — thoii' 
labour,— wiis  established  on  the  Glcniin  estate,  by  which  considerable  results  have  been 
produced  for  the  time,  aided  by  the  enconragoment  of  tho  agricultural  fund,  from  which 
loans  were  made  to  tenants  wlio  had  thorough-drained  under  tho  system,  which  was  as 
folloivs,  viz. : — An  apjjlicant  for  a loan  must  open  the  necessary  thorough-drains  for  an 
aero,  which,  at  an  a'.'oragc,  would  cost  (in  labour)  about  £l.  This  done,  he  goes  about  the 
irsual  operation  of  tilling  tlio  land,  upon  a principle  that  leads  gradually  to  a perfect  system 
of  draining — deepening  and  loosening  the  soil, — indispensable  to  the  production  of  cojiious 
cro])s.  If  the  ground  be  level,  ho  plants  his  potatoes  in  lazy  beds,  straight  across  from  drain 
fo  drain,  as  shown  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  making  the  ridges  four 
feet,  and  the  trenches  two  feet  wide.  If  the  ground  he  sloping,  the  potato  ridges  should 
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May,  1844.  run  obliquely  from  the  thorough-drains  to  the  centre  of  the  space  between  them,  as  shown 

at  B,  T),  E,  F,  so  that  the  water  may  have  a slight  fall  along  the  potato  trenches,  and  that 

the  shortest  possible  comse  may  be  secured  to  it  to  reach  the  thorough-drains  from  every 

C.  H.  Kennedy,  eeq. 

ILLPSTRATION  ON  THOROUGH  DRAINING,  AND  SUBSOILING. 

Being  a method  applicable  to  reclaiming  waste  lauds,  and  the  improvement  of  wet  retentive  soils, 
within  the  means  of  small  farmers  whose  only  capital  is  their  labour. 

1st  YEAR.  1st  YEAR.  2.sn  YEAR. 


' 1st  year's  trendies,  two  feet  wide.  The  bottom  of  these  is  dug  or  moved  with  a crowbar,  after  sliovelliug  the  potatoes. 

® 1st  year’s  potato  ridges,  4 feet  wide.  * 2nd  year’s  potato  trenches. 

After  the  potatoes  have  been  shovelled,  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  is  dug  with  a spade, 
or  moved  with  crowbars  in  the  manner  so  efficiently  brought  before  the  pubhc  by  _Mr, 
Wilson  of  Belvoir.  The  land  becomes  well  deepened  by  this  method  in  those  portions 
occupied  by  the  trenches  the  first  year.  When  next  potatoes  are  planted  in  the  same 
ground,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  trenches  occupy  the  centre  of  the  previous  ridges, 
as  shown  in  E,  F,  G,  H,  in  the  diagram,  and  the  subsoil  being  similarly  tui’iied  or  moved 
in  these  trenches,  the  two  potato  crops  have  the  effect  of  loosening,  to  a sufficient  depth, 
two-thhds  of  the  land  thus  treated ; and  all  the  superabundant  moisture,  whether  ftom 
spring  or  surface  water,  will  percolate  freely  through  the  lowest  part  of  the  loose  soil,  by 
the  shortest  possible  coru-sc,  to  the  drains.  The  thorough-drains  may  be  gradually  covered 
in,  as  the  farmer’s  circumstances  permit.  The  tlm-d  crop  of  potatoes,  when  planted, 
deepens  the  small  poifions  of  land  which  escaped  the  first  and  second  crop ; but  the  l^d 
becomes  perfectly  dry  without  tliis.  The  tliorough-drains  are  requhred  to  be  made  two  feet 
six  inches  deep ; their  width  depends  on  whether  they  are  to  be  constructed  afterwjudfl 
with  gullets,  or  with  small  broken  stones : four  inches  at  bottom  is  sufficient  for  broken 
stones  ; the  gullet  requires  more.  Tliis  method  is  well  suited  to  the  reclaiming  of  waste 
lands. 

28.  State  the  details  as  regards  the  agricultm-al  instiaiction  of  the  farmers  ? — 

operation  and  improvement  can’ied  on  on  the  estate,  forms  a part  of  the  education  of  tne 
tenantry,  as  the  grown  population  must  acquire  their  knowledge  cMefly  from  field  uisti-uc- 
tion  and  practical  illustrations.  The  details  of  agricultural  instiuetion  have  been  given 
elsewhere,  in  answer  to  the  quei'y  on  agncultural  schools.  . . 

29.  State  the  details  as  regards  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  ? — The  cost  of  reclan^g 
an  acre  of  average  waste  land  (taking  the  crops  into  account),  as  done  by  the  new  iana 
tenants  on  this  estate,  the  clay  being  within  about  two  feet  of  the  sm-face,  and  the  lime 
delivered  on  the  land  at  10<?.  a bairel,  may  be  taken  as  follows,  viz. : — 
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Reclaiming  Calculation. 

1.  One  statute  acre  of  thorough-drains,  with  stone  gullets,  twenty-one  feet  apart, 

two  feet  six  inches  deep, 

2.  Hinting  for  burning  ; seven  men,  at  I5., 

3.  Burning  the  hint ; four  men,  at  I5.,  . 

4.  Spreading  the  ashes  ; two  men,  at  Is., 

5.  Twelve  measures  of  seed  potatoes,  at  Is.  6d., 

6.  Cutting  sets ; two  men,  at  Is., 

7.  Laying  seed ; two  gh’ls,  at  5d., 

8.  Covering  sets ; ten  men,  at  Is., 

9.  Forty  barrels, of  lime,  at  lOd., 

10.  Shovelling  ; eight  men,  at  Is., 

11.  Moving  the  subsoil  for  drainage  ; eight  men,  at  Is., 

12.  Digging ; ten  men,  at  Is.,  and  ten  boys,  5d., 

13.  Housing  and  waling  ; one  cart,  2s,  id.,  one  man,  Is.,  and  four  boys,  5d., 

14.  County  cess  and  poor  rates,  . ..... 

Produce — say  eighty  measures  of  eight  stones,  at  Is.  a measme, 

Loss  on  first  year, 

Reclaiming  Calculation  continued — for  one  statute  acre.  Second  year-,  potatoes,  with  manure. 

1.  Sliding  in  brews  and  levelling  ; twelve  men,  at  Is., 

2.  Drawing  out  manure  : 100  cart  loads ; four  days,  at  2s.  6d.,  . 

3.  Spreading  and  can’ying  manure ; ten  men,  at  Is., 

4.  Twelve  measures  of  seed,  at  Is.  6d., 

5.  Cutting  sets;  two  men,  at  Is., 

6.  Dropping  seed  ; two  girls,  at  5d., 

7.  Covering  seed  ; ten  men,  at  Is., 

8.  Shovelling;  eight  men,  at  Is., 

9.  Moving  subsoil  for  drainage,  &c. ; eight  men,  at  Is.,  . 

10.  Digging  ; ten  men,  at  Is.,  ten  boys,  at  5d.,  , 

11.  Housing,  picking  ; one  cart,  2s,  id.,  one  man,  Is.,  three  girls,  5d., 

12.  County  cess,  poor  rates,  &c.,  ..... 


Produce — say  150  measures,  at  Is., 

Gain  on  the  second  yeai', 

Calculation  continued — ^for  one  statute  acre.  Third  year,  In  oats  laid  down  with  grass. 

1.  Levelling  in  ridges  for  seed ; twelve  men,  at  Is., 

2.  Ten  stone  of  seed  oats,  at  lOc^.,  .... 

3.  Planting  Florin  grass  ; ten  men,  at  Is.  (or  cost  of  grass  seed,  &c.), 

4.  Pointing  in  oats  and  rolling ; four  men,  at  Is.,  . . 

5.  Reaping  six  men,  at  Is., 

6.  Bringing  home  and  stacking, 

7.  Thatching,  roping,  &c., 

8.  Thrashing  ; six  men,  at  Is.,  , 

9.  Cleaning  ; two  men,  at  Is.,  . 

10.  Carrying  to  market ; two  carts,  at  2s.  id., 

11.  Taxes,  .... 


Say  produce — 150  stones  oats,  at  8t^.,  . 

Two  tons  of  straw,  at  15s., 
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Gain  on  the  third  year, 

Reclaiming  Calculation  continued — for  one  statute  acre.  Summary  of  three  years’  results. 

Loss.  Profit. 

1 st  year,  . .£4410  - £0  0 0 


2nd  year, 
3rd  year, 


0 0 0 - 

0 0 0 - 


295 

3 8 2 


Deduct  loss, 


£5  17  7 
4 4 10 


Net  profit  on  three  years,  . £1  12  9 

Thus,  in  three  years  the  original  cost  of  the  reclamation  would  be  refunded,  and  £1  12s.  9d. 
he  cleared  on  the  transaction.  These  calculations  deal  ■with  but  one  class  of  several 
varieties  of  reclaimahle  land,  for  all  of  which  distmct  rules,  derived  from  long  practical 
experience,  have  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  overseers  of  this  estate,  in  directing 
the  reclaiming  operations  of  the  tenants. 

30.  To  what  extent  might  pei-manent  improvements  be  beneficially  carried  out? — Per- 
niaueut  improvements  may  be  continued  with  benefit,  until  the  land  shall  have  reached  that 
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State  -when  the  consequent  increased  productive  power  will  barely  pay  the  cost  of  the 
operation  with  interest.  On  a rough  estimate,  I may  say  that  an  average  sum  of  £5  an 
acre  might  be  invested  throughout  this  estate,  with  a certamty  of  yielding  a return  of  at 
least  ten  per  cent. 

31.  State  whetlier  the  tenant-right  exists,  whether  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  landlords, 
what  may  be  its  value,  and  how  the  funds  arising  from  it  are  gmverally  applied  ? — The  sale 
of  tenant-right  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  in  tliis  part  of  the  country.  The  pay- 
ment is  made  to  the  out-going  tenant.  Where  the  late  tenant  is  in  arrear,  however,  tire 
arrear  is  paid  out  of  the  fund  created  by  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right.  The  effect  of  acknow- 
ledging the  equitable  right  of  the  tenant  to  a return  for  Iris  investment  by  the  sale  of  Jiis 
good-will,  is  only  beneficial  irr  the  absence  of  sorrre  better  regulated  principle  for  seeming 
to  the  tenant  a just  returm  for  Iris  inrjrrovements,  as  otherwise  he  would  rrot  iriake  them. 
And  under  the  existing  circumstances  in  whidr  property  is  fouird  in  tins  country,  rrntilsome 
general  measure  shall  be  adojrted  securing  to  the  tenant  such  an  eqriitable  retru-n,  I cannot 
see  how  tire  existing  custom  of  sellhrg  tire  tenant-right,  or  “ good-will,”  as  it  is  3iot  inaptly 
called,  can  be  prevented  in  irractice,  or  questioned  in  equity.  The  system  is,  however, 
liable  to  great  abuses,  as  the  idle  rrniniproving  tenant  is  by  it  ^rut  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  industrious  improver.  In  my  opinioir,  the  rcco^ised  tenant-right  is  in  practice  as 
valuable  to  the  tenant  as  any  length  of  lease  which  is  likely  to  be  granted  to  Irim,  but  it 
certainly  confuses  the  rights  of  property  in  a very  objectionable  manner.  I can  only  con- 
sider it  as  a co-partnership  of  the  terran't  in  sirclr  interest  as  the  larrdlord  may  possess  iir  bis 
estate,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  pemranent  improvements,  such  as  they  are,  have  usually 
been  effected  by  the  occupying  tenant,  whilst  the  soil,  with  all  its  latent  properties  and 
capabilities,  belongs  to  the  landlord.  The  average  value  of  the  tenant-right  amongst  the 
old  land  tenants  on  the  Gletifin  estate,  is  about  eleven  years’  purcliase  of  the  rent  of  tlie 
land  sold  since  1838;  and  that  of  the  new  land  tenants  for  then-  interest  in  their  lease  of 
twenty-one  years,  about  14s.  an  acre.  The  value  of  the  tenant-right  seems  to  be  increasing, 
and  I do  not  thinlv  it  is  affected  at  all  by  the  tenm-e.  It  is  rare  to  see  a tenajrt  dispose  of 
his  farm,  unless  to  pay  off  the  debts  which  the  security  of  his  tenant-right  enables  him 
to  contract,  and  in  genei-al  but  little  remains  to  himself  after  satisfying  liis  numerous 
creditors. 

32.  Is  the  consolidation  of  farms  attera])ted  ; and  if  so,  to  what  extent  lias  it  been  carried, 
and  with  what  object,  by  w^hat  moans,  and  with  what  result  ? — The  consolidation  of  farms 
in  this  estate  Iras  gone  to  the  extent  of  compressing  into  one  compact  holding  arr  equiva- 
lent, as  near  as  possible,  for  the  scattered  rundale  portions  of  arable  land  formerly  held  by 
each  tenant,  with  the  object  of  procuring  for  tiro  tenants  peace  and  good-will  amongst 
themselves,  and  prosper-rty,  by  enabling  them  to  inrjrrovc  their  farins,  arrd  introduce  a pro- 
per system  of  husbandry,  which  would  have  beeir  impracticable  under  the  r-mrdale  system, 
as  also  to  increase  the  value  of  the  estate.  The  means  takerr  to  effect  this  object  were  as 
follow-.  Attire  expiration  of  the  leases  inNoverrrber  1838,  legal  possession  wms  taken  oftbe 
holding  of  every  tenant  on  the  estate  whoso  term  had  lapsed,  when  the  whole  property 
was  divided  into  comjract  farms,  without  referorree  to  the  former  rundale  division,  beyond 
that  of  socking  to  give  each  tenant  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equivaleirt  to  what  ho  formerly 
held  of  arable  larrd  ; and  with  tlris  riew  every  exeitiorr  was  made  to  ascertain  the  claim  to 
arable  land,  and  jrcculiar  circumstances  of  every  occupier.  Every  perch  that  had  been 
reclaimed  dm-ing  the  continuance  of  the  late  leases,  was  measured  and  valued  to  tire  credit 
of  the  individual  who  had  made  such  improvements,  that  he  nriglrt  receive  an  equivalent  on 
his  new  larirr.  These  researches  necessarily  brought  to  light  tire  strange  anomaly,  tliat 
wlrilst  an  unrnonse  population,  for  the  extent,  was  congregated  upon  a small  propor-tiori  of 
arable,  littlo  effort  had  been  made,  during  the  continuairce  of  the  leases,  to  cultivate  arry  of 
the  enormous  tracts  of  improvable  waste  corrtained  in  tlrcir  holdings.  With  reference  to 
the  foregoing  considerations,  the  following  principles  were  established  for  reletting  tlris 
estate,  viz., — 1st.  That  no  farirr  was  to  consist  of  more  tharr  one  lot.  2ird.  That  no  holding 
was  to  be  less  than  four  acres.  3rd.  That  no  waste  land  holding  was  to  be  given  of  greater 
extent  than  would  authorise  the  expectation  of  its  occupier  being  able  to  bring  it  iirto  cul- 
tivation during  a twenty-one  years'  • lease.  4th.  That  those  tenants  whose  equivalent  for 
old  holdings  might  fall  below  the  minimum  sized  farm,  should  obtain  the  first  choice  of 
wmste  land  farms,  and  a compensation  for  the  quarrtity  of  arable  which  they  formerly  held ; 
and  that  the  mairner  of  fixing  the  comperrsation  to  he  given  or  received  by  those  who  might 
gain  or  lose  arable  land,  should  be  by  giving  the  tenants  of  each  towirlarrd  the  power  of 
electing  three  arbitrators,  whose  decision  in  this  respect  was  to  he  firral.  5th.  That  tlie 
powers  of  the  arbitrators  should  extend,  and  their  awards  only  refer  to  the  lo^  or  gain  m 
arable,  as  the  lands  found  waste  at  tire  termination  of  the  leases  could  have  had  no  improve- 
ment made  on  them  by  their-  late  occupiers,  and,  therefore,  tlrey  could  have  no  equitable 
claim  for  cornpensatioir  for  loss  of  such.  The  consequences  of  the  now  arrangement  on  this 
estate  have  beoir  that,  in  a period  of  four  years,  subsequent  to  the  rrew  division,  up  to  spniig 
1843,  the  following  permanent  iraprovernerrts  were  made  by  the  tenarrts : — Reclaimed,  350 
acres,  1 rood,  31  perches  ; arrd  thorouglr-drained,  152  acres,  2 roods,  4 perches,  Cunningham 
measure.  Whilst,  during  the  same  period,  246  new  and  suhstarrtial  cottages,  and  sixty-seven 
good  office-houses  were  birilt,  102  pits  were  surrk  to  supersede  the  old  wasteful  manure 
heaps,  arrd  five-sevenths  of  all  the  rrew  rnearing  ditches  of  the  estate  were  made.  _ It  is 
right,  however,  here,  to  state,  as  appears  by  tire  comparative  return  of  stock  taken  irr  the 
years  1839  and  1843,  respectively,  that  the  secur-ities  in  which  the  tenants  have  invested 
their  capital,  vary  in  the  latter  from  those  in  the  former  period ; as — 
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Under  the  head  of  horses  there  is  a decrease  of  nine,  at 
average,  say,  £5  54'.  • . . . 

Under  that  of  cow  cattle,  a decrease  of  sixty-four, 
average,  £3  12^.  6a'.,  .... 

Whilst  under  the  head  of  sheep  there  is  an  increase  of 
1 14,  at  8j.  Qd.,  ..... 

Under  cai’ts  there  is  a increase  of  forty-three,  at  £4  each, 
Capital  invested  in  reclamation  of  350  acres,  at  £1  per 
acre,  . . . . . , . " _ 

Lime  for  350  acres,  at  the  minimum  of  thhty  barrels,  at 
10(f.  a barrel,  ..... 

Capital  invested  in  thorough-di-aining  152  acres,  at  £2 
an  acre,  ...... 

Capital  invested  in  tenant’s  share  of  house  building,  being 
half  of  the  whole  expenditure, 

CajDital  invested  in  malcing  five-sevenths  of  mearing 
ditches,  ...... 


De= 

•ease 

Increase 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

47 

5 

0 

- 

- 

232 

0 

0 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

48 

9 

0 

- 

- 

- 

172 

0 

0 

- 

- 

350 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

437 

10 

0 

- 

- 

- 

304 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

749 

11 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1780 

0 

0 

279 

0 

3841 

10 

3 

Increase,  .......  £3,841  10  3 

Deduct  decrease,  ......  279  5 0 


From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  invested  capital  of  the 
tenants  has  increased,  in  a period  of  four  years,  by  . £3,562  5 3 


1st  May,  1844. 

278. 

H.  Kennedy,  esq. 


33.  To  what  extent  has  the  subdivision  of  farms  been  carried,  and  with  what  effect  to 
the  several  interests  involved ; and  what  limitations  or  impediments  are  adopted  to  re^'nlate 
the  practice? — In  the  Glenfin  estate  subdivision  had  been  carried,  previous  to  ISS^S  and 
durino'  the  last  leases,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  gross  produce  of  many  of  the  fanus  was 
quite  inadequate  to  the  reasonable  maintenance  of  their  occupiers,  even  supposing  that  no 
rent  or  tax  had  been  demanded  from  them ; and  the  false  position  in  which  the  tenant 
thus  places  both  himself  and  his  landlord,  is  a frequent  source  of  unmerited  reproach  to 
the  latter  in  Ireland.  The  tenant’s  difficulty  is  often  attributed  to  an  overcharge  for  rent, 
instead  of  the  real  cause,  even  where  the  rent  demanded  may  be  far  below  the  value  of  the 
land.  The  subdivision  in  tliis  estate  had  been  effected  upon  the  rimdale  principle,  which 
is  a proHbition  to  the  judicio^  employment  of  labour  or  capital,  and  is  alilco  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  occupier,  the  proprietor,  and  the  public.  The  limitation  now 
established  is  based  upon  a calculation  of  the  quantity  of  each  quality  of  land  that  uiU 
support  its  occupiers  in  comfort,  and  enable  them  to  pay  all  fair  demands  against  them ; 
and  the  penalty  for  infringing  this  principle,  or  dividing  a farm  without  the  proprietor’s 
consent,  is  ejectment. 

34.  What  is  the  description  and  condition  of  the  fanning  population  ?— The  mass  of  the 

tenantry  of  this  estate  are  small  fai’mers,  and  they  are  now  the  only  lahourmg  class  on  the 
property.  Their  condition  is  decidedly  improved  and  improving,  in  consequence  of  the 
new  arrangement  of  theii*  farms,  and  a larger  field  being  opened  for  the  profitable  applica- 
tion of  their  labour.  Them  labour  is  their  chief  capital,  and  where  judiciously  employed, 
is  generally  sufficient  for  carrying  on  tlieir  operations,  with  the  aid  of  occasional  assistance 
from  the  agricultural  loan  fund,  established  for  the  encouragement  of  the  tenants  in  effecting 
permanent  improvements.  Our  sanitary  arrangements  were,  till  lately,  utterly  ineffective, 
as  the  two  parishes  of  Stranorlar  and  Kilteevoge  were  imited  in  one  dispensary  district, 
and  the  wide  extent  of  country  over  which  the  duties  of  a single  medical  man  were  thus 
extended,  rendered  it  utterly  unpossiblo  that  he  could  give  effectual  attendance  any  where. 
The  consequent  condition  of  the  poorer  tenantry,  when  visited  by  infectious  disease,  in  this 
respect,  was  wretched  and  hopeless  in  tlie  extreme.  And  though  we  have  now  got  this 
district  divided  into  two  dispensaries,  under  distinct  medical  officers,  and  om-  sick  poor 
therefore  well  cared  for,  yet,  by  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  dispensaries  of  the 
county  Donegal,  it  will  be  seen  that  wliilst  the  richer  and  more  fortunate  distiicts  where 
private  practitioners  abound,  are  within  reach  of  medical  visits  from  one,  two,  or  even 
tluee  doctors,  paid  by  the  pubhc  for  relieving  the  poor,  a vast  proportion  of  the  most  des- 
titute part  of  the  county  is  wholly  without  any  provision  of  the  land,  and  tins  too  where 
there  are  no  private  practitioners [_See  Appendix,  No.  16.] 

35.  WiU  yon  describe  the  principle  of  the  agricultural  loan  fund  you  mention  ? Tin's 

fund  is  not  costly  to  the  borrower  either  in  time  or  money,  the  repayments  being  made  in 
ten  inoiitlily  instahnents.  The  discount  on  the  loan  has  been  but  half  the  rate  usually 
charged  by  authorised  loan  societies,  and  no  fines  are  levied.  To  give  an  impulse  to  the 
mdustry  of  the  people,  and  to  tlioir  acquirement  of  correct  principles  of  cultivation,  as  well 
as  to  the  increased  fertility  of  their  lands  tln-oughout  the  district,  no  boiTOwer  can  receive 
any  sum  from  the  fund  unless  he  shall  have  previously  effected  some  permanent  improve- 
Eients  on  his  farm,  by  having  constracted  a stipulated  amount  of  thorough-drains,  certified 
to  have  been  correctly  done,  as  laid  out  by  the  agriculturist  of  the  district ; or  otherwise, 
for  the  acquirement  of  cows,  improved  farm  implements,  lime,  &c.,  certified  as  having  been 
actually  purchased.  The  sums  given  out  duiing  the  yeai’  1842,  were  for  the  following 
objects:— 

6K 
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£114  on  tlie  certificate  of  agriculturist  of  ISO  acres  having  been  thorough-drained. 

32  to  purchase  lime  for  thorough-drained  land. 

7 for  carts. 

6 for  wheelbarrows. 

5 dealing. 

2 for  purchase  of  horses. 

3 for  purchase  of  cows. 

1 for  pui'chase  of  an  ass. 

The  continued  operation  of  this  principle  of  the  loan  fund  will  convert  this  district,  wliich 
hitherto  has  given  a very  low  rate  of  produce,  from  the  subsoil  being  a stiff  clay  and  imper- 
vious to  water,  into  a most  fertile  state,  by  promoting  the  scientific  drainage  and  loosening 
of  the  soil.  It  acts  as  the  most  profitable  description  of  savings’  bank,  by  obhging  the  bor- 
rower to  invest  a certain  amount  of  well-directed  labour  in  the  permanent  improvement  of 
his  farm,  which  he  would  not  otherwise  accomphsh,  and  wliich  renders  the  land  where  it 
has  been  appHed  capable  of  yielding  from  three  to  ten  times  its  former  return. 

36.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  smaller  tenantry  higher  than  on  large  fanns,  and  is  it 
paid  in  cash,  or  how  ?— The  acreable  rent  of  the  smaller  tenantry  is  not  higher  than  on 
large  fanns,  and  it  is  always  paid  in  cash  on  the  Glonfin  estate. 

37.  How  are  the  tenants’  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  them  parents  ? — Cliildren 
were  generally  provided  for  at  the  death  of  them  parents  by  a subdivision  of  the  faim.  As 
this  practice  is  now  prevented,  the  son  who  succeeds  as  occupier  is  generally  charged  by 
his  father’s  will  with  the  support  of  his  mother,  and  a sum  to  bo  paid  to  each  of  liis  bro- 
thers and  sisters.  An  incumbrance  is  thus  created  on  the  occupier,  from  which  ho  has 
much  difficulty  in  relieving  himself,  and  wliich  frequently  forces  him  to  dispose  of  his 
tenant-right. 

38.  Does  con-acre  prevail  in  the  district  ? — The  con-acre  system  does  not  prevail  on  the 
Glenfin  estate.  It  does  prevail  m another  estate  for  which  I am  receiver  in  Longford. 

39.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  to  the  extent  requmed,  by  labourers  in  the  district, 
and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — There  are  but  few  employers  of  labour ; and  the  an-ange- 
ments  of  the  Glonfin  estate  were  made  with  reference  to  this  fact,  so  as  to  render  the 
population  indejiendent  of  any  such  demand,  and  to  give  each  man  full  remunerative 
employment  on  liis  own  farm.  The  commencement  of  such  a change  as  is  now  in  progress 
here,  renders  an  expenditime  requisite,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  for  the  general  open- 
ing of  intercoimse  through  the  estate,  &c. ; and  this  has  been  beneficial  for  the  more 
indigent  class  of  tenants,  who  require  assistance  at  first,  during  the  scarce  season  or  summer 

months, for  which  time  the  expenditure  for  labour  is  always  reserved.  The  average  rate 

of  wages  is  lOcf.  a day. 

40.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Azarian  outrages  are  now 
of  rare  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is  in  no  way  attiibutable 
to  the  judicious  distiibution  of  the  police  force  of  the  county,  as  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
illustration  I now  offer,  that  some  pai-t  of  the  parish  of  Kdteevoge,  in  which  this  estate  is 
situated,  is  so  far  removed  from  any  station,  as  to  be,  in  fact,  without  any  effectual  police 
superintendence,  whilst  other  more  favoured  districts  arc  double,  treble,  or  quadmplc 
poheed. 

41.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  of  pro- 
prietors, or  in  those  under  the  courts  or  corporate  bodies ; and  in  what  do  the  agent’s  duties 

consist? There  is  a veiy  great  difference,  indeed,  in  the  agency  management  of  estates  under 

these  different  circumstances;  it  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence  to  hear  much  blame  attached 
to  agents  which  should  be  attributed  to  employers.  As  the  agent’s  powers  ai’O  delegated,  his 
duties  must  necessarily  depend  upon  tliose  powers ; and,  hr  Ireland,  they  consist  too  often 
merely  in  the  collection  and  eifforccmcnt  of  rent.  They  should,  however,  take  a much  \rtdor 
and  more  beneficent  range,  and  there  arc  now  many  instances  in  whiclr  they  do  so.  In  the 
case  of  tho^  Glenfin  estate,  the  propiietor  sets  apart  oiie-half  of  the  income  of  the  property, 
to  be  expended  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  people.  This,  ai'fcor  the  payment  of  costs 
for  management,  taxes,  charities,  and  such  fixed  chaiges,  leaves  an  annual  smn  of  from 
£300  to  £400,  about  one-fourth  of  the  rental,  apphcable  to  the  general  and  farm  im- 
provements on  the  estate, — ^means  wliich,  well  husbanded  and  jufociously  apphed,  will 
effect  the  requisite  object.  It  became  the  fii-st  duty  of  the  agent,  as  a preliminary  to  any 
attempt  at  improving  the  estate  or  its  tenantry,  to  analyse,  critically,  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  both,  and  then  to  apply  the  remedies  which  that  analysis  might  suggest ; the  result 
of  which,  in  this  case,  has  been  given  in  the  system  of  management  established  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Glenfin  estate.  In  answer  to  the  various  queries  aheady  put  to  me,  and 
although  that  system  would  he  found  perfectly  suitable  to  a vast  proportion  of  this  couiitiy, 
there  are  also  other  portions  which  might  requu-e  a different  system  of  management,  and, 
therefore,  the  agent’s  duties  would  vary  iu  accordaucc  with  the  ciixuinstances  of  the  property 
and  the  people  with  wMch  he  is  charged,  as  also  the  powers  given  to  him  hy  his  employer. 
I should  say'  the  most  miscMevous  system  of  agency  in  operation  in  this  country  is  tliat 
under  the  courts  of  chancery  and  exchequer,  where  the  duty  of  tlie  agent  mainly,  if  not 
solely,  consists  in  the  collection  and  enforcement  of  rent;  and  where  a receiver  is  so 
hampered  with  a cmnbrous  machineiy  of  forms  and  rules,  that  it  is  imjiossible  for  him, 
however  zealous  or  well-inteutioned  ho  may  he,  to  effect  any  thing  calculated  to  benefit  the 
tenantry.  The  system  under  the  courts  seems  to  bo  the  most  ingenious  that  could  have  been 
devised  to  prevent  the  po^ibOity  of  any  judicious  plan  of  management  being  introduc^- 

42.  What  are  the  charges  on  land,  and  how  are  they  applotted  and  levied  ?■ — The 
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charges  on  land  ai-e — first,  the  county  cess.  The  propoi-tion  that  the  county  cess  bears  to  the 

government  valuation  is  as  7 to  80,  or  about  Is.  M.  in  the  pound;  the  proportion  that  the  

county  cess  bears  to  the  rent  is  as  39  to  480,  or  Is.  Ud.  in  the  pound ; the  proportion  that  ^ 
the  county  cess  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation  is  as  1 to  15,  or  Is.  in  the  pound  The 
county  cess  is  applotted  by  two  men  in  each  townlaud,  who  are  appointed,  at  a vestry  held 
for  that  purpose  in  the  pansh  chui-ch ; and  it  very  frequently  happens  that  the  men  so 
appomtcd  can  neither  read  nor  wi-ite.  The  cess  coUector  gives  them  notice,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a hst,  with  the  amount  to  bo  applotted  on  their  townland.  It  is  levied  twice 
a year,  about  Febniary  and  July.  Then  there  are— secondly,  the  poor  rates  There  has 
been  no  rate  coHected  as  yet  in  this  union,  but  a levy  has  been  struck,  at  lOd.  in  the  pomid 
of  the  poor  law  valuation,  which  is  equivalent  to  Is.  in  the  pound,  rent.  The  lan&.ord’s 
portion  of  the  levy  is  aUowcd  in  the  fii-st  rent  payment  made  subsequent  to  the  levy  or 
whenever  the  tenant  produces  the  poor  rate  dupHcate  receipt.  This  has  been  the  course 
pm-sued  by  me  m the  agency  of  other  estates  with  which  I am  connected.  Thirdly  the 
tithe  rent-charge,  which  is  to  the  government  valuation  as  1 is  to  30  ; to  the  rent  as’  1 is 
to  35 ; and  to  the  poor  law  valuation  as  1 is  to  42. 

43.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  ront-charo'c  on  the 
landlord  ? — The  tenants  of  this  estate  had,  I am  informed,  been  relieved  ^from  the 
bm-den  of  the  tithe  before  the  law  made  the  landlords  responsible  for  it.  There  are  many 
estates  the  tenants  of  which  stilt  pay  the  rent-charge,  and  on  one  under  the  court  of 
exchequer  I myself  collect  it  with  the  rent. 

44.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  upon  any  of  the  subjects  of 
their  inquiry  ?— With  the  permission  of  the  commissioners,  I would  make  the  following 
suggestions 1st.  I feel  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  the  interest  of  the  proprietor 
in  Ins  land,  and  of  the  occupier,  in  a remunerative  retm-n  for  his  invested  capital  and  labour, 
should  be  established  by  a properly  regulated  scale  of  remxmeration  for  improvements 
effected  by  the  tenant,  instead  of  the  present  vague  principle  of  tenant-light.  • 2nd.  To 
facilitate  tlie  operation  of  general  improvement,  it  might  be  well  to  authorise  limited  inter- 
ests to  charge  the  inheritance  under  clear  restrictions,  as  to  application  of  funds,  &c.,  and 
making  the  repayment  by  yearly  instalments,  commencing  from  a reasonable  time  subse- 
quent to  the  expenditure,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  productive  return  affordhig  the  means  of 
payment ; not,  however,  leaving  this  question  in  any  way  dependent  on  the  chance  of  the 
undertaking  reaUy  proving  profitable.  3rd.  I should  think  that  the  Boai-d  of  Works  might 
be  made  a' much  more  efficient  means  of  improving  the  country  than  it  is  at  present,  parti- 
cularly by  the  contributions  through  it  of  small  grants,  in  aid  of  roads  constructed  in  im- 
provable districts  ; and  I should  say,  that  the  public  assistance  for  such  objects  might 
bo  limited  -within  45.  a perch.  4th.  The  completion  of  the  Ordnance  Memoir,  and  contour 
survey  of  the  liills,  would  afford  a most  uscM  facility  in  the  projection  and  effectual  con- 
struction of  a variety  of  undertakings  affecting  this  country.  5th.  That  the  charge  of 
agency  confided  to  the  courts  of  chancery  and  exchequer  over  so  enormous  a proportion  of 
this  country,  and  which  appears  more  objectionably  executed  than  any  private  agency  ex- 
isting, should  be  put  upon  a beneficial  footing  for  all  the  interests  concerned.  Tliis  would 
be  effected  without  interfering  with  private  property,  but  by  judiciously  fulfilling  a task 
already  undertaken.  The  extensive  improving  effects  upon  the  lauds  themselves  would  not 
be  the  only  benefit  arising  from  the  change.  The  uniform  management  under  the  comts 
on  a proper  system,  ought  to  be  an  example  for  the  imitation  of  others,  instead  of  a beacon 
to  be  avoided,  as  at  present.  6tb.  I should  further  suggest,  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
impulses  which  could  be  given  to  the  beneficial  exertion  of  land  projirietors,  would  be  a 
close  adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  poor  law  act,  which  admits  of  the  limits  of  electoral 
districts  being  identical  -with  the  limits  of  individual  estates — a principle  which  has  been 
quite  overlooked  in  that  to  which  my  e-vidence  chiefly  refers. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Dublin,  Thursday,  2nd  May,  1844. 

Charles  Horatio  Kennedy,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Ha-ve  you  seen  the  several  statements  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Commission, 
complaining  of  the  late  di-vision  of  Sir  Chailes  Style’s  estate’? Yes. 

_2.  Win  you  state  what  you  know  respecting  them  ?— I consider  tliat  the  alleged 
gneyances  are  answered  by  the  general  principles  upon  wliich  the  division  of  the  estate  was 
carried  out,  namely 

_ 1st.  That  the  tenant-right  grew  out  of,  and  depended  solely  upon,  the  tenant,  having 
uivested  labour  in  the  soil  in  pennanent  improvements,  -unrcmmierated  by  the  land- 
lord. 

2nd.  That  the  tenant  cox-dd  not  have  invested  labour  in  the  pennanent  improve- 
ment of  land,  which  was  found  at  the  period  of  the  divisions  in  its  natural  state,  utterly 
neglected  waste,  and  therefore  he  could  have  no  tenant-right  whatever  in  it. 

3rd.  That  any  land  which  was  found  in  an  improved  state,  should  be  credited  to 
the  occupying  tenant,  in  all  questions  of  tenant-right,  as  though  ho  had  himself  im- 
proved it. 

4th.  That  in  the  new  distribution  of  the  estate,  each  tenant  should  get  in  a com- 
pact holding,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equivalent  in  ai’ablc  and  meadow  for  that  which 
he  formerly  held  in  rundale. 

6K2 
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5th.  That  as  it  might  not  altyays  be  possible  to  give  an  exact  ccmivalent  in  lyd 
ill  the  new  holding,  for  the  cultiYatecl  land  held  by  the  tenant  in  his  former  holding, 
the  tenants  of  each  townlaiid  should  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  three  arbitratoi’s,  to  make 
an  award  between  the  gainer  and  the  loser  on  the  ciifterence  in  arable  value  between 
the  new  and  old  holdings  of  each  tenant. 

3.  Have  you  read  the  statement  of  Patrick  O’Donnell? — Yes. 

4.  Will  you  say  what  you  know  concerning  bis  case  ? — Patrick  O’Donnell  was  tlxe  lessee 

of  390  acres,  3 roods,  3 perches,  Cunningham,  and  not  of  900  acres,  as  stated  by  Jeremiah 
O’Donnell.  He  introduced  several  sub-tenants,  but  neglected  to  pay  his  own  rent.  The 
land  proprietor,  after  frequent  efforts  to  keep  liim  to  his  bargain,  was  fina,Uy  obliged  to  look 
dii'ect  to  the  occupying  tenants  for  the  rent,  and  found  them  accurate  in  their  pa;^ents. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  lease,  the  lessee,  Mr.  Patrick  O’Donnell,  ejected  some  of  these 
people,  without  giving  them  any  compensation,  and  gave  their  lands  to  his  son-in-law. 
They  were  loud  in  their  remonstrances ; and  Sir  Charles^  Style  ordered  an  accurate  inves- 
tigation into  the  circumstances  of  their  case  at  the  tennination  of  0 Donnells  lease,  with 
directions  to  act  as  the  facts  might  require.  The  result  of  the  investigation  w'as,  that  the 
eiocted  sub-tenants  were  restored  to  the  possession  of  then,-  fai-ms,  and  at  this,  Patrick 
O’Donnell  and  Ins  relative,  Jeremiah,  who  acted  on  aU  occasions  as  his  advocate,  were  ex- 
ceedingly dissatisfied.  From  that  time  Mr.  J eremiah’s  attention  has  been  constantly  du^cted 
to  create  confusion  and  discontent  in  the  estate,  under  the  most  plausible  pretences  of  pro- 
tecting the  people’s  rights  and  interests,  and  deriving,  I believe,  considerable  person^ 
benefit  from  the  occupation.  The  following  were  the  considerations  which  regulated  me  in 
the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  several  parties  interested  in  the  distribution  of  the  land 
at  the  division  of  Glassaghmorc,  in  tlie  year  1839 — . . 

1st.  I considered  Mr.  Patrick  O’Donnell  as  having  been,  tUl  the  expiration  ot  his  lease, 
a middle  landlord,  standing  between  the  proprietor  and  the  occupying  tenants. 

2nd.  I considered  what  is  called  the  tenant-right  as  belon^ng  to  the  occupying 
tenants,  and  not  to  him,  as  their  landlord,  except  for  that  portion  of  the  arable  land 
which  he  held  in  his  own  hands. 

3rd.  I considered  those  tenants  whom  he  ejected  towards  the  close  of  the  lease,  and 
whose  fanns  he  gave  to  his  own  son-in-law,  as  havmg  been  harshly  treated,  and  merit- 
ing to  receive  their  farms  again,  on  the  expiration  of  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  term. 

4th.  I considered  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  son-in-law,  who  had  thus  been  recently  let  into 
the  places  of  the  former  occupiers,  as  not  liaving  any  right  to  a remuneration  from 
them  on  their  re-possessing  the  lands. 

5th.  Inaccuracy  and  default  in  the  payment  of  rent  by  Mr.  O’Donnell,  rendered  it 
nece^ary.to  have  recourse  to  the  occupying  tenants  for  the  payment  of  that  rent 
which  should  have  been  paid  by  Mr.  O’Donnell  liimself ; thus  imposing  upon  the  pro- 
prietor all.  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
covenants  by  several  under-tenants,  which  should  have  been  performed  by  Mr.  O’Don- 
nell himself,  for  some  years. 

Mr.  O’Donnell’s  professed  plea  for  ejecting  the  tenants  whose  lauds  he  gave  to  Ins  son-m- 
law,  was  not  that  they  were  failing  to  pay  their  rents  at  the  time  he  ejected  them,  but  that 
they  had  been  defaulters  in  the  payment  of  rent  several  years  before.  lie  show-ed  very 
good  proofs  that  the  rents  in  those  times  had  not  been  paid  by  him  to  Sii’  Charles  Style, 
but  he  could  furnish  no  account  of  the  rents  that  he  himself  had  received  from  the  occu- 
piers of  the  land.  Those  poor  people  appeared  to  have  paid  their  rents  with  accuracy  since 
Sir  Charles  Style’s  agent  noticed  them  to  pay  direct  to  himself,  and  it  is  not  liliely  that  Sir. 
O’Donnell  (a  middle  landlord)  w'ould  have  been  less  urgent  or  less  successful  than  Sfi 
Charles  Style’s  agent,  in  exacting  rent  from  the  tenants  of  Glassaghmorc.  However,  as  a 
portion  of  the  old  arrear  might  possibly  have  been  paid  by  him  upon  their  accounts,  although 
the  apparent  cii’cumstanees  led  to  a different  conclusion,  it  was  suggested  to  tlio  aibitrators 
for  Glasaaglnnore,  at  the  new  division  of  the  town,  on  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  that  the 
ai-rears  then  due  by  liim,  amounting  to  £40  1 Is.  4-|f/.,  might  bo  assessed  upon  the  aiahle 
lands  of  the  occupying  tenants,  in  such  manner  as  the  arbitrators  might  tlfink  best,  givuig 
him,  besides,  the  usual  arbitration  upon  the  arable  lands,  wliich  ho  himself  had  perm^ently 
occupied.  And  this  appeared  to  be  going  as  far  as  it  was  possible  in  liis  favour,  with  any 
regard  to  justice. 

5.  Have  you  read  the  statement  of  Miles  Sweeney? — Yes. 

6.  Will  you  say  what  you  know  of  liis  case  ? — After  the  division  of  Stranabrad,  at 
November,  1839,  Sweeney’s  farm  was  valued  at  £10  85.  4|c?.,  M‘Glinchy’s  at  £10  15r.  lOfu., 
difference,  7s.  b\d.  A revision  of  the  valuation  was  made  in  Ajiril,  1841,  at  Sweeneys 
request,  and  Sweeney’s  fann  was  then  valued  at  £9  14s.  4 M'GKnchy’s  at  £l  1 2s.  od. ; 
difference,  £l  8s.  l.W.  9s.  Hd.  of  Sweeney’s  reduction  is  stated  to  be  from  injury  done 
by  river  ; 4s.  10-^fZ.  is  stated  to  be  owing  to  deterioration  attributable  to  liimself. 
consequently  offered  a reduction  to  £9  19s.  2tl!.  M'Giinchy’s  advanced  value  of  6s.  ltd., 
is  stated  to  . be  in  consequence  of  his  improvements,  and  therefore  he  was  not  to  be  charged, 
for  them.  Sweeney  was  allowed  the  reduction  of  9s.  l^rf.,  but  not  the  4.9.  lOirf.  for  dete- 
rioration. M'Glinchy’s  rent  was  not  raised  on  account  of  his  improvements.  The  poor 
law  valuation  in  1841,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  valued  Sweeney’s  fann  at  £7  10s., 
M'Glinchy’s  at  £9  ; difference,  £l  10s.  The  second  valuation  of  Henderson,  the  valuator 
of  the  estate,  I look  upon  as  coiTect ; that  of  the  poor  law  valuation  a more  approximation- 
I understand  that  a guardian,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  persuaded  the  poor  law  valimtor  to 
make  a still  greater  difference  between  the  farms  of  Sweeney  and  M'GHnchy.  After  the 
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new  dimions,  arbitrators  were  appointed  to  value  the  tonant-rioht  diaercncc  between  May,  1844. 

jpGhnehy  and  bweency  s farms,  iiiese  were  interfered  with  by  the  iiarties  ; they  would  

not  raalco  any  award  m consequence,  but  one  of  them  stated  that  Sweeney  offered  to  take 
£60  from  JIGlmchy,  or  to  change  farms  with  him  and  give  £70.  No  new  arbitrators  ' 
could  be  found  to  undci-tahe  the  settlement,  and  under  the  cii-cumstances  iPGlinchv  in 
order- to  Hf^hase  peace,  a^-eed  to  accept  Sweeney’s  offer,  although  unreasonable,  and 
paid  him  £60.  Ihe  proof  that  £60,  or  even  £20,  would  have  been  too  much  foriPGlinchy 
to  pay,  IS  clear.  The  whole  farm  m Glenveagh,  that  Sweeney  exchanged  for  the  one  he  got 
in  Stranabrad,  has  since  been  sold  to  a gentleman  named  Wood  for  £80,  as  1 am  credibly 
informed;  and  Sweeney  must  have  considered  the  Glenveagh  farm  better  than  that  of 
Stranabrad,  as,  after  having  made  the  exchange,  he  repented,  and  sought  to  oblige  the 
_ person  with  whom  he  had  exchanged  to  rescind  the  bargain ; refusing  to  do  which,  the  poor  Mr.  Johnstone  s 
man  s house  was  attacked  in  a winter  night,  by  ruffians  in  disguise,  and  was  razed  to  the  Evidence. 
ground.  J^  e find,  then  tliat  although  the  whole  which  Sweeney  gave  for  liis  fann  in  ^ 

Stranabrad  has  been  subsequently  sold  for  £80,  he  is  not  satisfied  wdth  £60  for  a nor-  w 

tioii  only,  not  more  than  one-seventh  part  of  the  farm  he  got  in  exchange.  Calculating  the 
legal  interest  of  the  money  which  M'Glinchy  paid  to  Sweeney,  we  find  that  it  amounls  to 
£:j  12s.  a year,  which  must  be  taken  to  both  their  accounts,  to  show  what  they  were  actu- 
ally paying  for  their  land. 


M'Glinchy’s  rent. 
Add  loss  of  interest, 


Sweeney’s  rent. 

Deduct  gain  of  interest, 


Actual  cost  of  his  farm, 


Actual  cost  of  his  farm, 


. £10  15  lOi- 
. 3 12  0 

. £14  7 lOi 
. £9  19  2 
3 12  0 


Or  if  Sweeny  had  laid  out  the  £60  in  improving  the  waste  land  of  his  farm,  he  might 
hare  added  ifteen  acres  to  the  arable  land,  -which  -would  have  made  it  twice  the  value  of 
M'Ghiichy’s.  At  the  time  that  M'GHnchy  agreed  to  pay  him  the  £60,  Sweeney  agreed  to 
remove  ms  house  to  his  own  lot,  but  did  not  do  so,  although  the  whole  amount  was  paid 
him.  Sweeney  having^  refused  to  pay  his  rent,  and  two  year’s  arrears,  £20  16^.  9M.,  having 
accumulated  against  him,  he  was  ejected,  but  was  not  asked  for  the  arrear,  so  that  he  has 
nowrecoivedequd  to  £80  16s.  9jd.  for  his  tenant-right,  being  more  than  his  Glenveagh  farm 
was  sold  for.  _ With  regard  to  ejectment  cases, — there  was  no  man  turned  off  the  land  at 
the  new  divisions;  hut  there  were  three  ejectments  carried  through,  for  non-payment  of 

rent,  last  year.  One  of  them,  Miles  Sweeney,  went  away  with  the  tenant-right, eight 

yeai's’  purchase  of  Ins  original  rent.  John  M‘GHnn,  of  Meengilharry,  after  the  ejectment 
dea-ee,  got  leave  to  sell.  He  got  about  twelve  years’  purchase,  and  a new  farm.  Donald 
M‘Glinn  s decree  has  not  yet  been  executed.  As  to  notices  to  quit, — it  was  nccessaiy  to 
serve  seventeen  ejectment  processes  for  last  sessions,  thanks  to  the  active  exertions  of 
Jereimali  O’Donnell,  as  he  succeeded  in  organising  a combination  upon  the  property,  to 
withhold  the  rent  if  not  to  resist  it ; all  wore,  however,  settled  before  the  sessions ; but  his 
exertions  have  been  so  successful  in  disturbing  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  I have  deemed 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  ensm-e  the  payment  of  the  next  gale,  to  notice  every  tenant  on 
me  estate  who  owes  half  a year’s  rent,  in  order  to  he  able  to  recover,  in  case  of  necessity. 
i)i8trammg  became  absolutely  necessary,  in  consequence  of  a combination  among  the  tenants 
{mdei^  I ^ informed,  the  influence  of  O’Donnell)  to  withhold  their  rents.  There  are  but 
toee  baibffs  on  the  estate.  No  cows  were  impounded  but  those  of  tenants  who  were  able 
to  pay  their  rent  and  woiild  not.  Six  cows  only  were  impounded  altogether,  in  a picriod 
0 two  months  occupied  in  collecting  a half-year’s  rent  of  the  estate  wlicre  the  landlord 
expends,  annually,  half  the  rental  in  its  improvements.  The  weather  was  fine,  but  frosty, 
and  one  cow  only  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  the  jiound  during  a bad  day.  In  confirmation 
01,  and  in  illusti-ation  of  what  I have  already  stated,  I beg  leave  to  read  the  following 
documents : — o o 


PuoHiBiTioNS  to  Arbitrators  appointed  by  the  tenants  of  tlie  various  townlauds  to  arbitrate 
and  decide  upon  the  difference  of  arable  value  between  their  former  holdings  and  those 
lately  laid  off  for  them  by  Mr.  Kennedy : 

1st.  All  tlie  waste  land  of  Sir  Charles  Stale’s  Glenfin  estate  ha-\ing-  been  taken  into  liis  own 
nds,  IE  consequence  of  the  late  occupiers  having  so  long  neglected  to  iinpro\’e  it,  it  is  his  intention 
0 make  a new  distribution  of  it,  and  to  locate  improving  men  on  it ; therefore  the  arbitrators,  in 
nia  iiig  awards  on  the  difference  of  value  in  now  and  old  holdings,  are  distinctly  prohibited  from 
award  upon  the  loss  of  ivastc  land. 

Lntk  ' tenant  who  gets  a second  house  on  his  holding,  by  the  now  division,  cannot  live  in 

’ would,  therefore,  derive  no  advantage  from  the  outgoing  man  leaving  his  house  behind  him, 
u lather  the  contrary,  as  the  old  walls  would  be  an  incumbrance ; and,  moreover,  as  it  is  the  inten- 
lon  ot  the  landlord  to  give  aid  in  building  new  liousos,  to  all  such  as,  by  the  new  dii’ision  of  liis 
fu  *0  change  their  dwellings  (provided  they  build  upon  the  plan  which  his  agent  will 

rmsli),  the  arbitrators  are  warned  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  put  any  award  on  in-coming 
3^'^  1 ^ bouse  vacated  by  the  man  who  is  to  move. 

o,rbitrators  permitted  to  consider  streets  or  lor.niiigs  as  matters  for  arbitration, 
itey  have  ever  been  resei'ved  by  tlio  landlord  in  bis  own  hands, 

r/  , ^ C.  H.  KEX.--EDV. 

Lodge.  Dec.  Isi*,  1839, 
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January  29f7i,  1840. 

Memorandtun  of  Patrick  M‘Menamin’8  -withdrawal  from  Glenfin  arbitrations. 

Patrick  M'Menamin,  of  Meenagreave,  withdraws  himself  from  the  Glenfin  arbitrations,  on  Mcount 
of  the  non-payment  of  the  tenants  for  whom  he  aihitrated,  and  also  because  his  comrade  arbitrators 

Patrick  M‘Menamht. 

December  Oilt,  1840, 

We  hereby  certify  to  be  quite  false  that  part  of  an  article  in  the  Derr^  .found,  of  the  1st  Decern- 
ber  1840  commenting  on  an  arbitration  between  Miles  Sweeney  and  Peter  M‘Ghnchy,  on  which  we 
had  been  appointed  by  the  parties  to  act  as  arbitrators.  Mr.  Kennedy  could  not  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  the  arbitration  in  question,  because  we  did  not  come  to  any  conclusion  or  give  w award. 
We  went  to  view  their  farms  as  arbitrators,  and  were  intei-fered  with  by  the  pMties  themsefres.  We’ 
therefore  determined  to  give  up  the  office  of  arbitrators  in  this  case  altogether.  We  immediately 
stated  our  determination  to  Captain  Kennedy,  who  urged  us  to  come  to  a decision  on  the  case,  accord- 
ing to  our  consciences.  And,  finding  that  we  would  not  act,  and  that  there  was  little  chance  of  the 
parties  getting  any  others  to  fill  our  places,  he  settled  the  matter  between  them  himselt,  by  advising 
M‘GlinSiy  to  accept  of  Sweeney’s  own  offer,  which  M‘Glinchy  accordingly  did. 

Anthony  Arnold,  Kiltyfergal, 

Witness  to  the  above  signatures,  Edward  M‘Namee,  Brockagh. 

Patrick  Doherty. 

Qth  December,  1844. 

With  reference  to  an  article  in  the  Londonderry  Journal-,  of  the  1st  December, 1840,  and  signed 
“ James  S-ympathy  ” alluding  to  a certain  arbitration  upon  which  we  bad  been  appointed  to  decide  by 
the  pai-tles  interested,  we  hereby  certify,  that  all  that  relates  to  the  said  arbitrations  in  said  article  is 
most  false.  In  the  first  place,  we  were  not  appointed,  as  the  writer  states,  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  but  hy 
tlie  parties  themselves,  who  were  interested  in  every  case.  Second,  Mr.  Kennedy  used  no  influence, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  to  sway  our  opinions ; and  it  is  utterly  false  that  any  redimtions  or  altera- 
tions were  made,  or  attempted  to  be  made,  in  om-  awards,  as  our  original  drafts  can  fully  attest. 


William  Cunningham,  Bendoo. 

Patrick  M‘Menamin,  Bendoo. 

Jack  Muoy,  Cloghanmore. 

Patrick  M'Menamin,  Meenagreave. 

James  Shevin,  Ballyboe. 

Chai-les  Carlan,  Tonduff. 

Owen  M‘GIinn,  Cashel. 

Shane  Bann  M‘Glinn,  Thompson’s  Tonduff. 

John  Martin,  Welshtown. 

Thomas  Patton,  Corleckey. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 


John  M'Hugh,  Brockagh. 
Patrick  Gildea,  Broclcagh. 
David  Blackburne,  Kiltyfergal. 
Dominick  O’Donnell,  Brockagh. 
Michael  M'Menamin,  Altlaghan. 
Peter  M‘Glinchy,  Stranabrad. 
Peter  M'Glinchy,  Letterbiick. 
Michael  Scanlan,  Munalig. 

Conel  Davitt,  Tullyhoner. 


280. 

Mr.  Win.  G.  Smith. 


Mr.  William  George  Smith,  swoni  and  examined. 


1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Canickmacross. 

2.  Wha-t  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  imder  agent  to  the  Shirley  estate. 

3.  Ho-w  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation?— I entered  upon  the  duty  of  under  agent 
in  the  latter  end  of  June,  1830,  at  the  time  that  Mi-.  Mitchell  became  agent. 

4.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  James  JluUigan,  Peter  Hoey,  the  Rev.  Wilham 
Thompson,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Boylan,  at  Carrickmacross  ?— Yes,  I ha,-vc. 

SeeRev.J.Mulligaris  5.  With  respect  to  the  evidence  given  by  tbo  Rev.  James  MuBigp,  did  the  agent  pro 
Evidence,  by  the  burning  of  lime,  or  if  not,  -what  was  or  might  have  been  his  reason  lor  preventmg 
sUi  / the  tenants  from  burning  it  ?— To  my  certain  knowledge,  he  had  not  profit  or  interest  m the 
burning  of  lime  bimself ; but  his  reason  for  undertaking  the  burnuig  of  hme  lor  the  use  oi 
the  tenants  was  this,— he  felt  that  the  turf  upon  the  property  was  likely  to  become  scarc^ 
and  the  tenants  biu-ning  lime  must,  of  course,  have  an  increased  supply  ; and  wim  the  we 
of  preventing  an  increased  consumption  of  the  turbary,  be  undertook  to  bmn  lime  lor 
tenants,  at  Mr.  Shirley’s  expense,  and  give  it  to  them  in  many  cases  for  nothing  at  urs  , an 
in  other  cases  the  highest  price  charged  was  6iZ.  a baiTcl.  , 

6.  State  generally  what  you  know  about  the  burning  and  sale  of  lime,  the  . 

cost  of  fuel,  and  the  average  quantity  bui-ned  yearly  ? — Before  tlie  ebango  was  imae, 
tenants  who  bad  not  limestone  upon  their  own  land,  went  _ to  where  they  could  nu  _ ^ , 
made  the  best  arrangement  they  could  with  the  occupier  of  the  land  upon  wJu  i 
* material  was  to  be  found,  and  then  got  it  borne  to  tlieu*  own  farms,  where  they  Mc 

very  iR-constructod ; they  broke  it  there,  and  burnt  it  almost  entirely,  I believe  , ,, 

tm-f.  I do  not  think  coals  were  used.  It  was,  1 tliink,  in  the  year  1832  that  Mr. 


tlUl.  >-  U.U  llUU  WUUli.  CUcU.0  WUlO  UOUU.  AD  vvao,  a diaiiuv,  ill  — , „„ 

as  Mr.  Shirley’s  agent,  first  commenced  burning  hme  for  tbo  use_  of  the  ten^try ; e 
menced  at  one  Inin  at  a place  called  Tyi-ogavan,  a situation  which  he  considered  c > 
and  the  best  suppHed  with  materials.  Ho  sold  the  lime  so  burned  to  the  tenantry  ® - vj. 
fii-st,  and  the  price  charged  was  fid.  a baiTol,  either  for  cash  or  on  credit— the  pnee  on^ 


never  being  at  any  time  more  to  the  tenants  than  the  cash  price.  For  the  first  year  ’ 
perhaps  I might  say  three,  considerable  quantities  of  hme  were  given  to  hio  e ; 
gratuitously  ; but  Mr.  Mitchell  finding  that  the  cheapness  of  the  article  and  f |ggg 
being  obtained  in  many  eases  for  nothing,  induced  the  parties  so  supphed  to  tbrnk  i 
valuable,  and  as  a matter  of  coui-se,  that  they  took  less  care  in  its  appbcation,  ■ ^ 
induced  to  charge  for  it  the  price  I have  mentioned.  The  pm-ebase  of  fuel  was  a » ^ 

fided  to  myself,  and  I went  into  Wales  and  purchased,  at  the  cheapest  pnee  \ c > 
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Bjipply  of  coalo  wHoh  I thouglt  snffleiont  for  the  year.  TIioso  coals  stood  Mr,  Shirley  at 
the  arerago,  when  laid  down  at  the  £l  per  ton.  The  experiment  was  ti-ied  with  the 
new  of  ascert^g  what  qnantity  of  hme  wonld  be  produced^  and  at  what  cost,  by  a cer! 
tarn  qn^tity  of  coals  ; and  either  ftom  a want  of  Imowledge  in  the  persons  who  had  nnSl 
taken  the  management  of  the  tone  bnrmng  at  the  kilns,  m-  from  some  other  cause  wS  I 
eaanot  o^lam,  the  amotmt  of  hme  per  ton  of  coals  produced  was  at  first  abourttortv 
han-els.  In  fto  course  of  tme,  when  the  persona  became  better  acquainted  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  tains,  and  the  proper  apphcation  of  the  fuel,  a greater  quantity  of  lime™ 
produced  from  the  same  quantity  of  culm  or  coals.  That  iiifVMao 

be  attiibuted  to  the  fact,  that  at  firet  we  were  not  acquainted  with  tlio  partieulS’  Sscri- 
ton  of  coals  best  suited  to  the  busmess ; but  after  the  experience  of  a year  or  two  T™ 
fennd  judicious  to  mtroduce  a better  description  of  coal,  and  I was  accordingly  sent  toto 
Wales,  for  the  Pjorpose  of  procnrmg  a smtaWe  arrielo.  After  some  exjerimenteaXome 
eiponence,  we  fonnd,  by  nsing  the  hard  anthracite  coal  obtained  from  Vales  that  frZ 
forjf  fcrty-foto  han-els  were  obtained  from  a ton  of  coals ; it  was  fonnd  that  the  aterag” 
cost  of  the  fnel,  for  producing  a barrel  of  bme  properly  bnmt,  was  id.  a barrel,  and  the 
arerago  quantity  buimed  yearly,  dnimg  the  whole  period  for  which  wo  hawo  hoei^  bimiing 
tae  may  be  fairly  stated  at  30,000  barrels  a year.  Dm-ing  the  last  year  the  qnantity  waf 
ta  than  It  was  the  year  before,  owing  to  the  state  of  excitement  in  the  countey  ^ 
r.  In  addition  to  your  situation  as  under  agent  upon  the  Shirley  estate,  ar-e  yin  engaged 
m any  hnsinoss  in  the  town  of  Camotanacross  ?_I  hare  been  also  clerk  to  the  poor  tw 
gmudians  for  some  timo.  ^ I mention  that  as  one  of  the  situations  I hold.  I also  carry  on 
tiado  m the  tom  of  Carnckmaoross  as  a ^ooer  and  general  shopkeeper  ; I also  sell  igri- 
cultuial  seeds.  In  reference  to  the  charge  which  has  been  made  against  me  of  showing  favour 
to  my  of  the  tenants  who  dealt  at  my  shop,  I beg  to  disclahn,  in  the  most  distinct  and 
potowe  wiw,  that  any  faxonr  was  shown  to  those  who  frequented  my  shop,  or  any  disfaTOni- 
to  those  who  dealt  with  other  shopkeepers,  I most  distinctly  disclaim  it,  and  no  part  of  my 
conduct  has  been  mfluonced  by  any  such  motives.  j. 

8.  With  reference  to  a gartlen,  which  Mr  Hoey  stated  he  hold  on  the  Sliirley  estate,  on 
which  a considerable  sum  of  money  n,  stated  to  hawe  been  expended  by  him,  wffi  yon  state 
what  yon  know  npon  that  subject  ?--That  portion  of  Peter  Hooj’s  evidence  particularly 
took  my  attention ; and  in  readmg  through  Ins  evidence  upon  other  matters,  he  is  so  very 
Mar  the  truth,  that  I conceive,  ni  that  particular  instance,  ho  must  have  been  mistaken 
He  holds  no  garden  npon  the  Shirley  estate,  nor  has  ho  ever  done  so,  to  my  knowledge  • 
aor  coMd  he  have  done  so  without  my  knowledge.  That  is  the  only  tiling  ii  his  ovidelco 
roqmnng  any  notice  from  mm  I feel  that  it  is  an  eiTOr  into  wHch  he  fcH.  in  aHnding  to 
ne°f  gta'ion,  and  it  is  on  the  Bath  estate,  and  not  the  Shh-Iey  estate. 

The  faet  that  it  was  taken  from  is  quite  true,  and  that  it  was  restored  to  him  is  quite 
thTcstate  ™ restored  I do  not  know.  I have  no  connexion  with 

Tl,*;  .“f^'or'oo  to  the  evidonoe  of  the  Rev.  William 

' ^ TJ'  '"'here  a little 

f 1.0»-  a quarter,  wdl  lend  her  wages  out  at  interest  to  some  needy 

^ f»r  one  month ; I 

Serert^  ^ ^ ^ “ rate  of 

Hr  VA"'!!"'*  “““  “ estate  upon  Ins  taking  the  agency  ?_ 

S af  A’’  begioning  of  jAe,  1830, 

in  ^ ""  appointment,  he  appomted  me  as  his  assistant.  When  ho  came  to 
ImSS  At  ai-rear  upon  the  property,  I should  think  about  £3,SOO. 

L arioA!?TV"Ar"l“  “P™  the  Shh-loy  estate  to 

imoaintTnA  AAt  At  TiT  ejeetar^ts  »at  at  a time,  or  at  least  in  the  com-so  of 
iSwlTtl  T to  say,  that  if  those  ejectments  had  boon 

Ll  thtaw  T VA  TT?  considerable  sum  of  costs  to  pay.  The 

Ml  r fin  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Shirley's  own  law  agent, 

cadATTA  '"‘Ir  the  tenantry,  at  a cost  varying  from  2s.  id.  to  7s.  id. 

woji,  aceoicLmg  to  theix-  moans. 

olnavinw  At  paid  ?-Tliat  cost  was  paid  by  tho  tenants,  for  the  purpose 

^ trouble  m preparing  those  ejectments.  ^ ^ 

priorVn  ^^itcheUtaketo  correct  the  abuses  he  considered  to  have  existed 

consider  wL^“tT’  improvements,  if  any,  did  ho  either  propose  or  effect  ?— That  I 

with  step  to  correct  an  abuse,  by  arranging  such  a number  of  ojcctments 

com-se  of  appoint  consci-vators,  and  to  have  printed  a 

pZugcI  g^^clance.  I hold  in  my  hand  a copy  of  the  document  so 

dutL  penmssion  of  tho  commissioners  I wOl  read  the  heads  of  it.  Them 

subleft^^  ’ punctuality  in  the  payment  of  rent.  The  next  was  to  prevent 

to  nrevpiff  i tenantry  using  arable  land,  or  meadow,  as  bog  land.  Fourth, 

cHldiJn  IS  £i  .®°^tUiig  clisputes.  Fifth,  to  have  an  eye  to  tho  education  of  the 

comfort  'inri  ™aiitry  in  them  districts.  Sixth,  to  point  out  the  best  means  of  promoting 
to  assist  Seventh,  to  report  tlio  number  of  cottiers  in  their  districts.  Eighth, 

^th  tho  ,®^^P®*^^^tmichng  tho  public  roads  ; and  he  proposed,  though  tin's  has  no  connexion 
Barings’ n ^ conservators,  but  he  proposed  and  effected  the  establishment  of  a 

bank,  m comioxion  with  the  agent  of  the  Bath  estate. 

rom  what  class  of  persons  wore  the  conservators  chosen  ?— From  the  better  class 


2nd  May,  1844. 
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Mr.  Wm.  G.  Smith. 


See  Rev.  D.  Boylan 
Evidence, 


See  Mr,  P,  Eoey's 
Evidence, 

/ifl. 


See  Rev.  William 
TTiompson's 
Evidence, 
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of  tenmtry-men  who  wore  likely  to  have  inSuenco  in  thoir  loctfties  Tenth  ho  proposed, 

Z conSn  mtli  the  agent  of  the  Bath  estate,  it  hemg  a thmg  of  general  interest,  Jo 
establishment  of  a branch  in  connexion  with  the  Erne  Farmmg  Society.  Those  are  the 
Tifnds  of  ivhat  he  proposed  effecting. 

“ How  innch  of  it  ilid  he  carry  out  ?-The  rent,  in  eonseqnence  of  this  ai-rangemej. 
was  in  general  better  paid  than  it  had  been  prerionsly.  The  snhlettmg  was,  indeed,  the 
most  difficult  tiling  to  deal  with ; and  I cannot  say  that  he  succeeded  upon  it  either  to  the 
extent  that  he  desired,  or  which  Mr.  Shirley  wished.  Ho  prevented  the  use  of  a,iahle  land 
or  meadow  as  hog,  by  calling  upon  the  tenants  nsmg  such  land  or  meadow  J hog  to  pay 
for  it  as  such,  the  rent  being  in  aU  such  cases  first  deducted  ftom  the  land  rent.  The  nmn- 
ber  of  disputes  upon  the  estate  were  lessened;  the  schools  which  Imd  been  previously 
ostabbshed,  but  ill  conducted,  were  placed  upon  a better  footing  . and  by  the  use  M hne, 
the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  tenantry  were  m some  measm-e  unproved.  Ahst  of  the 
cottiers  on  the  estate  was  proposed  to  bo  taken,  but  not  taken  at  that  time,  by  the  conser- 

™ iT  in*iS  *yem-  was  iAakeip  and  what  was  the  number  ?— The  lij  was  taken  m the 
year  1835  or  1836  ; it  was  never  perfectly  completed,  and  I could  not  of  course  state  the 

*°\1  ”&n  you  state  about  the  number  at  that  time,  as  far  as  it  went  ?-I  do  not  reconect  it, 
17.  Do  you  know  the  number  now  ?-I  do  not.  A savings'  bpk  was  ostabbshed  m the 

year  1831,  which  is  Still  in  existence,  and  bas  been  of  much  semce.  * r i •. 

^18.  Wl4t  is  the  amount  of  the  deposits  in  the  sayings’  hank?-The  amount  of  deposits 

’Tg!  Are  fto^tartS  ?— Yes.  they  are  ; and  I come  to  that  conclusion  upon  the  ground 
that  we  more  frequently  invest  than  we  withdraw.  , , . •.  o m.  i 

20.  Can  you  state  the  class  of  persons  who  usually  make  the  deposits  .—The  depositors 
arc  very  gonorally  tradesmen  and  farmers  in  tolerably  comfortable  on-oimistances. 

21  lie  farmers  having  less  than  five  acres  frequently  depositors  . Very  laiely.  They 
are  not  in  a position  to  spSre  any  thing.  By  tradesmen  I mean  aitmaiis,  bricklayers,  masons, 
carpenters,  and  stone-cutters.  _ • , o < xj.  * i a 

22.  ms  any  thing  done  in  reference  to  the  farming  society?— An  attempt  was  made  to 
estabhsh.  a fanning  society.  It  existed  for  two  years,  and  was  then  discontinued. 

23  What  is  the  method  usually  adopted  on  the  estate  for  recovenng  lent  fiom  defaulting 
tenants  ; and  by  what  mode  and  at  what  cost  are  defaulting  teimnts  transmitted  to  pnson  ?- 
The  usual  method  is,  by  proceeding  at  quarter  sessions,  and  disteaint  of  crops  or  cattle. 

24.  What  do  you  mean  by  proceeding  at  quai-ter  sessions  ?— By  process. 

25.  Do  you  mean  by  process  for  rent  as  a debt,  or  by  ejectment . Civil  bdl  process  as 
a proceeding  for  debt. 

26.  Which  is  the  most  usual?— I should  say  processing.  , . o «,  * 

27.  Is  that  process  generally  taken  out  against  the  goods  or  the  person.  Almost 

mvaiiably  a„o^  state  at  what  cost  that  is  to  the  individual  ?— The  cost  of  the  proce^  itself 
is  Is.  6(/.,  as  1 understand ; the  service  is  6 J.,  and  the  prepai-ation  Is.  _ 

29.  What  is  the  whole  cost  of  the  process  carried  out  to  a decree  ?— Seven  and  ^pence. 

30.  What  is  the  cost  in  case  a person  is  arrested  and  transmitted  to  pnson  /— Ine  cost 

of  the  e.xocution  is  25.  6t?.  „ .tv,  x y a • 

31.  Are  there  any  further  costs  charged  against  the  person  ?— The  cost  of  transmission 

to  prison,  where  a car  is  employed  for  that  purpose,  is  I5s.  lOi^.  I speak  of  the  emu  charged 
by  the  person  who  supplies  the  car.  r . ■ j.  i +i,a 

‘^32.  By  whom  was  that  cost  paid?— It  was  formerly  paid,  m the_ first  instance,  by  the 
agent,  and  charged  to  the  tenant  when  he  came  to  settle  ; but  within  the  last  year,  smee 
Mr.  Trench’s  appointment  to  the  agency,  the  practice  has  been  discontinued. 

33  What  practice  ?— The  practice  of  charging  the  tenant  with  the  expense  ot  traiismis- 
aion.  I am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  it  has  been  enforced  ; and  my  impression  is, 
that  it  has  not  been  done  at  aU.  , i a 

34.  Are  you  aware  of  any  person  who  has  been  taken  up  under  a process  and  transmiKeu 

to  gaol,  since  Mr.  Trench’s  time?— Yes.  Ai,„v,ffiAo 

35.  By  whorawas  thecost  paid  when  a carwas  necessaiy?- ByMr.Trench,or  from  the  omce. 

36.  How  far  is  the  gaol  of  Monaghan  ? — Twenty  miles.  , 

, 37.  In  the  event  of  more  than  one  person  being  transmitted  by  a ear,  what 

‘ * practice  as  to  charging  the  cost  of  transmission  ? — I heard  on  the  first  or  second  day  o 
commissioners  being  at  Carrickmacross,  that  a statement  had  been  made  to  the  . 
sioners,  that  when  two  or  three  or  four  persons  were  sent  by  tlie  same 
each  of  those  persons  were  charged  the  fuU  amount  of  the  expense  which  would  hai  e 
incurred,  had  but  one  person  only  being  going.  I applied  myself  to  ascertain  the  lac  , 

1 was  informed  by  a person  in  our  office  who  keeps  the  account  of  such 
ill  no  one  instance,  to  his  knowledge,  had  such  a system  been  in  practice  ; _ nor  do 
of  any  instance  in  which  a tenant  has  been  detained  for  the  cost  of  transmission.  n 
beard  of  it  being  done.  , ..-i  .vg 

38.  Are  you  aware  of  any  bribes  having  been  taken  by  any  person  connoted  w 
management  of  the  Shh-ley  estate  ?— I never  heard,  during  the  whole  period 
been  in  the  office,  of  such  a practice  being  pursued,  as  the  giving  of  Is.  to  the 
Mr.  Boylan  states  to  be  practiced.  I have  never  known  it  to  be  the  practice,  nor  does  ; 
such  thing  come  to  my  knowledge. 
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conm™  that  the  parties  woiRd  bo  dismissed.  I understand,  previous  to  Mr.  MitcheU 

‘erhT„,  ®s  *o“f  ’l  ^“  5’’“?“ common,  and  that  so  large  a smii  as  2*.  6d.  or 
perhaps  6».  (I  have  heard  this  from  the  tenantry  themselves)  was  given  to  one  bailiff, 
named  Owen  HeiHy,  ui  order  that  they  might  obtain  from  hhn  a little  time.  I beKevo  that, 

T hWe  from  authorities  whom 

J.  Jiave  no  leason  for  suspecting. 

“T  measures  to  prevent  its  continuance  ?— When  Mr 
mid^lm  h»f?'fr*r  fSf'T  *?*•  still  continued  the  practice.  The  tenants  said  they 

SSts\'Thrtcb  P n **'  '™s  attended  with  evM 

effects,  Mr.  MitoheU  changed  the  mode  of  payment  to  the  bailiff  from  a precarious  and 
uncertain  income  to  that  of  a ixed  salary.  piecaiions  ana 

42  Aftmi'ti/tT  7“  effected?-!  tliinh  it  might  be  about  eight  years  ago. 

•rf +iT”®  1 tenant  who  was  driven  pay  any  tiling  whatever  ?— He 

paid  the  usud  fee  in  the  office.  The  amount  of  the  fee  remains  the  same,  1^. 

43.  Are  lodgments  ever  made  in  the  office  by  persons  who  come  to  ask  for  time,  in  order 
to  ensuie  their  punctudity ; and  if  so,  in  case  of  a breach  of  such  promise,  what  becomes 


ffie  practice  been  discontinued  ?_In  the  year  1 842,  such  a cukm  wa’s  practiced ; but  Ipon 
Mr.  Irench  becoming  agent,  he  gave  me  orders  to  discontinue  the  practice.  The  practice 
VA  ^ot  originate  mth  me,  it  was  an  order  made  by  Mr.  MitcheU ; it  was  by  his  orders  I 
did  so.  iJie  practice  was,  if  a tenant  came  to  ask  time  for  his  rent,  and  had  not  been  pre- 
viously puncti^,  but  had  broken  his  word,  to  demand  the  lodgment  of  2s.  6d.  as  a guar- 
antee for  his  futip-e  puiictuaUty.  Then  as  to  the  aiiplication  of  the  money;  if  the  paitv 
returned  at  the  time  appointed,  he  obtained  credit  for  the  money  so  lodged ; but  I have 
never,  in  any  one  single  instance,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  known  a case  where 
the  money  w^  entirely  detauied  at  the  office,  and  where  it  was  not  given  back,  though  the 
party  wa«  not  puncti^ ; there  were  some  reasons  offered  for  his  want  of  punctuality  and 
they  were  always  sufficient  to  lead  to  a retuni  of  the  money.  At  present  there  is  some 
money  of  that  description  lying  m the  office,  and  when  the  parties  come  and  demand  it  it 
IS  returned  to  them.  ’ 

44.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  and  what  aUowances  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Shii-ley  for 

the  erection  of  houses  or  buildings  by  any  of  the  tenants  ?—Sometliing  has  been  done  in 
m way  in  the  immediate  neighboui-hood  of  Mr.  Shiiiey’s  domain  latterly,  and  more  has 
been  done  for  tenants  removed^  from  their  holdings,  in  the  neighboui-hood  of  the  domain  • 
aud.,  m some  cases,  assistance  in  the  way  of  timber,  slates,  and  windows,  has  been  given 
to  iinprovmg  and  deserving  tenants.  ° 

45.  Are  you  eimbled  to  state  to  what  extent  it  has  been  done  ?— I should  say  that  the 

houses  bmlt  pi  the  neighbourhood  of  the  domaiu,  for  labouring  men  aud  tenants  working 
lor  the  domain,  might  cost,  upon  the  whole,  about  £500  or  £600.  ® 

46.  Can  you  forra  aii  opinion  of  the  expense  upon  the  estate,  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  domain,  with  respect  to  houses  ?— Perhaps  to  the  amount  of  £10,  or,  in  some 
eases,  £lo  each  house. 

47.  How  many  m the  year  ?— There  were  not  many  before  Mr.  Trench’s  time there 

were  two  or  three ; but  since  Mr.  Trench’s  time  there  have  been  five  or  sLx. 

• I’cad  the  evidence  of  Patrick  M‘ Anally,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to 

gve  to  the  commissioners?— Yes,  I have.  In  April,  1841,  Patrick  M‘Anally  gave  up  a part  ' 
_ his  land  in  CloghwoUy  to  me ; he  pressed  me  to  take  it,  upon  the  consideration  of  my 
him,  or  paying  tor  him,  half  a year’s  rent  of  the  whole  farm.  I have  his  written 
oner  to  me  to  this  effect,  which,  with  permission,  I shall  produce  aud  read : 


“ CarrichmacToss,  24th  of  April,  1841. 

‘Sir,— On  your  paying  one  half-year’s  rent  of  my  holding  in  CloghwoUy,  I will  give  you  posses- 
sioH  01  the  meadow  near  the  lake,  say  two  acres,  one  rood,  and  thirty-five  perches,  he  the  same 
more  or  less,— the  above  payment  to  be  the  fine  or  purchase  of  the  same;  aud  further,  that  you 
NovembeT^1840  payment  of  any  rent  that  may  be  due  on  said  meadow  prior  to  the  1st  of 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“P.  M‘An.4LLT.” 

I paid  one  half-year’s  rent  of  the  whole  farm,  and  kept  possession  of  the  land  alluded  to ; 
aud  such  was  the  condition  of  the  laud  at  the  time,  that  I accepted  liis  offer  with  very  great 
reluctance,  and  would  gladly  have  given  it  back  for  what  it  cost  me  many  times  sincl  I 
uavenow  expended  upwards  of  £15  an  acre  in  filling  bog  holes,  draining,  and  otherwise  im- 
provuig  it.  I never  promised  to  give  it  back.  He  says  I did  in  the  presence  of  another— that  is 
U18  charge.  There  was  an  ejectment  against  Pat.  M'Anallyiu  1837,  Itliink,  or  1838,  for  non- 
pa^ent  of  rent.  Hot  willing  that  he  should  he  turned  out,  I,  at  his  particular  request, 
put«iy  name  to  his  acceptance,  payable  at  the  Monaghan  bank,  for,  I think,  £30,  to  pay 
he  rent.  It  would  be  weU  to  observe,  that  upon  this  particular  part  of  the  ti’ansactioii  I 
speak  only  from  recollection,  for  the  fact  of  my  being  connected  with  this  acceptance  did 
ot  occur  to  me  for  two  years,  aud  only  occurred  to  me  since  I came  to  Dublin;  hut,  on 
u g hxs  statement,  I find  he  refers  to  three  acres  of  land,  which  I could  not  account  for 
mthout  coupling  it  with  that  case  which  I have  now  a recollection  of,  and  I state  it,  sub- 
dpII  ? When  the  bill  became  due  he  was  unable  to  meet  it,  and  I was  com- 

P ea  to  pay  the  amount  of  this  bill.  In  consequence  of  this,  I was  glad  to  get  any  thing 
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to  indemnify  myself  for  tWs  loss,  and  Mr.  M'AnaUy  gave  me  possession  of  a detaeied  part 
of  his  faim,  about  three  acres  of  bad  roclcy  laud.  This  I aftei-wards  exchanged  for  Httle 
better  than  two  acres,  more  convenient  to  me ; and  the  three  acres  were  sold  the  other  day 
bv  the  man  to  whom  I gave  them  for  about  £16,  for  which  I paid  £30.  In  reply  to  other 
observations  of  Mr.  M'Anally,  I beg  to  say,  that  Mr.  Mitchell  would  not  consent  to  the 
giving  the  ten  acres  of  land  to  the  Messrs.  Gai-tlan,  as  a guarantee  for  the  advance  of  £100 
to  pay  M‘Anally’s  debts,  contracted  previous  to  his  marriage;  for  the  land  having  been 
given  him  as  a portion  ‘witli  his  wife,  Mr.  Mitchell  thought  it  unfam  to  apply  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  land  in  that  way,  and  therefore  ordered  it  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
his  wife  and  children ; and  1 have  Mi-.  M’Anally’s  note  to  me,  approving  of  the  course 
taken  in  this  respect,  and  desiring  that  I should  repay  myself  the  sum  of  £5,  which,  in 
his  distress,  I had  lent  him,  and  reseiwed  £5  more  to  meet  his  then  present  emergencies. 
I shall,  if  allowed,  read  the  note  ; it  runs  thus : — 

‘^Distillery,  2lst  of  Jamary,  1842. 

“ Dear  Sir  —The  arrangement  respecting  our  farm  being  finally  determined  on,  the  sooner  the 
consideration  for  sale  is  settled  the  better.  We  will,  just  now,  have  no  other  means  to  repay  ybur 
£5  than  taking  it  out  of  the  sale,  which  please  do,  and  at  all  events  keep  £5  more  tor  Mrs.  Mac.  I 
know  you  are  right  in  saying  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  suffer  a little  inconvemenoe  now,  that  we 
may  have  more  secured  for  the  hereafter ; but  there  is  a difference  between  inconvenience  and  actual 
want— it  is  the  latter  that  causes  to  thus  press  upon  you  for  reUef.  Both  Mrs.  Mac  and  I are  fully 
satisfied  you  could  not  do  better  for  us  under  present  circumstances,  and,  therefor^  have  to  return  our 
warmest  gratitude  and  thanks  to  you  for  what  you  suggest.  We  will  be  better  oft  out  ot  UoghwoUy. 

® “ Yours  sincerely, 

P.  M‘ Anally.” 

I put  a crop  in  the  land  in  the  spring  of  1841,  at  Mr.  Shirley’s  expense,  and  for  his  benefit. 
But,  previous  to  the  haiwest  of  this  year,  the  seven  acres  were  sold  to  Garret  Byrne,  Mr. 
M'Anally’s  own  brother-in-law,  to  whose  farm  they  originaUy  belonged,  for  the  sum  of  £55 ; 
and  he  having  repaid  the  expense  of  the  seed  and  labour  incurred,  and  Mso  having  under- 
taken the  payment  of  the  rent  for  that  year,  got  the  crop  and  land.  It  is  well  to  obsei-ve, 
that  Mr.  Mitchell  had  liad  the  whole  matter  submitted  to  him,  and  approved  of  the  amount 
of  the  purchase-money  named,  and  every  other  step  in  the  matter.  In  February,  1842, 
Garret  Byrne  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  purchase-money;  hut  iiot  being  able  to  do  so, 
and  Mr.  ilitcheU.  wisliing  to  keep  the  original  farm  together,  desii-ed  me  to  lend  him  the 
£55  but  gave  me  orders  not  to  give  the  balance  of  the  purchase-money  to  Mr.  M‘ Anally, 
hut  reserve  it  for  his  wife  and  children.  About  the  time  tlie  land  wds  sold,  Mr.  MAnally 
took  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act ; and,  such  was  the  distress  of  his  wife  and  fa^y, 
that  not  long  after  her  confinement,  I have  Imown  her  to  be  locked  up  in  the  house,  with  a 
padlock  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  to  prevent  the  creditors  seizing  on  her  little  effects. 
Mr  M'AiiaUy  having  got£l0  of  the  purchase-money,  £45  remained  behind,  but  in  January, 
1843,  Mr.  M‘ Anally  obtained  a further  sum  of  £6  on  his  promissory  note  ; and  in  July, 
1843,  the  interest  on  this  £45,  for  the  year  ending  11th  of  February,  1843,  was  paid  to  his 
wife,  for  which  I have  the  receipt.  The  receipt  runs  in  tliis  way,— “ Received  from 
Alexander  Mitchell,  esq.,”  not  from  myself;  which  I allude  to,  to  show  tlmt  the  money 
was  not  to  be  considered  in  my  hands  in  a private  capacity,  but  in  my  official  capacity  in 
Mr.  Mitchell’s  employment ; and  in  the  month  of  August  foUowing,  the  amoimt  so  paid  was 
refunded  to  the  office  by  Gai-ret  Byrne,  the  purchaser  of  the  land,  and  I havc-an  entry  m 
my  day-book  of  the  transaction.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1843,  finding  Mr.  M‘Anally  so  vei-y 
unfortunate,  and  so  very  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  money,  and  Garret  Byi-ne  having  Med 
in  his  engagement  to  repay  the  sum  lent  him  by  Mr.  Mitchell;  at  the  promised  tune,  I at 
once  placed  the  £40  then  in  the  office  safe  to  the  credit  of  the  loan — and  I have  the  loan 
book  here,  in  which  the  entry  is  made— and  thus  got,  as  I thought,  entirely  lid  of  the  trans- 
action. Jilr.  M'Aually  will,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  his  hrotber- 
in-law,  Garret  Byrne,  for  the  use  of  Ids  cliildren ; and  his  brother-in-law  will  also  be  bound 
to  pay  into  the  office  the  remaining  £15  of  the  loan,  taking  credit,  in  any  arrangement  he 
may  make  with  Mr.  Anally,  for  the  £15  already  paid  to  the  latter.  I should,  perhaps, 
add,  that  it  has  been  the  practice,  for  many  years,  for  the  tenants  to  lodge,  under  similar 
circumstances,  sums  of  money  in  the  office,  either  for  safe  keeping,  or  to  secui-e  the  appli- 
cation of  them  to  then:  proper  purposes ; and  at  this  moment,  a very  considerable  sum  ot 
money,  from  various  parties,  and  for  various  uses,  is,  to  Mr.  Trench’s  knowledge,  lodged  in 
the  office  safe.  And  surely  I am  as  much  responsible  for  then-  detention  as  I could  be  con- 
sidered responsible  in  the  present  instance. — [ The  witness 'produced  Mr.  M‘ Anally’ s receipt 
for  £\0,  and  also  his  promissory  note  for  £6  As^  _ „ 

49.  Do  you  remember  the  interview  which  took  place  on  the  eighth  of  April,  1840, 
between  Mr.  Trench,  Mr.  Shirley,  M‘AnaIly,  and  yourself? — Yes.  I am  not  particular  as 
to  the  date;  I remember  the  cfrcumstance  generally. 

50.  For  what  reason  did  you,  on  that  occasion,  refuse  to  give  Mr.  M‘ Anally  a lodgmen 
document  ? — Because  it  was  not  usual  to  give  dockets  for  sums  so  left.  They  were  mcvciy 
placed  there  for  safety ; they  were  not  carried  into  the  office  books — they  were 
merely  for  safe  custody.  To  the  money  they  are  fairly  entitled,  and  it  is  his  duty,  as  lather 
of  the  family,  to  look  after  their  interests ; but  the  party  to  pay  the  money  to  him  is  ms 
brother-in-law. — [T/te  witness  produced  the  vaidous  hooks  helonging  to  the  office,  m 'whic 
the  entries  were  made  of  the  payment,  and  a receipt  of  the  money  alluded  to.] 

■ • [ The  witness  withdrew{\  • ' ' 
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PoM'ich  Dougherty,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ?— At  Cloglianamoor,  in  the  county  of  Donegal 

2.  mat  IS  your  harness  ?- Agricultoal  teacher  at  the  Cloghau  school. 

Yet  Charles  Bnesland,  who  is  aUuded  to  in  the  evidence  of  ConneU  Quin  ?— 

4.  mere  ^d  Qiarles  Bnesland  live?-^He  resided  in  Kilrane,  one  of  the  townlands  on 
£re  ^ ^ ^ 

^ many  years  before  ; 

and  I think,  hke  all  other  cottiers,  was  employed  frequently  upon  the  estate. 

6.  Do  you  know  the  circi^stances  under  which  he  gave  up  a portion  of  the  waste  land 
he  had  got  from  Mr.  Kennedy  ?— He  got  hberty  to  sell  his  interest  in  his  lease  to  James 
Qiun,  the  son  of  the  teiiant,  on  account  that  he  was  intimidated. 

7.  Do  you  taow  any  tliiig  of  the  payment  of  the  money  ?_No,  not  directly ; hut  Briesland 
stated  to  me  that  he  received  the  money  himself  from  Quin. 

8.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  Briesland’s  statement  in  that  respect  ?— No  not  any 

9.  Do  you  know  any  other  instance  in  which  the  tenant-right  of  a new  land  farm  was 
sold  before  the  person  to  whom  it  was  allotted  had  resided  upon  it,  or  done  any  thnig  to 
It?— I do  not  know  of  any  other.  Some  of  them  got  Hberty  to  seU  their  interest  in  their 
twenty-one  years  lease ; some  of  them  built  houses ; and  some  reclaimed  land 

10.  Do  you  know  of  any  one,  except  Briesland,  who  sold  his  interest  in  the 'land  before 

he  had  done  miy  tkng  upon  the  land  ?— No,  I am  not  aware  of  any.  I know  that  Captain 
Kennedy  made  difficulties  in  the  way  of  people  selling.  ^ 

^11.  Do  you  remember  the  baiHff  who  lived  with  Captain  Kennedy,  called  Jack  Moy  ?— 

12.  Did  he  live  with  Captain  Kennedy  at  the  time  the  arbitration  was  going  on  about 
the  arrangmg  the  farms  ?— Ho  was  a tenant. 

13.  Did  he  act  as  bailiff? — He  did. 

14.  Do  you  hiow  whether  he  was  selected  by  any  of  the  other  tenants  to  act  as  arbi- 
tetor  also  /—Yes,  he  was  appointed  by  the  tenants  in  some  cases ; but  it  was  against  Mr 
Charles  Kennedy  s mchnation  that  ho  acted. 

15.  He  objected  to  it  when  ho  was  selected  by  the  tenants  ?— Yes ; but  when  he  was 
selected,  he  let  him  go  on. 

16.  Do  jou  recollect  wliether  Moy  could  read  or  write  ?— He  could  neiflier  read  nor  write 

17.  Are  you  sure  of  that?— Yes,  I am. 

18.  Do  you  remember  Miles  Sweeney  being  put  out  of  his  farm  ?— Yes 

19.  Were  you  present  when  the  decree  for  putting  him  out  was  executed  ?— Yes,  I was  ^^^Sweenen's 

20.  WhattimeoftheyearwasitP-Itwasinthespi-ing.  e8,iyas.  svtde,tce, 

ejectment  decree  passed  ?— It  was  some  time  about  Christmas. 

22.  iho  CJuistmas  preceding  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

23.  Do  you  yourself  know  what  instructions  were  given  to  the  sheriff’s  baihff  as  to  the 
mode  of  executing  the  decree  ?— He  was  instructed  not  to  execute  tlie  decree  if  any  of  the 
lamily  were  sick. 

24.  When  you  got  there,  was  any  statement  made  to  you  that  any  of  the  family  were 
sick.''— JNo,  there  was  no  statement  made  that  any  of  them  were  sick;  and  I believe  none 
01  them  were  sick  at  that  time. 

25.  How  was  the  decree  executed ; in  what  way  was  possession  taken— were  the  people 
iorced  out  mtli  violence,  or  did  tliey  go  out  quietly  ?— They  had  all  the  fui-nitm-e,  with  the 
exception  of  a very  few  articles  out  when  the  slieriff’s  bailiff  went ; and  the  wife  and  family 
rose  up  and  went  out  mto  the  street  when  they  saw  tlie  sheriff’s  bailiff  go  in. 

26.  You  were  present,  and  you  swear  that  that  was  the  manner  in  which  the  decree  was 
executed  ?— Yes,  I was  with  the  sheriff’s  baihff. 

27.  The  wife  and  childi-en  did  not  appear  to  you  to  be  in  any  state  of  sickness  ?— No. 

28.  Did  Sweeney  at  that  time,  or  at  any  other  time,  make  any  offer  of  tlie  money  ?— I 
am  not  aware  that  he  made  any  offer. 

29.  He  swears  that  he  offered  £7  ? — If  he  had  offered  it,  I do  not  think  it  would  have 
been  taken ; but  I do  not  know  of  his  having  offered  it. 

, 30.  Are  the  statements  you  have  prepared  in  answer  to  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  cori’ect? — ^Yes,  they  are  all  correct. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 


Mr.  Richard  Pew  Morris,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Dungannon. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  assistant  agent  to  Lord  Ranfurly. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  given  by  Dominick  O’Farrell, 
Fatnck  Fullon,  and  John  Hagan  ? — Yes,  I have. 

, you  any  statement  j;ou  wish  to  rnalce  with  reference  to  that  evidence?— Yes,  I 

jave.  _ I have  read  over  the  evidence  given  by  Patrick  Fullon  and  John  Hagan  before  the 
, /““^loners,  at  Caledon,  in  April  last.  It  is  altogether  untrue  that  Fullon  or  Hao-an,  or 
ne  other  persons  referred  to  by  them,  were  turned  out  of  possession  of  tlicir  town-parks, 
n account  of  their  having  voted,  at  the  Dungannon  election,  in  July,  1841,  against  Lord 
and,  and  in  ffivour  of  the  other  candidate ; nor  has  there  been  any  person  turned  out 
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of  possession  for  having  voted  against  his  lordship ; but,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  those 
•who  on  that  occasion  voted  against  his  lordship,  and  are  still  hostile  to  his  interest,  remain 
in  pos.session  of  their  to-wn-parks  to  this  day.  But,  some  short  time  after  the  election,  a 
memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  •was  got  up,  and  signed  by  a few  of  the  electors  and  other 
persons,  containing  very  gross  and  unfounded  charges,  personally,  against  Lord  Northland 
and  Mr.  Pole,  then  agent ; and  the  government  immediately  after  sent  down  the  present 
Mr.  Sergeant  Plowley  to  inquire  into  the  facts ; and  after  a most  arduous  investigation,  which 
lasted  upwards  of  a week,  and  on  which  occasion  several  of  the  memorialists,  and  among 
others,  the  said  John  Hagan,  were  examined,  and  the  material  charges  in  the  memorial 
altogether  disproved  ; and  Mr.  Howley  having  made  his  report  to  the  government,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  pleased,  on  considering  the  evidence  so  given,  to  declare,  “That  the  memo- 
rialists not  only  stated  what  was  not  true,  but  suppressed  many  important  facts  within  their 
knowledge.”  That  Lord  Ranfurly,  who  was  then  residing  at  Brussels,  having  read  the 
memorial  containing  such  gross  and  unfounded  charges  against  his  son.  Lord  Northland,  his 
lordship  immediately  directed  his  agent,  Mr.  Pole,  to  notify  to  such  of  the  persons  who  had 
signed  the  memorial  containing  such  calumnies,  that  all  connexion  between  them  must  now 
cease,  and  that  the  town-parks  which  they  held  would  be  taken  from  them  at  November, 
1842  ; and  directed  his  agent  to  signify  to  them  immediately  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
their  having  signed  such  memorial.  In  obedience  to  which,  Mr.  Pole,  early  in  September, 
1841,  made  known  to  them  such  bis  lordship’s  intention  ; and  accordingly,  in  the  month  of 
April  following,  they  were  severally  served  with  notice  to  give  up_  possession  of  their  town- 
parks  on  the  1st  November  following,  so  that  the  tenants  had,  in  fact,  fourteen  months’ 
notice  of  such  intention  previous  to  their  giving  them  up.  _ That  at  November,  1842,  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  persons,  and  not  more,  of  those  who  had  signed  the  memorial,  were  required 
to  give  up  possession  of  their  town-parks ; wliile  others  of  those  who  had  opposed  his  lord- 
ship  at  the  election,  but  who  had  not  signed  the  memorial,  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
town-parks. 

5.  What  amount  of  town-parks,  upon  the  average,  did  each  person  hold  ? — About  four  or 
five  acres. 

0.  Were  the  persons  holding  those  four  or  five  acres  then  residing  in  the  town? — They 
were  all  residing  in  the  town. 

7.  Were  any  of  the  parties  so  ejected  turned  out  of  their  houses  or  residences? — No. 

8.  Or  deprived  of  their  right  of  voting  ? — No,  it  did  not  affect  their  voting ; the  bulk 
were  treated  as  I have  described.  There  were  one  or  two  in  the  town  whose  residences  we 
changed  from  the  same  cause. 

[ The  -witness  withdrew."] 

William  Steuart  Trench,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Since  you  were  appointed  agent,  has  there  been  any  system  of  lodging  money  by  the 
tenants  who  have  not  been  able  to  pay  their  rents,  and  ai'e  airxious  for  more  lime,  which 
money  was  to  he  forfeited  unless  the  rent  were  paid  against  a specified  period  ? — Certainly 
not.  No  such  practice  exists  in  my  office.  When  first  I came  to  the  estate,  I did  under- 
stand that  something  of  the  kind  had  been  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Mitchell  (not 
by  Mr.  Smith),  hut  I immediately  ordered  it  to  be  discontinued,  and  it  was  discontinued 
forth'with. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  farms ; upon  the  removal  of  the  two  or  three 
, tenants,  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Boylan,  as  having  taken  place  in  order  to  accom- 
modate an  inn-keeper  in  the  town  of  Cari'ickmacross,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to 
make  ? — It  is  perfectly  ti-ue  that  three  tenants  have  lately  been  removed  from  one  part  of 
the  estate,  close  to  the  demesne,  to  another  about  half  a mile  farther  from  it.  It  is  also  true 
that  it  was  done  with  the  intention  of  tin-owing  their  fanns  into  the  demesne,  and  that  this 
plan  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  the  whole  land  let  to  one  tenant ; but  though  I have 
not  the  measurement  of  the  fanns  now  before  me,  and,  therefore,  cannot  swear  accurately 
to  the  fact,  yet  I believe  that  the  new  fai-ms  given  to  the  persons  so  removed  are  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  old  ones ; and  certainly,  instead  of  the  wretched  hovels  in  which  they 
before  resided,  Mr.  Shirley  has  built,  entu-ely  at  his  own  expense,  new  and  excellent  farm- 
houses, built  of  the  best  materials,  and  roofed  with  the  best  timber  and  slates.  Suitable 
offices,  attached  to  the  dweUing-houses,  are  also  in  course  of  erection,  and,  at  this  moment, 
nearly  finished,  equally  well-built  and  slated,  and  containing  all  the  necessary  accommo- 
dation for  their  farms,  which  are  about  fifteen  acres  in  size.  Mr.  Boylan’s  evidence  is  the 
first  intimation  I have  had  that  any  dissatisfaction  prevailed  concerning  this  change ; hut 
whether  there  be  dissatisfaction  or  not,  there  are  certainly  no  just  grounds  for  it,  as  the 
tenants  pay  for  the  new  fanns  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  for  the  old,  whilst  they 
get  the  excellent  now  houses  and  offices  into  the  bargam,  free  of  any  expense  to  them, 
in  place  of  their  former  hovels.  In  my  mind,  the  exchange  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
tenant. 

3.  Ill  your  management  as  agent  of  this  estate,  have  you  perceived  any  ground  for  the 
suspicion  entertained  by  some  of  the  i\dtnesses,  that  tenants  who  dealt  at  the  shop  of  the 
clerk,  William  George  Smith,  were  treated  in  a different  manner  from  those  who  did 
not  ? — I never  heard  from  any  tenant  that  there  was  the  slightest  difference  of  any  sort 
or  kind,  nor  am  I aware  of  who  do  or  who  do  not  deal  at  that  shop,  nor  do  I believe  that 
any  difference  whatever  is  made. 

4.  In  your  previous  e.xamination  at  Carrickmacross,  you  alluded  to  a system  of  emigration 
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as  being  now  m progress  upon  the  Shirley  estate;  can  you  state  how  many  have  emigrated 
this  yeai . About  180.  I stated  eighty  when  last  examined,  since  then  100  more  have 
emigrated. 

5.  Has  the  lanfflord  afforded  them  assistance  ?-Tee ; he  has  almost  invambly  paid 

their  passage  free  to  Quebec.  Mis  costs  £2  5s,  per  head  for  adults ; hut  as  there  were 
held  1™®'  ‘■a®  “al  expense  to  the  landlord  ayeraged  about  £2  per 

6.  Was  thm  sum  giyeu  them  in  money,  or  otherwise  ?-Wot  in  money,  as  we  could  not 
then  secme  its  bemg  apphod  as  intended,  but  in  a ticket  of  credit  to  that  amount  on  the 
Liverpool  merchant  with  whom  aiTangemeuts  wore  made,  so  as  to  have  every  thing  pro- 

perly  managed  for  the  comfort  of  the  emigrants. 

7.  What  classes  of  persons  tlid  the  emigrants  cliiofiy  consist  of  ?— In  selecting  cases  to 

which  assistance  should  be  afforded,  I conhnod  myself  chiefly  to  two  classes.  Pii-st  -those 
who,  from  various  causes,  became  unable  to  hold  then-  land;  these  sold  their  good-wOl 
and  placed  the  proceeds  in  my  hands  I then  paid  their  debts  to  the  various  claimants, 
who  coidd  establish  a just  nght,  as  far  as  the  money  would  go,  sometimes  6r.,  sometimes 
10s.  in  the  pound,  more  or  less  as  the  debts  were  extensive,  always  talcing  care  to  reserve 
a smaU  smn  in  hand  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  thus  suiTendering  Wu-  whole  pro 
pcrties  to  their  ci-eitors.  I object,  however,  to  the  system,  though  I have  for  the  preLnt 
gelded  to  it,  as  I think  it  better  the  agent  should  not  be  involved  in  accounts  of  tMs  kind 
Ihe  second  class  to  which  assistance  was  afforded,  was  chiefly  to  tlie  grown  up  sons  and 
daughters  of  small  farmers,  for  whom  there  seemed.no  other  provision  at  home  except  sub- 
dividing and  re-subdmding  their  farms.  ^ 

8.  Do  you  think  the  subdivision  of  farms  has  been  extensively  practised  on  the  estate  ’_ 
It  has  been  most  exteiisively  practised;  I fear  to  a much  greater  extent  than  has  been  made 
known  to  the  landlords.  I am  led  to  form  this  opinion  from  recent  inquiries  I have  made 
Ihere  are  at  this  moment  vast  numbers  of  tenants  upon  the  estate,  with  wives  and  clnldi-en 
and  separate  houses  and  farms,  whose  names  are  unknown  upon  the  rental ; the  oridnai 
farm  has  been  subdivided,  and  these  tenants  occupy  the  lands. 

9.  Do  yon  think  this  extreme  subdivision  generally  injurious  to  the  estate  ?— Unques- 
tionably. I thmk  It  hp  been  the  nun  of  the  estate— not  only  to  the  landlord,  but  to  the 
tenants  themselves.  M the  large  landholders  on  the  estate  are  comparatively  comfort- 
able-most of  the  smaU  holders  wi-etched.  With  the  present  skiH  and  capital  they  possess 
I do  not  conceive  it  possible  that  farms  of  two  or  three  acres  can  support  a familv  in 
decency,  even  if  no  rent  at  aU  were  demanded  or  paid.  The  tenants  deeply  feel  their 
misery,  but  they  mistake  or  are  unable  to  trace  the  cause,  and  then  they  turn  upon  their 
andlord  or  agent  as  the  som-ce  of  all  their  wretchedness.  He  or  his  agent  may  have  been 
to  blame  maUowmg  them  thus  to  nmi  themselves  by  subdivisions,  but  this  has  been  their 
duel  lault. 

vou  conceive  it  possible,  by  any  aiTaugements  or  regulation,  to  chock  the  sub- 
division?—I thmk  It  extremely  difficult,  when  on  a large  estate  it  has  got  to  a head,  as  it  now 
has  upon  the  Shirley  estate.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  read  a letter  containing  mv 
sentiments  upon  tbs  subject,  whicli  I lately  wrote  to  a large  lauded  proiirietor  who  asked 
my  advice.  I have  obtained  his  peimission  to  give  a copy  of  the  letter : 


“ Mr  Deah  Lord  - 


" February  Wt/i,  1844. 

» I received  your  letter  in  due  course.  I am  sorrv  to  say  I think  the 

question  of  the  cottiers,  or  very  small  farmers,  is  one  of  tlie  most  difficult  that  a landlord  can  have  laid 
before  him  to_  grapple  with ; but  I fully  agree  with  you  in  tiiinhing,  that  liumanity,  as  well  as  self- 
mterest,  requires  that  it  should  be  grappled  with,  and  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  lay  before  vou  the 
results  I have  arrived  at,  after  some  consideration  of  a class  of  difficulties  uiioii  Mr.  Shirley’s  estate 
similar  to  those  to  which  you  have  alluded  in  your  note.  ^ ’ 

“ The  difficulties  I conceive  are  three-fold : 

“ 1st.  Whatever  you  do,  if  you  intend  to  produce  any  visible  effect  at  all,  lare-e  funds  will  be 
required  : these  are  not  always  at  hand. 

“ 2ndly.  Whatever  you  do,  the  pai-ties  whom  you  disturb  will  be  discontented,  and  grumble  partly 
from  an  indisposition  to  give  up  the  filthy  habits  they  live  in,  and  partly  in  the  hope,  bv  thus 
grumbling,  of  getting  more  out  of  tlie  landlord.  ^ ^ 

“3rdly.  Even  if  you  have  fully  made  up  your  mind  to  meet  these  difficulties,  the  grand  question 
arises — what  are  you  to  do  V ^ Iuvsliuu 

“My  views  are  these— It  is  quite  manifest  that  in  the  thickly-peopled  districts  of  Ireland  funder 
Which  denomination  I behove  your  estate  may  be  classed),  population  has  so  far  outrun  the  science  of 
^rieultme,  that  the  people  are  too  numerous  to  be  comfortable ; that  is,  that  the  average  extent  which 
can  be  allotted  to  each  is  not  sufficient,  wliile  tiiey  possess  only  their  present  knowledge  and  skill  to 
^tain  the  population  in  the  manner  in  ivliieh  human  beings  ouglit  be  sustained,— and  consequently, 
as  the  land  is  necessarily  unequally  divided  amongst  them,  if  some  are  in  comparative  affluence  others 
ee  in  a condition  closely  bordering  on  destitution. 

“ I should  therefore  say,  that  the  great  object  whicli  a landlord  should  aim  at,  who  wished  every 

to  live,  must  be-lst.  To  promote  agricultural 
s mi  and  industry  to  the  utmost  of  ins  power,— thus  raising  food  and  affording  employment.  2iidly  As 
he  increase  of  population  has  for  the  present  so  completely  got  the  start  of  agricultural  skill,  that  no 
j '««dlord  could  make  the  latter  overtake  the  former,  I see  no  hope  of  obtainino-  the 
esirecl  end,  unless  the  population  be  to  such  an  extent  diminished  and  cheeked  in  its  career,  as  to 
ow  tlie  race  of  skill  and  science  to  come  uj>  with  it.  Accordingly  the  conclusion  at  which  I have 
r veu  IS  tins— that  whilst  there  is  a vast  superabundant  population,  far  more  than  sufficient  (with 
to  nr  skill)  to  manufacture  the  ground,  it  will  be  impossible  by  any  enactments  or  regulations 

t prevent  the  farmers,  in  this  over-stocked  labour  market,  from  obtaining  labour  gt  a,  rate  so  migerr 


2nd  May,  1844. 

283. 

W.  S.  Trench,  esq. 
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2nd  May,  1844.  ably  low,  as  to  render  the  labourer  any  thing  but  what  he  nowis,  the  most  miserable  of  human 

— - beings.  And,  therefore,  the  kindest  thing,  I may  say  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done,  is,  to  transfer 

283«  the  superabundant  labour  which  may  prevail  to  another  market  where  it  will  be  more  in  demand 

W.  S.  Trench,  esq.  (gay  America),  until  the  skill  of  the  farmer  has  so  far  got  the  start  of  the  labour  market,  that  it  will 

become  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  secure  the  services  of  the  labourer  by  treating  him  well  and 
kindly. 

“ I would  therefore  point  to  emigration  as  being  the  first  step  to  any  solid  improvement. 

“ I am  quite  aware  that  many  benevolent  plans  have  been  proposed,  by  which  to  benefit  the  cottier 
and  interfere  between  the  tenant  and  the  sub-tenant.  I much  fear  where  the  population  is  so  great  as 
not  to  find  constant  employment  for  the  able-bodied  the  whole  year  round,  that  all  plans  for  this 
purpose,  however  benevolent,  will  fall. 

“ Some  propose  to  take  the  cottier  from  under  the  power  of  the  tenant,  and  bring  him  immediately 
holding  under  the  landlord,  who  could  thus  fix  his  rent,  and  see  that  he  was  reasonably  charged.  So 
far  this  is  well ; but  whilst  there  is  the  superabundance  of  labour  which  at  present  prevails,  I fear 
the  tenant  will  not  fail  to  find  out  some  equally  successful  mode  of  pinching  the  under-tenant : if  he 
be  not  allowed  to  ehai-ge  him  for  the  rent  of  his  house,  he  will  cease  to  employ  him  at  all ; and  as  he 
has  an  unlimited  supply  of  labour  at  command,  he  will  take  care  and  employ  any  one  else  rather  than 
the  cottier  thus  rendered  apparently  independent  of  him.  Others  propose  that  the  landlord  should 
insist  upon  the  tenant  making  a special  agreement  with  the  sub-tenant,  not  only  to  supply  him  with 
a House  at  a certain  specified  rent,  hut  also  to  give  him  work,  at  a stated  price,  for  a certain  specified 
portion  of  the  year.  I hai'dly  like  introducing  the  word  “ political  economy,”  as  I know  many  object 
to  it  for  various  reasons ; at  the  same  time  there  are  certain  principles  upon  which  the  affairs  of  the 
world  must,  and  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  ever  will  be  conducted,  so  plain  and  manifest,  that  to 
endeavotur  to  break  through  them  must  eventually  end  in  discomfiture. 

“ To  compel  a man  holding  land  for  his  o\vn  profit  to  employ  a labourer  independent  of  him,  and 
whom  he  may  not  consider  worthy  of  his  hire,  must  as  a general  rule  eventually  fail.  If  the  labourer 
finds  himself  independent  of  his  employer,  we  all  understand  enough  of  Ireland,  or  I may  say  of 
human  nature,  to  know  that,  though  perhaps  he  may  commit  no  act  of  direct  disobedience,  yet  he 
would  not  take  care  to  give  that  satisfaction  which  a labourer  dependent  upon  his  employer  would 
assuredly  afford,  and  which  the  employer  would  have  a right  to  expect.  For  my  own  part  I feel  fully 
satisfied  that  all  attempts  to  render  the  labourer  independent  of  his  employer — all  attempts  to  force 
any  man  worldng  for  his  own  profit  and  on  his  own  account,  as  all  tenants  are,  to  ^ve  a greater 
price  for  any  article,  whether  it  be  labour,  corn,  or  cattle,  than  what  he  can  obtain  it  for  in  the  general 
market,  is  little  else  than  knocking  one’s  head  against  a wall,  and  must  eventually  fail. 

“ I therefore  must  return  to  emigration  as  being  the  first  wholesome  step  towards  improvement. 

“ Emigration  is  of  course  a difficult  as  well  as  an  expensive  process ; but  at  the  same  time,  I take  for 
granted  you  are  not  prepared  to  turn  adrift  numbers  of  helpless  families  without  provision  for  the 
future.  I will  therefore  mention  one  plan  of  emigration,  which,  as  I know  of  its  having  been  carried 
successfully  into  effect,  may  perhaps  suit  your  adoption.  The  plan  to  which  I allude  has  been  carried 
on  by  a friend  of  mine  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  He  offers  to  the  cottiers  to  pay  their  passage-money 
free  to  Quebec,  and  to  provide  for  their  provisions  on  the  way ; and  to  give  besides  £1  in  gold  to 
the  heads  of  each  family  on  landing,  and  1 Os.  to  each  of  the  junior  members.  This  suffices  fully  to 
bring  them  up  the  country,  or  to  their  friends,  where  they  soon  obtain  employment. 

“ The  diet  which  he  supplies  is  as  follows : — one  cwt.  of  potatoes,  half  cwt.  of  oatmeal,  quarter  cwt. 
of  sea  biscuit,  for  each  adult  or  person  who  pays  whole  fare;  half  that  quantity  for  those  who  pay  half 
fare,  and  one-third  for  those  who  pay  one-third.  All  above  the  age  of  fourteen  pay  whole  fare ; those 
between  fourteen  and  seven,  half ; those  under  seven,  one-third ; infants  in  arms  do  not  count.  This 
arrangement  comes  on  the  whole  to  about  £3  10s.  for  each  adult,  or  persons  who  count  as  such. 

“ I have  no  doubt  many  other,  and  perhaps  better  plans  will  suggest  themselves  to  those  who  are 
conversant  with  those  matter.s ; but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  at  least  a humane,  kind,  and  satisfactory 
mode  of  removing  those  who  can  here  do  hut  little  for  themselves,  and  1 have  no  doubt  it  eventually 
betters  their  condition  as  well  as  effects  the  landlord’s  objects. 

“ My  friend  has  never  sent  out  or  dispossessed  any,  except  those  who  volunteered  of  their  own 
accord  to  accept  his  bounty.  I do  not  know  the  number  of  families  thus  removed — ^tliey  were  I believe 
considerable ; but  he  told  me,  a short  time  ago,  that  on  his  estate,  producing,  I believe,  between 
£3,000  and  £4,000  per  annum,  there  were  not  more  than  about  forty  men  for  whom  there  was  not 
fair  employment  all  the  year  round, — and  even  this  small  defect  he  is  now  taldng  pains  to  remedy. 

“ If  a given  specified  sum  were  iaidout  for  the  purpose  of  emigration,  say  £25  or  £50  for  every  £1,000 
per  annum  (more  or  loss  as  might  suit  your  views),  the  process  might  be  yearly  continued.  At  £50 
for  every  £1,000  per  annum,  the  sum  annually  expended  on  an  estate  worth  £10,000  per  annum 
would  be  £500.  This  sum,  at  the  full  allowance  of  £20  for  each  family,  would  remove  annually 
twenty-five  families,  or  about  125  individuals.  Of  course  it  becomes  a question  for  the  landlord 
whether  he  is  content,  on  an  estate  producing  £10,000  per  annum,  to  expend  annually,  for  a few 
years,  £500  on  this  or  on  any  improvement.  To  me  it  appears  he  could  scarcely  expend  it  more 
satisfactorily. 

“ Having  thus,  in  a few  years,  rid  the  estate  of  the  extremely  miserable  supernumeraries,  it  becomes 
essentially  necessary  to  provide  that  other  families  are  not  springing  up  in  the  meantime  to  replace 
those  removed ; that  the  farmers  do  not  again  introduce  others,  or  subdivide  their  farms  amongst 
their  children,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  in  a few  years  to  have  the  expense  and  trouble  renewed. 
This  is  no  doubt  a difficult  matter  to  meet,  as  subdivisions  take  place  whenever  the  young  people 
marry,  even  though  they  may  live  in  the  parent’s  house,  and  before  agent  or  landlord  can  be  aware 
of  it,  a family  have  been  settled  and  reared  ou  the  subdivided  portion,  the  house  being  perhaps 
divided  also,  or  the  cow-house  turned  into  a dwelling  for  the  young  couple. 

“ I know  of  but  one  remedy  for  this  evil ; as,  however,  it  has  been  strictly  enforced  upon  an  estate 
with  which  I am  acquainted  for  the  last  twenty  years  without  deviation,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
success,  it  is  no  doubt  capable  of  being  carried  more  extensively  into  effect.  The  rule  is  this : — 
That  it  should  be  universally  established  and  understood,  that  as  soon  as  any  member  of  tlie  family 
married,  he  or  she  should  at  once  leave  the  house  and  farm,  except  where  the  person  marrying  was 
the  only  child.  The  fact  of  the  marriage  could  easOy  be  ascertained  by  the  bailiffs.  This  may  appear 
a rule  difficult  of  being  carried  into  effect : I can  only  say,  that  on  a large  estate,  with  the  manage- 
ment of  which  I am  acquainted,  it  has  been  carried  fully  into  effect,  and  without  almost  any  difficulty. 
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The  fact  is,  you  mil  find  manjr  amongst  the  fcnaola  themselves  to  hack  the  airangemont.  A newlv 

Tsrn  ^ T”"  “S  i»  ‘t®  &milj  amongst  mhifh  the,  reside,  and 

as  soon  as  ehddren  ate  bora,  a %ht  and  separat.on  of  the  patties  seldom  fails  to  take  plaSe  ■ then  for 

hole™’ ilm  I?*”  «»l>divided  ; and  the  man  sets  abont  bnilding  a 

new  house  01  room,  and  gives  as  his  plea  that  he  is  married  and  has  had  possession  for  Tears  If  the 
tale  I allude  to  were  acted  upon,  this  could  not  take  place,  and  the  parties  would  \e  compelled 

diildrm™  Let“the”tni?r  ‘'“T  Tf  “”>>  nneneumhered  with  a fanjilv  of 

children.  Let  the  rule  against  subdivision  bo  ever  so  strict,  once  a man  has  married  and  reied 

WhiU  th  t"  catr,  out  the  rule  and  eject  him. 

^ Whilm  these  processes,  which  I have  recommended,  are  going  forward,  edneatiou;  and  improvement 
in  agricultural  skril  must  of  course  be  vigorously  pressed ; and  thus  we  might  perhaps  hope  that  those 
who  remain  upon  the  estate  might  be  induced  and  enabled  to  live,  to  a ceriin  entent,  in 'comfort  and 
respeclabditj;  and  that  if  the  population  did  increase,  at  least  it  would  not  increase  more  rlpidlv 
then  a knowledge  for  its  provision  increased.  uiciease  more  rapioiy 

1“  ■ ‘■t™  6™  “/  concerning  these  wretched  people ; I think  them  the  best  not 

only  for  lie  landlord  but  for  the  cottier  or  tenant.  Safol,  Idnded  in  America,  with  some  little 
money  in  his  pocket  to  enable  him  to  got  up  the  country  and  find  employment,  there  may  be  some 

Se^mh™  ’ “ 4a.We  of  being  p^aetieeSj 

“ Bel’eve  me,  very  truly  yours, 

“ William  Steuabt  Trench.” 

I have  had  reason  latterly  to  beKeye  that  the  tenantry  themselves  are  becoming  conscious 
of  the  imnons  elFects  of  tins  system  of  minute  subdivision ; at  the  same  time  they  endeavoS 
to  contone  It,  not  knowmg  othorwise  how  to  provide  for  their  families.  ^ 

. as  Mr.  Sbrley  been  m the  habit  of  making  other  allowances  upon  the  estate  besides 

fas  AI,or®fTonnT^  T'  “““y  appointment  to  the  agency : since  then  he 

has.  Abont  £1,000  has  been  kindly  placed  by  him  this  year  at  my  disposal,  to  be  laid  out 
between  encouragement  to  improving  tenants  and  emigration.  A considerable  portion  of 
this  Slim  has  been  expended  in  putting  windows  into  tenants'  houses,  provionsly  without 
hem,  and  sundry  other  improvements,  such  as  iron  gates,  quicks  for  their  feLs  to 
several  hundred  thousand  of  which  wore  given  away  this  spring),  and  such  Hke.  It  is  fur- 
ther m contemplation  to  estahhsh  a system  of  premiums  for  fanning,  thorough-draiuii 
and  like  impiwemen  s ; and  I am  making  considerable  preparations  for  having  thes“to: 
proveraents  conducted  upon  a proper  footing.  ^ 

12.  In  your  foregoing  observations,  you  have  alluded  only  to  emigration  to  America 
Do  you  thnk  the  locating  the  superabundant  population  upon  waste  mountain  tracts  in 
belaud,  would  have  an  equaby  beneScial  effect  ’—Certainly ; at  least  for  a vast  period  of 
years  to  come.  j,a*wj.luu  ui 

taii  engaged  yonrsolf  in  the  reclaiming  of  moun- 

. with  a detailed  statement  or  report  of  yom-  pro- 

ceedmp,  setting  forth  the  expense,  the  course  of  cropping,  and  the  general  resets  ’—I 
tb-  Pf  possession  a copy  of  a document  such  as  you  describe.  As,  how- 

ever, this  document  has  very  recently  obtained  the  medal  from  tlie  Eoyal  Agricnltm-al  Society 
1 ““  reeleWiig  waste  lands,  and  as  in  granting  the 

H™  to  n 1 r ?b  end  have  e-xpressed  their  inten- 

Z at  f 5^“sactions  for  the  present  year,  1 feel  I am  not  at  Hberty 

jast  at  pioseiit  to  fnmish  a copy  of  the  report  to  the  commissioners  ’’ 

15.  Can  yon  state  m general  terms  whether  yon  tliiik  the  roclantiing  of  mountain  land 
S skill'™? b te’OStmont  of  capital?-!  think  it  may  bo  so  when  executed 
mthskdl  and  judgment;  but  I ani  decidedly  of  opinion  that  ordinary  fanning,  however 
good,  vnil  not  necessarily  succeed  in  mountain  reclaiming. 

16.  How  many  acres  of  inonntain  have  you  reclaimed  ?— Upwards  of  200  acres,  Irish 
measure,  withm  a period  of  four  years. 

11  What  do  you  suppose  the  average  value  of  the  lands  previous  to  reclamation?- 
ADout  OS.  per  Irash  acre. 

18.  What  do  yon  suppose  the  average  value  since  the  reclamation  ?— I have  never  Imown 
my  ono  value  it  less  tbiui  SOsi  per  Irish  acre,  and  I am  myself  of  opinion  that  it  is  worth 
55s  as  It  forms,  when  laid  down  m grass,  the  primest  meadow  land,  yielding  upwards  of 
three  tons  of  hay  per  Irish  acre.  “ 

tbc  b“‘  ?,'■  produced?— A detailed  statement  of 

comvrr  ™ n ™ * ;«  P"»e  ossaj'-  ' “V  >>^>7  ‘1'“*  ‘I® 

comae  generally  adopted  was  to  hme,  and  whore  necessary,  to  drain  the  land.  Two  suc- 
tolcrabl?"  f “Ohs  yero  then  put  in,  and  by  this  means  the  land  was  reduced  to  a 
toleiahlyfino  state  of  tilth ; it  was  then  laid  down  with  a crop  of  oats  and  grass  seeds, 
ihe  two  crops  of  potatoes  and  crop  of  oats  have  hitherto  invariably  repaid  all  riio  expendi- 
tmolaid  out  m their  production,  together  with  six  per  cent,  interest  on  buildings  and  other 
rapital  employed,  leaving  the  increased  value  of  the  land  as  profit.  In  short,  the  roclaim- 
mg  has  repaid  itself,  whilst  the  land  is  left  of  more  than  four  times  its  foimcr  value.  Much 
or  mat  part  of  the  lands  roclaimod,  which  is  now  the  richest  land,  was  not  worth  more 
^uan  Js.  ba.  per  acre  previous  to  reclamation. 

20.  In  what  county  is  tlie  mountain  you  allude  to  situated  ?— In  the  Queen’s  county. 

B^ofc9  ^ general  description  of  the  kind  of  land  of  which  yom-  mountain  con- 

Riirf  ’ of  soil  is  of  a clay-slate  nature,  and  free  from  rocks  upon  tlie 

Bunace.  Immecbately  under  the  top  sod,  which  is  generally  composed  of  a kind  of  half 
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moory,  half  earthy,  soil,  mixed  -vvitli  roots  of  heath  and  sour  grass,  lies  in  the  dry  land  a 
friable'  red  clay  extending  to  the  depth  of  about  a foot.  This  red  clay,  when  mixed  with 
the  top  sod,  and  the  whole  limed,  becomes  turned  into  a daidc  and  rich  soil.  The  wet  land 
is  generally  composed  of  a black  moor  surface,  of  a foot  or  more  in  depth,  and  underneath 
lies  a hard  white  and  unproductive  till,  almost  entii-ely  impervious  to  water. 

22.  Do  you  conceive  the  mountain  of  which  you  speak  to  be  more  easily  reclaimed  thair 
tlie  general  average  of  mountain  lands  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question 
with  accuracy.  Where  the  mountains  are  rocky,  reclaiming  is  always  expensive,  as  the  re- 
mortii"  of  the  rocks  is  a very  tedious  operation.  The  cost  also  depends  much  upon  the 
distance  of  limestone,  and  general  state  of  tlic  roads.  IVith  me  the  limestone  is  about  four 
mile.s  distant,  and  a country  road  of  a hilly  nature  runs  through  the  farm. 

23.  At  what  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea  have  you  reclaimed  land  ? — Some  of  the 
richest  I have  is  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  all  of  it  upwards  of  700 
feet. 

24.  Do  you  still  contiuue  to  pursue  your  course  of  reclamation  ? — Yes  ; though,  from  a 
late  change  in  ray  place  of  residence,  I now  live  upwards  of  100  miles  from  tlie  fai-m  : I 
continue  to  reclaim  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-five  Irish  acres  per  annum. 

25.  Do  you  conceive  that  tenants  located  upon  similar  lands,  would  be  likely  to  succeed 
in  reclaiming  and  bringing  farms,  say  of  twenty  acres  each,  into  a profitable  state  ? — I do. 
But  I think  they  would  require  much  care  and  encouragement  at  first,  especially  in  the  way 
of  loans  or  gifts  of  lime.  I am  satisfied  it  would  never  answer  any  good  pui-pose,  merely 
to  place  them  on  the  lands,  and  let  them  struggle  on  without  capital  or  instruction. 

26.  Do  you  conceive,  if  both  capital  and  instruction  were  furnished,  that  locating  tenants 
on  mountain  tracts  would  prove  a profitable  investment  of  money  to  large  capitalists  ?— I 
am  convinced  it  would,  if  properly  managed.  Were  each  tenant  only  given  a house  or  hovel 
to  live  in  for  a few  years,  Hme  for  two  or  three  acres,  some  guano  or  other  portable  manure 
to  assist  in  raising  a present  provision  of  potatoes,  and  were  care  taken  at  first  not  to  press 
him  with  too  lieavy  a rent,  I am  convinced,  in  a few  years,  any  industrious  mair  would 
rapidly  become  comparatively  comfortable  in  his  cii'cumstances,  and  an  estate  so  managed 
would  am])ly  repay  the  care  and  capital  bestowed  upon  it. 

27.  Which  do  you  conceive,  that  an  extensive  system  of  locating  tenants  such  as  you  have 
described,  in  which  a certain  amount  of  capital  and  instruction  should  be  furnished,  either 
by  public  or  private  capitalists,  or  an  extensive  system  of  emigration,  would  be  most  advisa- 
ble or  practicable  ?— Either  would,  I think,  be  good ; but  I think  a well  organised  system  of 
each,  both  acting  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  give  a dioice,  would  be  best.  The  cMef  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  get  land  for  the  purpose  fi-om  the  present  proprietors.  One  thing, 
however,  I strongly  feel,  that  matters  are  not  likely  to  continue  as  they  are.  I cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  though  the  people  are  being  educated,  they  are  suffering  severe 
want.  They  are  growing  in  intelligence  and  in  numbers,  and  in  a knowledge  of  tlieir 
strength,  as  well  as  of  their  wretchedness.  It  may  be  difficult,  as  well  as  dangerous,  to 
endeavoru-  to  force  them  to  suffer  patiently,  whilst  there  are  millions  of  acres  lying  rurpro- 
ductive,  on  which  they  might  profitably  expend  their  labour,  with  advantage  both  to  the 
proprietors  and  themselves.  I think  there  is  danger  if  the  humbler  classes  continue  much 
longer  to  acquir-e  knorvledge  and  to  want  food  that  a long  tlmeatened  convulsion  may  be 
the  consequence. 

28.  Has  the  meadow,  of  which  you  speak  as  producing  so  much,  the  advantage  of  irriga- 
tion, or  is  it  in  sown  grasses  ? — I have  h-rigated  extensively ; but  I find  the  land  perfectly 
capable  of  producing  meadow  every  year,  and  improving  upon  it,  provided  I do  not  depas- 
ture the  after-grass.  I look  upon  tlrat  in  mourrtain  districts  as  most  essential.  The  grumes 
protect  the  young  shoots  corning  up,  just  as  a plantation  protects  its  own  young  trees.  I 
have  tried  it,  and  it  is  inconceivable  the  difference  which  is  apparent.  When  the  early  spring 
shoots  are  thus  protected  from  the  blighting  blasts  in  March,  to  which  they  must  otherwise 
be  exposed,  I think  ever  shilling’s  worth  of  the  after-grass  eaten  costs  five  shillings  in  mea- 
dow.  There  is  one  very  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  land  in  question,  that  upon 
ground  not  woi*th  2s.  6d.  an  acre,  if  it  is  once  broken  up  and  limed,  natural  grasses  spring 
up  spontaneously,  so  that  it  becomes  a very  good  meadow  m a short  time,  without  any  grass 
seeds  having  been  sown. 

[ 77ie  zvitness  withdrew.'] 


Dublin,  Friday,  3rd  May,  1844. 

John  Barlow,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Sybil  Hill,  near  Dublin. 

2.  You  are  chairman  of  the  North  Dublin  union,  a magistrate  of  the  county,  and  a 
landed  proprietor  ? — Y es. 

3.  You  are  also  a director  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland? — Yes,  I am. 

4.  Have  you  been  deputed  by  the  North  Dublin  union  to  be  examined  before  the  Land 
Commissioners  ?■ — I have. 

5.  Was  any  resolution  given  to  you  to  present  to  the  commissioners  ? — There  has  been  a 
resolution  already  forwarded  to  this  board,  which  passed  the  board  of  guardians  unanimously, 
and  it  has  my  full  concurrence,  for  putting  the  charges  upon  land  partly  upon  the  landlord 
and  partly  upon  the  tenant,  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  poor  rate. 
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of  acquainted  ?_Tho  northern  side 

ertL^^CTer  rn^'‘*n«nf  Mfoifl  o^te^rt  1^“*  r"S  '"’T  ■ 
iZd  rf°trT°l  ''•'“‘r  *'T  >'a  a‘™iuator  rosideS  thZZhbont” 

hood  of  the  lands  m whom  I place  confidence.  It  is  verv  sphlnm  T + r i® 
tenant  I have  fonnd  on  the  knci,  and  I have  always  excert  in  vorv  few  I t -f"y 

them  within  the  yalnation.  The  direction  my  brother  who  is  mv  'LZ 
land  shall  be  yalned  fairly  between  man  and  ^ 

10  Is  the  rent  nsnally  a gross  sum  or  an  aoreable  rent?_The  rent  is  calculated  as  an 
acreable  rent,  but  turned  into  a gross  sum  before  I agree  avith  the  tenant  “ 

11.  JJo  you  happen  to  know  whether  or  not  the  roads  are  measured  upon  the  tenant  nnem 

fh“;ryce“““°‘  ?«erzn 

12.  Can  you  state,  generally,  whether  the  tenantry  aim  much  dependent  upon  loan  funds 
as  a temZrry  m7an“s  Zdistgin“LZ“‘^'' 

tlley;e™ft^na7te^Z^artZiZote^^^^^^^^ 

14.  In  what  respect?_In  the  first  place,  the  tenant  pays  a very  lar"o  interest  for  anv 
accommodation  Lc  receiyes  and  he  is  also  put  to  great  iimonvenieni  in^ayiV  is 
meiits  if  he  byes  beyond  the  district,  which  he  frequently  docs.  There  isZZfloss  of  time 
if  he  takes  liis  iiistalmont  himself ; and  if  he  sends  it,  he  must  p,ay  bis  iifessem-er  I cm 
sure  he  pays  eight  per  eent.  for  tlie  loan  ; and  I conceiye  this  is  a low  calculation  It  is  Z 
much,  m my  opinion,  to  o.xpect  a tenant  to  pay  his  landlord  at  such  a sacrifice  He  alwas-s 
pays  eight  per  cent,  and  frequently  ten  per  ient.  There  is  .also  anothor  obtectim.  to  a tenS 
having  I ecourse  to  the  loan  timd  to  pay  his  rent.  He  passes  his  note,  and  if  that  note  be  not 
paid,  he  and  his  sureties  are  brought  before  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions,  under  the  loan 
land  act,  a warrant  is  issued  lor  the  amount,  and  that  warrant  is 'put  into  the  hands  of  the 
eoun Ij  coiistabnlary ; so  th.at,  m fact,  the  county  eonstabnlary  are  indirectlyrade  Z means 
by  which  the  landlord  recovers  Ins  rent,  witlionl  being  obliged  to  resort  lo  the  nsnal  iZl 
proceedings  for  that  purpose.  My  own  opinion  is,  tlfat  it  Is  an  in^Lns  praeSco  b„f  I 

iesnlrtSr  tw  Th  ” of  loan  funZ  and  highly 

mpectable,  that  they  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  a proper  practice,  and  avow  that  it  Ski 

Jfi'  Wl“  Z of  tbe  Central  Loan  Board  in  Dublin  ?-Yes  I am 

Ib.  What  IS  the  usiia  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ; is  it  by  dikress 

:iZZ“  “ ‘-Tocntl/dono 

upon  buildings  of  a more  permanent 
nature,  effected  general  y by  the  landlord,  or  by  the  tenant,  or  fointly  ?-I  think  imprZ- 
monts  of  an  agricultural  nature  have  been  hitherto  generally  effected  by  the  tenant  But 
asricXrf  I'm  ^ extent,  eo-operatod  with  the  tenant,  as  to 

coZtrd\xZgr„ZaZ— 

aficZ  Lzprtetrntfzi!  czri  itTZ:  oZyZ-cZtS  r/iz 

means,  or  such  encouragement  would  be  more  extensively  alforded.''  ^ 

moZ  H oqnsldering  your  situation  with  regard  to  large  banking  estalilish- 

ia  iimhnd  O^T  “m  “fl'o  ’'ay  of  improvoments,  from  the  position  of  londlords 

a Iieland?—!  wish  to  answer  tins  question  entirely  from  my  knowledge  as  a priyate 

SDcd-in?  ’fb“'  “7  Z'Z®''  f ’ a"'*  ^ ®y,  that  generally 

Suolovfl  * S ^ Z-  .“P’fa*  landlords,  which  would  be  most  usefully 

Xe  to  fher”  v''  “J  “.  forthaotoing.  I think  landlords  ai-o  becoming  more 

1X0X17  7’  “>  ’toprove  their  cstates'aiid  the  condition  of  their 

tenantry,  and  have  been  so  for  some  years  ; and  that  that  feeling  is  increasing  every  day. 

orooertVwZl'fT™  f ■ . ““7  S'™  ‘''a  aa'a  "f  ‘a"?.  *0  that  more 

property  would  be  brought  into  the  market  in  moderate  lots,  that  there  is  capital  in  Ireland 
to  enable  persons,  and  that  tlioro  would  be  a disposition  to  make  purchases,  so  as  to  create  a 
larger  nnraber  of  proprietors  with  small  possessions  ?-Yes.  I am  convinced  that  if  property 
was  subdivided  and  sold  m small  lots,  moro  purchasers  would  bo  fonnd.  and  that,  consequently, 
fX;  r ?“>;«  advantageously  and  far  better  than  when  sold  in  large  lots.  I think 

wVirt  ^ ^ pysA  deal  of  capital  m Ireland  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  moderate  fortune,  and 
‘TOO  are  desirous  of  becoming  landed  proprietors,  if  estates  were  offered  for  sale  in  lots  suited 
tJieir  means,  and  provided  that  order  was  restored  in  this  country ; but  until  that  is  done 
ttna  more  capital  is  supplied  in  some  way  to  distressed  landlords,  the  face  of  the  country  will 

6 M 
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not  bo  much  altered.  You  find  s^cntlemen  with  rentals  of  three,  four,  or  five  thousand  a year, 
have  debts  upon  their  estates  to  the  amount  of  lialf,  and  frequently  to  near  the  amount  of 
thoir  full  value.  The  interest  upon  the  debt  must  be  paid,  so  that  the  owner  is  m fact  fre- 
oueutlv  a mere  agent  collecting  rent  for  others  to  expend.  _ The  ca,pitalist  gets  his  interest 
of  five  or  six  per  cent.,  which  the  landlord  must  pay.  The  interest  is,  however,  now  coming 
down  to  four  or  five  per  cent.  • r.  j x x r xv 

21.  Are  we  to  understand  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  impoverished  state  of  the 

tenantry  in  Ireland,  in  a great  degree  arises  from  the  impoverished^ state  of  the  landlords  f 
Yes  in  a great  degree,  as  the  landlord  of  an  estate  overloaded  with  debt  must  exact  from 
the  tenantry  the  highest  rent  he  can  get  for  the  land,  and  cannot  assist  them  m improving 
their  farms.  The  land  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  capitalists,  or  the  position  ol  the  land- 
lord must  be  changed,  before  we  can  hope  to  see  much  change  in  the  condition  of  the  ten- 
antry or  of  the  country.  . „ , , „ , i v i o 

22.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  the  position  of  the  landlord  can  be  changed  r — 

I think  there  are  many  landlords  who  would  relieve  themselves  if  their  property  was  not 
entailed,  as  frequently  is  the  case.  Whether  a change  in  this  system  could  be  effected  with- 
out doing  iniustice  to  those  who  may  come  after  us,  I do  not  know  ; but  if  a method  could 
be  devised  for  selling  entailed  estates  for  payment  of  debts,  without  resortmg  to  proceeding 
at  law,  which  are  very  expensive,  owners  of  estates  would  be  greatly  benefited.  J-  thick, 
also,  that  there  are  many  valuable  landlords  who  would  prefer  keeping  them  estates  if  they 
could  be  supplied  with  capital  to  relieve  them  and  assist  their  tenantry  ; and  that  capital 
might  be  safely  advanced  by  government  for  this  purpose.  Of  co^se  it  would  requme  a 
great  deal  of  care  to  devise  a plan  of  this  nature,  but  I think  that  if  well  managed,  govern- 
ment would  not  lose  by  an  arrangement  such  as  I have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

23.  You  mean  that  the  government  should  make  loans  at  interest  ? — Yes  ; i think  that  a 

certain  portion  of  the  public  money  might  be  beneficially  so  employed.  r ,,  , 

24.  Can  you  state  whether  the  bank  of  Ireland  possesses  tlie  same  power  wmch  the  b^k 
of  England  does,  of  lending  money  upon  mortgage? — The  bank  of  Ireland  has  not  that 
power.  I think  the  whole  control  and  responsibility  should  rest  with  persons  appointed  by 
government  to  carry  the  system  of  loans  to  landlords  into  effect.  No  banking  company  can 
so  far  lose  sit^ht  of  the  interest  of  its  proprietors,  as  to  lend  money  without  ensuring  an  ade- 
quate return  of  profit.  But  government  should,  I think,  be  satisfied  if  secured  against  loss. 

26.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Balfe  in  reference  to  your  property? — 
Yes,  I have  ; and  he  has  entirely  misrepresented  the  facts  in  what  he  has  said  respecting  my 

property, and  I have  such  documents  here  as  will  satisfy  the  commissioners  that  he  has 

done  so.  In  ansiver  to  question  7.5,  he  says — “ Now  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Navan,  has  adopted  a system  of  valuation,  and  I know  an  instance  which  would  illus- 
trate what  I say,  where  property  is  set  up  to  auction.  I allude  to  a case  upon  the  property 
of  Mr.  Barlow.”  There  never  was  an  acre  of  any  property  of  mine  ever  set  up  to  auction, 
either  there  or  any  where  else.  He  says — “ I hold  some  land  of  his  he  purchased  from  Mr.^ 
Forbes  of  Craigavad.”  I purchased  that  property  at  a sale  under  a decree  of  the  court  ot 
exchequer.  It  had  belonged  to  an  uncle  of  the  present  Mi*.  Forbes,  and  was  sold  for  pay- 
ment of  his  debts.  Mr.  Balfe  says— “ There  was  a farm  of  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  acres  out  of  lease,  which  Mr.  Forbes  had  usually  set  at  about  20s.  or  22s.  an  acre. 
Mr,  Barlow,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  after  getting  possession  of  the  property, 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  acres  for  fifty  guineas  a year,  to  a tenant.”  ^ The  present  Mr. 
P'orbes  never  set  any  of  that  property  before  I bought  the  property.  This  farm  nad  been 
set,  under  the  court,  at  £49  per  annum.  This  will  appear  by  the  printed  rental  which  I hoM 
in  my  hand,  under  the  name  of  “ Owen  Conolly,  junior,  27  acres,  1 rood,  18  perches  , 
yearly  rent,  £49.  I bought  it  at  that  rent.  The  lease  under  the  court  expired,  when  the 
cause  was  ended,  and  I set  the  faiin  to  Conolly,  the  tenant  in  possession,  and  Mr.  Patiack 
Balfe,  cousin  to  examinant.  They  quarreled  about  the  land,  and  a person  named  Columbus 
Balfe  got  into  possession  of  it,  and  paid  me  the  rent  oneo  or  twice,  and  I subsequently  set  it  to 
him  at  fifty  guineas  a year  ; so  that  the  difference  from  the  rent  at  which  I bought,  was  from 
£49  to  £52  10s.  Mr.  Balfe  says— “ He  gave  it  to  the  tenant  in  possession  for  fifty  guineas 
a year  ; he  raised  the  rent  considerably.”  I raised  the  rent  from  £49  to  fifty  guineas, _ and 
agreed  to  give  the  tenant  a lease.  He  then  says — “ And  the  tenant  got  Mr.  Barlo  w s 
engagement  that  he  should  hold  the  ground  for  ten  years,  at  fifty  guineas  a year.”  Th^t  is 
true;  be  had  a letter  from  my  brother,  who  is  my  agent,  to  that  effect.  “ He  fell  into 
arrears,  and  his  property  was  taken  into  the  care  of  the  courts.”  He  owed  me  a year  and 
a half’s  rent,  and  went  off  to  America,  leaving  no  family  and  no  one  behind  him  that  1 could 
have  recourse  to,  either  to  recover  the  rent  or  the  land.  Mr.  Balfe  continues — “ This  farm, 
amongst  the  rest,  was  set  under  the  courts  to  a man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Keale ; he  had 
it  for,  I think,  about  45s.  an  acre  under  the  courts.”  It  was  set  at  46s.,  I believe,  under  the 
courts,  but  I had  not  time  to  inquire,  and  I have  very  good  reason  to  say  that  46s.  was  lor 
the  statute  acre,  not  the  Irish  acre. 

26.  Did  it  fall  under  the  court  a second  time? — Yes  ; proceedings  were  taken  by  a cr^ 
ditoi*  of  Columbus  Balfe  to  recover  a debt  out  of  his  property ; and  a receiver  was  appomted 
over  his  interest  in  this  farm.  The  court  of  exchequer  appointed  a receiver  over  it.  Exa- 
minant thus  states — ■“  Reale  held  a farm  from  the  original  owner  of  this  ground  (Mr. 
Forbes),  contiguous  to  the  one  he  had  just  taken  under  the  court,  of  which  Mr.  Barlow  was 
the  agent.”  1 think  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Balfe  means  to  misrepresent  me  here ; and 
to  make  it  appear  that  I was  the  agent  as  well  as  landlord.  I was  never  the  agent.  It  was 
my  brother  who  was  agent  to  Mr.  Forbes.  He  is  his  agent  as  well  as  mine.  “ There  was 
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beiore  the  officer  of  the  court,  stated,  on  mv  nart  tint  T To-rmi/t  n^f  • 

the  tad  to  the  peeson  who  might  become  tLLt  '.X  tZ  Xn  XilXsSZXX 

ceedmgs  had  been  taken  to  obtain  the  possession,  and  wonld  be  coXoed  mI  R f ^ 

IXfTe  »onld.  He  obliged  me  to  Lve“  etataent 

r wL^  'c  Fp  his  opposition  until  notice  of  trial  was  served  — 

and  I was  kept  out  of  possession  till  the  August  following ; by  which  means  Reale  not  the 
grass  and  the  hay  up  to  that  time,  the  rent  becoming  due  in  September.  Roale  hefd  from 
March  until  August,  and,  during  that  time,  I only  got  £6  ont  of  the  farm  Reals  got  all 
the  rest.  Mr.  &fe  then  states-- He  then  set  ft  Ip  to  auction,  or  a^vertisedl  aid  ta 
X ^h°'l!**'f  “tay  of  Louth,  a total  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  47s  6d  an 
acre,  although  Rede  was  equally  respectable  and  solTent."  I have  already  Itated  that  1 
never  set  up  any  of  my  land  to  auction,  and,  of  course,  I did  not  so  let  this  farm  I did 
advertise  it  with  another  farm;  and  they  are  the  only  farms  I advertised.  And  I advertised 
It  because  my  brother  had  stated  to  Reale  that  I would  not  give  him  a prefer  encrltart  I 
menrJ  '’”®,  “ P“‘  .“''er  by  the  receiver,— that  f would  notlllow  him' to  select 

my  teua,nt.  I had  property  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Louth,  and  the  “ stranger  " I set  the 

S:  M Itai"  X:  recommended  to  me Ty  some  ^lm; 

liicuds  m Louth.  It  was  said  that  Thom, as  Reale  was  a Roman  Catholic  ■ so  ho  was  and 
so  IS  the  man  1 set  it  to.  Mr.  Balfe  is  then  asked  in  the  ne.vt  question--  Did  thlt  eiert 
went  Lake  place  in  the  civil  bill  court,  or  in  the  court  above  ? ” ’ He  answers—-  I cannot 
say  which  It  was  The  tenant  has  come  there.  He  has  given  security  for  the  rent  He 
has  not  been  m it  more  than  two  years;  and  it  is  generally  reported,  indeed  I heard  it  from 

r^r  I mLllmr  I “bd  “e‘  *»to  security  for  the 

cut.  I endeavour  to  hnd  out,  if  a man  is  a stranger,  what  his  character  is,  and  whether  he 

ec.nr  . dT  T®  A I'*-  “d  I “bod.  nor  did  he  01^  me  any 

Tt1  T T ’f  T '' j ’■“f  ."P  September,  without  my  asking  for  it.  He  owel 

WW  ‘ben  asked—-  Was  thft  rent  of  47a.  6d. 

higher  oi  much  about  the  same  as  the  neighbouring  lands?”  His  reply  is “It  ns  a 

good  deal  higher  than  the  generality  of  the  ground  in  that  neighbourhood  of  the  same 
alfoLrelta  exception  of  Mir.  Singleton’s  property,  which  is  set,  perhaps,  higher  than 
My  othei  estate  in  Ireland,  m the  opinion  of  his  tenants  and  every  person  who® sees  it” 
TX  bf®-  “■■■  Bitlfo  (the  examinant)  and  his  eolsin  hold  undei  me  a 
This  f.™  eo  T-TT  *b®  towntad,  and  close  to  the  farm  in  question, 

thi  reXt  T measure.  Their  rent  is  £153  8s.  2d  a year, 
the  rent  at  which  the  lands  were  let  m 1 789.  He  is  asked  whether  the  “ 47s.  64  is  highei^ 

Lot?  X ‘b?  neighbouring  tads  ?”  Ho  says—-  It  is  a good  deal  hifher 

SSin  tarTl  / neighbouring  land.”  Now,  Mr.  Bilfe’s  uncle,  of.  the  part  of  his 

TTc  ulb  k ‘’TjifTi’  belds  jointly  with  the  examinant  the  farm  of  145  acres. 

Sir  — m!  P.f  M TT’r  ./■  addressed  this  letter  to  my  brother,  as  my  agent  —“Dear 
fnr’tbc^  Taaife  Ralfo  and  his  brother  Peter  have  requested  me  to  inform  you  that 

he  ta?“Tie  eome  Mrears  of  rent,  and  other'incumbrances,  they  inte/d  selling 

he  interest  in  the  lands  they  hold  under  your  brother,  being  for  the  life  of  Mr  Peter 

nortioos  lCT " T “T  “ ‘bji''  bauds,  and  about  eighteen  acres  lot  in  small 

Sc  him  f ''■™  T’’  p Tr  brother  is  disposed  to  purchase,  they  wish  to 

tomoelid^efcS°*^'T“i’  T'  “ “bout  fifty-eight ; he  is  in  excehent  health,  a 

Sft^S  all  appearance  likely  to  bye  for  very  m.any  years.  There  are  at  pre- 

eZ  hity-two  acres  about  nine  under  wheat,  about  fifteen  ploughed,  and  fit  to  put  in  a 

lit  hf I w R roma,mcler  under  pasture,  and  in  good  condition.  'The  eighteen  acres  which  are 
mmlta  f if  T T,  Drumcondra  to  Oarrickmacross ; they  are  of  very  nice 

SrI’lT  r J R ‘b“  ‘bS  by  the  acre.”  It  appears  frol  this 

vet  hi.  ^ “““b  higher  than  any  tad  in  that  neighbourhood, 

aminT"™  T,  . rrho  knows  these  lands  perfectly  weU,  and  who  has  frequently  paid  the  ei- 
brother  for  me,  states,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  part  of  the 
tta  , *“  ‘bf  “xammer  and  Ins  cousin  is  underlet  at  £3  an  acre.  The  letter  concludes 

wbeilie  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  please  let  me  know,  at  your  earliest  convenience, 

if  “ inclined  to  purchase  this  property,  and  if  so,  what  sum  he  will  give  for 

Tlic  ^ November  last.  ’ Mr.  Balfe  is  also  asked,  if  I was  ever  paid  the  arrears. 

a yeai-  and  a half's  rent  due  to  me  when  I took  the  proceedings  in  question.  I could 
wAt  ^ land,  and  I was  forced  to  take  the  proceedings  I did,  in  order  to 

fni-vr.  puller.  I should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  show  that  I have  stated 

y ™y  practice  as  to  setting  my  land.  This  Mr.  Balfe  was  the  chairman  of  a com- 
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initLeo  of  tenants  in  the  ncighboui-hood.  I have  a farm  about  two  miles  from  that  I have 
been  speakim;  of,  in  the  adjoining  parish,  which  foil  out  of  lease  in  the  year  1837  ; they  are 
the  lands  of ' Benwerslown,  in  tho  parish  of  Syddon,  which  is  the  adjoining  parish  to  Drum- 
condra,  where  the°limds  were  to  ho  lot,  I (as  I hare  already  stated  my  practice  to  he)  sent  a 
competent  valuator  to  value  tliern.  The  flirm  was  valued  at  £-420  a .year,  and  I let  it  to  the 
tenants  in  possession  at  rents  amounting  to  £404  5s.  a year.  I merely  mention  this  to  show 
that  if  Mr.  Balfc  had  thought  proper  to  have  inquired.,  he  might  have  known  what  my 
practice  was,  for  the  lands  are  not  more  tiian  two  miles  distant  from  where  he  lives,  and  he 
was  evidently  a person  observing  what  was  passing  in  the  country.  I have  another  farm 
which  I set  about  the  same  time  in  the  county  of  Meath,  two  miles  from  Drogheda,  where 
the  same  practice  was  pursued.  I mention  these  facts  merely  to  confirm  what  I have  stated 
as  to  my  practice.  The  estate  of  whicli  Rcale’s  farm,  and  of  winch  wc  have  been  speaking 
so  much,  is  a part,  I purchased  for  £7,150  in  the  year  18:51,  and  from  that  date  to  this  it  has 
never  paid  me  four  per  cent.  The  rental  is  £296  a year. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 

John  Reynolds,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Dublin. 

2.  You  are  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  South  Dublin  Union  ?— -I  am. 

3 Have  you  resided  much  in  the  country,  and  become  acquainted  with  any  particular 
district,  to  which  you  can  speak  ?— I have  resided  nearly  all  my  life  in  Dublin,  but  I have 
been  in  tho  habit  of  travelling  frequently  through  the  provinces. 

4.  What  district  can  you  speak  particularly  to?— I am  equally  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  Leinster.  Munster,  and  Connaught.  , • , 

5.  Have  you  any  means  of  stating,  from  any  knowledge  of  your  own,  the  mode  m whicli  • 
the  rent  is  fixed  in  any  part  of  tho  country  you  are  acquainted  with, — whether  by  proposal 
or  by  private  contract?— Yes,  I know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  a good  deal  with  regard  to 
the  dealings  between  landlord  and  tenant  as  regards  rent. 

C.  What  is  tlio  most  common  and  ordinary  way  at  the  present  time  of  fixing  the  rent 
between  landlord  and  tenant?— So  far  as  I am  able  to  say,  tho  rent  is  fixed  when  land  is  to 
he  let,  by  notice  beiinr  given,  either  verbal  or  printed,  for  receiving  proposals  by  the  agent 
or  landlord  for  farms.  Those  proposals  are  sent  in,  and  decided  upon,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  party  having  the  power  to  lot  the  land. 

f.  It  is  not  by  valuation  ?— Sometimes  it  is  by  valuation,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  but  only 
partially  so.  _ • , r i -u-  j • • 

8.  Speaking  generally,  are  permanent  improvements,  in  the  way  ot  building  or  draining, 
usually  effected  by  the  landlord  or  tenant?— I should  say  they  arc  usually  effected  by  the 
tcn.ant.  There  arc  some  exceptions,  of  course. 

9.  Do  you  think  that  the  exceptions  arc  increasing,  and  that  the  landlords  are  beginning 
to  bo  more  disposed  to  make  improvements  themselves  than  they  were  ? — I am^  not  able  to 
say  much  upon  that  subject.  I think  there  was  more  appearance  of  it  five  or  six  years  ago 
than  I have  seen  lately  ; and  when  those  improvements  took  place  they  all  resulted  in  ejecting 
tenantry,  .as  far  as  they  have  come  under  my  observation,  the  landlord  first  clearing  tlie  dis- 
trict, dislodging  sin.all  tenants,  and  after  their  houses  were  levelled,  they  have,  in  some 
insfanccs,  erected  a better  class  of  houses,  .and  got  new  tenants.  I have  known  th.at  to  be 
practised  ; but  I am  not  awai-e  of  many  instances, — I am  of  some, — where  the  landlord  has 
erected  houses  to  better  the  condition  of  the  occupying  tenants. 

10.  Have  you  any  means  of  giving  information  to  the  commissioners  upon  tho  subject  of 
the  consolidation  of  Vanns  ?-^Yes,  I h.avc  become  acquainted  with  some  cases  of  that  kind. 

1 should  again  say  that  my  knowledge  is  derived  from  travelling  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties.  In  many  instances  I have  known  farms  to  be  consolidated  upon  a large  scale. 

11.  State  some  of  those  instances? — In  the  county  of  Tipperary,  it  has  come  under  my 
knowledge,  from  servants  applying  for  accommodation  to  the  banks  with  which  I was 
connected,  they  have,  in  m?my  instances,  complained,  that  although  they  were  not  in  arrear 
of  rout,  but  wore  punctual — and  they  appeared  to  be  so — they  were  dislodged ; and  the 
explanation  given  was,  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  farms — converting  many 
small  farms  into  a few  large  ones. 

12.  Can  you  sUate  any  particular  farm,  or  any  p.articulav  estate,  upon  whicli  that  oc- 
curred ? — The  case  which  strikes  mo  at  present  was  one  upon  tho  estate  of  Lord  Hawarden. 
There  w.as  a groat  deal  of  complaint  arose  out  of  dislodging  tenants  there. 

13.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  facts  yourself,  or  only  from  the  statements  of  others  ? — Only 
from  the  statements  of  others. 

14.  Plavo  you  had  an  oj)portuiiity  of  knowing  any  thing  of  the  condition  of  tho  farming 
population;  do  you  consider  that  the  largo  farmcis  are  improving  or  otherwise  iu  their 
condition  ? — I liavc  known  many  instances  in  which  there  is  a visible  appearance  ot 
improvement. 

15.  Have  you  any  inc.ius  of  knowing  whether  tho  small  tenantry  arc  improving  or  other- 

■ndsc? — I should  rather  say  they  are  not,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes.  ^ , 

16.  Do  vou  know  whether  the  condition  of  the  labourers  is  improving  or  not? — Their 
condition  appears  to  me  to  be  very  bad  indeed,  and  not  to  be  improving.  I should  perhajis 
bo  able  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  their  state  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  oy  mentioning  their 
condition  upon  a tract  of  hand  which  1 purchased  myself  in  the  last  three  yeai’S  in  the  county 
of  Galway.  It  is  a tract  of  about  600  acres,  and  in  a corner  of  it,  of  about  fifty  acres,  there 
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are  seven  families  located.  I can  speak  as  to  their  condition,  which  will  illustrate  the  con- 
dition of  the  district  to  a great  extent.  It  was  part  of  the  property  of  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 
one  of  the  suppressed  bishoprics.  There  were  three  of  the  tenants  only  who  had  any  cattle, 
or  who  had  a cow ; there  were  four  families  who  had  not.  And  I found  in  one  family  nine 
persons,  the  youngest  of  whom  w’as  sixteen.  That  family  had  no  cow  ; they  were  very  badly 
clothed ; the  cabin  they  lived  in,  or  rather  the  house,  was  exceedingly  ill  thatched  ; and  they 
informed  me  that  their  food  for  the  year  oon.sisted  of  potatoes,  called  lumpers,  the  worst  sort 
of  potatoes.  They  stated  that  they  never  had  milk,  and  they  considered  tliemselves  exceed- 
ingly well  off  if  they  had  salt.  There  were  four  able-bodied  men  in  the  family,  and  they 
declared  their  willingness  to  work  at  6rf.  a day,  without  what  they  called  meat  or  drink,  but 
they  could  not  get  work  ; and  a very  large  amount  of  the  population  in  the  district  appeared 
to  me  to  be  similarly  situated.  I am  no)v  speaking  of  the  condition  in  which  I found  those 
people  last  year;  and  I found  in  my  travels  through  that  province  the  condition  of  a very 
larg^o  portion  of  the  population  of  the  county  of  Mayo  similar  to  that  which  I have  described 
in  Galway. 

17.  In  the  neighboiu*hood  of  places  where  tlio  population  are  in  the  state  which  you  have 

described,  arc  the  estates  mostly  hold  in  large  lumps,  or  arc  the  properties  divided? In 

the  district  I spealc  of  there  are  some  largo  estates.  Lord  Clonbrock  is  a large  proprietor 
there,  and  so  is  Lord  Clancarty.  In  that  part  of  the  country  their  tenants  appear  to  be  in 
abetter  condition.  Indeed,  I should  say,  after  very  close  observation,  spread  over  a period 
often  years,  that  an  enormous  portion  of  the  small  farmers  in  the  three  provinces  are  very 
little  better  off  than  tho  family  I have  dcsci-ibed. 

18.  In  the  districts  to  which  you  have  adverted,  are  there  any  extensive  tracts  of  ground 
upon  which,  in  your  judgment,  labour  could  be  prolitably  employed,  if  there  were  the 
means  ? — No,  not  ju  that  district.  There  is  no  mountain  land.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  population  is  in  a very  bad  state,  indeed,  I found  vei’y  large  tracts  of  reclaimable 
land,  which,  if  a little  capital  was  applied,  might  bo  made,  profitable. 

19.  Has  your  atteutlou  ever  been  drawn  sufficiently  to  tho  practical  reclamation  of  land, 
so  as  to  know  whether  there  are  a good  many  tracts  in  the  country  upon  which  reclamation 
would  return  a fair  profit  ? — I cannot  say  that  I have  had  any  practical  experience.  I am 
a shai’cholder  in  the  Irish  Waste  Land  Company,  and  I know  what  they  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  effect;  and  I have  also  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Featherstone  with  respect  to  rceiaiining  land.  In  tho  year  1841,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
joint-stock  company,  with  sufficient  capital,  with  the  object  of  purchasing  land  in  bulk,  and 
selling  it  in  small  quantities,  miglit  be  established  in  Ireland;  and  I directed  my  attention  to 
it,  and  formed  a board  of  directors,  with  l,ho  intention  of  liaving  the  head-quarters  of  the  com- 
pany in  London,  and  an  office  here.  We  entered  upon  the  plan  of  raising  a capital  of 
£1,000,000  by  the  sale  of  shares  of  £25  eacli.  Our  object  was  to  purchase  land  in  bulk  and 
sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder  in  lots,  varying  from  100  to  five  acres  ; and  we  believed  it  would 
prove  a profitable  project,  as  well  as  advantageous  to  tlie  people. 

20.  Upon  the  inquiries  you  made  were  you  able  to  fox’m  au  opinion  that  there  would  be  a 
good  many  purchasers  for  tliat  land,  when  brought  into  the  market  ? — Yes  ; and  I formed 
my  opinion  upon  the  quantity  of  money  lodged  by  farmers  in  joint-stock  banks  ami  savings’ 
banks,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a very  large  number  of  those  farmers,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  get  small  tracts  of  land  in  Ireland,  were  in  the  habit  of  emigrating  to  the 
United  States,  and  taking  with  them  a very  largo  quantity  of  gold,  with  which  we  siipjdicd 
them ; and  I thought  if  we  could  open  a market  for  tliciu  for  land,  in  quantities  adequate  to 
supply  their  wants,  that  tljcy  would  remain  at  linme, 

21.  Are  you  able  to  sa.y  whether  the  difference  of  price  between  purchasing  in  the  lump 
and  selling  off  in  small  parcels,  would  afford  remuneration  to  those  advancing  their  capital  ? — 
Yes.  Our  calculation  was  that  the  profits  would  be  very  large,  indeed ; and  persons  conver- 
sant with  the  subject  thought  that  some  limits  should  be  placed  to  the  profit  we  should  take. 
The  feeling  among  practice  men  was,  that  the  anxiety  of  farmers  to  get  land  upon  any  terms 
would  induce  them  to  give  more  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  small  tracts.  I am  aware  of  some 
cases,  where  a tenant,  possessing  a small  tract  of  land,  of  very  inferior  quality,  not  exceeding 
SIX  acres,  determined  upon  emigrating,  and  though  he  had  no  lease,  he  found  a man  to 
feke  his  place,  and  give  so  large  a sum  as  £40  for  even  the  right  of  coming  in.  That  occurred 
lathe  county  of  Westmeath.  The  tenant-right  is  not  recognised  generally  in  any  of  the 
three  provinces  I speak  of ; but  I believe  it  is  in  the  north. 

22.  Do  you  conceive  that  tliat  operation,  if  it  could  be  carried  out  now,  and  capital  could 
he  employed  in  purchasing  laud  in  large  quantities,  and  selling  it  out  in  small  parcels,  would 
now  succeed  and  bo  beneficial  ? — I do  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  practicable. 

23.  Do  you  believe  it  would  have  a beneficial  effect  upon  tlie  pnj.'ulntiou  generally'  ? Y’^cs, 

I do,  because  it  would  create  a body  of  yeomen,  having  tlie  foe  simple  in  a tract  of  laud,  wliioh 
would,  in  my' judgment,  afford  also  tho  best  possible  guarantee  foj-  the  pe-ace  of  the  country. 

I find  that  men  who  possess  some  property,  are  generally  men  disposed  to  co-oporato  with 
every  person  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  vice  versa. 

_ 24.  In  your  progress  through  different  parts  of  the  country  have  you  made  any  observa- 
tion wlietlior  there  is  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  ; for  instance,  whether  largo 
esrites  are  better  managed  than  small  ones? — It  is  difficult  to  give  auy  thing  like  accurate 
information,  or  any  thing  that  can  be  relied  upon  .is  a general  ride,  so  much  depends  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  party  having  the  managcnioiit.  It  de|icnds  more  upon  the  quantity  of 
scientific  knowledge  possessed  by  the  manager  than  upon  tho  size  of  the  estates. 

25.  Have  you  obsei'vcd  much  difihroncQ  in  the  appearance  of  estates  of  resident  proprietors 
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and  of  tho.se  who  do  not  reside  ? — There  is  a much  greater  appearance  of  improvement  where 
the  proprietor  resides,  unless  in  those  instances  where  he  is  so  much  in  debt  that  he  loses 
the  control  of  the  family  property,  and  that  is  very  much  the  case  in  this  country. 

26.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  make  any  particular  observation  upon  estates  under 
the  courts  ? — Yes. 

27.  What  is  the  state  of  them  in  general? — They  are  in  a very  wrecked  and  neglected 
state.  The  receiver  appears  in  very  few  instances  to  have  any  sympathy  with  the  people  • 
he  appears  to  be  a more  machine,  standing  between  the  court  and  those  interested  in^the 
estate.  _ I should  say,  with  regard  to  the  probable  profit  arising  from  the  disposal  of  tracts 
of  land  in  small  quantities,  that  I am  aware  of  one  circumstance,  proving  that  property  sold 
in  bulk  will  bring  a much  larger  sum  when  subdivided  ; and  I would  draw  the  attention  of 
the  commissioners  to  the  property  of  Lord  Mountnorris,  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  I had 
the  information  from  Mr.  Mahony,  who  was  the  attorney  for  the  sale.  It  was  sold  in  one  lot 
at  a certain  sum,  I cannot  state  the  exact  amount.  The  sale  was  then  re-opened ; and  thev 
altered  the  mode  of  sale,  and  divided  it  into  six  or  seven  lots,  and  I think,  as  well  as  mv 
recollection  serves  me,  they  were  sold  at  prices  which  brought  upwards  of  £30,000  more 
than  it  did  when  sold  in  bum,  between  £30,000  and  £40,000. 

28.  Being  at  least  four  or  five  ycai*s’  purchase  more  ? — Y es  ; and  it  occurred  to  me  that  if 
that  principle  was  carried  out  on  a more  minute  scale,  the  profit  would  be  greater. 

29.  Upon  selling  in  lots,  what  is  the  smallest  lot  you  would  think  it  desirable  to  sell?— . 

Five  acres  was  the  minimum  lot  which  the  company  I was  connected  with  agreed  to  sell 
Some  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  as  smaU  as  one  acre  ; others  thought  that  it  should  be  teii 
acres;  it  was  however  ultimately  agreed  that  it  should  be  five  : and  one  of  our  rules  was  that 
in  the  event  of  the  purchaser  not  being  able  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money,  the 
company  would  take  a fourth,  and  take  the  balance  by  yearly  instalments,  taking  a hen  upon 
the  land  for  the  payment.  ° ^ 

30.  Was  it  the  opinion  of  the  company,  that  a farmer  with  a family,  having  no  rent  to 
pay,  but  having  purchased  five  acres,  could  live  upon  it?— Yes,  wo  thought  so,  and  we 
founded  our  belief  upon  the  practice  which  prevails  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  We  found  that 
the  farms  there  averaged  about  five  acres,  and  that  the  people  lived  very  comfortably;  and 
we  were  able  to  combat  the  argument  which  met  us,  that  if  we  sold  so  large  a quantity  as 
five  acres,  it  would  be  further  subdivided,  so  that  the  party  would  not  continue  to  have  five 
acres ; we  again  referred  to  the  result  of  the  system  in  Guernsey,  and  we  were  able  to  prove 
that  though  it  had  existed  for  several  centuries,  the  tracts  of  land  remained  undiminished  in 
the  hands  of  the  families  of  the  original  purchasers. . 

31.  In  Guernsey  have  the  people  any  other  occupation  but  the  cultivation  of  land?— They 
appeared  not  to  have  any  other  occupation  but  the  cultivation  of  laud  ; but  the  writer  upon 
the  subject,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Guernsey,  says,  that  the  possession  of  the  small  tmet 
of  land  in  the  family  raised  a feeling  of  independence,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  bring  the  junior  members  of  the  family  up  to  different 
trades,  and  many  of  them  emigrated  to  England,  many  entered  the  navy,  and  others  pro- 
ceeded to  the  colonies  ; but  that  subdivision  did  not  follow,  was  certain. 

32.  Have  you  visited  Guernsey  yourself? — No;  I merely  derive  my  imowledge  by  reading. 

S3.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  effect  in  cases  where  the  rent  has  been 

paid  by  loans  or  by  discounting  bills? — Yes,  I have. 

34.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  occurs  to  you  upon  that  subject  ?— The  bank  with 
which  I was  connected,  and  which  I established,  a very  laj’ge  portion  of  its  business  consisted 
in  discounting  the  bills  of  farmers  for  small  amounts,  varying  from  £20  to  about  £8,  and  in 
a very  few  instances  they  were  under  £8.  I found  that  they  were  in  very  many  instances 
drawn  for  the  purpose  of  paying  rent ; one  farmer  drew  upon  another,  or  five  or  six  farmers 
sometimes  drew  together,  and  divided  the  proceeds  of  the  bill  amongst  them  : if  the  bill 
happened  to  exceed,  as  it  often  did,  £20,  they  divided  it,  and  I found  that  the  proceeds  of 
those  bills  were  paid  away  in  rent  in  many  instances.  I would  state  one  case,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  rest.  In  the  county  of  Longford,  a gentleman  possessing  a rental  of  £1,400  a 
year,  and  having  a very  numerous  and  poor  tenantry,  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  branch 
of  the  national  bank  of  Ireland,  at  Longford,  bills  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  £1,000. 

35.  Do  you  mean  that  the  proprietor,  in  that  instance,  not  only  connived  at  it,  but 

encouraged  the  tenants  to  get  money  in  that  way,  for  the  payment  of  his  rent  ? Yes  ; the 

drafts  of  the  tenants,  or  their  promissory  notes,  were  first  introduced  by  him.  When  they 
m’rived  at  maturity  they  were  dishonoured,  and  ultimately  the  landlord  was  obliged  to  come 
forward  and  acknowledge  that  the  money  was  for  his  use,  raised  to  pay  rent  in  anticipation 
of  a running  gale.  The  landlord  ultimately  was  obliged  to  become  a party  to  the  whole;  the 
tenants  were  so  very  poor,  we  found  they  could  not  be  recovered  from  them. 

36.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  number  of  parties  engaged  in  that  transaction  ?— 
The  number  of  parties  engaged  upon  the  bills  exceeded  100  altogether. 

state  how  many  renewals  and  dishonourings  took  place  before  they  were 
settled  . — I cannot  state  accurately,  but  the  renewals  were  spread  over  a period  of  three 
years.  The  average  date  at  which  the  bills  were  drawn  was  three  months;  that  would  lead  to 
about  four  renewals  in  the  year. 

38.  Can  you  state  nearly  about  the  expense  of  the  stamps,  and  the  discount  which  the 
tenants  were  subject  to  ?— Including  commission,  and  interest,  and  stamps,  it  averaged  about 
ten  per  cent. 

39.  What  were  the  expenses? — The  interest  was  six  per  cent,  and  the  commission  and 
stamps  amounted  to  about  four  per  cent.  more. 
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40.  By  ^hom  was  the  commision  charged  ?— By  the  bank.  Upon  that  particular  trans- 
action  we  found  that_  all  tho  bills  became  dishonoured,  and  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as 
chief  inspector,  I visited  tho  branch  banlc,  and  found  a mass  of  those  bills  unpaid.  1 was 
obliged  to  write_  to  the  landlord,  who  came  to  the  bank,  and  stated  that  the  money  was  for 
his  use,  and  saying  that  rmn  would  follow  the  tenants  by  permitting  the  bank  to  proceed 
against  them,  and  that  he  would,  if  he  got  time  and  indulgence,  take  upon  himself  the  pay- 
ment ot  the  debt,  i gave  him  a very  extended  time,  taking  his  security  and  the  security  of 
Mother  solvent  person.  In  this  case  the  landlord  appeared  to  be  a distressed  person,  and 
his  land  was,  as  I believe,  set  10^.  above  the  real  value. 

41.  Had  you  an  opportanity  of  observing  in  what  state  tho  land  was  as  to  cultivation  ?_ 
It  was  m the  very  worst  possible  state ; it  was  nearly  all  in  tillage.  They  followed  tho  rule  of 
tebng  every  flung  they  could  by  possibility  take  out  of  the  land,  and  putting  notliing  into  it 
in  shape  of  manure.  It  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  tenants  were  very  poor,  and  not 
half  fed  or  clothed ; they  were  more  like  objects  of  charity  than  persons  of  that  class.  The 
iMdlord  was  an  exceedingly  well-disposed  and  humane  man,  hut  he  appeared  nearly  as  much 
distressed  as  the  tenants  : there  was  no  hostile  or  unkind  feeling  towards  him. 

42.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  in  which  bills  are  systematically  taken  by  agents  in 
payment  ot  rent  (—Yes,  I am  aware  of  some  estates  where  the  agents  draw  upon  the  tenants 
very  often,  m anticipation  of  the  rent ; and  I know  many  instances  where  the  tenants  have 
been  drawn  upon  for  much  more  than  the  rent  they  owed,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  agent 
and  the  landlord,  there  being  an  understanding  that  they  would  take  care  of  the  bills  when 
at  maturity. 

43.  Does  that  system  of  drawing  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  with  small  tenants  for 
small  amounts  : — Both  for  large  and  small  amounts. 

44.  Can  you  state  the  charges  the  tenants  were  liable  to  in  those  cases  in  which  the  agents 
drew  upon  them  systematically  ? — The  charges  would  be  upon  the  average  ten  per  cent. : I 
camot  say  that  the  bank  I was  connected  with  charged  more,  but  there  were  instances  which 
I heard  of,  where  the  amount  charged  exceeded  twenty  per  cent,  when  passing  throuffh  the 
hands  ot  private  discounters,  known  as  usurers. 

45.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  operation  of  loan  funds  ?— Yes.  I 
have  rather  an  extensive  knowledge  of  their  operation. 

46.  What  is  the  result  of  your  observation  with  respect  to  them  ?— The  result  of  my 
observations  upon  loan  funds,  enables  me  to  state  my  belief,  that  they  are  unsuited  for  a 
rural  population,  and  that  they  appear  to  me  rather  injurious  to  the  agricultural  population. 

1 should  explain  why  I think  so,  and  it  is  this  : those  who  are  mere  farmers,  are  not  in  the 
daily,  or  weekly,  or  monthly  receipt  of  money,  their  receipt  of  money  depends  upon  the 
^le  of  their  crops  or  cattle,  and,  therefore,  to  put  such  a class  of  persons  under  the  ohliga- 
hon  of  weekly  payments,  is  asking  them  to  do  that  wliich  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
do,  1 speak  of  that  class  m contradistinction  to  a city  or  town  population,  consisting  of 
artizans  or  jobbers.  I consider  that  the  lending  money  according  to  the  loan  fund  system, 
TYliich  a man  is  obliged  to  repay  by  weeldy  instalments,  not  only  wastes  a great  deal  of  time 
of  the  people  who  come  for  it,  but  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  comply  with  the  conditions, 
except  by  evading  the  spirit  of  some  of  them  in  this  way,  which  I have  known  them  do  : 1 
have  known  some  instances  where  a party  borrowed  £5.  He  required  £2  10s.  to  purchase 

potatoes.  £5  was  borrowed,  and  £2  lOs.  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  borrower,  m order  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  weekly  instalments.  I am  also  aware 
that  a great  deal  of  expense  has  been  incurred  in  enforcing  payment  from  defaulters  ; and  I 
found  one  part  of  the  system  which  appeared  to  me  very  bad  indeed,  namely,  that  in  some 
instances  the  clerk  of  the  loan  fund  was  the  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions ; and  it  was  proved  to 
me^t  It  was  the  interest  of  the  clerk  that  the  borrower  should  be  a defaulter,  inasmuch  as 
he  derived  a certain  profit  from  the  quantity  of  summonses  issued.  I have  been  speaking  to 
some  ot  the  resident  magistrates  upon  the  subject,  and  they  told  me  that  no  portion  of  their 
duty  appeared  so  exceedmgly  unpleasant  and  annoying  to  them  as  that  of  granting  warrants 
or  recovering  the  arrears  due  to  tJie  loan  fund ; that  there  was  more  misery  created  by  it 

an  l)y  any  other  cause.  At  the  same  time  that  I thus  spealc  of  the  loan  fund  system,  I am 
ho  condemning  it,  except  to  the  extent  of  its  being  uusuited  to  a rural  population.  Properly 
^ benefit  to  a manufacturing  population,  such  as  we  have  in  large 


47.  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  operation  of  any  of  the  savings’  banks  in  the 
country  .-'—I  am  merely  aware  of  theii-  existence,  and  the  course  pursued  by  them.  They 
appear  to  me  to  afford  to  those  classes  who  lodge  money  with  them,  a very  safe  and  conve- 
nient  opportunity  for  lodging  their  savings. 

48.  Has  your  attention  been  di*awn  at  all  to  the  charges  upon  land  paid  by  tho  occupiers — 

the  comity  cess,  for  instance  ?— Yes.  ° r i j i 

«.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  upon  it  ’—Merely  to  repeat  what  I can  safely  say 
imn  ^ feeling,  that  nothing  is  felt  much  more  oppressive  upon  the  land  than  the 

«Ti‘  the  county  cess,^  It  appears  to  have  been  going  on  inci'easing ; and  there  is  a 

fo  complaint  regarding  its  amount.  There  also  appears  to  be  a feeling  that  it  ought 
t.lip  t jointly  by  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  borne  solely  by 
en^t,  but  something  in  the  same  way  as  the  poor  rate  is  borne  now. 
crrpa+  ynn  any  other  suggestions  you  wish  to  make? — It  occurred  to  me  that  the 

g t ^ound  work,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
a ff  n^nnt  of  employment  for  the  able-bodied  population.  I have  turned  my  mind 

goo  deal  to  the  subject,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  ample  profitable  employment  could  be 


3rd  May,  1844. 

£85. 

John  Reynolds,  esq. 
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Srd  May,  1844.  found  for  them  in  the  cultivation  of  our  waste  lands — that  if  that  subject  was  taken  up  upon 

a large  scale,  the  labour  of  the  able-bodied  population  of  Ireland  could  be  profitably  employed 

2>8S.  reclamation.  I would  remind  the  commissioners  that  it  is  ascertained,  in  round  numbers 

0 n Reynolds,  esq.  have  about  5,000,000  of  statute  acres  of  land  in  Ireland  unreclaimed,  though  capable 

of  reclamation  ; and  it  occurred  to  mo,  that  if  government  would  take  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration, with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  reclamation  of  those  lands,  that  it  would  result  in 
great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  present  labouring  population,  but  also  to  the  proprietors.  The 
plan  which  suggested  itself  to  me  was  this — that  government  should  pass  a hill  empowering 
the  Board  of  \Vorlcs  to  survey  any  tract  of  reclaiinable  land,  and  report  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, or  some  other  authority,  its  capabilities,  and  the  probable  amount  of  expenditure  per 
acre ; and  that  after  it  was  ascertained  what  sum  it  would  cost,  that  a notice  should  be  given 
to  the  proprietor,  giving  him  a copy  of  the  estimate  for  reclaiming,  and  calling  upon  him 
within  the  period  of  six  months  or  three  months,  to  commence  such  reclamatioo  ; and  in  the 
event  of  his  declining  to  do  it,  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  Board  of  M^orks  to 
commence  it  according  to  the  plan  so  laid  down ; that  after  the  land  w;as  so  reclaimed  it 
should  be  sold  at  auction,  in  tracts  of  a convenient  size,  to  the  highest  or  fittest  bidder,  sub. 
ject  to  the  conditions  Parliament  might  devise  ; that  it  should  be  either  sold  or  let  at  remune- 
rative rents,  such  rente  also  to  be  sold,  if  necessary ; and  th.at  after  the  proceeds  were  realised 
and  the  government  were  paid  tlje  expense  in  the  first  instance,  the  balance,  if  any,  should 
be  handed  back  to  the  proprietor.  By  such  a course,  I think  all  the  poor  population  could 
be  employed,  and  enormous  tracts  of  land  could  be  brought  into  cultivation.  I beg  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  commissioners  again  to  a subject  I alluded  to  a short  time  ago — namely, 
the  purchasing  of  large  tracts  of  land  with  a view  of  soiling  them  again  in  small  quantities 
to  suit  the  means  of  the  purchasers.  I found,  upon  my  endeavouring  to  establish  a land 
investment  company,  that  a very  large  portion  of  wealthy  parties  in  this  country,  and  in 
England,  were  prepared  to  join  it  as  subscribers  for  stock,  but  many  were  deterred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  the  tariff  by  Sir  Robert  Peel — they  thouglit  that  the  land 
would  fail  in  value ; and  others  were  deterred  from  this  feeling,  that  their  liability  as  share- 
hoidoi’s  would  go  beyond  the  amount  subscribed,  and  involve  their  property  in  a way  they 
did  not  intend.  I applied  to  tiie  government  for  a charter,  exempting  the  shareholders  from 
a greater  liability  than  the  amount  of  the  money  paid,  and  although  we  have  not  been  able 
to  prosecute  it,  it  is  not  yet  totally  abandoned.  It  occurs  to  me,  that  probably  one  of  the 
best  results  following  the  reclamation  of  waste  land,  would  be  lightening  the  pressure  of  the 
poor  rate.  Many  of  the  able-bodied  population  are  now  vvithin  the  walls  of  workhouses,  and 
if  such  a system  existed,  they  would  get  sufficient  employment  not  only  to  support  them- 
selves, but  those  aged  and  infirm  persons  connected  with  them,  and  whom  they  are  most 
bound  to  support. 

[ The  ivUness  loitlidreio.l 

Z86.  William  Connor,  being  one  of  the  people  caUed  Separatists,  having  made  his  solemn 

Mr.  William  Connor.  . declaration,  W'as  e.xamincd. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — No.  6,  RussclI-placc,  Dublin. 

2.  What  district  in  this  country  arc  you  particularly  acquainted  with  ? — I have  resided  in 
Queen’s  county. 

3.  Have  you  held  land  as  a tenant,  or  occupied  land  as  a proprietor  ? — I have  held  land 
at  a rack  rent  for  about  sixteen  years,  about  which  I have  lost  about  £2,000.  I lost  £100 
a year  for  sixteen  years,  and  I was  put  to  about  £300  in  law  costs,  leaving  me  £2,400  out 
of  pocket  in  addition  to  my  own  labour. 

4.  Can  you  state  the  particular  circumstances  which  led  to  this  result ; were  you  ejected  ? — 

I could  not  bring  the  landlord  to  do  me  any  justice — he  had  me  ejected. 

5.  What  was  your  claim  upon  the  landlord  ? — That  the  rent  ivas  too  high,  which  was  ad-  , 
mitted  by  the  landlords.  There  were  two  families,  and  there  were  about  fourteen  individuals 
who  were  landlords. 

G.  Did  you  hold  by  lease? — Yes. 

7 . What  was  the  term  ? — Three  lives,  as  it  was  taken  originally.  The  lady  I married  was 
the  widow  of  an  officer,  and  that  officer  had  succeeded  to  tiie  farm. 

8.  When  you  say  fourteen  landlords,  do  you  mean  that  the  members  of  the  two  families 
were  joint  landlords  ? — Yes. 

9.  When  you  say  they  admitted  the  rent  was  too  high,  were  they  unable  to  reduce  it? — 
Yes  ; they  had  two  agents  ; they  could  have  reduced  the  rent  quite  easy,  but  they  were  un- 
willing to  submit  to  an  abatement,  as  I had  property,  and  they  knew  1 could  pay  it,  parti- 
cularly as  I had  laid  out  money  upon  the  improvement  of  tlie  farm. 

10.  W”^  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  except  that  the  rent 
was  too  high? — No  ; but  it  is  illustrative  of  the  two  great  positions  I have  laid  down.  I 
reduce  the  evils  of  rack  rent  to  two  points  : the  one  excessive  rent  from  excessive  competi- 
tion for  land  ; that  land  differs  from  other  commodities,  that  the  quantity  cannot  be  increased 
in  the  market;  as  a farmer  observed  to  me,  there  is  always  a famine  of  land. 

11.  You  mean  to  infer  from  that,  that  persons  are  prepared  to  offer  much  higher  prices 
than  the  land^is  really  worth  ? — Yes ; and  my  other  position  is  insecurity  of  tenure,  that  the 
tenant  admitting  he  had  the  land  at  a fair  value,  still  that  any  thing  short  of  a perpetuity  in 
the  lands,  never  can  remedy  the  evil ; that  the  evil  consists  of  insecurity  of  tenure,  and  from 
that  insecurity  of  tenure,  all  the  outrages  and  murders  have  proceeded.  I have  never  known 
a murder  to  arise  from  excessive  rent,  provided  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  occupy  the  land. 
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V,  tenant  should  become  the  owner,  subiect  to  a rent ’—No  • that 

he  shodd  have  the  tenant  s fee  running  parallel  with  the  landlord’s  interest. 

no  reM  to  L v If  T n V rent  ?-If  it  belonged  to  him,  he  would  have 

no  rent  to  pay.  If  I pay  hire  for  a carnage,  it  does  not  belong  to  me. 

14.  He  IS  to  have  the  right  of  possession  to  the  land,  subiect  to  a rent  ’—Yes  And  the 
distresses  of  Ireland  never  can  be  remedied  by  any  thing  short  of  a nerTiPfiiRv  in  -iIIaw  +v,/^ 
tenant  to  hold  precisely  for  the  same  term  as  the  landlord  does,  for  ewr  ^and  that  if  he  can 
not^pay  the  rent,  let  him  sell  his  tenant-fee,  and  another  occupy 

15.  You  think  that  the  ordinary  length  of  lease  which  is  commonly  spoken  of  thirtv 

r Wh  ^ ^ sufficient  InterLt  to  enable  him 

to  cultivate  the  soil  properly  ? — I do  not  go  so  far  as  that  T n^i-  +i,  * 

future  cultivation  ; they  would  go  any  length  lu  cullivatiug  'a  farm  with  a good  loase'''’''But 
I say  tlmt  the  great  evil  resulting  from  the  lease  is,  that  the  lease  must  temiuatrat  some 
ime.  You  may,  by  a long  lease,  put  off  the  evil,  but  you  cannot  eradicate  it  It  is  likTa 
law  which  would  prevent  mens  throats  from  being  cut,  for  ten  twentv  tbivtir  n,. 
yc^s.  But  if  you  allowed  them  to  he  out  at  any  period,  it  would  not  be  a law  to  niif’aj 
end  to  It,  but  to  put  it  olf ; and  so  it  is  with  the  lie  systi  ‘ 

Thii'  .TI?  »pply  tJl  countries  where  there  is  a right  in  land  ?_ 

That  right  IS  amehoratod  to  a great  extent  in  England,  and  must  always  be  L that 
particular  state  of  country,  where  the  tenancies  are  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  We 
know  that  that  IS  not  the  case  in  Ireland,  and  I do  not  know  how  it  can  be  brousht 
about , and  if  this  commission  falls  short  of  some  remedy  for  the  excessive  rents  and  the 
excessive  competition  for  land,  it  does  not  give  a sufficientremedy  for  the  evils  ^61  Jt 

ftemiScs  of  Mr  GrS“  Th  ‘t-  w ^ ‘^™etliing  upon 

the  principles  ot  Mr.  Griffith  s valuation,  which  I am  acquainted  with,  and  have  had  sevil 

comersations  with  him  about  it.  Then  I say,  without  that  remedy,  aiid  without  that  nerne- 
tuity  g™  ‘0  the  tenant,  yon  will  only,  by  a long  lease,  put  off  the  evil.  The  Irish  Ser 
IS  married  to  his  land  far  more  intensely  than  to  his  wife;  and  you  can  never  separairthem 
without  Proinomg  those  evils  which  have  hitherto  arisen,  /have  but  one  more  point  to 
observe  and  that  is  m imitation  of  the  leasehold  system,  which  gives  the  landlord  at 
17/  'll  t IT"  1 ■■■“.  according  to  the  rent,  if  the  value  of  land  I 

conceive  that  that  is  done  in  a bad  manner  by  the  lease  system,  because  wbon  it  gives  the 
landlord  the  power,  which  I think  he  ought  to  have,  of  raising  the  rent  according  to  circum- 
stonces,  It  gives  him  too  much  power.  ! think  he  should  be*  couiined  to  that  Imple  Zg 
tlL  at  LtolZl  fl  T competition  in  the  market,  but  by  a scale  oiWketf, 

Iw  I T‘C“.  or  twenty  years,  and  that  this  scale  should  be  revised  during 

the  Host  twenty  years.  A scale  of  market  prices  would  be  kept,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  for  that  part  of  the  empire,  it  would  be  said  that  the  laid  had  got  up  live  per  cent 
or  had  gone  down  as  might  happen ; and  then  all  landlords  would  be  eititled  to  that  sum  of 
live  per  cent,  for  the  next  twenty  years,  or  would  make  a reduction  for  the  next  twenty 

rcrf\rithmtwtitoh PCCM  “pon  the  commissioners  the  fact,  tha^ 

1 can  without  hemtatiou  say,  that  the  evils  of  exorbitant  rent  and  insecurity  of  tenure  are 

uuanimously  assented  to  the  valuation  and 
the  perpetmty  of  tenure  as  being  a complete  remedy  for  those  evils. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.l 
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^rd  May,  1844. 

28€. 

Mr.  William  Connor. 
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Appendix,  No.  1. 

OUTLINE  of  the  System  according  to  which  the  General  Valuation  of  Ireland,  under  the 
6 and  7 VVilham  IV.,  cap.  84,  is  carried  into  effect.  By  Eichaiid  GniFfiTH,  esq., 
Commissioner  of  Valuation  ; referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence.  No.  6,  Q.  8. 

Thb  General  Valuation  of  Ireland,  placed  under  my  direction,  is  regulated  by  a scale  of  prices  for 
agricultural  produce,  introduced  into  the  Valuation  Act,  6“  and  7°  William  IV.,  cap.  84;  which 
scale  of  prices  was  founded  on  the  average  prices  of  agricultural  produce  throughout  the  principal 
maritime  markets  of  Irelanil,  during  a given  period,  when  the  value  of  agiicultural  produce  was 
considered  to  be  low.  Thus  the  scale  of  prices  being  taken  from  the  actual  average  value  of  each 
commodity,  may  be  considered  to  be  relative,  whether  the  average  prices  at  the  present  or  a future 
time  be  higher  or  lower. 

In  carrying  the  valuation  into  effect,  the  object  to  be  attained  was,  that  all  lands  throughout 
Ireland  should  be  valued  relatively  according  to  the  schedule  of  prices  for  agriculture  contained  in 
the  Act,  and  that  the  same  scale  of  value  ado]ited  in  the  northern  counties,  should  bo  continued 
throughout,  so  that  the  lands  of  the  counties  of  Derry  and  Antrim,  which  were  first  valued,  and  those 
of  Cork  and  Kerry,  which  will  he  the  last,  shall  be  found,  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  to  be  rela- 
tively valued,  all  the  peculiar  local  circumstances  of  each  being  taken  into  consideration. 

Previously  to  commencing  the  valuation  of  the  counties  of  Derry  and  Antrim  in  the  year  1830  I 
ascertained  that  the  general  average  prices  for  agricultural  produce  throughout  the  principal  markets 
of  Ireland,  tor  the  preceding  five  years,  were  one-eighth,  or  2s.  6tf.  in  the  pound  higher  than  those 
contained  in  the  act ; and  consequently,  the  amount  of  valuation  according  to  the  act  prices,  should  be 
in  each  case  one-eightli  less  than  if  the  valuation  were  made  according  to  the  then  prices. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  principle,  I found  it  necessary  to  relieve  the  minds  of  the  valuators  from 
all  care,  except  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  land  under  consideration— the  land  being  sup- 
posed to  be  in  an  ordinary  situation,  that  is,  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  distant  from  an  export  markot, 
without  reference  to  the  scale  of  prices  contained  in  the  act,  or  to  local  circumstances  wliether  in 
additbn  or  deduction ; the  object  to  be  obtained  being,  that  the  scale  of  value  for  certain  qualities  of 
land  ill  an  ordinary  situation,  adopted  in  the  counties  of  Derry  and  Antrim,  should  be  preserved.  And 
to  ascertain  that  this  has  been  effected,  I am  in  the  habit  of  sending,  for  the  purpose  of  comparlsou, 
some  of  tho  best  valuators  who  had  not  been  employed  in  the  commencement,  from  the  midland 
counties  where  they  are  now  engaged,  to  the  counties  of  Derry  and  Antrim,  and  other  northern 
counties,  to  value  certain  townlands,  the  value  of  wlilch  had  been  well  ascertained  ; and  I have  the 
pleasure  to  state,  that  these  checks  have  in  all  cases  proved  satisfactory ; and  I have  no  doubt  tliat 
the  valuators  at  present  employed  in  the  western  and  midland  counties,  are  valuing  the  land  on  tlie  same 
scale  as  that  on  which  we  commenced.- 

The  general  instructions  given  by  me  to  the  valuators  were,  that  they  should  value  tho  land  on  a 
Iberal  scale ; that  is  to  say,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  employed  by  one  of  the  princiiial  landlords  of 

the  country,  who  was  about  to  let  the  lands  to  solvent  tenants,  on  leases  say  of  twenty-one  years ; 

that  they  were  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  land,  not  by  its  appearance  to  the  eye,  but  by  digging  up 
the  surface,  and  by  this  means  ascertain  the  nature,  quality,  and  depth  of  the  soil,  and  the  quality  of 
tlie  subsoil ; — that  laud  of  the  same  quality  and  circumstances,  though  badly  farmed,  was  to  be  valued 
at  tlie  same  rate  as  similar  land  ■well  farmed,  clean,  and  in  good  order,  but  that  all  permanent  improve- 
ments, such  as  drains,  good  fencing,  g-ood  roads,  &e.,  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  By  this 
means  the  industrious  farmer  ivKo  tilled  and  manured  his  land  well,  ivould  not  be  taxed  more  than  his 
indolent  neighboui'  who  was  similai-ly  circumstanced,  but  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  his  situation. 

It  is  to  be^  observed  that  land  clean,  and  in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  may,  by  imperfect  tillage 
and  a succession  of  wdiite  crops,  he  deteriorated  in  a few  years  ; and,  consequently,  it  would  be 
unjust  in  ape’rmanent  valuation  to  rate  the  land  high,  solely  on  account  of  its  being  well  cultivated 
at  the  time  the  valuation  was  made : on  the  other ' hand,  land  which  is  in  a bad  state,  owino-  to 
raisraanagenient,  should  not  bo  valued  quite  as  low  as  its  present  condition  would  suggest. 

Lands  which  have  never  been  tilled  are  valued  as  pasture,  though  from  the  natoe  of  the  soil,  and 
subsoil,  _ they  may  be  capable  of  being  tilled  and  improved ; such  land  is  valued  at  a price  per  acre 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  it  may  be  capable  of  grazing  during  the  year,  the 
price  per  head  being  regulated  according  to  the  usual  price  per  head  paid  in  the  neighbourliood  for 
grazing,  the  quality  of  the  herbage  being  taken  into  coiisideration : of  course  where  the  soil  and  • 
subsoil_  are  good,  the  quality  of  the  herbage  will  be  superior,  and  the  value  will  be  regulated 
accordingly.  I have  entered  into  this  detail  in  consequence  of  an.  erroneous  opinion  having  prevailed 
that  in  the  general  valuation  lands  were  valued  at  the  same  rate,  according  to  their  natural  quality, 
whether  improved  and  cultivated,  or  in  a state  of  nature ; but  this  is  not  the  fact,  the  land  being 
valued  in  each  ease  at  the  rate  it  would  reasonably  let  for  by  lease  to  a solvent  tenant,  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  found. 

'vill  not  be  neccssaiy  to  enter  into  all  the  detail  of  the  system  that  has  been  adopted  In  carrying 
the  valuation  into  effect,  as  such  detail  is  given  at  length  in  my  book  of  instructions  to  the  valuators ; 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  generally,  that  in  commencing  the  valuation  of  a county,  it  is  usual  to 
divide  it  among  a certain  number  of  valuators,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  giving  to  each  a barony, 
w district,  to  value.  Evei-y  barony  is  divided  into  parishes  and  townlands,  on  the  ordnance  maps, 
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Appendix,  No.  1.  addition  to  whicli,  these  maps  distinguish  all  bogs,  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams, all  roads,  by-roads, 

and  plantations, — together  -with  all  the  principal  divisions  of  fields.  ’ 

General  Valuation  of  la  commencing  the  valuation,  the  valuator  divides  the  townland  under  consideration  into  a number 
Ireland.  of  lots,  according  to  the  variation  of  the  qualities  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  taking  care,  in  arable 

districts,  that  no  lot  shall  contain  more  than  thirty  acres,  statute  measure,  and  that  the  boundaries  of 
each  of  the  lots  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  farms.  Having  dug  up  the 
soil  in  many  places  in  the  first  Jot,  and  made  up  his  mind  as  to  its  value,  from  a careful  inspection  of 
the  quality  and  depth  of  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  he  enters  his  opinion  of  its  value  in 
the  field  book,  and  marks  it  lot  No.  1 ; and  he  at  the  same  time  dots  around  the  boundaries  of  the 
lot  on  the  map,  and  marks  it  also  No.  1 . In  this  manner  he  proceeds  through  the  townland,  and  in 
continuation,  through  the  barony  or  district.  ’ 

When  the  valuation  of  a barony  is  completed,  the  field  books  and  field  maps  are  sent  to  my  office 
in  Dublin ; and  subsequently,  on  the  receipt  of  the  field  books  and  maps  of  an  entire  county,  the 
second  operation,  or  check  valuation,  is  commenced,  by  my  sending  down  a valuator  in  whose  experience 
and  judgment  I place  great  reliance,  to  re-value  a certain  portion  of  each  of  the  districts  within  the 
county.  ^ Tliis  valuator  uses  the  same  maps,  and  values  each  townland  according  to  the  same  lots  or 
subdivisions  adopted  by  the  first  valuators,  but  he  has  no  access  to  the  field  books  which  contain  the 
prices  of  the  first  valuator.  The  cliecli:  valuator,  according  to  circumstances,  re-values  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-sixth  part  of  each  barony  or  district ; and  when  he  has  completed  his  work,  his 
valuations  are  placed  in  a tabular  form  opposite  to  those  of  the  original  valuator  for  comparison. 

Where  considerable  differences  occur  between  the  original  and  check  valuations,  which  sometimes 
though  rarely,  happens,  a second  check  valuator  is  sent  to  re-value  the  same  townlands  in  the  district 
in  which  the  differences  occur ; and,  if  the  two  check  valuators  agree,  which  is  almost  usually  the 
case,  the  prices  of  the  first  valuation  are  altered  relatively,  and  thus  made  to  agree  with  those  of  the 
check  valuations.  By  this  means,  the  valuation  of  the  several  baronies  of  the  county  are  reduced  to 
one  relative  scale  for  land  in  an  ordinary  situation. 

The  next  consideration  is,  the  allowance  to  be  made  for  local  circumstances,  all  of  which,  whether 
they  be  in  addition  or  deduction,  are  considered. 

ALLOWANCES  IN  ADDITION. 

1st.  They  are  made  in  consequence  of  vicinity  to  cities  or  towns. 

2nd.  Vicinity  to  limestone  quarries,  to  sea  manure,  or  turbary. 

3rd.  Good  roads  to  market,  to  sea  manure,  or  turbary. 

4th.  Climate,  which  includes  a moderately  elevated  situation,  and  shelter  from  injurious  winds. 

In  maritime  districts,  say  within  eight  miles  of  a good  market  and  seaport,  land  in  an  ordinary 
situation,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  is  reduced  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  to  bring  it  to  the  scale  of 
the  act ; — approacliing  within  say  four  miles  of  a considerable  town,  an  increase  of  say  1 s.  in  the  pound 
is  made  on  account  of  superior  advantage  of  situation,  ai-ising  from  the  facility  of  procuring  manure, 
vicinity  to  markets,  &e. ; — approaching  still  nearer,  the  value  on  account  of  town  influence  is  propor- 
tionately increased,  within  two  miles  to  8s.  6d.,  at  one  mile  to  I'ls.,  at  half  a mile  26s.,  and  the 
gardens  close  to  the  town  to  40s.  in  the  pound  ; that  is,  land  which  in  an  ordinary  situation  is  valued 
at  20s.  per  acre,  is  increased  to  60s.  when  close  to  a maritime  to^vn  containing  from  seventy  to  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

In  like  manner  additions,  though  on  a more  moderate  scale,  are  made  for  land  approacliing  smaller 
towns  and  villages ; and  tables  for  this  purpose,  referable  to  towns  of  all  sizes,  have  been  constructed 
to  assist,  but  not  absolutely  to  limit,  the  judgment  of  the  valuators. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  scale  of  addition  for  town  influence  does  not  reach  the  full  rent  paid 
for  convenience,  or  what  is  called  accommodation  laud ; the  land  being  valued  as  if  rented  by  a farmer 
for  the  production  of  ordinary  crops  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

DEDUCTIONS  TO  BE  JUDE  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  LOC.VL  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The  principle  upon  which  deductions  are  made  from  the  value  of  land  as  compared  with  land 
of  the  same  quality  in  an  ordinary  situation,  is  similar  to  that  which  regulates  the  increase.  The 
circumstances  tending  to  dimtnisli  the  value  are — 

1st.  Distance  from  markets  for  the  sale  of  produce. 

2nd.  Difficulty  of  access  to  markets,  on  account  of  bad  roads. 

3rd.  Distance  from  lime,  sea  manure,  or  turbary. 

4tli.  Elevation,  aspect,  exposure  to  injurious  winds,  &c. 

In  regard  to  markets,  as  the  average  of  the  seaport  mai-kots  were  those  from  which  the  scale  for 
agricultural  produce  contained  in  the  act  was  formed,  in  determining  the  amount  of  deduction  to  be 
made  from  laud  in  an  ordinary  situation,  say  five  miles  from  a market  to\vn  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  tlie  difference  between  the  market  value  of  agricultural  produce  at  that  town  as  compared 
to  the  seaport  markets  is  first  determined.  Thus,  in  many  interior  markets,  the  prices  vary  from  Is. 
to  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound,  below  the  maritime  markets.  For  example,  when  the  difference  is  Is.  6f^.  ia 
the  pound,  the  deduction  from  land  in  an  ordinary  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a town, 
instead  of  being  2s.  6d.,  will  be  4s.  in  the  pound,  to  bring  it  to  the  act  price  ; and  where  the  distance 
from  the  local  market  is  say  twenty  statute  miles,  the  deduction  will  be  about  5s.  in  the  pound,  and 
so  on  in  proportion. 

Similar  deductions  are  made  for  land  in  elevated  and  exposed  situations,  varying  from  2s.  to  5s., 
and  in  some  cases  as  much  as  10s.,  in  the  pound,  over  and  above  the  other  deductions.  Thus,  arable  land 
of  similar  quality  and  depth  of  soil,  one  situated  within  ten  miles  of  the  city  of  Derry,  and  the  other 
at  an  elevation  of  600  feet  in  the  mountains  of  the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  would  each 
be  valued,  in  the  first  instance,  at  say  16s.  an  acre : to  reduce  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derry  to 
the  scale  of  the  act,  one-eighth,  or  2s.,  would  be  deducted — making  the  valuation,  according  to  the 
act,  14s.  per  acre;  but  from  the  other,  the  deduction  would  be,  first,  on  account  of  distance  from 
market,  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound,  over  and  above  that  near  Derry ; next,  for  elevation  and  bad  climate, 
say  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  making  altogether  a deduction  of  6s.  6d.  in  the  pound : and  thus  the  land 
originally  valued  at  i6s.  per  acre,  is  reduced,  on  account  of  local  circumstances,  to  9s.  6f^. 

According  to  this  system,  allowances,  whether -in  addition  or  deduction,  are  made  in  all  districts  on 
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e^t  of  local  cir<^mstances ; and  to  ensure  uniformity,  tables  have  been  calculated  for  the  vieinitv 
of  towns,  dividing  them  into  ten  classes,  according  to  tlieir  size  and  population. 

The  whole  of  the  allowances,  whether  in  addition  or  deduction  on  account  of  local  circumstances, 
being  made  for  an  entire  banony  or  county,  a schedule  of  the  amount  of  the  valuation  of  each  town- 
land  so  corrected  is  prepi^ed ; but  as  only  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  lands  are  checked,  and 
faring  lest  a.ny  error  of  importance  should  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  valuator,  I am  in  the 
habit  of  sending  an  intelligent  vduator  into  the  county  under  consideration,  who  is  directed  to  show 
the  schedule  of  the  valuation  to  the  principal  landed  proprietors  or  agents  of  the  districts,  and  to  ask 
their  opinion  as  to  whether,  in  their  judgment,  the  relative  value  of  the  different  townlands  has  been 
preserved.  As  in  the  course  of  this  investigation  many  persons  are  consulted,  several  opinions  will  be 
given  respecting  the  relative  value  of  certain  of  the  townlands ; and  if  it  appears  that  some  particular 
townlands  are  considered  to  have  been  unequally  valued  as  comp.ared  to  others,  the  valuator  proceeds 
to  those  toiTOla,nds,  and  having  examined  them  with  care,  reports  to  me  his  opinion  as  to  whether  any 
alteration  should  or  should  not  be  made  in  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  townlands  in  ouestion 
Having  gone  through  this  ordeal,  schedules  containing  the  amount  of  the  valuations  of  the  several 
parishes  and  townlands  m each  barony  are  printed  and  distributed  as  prescribed  by  the  act  Special 
vestries  ^e  then  summoned  to  meet  in  each  parish,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  appealing  against  any 
part  of  the  valuation  as  compared  with  another ; and  subsequently  the  committees  of  appeal  appointed 
by  the  grand  jury  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  in  each  barony,  meet  for  that  purpose:  but  owin? 
to  the  pains  that  have  been  talcen  to  ensure  relative  accuracy  in  the  valuation,  appeals  are  rarely 
made,  or  at  least  few  which  are  not  abandoned  on  explanation  being  given  at  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  appeal.  ° 

In  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  valuations  of  land  adopted  by  me  under  the  act,  and  the 
actual  letting  value,  I have  to  observe,  that  our  valuation  is  about  25  per  cent,  under  the  full  rent 
value,  but  very  near  that  of  many  of  the  principal  landed  proprietors  of  the  country.  Thus,  in  the 
pari.sh  of  Aghanloo,  county  of  Derry,  the  valuation  of  the  townlands,  as  contained  in  the  printed 
schedule,  rarely  differed  so  much  as  one  shilliug  in  the  pound  from  the  proprietor’s  rental;  the 
same  fact  was  observed  respecting  the  rentals  of  the  different  London  companies,  as  well  as  of  other 
proprietors  in  the  county  of  Derry ; while  the  full  rents,  under  ordinary  small  proprietors,  were 
usually  25  per  cent,  above  the  amounts  given  in  the  printed  schedule.  Similar  facts  were  observable 
in  other  counties,  and  I have  lately  noticed  several  remarkable  coincidences  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
oDunties  of  Tyrone,  Cavan,  Monaghan,  &c.,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  scale  of  value  adopted 
by  me  under  the  act  is  nearly  that  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland,  but  considerably  bdow 
the  ordinary  rents.  Acting  on  this  knowledge,  I have  uniformly  replied  to  applications  from  the 
guardians  of  poor  law  unions  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  respecting  the  addition  that  should  be 
made  to  the  amount  contained  in  the  printed  schedules  of  the  general  valuation,  to  bring  it  to  a rent 
value,  that  if  one-third  be  added,  the  result  wdl  give  very  nearly  the  full  rent  value  of  the  land  under 
ordinary  proprietors.* 

The  foregoing  observations  will  apply  to  all  lands  to  the  eastward  of  the  Shannon  ; but  within  the 
-ast  year,  in  comparing  the  valuations  made  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  with  the  average  letting 
prices  of  land  in  that  county,  I find  that  our  valuation  is  not  more  than  2s.  6c^.  in  the  pound,  or  12j- 
per  cent,  under  the  letting  rents  ; this  does  not  arise  from  any  change  in  the  relativre  scale  of  the 
valuations,  but  is  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  injurious  system  which  prevails  of 
ournmg  the  upland  soils  for  the  purpose  of  raising  crops  without  the  aid  of  ordinary  manure,  or  even 
lime,  which  is  abundant  in  the  country ; hence  the  land,  though  intrinsically  of  equal  value  with 
Rimiiar  lands  in  the  counties  of  Longford  and  Westmeath,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Shannon,  does  not 
bring  so  high  a rent ; and  yet  the  people,  on  an  average,  are  not  nearly  as  well  off  as  those  of  West- 
meath and  Longford,  their  houses,  as  well  as  their  food  and  clothing,  bring  inferior. 

In  regard  to  houses,  the  value  is  determined  by  measurement,  according  to  the  nature,  quality 
and  state  of  repair  of  the  building,  and  the  result  is  deduced  from  tables  calculated  for  the  purpose! 
In  these  tables,  houses  are  divided  into  three  principal  classes ; namely,  new,  medium,  and  old ; but 
each  class  is  again  subdivided  into  tiiree.  ’ 


Thus,  the  first  subdivision  of  the  new  class,  consists  of  a house  built  or  ornamented  with  cut 
stone  of  very  superior  solidity  and  finish. 

2nd.  Very  substantial  building  and  finish,  without  cut  stone  ornament. 

3rd.  Ordinary  building  and  finish. 


Medium. 

1st.  Not  new,  but  in  sound  order  and  in  good  repair. 

2nd.  Slightly  decayed,  hut  in  good  repair. 

3rd.  Deteriorated  by  age  and  in  tolerable  repair. 

Old. 

1st.  Old,  but  in  repair. 

2nd.  Old,  and  out  of  repair. 

3rd.  Old  and  dilapidated ; scarcely  habitable. 

Having  ascertained  the  cubical  contents  of  the  houses,  the  valuator  next  determines  to  which  class 
It  belongs,  whether  new,  medium,  or  old,  and  to  which  division  of  any  class.  If  to  the  first  of  the 
new,  he  will  find  the  price  in  proportion  to  the  content  to  be  five  times  greater  than  if  it  had  been 
the  last  or  the  old. 

9n  the  above  principle,  six  tables  have  been  calculated,  each  of  which  is  adapted  to  a particular 
If  building,  the  price  being  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  materials 
nsea.  Ihus,  there  are  three  tables  for  dweUing-houses : 


In  the  districts  of  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Derry,  Tyrone.  Armagh,  and  Down,  in  which  the  linen  manuikc- 
fure  prevails,  owing  to  the  industrious  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  extensive  cultivation  and  manuActiire  of  flax, 
the  rent  value  of  land  is  higher  in  proportion  to  the  general  valuation  than  usual.  This  commercial  value,  which 
"*■  pound,  was  not  taken  into  consideration,  because  flax  is  not  included  in  the 

Bcaedule  of  agricultural  commodities  contained  in  the  act,  the  basis  of  local  taxation  for  county  assessments  being 
tounded  on  those  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  which  are  equally  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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ArrEKDix  No.  12. 

Premiums  given  by 
tbe  Earl  ofT.ongforil 
to  Teuiiats. 


1st.  Slated  dwelling-houses,  built  of  stone  or  bride,  with  lime  mortar. 

2nd.  Thatched  houses,  built  of  stone  or  brick,  with  lime  mortar. 

3rd.  Thatched  houses,  having  dry  stone  or  mud  walls. 

In  like  manner,  there  are  tables  of  a similar  kind  for  office  buildings,  tbe  prices  being  proportioned 
to  the  diminished  cost  of  building  offices  as  compared  with  dwelling-houses. 

The  valuation  of  houses  by  measurement,  according  to  tbe  above  system,  has  given  very  general 
satisfaction,  and  in  consequence,  appeals  against  the  valuation  of  dwelling-houses,  or  other  buildings, 
are. rarely  made.  In  fact,  all  houses  are  measui'ed  and  valued  at  different  times  by  two  independent 
valuators,  and  where  the  first  and  second  valuations  agree — and  they  rarely  differ  so  much  as  one 
sliilllng  in.  the  pound — there  can  be  little  danger  of  want  of  uniformity  in  the  scale. 

The  house  valuation  tables  are  calculated  for  houses  in  the  country;  but  they  are  likewise  available 
for  houses  in  cities  or  towns,  the  prices,  according  to  the  cubical  contents,  being  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  tbe  actual  rents  paid. 

Houses  in  town  are  always  more  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  cubical  contents,  tlian  houses  in 
the  country,  and  bouses  in  the.  principal  streets  of  the  same  town,  much  more  valuable  than  in  the 
inferior.  Thus,  in  the  best  shop  streets  of  a considerable  town,  it  is  usual  to  multiply  the  prices  given 
in  the  tables  by  five,  to  equal  the  average  rents, — in  the  second  class  streets  by  three,  and  in  the  back 
streets  by  two,  and  so  on. 

According  to  the  Act,  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  value  of  all  buildings  is  deducted  previously 
to  their  insertion  in  the  printed  lists ; and,  consequently,  to  determine  the  full  value  of  any  house  or 
building,  one-half  is  to  be  added  to  the  amount  given  in  the  printed  schedule. 

With  a knowledge  of  the  above  facts,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  using  the  general  valuation  as 
the  ground-work  for  all  local  taxation ; but  as  this  valuEtion  does  not  sub-divide  the  townlands  into 
farms  and  tenements  by  name,  though  the  valuation  lots,  as  already  mentioned,  are  usually  co-extensive 
with  farms,  a sub-applotmeut  will  be  required  witliin  each  towriland,  which  sub-applotment,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  county  assessment,  has  already  been  made  in  most  of  the  northern  counties. 

Richard  Griffith. 

General  Valuation  Office,  Dublin,  15th  Dec.,  1813. 
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Document  referred  to  in  the  Evidence  of  Joseph  Kincaid,  Esq. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  11,  Q.  45. 

The  following  Premiums  will  be  given  by  the  Earl  of  Longford  to  the  Tenants  of  his 
Estates,  in  the  County  of  Westmeath,  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  Green  Crops,  and 
an  improved  system  of  Agriculture  : — 


For  tile  best  crop  of  Tubnips,  net  being  less  than  one  rood,  and  being  in  the  proportion  cf  a rood 
to  every  ten  acres,  .......... 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  .......... 

For  the  third  best  ditto,  ...  ....... 

For  the  best  crop  of  M.vnxEi.  Wurzei,,  not  being  less  than  half  a rood,  and  being  in  the  proportion 
of  half  a rood  to  every  ten  acres  in  the  farm,  ....... 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  ........  . . 

For  the  third  best  ditto,  .......... 

For  the  best  crop  of  Clover,  not  less  than  half  an  acre,  and  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  acre  to 
every  five  acres,  and  to  he  used  in  Soiling,  ....... 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  .......... 

For  tbe  third  best  ditto,  . . . . . . . 

For  the  best  crop  of  Vetches,  not  less  than  a rood  in  proportion  to  every  live  acres,  and  to  be  used 
in  Soiling, 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  .......... 

For  the  third  best  ditto,  . . 

For  the  best  Cultivated  Farm,  according  to  the  most  improved  systems,  the  fields  being  properly 
divided  and  enclosed,  and  a regular  I'otation  of  green  and  white  crops  carried  on,  and  the  land 
well  drained  and  manured  s — 

On  a Farm  of  forty  acres,  and  upwards,  ....  First  Premium, 

Second  ditto, 

Third  ditto, 

On  a Farm  containing  less  then  forty  acres,  . . . First  ditto. 

Second  ditto, 

Third  ditto. 

To  the  Tenant  who  shall  most  effectually  drain  tbe  greatest  quantity  of  Land  within  the  year,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  Lis  Farm,  . . . . . First  Premium,  . 

Second  ditto, 

Third  ditto. 

For  the  neatest,  cleanest,  and  most  comfortable  House  or  Cottage,  with  suitable  Offices,  and  well 
enclosed  and  well  cropped  Kitchen  Garden  : 

On  a Farm  not  exceeding  twenty  acres,  ....  First  Premium, 

Second  ditto, 

Third  ditto. 


£ s.  cl. 

2 0 0 

1 10  0 

1 0 0 

1 10  0 

1 0 0 

0 10  0 

2 0 0 

1 10  0 

10  0 

1 10  0 

1 0 0 

0 10  0 


2 0 0 
1 10  0 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 
1 10  0 
1 0 0 

2 0 0 
I 0 0 
0 10  0 


2 0 0 
1 JO  0 
I 0 0 


No  Premium  will  he  given  to  any  Tenant  who  sets  his  land  in  con-acre. 

Any  Tenant  intending  to  compete  for  any  of  the  foregoing  Premiums,  must  send  notice,  in  writing, 
to  that  effect,  to  the  Agriculturist. 

Seeds^of  the  best  quality  will  be  provided  by  bis  lordship,  and  sold  at  cost  price,  in  small  quantities, 
to  such  Tenants  as  may  desire  to  have  them. 

Lime  will  also  be  supplied  at  cost  price ; and  tbe  attention  of  tbo  Tenants  is  specially  directed  to 
tbe  necessity  of  having  their  land  properly  drained.  The  Agrieultui-ist  has  been  db-ected  to  attend 
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particularly  to  Hiis,  and  to  report  thoreou  to  his  lordship;  and  the  Tenants  tvill  bo  expected  to 
“irirms  ’ ‘ information  they  may  require  in  the  eultivation  of 

w -u  n‘  'i".  in  improved  Implements  of  Husbandry,  or  in  pro- 

cinmg  the  best  Seeds,  or  tv.ll  be  laid  out  m snob  other  tray,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tenants  as  Lev 
may  insh ; but  tvill  not  be  given  >n  money  llesppctiible  persons  yill  be  selected  by  his  lordship's 
Agents,  at  the  proper  seasons  to  adjudge  the  Premiums,  and  they  trill  be  directed  7o  withhold  the 
Pi'emiiim  in  any  case  where  there  is  not  an  appearance  of  merit 

due®Et  "LSLrgr.."''  *°  *“•  “ ““'ssary,  of  which 

Stewarts  axd  Agents  to  the  Eml  of  LontrFord. 

6,  Leinster-street,  Dublin,  March,  1842.  ^ 


Appendix,  No.  3. 

Articles,  Regulations,  and  Conditions,  under  which  are  to  be  let  the  farms  crofts  and  nos 
sesnons  on  the  estates  in  the  counties  of  Elgin,  Banff.  Aberdeen,  and  Inv’erness.'beloitang 
to  Wis  Urace  the  Duke  of  ilichmond  ; referred  Ce  m Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  1 ] Q I91 

I.  The  leases  shall  be  granted  for  the  period  of  nineteen  years,  unless  otherwise  specified  in  the 

missives  or  extended  leases,  or  minutes  of  lease  in  favour  of  the  tenant  and  his  heirs-male  secludinc- 
heirs-portioncrs  as  weU  assignees,  voluntaiy  or  legal,  and  all  sub-tenants,  without  the  special  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  proprietor.  '■ 

II.  The  periods  of  entry  and  terms  of  payment  of  rent,  shall  be  specified  in  said  leases,  missives 

or  minutes  ot  agreement  of  lease,  and,  over  and  above,  the  tenants  shall  be  liable  for  customs  and 
services  according  to  use  and  wont;  and  they  shall  be  bound  to  enter  into  formal  leases  on  stamped 
paper,  bearing  special  reference  to  these  articles  and  regulations,  and  containing  all  otlier  usual  and 
necessary  clauses,  and  to  pay  the  whole  expenses  thereof.  ° 

III.  Power  and_ liberty  are  reserved  to  the  proprietor  to  plant  any  part  he  may  think  necessary  of 

the  several  possessions,  the  tenant  being  allowed  a fair  and  equitable  deduction  for  such  as  the  same 
may  be  fixed  by  arbiters  mutually  named.  The  proprietor  also  reserves  power  to  open  quarries  and 
mines,  and  to  search  for  and  work  them  on  paying  surface  damage  only,  as  the  same  shall  be 
ascertained  by  men  mutually  chosen : and  also  to  mark  out  and  make  roads  in  any  direction  he  mav 
see  necessary,  and  to  talm  all  the  materials  for  that  purpose,  without  giving  any  deduction  from  the 
rent  or  allowance  of  any  kind  therefor,  except  where  it  shall  be  found  requisite  to  open  quarries  unon 
arable  lands  for  materials  for  making  such  roads,  in  which  case  the  tenant  will  be  allowed  surlLe 
damage,  as  the  same  shall  be  ascertained  in  manner  hereinbefore  specified.  The  proprietor  also 
reseri'es  the  unlimited  exercise  of  all  roads  at  present  in  use,  market-stances,  mill-dams,  liud  mill-leads 
and  liberty  of  making  such  alterations  as  he  may  think  necessary.  ’ 

IV.  The  proprietor  reserves  power  and  liberty  to  straighten  marches  with  neighbouring  proprietors  • 
and  where  such  sluill  be  done,  the  tenant  will  be  liable  for  an  additional  rent  for  what  land  he  may 
gam,  or  be  entitled  to  an  abatement  for  what  he  may  lose  in  consequence,  as  the  same  may  be 
ascertained  by  arbiters  mutually  chosen;  and  whereas  the  marches  of  the  respective  farms  or  lots 
have  been  all  regulated  and  marked  on  the  ground  by  the  district  factors,  thev  are  to  be  held  as 
thereby  fixed  and  established,  except  any  variation  or  alteration  shall  bo  made  in" any  of  the  missives 
or  minutes  of  agreement ; and  if  any  difference  or  dispute  shall  arise  thereanent,  tlie  same  shall  be 
determined  by  the  factor  of  the  bounds,  whose  decision  shall  be  binding  on  all  parties. 

V.  The  proprietor  reserves  the  whole  game  of  every  description  on  the  respective  lands,  witli  power 
and  liberty  to  shoot  and  hunt  thereon  ; and  the  tenants  shall  be  bound  to  protect  the  same  as  far  as 
in  their  power,  and  not  to  permit  poachei-s  to  shoot  or  hunt,  but  to  give  timely  notice  to  the  factor  of 
tlie  district  of  every  trespass  which  may  come  to  their  knowledge. 

_ VI.  The  tenants  -will  be  lield  accountable  for  the  due  preservation  of  the  growing  wood  of  every 
kind  upon  their  possessions  from  damage  by  their  bestial ; and  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  respective 
tenants,  by  themselves  or  their  families,  being  found  guilty, of  cutting,  peeling,  or  destroying  any  such 
growing  wood,  or  guilty  of  kindling  or  raising  muirbum  later  than  the  period  fixed  by  act  of  parliament 
or  guilty  of  talcing,  fishing  for,  or  assisting  in  taking  or  fishing  for,  salmon,  grilse,  sea-trout,  or  other 
fish  of  the  salmon  kind,  in  or  from  the  river  Spey,  or  in  or  from  any  other  river,  stream,  lake,  or  water 
of  any_ description,  passing  through,  or  connected  with  the  estates  during  close  time,  also  fixed  by  act 
of  parliament,  such  tenant  shall,  after  a conviction  obtained  against  him,  or  against  any  of  his  family 
before  the  judge  ordinary  of  the  county,  for  any  one  of  the  said  o&nces,  forfeit  liis  lease"^ and  all  benefit 
he  would  be  entitled  to  under  the  same,  and  he  shall,  at  tlie  first  term  of  Whitsundav  thereafter  be 
obliged  to  remove  from  the  possession  of  the  premises  occupied  by  him  or  them,  without  the  necessity 
of  any  declaration  or  process  of  law  for  tliat  effect. 

VII.  The  tenants  are  to  be  bound  to  grind  the  corns  which  they  may  require  for  their  families  or 
otherwise,  at  the  proprietor’s  mills  on  the  estate,  and  to  pay  the  accustomed  multures,  knaveships  mill 
dues  and  services ; but  they  may  select  any  mill  in  the  district  they  please  for  that  purpose.  ’ 

VIII.  The  proprietor  reserves  right  to  all  the  peat-mosses,  with  power  to  regulate  and  divide  these 

as  circumstances  may  render  necessary ; and  the  tenants  shall  be  bound  to  cast  their  peats  in  a 
tegular  manner,  and  on  the  allotments  set  apart  for  their  respective  possessions  by  the  moss  grieves, 
carrying  the  banks  regularly  forward  without  potting,  under  a penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each 
transgression,  to  be  recovered  by  decreet  of  the  baron  bailie  or  sheriff  of  the  county ; and  they  are 
m no  case  to  cast  turfs  for  fuel  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  or  his  district  factor  in 
writing.  ’ 

IX.  The  lands  in  many  c.ases  standing  much  in  need  of  draining,  liberal  encoura'^ement  will  be 
given  for  this  purpose.  The  proprietor  will  be  at  the  expense  of  cutting  wliat  drains  he  may  consider 
necessary,  the  tenant  being  bound  to  provide  stones,  cover  them  up  with  straw  or  heather,  and  put 
them  in  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proprietor,  or  that  of  his  district  factor,  or  any  other  person  lo^hi* 
appointed  by  him. 


ArpExnr.v,  No.  2. 

Premiums  given  uy 
the  Earl  of  Ltnigfoul 
to  Temiiits. 


Appe.viht,  No.  3. 

Conditions,  &r.,  of 
the  Leases  of  the 
Duke  of  Richitioiui. 
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ArrEHDir,  No.  3. 

Onditions.  &c.,  of 
the  Leases  of  the 
-Duke  of  Richmond. 


X.  The  tenants  shall  be  bound  to  crop  their  lands  in  a five-shift  rotation,  in  the  following  order, 
viz.,  one-fifth  of  the  arable  land  to  be  under  fallow,  turnips,  or  potatoes,  properly  cleansed  and  manured; 
two-fifths  in  sown  grass,  and  the  remaining  two-fifths  in  corn  crops.  The  com  crop  succeeding  a 
fallow  or  turnip  and  potato  crop  must  always  be  sown  down  with  not  less  than  ten  pounds  of  the  b^est 
white  and  red  clover  seeds,  and  one  bushel  of  perennial  rye-grass,  to  each  imperial  acre  ; and  though 
the  tenant  will  not  be  strictly  tied  down  to  the  rule  prescribed  dui-ing  the  first  five  years  of  his  lease, 
as  time  will  be  required  to  put  the  fields  into  a regular  course  of  cropping,  yet  in  no  case  shall  he  take 
two  white  crops  in  succession  ; and,  for  the  last  foui-teen  years  of  the  lease,  the  rule  of  crojmlng  before 
specified  must  be  adhered  to  without  variation,  under  a penalty  of  paying  four  pounds  of  additional 
rent  yeaa-ly  for  each  acre  which  shall  be  cropped  in  a different  manner.  It  is  hereby  declared,  that 
only  such  part  of  the  lands  shall,  at  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  be  considered  arable,  as  shall  have  been 
in  a full  course  of  five-shift  rotation  during  the  currency  thereof.  The  tenant  shall  in  no  case  sell, 
gift,  or  carry  off  from  the  lands  any  straw  or  dung  produced  thereon,  but  shall  lay  the  whole  dung  on 
the  fallow,  turnip,  or  potato  land,  except  the  dung  produced  from  the  last  crop  but  one,  which  dung, 
along  with  the  last  crop  of  corn  and  straw,  he  must  sell  to  the  landlord  or  entering  tenant,  and  the 
landlord  or  entering  tenant  shall  be  bound  to  take  the  same  at  valuation  of  parties  mutually  chosen ; 
the  dung  to  be  valued  at  the  Whitsunday  of  removal.  The  entering  tenant  shall  have  liberty  to  sow 
down  grass  seeds  in  the  lot  which  has  the  previous  year  been  under  fallow  or  green  crop,  and  which 
the  outgoing  tenant  will  be  boimd  to  harrow  in  without  any  payment  therefor. 

XI.  The  tenants  shall  be  bound,  at  the  Whitsunday  of  removal,  to  give  over  to  the  entering  tenant 
the  lot  of  new  grass,  and  also  the  second  year’s  grass,  with  the  fallow  and  gicen  crop  lot,  which  shall 
have  been  twice  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  for  which  they  shall  be  paid  by  the  entering  tenant,  as 

follows : for  the  new  grass,  as  the  same  shall  be  valued ; and  for  the  second  year’s  grass,  and  the 

fallow  and  green  crop  lot,  a fair  average  of  the  rent  paid  for  the  farm,  besides  tbe  labour  bestowed  on 
the  fallow,  all  as  the  same  shall  be  ascertained  by  parties  mutually  chosen. 

XII.  The  landlord  having  purchased  up  the  ameliorations  on  the  farms,  and  having  put  the 
dwellino--houses  and  offices  in  a proper  state  of  repair,  and  in  good  tenantable  condition,  the  tenants 
shall  be  bound  to  keep  them  in  like  condition  during  the  currency  of  their  leases,  and  to  leave  them 
in  that  state  at  their  removal ; and  whatever  new  buildings  may  be  considered  necessary  by  the 
proprietor,  he  shall  be  at  tbe  expense  of  erecting  them,  tbe  tenants  cai-rying  the  whole  materials ; and 
such  additional  buildings  must  also  be  Icept  up  and  left  in  the  same  state  as  above  mentioned.  .And 
in  order  to  guard  against  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  the  proprietor  shall  have  power  at  all 
times  to  order  an  inspection  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  and,  on  the  report  of  tlie  workmen  to  be 
appointed  by  him,  shall  order  such  repairs,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  may  conceive  necessary,  and 
charge  the  tenants  with  the  expense  of  the  same,  which  they  shall  be  obliged  to  pay,  holding  the 
tradesmen’s  receipts  as  sufficient  vouchers  for  the  outlay.  The  proprietor  shall  insure  the  buildings 
on  each  possession  at  their  full  value  ; and  the  tenant  is  to  be  bound  to  pay  the  premium  and  duty 
along  with  his  rent. 

XIII.  And  whereas  much  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  from  the 
interference  of  creditors,  who  have  frequently  entered  to  possession  of  the  farm,  it  is  expressly  stipulated, 
that  when  a tenant  becomes,  and  is  declared  bankrupt,  or  has  conveyed  his  effects  in  trust,  for  behoof 
of  creditors,  without  having  been  rendered  legally  bankrupt,  his  lease  shall  terminate,  and  the  fai-m 
revert  to  the  proprietor  at  the  first  term  of  Whitsunday  thereafter,  at  which  term  the  tenant  shall  be 
obliged  to  remove  therefrom,  without  any  declarator  or  other  process  of  law  to  that  effect.  But  in 
re-lettin<^  the  farm,  if  any  surplus  rent  be  obtained,  such  shall  be  accounted  for  annually  to  the 
creditor^  or  thoir  trustee,  or  an  equivalent,  as  may  be  agreed  on,  paid  in  one  sum,  for  the  years 
unexpireJ  of  the  lease. 

XIV.  Inclosures  being  much  wanted,  the  proprietor  shall  build  dikes  where  he  consjders  such 
necessary,  on  tbe  farms,  the  tenant  being  bound  to  lay  down  the  stones  on  the  lines  to  be  pouited  out, 
provided  such  can  be  found  within  a reasonable  distance ; and  after  the  dikes  are  built,  to  uphold  them 
in  good  order  and  condition  during  the  lease.  And  whei-e  the  proprietor  shall  see_  proper  to  enclose 
with  hedges  and  ditches,  he  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  making  such  fences,  and  of  affording  paling  and 
putting  it  up  in  the  first  instance  for  their  protection,  and  at  half  the  expense  of  rearing  and  protecting 
them  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the  lease  ; and  thereafter  tbe  tenant  shall  keep  them  in  a proper  state 
of  repair,  and  in  fencible  condition  at  his  own  expense,  and  leave  them  in  that  state  at  the  end  of  the 
lease.  The  proprietor  shall  have  power  to  order  inspection  from  time  to  time  of  the  dykes  and  hedges, 
and  to  make  such  repairs  as  are  necessary  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  who  shall  be  obliged  to  pay 
for  such,  on  production  of  the  workmen’s  receipts  that  may  be  employed. 

XV.  The  rents  agreed  on  shall  be  payable  in  equal  portions  at  Martinmas  and  Whitsunday  after 

ingathering  each  crop,  unless  otherways  stipulated  for  by  the  leases,  missives,  or  minutes  of  le^e, 
The  tenants  shall  also  be  liable  to  pay  their  proportion  of  commutation  road  money,  and  of  any  other 
public  or  parochial  burdens  imposed,  or  that  may  be  imposed,  with  tbe  exception  of  cess,  minister  s 
stipend,  and  schoolmaster’s  salary,  of  which  they  are  to  be  relieved  by  tbe  proprietor.  They  shall 
fiirther  be  obliged  to  obtemper,  fulfil,  and  obey  the  rules  and  regulations  of  tne  heritor’s  baron  bailie 
courts  for  tbe  good  government  of  the  estate,  in  all  respects.  And  I,  Charles  Duke  of  Richmond, 
consent  to  the  registration  hereof,  in  the  books  of  council  and  session,  or  others  competent,  therein  to 
remain  for  preservation,  and  that  all  necessary  execution  may  pass  upon  a decreet  to  be  interponed 
hereto  in  common  form,  and  for  that  purpose  constitute  my  procurators,  &.c.  In  witness 

whereof,  these  presents,  written  upon  this  and  the  five  preceding  pages  ot  stamped  paper,  by  Andrew 
Murray,  clerk  to  Gibson-Craigs,  Wardlaw,  and  Dalziel,  writers  in  Edinburgh,  are  subscribed  by  t e 
said  Charles  Duke  of  Richmond,  (together  with  the  marginal  note  on  page  third  hereof,  also  wntten 
by  the  said  Andrew  Murray,)  at  Goodwood  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  the  tenth  day  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  years,  before  these  witnesses,  Charles  Webber,  archdeacon  of  Chichester,  m 
the  county  of  Sussex,  and  Archibald  Hair,  doctor  of  medicine,  surgeon,  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

Charles  Webber,  witness.  Gordon  Richmond. 

-Aechd.  Hair,  witness. 

Recorded  in  the  books  of  council  and  session,  20th  March,  1839- 
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FORM  of  Lease  granted  by  tbo  Eight  Honorable  Lord  Viseonnt  Palmerston. 

This  f of  in  th.  year  of  our  Lord  one  fhous.nd  eight  hundred 

“Ly  of  SeutSlTtomt  onf  p3  td"  " 'f' 

said  Henry  John  V.seount  Palmerston,  for  and  in  eonsldoration^of  the  yl-l'y  Zn‘7JL‘vuLns 
corenants  pro,.s.on^  eond.t.ons,  and  agreements  hereinafter  reserved  and  mentioned  on  SeTart  aS 
behalf  of  the  said  heirs,  executors,  adnnuistrators,  and  assio-ns  tohoneld  “'““on'o  on  too  pai  t and 

demised,  set,  and  to  farm-let,  granted,  bmgained,  sold,  rele.fed;  "and  oonfi™ed,  an°d  hj'lTsrprLenU 
do  ll  demise,  set,  and  to  farm-let  grant  bargain,  sell,  release,  and  oonlirra  nnti  the  said  ?in 
actual  possession  now  being  by  virtue  of  a bargain  and  sale  tn  u iu  -.ii^ 

John  Viscount  Palmerston  by  Indenture  bofring  date  the  day  n«rbelri  ll  T.b 
ef  these  presents,  for  the  terij  of  one  mbole  yefr,  t^otidiLrlftrsUmn^^^^^^^^  td 
by  force  of  the  statutes  for  transferring  uses  into  possession,)  and  to  heirs,  afl  tlfa"."d'those 

situate,  lying  and  being  ,n  the  bmsony  of  and  count,  of  . containing  in  the  ivhole  be 

he  same  more  or  ess,  as  is  more  particularly  described  by  a map  or  survey  thereof  heitZ  anneiei 
(exceptiug  and  always  reserving  out  of  this  present  demise  {into  the  said  Henry  John  vtSuat 
Palmerston,  Ins  heirs  and  assigns,  all  „d  all  manner  of  game  and  otlier  royalties,  miner  m tots 
coals,  qnmnes  of  mmible,  stone  or  slate,  fishings,  springs,  loughs,  waters,  water  coursed  nd^lS  m i 
sites,  mdl  races,  mdi  dams,  all  manner  of  sea  weed,  sea  ore.  wreais  of  the  sea,  and  timber 
l„f-B0sses.  bogs,  tnihaiues  for  cutting  of  tnrf,  ail  bog-timber,  marie,  weeds,  underwoods,  a^d  aiurS 
growing,  standing,  or  being,  or  wlucli  shall  hereafter  grow,  stand,  or  bo  on  the  said  demhed  lands  aTd 
premises  with  free  liberty  to  the  said  Henry  John  Viscount  Palmerston,  his  heirs  and  assigns  »d 
hii  and  their  servants,  horses  and  carnages,  from  time  to  time  to  search  for,  dig,  raise,  saw  eft  iwn 
manufacture,  and  eaiy  away  the  same  respectively.  And  nothing  in  these  pr^ents  stall  be  de.S’ 
coastrued  or  intended  to  demise  any  bog  or  turbary  whatever,  or  |ive  any  right  to  cut  tnrf,  save  oS 
unfa  and  by  permission  of  the  said  Henry  John  Lord  Viscount  Palmerston,  his  heir,  or  assigns,  or  his 
or  their  agent  or  agents  ...  such  quantity  and  in  such  place,  only  as  he  or  they  shall  tliiiih  fit  andkv 
«u  , and  also  reserving  full  and  free  liberty  for  the  said  Henry  John  Viscount  Palmerston,  his  heS 
and  assigns,  to  enter  upon  the  said  demised  premises,  and  to  make  new  water  courses,  drains 
and  Bill  races,  and  to  scour  cleanse,  and  repair  sneh  water  oenrses  and  drains  so  to  be  made  or  anv 
water  eonrse  or  drain  already  made,  and  also  full  right  and  privilege  to  la,  out  any  road  or  roads 
hroogh  the  said  demised  premises,  making  reasonable  amends  and  satisfaction  for  an,  damage  or  spoil 
to  be  done  or  occ^.oned  thereby,  and  also  full  and  free  liberty  for  the  said  Henry  Jofa^  Viseomit 
Palmerston,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  h.s  and  their  friends,  servants,  and  attendaM,  of  hunC 
hawking,  fishing,  and  fow  mg,  on  the  said  demised  lands  and  premises.)  To  have  and  to  hold  all  and 
singalm  the  said  demised  lauds  and  premises  with  their  appm-tenances  (except  as  before  e.xcepted)  unto 

the  said  heirs,  executors  administrators,  and  assigns,  fton.  the  day  of  for  and  during  the 

natural  lives  and  hfe  of  tlie  smwivor  and  survivors  of  them,  or  for  and  dm-lng  the  term,  time®  and 
space  of  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  whichever  shall  last  longest,  freed  and 
dischai-ged  from  ail  reotonal  tithe,  or  rent-charge  in  lieu  thereof,  which  is  now  due  ota  payable  out 
of  the  smd  demised  lands  and  promises  to  the  said  Plenry  John  Viscount  Palmerston,  as  rector  of  the 
parish  of  Ahandish,  or  vvhich  from  time  to  time  hereafter,  during  this  present  demise,  shall  become 
due  and  payable  thereout  to  the  said  Henry  John  Viscount  Palmerston,  his  heirs  or  assigns  the 
said  lieu-s,  e.xeeutors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  yielding  and  paying  thei-eforlnd  thereout, 
yearly  and  every  year,  during  the  conl.nnauce  of  this  demise,  unto  the  said  Henry  John  Viscount 
Palmorston,  Ins  hems  and  assigns  the  rent  or  sum  of  sterling.  British  currency,  clear,  over,  and 
above  all  and  all  manner  of  taxes,  charges,  subsidies,  assessments,  and  impositions  whatsoever,  ordinary 
or  extraordinary,  charged  or  imposed  on  the  premises  by  act  of  parliament  or  otherwise  howsoever 
(quit  rent  and  crown  rent  only  excepted),  the  said  yearly  rent  to  be  paid  and  payable  by  two  even  and 

equal  half  yearly  payments,  that  IS  to  say,  on  every  day  of  and  day  of  dnii.ig  the 

said  term  , the  first  payment  thereof  to  be  made  on  the  day  of  ; provided  always,  that  it'  the 
teats,  paymonls,  penalties,  or  services  herein  before,  or  hereinafter  reserved  or  mentioned,  or  any  nau-t 
I 1 u n'l  “ ““P“'f»™<id  by  the  space  of  twenty-one  days  after  they  resneot- 

nely  stall  become  due,  that  then,  and  in  such  case,  and  as  often  as  it  shall  so  happen,  it  sliajl  and  may 
be  lawtul  to  and  for  the  said  Henry  John  Viscount  Palmerston,  his  heirs  and  isigns,  into  the  said 
demised  promises,  or  any  iiart  thereof,  to  enter  and  disttaln,  and  the  distress  and  distresses  thou  and 
tuere  lound,  to  take,  lead,  drive,  and  carry  away,  and  tile  same  to  dispose  of  according  to  law.  And 
me  said  tor  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  do  hereby  covenant,  promise, 
gran , an  agree,  to  and  with  the  said  Henry  John  Viscount  P^merstoa,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in 
anner  and  form  following,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  said  heirs,  e.xeeutors,  administrators,  and 
«s|gns,  snail  and  wiU,  well  and  truly  pay  or  cause  to  he  paid  unto  the  said  Henry  John  -I'iseount 
ros  on.  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  rents,  payments,  and  penalties  herein  before  and  herein  after 
er\e  and  mentioned,  at  and  upon  the  days  and  times  when  the  same  shall  respectively  grow  or 
ecome  due,  according  to  the  true  intent  or  meaning  of  these  presents,  and  that  clear,  over,  and  above, 
th  manner  of  deduction  whatsoever  (quit  rent  and  crown  rent  only  excepted).  And  also 

at  the  said  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  and  his  and  their  undertenants  residing 
a e premises,  shall  and  will  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  do  the  usual  suit  anS 
-rnce  at  the  courts  leet  and  courts  baron,  to  be  held  in  and  for  the  manor  in  which  the  said  demised 
thon*  j are  situate,  so  often  as  he  or  they  shall  thereunto  be  lawfully  summoned,  and  shall 

nerfor°*^f  ifi?  thereon  as  accustomed.  And  also  shall  and  will  observe, 

L th  ^ I singular  the  covenants  and  agreements  herein  after  contained,  which 

fnrth  ^ ieesee’s  part  are  and  ought  to  be  observed,  performed,  fulfilled,  and  kept.  And  it  is 

liei  • and  agi-eed  by  and  between  the  said  parties  to  these  presents,  that  the  said 

IS,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  not,  -without  the  express  consent  or  permission  in 
or  Henry  John  Viscount  Palmerston,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  sell,  assign,  alien,  sub-let, 

naM  dispose^  of  the  said  demised  lands  and  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  in  any  manner 

' the  possession  of  same,  or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  or  bequeath  the  same  by  will  to  more 
or  fifh  ° ^ divide  same  in  any  manner  among  his  children  or  next  of  kin, 

desc  ■ and  shall  not,  without  such  consent  as  aforesaid,  suffer  any  dwelling  house  of  any 

nption  other  than  that  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  residence  of  the  immediate  tenant  of  the 


Appxsoix,  No. 

Form  of  Lease 
granted  by  Viscount 
Palmerston. 


Habeiidnni. 


Yielding  and  Paying. 


Covenant  for  pay- 
ment of  Rent. 


To  observe  Coven- 
ants and  Agreements. 


Not  to  alienate. 
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APPENDIX  TO  MINDTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  C05IMISSI0NEES 


Tn  keep 


fop^oit;;,. 

graiBted  by  V;scouiit  suffer  any  office-house  to  be  conver  e i with  suitable  out-offices,  'without  such  consent 

PalT.ers.on.  demise,  on  said  premises  more  than  Palmerston,  his 

as  aforesaid,  it  shall  ^d  may  be  Wul  to  lawfully  authorised  by  him  or 

heirs  or  assi^.s,  or  his  or  their  agen  s,  P proper  assistants,  and  to  throw  dotvn, 

them,  into  and  upon  tlie  said  demi  p • or  hut  erected  thereon  contrary  to  this  agree- 

of  tl.b  domi.0,  veil  .„d  .i.fcenll,  Pf™.  eroctod, 

prom.se.,  .od  all  houso^^^  tSfri^d°ri■>g  tlio  co.itinuaaco  of  tills  demise,  .Ball  te  made,  erected, 
or  built,  or  lyhicli  at  any  time  nere  , b thereof  in  ffood,  sufficient,  tenantable  order,  repair, 
or  built  on  tlio  said  ^ ’ g^^d  teim,  or  other  sooler  determination  of  this  demise,  -which 

ami  condition,  and  at  the  end  o peaceable  and  quiet  possession  thereof  unto  the 

shall  first  happen,  shall  and  wi  1 leave  ^ "n  suc\  like  good  order,  repair,  and 

said  Henry  J/"' lawK’and  for  the  said  Henry  John  Viscount 
condition.  And  further,  tkat  / receiver,  or  other  person  by  him  or 

Palraci-ston,  Ins  heirs  and  assigi  , necessary  or  proper,  at  all  convenient  or 

them  authorised  so  to  do,  as  o en  de^niise  to  enter  in  and  upon  the  said  demised  premises, 

pioper  times,  f “™o  esammo,  and’  see  the  state  and  condition  of  tlie  said  ptcnhsss, 

and  every  part  thereof,  there  • , ^nd  wants  of  reparation,  amendment, 

and  all  bnildings  and  '2  “ ^ or  iniprovements  therein  or 

seouring,  or  cleansing  of  the  soreral  “ 

thereon,  and  to  giro  o,  leave  notice  in  " ‘3  " the  said  repairs  and  amend- 
assigns,  or  to  give  saino  to  some  petson^^^  on/eveented  where  ieccssarv.  And  in  ease  the  said  repairs 
incuts,  scouring  and  cleansing,  cnmnleted  in  a nroner  and  workmanlike  manner,  within 

or  amendments  shall  not  be  made,  done,  and_ comp  eted  ^ 

six  months  after  such  notice  shall  have  8^  ^ ^ ^ said'Heiiry  John  Viscount  Palmerston, 

as  it  Shull  so  happen,  shall  and  £ch“  or  persons  authorised  or  appointed 

"SiS  =i- ^ 

John  Viscount  Palmerston,  his  heirs  .ind  assi^  , . otiie  p r hereby  declai-ed 



iw^nforps-ficl  or  if  the  said  ^ heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  oi  anj  of  th , , ' 

r4r*.',,°s.i-lt  « etherwis.  di.p.s,  of  the  said  demi.ed  lends  en  ™[i 

or  ill  en,  mennor  part  with  the  pes.ess.on  et  seme,  or  any  part  d.ilto  or  next  of 

LTrodim  p^filSCt  “ll  ti  " ” l[  d t W jjS“S'ShS  m'o'.g'ill 
“VoTs™rp'eXS.t« 

presents,  tlien,  end  in  either  of  the  se.d  cases,  . sl.ell  be  lawful  for  ° to  the  said 

Piilmerslon,  his  l.eirs  end  assigns  (i.otwithsten^  an,  “>>3333 seme 
demised  hinds  and  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  the  name  of  the  , contained  to  the 

to  have  a-vain,  re-nossess,  and  enjoy,  as  in  his  or  their  first  estate,  any  thing  heiem  containea  i 
contrary  Thereof  ii  anywise  notwitlistaiidiiig.  In  witness^ whereof  the  parties  afoiesaid 
set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  before  written. 


Quiet  u 


Signed,  Scaled,  and  Delivered  by  the  said  Henry  John  Viscount  Palmerston, 
•n  presence  of 


Signed,  Scaled,  and  Delivered  by  the  said  in  presence  of 


Form  of  Lense 
grunted  by  tbe  Earl 
of  Longford. 


form  of  Lease  granted  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Longford. 

This  Indenture,  made  the  day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  anj 


of 


'his  Indenture,  made  the  day  ot  in  tbe  year  ot  our  Iaovci  one rnousa-hi.  - 

, between  tbe  Right  Honorable  Dlward  Michael  Earl  of  Longford,  of  the  one  pai%  j. 
the  other  part ; witnesseth  that  the  said  Erl  ward  Michael  Earl  ot  Longford,  for  « Jggg„ed 

of  the  yearly  rents,  reservations,  covenants,  provisions,  conditions,  and  agreements  be 

and  mentioned  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  said  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  ass  g 
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paid,  done,  and  performed ; hath  demised,  set,  and  to  farm-let,  granted,  bargained,  sold,  released,  and  Appesdh,  No.  3. 

confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  doth  demise,  set,  and  to  farm-let,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  release,  and  

confirm  unto  the  said  (in  actual  possession  now  being  by  virtue  of  a bargain  and  sale  to  Form  of  Lease 
thereof  made  by  the  said  Edward  Michael  Earl  of  Longford,  by  indenture  bearing  date  the  day  next  by  the  Earl 

before  the  day  of  the  date  of  these  presents,  for  the  term  of  one  whole  year,  in  consideration  of  five  ^“'’Sford. 
shillings  sterling,  and  by  force  of  the  statutes  for  transferring  uses  into  possession,)  and  to  heirs, 
all  that  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  barony  of  and  county  of  , as  the  same  is  more 

particularly  described  by  a map  or  survey  thereof  hereunto  annexed  (excepting  and  always  reserving 
out  of  this  present  demise  unto  the  said  Edward  Michael  Earl  of  Longford,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all 
and  all  manner  of  game  and  other  royalties,  mines,  minerals,  quarries  of  marble,  stone,  or  slate,  tui-f- 
mosses,  bogs,  turbaries  for  cutting  of  turf ; all  bog-timber,  woods,  underwoods,  and  all  trees,  gi-owing, 
standing,  or  being,  or  which  shall  hereafter  grow,  stand,  or  be  on  the  said  demised  lands  and  premises, 
and  all  other  rojyalties,  of  every  kind  whatsoever,)  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  demised  Habendum, 
lands  and  premises  with  their  appurtenances  (except  as  before  excepted)  unto  the  said  heirs, 

executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  from  the  day  of  for  and  during  the  natural  lives  and 
life  of  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them,  or  for  and  during  the  term,  time,  and  space  of 
years,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  whichever  shall  last  longest,  the  said  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  yielding  and  paying  therefor  and  thereout,  yearly  and  every  Yielding  and  Paying, 
year,  during  the  continuance  of  this  demise,  unto  the  said  Edward  Michael  Earl  of  Longford,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  the  rent  or  sum  of  sterling,  British  currency,  and  also  the  increased  yearly  rent 
hereinafter  reserved  (in  case  the  same  shall  become  payable)  eleai-,  over,  and  above  all  and  all  manner 
of  taxes,  charges,  subsidies,  assessments,  and  impositions  whatsoever,  ordiuary  or  extraordinary,  charged 
or  imposed  on  the  premises  by  act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise  howsoever,  (quit  rent  and  crown  rent 
only  excepted,)  the  said  yearly  rent  to  he  paid  and  payable  by  two  even  and  equal  half-yearly  payments, 
that  is  to  say,  on  every  day  of  and  day  of  during  the  said  term  ; the  first  payment 
thereof  to  be  made  on  the  day  of  And  also  doing  and  performing  the  usual  suit  and  service  at 
the  courts  ieet  and  courts  baron,  to  be  held  In  and  for  the  manor  in  which  the  said  demised  lands  and 
premises  are  situate.  Provided  always,  that  if  the  rents,  payments,  penalties,  or  services  herein  before  Distress, 
or  herein  after  reserved  and  mentioned,  or  any  part  of  them,  shall  he  in  arrear,  unpaid  or  unperformed 
by  the  space  of  twenty-one  days  after  they  respectively  shall  become  due,  that  then  and  in  such  case, 
and  as  often  as  it  shall  so  happen,  it  shall  and  may  he  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Edward  Michael  Earl 
of  Longford,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  into  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  jjart  thereof,  to  enter  and 
distrain,  and  the  distress  and  distresses  then  and  there  found,  to  take,  lead,  drive,  and  carry  away, 
and  the  same  to  dispose  of  according  to  law.  And  if  no  such  distress  or  distresses  can  or  may  be  Re-entry, 
found  on  the  premises,  that  then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Edward  Michael  Earl 
of  Longford,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  into  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole,  to  re-enter,  and  the  same  to  have  again,  re-possess  and  enjoy,  as  in  his  or  their  former 
estate,  any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithstanding.  And  the  said  for 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  do  hereby  covenant,  promise,  grant,  and  agree,  to  covenant  for  s 

and  with  the  said  Edward  Michael  Earl  of  Longford,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  manner  and  form  ment  ofRent^*^" 
following,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  said  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  and 
will  well  and  truly  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  Edward  Michael  Earl  of  Longford,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  the  rents,  payments,  and  penalties  bej-einbefore  and  hereinafter  reserved  and  mentioned, 
at  and  upon  the  days  and  times  when  the  same  shall  respectively  grow  or  become  due,  according  to 
the  true  intent  or  meaning  of  these  presents,  and  that  clear,  over,  and  above,  and  witbout  any  manner 
of  deduction  whatsoever  (quit  rent  and  crown  rent  only  excepted).  And  also  that  the  said  heirs,  To  do  Suit  and  Ser- 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  and  his  and  their  under-tenants  residing  on  the  premises,  vice, 
shall  and  will  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  do  the  usual  suit  and  seiwlce  at  the  courts 
leet  and  courts  baron,  to  be  held  in  and  for  the  manor  in  which  the  said  demised  lands  and  premises 
are  situate,  so  often  as  lie  or  they  shall  thereunto  be  lawfully  summoned,  and  shall  then  and  there 
yield  and  pay  the  lawful  fees  thereon  as  accustomed.  And  also  that  the  said  heirs,  executors, 

administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  build  or  erect,  or  cause  to  be  erected,  built,  and  finished,  in  a proper  Covenant  for 
and  workmanlike  manner,  within  from  the  date  hereof,  one  or  more  dwelling  house  or  hoiises  on  that  Building, 
part  or  portion  of  the  ground  hereby  demised,  which  fi-onts  the  sti'eet  called  as  the  same  is  marked 
on  the  map  or  plan  hereto  annexed  ; such  house  or  houses  and  buildings  to  be  built  of  brick  or  stone 
and  lime  stories  high  at  the  least,  and  covered  with  slates,  and  shall  not  nor  will  build  or  erect,  or 
cause  or  suffer  to  be  built  or  erected  on  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  any  other 
dwelling  house  or  building  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  save  and  except  necessary  offices.  And  in 
case  the  said  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  not  build  and  finish,  or  cause  to 
be  built  and  finished  in  a proper  workmanlike  manner,  within  from  the  date  hereof,  one  dwelling 
house  at  the  least,  in  the  manner  and  situation  of  the  materials  aforesaid,  or  shall  build  or  erect,  or 
cause,  permit,  or  suffer  to  be  built  or  erected  any  other  dwelling-house  or  other  building,  of  what 
nature  or  kind  soever,  save  and  except  such  as  shall  be  so  built  in  front  to  said  street,  and  of  such 
dimensions  and  materials  as  aforesaid,  and  also  save  and  except  necessai-y  offices,  then  and  in  either 
or  any  of  such  cases,  the  said  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  and  will  pay  to 
the  said  Edward  Michael  Earl  of  Longford,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  a further  additional  rent  or  sum  of 
pounds  sterling  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  and  to  be  recovered  by  all  the  ways  and  means 
as  the  rent  hereinbefore  reserved.  And  also  that  the  said  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  shall  and  will  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of  this  demise,  well  To  keep  premises  in 
and  sufficiently  preserve,  uphold,  support,  maintain,  and  keep  the  said  demised  premises,  and  all  houses,  repair, 
buildings,  walls,  inclosures,  and  improvements  whatsoever,  now  made,  erected,  or  built,  or  which  at  any 
time  hereafter,  during  the  continuance  of  this  demise,  shall  be  made,  erected,  or  built  on  the  said 
demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  good,  sufficient,  tenantable  order,  repair,  and  condition,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  said  term,  or  other  sooner  determination  of  this  demise,  which  shall  first  happen, 
shall  and  will  leave  and  yield  up  the  peaceable  and  quiet  possession  thereof,  unto  the  said  Edward 
Miohael  Earl  of  Longford,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  such  like  good  order,  repair,  and  condition.  And  Clause  of  view, 
further,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Edward  Michael  Earl  of  Longford,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  or  his  or  their  known  agent  or  receiver,  or  other  person  by  him  or  them  authorised 
so  to  do,  as  often  as  he  or  they  shall  think  necessary  or  proper,  at  all  convenient  or  proper  times, 
during  the  continuance  of  this  demise,  to  enter  into  and  upon  the  said  demised  premises,  and  every 
part  thereof,  there  to  view,  examine,  and  see  the  state  and  condition  of  the  said  premises  and  all 
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buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  and  all  defects  and  want  of  reparation  or  amendment  of  the 
several  buildings  or  improvements  therein  or  thereon,  and  to  give  or  leave  notice  in  writing  with  the 
said  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  or  to  g^ve  same  to  some  person  residing  on  the 
premises,  requiring  the  said  repairs  and  amendments  to  be  done  and  executed  where  necessary.  And 
in  case  the  said  repairs  or  amendments  shall  not  be  made,  done,  and  completed  in  a proper  and 
workmanlike  manner,  within  six  months  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  given  or  left  as  aforesaid, 
then  and  in  such  case,  and  as  often  as  it  shall  so  happen,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
said  Edward  Michael  Earl  of  Longford,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  his  or  their  agent  or  receiver,  or  such 
person  or  persons  authorised  or  appointed  as  aforesaid,  into  and  upon  the  said  premises,  or  any  part 
thereof,  with  workmen,  servants,  and  attendants,  and  all  necessary  horses,  carriages,  tools,  and 
materials,  to  enter  and  make  such  repairs  and  amendments,  or  cause  or  procure  same  to  be  executed, 
made,  or  done,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  the  money  so  expended  in  such  repairs,  to  enter  and 
distrmn  the  ssud  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  the  distress  or  distresses  so  talten  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  in  the  same  manner  as  hereinbefore  provided  in  case  of  non-payment  of  the  rent  as  herein- 
before reserved,  until  full  payment  or  satisfaction  shall  be  made  of  all  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as 
gT^nll  be  expended  as  aforesaid,  and  to  take  and  use  all  such  other  legal  remedies  for  the  recovery  of 
such  expenditure  as  can  or  may  be  had  or  taken  for  the  recovery  of  said  rent.  And  the  said 

Edward  Michael  Earl  of  Longford,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  doth  covenant,  promise,  and 
agree  to  and  with  the  said  heirs,  executors,  administi-ators,  and  assigns,  that  the  said 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  paying  the  rents  and  reservations,  and  performing  the 
covenants  aforesaid,  shall  and  may  peaceably  and  quietly  hold  and  enjoy  the  said  demised  premises, 
with  the  appurtenances,  {except  as  before  excepted,)  for  and  during  the  said  term,  without  the  let, 
suit,  trouble,  or  interruption  of  the  said  Edward  Michael  Earl  of  Longford,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  or 
any  other  person  or  persons  lawfully  claiming  or  to  claim  by,  from,  or  under  him,  them,  or  any  of 
them.  In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  aforesaid  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and 
year  first  before  written. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  said  Edward  Michael  Earl  of  Longford, 
in  presence  of 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  said  in  presence  of 


Formoflesse  granted  FORM  of  Lease  granted  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  De  Vesci. 

hyViscountDeVesci.  Indenture,  made  the  day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and  between  the  Right  Hon.  Jolm  Lord  Viscount  De  Vesci  of  the  one  part,  and  of 
in  the  county  of  of  tho  other  part ; witnesseth  that  the  said  John  Lord  Viscount  De 
Vesci,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  yearly  rents,  reservations,  covenants,  provisions,  conditions,  and 
agreements,  hereinafter  reserved  and  mentioned,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  said  heirs, 

executors,  ^ministrators,  and  assigns,  to  be  paid,  done,  and  performed,  hath  demised,  set,  and  to  farm- 
let,  granted,  bargained,  sold,  released,  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  doth  demise,  set,  and  to 
farm-let,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  release,  and  confirm  unto  tlie  said  (in  actual  possession  now 
being,  by  virtue  of  a bargain  and  sale  to  thereof  made  by  the  said  John  Lord  Viscount  De 
Vesci  by  indenture,  bearing  date  the  day  next  before  the  day  of  the  date  of  these  presents,  for 
the  term  of  one  whole  year,  in  consideration  of  five  shillings  sterling,  and  hy  force  of  the  statutes 
for  transferring  uses  into  possession,)  and  to  lieirs,  all  that  and  those  that  part  of  the  lands  of 
now  in  possession  of  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  barony  of  and  county  of 
Contents  containing  in  the  whole  acres,  roods,  and  perches,  British  statute  measure,  making 
British  Irish,  acres*  roods,  and  porches,  late  Irish  plantation  measure,  or  thereabouts,  be  the  same  more  or 
A.  n.  p.  A.  n.  p.  less,  as  is  more  particularly  described  by  a map  or  survey  thereof  hereunto  annexed,  excepting  and 
Exce  tions  mid  always  reserving  out  of  this  present  demise  imto  tlie  said  John  Lord  Viscount  De  Vesci,  his  heirs 
reiervation*  assigns,  all  and  all  manner  of  game  and  other’  royalties,  mines,  minerals,  coals,  quarries  of  marble, 

stone,  limestone,  or  slate,  fishings,  springs,  loughs,  waters,  water  eourses,  mills,  mill  sites,  mill  races, 
mill  dams,  turf,  mosses,  bogs,  turbaries  for  cutting  of  turf,  all  bog  timber,  marl,  woods,  underwoods, 
oak,  ash,  beech,  birch,  and  alder  trees,  and  every  other  sort  of  trees,  growing,  standing,  or  being,  or 
which  shall  hereafter  grow,  stand,  or  be  on  the  said  demised  lands  and  premises,  (except  such  pai'ts 
and  proportions  of  said  trees  as  the  tenant  or  tenant . of  said  demised  lands  and  premises  shall  be 
entitled  to  by  virtue  of  any  act  of  Parliament  made  in^this  kingdom  for  the  encouragement  of  plantm^ 
trees,)  with  free  liberty  to  the  said  John  Lord  Viscount  De  Vesci,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  his 
servants,  horses,  and  carriages,  from  time  to  time,  to  search  for,  dig,  raise,  quarry,  saw,  cut  down, 
manufacture,  and  carry  away  the  same  respectively  ; and  also  reserving  full  and  free  liberty  for  tie 
said  Jolm  Lord  Viscount  De  Vesci,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  bis  and  tlieir  attendants,  to  enter  upon 
the  said  demised  premises,  and  to  make  new  water  courses  and  mill  races  to  any  mill  or  mills  already 
built  or  liereafter  to  be  built  on  the  said  John  Lord  Viscount  De  Vesci’s  estate,  and  to  scoui’,  cleanse, 
and  repair  such  water  courses  so  to  be  made,  or  any  water  course  already  made ; and  also  full  right 
and  privilege  to  lay  out  any  road  or  roads  tlirough  the  said  demised  premises,  as  the  said  John  Lord 
Viscount  Dc  Vesci,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  think  fit,  making  reasonable  amends  and  satisfaction 
for  any  damage  or  spoil  tliat  may  be  done  or  occasioned  thereby  to  the  grass  or  soil.  And  also  to 
trace  the  mearlngs  and  boundaries  of  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  to  survey 
tho  same  when  and  as  often  as  he  or  they  shall  think  proper.  And  also  full  and  free  libei’ty  to  the 
said  John  Lord  Viscount  De  Vesci,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  his  and  their  servants  and  attendants, 
of  hunting,  hawldng,  fisliing  and  fowling,  on  the  said  demised  lands  and  premises,  to  have  and  to  hold 
all  and  singular  the  said  demised  lands  and  promises  with  their  appurtenances  (except  as  before 
Term.  Lives  excepted)  imto  the  said  heii'S,  executors,  adininisti-ators,  and  assigns,  from  the  day  of  , Ifst, 

years.  • for  and  during  the  natural  lives  and  life  of  the  survivors  and  sui’vivor  of  them,  or  for  and  during 
tho  term,  time,  and  space  of  yeai’s,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  w'hich  ever  shall  last 
Yielding  and  paying  longest,  the  said  heirs,  executors,  admiuistrators,  and  assigns,  yielding  and  paying  therefore 
£ and  thereout,  yearly  and  every  year,  during  the  continuance  of  this  demise  unto  the  said  John  Lord 

Viscount  De  Vesci,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  the  rent  or  sum  of  sterling,  clear  over  and  above  all  , 
and  all  manner  of  taxes,  chai'ges,  .subgidi.es,  .assess.m§nts,,  and  impositions  whatsoever,  orJinaij  or^ 
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extraordinary,  charged  or  imposed  on  the  premises  by  act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise  howsoever, 
(quit  rent  and  crown  rent  only  excepted)  the  said  yearly  rent  to  be  paid  and  payable  by  two  even  and 
equal  half-yearly  payments,  that  is  to  say,  on  every  day  of  and  day  of  during  the  said 
term ; the  first  payment  thereof  to  be  made  on  the  day  of  and  also  yielding  and  paying  the  usual 
toll  and  muleture  to  the  mil!  of  or  such  other  mill  as  the  said  John  Lord  Viscount  De  Vesci,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  or  appoint,  not  more  than  five  miles  distant  from  the 
said  hereby  demised  premises,  and  likewise  doing  and  performing  the  usual  suit  and  service  at  the 
courts  leet  and  courts  baron,  to  be  held  in  and  for  the  manor  in  which  the  said  demised  lands  and 
premises  are  situate.  Provided  always,  that  if  the  rents,  payments,  penalties,  or  services  hereinbefore 
or  hereinafter  reserved  or  mentioned,  or  any  part  of  them,  shall  be  in  arrear,  unpaid  or  unper- 
formed by  the  space  of  twenty-One  days  after  they  respectively  shall  become  due,  that  then  and  in 
such  case,  and  as  often  as  it  shall  so  happen,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  John 
Lord  Viscount  De  Vesci,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  into  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  to 
enter  and  distrain,  and  the  distress  and  distresses  then  and  there  found,  to  take,  lead,  drive,  and  carry 
away,  and  the  same  to  dispose  of  according  to  law.  And  the  said  for  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  do  hereby  covenant,  promise,  grant,  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  John  Lord 
Viscount  De  Vesci,  his  heirs  ami  assigns,  in  manner  and  form  following,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
said  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  and  will  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be 
paid  unto  the  said  John  Lord  Viscount  De  Vesci,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  rents,  payments,  services, 
and  penalties,  herein  before  and  herein  after  reserved  and  mentioned,  at  and  upon  the  days  and  times 
when  the  same  shall  respectively  grow  or  become  due,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
these  presents,  and  that  clear,  over  and  above,  and  without  any  manner  of  deduction  whatsoever, 
(quit  rent  and  crown  rent  only  excepted).  And  also  that  the  said  heirs,  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,  and  all  the  inhabitants  residing  upon  tlie  said  demised  premises,  shall  and  will  grind  all 
such  wheat,  barley,  here,  oats,  peas,  malt,  or  other  grain  as  shall  grow,  and  be  expended,  used,  or 
consumed  on  the  said  demised  premises,  at  the  mill  of  or  such  other  mill  as  the  said  John  Lord 
Viscount  De  Vesci,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  his  or  their  kno^vn  agent,  shall  by  writing  under  hand 
and  seal  direct  or  appoint,  not  more  than  five  miles  from  the  hereby  demised  premises,  and  pay  the 
accustomed  grain  for  toll  or  muleture,  under  the  pain  and  penalty  of  five  shillings  for  every  bushel  of 
wheat,  barley,  here,  oats,  peas,  malt,  or  other  grain  that  shall  be  ground  elsewhere,  and  expended, 
used,  or  consumed  in  or  upon  the  said  demised  premises,  to  bo  levied  by  distress,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  rent  hereby  reserved  is  to  be  levied.  And  also  that  the  said  heirs,  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  and  all  other  the  inhabitants  residing  on  the  said  demised  premises,  shall  and  will 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  do  suit  an<l  serideo  at  the  courts  leet  and  courts  baron, 
to  be  held  in  and  for  the  manor  in  which  the  said  demised  lands  and  premises  are  situate,  so  often  as 
he  or  they  shall  thereunto  be  lawfully  summoned,  and  then  and  there  yield  and  pay  the  lawful  fees 
thereon  as  accustomed,  and  observe  and  perform  all  presentments,  orders,  and  by-laws  of  the  said 
courts.  And  also  that  the  said  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall-  and  will  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of  this  demise,  well  and  sufficiently  preserve, 
uphold,  support,  maintain,  and  keep  the  said  demised  premises,  and  all  houses,  buildings,  walls, 
hedges,  ditches,  fences,  plantings,  drains,  enclosures,  and  improvements  whatsoever,  now  made,  erected, 
or  built,  or  which  at  any  time  hereafter  during  the  continuance  of  this  demise,  shall  be  made,  erected 
or  built  on  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  good,  sufficient,  tenantable  order,  repair, 
and  condition,  and  at  the  end  of  the  said  term,  or  other  sooner  determination  of  this  demise,  which 
shall  first  happen,  shall  and  will  leave  and  yield  up  the  peaceable  and  quiet  possession  thereof,  unto 
the  said  John  Lord  Viscount  De  Vesci,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  such  like  good  order,  repair,  and 
condition,  And  also  the  said  for  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  do  hereby 
covenant,  promise,  and  agree  with  the  said  John  Lord  Viscount  De  Vesci,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that 
the  said  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  shall  not,  nor  will  set,  assign,  alien,  or 
dispose  of,  by  under-letting,  setting  in  con-acres,  or  otherwise,  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part 
thereof,  without  the  consent  in  wTiting  of  the  said  John  Lord  Viscoimt  De  Vesci,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  first  had  and  obtained,  but  wliich  said  consent  shall  not  extend,  or  be  deemed  or  considered 
to  extend,  (unless  the  same  be  generally  and  unrestrictiveiy  given)  to  any  future  assignee  or  under- 
lessee,  or  bo  considered  as  a waiver  of  the  present  covenant  for  restraining  the  assignment  or  under- 
letting of  the  present  lease,  or  of  the  premises  hereby  demised,  or  any  pai-t  thereof,  but  shall  from  time 
to  time  as  and  when  the  same  sliall  be  given,  be  limited,  confined,  and  restricted  to  the  terms  and  true 
intent  and  meaning  thereof,  any  rule  of  law  or  equity  to  the  conti-ary  notwithstanding.  And  further, 
that  the  said  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  or  any  of  tliem,  shall  not,  and  will 
not  commit  or  suffer  to  be  committed,  during  the  continuance  of  this  demise,  any  manner  of  waste, 
destruction,  or  spoil,  in  or  upon  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof.  Provided  always 
nevertheless  and  these  presents  are  upon  this  condition,  that  if  the  said  yearly  rent  or  sum  of 
hereby  reserved,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  behind  and  unpaid  by  the  space  of  twenty-one  days  next 
after  any  of  the  said  days  of  payment,  whereupon  the  same  ought  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid,  or  if  the  said 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  or  will  set,  assign,  alien,  or  dispose  of  by  under-letting, 
setting  in  con-acre  or  otherwise,  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  said  John  Lord  Viscount  De  Vesci,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  shall  not  well  and  truly 
observe,  perform,  and  keep  all  and  every  the  covenants,  articles,  clauses,  conditions,  and  agreements 
in  these  presents  expressed  and  contained,  which  on  his  and  their  parts  and  behalves,  are  and  ought 
to  be  performed  and  kept  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  hereof,  then  and  from  thenceforth 
In  either  of  the  said  cases,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  John  Lord  Viscount  De 
Vesci,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  into  the  said  hereby  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  to  re-enter,  and  the  same  to  have  again,  retain,  re-possoss,  and  enjoy,  as  in  his  and  their 
first  and  former  estate,  and  the  said  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  and  all  other 
tenants  and  occupiers  of  the  said  premises  thereout  and  from  thence  utterly  to  quit,  expel,  put  out, 
and  amove,  and  that  from  and  after  such  re-entry  made,  tins  present  lease  and  every  clause,  article, 
and  thing  liorein  contained  on  the  lessor’s  part  and  behalf,  from  thenceforth  to  be  done  and  performed, 
shall  cease,  determine,  and  be  utterly  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  any  tliing  herem 
contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding.  And  the  said  John  Lord  Viseonnt 
De  Vesci,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  doth  covenant,  promise  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  that  the  said  heirs,  oxocntors,  administrators, 
or  assigns,  paying  the  rents  and  reservations,  and  perforniing  the  covenants  aforesaid,  shall  and  may 
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Apvxvdix,  No.  3.  peaceably  and  quietly  bold  and  eujo;^  the  said  demised  premises,  with  the  appurtenances  (except  as 
^ excepted)  for  and  during  the  said  term,  without  the  let,  suit,  trouble,  or  interruption  of  him  tK^ 

liyvTscoumDfvesci  yiscount  De  Vesci,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  lawfully 

^ _ vesci.  claiming  or  to  claim,  by,  from,  or  under  him,  them  or  any  of  them.  In  witness  whereof,  the  parties 

Quiet  enjoyment.  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  before  written. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  said  John  Lord  Viscount  De  Vesci,  in  presence  of 
Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  said  in  the  presence  of 


Szceptios*. 


KreEBdoStf  FORM  of  Lease  granted  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Howth. 

This  Indenture,  made  the  day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
between  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Earl  of  Howth  of  the  one  part,  and  of  the  other 
part ; witnessetli  that  the  said  Thomas  Earl  of  Howth,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  yearly  rents 
reservations,  covenants,  provisions,  conditions,  and  agreements  hereinafter  reserved  and  mentioned 
on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  said  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  to  be  paid 
done,  and  performed,  hath  demised,  set,  and  to  farm-let,  granted,  bargained,  sold,  released,  and 
confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  doth  demise,  set,  and  to  farm-let,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  release,  and 
confirm  unto  the  said  ^ (in  his  actual  possession  now  being,  by  virtue  of  a bargain  and  sale  to  him 
thereof  made  by  the  said  Thomas  Earl  of  Howth  by  indenture,  bearing  date  the  day  next  before  the 
day  of  the  date  of  these  presents,  for  the  term  of  one  whole  year,  in  consideration  of  five  shillinffg 
sterling,  and  by  force  of  the  statute  for  transferring  uses  into  possession,)  and  to  his  heirs,  all  that  and 
those  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  barony  of  and  county  of  containing  in  the  whole 
Irish  plantation  measure,  he  the  same  more  or  less,  as  it  is  more  particularly  described  by  a map  or 
survey  thereof  hereunto  annexed,  excepting  and  always  reserving  out  of  this  'present  demise  unto^the 
said  Thomas  Earl  of  Howth,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  and  all  manner  of  game  and  other  royalties 
mines,  minerals,  coals,  quarries  of  marble,  stone,  or  slate,  fishings,  turf,  mosses,  bogs,  turbaries  for 
cutting  of  turf,  ail  bog  timber,  marl,  woods,  underwoods,  trees,  growing,  standing,  or  being  or 
which  shall  hereafter  grow,  stand,  or  be  on  the  said  demised  lands  and  premises,  with  free  liberty  to 
the  said  Thomas  Earl  of  Howth,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  his  servants,  horses,  and  carriages,  from 
time  to  time,  to  search  for,  dig,  raise,  saw,  cut  down,  manufacture,  and  carry  away  the  same  respec- 
tively ; and  also  reserving  full  and  free  liberty  for  the  said  Thomas  Earl  of  Howth,  his  heirs  ^and 
^signs,  to  enter  upon  the  said  demised  premises,  and  lay  out  any  road  or  roads  through  the  said 
demised  premises,  as  the  said  Thomas  Earl  of  Howth,  his  heirs  and  assigns  shall  think  fit,  making 
reasonable  amends  and  satisfaction  for  any  damage  or  spoil  to  be  done  or  occasioned  thereby  and 
also  full  and  free  liberty  for  the  stud  Thomas  Earl  of  Howth,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  his  and  their 
mbenfl.,™  servants  and  attendants,  of  hunting,  hawking,  fishing,  and  fowling,  on  the  said  demised  lands  and 

premises,  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  demised  lands  and  premises,  with  their  appur- 
tenances, (except  as  before  excepted,)  unto  the  said  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assioms, 
from  the  day  of  for  and  during  the  natural  lives  and  life  of  the  survivors  and  survivor  of 
them,  or  for  and  during  the  term,  time,  and  space  of  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of 
whicli  ever  shall  last  longest,  yielding  and  paying  therefore  and  thereout,  yearly  and  every  year 
Yielding  continuance  of  this  demise,  unto  the  said  Thomas  Earl  of  Howth,  his  heirs  and  assign^’ 

6 P y S the  rent  or  sum  of  sterling,  Irish  currency,  clear  over  and  above  all  and  all  manner  of  t^es, 

charges,  subsidies,  assessments,  and  impositions  whatsoever,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  charged  or 

imposed  on  the  premises  by  act  of  Parliament,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  (quit  rent  and  crown  rent 

only  excepted,)^  the  said  yearly  rent  to  be  paid  and  payable  by  two  even  and  equal  half-yearly 
payments,  that  is  to  say  on  every  day  of  and  day  of  during  the  said  term ; the  first 
payment  thereof  to  be  made  on  the  day  of  and  likewise  doing  and  performing  the  usual  suit 
and  service  at  the  com-ts  leet  aiid  courts  baron,  to  be  held  in  and  for  the  manor  in  which  the  smd 
demised  lands  and  promises  are  situate.  Provided  always,  that  if  the  rents,  or  services  hereinbefore, 
or  hereinafter  reserved  or  mentioned,  or  any  part  of  them,  shaii.  he  in  arrear,  unpaid,  or  unperformed 
by  tlie  space  of  tiveiity-one  days  after  they  respectively  shall  become  due,  that  then  and  in  such  case 
and  as  often  asit  shall  so  happen,  it  shall  and  maybe  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Thomas  Earl  of 
DirtrM.  Howtji,  Ins  heirs  and  assigns,  into  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  enter  and 

tiistrain,  and  the  distress  and  distresses  then  and  there  found,  to  take,  lead,  drive,  and  carry  away,  and 
the  same  to  dispose  of  according  to  law.  And  if  no  sufficient  distress  or  distresses  can  or  may  be 
found  on  the  premises,  that  then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Thomas  Earl  of 
Howth,  his  lieirs  and  psigns,  into  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole,  to  re-enter,  and  the  same  to  have  again,  re-possess,  and  enjoy,  as  in  his  or  their  former  estate, 
anything  herein  contaiiiedto  the  contrary  thereof  notwithstanding.  And  the  said  for  himself, 

IS  leirs,  executors,  administratoi's,  and  assigns,  do  hereby  covenant,  promise,  grant,  and  agree, 
to  a,ii(l  w-ith  the  said  Thomas,  Earl  of  Howth,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  manner  and  form  following, 
that  is  to  sy,  that  he,  the  said  _ his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  and  w3l 
we  an  tru  y pay  or  ea.use  to  he  paid  unto  the  said  Thomas  Earl  of  Howth,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
the  rents  and  fees  hereinbefore  and  hereinafter  reserved  and  mentioned,  at  and  upon  the  days  and 
tinies  when  the  same  shall  respectively  grow  or  become  due,  according  to  the  true  intent  or  meaning 
of  these  presents,  and  that  clear  over  and  above,  and  without  aiiv  manner  of  deduction  whatsoever, 
(qiut  rent  and  crown  rent  only  excepted).  And  also  that  the  said  his  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
„ . . and  all  other  the  inhabitants  residing  on  the  said  demised  premises,  shall  and 

To  do  suit  and  will  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  do  the  usual  suit  and  service  at  the  courts  Icet  and 
huTon  to  be  held  in  and  for  the  manor  in  which  the  said  demised  lands  and  premises  are 
situate,  so  often  as  he  or  they  shall  thereunto  be  lawfully  summoned,  and  shall  then  and  there  yield 
and  pay  the  lawful/ees  thereon  as  accustomed.  And  also  that  the  said  his  heirs,  executors,  admi- 
nistrators, and  assigiis  shall  and  will  from  time  to  time  and  at  aU  times  during  the  continuance  of  this 
To  keep  premises  in  , sufficiently  preserve,  uphold,  support,  maintain,  and  keep  the  said  demised  premises 

repair.  and  all  houses,  buildings,  waEs,  mclosures  and  improvements  whatsoever  now  made,  erected,  or  built, 

or  winch  at  anytime  hereafter  dunng  the  continuance  of  this  demise,  shaU  be  made,  erected,  or  built 


Re-entry. 
Covenant  for 
payment  of  rent. 
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on  the  s^d  demised  premises,  or  my  part  thereof,  in  good,  sufficient,  tenantable  order,  repair,  and  Appendix,  No  3 

condition,  and  at  the  end  of  the  said  term,  or  other  sooner  determination  of  this  demise,  which  shall  1 

farst  nappen,  Shall  and  wiU  leave  and  yield  up  the  peaceable  and  quiet  possession  thereof  unto  the  said  Form  oflease  granted 
1 nomas  Jiariot  Woirth,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  m such  like  good  order,  repair,  and  condition.  And  hytheEarlof  Howth. 
also  the  said  tor  himself.  Ins  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  doth  hereby  covenant,  — ^ 

promse,  and  agree  with  the  said  Thomas  liarl  of  Hcwth,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  he,  the  said 

shall  not,  nor  will,  set,  assign,  alien,  or  dispose  of,  by  Not  to  alien  or 
under-letting  or  otherwise,  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  the  consent  in  underlet. 

TOtmg  of  the  said  It-omas  Earl  of  Howth,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  first  had  and  obtained.  And 
the  said  doth  hereby  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  covenant, 
promise  and  agree  to  andmth  the  said  Tliomas  Earl  of  Hoivth,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  he  the  said 
his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns  shall  and  iviJl  at  all  times  during  this  demise  keep 
and  preserve,  _m  good  order  and  condition,  the  ancient  meats,  bounds,  and  landmarks  of  the  said 
demised  prermses,  so  that  they  and  every  of  them  may  be,  at  all  times,  easily  and  readily  known, 
distingmshed,  and  ^certamed;  and  that  the  said  Thomas  Earl  of  Howth,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  shaU 
and  may,  by  his  and  then-  surveyors  and  attendants,  survey  the  said  demised  jiremises,  when  and  so 
often  as  he  or  they  shall  think  proper.  And  the  said  Thomas  Earl  of  Howth,  for  himself  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  doth  covenant,  promise, _ and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  his  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators and  assigns  that  he,  the  said  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns  pavinc-  the 
rente  and  reservations,  and  performing  the  covenants  aforesaid,  shall  and  may  peaceably  and  quietly 
hold  and  enjoy  the  said  demised  premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  (except  as  before  excepted,)  for  and  Qu'et  enjoyment, 
^ring  the  said  term,  without  the  let,  suit,  trouble,  or  interruption  of  the  said'  Thomas'^  Earl  of 
Howth,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  lawfully  claiming  or  to  claim,  by  from 
or  under  him,  them,  or  any  of  them.  ^ And  for  the  prevention  of  a common  practice  with  the  lessees 
»nd  tenants,  of  dividing  and  sub-dividing  houses  and  tenements  erected  on  the  lands  demised  to  them 
and  oitentimes  of  converting  into  houses  or  dwelling-places,  the  stables  or  other  out  offices  belonging 
to  their  holdings,  thereby  creating  on  estates  a redundant  population,  to  the  introduction  of  pauperism^ 
and  to  the  great  injury  and  detriment  of  landlords ; it  is,  therefore,  hereby  covenanted  and  agreed 
upon,  and  the  said  doth  hereby  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  covenant 
promise,  grant,  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  said  Thomas  Eaii  of  Howth,  his  heirs  and  assies,  that  he 
the  said  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators  shall  not,  nor  will,  divide  or  sub-divide  any  house 
or  tenement  erected  or  to  be  erected  on  the  hereby  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  nor  will 
permt  or  suffer  any  stable  or  other  out-office  standing  or  being,  or  which  may  at  any  time  during  the 
continuance  ot  this  demise  be  erected  thereon,  to  be  converted  into  a house  or  place  of  dwelling.  In 
witaess  whereof,  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  before 
written.  ^ 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  sad  Thomas  Earl  of  Howth,  in  presence  of 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  by  the  said  in  presence  of 


FOKM  of  Lease  granted  by  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  esq.  Form  oflcase  granted 

This  Indenture,  m^e  the  day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundi-ed  and  ^ 
betwe^  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  of  Beechwood,  county  of  Roscommon,  esq.,  of  the  one  part, 
ot  the  other  part,  witoesseth  that  the  said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  for  and  in  consideration  of 
the  yearly  rents,  reservations,  covenants,  provisions,  conditions,  and  agreements  hereinafter  reserved 
and  inentioned,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  said  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  to  be 
paid,  done,  and  performed,  hath  demised,  granted,  set,  and  to  farm  let,  and  by  these  presents  doth 
emise,  grant,  set,  and  to  farm-let  unto  the  said  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns.  Ail 
tbat  and  those  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  barony  of  and  county  of  containing  in  the 
w ole  be  the  same  more  or  less,  as  is  more  particularly  described  by  a map  or  survey  thereof 
ersunto  annexe  ; (excepting  and  always  reserving  out  of  this  present  demise  unto  the  said  Daniel  Reservation*, 
enry  berrall,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  and  all  manner  of  game  and  other  royalties,  mines,  minerals, 
coals,  quarries  of  marble,  stone,  or  slate,  fishings,  springs,  loughs,  waters,  water  courses,  mills,  mill 
iites,  mill  races,  mill  dams,  turf,  mosses,  bogs,  turbaries  for  cutting  of  turf,  all  bog  timber,  marl, 
woods,  underwoods,  and  all  trees  growing,  standing,  or  being,  or  which  shall  hereafter  grow,  stand, 
or  be  on  the  said  demised  lands  and  premises,)  with  free  liberty  to  the  said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  his 
eirs  and  assigns,  and  his  and  their  servants,  horses,  and  carriages,  from  time  to  time,  to  search  for, 
ig,  raise,  saw,  cut  down,  manufacture,  and  carry  away  the  same  respectively,  and  nothing  in  these 
presents  shall  be  deemed,  construed,  or  intended  to  demise  any  bog  or  turbiiry  whatever,  or  give  any 
ngat  to  cut  turf,  save  only  under  and  by  permission  of  the  said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  his  heirs  or 
«sigDs,  or  his  or  their  agent  or  agents,  in  such  quantity  and  such  places  only  as  he  or  they  shall 
took  ht  aiid_  lay  out ; and  also  reserving  full  and  free  liberty  for  the  said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  his 
eirs  and  assigns,  to  enter  upon  the  said  demised  premises,  and  to  make  new  water  courses,  drains, 
in  null  races,  and  to  scour,  cleanse,  and  repair  such  water  courses  and  drains  so  to  be  made,  or  any 
water  course  or  drain^  already  made,  and  also  full  right  and  privilege  to  lay  out  any  road  or  roads 
rough  the  said  demised  premises,  making  reasonable  amends  and  satisfaction  for  any  damage  or 
spoil  to  be  done  or  occasioned  thereby ; and  also  full  and  free  liberty  for  the  said  Daniel  Henry 
•berrall,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  his  and  their  friends,  servants,  and  attendants,  of  hunting, 
bawkmg,  fishing,  and  fowling,  on  the  said  demised  lands  and  premises,  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  Ha'iendura. 
singular  the  said  demised  lands  and  premises  with  their  appurtenances,  (excepting  as  before  excepted,) 
un  0 the  said  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  for  and  during  the  term,  time,  and  space  of 
_ years,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  lie  the  said  executors,  administrators,  and 
.igns,  yielding  and  paying  therefore  and  thereout,  yearly  and  every  year,  during  the  continuance  of  Yielding  and  paying, 
ns  emise,  unto  the  said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  rent  or  sum  of  sterling 
ri  isti  currency,  clear  over  and  above  all  and  all  manner  of  taxes,  chai'ges,  subsidies,  assessments, 

? impositions  whatsoever,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  charged  or  imposed  on  the  premises  by  Act  of 
arhaineiit  or  otherwise  howsoever,  (quit  rent  and  crown  rent  only  excepted,)  the  said  yearly  rent  to 
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Form  oflease  granted 
bj  D.  II.  Ferrall,  esq. 

Distress. 


Covenant  for 
payment  of  rent. 


Toobservecovenants 
and  agreements. 


Not  to  alienate. 


To  keep  premises  in 
repair. 


Game  of  vievr. 


Qidet  enjoyment. 


Clause  of  reentry. 
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be  paid  and  payable  by  two  even  and  equal  half-yearly  payments,  that  is  to  say,  on  every  day  of 
and  day  of  , during  the  said  term ; the  first  payment  thereof  to  be  made  on  the  day 
of  . Provided  always,  that  if  the  rents,  payments,  penalties,  or  services  hereinbefore,  or  herein- 
after reserved  or  mentioned,  or  any  part  of  them,  shall  be  in  arrear,  unpaid,  or  miperfonned  by  the 
space  of  twenty-one  days  after  they  respectively  shall  become  due,  that  then  and  in  such  case,  and  as 
often  as  it  shall  so  happen,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  into  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  enter  and  distrain,  and  the 
distress  and  distresses  then  and  there  found,  to  take,  lead,  drive,  and  carry  away,  and  the  same  to 
ispose  of  according  to  law.  And  the  said  for  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  do 
hereby  covenant,  promise,  grant,  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  in  manner  and  form  following,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  said  , executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  shall  and  will  well  and  truly  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  the  rents,  payments,  and  penalties  hereinbefore  and  hereinafter  reserved  and 
mentioned,  at  and  upon  the  days  and  times  when  tlie  same  shall  respectively  grow  or  become  due 
according  to  the  true  intent  or  meaning  of  these  presents,  and  that  clear,  over  and  above,  and  withont 
any  manner  of  deduction  whatsoever  (quit  rent  and  crown  rent  only  excepted).  And  also  that  the 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  and  will  observe,  perform,  fulfil  and  keep  all  and 
singular  the  covenants  and  agreements  hereinafter  contained,  which  on  the  tenant  or  lessee’s  part  are 
and  ought  to  be  observed,  performed,  fulfilled,  and  kept.  And  it  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  by 
and  between  the  said  parties  to  these  presents,  that  the  said  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
shall  not,  without  the  express  consent  or  permission  in  writing  of  the  said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  sell,  assign,  alien,  sub-let,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  said  demised  lands  and 
premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  in  any  manner  part  with  the  possession  of  same,  or  any  part  or 
parcel  thereof,  or  bequeath  the  same  by  will  to  more  than  one  child  or  other  person,  or  divide  same 
in  any  manner  among  his  children  or  next  of  kin,  or  other  persons,  and  shall  not,  without  such  consent 
as  aforesaid,  suffer  any  dwelling-house  of  any  description  other  than  that  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  residence  of  tbe  immediate  tenant  of  the  said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
under  this  demise,  to  be  erected  or  built  on  tlie  said  premises  or  any  part  thereof,  or  to  be  used 
or  occupied  as  a dwelling-house  or  place  of  residence  by  any  person  whomsoever,  or  convert  any 
office-house  into  a dwelling-house,  or  permit  or  suffer  any  office-house  to  be  converted  into  a dwelling- 
house.  And  in  case  there  shall  be,  during  this  demise,  on  said  premises  more  than  one  dwelling- 
house  with  suitable  out-offices,  without  such  consent  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
the  said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  his  or  their  agent,  or  any  person  or  persons 
thereto  lawfully  authorised  by  him  or  them,  into  and  upon  the  said  demised  premises  to  enter  with 
proper  assistants,  and  to  throw  down,  prostrate,  and  destroy  any  such  dwelling-house,  office,  or  hut 
erected  thereon,  contrary  to  this  agreement,  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents 
that  there  shall  not  be,  during  this  demise,  any  residence  or  habitation  of  any.  hind  on  the  said  demised 
premises,  other  than  and  except  one  dwelling-house  with  suitable  offices  thereto,  imlcss  with  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  his  heirs  or  assigns.  And  also  that  the  said 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  and  will  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  during 
the  continuance  of  this  demise,  well  and  sufficiently  preserve,  uphold,  support,  maintain,  and  keep  the 
said  demised  premises,  and  all  houses,  buildings,  walls,  mearings,  inclosures,  and  improvements  what- 
soever now  made,  erected,  or  built,  or  whicli  at  any  time  hereafter  during  the  continuance  of  this 
demise  shall  be  made,  erected,  or  built  on  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  good  and 
sufficient  tenantable  order,  repair,  and  condition,  and  at  the  end  of  the  said  term,  or  other  sooner 
determination  of  this  demise,  which  shall  first  happen,  shall  and  will  leave  and  yield  up  the  peaceable 
and  quiet  possession  thereof  unto  the  said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  such  like 
good  order,  repair,  and  condition.  And  further,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said 
Daniel  Henry  Farrell,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  or  his  or  their  known  agent  or  receiver,  or  other  person  by 
him  or  thorn  authorised  so  to  do,  as  often  as  he  or  they  shall  think  necessary  or  proper,  at  all  convenient 
or  proper  times,  during  the  continuance  of  this  demise,  to  enter  into  and  upon  the  said  demised 
premises,  and  every  part  thereof,  there  to  view,  examine,  and  see  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
said  premises,  and  all  buildings,  and  improvements  thereon,  and  all  defects  and  want  of  reparation, 
amendment,  scouring,  or  cleansing,  of  the  several  buildings,  mearings,  fences,  ditches,  drains,  or 
improvements  therein  or  tliereon,  and  to  give  or  leave  notice  in  writing  with  the  said  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  and  to  give  same  to  some  person  residing  on  the  premises,  requiring  the 
siiid  repairs  and  amendments,  scouring  and  cleansing,  to  be  done  and  executed  where  necessary. 
And  in  case  the  smd  repairs  or  amendments  shall  not  be  made,  done,  and  completed,  in  a proper  and 
workmanlike  manner,  within  six  months  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  given  or  left  as  aforesaid, 
then  and  in  such  case,  and  as  often  as  it  shall  so  happen,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  his  or  their  agent  or  receiver,  or  such  person  or 
persons  authorised  or  appointed  as  aforesaid  into  or  upon  the  said  premises  or  any  part  thereof,  and 
with  workmen,  servants,  and  attendants,  and  all  necessary  horses,  carriages,  toofs,  and  materials, 
to  enter  and  make  such  repairs  and  amendments,  scouring,  and  cleansing,  or  cause  or  procure 
same  to  be  executed,  made,  or  done,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  the  money  so  expended  in 
such  repairs,  to  enter  and  distrain  the  same  premises  or  any  part  thereof,  and  the  distress  or 
distresses  so  taken  to  sell  and  dispose  of  in  the  same  manner  as  hereinbefore  provided  in  case  of  non- 
payment of  the  rent  hereinbefore  reserved,  until  full  payment  or  satisfaction  shall  be  made  of  all 
such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  expended  as  aforesaid,  and  to  take  and  use  all  such  other 
legal  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  such  expendltui-e  as  can  or  may  be  had  or  taken  for  the  recovery  of 
said  rent.  And  the  said  Daniel  Henry  FerraU,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  doth  covenant, 
promise,  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  that  the  said 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  paying  the  rents  and  reservations  and  performing  _ the 
covenants  aforesaid,  shall  and  may  peaceably  and  quietly  hold  and  enjoy  the  said  demised  premises, 
with  the  appurtenances,  (except  as  before  excepted,)  for  and  during  the  said  term,  without  the  let, 
suit,  trouble,  or  interruption  ofthim  the  said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  or  any  other 
person  or  persons  lawfully  claiming  or  to  claim  by,  from,  or  under  him,  them,  or  any  of  them- 
Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  said  parties  to  these 
presents,  that  if  it  shall  happen  that  the  said  yearly  rent  of  sterling,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
behind  or  unpaid  by  the  space  of  twenty-one  ^ays  next  after  any  of  the  said  days  on  which  the  same 
is  hereinbefore  reserved  and  appointed  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid,  or  if  the  said  executors,  adminis- 
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trators,  and  assigns,  or  any  of  them,  shall  sell,  assign,  alien,  suh-let,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  said  Appbsdix,  No.  3. 
demised  iands  and  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  in  any  manner  pai-t  with  the  possession  of  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  bequeath  the  same  by  will  to  more  than  one  child  or  other  person,  or  in  Perm  of  lease  granted 
any  manner  divide  same  among  his  children  or  next  of  kin,  or  other  persons,  and  shall  not  in  all  things  Ferrall,  esq. 

well  and  truly  observe,  perform,  fulfil,  and  keep  all  and  singular  the  covenants,  clauses,  aod  agree-  

ments,  winch  on  his  or  their  part  or  behalf  are  or  ought  to  be  observed,  performed,  fulfilled,  and 
kept,  according  to  the  trae  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents,  then  and  in  either  of  the  said  cases 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  (notwithstanding  any 
subsequent  receipt  of  rent,)  into  the  said  demised  lands  and  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole,  to  re-enter,  and  tlie  same  to  have  again,  re-possess,  and  enjoy,  as  in  his  or  their  first 
estate,  any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  ivise  notwithstanding.  In  witness 
whereof  the  parties  aforesaid  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  aud  year  first  before 
written,  *' 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  said  Daniel  Henry  Ferrall,  in  presence  of 
Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  said  in  presence  of 


Appendix,  No.  4.  Appemix,  No.  4. 

Copy  of  Habere  and  Decree,  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  22.,  Q.  8.  Habere  and  Decree; 

. of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  de-  ' 

fender  of  the  Faith,  and  soforth;  to  the  sliei-iff  of  the  coimty  of  Limerick,  greeting,  whereas,  Oliver 
Twist  oim  debtor,  in  our  Court,  before  the  Bai-ons  of  our  Exchequer,  at  the  Queen’s  Courts,  Dublin 
by  consideration  of  the  same  Court,  recovered  against  John  Thnjstout,  his  full  possession  of  his  terra' 
as  yet  to  come  of  and  in,  all  that  and  those,  that  pai-t  of  the  lands  of  Dunvaliin,  late  in  the  possession 
of  Thomas  Bukerry,  and  John  Curry,  containing  41  acres,  2 roods,  and  28  perches,  late  Irish  plantation 
measure,  being  equal  to  67  acres,  2 roods,  1 perch,  and  1 yard  or  thereabouts,  statute  measure, 
situate  in  the  of  Clanwilliam,  and  county  of  Limerick,  aforesaid,  which  premises  with  the 

sppui'tenances,  William  Gabbett,  on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  om-  Lord,  1844,  at  Bruff 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  aforesaid,  had  demised,  granted,  and  to  farm  let,  unto  the  said  Plaintiff,  to 
have  a^  to  hold,  alt  and  singulai-,  the  said  demised  premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said 
Plamtin,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  from  the  3rd  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  aforesaid,  for  and  during  the  term,  time,  and  space  of  ten  years  ft-om  thence  next  ensuing,  fully 
to  be  completed  and  ended,  by  vfrtue  of  which  said  demise,  the  said  Plaintiff  afterwards,  to  wit, "on  the 
3rd  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  aforesaid,  into  the  said  demised  premises,  with  the 
appurtenances,  entered  and  was  thereof  possessed,  until  the  said  Defendant  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the 
3rd  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  aforesaid,  into  the  said  demised  premises,  with  the  ap- 
purtenances m form  aforesaid,  demised,  with  force  and  arms,  to  wit,  with  swords,  clubs,  and  soforth,  m 
and  upon  tlie  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  said  Pl^tiff,  thereof  entered,  and  the  said  Plaintiff 
from  his_ said  larrn,  (his  term  thereof  not  being  yet  expired,)  ejected,  expelled,  and  amoved;  aod  the 
said  Plaintiff  so  ejected,  expelled,  and  removed  from  his  said  farm  thereof,  hath  hitherto  kept  out,  and 
still  keeps  out,  aud  other  injuries  then  and  there  brought  upon  him  against  our  peace,  and  to  the 
damge  of  the  said  Plaintiff  of  £100  sterling.  We  therefore  command  you,  that,  without  delay,  you 
deliver  unto  the  said_  Plaintiff,  his  full  possession  of  his  said  term,  as  yet  to  come,  of  and  in  the  lands 
and  premises  aforesaid,  with  the  appurtenances ; and  in  what  manner  you  shall  execute  this  writ,  make 
appem-  to  our  said  Barons,  at  the  Queen’s  Courts,  Dublin,  on  the  I5th  dav  of  April  next  coming,  and 
then  have  you  there  this  writ.  Witness,  Maziere  Brady,  Esq.,  Chief  Bmon  of  our  said  Exchequer, 
at  the  Queen  s Courts  aforesaid,  the  26th  day  of  January,  in  the  7th  year  of  our  reign. 

J.  Farran. 

J.  Farran,  (Title,)  Octavius  O’Brien,  Attorney. 


By  the  Assistant-Barrister  at  the  Sessions  for  the  County  of 
Limerick. 


Decree,  where  the  Civil  Bill  is  grounded  on  Non-payment  of  Rent. 

County  of  Limerick. 

Division  of  Rathkeale. 

Robert  S^wril,  Esq.,  "j  It  appearing  to  the  Court,  that  the  Plaintiff  caused  a Civil  Bill 

Jrlaintiff.  j to  be  filed  against  the  Defendant,  praying  to  be  put  into  the  pos- 

Bridget  O’Connor  and  !>  pf  the  Old  Manor  Mill  of  Croom,  as  lately  in  the  possession 

Daniel  O’Connor,  together  with  the  MiOstream,  Water-course. 

. anrl  MiUrJam 1..: JL  -I.-  xL . t->.  - v 


Patrick  Ryan, 
Defendants. 


j*  and  Miiidam  thereto  belonging,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  Parish 

. , _ . J Aublid,  and  Barony  of  Coshma,  and  County  of  Limerick,  in  the 

possession  of  the  Defendants,  which  Civil  Bill  ivas  brought  pursuant  to  the  Statute  in  such  case  made 
M ptovideth  on  the  ground  that  a Year’s  Rent  was  in  arrear  and  unpaid ; and  it  appearing  to  the 
Court,  that  Frocess  on  said  Civil  Bill  was  duly  served,  requiring  the  Defendant  and  all  others  having 
or  c aiming  to  have  fctm’est  in  the  Premises  in  said  Bill  mentioned,  to  appeal-  at  these  present  Ses- 
sions m answr  said  Bill ; upon  due  proof  thereof,  and  that  said  Premises  were  held  by  Defendant 
ttom  Flamtifi,  at  the  Yearly  Rent  of  Twenty-one  Pounds  Three  Shillings  and  Nine  Pence,  and  that 
Defendants  were  indebted  to  the  Plaintiff  in  the  Sum  of  Twenty-one  Pounds  Three  Shillings  and 
iMue  Fence,  bemg  for  One  whole  Yeai-’s  Rent  of  said  Premises,  due  and  ending  the  Twenty-ninth  day 
Pi  V Allowances.  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  the  Court,  that  the 

iiaiiititi  be  put  into  the  Possession  of  said  Premises,  and  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Limerick  is 
ereby  commanded  to  put  tho  Plaintiff  into  the  Possession  thereof^  pursuant  to  the  Statute  iu  such 
e made  and  prided ; and  it  is  further  ordered  and  decreed  by  tlie  Court,  that  the  Plaintiff  do 
IroDi  the  Defendants  Two  Pounds  Five  Shillings  and  Three  Halfpence  Costs ; and  the  several 
ins. of  the.respective-Counties-within  this  Kingdom,  of  Ireland,  are  liereby  commauded,  notwith.*  ■ 
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Appmii,  No,  4.  Blimding  liberlj  wHIiin  their  Bailiwicks,  to  eiecnle  the  same,  and  take  in  eaeontion  the  Goods  of 
Decree.  “ "‘“fj  ‘'m  =“>11  Costs.  Dated  at  Rathkeale,  this  2Sth  daj  of  Decemher,  1844, 

Witness  present, 

M.  W.  De  Courct,  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  Countu. 
R.  Tighe,  Assistant-Barrister  for  the  said  County, 

Jniius  Delmege,  Attorney  for  the  Plaint^. 


County  of 


Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  this 
[Seal.] 


I autliorise  and  empower 

iiliffs,  at 
day  of 


to  wit.  ^ or  either  of  them,  and  their  Assistants 

) Special  Bailiffs,  at  the  Plaintiff's  Peril,  to  “-o''-”*'-  *•”'  ’ 


and 
..ants, 

execute  the  above  Decree. 
Sher^of  the  said  County. 


Appewdix,  No.  5. 


Appendix,  No. 


Eolesto  beohseryea  Eules  to  bo  obBOrvod  by  Tenants  on  Estates  under  the  aijenCT  of  Richard  Beere  Esn 

“ Minutes  of  Evidence.  No.  43,  Q.  62.  ' 

NOTICE. 

It  is  partionlarly  desired  that  aU  persons  cutting  Turf  on  Major  O’Hara's  bogs,  wlU  have  it  drawn 
home  to  their  houses  before  the  1st  day  of  September  in  each  year,  as  on  no  account,  or  under  anv 
pretence  whatever,  a cart  or  car  will  be  allowed  on  any  road  leading  to  a bog  for  drawing  turf  after 
that  day,  nor  until  the  1st  day  of  April  following.  Richard^  Beere. 

NOTICE. 

It  is  particularly  desired  that  you  keep  your  fields  and  fences  wed  and  in  proper  order,  bv  nro 
tectmg  the  fences  from  the  injury  of  pigs  and  cattle,  and  dipt  in  a proper  season.  The  weei  m 
to  be  brought  to  your  manure  heap.  Any  tenant  neglecting  to  adhere  to  this  rule  will  be  liable  to 
Jus  landlord  s displeasure,  and  punished  according  to  the  iniury  he  committed 
1st  June,  1841.  ^ 


Richard  Beekb. 


Advice  to  tenants  oi 
the  making  and  ma- 
nagement of  manure 


n ADVICE  TO  TENANTS  ON  THE  MAKING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OP  MANURE,  ETC. 

MaJte  op  your  straw  daily,  as  it  is  threshed,  into  stacks  i and  wheu  you  have  a quautity  make  it 
up  xn  large  ricks  and  thatch  it  as  carefully  as  you  do  hay.  Never  waste  any  straw,  or  allow  it  to  be 
spread  about  the  yard,  or  on  the  road ; it  would  be  far  better  to  plough  it  into  the  ground  dry.  One 
load  of  dung  made  now  as  directed,  is  worth  five  made  of  straw  wet  and  rotted  with  rain,  of  which 
the  principal  beneficial  qualities  are  lost  and  washed  away.  Keep  your  cattle  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  house,  winter  and  summer,  your  horses  always ; your  cows  should  be  in  staff  the  entire  day,  from 
the  nrst  ot  May  until  the  first  of  November,  and  at  night  the  other  months  in  the  year.  Let  all  have 
plenty  of  bedding.  Where  turf  mould  is  to  be  had,  lay  always  a thick  layer  first  on  the  floor 
and  especially  fill  the  channels ; then  cover  vith  a good  bed  of  straw.  Turf  mould  dry  is  best. 
If  this  cannot  be  h^  in  quantity,  there  is  no  place  where  you  cannot  get  clay  to  lay  in  the  channels 
and  soak  up  the  urine.  Clean  out  the  house  at  least  every  second  day — put  back  into  the  staffs  any 
that  IS  not  wet — the  stables  should  be  cleaned  every  day,  morning  and  evening.  Once  a week  throw 
water  on  the  floors  and  sweep  them  out  clean,  and  spiinkle  with  powdered  lime.  If  this  be  done  every 
clay  in  the  stables,  it  will  destroy  every  unpleasant  smell,  and  prevent  that  volatile  salt  so  injurious  to 
the  sight  of  horses.  It  is  a healthy,  a cleanly,  and  a profitable  practice.  Make  your  dunghill  as 
lollows : hirst,  make  a platform  of  earth  in  some  roomy  vacant  place — turf  mould  is  far  better,  one 
foot  or  more  high,  and  twelve  feet  wide— -you  can  add  to  the  length  as  you  want— throw  the  dung  on 
this  platform,  say  a foot  thick— then  cover  with  eai-th  lightly,  and  turf  mould  after,  and  then  a layer 
ot  dung.  Again,  continue  making  your  dung  in  the  same  manner  every  day  all  the  year  round. 
Bring  out  the  dung  as  soon  as  cleaned  from  the  houses.  If  your  hurry  is  so  great  that  you  cannot 
do  so,  cover  it  there  at  once  with  earth,  until  you  have  a convenient  opportunity  to  place  it  upon  the 
(lung  heap.  Co  on  raising  the  heap  as  long  as  dung  can  be  thrown  up  with  shovels,  but  never  let 
cai-t  or  wheels  go  on  your  dunghill.  When  at  its  height,  cover  the  sides  with  sods  and  mould,  or 
earth  packed  close— then  add  to  the  length  of  your  platform,  and  go  on.  It  would  facilitate  your 
spring  work  if  your  dung  heaps  were  in  different  places  in  your  fields.  It  is  a wasteful  system,  and 
a dirty  slovenly  practice,  tci  throw  dung  out  of  the  cow-house  and  stable  door,  and  leave  it  there  to  be 
aned  up  in  summer, _ Ml  the  fertilising  gases  to  evaporate,  and  contaminate  the  air  you  breathe, 
or  in  winter,  the  enriching  qualities  to  be  wasted  away  and  destroyed  by  the  rain,  or  deadened  by  a 
superabundance  of  cold  water.  It  is  a dirty,  barbarous,  practice,  making  dung  in  the  farm-yard  nwr 
youi  house,  the  air  becomes  unwholesome,  the  house  cannot  be  kept  clean.  Your  yard  should 
always  be  kept  clean,  and  swept  once  a-week  at  least,  with  a broom.  By  having  a pit  at  the  lower 
end  ot  your  yard,  and  as  far  from  the  house  as  you  can,  made  water-tight,  and  throwing  into  it  all 


the  slops,  _tne  water  i^mng  from  the  weekly  washing  of  the  cattle  houses,  with  soap  auL  &c.,  and 
thiowing  in  earth  so^,  and  wee*,  which  have  not  formed  their  seeds,  refuse  straw,  &c.,  they  will  be 
fnnl  h “ % fortnight,  and  what  is  now  wasted  and  a nuisance,  will  add  to  the  quantity  and 
Tni,  ^ ™ ^ litter  under  them— their 

^ Pigs  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  a yard,  their  dung  is 

the  best,  they  should  be_  well  littered,  and  their  houses  often  cleaned.  If  you  manage  in  this  manner, 
you  may  be  siire  of  having  more  manure  than  you  will  want.  Provided  your  catde  are  abundantly 
ed,  you  may  be  certain  of  having  enough  of  manure  for  one  acre  from  each  cow  or  horse,  and  from 
every  six  sheep  and  six  pigs. 

In  T'tk*  ■’”"''1,*’'’  ‘'>'7  sluii  tlisir  seed,  and  mil  soon  be  eradicated  from  jour 

fortniSf  ‘r  ™ useless  and  injurious  nill  come  out  of  the  pit,  once  a 

not  t ™ ' 14  * m f'**  ■“  '*™E.  “Rd  in  the  alternate  layers,  it 

» eJS  • fsMdising  gases,  and  ndll  prevent  the  dung  he.thig  too 

mnoh,  and  consuming  both  quantity  and  quality.  Dnng  put  out  from  tL  houses,  and  treated  a.  now 
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directed,  will  diminish  very  little  in  quality ; but  without  the  foundation  of  earth  and  the  alternate 
ayers,  a horse  load  of  fresh  dung  will  heat  and  consume  itself  to  less  than  a tih,:clharrowfiiL  and  its 
best  qualities  be  lost.  Cattle  should  always  be  well  fed,  if  it  were  only  for  the  increase  of  the  dung- 
hill, the  dung  of  we  l-fed  beasts  is  much  more  enriching  to  the  land  than  that  of  half-fed,  the  dung 
of  carnivorous  animals  is  better  than  those  fed  of  vegetables— an  additional  proof  that  half  stock  is 
whole  profit,  whole  stock  half  profit.  By  giving  every  animal  plenty  of  litter,  or  keeping  his  stall 
clean,  it  ydl  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  dunghill.  You  know  that  cleaning  is  half  feeding-  A 
farmer  who  followed  the  old  system  of  manure  making,  or  rather  manure  neglecting,  had  every  year 
to  buv  manui-e,  aiid  draw  it  at  a heavy  expense  ; he  adopted  the  plan  you  are  advised  to  follow,  and 
though  be  has  not  increased  bis  stock,  he  has  now  plenty  of  manure  for  all  purposes,  and  some  to 
spare  for  top-di-essing  meadows.  Every  one  who  has  adopted  this  system  has  found  great  benefit 
Mr.  Beere  will,  on  visiting  each  tenant's  faa-m  half-yearly,  as  is  his  usual  practice,  inspect  the 
Manure  heap  ; and  ay  tenant  not  paying  attention  to  the  making  thereof,  agreeable  to  the  fore- 
going instructions,  wiii  not  meet  with  encouragement  or  assistance  from  him. 

He  aly  particularly  requires  that  the  stubble-ground  of  each  tenant  will  be  either  deeply  ploughed 
or  trenched  up  before  the  first  of  December  in  each  year,  hut  the  sooner  after  the  corn  is  cut  the 
better. 

And  for  the  last  time  he  informs  those  tenants  who  still  persevere  (notwithstanding  the  many 
cautions_  given  to  the  contoary)  in  putting  out  and  spreading  their  manure  on  their  potato  ridges  and 
leaving  it  ycyered  for  days,  until  the  sap  and  most  valuable  parts  thereof  is  absorbed,  that  such 
tenant,  or  his  family,  will,  m no  case,  meet  with  any  favour  from  him ; but,  on  the  contrary  after 
this  warning,  will  be  altogether  removed  olf  the  property.  ’ 

The  manure  must  he  covered  over  the  day  after  its  being  spread ; and  this  paper  must  be  preserved 
and  ready  to  be  produced  to  Mr.  B.  on  each  visit.  ^ 


Appendix,  No.  6. 

William  Blacker,  esq.,  upon  Currencj  and  Taxation,  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence 

No.  49,  Q.  6. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen,— In  support  of  the  opinion  I have  given,  as  to  the  important  bearing 
winch  the  currency  laws  exercise  upon  agriculture,  I do  not  confine  myself  to  the  effect  which 
fluctuations  m the  currency  must  directly  iiave  upon  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  as  well  as 
every  other  commodity,  thereby  materially  operating  upon  the  permanent  engagements  subsisting 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  yon  the  capabdity  of  maintaining  which,  their  good  understandinl 
and  mutual  welfai’e  depend;  but  I likewise  take  Into  my  calculation  the  indirect  effect  which 
those  same  flytuations  hye  on  the  prosperity  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  and  the  reduction  of 
consumption  thereby  occasioned  in  the  manufacturing  classes,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  speech  I 
have  referred  to,  has  described  as  the  chief  cause  oftiie  low  prices  of  agricultural  produce  then 
admitted  to  exist,  and  by  which  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  that  most  important 
point,  the  payment  oi  rent,  are  involved.  ^ 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  subject  begins  to  he  better  understood,  it  may  appear  a work  of 
supererogation  to  state  that  the  Bank  of  England  Directors  are  obliged  at  all  times  to  pav  their 

notes  in  specie  on  demandyt  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  lOU  per  oz.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  comse  of 

exchange  for  bills  on  Hamburg,  for  example,  occasions  bills  to  sell  at  a rate  one  or  two  per  cent  above 
the  par  of  e.xchange  between  the  two  countries,  the  bullion  merchant  immediately  goes  upon  'Chans-e 
draws  on  Hamburg,  suppose  for  £100,000,  for  which  bills  he  receives  payment  in  Bank  of 
England  notes.  These  he  forthwith  takes  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  demands  payment  in  gold  • 
Md  tins  being  received,  he  sends  it  immediately  to  Hamburg  to  meet  the  payment  of  his  drafts’ 
Ihe  transaction  will,  therefore,  stand  thus,  viz. : ^ 

£100,000  bills  at  two  per  cent,  advance,  produces  . . . £2  000 

Which  he  pays  at  par  by  the  remittance  of  specie,  subject  merely  to  the  expense  ’ 
of  transport,  which  in  peace  will  be  under  one-half  per  cent.,  . . 500 

Clear  gain  upon  the  transaction,  . . . . £1  500 

This,  according  to  the  data  laid  down,  may  be  repeated  every  ’Change  day,  until  the  bullion  in 
the  bank  is  exhausted,  which  it  would  very  soon  be.  For  round  numbers  I suppose  a rate  of 
poht  which  IS  greatly  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  Induce  an  export  of  gold  to  the  greatest  extent 
ihe  consequence  notoriously  is,  that  the  Bank  Directors  have  recourse  to  a denial  o{  discount  in 
order  to  protect  themselves,  by  which  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  taken  aback ; and  having 
no  means  of  getting  the  discounts  necessary  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  engagements  they 
m^t  either  export  their  goods  to  ports  on  the  continent,  and  draw  against  these  consignments  or 
submit  to  bankruptcy.  But  this  influx  of  consignments  to  the  continent  naturally  lowers  the  price 
there,  and  forced  sales  take  place,  in  order  to  provide  funds  to  pay  the  advances  the  consignees  have 
come  under.  At  these  forced  sales  the  continental  dealers  find  it  more  their  interest  to  purchase 
than  to  send  orders  to  England;  of  course  no  orders  come  forward;  and  the  press  for  money  continu- 
ing, more  shipments  have  to  be  made,  and  greater  sacrifices  have  to  he  submitted  to.  The  low  prices 
these  sales  re-acts  on  the  prices  in  England,  it  being  better  to  sell  lower  at  home  than  to  incur  the 
expenses  of  sending  abroad.  By  degrees  wages  are  reduced,  and  operatives  are  discharged  or  put  on 
short  time  ; and  thus  general  distress  and  want  of  employment  ensues.  In  the  meantime  the  reduced 
prices  of  shipments  tend  to  prolong  the  unfavourable  exchange ; for  it  is  the  amount  of  the  exports 
shi^pped,  and  not  the  mere  number  of  bales  or  yards  exported  which  produces  the  effect ; and  the 
extension  of  the  quantity  being  unequal  to  countervail  the  diminution  in  the  price,  the  exchanges  are 
eventually  brought  back  to  pai-  by  the  import  of  goods  being  discontinued,  the  scavoitj  oi’^monej 
being  such  as  to  lower  the  general  scale  of  prices,  so  as  to  render  their  importation  unprofitable 
which  IS  folly  exemplified  by  Mr.  Horsely  Palmer,  who,  in  his  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  Bank  of 
ngland  Directors,  admits,  page  23,  that  the  reduction  in  all  the  material  articles  of  import  amounted 
31)  per  cent.,  whicli  fully  supports  my  assertion,  that  importation  became  unprofitable ; 
hb  , therefore,  the  demand  for  bills  subsiding,  the  exchanges  are  restored,  after  ruining  thousands 
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and  bringing  millions  into  misery  and  distress.  The  foregoing  is  a short  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  existing  currency  laws  disable  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  population  from  consuming 
their  accustomed  quantity  of  agiicultural  produce;  and  the  want  of  demand  consequent  thereon, 
(coupled  with  the  scarcity  of  money,  which  farmers  are  as  much  sufferers  by  as  any  other  people,) 
causes  an  action  and  re-action  which  completes  the  embarrasments  of  each ; for  the  manufacturing 
population  cannot  buy  the  farm  produce,  and  the  farmer  cannot  purchase  manufactures. 

There  can  be  no  second  opinion  as  to  the  currency  laws  (by  making  the  denial  of  discount  impera- 
tive upon  the  Directors,)  being  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief ; but  the  same  unanimity  is  not  likely  to 
take  place  in  regard  to  any  remedy  which  may  be  proposed  for  the  evil.  And  yet,  if  no  remedy  is 
applied,  and  if  we  are  left  in  our  present  unprotected  state,  with  the  Bank  Directors,  for  their  own 
interest,  forcing  out  paper,  it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretel  what  must  sooner  or  later  take 
place,  namely,  a recurrence  of  all  the  calamities  we  are  but  just  escaping  from. 

I complain  that  in  the  examination  of  evidence  before  the  committees  which  have  been  appointed 
to  investigate  this  subject,  there  has  been  no  reference  whatever  to  original  principles  ; and  that  the 
whole  mass  of  evidence  collected,  is  nothing  more  than  a collection  of  contradictory,  and  perhaps  not 
always  disinterested  opinions.  As  an  exemplification  of  what  I mean,  I venture  broadly  to  assert 
that  no  circulating  medium  whatever  can  be  a steady  measure  of  value,  which  does  not  maintain  at 
all  times  the  same  proportion  to  the  capital  and  commercial  transactions  of  the  country  which  adopts 
it.  This  is  plain  ; because  every  one  knows  that  fuctuatioiis  in  the  quantity  of  circiilating  medium 
inevitably  alter  the  prices  of  all  commodities ; but  the  natural  deductions  from  this  principle  are  not 
so  generally  adverted  to,  viz.-,— if  this  principle  is  admitted,  it  then  follows  that  no  article  having  any 
specific  value  of  its  own,  can  form  a circulating  medium,  which  shall  be  a fixed  measure  of  value. 

Because  any  article  having  a specific  value  of  its  own,  must  fluctuate  in  its  own  value  according  to 
the  supply  and  demand ; and,  therefore,  being  changeable  in  its  own  value,  it  cannot  be  an  unchange- 
able  measure  of  the  value  of  other  things. 

This  again  shows  that  the  precious  metals  cannot  form  a circulating  medium  capable  of  being  a 
fixed  measure  of  value  ; because  the  demand  for  them  always  has  in  times  past,  and  always  must  be 
in  time  to  come,  fluctuating — ^the  supply  of  the  mines,  or  the  demand  from  other  countries,  as  Mr. 
IT.  Palmer  states  of  the  United  States,  immediately  affecting  our  supply.  But  if  gold  is  thus  defec- 
tive in  itself,  it  is  beyond  all  comparison  worse  as  the  basis  of  a mixed  currency,  which  I think  has 
been  made  sufficiently  apparent  by  what  has  been  said  above,  in  treating  of  the  effects  brought  on  by 
a denial  of  discount,  when  specie  was  carried  away  by  a foreign  demand. 

I may  here  he  asked.  What,  then,  are  the  principles  you  wish  to  recommend  to  public  notice?  and 
what  is  the  theory  which  supports  the  representations  you  have  made,  of  the  distress  and  misery  pro- 
duced, not  only  among  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes,  but  extending  its  influence  to  the 
concerns  of  agriculture,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  I beg  to  state,  that  from  the  very  commencement  of  civilisation,  the  con- 
nexion between  cuiTency  and  commerce  has  been  indissoluble.  As  international  commerce  arose,  the 
local  cnrrencios,  such  as  the  cowries  of  the  Niger,  gave  place  to  the  precious  metals ; which  being 
in  universal  estimation,  enabled  different  nations  to  excliange  their  products,  and  commerce  was 
consequently  greatly  extended.  When  to  this  was  added  the  invention  of  bills  of  exchange,  a further 
extension  became  practicable ; the  expense  and  risk  of  the  transport  of  specie  became  unnecessary, 
and  the  most  distant  commodities  could  be  exchanged,  bought,  or  sold,  without  stirring  any  of  them 
from  the  spot ; hut  still,  commerce  was  limited  to  the  articles  the  merchant  was  bona  fide  the  owner  of. 
The  invention  of  inland  bills  of  exckajige,  however,  enabled  the  merchant  to  buy,  manufacture,  or 
exchange  articles  which  he  had  not,  but  which  he  could  get  on  credit,  upon  the  confidence  that  his 
engagements  would  in  due  time  be  made  good ; and  his  transactions  became  limited  only  to  the  credit 
he  had  acquired.  But.  this  advance  in  commercial  dealings,  by  the  improvements  in  currency,  was 
still  further  promoted  by  tlie  introduction  of  discount,  by  which  the  seller  was  able  to  accommodate 
his  customer,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  for  himself  all  the  advantages  of  a ready  money  sale. 
Following  up  this  outline  by  reference  to  the  introduction  of  banks,  bank  notes,  bank  credits,  and 
bank  checks,  by  which  the  history  of  commerce  and  currency  may  be  brought  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  the  American  war,  and  the  commencement  of  the  late  French  war,  it  becomes  evident  that 
as  credit  transactions  more  and  more  extended,  the  frequency  of  commercial  panics  increased ; and 
the  experience  of  1793  and  1797  proved,  that  unless  the  credit  system  was  guaranteed  against  the 
denial  of  discount,  (which  constantly  followed  a deniand  for  gold  at  the  hank,  whenever  it  took  place, 
and  from  time  to  time  destroyed  all  confidence  in  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  engagements,) — not  only 
the  prosperity  of  commerce,  but  the  safety  of  the  country  i^aeif  would  be  cuinpromised.  In  this  state 
of  things  the  bold  and  untried  measure  of  a suspension  of  cash  payments  restored  confidence  ; and  for 
a long  series  of  years,  under  events  the  most  trying,  and  expenses  the  most  unheard  of,  supported  the 
trade  and  finances  of  the  country,  in  the  arduous  struggle  in  which  it  was  engaged. 

Here,  then,  is  the  example  of  what  we  ought  to  adopt,  and  what  we  ought  to  correct.  The  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments  saved  both  the  country  and  its  commerce,  and  ought  to  be  adopted ; but  the 
provisions  imder  which  the  inconvertible  currency  w'as  allowed  to  he  issued,  were  calculated  eventually 
to  injure  both,  and  ouglit  to  be  carefully  corrected. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  had  we  acted  upon  this  experience ; but  in  an  evil  day  we  determined  to 
return  to  the  metallic  basis,  and  go  bade  to  the  currency  of  1797,  in  tlie  vain  hope  that  the  fear  of 
being  called  on  for  payment  in  specie  would  have  prevented  all  over  issues  ; and  as  to  the  fatal  effects 
of  contractions,  they  seem  never  to  have  been  thought  of. 

For  an  example  of  the  success  of  this  experiment,  as  a means  to  prevent  over-issue,  let  me  apply  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Horsely  Palmer,  and  the  official  retmns,  furnished  by  the  Bank  Directors  them- 
selves. By  the  latter,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Banlcs  of  Issue,  page  104, 
Appendix  No.  XIV.,  it  appears,  that  in  1836,  the  Directors  over-issued  £17,000,000,  almost  equal  to 
their  entire  circulation,  in  advances  on  accoimt  of  the  West  India  Loan  and  to  the  East  India 
Company,  forcing  out  paper  at  three  per  cent,  interest  and  long  securities,  which  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  same  year  they  called  in,  by  charging  six  per  cent,  interest  and  limiting  their  'discounts  to 
“ short  paper,”  the  profit  on  the  over-issue  and  the  profit  on  the  contraction  going  to  the  bank,  whilst 
the  mercantile  and  manufactriring  interest  suffered  the  loss.  It  \vill  thus  be  seen,  by  numerous 
instances,  tliat  the  call  for  gold  is  not  a guarantee  against  over-issue ; but  it  is  a proof  that  over- 
issue has  already  taken  place,  and  that,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  derange  both  domestic  and  foreign- 
trade.  Then,  as  to  contraction,  see  the  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Horsely  Palmer,  already  referred 
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to,  m which  he  admits  that  the  contraction  of  the  currency  lowered  prices  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent., 
a variation  pretty  nearly  equal  to  the  over-issue,  under  the  Bant  Eestriction  Act,  hut  attended  with 
consequences  beyond  all  comparison  more  fatal,  from  which  we  are  scarcely  yet  recovered. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression,  allow  me  to  take  a glance  at  the  rapid  retrospect  just  given  of 
the  connexion  between  cun^^^^  and  commerce,  tor  the  purpose  of  applying  what  hi  beeh  said  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  question  which  has  been  proposed  i and  let  me  ask,  is  it  not  evident,  that  any  nation, 
abandoning  the  ™"'ency  of  the  ptecioua  metals,  must,  in  returning  to  a currency  like  cowrii,  suffer 
the  loss  of  that  trade  which  the  adoption  of  the  precious  metals  as  a currency  had  brought  with  if  » 
In  like  manner,  m abandoning  the  use  of  foreign  and  inland  bills  of  exchange,  banks  and  bank  notes, 
must  not  the  increased  trade,  arising  from  those  improvements,  be  sacriSced  if  wc  return  to  a currency 

nSle^md  the  off”  , f "““T  'f.  “ ‘‘’'J”'*'’”. “PP”‘  inconvertible  currency  givel 

to  trade,  and  the  effectual  guarantee  rt  affords  against  any  i.nial  of  dmount,  (as  a remedy  fo/ ivliich 
It  was  introduced,)  must  we  not,  m like  manner,  from  time  to  time,  ns  that  denial  of  discount  comes 
into  operation,  fall  back  pro  tank,  into  the  sa^me  state  as  when  this  denial  of  discount  formerly  existed, 
^Tect  uroof  Tth^  f ft®  r “'(“''e  mentioned ; and  are  not  the  effects  of  the  late  panic 

a direct  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  here  stated-commerce  and  manufacture  brought  to  the 
owest  ebb,  our  shipping  lying  idle,  and  our  merchants  so  paralysed  by  the  evils  they  had  been  eipesed 
to,  that  money,  when  abundant,  has  even  yet  hardly  prevailed  on  them  again  to  embark  in  any  exten- 
sive mercantile  pursuits?  And  what  has  been  the  effect  to  the  working  classes  of  thus  retuining  fo 
an  abandoned  mjxed  currency,  and  again  exposing  om-selves  fo  the  denial  of  dieeount,  and  tlie  Ivils 
attending  it  ? It  has  been  this,  that  they  have  been  reduced  to  the  depth  of  distress  and  despair 
and  the  peace  of  the  realm  endangered.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear,  that  oommetco  and 
mauniaotnre  are  necessary  to  give  employment  to  the  working  classes,  and  a market  for  agricultural 
produce;  and  that  it  there  is  a connexion  between  currency  and  commerce,  no  nation  can  retro- 
grad^,  tn  regard  to  without  destroying  the  means  of  affording  employment,  and  brinffins'  on 
aU  the  evils  arising  therefrom,  which  have  been  already  alluded  to.  HerJ  then,  is  the  true  solution 
ot  the  question:— Population  natmally  increases  ; and  yet,  by  the  denial  of  discount,  ai-ising  out  of 
- a'®’  A ^ supporting  itself,  and  require  the  population  of 

1843  to  subsist  upon  the  employment  afforded  by  a state  of  commerce  and  manufacture  cut  down  to 
correspond  with  the  currency  of  1797.  I cannot  conceive  that  any  exception  can  be  taken  to  the 
justness  of  this  rejily ; but  the  reasoiimg  may  be  carried  stiU  further  : for  if  nations  cannot  retrograde 
in  this  respect,  neither  can  theg  stand  still.  An  increasing  population  must  get  employment.  Unwise 
laws  may  check  or  rum  trade  and  manufacture  ; but  to  stop  the  growth  of  population  is  beyond  the 
power  of  Parliament,  and  the  very  foundations  of  civil  society  wiU  be  brokeA  up  if  employment  is 
rendered  unattainable.  That  the  denial  of  discount,  occasioned  by  our  currency  laws,  is  the  true 
secret  ot  the  miserv  and  want  of  employment  we  have  lately  seen  exemplified,  is  madtr  apparent  by 
Ae  increasing  employment  now  afforded  by  the  revival  in  trade  and  manufactiu'e,  which  greater  confi- 
dence in  our  moneta-ry  prospects  has  of  late  produced.  Let  trade,  manufacture,  and  agriculture  be 
heed  trora.  the  diecks_  which  a denial  of  discount  must  always,  from  time  to  time,  produce,  and  the 
increase  of  capital,  arising  from  the  product  of  labour,  will  ever  keep  pace  with  the  grotvth  of  the 
population,  and  will  always  be  able  to  provide  it  with  beneficial  employment. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  supposing  these  charges  brought  against  the  return  to  a mixed 
currency  be  ever  so  well  founded,  how  are  the  dangers  which  have  been  found  to  attend  an  inconver- 
tible currency  to  be  avoided  ? 

I have  already  said,  that  this  might  be  arrived  at  by  correcting  the  unwise  regulations  of  the  Bank 
Kesti'iction  Act.  ° 

1st.  Take  the  issue  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  have  a direct  interest  in  abusing  the  trust. 

« 11  ■ nothing  to  bias  their  judgment, 

ordly.  Do  not  permit  persons  at  mil  to  execute  what  ought  to  be  a national  prerogative,  and  stop 
all  issues  but  by  national  eommissioner.s.  ^ 

Tlia,t  these  eommissiotiers  shiiU  have  no  dealings  with  individuals,  bnt  shall  confine  their 
discounts  to  commercial  paper  sent  in  by  the  commercial  banks. 

. 5thly.  Take  away  the  power  of  lending  to  government,  or  dealing  in  the  funds,  or  loans  of  any 
mnd  and  limit  the  commissioners  to  a certain  term  and  rate  of  discount,  which  shall  prove  itself 
adapted  to  keep  the  inconvertible  currency  at  the  present  standard,  viz.,  tliat  a pound  note  of  incon- 
vertible_  currency  sha U be  worth  a sovereign,  when  the  foreign  exchanges  are  at  par,  at  which  time 
u ion  is  ±,3  17s.  lOg^.  per  oz.,  that  being  the  standard  par  of  exchange  with  the  currencies  of  the 
continent,  which  the  bullion  report  of  1810  shoivs  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  is  capable  of  being 
roug  It  to,  where  over-issue  does  not  take  place.  This  is  all  that  ought  to  be  required,  even  in  a conver- 
Uble  paper  ; for  if  a demand  for  gold  renders  a sovereign  of  greater  value  as  a bill  of  exchange,  it  is 
as  great  an  act  of  injustice  to  demand  from  the  bank  sovereigns  in  exchange,  under  such  circum- 
stances, ^ It  woidd  be  to  require  sovereigns  of  a greater  weight,  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But, 
in  regard  to  the  danger  of  any  over-issue  taldng  place,  I beg  to  state,  that  the  practice  of  the  Banlc 
^irectors  proves,  that  by  discounting  long  paper  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  they  are  able  to  increase 
e currency ; and  by  only  discounting  short  paper  at  a high  rate  of  interest,  thev  are  able  to  contract 
tne  currency. 

It  IS  undeniable,  therefore,  that  between  the  two  extremes  there  is  a term  and  rate  of  discount  which 
will  limit  tlie  ciirrency  to  such  an  amount  as  will  bring  it  to  a par  with  the  present  standard,  which  I 
j no  means  wish  to  deviate  from.  If  this  is  true,  the  same  regulations  which  bring  an  inconvertible 
currency  to  a par  with  the  present  standard  will  be  adequate  to  maintain  it  at  that  standard.  The 
amount  ot  currency  will  fluctuate  according  to  the  wants  of  trade,  precisely  as  the  issues  of  the  country 
an  s 0,  where  loans  and  forced  issues  are  not  permitted.  The  merchant  and  manufacturer  will  then 
now  w at  teion  and  rate  of  discount  they  have  to  depend  upon,  and  commercial  transactions  may  be 
earned  on  under  the  direction  of  sound  judgment  and  discretion,  in  place  of  being,  as  at  present,  but 
ano  er  species  of  gambling.  We  shall  then  be  free  from  those  monetary  panics,  which  have  of  late 
een  so  injurious  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  may  again  hope  to  see  con- 
en  and  comfort  the  portion  of  our  industrious  population,  and  commerce,  manufacture,  and  agriculture, 
oj  attording  mutual  support,  reciprocally  promoting  the  prosperity  of  each  other. 

ving  shown  how  an  unfavourable  exchange,  under  the  existing  currency  laws,  naturally  produces 
most  indefinite  demand  for  specie  at  the  Bank  of  England,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  point  out 
ow  a few  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  specie  or  bullion  might  discharge  a debt  of  as  many  niillions, 
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without  the  least  derangement  of  trade,  under  an  inconvertible  currency,  by  which  bullion  would  be 
left  to  rise  and  fall  like  any  other  commodity. 

For  example,  suppose  the  price  of  bills  of  exchange  on  Hamburg  advances  to  two  per  cent,  above 
par,  and  gold  being  a remittance  at  par,  we  shall  suppose,  from  a remittance  therein  being  attended 
with  some  inconvenience,  the  premium  on  bullion  above  the  present  standard  would  amount  only  to 
one  and  a hamper  cent. 

The  bullion  merchant  then  brings  to  cliange,  we  shall  suppose  £100,000  worth  of  bullion,  and  receives 
thereon  £1,500  premium;  and  knowing  that  this  bullion  is  to  be  sent  to  Hamburg,  in  order  to  be  sold 
there  to  provide  funds  to  pay  the  remitter’s  engagements,  he  writes  to  his  Hamburg  correspondent,  and 
directs  him  to  purchase  this  same  bullion,  and  send  it  back  to  him  to  London,  and  to  talce  his  reim- 
bursement, by  drawing  for  the  amount  on  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  the  Havana,  Rio  Janeiro,  or  any  other  place, 
the  exchanges  from  whence  on  London  have  not  been  deranged  by  the  import  of  wheat  into  England, 
and  to  desire  his  correspondent  tliere  to  take  his  reimbursement,  by  drawing  on  him  (the  bullion 
merchant),  in  London.  By  this  means,  the  bullion  merchant  gets  back  his  £ 1 00,000  worth  of  bullion 
and  re-sells  it  the  next  day,  on  ’Change,  in  London  ; and  thus,  by  tmning  and  returning  the  same 
£100,000,  A debt  of  almost  any  amount  will  be  discharged,  without  deranging  any  other  branch  of 
commerce.  The  correspondent  in  Hamburg  gets  the  gold  there  at  par,  or  perhaps  under  it,  from 
the  influx  taking  place  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  bills,  and  there  is  merely  the  expense  of  sending  it 
back.  So  that  the  only  effect  of  a rise  in  the  price  of  bills  of  two  per  cent.,  which  at  present  would 
produce  an  immediate  drain  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  would  be  tills,  that  the  high  price  of  bills 
would  be  a bonus  to  the  same  extent  upon  the  export  of  manufactm’es,  and  it  would  oe  a tax  to  a 
similar  extent  upon  the  absentee  in  obtaining  his  remittances.  The  transaction  here  detailed  is 
precisely  similar  to  what  took  place  in  the  North  of  Leland,  during  the  high  premium  on  gold,  at  the 
time  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act.  The  rent  receivers  demanded  gold  in  payment  of  rent.  The  tenant 
excused  himself  by  saying  gold  was  so  scarce  it  could  not  be  got ; to  obviate  which  the  receiver  lodged 
at  some  neighbouring  shop  one  or  two  hundi’ed  guineas,  and  said  to  the  tenant  you  can  get  gold 
plenty  there.  The  tenant  accordingly  had  to  go  and  pay  the  premium  on  the  gold,  which,  when  he 
came  to  pay  his  rent,  only  passed  at  par ; and  when,  in  this  way,  the  1 00  or  200  guineas  deposited  had 
been  abstracted  from  the  shop  and  transferred  to  the  receiver,  the  latter  sent  them  back  to  the  shop 
again,  and  the  same  process  recommenced ; and,  in  this  way,  100  guineas  it  is  evident  would  pay  the 
rents  of  an  estate  of  any  amount.  This  is  a case  precisely  in  point,  and  shows,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  contradiction,  the  truth  of  what  I have  stated  in  regard  to  tlie  small  sum  in  bullion  which 
under  an  inconvertible  currency,  would  discharge  the  same  debt  which,  under  our  present  currency 
laws,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  would  not  leave  a sovereign  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

It  is  not  ray  intention  to  widte  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  currency ; but  I have  been  anxious  so  far 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  as  to  show  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  my  charging  against  our  present 
currency  laws  those  derangements  of  trade  and  manufacture  which,  from  time  to  time,  by  destroying 
the  market  for  agricultural  produce,  iiave  so  materially  distm'hed  the  relations  subsisting  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  in  the  imjsortant  particular  of  the  payment  of  rent,  which,  I presume  to  think, 
has  been  satisfactorily  made  out ; and  I trust  I shall  he  pardoned  for  extending  my  remarks  so  far  as 
to  state  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  effectual  and  practical  remedy  for  the  same  ; and  if  the  theory 
I lay  down  is  disputed,  I do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  submitting  it  to  the  test  of  a practical  experiment, 
by  making  the  present  small  note  cim-encr/  of  Ireland  an  inconvertible  currency s and  if  the  privilege 
of  such  an  issue  was  offered  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  for  such  a period  as  might  be  considered  sufficient 
to  prove  its  efficiency,  I have  little  doubt  the  Directors  would  gladly  consent  to  make  the  trial,  and 
would  be  willing  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  security  that  they  would  preserve  the  exchanges  between 
this  country  and  England  with  as  little  variation  as  they  have  been  since  the  return  to  cash  payments. 
And  as  England  is  to  Ireland  what  the  Continent  is  to  England,  a satisfactory  practical  proof  would 
thus  be  afforded  whether  or  not  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  could,  by  merely  restricting  the  issue, 
be  maintained  at  the  same  standard  value  as  when  a metallic  basis  existed — being  at  the  same  time 
free  from  any  danger  of  that  denial  of  discount  to  which,  and  all  its  attendant  evils,  the  latter  must 
always  be  liable  when  an  export  of  bullion  takes  place,  let  the  cause  of  that  export  be  what  it  may.  I 
shall  not  farther  trespass  on  you,  except  to  request  your  attention  to  the  form  of  daily  and  weekly 
bulletin,  hereto  annexed,  which  I consider  necessary,  to  give  that  degree  of  publicity  which  is  desirable 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  issue,  whose  appointment  I have  recommended. 

I remain,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  &c.,  &c., 

William  Blackee. 
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C'r. 

■ notes  received,  No.  1,  to  100,000, 
amount  of  discount  received  on  contra 
bills  discounted, 

£ ■ 
100,000  1 

1,500 

By  amount  of  150  bills  discounted, 
„ cash  on  hand,  . , . 

£ 

. 90,000 

. 11,500 

101,500 

2nd  Jan.  1844. 

101,500 

■ amount  on  liand  from  last  night, 
notes  received,  from  100,000  to  200,000, 
sovereigns  paid  over  for  investment, 
discount  received, 

11,500 

100,000 

500 

1,200 

By  120  hills  discounted,  . 
,,  700  sovereigns  received, 
„ cash  on  hand,  . 

. 105,000 

700 

. 7.500 

113,200 

3rd  Jan.  1844. 

113,200 

arnount  on  hand, 

notes  received,  from  200,000  to  350,000, 
discount  received, 

sovereigns  paid  over  for  investment. 

7,500 

160,000 

2.700 

5,600 

By  160  hills  discounted,  . 

,,  7,900  sovereigns  received, 
„ cash  on  hand,  . 

, 138,000 

7,8U0 

. 20,000 

£165,800 

4tk  Jan.  1844, 

£165.800 
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To  cash  on  hand  last  night, 

„ notes,  350,000  to  506,000, 

„ discount  received, 

„ specie  paid  over  for  investment, 
„ bills  due  this  day  to  collect, 


By  200  bills  discounted, 

„ sovereigns  received, 

„ protested  bills  not  paid, 
„ cash  on  hand,  . 


To  amount  of  cash  on  hand, 

„ notes,  506,000  to  686,000, 

„ discount  received, 

„ specie  paid  over  for  investment, 
„ bills  due  received  for  collection, 
„ received  for  protested  bills  paid, 


By  bills  discounted, 

„ sovereigns  received, 

,,  bills  protested  this  day, 
,,  cash  on  hand,  . 


To  cash  on  hand  last  night, 

„ notes  received,  686,000  to  886,000 
„ discount  received, 

„ specie  paid  over  for  investment, 

„ bills  received  for  collection, 

„ received  for  protests,  . 


By  bills  discounted, 

„ sovereigns  received, 
„ bills  protested,  . 

,,  cash  on  hand. 


Weekly  Sommart  of  tlie  Transactions  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Currency.  Cr 


To  find  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the  close  of  each  week,  deduct  No.  1 1 from  No.  6,  and  balance 
nil  required.  For  example 

Amount  of  No.  6,  .....  .£1,006,150 

Deduct  amount  of  No.  11,  ....  . 973  qqq 


Cash  on  hand,  ..... 
To  find  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the  close  of  any  day.  For  example- 
4th  Jan.  The  addition  of  No.  6 to  that  date  is  . 

Off  addition  of  No.  1 1 to  that  date,  . 


Cash  on  hand,  .....  £26,600 

To  find  the  number  of  sovereigns  on  hand,  deduct  No.  4 from  No.  10,  and  balance  is  the  sun 
example — 

Amount  of  No.  10,  ......  £38,750 

Off  amount  of  No.  4,  . . ....  34,650 


Sovereigns  in  hands  of  cashier, 

To  find  the  amount  of  bills  on  hand,  deduct  No.  1 from  No.  9,  and  balance 
example 

Amount  of  No.  9,  ..... 

Off  amount  of  No.  1,  . . . 


£4,100 

the  amount  required.  For 


Bills  on  hand,  ..... 

To  find  amount  of  bills  under  protest,  deduct  No.  2 from  No.  8,  and  balance  is  the 
Amount  of  No.  8,  , . . . . 

Off  amount  of  No.  2,  . . 


£873,050 
tn  required. 
£7,050 
- 4,500 


£2,550 

5 shows  the  amount  of 
d No.  4 the  total  of  sove- 
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lectioD. 

2. 

by  Cash- 

<lIscoual 

0... 

destroyed. 

7. 

8 

I'lllll  - 

IstJan.  1844, 
2nd,  „ 

3rd,  „ 

4th,  „ 

Sth.  „ 

6th,  „ 

£ 

10, .600 
20,450 
34,000 

£ 

1,500 

3,000 

£ 

100,000 

100,000 

150.000 

156.000 

180.000 
200,000 

£ 

600 

5,600 

7,500 

9,650 

11,400 

£ 

1.500 
1,200 
2,700 
2,600 
3.550 

4.500 

£ 

101,500 

101,700 

158,300 

176,600 

215,150 

252,900 

htJan.,1844, 
2nd,  „ 

3rd,  „ 

4th,  „ 

5th,  „ 

6th,  „ 

£ 

£ 

2,000 

3,250 

1,800 

£ 

90,000 

30.5.000 

138.000 

160.000 

185.000 

250.000 

£ 

700 

7,800 

8,000 

10,750 

11,500 

£ 

90,000 

105,700 

145,800 

170.000 

199.000 
263,300 

64,950 

4,500 

886,000 

34,650 

16,050 

1,006,150 

- 

7,050 

928,000 

38,750 

973,800 
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22  APPENDIX  TO  MINUTES  OP  E'VIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  COMMISSIONERS 

Mt  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — In  maintaining  tbat  erroneous  legislation,  in  regard  to  taxation 
affected  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  it  will  naturally  occur  that  its  effect  on  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  was  that  which  I particularly  adverted  to  ; and  accordingly,  it  is  to  that  part 
of  the  subject  I mean  chiefly  to  confine  myself. 

As  it  appears  to  me,  in  entering  upon  this  investigation,  the  first  question  that  is  necessary  to  be 
decided  is — whether  there  ought  to  be  any  protection  to  agricultui-o  at  all  or  not ; for,  if  this  is 
decided  in  the  negative,  there  is  no  occasion  to  proceed  fai-ther. 

The  decision  of  this  point  seems  to  me  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  answer  to  the  following  question 
viz. : ^Vhether  a high  scale  of^  taxation  in  any  country  must,  ns  a certain  consequence,  produce  a high 
scale  of  prices ; for,  if  the  high  taxation  of  England,  by  increasing  the  rent  and  the  outlay  of  the 
farmer  in  the  supply  of  all  his  wants,  does  not  lead  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  getting  a higher 
price  for  his  produce  on  that  account,  he  is  no  worse  off  than  the  foreigner,  and  he  has,  therefore,  no 
reasonable  ground  on  which  to  lay  claim  for  protection. 

To  ray  mind,  it  is  as  clear  that  high  taxation  must  necessarily  produce  high  prices  as  any  proposi- 
tion in  Euclid ; but  I am  obliged  to  confess,  there  are  those  who  hold  a contrary  belief.  The  view  1 take 
is,  that  the  wages  of  tlie  working  classes  generally  are  as  low  as  they  can  subsist  upon,  in  the  most  moderate 
enjoyment  of  the  comforts  usually  appertaining  to  their  situation  in  life.  Before  the  war,  and  the  great 
increase  of  taxation,  these  comforts  were  at  a moderate  price ; the  worlcing  classes  paid  less  for  theii- 
house  rent,  less  for  their  ale,  less  for  tlieii-  tobacco,  soap,  candles,  tea, — and  when  all  these  things  came 
to  be  raised  by  taxation,  bow  were  the  worldng  classes  to  meet  these  extra  chm-ges  ? That,  generally, 
they  are  able  to  meet  them  is  clear,  because  the  articles  are  consumed'.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  the 
funds  must  be  derived  from  being  higher  paid  for  their  labour,  which  was  Ae  only  commodity  they 
had  to  dispose  of ; and  I believe  this  doctrine  is  confirmed  by  finding,  in  all  countries,  a high  scale  of 
prices  always  accompanying  a high  scale  of  taxation,  and  varying  in  proportion  thereto.  Accordingly, 
by  slow  but  certain  advances,  the  labourer,  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  and 
all  those  who  live  by  labour,  obtained  more  for  it ; and  every  one,  according  as  he  depended  more 
or  less  upon  the  labour  of  others,  was  obliged  to  raise  his  prices,  or  give  up  the  rank  in  life  which  he 
had  liitherto  held.  The  shopkeeper  laid  liis  extra  outlay  upon  his  goods,  the  landlord  laid  his  upon 
his  lands,  and  the  farmer  laid  his  upon  his  farm  produce, — every  advance,  in  every  class,  acting  and 
re-actii^  upon  every  other,  until  the  general  liigh  scale  of  prices  took  place,  which  we  now  see  estab- 
lished in  every  department  where  steam  and  machinery  have  not  been  subsHtnted  to  a great  extent  fi»' 
manual  labour  ; and  farm  produce,  not  belonging  to  this  latter  class,  has  attained,  like  other  things 
dependent  on  manual  labour,  to  a price  unknown  on  the  continent,  where  taxation  is  comparatively 
light.  It  is  no  contradiction  to  this,  to  point  out  that  the  reduction  of  taxes  since  the  peace  has  done 
little  to  lower  the  general  scale  of  prices  in  England,  although  in  some  ai’ticles,  the  immediate  objects 
of  this  reduction,  the  prices  may  have  fallen.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  change  of  the  cur- 
rency ; which,  I believe,  is  generally  considered  to  maJee  the  existing  taxation  press  as  heavily  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  the  moderate  comforts  of  life  as  ever  it  did;  and  besides,  when  prices  are  once  fixed 
at  a liigh  rate,  it  is  difficult  to  lower  them,  even  when  the  original  cause  of  advancement  has  ceased.  If 
this  is  a true  statement  of  the  case,  then  there  is  little  more  necessary  to  be  said  to  prove  the  reason- 
ableness of  agricultural  protection,  (by  which  I mean  merely  such  a fixed  duty  on  the  foreigner 
admitted  to  me  benefit  of  our  markets,  as  will  counterviiil  the  disadvantages  which  our  own  fellow- 
subjects  are  under,  from  the  higher  taxation  they  are  subjected  to;)  for,  if  this  is  not  granted,  then 
this  result  must  follow,  if  the  principle  above  stated  is  correct — that  we  have  thus  taxed  ourselves  to 
produce  high  prices,  to  give  the  foreigner  the.  benefit  of  them,  which  would  he  absiud ; and  it  is 
also  self-evident,  that  if  this  high  taxation  places  our  farmers  under  a disadvantage  in  iheir  compe- 
tition, we  must  either  enable  them,  by  this  countervailing  duty,  to  stand  that  competition,  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  must  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  leave  us  entirely,  I may  say,  dependent  on 
foreigners  for  food,  which  few  people  wordd  be  inclined  to  think  a safe  experiment  to  make.  Consi- 
dering, therefore,  that  a countervailing  duty  to  the  above  extent  is  necessary  for  the  general  good  of 
the  country,  and  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  farmer,  in  common  with  all  other  classes  who  live  by  trades 
in  which  manual  labour  has  not  been  superseded  by  machinery ; and,  also,  as  enabling  the  state  to 
hold  faith  with  the  public  creditor,  which  could  not  be  done  if  the  consumption  of  the  country  in 
exciseable  articles  was  reduced  by  such  a reduction  in  the  expenditure,  as  must  be  the  consequence  of 
any  general  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  and  the  rent  of  land — it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  only  question  which  can  give  rise  to  debate  is,  what  ought  to  he  the  fair  amount  of  this  counter- 
vailing duty,  and  what  is  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  most  advantageously  laid  on. 

To  answer  the  first  question,  so  many  things  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  that  no  calculation  can 
be  relied  on,  except  what  is  confirmed  by  experience  ; and  judging  by  the  fact,  that  our  farmers  gave  up 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  1835,  when  prices  were  20s.  per  quarter  higher  in  England  than  they  were 
in  the  continental  grain  countries — where,  notwithstanding,  the  cultivation  of  that  crop  was  persisted 
iR — I concluded  that  20s.  per  quarter  was  not  more  than  a countervailing  duty  ought  to  be,  which  I 
gave  in  evidence  before  the  agricultural  committee  of  1836 ; which  calculation,  hdwever  ridiculed  by 
free  traders  of  the  present  day,  I trust  ! shaU  be  able  to  prove  that  I am  not  mistaken  in,  which  the 
present  tariff  enables  me,  I think,  satisfactorily  to  do,  and  which,  I must  add,  seems  to  me  the  only  merit 
at  possesses.  I conceive  the  tariff  proves  it  in  this  way The  maximum  duty  is  fixed  at  this  identical 
rate  of  20s. ; and  when  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat,  so  as  to  give  any 
chance  of  ei^ering  for  home  consumption  at  any  lower  rale,  this  maximum  duty  of  20s.  becomes, 
for  the  time  being,  a fixed  duty,  viz._,  one  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  evading.  This  duty  of  20s. 
h^  been  in  operation  since  the  tariff;  and  the  consequence  has  been  exactly  as  I foretold  in  1836— 
that_  the  price  on  the  continent  fell,  so  that  cargoes  of  wheat  were  imported  into  England  with  the 
full  intention  of  paying  the  20s.  duty,  and  this  20s.  duty  was  paid : and  how  much  more  has  the  con- 
sumer paid  for  this  identical  wheat,  on  account  of  its  having  been  subjected  to  this  duty?  The  answer 
IS,  iwt  one  farthing ; the  duty  fell  upon  the  foreign  grower,  who  had  to  sell  at  so  much  lower  prices 
in  the  foreign  markets.  And  an  open  trade  in  wheat,  subject  to  this  duty,  would  have  continued  to 
some  nmderate  extent, _ even  at  the  low  prices  then  obtained  in  the  English  market,  had  not  a demand 
misen  some  districts  in  France  and  Holland,  which,  offering  a better  market,  the  shipments  were 
toected  there  ; and  since  then,  the  doubts  of  an  adequate  supply  remaining  in  the  United  Kingdom 
have  occasioned  a speculative  demand,  which  has  kept  up  the  prices  in  the  continental  ports  to  such’  a 
pnee  as  to  render^  the  shipment  of  _whea,t,  to  be  subject  to  that  duty,  unprofitable.  But  the  surplus 
wheat  of  the  continent  will  be  again  shipped  to  England,  subject  to  a 20s.  duty,  as  soon  as  it  again 
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.fS  ^ “>  “ ■" 

It  IS  A commoAlj  received  idea  that  ail  tales  faU  on  the  consumer : hut  nerhans  tl.ere  never  was 

quarter  on  wheat  fcoin  Ireland,  the  price  of  wheat  will  faU  20s  not  aMeT^  thflSl  V ^ 
the  -ois  dutj  will  fall  „n  the  pr.Sueers  in  Ireland,  because XeTs  no  ott™^^^^ 
equa^llj,  as  good  the  Bn,  h market  (minus  the  dutj) ; and,  therefore,  the  consumeXu  S theX, 
sscheap  as  ever  he  did,  the  fall  in  tie  shipping  price  countervailing  the  d«riXef  Xh  £ 
sh.ppmg  pr.oe  brfote  was  60s,  pet  qua^cter,  it  will  only  bo  40s.  after  tfe  duty  had  3l„p"sed 
But  if  any  other  market,  C offered  a price  equal  to  50s.  a quarter,  then  A would  no  lonuer  be 
dependent  on  E for  a market,  and  the  wheat  would  be  sent  there.  ^ ^ 

On  tks  supposition,  if  Britain  requited  the  Irish  wheat,  her  markets  would  advance  until  the 
Britnl.  market  price  (minus  the  duty)  was  better  than  that  at  C ; the  supply  of  wh  ™ h,  Ss  c^e 
would  again  be  sent  to  E,  imd  this  advance.  wHch  on  the  foregoing  suppoSL  ofX  hSig  offS 
by  the  market  of  C,  must  be  above  10s.  per  quarter,  in  the  ilritish  Smket,  would  how  fharSe 
British  consumer  paid  above  one-half  of  the  20s.  duty  imposed.  The  operation  of  the  doctrine  hSe 

tunllSyXl' n?tS‘;piSi“?  “ 

, fi? ™ fa  ‘“i«g  cotton  manufactures  if  that 

m T u n T ” P"‘-  “ P‘“»  of  on  the  Germans  0 ‘fa* 

.rwh/sWdi^*r„rli^^^^^ 

Bn  tallowing  the  extra  duty  m question  to  be  20  per  cent.,  and  that  the  rise  in  price  .'r&anoe' 
ffom  the  stoppage  of  the  supply,  amounts  to  1 0 per  cent.,  and  the  want  of  an  export  deS Tn 
Wand  so  levers  the  shipping  price  of  the  article,  that  it  falls  10  per  cent,  there,  then  betw^n  the 
two,  the  merchant  is  indemnified  for  the  extra  duty,  and  he  carries  on  the  trade  as  before  ■ and  the 
»m.  happens  whether  the  prices  rise  12  or  15  per  cent,  in  one  place,  and  M 8 or  5 percent  k 
another.  In  any  ease,  the  merchant  must  be  indemnified,  or  he  will  not  carry  on  the  trade  and 
this  mdemnification  is  contobuted  by  the  consumer  and  the  producer  exactly  m proportion  to ’their 
utual  dependence  on  each  oth^ ; and  the  producer  or  consumer  will  suffer  the  whole  or  half  or  in 
any  other  proportion  in  which  this  dependence  exists  ’ 

ofscaratj/  baiter  market  for  the  surplus  wheat  of  the  continent  {minm''a%Os!^pe^'^q^^ 

«»  ether  rou,Ur,j  «hp.rer , then,  like  the  cas'e  of  teland  aid  England  Xgrten  L dSv 
i?2'^^wAconsHwej-will  pay  no  more  than  he  dfd  before.  But 
mS rth ""  ^ ^ q^^ter-above  the  net  price  of  the  EngUsh 

dSvfb?!  h-  K adjance  until  it  becomes  again  the  best  market,  (mmufthe 

dutj,)  by  which  means  5j.  per  quarter  of  that  duty  would  fall  on  the  English  consumer  exactly 
ccordmg  as  the  cases  ah-eady  stated.  According  to  this  principle,  therefore,  the  English  consumer 

l^L  to  M w?"  ^^^^^tf^e£ngUsh  marhet,  minus  that  duty,  was 

the  highest  to  which  fie  wheat  could  be  sent;  and  would,  at  any  time,  pay  no  creater  nart  than  in 
deficient  of  being  tlie  best.  B^t Ninety-nine  t4es  out  of  a 
+ V f°f^'sh  market  IS  more  than  20s.  per  quarter  higher  than  any 

bin  fl*  1^^  could  be  sent ; and,  therefore,  the  treasury  would  he 

benefited  by  the  re^ipt  of  tins  tax,  which  would  he  levied  off  the  foreigner,  and  would  Not  faU  in 
efi-LriLT^fi  had  this  been  adopted  when  I gave  my  evidence  to  that 

ettect,  in  1836,  there  would  have  been  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  sterhno-  paid  into  the  British 
tasuvy,  „thout  raiciug  the  Epglish  maikcfs  at  the  contrary,  mLrilTly  tepkg  pSc 

™ °’t  *S!*,*“  “"fa*’  “ Pfao  of  bach  those  LnliL  in 

Kpectafion  of  a nominal  duty.  The  short  of  the  matter  is,  wheat,  or  aiy  other  goods,  is  worth  at 

fcreX/e  f '‘7  “>"”0  *fa  ooo*  of  oonding  them 

Xu  I T ’ “.*“”0.of  ooai'Crty,  as  ,t  is  expected  that  wheat  wiU  be  admitted  at  a nominSl  duty 
Stht  Id  I ■"“I  'w  1 ?"?■  ’"*'*  “ *0  ‘fa  same  amouut  a.  the  mere 

SL°?.  fa  f 7“  “”P“«  fa‘P  fa  oxpeeted  to  iucroase  the  cost  of 

is  frfu  ® 7°  ”“‘*;.o*;  “'“f  the  certainty  of  free  admission  is  often  so  relied  upon,  that  the  difference 
a hequoirtly  very  little  more  than  the  freight  and  charges  between  the  contineut  and  Mark  Lane. 
Zimi  ‘ J 7“  imposed,  this  would  ho  a certain  addition  to  the  cost  of  hringlug  to 

bv  fh  ; fa  P”°o,  “r  Hamburg,  See.,  would  bo  prooisely  »o  m«ci  loss.  Now,  to  show 

! A 1 ■ y ojfa'j  fafa  faoo  corresponded  with  the  theory  here  laid  doivn,  bv  bringing  the  20».  i 
«uty  to  the  trial  of  a voluntary  importation  subject  to  it,  I have  to  state,  that,  by  tie  custom' house 
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entries,  both  in  London  and  Liverpool,  sundry  cargoes  were  imported,  towards  the  end  of  1842,  after 
that  rate  of  duty  had  talcen  place,  within  a few  months  of  the  passing  of  the  tariff;  and  also,  in 
further  corroboration  of  the  principles  laid  down,  the  quotations  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  which 
cannot  be  suspected  of  being  ■nTitteii  with  a view  to  he  applied  to  this  object,  distinctly  prove,  that 
as  the  amount  of  the  English  duty  increased,  the  Dantzig  shipping  price  fell ; so  that  when  the 
duty  amounted  to  20s.  per  quarter,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  this  duty  of  20s.,  added  to  the 
price  on  board  at  Dantzig,  was  less  than  the  8s.  duty  and  the  shipping  price  when  the  8s.  duty 
existed — thereby  showing  that  it  could  be  imported  at  the  20s.  duty  for  less  money  tlian  it  cotild  have 
been  at  the  8s.,  the  expenses  of  freight  and  charges  being  the  same  in  either  case.^  To  prove  the 
foregoing,  refer  to  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  the  uniJer-mentioned  dates,  and  you  will  find — 

London,  August  1,  1842. — Duty,  8s.  per  quarter ; Dantzig  quotation,  65s.  6rf.  free  on  board; 

making  together,  landed  in  London,  63s.  6d.  per  quarter,  exclusive  of  charges. 

London,  August  8,  1842.. — Duty,  8s.;  Dantzig  quotation,  53s.  6rf.  free  on  board;  making 
together,  landed  in  London,  61s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  charges. 

London,  during  November  and  December,  1842,  and  January,  1843,  the  duty  was  20s.,  and, 
the  price  on  board  was  steady  at  35s.  to  34s.  free  on  board  at  Dantzig ; which,  with  the  duty 
made  the  price  in  London  55s.  to  54s.  per  quarter;  thereby  proving  that  the  article  could 
have  been  imported,  and  actually  was  imported,  about  15  per  cent,  cheaper  subject  to  a 20s. 
duty,  than  it  could  have  been  when  the  duty  was  only  8s.  per  quarter. 

This  reduction  in  cost  of  supply,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  a great  advantage  to  the  community ; and  I 
think  it  necessary  to  show  by  that  how  the  faa-mer’s  interest  is,  in  respect  to  a fixed  duty,  identical 
with  that  of  the  public ; for  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  extravagantly  high  prices  are  injurious 
to  both ; to  the  public,  from  the  high  price  of  the  principal  article  of  food ; but  to  the  farmer,  from 
the  high  rents  which  those  exti-avagant  prices  tend  to  introduce ; which  extravagant  prices  never 
could  have  taken  place  if  the  supply,  as  it  arrived,  had  been  brought  into  consumption,  which 
it  would  have  been  had  a fixed  duty  existed.  It  is  quite  notorious,  that,  when  above  1,500,000 
quarters  were  kept  out  of  the  market,  the  price  could  only  be  forced  up  to  73s. ; and  I say  it  is 
quite  evident,  if  those  1,500,000  quarters  bad  been  brought  into  the  market,  that  price  of  73s. 
never  could  have  talsen  place. 

The  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  fixed  duty  with  the  sliding  scale  will  be  as  follows : — The  fixed 
duty  Iceeps  down  the  market,  and  tends  to  prevent  extravagant  prices.  The  sliding  scale,  by  keeping 
out  the  supply  until  it  is  evident  the  maximum  price  is  arrived  at,  tends  to  promote  extravagant  prices. 

The  fixed  duty  would  cause,  in  plentiful  seasons,  when  wheat  was  cheap,  the  speculative  demand 
to  take  place  in  the  home  market,  when  those  prices  were  unremunerating,  as  in  1835,  when  wheat 
was  given  to  pigs.  The  sliding  scale  throws  all  speculation,  in  cheap  times,  into  the  foreign  market ; 
because  it  is  always  lower  than  the  home  market ; and  if  a scarcity  takes  place,  which  is  the  cause  of 
speculating,  the  foreign  wheat  has  the  chance  of  being  entered  free,  and  is  thereby  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  home  growth,  and  its  quality  is  generally  superior. 

The  fixed  duty,  thei-efore,  tends  to  equalise  prices — by  raising  the  price,  when  low,  from  a speculative 
demand;  and  by  lowering  it,  when  high,  in  times  of  scarcity,  by  mlowing  the  supplies  imported  to 
come  into  consumption. 

The  sliding  scale,  on  the  contrary,  affords  no  speculative  relief  in  cheap  times,  in  the  home  market; 
and,  in  dear  times,  materially  tends  to  malce  the  article  still  dearer,  thereby  doubly  promoting 
inequality  of  price. 

The  fixed  duty,  when  importations  are  taking  place,  prevents  accumulation  of  large  quantities 
being  brought  at  once  into  consumption,  by  taking  away  the  great  temptation  to  hold  back  the  supplies. 

The  sliding  scale  promotes  accumulation,  by  keeping  the  wheat  imported  in  bond  until  the  very 
highest  price  is  arrived  at,  and  then  throws  all  into  consumption,  and  produces  a glut  in  the  market ; 
and  as,  generally  speaking,  the  highest  price  takes  place  shortly  before  harvest,  when  the  home 
supplies  become  small,  this  accumulation  iu  the  bonded  stores  is  at  once  forced  upon  the  market,  to 
meet  the  most  necessitous  of  the  British  farmers,  who  are  first  obliged  to  bring  their  new  crop  to 
market.  May  I not  here  stop,  and  ask,  is  there  any  tiling  more  necessary  to  be  shown,  in  order  to 
justify  my  assertion,  that  the  present  system  of  taxation  disturbed  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  ? But  I shall  proceed  a little  further. 

The  fixed  duty  likewise  tends  to  keep  down  the  price  in  the  foreign  market,  and  bring  a large  sum 
into  the  treasui-y,  levied  off  the  continental  grower,  as  has  been  shown.' 

The  sliding  scale  raises  the  foreign  markets,  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  grower,  and  relieves  him 
from  the  duty,  generally  in  a great  degree,  and  sometimes  altogether,  by  keeping  his  wheat  in  bond 
until  the  lowest  duty  takes  place.  The  farmer,  in  a rising  market,  is  certainly  protected  by  the  sliding 
scale ; but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  British  consumes',  who  pays  the  high  price  produced  by  keeping 
hack  the  supplies,  which  raises  the  foreign  market,  as  jtist  stated,  and  therefore  puts  just  so  much  into 
the  foreign  grower’s  pocket  as  it  thus, takes  out  of  our  own,  and  the  treasury  is  robbed  of  the  duty 
almost  entirely,  if  not  in  most  cases  altogether. 

I dare  say  it  might  be  easy  to  continue  this  striking  contrast  much  longer ; but  enough  has  been 
said  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  for  my  purpose,  and  I hasten  to  make  some  concluding  remarks 
upon  the  tariff  at  present  existing. 

One  would  have  expected,  in  a document  of  this  nature,  to  have  seen  reference  made  to  some 
understood  principles,  either  of  revenue  or  agricultural  protection,  or  that  it  was  levied  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  article ; but  the  search  would  be  vain  to  discover  any  principle  of  any  kind  which 
regulated  its  details. 

Tlie  ces'tain  revenue  was  given  up  by  not  making  a fixed  duty  the  medium  of  protection.  If 
agricultus-al  protection  was  the  object,  according  to  the  disadvantages  the  British  farmer  laboured 
under,  one  would  have  supposed  it  would  have  been  given  in  some  proportion  to  those  disadvantages. 
But  the  farmer  cultivating  a hundred  acres  of  wheat  is  subject  to  pretty  much  the  same  disadvantages 
as  his  fellow-subject  who  cultivates  a hundred  acres  of  oats ; and  yet,  the  former  receives  a protection 
of  about  one-third  more  than  the  latter,  whereas  the  oat  grower  is  generally  more  remote  from  Mark 
Lane ; and,  in  the  ease  of  Ireland,  the  carriage  to  that  market,  where  the  greatest  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  western  counties  is  sent  to,  the  cost  of  freight  and  insurance  is  nearly  double  what  it  would  be 
from  Hamburg  or  Holland ; and,  if  any  difference  was  made,  he  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to  the 
highest. 

Again,  in  th§  mode  ef  laying  the  duty  on,  the  value  of  all  grain  materially  depends  on  its  weight, 
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but  the  duty  is  charged  hy  measure;  so  that  when  mioli+Tr  ;=  c ai  , • ^ 

«ticle  giwn  to  adwtolige  at  W : and  the  datj  t piLToETah?  H “ 

of  all  Mods  (toougi  tl.e\alue  depoods  oo  its  4^1  toSSe tSeg « “ T? 
value  .s  judged  of  chiefly  Ij  the  ccl, ,ur  and  ln,Sub  appe„ZT7t  too  feed  ftosf  ® 

stnklug  than  any  thing  else  is,  that  this  reduction  of  duty  is  raaL  Atrthe  Tetlt  of  ' T 

of  tks  cropiu  li-eland  was  toaodonedf)  toe  comumuit,  have  pM^high*  foffc 
before  the  reduction;  and  thus,  without  advantao-e  to  anvol'ic^  ff  m • f > H ^ 

valuable  crop  the  very  best  that  exists  for  reclaimfng  the  bog!  of  thl  soutSd  l’ 

been  lost  to  this  country ; and  the  extensive  mills  forfhe  maSg  aS  rehSL  of  rJf  o , fb  f 
beginning  to  do  extensive  business  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  have  beS  Lfi3  4 
destruction.  I shall  merely  add  another  instance  : Whilst  the  dutv  on  olovo  ® disuse  and 

our  soil  and  climate,  is  reduced,  the  duty  on  cotton  wool,  whth  fo  TK 

flax,  which  IS  a most  important  crop,  is  allowed  to  be  imported  perfectly /rec.  ' I am’  fuitfawie  Ss 
IS  a crop  that  has  been  given  as  an  instance  of  protection  being  imnecesiaxy ; but  T Xnot  Sdfo 
meet  any  such  arguments.  We  cannot  stand  a competition  with  Russia  in  fhn  ImvIvT  ^ u-  ^ 

T'T?  '"““J “”■*  •'»1»  »4Lei“  r4du ' it 

which  the  Eussiims  have  not  yet  beeu  able  to  produce,  that  e.uses  the  cultivation  t„  L eftSd  S’ 
togethei  with  the  unremuneratmg  price  of  grain.  tending, 

Iq  flue  qualities,  we  come  into  eompetitiou  with  the  Dutch,  who  are  taied  somethinw  not  much  less 

affords  numerous  instances  whore  the  same  has  been  achieved  ; and  as^we  can^ertirfoidf^^f  fb 
hotter  than  „nr  own,  Iwould  merely  point  to  the  manufacturer Ti.ce,  to 
meut,  that  to  erelude  our  men  yarn,  hardware,  and  cotton  manufactures,  ™d  our  iron  if  to  sS-ve  toe 
nation  at  large  though  tt  shuts  put  their  wines  and  their  oils  from  our  markets,  and  keeps  feu  oi  twefto 
limes  toe  number  of  heir  agricultui-al  populatieu  unemployed,  in  order  to  mcemagTa  eoutetSbE 
portion  of  manufacturing  operatives.  We  all  see  toe  folly  at  this  in  our  neighhoimiut  eirsee  a 
simdar  mstauee  of  folly  i„  ourselves ; aod  that  the  value  of  the  increased  growtS  of  iS  “ich“  couf  toi 
railing  duty  svould  occasion,  and  the  increased  employment  it  would  affofd,  would  double— aye  treble 
SXtff  " “’f.  “Pi  the  profll  brought  into  to,  realm  hTtoe  fpet 

“J  “ >PPM»  little  reason  to  doubt  that  a duty  of  £10  pet  ton  on  the  imomt  rf 

Russian  flax  into  England  would  cause  a fall  in  the  shipping  price  fliere  of,  at  least  -f 8 per  ton^  The 
fl'f  j»tfn!  by  reason  k 414  £ “’easlif; 
would  get  the  ^10,  of  which  £8  would  be  levied  ofl  Russian  subjects.  And  if  this  £8  was  laid 
ton  whfoh  spinners  from  some  of  the  taxes  which  press  heaviest  on  them ; or  if  the  £2  per 

ton,  which  IS  all  they  would  pay,  were  returned  to  them  upon  all  thev  export  it  would  be  a o-ood 
bargain  for  toe  public,  wlio  would  thus  have  the  £8  per  toi!  to  be  laid  out  M tU  re  jssion  of  tfxes 
iiliitit  press  most  upon  ourselves.  Not  is  it  impossible  that  this  example,  of  lowering  toe  amount  of 
toe  returns  from  the  estates  of  the  great  landowners  of  Russia,  might  tond  to  preduS  mine  X“l„ 

Sas  is  emftof  ^'f  ‘f  T°!'  ‘‘“™%“i  Xis  subject,  one  thing, 

ft  s^mf  >f  ‘Im  faimers  of  the  Dmted  Kingdom  requite  any  countorvallhig  duty  in  corf 

« hX.  'T.?  “ dAtjk  every  other  Mud  of  Wded  produce ; mid  L tbSls 

Zt  stosf  rf,  *>>»  legmtotm-e,  in  regard  to  corn,  hare  not  been  influenced  by 

Sre  fw  l'™  J“‘“e  to  the  landlords,  but  merely  to  seonre  food  for  too  public;  aS 

wta  atl  es  tf  tMs“s\*^"^^  aelf-intorcst  than  what  justice  required.  Before  renctadtog 

A weleM  Ihere  t ■ , Y t ’ ^ ’’'f  a ““  supporters  of  free  trade  in  Parliament! 

tlm  ' ■ -1  ’’“'“■eeii  the  counties  of  Great  Britain  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  free  trade 

aSwiMw  eaXT  ’ X'f  "3” Y Y f'*'’  ’>“*  “'*"1 « ^ «»  HWtSs 

fcrto  s V I'TP'  “Y"?”  Ltocolnshire,  wliLt;  the  Western 

a4ld  Wd  ^°Xr’  “ Y'i-  ®l‘‘sg"“»'I  Manchester,  cotton  goods;  Birmingham  and 

KSis  casIY  ’ ‘ Tl“I”’l  f”mslti„g  mutual  supplies,  and  meeting  in  toe  samf  markets. 

coutY  ■ I ,,t  ' *“  .**"”=  taxation— toe  competition  is/oi'r  ns  well  as  /)•«.,  and  aU  are 

aad  torn  r iX  to  ““t,  and  that  Essex,  for  example,  paid  no  rates  or  taxes, 

was  a r4r,“'"’’T.r‘*  “ “ ‘‘r  Lincohisldre  complain ‘it  toe  wheat  of  Esse! 

Kainst Yicl  “ ■ to”®  m“*»to  as  Lmeolnshite,  would  not  the  farmer.  i„  Lincolnshire  cry  out 

s«te  kT„wrr  r-v‘Y  '™Y  ”?  do  : or  suppose  that  Scotland  was  now  a 

free  frnm  n^■  ’ ‘ ®®m®aly  was , and  that  toe  manufacturers  of  Glasgow,  &c.,  were  free,  or  nearly 

for  toehYld  t”'n  Pstotioned  the  British  Parliament  toillow  them  a free  admission 

L iSrf  4 ? Y 1 iT  ‘ “"4  ‘ i”'-  ®»”®  torwaxd  to  advo- 

fc  • cmiuS  r,V  ’>®  J-lwae  people  pay  no  taxes  on  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  soap,  candles, 

Pricto  with  wSl  ’ or  poor  rates,  &o. ; they  can  afford  to  sell  and  live  comfortably  at 

The  i„Tr.  ■ 7 "'1°““  "‘"™  i.  ‘f  yO“  <lo  »ot  lay  on  a countervailing  duty,  we  must  bo  ruined  ? ” 
should  sireh  V!  *°°  P'””*®  requite  any  explanation,  and  I should  conjecture  that  it  Mr.  Cohden 
his  real  ““go”  foods  ought  to  be  freely  admitted,  that  few  would  give  him  credit  tor  speaking 
as  tbf  1 i and,  tf  he  resisted  their  claim,  what  becomes  of  nH  liis  auti-corn-kw  aighments, 

to  tod  m ° “f  * ®.to  P;'“"®ly  smilar.  I have  to  apologise  tor  this  digression.  I think  it  miiTecessaiy 
of  the  Se  1?  c ! ■ . to""  'to"'  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  (by  reason 

to  flip  rr-n,  ^ £1^  Jxing  the  fair  permanent  rent  the  tenant  ought  to  be  charged  for  his  land,  owing 
punetimn,.^^  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  landed  produce,  as  well  as  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenant 
derano-pd^  mee  ing  his  payment  from  such  gambling  and  fluctuating  resom-ees,)  are  liable  to  he 
tehkrll’/,  1 S'OfciJeek?is- which  ought  to  subsist  between  them  to  be  destroyed;  to  accomplish 
either  nf  +1  those  two  important  classes  in  a state  of  constant  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction, 

le  two  causes  I have  alluded  to,  whether  currency  or  taxation,  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
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made  to  appear  fidiy  adequate,  in  their  separate  characters ; but,  when  their  effects  ai-e  united,  -which 
malces  every  arrangement  between  these  parties,  mere  gambling  transactions,  the  wonder  appears  to  be, 
not  that  a certain  number  of  instances  of  discontent  and  bad  feeling  should  be  found  to  exist,  but  that 
any  examples  of  good  feeling,  confidence,  and  attachment  should  be  found  remaining.  And  yet, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  and  drawbacks  which  exist  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  times,  both 
moral  and  physical,  I malce  bold  to  say,  those  who  may  justly  be  styled  the  landlords  of  Irel^d  possess 
the  confidence  and  attachment  of  those  who  are  their  immediate  tenants  as  much  as  any  similar  class 
of  landlords  which  Great  Britain  or  any  other  country  can  produce. 

William  Blacker. 


Armagh,  1st  April,  1844. 


Appendix,  No.  7. 

Letter  to  William  Blacker,  esq.,  from  Mrs.  Gilbert,  of  East  Bourn,  referred  to  in 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  49,  Q.  11. 

December  19,  1843. 

My  dear  Sir I have  just  read,  -with  much  pleasure,  in  the  Irish  Fa-riners  Gasette,  that  the 

Queen  has  appointed  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  law  and  practice  of  the  occupation  of  land  in 
Ireland,  with  the  view  of  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ; and,  as  I have  not  the  honour  of  being 
personally  known  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  though  I have  been  favoiu-ed  by  some  letters  from  him,  may 
I ask  the  favour  of  your  stating  to  the  commissioners,  that  my  allotment  tenants  here  acknowledge 
they  are  indebted  to  the  instruction  in  your  prize  essay,  on  green  crops  and  stall-feeding  thereon,  for 
bein"-  enabled  to  maintain  their  families  in  comfort  on  only  four  or  five  acres ; and  James  Sbarrod, 
of  Pevensey,  a wife,  four  children,  and  two  cows,  on  three  acres,  who  said  (June  15,  1844,)  he  hoped 
soon  to  sell  enough  to  pay  his  rent  of  £9  lOi.,  and  have  nothing  but  salt  and  clothing  to  buy;  in 
all  cases  they  pay  as  much  rent  as  the  neighbouring  farmers ; and  many,  witlr  that  witness  in  the  eye 
which  no  heWt  can  doubt,  have  said  that  but  for  these  allotments  they  must  have  been  inmates  of  the 
union  house,  lilie  James  Sharrod,  now  self-supported  schoolmaster  of  Pevensey,  and  John  Harris,  self- 
supported  schoolmaster  of  East  Dean,  in  1840 ; and  the  Willingdon  schoolmaster  had  been  a mason’s 
labourer,  and  when  that  work  failed,  was  weak  from  want  of  food.  The  account  of  these  schools 
is  printed  in  the  Farmer's  Almanac  of  1844. 

I first  heard,  sir,  of  your  very  valuable  essay  on  green  crops  in  Inglis  on  Ireland,  and  -wrote  on  the 
subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  sent  me  the  poor  law  commissioners’  own  copy  of  your  essay, 
with  a note  from  their  secretary,  Hamilton  Doudell,  esq.,  September,  1835,  saying,  “that  official 
inquiry,  by  the  poor  law  commissioners  of  Ireland,  confirms  the  great  advances  made  in  agriculture 
near  Armagh,  owing  to  the  enlightened  and  systematic  exertions  of  Mr.  Blacker,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  his  employers.” 

And  when  you,  sir,  did  me  the  favour  of  inspecting  some  of  my  allotment  tenants’  land,  in  your  way 
from  the  great  agricultural  meeting  at  Cambridge  to  France,  you  expressed  your  approbation  of  John 
Dumbrell’s  crops,  from  liquid  manure. 

You  then  told  him  he  might  greatly  improve  his  crops  of  Italian  rye-grass,  by  sprinkling  them,  after 
each  cutting,  with  liquid  manui-e  from  the  tank  he  had  with  his  own  hands  m^e  in  the  ground,  cased 
with  flints,  laid  in  good  grey  lime  mortar,  to  receive  the  di'ain  from  his  cow-house ; and  I hope, 
you  kept  Dumbrell’s  letter,  saying,  owing  to  your  instructions  on  this  subject,  he  had  cut  his  Italian 
rye-grass  the  following  year  four  times,  and  had  good  crops. 

I also  accompanied  you  to  the  cow-house  Fuinbrell  had  built  on  the  land  he  hires,  where  you  found 
a cow  which  he  has  stall-fed  upwards  of  fom-  years  and  a half;  and  your  inquiries  led  to  his  showing 
me  the  weelcly  entries  in  his  butter  book,  by  which  it  appeared  he  had  made  nearly  lOlbs.  of  butter 
weekly,  from  two  cows,  for  twelve  months  ; and  since,  sir,  you  -visited  Dumbrell’s  land,  and  attracted 
notice  to  it  by  yom’  report  of  it.  Colonel  Chriebton,  now  Earl  of  Erne,  inspected  it,  and  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  tanks  for  liquid  manure ; also,  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  member  for  Rochdale ; and 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  of  Kinelian,  near  Dingwall,  North  Britain,  brother  to  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Mackenzie,  who  examined  with  much  attention  upwards  of  four  hundred  allotments,  with  the  view  of 
trying  them  in  the  north ; and  Dr.  Mackenzie’s  remarks  being  printed  in  a short  tract  called  Britain’s 
Danger  and  Safety,  sold  by  Blackwood,  were  read  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  came  in  April,  1843, 
to  see  how  far  the  allotment  system  might  be  useful  amongst  the  distressed  manufacturers  on  his 
property  in  Yorkshire ; and  Mi\  Nowell,  in  lecturing  before  the  West  Riding  and  Geological  and  Poly- 
technic Society,  with  the  permission  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  quoted  his  lordship’s  note  made  of  the  mode 
of  culture  of  one  of  the  allotments,  which  he  gave  as  a compendium  of  the  agriculture  of  others.  _ 

“ It  appears  that  the  rent  on  the  farm  of  J.  Piper,  of  East  Dean,  (who  is  lame  of  one  leg,)  which 
he  holds  of  Mrs.  Gilbert,  is  £2  per  acre  ; it  is  cultivated  by  the  spade  only,  entirely  by  himself,  a son 
of  about  twelve  years  old,  and  a lad.  from  the  Hellingly  union  house.  His  fai-m  is  divided  into  patches, 
upon  \'.hich  were  growing,  on  the  5th  of  April,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  lucerne,  mangel  wurzel, 
onions,  turnips,  peas,  and  white  carrots ; he  takes  two  crops  every  year  from  each  division  of  his  land ; 
and  he  last  year  cut  the  lucerne  five  times ; he  had  forty-two  bushels  of  wheat  from  tluec-quarters  of 
an  acre  last  year ; he  made  liis  year’s  rent  from  his  wheat ; he  keeps  pigs,  and  two  cows,  one  of  which 
draws  up  a steep  hill  all  his  manure  in  a light  cart;  he  first  tried  her  in  harness  at  nine  months  old; 
she  has  since  had  two  calves ; and  does,  in  two  houi-s  after  he  has  milked  her  in  the  morning,  as  much 
work  as  a man  would  do  in  a day,  and  willingly  goes  in  harness,  Icnowing  she  otII  have  exti-a  food  as 
soon  us  her  work  is  done,  and  gives  rather  more  when  she  works  tlian  when  she  does  not  work. 

“ Piper’s  -was  the  first  cow  used  in  harness  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  was  suggested  by  the  lae 
of  cows  seen  in  harness  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  where  cows  are  found  eminently  useful 
to  little  occupiers,  who  use  them  gently  and  only  occasionally.  Piper  feeds  his  cows  and  pigs  entu’ely 
on  the  produce  of  his  farm,  and  lie  manures  for  every  crop ; he  has  a tank,  lined  witli  plaster,  whidi 
receives  all  the  liquid  manure  from  his  cow-house,  piggery,  and  privy,  to  which,  when  insufficient,  he 
adds  a little  soot  and  salt ; and  he  rightly  enough  considers  this  tank  as  lus  ‘ sheet  anchor.’^  ” Tlie  sou 
is  shallow,  lying,  I believe,  over  the  chalk  formation  of  Beacbyhead,  and  looks  a poor  soil;  but  it  is 
evident  the  climate  is  more  favourable  for  double  cropping  than  in  our  part  of  Yorkshire,  -where  the 
Belgium  husbandry,  and  small  allotments,  are  introducing  into  our  populous  townships  of  Lingaros 
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and  Slaitlwaite — of’  which  a full  account  is  given  in  three  short  essajs  on  farms  of  industry,  on  field 
garden  cultivation,  showing’  how  receivers  of  rates  may  be  converted  into  payers  of  rates ; and  an 
essay  on  gardening ; being  introduced  as  a mode  of  exercise,  for  a short  time  daily,  into  schools  for 
gentlemen’s  sons.  These  tracts,  at  only  id.  each’,  are  sold  by  the  printer,  T.  Kimp,  at  Huddersfield, 
and  will  probably  be  enlarged,  as  the  author  has  been  at  East  Bourn,  and  is  collating  four  letters  sent 
weekly  by  Piper,  and  the  three  self-supported  schoolmasters,  to  Mr.  Thynne,  of  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  land  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  forwards  them  to  a school  of  seventy  boys,  at 
Huddersfield,  by  whom,  as  a school  exercise,  they  are  copied  and  given  to  the  little  tenants  in  that  neigh- 
bom-hood,  who  have  agreed,  for  one  twelvemonth,  to  cultivate  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  Mr.  Nowell  proposes  to  form  the  contents  of  these  letters  into  a manual  of  field  gardening,  for 
those  who  try  self-supported  schools  of  industry,  in  which  boys,  averaging  eight  year’s  of  age,  pay  for 
theii’  instruction,  in  reading,  writing,  accounts,  and  their  catechism,  on  the  national  system,  for  three 
hours  before  noon,  by  their  work,  for  three  hours  after  noon,  where  a boy  of  twelve  years  old,  is  found  at 
Willingdon,  in  three  hours  time,  to  dig  willingly  as  much  as  is  worth  3d.  to  the  master ; but  he  has  few 
scholars  so  old,  as  the  farmers  talre  these  well-trained  boys  gladly  into  their  service,  which  training  is 
effected  with  so  little  coercion,  that  the  most  severe  punishment  I ever  heai-d  of,  was  one  boy,  one  after- 
noon, standing  unemployed,  whilst  his  companions  were  at  work.  And  a proof  that  the  instruction  in 
the  school -room  is  not  neglected,  is  that  an  attorney  lately  applied  to  the  master  to  send  him  a boy  to 
copy  letters  in  his  office ; and  two  boys,  under  nine  years  old,  taken  into  the  farmer’s  service,  in  the 
ivinter  returned  to  his  evening  school,  where  they  paid  for  instruction  out  of  the  wages  they  earned  in 
the  day  ; and  Cruttenden  has  since  boai’ded,  and  instructed  in  agriculture,  three  gentlemen’s  school 
masters. 

The  late  Dr.  Yelloly  addressed  to  the  statistical  section  of  the  British  Association,  an  account  of 
the  successful  trial  of  spade  husbandry,  in  Norfolk,  a copy  of  which  Dr.  Yelloly  gave  me,  with  the 
kind  of  foi’lc  used  there  in  digging.  This  induced  me  to  send  reports  to  the  British  Association  of 
the  success  of  my  endeavours  to  practise  Dr.  Yelloly’s  plan,  which  had  also  previously  been  en- 
couraged by  a medal  for  spade  husbandry,  from  the  Highland  Agricultm-al  Society,  to  a large  farmer 
in  the  Lothians,  in  1833,  who  stated,  “ And  what  I value  still  more,  is  a piece  of  plate,  from  the  la- 
bourers employed,  as  a token  of  their  gratitude.”  He  adds,  “ the  system,  I admit,  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
but  if  it  should  succeed  as  well  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  it  must  take  root  and  spread  over  the  kingdorn ; 
and  the  landed  interest,  in  those  districts  of  England  where  the  poor  laws  are  oppressive,  and  still 
more,  the  Irish  proprietors,  will  do  well  to  investigate  the  system,  and  have  it  introduced,  without 
delay,  that  what  is  now  a burden  on  their  estates  may  become  a source  of  wealth,  for  the  spade  fur- 
nishes employment  for  the  surplus  population,  by  substituting  manual  labour  for  that  of  horses  ; and, 
certainly,  if  there  is  a lack  of  Ibod  for  both,  it  is  desirable  that  the  one  should  give  place  to  the  other. 
It  would  prevent  importation  of  corn,  as  tlie  naked  fallows  of  Great  Britain  will  be  covered  by  grain, 
instead  of  lying  waste  for  a season ; — farmers  will  be  enriched,  who  are  enterprising  and  industrious  ; 
and  it  will  raise  up  a home  marjeet  hbr  our  manufacturers,  as  the  paupers  who  are  at  present  starving, 
or  living  burdens  on  tbeir  parishes,  will  find  employment,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  purchase  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.”  Mr.  Nowell  says,  “ Owing  to  the  evidence  he  heard  at  the  British 
Association,  at  Manchester,  that  at  East  Bourn  Cottage,  tenants  had,  on  poor  land,  and  small  plots, 
supported  themselves,  gradually  impro-ving  their  condition,  for  the  last  eleven  years,  we  formed  a 
society,  and  borrowed  two  fields,  of  two  acres  each,  of  an  occupying  tenant,  who  was  receiving  little 
benefit  from  them,  overrun,  as  they  were,  with  gorse,  brambles,  &c.,  on  Farney  Moor,  in  a high,  cold, 
bleak  situation,  and  lying  at  such  an  acclivity  that  they  could  not  be  ploughed  at  all.  One  of  these 
fields  was  of  the  most  irregular  surface,  and,  in  short,  of  a very  forbidding  aspect.  We  had  several 
offers  of  land  of  a better  description,  but  these  fields  were  preferred,  to  convince  the  neighbouring 
occupiers  of  the  vahie  of  spade  Labour,  carried  on  under  great  disadvantages.  We  also  accepted  the 
offer  of  an  acre  at  a distance  from  the  former,  in  a very  exposed  situation  ; and  agreed  to  pay  rent, 
rates,  taxes,  &c.,  during  four  years,  and  then  restore  them  in  a better  condition,  and  laid  down  in  grass. 

“ These  fields  were  let  in  the  eighth  of  an  acre  each,  to  be  dug  or  trenched  by  the  unemployed  manu- 
facturers, as  they  successively  applied  for  employment. 

“ It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  twenty  men  and  boys  working  cheerfully  together ; and  to  see  several 
companies  of  boys,  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  from  different  families,  voluntarily  employed 
on  a joint  lot  for  their  respective  families.  The  men  did  the  work  well,  gave  little  trouble  to  the 
superintendent,  and  after  a little  time  assumed  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  farmer,  easily  fell  into 
agricultural  habits,  and  did  not  appeal’  to  suffer  from  their  transition  from  manufactui’ing  to  agri- 
cultural labour.”  And  in  a letter,  Mr.  Thynne,  Lord  Dartmouth’s  land  agent,  writes, — “ I am  glad 
you  are  going  on  so  prosperously  in  yom’  new  work ; and  you  will,  no  doubt,  feel  pleasure  in  hearing 
that  a recent  visit  to  East  Bourn  has  convinced  me,  that  a system  similar  to  the  one  adopted  there, 
would  be  of  eminent  advantage  to  the  small  take  on  Lord  Dai’tmoutb’s  estates.  I feel  satisfied,  that, 
can  the  system  be  carried  out,  the  miserable,  starving  condition  of  the  manufacturing  operative,  will 
be  changed  for  one  of  prosperity  and  happiness ; and  I hope  and  believe  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  do 
this  ; at  any  rate  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  our  parts  to  effect  it ; and  should  a failure  take  place,  we 
should  have  the  consoling  reflection  that  all  that  could  be  done  for  it  has  been  done.” 

Sentiments  like  these  spealc  for  themselves,  and  need  only  to  be  knoivn  to  have  their  due  influence. 
Under  a committee,  of  which,  I believe,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Hulbert  is  at  the  head,  the  good  work  is  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily;  and  several  small  farmers,  or  allotment  tenants  of  intelligence,  are  busily 
engaged  in  spade  husbandry,  and  receiving  every  encouragement  and  pecuniary  assistance ; while  a 
method  quite  novel  is  introduced,  by  which  operations  at  East  Bourn  are  telegraphed  to  the  Slaithwaite 
committee,  by  means  of  printed  schedules,  which  Mr.  Thynne  has  caused  to  be  filled  up  by  several 
tenants  near  East  Bourn. 

Mr.  Nowell  says  it  appears  that  the  labourers  earned  2s.  a day  ; and  the  outlay  being  repaid,  the 
£40  received  from  the  London  relief  fund,  which,  if  given  in  charity,  would  have  been  sunk — this  very 
money  reproduced  from  the  soil,  is  paying  them  for  again  cultivating  it ; and  if  large  proprietors  would 
let  quarters  of  acres  to  those  in  employ,  and  more  to  those  out  of  employ,  wliethor  manufacturers  or 
agricultural  labourers,  I do  not  think  they  would  have  cause  to  repent  it, — that  it  would  contribute 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  community,  and  be  a blessing  both  to  the  giver  and  receiver.  And 
Ml’.  Nowell  finishes  with  the  words  of  Mr.  Blacker  in  his  essay  on  smiill  farms  : — “ When  your 
enjoyment  of  health  gives  way,  as  sooner  or  later  it  must,  to  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  the  aching  head 
IS  laid  on  the  pillow  of  reflection,  the  true  value  of  every  thing  will  be  established,  and  then  it  will  be 
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proved  how  grateful  to  the  recollection  are  those  pursuits  which  have  the  good  of  others  for  their 
object;  and  how  triSing  and  insignificant  all  personal  gratifications  and  amusements  will  appear  ” 
In  your  prize  essay,  when  commending  allotments  of  land,  where  farms  are  large  and  rents  high  as 
in  England,  you  anticipate  the  increase  of  the  sise  of  allotments  to  the  amount  the  population  requires-* 
and  judging  from  present  appearances,  the  truth  cif  your  prophecy  is  likely  to  be  fully  confirmed.  A 
pauper  population  has  already  shown  itself  in  several  counties  to  be  most  dangerous,  and  the  neeessltv 
for  giving  small  portions  of  land  is  becoming  every  day  more  apparent.  The  advantage  of  allotmente 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Jeston,  who  states  that  the  rates  in  his  parish  of 
Cholesbury,  in  Buckinghamshire,  exceeding  the  value  of  tithes  and  land,  liad  prevented  any  one 
veutui-ing  to  use  either,  till  thirty-six  acres  were  let  to  the  able-bodied  paupers,  who  have  ance 
maintained  themselves, — that  there  has  not  for  the  last  ten  years  been  one  able-bodied  man  on  the 
the  rates,  and  that  the  land  had  resumed  its  value,  that  pasture  land  was  let  at  26s.,  and  ai-able 
land  at  23s.,  and  the  tithes  amounted  to  about  5s.  per  acre. 

Near  East  Bourn  have  built  seven  cottages  with  cow  lodges  and  tlireshing  floors,  and  let  about 
five  acres  each.  I did  indeed  let  ten  acres  at  first,  witli  two  cottages,  but  finding  ten  acs'es  more  than 
one  man  could  cultivate  well  with  the  spade  only,  I have  reduced  the  tenure  to  five  acres  each  and 
they  are  going  on  well.  My  son  and  myself,  liist  Michaelmas,  received  the  rent  of  455  allotments 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  enclosed  printed  fom,  of  which  each  tenant  has  a copy.  In  general  they  are 
very,  very  small  occupations ; and  I tliink  a quarter  of  an  acre  enough  for  a man  in  regular  work 
But  I own  I know  no  reason  why  men  the  farmers  refuse  to  employ  should  not  be  allowed  to  maintain 
themselves,  rather  than  be  fed,  out  of  the  soil,  in  or  out  of  the  union  workhouses,  before  the  owners  of 
tithes  and  land  can  feed  their  own  children,  as  rates  must  he  paid  before  any  thing  is  left  for  rent  as 
at  Cholesbury.  ’ 

Mr.  Morton  valued  land  in  two  parishes  for  me,  this  winter  in  Pevensey  Mai-sh,  when  he  s;iid  I 
cannot  settle  the  rent  till  the  tenant  informs  me  the  amount  of  rates  he  pays;  on  hearing' which,  he 
put  the  land  at  10s.  less  in  the  pai-ish  of  Hurstmonceux  than  on  the  parish  of  Pevensey,  oifaccount  of 
the  difference  in  poor  rates.  Could  I then  doubt  it  was  I who  furnished  the  rates  my  tenant  paid? 
And  it  became  apparent  if  I could  enable  the  able-bodied  to  maintain  themselves,  that  my  rent  in 
Hurstmonceux  would  rise  as  the  rates  fell.  The  rates  are,  therefore,  a landlord’s  tax,  not  a ^nant’s  • 
and  on  Mr.  Morton’s  opinion  being  aslvcd,  he  replied  as  follows : — “ I consider  it  desirable  that  land- 
lords should  have  the  control  of  the  funds  for  the  poor.  They  ai-e  the  natui-al  guardians  of  the  aged 
and  helpless,  and  ai-e  interested  in  finding  work  for  every  able-bodied  man,  woman,  and  child  and 
have  the  power  to  epfect  it  ; but  where  there  are  hands  enough  the  spade  will  give  more  profitable 
work  than  the  plough.  ^ 

“ Landlords  ought  to  chai-ge  the  gross  value  of  their  land  as  rent,  then  authorise  their  tenants  to 
pay  the  tithes,  poor,  church,  and  road  rates,  the  same  as  they  pay  the  land  ta.v,  out  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  and  receive  back  the  amount  on  payment  of  their  rents. 

“ By  this  arrangement,  landlords  would  see  how  desirable  it  is  to  lessen  the  yearly  h9avy  payments 
out  of  their  estates,  and  the  habits  of  the  labouring  class  would  be  improved  by  finding  they  could 
hire  land  for  spade  culture,  and  7nend  their  condition  by  diligence  and  good  conduct. And  to  try 
how  the  rates  might  be  lowered  on  this  valuable  marsh  laud,  I gave  upwards  of  £100  an  acre  for 
three  acres,  near  Pevensey,  and  also  pui-chased  a cottage,  which  I have  let  to  a man  with  a wife  and 
four  children,  who  was,  in  1840,  in  the  Hellingly  union  house.  He  now  is  maintaining  this  family 
in  comfort,  and  paying  tlie  neighbouring  farmer’s  rent,  and  would  have  paid  more,  if  so  doing  would 
not  have  made  him  a parishioner  before  a full  trial  was  given  of  his  ability  to  maintain  himself.  But 
he  IS  going  on  well  on  his  three  acres,  and  keeps  two  cows  and  pigs,  and  has  about  forty  scholars  at 
id.  a week  each,  of  whom  the  boys  work  In  liis  land  for  three  hours  in  the  afternoon  ; hut  without 
their  work,  he  could  with  his  sons  cultivate  the  ground,  and  told  two  gentlemen,  who  inspected  his 
land  on  the  15th  of  June,  he  hoped  soon  to  have  no  provisions  to  buy  but  salt,  as  he  made  butter  and 
cheese,  and  raised  wheat,  pigs,  and  potatoes ; and  if  lie  continues  to  go  on  successfuliv,  he  shows  how 
the  land  may  become  worth  10s.  more  per  acre  than  it  now  is,  and  how  Englishmen  may  have  tbe 
tvhole  profit  of  feeding  their  countrymen  by  raising  the  dairy  produce,  as  well  as  corn  and  cattle,  which 
we  now  import ; whereas  one  vessel,  the  Ouze,  from  Rotterdam  to  tlie  port  of  Newhaven,  two  years 
ago,  paid  £4,000  duty  for  Dutch  cheese.  ^ 

• possibilitjr  of  men  maintaining  themselves  on  different  soils,  I have  built  many  cottages 

in  different  parishes,  with  cow-lodges,  threshing  rooms  for  hand  threshing  machines,  with  five  acres 
usually  to  each  cottage : one  ot  them  is  let  to  a man  who  was  reduced  from  poverty  to  work  as  a mason's 
labourer,  and  when  that  failed,  in  1340,  was  weak,  with  liis  wife  and  clilldren,  from  want  of  food. 
He  has  since  supported  his  family  in  comfort  on  only  five  acres,  and  wrote  the  following  letter,  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society : 


Having  seen  a statement  on  land,  laboui,  and  capital,  that  ten  acres  is  the  minimum  quantity  of  land  on  which 
a family  could  live,  I take  the  liberty  of  saying  I have,  for  nearly  four  years,  supported  my  wife,  and  now  live 
children,  in  comfort,  on  live  acres  only,  in  the  parish  of  V/illingdon,  on  the  side  of  tbe  Southdowns,  near  East 
Bourn,  busses,  with  the  help.of  my  little  scholars,  averaging  eight  years  of  age,  who  work  on  my  land  for  three 
hoiivs  alter  twelve  o clock,  in  return  for  my  instructing  them  for  three  liours  before  noon,  without  any  salary,  at 
one  penny  a-week  each,  m reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  their  catechism,  and  collects,  under  my  vicar’s  superiii- 


11  *>,  iV  la.— “ To  these  large  farms,  and  these  large  fields,  obtained  by  the  consolidation  of 

smaller  holding,  England  owes  tbe  necessity  of  poor  haws,  wiiich,  for  so  far,  has  maintained  this  system,  and  given  tlie 
necessary  assistance  to  the  support  of  the  pauper  popiilalion  thus  haiiished  from  tbe  labours  of  the  tieid,  and  cooiied 
footer'  frequently  an  inadequate,  subsistence,  by  manual  labourer  manu- 


V • -- -•-  ■sfafAq/' f/ie  cnt/Verwe/iKCT  of  tbe  empire:  and  the  evil  is  becomina  so  creat  that 

leople  are  bo^nnmg  now  loi^  back,  and  in  many  distvic^.  n, .r 


England  .alone, 

distviers,  are  returning  in'  priuciple  to  tbe  very  identical 

tbm,,s  wlacli  formerly  met  rmb  so  much  reprobation.  I allude  to  cottage  allotments  of  land,  which,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  tried,  have  immediately  been  found  t.>  miligale  the  evil.  Does  not  this  at  once  speak  volumes  on  the 
subject.  By  the  laws  of  England,  no  one  can  be  allowed  to  starve.  How  then  are  tbe  poor  to  be  supported  us 
cheaply  as  by  enab  mg  tliem  to  support  themselves?  by  letting  them  have  a small  portion  of  land  sufficient  to  secure 
f * constant  employment,  at  limes  when  they  would  otherwise  L idle,  and  probably  mischievous. 
A.  long  as  their  numbers  are  so  far  limited,  that  partial  employment  can  be  found  elsewhere,  a^small  allotment  will 
answer;  but  when  tile  population  exceeds  this  point,  then  more  land  will  become  necessary,  or  tho  evil  now  felt  wiU 
agfuu  recur,  and  the  a/Mmni,  by  de^ecs,  will  become  tbe  smalt  farm ; and  things  will  revert  to  that  subdivision 
J require  ;_and  this  is  a result  not  depending  on  choice,  but  must 

‘t  be  emploi/cd,  or  it  becomes  dangerous,  and  where  they  cannot  get  work, 
mo  to  this.” 
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former’s  rent ; and  having  been  often  asked  what 

, £ s.  d. 

Seed  wheat,  6 bushels,  at  7s.  - - -220 

Seed  rye  and  tares  for  stall-feeding  two  cows  j jo  q 
Clover  seed  for  one  acre  of  the  wheat  - 0 lo  0 

Seed  potatoes,  per  acre  - . . -15  0 

Seed  oats  for  half  an  acre  - , . - 0 7 0 


January  16,  1844. 


'Ould  require  to  begin  with,  I siibjoin  a statement 
S\\-ede  turnips  and  mangel  wurzel  for  half 


For  the  man  tosubsist  on  till  hiscr 
Two  cows,  at  £9  oath  - 
One  young  sow  - - . 


0 


£40  0 0 
G.  Chuttenden, 

J.  Hams  who  was  in  the  East  liom-n  mica  house,  with  his  wife  and  seven  children,  in  1 840  is  now- 
suyorlin„  them  m comfort  on  five  antes,  and  showing  how  all  ahle-bodied  men  wdio  oonid  rent  'enoueh 

My  gardener  reoeived,  March,  1843,  for  m,  son  and  myself,  455  allotment  rents,  without  any  audit 
dinner  or  supper,  to  assemUe  them,  and  Ihongh  told  the  rent  wonld  not  be  demanded  if  not  S but 
the  fear  of  ceasing  to  have  the  use  of  the  land  has  ensured  the  reut,  eaeept  in  three  instieri  thirteen 
years,  m which  cases  the  tenants,  rent  free,  were  allowed  to  come  and  talie  off  their  potatoes  when 
ripe ; and  only  one  man  has  been  convicted  even  of  a misdemeanour,  in  thirteen  years 

The  rates  which  were  £4,250  at  East  Bourn,  in  1833,  were  in  1843  under  £2,000;  wliiel.  dimlnu- 
hon  of  rates  is  attributed  principally  to  the  polaloa  men  grow,  on  wdiloh  they  live  for  a time  after 
being  tamed  out  of  work  by  the  great  renting  farmers.  The  little  teuaufs  'hold  by  the  following 
mmted  foim  of  which  each  man  has  a copy  duly  witnessed ; 250  ate  under  a quarter  rf  an  acre  ■ 1 if 
iiomdi  “ p!:  ‘I*"  amount  of  poor  rates  in  this  neighbourhood  does 

not  depend  on  «/  land,  or  e«,»  of  populaiion,  or  of  men  to  work,  is  apparent  ■ £ 

m the  parish  of  Jeviiigtou,  which  you,  sir,  visited,  consisting  of  2,1 14  acres,  with  a populatifn,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  oensuj  of  only  329  men,  women,  and  children,  the  rutes  ui-e  5s.  in  the  pound  on  the 
new  valuation  for  tithes,  of  which  rates  the  incumbent  paid  £80,  not  to  l.nojit  the  reoSvers  hut  to 
mthhold  worh  from  thorn,  m consequence  of  the  land  being  princiimily  n sheep  walk,  and  there  bebg 
only  three  resident  occupiers,  all  tenants,  one  of  whom,  who  is  rated  as  occupying  955  acres  does  nof 
keep  all  the  year  round  so  mitcli  as  one  man  per  100  acres  " 

May  1843,  Mr.  Towushcud  Maimvaring,  M.P.,  found  in  the  union  house  at  East  Eoiim  a man  of 
good  chaiaeter,  until  his  wife  and  seven  oliildren,  from  Jevington,  to  whom,  had  the  owner  been 
losident,  ho  might  have  gladly  lot  five  acres,  hut  tenants  not  furnishing  rates  are  anxious  to  keep 
hem  up,  preferring  rates  to  rent,  because  their  landlords  expend  the  rlt,  whe“  s the  ra£  S 
tenants,  as  guardians  give  in  lieu  of  wages,  in  or  out  of  the  union  house,  to  those  mrwhosoTetwiSs 
ore  tniltspensable-to  them,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year.  Instead  of  keeping  their  farming  men  like  their 
<Ud  formerly,  when  yo.n'g  m“e„  having  colfiHd^h^ZZ 
St  ii™£he  h,  1 1 y”"'™ '“S®*  *>>7  “"IJ  « house  of  tliek-  own,  and  land,  too, 

hen  es  o “T  a ^ “““  “oighbourhood,  boarded  in  their  masters’ 

Sfi  Portmiri,  r *0  the  ale  house,  with  all  the  evils  which  follow,  which 

Loid  I oitman  has  humanely  endeavoured  to  correct,  by  adding  a sleeping  and  sittino-  room  to  one  or 
more  cot  ages,  for  the  use  of  M men.  But,  thougi  this  if  a great  a^dvantSfit  is  ^t  equal  to 
id  howv?®  ® interested  in  seeing  they  went  on  weU ; 

bimes  irifom!  3°]''  P • f ^ comfmtable  home,  it  soon 

L b f if’  Vr  often  at  twenty,  Imowing  if  he  u'utfed  till  forty,  unless  yearly  work 

0 be  had,  he  could  not  save  himself  and  his  offspring  at  last  from  the  union  house  • and  thus 

« popnIationl™s;aS 

S Xn  3 ^ exonerated  from  maintaining-  their  offspring,  whilst  the  increase  of 

^ates,  fiom  the  early  marriages  of  those  denied  the  work  the  land  needs;  checks  the  marrian-e  of  all 
i^otrrtesT'"’  *’'■*  i«*™ediate  class  between  the  possessors  of  lamfandtl.e 

is  om'l£lTfi''“'T  “S''’  P"-'  S«<.tax,  and  overflowing  union  houses, 

JisZt  ™ 1 955  acres  at  .levington  Imd  two  other  large  farms  il 

lteT  did  £f  rS  1 ■«  Sussex  goes  on,  the  must  coutinuf  to/»«,  as 

TmLTo  To  ■ .f"!)  « posstlle  to  raise  as  much  by  the  plough  as  the  spadef  horses 

the  craJ  of  *>  to  fir  rent,  which  loss  of  rent  much  overbalances 

sZZfo  £ iTb  b °I,‘h  p®*'  P”  P'S*  great  firsnorstoish  tksir  landiords  to 

iadL  ih  P"' P-'9itations,  and  labourers  who  can  hire  land  for  spade  culture  can  also  pay  for  a 

a41ie  it“mao  fl  taPi'cl  to  keeping  to  the  tciaiis  of  the 

of  wS?  I’l  L £ "’■'ItofPj  Ptald  for  them : and  farms  are  desirable  of  all  sixes.  Large  farms, 
to  oocu£sSl.o  V "'MS".''  tor  uant  ofpepulalion  enough  on  the  South  Downs 

itsSlKg  ^ 'P™“'  P‘'““*  tPMy-peopled  England,  with 

Innnn'^f  • 1 T “““  i /‘ouses,  receives  from  more  thickly-peopled  Ireland,  Irish  butter,  Irish 
sTDl  i 5 f?”’  Irishmen  to  reap  om-  harvest  and  man  our  navy ; and  Irishmen  in  Sussex  work 
on  fLZTf  '"'’  p T'  ’ ‘if  ' "f  ‘'"-P  *““t  trom  the  owners  of  the  soil, 

pnnetlX  auT’qr  T ^ T^f  ‘J'®,P'“''“  '““’I'*  now  receive  from  middlemen  would  be 
L wokom.  f 9“i  ““f,  ' "’“f  "“J  “ Po  l»i‘l.  tPnt  landlords  would  find 

scions nesf  f J ” **''>,  “0  r'sAnoe  so  ugreeable  as  their  own  verdaut  isle,  with  tlie  coii- 

seiousness  of  deserving  the  attachment  of  all  about  them. 

1843‘P-1“‘™‘“‘  t-t^tiwford,  M.P.  for  Rochdale,  wrote  in  the  East  Dean  school  visitors’  book,  July  7, 

fuli'v£™ ‘f  ‘ t'"'  "a<P”&  writing,  and  agtieultaral  school  at  East  Dean,  and  I most 

ooinlon  lb  . f '“‘"n'nto  “t  approval  expressed  in  this  hook  by  former  visitors  i and  I am  of 
lievond  il  “ .1?''""“  P.'ta  afforded  of  this  mode  of  to.achiiig,  and  of  spade  husbandry,  establish 
clilsi,°e„  /if 'f  “P'  't.?t,““iou  the  utility  of  both ; and  no  one  who  wishes  well  to  tile  working 
ivfmlrl  e 1 1 highest  degree  at  tlie  proofs  here  afforded  of  the  means  England 

"aid  supply  for  that  purpose,  if  fully  brought  into  cultivation." 

am  g a here  to  add  that  the  shingle  on  the  sea  sliore,  which  I brought  into  cultivation  for  the 
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Appendix,  No.  7. 

Letter  to  WUliam 
Blacker,  esq.,  from 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  of 
East  Bourn. 


sake  of  giving  employment  to  the  able-bodied,  at  the  kind  suggestion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
1831,  has  fully  answered.  I have  received  40.?.  per  aci'e  rent  for  eight  years,  and  it  is  valued  much 
above  the  average  land  of  the  parish  in  the  rate  book. 


East  Bourn,  June  17,  1844. 


Yours  most  truly, 


M.  A.  Gilbebt. 


Appendix,  No.  8, 
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Appendix,  No.  8. 

Substance  of  a Letter  addressed  by  William  Blacker,  esq.,  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  upon  the  subject  of  Improving  tbc  Agriculture  of  Ireland,  by  the  appointment 
of  Agriculturists  in  Agricultural  Union  Societies,  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
No.  49,  Q.  33. 

The  plan  I have  to  propose  is  based  upon  the  following  self-evident  truisms,  namely,  tliat  if  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil  in  Ireland  are  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  and  practice  of  agricultm-e,  the 
natm-al  remedy  for  such  ignorance  is  to  give  them  instruction ; and  if  they  are  to  be  instructed,  it 
becomes  equally  evident  there  viust  be  some  one  to  instruct  them.  This  reasoning  seems  so  clear  and 
conclusive,  that  it  may  appear  necessary  to  allude  to  some  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  prevent  the 
appointment  of  siich  instructors,  in  order  to  account  for  their  not  being,  before  this,  located  upon 
every  considerable  estate ; for  although  a great  many  landlords  have  appointed  such  instnictors, 
under  the  name  of  agriculturists,  for  the  instruction  of  their  tenants,  yet  by  far  the  greater  number, 
though  at  present  roused  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  have  not  yet  been 
induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  this  description  of  persons  on  their  properties.  The 
cause  of  the  bacljwardness  of  landlords  in  this  respect  appears  to  me  to  be  the  foUowng : — From  the 
failure  of  the  many  attempts  that  have  been  heretofore  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  small 
farmers  of  Ireland,  a very  general  impression  prevails  that  every  endeavour  to  accomplish  it  is  but  so 
much  labour  lost ; which  belief,  chiming  in  with  the  natural  indolence  and  want  of  business-like  habits 
of  the  great  majority  of  landlords,  indisposes  them  generally  (notwithstanding  many  splendid  exam^jles 
to  the  contrary)  to  embark  in  any  undertaking  where  a certain  expense  must  inevitably  be  incurred, 
and  where  success,  in  their  opinion,  is  so  very  problematical. 

Besides  this  expense,  however,  there  is  another  great  diseoui-agement  in  the  trouble  of  supplying 
seeds,  lime,  bone-dust,  guano,  &c.,  to  the  poorer  tenants,  without  which  (and  perhaps  even  a loan  of 
cash)  it  would,  in  general,  be  wholly  impossible  for  them  to  follow  the  instructions  given  to  them ; 
and  besides  the  great  trouble  in  the  delivery  and  keeping  the  account  of  these  loans,  there  is  also 
the  apprehension  that  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  recover  payment  of  such  advances. 
These  are  discouragements  to  the  general  appointment  of  agriculturists,  which  will,  on  consideration, 
fully  account  for  the  numbers  of  those  who,  though  they  cannot  deny  the  force  of  the  reasoning  in 
favoim  of  the  appointment,  have,  nevertheless,  to  the  present  time,  delayed  or  absolutely  declined  to 
adopt  a plan  so  clearly  supported  by  argument. 

Taking  these  facts  and  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  ocem-red  to  me,  when  consulted  by  the 
Earl  of  Clancarty,  to  recommend  to  his  lordship  the  appointment  of  an  agriculturist  to  the  union 
agricultm-ai  society  he  was  about  to  establish  at  Ballinasloe,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  visit  the  estates 
of  such  gentlemen,  belonging  to  the  society,  as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services,  for  any  specified 
time  they  might  think  proper,  paying  him  his  wages  for  the  time  required,  by  which  means  the  sub- 
scription funds  of  the  society  would  be  left  available  for  other  necessaiw  objects. 

This  plan,  it  will  be  obvious  upon  the  slightest  consideration,  went  rar  to  meet  the  discouragements 
just  mentioned,  which  appeared  to  deter  individual  landlords  from  engaging  an  agricultuiist  specially 
for  his  own  property ; for,  in  the  first  place,  it  greatly  lessened  the  expense  and  trouble  by  bringing 
within  his  reacli  a well  qualified  man,  who,  for  an  outlay  of  four  or  five  guineas,  he  might  procure  to 
go  round  every  tenant  on  his  estate,  and  one  genei-al  committee  would,  in  all  probabiUty,  be  able  to 
free  him  from  the  labour  of  loans,  &c. ; or  upon  the  plan  of  the  Rev.  W.  Eames,  of  Clonfadforan 
Glebe,  he  might,  perliaps,  be  able  to  get  that  duty  performed  by  the  loan  fund  of  the  district,  and  all 
lisk  of  not  being  paid  for  his  advances  thereby  removed.  Thus  the  appointment  of  agriculturists  to  union 
agricultural  societies  seems  calculated  (by  setting  aside  the  objections  which  landlords  have  heretofore 
been  deterred  by)  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  agriculturist  upon  estates  where  he  would  other- 
wise never  have  gained  admittance  ; and  if  the  plam  became  adopted  in  every  union,  would  bring  the 
best  agrictdtural  information  within  reach  of  the  most  remote  inhaJjitant  in  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom. 

It  would  further  provide  a confidential  agent  in  each  union,  capable  of  affording  the  most  valuable 
statistical  information ; would  facilitate  the  establishing  of  lending  libraries  ; depdts  of  breeding  stock; 
museums  of  agricultural  implements;  and  any  other  such  measures  as  might  hereafter  be  determined 
on,  when  sufficient  funds  were  obtained. 

But  it  is  not  by  arguments  alone  the  value  of  the  plan  for  appointing  agriculturists  to  agricultui'al 
union  societies  is  to  be  estimated  ; the  case  referred  to  of  Ballinasloe  ^ords  such  facts  as  place  the 
matter  beyond  contradiction,  and  will,  I think,  fully  justify  me  in  laying  before  you  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Clapperton,  the  agriculturist  there,  ‘and  Mr.  L.  Egan,  one  of  the  small  fai'mers  in  that 
neighbourhood,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  in  the  third  year  from  its  formation ; upon  which 
occasion  Mr.  Clapperton  being  called  upon,  spoke  as  follows,  addressing  the  Earl  of  Clancarty ; — 

“ My  lord,  I am  happy  to  say  I receive  the  most  ample  and  efficient  support  from  both  landlords 
and  agents,  in  trying  to  accomplish  the  philanthi-opic  designs  of  this  institution ; and  when  coupled 
with  the  efforts  and  energies  of  the  small  farmers,  furnishes  efficient  machinery  to  work  the  society 
otiward  in  the  general  march  of  improvement,  with  a steady  and  progressive  motion.  The  landed 
proprietory  in  this  union,  beyond  a doubt,  have  done  much  in  opening  up  facilities  for  improvements, 
which  were  otherwise  impracticable  ; but  the  small  farmers  have  done  a good  deal  more  in  carrying 
into  practical  effect  the  improvements  for  which  these  facilities  opened  the  door,  and  of  whom  1 can 
safely  affirm,  in  the  hearing  of  this  noble  assembly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  in  very  many 
instances  their  zeal  and  energy  surpass  their  ability.  It  has,  I presume,  been  an  hundred  times 
asserted  and  re-asserted,  tliat  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland  are  so  tenaciously  wedded  to  systems  derived 
from  their  forefathers,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be  persuaded  to  abandon  them ; but  as  far  as 
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my  experience  goes  in  the  matter  I have  invariably  found  that  aU  vvHcb  is  requisite  to  obtain  their 
ready  assent  to  carry  into  practical  effect  (qs  far  as  their  circumstances  will  admit  of)  the  improved 
system  of  agriculture,  is  to  meet  them  on  equable  and  friendly  terms  ; for  anv  thing  in  the  shape  of 
pride  or  superciliousness  on  the  part  of  an  agriculturist,  my  lords  and  gentlemenri  am  persuaded 
would  neutralise  the  very  best  advice ; but  only  meet  them  on  fair  ground,  and  I presume  there  is  not 
a race  of  men  m this  extended  universe  will  evince  a more  kindly  and  tractable  disposition  than  the 
small  faimers  m Ireland.  Tins  year,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  they  have  manifested  the  deepest 
interest  m green-cropping  generaUy,  but  particularly  in  the  sowing  of  turnips,  and  for  wiiich  operation 
the  weather  has  seldom  been  less  propitious,  and  indeed  was  in  every  way  calculated  to  blunt  their 
energies,  ^d  even  obviate  then- very  best  intentions  ; but,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  theii-  anxiety 
was  so  intense  to  realise  that  invaluable  crop  (turnips),  that  a failure  was  no  sooner  indidated  and 
rendered  apparent,  ^an  the  seed  was  re-sown,  and,  in  many  instances,  several  times  repeated.  But  this 
feilure,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  was  by  no  means  attributable  to  the  seed,  but  the  fault  of  the  season 
But,  to  proceed,— we  have  this  year  /02  tui-mp  growers,  32  of  mangel  wurzel,  275  of  rape,  454  of 
vetches,  a,nd  29b  of  clover  and  grass ; exhibiting  an  increase  over  last  year  of  227  turnip  growers,  17 
ofmangel  wurzel,  131  of  rape,  159  of  vetches,  and  109  of  clover  and  grass.  And  the  extra  breadth 
of  ground  under  these  crops  is  fully  in  proportion  with  the  extra  number  of  persons  who  have  sown 
them.  We  have  au  increase  of  34  acres  of  turnips,  3 acres  of  mangel  wurzel,  156  acres  of  rape  11 
aci-es  of  jetches,  and  146  acres  of  clover  and  grass  ; giving  a total  increase  of  green  crops  over  last 
yeai  of  3o_l  lush  acres,  and  the  total  breadth  of  ground  under  the  different  green  crops  this  vear  is 
the  following,  viz. : under  turnips,  146  acres;  under  mangel,  5 acres;  under  rape,  306  acres:  under 
vetches,  58  acres ; under  clover  and  grass,  363  acres ; giving  a total  breadth  of  ground  under  green 
crops  ot  880  acres,  adequate  to  support  throughout  the  year  about  2,000  head  of  black  cattle?  In 
fiurow  draining,  there  are  executed  since  November  last,  17,484  Irish  perches,  calculated  to  put  a 
dram  in  every  perch  over  an  extent  of  109  Irish  aci-es.  Seeing  we  have  such  an  ample  quantity  of 
green  crops  and  other  improvements  effected,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  it  may  be  a natural  inqiiirv 
what  fruits  have  they  or  are  they  likely  to  produce.  Tlie  benefits  derivable  from  fui-row  draining! 
recently  executed,  are  not  as  yet  developed  in  the  scale  of  remuneration ; but  the  eai-tli  will,  in  due 
time,  make  an  ample  return  from  her  prolific  bosom  for  every  farthing  invested,  to  cai-ry  off  the  surplus 
water,  by  which  her  productive  powers  were  chained  down  with  the  iron  fetters  of  sterility;  but  the 
benefits  already  derived  are  in  many  instances  strikingly  exemplified.  Much  ground  (to  say  the  least 
of  It)  that  was  lying  compai-atively  waste,  useless  to  the  farmer,  and  a burden  upon  the  rest  of  the  farm, 
IS  now  brought  under  profitable  cultivation,  and  paying  for  itself ; and  I consider  that  every  acre  of 
such  ground,  which  is  brought  from  a state  of  sterility  to  a state  of  fertility  and  productiveness  upon 
an  eight-acre  farm  (and  more  or  less  in  proportion),  reduces  the  rent  upon  the  entire  farm  fully 
two  shillings  per  acre,  taking  the  average  rent  at£l  per  acre.  The  good  effected  in  this  respect  is  both 
lelt  and  seen,  although  as  yet  upon  a moderate  scale;  and  there  are  many  farmers  present  can 
bear  ample  attestation  to  the  truth  of  other  statements  I am  about  to  make,  viz.,  that  many  who  did 
not  possess  a cow  for  several  jjreceding  years  have  now  realised  one ; others,  who  had  only  one,  have 
now  tw-o,  with  a proportional  increase  of  minor  stock  ; and  many  of  them  can  send  potatoes  to  market 
now,  who  could  not  previously  raise  an  adequate  supply  for  tlieir  own  families.  And  I can  tell  you 
more,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  I know  a good  many  instances  (and  many  here  know  it  as  well  ^ I 
do),  where  the  farmers  would  have  been  put  out  of  their  farms  before  tliis,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
improved  system  of  husbandry  which  they  adopted.  Green-cropping  and  house-feeding  have  also 
stamped  their  character  very  perceptibly  upon  hotli  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  dunghill,  the  virtues 
ot  whicli  are  also  being  exemplified  in  the  increase  of  manm-ed  ground,  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  produce.  In  fine,  green-cropping  and  house-feeding  are  the  most,  rich  and  fertile  source  of 
Mquu-mg  an  adequate  supply  of  manui-e  to  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  farm ; and  in  the  absence  of 
that,  the  best  ianner  is  incompetent  to  farm  upon  a remunerating  scale.” 

Mr.  Laurence  Egan  said  ; — “ My  lord,  I feel  not  a little  embarrassed  at  being  called  on  to  respond 
to  a toast  in  the  presence  of  so  many  respectable  and  distinguished  individuals,  all  of  whom  are  better 
calculated  to  speak  than  me  ; for  I am  but  a young  as  well  as  a small  farmer  : for  although  I held  the 
iarm  whicli  I now  hold  previous  to  the  organisation  of  this  society,  I was  only  a farmer  in  name,  for 
1 tarmed  without  profit  ot  advantage.  I may,  therefore,  date  the  commencement  of  my  farming  with 


e society’s,  I shall  give  some  account  of  my  proceedings  during  the  past 
par ; and  as  my  name  has_  been  connected  with  draining  as  a successful  candidate,  I will  first  make  a 
tew  remarks  on  it.  Draining  I believe  to  be  the  root  and  general  work  of  farming.  I had  a very 
wet  piece  of  land  attached  to  my  fai-m  : the  upper  stratum  consisted  of  heavy  adhesive  clay,  about  six 
or  eight  inches  in  depth ; this  rested  upon  a substratum  of  a gravelly  nature,  exceedingly  bard,  and 
ijuifo  impervious  to  water,  or  to  any  thing  except  the  crow-bar.  This  subsoil  was  a depth  of  about  eight 
inches ; and  when  broken  up,  under  it  was  another  substratum,  consisting  of  a heavy  clay,  yellow,  ten 
inches  deep ; and  under  this  a blue-black  clay,  or  gravelly  substance,  with  an  odd  stone,  perfectly 
black  and  rotten  from  water.  So  the  water  in  tlie  bowels  of  the  earth  had  no  way  of  escape,  and  the 
watar  from  the  clouds  could  not  get  down,  or  get  away,  except  by  evaporation.  The  land  grew 
nothing  but  flaggers,  rushes,  (earixes,)  a kind  of  grass,  which  no  animal  would  eat — this  land 
would  also  rot  sheep.  Mr.  Clappertoii  pointed  to  me  the  great  loss  which  I sustained,  in  allowing 
tins  land  to  reinaiu  as  it  was,  and  advised  me  to  commence  at  once  and  drain  it.  I pleaded  want  of 
capital,  the  fail  in  the  markets,  and  the  low  price  of  agricultural  produce,  the  danger  of  coming  short 
ot  my  halt  year’s  rent,  and  many  other  powerful  arguments.  However,  he  overcame  all  my  scruples, 
and  I commenced  di-aining ; and  di-ained  about  five  Irish  acres.  I put  all  this  drained  land  under 
potatoes,  as  it  could  not  be  properly  prepared  for  turnips  and  mangel,  and  put  all  my  fai-m  yard  manure 
1 j ^ potatoes.  I prepared  for  the  tui-nips  and  mangel  crop  by  ploughing  and  furrow  ploughing 
e laud,  and  made  up  a heap  of  compost,  composed  of  guano,  bones,  night  soil,  and  black  mud.  The 
mangel  all  failed ; hut  I got  as  mauy  piants  from  the  model  farm  of  the  society,  after  the  thinning 
out,  aa  transplanted  the  rood  of  ground,  and  this  rood  of  mangel  has  obtained  the  first  prize.  My 
° \ to  contrast  the  state  of  my  farm  now  and  six  yeai-s  ago,  the  contrast  would  be  very 

striking  indeed,  hive  yeai-s  ago,  my  farm  was  so  poor  that  it  would  grow  nothing ; five  years  ago, 
could  plant  but  one  acre  of  potatoes,  and  those  badly  planted,  because  the  manure  was  bad.  Well, 
the  consequence  was  a bad  crop  of  potatoes,  and  a scarcity  of  potatoes  the  following  year,  so  that  I 
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Ati-esdix,  No.  8.  had  to  buy  potatoes  for  my  family,  to  the  amount  of  £27  10s.,  and  oatmeal  to  the  amount  of  £8. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  continue  long.  But  this  year,  I have  been  able  to  manure  five  acres  of 

Letter  of  William  potatoes,  one  of  turnips  and  mangel,  and  I have  seven  acr^s  of  oats,  and  this  of  a superior  quality.  I 
Blacker,  esq.,  to  the  Jjave  also  this  year  eight  and  a half  acres  laid  down  under  clovers  and  artificial  grasses,  and  this  has  a 
Royal  Dublin  most  luxuriant  appearance.  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  congratulate  your  lordship  ou  the  success  of 

your  tenants,  and  the  very  great  and  rapid  improvements  which  are  being  carried  on.” 

Now,  taking  1730,  the  number  of  persons  stated  by  Mr.  Clapperton  to  have  become  converts  to  the 
improved  system,  to  be  able,  after  being  fairly  embarked  in  that  system,  to  manure  merely  two  acres  more 
than  they  formerly  did,  which  will  be  far  short  of  vdiat  Laurence  Egan  states,  this  would  make  an  extra 
quantity  of  manured  land  equal  to  3,4G0  acres,  which  would  be  qualified,  according  to  the  four-course 
rotation,  to  give,  after  the  manured  crop,  a crop  of  wheat  or  oats,  laid  do\vn  with  clover  and  grass  for 
next  year’s  soiling,  and  another  grain  crop  after  the  clover,  which  four  crops  would,  upon  an  average, 
be  worth  above  £7  10^.  per  acre,  Irish  measure,  or  £30  for  the  form  crops  ; which,  multiplied  by  3,4G0 
comes  to  above  £100,000  (at  a valuation  nearly  one-third  under  the  fair  estimate),  brought  into  a small 
district  by  the  exertions  of  one  man,  in  a little  more  than  two  and  a half  years,  at  an  expense  not 
much  exceeding  £160,  which  his  wages  would  about  amount  to  for  that  time.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  a true  estimate  of  the  benefit  likely  to  be  derived,  for  the  number  of  converts  will  be  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  produce  of  the  land  will  be  augmented  by  the  new  converts  likely  to  follow 
the  successful  examples  given  them  by  so  many  of  their  neighbours,  until  the  mind  is  actually  lost  in 
astonisliment  in  the  contemplation  of  results  of  such  magnitude,  arising  out  of  an  outlay  apparently  so 
inadequate ; and  a contribution  of  £50  annually  towards  the  wages  of  an  agriculturist,  iu  each  union 
would  most  probably  bo  tlie  means  of  inducing  the  resident  gentry  in  each  district  to  unite  to  provide 
means  of  making  the  appointment  praeticallij  useful,  by  providing  for  an  advance  of  manure,  seeds, 
&c.,  and  in  some  cases,  money,  in  order  to  enable  the  poorer  classes  to  avail  tlieraselves  of  the  instruc- 
tions afforded  them.  If  it  is  calculated  what  the  return  to  government,  in  the  revenue,  from  the 
additional  outlay  of  £100,000,  in  any  one  district,  expended  in  ichatever  it  may,  the  contribution 
of  £50  in  each  will  appear  to  be  a profitable  investment  for  the  public,  instead  of  an  e-xpense,  and 
this  is  the  true  way  of  viewing  the  matter  in.  It  may  be  further  said,  in  favour  of  this,  that 
the  education  thus  afforded  to  the  farmer  and  his  family,  upon  their  own  farms,  is  precisely  the 
education  suited  to  their  situation.  They  learn  to  be  useful  members  of  society  in  the  condition  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  them ; and,  by  honest  industry  and  the  practice  of  what  they  are  taught, 
the  means  of  advancement  in  the  world  are  placed  within  their  reach.  It  is  a common  error  to  suppose 
that  this  mode  of  proceeding  tends  to  pauperise  an  estate,  by  sanctioning  and  encouraging  small  fanns, 
and  that  the  true  way  to  have  a rich  tenantry  is  to  divide  the  land  into  lai-ge  fai-ms,  and  turn  off  the 
small  holders ; and  no  doubt  tliis  process,  however  repugnant  to  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature, 
would  be  effective,  if  new  tenants  could  be  got  to  occupy  tliese  large  farms  witli  capital  suited  to  their 
cultivation.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  parts  of  Ireland  where  such  capital  is  to  be  met  with ; but 
ill  general,  such  tenants  could  not  be  had,  were  this  plan  extensively  acted  on.  In  such  cases,  with  all 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  adopt  the  clearance  system,  they  are,  under  such  circumstances, 
taking  the  direct  way  to  impoverish  their  estates,  in  place  of  enriching  them.  To  give  a man  a larger 
farm  than  he  has  capital  to  cultivate  very  nearly  resembles  the  practice  of  Indian  princes,  who  make  a 
present  of  an  elephant  to  the  com'tier  they  ivish  to  ruin ; — the  expense  beggars  him : so  it  is  with  the 
large  farm ; the  rent  must  be  paid,  which  is  just  as  eating  an  evil  as  the  elephant ; and  tlie  tenant 
who  has  not  capital  to  support  it  is  broke.  It  will  be  found,  1 think,  when  the  subject  is  well  considered, 
that  it  is  not  large  farms  make  a wealthy  tenantry,  but  it  is  a wealthy  tenantry  that  makes  the  large 
farms.  Therefore,  those  landlords  who  wish  for  large  farms,  which,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  every 
landlord  will  naturally  do,  his  first  exertions  must  be  to  improve  the  circumstances  of  the  farmers  he 
has  ; and,  as  they  can  only  better  their  circumstances  by  improved  cultivation,  his  first  object  slio-ald  be 
to  give  them  agricultural  instruction.  Knowledge  is  power ; and  the  power  of  making  thi-ee  acres  of 
land  produce  as  much  as  nine,  with  one-third  of  the  rent,  and  much  less  expense  in  other  respects, 
must  by  degrees  effect  an  improvement  in  a certain  proportion  of  any  tenantry.  Suppose  this  know- 
ledge is  pretty  generally  dift'used  over  any  particular  district,  the  value  of  land  (to  those  who  have 
improved)  is  enhanced,  by  their  knowing,  from  experience,  what  an  increased  return  can  be  had  from 
it.  If  any  tenant  who  adheres  to  old  prejudices  gets  into  difficulties,  or  wishes  to  emigrate,  the  man 
who  has  impj’oved  is  the  person  who  will  give  the  highest  price  for  his  farm,  from  knowing  what  he 
can  make  of  it ; and,  by  what  he  has  made,  is,  also,  the  person  best  able  to  pay  for  it.  Thus,  the 
improver  extends  his  farm  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity  offers.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that 
no  such  opportunity  occurs — that  no  one  wishes  to  emigrate,  or  may  be  forced  to  sell  from  being  in 
difficulties,  then  the  improver,  having  acquired  a little  capital,  and  knowing  he  can  part  with  his  onn 
farm  to  advantage,  from  its  high  state  of  cultivation,  looks  round  to  other  localities  where  agricul- 
ture is  less  understood,  and  wliere  land,  therefore,  may  be  obtained  on  cheaper  terms ; he  sells  his  own 
farm,  and  purchases,  elsewhere,  one  twice  or  three  times  tlie  size,  which  his  skill  and  exertions  will 
soon  double  the  value  of ; and  his  old  farm  goes  to  increase  the  farm  of  some  of  liis  neighbours  whom 
he  leaves  behind  him  ; and  thus,  in  any  case,  the  acquisition  of  capital  leads  to  the  increase  of  the 
holdings,  as  I have  stated. 

There  can  be  no  truth  more  certain  than  this,  that,  as  a general  principle,  capital  will  find  room  for 
itself,  and  go  where  it  will  yield  the  best  return.  The  colonisation  schemes  of  the  present  day,  in  Ne;v 
Zealand  and  elsewhere,  are  all  examples  that  capital  will  find  room  for  itself,  and  are  no  more  than 
instances,  upon  a large  scale,  of  the  principle  contended  for,  and  which  is  demonstrated  in  a small 
way  by  what  has  been  said  of  tlie  smsfil  farmer,  whose  improved  knowledge  is  in  itself  an  acquired 
capital,  which  he  will  not  fail  to  turn  to  advantage  in  some  way  or  other.  The  truth  of  what  has 
been  thus  advanced  could  be  substantiated  by  numerous  examples  on  tlie  Earl  of  Gosford’s  estates. 
The  premium  men  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  have  invariably  increased  their  farms 
wliere  they  had  the  opportunity  of  so  doing.  Many  more  are  waiting  that  opportunity ; and  many 
have  sold  their  farms  under  Lord  Gosford,  and  have  purchased  larger  farms  at  lower  rents  elsewhere; 
and  some  have  obtained  valuable  fai'ms,  without  purchase,  from  landlords  who  have  been  anxious  to 
establish  examples  of  improved  cultivation  on  their  estates.  Thus,  the  spreading  of  the  population, 
however  different  the  causes  which  may  bring  it  about,  in  every  case  tends  to  enlai-ge  the  farms  of 
those  who  remain  stationary,  whilst  bettering  greatly  the  condition  of  those  who  remove. 

But  the  .state  of  things  near  large  towns,  where  capital  abounds,  affords  still  more  convincing 
proof  of  what  I assert,  because  it  is  there  visible  io  the  eye.  No  one  can  there  see  the  miserable  oot- 
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tier  upon  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  clmgmg  to  it  with  desperate  tenacity,  as  Ins  only  hope 

of  existence.  If  such  smaU  portions  exist,  they  are  m the  hands  of  the  marlcet  gai-diner,  whose  know- 
ledge enables  him  to  buy  out  the  cottier,  who  may  have  escaped  the  acquisitifeness  of  the  adjoining 
m.nf  tbnf  r-  ® .^",<i.the  capital  of  the  vicinity  ailbrds  him  constant 

employment , that  division  of  labour  which  capital  is  sure  to  produce  has  been  brought  into  existence 
and  improvement,  proceeding  m conformity  to  natural  laws,  progresses,  with  benefit  to  all  and  iiiiurv 
to  none  But  to  make  large  farms  where  there  is  not  capital  to  occupy  them,  and  to  tm-n  out  cottiers 
^diere  there  is  not  capital  to  employ  them,  is  acting  in  opposition  to  natural  laws— is  forcino-  a Lte 
of  tbmgs  winch  the  advancement  of  the  country  is  not  adequate  to  maintain,  and  wliich  must  be 
attended  with  loss  to  the  proprmtors  if  they  cannot  get  tenants  with  adequate  means,  and  with  misery 
to  the  poor  people, _ who,  in  losing  their  patch  oj  land,  are  obliged  to  pai-t  yith  aU  they  can  relv  on 
for  emp  oyment,  without  having  any  prospect  of  such  a permanent  demand  for  their  labour  as  may 
render  them  independent  of  that  resource  they  have  lost.  ^ 

. ^7""^  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  location  of  an  agriculturist  seems  best  suited  to  the  present 

circumstances  of  Ireland.  Ihe  information  he  gives,  as  has  been  ah-eady  alluded  to,  suits  the  peasant 
for  hK  place  m society,  and  makes  him  a valuable  member  of  tlie  community,  without  elevating  him 
so  much  above  his  former  circumstances  as  to  make  him  unsuited  to  them,  which  is  the  case  with  many 
of  those  trained  m agricultural  schools,  where  they  acquire  different  branches  of  learniuo-  which^ 
however  advantageous  to  the  individual,  disqualify  him  for  returning  to  his  father’s  cabin°imd  few 
aaes  of  land,  to  make  the  most  of  his  acquirements.  The  local  is  unsuited  to  liim.  He  leaves  it  in 
disgust  to  seek  a situation  bettm-  suited  to  him,  and  his  father  and  his  farm  are  left  as  they  are  To 
take  a larger  farm  he  has  not  capital ; to  sink  into  a small  one  he  cannot  brook ; and  if  he  ^nnot 
get  a situation  as  laud  steward  or  agriculturist,  which  his  want  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
world_  are  great  obstacles  to  his  obtaining,  his  Irish  history  ends  by  his  becoming  an  emigrant  to 
America,  leaving  his  native  land,  without  benefit  from  him  or  his  education,  to  advance  or  retro»Tade 
as  other  circumstances  may  happen  to  promote  or  retard  it.  ® 

Emigration  is,  no  doubt,  the  natural  vent  for  our  population ; but  no  country  can  be  reasonably 
said  to  be  overpeopled  until  the  soil  lias  been  brought  to  something  near  its  maximum  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  found  insufficient  for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants. 

There  is  no  truth  move  clear  than  capital  is  the  result  o£  latour,  for  man  bronght  nothing  into 
he  mrld,  anf  thereiore  there  was^  nothing  but  nis  labour  to  produce  it. , To  part,  thereforeNdth 
the  laboureit  is  to  part  ivrth  that  which  produces  the  wealth  of  the  country ; and  if  the  country  aifords 
the  means  of  employment,  it  seems  to  me  the  gOTemmeiit,  ns  acting  for  the  good  of  the  eornmnnity 
ought  fir  J to  ondeavont  to  make  that  employment  available,  and  ought  not,  until  all  means  of  acconw 
phslung  this  have  failed,  to  eneourago  the  emigration  of  a population  able  and  willing  to  work  for  the 
the  enltivat.cn  and  improvement  of/omg»  land,,  which  is  so  mneh  wanted  for  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  0/  O..J  oio».  If  the  population  is  kept  profitably  employed,  capital  will  so  increase,  that 
It  will  have  to  find  room  for  itself  elsewhere ; and  those  who  are  possessed  of  if  will  find  means  to 
osport  themselves,  without  any  other  inducement  than  their  own  interest,  and  there  will  be  always 
enongh  of  growing  population  and  capital  coming  forward  to  take  its  place ; so  the  wealth  and  mi 
perty  of  the  country  will  always  remain  full,  even  to  overflowing. 

The  present  state  of  Ireland  does  not,  I regret  to  say,  furnish  an  example  of  this  desirable  state  of 
things ; but  It,  nevertheless,  exhibits  very  striking  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  doctrines  here 
misted  on for  of  what  class  are  the  great  body  of  emigrants  usually  composed  of  ? Are  they  not 
those  possessed  of  a certain  amount  of  capital,  which  they  hope  to  lay  out  to  more  permanent  advan- 
tage elsewhere  than  they  can  at  home  ; or  those  better  educated,  who  wish  to  take  their  talents  and 
acquu-ements  to  a better  market ; or  the  able-bodied  labourer,  whose  capital  is  his  health  andstreno-th 
who  seeks  elsewhere  the  occupation  and  employment  which  he  cannot  here  obtain  ? It  is  a common 
complaint  that  those  only  leave  the  country  whom  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  kegp  in  it ; and  this  fact 
IS  often  accounted  for  according  to  the  opposite  views  of  religious  and  pai-ty  feelings.  But  the  wliole 
seems  to  takyilace  m strict  conformity  with  the  admitted  law  of  nature,  that  capital  will  always  find 
room  tor  itself ; and  all  those  people  obey  this  law  in  taking  their  capital  voluntarily,  whether  it  be 
raonet^y,  mental,  or  corporeal,  to  the  best  market.  But  to  force  emigration  prematurely,  by  bounties 
and  othm-  inducements,  seems  to  me  to  be  little  better  than  the  clearance  system,  sanctioned  in  the 
gi'oss,  though  It  IS  denounced  m detail,  and  will  probably  cost  more  than  would  provide  employment 
at  home  in  a manner  more  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  persons  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  proposed. 
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Thoughts  upon  the  subject  of  securing  a sufficient  Supply  of  Eood,  and  adequate  Employ- 
ment for  the  Working  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom. — By  W.  Blacker,  esq. 

Armagh,  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  49,  Q.  33.  ^ ’ 

Notwithstanding  that  the  recent  improvement  in  trade  may  have  given  relief  for  the  present  to 
those  depending  on  manufacture  for  subsistence,  yet  the  dreadful  privations  to  which  this  numerous 
class  has  been  so  lately  e.xposed,  appears  to  have  left  a very  general  impression  upon  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  have  thought  upon  the  subject,  that  something  must  be  done  to  guai-d  against  the  recurrence 
Of  similar  sufferings. 

In  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  almost  without  exception,  the 

conductors  of  the  daily  press  have,  from  time  to  time,  dilated  upon  this  topic  in  then-  leading  articles 

sonic  calling^  on  the  legislature  to  provide  a satisfactory  guarantee  against  the  danger  apprehended ; 
Olliers  asserting  the  entire  inefficacy  of  any  legislative  interference ; but  all  admitting  that  the  sorne- 
ting  must  be  done,  whilst  each  appears  to  be  equally  at  a loss  to  point  out  wbat  something  ought 
0 e,  md  have  done  little  to  elucidate  a subject  of  suck  interesting  inquiry. 

nder  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  public  will  be  inclined  to  give  its 
est  attention  to  any  suggestions  which  may  lay  claim  to  practically  meet  the  evil  in  question,  under 
w leh  impression  I venture  to  offer  the  folloiving  observations,  trusting  they  will  not  be  found  unworthy 
of  serious  consideration. 

It  appears  that  there  have  been  twelve  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  imported,  from  the  summer  of 
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1837  to  the  summer  of  1842,  the  import  price  of  -which, /ree  of  duty,  cannot  be  calculated  at  less, 
upon  an  average,  than  50s.  per  quarter.  The  nation,  therefore,  must  have  paid  thirty  millions  ster- 
ling, for  its  foreign  supply  of  wheat,  during  this  period ; and  the  increasing  population,  coupled  tvith 
the  present  depressed  state  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry,  naturally  excites  alarm  lest  a 
similar  outlay  should  hereafter  become  necessary  to  provide  food  for  the  future. 

The  extent  of  land  under  -wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at  about  eight  millions  of 
statute  acres ; of  coui-se,  if  the  average  produce  per  acre  (now  supposed  to  be  under  twenty-four 
bushels)  could  be  increased  to  an  average  of  twenty-seven  bushels,  this  -vvould  yield  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  twenty-four  millions  of  bushels,  or  three  millions  of  quarters,  which  is  more  than  the  actual 
import  of  any  one  year,  during  the  above-mentioned  period,  and  nearly  one-half  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  the  annual  importation.  Or,  supposing  that  one  million  of  additional  acres  were.hrought 
into  wheat  cultivation,  and  produced  merely  twenty-four  bushels  per  aci-e,  the  same  result  would 
follow say  an  increased  annual  produce  of  three  millions  of  quarters. 

In  considering  how  such  an  increased  produce  could  be  obtfdned,  I beg  to  remark,  that,  for  several 
years  past,  there  has  existed  a practice  among  improving  landlords,  who  have  had  the  requisite  funds 
at  command,  of  advancing  the  necessary  capital  to  their  tenants,  to  fuiTow  drain  their  farms  at  five 
per  cent,  interest  to  he  added  to  their  rents,  which  practice  has  been  attended  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tags  to  all  parties  concerned ; and  if  it  was  extensively  adopted,  such  has  been  the  increased  produce 
obtained  thereby,  that  no  man  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  it  can  doubt  but  that,  between 
the  additional  acres  brought  into  wheat  cultivation,  and  the  improvement  of  the  lands  now  under  that 
crop,  the  extra  supply  proposed  of  three  millions  of  quai'ters  might  not  be  easily  obtained. 

Under  these  cu-cumstances,  therefore,  let  it  be  supposed  that  tlie  legislature  should  take  upon  itself 
to  furnish  the  money  requii-ed  for  this  particular  object,  taking  security  upon  the  properties  to  be 
thereby  improved,  for  the  interest  at  which  the  money  could  be  raised,  say  three  and  a half  per  cent., 
and  should  make  the  payment  thereof  a first  charge  on  the  said  properties,  (to  he  collected  by  the 
excise  coDector  of  the  district,  in  like  manner  as  the  quit  rents  are  collected  upon  estates  in  Ireland,) 
and  it  becomes  evident,  the  means  would  thereby  be  afforded  of  carrying  this  practice  into  effect  to 
any  extent,  without  any  additional  burden  being  entailed  on  the  country. 

Now,  supposing  such  a plan  had  been  adopted  in  1837,  and  that  the  sum  of  two  millions  sterling 
annually  had  been  advanced,  in  the  manner  just  proposed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  now,  in  1842, 
we  should  have  secured,  at  an  expense  of  ten  millions,  an  addition  to  om-  home  growth  of  wheat  equal 
to  ail  we  have  imported  in  any  year  of  the  gi-eatest  scarcity;  and  this  supply  would  not  have  been 
secured  for  this  year  only,  but  would  be  secured  for  ever ; and  tlie  outlay  of  two  millions  annually, 
would  also  have  produced  such  a fund  of  employment  as  would  have  not  only  kept  every  ag^-icultural 
labourer  from  the  workhouse,  but  would  also  have  supplied  a valuable  fund  of  employment  for  the 
manufacturing  operatives  (who  had  either  been  withdrawn  from  that  annually),  or  afford  the  additional 
demand  for  the  labour  required  for  its  cultivation. 

The  adoption  of  this  national  plan  of  providing  national  employment,  and  promoting  national 
improvement,  is  strongly  supported  by  the  following  considerations : — 

1st.  The  certainty  of  its  being  fully  adequate  to  its  object,  which  becomes  apparent,  when  the 
number  of  acres  of  reclaimable  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  may  be  brought  into  profitable 
cultivation,  by  the  operation  of  fiurow  draining,  and  the  number  of  acres  of  arable  land,  already  under 
the  plough  or  in  pasture,  which  may  be  improved  thereby,  are  taken  into  consideration. 

2ndly.  That  this  plan  would  be  acted  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  the  practical  results  desired, 
we  have  this  satisfactory  security,  namely — ^the  self-interest  of  all  the  parties  concei-ned  in  cariying 
it  into  effect.  The  landlord  wo^d  be  glad  to  promote  an  outlay  which  he  would  at  once  perceive 
would  ensure  to  Irim  a very  great  increase  to  his  rental,  at  the  expiration  of  the  leases  existing  on 
his  estate,  without  his  being  obliged  to  lay  out  any  thing ; and  would,  therefore,  he  most  anxious  to 
encourage  his  tenant  to  avail  himself  of  such  an  offer,  if  made  by  the  legislatui-e ; and  the  tenant 
would  be  equally  well  inclined,  as  he  has  been  hitherto  deri-ving  advantage  from  the  same  practice, 
paying  five  per  cent.,  interest,  and  would,  of  course,  derive  still  more  by  being  subject  to  oiy  three 
and  a lialf  per  cent.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude  that  his  anxiety  to  avail  himself  of  such 
an  offer  from  the  legislature,  as  soon  as  possible,  would  create  such  a demand  for  labourers  as  would 
secure  to  them  remunerative  wages,  and  the  kind  of  labour — merely  digging  a drain — is  of  a nature 
so  simple,  that  the  most  ignorant  manufactui-er  would  feel  himself  competent  to  tmdertake  it. 

3rdly.  The  improved  produce  obtainable  by  furrow  draining,  is  not  confined  to  wheat  only,  but  is 
felt  equally  in  regard  to  all  other  binds  of  grain,  as  well  as  green  crops ; and  the  food  of  stock  being 
thereby  augmented,  tlie  supply  of  flesh  meat  would  he  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  bread. 

4thly.  Great,  however,  as  these  advantages  may  hi  considered,  they  are  by  no  means  all  that  the 
community  may  expect  from  the  extensive  carrying  into  effect  of  the  plan  proposed.  We  have  of  late 
seen  but  too  frequently  how  much  the  public  prosperity  has  been  compromised,  by  the  exportation  of 
the  precious  metals,  to  pay  for  the  import  of  the  wheat  required  for  o-ur  subsistence ; and  not  merely 
the  actual  occurrence  of  such  a demand  for  gold,  for  export,  but  even  the  very  apprehension  of  it  has 
exercised  a baneful  influence  over  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  empire.  All  such 
fears  would  be  for  ever  set  aside,  if  there  be  any  truth  whatever  in  the  foregoing  representations ; and  a 
blight  prospect  of  national  wealth  and  independence  would  be  opened  to  our  -view,  -without  diminishmg 
the  welfare  or  happiness  of  any  class,  but,  on  the  contrary,  most  materially  conducing  to  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  all.* 

5thly.  If  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  plan  would  be  attended  with  such  beneficial  effects  to  the 
present  generation,  it  -will  prove,  in  itself,  a most  powerful  means  of  extending  its  benefits  to  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  For,  let  it  once  be  granted  that  the  plan  shall  be  adopted  to  such  an  extent  as  the 
wants  of  the  country  may  at  present  require,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  will  be  sudi, 
that  every  farmer  who  will  not  follow  the  example  set  to  him,  of  increasing  the  produce  of  his  land,  in 
order  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  diminished  rate  at  which  it  must  be  sold,  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
rent  of  his  farm ; and  if  he  will  not  avail  himself  of  the  offer  held  out  by  the  legislature,  he  will  soon 
find  himself  compelled  to  give  up  his  land  to  some  other  that  will — an  alternative  he  -svill  not  be  likely 

* Let  it  not  be  supposed  I mean  to  affirm  tbat  tbe  export  of  precious  metals  ought  ever  to  interfere  with  onr  com- 
mercial or  manufacturing  prosperity ; I maintain  the  very  reverse,  and  think  1 could  prove  it,  that  under  currency 
laws  more  suited  to  the  enormously  increased  capital  and  extended  commercial  operations  of  the  United  KingdiOT, 
nothing  of  that  kind  could  or  would  take  place.  1 merely  allude  to  what  has  been  the  case,  and  may  he  again,  uuder 
the  currency  laws  now  in  force. 
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to  adopt ; and  thus  the  wheel  being  once  set  in  motion,  will  be  carried  on  by  its  own  impetus,  and 
ioa-eased  employment,  and  increasing  production,  cannot  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, however  rapidly  it  may  take  place. 

6thly.  If  the^  population  and  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  thus  increased,  our  fifty  millions 
of  taxation,  which  press  so  heavily  upon  the  nation  at  present,  when  hereafter  levied  oft'  a population 
and  an  expenditure  so  augmented,  would  scarcely  be  felt  at  all,  and  seems  the  only  legitimate  mode 
of  lessening  the  pubhc  burdens  now  left  to  us.  * 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  proposed  plan  is  adequate  to  its  object,  and  pointed  out  some  of  the 
arguments  in  its  favom’,  it  remains  only  to  be  considered,  what  obstacles  may  arise  to  prevent  its  being 
acted  on,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  a letter  -will  permit.  ° 

In  this  reject  the  objections  ought  to  be  very  strong  to  overbalance  the  advantages  which  the  plan 
appears  to  offer.  Its  adoption  will  literally  cost  the  public  nothing— the  rent-charge  on  the  properties 
improved  will  cover  all  the  liabilities — the  legislature  will  merely  he  the  medium  of  bringing  together 
the  capital^t  and  landlord,  the  parties  who  are  concerned  in  the  transaction — the  interest  being  secured 

as  a first  charge  upon  the  lands,  can  in  no  way  be  likely  to  bring  the  Executive  into  embarrassment 

the  facility  of  its  collection  being  sufficiently  proved  by  the  ease  and  punctuality  with  which  the  quit 
rents  in  Ireland  have  been  constantly  collected. 

Again— the  plan  is  free  from  the  objection  generally  made  to  government  outlays,  on  account  of 
the  extravagance  attending  them,  for  the  correct  expenditure  of  the  money,  is,  it  may  he  said,  OTia- 
ranteed  by  having  the  self-interest  of  those  concerned  engaged  on  the  side  of  its  faithful  disbmrse- 
ment.  The  landed  proprietor  is  interested  to  see  that  the  money  is  well  laid  out,  the  interest  of  which 
is  to  he  a charge  on  liis  property,  and  upon  the  judicious  outlay  of  which  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
by  him,  in  the  future  setting  of  liis  lands,  must  plainly  depend ; and  the  tenant  who,  during  his  tenure, 
mil  have  this  interest  added  to  his  rent,  will  be  always  on  the  spot,  and  anxious  to  see  the  work  pro- 
perly executed.^  So  that  it  would  appear  by  no  means  unlikely,  that  a single  government  officer,  in 
each  county,  might  be  able  to  examine  and  measure  the  work,  and  make  the  necessary  returns  to  the 
excise,  of  the  amount  to  he  advanced  in  each  instance,  and  the  charge  to  be  annually  collected. 

No  objection  can  be  reasonably  made  by  mortgagees,  minors,  or  those  in  the  entail,  because  it  has 
been  already  proved  to  demonstration,  by  the  actual  practice  of  hundreds  of  landlords  and  tenants, 
that  the  plan  contemplated  enhances  the  value  of  the  land  to  the  one  as  owner,  and  to  the  other  as 
occupier,  in  a ratio  very  much  exceeding  a charge  of  five  per  cent.,  interest ; and  it  must,  therefore,  he 
evidently  for  the  advantage  of  any  one,  whether  immediately  or  remotely  concerned  in  the  soil,  to  have 
the  same  description  of  improvement  made  upon  it,  at  a charge  only  amounting  to  three  and  a half 
per  cent.,  which,  in  charging  the  land  with  a certain  payment,  does  not  prevent  the  mortgagees  or 
other  claimants  from  entering  into  possession  of  the  rents,  when  legally  entitled. f 

I beg,  therefore,  to  urge  upon  the  consideration  of  the  public,  that  here  is  a distinct  and  specific  plan 
submitted  to  its  examination,  apparently  fully  adequate  to  the  object  proposed,  and  perfectly  within 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  carry  into  effect ; and  though  it  may  seem  confined  in  its  operations  to 
the  mere  accomplishment  of  its  avowed  objects,  %vill,  also,  be  found  Avell  calculated  to  increase  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate  of  our  country,  and  of  com’se  promote  thereby  the  health,  the  happiness,  and 
longevity  of  its  inhabitants. 

K the  experiment  should^  succeed,  it  will  most  inevitably  confer  a certain  degree  of  independence 
upon  the  operative,  by  opening  to  him  a new  and  abiding  source  of  healthy  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment ; if  but  partially  successful,  it  may  nevertheless  be  found  adequate  to  withdraw  from  the  work- 
house  every  able-bodied  inmate — and  if,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  it  proved  an  entire 
failure,  (which  could  only  arise  from  the  want  of  applicants,)  no  loss  could  thereby  he  entailed  on  the 
public,  as  no  expense  will  be  incurred  by  making  the  trial. 

The  offer  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  is  all  that  is  required  in  order  to  put  the  matter  to  the 
proof,  for  if  it  is  accepted  by  the  landed  proprietors  and  their  tenants,  employment  to  the  same  extent 
must  follow.  ^ The  offer  of  a single  million  would  he  sufficient  to  show  whether  a plan  so  apparently 
unobjectionable  would  work  well  or  not ; and  will  the  nation  which  has  actually  paid  twenty  millions  to 
liberate  the  negro,  refuse  to  guarantee  the  mere  interest  of  the  twentieth  part  of  that  sum  (for  which 
such  counter  security  will  he  given),  when  the  object  is  to  relieve  the  perhaps  not  much  less  painful 
sufferings  of  oui-  own  fellow  countrymen  ? I trust  not ; but  as  some  may  perhaps  be  frightened  at  the 
extent  to  which  this  plan  might  be  acted  on,  and  may  feel  inclined  to  demand  what  limits  were  to  he 
placed  to  such  an  expenditure,  to  this  I can  only  reply,  that  it  would  appear  to  me  to  he  a legitimate 
object  with  all  governments  to  provide  employment  and  food  for  the  population  under  their  rule,  and 
this  plan,  if  proceeded  on  to  a greater  extent  than  the  employment  and  food  of  the  population  required, 
would  correct  itself  by  such  an  enhancement  of  wages  and  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  as 

^riivery  of  Mr.  Smith’s  (of  Deanston)  lecture  on  furrow  draining,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cmtural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  at  Cork,  it  wa,s  stated  by  a gentleman  who  had  known  Mr.  Smith's  property 
that  though  it  was  worth  £4  an  acre,  it  was  not  worth  more  than  2s.  6d.  before  the  improvements  he  spoke  of, 
m (training  and  sub-soiling,  had  been  carried  into  effect.  If  an  improvement  to  one-fifih  part  of  this  extent  was  made 
throughout  the  United^  Kingdom,  who  is  there  that  would  be  bold  enough  to  set  bounds  to  the  population  it  would 
employ,  or  the  wealth  it  would  produce  ? The  doubling  the  wealth  of  the  nation  lessens  'by  oue-half  cbe  pressure  of 
the  same  amount  of  taxation,  and  shows  the  only  means  by  which  such  a reduction  can  ever  be  fairly  attained  ; but 
the  improvement  here  spoken  of  puts  into  the  back  ground  the  supposition  I have  made.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  I 
speak  merely  of  advances  for  the  single  object  of  furrow  draining,  because  that  is  a work,  the  execution  of  which  can 
be  accurately  ascertained,  and  the  fair  expenses  of  it  duly  estimated.  The  plan,  therefore,  being  confined  to  this 
process,  is  free  from  the  practical  objections  to  which,  perhaps,  every  other  would  be  liable,  and  money  being  advanced 
tor  this,  would  leave  the  farmer  better  able  to  carry  on  other  operations  without  further  assistance. 

t This  last  winter  I have  drained  about  thirty  acres  of  land,  statute  measure,  the  drains  three  feet  deep,  and  at  a 
distance  of  one  rod,  or  sixteen  and  a half  feet ; and  in  order  to  procure  stones  to  fill  the  drains,  the  soil  was  trenched 
Mventeen  inches  deep  with  the  spade.  The  expense  of  the  two  operations  combined,  was  about  £8  per  acre,  which  I 
repaid  by  the  two  first  green  crops,  and  the  land,  which  had  been  formei'ly  under  the  plough,  and 
^ been  also  limed  and  partially  drained,  so  as  to  render  it  worth  a rent  of  20s.  per  acre,  will  be  now  better  worth 
^ outlay  incurred  has  been  paid  back,  there  will  be  a permanent  addition 

to  the  rental  effected  of  seventy  to  seventy-five  per  cent.  This  is  no  exaggerated  statement,  and  will  surely  satisfy  any 
mort^gee  that  his  security  will  be  in  no  danger  of  b(?ing  impaired.  Should  such  facts  as  these,  when  fully  established 
by  evidence,  be  thought  sufficient  to  set  aside  any  reasonable  objections  that  could  be  made  by  the  mortgagees  against 
making  the  interest  on  advances  made  for  furrow  draining  a first  charge  upon  the  properties  tliereby  improved,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  private  capitalists  would  make  the  advances  required  io  any  extent  at  four  per  cent ; but  the 
interference  of  tlie  legislature,  by  guaranteeing  the  punctual  payment,  would  ensure  the  advance  of  three  and  a half 
per  cent.,  which  is  an  object  of  the  liighesl  importance,  and  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
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would  render  the  plan  irareinunerative ; therefore,  beyond  this  extent  the  plan  would  not  be  acted  on 
for  it  would  then  cease  to  be  the  interest  of  the  landlords  and  tenants  to  undertake  the  outlay.  ’ 
It  may  be  said  by  some,  that  if  such  advantageous  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  fiurrow  draining 
why  do  not  the  landlords  and  tenants  carry  it  on  to  the  extent  necessary,  without  the  government 
interfering  ? My  answer  is,  that  landlords  and  tenants  ai-<i  doing  what  they  can,  but  the  obstacles 
which  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  landlords,  and  the  entails  upon  their  estates,  have  prevented 
heretofore,  and,  most  probably,  will  in  future,  continue  to  prevent  the  practice  keeping  pace  with  the 
inci’ease  of  the  population  and  the  wants  of  the  nation. “ 

Others,  no  doubt,  will  be  found  ready  to  object,  that  the  interest  would  not  be  collected,  tliat  the 
national  debt  would  be  increased,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  In  answer  to  all  of  which  I 
simply  ask,  is  it  admitted  that  the  practice  of  furrow  draining  will  accomplish  the  object  stated  'of 
increasing  the  national  produce  by  three  millions  of  quaiters  ? If  this  is  denied,  let  that  foundation 
(which  in  the  foregoing  I have  assumed)  be  inquired  into,  by  a committee,  and  hundreds  of  landlords 
and  tenants  will  prove  the  fact.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  my  premises  are  admitted,  but  it  should  be 
denied  that  ten  millions  is  sufiieiejit  to  produce  tlie  efi’ect  anticipated  ; I then  say,  let  it  be  taken  at 
fifteen  millions,  and  I aslc,  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  expended  fifteen  millions  to  accomplish  a 
permanent  annual  supply  of  home-grown  wheat,  which  would  reduce  prices  to  a moderate  rate,  than 
to  pay  thirty  millions  for  a temporary  supply,  sold  at  a famine  price  ? Surely  it  would  be  better  to 
give  half  the  money  as  a gratuity,  and  receive  no  interest  whatever,  in  order  to  guarantee  us  against 
double  tiiat  expenditure,  whicli  has  just  taken  place,  and  ail'ords  no  guarantee  whatever  against  a 
similar  outlay  hereafter.  This  single  statement  cannot  fail  to  set  aside  all  the  minor  objections,  which 
may  arise  in  the  details,  and  which  a practical  experiment  would  afford  the  means  of  guarding  agmnst 
The  supply  of  national  food,  the  securing  of  national  employment,  the  turning  our  superabundant 
capital  to  our  own  national  improvement  in  place  of  sending  it  for  investment  to  foreign  countries,  are 
objects  which  cannot  be  lightly  regarded,  or  sacrificed  to  mere  supposed  difficulties.  Let  the  expeil- 
ment  be  tried — tlie  offer  of  tlie  legislature  must  do  good  to  the  extent  it  may  be  acted  on ; to  the 
extent  it  is  not,  it  can  do  no  harm ; and  to  make  such  an  offer  no  fixed  outlay  is  necessary,  and  there- 
fore no  loss  can  thereby  be  entailed  on  the  public. 

Having  committed  these  ideas  to  paper,  in  the  humble  expectation  of  the  subject  being  taken  up  by 
persons  more  competent  than  myself,  I shall  wait  with  anxiety  suited  to  its  importance,  to  see  whether 
others  will  take  any  interest  in  the  discussion  of  what  has  been  proposed,  with  a sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote tlie  successful  accomplishment  of  the  important  objects  in  view,  namely — the  profitable  employ- 
ment and  comfortable  subsistence  of  tlie  working  classes. 

WiLLTAil  BlACKEB. 

Armagh,  October,  1842. 


It  is  necessary  to  add  a few  remaiks  upon  the  above,  in  order  to  answer  some  objections  which'have 
been  stai-ted,  chiefiy  arising  from  misapprehension,  but,  in  some  cases,  from  not  considering  that  in  no 
plan  from  which  such  extensive  results  may  be  expected  to  arise,  can  such  perfection  be  reasonably 
required,  as  that  no  fault,  present  or  future,  could  be  ibuud  with  it. 

The  object  in  view  is  obviously  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  public;  and  I believe  no  person  who 
understands  the  subject  will  deny  that  the  plan  proposed  is  fully  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  that 
object.  Suppose,  for  a moment,  tliat  by  any  means  our  soil  could  be  made  to  produce  cotton  wool, 
what  exertions  would  he  made ! — ^no  protection  would  be  thought  too  high,  no  saciufices  of  any  kind 
too  great,  to  secure  the  successful  cultivation  of  such  a valuable  crop.  Why,  then,  not  exert  ourselves 
to  secure  a sufficiency  of  wheat,  a crop  more  valuable  than  any  other,  the  very  staff  of  life,  which  our 
soil  can  and  will  produce  in  abundance,  if  proper  means  are  adopted  to  work  it.  We  aa-e  all  embarked 
in  the  same  boat ; and  tor  the  community  to  look  idly  on  at  the  insufficient  labours  of  the  farmers, 
whilst  thousands  are  famishing,  appears  to  me  voiy  much  upon  a par  with  the  conduct  of  passengers 
in  a leaky  vessel,  who  would  refuse  to  helji  the  sailors  to  work  the  pumps  to  Iceep  the  vessel  afloat, 
never  reflecting  that  they  themselves  must  inevitably  sink  or  swim  along  with  them. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  letter,  I have  had  numerous  communications  upon  the  subject,  but  in 
none  of  them  is  there  any  attempt  to  deny  that  the  plan  I propose  would  give  the  food  and  employ- 
ment required ; but  whilst  some  are  entirely  in  favour  of  what  I recommend,  there  are  others  who 
entertain  objections.  Some  consider  that  it  would  be  a dangerous  thing  for  the  landlord  to  let  the 
legislature  have  such  a hold  over  his  estate  as  would  arise  from  its  having  a first  cliarge  thereon  to 
the  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  sum  advanced.  To  this  I reply,  the  landlord  can  never  be  incoa- 
venteneed  by  any  demand  of  the  principal  sum ; and  if  the  person  who  becomes  liable  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest,  whether  landlord  or  tenant,  by  adopting  the  plan,  puts  a much  lai'ger  sum  thereby 
into  one  side  of  his  purse  than  he  is  called  upon  to  take  out  of  the  other,  he  cannot  complain,  I think, 
ol  incui'ring  any  very  dangerous  responsibility.  If  it  is  denied  that  this  is  a fair  representation  of  the 
inatter,  let  the  point  be  fairly  stated  and  argued  on  this  groimd,  and  I do  not  feel  any  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  result.  Others  object  that  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  repayment  of  such  advances 
!is  may  be  made  ; but  this  is  mere  matter  of  detail,  ivhich,  though  I have  not  entered  upon  it  in  my 
letter,  could  be  attended  with  no  difficulty  in  ai'ranging:  the  chfu-ge  miglit  be  redeemed  like  the 
land-tiix  in  England,  or  the  quit  rents  in  Ireland.  Others,  again,  say  tliat  if  money  was  now  lent  at 
three  and  a half  per  cent.,  it  would  be  an  injury  to  those  who  had  already  been  improving  at  five  per 
argument  was  to  be  allowed,  we  should  never  have  had  a raih-oad,  because  the  rents 
of  hotels  and  houses  in  the  towns  passed  by  must  be  lowered,  which,  no  doubt,  they  have  been  forty  or 
fifty  per  cent.,  in  many  cases;  whereas  the  injuiy  in  the  present  case  could  only  go  to  lessen  the 
profits  upon  the  transaction  by  one  and  a half  per  cent.,  being  the  difference  between  three  and  a half 
and  five  per  cent.,  interest.  Again,  it  is  said,  “ Who  will  improve  his  land  by  his  own  means,  if  he 
can  thus  call  in  the  aid  of  the  public?”  To  this  I answer,  the  public  aid  would  be  only  offered  for  one 
particular  species  of  improvement,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  other  improvements,  and  although, perhaps, 
the  most  costly,  yet  it  leaves  enough  to  be  done  besides  to  give  full  employment  to  all  the  capital 
possessed  by  the  occupier  or  owner  of  the  soil ; and  it  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  the  question  here  put 
•IS  not  ike  question  at  issue,  M'hlch  is  simply,  whether  the  government  raising  the  money,  being  secured 
by  a first  charge  on  the  land,  and  this  money  laid  out  as  proposed,  would  not  secure  the  food  and 
employment  we  stand  in  need  of.  Others,  again,  say  the  landlords  and  tenants  will  accomplish  the 


* From  tlic  example  given 
die  draining  to  cost  only  one 
would  fall  far  short  of  the  sui 


in  Hote  l,  where  f8  au  acre  has  been  expended  in  draining  and  trenching,  and  supposing 
half,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  di.sposable  capital  of  all  the  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland 
m required. 
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z ?zf  "’g  ts/stz  ^ 

coUusion  among  the  pai-tics,  and  though  government  could  '7“lf 

In  regard  to  this,  thi  interests  of  the  fifl'lent  pSSs  beM^^^  haTelw^^ 

m Itself  a guai-antee  against  collusion  ; and  the  nublicitv  that  mi<rht  ht  5^^  1 i 

the  penalty  that  might  be  imposed,  and  the  danger  of  detection  in  a mSt?,  transactions, 

would  render  a collusion  a most  unlikely  event.  But  sunnosino- tbit  *,  1 ^ ^'^tained, 

ttvlrtw  “Tr" 

nobody  tbintn  on°Z  SZi  o“dr„ZlZll*'ZZ“\ Z SZiZoolln  ■“  TZt  “V'°‘ 

cdStTos  nctiii'tZ7Li“vtyZ^^  zxCoZo°oZ'r“  " •”» 

advanced  as  a re^on  on  account  of  which  the  public  should  give  up^hetsroTtlm  meins'"/  “bf 
^vantages,  which  are  confessedly  within  its  reih,  and  so  inip^rt/nl'in 

fully  agreeing  with  me  in  the  plan  I recommended,  ai-e  anxious  that  I should  go  still  further  and 
SSt  the  scheme  proposed.  But  any  such  extensio.f  woul^  il  mTmbd 

be  fatalto  the  measure.  Furrow  draining  is  an  improvement,  thu  value  of  which  all  are  a^Jeedln- 
It  IS  an  improvement,  also,  easily  ascertained,  and  in  which  a competent  person  cannorbe  deleted 
t us  cannot  be  said  of  almost  any  other  improvement;  and  I would  therefore  entrp.,+  aH  t' 

Ih.k  pl.„  I b.v,  poopoood  beneficial  lo  tbo  connDy,  u„i.e^Z.t.Z7“n1.ZigZ 

liesidos  all  the  foregoing  objections,  tbei-o  ai-e  stlU  tlioao  i.lio  say  there  ™Id  be  too  nrnch  done  and 
the  captal  expended  would  be  too  great ; but  this  is  easily  set  aside  by  letting  a SyZsZ  LnuTlIvT 
allowed  and  no  more  Others  also  object  tbero  is  no  ptriod  fixed  for  tbe^repLZt  in  aZS  to 
wbrob,  1 should  say,  tins  seems  the  greatest  possible  adyultage,  as  the  repayment  by  the  pZes  b”ro^ 

: I "I  nse;;Xk”ZS  T 1>“  “»*■  iugl-eriZZZZZd 

mg  Buttbe  oVofon  wlneb  seems  to  weigh  most  with  the  majorhy  is.  Vt  ZirZnZh^^^^ 
not  be  t^ymiced  for  pr.yate  purposes,  and  tlmt  the  legis!at,me  should  „l  mterfcre  in  „f  £ 

kmd.  Now5  ns  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  the  money  raised  cannot  bo  propZ  S M .aS  c 

IS  manifest  they  lun  no  danger  of  failing  in ; and  as  to  tile  expenditure  bcino-  for  nrivale 
purposes,  it  is  true  that  private  individuals  will  benefit  by  it.  but  if  they  db^,  it  is  eoualiy  true  they  ta-x 
themselves  for  that  henefit  which  they  pay  for  individually ; but  the  public  bmcfit  gmera^lv  by  seeiZ 
“ %-«>ovh.gone  frdtfid  cause  ot^  he  eZ^  of  gZ® 

■ZZhZtoZis'o  T ‘-"“.““"S'  from  tie  additional  e.xpeiidiluro,  both  in  the  outky 
and  in  tlie  returns  arising  from  it.  In  this  resjiect,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  any  calculation 
at  would  be  accurate,  yet  the  fact  of  a great  additional  revenue  beinn-  the  result  is  cle^rli'  enough 
ZnrymSite-**  stateinont  not  long  since  introduced  by  Dr.  Buoldand,  in  bis’  speech  at  an  agfi- 
brouvh  Z,  T r •"  " i'  mentioned  the  improvement  in  agZltnre,  ehiffiy 

brought  about  by  furrow  draining,  lu  a district  of  that  county  had  been' such,  tha”  the  rent  of  land 

EraZsZm*^'””  u oirenmstances  of  the  tenants  had 

wHrrnSi  *i0J  "ore  iv.ng  in  a state  of  positive  luxniT,  keeping  their  hunters,  &e., 

favourable  to  a very  oi.krbcd  eoi.sLption  of  excisable 

kM  it°Z,ZZ°?  Z '‘‘0">  *!■■“  gorenimeiit  ought  not  to  interfere  in  matters  of  this 

ou°h(  fo°  I *•  r ■ 'f  admitted  hy  the  legfslatiire  to  be  an  object  the  legislature 

ExZs Zr  lof  "f"/  “ ““  outhorisiSg  an  “ advance  of  Zey,”  Z for  tlio 

SSe  tr-l-  “ ^ in  the  provisions  ol  which  there  are  many  compulsory  clauses,  binding 

Lthelvour.U  “ ° liailotoashare  in  the  „penso,  perhaps, 

K " ir“  “ ' P*““  ‘■"0  recommended,  no  person  can  be  assessed  by 

R f !i  nimse  f,  nor  can  any  one  be  aftected  by  its  provisions,  except  witli  liis  own  free  will. . 
that  tZ  n!?  -n  1 perhaps,  not  be  anticipated,  namelv— 

of tnd  i r au-,nentmg  the  produce  of  tlie  country,  that  such  a redundancy 

wn  ill  tf  r consequence  as  will  render  prices  of  agricnltural  produce  naremunerating,  and 

ai/uJln  X"v  consequences.  The  fears  of  tins  objector  certainly 

h^.fXl  / -nX  ^'Scieney  of  the  plan  I have  recommended,  for  which  I ought  to  be  thankful ; 
tive  ^ removed,  by  his  considering,  that  whenever  prices  ceased  to  he  remunera- 

fortii!Xu  1 ‘ipprehensioD  of  it  arose,  the  inducement  to  proceed  in  draining  would  he  taken  away 
am  Xv/  ’ he  undertaken.  Having  now  gone  through  all  the  objections  'l 

am  aware  of.  and  answered  them.  I trust,  in  a satisfactory  manner,  I venture  farther  to  observe,  tliat 
rnid  tn  1 f gi^arantee  the  collection,  the  liberty,  at  least,  to  tax  themselves, 

1 1 ''  « c*ar  title,  should  be 

gianted,  and  leave  the  parties  to  hud  lenders  themselves. 

tbpri  to  he  objectionable  on  settled  estates,  notwithstanding  the  sinking  fund  proposed, 

P !pn  ? 1^®  no  assistance  in  this  way  will  be 

X rpf^p  j *•!'  Circumstances,  then  as  there  can  be  no  objection  made  to  the  improvement  proposed 
,*i*  revenue,  and  to  the  stability  and  pornmiient  prosperity  of  both 

of  tlio  ^ manufacture  is  self-evident,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  gorc-mment,  acting  for  the  good 
a cpH  where  the  good  of  the  country  is  so  materially  concerned,  sliould  contribute 

am  imited  sum  annually,  to  encourage  and  promote  the  appointment  of  agriculturists  in  agri- 
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Statement  relative 
to  the  difference  in 
Weights  and  Mea- 
sures  in  Markets  in 
Ireland. 


cultural  union  societies,  as  a means  of  exciting  landlords  and  tenants  to  undertake  of  themselves  these 
and  other  agricultural  improvements,  by  their  own  exertions,  seeing,  by  the  preceding  statement  upon 
that  subject,  how  much  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  the  general  introduction  of  such  an  appointment  ? 

I by  no  means,  however,  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I maintain  increased  produce  will,  in  all 
cases,  compensate  for  the  diminished  prices  which  may  take  place  in  consequence.  This  is  tme  only  up 
to  a certain  point,  viz.,  as  long  as  the  fall  in  prices  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  that  increased  produce ; 
but  when  production  exceeds  the  consumption,  provisions  of  all  Icinds  being  of  a perishable  nature, 
when  stocks  begin  to  increase  from  year  to  year,  the  eagerness  to  sell  will  cause  a fall  in  price  vastly 
greater  than  the  increase  of  produce  will  compensate  for,  and  loss  must  inevitably  ensue ; neverthe- 
less, the  principle  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  interest  of  the  nation  requires  that  its  territory  should 
be  made  as  productive  as  it  may  be  possible  to  do,  and  if  grain  becomes  superabundant,  that  the  soil 
should  be  applied  to  the  growth  of  other  crops,  but  by  no  means  be  let  go  out  of  cultivation. 

WiLLiAJii  Blacker. 
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Statement  relative  to  the  difference  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  Markets  in  Ireland, 
referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  52,  Q.  53. 

DUBLIN. 

Corn. — Com  is  weighed  by  the  purchaser  by  the  single  barrel,  with  the  full  turn  of  the  beam> 
deducting  the  following  tret ; — 

Wheat,  per  bai-rel  of  20  stones,  2ibs.  tret.  I Oats,  per  barrel  of  14  stones,  21bs.  tret. 

Barley,  „ 16  „ 2 „ | Rape  seed,  „ 16  „ 2 „ 

Butter. — Butter  is  weighed  standing  beam,  deducting  21bs.  per  firkin,  beamage.  The  nominal 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  qualities  of  fii-st  and  second  is  6^.,  second  and  third  8s.  per  cwt. 

Pork. — Pork  is  weighed  by  the  single  pig,  at  the  rate  of  1 1 21bs.  per  cwt.,  deducting  21bs.  beamage, 
and  41bs.  per  pig,  tret. 

Beep. Beef  is  weighed  by  the  side,  at  the  rate  of  1121bs.  per  cwt.,  deducting  2lbs.  beamage, 

and  tret  81bs.  per  carcase. 

CORK. 

Corn. All  com  is  weighed  in  the  public  market,  and  farmer  charged — for  wheat  2|c^.,  barley  1^., 

oats  \d.  per  barrel.  The  following  beamage  and  tret  are  deducted  : — 

Wheat,  per  1 121bs.,  21bs.  beamage,  and  2Ibs.  ti’et.  I Oats,  1 121bs.,  21bs.  beamage,  and  21bs.  tret. 
Barley,  „ 112  „ 2 „ 2 „ j 

When  weighed  out  of  boat,  the  turn  of  the  beam  is  given,  with  the  following  deductions : — 

Wheat,  per  barrel  of  20  stones,  71bs.  tret.  1 Oats,  per  barrel  of  14  stones,  71bs.  tret. 

Barley,  „ 16  „ 4 •„  | 

Charge  for  weighing  wheat  1-^A,  barley  ^d.,  and  oats  ^d.  per  barrel. 

The  corn  is  sold  through  brokers,  to  whom  the  merchant  pays — on  wheat  &d.,  bai-ley  and  oats  4rf. 
per  barrel. 

There  are  employed  in  the  public  market  twenty  pairs  of  scales,  and  the  corn  weighed  before 
purchased,  the  farmer  getting  a ticket  of  the  weight. 

Butter. — The  pui-chase  of  butter  in  this  market  is  on  a different  system  from  all  the  other 
markets  of  Ireland ; as  money  is  advanced  by  dealers,  or  rather  brokers,  to  the  farmer  some  months 
previous  to  the  butter  coming  to  market,  who  also  give  firkins  to  pack  the  butter,  and  pay  the 
weighing  charges,  which  are  Qd.  per  cwt.  When  brought  to  market,  the  dealer  is  allowed  an 
abatement  of  8s.  to  10s.  per  cwt.  from  the  export  merchant’s  price  of  the  day,  to  cover  the 
charges,  advance  of  money,  &c.  Each  firkin  is  weighed  standing  beam,  at  the  public  butter  crane, 
deducting  31bs.,  and  when  the  casks  are  coarse  4lbs.  per  firkin,  beamage.  The  usual  difference 
between  the  qualities  is  4.s.  per  cwt.,  but  this  is  generally  regulated  by  the  demand  for  the  respective 
qualities.  On  the  dealer  selling  to  the  merchant,  it  is  weighed  with  21bs.  per  firkin,  beamage. 

Pork. — Pork  is  weighed  in  the  public  market  at  the  rate  of  1121bs.  per  cwt.,  two  pigs  each  draft 
standing  beam,  deducting  beamage  21bs.  per  pig. 

Beep. — Beef  is  weighed  at  the  rate  of  1 121bs.  per  cwt.,  down  weight,  deducting  8Ibs.  per  carcase. 

LIMERICK. 

Corn. — Corn  is  weighed  by  the  purchaser  in  the  farmer’s  sacks,  deducting  as  follows  : — 

Wheat,  per  barrel  of  20  stones,  71bs.  tret.  I Beans,  per  barrel  of  20  stones,  71bs.  tret. 
Barley,  „ 16  „ 6 „ Rape  seed,  „ 20  „ 7 „ 

Oats,  „ 14  „ 6 „ I 

The  smallest  weight  used  is  4lbs.,  unless  it  be  a small  bag  of  wheat,  when  21bs.  are  used. 

From  wheat  are  deducted  2Jrf.  per  baiTel,  porterage.  Not  less  than  71bs.  of  any  kind  of  corn 
paid  and  no  half-pence.  Barley  and  oats  are  purchased  chiefly  through  brokers,  the  purchaser 
paying  ^d.  per  stone,  brokerage. 

Butter. — All  butter  is  weighed  at  the  public  crane,  deducting  4lbs.  per  firkin,  beamage,  if 
under  84lbs. ; at  or  over  this  weight,  5lbs.  The  usual  difference  between  first  and  second  qualities  is 
4s.,  second  and  third  6s.,  and  third  and  fourth  6s.  per  cwt. 

Pork. — Pork  is  weighed  by  the  purchaser,  at  the  rate  of  1121bs.  per  cwt.,  standing  beam,  deducting 
2lbs.  beamage,  and  4lbs.  per  pig,  tret.  Three  pence  per  pig  charged  for  porterage. 

WATERFORD. 

Corn. — The  corn  is  weighed  by  the  purchaser  in  the  farmer’s  sacks,  making  the  foUowing  de* 
ductions : — 

Wheat,  per  barrel  of  20  stones,  4lbs.  tret.  I Oats,  per  barrel  of  14  stones,  4lbs.  tret. 

Barley,  „ 16  „ 4 „ ] 
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TW? -f  "“““‘“'l"  P"“» leam,  deducting  21bs.  per  firkin,  beamage 

sZfTZ^a  s»:nf  “ll?d‘6e.‘J:r  1^““  PetweenWs  idl  i,  Uini;.- 

bea^rSFuf^  “KrSt?4f  -- 

YOUGHAL. 

*'=P’™J”»a“‘l>e  farmer’s  sacks,  making  thefotiorring  deductions  :_ 
TOeat,  per  barrel  of  20  stones,  71bs,  ttet.  | Oats,  per  barrel  of  14  stones,  41bs.  tret. 

The  smallest  weight  used  is  41bs. 

valurbreTn^aSia's™^^^ 

WEXFORD. 

de£TonT:^”  “ foUotring 

Whetti;  per  ba„el  of  20  stones,  51bs.  tret.  | Oats,^  per  barrel  ef  14  stones,  4 lbs.  tret. 

Less  than  71bs.  not  paid,  but  weighed  to  lib.  ” ” 

TRALEE. 

Com.— Corn  is  weighed  b,  the  purchaser  in  the  farmer’s  sacks,  making  the  following  deductions  ■— 
meat;  per  btnrel  of  20  sto^s,  71bs  tot.  | Oats,  per  ba„el  of  14  stones,  71bs.  tot.  ' 

not  fesZS  nbr'S.““‘‘  “ »"  '’J  *n  lib.  is  used ; 

valueTeZ;; P”  ““f  usual  difference  of 
b,  the  firkin  without  referenee’to  wIgB  » ^SSj.  ®’'  *’"*  “ '“S'  P”‘“”  “ ““ 

pig?totr^°*  “ “ f'’'  “»  »f  I121bs.  per  c,vt.,  deducting  71bs.  per 

GALWAY. 

Corn-Corn  m weighed  by  the  purchmter  in  the  far-mer’s  sacks,  making  the  following  deductions  :- 
meat,perbsm.20stones,.tnnd»  4 owt.  1 41bs.  tot. 

” “ ” “ ’’  ifimder4  „ 7 


Barley, 


16 


if  under  4 


Do. 


, 14 


The  smallest  weight  used  is  71bs..  and  not  Ipbk  tlnn  friv.„  ” 

There  is  no  butte!  or  pork  pmchL7fre4„rtSn  ' ' ''''  “'’“Sed  for  delivety. 

WESTPOET. 

COM.-Corn  is  weighed  bj  the  purchaser  in  the  farmer’s  sacks,  making  the  following  deductions  •- 
Wheat  per  sank,  7Ibs.  tret.  Barley,  per  sack,  Vlbs.  tot.  Oats,  per  sack,  71bs.  tret. 
ohS  rSTorra!In!  P““’  “ - '-"“or  or  pork  pur- 

BALLINA. 

Corn.— No  wheat  brought  to  this  market ; barley  and  oats  are  weio-hed  b-cr  +1,..  r,  u • ai. 
ftaZlL!“afi.'*°”'  o-d  » 7fbs.,  Z"  ” £ 

SLIGO. 

Botteb.— Butter  is  all  weighed  at  the  pubKc  erane,  (Sduoting  21bs^  heamlge  for®e™.y  2Slbs. 

DEEEY. 

foUeZ^Ie^dlZs^^  ” per  sack,  aud  the 

Weat,  per  sank  of  20stones  and  upwards,  71bs.  tret.  I Oats,  per  sank  of  20  stenes  and  upwards,  71bs.  tret. 
J’  ” » / „ I It  imder  „ 20  , g 

Weighed  to  11b.,  and  not  less  than  71bs.  paid,  ” , ” 

Butter — Butter  is  all  weighed  at  the  public  erane,  deducting  11b  ner  firkin  rl'ff 

value  of  first  and  second  is  4s.  8d.,  and  second  and  third  7s  per  cwt  ^ ^ difference  in 

purchaser  at  the  rate  of  1201bs.  per  cwt.,  deducting  Slbs.  per  pig, 

BELFAST. 

^d  „a.s  ar,  weighed 

meat  per  owl,  of  lim.,  lib.  tot.  j Oats,  per  cwt.  of  I121bs„  lib,  tot. 

Weighed  to  lib.,  with  a full  turn  of  the  beam. 
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Weights  and  Mea- 
sures in  Markets  in 
Ireland. 
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Appendix,  No.  10. 

Statement  relative 
to  the  difference  in 
Weights  and  Mea- 
sures in  Markets  in 
Ireland. 


Butter. — Butter  is  weiglied  at  the  public  crane ; 21bs.  per  firkin  deducted  for  beamage  ; difference 
between  first  aiM  second  (Qualities  4f.,  .second  and  third  Si.,  and  third  and  fourth  8s.  per  cwt. 

Poke. — Pork  is  chiefly  weighed  by  the  purchaser,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation  in  the 
public  market.  It  is  weighed  at  the  rate  of  I121bs.  per  cwt.,  but  paid  at  the  rate  of  1201bs.  deducting 
lOlbs.  per  pig,  tret. 

NEWRY. 

Corn" Corn  is  weighed  by  the  purchaser  in  the  farmer’s  sacks,  as  follows ; — 

Wlieat,fullweight,taken%vithoutanytret deducted.  I Oats,  full  weight,  and  lilb.  per  cwt.  deducted. 
Barley,  „ and  ilb.  tret.  | 

The  smallest  weight  used  is  41bs,,  and  paid  to  tbe  pound. 

Butter. — Butter  is  chiefly  weighed  by  the  purchaser,  deducting  41bs.  per  firkin  when  under  841bs., 
and  5lbs.  when  or  over  this  weight.  The  usual  difference  between  first  and  second  qualities  is  7s., 
second  and  third  11s.  8d.,  and  third  and  fourth  I6s.  4d.  per  cwt. 


DROGHEDA. 

Corn. — Com  is  weighed  by  the  purchaser  iu  the  farmer’s  sacks,  making  the  following  deductions ; 

Wheat,  per  barrel  of  20  stones,  2Ibs.  tret.  I Oats,  per'  barrel  of  14  stones,  21bs.  tret. 
Barley,  ,,  16  „ 2 „ | 

Weighed  to  lib.,  hut  not  less  than  71bs.  paid. 

There  is  no  regular  market  for  butter  or  pork.  The  butter  shipped  at  this  port  is  purchased  at  the 
markets  in  the  interior. 
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Form  of  Lease  granted  by  Fishmongers’  Company  of  London,  referred  to  in  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  No.  178,  Q.  33. 

Tins  Indenture  made  the  day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

between  the  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the  Mistery  of  Fishmongers  of  the  city  of  London, 
lords  of  the  manor  of  Walworth,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  of  the  one  part,  and 
of  the  townland  of  in  the  parish  of  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  of  the  other 

part,  witnessGth  that  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty,  in  consideration  of  the  rent  and  covenants 
hereinafter  reserved  and  contained,  liave  granted,  enfeoffed,  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  do 
grant,  enfeoff,  and  confirm  unto  the  said  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  excepting  and 

reserving  unto  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty  all  timber,  tlmberlilce  trees,  woods,  and  underwoods, 
growing  or  hereafter  to  grow  or  be  planted  on  the  said  hereditaments ; and  all  mines,  minerals,  bogs, 
bog  timber,  turf,  turbaries,  waters,  watercourses,  millstreams,  millraces,  limestone,  freestone,  and  other 
quarries  ; and  full  liberty  by  themselves  or  agents,  and  with  or  without  servants  or  workmen,  working 
tools  and  other  implements,  and  horses  and  carriages,  to  hunt,  hawk,  fish,  and  fowl,  cut  down,  dig, 
search  for,  manufacture,  carry  away,  and  use  all  or  auy  of  the  matters  and  things  hereinbefore  reserved, 
and  to  plant  trees,  and  sow  seeds  of  trees,  and  set  quiclis,  and  to  repair  any  millrace  already  made,  and 
to  make  any  new  watercourse  to  any  mill  already  or  hereafter  to  he  built,  and  to  hold  coui-ts  for  the 
said  manor  of  Walworth,  on  any  part  of  the  said  hereditaments,  and  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  tbe 
said  hereditaments,  and  particularly  in  the  last  year  of  the  estate  hereby  limited,  to  sow  with  grass- 
seeds  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands  which  shall  in  that  year  be  sown  with  corn,  with  full  liberty  of  ingress 
and  egress  into  or  upon  the  said  hereditaments,  for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  any  other 
reasonable  purpose  whatsoever,  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular,  the  hereditaments  hereinbefore 
enfeoffed  and  confirmed  (excepting  and  reserving  as  aforesaid)  unto  the  said  and  his  heirs,  to 

the  use  of  the  said  and  his  heirs,  during  the  life  of  and  if  the  said  shall  die  before 

the  expiration  of  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  then  to  the  use  of  the  said  his 

executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  for  so  many  yeai-s  as,  together  with  tlie  time  that  shall  have 
expired  during  the  life  of  the  said  will  make  up  the  teim  of  years,  to  be  computed  as 

aforesaid : yielding  aud  paying  unto  the  said  wai-dens  and  commonalty,  their  successors  and  assigns, 
the  yearly  rent  of  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  by  equal  payments,  on  the  first  day  of 

February,  the  first  day  of  May,  the  first  day  of  August,  and  the  first  day  of  November  in  every  year, 
free  from  all  deductions  whatsoever  (except  quit  and  crown  rents) ; the  first  quarterly  payment  was  or 
ought  to  have  been  made  on  the  day  of  for  which  yeaidy  rent  the  said  wardens  and 

commonalty,  their  successors  and  assigns,  shall  have  all  powers  and  remedies  to  which  landlords  are 
entitled  for  recovering  and  enforcing  payment  of  rents  in  arrear,  and  doing  suit  and  service  of  court 
to  the  lords  of  the  said  manor  of  Walworth  at  the  customary  times,  or  when  thereunto  by  them 
required.  And  the  said  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  doth 

hereby  covenant  with  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty,  their  successors  and  assigns,  that  the  said 
his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  shall  pay  the  said  yearly  rent  of  in  the 

manner  hereinbefore  mentioned ; and  all  present  and  futm'o  taxes,  cesses,  cliarges  and  impositions 
on  the  said  hereditaments  (except  quit  and  crown  rents) ; and  cleanse  and  uphold  the  said  heredita- 
meuts,  and  the  present  and  future  buildings  thereon,  and  all  the  fences,  gates,  posts,  hedges,  mearings, 
and  inclosui’es  of  the  said  hereditaments,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  good  repair,  and  protect  the  timber, 
timberlike  trees,  and  underwoods  of  the  same  ; aud  on  the  determination  of  his  and  their  estate  and 
interest  therein,  so  to  jdeld  up  the  same  unto  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty,  their  successors  or 
assigns ; and  on  notice  in  writing  from  the  said  wai-dens  and  commonalty,  their  successors  or  a.ssigns, 
or  any  person  authorised  by  them  in  that  belialt)  left  at  the  place  of  residence  of  the  said  oi‘ 

affixed  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  said  hereditaments,  of  any  defects,  or  w'ant  of  reparation  or  of 
any  mismanagement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  said  hereditaments,  or  any  of  them,  shall  sufficiently 
repair,  amend,  and  remedy  the  same,  in  a workraanlilce  and  husbandlike  manner,  within  the  space  of 
three  calendar  months  next  after  every  such  notice  ; and  shall  not  make  any  alteration  in  the  heredita- 
ments, or  the  buildings,  hedges,  divisions,  mearings,  or  inclosures  thereof,  or  of  any  part  thereof 
respectively,  without  the  consent  in  -writing  of  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty,  their  successors  or 
assigns  ; and  during  two  days  in  every  year,  when  requhed  by  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty, 
their  successors  or  assigns,  or  their  agent  for  the  time  being,  shall  provide  horses,  cai-ts  or  cars,  and 
labourers,  in  the  proportion  of  one  horse,  one  cart  or  car,  and  one  labourer,  with  a spade  or  shovel, 
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ft  all  roads  ana  wajs  not  repaired  at  the  pnblie  expanse,  in  the  said  manor  — 

SrllhXreof  nJrfor  U herebj  granted,  enfeoffed,  and  confined,  or  in  FomofLe.se 

the  bercditamonts  in  an  husbandbte  manner,  and  expend  on  the  lands  all  the  straw,  fodder  dung  »o”Se™  Company.  ' 

compost,  or  other  manure  that  shall  arise  from  the  crops,  or  be  made  thereon,  during  the  eontimmfe’ 

of  his  and  their  estate  and  interest ; and  shall  not  plous'h  or  die-  nn  btiv  narf  tV.  ° ^ 

land,  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  said  woldens  and  commonalty!  their  suocessorsZ  “a'ssK* 

or  their  agent  for  the  time  being  ; and  shall  not  at  any  time  after  grass-seeds  shall  have  been  so°nm’ 

accordmg  to  the  reseryation  in  that  behalf  herembofore  contained,  plough,  break  up.  or  feed  the  same 

r Lx  Pr„°"d  S T “ X°‘  “■  '“‘Xry  InL  course  of  gX 

hnsbandry.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  covenanted  and  agreed,  that  if  at  any  time  the^said 
wardens  and  commonalty,  their  suee.ssors  or  assigns,  shall  he  desirons  of  lemming  any  part  or  nSS 
of  the  hereditaments  for  any  purpose  which  by  them  or  their  agent  may  be  deemed  neXarv  fo!?he 
improvement  of  their  said  estate,  or  any  part  hereof,  and  of  such  their  desire  shall  by  tliemilves  or 
their  agent  give  notice  m writing  to  the  said  his  heirs,  exeentors,  adminlstraLs,  or  LISns 

hen,  and  m every  such  case,  upon  the  expiration  of  six  ealend.ir  months  next  after  such  notice  Lhe 
hm.  ations  aforesaid  shall,  so  far  as  relates  to  that  part  or  those  parts  only  of  the  hereditaments  hLcL 
limited,  absolutely  cease  ; and  a reasonable  abatement  shall  bo  made  out  of  the  said  yeatlv  rent  if 
A . I,  T1  r “P*?'  “fXf"*  so  resumed  ; and  a reasonable  compensation  for  any'^damago 

that  shall  he  sustamed  by  the  said  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  on  Account  of 

such  resumption,  shal  be  made  to  him  or  them  by  the  said  wardens  and  eommonaltl.  their 
or  assigns.  Piovidcd  always,  and  it  is  hereby  covenanted,  declared,  and  agreed  between  the  parties 
to  these  presents,  that  if  any  quarterly  payment  of  the  yearly  rent  hereinbefore  reserved,  shall  he  in 
artear  tor  twenty-one  days  after  having  been  lawfully  demanded;  or  It  the  said  Ills  heirs 

e.xeeutors,  adimmslrators,  or  assigns,  shall  in  any  manner  part  with  all  or  any  part  of  his  or  their  estate’ 
or  interest  m the  hereditaments ; or  if  the  estate  and  interest  of  the  said  or  any  person  deriving 

title  under  him  therein,  shall,  upon  or  after  his  decease,  either  by  testamentary  dispositiin  or  otherivisf 
become  vested  either  m or  m trust  for  more  than  one  person  ; then,  unless  such  persons  respectively 
(being  of  competent  disposing^  power)  shall,  at  their  own  expense,  on  the  request  in  writing  of  the  saiS 
wmdens  and  commonalty  their  sneeessors  or  assigns,  or  their  agent,  assure  all  their  said  estate,  and 
interest  m the  said  hereditaments,  so  as  that  the  same  may  be  legally  and  beneficially  vested  In  one 
ptason,  to  bo  approved  of  by  some  wnting  of  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty,  their  suee.ssors,  or 
loo  ien-s,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  shall 
bmld  or  suffer  to  be  built,  any  cottier-houses  on  any  part  of  the  said  hereditaments,  or  dig  o?  cut  turf 
in  any  part  of  the  said  manor  of  Walworth ; or  dig  or  carry  away  any  limestone,  freestone,  or  other 
stone  from  any  quarry  or  dig  up  or  raise  any  bog  timber,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  said  wardens 
and  commonal^  or  then- agent,  in  writing,  first  had  and  obtained  for  all  or  any  of  the  matters  and 
things  aforesaid,  and  under  the  d.reot.on  of  such  agent ; or  shall  plant  anv  trees  or  sow  the  seeds  of 
Si  «f  any  other  kind,  or  at  any  time,  other  than 

shall  be  authorised  by  writing  of  the  agent  of  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty  for  the  time  beiiio-  • 
or  fell,  lop,  top  injure,  or  destroj-  any  of  the  timber,  timberlike  trees,  woods,  or  underwoods  ; or  shSli 
at  any  time  sell  all  or  any  part  of  the  standing  crops  of  com  on  the  said  hereditaments ; or  it  the  said 
^ his  heirs,  executors,  ndmimstr.fors,  or  assigns,  shall  not  in  all  things  perform  the  covenants 
herein  contained,  on  h.s  or  their  part  to  be  performed  and  kept;  or  he  declared  a h.nlompt,  or  take 
the  benefit  of  any  act  of  Parliament  tor  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors ; or  beep,  op  use  or  pimit  or 
snifer  to  ho  kept  or  used,  any  unlicensed  still  or  utensils  for  distilling  spirits  ; or  shall  do  L,  act  op 
thing  whereby  the  hereditaments  or  his  or  then-  estnte  and  interest  therein  shall  be  extended;  seixed 
or  taken  m execution  ; then,  and  lo  any  such  case,  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty,  their  successors 
or  assigns,  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  for  and  recover  damages  accruing  or  sustained  thereby  in  an  action 
or  actions  at  aw,  against  the  said  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns.  And  it  shall 
also  be  lawful  for  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty,  their  successors,  or  assigns,  by  deed  lecallv 
executed,  to  revoke  the  uses  hereby  Umited  to  the  said  his  heirs,  executors”  administrators;  and 
assigns  respectively;  but  such  revocation  shall  not  discharge  the  said  his  heirs  executors 

administrators,  or  assigns,  from  his  or  their  hahility,  for  or  on  account  of  any  of  the  covenants  herein- 
beiore  contained,  as  to  any  previous  breach  or  breaches  thereof.  And  the  said  wardens  and  commoiialtv 
tor  ^emselves  and  their  successors,  do  hereby  covenant  with  the  said  his  heirs,  executors 

adminis^ators,  and  assies,  that  the  said  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  pai-ing 
the  reut,  and  performing  the  covenants,  conditions,  and  agreements  hereinbefore  reserved  and 
contained,  shall  peaceably  and  quietly  hold  the  said  hereditaments,  during  the  estates  hereby  limited 
without  disturbance  from  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty  or  their  successors.  And  the  said  wardens 
and  commonalty  do  hereby  appoint  or  his  nominee  or  nominees,  in  writing,  to  be  the  attorney 

and  attorneys  oi  them,  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty,  to  enter  upon  and  deliver  seizin  of  the  aforesaid 
hereditaments  to  the  said  to  the  aforesaid  uses.  In  witness  whereof,  to  one  part  of  these 
presents,  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty  hai^e  caused  their  common  seal  to  he  afRxed,  and  to  the 
other  part  thei-eof  the  said  hath  set  his  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above-mentioned 
Mbmoranddm— That  on  the  day  of  livery  of  seizin  of  tlie  above-mentioned  heredita- 
ments was  delivered  by  the  above-named  wardens  and  commonalty,  by  the  above-named  theii- 

attorney,  (or  by  of  the  attorney  for  that  purpose,  appointed  by  the  said  by  writing 
annexed  hereto,)  to  the  above-named  according  to  the  uses  of  the  above  indenture  in  the 

presence  of  ’ 


Appendix,  No.  12. 

AccoUaNT  of  the  System  adopted  in  the  Improvement  of  the  Townland  of  Tdllychar, 
garony  of  Omagh,  County  of  TyroaNE,  the  property  of  Sir  Robert  A.  FergdsOaN, 
J3art.,  M.F.,  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  208,  Q.  30. 

[the  pollowisg  appears  in  “ The  Irish  Fuj'mer’s  Magazine”  for  August,  1838.] 

Tiuf  °°"^™unieating  the  account  of  the  system  adopted  in  the  improvement  of  the  toivnland  of 
yc  ar,  my  object  is,  to  present,  through  the  pages  of  The  iHsh  Farmer’s  Magazine,  a plain 


Appendix,  No.  12. 

Account  of 
Improvements  on  the 
pioperty  of  Sir  R.  A. 
Ferguson,  bart.,  M.P. 
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Appehdix,  No.  12.  statement,  prepared  without  any  view  to  publication,  by  an  intelligent  native  of  Banff,  whom  I had 

employed  to  superintend  the  operations.  <■  rs  i_  , 

Account  of  The  townland  of  Tullychar  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  barony  ot  Umagh,  and  parish  of 

Improvements  on  the  Xermonamongan,  about  eight  miles  from  the  village  of  Castlederg,  on  tlm  road  to  Donegal,  and 
property  of  Sir  R.  A.  tjjg  ^hain  of  mountains  extending  from  Loughderg  towards  Bm-nesmore.  It  contains 

Ferguson, hart., M.P.  ^gQ  Cunningham  acres  of  land,  and  lies  from  500  to  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea : of 

these,  about  eighty  were  arable  and  meadow' — the  rest  boggy  pasture  and  mountain.  The  bog  varied 
very  much  in  dep^,  averaging  in  the  mountain  at  least  six  feet,  while  in  the  parts  enclosed  to  be  made 
fields  it  was  about  two  and  a half  feet.  The  soil  may  be  stated  to  be  black  peat ; under  that  dart 
brown  clay,  about  three  inches ; and  then  blue  clay  and  inferior  limestone  under  that  in  different 
places.  There  were  twelve  tenants  living  on  it,  each  holding  a small  share  of  the  arable  and  meadow, 
mth  mountain  grazing.  As  their  houses  were  crowded  together,  and  their  holdings  much  too  small, 
and  too  intermixed  to  allow  of  their  improving,  it  was  necessary  to  make  almost  a total  change ; and 
the  arable  and  meadow  lands,  with  some  of  the  mountain  pasture,  were  divided  into  eight  farms ; the 
remainder  of  the  mountain  pasture  that  appeared  most  capable  of  being  brought  into  cultivation,  was 
formed  into  six  farms ; four  of  the  tenants  were  taken  from  the  old  farms  and  placed  on  the  new,  and 
the  two  remaining  farms  are  held  in  my  hands,  and  axe  cultivated  by  the  son  of  a tenant  whom  I bad 
educated  at  the  Templemoyle  agricultural  seminary. 

On  each  of  the  new  farms  a house  was  erected,  built  of  stone  and  lime,  and  covered  with  Welsh 
slates.  The  plan  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm  and  other  circumstances ; but  that  most 
approved  contains  a kitchen,  twelve  by  twelve  ; a pantry,  or  store  room,  five  ^^d  a half  by  nine ; a 
scullery,  six  by  six ; a sitting  room  to  the  front,  twelve  by  nine  and  a half ; and  behmd  it  a sleepbg 
room,  twelve  by  eight.  The  whole  house  being  about  eighteen  feet  by  twenty-five  feet  in  the  dear; 
the  walls,  raised  fourteen  feet  high  in  the  inside,  allow  sufficient  room  to  loft  the  house,  and  to  have 
a large  room  over  the  sitting  and  back  bed  room,  lighted  by  a window  m the  gable.  The  whole 
expense  was  about  £45. 

PLAN  OF  notrSE. 


The  ditches  on  the  old  farms  were  all  levelled,  and  the  farms  divided  into  five  or  six  fields  each 
(not  including  boggy  pasture),  which  contained  from  two  and  a half  to  six  Cunningham  acres  each, 
by  fences  made  with  sods  and  sown  on  the  top  with  furze  (whin)  seed.  Roads  were  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  farms  generally,  and  branch  roads  struck  off  to  each  separate  house  and  faim. 
And  in  order  to  encourage  the  tenants  and  to  set  them  an  example  of  reclaiming  mountain  ground, 
one  or  more  fields  in  each  of  the  new  farms  were  brought  into  cultivation  in  the  manner  detailed  in 
this  account,  and  the  crops  for  the  first  two  years  given  to  the  tenants. 

The  acre  spoken  of  is  the  Cunningham  acre : the  barrel  of  lime  contains — roach  lime,  twenty-one 
Irish  gallons,  about  three  and  a half  cubic  feet ; the  barrel  of  slaclced  contains  about  double. 

With  these  general  explanations  I subjoin  the  account  of  the  mode  of  proceeding,  in  the  hope  that  | 
it  will  induce  others  to  favour  the  Irish  farmers  with  the  result  of  any  system  of  improvement  adopted 

bv  them.  I 

R.  A.  Feegtoon.  j 


My,  1838, 

ACCOtINT. 

On  commencing  the  improvements  in  this  townland,  I expected  that  the  paring  and  biunug 
system  practised  in  the  north  of  Scotland  would  have  succeeded ; hut  I found  the  quantity  of  ^es 
produced  so  inconsiderable,  and  generally  of  a whitish  colour,  that  there  was  little  hope  of  then  giving 
a sufficient  crop.  I then  thought  of  pai'iiig  the  surface  as  for  burning,  rotting  it,  and  forming  it,witli 
the  assistance  of  lime,  into  a kind  of  vegetable  manure,  and  this  plan  more  than  answered  my  expec- 
tations. I prevented  any  cattle  from  having  access  into  the  fields  during  the  winter  and  spring  briore 
I commenced  to  pare  them,  that  I might  have  as  mucli  strong  grass  (or  bent)  and  young  math  as 
possible,  for  the  purpose  of  decomposition,  and  thereby  creating  mamu'e ; I then  got  my  panag 
spades  made  much  the  same  as  the  common  flaughter  spade  used  in  Ireland;  and  to  eachparer  (or 
breast  plougher)  I attached  a boy  with  a common  spade  made  very  sharp,  for  the  pui'pose  of  rut  g. 
os  it  is  very  difficult  for  one  man  to  perform  that  operation  when  the  bent  is  strong.  _ _ 

I began  to  pare  in  the  month  of  June,  1835,  as  the  grasses  were  then  nearly  in  their  prime, 
cut  the  furrows  from  one  and  a half  to  two  inches  thick,  and  about  eight  inches  wide,  ^ 

over  by  a slight  turn  of  the  breast  plougheris  arms,  having  the  fui-row  to  look  exactly  as  if  it  n e 
turned  by  the  plough  drawn  by  horses.  . r rm  a 

I set  a numbei'  of  parers  to  work  at  once,  and  on  having  a quantity  turned  suffiment  to  o 
compost,  I commenced  to  make  my  heaps  ten  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  about  two  feet  mga , I ^ 
over  the  parings  a light  layer  of  lime,  then  (i  layer  of  parings  eighteen  inches  deep,  and 
that,  which  I covered  all  completely  over  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  so  close  that  no  ^ c ^ 
penetrate  the  heap  to  injure  the  fermentation,  which  soon  commenced.  I placed  the  banks  o co  p 
in  parallel  lines  across  the  field,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  draining  or  the  operation  of 
where  the  ground  was  sufficiently  firm  to  beai-  horses ; and  immediately  commenced  the  drams  w 
I found  them  necessai-y  to  take  off  the  hog  water,  and  I undei'-di'ained  the  greater  part  ot  e 
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The  drains  saere  made  in  the  form  of  a wedge,  and  where  the  bog  was  deep  fas  stones  are  of  no 

hralhTtoTlfa-dnfYsn?’  “t‘'”^  “?  S"  I ^ ™th  rough 

heamj  sous,  leamng  a suffiotent  passage  nndetneatli  for  the  water.  I then  raised  large  heaps  of  olav 
whemver  I could  find  ,t.  e.ther  m the  field  or  as  near  as  possible,  and  carried  it  htirfravTit  of  S 

wmca  i lound  in  a good  state  of  decomposition,  and  spread  them  equally  over  the  fields'^  breaking 

Sg™Lmw  K 3 f r-  “■i  immediately  tm-ned  all  down  trith 

Inf,  I tmTdtroJ“  w“l~  fSn’s'^  >» 

rem’’3g?„“  fcTanTJ  0,31  “ “f  3 “?'*  “l»-tmnowed  to  prevent  any  water 

rcmaimng  on  the  land  dimng  tlie  winter  months.  I prefer  ploughing  in  Ootobir  or  September  in 

d'^eff  ?“  V*  ™*“  «»'i  spring  frosts  which  h’avf 

the  effect  of  pnlret.smg  ,t  very  much,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lime  operate,  oil  theS  afd  bZ 
whe»  eovered-from  the  act.on  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  six  months;  anTblL”  llL  tfy"fficl 
to  have  the  plonghmg  performed  tn  the  mouth  of  March,  it  the  spring  should  ntovo  wet  ^ Before 
mwmg  the  seed  March,  I caused  a sharp  harrow  to  pass  Ivor  the  3hod  ground  to  M the  3 

114torto  Xh  tT  riTd  3 3 snffieSt  fr„3 

tender  state  to  which  the  frost  had  reduced  the  bog  and  surface  during  the  wiiter 
Seven  fields,  coutammg  from  three  to  iix  acres  each,  were  labonrfd  in  the  manner  stated  above 
during  the  snmnrer  and  autumn  of  1835,  and  in  the  spring  of  1836  the,  were  sown  with “SX™ 
oats  but  owing  l„  the  severity  of  the  spring  from  r.ii  and  snow,  the  sfed  was  n“ 

Aprd,  and  part  as  late  as  the  7lh  of  May.  Under  aU  these  disadvantages,  it  prfved  an  exetueS 
crop,  and  read,  tor  reaping  before  tlie  fields  on  the  old  farms  oecnpied  by  the  tenLs  and  wS  hS 

4lf  !.3r3  “1  3 '■f  *'■'  “"e  of  Octo£,  „d 

™ Imt  bv  thf  ff  * fl  ‘ “ »“™»  “f  1836  turned  ont  so  wet,  that  the  entire  crop 

Id  sStlfui  ""rinned  snow  storms  which  proved  so  injurions  both  in  the  north  of  IrelanS 

ncmt4:“t3:e3ffd1“  “P™*!™  P”  Cmmingh.m  acre,  as 


Plongliing,  . 
Draining,  . 


• £0  9 0 
. 0 10  0 


Fencing,  . . . . ^0  12  0 

Paring,  . . .15  0 

caniang  and  spreading  composts, . 1 14  0 
Claying,  . . . .280 

Liming,  . . . . 1 15  0 , 

P P'™g“  up  all  these  fields  again,  and  took  another 
I frf  ed  '*1'“/.*“  ’’°™  grass.  This  time  I hid  the  satisfaction  & renping  the  prodmo 

It  proved  a very  fair  crop,  worth  from  £4  to  £5  per  aero.  The  grass  was  very  fine,  ..fdh.d'a  bX 
nful  appearance  m the  midst  of  the  surrounding  heaths,  wJiich  are  of  very  little  value.  Tlie  fields 
now  under  cultivation  were  valued  and  set  at  from  2d.  to  8d.  per  acre  before  they  were  enclosed 

°/,P*ftoes  in  four  feet  ridges,  and  one  and  a half  acre  of  turnips,  on 
ashes,  which  I procured  in  the  following  manner : I dug  out  of  a moss  or  turf  bank  a large  hole  like 
a kiln,  and  underneath,  in  front,  I formed  two  air-holes  (or  ingles) ; I neai-ly  filled  it  fp  with  dry 
tmf  and  sods,  and  set  it  all  on  fire.  When  I had  a sufficient  fed/  of  heat,  I began  to  fill  up  thi 
Ser?  " kept  lieaping  on  diy  sods  and  clay  alternately,  ufeil  I 

ra  d a mound  two  or  three  feet  above  the  level  J my  kiln/and  made  all  air-tight  Citli  wet 
Ifofed  all  to  cool  gradually  without  admitting  the  air;  and  on  opening  this, 

inJi  r ^ ^ ^ charred  clay  and  ashes,  which,  when  spread  over  the  ground  are 

oqualtoproduceacropof_potatoes,tui-nips,  Cr  oats.  fereunu,  are 

tried  an  experiment  without  using  lime  or  clay  on  one  field,  where  there  was  more  herbag'e,  by 
paring  and  piling  up  my  heaps  to  rot  ivithout  the  advantage  of  the  roach  lime,  but  leaving  them 
row  Ha  t longer  to  decompose.  I spread  it  in  spring,  turned  it  down  with  a light  fur- 
TIii«  flM  ? immediately  with  potato  oats,  had  a crop  quite  equal  to  the  other  fields. 

Ihis  field  I in  ended  the  follomng  year  for  turnips,  as  I would  not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  field  witli 

p^s  seeds,  unless  It  h^  been  previously  limed  and  clayed.  ynma  wim 

Ibis  toi^and  vdll,  in  a few  years,  make  a change  in  the  appearance  of  the  country,  from  the  pro- 
pnetop  having,  m imitation  of  the  Scotch  system,  laid  out  plantations  for  the  purpofe  of  sheltering 
■7®  ^ belt  of  planting,  about  sixteen  Cunningham  perches  wide,  from  the 

ilip  stream  to  the  top  of  the  first  hill,  and  planted  another  exposed  IcnoU  to  give  shelter  to 

ncii.?  ”4’  ,T  north-west  winds ; round  three  of  the  new  farms  a deep  belt,  priuci- 


^lly  towards  the  west  and  north-west,  is  also  planted,  and  a screen  placed  between  twcT  of  the"” fields 
!»(>•  strength  of  tlie_  breeze.  These  plantations  are  chiefly  larch,  Scotch  and  spruce  fir' 

notched  in ; and  in  any  glen  where  clay  appears  it  is  intended  to  introduce  feks  and 
er  nard-wood  tr^s.  At  present  these  plantations  have  a healthy  appearance,  and  I think  ivill  ulti- 
mately do  well,  ihey  are  fenced  b"  loTn-n  ovmI  — au-  a — ._:ai.  _t.; . , 


fUX  ""  m by  large  sod  ditches,  sown  on  the  tops  with  whin  seed : and  .... 

ore  exposed  tops  of  the  hills  small  fences  are  thrown  up,  inside  the  outer  fences,  and  sown  with 
to  give  shelter  to  the  trees  when  young. 

1?”  getting  on  pretty  well.  They  have,  at  their  own  expense, 

emtivation  about  two  acres  each  on  an  average,  and  this  yeai-  they  appear  to  be  pre- 
Liml^  a larger  scale  than  last  year.  The  great  want  among  the  lower  Class  of  farmers  in  this 
shn„]v/  capital ; and  the  best  remedy  I can  suggest  for  that  is,  that  the  proprietors 

vpo  ? ^0  those  tenants  inclined  to  improve  their  land  a small  sum  of  money,  to  be  repaid  by 

Intid  ^ mstalments  as  they  are  able,  or  that  the  proprietor  should  improve  a small  part  for  the  tenant 
1 no  among  these  fencing  and  draining  seem  to  me  the  most  necessary  and  the  least  understood)— 
merely  such  a rent  as  would  repay  his  outlay ; and  thus  encourage  the  tenant  to  pro- 
eu  in  improving  by  degrees  on  liis  own  account. 

lanrlf  the  plans  I have  detailed  the  farmer  would  add  to  his  comforts  and  riches,  and  tlie 

flmw  fL  “ g^5^  3,  great  increase  to  liis  rental.  The  Irish  farmer  cannot  say  that  he  has  no 


time  t “ 5ActvD  Aui,icaot5  lo  jus  reuxai.  xne  irisn  rarmer  Ci 

or  the  improvement  of  waste  lands,  or  of  his  present  occupied  spot,  i 


; he  very  seldom  (in 

/2 
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APPENDIX  TO  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  COMMISSIONERS 


Appenbix,  No.  12. 

Account  of 
Improvements  on  the 
property  of  Sir  R.  A. 
Ferguson, bar  t.,M.P. 


mountainous  districts  at  least)  ever  attempts  to  do  any  work  from  November  to  the  beginning  of 
March,  when  he  is  forced  out  to  raise  a few  potatoes  for  the  support  of  his  family,  or  a little  oats  for 
meal  for  bis  family  or  fodder  for  his  cattle.  If  he  were  employed  during  the_  winter  months  in 
ditching  or  draining,  and  occasionally  claying  a small  field  to  be  laid  down  either  in  corn  or  potatoes 
in  spring,  or  if,  during  the  three  months  from  May  to  harvest,  he  were  to  adopt  the  modes  I have 
mentioned,  and  forward  the  remaining  operations  during  the  winter  months,  he  would  find  his  exertions 
crowned  with  success. 

In  case  a small  farmer  cannot  have  the  use  of  a two-horse  plough,  as  must  often  be  the  case,  he  may 
form  his  little  field  into  narrow  ridges  of  seven  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  where  clayed  and  burned  as 
described,  he  can  turn  the  surface  over  with  his  spade,  until  he  completes  his  work,  and  can  have  all 
ready  for  sowing  his  seed  in  spring ; and  as  burning  answers  very  well  in  some  kinds  of  boggy  land 
where  a sufficient  quantity  of  ashes  can  be  procured,  be  cannot  be  at  a loss  for  manure,  either  by 
acting  as  I have  directed  or  by  burning. 

One  great  objection  against  burning  among  experienced  farmers  is,  that  it  destroys  too  much  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  matter  of  the  soil ; and  in  such  soils  leaving  when  burnt  little  or  no  ashes, 
the  rotting  system  is  preferable — see,  for  example,  bow  fine  a crop  a recently  made  fence  when  levelled 
produces,  when  compared  with  any  other  part  of  the  field.  In  Scotland,  on  farms  not  subdivided  by 
fences,  where  a herd  is  required  for  the  cattle  during  the  day,  a fold  is  made  to  contain  them  at  night 
on  a lea  field  which  it  is  intended  to  break  up  in  the  following  spring.  The  sip  of  tJie  fold  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  stock,  and  when  the  cattle  have  been  folded  a sufficient  time  to  give  a top 
dressing  by  their  manure,  they  are  moved  on  until  the  entire  field  has  been  gone  over ; but  notwith- 
standing this  rich  top  dressing,  a better  crop  will  be  found  on  the  space  where  the  temporary  fences 
have  been  levelled  and  broken  over  the  ground,  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  field. 

William  Reid. 

TtdlydMr,  Januai-y,  1837. 
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Appendix,  No.  14.  Appendix,  No.  14. 

Papers  on  Practical  Instruction,  framed  for  Lougliasli  and  Cloghan  Agricultural  Schools,  Practical  Instruction. 
with  a view  to  qualify  PupOs  as  Stewards,  Overseers,  &c. ; refen-ed  to  in  hlinutes  of 
Evidence,  No.  278,  Q.  8. 

A. — Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  John  Pitt  Kennedy  and  James  Moore,  relative  to 
the  Loughash  Institution,  estabhshed  with  a view  to  promote  the  Instruction  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Irish  Poor. 

The  object  of  the  Loughiish  Institution  is  to  prepare  teachers  of  district  schools,  who  shall  be  Loughash  Institution 
qualified  to  instruct  the  population  in  letters,  and  in  the  trade  by  which  they  live,  vpon  the  exact  scale 
suited  to  the  particular  cu'cumstances  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  who  shall  be  qualified  to  direct  the 
people,  and  to  assist  the  government  and  land  proprietors  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  moral, 
the  social,  and  the  physical  improvement  of  their  respective  districts. 

1.  The  residence  of  Loughash,  and  the  farm  attached  to  it,  will  be  given  up  to  James  Moore,  in 
addition  to  the  present  school-house  and  school  farm  for  the  proposed  object,  to  be  farmed  upon  Ms 
own  accozmt  by  the  said  James  Moore,  as  director  of  the  institution. 

2.  The  said  land  and  premises  are  to  be  held  and  occupied  by  the  said  James  Moore,  as  tenant-at-  Rent, 
will,  commencing  from  the  first  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  at 

and  subject  to  the  yearly  r-ent  of  twenty  pounds,*  payable  half-yearly,  on  every  fii-st  day  of  May,  and 
first  day  of  November,  and  the  first  payment  thereof  to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  May  next 
ensuing  ; and  it  is  agreed  to,  by  and  between  the  said  parties,  that  the  said  James  Moore  shall  and 
^vill,  if  required,  give  up  possession  of  the  said  land  and  premises,  on  any  first  day  of  November  that 
he  shall  be  called  upon  so  to  do,  upon  three  months'  notice  in  %vrittng  having  been  previously  given  to 
him  to  surrender  same ; and  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  said  James  Moore,  that  in  case  any  inspector 
or  officer  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  establishment  shall  concur  with  the  said  John  Pitt 
Kennedy,  in  requiring  the  possession  of  the  said  laud  and  premises,  or  the  removal  of  the  said  James 
Moore  from  the  management  and  occupation  thereof,  at  any  other  time  of  the  year’  than  November, 
that  he,  the  said  James  Moore,  shall  and  will,  at  any  time  whatever  of  the  year,  upon  receiving  one 
month’s  notice,  surrender  said  land  and  premises,  he  being  allowed  the  valuation  of  such  crop,  if  any, 
as  shall  be  then  growing  upon  said  farm ; such  valuation  to  be  ascertained  by  any  two  individuals 
whom  the  said  John  Pitt  Kennedy  and  James  Moore  may  mutually  appoint  to  ascertain  the  same. 

3.  John  Pitt  Kennedy  agrees  to  pay  to  James  Moore  tbe  sum  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  as  long  Salary, 
as  the  said  John  Pitt  Kennedy  shall  think  fit  to  employ  the  said  James  Moore  as  director  and  teacher 

of  the  said  institution. 

4.  James  Moore  agrees  to  receive,  to  lodge,  to  feed,  and  to  educate  seven  men  or  hoys,  in  consider-  Free  Pupils, 
ation  of  receiving  their  labour  duiung  the  regular  working  hours  of  the  district,  with  the  exception 

of  those  hours  which  shall  be  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  John  Pitt  Kennedy  for  in-door  school 
instruction,  which  all  boarders  are  scrupulously  to  attend ; and  if,  at  any  time,  John  Pitt  Kennedy 
shall  think  fit  to  increase  the  size  of  the  farm  by  giving  more  laud  at  a fair  rent,  James  Moore 
obliges  himself  to  board  and  educate  a proportional  additional  number  of  men  or  boys  free  of  charge, 
the  principle  being,  that  the  number  of  free  boarders  should  be  fully  capable  to  do  the  laboiu-  required 
in  tilling  the  whole  farm,  &c.,  and  that  the  cost  of  their  food'  is  not  more  than  a just  value  for  the 
said  James  Moore  to  pay  for  the  labour  which  they  employ  for  his  profit — his  regular  salary  being  a 
full  remuneration  for  the  instruction,  superintendence,  &c.,  given  by  him. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  pupils  who  are  to  receive  instruction,  lodging,  and  boarding  in  return  for  Paying  Pupils, 
their  labour,  as  many  additional  pupils  shall  he  lodged,  hoarded,  and  instructed,  as  John  Pitt  Kennedy 

shall  from  time  to  time  think  fit,  such  additional  boarders  paying  a yearly  sum  to  be  fixed  on  the 
first  day  of  every  November  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  calculated  as  the  actual  cost  of  their  food, 
supposing  them  to  be  provided  with  the  most  ordinary  fare  consumed  by  the  poorest  class  of  Irish 
farmers.  The  cost  of  supernumerary,  or  paying  hoarders,  to  be  fixed  for  the  present  at  the  rate  of 
four  pounds  per  annum,!  and  to  continue  at  that  rate  until  a new  rate  be  made.  The  objects  had  in 
view  in  keeping  the  quality  of  food  on  the  sCEile  here  set  forth,  ai'e  to  bring  the  advantages  of  a 
superior  education  \vithln  the  means  of  the  gi’eatest  possible  number  of  persons,  and  to  prevent  tbe 
pupils  from  acquiring  habits  which  would  unfit  them  for  living  with  their  families  on  leaving  the 
school. 

6.  All  stock  to  be  house-fed,  unless,  by  the  concurrence  of  Jolin  Pitt  Kennedy,  a grazing  course 
should  be  permitted  in  any  part  of  the  farm,  to  be  employed  in  rearing  young  cattle. 

7.  No  animals  to  be  permitted  to  trespass  amongst  the  plantations. 

8.  The  pupils  are  to  be  divided  into  classes,  each  ckiss  under  a responsible  permanent  head ; and 
the  whole  farm  is  to  he  divided  into  a corresponding  number  of  separate  rotation  lots — each  lot  to  be 
laboured  by  one  class.  There  should  be  one  lot  about  eight  acres  in  extent,  and  others  four  acres  in 
extent  each. 

9.  All  pupils,  boarders  as  well  as  day  pupils,  are  to  be  employed  during  the  mid-day  working  hour 
upon  the  farm,  or  in  the  garden ; and  immediately  after  tlie  mid-day  hour  of  labour,  the  pupils  will 
he  regularly  examined  and  lectured  every  day  upon  some  of  the  various  subjects  connected  with  their 
course  of  training. 

10.  One  boarder  will  be  daily  employed  in  the  care  of  the  animals,  the  farm,  &c.,  during  school- 
hours  ; and  each  boai'der  will  have  his  regular  and  equal  turn  of  this  duty. 

n.  All  persons  received  as  boarders  must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  John  Pitt  Kennedy  : they 
should  be  above  sixteen  years  of  age  ; they  should  write  a good  hand,  read  well,  and  understand  the 
tbui‘  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  reduction,  the  rule  of  three,  and  vulgar  fractions.  Idleness,  either  at 
labour  or  books,  \vill  subject  them  to  immediate  dismissal ; and  they  must  bind  themselves,  if  required, 
to  remain  a certain  time  at  the  institution — this  period  to  be  decided  in  each  particular  case  according 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  individual. 

(Signed)  .J.  P.  Ken’nedy. 

Witness,  Charles  Style,  jun.’’  J.vmes  Moore. 

Dated,  November  4th,  1837. 

* The  rent  of  the  school  farm  has  been  reduced  to  ten  pounds,  which  the  teacher  is  permitted  to  re-invest  in 
specified  permanent  improvements  on  the  farm, 
t The  rate  fixed  for  the  year  1845  is  £5  per  annum. 
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46  APPESDIX  TO  MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOEE  COMMISSIONERS 
B.— Knles  of  Loughasli*  and  Clogliant  National  and  A'gricultnral  Day  Schools. 

1 All  the  re'nilationa  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  must  be  stiactly  observed. 

2 The  head  master,  besides  possessing  the  usual  qualifications,  must  he  well  slolled  in  the  rmptov.d 
svstem  rf  agriculture,  aud  he  must  also  „derst»ud  the  management  of  a latchen  garden. 

^ a All  the  boys  to  he  formed  into  classes,  with  a momtor  to  each  class,  and  to  work  everyday  upon 
the  km,  tdm  the  general  snperinteudeuee  of  the  mmiter,  from  twelve  until  one  o’clock  in  winter. 

“rSt^r™stb?m“"pm“  the  agricultural  operatioija  required  upon  the  tmni;  the 
master  movkg  from  class  to  class,  exhibiting  the  nght  methods  of  setting  to  work,  and  givmg 

“^'"The’Sister  must  house-feed  all  his  stock  upon  turnips,  artificial  grasses,  &e.,  produced  upon  the 

table  must  at  all  times  be  exposed  in  the  school,  showing  the  emhest  and  latest  days  in  ea.ch 
season  upon  -which  the  different  crops  may  be  sown,  planted,  or  transplanted  m the  di^ict,  md  also 
t"ieraS  latest  days  in  the  sLson-for  perfoming  the  various  operalmns  required  on  the  laud, 
both  preparatory  and  subsequent  to  sowing,  planting,  and  transplanting  every  crop. 

7 ^The  masMr  mast  take  advantage  of  the  earliest  moment  that  the  season  aitait,  for  the 
nertormame  of  ever,  thing  that  he  does  upon  the  farm,  explarnmg  clearlv  his  intention  in  the  pre- 
pertormance  oi  J b rmri-inn  of  his  land,  in  order  that  his  neighbours  may  have  the  most 
a^irtimruMsibly  allowed  to  follow  his  example ; he  will  also  tell  the  boys  eacli  day  what  -worh  he 
pZosesToiL  on  tie  day  folloiving.  particularly  when  he  contempktes  performing  any  thing  essential 
Fn  wS  the  farmers  of  flio  district  may  he  nnskilled.  Tins  will  give  the  parenK  an  opportunity 
of  attending  it  they  wish  to  take  a lesson  ; which  should  be  much  encom-apdby  mimter. 

8 TlkSueral  ionitor  tor  the  week  will  keep  a journal  of  agricultural  operations  m winch  fc 
daik  empkjment  of  the  agricultural  classes  must  be  entered  This  journal  to  be  signed  dad,  by  the 

boYS  in  each  agricuWl  class  must  be  kept : this  register  wiU  be  mainly  influential  m the  distribution 
of  prizes  at  thryearly  examination,  and  in  recommendations  for  confident!^  employments  as  soon  as 
bov^  become  sufficiently  advanced  to  look  for  employment.  Kegnl^  certificates  of  qu^fication  will 
be^supplied  to  each  boy  on  leaving  school,  signed  by  the  master,  and  countersigned  by  the  patron  or 
inspector  And  the  futwre  advancement  of  well  conducted  industrious  boys,  will  at  all  times  be  an 
fibiprt  of  interest  with  the  directors  and  masters  of  these  schools.  j , 

10  The  master  will  occasionally  conduct  the  boys  to  some  of  the  neighbounng  far^,  and  m^e 
tbem'exnlain  to  him  what  they  find  defective,  and  how  they  would  remedy  such  defects,  and,  ^ter 
hearih^what  they  have  to  say,  he  will  explain  to  them  his  own  ideas  as  to  such  errors,  ^d  their 
correcion  • he  w5l  likewise  tie  them  upon  different  varieties  of  groimd,  and  point  out  to  tliem  how 
tliey  should  dispose  the  dwelling-house,  out-houses,  and  manure  deposit,  supposing  a farm  about  to  be 

"‘if  wL  porfomiug  uny  of  th.  advmood  opemlious  uecessury  in  the  odiivatiou  of  pmticulm 
or,™  the  matter  will  cLtantly  euamiue  the  boys,  to  see  that  they  have  not  forgotten  the  previous 
Sressos  -u-l-iug  them  specify  when  arid  how  the  ground  was  prepared,  when  the  seed  was  sown,  and 
whether  kanured  or  not ; how  much  maum-e  was  required  to  the  acre,  and  of  what  hind , what  weight 
might  be  considered  an  avei-age  crop  per  acre  i what  quantity  would  be  tcqim-ed  pet  day  for  feeding 
different  kinds  of  stodt,  and  all  such  questions,  &c.  , ^ *i, 

12.  The  school  library  must  be  used  in  every  way,  amongst  the  pup^,  and  amount  such  of  the 

neighboui-lng  fai-mers  as  the  master  shall  think  fit,  to  promote  the_  ^tension  . , 

13.  A stranger’s  book  will  be  kept  and  presented  to  every  one  visiting  Ae  school,  in  order  that  such 
nersoDS  may  rlister  every  defect  or  irregularity  which  they  perceive  m the  management. 

^ 14.  The^mafter  must  frequently  explain  to  the  agricultural  classes  the  right 
construction  of  out-houses  and  manure  deposits,  and  that  those  attached  to  the  school  have  been 
constructed  with  the  obiect  of  excluding  all  surface  water,  and  of  retaining  all  enriching  liquids, 
must  watch  closely  the  accumulation  of  his  liquid  manure,  seeing  that  it  is  not  pemitted  to  overfl  w 
TeWt.  aS  using,  it  either  as  a manure , ly  itself,  or  uniting  it  in  compost  with  other  materials 

f hc^'mStolJust  frequently  draw  the  attention  of  the  class 
manure,  solid  and  liquid,  produced  by  his  plan  of  house-feeding,  compared  with  that  adopted  by  their 

^Tfil'^The  constant  collection  of  compost,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  ^ 

by  scouring  drains,  and  by  every  possible  means,  must  be  practised  and  recommended  by  mastoj 
ellaining  to  the  class  the  foUy  of  leaving  tliis  operation  to  any  one  particular  season.  He  mus 
shl  that  excessive  cleanliness  about  the  premises  of  a farmer,  makes,  a rich  manure  i*eap 
calculate  how  many  carts  or  bai-rows  full  of  compost  his  form  requires  in  the  year,  and  collect  the  aue 
nroportion  of  this  total  quantity  each  month,  each  week,  and  each  day. ^ 

^ 17.  Every  opportunity  must  be  taken  of  pointing  out  the  evil  of  sowing  two  white  crops  in 
sive  years  upon  the  same  ground,  and  how  a judicious  rotation  does  m fact  keep  a greater  quanti  y 
the  land  producing  grain,  than  is  done  by  the  sowing  of  grain  after  gram  in  the  sa.me  land. 

18.  The  master  must  recollect,  that  the  school  farm  is  not  an  but,  a modsi  1 . 

established  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  principles  and  practices,  the  great  profit  ot  wlucli  Has  aireauy 
been  incontestibly  proved  in  many  other  places.  _ , i • 

1 9.  There  will  be  an  evening  school  in  summer,  and  a morning  and  evening  school  m winter, 

adults  may  attend  who  cannot  come  during  -worldng  hours.  p , i cn.rmlv 

20.  The  garden  will  furnish  seed  beds,  and  a succession  of  the  ordinary  usetul  plants,  to  su[py 

the  district  at  moderate  prices.  . . r xa  * tvovre  rm 

21.  The  agriculturist  should  expose  the  folly  of  late  so-wing,  and  that  it  is  better  to  nav 
crop  than  a failure. 

Loughash,  1st  May,  1834. 


J.  P.  Kennedy. 


* Loughash  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  ten  miles  distant  from  Londonderry.  The  post  town  is 
Dunamanagh. 

t Cloghan  is  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  five  miles  west  from  Stranorlar. 
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C. — Regulations  for  the  Boai’ding  Class  of  Male  Pupils  at  the  Loughash  and  Cloghan 
National  Agi’icultural  Schools.  The  object  of  this  branch  of  the  institution  is  to  qualify 
persons  as  teachers  of  agriculture,  and  as  general  overseers  of  rural  operations. 

1.  All  boarders  to  be  nominated  by,  or  subject  to,  the  approval  of  the  pati-on. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  as  boarders  should  be  above  sixteen  years  of  age ; they  will  be  required 
to  produce  certificates  of  industry,  obedience,  and  general  good  conduct,  from  their  previous  employers 
or  teachers ; they  must  have  learned  reading,  -writing,  and  the  rules  of  arithmetic. 

3.  All  pupils  must  give  an  immediate  and  -willmg  obedience  to  the  directions  they  shall  receive  from 
any  of  the  persons  placed  over  them,  as  teachers,  assistants,  or  monitors ; any  irregularity  in  this 
respect  will  subject  the  offender  to  removal:  and  all  persons  trained  at  these  institutions  wili  receive 
on  leaving  them  certificates  of  their  attendance,  stating  what  their  conduct  and  qualifications  may  he. 

4.  The  charge  to  each  boarding  pupil  is  £5  per  annum ; and,  in  order  to  keep  the  cost  to  boarders 
moderate,  their  food  must  be  of  the  simplest  quality,  precisely  such  as  is  -used  by  the  ordinary  labourers 
in  the  country,  -viz. : — 

For  Breakfast — Either  stii-about  and  milk,  or  potatoes  and  milk,  at  the  option  of  the  master. 

For  Vegetable  broth,  thickened  with  meal,  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  ; and 

potatoes  and  mUk  every  day,  with  a portion  of  salt  beef  every  Sunday  and  Thursday,  and  oatbread 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

For  Supper — Potatoes  and  milk,  or  stirabout  and  milk,  at  the  option  of  the  master. 

5.  The  distribution  of  time  will  be  as  follows: — 


For  Meals,  ..... 

„ In-door  and  scientific  instmctioii, 

„ Labour  on  the  farm, 

„ Sleep,  including  dregsing  and  undressing, 


From  1st  of  April  to  IStA  Sept,  the  oceupatvm  to  be  as  follows : 
From  6 a.m.,  till  a.si.,  Labour  on  the  fann. 

„ 8^  „ „ 9 „ Breakfast. 

„ 9 „ „ 1 P.U.,  In-doorandsoientificinstructlon 

„ 1 P.M.,  „ 2 „ Boarders -working  with  day  pu- 

pils on  the  farm  and  garden. 
„ 2 „ „ 2^  ,,  Lecture  and  examination. 

„ 2^  „ „ 8 „ Dinner. 

„ 3 „ „ 6 „ Labour  on  farm. 

„ 6 „ „ 8 „ In-door  instruction. 

„ 8 „ „ 9 „ -Supper  and  recreation. 

„ 9 . . . Bed. 


From  15ft  Sepi.  to  tlie  1st  ofAprU,  viz. ; 


From  6 a.m., 


till  8^  A.M.,  In-door  instruction. 

„ 9 „ Breakfast 

„ 12  „ Labour  on  farm. 

,,  1 P.M.,  Labour  on  farm  or  garden  to- 
gether with  day  pupOs. 

„ „ Lecture  and  examination. 

„ 4 „ Labour  on  farm. 

„ 6 „ Dinner. 

„ 8 „ In-door  instruction. 

„ 9 „ Supper  and  recreation. 

. Bed. 


6.  From  twelve  o’clock  till  one  o’clock  in  -winter,  and  from  one  o’clock  tOl  two  o’clock  in  summer, 
both  boarders  and  day  pupils  are  to  he  employed  in  cultivating  the  farm  or  the  garden,  in  regular 
classes ; each  class  having  a permanent  head,  or  monitor,  selected  from  amongst  the  boarders, 

7.  Immediately  after  one  o’clock  in  winter,  and  two  o’clock  in  summer,  the  working  classes  to 
assemble  at  the  lecturing  ground,  where  they  will  he  examined  and  lectured,  for  half  an  hoiu-,  upon 
the  general  principles  and  practical  details  of  some  one  of  the  several  subjects  comiected  with  their 
training ; the  whole  to  form  a six  weeks’  course  of  thirty-six  catechetical  lectures,  of  which  the  order 
and  the  matter  shall  be  from  time  to  time  revised  and  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  patron. 

8.  After  lecture,  the  day  pupils  are  to  return  to  school,  aud  the  boarders  to  proceed  to  labour  on 
the  farm,  under  their  permanent  monitors ; the  agricultural  master*  is  then  to  attend  to  the  labour, 
leaving  the  charge  of  the  school  to  the  in-door  assistant. 

9.  The  in-door  assistant  must  attend  the  evening  school  as  well  as  the  day  school ; he  m-ust  he 
present  at  all  times  when  the  school  is  open. 

10.  From  the  1st  of  April  till  the  I5th  of  September,  between  the  hours  of  nine  o’clock  and 
one  o’clock,  when  the  weatiier  is  fine,  the  agricultural  master  will  take  out  a class  for  instruction  in 
surveying,  road-making,  levelling,  or  such  like  scientific  operations ; and,  when  sufficiently  advanced, 
the  pupils  ai*o  to  be  employed  occasionally  as  overseers  of  working  parties  under  the  rules  laid  down 
for  Uiis  branch  of  their  education. 

1 1 . The  greatest  cleanliness,  order,  and  regularity  must  be  observed  at  meals,  at  which  the  agri- 
culturist must  preside. 

12.  Each  pupil  must  provide  himself  with  three  blouses  or  frocks,  made  to  the  school  pattern,  for 
wearing  over  his  working  dress ; each  must  have  four  shirts,  two  pail*  of  shoes,  and  one  cap. 

13.  A general  monitor  will  be  appointed  weekly.  The  duty  of  the  general  monitor  will  he  to  act 
as  a confidential  assistant  to  the  agricultural  teacher ; he  will  have  charge  of  aU  implements,  stock, 
&c.,  and  of  the  farm  generally ; he  will  visit  every  part  of  the  premises,  to  see  that  they  are  clean. 
This  duty  -will  be  taken  in  regular  rotation  by  the  pupils  who  are  sufficiently  advanced. 

14.  A journal  must  be  kept  of  all  the  operations  that  taJee  place  upon  the  farm ; this  journal  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  general  monitor,  signed  by  him,  and  countersigned  by  the  agricultural  teacher,  every 
evening.  In  this  journal  must  be  eijjtered  a special  report  that  the  dormitories  and  every  part  of  the 
premises  have  been  visited,  to  ascertain  their  state  as  to  cleanliness  and  order. 

15.  Any  adults  in  the  neighbourhood  desirous  to  take  advantage  either  of  the  morning  or  evening 
instruction  given  to  the  boarding  class  of  pupils,  will  be  received  for  that  pm*pose. 

16.  _ Ai-rangements  are  made  for  the  teachers  and  pupils  attending  Sunday  school  and  Divine  service 
at  their  respective  places  of  worship. 

_ 17.  Both  the  school-house  and  the  boarding  premises  must  be  whitewashed  regularly  once  a quartei*, 
viz.,  on  or  immediately  before  the  1st  of  January,  1st  of  April,  1st  of  July,  and-  1st  of  October. 

Cloghan,  Lodge,  1st  Sept.,  1840.  J.  P.  Kennedy. 


N.B. — Two  free  scholarships,  founded  by  Lady  Bunbury  of  Burton,  in  Sussex,  are  open  to  general 
competition  each  year  in  these  schools.  The  candidates  must  write  weU,  and  understand  English 
grammar,  ai*ithraetic,  mensuration,  and  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid ; they  must  present  certificates 
of  good  conduct  from  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  some  national  school  at  which  they  may  have 
attended ; and  the  selection  of  the  two  most  deserving  will  he  made  from  amongst  the  qualified 
candidates  by  means  of  a public  examination,  to  he  held  at  Loughash  school  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May. 
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Apfekdix,  No.  14. 
Practical  Instraclion. 
Rules  for  Agricul- 
tural Boarding  Pupils 
when  employed  as 
Overseers  of  Estate 
Improvements. 


Pay-lists  of 
Labourers.  - 


ClasslUed  rates 
of  Labourers’  pay. 


List  kept  of  intel- 
ligent Labourers,  to 
be  employed  at 
finishing  work. 


Precautions  to  avoid 
errors  in  work. 


Weekly  Report  to 
state  progress  and 
cost  of  work. 


Tools. 


Arrangements  for 
following  day's 


D.— Buies  for  the  guidance  of  the  Boarding  Pupils  of  Clogban  and  Loughash  Agricultural 
Schools,  when  employed  as  Overseers  on  Improvements  on  Estates. 

I.  Those  pupils  who  are  most  distinguished  by  their  intelligence,  industry,  and  general  good  con- 
duct will  have  the  advantage  of  being  intrusted  witli  the  direction  of  working  parties,  in  those  seasons 
of  the  year  during  which  farming  labour  is  least  pressing,  and  when  it  is  desu-able  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  the  tenants  in  general  improvements  on  the  estate.  , r „ . 

2 There  will  be  an  allowance  made  to  the  pupils  employed  as  overseers  at  the  following  rates, 

whilst  so  employed,  viz. ; To  pupils  of  the  first  class  employed  in  charge  of  parties  as  chief  overseers, 

1.9.  per  day  whilst  so  employed ; to  pupils  of  the  second  class  employed  as  assistant  overseers,  fit?,  per 
day  whilst  so  employed  ; to  pupils  of  the  third  class  whilst  employed  as  assistant  overseers,  4d.  per 
day ; th-'-c  rates  will  be  liable  to  reduction  for  any  negligence  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  over- 
seer or  assistants.  „ , PI  1 11 

3 Every  chief  overseer  of  a party  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  accuracy  ot  the  work-rolls  and 

pay-lists  of  his  party,  which  must  be  kept  \vith  the  greatest  cleaimess  and  regularity,  precisely  according 
to  the  prescribed  forms.  , , , i ■ c.  . i 

4 The  work-rolls  and  pay-lists  made  up  for  the  whole  week  must  be  handed  in  on  baturday  night 

by  the  overseer  in  charge  of  each  party,  to  the  agricultural  teacher,  who,  as  inspector  of  the  works, 
■w'ill  be  held  responsible  for  the  strict  execution  of  these  rules. 

5.  The  workmen  are  to  be  paid  weekly  by  the  inspector,  at  the  place  where  each  party  is  employed, 

on  such  day,  and  at  such  hour  of  the  following  week,  as  shall  he  from  time  to  time  appointed  for  each 
party  respectively.  The  chief  overseer  and  assistant  overseer  must  invariably  be  present,  whilst  the 
inspector  is  paying  their  workmen,  and  they  must  sign  the  pay-list  as  witnesses  of  the  payment  of  their 
men,  and  as  vouching  the  accuracy  of  the  returns.  . 

6.  In  order  to  a distinction  between  idle  and  industrious  workmen,  there  will  be  six  rates 

of  payment,  at  which  the  men  must  be  classed,  according  to  their  respective  merits.  The  first  or 
hi44t  class  to  receive  Is.  per  day ; the  second,  Is.;  the  third,  the  fourth,  lOt^. ; the  fifth, 

; and  the  sixth,  8rf.  The  inspector,  when  he  visits  the  work,  will  aid  the  overseers  and  assistants 
in  skeeting  the  fitting  rates  for  toe  several  workmen.  There  will  also  be  six  rates  for  boys  under 
seventeen  years  of  age,  viz. : lOd.,  9rf-,  8d.,  7d.,  6d.,  5d.  The  proper  rate  is  to  be  fixed,  for  each  boy 
according  to  his  capability  and  exertion.  To  ensure  greater  accuracy  in  this  classification,  the  daily 
work  of  each  man  and  each  boy  should  be  as  much  as  possible  laid  out  and  measured  separately. 

7 The  overseer  of  each  pai-ty  js  required  always  to  keep  a list  of  his  ipost  intelligent  and  best 
conducted  workmen,  to  whom  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  occasionally  to  give  charge  of  small  parties 
as  working  overseers ; the  pay  of  men  so  employed  may  range  up  to  Is.  2d.  per  day.  Such  men 
should  likewise  be  selected  for  difficult  operations,  finishings,  &c,,  observing  to  keep  the  same  men  as 
much  as  possible  at  the  same  kind  of  work.  There  should  always  be  a select  party  that  the  overseers 
may  call  out  as  often  as  it  is  necessary  to  form  a pipe  ; another  party  accustomed  to  cross  sectioning ; 
a third  accustomed  to  putting  in  boning  levels ; a fourth  accustomed  to  build  embankments,  with  pro- 
per slopes ; a fifth  accustomed  to  make  up  verges,  and  finish  the  formings. 

8.  The  chief  overseer  of  every  pai-ty  is  responsible  that  an  ample  quantity  of  work  is  at  all 
times  accurately  picketed  out,  pai-ticularly  when  he  is  executing  the  forming  of  a road,  as  the  economy 
and  perfection  of  his  work  depend  mainly  on  this  preparation  ; and  to  guard  against  the  chance  of 
errors  having  occurred  in  the  original  lockspitting,  there  must  be  always  white  pickets  put  up  at  the 
main  station  marks,  for  at  least  a quarter  of  a mile  in  advance  of  the  work,  as  well  as  pickets  for  the 
side  curves,  that  the  inspector  may  re-examine  the  work  laid  out  at  his  regular  visits,  previous  to  its 
beins;  constructed ; and  if  a difficulty  should  at  any  time  occur  upon  any  point  whatever  in  the  work 
which  the  overseer  may  feel  himself  uneqhal  to  settle,  be  is  immediately  to  take  the  labourers  from 
such  place,  and  employ  them  elsewhere,  until  he  shall  receive  the  instructions  of  the  inspector  on 

th^  subject,  ve^^e^r  ia  charge  and  his  assistants  must  bo  very  particular'  in  filling  up  acciu-ately  the 
progress  report  at  the  end  of  each  weekly  pay-list.  They  wOl  observe  to  carry  the  total  previous  cost 
of  the  work  forward,  so  that  each  pay-list  shall  not  only  contain  a report  of  toe  work  done  during  the 
week,  but  likewise  a general  statement  of  the  work  done  from  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking, 
with  ’its  total  cost ; and  each  overseer  will  be  expected  to  answer  accurately  every  question  that  can 
be  put,  as  to  the  particular  cost  of  every  distinct  operation,  the  average  cost  of  each,  the  number  of 
men  and  time  employed,  and  every  detail  beaiing  on  the  subject  of  construction  and  expenditure. 

10.  The  chief  overseer  will  lose  a day’s  pay  as  often  as  his  party  shall  be  found  without  a full  set 
of  the  following  instruments one  twelve-foot  measuiing  rod,  marked  in  feet  and  inches ; one  laying- 
out  level,  one  cross  section,  straight-edge  and  plummet  level ; one  set  of  boning  rods,  painted  white ; 
eighty  white  four-feet  pickets,  200  short  pickets,  three  crow-bars,  two  pickaxes,  six  iron  wedges,  one 
sledge,  two  handbarrows,  four  four-pole  statute  line.s,  and  a set  of  mining  tools. 

11.  The  chief  overseer  should  mal?e  liis  arrangements  every  evening  for  the  following  day’s  work 

telling  each  of  his  assistants  what  number  of  men  he  is  likely  to  have,  and  in  what  pai't  of  the  wOTk 
they  are  likely  to  he  employed.  He  should  not  take  a particula;  party  to  himself,  hut  should  give  hts 
general  superintendence  to  the  whole.  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  that  the  more  his  men  are 
divided  into  small  parties,  and  the  more  ground  they  cover  within  view  of  their  respective  overseers, 
the  better ; and  he  must  never  forget,  that  upon  his  individual  exertion  and  arrangement  the  cost,  the 
quality,  and  the  progress  of  the  work  must  mainly  deppd.  _ -•  i.-  *• 

12.  Every  overseer  and.  assistant  should  keep  continually  moving  from  one  part  of  his  respective 
charge  to  another,  unless  when  he  is  actually  giving  directions  to  any  particul^  person.  A bad  over- 
seer is  always  to  be  seen  gaping  at  his  best  labourers  who  are  working  right,  instead  of  moving 

amongst,  and  correcting  his  worst  men,  who  are  generally  going  vvrong.  _ • n-  • 4 

13.  The  overseer  will  be  expected  to  have  the  general  principles  of  his  work  fixed  lo  his  mind. 
He  must  always  recollect,  for  example,  that  the  cross  slope,  or  curvature  of  a road,  increases  as  the 
degree  of  declivity  of  the  road  increases ; that  although  fom'  inches  of  a slope  from  the  centre  to  the 
side  may  be  sufficient  on  a level  road  of  moderate  width,  eight  inches  might  be  requisite  on  a ro^ 
of  the  same  width,  on  a descent  of  one  in  thirty — the  object  of  the  curve  being  to  get  quickly  nd 
of  the  water  which  falls  upon  the  road.  They  must  always  be  prepared  to  explain  what  regulates  the 
thickness  of  abutments,  piers,  &c. ; what  are  the  most  convenient  curves  for  bridges,  and  how  those 
curves  are  constructed ; what  are  the  best  materials,  and  what  the  relative  quantities  of  each  tor  con- 
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structing  definite  kinds  and  quantities  of  work,  and  what  the  time  occupied  in  their  completion  by 
average  artificers. 

14.  No  pupil  will  be  considered  eligible  to  take  charge  of  a party  as  a chief  overseer,  until  he 
is  well  qualified  in  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  and  tlie  four  first  books  of  Euclid.  He  must  be  able  to 
make  out  a plau,  specification,  and  estimate  for  the  drainage,  the  clearing,  and  loosening  of  land, 
under  different  circumstances,  the  making  of  different  kinds  of  fences,  the  irrigation  of  meadows,  the 
construction  of  roads  or  bridges  up  to  twenty  feet  span,  the  building  of  a peasant’s  cottage  of  improved 
construction,  showing  where  the  latter  differs  from  the  old  hind  of  cottage.  He  will  be  expected  to 
understand  especially  how  a defective  foundation  should  be  dealt  with,  whether  for  a house  or  bridge, 
and  upon  what  princijiles  the  stability  of  roofs,  bridges,  and  centerings,  &c.,  depend.  In  all  his  pro- 
jects economy  and  eiheieney  must  go  hand  in  hand.  He  must  recollect  that  to  gain  an  effectual 
result  at  a low  cost  is  the  greatest  proof  of  success ; but  that  nothing  which  is  defective  in  principle 
can  be  considered  cheap,  no  matter  how  little  money  it  may  have  cost  in  execution.  He  must  be  able 
to  take  a smwey  both  with  and  without  the  theodolite,  and  he  must  be  particularly  expert  at  taking  a 
longitudinal  section  of  a road  or  line  of  country,  and  laying  it  down  on  paper.  He  will  be  expected 
to  undergo  a close  examination  on  all  the  subjects  connected  with  agi-iculture,  especially  that  of 
thorough-draining  and  subsoilmg  or  trenching  land,  and  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of 
these  operations  in  different  qualities  of  soil. 

15.  As  the  failui'e  of  public  as  well  as  private  enterprises  is  always  attributable  to  the  ignorance, 
unfitness,  and  inattention  of  the  persons  cliai-ged  with  projecting  tliem  and  carrying  them  into  operation; 
and  as  the  ruin  of  private  individuals,  heavy,  unproductive  taxation,  and  inexcusable  delay  in  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country,  are  the  consequences,  so  the  pupils  of  these  schools  i.vill  understand 
that  their  value  and  consequent  advancement  in  the  world  will  depend  upon  their  being  able  to  acquire 
the  proper  description  of  knowledge  requisite  for  tlieir  calling,  and  to  use  it  for  the  advantage  of  their 
employers  with  judgment,  seal,  and  integrity. 

Cloghan  Lodge,  Sla^,  1840.  j.  p,  Kennedy. 


E. — Clogliau  Estate — Principles  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  Overseers  when  superin- 
tending the  Reclamation  of  different  varieties  of  Bog  Land. 

The  fii’st  essential  in  reclaiming  bog  lands  is,  that  they  should  be  sufficiently  drained. 

The  second,  that  they  should  receive  an  ample  covering  of  clay  soil  or  gravel,  not  less  than  three 
or  four  inches  deep. 

The  third,  that  they  should  be  well  limed,  and  that  the  lime  should  be  applied  immediately  after 
being  slacked  and  mixed  with  clay  ; if  lime  cannot  be  had,  ashes  are  a good  substitute. 

The  fourth,  that  when  bog  is  first  tui-ned  up,  or  exposed  in  preparing  it  for  cultivation,  this  should 
be  done  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  before  the  frost  sets  in,  otherwise  the  exposui-e  to  wind  and  heat 
is  likely  to  dry  it  into  hard  Imnps. 

If  the  foregoing  rules  be  observed,  every  description  of  bog  may  be  cultivated. 

The  particular  treatment  and  relative  cost  will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  comparative  depth  of  the 
bog  in  each  case,  and  the  quality  of  the  subsoil,  or  means  of  providing  clay. 

Four  classes,  as  regards  the  depth  of  bog,  may  be  reqtiisite  to  exhibit  tlie  varieties  of  ti-eatment. 

The  first  class  consists  of  bog  not  exceeding  one  foot  deep,  resting  upon  clay,  gravel,  sand,  or  rock. 

The  second  class  consists  of  bog  from  one  to  three  feet  deep. 

The  third  class  is  bog  from  three  to  six  feet  deep. 

The  fourth  class  is  bog  exceeding  six  feet  deep. 

With  regard  to  drainage,  it  must  be  kept  in  iniod  that  bog  soil  is  very  impervious  to  water  ; and 
therefore,  when  the  bog  is  deep,  or  where  it  rests  on  a stiff  clay,  thorough-drains  must  be  constructed 
in  the  direction  of  the  slope,  at  intervals  not  exceeding  twenty-one  feet. 

Bog  soil  of  the  first  class,  not  exceeding  one  foot  deep,  resting  on  stiff  clay  impervious  to  water, 
may  be  treated  as  follows : — 

If  there  be  ample  command  of  capital,  first  construct  covered  drains  in  the  direction  of  the  slope, 
at  intervals  not  exceeding  twentyrone  feet.  2nd,  Trench  the  land  between  the  drains  to  a depth  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  bringing  the  clay  to  the  surface,  and  mixing  it  with  the  peat ; or  if  the 
subsoil  produce  stones  fit  for  constructing  the  drains,  the  best  way  is  to  carry  the  two  operations  on 
together.  The  cost  of  the  drains  may  range  from  £2  to  £5  per  statute  acre,  and  the  cost  of  the 
trenching,  may  range  from  £4  to  £8  per  statute  acre.  This  work  should  be  done  before  the  frost  sets 
m.  Early  in  the  following  spring,  sixty  or  eighty  barrels  of  fresh  slacked  lime  may  be  carefully  spread 
and  ploughed  lightly  in;  the  land  may  then  be  planted  with  potatoes  in  ridges.  This  is  the  most  per- 
fect and  the  most  rapid  way  of  effecting  the  improvements, , and  the  investment  for  these  operations 
ought  to  be  refunded  by  one,  two,  or  at  most,  three  years’  crops. 

Those  who  have  not  capital  to  spare  may  open  the  furrow  drains,  and  leave  them  open  until  they 
can  afford  by  degrees  to  cover  them ; and  instead  of  regular  digging  or  trenching,  they  may  throw 
the  land  into  cross  ridges  of  about  four  feet  wide,  with  trenches  of  two  feet  wide,  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  longitudinal  drains.  The  upper  spit  or  peat  taken  from  the  trenches  to  be  laid  on  the 
ridges,  with  the  sward  down,  and  a good  portion  of  day  from  the  trench,  likewise  to  be  spread  evenly 
over  the  top  of  the  pent  soil,  with  which  it  should  be  mixed.  So  soon  as  the  ridges  shall  have  had 
time  to  dry,  forty  biu-rels  of  fresh  powdered  lime  may  be  applied  to  the  acre,  and  covered  over  with 
clay  taken  from  the  trenches.  Potatoes  may  be  planted  witli  dung  in  the  usual  way  on  these  ridges, 
and  covered  from  the  trenches ; a second  dose  of  forty  barrels  per  acre  of  fresh  slacked  lime  in  powder 
may  be  spread  equally,  immediately  before  the  shovelling.  This  method  should  give  a fair  crop  the 
first  year ; a crop  of  oats  may  be  taken  the  yeai'  following ; and  a crop  of  potatoes  the  third  year, 
observing  to  make  the  trenches  occupy  the  place  of  the  centre  of  the  first  year’s  ridges. 

The  land  may  now  he  considei’ed  as  reclamed,  and  may  be  regularly  cropped  on  a five  or  six  years’ 
rotation,  giving  respectively  two  or  three  years’  grass  crops. 

In  lands  where  the  peat  is  of  the  same  depth,  not  exceeding  one  foot,  but  resting  on  loose  gi'avel, 
or  any  open  subsoil  which  allows  the  water  to  pass  freely,  the  same  method  vrill  answer,  omitting  only 
the  longitudinal  drains,  which,  in  that  case,  would  not  be  requisite.' 

Peat  of  this  depth  resting  on  rock  is  the  worst  description  to  deal  with,  as  it  requires  the  frequent 
drams,  and  it  does  not  supply  on  the  spot  the  clay  or  gravel  requisite  to  form  a mixed  soil ; nor  does  it 
afiord,  unless  by  blasting,  the  requisite  depth  to  place  covered  drains  below  the  reach  of  the  plough. 

g 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  frequent  drains  must  he  left  open,  and  the  clay  coating  for  the  surface 
must  be  brought  from  a distance.  • r 

The  second  class  of  peat  soil  is  where  clay  or  gravel  can  be  found  at  depths  varying  from  one  to 
tliree  feet.  This  requires  to  have  the  frequent  drains  opened  as  described  in  first  class,  or  by  cutting 
turf  from  them.  It  should  likewise  be  marked  off  in  cross  ridges  of  four  feet  wide,  with  trenches  of 
two  feet  \rfde  ; a light  covering  of  the  peat  sward  from  the  trenches  should  be  laid  upon  the  ridges, 
as  before  described. 

Tui-t  should  be  cut  as  early  as  possible  in  spring  from  every  second  ti-eneh  to  the  depth  of  the  clay, 
and  dried  on  the  ridges.  As  soon  as  the  turf  are  saved,  clay  should  be  taken  up  from  the  trenches 
where  it  is  bared  and  mixed  with  the  peat  soil  over  the  ridges,  lime  should  be  evenly  scattered  over 
this  as  before  described,  and  covered  with  another  layer  of  clay  from  the  trenches. 

The  drying  of  the  turf  will  probably  have  occupied  so  much  of  the  season  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  plant  pot^oes ; but  the  land  should  ho  ready  to  receive  a rape  crop,  which  is  particularly  useful 
and  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  bog  soils. 

The  second  year  potatoes  might  be  planted,  alternating  tbe  trenches  and  ridges,  or  otherwise  a 
crop  of  corn  might  be  taken  the  second  year,  and  potatoes  tlie  thii-d  year. 

The  longitudinal  drains  should  be  covered  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a five  or  six  course  rotation 

The  third  class  of  improvement  of  peat,  where  the  depth  is  from  three  feet  to  six  feet, — the  method 
^ for  this  is  nearly  similar  to  the  last  described,  with  the  exception  that  we  sink  for  the  clay  only  in 
the  longitudinal  drains  from  which  the  turf  for  fuel  should  be  out ; no  tui-f  are  taken  from  the  cross 
trenches.  i • /? 

The  fourth  class  of  peat  improvement,  where  the  depth  exceeds  six  feet,  requires  that  the  frequent 
di-ains  should  be  made  to  a depth  of  about  three  feet,  without  attempting  to  procure  the  clay  on  the 
spot,  as  it  will  probably,  in  most  cases,  be  more  economical  to  bring  it  on  the  land  from  some  other 
place.  The  drains  may  be  formed  of  the  wedge  kind  with  sods. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  the  future  improvement  or  cultivation  of  the  bog  lands  generally,  the 
old  practice  of  cutting  turf  in  irregular  banks  must  be  carefully  prevented.  Every  occupier  of  land 
must  have  the  precise  lines  in  which  he  is  to  cut  his  turf  each  year  accurately  laid  off  for  him,  and 
these  lines  should  occupy  positions  which  will  afterwards  suit  for  permanent  thorough-drains. 

In  cutting  turf  the  clay  or  subsoil  must  not  be  stripped  bare.  There  should  be  about  a foot  in 
depth  of  the  bog  left  to  mix  with  the  subsoil. 

J.  P.  Kennedt. 

Cloghan  Lodge,  February,  1841. 

Fomula  for  calculating  the  comparative  Effect  of  clifferent  Methods  of  Drainage. 

It  is  desirable  to  bring  under  numerical  formulffi  some  of  the  different  elements  affecting  the  general 
quLStion  of  drainage,  in  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  relative  amount  of  filtration  that  takes  place 
from  surface  water  under  different  cfrcumstances  on  the  same  ground,  supposing  the  subsoil  to  be 
stiff  and  impervious  to  water. 

Let  w represent  the  annual  fall  of  rain  in  feet  in  any  particular  place,  which  we  shall  assume  to  be 
in  our  examples  three  feet.  Let  g represent  the  gi-eatest  distance  in  feet  that  water  falling  on  any 
given  line  in  the  field  shall  have  to  filter  through  the  surface  soil  before  reaching  & drain.  Let  v 
represent  the  variable  distance  in  feet  from  the  drain  to  any  other  assumed  point  in  the  same  line, 
and  let  a represent  the  area  of  any  given  piece  of  land  in  square  feet. 

Then  the  filterage,  or  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  passing  through  the  subjacent  soil  of  a square 
foot  at  any  point  in  a line  of  filtration,  is  (g — v)  X w. 

^ -j- 1 

The  mean  filtration  of  each  stripe  one  foot  mde  is  — X 

jg*!*  1 

The  total  filtration  of  each  stripe  one  foot  wide  is  ° X X 
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The  total  filtration  of  the  field,  if  we  assume  it  to  be  uniform,  and  that  the  drainage  of  whatever 
description  be  regular,  will  be  — X w X o,  and  this  expression  will  give  the  aggregate  number  of 


cubic  feet  of  water  filtering  through  the  subjacent  soil  of  each  square  foot  of  surface  added  together, 
>vithout  entering  into  the  deduction  for  evaporation,  &c. 

We  shall  now  apply  this  formula  to  compare  the  amount  of  filterage  which  would  take  place  on 
the  same  piece  of  ground  under  three  different  conditions,  supposing  it  to  occupy  a uniform  gentle 
slope,  its  form  to  be  rectangular,  and  its  extent  to  be  forty  Irish  perches  long,  by  one  perch  or  twenty- 
one  feet  wide. 

The  first  condition  assumes  the  land  to  be  undrained,  but  having  the  usual  sunk  fence  or  ditch 
at  the  foot,  which  receives  all  the  water  that  falls  on  the  surface  after  filtering  through  the  surface 
soil,  as  in  figure  1 , tlie  longest  line  of  filtration  g,  being  evidently  forty  Irish  perches. 

The  second  condition  of  the  ground  supposes  thorough-drains  to  be  made  across  the  slope  twenty- 
one  feet  apart,  as  at  figure  2,  the  longest  line  of  filtration  g,  in  this  case,  being  twenty-one  feet,  as 
the  whole  of  the  water  falling  on  the  space  between  any  two  drains  must  necessarily  filter  into  the 
lower  drain. 

The  third  condition  supposes  thorough-drains  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  slope,  as  in  figure 
3,  which  admits  of  the  water  filtering  from  the  centre  towards  each  drain.  The  longest  line  of  filtra^- 
tion  g,  in  this  case,  becomes  about  ten  feet  six  inches,  if  the  requisite  precautions  be  adopted  in 
moving  the  subsoil  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  tillage,  &c. 

The  formula,  applied  to  figure  1,  gives  the  amount  of  filterage  imder  tlie  foi"ty  square  perches : 

X»Xo,  =®f-x3x  17,640  = S61  X 3 X 8,820  = 22,783,060. 

The  formula,  applied  to  figure  2,  gives  the  amount  of  filterage  from  the  same  surface  drained  across : 
1 22 

X M>  X «,  = -K-  X 3 X 17,640  = 33  X 17,640  = .'582,120. 

2 ^ 

The  formula,  applied  to  figure  3,  gives  the  amount  of  filterage  from  the  same  surface,  if  drained  in 
the  direction  of  theslope;^^^  XwXa,  = 5|x3x  17,640  = 286,650. 

And  the  relative  proportion  of  filterage  in  these  cases  is  nearly  as  follows : — 


Undituned  gi'ound.  Ground  drained  aerosa  siojie.  Ground  drained  in  direction  of  slope, 
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From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  about  one-Lalf  the  number  of  drains  placed  in  the  direction  of 
the  slope  gives  as  effective  a drainage  as  double  that  number  running  across  or  obliquely  to  the  slope, 
aad  therefore  the  comparative  cost  requhed  to  produce  any  given  result  would  also  be  but  one-half. 
There  is,  however,  much  more  care  requisite  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  loosening  and  deepening 
tlie  subsoil.  The  ridge  method  of  planting  potatoes  will  probably  be  very  generally  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  subsoiling ; and  if  the  ridges  run  parallel  to  the  drains,  as  in  the  lower  part  of  figure  3,  then 
the  loosened  soil  at  the  bottom  of  every  potato  trench  becomes  necessarily  the  line  of  filtration,  and 
the  harder  brows  forming  the  edges  impede  the  lateral  transit  of  the  water  to  the  drains,  so  that  in 
fact  a good  deal  of  the  filtration  in  that  case  would  resemble  what  takes  place  on  the  undrained 
field,  figure  1 . 

But  such  a consequence  can  only  be  attributable  to  gross  inattention  or  misapprehension.  If  the 
potato  trenches  be  made  to  run  straight  across  with  a little  fall  from  the  centre  to  each  drain,  or  if  they 
be  slightly  inclined  upwai-ds  to  the  centre,  as  shown  in  the  middle  part  of  figure  3,  then  the  course  of 
filtration  to  the  drains  is  forcibly  directed  by  the  shortest  possible  Snes. 

The  decision,  then,  as  to  whether  thorough-drains  should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  slope,  is 
only  to  be  arrived  at  by  considering  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  attention  of  the  persons  who  are 
to  execute  the  farm  labour.  If  it  be  done  properly,  any  given  effect  of  drainage  may  be  accomplished 
in  this  way  at  half  the  cost  of  the  cross  or  oblique  drains. 

If  it  be  not  properly  managed,  then  the  oblique  drains  are  preferable  ; because,  as  they  cut  across 
the  natural  lines  of  filterage,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  misdirect  the  water  in  approaching  them. 

The  greatest  cai-e  should  be  taken,  when  adopting  the  method  advised  in  figui-e  3,  to  deepen  the 
potato  trenches  more  towards  the  edges  of  the  drains  than  at  the  centre,  as  here  shown  in  section, 
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which  will  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  filtration  to  follow  the  shortest  line  from  the  centre  towai-ds 
each  drain  through  the  loose  soil,  during  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  rotation  of  crops.  The  foregoing 
formulas  are  applicable  to  every  variety  of  irregularly  shaped  field,  although  the  example  here  used  is 
of  the  simplest  and  most  uniform  kind.  But  those  who  wish  to  effect  their  investigations  with  scru- 
pulous nicety,  must  make  due  allowance  for  evaporation,  absorption,  the  particular  slope  or  inclination 
of  the  ground,  and  some  other  minute  considerations  which  have  not  been  here  alluded  to,  because, 
however  interesting  and  emdous  each  may  be  in  itself,  they  would  render  complex  the  broad  subject 
of  our  investigation,  without  affording  a commensurate  advantage and  when  all  these  matters  are 
alike  in  the  subjects  of  comparison  to  which  the  formula  is  applied,  the  omission  of  them  would  not 
affect  the  result  as  to  the  relative  superiority  of  one  method  of  draining  over  another,  although  they 
might  alter  the  numbers  as  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  filtration  that  takes  place. 

J.  P,  Kensedt. 


G— Principles  laid  down  to  direct  the  Practical  Instruction  given  to  Boarding  Pupils  at 
the  National  Agricultural  Schools  of  Cloghan  and  Loughash,  on  Road-making. 
Every  road  should  have  its  line  as  level,  and  its  surface  as  hard,  smooth,  and  non-elastic,  as  cir- 
cumstances, under  the  most  scientific  management,  will  allow. 


Appendix,  No.  14. 
Practical  Instruction. 
Calculation  of  com- 
parative Effect  of 
different  Methods  of 
Draining. 


Example. 


Drains  made  in 
direction  of  slope 
most  effective,  but 
extreme  caution 
required  in  the  exe- 
cution of  subsoiling 
afterwards. 


Road-making  in 
Waste  Districts. 
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Appendix,  No.  14. 
Practical  Instruction. 
Road-making  in 
Waste  Districts. 

Laying  out  the  Line. 


Classes — 

1.  General  Roads. 

2.  Townknd  Roads. 

3.  Farm  Roads. 


Co-operation  of 
Proprietors  required. 


General  Rules. 


Evil  effects  of 
ignorance  in  Super- 
intendent. 


,52  APPENDIX  TO  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  COMMISSIONERS 

The  subject  of  road-rnakiug  may  be  divided  into  two  general  branches  : — ■ 

First The  laying  out  of  Ae  line. 

Second — The  construction  of  the  road. 

LAYIK®  OUT  OP  THE  LISE. 

When  the  grave  charge  of  initiating  the  improvement  of  a waste  district  of  country,  by  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  is  committed  to  a man  of  judgment,  bis  first  care  will  be  to  consider  the  features 
of  the  country,  not  only  within  his  immediate  charge,  but  far  beyond  those  limits. 

He  should  divide  his  road  projects  into  three  distinct  classes — The  first  and  most  important  con- 
taining the  lines  of  general  intercourse  ; the  second  containing  the  townland  roads  conimunicatiDg 
•with  those  of  the  first  class ; and  the  third  containing  the  farm  roads  communica-ting  with  those  of 
the  second  and  first.  He  should  not,  upon  any  account,  permit  tlie  perfection  of  his  roads  of  the  first 
class  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  the  second  or  third  classes.  His 
great  lines  of  intercourse  must  be  laid  out  solely  -with  reference  to  the  general  levels  of  the  countiy, 
and  to  the  permanent  markets,  to  which  producers  may  afterwards  have  to  convey  their  goods.  If  £e 
think  only  of  his  own  little  district  at  this  point  of  his  operations,  he  will  materially  injure  it;  as  in 
that  case  his  general  lines  will  probably  not  be  such  as  to  invite  general  traffic,  and  the  mercantile 
interests  of  his  district  will  be  proportionably  impeded.  The  co-operation  of  the  circumjacent  neigh- 
bourhood is  essential  to  the  improvement  of  any  given  spot  of  country,  and  must  be  earnestly  sought 
for.  Keeping  these  considerations  constantly  in  view,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  rules  applicable  to 
all  branches  of  laying  out,  -viz. : — 

1st That  ihe  line  must  never  rise  or  faD  unnecessarily ; it  must  go  round,  or  cut  through  impe- 

2nd That  the  quantity  of  ascent  or  descent,  when  such  is  unavoidable,  should  be  divided  uniformly 

over  as  long  a distance  of  the  line  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  permit,  and  thus  the  inclination  at 
each  particular  pai't  will  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  rate. 

We  should  recollect  that  the  loads  carried  along  roads  must  be  small  in  proportion  as  the  incHna- 
tion  of  the  hills  is  great : that  the  steepest  hill,  in  fact,  regulates  the  load. 

We  must  never  forget,  in  laying  out  a line  of  road,  that  on  an  inclined  plane  or  hill,  of  which  the 
surface  is  hard  and  smooth,  when  any  power  holds  a heavy  body  in  equilibrium,  the  power  exerted 
^7ill  have  the  same  proportion  to  the  weight  as  tlie  height  of  the  plane  or  hill  bears  to  its  length ; 
and  secondly,  that  whilst  the  effect  of  the  load  increases,  the  power  of  the  animal  employed  to  draw 
it  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  degree  of  inclination  increases.  These  two  facts  should  never  be 
absent  from  the  road-maker’s  mind,  and  each  student  should  analyse  them  minutely  by  experiments 
on  the  inclined  planes,  established  at  his  school  for  the  purpose,  till  he  shall  have  practically  ascer- 
tained these  principles,  together  with  the  modifications  produced  upon  them  by  friction,  collision, 
&c.,  according  as  he  varies  the  inclination  or  surface  of  the  plane  or  road,  and  tlie  kind  of  carriage 
employed. 

When  this  subject  is  fully  understood,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  igmorance  of  a person  who  under- 
takes to  lay  out  a road  may,  and  very  often  does,  in  this  country,  make  the  transport  of  our  commo- 
dities amount  to  many  times  what  it  should  cost.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  hills  we  meet  on  our  roads  might  have  been  either  wholly  avoided,  or  their  inclination  very  much 
diminished,  by  judicious  laving  out;  and  the  greatest  evil  is,  that  the  only  wise  remedy  for  such 
blunders  is  to  make  a new  piece  of  road  where  they  exist,  and  if  they  are  numerous,  to  chauge  the 
entire  line.  The  common  mode  of  correction  is  to  cut  down  in  some  degree  the  hill,  and  to  fill  up  a 
little  the  hollow ; but  this  method  rarely  reduces  the  inclination  as  low  as  the  natural  features  of  the 
ground  would  allow,  and  it  generally  costs  mucli  more  than  would  be  necessary  to  put  the  road  in  its 
right  place  by  laying  it  out  Mresb. 

The  correction  of  hills  on  old  roads  has  been  alluded  to  here,  to  show  the  importance  of  extreme 
accuracy  and  sound  principles  in  selecting  an  original  line.  The  student  will  now  understand  that  if 
an  error  be  made,  it  cannot  be  thoroughly  remedied  without  abandoning  that  portion  of  the  road 
where  it  exists,  and  taking  up  a new  line,  thereby  losing  the  capital  already  invested,  and  injuring 
the  speculators  whom  the  road  may  have  brought  there ; but  if  there  be  an  error  of  construction,  as, 
for  instance,  the  use  of  soft  materials  instead  of  bard,  or  the  like,  all  this  can  be  set  right  without 
abandoning  the  old  line.  The  power  of  getting  level  roads  by  cutting  through  hills  and  filling  up 
hollows  is  not  disputed,  and  in  laying  out  a line  of  rail-road  this  method  must  be  adopted,  because 
the  velocity  of  the  steam-carriage  will  not  allow  of  such  rapid  curves  as  a road  must  take  which  fol- 
lows the  natural  infle.xions  of  om'  hiOs;  but  the  expense  of  such  cuttings  and  embankrnents  is  so 
enormous,  that  to  think  of  them  for  the  ordinary  roads  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  Our 
necessities  frequently  require  that  farm-roads  should  be  made;  that  roads  for  improving  estates 
should  be  made ; and  that  extensive  districts  of  almost  unexplored  countries  should  be  intersected  by 
numerous  lines  of  communication.  If  a costly  kind  of  road  be  attempted  in  such  cases,  the  necessary 
results  cannot  possibly  be  produced,  because  the  necessary  funds  could  not  be  provided  ; and  as  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  intercourse  on  such  roads  w'ould  for  several  years  be  great,  a costly  construc- 
tion in  the  first  instance  would  not  be  required ; still  it  is  essential  that  as  accurate  a regard  should, 
be  paid  to  their  laying  out,  as  if  they  were  to  be  immediately  constructed  on  _tbe  most  perfect 
models.  We  must  provide  from  the  commencement  that  every  successive  operation  shall  tend  to 
bring  them  ultimately  to  a state  of  the  very  highest  perfection,  and  that  nothing  shall  ever  have  to 
be  undone. 

Every  agricultural  pupil  who  wishes  to  qualify  himself  either  as  a steward,  under-agent,  or  con- 
ductor of  an  agricultural  school,  should  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  subject,  otherwise  be 
will  be  deficient  in  one  of  the  most  important  branches.  _ 

A great  majority  of  Irish  estates  requu-e,  as  a preliminary  to  any  other  improvement,  tliat  a complete 
new  division  of  farms  should  take  place,  in  order  that  each  tenant  may  have  a compact  and  unite 
holding,  instead  of  the  scattered  interlaced  morsels  which  they  so  frequently  have  at  present ; imd  t e 
first  step,  in  almost  every  such  new  arrangement,  involves  the  necessity  of  laying  out  new  lines  o 
communication.  The  landlord  and  his  agent,  from  false  ideas  of  economy  or  inadvertence,  flje 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  employing  men  who  do  not  undei-stand  the  principles  of  these  essentia 
operations,  although  they  attempt  to  execute  them,  and  hence  the  eternal  toiling  up  and  down  hii  o 
which  they,  their  neighbours,  the  public,  and  future  generations,  are  condemned.  Most  amatein 
artists  are  time-killers  and  money-wasters,  but  of  all  the  amateurs  in  the  world,  the  road-maker  is 
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the  most  mischievous ; there  is  no  method  of  avoiding  his  ingenious  contrivances  to  harass  the 
weary  traveller  and  reduce  the  profits  of  industry. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  when  it  is  determined  to  open  a road  between  any  two  points,  if  they 
be  distant,  is  to  get  the  best  maps  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  every  inch  of  the  intervening  ground  in  all  dii-ections,  particulaidy  the  courses  of  rivers. 

If  it  be  a hilly  country,  the  greatest  possible  attention  must  be  given  to  choose  the  most  convenient 
passes  of  mountains  with  reference  to  their  height,  and  the  highest  passes  of  valleys,  which,  in  all 
cases,  must  be  considered  as  obligatory  points  of  the  line.  The  selection  of  these,  therefore,  is  to  be 
considered  the  first  and  most  important  point  of  laying  out,  and  nothing  short  of  mathematical  proof 
of  their  superiority  to  all  other  points,  ought  to  satisfy  the  superintendent  that  he  has  selected  the 
right  points.  The  road-maker  in  Ireland  has  a peculiar  advantage  in  possessing  the  Ordnance 
survey ; and  when  this  shall  have  been  completed,  with  the  contour  lines  of  me  hills  now  in  progress, 
the  government  will  have  conferred  the  most  valuable  boon  that  ever  was  given  to  a country  in  this 
respect.  Had  the  definite  hill  contours  been  surveyed  a century  ago,  many  millions  of  money  would 
have  been  saved  in  both  public  and  private  enterprises,  which  have  been  fruitlessly  squandered ; and 
these  innumerable  unsightly  proofs  of  incapacity  and  waste  never  would  have  existed,  which  our  public 
works  now  exhibit,  including  even  many  of  recent  construction  and  many  actually  in  progress. 

In  short,  with  a contour  survey  of  the  hills,  it  would  require  as  much  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent  to  go  wrong,  as  it  now  does  to  go  right,  in  laying  out  a line  of  road,  drainage,  &c., 
thi'ough  the  country. 

We  should  not  exaggerate  in  estimating  the  annual  waste  which  the  want  of  the  contour  survey 
causes,  at  a much  larger  sum  than  the  whole  amount  that  would  be  requisite — about  £30,000 — to 
complete  the  contouring  of  the  whole  kingdom ; without  adverting  at  all  to  the  national  disgrace  of 
seeing  works,  now  in  progress  of  construction,  that  would  have  been  scarcely  excusable  in  remote 
periods,  when  science  made  no  part  of  the  road-maker’s  qualification.  The  most  difficult  circurtv 
stances  under  which  it  can  be  required  to  lay  out  a line  of  road  is,  where  the  direction  nms  at  right 
angles  across  a line  of  hills,  to  the  passes  of  which  there  are  no  convenient  approaches  by  means  of 
under  features ; this  obliges  us  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  zig-zags.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  laying 
out  such  a road  to  any  requhed  degree  of  inclination ; but  when  done,  it  is  always  dangerous,  as  it  is 
not  possible  to  avoid  very  acute  angles,  which,  on  a declivity,  are  most  objectionable.  If  an  animal 
run  away  with  a carriage  in  descending  such  a road,  the  first  turn  he  readies  will  probably  finish  the 
mortal  career  of  the  whole  party. 

The  rule  in  such  a case  must  be,  to  make  as  few  turns  as  possible ; and,  in  general,  there  need  not 
be  more  than  one  on  each  side  of  the  mountain. 

Having  obtained  a knowledge  of  the  relative  heights,  as  above  described,  both  from  the  Ordnance 
map  and  by  taking  lines  of  section  with  the  level,  as  detailed  in  the  instructions  for  levelling ; and 
having  thus  selected  all  the  obligatory  points,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  operation  of  marking  out 
the  exact  line  between  all  the  points  thus  selected.  This  is  done  by  fixing  up  pickets  four  feet  in 
length,  with  small  flags  attached,  in  the  required  slope,  by  means  of  either  the  plummet  level  or  a 
spirit  level,  having  a graduated  vertical  limb.  These  flag-pickets  may  be  placed  at  inten-als  of  about 
one  hundred  yards,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  bends  in  the  hills,  taking  care  that  one  is  put  at 
every  projecting  and  every  retiring  angle  of  the  ground,  and  that  from  each  picket  the  one  on  either 
side  is  distinctly  visible.  We  proceed  thus  until  the  whole  line  is  picketed  off,  observing  to  correct 
this  line  if  requisite ; and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  pickets  can  be  placed  precisely  in  their  right 
permanent  position  at  the  first  trial. 

Having  got  the  long  pickets  accurately  placed,  the  ground  should  be  distinctly  marked  at  each 
picket  by  cutting  a cross,  or  some  other  convciiient  sign ; and  the  second  operation  must  be  com- 
menced by  placing  short  pickets  with  the  boning  rods  at  intervals  of  about  six  yards  between  the  long 
pickets,  as  directed  in  instructions  for  levelling. 

Third  operation. — Having  placed  the  short  pickets,  long  lines  are  then  laid  to  the  foot  of  the 
pickets,  taking  care  that  the  lines  run  round  all  obstacles,  and  not  over  them.  When  these  lines  are 
fixed,  some  expert  labourers,  accustomed  to  the  w’ork,  may  be  placed  in  couples  at  twenty  yards  apart, 
to  cut  out  the  lockspitting  exactly  to  the  level  of  the  line ; one  of  each  couple,  standing  above  the  line, 
ruts  the  ground  vertically ; the  other,  standing  below  the  line,  ruts  horizontally,  unci  lifts  the  sheer 
sod.  This  operation  should  be  done  with  great  accuracy,  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  for  coiTection 
afterwards ; and  handy  men,  accustomed  to  the  work,  should  be  employed  in  lifting  the  lines  and 
laying  them  again,  as  the  lockspit  cutters  proceed.  This  lockspltted  line  being  the  sole  regu- 
lator of  the  levels,  must  be  examined  and  re-examined  to  ascertain  that  in  every  part  it  has  been 
accurately  cut.  The  person  chai-ged  with  such  a w’ork  must  not  spare  himself  at  this  point  upon  any 
account.  If  he  be  idly  inclined,  let  him  give  up  his  charge  ; or,  at  least,  let  him  defer  the  indulgence 
of  his  inclination  until  lie  lias  got  his  general  line  lockspittcd — let  him  then  bring  eveiy  one  whose 
opinion  is  worth  having  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  visit  and  criticise  what  lie  has  done — let  him  reflect 
that,  by  any  idleness  or  stupidity  on  his  part,  he  passes  sentence  upon  countless  generations  to  suffer 
inconvenience  and  unnecessary  toil  for  his  omissions.  'J'he  lockspltted  line,  when  completed,  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  any  thing  but  a gauge  for  the  general  level  of  the  surface  of  ihe  road.  It  is  not  the 
centre,  as  some  suppose ; although,  upon  a general  principle,  the  nearer  the  centre  line  comes  to  it, 
the  cheaper  will  be  the  forming  of  the  road,  and  the  more  we  diverge  from  it,  the  more  costly  it 
will  be  where  the  features  of  the  country  ai’e  of  a hilly  clmracter. 

Witli  the  completion  of  the  above  described  lockspitted  mark,  neatly  cut  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  projected  road,  we  shall  consider  the  business  of  laying  out  tbe  line  to  have  been  executed; 
and,  in  order  the  more  clearly  to  separate  this  most  important  operation  from  all  others,  we  shall 
consider  the  subsequent  pickettings,  ruttliigs,  and  markings  off  of  the  details,  as  appertaining  to  the 
subject  of  construction. 

'The  average  cost  of  cuttlng  this  gauge-line  or  lockspit,  independent  of  the  preparatory  surveying 
and  superintendence,  ought  not  to  exceed  four  or  five  shillings  per  statute  mile, — that  is  to  say,  for 
the  actual  pay  of  the  labourers  employed  to  execute  it ; and,  when  completed,  it  ought  to  exhibit  a 
perfect  level  or  a perfectly  uniform  incline,  between  every  two  of  the  obligatory  or  main  points,  and 
following  every  horizontal  inflexion  of  the  ground,  it  ought  to  stand  the  test  of  any  instrument,  and 
be  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Tiie  want  of  this  gauge  in  the  laying  out  of  public  undertakings,  is  the  source 
of  that  constant  doing  and  undoing,  or  playing  at  bliiidman’s  buff  with  the  worl;,  which  we  so  often 
see  doubling  the  proper  cost,  and  leaving  most  discreditable  results.  The  real  means  of  economising 
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is,  by  using'  judgment  and  accuracy  at  the  laj-ing  out  and  maJcing  of  this  gauge-line,  as  it  gives  us 
the  key  by  which  to  regulate  with  the  utmost  precision,  every  subsequent  effort  of  ever;/  labourer  we 
employ,  and  to  point  out  where  every  spadeful  of  excavation  is  to  be  permanently  deposited  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  exertion.  We  shall  next  proceed  to  the  subject  of  construction. 

COXSTRTJCTION. 

As  soon  as  the  lockspitted  gauge-line  shall  have  been  well  reconsidered  and  criticised,  and  all 
necessary  corrections  completed,  the  next  operation  is  to  fix  the  pickets  for  the  centre  of  the  road. 
This  will  regulate — 1st,  the  cost;  and  2nd,  the  appearance  of  the  work  when  complete.  We  must 
avoid  objectionably  sharp  turns ; but  we  must  also  studiously  avoid  heavy  cuttings  and  fillings, 
and  we  must  make  our  curves  regular.  These  three  points  can  generally  be  combined ; and  they 
must  be  combined,  otherwise  the  superintendent  cannot  be  qualified  for  his  charge.  He  should  never 
have  his  eye  off  the  lockspitted  gauge-line,  and,  as  each  picket  is  placed,  it  should  be  accompanied 
with  a mental  calculation  as  to  the  quantity  of  cutting  and  filling,  and  consequent  cost  it  will  require 
to  bring  the  road  at  that  point  to  its  proper  width,  and  to  the  level  of  the  gauge  or  lockspit.  He 
will  bear  in  mind  that  as  often  as  he  can  place  a picket  exactly  at  the  lockspit,  without  infringing  on 
a principle,  he  should  do  so,  as  then  the  forming  of  the  road  will  cost  the  least  possible  sum ; unless 
when  he  has  to  deal  with  rock  which  requires  blasting.  He  must  at  all  times  think  of  his  finances, 
taking  care  that  the  amount  allocated  for  the  work  shall  be  made  to  complete  it,  and  he  will  be  justly 
culpable  if  it  fall  short,  as  this  consequence  is  very  rarely  attributable  to  any  other  cause  than  unfit- 
ness ill  the  superintendent.  The  wrong  placing  of  a few  pickets  may  cause  a piece  of  work  to  cost 
double  or  tenfold,  nay  a hundred  times,  more  than  it  should  cost ; and  it  is  clear  that  the  man  who 
can  perform  the  most  perfect  work  at  the  cheapest  rate,  must  at  all  times  earn  character,  and  pro- 
bably emolument  in  proportion.  It  is  evident  that  there  may  be  a very  great  variety  of  curves  made 
for  rounding  off  the  angle  which  the  lockspitted  gauge-line  forms  in  passing  a valley  or  ravine,  and 
tliat  the  more  the  curve  is  carried  out  from  the  angle,  the  better  wlU  be  that  partlcmar  part  of  the 
road ; but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  slight  improvement  thus  effected  on  one  spot,  is  attended 
with  most  disproportionate  cost ; and,  if  a man  deficient  in  judgment  be  placed  in  direction  of  such 
works,  he  may  use  very  fine  arguments  as  to  the  utility  of  gradual  curves  and  the  like,  but  the  result 
will  be,  that,  instead  of  succeeding  to  fulfil  the  object  of  his  employer,  by  opening  in  its  full  length  a 
useful  line  of  intercourse,  he  will  find  all  his  money  expended  on  two  or  three  fantastical  embank- 
ments. He  will  leave  the  district  as  closely  sealed  up  as  he  found  it,  and  his  employer  -will  be  justly 
disgusted  with  such  costly  enterprises.  If  he  desire  to  serve  himself  and  to  be  useful  to  his  neigh- 
bours, he  \vill  follow,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  natural  features  of  the  gi'ound,  unless  when  there  is  the 
most  indisputable  reason  against  this ; and,  keeping  a watchful  eye  upon  the  money  chest,  be  will 
never  sacrifice  the  general  result  to  any  chimera  whatever.  This  cutting  and  banking  mania  is  the 
grand  source  of  wasteful  expenditure  in  the  construction  of  omr  roads. 

If,  instead  of  going  uniformly  along  the  side  of  a hill,  aud  making  our  road  with  the  minimum  of 
cutting  and  filling, — if,  instead  of  this,  we  seek  to  torture  it  into  straight  lines,  stiff  keeping  to  cer- 
tain predetermined  levels,  the  line  of  road  must  be  a succession  of  deep  cuttings  and  high  embank- 
ments ; costly  at  first,  and  costly  to  the  last,  from  their  liability  to  dilapidation. 

As  soon  as  tlie  centre  line  shall  have  been  cautiously  picketed  out,  all  the  side  lines  must  be  mea- 
sured from  it  and  distinctly  rutted  out  upon  the  ground,  taking  care  to  lift  the  several  shear  sods. 
These  lines  will  show  the  verges  of  the  road,  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  fences  when  such  are  made 
on  the  road,  and  the  width  of  the  water  tables,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  catch-water  drains. 
Accurate  honings  must  be  put  in  at  every  picket  in  the  centre  line,  wliich  will  thus  be  level  with  the 
opposite  points  of  the  lockspit  gauge,  and  a correct  longitudinal  section  of  sods  must  be  made  up 
between  these  pickets. 

Cross  section  lines  of  sods  should  likewise  be  made  up  to  the  intended  level  of  the  road  at  every  ten 
perches,  showing  the  precise  fall  that  the  road  is  to  have  from  the  centre  to  each  side,  when  formed. 
But,  in  making  up  longitudinal  and  tranverse  sections,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  whether  the  soil  be 
of  such  a nature  as  to  answer  for  the  soling,  or  whether  it  be  of  so  defective  a quality  as  to  require 
a superstratum  to  prepare  it  to  receive  the  broken  stones  or  surface  gravel ; and  a corresponding  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  as  to  the  height  to  which  the  section  lines  should  be  raised  in  different 
places,  allowing,  in  all  cases,  for  at  least  nine  inches  of  good  blue  clay  or  gravel,  to  prepare  the 
road  for  receiving  the  stratum  of  broken  stones.  If  the  natural  soil  be  of  the  right  quality  for  solmg 
a road,  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  waste  to  require  that  more  of  the  same  description  of  material 
should  be  excavated  elsewhere  and  brought  upon  it,  although  we  have  known  such  surprising  extra- 
vagance set  forth  in  a county  specification.  The  cross  slope  given  to  a road  should  vary  according 
to  cii'cumstanccs.  If  its  maintenance  and  repair  be  carefully  provided  for,  on  level  ground  a fall  of 
one  in  twenty-four  from  the  centre  to  the  sides  will  be  sufficient.  If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
future  care,  the  best  precaution  is  to  increase  the  cross  slope  as  a security  against  surface  water;  and 
in  all  cases  it  is  well  to  malte  the  cross  slope  somewhat  greater  on  decli-vities  than  on  the  level  ground, 
in  order  that  the  path  of  all  surface  waters  may  be  directed  in  the  shortest  lines  to  the  water  tables ; 
under  these  different  circumstances  the  cross  slopes  may  he  made  to  vaiy  from  one  in  twenty-four 
to  one  in  twelve,  and  they  should  be  accurately  proved  by  the  section  level. 

It  is  well  Ibr  the  student  to  be  informed  that  some  authorities  on  this  subject  have  I'ecommended 
the  cross  slope  of  roads  on  declivities  to  run  the  whole  way  from  the  outside  verge  to  the  inside,  and 
not  according  to  our  practice,  from  the  centre  to  each  side.  The  chief  object  of  tliis  recommendation 
is,  to  prevent  the  corrosion  of  the  outside  verge  by  the  smface  water ; but  it  appears  to  be  a most 
objectionable  practice,  as  it  necessarily  throws  every  carriage  off  its  level,  and  brings  an  unequal  por- 
tion of  the  load  on  the  wheels  of  one  side.  It  also  gives  a longer  run  to  the  surface  waters  on  the 
road.  No  professional  man  should  permit  so  serious  an  inconvenience  to  be  inflicted  on  the  public. 
His  ingenuity  ought  to  provide  a remedy  of  a different  kind.  As  soon  as  the  longitudinal  and  cross 
sections  have  been  made  up  of  sods  to  the  right  level,  the  work  may  be  considered  in  a state  to  employ 
lai'ge  forming  pai'ties,  who,  after  this  preparation,  can  scarcely  commit  errors  if  there  be  any  degree 
of  activity  in  the  overseers. 

When  the  road  is  constructed  upon  level  ground,  it  is  desirable  to  make  two  side  fences  with  water 
tables  outside  of  these ; when  it  is  on  sloping  ground,  one  side  fence  will  suffice ; the  cut  face  of  the 
bank  forms  the  other. 

It  is  e-vident  that  on  sloping  ground  the  superintendent  who  desires  to  execute  his  work  with  eco- 
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nomy  must  use  every  exertion  to  provide  that  the  quantity  of  cutting  shall,  as  nearly  as  possible,  agree  Appendix,  No.  14. 

with  the  amount  required  for  filling,  that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  carry  materials  either  to  or  fi-om  

the  place  where  he  works.  Practical  Instruction. 

Tke  materials  used  for  fences,  retainmg  embankments,  &c.,  tvill  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  sod  Eo.d-making  in 
in  a great  measure ; md  the  best  proof  of  skill  in  this  or  any  other  ai-t,  is  the  power  of  mailing  the  '^aste  Districts, 
most  possible  out  of  the  circumstances  in  wliich  we  are  placed.  The  man  who  cannot  supply  himself  ~~ 

from  his  own  vicinity,  would  fail  if  he  had  Guernsey  granite  and  mines  of  gold  at  every  perch  of  his  Construction.  ; 
progress.  When  the  soil  is  stony,  the  fences  and  faces  of  embankments  would  naturally  he  made  of 
this  materia  , a,nd,  when  built  dry,  they  should  have  a slope  of  one-eighth  of  their  height.  If  sod 
work  be  used,  the  slope  should  be  increased  to  one-foui-th  of  the  height ; and,  when  a bank  of  earth 
or  other  material  is  faced  without  being  supported,  the  slope  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  soil 
observing  to  give  fhe  greatest  slope  to  the  most  friable  soil ; and  it  is  for  the  student  to  observe  the 
natural  slope  at  which  each  Idnd  of  earth  will  continue.  The  best  soil  that  we  can  meet  with  in  con- 
structing roads  is  gravel ; because,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  a natural  drainage ; secondly,  when  the 
road  has  been  formed  in  such  a soil,  it  is  both  soled  and  metalled  unless  the  traffic  he  of  a veiy  heavy 
descnptipn.  The  worst  soil  is  deep  bog,  because  it  is  retentive  of  moisture,  and,  after  the  road  is 
foi-med.  It  ought  to  receive  an  artificial  foundation  for  the  roadway,  a soling,  and  a metalling;  all  of 
which  must  be  carted  upon  it  at  a costly  rate.  It  is  also  difficult  to  overcome  the  defect  of  elLticity 
on  such  roads,  without  removing  altogether  the  bog  stratum,  an  operation  so  costly  -s  to  put  it  out  of 
the  question  in  most  cases ; still  a good  road  may  be  made  without  this,  and  one  which,  with  care 
will  be  gradually  improving.  In  making  a road  through  any  spongy  or  soft  soil,  particularly  bog  it 
is  well  to  let  the  work  season  after  the  general  drainage  and  forming  have  been  effected  before  pro- 
ceeding farther.  When  embankments  are  filled  up,  a considerable  allowance  must  be  mode  for 
sinking ; and,  after  allowing  them  to  season,  they  should  be  again  levelled  up.  In  bog,  one  and 
a half  inch  for  every  foot  in  height  of  the  embankment  may  be  allowed  for  sinking.  If  these  points 
be  not  attended  to,  or  if  the  work  be  hurried  over,  it  will  look  well  at  first,  but  afterwards  it  will 
show  many  inequalities  and  defects  that  might  be  avoided.  In  maldng  a road  through  bog  soil,  the 
best  preparation  for  the  soling,  after  a thorough  di-aining  and  seasoning,  is  a copious  layer  of  heather. 

If  this  be  found  abundantly  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  a man  will  pull  and  carry  sufficient  in  a day  to 
prepare  from  two  to  three  perches  of  a twenty-one  feet  road.  If  stiff  blue  clay  can  be  had  for  soling 
over  the  heather,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  to  a depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  six  inches  of  gravel 
over  this  will  m^_e  a good  road  for  light  work,  and  it  can  be  strengthened  afterwards  to  any  degree 
required,  by  additional  quantities  of  gravel  and  broken  stones  in  proportion  to  the  traffic. 

The  liberal  use  of  a heavy  roller  is  an  excellent  way  of  consolidating  the  surface  of  a new  road, 
preparatory  to  opening  it  to  the  public.  Sir  John  Bui-goyne’s  treatise  on  preparing  and  nreserv- 
ing  the  surface  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  both  gravel  and 
stones  should  be  weU  understood  by  every  road  superintendent.  Some  stones  can  be  broken  with 
more  profit  to  the  workmen  at  6cf.  a ton,  than  others  at  Is.  &d. ; and  the  low  priced  stone  is,  in 
general,  the  more  costly  in  the  end.  We  must  recollect  that  the  price  of  the  stone  forms  but  a portion 
of  the  cost  of  metalling  a road,  and  the  most  durable  material  to  be  had  within  any  rational  li^t,  as 
to  cost,  is  at  all  times  the  most  desirable.  Contracts  for  stoning,  therefore,  should  always  specify  the 
precise  kind  of  stones  requii-ed,  and  from  what  quarries  they  are  to  be  taken : and  no  student  can  be 
considered  properly  qualified  for  superintending  such  works  as  we  axe  now  considering,  unless  he  have 
acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  several  varieties  of  rock  common  in  the  country,  with  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  and  properties  peculiar  to  each. 

When  we  estimate  the  cost  of  a new  road,  we  should  divide  the  whole  into  three  very  distinct  Cost  of- work  to  be 
general  he^s.  The  first  may  include  all  the  expenses  of  surveying,  laying  out,  forming,  di-aining,  classified, 
fencing,  soling,  gravelling,  and  all  else  preparatory  for  the  stoning.  The  second  head  should  show 
the  cost  of  the  stoning  or  metalling,  and  should  detail  minutely  the  quality  of  the  stones  required, 
and  the  quantity  per  perch ; allowing  a larger  dimension  to  the  broken  stones  in  the  bottom  and  a 
small  dimension  at  the  surface.  The  third,  the  cost  of  the  masonry,  bridges,  and  pipes. 

It  is  extremely  essential  to  separate  thus  the  great  heads  of  expense,  in  order  to  enable  all  persons 
to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  total  cost  is  made  up  on  different  descriptions  of  work,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  get  rid  of  that  professional  mystery  which  is  generally  made  to  envelop  every  thing  relating 
to  the  expenditure  of  money. 

The  details  here  included  under  the  first  head  are  such  as  are  required,  with  but  little  variety  as  to  Cost, 
their  application,  in  all  projects  for  new  roads ; and  then-  cost  may  be  made  to  vary  from  Ij.  Qd.  a 
perch  to  3s.  %d.,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  soil  in  which  we  are  working.  The  second  head,  or 
metalling,  may  be  either  wholly  omitted  in  certain  cases,  or  it  may  be  adopted  to  any  degree  that  the 
circumstances  render  necessa^.  For  instance,  three  tons  of  tender  stone  at  Qd.  or  M.  a ton,  may  be 
tliought  applicable  for  the  exigencies  of  one  case,  when  in  another  it  might  be  indispensable  to  apply 
twelve  tons  to  the  perch  of  the  hardest  stone  to  be  had,  at  a cost  otj  perhaps,  2s.  per  ton ; thus 
maldng  the  rate  for  this  branch  of  cost  vary  from  Is.  6c?.  to  £1  4s.  the  perch,  according  to  the  means 
applicable  for  the  construction,  and  the  intensity  of  the  traffic  to  be  expected.  The  third  general 
head,  including  pipes,  bridges,  and  masonry,  is  also  capable  of  being  effected  in  various  degi-ees  of 
excellence,  and  proportional  rates  of  cost,  which  can  only  be  regulated  by  comparing  the  necessity  of 
the  work  with  the  funds  applicable  for  its  construction ; and  he  must  be  a sorry  subject  indeed,  and  ' 
totally  devoid  of  that  active  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  expedient  essential  to  his  calling,  who  would 
answer  either  a proprietor  or  a community  with  limited  means,  that  their  district  must  remain  closed 
out  from  aU  improving  traffic  because  they  cannot  place  at  his  disposal  one,  two,  or  three  pounds  per 
perch  to  open  a communication.  Let  those  now  present  reflect  on  the  practical  experience  they  have 
had  in  this  district,  and  consider  what  would  have  been  its  comparative  condition  to-day,  had  such  an 
absurd  and  crushing  principle  been  permitted  to  regulate  its  affairs.  Success  is  not  the  result  of  exu- 
berant expenditure,  but  of  judicious  arrangements  perseveringly  followed  up.  The  cost  incurred  in 
opening  thirty  miles  of  road  so  as  to  enable  600  widely  dispersed  families  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a civilised  ti-affic  and  a rapid  improvement,  should,  as  some  say,  have  been  expended  on  two  miles. 

Such  false  principles  have  brought  this  country  to  the  wretched  condition  in  which  we  now  find  it, 
and  must  be  earnestly  resisted  by  all  those  who  desire  to  be  useful. 

Having  treated  of  the  laying  out  and  construction  of  roads,  with  a view  to  initiate  the  improvement 
of  neglected  districts,  it  may  be  well  now  to  consider  those  elements  wliicli  would  regulate  the  quan- 
tity of  road  required.  This  is  essential  to  enable  you  to  hriug  before  au  employer  a full  view  of  the 
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cost  on  this  head,  which  a projected  general  improvement^  may 

entail  The  first  thing  to  determine  must  be  the  class  or  size  of 

I ■ ; farms  into  which  your  district  is  to  be  divided,  with  a due  regard 

sj  20«.  I 203.  ,g  to  the  capabilities  of  the  persons  who  are  to  occupy  them.  Having 

! 56-97  l"  settled  this  point,  we  next  determine  the  general  shape  ot  the  tarms, 

between  their  length  and  breadtii,  which  must  not 

S'  „„  j S be  greatly  disproportioned ; and  we  must  lay  down  as  a general  1-ule, 

§1  I ^ • ,S  that  every  farm  shall  have  a road  touching  It  in  some  convenient 

' ' ' - . . place.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  twenty  acre  fr^ms  would 

"1  n suit  the  demands  of  the  district,  and  that  the  length  of  these  may 

5 1 20 «.  I 20  3.  i be  square,  then  one  general  line  offarm  road  would  s,uffice  for  every 

•3 1 j two  tiers  of  farms.  This  scale  would  require  rather  more  than 

i 1-  , fifty-seven  perches  of  road  for  every  forty  acres,  or  about  foui-  and  a 

I I ; half  miles  per  1,000  acres.  . , • ^ • v 

20  3.  20  3.  20  3.  If  we  make  our  farms  twenty  acres,  the  length  being  twice  the 

"j  ' breadth,  it  will  require  forty  perches  of  road  for  every  two  farms, 

I 40/>.  40y.  I 40p.  1 Bo^  one  perch  per  acre,  or  a little  more  than  three 

miles  for  1,000  acres.  , -n  rr 

I I . J.  P.  Kknutedy. 


II.— On  Farm  Buildings. 

Farm  Buildings.  _ . . . 

The  first  point  that  the  superintendent  has  to  consider,  witJi  respect  to  tom  buildings,  is  their 

.Ituation  ta  the  f.tm  ; and.  tvhetl.er  the  object  be  for  the  accommodation  of  the  farmer  h.meelf  or  of 

with  the  double  cottage.  Pai-ties  are  thus  brought  into  such  close  and  constant  contact  tbat,  imless 
Ihey  he  bleied  with!  true  Christian  spirit,  war  is  the  result;  andsuchawar!  a war  of  words,  of 
they  DC  Diesseu  children;  a war  of  trespass,  counter-trespass,  and  petty  sessions. 

ThT^uemy  eteriiall|'  galling  your  front,  galling  your  rear,  and  galling  both  flanks  without  the 
sdlphtest  pLer  of  making  either  a safe  retreat  or  a permanent  truce ; one  marauding  hen  will  break 
thSmgh  the  most  solemn  convention,  and  renew  the  conthct— with  missiles  of  attack  ever  at  hand, 
stonef  sticks  brooms  boiling  water,  and  that  most  venomous  weapon  of  all,  the  uncontioiled  tongue. 
There  can  be  no  protection  against  these  and  many  other  offensive  missiles  peculiar  to  the  battle- 

“odlb“to“iSg»i«cm^  odTontoge  .ottending  this  oontrivanee  egemst  the 

IringVhbb  “oohT^^^  »t 

refSence^o  the  comlition  of  the  people  for  whom  you  act,  recollectiug  that  an  immediate  exuberant 

rf  mirctbm:  t 

co.f„fco«.e.. 

evidcnUy  must  have  reference  to  its  value ; and,  probably,  £2  per  acre,  or  two  years  rent,  may  be  as 
neor  to  I safe  scale  as  can  be  l eeommended,  in  limiting  a farm  bnildmg  mvcstment,  “"J 
to  improved  prodnotion,  and  arranging  yonr  project  tbat  it  may  be  susceptible  of  couesponding 

“7„"'"ri”Srgr:;t  „t  the  tm-mstead,  it  „iU  be  well  if  we  ean  set  at  rest  t^t  ancient^^^^^^ 
that  exists^between  the  most  benevolent  class  of  landlords  and  their  tenants  regarding  the  position 
thp  officp  houses.  To  do  this  we  must  trace  its  source.  1 1 „ „ 

How  OIBCS  may  b.  Tb!  landlord,  anaion.  for  the  bealtb,  comfort,  and  decent  appearance  ol  Ins  P»»P>'. 
loctea  with  . ™w  tbe  noxious  nnsightly  l^*XS±“fbf^o;t„ST  s™,  1st Tt.  the"  rear. 


to  remove  H.iis.aees  atmospbere  breathed  in  tbe  cottage ; and,  tberefore,  tbe  oow-houso,  be  says,  mnst  go  to  the  . 
from  Collsje.  jj„t  the  farmer  has  a wife,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  visit  bet  oow-bonse,  probably  te 

times  a day,  in  tbe  inclement  season.  Blow  hgh,  blow  loir,  let  tenrpests  1°"’ 

■ milt  her  bows;  and,  therefore,  she  says,  “the  cow-bouse  shal  be  m front,  and  its  d"t 
situated  so  tbat  she  may  have  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  labonr,  and  eiposnte  “ 

Tbe  farmer  finds  himself  m.suredlj  in  a er.trcal  positron ; but  be  dee.de.  'if 
wise  man,  with  bis  wife ! He  can  brave  the  quarterly  lecture  of  h.s  landlord ! He  can  P»‘  »P 
uo-ly  sights  and  ugly  smells ! He  can  risk  the  approach  of  fever,  with  all  its  devastating  eff  P 
hTsimfly!  but  tbat  never-ending  storm,  those  thunders  and  those  ''f 

teutons  indications  in  his  fair  one’s  brow,  her  voice,  and  her  eyes,  already  lead  liim  to  anticipa 
has  the  discretion  to  avoid! !!  , , , , ,,  , „„„.q;r.4lip 

The  landlord  seeks  to  advance  his  argument  by  proposing  that  a baclc-door  should  be  ope 
house  as  a “ short  cut  for  the  wife.”  But  the  question,  “ whether  his  honour  would  raally  iUve  I'v 
outside  doors  to  open  in  tbe  winter's  day  on  bis  own  and  bis  only  mttrng  or  ^-room  i J*  “ 
additional  one,  as  to  “whether  bad  smells  and  mgbts  might  not  “ .‘Jj  f ^ 

as  well  as  a front  one  ?”  settles  tbe  matter : and  tbe  right  of  the  triumpliant  midden  is  permanent  j 
established  as  tbe  chief  feature  in  tbe  foreground  of  Irish  cottage  scenery  I 

If,  then,  we  would  reverse  this  most  unbecoming  and  unhealthy  state  of  tilings,  oui  only  c 
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success  must  depend  on  our  power  of  propitiating  tlie  mistress  of  tlie  house ; a general  principle 
which  good  feeling  as  well  as  good  policy  requires  of  us  in  every  possible  project  of  improvement. 
In  the  present  case  our  business  is  to  arrange  our  general  plan  so  that  those  offices  falling  more 
especially  under  her  superintendence  shall  be  at  least  as  conveniently  approached  by  her  from  the 
cottage  as  they  have  been  heretofore,  without  having  the  defects  complained  of.  The  plan,  fig.  G, 
shows  that  this  may  be  effected,  by  placing  the  entrance  door  of  the  cottage  in  the  gable,  close  to  the 
back  wall,  instead  of  putting  it,  as  is  usually  done,  in  the  front.  Then,  by  making  the  line  occupied 
by  tbe  co\y-house  run  perpendicularly  to  the  real-,  from  the  same  angle,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  the  line 
of  march  is  not  lengthened ; and,  with  a proper  construction  of  the  cow-shed,  all  nuisances  ai-e  kept 
away  to  the  rear  of  the  shed,  and  do  not  appear  either  in  the  front,  or  even  in  the  immediate  vard 
of  the  cottage.  And  she  must  be  a virago  in  grain  who  would  oppose  so  many  precautions  for  her 
comfort ; but,  to  give  an  additional  motive  to  her  acquiescence,  we  would'  advise  continuing  the  roof 
of  the  cow-house  so  as  to  afford  a little  covered  shed,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  oven  for  the  short 
distance  that  her  duties  by  this  plan  may  oblige  her  to  walk.  In  the  same  spirit  of  conciliation,  a 
turf-shed  is  given  in  the  plan  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  immediately  beyond  it  is  the  general  tnrf 
stack,  whic’i  latter  slioiild  be  built  in  “lects”  or  joints,  as  it 
were,  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.,  proportioned  in  size  to  the  capacity  of  the 
turf  shed,  so  that  one  ptu-tion  (a)  can  be  put  into  the  shed 
at  a time,  without  leaving  a ragged  and  wasteful  face  upon 
the  stack,  exposing  it  to  rain,  and  destructive  alike  of  comfort  and  money. 

Having  now  eutltled  ourselves  to  the  gratitude  of  the  misti'ess,  by  providing  her  with  dry  fuel, 
with  an  easy  way  of  getting  both  to  it  and  to  her  cows,  that  shall  veiw  much  reduce  her  labour,  and 
altogether  remove  her  exposure  to  weather,  we  shall  go  on  to  consider  the  several  figures  offered  in 
our  plan,  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  defects  existing,  and  the  coi-- 
rections  required  in  the  construction  of  the  cottage  itself,  as  we 
generally  find  it  in  Ireland. 

Fig.  1 shows  the  usual  description  of  house  occupied  by  an  Irish 
peasant.  It  consists  of  one  long  room,  iu  Avhich  father,  luothei-, 
sisters,  brothers — with  freqtieiitly  an  aunt,  a grandmother,  a cow, 
and  a litter  of  pigs — live,  eat,  and  sleep.  Those  who  are  somewhat 
advanced  in  luxury  have  a separate  shed  for  the  cow,  and  a small 
room  partitioned  off  the  long  room. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2 is  a section  showing  the  fate  of  this  house  a.  few  years  after  it  has  been  built.  The 
catastrophe  here  exhibited  is  caused  by  ill-prepared  foundations,  badly  built  walls,  and  a defective 
construction  of  the  trusses,  or  main  supports  of  the  roof,  which  are  made,  as  represented  by  fig.  3,  of 
unripe  timber,  from  thinnings  of  young  plantations,  and  bound  by  ill-fastened  collar. beams ; instead 
of  being  made,  as  shown  in  fig.  4 or  fig.  5,  with  wall-plates,  c c,  and  tie-beams,  b h. 

When  building  upon  undulating  ground,  or  slopes,  the  carelessness  and  parsimony  of  the  masons 
frequently  prevent  them  from  sinking  sufficiently  the  foundation  of  the  back  wall ; so  that  after  the 
house  is  built,  and  the  floor  levelled,  which  is  the  last  operation,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  lower 
part  of  the  masonry  of  the  back  wall  commencing  at  a foot  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  as  shown  at  a a, 
figs.  2 and  3,  leaving  a foot  in  height  of  friable  earth,  to  act  instead  of  stone  wall,  in  that  pa.rt  where 
the  wall  should  be  strongest,  because  there  the  weight  is  greatest.  The  heavy  thatch  roof  acting  upon 
ill-fastened  unripe  timber  soon  produces  lateral  pressure  against  the  badly  built  side  wall,  which  con- 
sequently gives  way.  If  the  tie-beam  b b,  and  wall  plates  c c,  figs.  4 and  5,  were  used,  this  would  not 
be  so  lihely  to  occur,  because  the  feet  of  the  truss  (couples)  would  rest  upon  the  ends  of  the  tie-beam ; 
the  pressure  of  the  roof  would  thus  be  always  vertical,  and  the  wall  plates  c c would  equalise  this  pres- 
sure upon  the  walls  generally,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  act  upon  single  points.  Allliougli,  from  the 
small  span  of  the  roof,  it  may  be  said  that  a collar-beam  d,  fig.  4,  ought  to  suffice  without  a tie-bcam, 
still,  when  we  consider  the  <lefects  of  foiuulation,  of  building,  of  timber,  and  of  timber  fastenings,  used 
in  the  construction  of  Irish  cottages,  it  is  evident  that  the  tie-beam  is  quite  essential ; but  there  is 
little  chance  of  its  being  adopted,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  turning  the  space 
immediately  under  the  roof  to  account  as  an  attic,  because  the  tie-beam  in  that  case  would  be  iiinJe 
to  act  as  a flooring  joist  also  ; and  whether  the  coltar-bea-.n  d,  fig.  4,  or  the  king-post  e,  “S’*  “sod 

to  support  the  centre  of  the  principal,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  head-room  left  in  the  iolt.  It  is 
presumed  that  these  and  various  other  objections  would  be  removed  by  the  construction  exlnuuecl  in 
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the  ground 'pian,  fig.  6,  of  which  fig.  7 shows  the  plan  of  the  attic  floor,  fig.  8 the  elevation,  and  fig.  [) 
the  section.  The  buttresses  g g project  one-fourth  of  the  width  of  the  house,  rise  to  the  roof,  and  sup- 
port the  truss,  of  which  the  span  consequently  becomes  reduced  one-half,  and  thus  a powerfully 
increased  resistance  is  caused  against  a much  diminished  pressure.  The  collar-beam  without  the  tie- 
beam,  in  this  case,  is  ample,  it  also  comes  high  up  in  the  roof,  and,  having  got  rid  of  the  necessity  of 
a tie-beam,  we  have  the  power  of  making  a good  attic,  and  of  regulating  the  head  room  at  will,  by 
adding  a foot  or  two  to  the  height  of  the  side  walls,  and  placing  the  attic  flooring  joists  as  much  below 
the  springing  of  the  roof  as  we  like,  see  fig.  9 ; having  got  two  floors,  we  have  the  power  of  subdividing 
as  we  like  into  small  apartments,  aud  the  poor  man  is  thus  enabled,  though  poor,  to  observe  the 
ordinaiy  rules  of  decency  in  his  family,  by  giving  separate  sleeping  accommodation  to  males  and  females. 

One  very  important  advantage  of  this  construction,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  Ireland,  is  the 
gradual  manner  in  which  it  may  be  eflected,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  build  at  once  the  whole;  but  a 
third  part  of  it,  as  shown  by  the  continuous  lines  in  tbe  plan,  fig.  6,  may  be  built  the  first  year.  This 
may  be  added  to  tbe  second  year,  and  completed  the  third  year. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  tbe  portion  proposed  to  be  built  the  first  year,  marked  with  continuous 
lines  in  the  ground  and  attic  plans,  fig.  6 and  7,  affords  room  for  two  beds  upon  the  ground  floor ; if  the 
attic  floor  be  added,  then  there  is  accommodation  for  four  beds ; and  there  is  great  facility  in  the 
construction  of  the  attic  floor,  because  joists  from  6 feet  6 inches  to  8 feet  6 inches,  according  to  the 
class  of  house  selected,  will  answer,  and  these  can  be  procured  for  a few  pence  each,  from  plantation 
thinnings,  in  most  districts,  whilst  the  joists  for  an  ordinary  loft  require  to  be  made  of  heavy  expensive 
timber,  to  be  had  only  in  market  towns,  costly  to  purchase,  and  costly  to  bring  home.  The  cottager 
having  collected  bis  flooring  joists,  if  he  have  not  the  means  of  purchasing  the  necessary  boards  for 
flooring,  may  supply  their  place  temporarily  with  a thick  straw  mat  of  his  own  making,  until  he  can 
purchase  them.  This  will  at  once  give  him  the  use  of  his  attic ; he  can  complete  any  portion  of  his 
attic  at  a time,  and  add  gradually,  at  his  own  convenience,  to  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  his 
house.  This  facility  does  not  exist  in  the  cottage  of  ordinary  construction,  if  the  truss  be  properly 
made  ; and  if  the  very  essential  part,  or  tie-beam,  be  omitted,  and  the  side  walls  be  raised,  tlie  increased 
height  of  the  walls  adds  to  the  chances  of  a premature  downfall.  Fig.  6 shows  the  aiTangement  of 
the  yard  and  offices.  As  the  estabhshment  increases,  he  extends  his  buildings  along  the  sides,  back, 
and  wings  of  the  yard,  as  marked  by  the  dotted  lines  ; and  this  arrangement  of  offices  will  adapt  itself 
to  a great  variety  as  to  size  of  farms.  This  consideration  will  Induce  you  to  restrict  or  extend  the  width 
and  depth  of  the  centre  yard  as  each  particular  case  may  require,  and  you  can  thus  fit  exactly  the 
extent  of  your  buildings  to  the  precise  size  of  the  farm. 

In  allowing  or  laying  out  the  space  for'  cattle-sheds,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  in  view  the  proportion  of 
stock  that  the  occupier  ought  to  have,  and  that  he  probably  will  have  at  some  future  day,  as  compared 
with  his  acreage,  rather  than  what  he  actually  possesses  at  the  time,  and  the  space  for  housing  ought 
to  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  head  of  stodc  per  acre.  This  does  not  bind  a man  to  build  more 
than  he  wants  at  any  paiticulaa-  period,  although  it  enables  him  at  all  times  to  build  with  the  greatest 
advantage  when  his  improving  condition  may  render  an  increase  necessary.  We  shall  now  conclude 
this  subject  with  the  most  important  point  of  all.  Every  one  present  already  understands  that  this 
point  is  the  saving  of  all  liquid  manures.  If  you  can  accomplish  this  upon  any  farm,  you  at  once 
double  the  occupier’s  power  of  eui-iching  his  land,  and  consequently  of  supporting  his  family  in  comfort ; 
and  yet  at  the  present  day  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  estimate  that  of  the  liquid  manure 
made  in  Ireland  is  utterly  wasted,  and,  from  the  omission  of  the  most  simple  precaution,  allowed  to  flow 
with  the  surface  waters  to  the  nearest  rivers.  Tliere  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  cow-shed  or  other 
place  producing  fertilising  liquid,  even  of  the  poorest  occupier  of  land  being  without  a contrivance 
for  saving  this  most  valuable  property  which  he  now  loses,  as  the  cost  need  not  exceed  from  one  to  two 
shillings  in  each  case.  It  can  be  perfectly  effected  by  sinking  in  a proper  position  an  old  flax-seed 
barrel,  which  may  be  purchased  for  a few  pence,  and  puddling  or  tamping  it  underneath  and  allround 
firmly  with  four  or  five  inches  in  thickness  of  fresh  peat  soil,  talcing  care  to  cut  off  all  approach  of 
the  ordinary  surface  waters,  and  to  ensure  the  approach  of  all  liquid  manure,  which  should  be  mixed 
with  fitting  composts  as  the  receptacle  fills.  So  simple  and  essential  are  those  liquid  tanks,  or  cess- 
pools, to  the  improvement  of  the  farming  population,  that  no  steward  or  agriculturist  is  worthy  to  have 
charge  of  a district  if  six  months  after  his  appointment  there  remain  many  of  the  farmsteads  under 
his  superintendence  without  this  indispensable  provision. 

J.  P.  Kennedy. 


I. — Laying  out  Farma. 

As  the  comfort  and  profits  of  the  farmer  materially  depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  farm,  and  position 
and  distribution  of  the  buildings,  the  superintendent  is  bound  to  give  a most  mature  consideration  to 
these  subjects.  The  nearer  tlie  shape  of  the  farm  comes  to  a square,  and  the  neai’er  the  buildings 
are  placed  to  its  centre,  the  better. 

In  the  most  ordinary  cases  of  laying  out  farms  in  this  country,  there  is  a strong  principle  of  opposition 
amongst  the  occupiers  to  their  being  made  of  a square  or  compact  shape.  ThisTaying  out  of  new  farms 
rarely  occurs,  except  when  an  estate  has  been  neglected  by  its  owner,  and  that  the  tenants  have  been 
allowed  to  introduce  the  system  of  holding  in  common,  rundale,  &c.  Then  the  only  correction  is  an 
entire  new  distribution  of  the  fanns,  which,  in  some  places,  is  called  “ squaring,”  and  in  others  much 
more  appropriately,  “ stripping  the  land;”  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  these  “ co?-rec<erf 
having  a width  of  but  three  or  four  perches,  by  a length  of  300  or  400,  or  the  length  100  times  the 
breadth,  and  running  up  the  whole  ascent  of  a steep  hill ; entailing  the  necessity  of  building  new 
houses  and  making  new  fences  on  a farm  which,  from  its  shape  alone,  must  be  laboured  at  a great  loss, 
if  it  be  laboui-ed  at  all.  The  superintendent  who  authorises  so  mischievous  an  aiTangement  must  be 
deficient  either  in  judgment  or  vigour  of  character.  He  allows  the  permanent  interests  of  the  poor 
people  committed  to  his  charge  to  be  sacrificed,  that  he  may  acquire  a momentary  popularity  amongst 
them,  and  get  easily  through  his  work,  by  humouring  their  gross  ignorance,  and  thereby  condemns 
them  to  irremediable  destitution.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  old  tfllage  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  is  generally  the  best  at  the  time  in  quality,  the  value  deteriorating  gradually  as  we  ascend,  and 
each  tenant  insists,  no  matter  how  small  his  proportional  claim  may  be,  on  having  his  share  of  every 
quality  of  land ; and  tbe  unfortunate  ignorant  man’s  folly  is  frequently  humonred  by  making  his  farm  of 
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perhaps  four  acres  a mile  in  length.  The  table  framed  by  your  teachers  for  farms  of  a variety  of  sizes 
and  shapes,  showing  the  comparative  quantity  of  farm  cartage  required,  and  the  proportion  of  the  land 
occupied  by  exterior  fences  as  usually  constructed  in  the  country,  will  prove  how  very  important  a 
consideration  the  shape  of  the  farm  must  be ; and  the  overseer  who  sanctions  such  injurious  absurdities 
as  are  frequently  proposed  to  him,  certainly  does  not  earn  character  by  so  doing.  The  only  rational 
method  of  acting  in  such  cases  is  to  divide  the  district  by  lines  for  general  farm  roads,  that  shall 
admit  of  the  farms  abutting  upon  them  being  thrown  into  shapes,  of  which  the  length  shall  not,  if 
possible,  exceed  three  or  four  times  the  breadth  in  any  case.  Then  by  distributing  the  claimants, 
so  that  those  with  the  largest  claims  shall  occupy  the  best  qualities,  and  the  smaller  claimants  the 
inferior  qualities,  which  is  compensated  by  increase  of  quantity,  we  establish  a rational  arrangement,  by 
which  all  may  at  some  future  day  look  forn’ard  to  enjoying  a competency  in  return  for  then-  industry. 

Table,  showing  the  Annual  Amount  of  Cartase  on  Farms  of  Different  Sizes  and  Shapes,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
respective  Farms  covered  by  External  Fences,  as  they  are  usually  made. 
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Jasies  Mooee,  Agricultural  Teacher,  Loughash  School. 

Patrick  Doherty,  Agtiezdtural  Teaditr,  Cloyltan  Sdtool. 

The  following  case  illustrates  well  the  general  principle  under  our  consideration.  Illustration  of  Sub- 

Fig.  1 shows  the  condition  to  which  subdivision  of  holdings  has  brought  a neglected  townland  in  division,  &c. 
Donegal,  containing  205  statute  acres.  The  whole  was  occupied  in  one  farm  two  generations  ago ; it 
then  became  divided  into  two  farms,  and  those  two  have  been  since  subdivided  into  twenty-nine  holdings, 
scattered  into  422  different  lots.  The  average  arable  quantity  of  each  holding  is  four  acres,  held  in 
fourteen  different  parts  of  the  townland ; the  average  quantity  of  pasture  per  farm  is  three  acres,  held 
in  lots  in  common.  The  largest  portion  of  arable  held  by  any  one  mau  is  under  eight  acres ; the 
smallest  quantity  of  ai’able  iu  any  one  fann  is  about  two  roods.  ' The  pasture  being  held  in  common 
cannot  be  improved. 

The  district  supplies  no  opportunity  of  contingent  employment,  and  therefore  the  people  are  wholly 
dependent  on  these  wretched,  ill  circumstanced  lots  for  their  existence. 

This  desperate  state  of  things  made  the  occupiers  anxious  for  a change,  and  their  landlord  equally 
so.  He  accordingly  directed  that  the  most  convenient  arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  townland, 
without  ejecting  any  tenant,  without  leaving  any  holding  consisting  of  more  than  one  lot,  and  giving 
to  each  occupant  a farm  equivalent  for  the  land  he  previously  held,  with  the  best  possible  prospect  for 
each  of  being  able  to  support  himself  on  his  future  holding.  With  reference  to  this  order,  the 
arrangement  of  the  tovvnland  into  farms,  as  sho'ivn  in  fig.  2,  was  made. 

The  people,  upon  seeing  what  was  proposed,  felt  all  their  prejudices  outraged.  They  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  subdividing  their  lands,  not  into  two,  when  a division  was  contemplated,  but  into  as  many 
times  two  as  there  were  qualities  of  land  In  the  gross  quantity  to  be  divided.  They  would  not  hear  of 
an  equivalent  of  two  bad  acres  being  set  against  one  good  one,  in  order  to  maintain  union  or  com- 
pactness. Every  quality  must  be  cut  in  two,  whatever  its  size,  or  whatever  its  position.  Each  must 
have  his  half  perches,  although  they  be  ever  so  distant  from  his  half  acres.  i\nd  this  .tendency  is 
attributable  to  the  conviction  of  these  poor  ignorant  people,  that  each  morsel  of  their  neglected  land 
is  at  present  in  the  most  productive  state  to  which  it  could  be  brought. 

With  these  preconceptions,  the  landlord’s  arrangement,  fig  2,  was  in  universal  disrepute.  The 
remonstrance  of  the  tenants  was  minutely  considered,  and  their  own  suggested  arrangement  was  put 
on  paper,  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  from  which  it  would  appear — 1 st,  that  every  farm  averaging  seven  acres 
must  be  in  two  lots,  distant  about  1 24  perches  from  each  other  ; the  average  length  being  sixty-seven 
times  the  mean  breadth.  The  best  circumstanced  farm  having  its  area  about  fifteen  acres,  its  length 
281  perches,  and  mean  breadth  nine  and  a half  perches,  or  length  nearly  thii’ty  times  its  breadth. 

The  worst  circumstanced  farm  containing  1a,  1r.  15p.,  length  266  perches,  and  mean  breadth  4-5th 
perch,  or  the  length  332  times  its  breadth. 

This  appeared  strange ; but  before  coming  to  a decision  on  the  point,  the  proprietor  ordered  a com- 
parison of  the  farm  cartage,  and  of  the  proportion  of  ground  that  would  be  applied  to  external  fences, 
supposing  effectual  enclosirres  be  made  in  the  usual  method  of  the  country,  and  the  following  was  the- 
result : — If  the  farms  be  made  as  the  tenants  wish,  the  external  fences  alone  would  cover  upwards  of 
one-fourth  of  the  gross  area  of  the  property — that  in  fact  five  farms  out  of  twenty-nine  would  altogether 
vanish  under  the  fences,  and  that  the  miles  travelled  by  carts  in  effecting  the  ordinary  operations  of 
tillage  on  these  farms,  would  amount  to  18,860  per  annum,  instead  of  5,120,  .as  under  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  the  proprietor  in  fig.  2.  J.  p.  Kennedy. 

h2 
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Api’endix, 

Papers  on  the  Improvements  of  Cloghan  and  Loughash 
A. — Comparative  and  General  Retm-us  of  Sir 


TOWNLAJJDS. 
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B. — On  Valuation. 


Form  of  Farm  Report,  with  a detailed  Valuation  and  General  Calculation  of  the  Capabilities  of  an  Estate,  in  the  Co 
Rent  and  future  permanent  Improvements  of  the  Land  and  Buildings,  &c. ; and  as  a Guide  in  arranging  the  Farms  proportion  K 
a practical  method  of  instructing  their  Pupils.  nf  • VMi.tnac.  +1,.,  ~ — . 


The  price  of  Oats  is  taken  at  6d.  per  stone ; Potatoes  Is.  the  measure  of  eig| 


PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENT  REQUIRED 
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1 Amount  av.iiiablo  for  support  of 
,|  Farmer’s  family,  £19  iJs.  8J(i. 

Amount 

Farmer 

available  for  support  of 
s family,  £27  Os, 

CAI/CDLA.TION  OF  ACEEABLE  COST  OF  IMPEOVF.MENTS. 
Col.  13,  Lot  1,  is  calculated  as  follows 
For  suhsoiling  per  Statute  Acre,  42  days’  work,  at  lOd. 

per  . . . , . .£11 

Thorough  draining  per  Statute  Acre,  drains  21  feet 
apart,  .......  2 

Enclosing  Farm  would  req.uirc  20  lineal  Perches  of  fence 
per  acre,  at  6rf.,  ...... 


0 10 
£4  10 


KATE  OF  RETUllN  UPON  INVESTMENT. 

Col.  16,  Lot  1,  is  found  by  taking  the  ditfercnce,  18?.,  between  the 
present  value  of  the  land,  12s.,  as  found  in  Col.  27,  and  its  improved 
value,  30s.,  in  Col.  45.  Thus,  if  the  acreable  outlay  incurred, 
£4  10s.  : give  a return  of  18s.  : : £I00  will  give  ;.£20.  ’ 

The  total  in  Col.  l.'j,  is  found  by  taking  the  difference  (£7  Os.  8rf.) 
between  the  total  rents  in  Cols.  72  and  54.  Tlien,  if  the  total  outlay 
(£34  Is.  9Jd.)  : in  Col.  14,  give  a yearly  increase  of  £7  6s.  8rf.  ; ; 
£100  ^rill  give  a return  of  ; £13  10s.  nearly. 


TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  REPAYMENT  OF  OUTLAY. 

Col.  16,  Lot  1.  The  time  required  to  I’Cpay  the  outlay  for  impron 
merit,  by  the  return  from  the  land  improved,  is  calculated  by  addin, 
the  intei'est  at  five  per  cent,  to  the  acreable  outlay,  and  deductig 
from  their  sum  the  increase  of  rent. 

This  remainder  shows  the  sum  still  in  advance  at  the  end  of  ti 
first  year.  The  interest,  at  five  per  cent.,  on  this  remainder,  is  ac 
to  the  remainder  at  the  end  of  the  second  year;  and  from  their 
tlie  acreable  increase  of  rent  is  again  deducted,  which  shows  the 
out  of  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  And  by  repeating  thij 
operation  for  each  year,  until  the  whole  original  outlay  is  ahsorbedl 
the  number  of  years  required  for  the  repayment  is  ascertained. 

VALUE  OP  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  GRASS  PRODUCE,  PER  ACRE. 

Cols.  17,  18,  and  19,  are  calculated  by  ascertaining  howmncli 
eacli  crop  would  be  produced  on  one  acre,  throughout  the  respecQ^ 
rotation  by  which  the  land  is  cultivated,  under  each  variety  of  ciij 
cumstances  set  forth ; then  fixing  a value  for  each  kind  of  prodaca 
adding  together  the  values  of  each  crop  during  the  rotation,  ani 
dividing  this  sum  by  the  number  of  years  in  tbe  respective  rotaliciij 
the  several  averages  are  obtained  respectively. 
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B. — On  Valuation. 

IpBBSAl,  now  in  ptogreos,  with  a view  to  nstabHsh  an  equitablo  system  between  the  Landlord  and  Tenants,  with  retereneo  to 
„,h,  Popnlation  they  are  capable  of  supporting.  Executed  by  the  Agricultural  Teaeliers  of  Loughash  and  Cloghan  Schools,  as 
,,es;  Hay,  30s.  per  ton;  Swedish  Turmps,  13s. per  ton;  Wages  ota  Labom-er,  lOrf.  per  day,  without  Board 


filUE  OF  AVERAGE 
annual  gross 
pboduce  per  acre, 
THAT  COULD  BE 
DERIVED. 


COST  OF  CULTIVATION  PER  STATUTE  ACRE,  INCLUDING  ALL  CHARGES, 
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COST  OF  CULTIVATION,  PER  ACRE— LABOUR. 

&I1.  21,  30,  and  39,  are  calculated  by  ascertaining  the  cost  of 
uwiii  requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  each  crop  grown  on  au  acre, 
tog  the  respective  rotation;  adding,  tog-ether  all  these  amounts; 
diTiding  their  sum  by  the  number  of  years  in  tlie  rotation,  for 
average  set  forth. 

or  CULTIVATION,  PER  ACRE — SUPERINTENDENCE  AND  SKILL. 
Cols.  20,  29,  and  38,  require  some  explanation.  Tiie  farmer  here 
“7  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an,  agent,  managing  for  the 
ppnetor,  and  keeping  a debtor  and  creditor  account  of  the  farm ; 
® Item  of  which  account  would  be  a charge  for  his  own  superin- 
which  should  necessarily  be  proportioned  to  his  skill  and 
■mective  results  he  produced,  and  to  the  time  such  superinten- 
! would  require,  as  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  farm.  It 
mmed  that  the  smallest  extent  for  which  a proprietor  would  find 
wuerative  to  purchase  tlie  exclusive  services  of  a superinten- 
f 1 109  iWres — that  the  services  of  an  ordinary  ignorant 

01  this  class  of  fai-mer,  would  be  had  for  £20  a year— that  the 
■ ''R  iRlGliigent  overseer,  capable  of  directing  an  improved 

»rv-iu„  tillage,  could  be  bad  for  £50  a year ; and  that  the 

CCS  of  a man  of  a still  higher  class,  eap.ablo  of  effecting  and 
improvements  ofwhicli  the  land  is  capable,  would 
'.A  ‘ year.  The  several  rates  per  acre  of  each  of  these 

Si  over  the  100  acres,  respectively,  would  give  4s.  as 

iCL.  29.  and  20s.  as  in  Col.  3a,  which  rates  are, 

• i/l’  ^?®pectively  to  be  credited  to  the  farmer,  besides  what  he 
lanuly  can  earn  whilst  employed  in  labouring  the  land,  &c. 


Cols.  26,  35,  44,  53,  62,  71 — Taxes  appear  to  be  a charge  of  so 
varying  a nature  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  an  equitable  contract  of 
any  considerable  duration  where  the  tenant  is  liable  for  them. 

Tlie  county  cess  has  increased,  in  different  counties  of  Ireland 
from  five  to  fourteen  fold  since  tlie  year  1775;  and  without  assuming 
that  a precisely  corresponding  increase  lias  taken  place  on  individu^ 
farms,  it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  a very  great  increase  of  cost 
on  farms  by  this  cliargo  has  occurred,  which  may  not  have  been  con 
teniplated  by  the  farmer  at  the  time  of  maldng  liis  contract 
Thesafe  way,  therefore,  is,  that  the  proprietor’ should  take  upon, 
himself  this  charge,  reserving,  a.s  rent,  the  amounts  in  the  two 
columns  marked  Rent  and  Taxes,  and  setting  the  fai'ms  tax  free 


_ Cols.  (4,  75,  76.— It  is  assumed  that  £5  per  head,  per  annum, 
is  the  smallest  sum  that  should  be  estimated  for  maintenance,  raakine 
for  a family  of  five,  £25.  Tlie  sum  of  the  first  four  columns  under 
each  view,  offered  in  the  return  of  the  cost  of  cultivation  of  each  Lot 
shows  the  proportion  of  produce  applicable  to  the  farmer’s  own  use 
being  the  charge  for  superintendence ; the  charge  for  laboui-,  which 
in  these  small  fiirms,  is  all  executed  by  liis  oaii  family ; the  charge 
for  interest  of  capital ; aud  the  cliai-ge  for  repairs.  The  acreahle 
amount  of  the  sum  of  these  four  charges  being  taken  as  a divisor 
and  £25  as  a dividend,  the  quotient  will  be  the  smallest  number  of 
acres  that  would  suffice  on  this  scale. 
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Appendix,  No.  15.  C Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  Reclaiming  Tenants. 

Euate  Improvement.  I,  A B,  of  C,  propose  and  agree  to  take  from  Sir  Thomas  Charles^  Style,  hart.,  the  waste-land  farm 
Memorandum  of  situated  in  marked  No.  in  map  thereof,  and  containing  statute  acres,  or  there- 

Agreeraent  with  abouts,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  for  the  term  of  years,  commencing  from  the  first  day  of 

Reclaiming  Tenants,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  at  the  yearly  rent  of  shillings  per  statute  acre.  Land 

rent  to  be  payable  half-yearly,  on  every  first  day  of  May  and  first  day  of  November.  ^ 

Sir  Thomas  Charles  Style  reserving  to  himself  all  royalties,  mines,  &c.,  and  the  right  to  cut  roads 
and  water-courses,  iu  the  terms  usually  expressed  in  his  leases.  Provided,  however,  and  it  is  with  this 
understanding,  tliat  iu  case  I shall  well  and  properly  enclose  said  farm  with  a good  and  sufficient 
fence,  and  shall  build  a good  farm-house  and  offices  upon  said  farm,  and  shall  well  and  sufficiently 
reclaim  and  bring  into  cultivation  yearly,  and  each  year  during  my  continuance  on  said  farm,  or  until 
the  whole  shall  be  cultivated  acres,  statute  measure  ; and  that  I shall  not  under-let  any  part  of 
said  farm,  and  that  I shall  not  receive  or  permit  any  cottier,  or  settler  whatever,  to  come  upon  said 
land,  nor  any  house  to  be  built  except  only  lor  my  own  use,  to  serve  as  my  dwelling  and  farm  offices ; 
that  then,  the  above  engagements  being  fully  executed  on  my  jiart,  the  following  reduction  in  the 
above  reserved  rent  is  to  be  made  to  me  ; that  is,  for  and  during  the  first  ^ years,  commencing 
from  the  first  day  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  ami  the  entire  of  said  reserved  rent 

of  shillings  an  acre  to  be  reduced.  The  year,  shillings  per  acre,  to  be  reduced 

from  said  reserved  rent  of  shillings  per  acre.  The  year  shillings  an  acre,  to  he 

reduced  from  the  said  reserved  rent  of  shillings  per  acre.  The  year  shillings  per 

acre,  to  be  reduced  from  said  reserved  rent  of  shillings  per  acre.  The  year  shillings 


D, Table  showing  the  Rents  to  be  paid  in  successive  Years  by  the 
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Dated  this 


Tenant. 


to  let  the  above  farm  to  A B,  on  the  foregoing  terms. 


Dated 


{Signed^ 


Tenants  of  Waste  Lands,  in  the  Townland  of  LouCfHASH,  April,  1841, 
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E. — Comparative  View  of  the  rate  of  Increase  of  Rent  arising  out  of  that  portion  of  Sir  Thomas  Charles 
Style’s  Glenpin  Estate,  which  has  been  let  to  tenants  under  different  cii’cumstances  in  successive  years,  calculated  up 
to  the  year  ending  1862. 


1,634  13  «Nov., 1838  1,168  3 9| 

1,634  13  8 „ I83S  1,168  3 8! 

1,634  13  8 „ 1840  1,168  3 9' 

1,634  13  8 1841  1,168  3 9i 

1,634  13  8 „ l!i42  1,168  3 9 

1,634  13  8 „ 1843  1,168  3 9' 

1,634  1 3 8 „ 1844  1,168  3 9> 

1,634  13  8 „ 1845  1,168  3 9 

1,634  13  8 „ 1846  1,168  3 9| 

1,634  13  8 „ 1847  1,168  3 9 

1,634  13  8 „ 1848  1,168  3 9 

1,634  13  8 „ 1849  1,168  3 9 

1,634  13  8 „ 1850  1,168  3 9 

heS'l  13  8 „ 1851  1,168  3 9 

1,634  13  8 „ 1852  1,168  3 9 

1,634  13  8 „ 1853  1,168  3 9 

1,634  13  8 1854  1,168  3 9 

1,634  13  8 „ 185,';  1,168  3 9; 

1,634  13  8 „ 1856  1,168  3 9, 

1,634  13  8 „ 1857  1,168  3 9: 

1,634  13  8 „ 1358  1,168  3 9i 

1,634  13  8 „ 1859  1,168  3 9 


Tlis  necessary  permanent  expenses  under  an  unimproving  system  of  management  must  have  8een  about  as  follows  viz,  : — 

£ s.  <1. 

For  rent-ebargo,  per  annum,  . . . . . , . . 43  0 0 

„ Poor-rate, 80  0 0 

„ Pensions  and  medical  charities,  . . . . . . . 32  0 0 

„ Agency  fees,  at  five  per  cent.,  . . . . . . . 81  14  0 

„ Bailiff's  salaries,  . . . . . . . . 12  0 0 


Total  average  annual  unimproving  outlay,  .....  . 248  14  0 

Wbicb  multiplied  by  the  term  of  years  included  in  this  return,  ....  25 

Gives  a total  unimproving  expenditure  iu  25  years  of  ....  6,217  10  0 

Total  loss  on  rental  for  first  7 years  (see  col.  7),  under  improving  system,  i£579  19  0 
Sums  advanced  for  management  during  first  1^  years  (col.  9),  ditto,  . 8,056  8 6 
Interest  on  difference  between  improving  and  unimproving  expenditure  for 

25  years,  ........  5,691  18  6 

Gives  a total  expenditure  under  Improving  system  of  management,  of  . . 14,328  6 0 

Wlicb,  after  deducting  tbe  expenditure  neoessary  in  25  yearsj  under  unimproving  system,  leaves  an 

additional  outlay  of  .........  . ,-€8,110  16  0 

This  being  deducted  from  the  gain,  saving,  and  interest  on  same  from  1 849  to  1862,  . , 16,590  12  10 

Leaves  a balance  funded  by  the  proprietor  ou  the  transaction  of  . . , €8,479  16  10 

And  thus  in  the  year  1863  (when  we -will  su[mosethe  ra-iuvesting  principle  to  cease),  tbe  proprietor,  after  having  funded,  as  shown  above,  €8,479 16s.  lOif., 
■will  have  a well-secured  rental  of  £3,365  Is.  tld.,  or  an  increase  upon  bis  former  rental  of  £2,201  Is.  l(i.  per  annum,  merely  arising  out  of  3,750  statute 
acres  (tiiat  portion  of  the  estate  at  present  let  on  reclaiming  agreements),  leaving  a large  extent  of  the  best  .sp.d  most  improvable  waste  land  of  the  property 
attached  ,to  tbe  old  holdings  still  available  for  an  extension  of  tbe  principle,  besides  4,685  statute  acres  still  unoccupied.  The  condition  of  the  tenai^ry 
must  necessarily  improve  at  least  in  a corresponding  degree. 


Rules  for  giving  Aid  F. — Regulations  under  which  Aid  to  huild  Cottages  is  granted  to  reclaiming  Tenants 
to  build  Cottages.  coming  into  the  Lands  of  Loughiash. 

1.  No  aid  is  given  to  any  one  who  does  not  in  every  respect  build  according  to  some  one  o£  the 
annexed  plans. 

2.  Each  house,  when  completed,  is  to  consist  of  three  bays,*  and  the  sum  granted  will  be  so  much 
per  bay,  in  order  that  those  who  build  one-third,  two-thirds,  or  the  whole  of  the  house,  may  receive  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  sum. 

3.  The  rate  granted  per  bay,  will  depend  upon  the  class  and  No.  of  the  class  to  which  the  house 
built  by  the  tenant  may  belong,  as  in  the  following  order : — Class  A,  No.  1,  will  consist  of  houses  of 
three  bays,  of  which  the  centre  one  must  be  sis  feel,  and  each  of  the  end  bays  8 feet  clear  of  the  walls ; 
the  width  of  the  house  to  be  17  feet,  and  the  height  of  side  walls  1 1 feet.  The  foundation  to  he  made 
level,  so  that  there  sliall  be  a full  available  height  of  side  wail  of  11  feet  in  every  part.  The  walls  to 
be  built  of  stone  and  lime.  The  ground  floor  of  the  house  to  be  at  least  6 inches  above  the  level  of 
the  outside  or  yard,  Jambs  to  project  4 feet.  At  the  height  of  seven  feet  from  the  ground  floor, 
either  a ledge  of  2 inches,  or  holes,  must  be  left  for  the  flooring  joists.  The  doors,  windows,  and 
every  other  detail  must  be  precisely  as  represented  in  the  plan,  elevation  and  section,  belonging  to 
class  A,  No.  I house.  The  rate  given  for  building  a house  of  this  description  wiU  be  £2  per  bay,  of 
which  one-half  will  be  paid  when  the  walls  are  built  to  the  height  of  1 1 feet,  with  the  gables  topped 

* Note—.’'  Bay"  here  means  the  distance  between  two  principal  supports  of  the  roof. 
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ready  to  receive  the  roof,  and  the  other  half  will  he  paid  when  the  roof  is  completely  finished.  An  Atpemdix,  No.  15. 
8 feet  bay  affords  good  room  for  a loom.  

4.  Oass  A,  No.  2,  to  consist  of  houses  in  eveiy  respect  similar  to  those  described  in  class  A,  No.  1,  Estate  Improvement. 

except  that  the  height  of  tho  side  walls  is  to  be  not  less  than  9 feet  9 inches.  The  amount  given  for  Rules  for  giving  Aid 
building  houses  belonging  to  class  A,  No.  2,  will  be  30s.  per  bay ; the  payment  to  be  made  as  cited  to  build  Cottages, 
in  the  regulation  for  class  A,  No.  1.  

5.  Class  A,  No.  3,  to  consist  of  houses  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  of  class  A,  No.  1,  except  in 
the  height  of  the  side  wall,  which  is  not  to  be  less  than  8 feet  6 inches.  The  rate  given  for  building 
houses  belonging  to  class  A,  No.  3,  will  be  20s.  per  bay  ; the  payments  to  be  made  as  cited  in  the 
regulation  for  class  A,  No.  1. 

6.  Class  B,  No.  1,  to  consist  of  houses  of  three  ba;^s,  of  which  the  centre  one  must  be  6 feet,  and 
each  of  the  end  hays  7 feet  clear  of  the  walls.  The  width  of  the  house  to  be  15  feet  6 inches  clear  of 
the  side  walls,  and  the  height  of  the  side  walls  to  be  1 1 feet  in  every  part.  The  rate  given  for  build- 
ing a house  of  this  description  will  be  35i-.  per  bay.  Every  other  provision  regulating  class  A,  No.  1, 
to  extend  to  this  class  of  house. 

7.  Class  B,  No.  2,  to  consist  of  bouses  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  described  in  class  B,  No.  1, 
except  that  the  height  of  the  side  wall  is  to  be  not  less  than  9 feet  9 inches.  The  rate  given  for 
building  houses  belonging  to  class  B,  No.  2,  will  be  26y.  per  hay. 

8.  Class  B,  No.  3,  to  consist  of  houses  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  described  in  class  B,  No.  1 , 
except  that  the  height  of  the  side  wall  is  to  be  not  less  than  8 feet  6 inches.  The  rate  given  for 
building  houses  belonging  to  class  B,  No.  3,  will  be  I7s.  6tf.  per  bay. 

9.  Class  C,  No.  1,  to  consist  of  houses  of  three  hays,  each  of  which  must  be  6 feet  2 inches  wide, 
clear  of  walls.  The  width  of  the  house  to  be  14  feet  clear  of  the  side  walls,  and  the  height  of  the  side 
wails  to  be  not  less  than  1 1 feet  in  every  part.  The  rate  given  for  building  a house  of  this  description 
will  be  30j.  per  hay. 

10.  Class  C,  No.  2,  to  consist  of  houses  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  described  in  class  C,  No.  1, 
except  that  the  height  of  the  side  walls  is  to  be  not  less  than  9 feet  9 inches.  The  rate  given  for 
building  houses  belonging  to  class  C,  No.  2,  will  be  28r.  per  bay. 

1 1 . Class  C,  No.  3,  to  consist  of  houses  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  described  in  class  C,  No.  1 , 
except  that  the  height  of  the  side  wall  is  not  to  be  less  than  8 feet  6 inches.  The  rate  given  for  ' 
building  houses  belonging  to  class  C,  No.  3,  will  be  per  bay. 

12.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  tenant  to  have  put  up  the  loft,  stairs,  the  thin  partitions,  or 
the  mndow  sashes,  before  receiving  the  assistance  offered  by  these  regulations.  He  must,  how- 
ever, in  building,  leave  the  openings  for  windows,  as  marked  in  the  plan  ; and  any  of  these  he  may 
build  up  temporarily  afterwards,  until  it  shall  be  convenient  to  himself  to  complete  liis  house.  The 
whole  intention  in  this  plan  of  house  is  to  consult  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  occupier,  giving  to 
liim  the  power  of  making  himself  gradually  more  comfortable  in  the  cheapest  manner,  as  his  condition 
improves.  The  cost  of  rendering  these  houses  habitable  under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  be 
rated  at  from  £2  to  £4  per  bay,  according  to  the  class,  and  valuing  the  occupier’s  labour.  This 
cost,  however,  does  not  complete  them,  although  it  enables  the  tenant  to  reside  in  them.  For  the 
subsequent  gradual  improvement  and  completion,  such  as  lofting,  stairs,  plastering,  partitions,  ceiling, 
windows,  &c.,  an  equal  sum  in  addition  may  be  estimated ; but  any  portion  of  these  operations  can 
be  done  independent  of  the  others,  at  the  convenience  of  the  occupier.  One  bay  is  sufficient  to  give 
shelter  to  a family.  Two  bays  make  a comfortable  dwelling. 


G. — Glbnpis-  Road  Retuux. 


H — Extract  from  the  Regulations  of  the  Cloghan  Agricultural  Reproductive  Loan  Fund.  Rules  for  Agricul- 
-i,..!  . tural  Loan  Fund. 

1.  Loans  from  this  fund  are  strictly  limited  to  reproductive  investments,  and  they  are  in  no  case  to 
he  granted  unless  as  a consequence  of  some  improving  operation,  specially  agreed  to  by  the  trustee, 
and  effected  by  the  applicant  upon  his  farm,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  authorised  agriculturist 
of  the  society,  from  whom  a satisfactory  certificate  of  the  completion  of  such  work  must  be  produced, 
prior  to  the  loan  being  issued. 

i2 
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Appesdix,  No.  15. 
Estate  ImproBCTnent. 
Rules  for  Agricul- 
tural Loan  Fund. 


Appendix,  No.  16. 

Condition  of  Small 
Farmers  and 
Labourers, 


2.  Every  application  for  a loan  must  be  made  in  writing  in  tlie  accompanying  form,  and  must  state 
the  precise  object  for  which  the  loan  is  required,  setting  forth  the  operation  proposed  to  be  performed 
on  the  applicant’s  farm,  and  also  the  amount  sought  for,  not  exceeding  £4.  This  document  must  be 
submitted  to  the  trustee  of  the  fund,  who  shall  have  the  power  to  grant  or  refuse  the  whole,  or  to 
grant  any  part  of  the  application,  at  his  discretion,  and  under  such  modification  of  the  same  as  he  shall 
see  fit : — 

Appiication  PJIOM  Clooii.vn  AcnicuiiTUEAi,  Reproductive  Loan  Fond. 

I hereby  request  a loan  of  £ to  be  invested  by  me  in  the  purchase  of  after  I shall  have  effected 

upon  my  farm.  The  work  to  be  laid  out,  and  its  completion  satisfactorily  certified  for,  by  the  society’s 
agriculturist,  previous  to  my  receiving  such  loan.  The  amount  to  be  refunded  by  me  in  instalments. 

1844. 


To  the  Trustee  of  Cloghan  Agricultural  Reproductive  Loan  Fund. 
1844. 


A B,  Applicant. 


Granted  for  £ to  be  invested  in  after  certified  completion  of 

Refused.  C D,  Trustee. 

1844. 

I hereby  certify  that  I laid  out  the  work  above  specified  on  farm,  on  1844,  that  I have  watched  its 

progress,  and  that  I finally  inspected  it  on  1844,  when  I found  it  effectually  and  satisfactorily  completed. 

E F,  A<jTicuUurist  of  Loan  Fund. 

3.  That  the  objects  coming  within  the  meaning  of  these  rules,  as  reproductive  investments  for 
loans  granted,  would  he  farm  stock,  improved  farm  implements,  lime  or  seed  for  green  crops,  or  aid 
to  build  farm  cottages,  and  farm  offices,  or  the  payment  of  labourers  for  permanent  fiu-m  improvements. 

4.  That  no  single  loan  should  exceed  £4. 

5.  That  two  solvent  sui-eties  shall  become  bound,  with  tlie  borrower,  for  the  regular  repayment  of 
the  loan,  by  signing,  together  with  the  boiTOwer,  a note  or  security,  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
society  for  the  time  being,  on  demand. 

6.  There  shall  be  a power  of  lending  sums  of  money  not  exceeding  £4,  to  be  repaid  either  by  ten 
monthly  instalments,  of  2s.  in  the  pound  each ; by  four  quarterly  instalments,  of  5s.  in  the  pound  each ; 
by  two  half-yearly  instalments  of  10s.  in  the  pound  each ; or  by  one  final  payment  of  20s.  in  the  pound 
at  the  end  of  the  year ; and  for  these  loans  the  following  rates  of  discount  may  be  chai-ged  at  the  period 
of  making  the  loan,  viz. : when  the  repayment  is  to  be  monthly,  5d.  in  the  jiound ; when  quarterly,  7\d. 
in  the  pound  ; when  half-yearly,  ^d.  in  the  pound ; and  when  in  one  final  yearly  payment.  Is.  in  the 
pound.  These  rates  of  discount  covering  all  charges  for  interest  and  application  papers. 

7.  In  case  any  borrower  from  the  fund  shall  fail  to  apply  the  sum  be  receives,  or  any  part  of  it,  to 
the  object  for  which  it  had  been  granted,  and  within  the  time  specified,  he  and  his  securities  may  be 
forthwith  called  upon  to  refund  the  whole  amount. 

8.  In  case  of  the  borrower  failing  to  pay  an  instalment  at  the  proper  time,  the  treasurer  may  call 
upon  him  or  the  securities,  and  enforce  the  immediate  paj-ment  of  the  whole  sum  due. 

9.  That  any  borrower  obliging  this  society  to  take  legal  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  a loan, 
shall  be  thenceforth  precluded  from  obtaining  a fresh  loan  from  the  fund  for  such  period  as  the  trustee 
shall  desire. 
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on  the  Condition  of  Small  farmers  and  Labourers,  as  affected  by  the  Seasons 
of  the  Year,  and  by  the  Proceedings  of  various  Institutions  intended  for  their  Benefit ; 
referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  278,  Q.  34. 

{From  the  Farmer’s  Gazette.) 

WliM  we  consider  that  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Ireland  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
on  agriculture  for  existence,  it  is^  no  doubt  matter  of  intense  congratulation  to  observe  tlie  general  in- 
terest and  exertion  wliich  the  subject  of  agiieultui-al  improvement  has  latterly  excited  amongst  the  most 
inlluential  classes.  But  as  few  things  of  value  are  found  in  this  world  without  alloy,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  effect  hitherto  produced  has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  exertions  applied,  or  with  the 
benevolent  motives  that  have  given,  the  impulse,— and  this  subject  calls  for  a close  analysis.  All  agree 
that  our  improvements  to  be  useful  must  extend  to  the  several  classes  of  small  farmers.  They  are 
the  inajss  of  the  people,  whose  poverty  characterises  the  country,  and  by  whom  the  great  proportion 
ot  the  land  is  occupied.  All  agree  that  the  means  best  calculated  to  convert  our  poverty  into  afHuenee 
would  be  to  supersede  the  present  exhausting  system  of  tillage  pursued  by  oui-  small  farmers,  for 
one  t at  shall  have  an  enriching  effect  upon  the  land  ; to  introduce  an  improved  quality  of  stock ; 
to  make  propCT  farm  enclosures;  to  drain,  clear,  and  deepen  such  soils  as  require  these  operations;  to 
orm  compact  holdings,  instead  of  the  usual  interlaced  rundales  ; to  give  good  roads  of  general  inter- 
course, as  well  as  good  farm  communications ; to  extend  improved  education,  &c.  All  agree  that, 
for  the  most  part,  these  changes  must  be  effected  by  the  occupiers  themselves,  and  a laudable  anxiety 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  numerous  associations,  local  as  well  as  general,  for  the  avoived  object  of 
promoting  the  required  improvements. 

We  have  established  great  school  commissions  and  associations  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  but 
ttie  most  useful  practical  branches  required  are  yet  but  in  an  incipient  state.  We  have  loan  fund 
commissions  for  supplying  the  poor  with  capital,  yet  want  of  judicious  regulation  renders  the  question 
0 leii  u 1 ity  more  than  eqiuvocal.  We  have  innumerable  societies — royal,  aristocratic,  and  popular — 
tor  the  professed  object  of  directing  and  encouraging  the  poor  in  all  the  various  details  of  agricultural 
operations ; hut  the  same  want  of  philosophical  fitness  is  apparent  in  their  proceedings. 

■ • ^ eommissions  for  conducting  our  public  yqrlcs,  and  county  engineers  acting  under  the  grand 
juries,  ttiat-  ought  to  be  enormous,  levers  for  raising  the  condition  of  both  poor  and  rich,  were  the 
extent  and  cost  of  their  operations  regulated  to  suit  the  e.xigencies  of  the  country,  and  the  periods  of 
the  year  properly  selected  for  giving  employment  in  the  construction  of  their  works.  We  have 
medical  associa,tions,  which  are  very  available  to  those  who  arc  able  to  walk  to  a dispensary,  but  of 
little  use  to  such  as  aa-e  rea  y afUicted  with  disease  in  many  of  the  poorest  districts.  And,  finaUy,  we 
ave,  as  a rate-payers  well  know,  a poor-law  commission,  which  exercises  its  unbounded  authority 
under  a most  voluminous  act  containing  one  sound  clause,  having  reference  to  the  limits  of  electoral 
districts,  and  that  clause  m practice  grossly  perverted. 
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All  .these  commassions  and  associations  liave,  no  doubt,  been  instituted  from  the  best  possible 
motives,  and,  if  acting  in  unison,  and  upon  sound  principles,  would  have,  each  in  its  separate  capacity, 
^Uy  answered  the  intended  object.  As  yet,  they  certainly  have  not  done  so.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  peculiar  position  of  the  persons,  and  the  various  circumstances  they  were  intended  to  affect,  were 
not  sufficiently  understood  by  those  who  instituted  and  organised  the  several  establishments.  There 
IS  no  evidence  of  any  of  them  having  understood  or  considered  those  peculiar  seasons  of  each  year,  to 
which  Its  agency  should  apply  as  the  touchstone, — of  persons  verging  upon  poverty,  and  which,  if  not 
attended  to;  render  them  permanent  paupers. 

Let  us  then  closely  analyse  each  particular  season  as  affecting  the  poor  of  Uis  counti-y,  observing 
the  present  habits  of  the  people,  witli  the  causes  of  their  degradation,  as  well  as  the  present  remedial 
measures  applied  by  their  protectors  and  patrons  for  their  relief,  and  of  what  judicious  modiRcations 
these  measures  are  susceptible  to  ensure  their  efficacy. 

Of  the  four  seasons,  two— the  .spring  and  autumn— are  passed  by  our  farmers  in  industry,  however 
injudiciously  applied.  The  summer  and  winter  are  too  frequently  passed  by  them  in  idleness.  Of 
the  two  idle  seasons,  the  summer  is  the  most  crushing  in  its  consequences. 

The  man  whose  xirqvision  stores  are  exliaustcd.-ip.  May  or  June,  if  he  cannot  obtain  day  laboui-  to 
support  his  l^ily  for  the  two  or  thi-ee  following  months,  must  forestal'  his  next  year's  means  by 
borrowing,— thus  taking  upon  him  for  the  future  an  addition  to  the  burden  which  was  already  beyond 
his  strengtli.  The  consequence  of  this  is  irretiievable  min.  Borrowing  under  such  circumstances 
trim  a loan  lund,  ior  the  object  of  purcliasmg /oo£?,  does  but  in  a slight  degree  mitigate  his  future 
sufferings,  rnote  than  borrowing  from  a idllage  meal-monger ; whilst  supporting  him  in  some  way 
without  additional  debt,  through  this  crisis,  would  leave  him  at  its  termination  not  worse  than  he  was 
at  its  commencement.  Yet,  the  report  upon  which  the  present  poor  law  was  based,  argues  even  the 
impropriety  of  adapting  its  relief  to  these  periodical  seasons  of  pressure.  The  best  means  of  meeting 
the  difficulties  of  this  season  of  the  year  would  be,  by  reserving  for  it  the  expenditure  of  all  money  laid 
out  by  proprietors  in  estate  improvements,  as  well  as  for  all  operations  under  the  Board  of  Works  and 
under  the  county  authorities,  excepting  only  such  things  as  are  absolutely  indispensable  at  other  times, 
and  taking  cai'e  that  a specific  general  project  of  all  useful  works  required  for  each  county,  barony,  or 
otber  convenient  disti-ict,  be  fully  prepared  and  discussed  beforehand,  so  that  there  might  be  no  delay 
in  meeting  any  difficulty  the  moment  it  should  appear  in  a particular  place,  by  offering  reproductive 
eroploynient  calculated  to  develop  the  resom’ces  of  the  country ; and  observing  to  use  such  a degree  of 
science  and  judgment,  in  the  laying  out  and  construction  of  the  works,  as  would  ensure  economical 
and  permanent  results,  combined  with  a liberal  remuneration  to  the  labourers  employed,  instead  of  the 
ill-timed,  extravagant,  penurious,  and  ill-digosted  projects  so  common  in  the  present  day,  entailing 
permanent  cost  and  future  corrections.  The  governmentpossess,  in  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  an 
ample  means  of  superintendence  ; and  the  officers  occasionally  so  employed  for  a short  season  of  the 
year,  woidd,  by  such  a duty,  receive  a reciprocal  advantage  by  the  experience  it  would  afford  to  them. 

Ill  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  one  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  completion  of  that 
branch  of  the  Ordnance  survey  of  Ireland  now  in  progress,  giving  the  contour  lines  of  the  hills.  It 
would  tend  more  to  prevent  a fruitless  waste  of  public  funds,  in  our  projects  of  improvement,  and  to 
give  a thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  actually  required  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  than  any  other 
desideratum.  It  should  be  the  very  first  operation  undertaken  by  a wise  government  in  any  country, 
but  particularly  in  one  where  there  is  a constant  tendency  to  the  outlay  of  capital  for  the  amelioration 
of  its  surface,  and  where  that  surface  is  yet  in  a most  unsightly  condition. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  such  data  had  existed  some  years  ago,  millions  would  have  been  saved 
in^  our  works,  which  have  been  wastefully  squandered ; and  if  the  contours  be  not  now  completed, 
millions  more  will  follow  the  same  fate,  instead  of  being  made  a powerful  means  of  raising  the  people 
out  of  their  misery.  Thus  far  we  have  only  mentioned  one  of  the  two  seasons  which  require  the  most 
special  consideration  of  those  who  would  relieve  our  poverty.  It  may  be  termed  the  season  of 
degradation,  from  the  debts  it  annually  entails  upon  the  poor. 

The  second  idle  season  is  that  intervening  between  tlie  harvest  and  the  spring-  seed  time.  The 
ordinary  Irish  farmer  completely  wastes  this.  As  soon  as  his  potatoes  are  dug,  he  lays  liimself  up  as  an 
idle  consumer  of  his  farm  produce  for  the  winter,  and  thinks  be  has  done  all  that”is  requisite  till  the 
return  of  spring.  The  duties  of  a farmer  he  appears  , to  consider  limited  to  the  putting  down  and 
harvesting  his  crop.  The  judicious  preparation  of  his  land  for  receiving  the  ordinary  operations  of 
tillage,  does  not  enter  into  his  calculation.  He  hears  that  tlie  neighbouring  farming  society  offers 
premiums  for  a krge  deseilption  of  cattle  ; he  gets  one  of  tliese,  and  finds  to  his  cost  that  he  has  not 
got  the  food  requisite  to  keep  such  an  animal  alive.  The  next  year  he  resolves  to  be  more  cautious, 
and  on  hearing  of  the  society  premium  list,  determines  to  try  for  clover  or  turnips ; but,  alas,  there  is 
no  better  success  than  before.  His  wet,  uiiprepai-ed  groimd  swamps  these  ci-ops ; bis  drilled  potatoes 
meet  a similar  fate,  because  tlie  land  was  only  fit  for  ridges ; and  the  few  green  spots  of  clover,  &c., 
that  escape  the  effects  of  wet,  are  destroyed  by  his  neighbours’  cattle,  for  want  of  fences.  He 
deprecates  all  farming  societies,  and  determines  never  more  to  listen  to  their  offers.  This  comes  from 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end  with  our  advice.  The  mass  of  premiums  is  offered  for  large  breeds  of 
stock,,  fat  cattle,  clover,  turnips,  drilled  crops,  &c.,  and  little  or  no  means  are  taken  to  induce  the 
Ignorant  farmer  to  drain  and  trencli  his  lands,  however  much  the  nature  of  his  soil  may  require  it. 
The  object  of  the  agricultural  societies  wouid  rather  appear  calculated  as  an  amusement  for  the  higher 
classes,  or,  at  most,  as  i);^tended  to  beiiefit.the  few  farmers  whp  are  already  in  a comparatively  advanced 
state  ; whilst  every  exertion  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  adapted  to  the  more  nurnerous  and  wretched 
cl.^s,  who  occupy  in  the  aggregate . the  largest  space  of  land  found  in  the  most  neglected  state. 
Were  such  the  case,  we  shouffi  findthe  premium  lists  inmost  districts,  for  some  time  to  come,  almost 
e.\clusively  restricted  to  grants  for  placing  the  small  holders  of  land  upon  compact  farms,  instead  of 
the  present  scattered  lots  ; for  parallcd  draining,  spade  subsoiling,  and  fencing, — the  utmost  energies 
of  the  agricultural  societies  being  employed  to  call  fortli  the  .industry  of  the  people,  for  these  objects, 
between  November  and  March.  We  should  find  the  loan  fund  societies  adding  their  stimulus  by 
making  it  an  imperative  qualification  for  receiving  a loan,  that  the  applicant  (if  a limdbolder)  should 
have  a connected  farm,  and  should  have  performed  a stipulated  amount  of  such  improvements  as  his 
farm  required.  As  the  state  of  the.  lands  became  altered,  the  encouragement  of  both  loan  fund  and 
agricultural  societies  might  extend  to  the  cultivation  of  green  crops,  &c.,  and  ultimately  to  improved 
breeds  of  stock.  In  short,  there  is  the  power  of  adding  about  five  months  annually  to  the  productive 
time  of  the  poorest  classes,  who  are  vibrating  between  a state  of  healthy  independence  and  abject 
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poverty.  This  power  can  only  be  exerted, — first,  by  giving  employment  during  the  summer  that  shall 
keep  them  out  of  debt ; and  second,  by  inducing  them  to  improve  their  farms  in  winter,  and  thereby 
malcing  each  successive  year  bring  to  every  family  a large  increase  of  income  to  meet  a gradually 
diminishing  amount  of  obligation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  education  commission  might  fill  its  station  most  usefully,  by  establishing  numerous 
agricultural  schools,  and  by  bringing  forward  well  qualified  young  men  to  assist  the  government  and 
laud  proprietors,  as  directors  of  works,  surveyors,  stewards,  and  even  as  agents,  for  which  offices  the 
properly  qualified  men  are  now  rarely  to  be  found.  But  we  may  rest  assured,  that  until  those  indivi- 
duals or  bodies  who  charge  themselves  with  the  government  of  the  country,  and  with  our  national 
improvement,  can  be  persuaded  to  act  on  some  concerted  plan,  based  upon  the  actual  condition  and 
exigencies  of  the  people  they  would  serve,  no  material  benefit  can  flow  from  their  exertions. 

{Signed,)  John  P.  Keknedy. 

Cloghan  Lodge,  Stranorlar,  1842. 


On  Board  of  Works’  g. On  Improvement  of  Waste  Districts  as  dependent  on  Government  Aid. 

Cloghan  Lodge,  Stranorlar, 

November  \2th,  1842. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I have  to  inform  you  of  an  interview  I lately  bad  with 
Sir  John  Burgoyne,  President  of  the  Board  of  Works,  relative  to  the  projected  line  of  road  from  the 
port  of  Donegal  to  that  of  Letterkenny,  when  he  informed  me  that  there  had  been  a recent  decision  of 
the  Treasury,  rescinding  the  former  rule  under  which  public  aid  was  given  to  bodies  and  individuals 
willing  to  contribute  a stipulated  proportion  of  the  cost  of  constructing  such  works,  I feel  certain 
that  you  will  deplore,  as  I do,  this  decision,  not  merely  as  impeding  the  progress  in  the  single  extensive 
waste  district  which  the  project  contemplated  was  calculated  to  bring  into  a productive  state ; but 
likewise  as  a public  calamity,  affecting  similarly  a large  portion  of  the  surface  of  Ireland.  And  I feel 
equally  certain  that  you  mil  be  disposed,  as  a friend  of  the  present  government,  to  give  tliem  the 
advantage  of  your  opinion,  as  to  the  extensive  and  inevitable  injury  which  an  adherence  to  the  late 
Treasury  decision  upon  this  subject  must  necessarily  inflict  upon  this  country,  particularly  under  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs.  The  depreciation  in  agricultural  produce,  when  agriculture  is  nearly  the  sole 
means  of  existence,  with  a new  imposition  of  threatening  and  unlimited  extent  are  just  subjects  of 
alarm,  and  it  requires  every  resource  we  possess  to  meet  the  exigency.  The  present  rule  of  the  Treasury 
would  at  once  cut  off  from  us  our  most  extensive  and  effectual  resource  against  the  pressure  of  the  poor 
rates.  Our  waste  lands  afford  us  ample  means,  for  years  to  come,  of  supporting  our  poor  by  their  own 
industry,  who  would  other%vise  only  have  to  look  forward  to  an  idle  existence  in  the  workliouse,  at 
their  labouring  neigbboiu's’  cost ; still,  the  means  we  thus  possess  cannot  be  made  available  until  the 
wa.stes  are  made  accessible  by  roads  of  intercourse,  and  without  public  assistance  this  cannot  be  effected. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  we  commenced  our  endeavours  to  induce  the  landed  proprietors  of  this 
district  to  contribute  for  opening  the  Donegal  and  Letterkenny  line  by  Caik ; and,  although  all 
admitted  the  exceeding  advantage  of  the  project,  it  was  only  on  the  condition  of  receiving  public  aid 
equal  to  one-balf  the  amount  of  the  outlay,  that  we  had  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a general 
co-operatiou  and  contribution  of  those  proprietors  ; yet,  at  the  very  moment  of  our  success,  we  find 
that  the  public  aid — upon  which  the  whole  thing  rests — which  hitherto  had  been  granted  in  similar 
cases,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  the  most  beneficial  principle  adopted  by  our  government,  is  hence- 
forth to  cease,  although  the  opening  of  this  one  district,  at  a cost  to  the  public  of  only  £600  or  £700, 
would  offer  a means  of  permanent  support,  by  their  own  industry,  to  more  of  our  indigent  families 
than  can  possibly  be  received  into  all  the  poor-houses  of  the  eouuty  ; — ^the  first  outlay  of  these  poor- 
houses  being  probably  £50,000,  and  the  permanent  maintenance  of  their  inmates  £12,000  a year,  at 
the  lowest  calculation. 

You  are  aware  that  I do  not  spealx  from  mere  conjecture,  but  that  I have  proved  the  principle 
I now  advocate,  by  the  experience  of  many  years,  on  an  extensive  scale ; and  the  result  is,  that 
numbers  of  families  who  must  otherwise  have  looked  to  poor-houses  for  support,  are  not  only  earning 
their  own  livelihood,  but  contributing  a portion  of  the  rates  which  support  those  poor-houses ; yet,  in 
withdrawing  the  very  small  amount  of  aid  required  to  call  forth  the  exertions  of  proprietors,  in  con- 
structing the  requisite  roads  through  our  waste,  on  an  economical  scale,  the  government  virtually  puts 
a checlc  to  waste  land  improvement,  and  fills  our  poor  houses  in  a proportionate  degree. 

I am  fai-  from  saying  that  the  principles  upon  which  aid  was  granted  by  government  did  not  require 
modification;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  aid  given  was  immensely  beyond  what  was  requisite.  The 
facility  afforded  to  grand  juries  to  mortgage  the  county  finances  for  heavy  Treasury  loans,  has  assuredly 
been  most  injurious  ; it  has  produced  costly  and  ill-digested  operations,  which  impeded  the  requisite 
worlcs,  whilst  it  over-burdened  the  rate-payer  to  a very  serious  extent.  And  if  the  grants  in  aid  had 
been  restricted  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  average  rate  hitherto  given  per  mile,  it  would  have  answered 
the  object  infinitely  better  than  the  costly  scale  which  was  adopted.  The  average  expense  of  Board 
of  Works’  roads  appears  from  parliamentary  returns  to  have  been  £540  per  mile,  of  which  the  Treasury 
granted  the  half,  or  £270  per  mile.  The  average  cost  of  the  roads  I have  constructed,  and  over  some 
of  which  you  have  travelled,  did  not  exceed  £64  per  mile,  of  which  the  Treasury  contribution,  had  it 
been  given,  would  have  been  but  £32  per  mile.  These  rates  are  within  the  means  of  proprietors,  as 
well  as  of  the  public.  The  high  rates  are  certainly  not  within  the  means  of  proprietors  in  Ireland, 
and  if  they  had  been,  the  old  rate  of  aid  could  only  have  produced  one-eighth  of  the  benefit  which  the 
same  amount  of  outlay  ought  to  have  produced ; so  that  with  the  outlay  by  which  one  mile  was  made, 
eight  miles,  to  answer  the  purpose  required,  might  have  been  made.  This  I can  fearlessly  assert, 
after  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  construction  of  works,  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances ; and  if  the  government  would  desire  to  see  our  extensive  resources  made  available,  they  must 
adopt  some  modified  scale,  without  destroying  the  principle  of  granting  aid.  I can  see  no  other 
method  by  which  proprietors  can  be  induced  to  co-operate  for  this  great  national  object, — one  m every 
way  worthy  to  receive  a government  impulse. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Thomas  Brooke,  esq.,  Lovgheske.  J.  P.  KjBNNHDT. 


Appbkdix,  No.  16. 

Condition  of  Small 
Farmers  and 
Labourers. 
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No.  1. — Statement  of  Thomas  Disney,  jun,,  esq^.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  No.  i. 

William  Smyth,  esq.,  No.  19.  T.  Disneyjtin.,  esq. 

« I beg  to  return  the  statements  as  required,  with  a very  few  remarks  for  the  information  of  the  See  Mr  Smuth’s 
Land  Commissioners.  _ Evidence,  No.  19. 

“ I suppose  the  case  alluded  to  is  one  Mahony’s,  of  Clonbrian,  near  Atblacca.  He  was  proceeded 
against  for  non-payment  of  rent  simply.  I never  had  any  conversation  with  this  tenant  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  under-tenants  ; and  with  Mr.  Smyth,  the  sub-sheriff,  I never  had  any  conversation  at  all 
upon  the  subject  of  the  ejectment,  or  the  cause  of  bringing  it.” 


No.  2. — Statement  of  J ohn  Barbell,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  J.  D.  Balte,  esq.,  No.  45.  No.  2. 

“ I did  not  purchase  the  property,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Balfe— I got  it  by  inheritance.  A Mr.  Dyas 
held  the  farm  of  Rathmanse,  viz.  227  acres,  from  which  he  was  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  having 
fallen  into  a very  considerable  ai-rear,  although  he  held  it  at  a low  rent.  A few  years  previous,  a Ab.  45. 

part  of  it  was  under-let  to  five  or  six  persons ; at  what  rent  I do  not  know,  as  I never  received  any 
from  them.  But,  though  they  might  have  paid  a much  higher  rent  Aan  Mr.  Dvas  did  to  me,  it  is  to 
be  concluded  they  also  fell  into  arrear  with  him,  otherwise,  if  his  interest  was  so  valuable,  he  would 
not  allow  himself  to^  be  ejected ; and  the  worn  out  and  miserable  state  of  their  farms,  which  was  one 
of  the  causes  that  induced  me  to  take  it  into  my  own  hands,  confirms  this  opinion.  After  having- 
held  it  for  some  years,  and  having  expended  a very  considerable  sum  in  improvements,  I let  it  to  the 
late  Mr.  Cruise  at  what  was  considered  a fair  rent,  and  it  is  now  held  by  his  brother.  Of  the  under- 
tenants there  were  but  two  solvent,— one  of  them  a wealthy  independent  man,  who  held  and  still  holds 
a large  farm  in  the  neighbourhood ; the  other,  for  whom  I exerted  myself  in  procuring  a farm,  which 
he  did  procure  through  my  instrumentality,  and  which  his  family  still  holds.  Mr.°Balfe  listakes 
when  he  says  there  was  no  compensation  given  by  me  to  any  of  the  people.  I gave  compensation  to 
all  except  the  two  above  mentioned,  who  were  independent  of  it ; and  though,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  VIZ.  twenty-three  years,  I cannot  exactly  say  how  much,  yet  I perfectly  recollect  they  then 
expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  for  it.  During  the  time  the  improvements  were  carrying  on, 
which  were  extensive  and  expensive,  these  persons  received  a great  deal  of  employment ; and  I am 
satisfied  there  was  much  more  money  distributed  among  the  laboui-ing  class  by  me  when  these 
improvements  were  going  on,  than  there  would  have  been  had  the  farms  continued  in  the  occupation 
of  men  who  were  quite  unable  to  employ  labourers.  As  to  the  number  of  persons  living  on  the  farm, 

I a,m  satisfied  there  was  not  one-third  of  the  number  stated,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  compen- 
sation I gave  them,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  residences  on  the  adjoining  farms.  I was 
induced  to  consolidate  this  farm,  because  I considered  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  a large  farm,  and  it 
required  draining  and  other  expensive  improvements  which  could  not  be  undertaken  without  a largo 
capital.”  ° 

No.  3. — Statement  of  Richmond  Pepper,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Quin,  No.  84. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  send  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Land  Commissioners,  a short  statement 
in  answer  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Quin,  given  before  the  Commission  at  Armagh. 

_ “ (Q.  23  and  27.) — The  farm  alluded  to  consists  of  four  acres  thirty-six  perches,  and  was  held  at 
will  by  James  M‘Cann,  who  died  many  years  ago,  leaving  no  issue.  His  widow  held  the  farm  till  her 
death,  which  took  place  about  fom-  years  ago ; and  she  leaving  no  issue,  the  farm  was  then  set  to  one 
of  the  old  tenants  on  the  property  (who  bad  several  sons  to  provide  for),  at  the  same  rent,  which  is 
moderate,  on  paying  £IQ,  and  which  he  could  at  once  get,  and  even  more,  should  he  ever  be  disposed 
to  part  with  the  farm. 

“ On  the  death  of  the  widow,  a man  calling  himself  M‘Cann,  who  said  he  was  nephew  to  the  late 
James  M'Canii  (but  whom  I never  saw  or  iieai-d  of  before,  as  he  did  not  live  upon  the  property), 
applied  for  the  farm  and  was  refused ; but  I am  sure  I could  not  liave  been  so  rude  as  to  tell  him  he 
would  not  get  it  because  be  was  not  ‘ one  of  the  right  sort.’ — (Q.  24  and  28.) 

“ This  man,  therefore,  was  not  removed,  never  having  been  a tenant,  nor  in  possession  of  any 
portion — he  did  not  even  live  upon  the  property. 

“ (Q.  33.)-— I cannot  take  upon  me  to  say  whether  objections  to  set  land  to  Roman  Catholics  are 
often  made  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  I can  answer  for  myself  that  I have  frequently  set  land  to 
them,  not  only  on  the  property  in  question,  but  on  others  in  Mi-.  Quin’s  parish,  and  which  he  very 
well  knows.”  ^ 

No.  4. — Statement  of  Henry  Lindsay,  esq.,  County  Surveyor  of  Armagh,  in  reply  to  Evi- 
dence of  Mr.  David  Craig,  No.  86. 

“ In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  31st  ult.,  with  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  David  Craig,  I 
beg  to  say  that,  whoever  he  may  be,  be  is  substantially  incorrect.  I see  all  the  public  roads  myself, 
but  not  at  the  same  period  of  the  year,  as  that  would  be  impossible.  The  stones  are  measured  for  all 
the  important  roads,  and  for  all  others,  as  far  as  two  assistants  can  attend  to  it ; but  it  sometimes 
happens,  through  the  ignorance  of  a contractor,  that  the  stones  are  spread  without  measurement ; and 
Supp.,  Part  I.  Ic 


No.  4. 

Henry  Lindsay,  esq. 

See  Mr.  Craig's 
Evidence,  No.  86. 
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Henry  Lindsay,  esq 


No.  5. 

T.  D.  Bateson,  esq. 

S«e  Rev.  J.  LyncKs 
Roideiice,  No.  110. 


No.  6, 

Thomas  Venier,  esq. 

See  Mr.  Beck's 
Rvidci’ce,  No.  1 12. 


No.  7. 

A.  Spotswooil,  esq. 
See 

Evidence,  No.  149. 


No.  8. 

Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners for  Ireland 

See  Mr.  Ramsey  s 
Eoidence,  No.  191. 


in  all  such  cases,  where  I have  any  doubt,  I never  certify  the  amount,  \vithout  an  affidavit  or  declara- 
tion of  the  party  that  he  put  the  quantity  on.  Stones,  I am  aware,  are  trequentiy  removed  from  one 
contract  to  another,  after  having  been  measured ; but  this  is  a circumstance  that  I can  only  check  by 
prosecuting  the  party  when  I discover  it.  I did  try  it  some  time  baclt,  but  could  not  convict,  as  I 
bad  only  one  bad  witness,  whom  the  jury  did  not  believe. 

“ With  respect  to  parish  roads,  I have  heretofore  left  the  management  of  them  to  my  assistants  as 
many  of  those  roads  are  so  narrow,  that  I could  not  go  over  them  even  if  I were  inclined  ; and  up  to 
this  time,  I liave  only  heard  of  one  serious  complaint  about  the  conduct  of  an  assistant  in  looking  over 
a parish  road.  But,  as  the  grand  jury  at  last  assizes  recommended  that  I should,  as  far  as  possible 
look  after  the  attendance  to  such  roads,  that  department  of  the  business  may  be  better  conducted  in 
future.” 


No.  5. — Statement  of  T.  D.  Bateson,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Kev.  John  Lynch 
No.no.  ’ 

“ I am  unable,  as  I would  have  wished,  to  go  to  Dublin  ; but  I send  you  the  following  facts,  which 
you  may  rely  on.  The  M'Brides  were  ejected  in  the  latter  end  of  1838,  on  an  ejectment  which 
passed  in  the  previous  spring,  but  was  not  acted  on  for  a period  of  seven  months,  to  give  them  time 
to  dispose  of  the  good-will  of  the  farm,  which  they  could  get  nothing  for,  as  the  farm  was  in  such 
wretched  condition,  and  the  arrears  so  heavy.  The  farm  consisted  of  33a.  1r.  and  25p.,  statute 
measure,  at  the  rent  of  £17  18s.  'J'iie  arrears,  when  they  were  put  out,  amounted  to  £8/  5s.  2d. 
The  houses,  if  such  they  might  be  called,  were  not  pulled  down  by  me,  but  by  themselves,  to  whom  I 
gave  them  to  make  what  they  could  of  the  materials,  as  they  would  be  useless  to  any  solvent  tenant. 
Three  of  the  brothers  availed  themselves  of  this,  and  took  the  houses  away.  The  elder  brother,  after 
a few  weeks,  re-entered  his,  and  held  forcible  possession,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  indicted,  and 
sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment  at  the  Ballymoney  sessions.  It  is  true  that  the  farm  was 
vacant  for  two  or  three  years,  as  no  one  would  take  it  from  fear  of  a nephew  of  the  elder  brother,  a 
car|)enter,  and  a man  of  very  bad  character,  who  encouraged  his  uncle  in  taking  possession.  On  that 
man's  leaving  the  country,  the  farm  was  at  once  taken  by  a solvent  and  industrious  tenant.  This  is 
a true  statement  of  the  facts,  which  I am  prepared  to  make  affidavit  of.” 


No.  6. — Statement  of  Thomas  Verner,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  William  Beck, 
No.  112. 

“ The  Marquess  of  Donegal!  has  forwarded  to  me  your  communication  of  tlie  19tli  ult.,  containing 
an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  William  Beck.  In  reply,  I have  to  state  for  the  information  of  the 
Lund  Commissioners,  that  his  lordship  has  only  just  acquired  possession  of  his  estates,  that  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  lifetime  of  the  late  marquess,  there  was  no  agent  to  the  property,  and  that  no  trace 
of  the  ti'ansaction  referred  to  is  to  be  found  in  his  lordship’s  office.  I would  further  observe,  that  if 
Mr.  William  Beck  did  renew  bis  lease,  it  must  have  been  at  his  own  solicitation,  and  contrary  to  the 
express  desire  of  the  present  marquess.” 


No.  7. — Statement  of  A.  Spotswood,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Bernard 
M‘Gougiian,  No.  U9. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yom-  communication  of  the  2nd  instant,  relative 
to  the  evidence  given  by  Bernard  M‘Gougluin  of  Maglierafelt,  repeal  warden  for  this  district,  before 
the  Land  Commissioners,  at  Moneyinore,  in  April  last.  In  reply  to  their  question,  No.  24, -and  in 
justice  to  my  employers,  I think  it  right  to  state,  that  during  the  last  thirteen  years  I have  been 
agent  for  the  Maglierafelt  estate,  there  has  not  been  a single  instance  of  an  improving  tenant  being 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  manner  he  describes,  and  from  liaving  access  to  the  office  boolcs  containing 
the  accounts  of  the  tenantry  for  a very  long  period,  I am  fully  satisfied  no  case  of  the  kind  could  have 
oceui-red  ibr  the  last  thirty  years ; but  I know  some  instances  of  the  I'ery  revere  being  the  fact,  in 
following  up  a kind  and  liberal  practice,  whicli  lias  been  attended  with  most  beneficial  results, — 
namely,  when  a tenant  in  the  town  of  Maglierafelt  rebuilt  and  improved  liis  house,  he  always  got  a 
lease  without  any  increase  of  rent,  but,  in  some  instances,  a small  reduction  ivas  made,  by  way  of 
encouragement  to  others. 

“ I have  further  to  add,  that  the  estate  was  all  surveyed  and  valued  in  the  year  1826,  since  which 
period  no  advance  has  taken  place  in  the  rents,  which  average  about  18s.  the  Irish  acre  ; and  I will 
venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  not  a tenantry  in  Ireland  possessing  more  confidence  in,  or  more 
sincerely  attached  to,  their  landlords.  And  as  a proof  of  it,  tenants  holding  at  will  invariably  obtain 
as  much  for  their  tenant-right  as  those  having  leases — namely,  from  £7  to  £15,  and  sometimes  more, 
per  acre,  if  their  house  and  farm  are  in  an  improved  state,  well  knowing  that  the  rent  of  the  holding 
will  remain  the  same  as  the  valuation  of  1826. 

“ I am  of  opinion  that  M‘Gougban  cannot  allude  to  the  Maglierafelt  estate,  when  he  mentions  that 
the  landlords  are  in  the  habit  of  raising  the  rents  of  an  improving  tenant  from  15s.  to  30s,,  when 
the  farm  fell  into  their  hands,  as  any  individual  living  so  long  on  the  property  as  he  has  done  must  be 
aware  of  the  facts  I have  stated,  and  that  the  tenantry  have  been  always  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  consideration.” 


No.  8. — Statoment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  in  reply  to  Evidence 
of  Samuel  Ramsey,  esq..  No.  191. 

“ In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ramsey,  respecting  the  see  estate  of  Raphoe,  two  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty held  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  su-e  referred  to,. — the  one,  the  mensal  or  demesne 
lands,  which  were,  for  the  greater  part,  in  the  hands  of  the  late  bishop,  to  the  time  of  his  death; 
and  the  other,  the  see  lands,  held  under  lease. 
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“ When  the  property  of  this  see  was  transferred  to  the  comraissioners,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Church  Temporalities  Acts,  the  commissioners  caused  the  mensal  and  demesne  lands  aforesaid  to  be 
surveyed  and  valued  by  a competent  professional  person,  and  proposals  were  invited  by  public  adver- 
tisement for  demising'  the  whole,  or  part  of  them ; and  until  permanent  lettings  could  be  effected,  the 
lands  were  permitted  to  be  held  for  short  periods,  for  the  preservation  of  the  property,  at  rents,  in  no 
case  exceeding  the  valuation  made. 

“ As  regards  the  see  lands  in  general,  they  were  held  as  in  other  sees,  under  leases  for  terms  of 
twenty-one  or  forty  years,  granted  by  the  late  or  former  bishops,  and  which  leases  had,  from  time  to 
time,  been  renewed  at  regular  or  irregular  periods.  In  the  case  of  regular  and  customary  renewals, 
and  of  an  application  being  made  within  the  prescribed  time,  the  commissioners  are  by  law  bound 
to  renew  tlie  lease  for  the  like  terms  at  the  old  rent,  on  payment  of  the  same  amount  of  fine  as  had 
been  theretofore  customarily  paid ; but  in  case  of  irregular  renewals,  and  where  no  customary  mode 
of  fining  existed,  the  tenant  was  required  to  furnish  a rental  and  valuation  of  the  property,  showing 
the  rents  paid  by  his  under-tenants,  the  value  of  the  lands  if  now  to  be  let,  and  the  value  of  those  in 
his  own  occupation,  and  the  tenant  was  invited  to  maJce  any  observations  he  might  think  proper,  veri- 
fied before  a magistrate,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ramsey ; yet,  as  tins  rental  was  furnished  by  a person, 
employed  by,  and  necessarily  in  the  tenant’s  interest,  the  commissioners  felt  it  their  duty  to  refer  it 
to  their  agent  for  his  consideration,  and  report  thereon  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  without  his 
having  any  direct  interest  in  the  matter. 

“And  in  case  of  any  conflicting  opinions,  or  for  want  of  satisfactory  information  from  those 
sources,  the  commissioners  tlien  found  it  necessary  to  employ  a competent  professional  and  disinter- 
ested person  to  value  the  premises,  upon  whose  valuation  the  fine  was  calculated  for  the  lapsed  period 
of  the  lease,  upon  precisely  the  same  principle  as  would  have  been  adopted  by  the  bishop.  But  in  no 
case  was  the  rent  raised  by  the  commissioners. 

“ In  respect  to  renewals,  Mr.  Bamsey  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  differences  between  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  their  tenants  may  be  determined  by  arbitration — no  such  mode  of 
determination  exists,  whether  the  renewals  be  regular  or  irregular ; and  therefore  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  observe  on  that  part  of  Mr.  Ramsey’s  evidence,  where  be  states  that  ‘ the  arbitrators  must  be  the 
bishop  or  archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and  any  two  individuals  being  members  of  the  established 
church,’  and  who,  ‘ he  apprehends,  although  holding  those  high  .stations,  might  possibly  be  the  very 
creatures  of  the  agent.’  ” 


No.  9. — Statement  of  Mr.  William  Pepper,  in.  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  William 
M'Lane,  No.  218. 

“ Mr.  Henry  Boyd’s  father  took  a farm  of  land  from  Mr.  Hamilton’s  fatlier,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  near  Newtownhamiiton,  of  sixty-one  acres  of  arable  land,  and  forty  acres  of  mountain,  not 
fit  to  be  cultivated,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £13  16s.  llrf.  Mr.  Henry  Boyd  let  the  same  lands  to  me 
at  £53  l6s.  1 M.  per  year,  for  a perpetuity,  which  makes  £50  a year  profit  rent,  and  that  is  the  half 
too  much,  and  I have  let  it  to  tenants  who  built  good  houses  on  it,  and  I have  a very  small  profit 
rent  out  of  it.  I think  that  my  landlord,  Mr.  Boyd,  as  he  is  the  first  subletter,  should  allow  the 
half  of  the  profit  rent  to  me  and  the  under-tenants,  to  enable  them  to  buy  lime  and  manure  for  their 
land ; and  if  he  allows  me  the  one-half,  I will  cheerfully  give  it  to  the  under-tenants,  to  enable  them 
to  pay  the  rent.  The  Rev.  Wm.  M‘Lane  spoke  of  me  building  cabins  on  it,  wliicb  is  false,  for  I 
never  built  a cabin  on  it ; they  have  all  built  good  substantial  houses,  some  of  them  two  stories  high, 
and  slated.  I took  this  land  soon  after  Bonaparte’s  war,  when  lands  were  giving  an  enormous  price. 

“ I hold  another  farm  of  land  under  Mr.  Henry  Boyd,  which  he  holds  from  Mr.  Hamilton  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  £14  15.7c?.,  and  I pay  him  £52  4.«.  6<?.  per  year  profit  rent.  Said  farm  contains 
thirty-six  acres,  and  lies  upon  the  south  side  of  Newtownhamiiton  ; there  are  four  acres  of  river  in  it, 
the  river  has  cut  away  the  land,  which  I think  malces  it  about  two  guineas  per  aCre  to  me.  I have 
sublet  some  of  this  farm,  and  hold  the  rest  in  my  own  hand  ; and  I think  I have  a right  to  get  some 
reduction  from  Mr.  Boyd,  for  I tliink  he  should  allow  me  something  for  liming  and  manuring  for  the 
under-tenants  to  improve  the  land — at  any  rate,  the  one-fourth  of  his  profit  rent.  As  I do  not  find 
it  convenient  to  attend  at  the  office  of  the  Land  Commissioners  in  Dublin,  I beg  leave  to  forward  the 
above,  which  I consider  a full  explanation  of  Mr.  M‘Lane’s  evidence,  as  respects  my  property  in 
county  Armagh,  and  which  statement  I am  willing  to  verify  on  oath,  if  required.” 


No.  10. — Statement  of  Robert  Evans,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Dosiinick 
O’Farrell,  No.  225. 


“ I assert  that  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Dominick  O’Farrell,  with  reference  to  the  Earl  of 
Castlestuart’s  estate,  is  altogether  incorrect  and  without  foundation. 

“ One  ejectment  only  was  ever  brought  in  consequence  of  the  straight  marches ; in  which  case  the 
tenant  subsequently  satisfied  me,  that  he  had  purchased  his  farm  with  an  understanding  that  no  change 
should  be  made  under  the  new  regulations,  and,  therefore,  I abandoned  an  intended  alteration,  and 
allowed  the  tenant  to  remain  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  grounds,  nor  was  he  charged  one 
farthing  of  costs.  This  I am  ready  at  any  time  to  verify  on  oath. 

“ 'rhe  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  also  shows  how  very  incorrect  the  statements  of  Mr. 
O’Farrell  have  been,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  ejectments  entered  for  trial  at  the  quarter 
sessions  here.” 

(cOPT.) 

“I  certify,  on  search  made  in  my  office,  113  entries  of  ejectment  were  at  sessions  of  the  peace 
held  at  Dungannon  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  1843.  Eight  of  said  ejectments  were  at  the  suit  of 
the  Kiglit  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Castlestuart. 

“ And  that  at  a sessions  held  at  Dungannon  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  1844,  the  number  of 
entries  was  seventy-four ; and  four  of  said  entries  were  at  the  suit  of^the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Castlestuart. 


“ All  of  which  I certify, 

“ (Signed,)  Daniel  Auchinleck, 

“ Peace  Office,  Omagh,  4th  Nov.,  1844.  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  Co.  Tyrone." 

Supp.,  Part  I. 
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No.  8. 

Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners for  Ireland 


No,  9. 

Mr.  Wm.  Pepper. 

See  Hev.  William 
M'Lane's  Evidence, 
Ac.  213. 


No.  10, 

Robert  Evans,  esq, 

See  3ir.  O'EairelFt 
Evidence,  No.  225. 


Appendix  B. 
No.  1 1 . 

James  Scott,  es<j 
See  F.  Falls 
Fvidence,  No.  23( 


No.  12. 

Henry  Crossle,  esq. 

See  P.  Marphi's 
Evidence,  No.  243. 


No.  13. 

J.  M-Watfy,  esq. 

See  Pev.  William 
M'Lane's  Evidence, 
No.  218., 


No.  14. 

Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Mouiitcnshell, 
See  Rev.  Bernard 
MacauUnjs  Evidence, 
No.  114. 


4 SUPPLEMENT  TO  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  COMMISSIONERS 

Ifo.  1 1.— Statement  of  James  Scott,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Francis  Falls,  No.  230 
“ In  the  complaint  made  by  Francis  Falls  against  me  before  the  commissioners,  he  says,  that  the 
only  excuse  I could  make  for  turning  him  off  my  estate  was,  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  removino- 
his  children  from  my  school  and  sending  them  to  another.  Now,  I beg  most  positively  to  assert  that 
the_ cause  assigned  by  him  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  only  objection  I had  to  Falls,  and  of  this 
he  is  fully  aware.  His  general  conduct  was  such  that  nothing  cotxld  have  induced  me  to  retain  him  as 
a tenant  for  fourteen  years  but  the  great  dislike  I had  to  eject  any  of  my  landholders,  and  the 
favourable  opinion  I entertained  of  his  wife  and  family. 

_ “ By  the  particular  request  of  Falls  and  my  other  tenants,  I built  them  a school-house,  and  pro- 
vided  a good  master  and  mistress  for  it.  A few  weeks  after  it  was  opened  Falls  removed  his  children' 

without  stating  any  objection  he  had  to  the  school,  or  assigning  any  reason  for  his  conduct, leaving 

me  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  owing  to  his  great  desire  to  oppose  his  landlord  in  every 
thing  he  attempted  to  carry  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenantry.  ^ 

“ I found  him  invariably  complaining,  self-willed,  and  unsatisfactory.  For  example,  I considered 
he  injured  his  farm  greatly  by  a habit  lie  had  of  cutting  turf  in  diferent  places,  contrary  to  mv 
e.xpress  wishes.  He  allowed  his  cattle  to  trespass  on  his  neighbour’s  land,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  assist  in  making  enclosures,  nor  in  fact  doing  any  thing  in  the  way  of  improvement.  I found 
It  a most  difficult  matter  to  prevent  him  from  subletting,  and  he  actually  commenced  buildino'  a 
house  for  that  purpose,  which  I would  not  allow  him  to  finish.  He  had  a habit  also  of  retracting 
his  bargains.  ® 

‘‘  His  conduct  to  his  brother-in-law,  Dan.  Camphell.  who  occupied  part  of  the  farm,  was  cruel  and 
unjust.  Since  Falls  left  his  land  I considered  it  iny  duty  to  compensate  Campbell  for  tlie  treatment 
he  had  received,  and  I gave  him,  at  different  times,  cash  to  the  amount  of  £3  15s.” 


No.  12. — Statement  of  Henry  Crossle,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Patrick  Murphy 
No.  243. 

“ I am  now,  and  have  been  for  nearly  twenty-three  years,  agent  to  the  Flon.  Mrs.  Wingfield,  for 
the  lands  of  Ilakeeragh,  mentioned  by  Patrick  Murphy,  and  other  lands,  her  property,  in  the  county 
of  Monaghan.  When  I became  agent,  Michael  Murphy,  the  father  of  Patrick,  was  the  tenant  to  a 
small  farm  of  about  3a.  2n.  30p.,  plantation  measure;  and  having  gone  to  reside  in  the  town  of 
Monag'lian,  he  there  applied  to  me,  about  twenty  years  since,  to  substitute  his  eldest  son,  Terence 
who  resided  on  the  farm,  as  tenant.  I did  so,  and  have  ever  since  recognised  him  as  tenant,  and  he 
has  always  paid  the  rent,  and  received  receipts  in  his  name. 

“ I knew  nothing  whatever  of  Patiick  Murphy,  except  that  I heard  his  name  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  persons  concerned  iu  the  personation  of  voters  at  the  Belfast  election ; and  that  his  brother 
Terence  made  several  complaints  to  me  that  he  had  got  into  his  house,  and  was  keeping  company 
with  the  worst  characters  in  the  country— had  robbed  him  of  cattle,  and  oats,  and  had  threatened  his 
life ; and  Terence  also  told  me  lie  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  rent,  or  hold  the  farm,  if  I did  not 
put  out  his  brother  Patrick,  which  he  could  not  do.  On  seeing  Patrick  in  Monaghan,  when  he  came 
to  request  time  for  his  brother  Terence  to  pay  the  rent,  I told  him  he  had  notliing  to  do  with  the 
rent,  tliat  his  conduct  was  a disgrace  to  the  property,  that  he  had  robbed  his  brother  and  threatened 
Ills  life,  and  that  I would  put  him  off  the  property  ; and,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Terence,  I had  a 
notice  to  quit  served  on  him,  and  as  I did  not  proceed  at  the  next  sessions  after  the  expiration  of  the 
notice,  Terence  again  urged  me  to  bring  the  ejectment,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  both 
brothers  put  out : Terence  was  immediately  after  reinstated,  and  is  still  the  tenant.  For  the  mode 
in  which  Patriclc  obtained  a residence  on  the  land,  and  the  particulars  of  serving  notice  and  eject- 
ments, I beg,  ill  order  to  avoid  repetition,  to  refer  to  the  statement  of  John  Clarke,  the  bailiff  of 
the  estate,  and  that  of  Terence  Murphy.  It  is  totally  false  that  Patrick  Murphy  was  put  off  the 
lands  m consequence  of  his  going  to  London ; he  was  turned  off  solely  on  account  of  his  general  bad 
conduct,  through  the  complaints  and  at  the  request  of  his  brother  Terence.  I have  not  the  slightest 
recollection  of,  nor  do  I believe  I used  the  expressions  attributed  to  me  by  Patrick  Murphy.  Only 
one  magistrate  ever  spoke  to  me  about  Patrick  Murphy,  and  he  requested  me  to  allow  Murphy  to 
remain ; but  when  I asked  him  if  he  would  give  Patrick  Murphy  a good  character,  he  ivould  not  do 
so,  and  I refused  to  permit  a man  of  such  notoriously  bad  character  to  remain  on  the  property ; and 
so  far  was  I from  not  feeling  compassion  for  Murphy’s  large  family,  that  I recommended  Terence, 
wlien  he  consulted  me,  to  give  Patrick  £5,  on  account  of  his  familv,  though  himself  wholly  unde- 
serving  of  it. 

“ During  the  twenty-three  years  I have  been  agent  for  these  lands  I have  never,  during  that  time, 
^Id  one  shilling’s  worth  of  property  of  a tenant  for  rent,  nor  have  I ever  evicted  a tenant,  except 
Terence  Murphy,  as  above  stated ; and,  with  the  full  approbation,  and  by  the  wish  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Wingfield,  I have  always  given  ample  indulgence  to  the  tenants,  in  cases  which  required  it.” 

[Similar  statements,  from  Terence  Murphy  and  John  Clarke,  were  sent  with  this,  but  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  to  insert  tliem.j 


No.  13. — Statement  of  J.  M'Watty,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  William 
M'Lane,  No.  218. 

“ It  would  appear  as  if  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Lane  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  Mr.  Bond  took 
advantage  of  the  tithe  composition  to  increase  his  rents  far  more  than  the  amount  of  tithe  composi- 
tion, which  was  from  16if.  to  2^.  the  Irish  acre.  He  afterwards  admits,  that  Mr.  Bond’s  land  ‘had 
been  previously  held  at  a very_  low  rent,  under  a lease  that  had  expired.’  Mr.  Bond  had  the  lands 
measured  and  valued,  and  the  increased  value  was  more  than  the  tithe.  Was  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  Mr.  M‘Lane  had  sworn  tliat  they  were  formerly  held  at  a very  low  rent  ?” 


No.  14.  Statements  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mountcashell,  and  George  Joy,  esq., 
iu  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Bernard  Macaulay,  No.  114. 

“ A printed  circular,  dated  October  24,  forwarded  by  your  orders,  reached  me  through  the  post- 
office  last  Friday,  calling  my  attention  to  certain  evidence  reflecting  on  my  conduct  as  a landlord, 
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given  by  a priest  named  Macaulay,  at  Banbridge,  in  the  county  of  Down,  so  far  bade  as  the  .30tli  A pendix  B. 

day  ot  March  Jast.  I am  informed  in  this  circular  that  the  object  in  forwarding  this  evidence  is,  to  

enable  me,  it  I choose,  to  give  an  explanation  of  what  appears  to  be  prejudicial  to  me,  but  that  if  I ^<>-  14. 

wish  to  rnake  any  observations,  I must  do  so  personally  at  your  office  in  Dublin,  on  any  day  before 

Friday,  the  1st  of  November ; and  further,  that  this  evidence  on  my  part  must  be  given  Iwfore  you  on  -Mountcashell. 

oath.  When  the  rev.  gentleman’s  statements  were  made  so  long  ago  as  the  30th  March  I have 

reason  to  complain  that  I am  informed  only  now  of  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  me, 

M,  trom  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  I am  now  precluded  by  important  engagements  from  attending  in 
Dublin  within  the  time  limited,  to  refute  the  calumny  on  oath.  Being  unable  to  go,  I must  content 
myself  by  forwardmg  the  following  explanation,  which  I shall  be  ready  at  any  time  to  swear  to,  if 
required.  But  before  I proceed,  I must  express  ray  astonishment  at  the  kind  of  hearsay  evidence 
which  has  been  brought  against  me,  for  the  rev.  gentleman  knows  nothing  of  himself  what  1 may  have 
said,  but  IS  satisfied  with  giving  the  incorrect  and  exaggerated  account  which,  possiblv,  has  been  told 
him  by  some  ignorant,  stupid  fellow.  The  substance  of  the  charges  he  brings  against  me  is,— that  I 
reused  granting  leases  on  my  estates  in  the  county  of  Antrim  to  tenants  professing  the  Homan 
Catholic  faith,  on  or  before  the  year  1835  ; that  I refused  to  do  so  expressly  on  the  score  of  their 
religion  ; that  I did  so  several  years  in  continuation ; and  that  tliese  tenants,  though  not  turned  out 
of  their  farms,  have  never  since  obtained  a lease  from  me.  Further,  it  has  been  sworn  by  the  same 
rev.  gentleman,  that  he  had  known  persons  in  similar  circumstances  as  to  their  means  living  in  tlie 
same  neighbourhood,  who  had  got  leases  from  me  ; and  that  the  refusal  of  leases  in  the  cases  alluded 
to,  created  an  uneasiness  of  tenure  in  the  minds  of  the  tenants.  I shall  endeavour  to  be  brief  in  my 
reply  to  these  unfounded  and  malignant  accusations.  I declare,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that, 
since  the  year  1830,  I have  not  granted  above  two  or  three  leases  (if  I except  some  renewals  of  per- 
petuities which  I was  bound  to  execute),  whether  to  my  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  tenants.  The 
great  body  of  my  tenantry  in  the  county  are  Protestants,  very  few  Roman  Catholics  reside  on  my 
three  estates  there ; and  I have  always  acted  with  equal  Icindness  towai-ds  all  classes,  without  distinction 
of  creed.  I remember  that  shortly  after  one  of  the  elections,  when  my  tenantry  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
where  I chiefly  reside  (many  of  whom  ought  to  have  been  bound  to  me  by  llie  strongest  ties  of  gi-ati- 
tude  for  favours  conferred  on  them),  actually  voted  against  my  own  cousin,  then  the  Hon.  Robert 
King,  and  now  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  who  was  at  the  time  a candidate  to  represent  this  county, 

I visited  my  castle  in  the  north.  Whilst  there,  one  day  in  my  study,  when  a Roman  Catholic  tenant 
was  present,  I remember  having  spoken  on  the  subject,  and  remarking  that  my  Protestant  tenants  would 
not  have  acted  thus ; and  on  that  occasion  I pointed  out  the  impolicy  of  such  a course,  stating  that  it 
might  have  the  effect  of  inducing  landlords  not  to  grant  leases  so  readily  to  those  in  whom  they  could 
place  no  confidence.  But  I am  certain  I never  said  I would  grant  no  lease  to  a Roman  Catholic  on 
iny  estates,  on  account  of  his  religion,  since  the  period  in  question.  Although  I have  not  granted 
leases  to  my  northern  tenantry,  mv  agent,  George  Joy,  esq.,  a nephew  to  the  late  Chief  Baron,  having 
informed  me  that  they  were  unwilling  to  take  any  in  consequence  of  the  anti-corn  law  agitation,  and 
were  satisfied  to  remain  tenants-at-will,  I have  executed  a great  many  leases,  almost  all  to  Roman 
Catholic  tenants,  on  my  estates  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Tipperary.  You  will  remark  that  the 
rev.  gentleman  admits^  I have  not  turned  away  any  of  my  Roman  Catholic  tenants,  but  he  swears 
he  knows  of  others  similarly  circumstanced  as  to  means,  living  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  who  have 
obtained  lease.s  from_  me.  I challenge  him  to  name  those  persons ; and  if  he  cannot,  then  you  and 
the  legislature  may  judge  of  the  value  to  be  placed  on  his  sworn  testimony.  He,  sweats  he  was  told 
that  applicants  were  refused  leases  by  me  on  religious  grounds.  If  he  has,  he  has  been  told  what 
was  false ; and  were  I that  violent  bigot  and  oppressor  this  gentleman  would  represent,  how  comes  it 
that  I have  never  removed  one  Roman  Catholic  family  off  my  estates  in  the  north,  during  the  two 
and  twenty  years  that  I possess  them  ? It  is  well  knoivn  in  the  north  as  well  as  south  of  Ireland,  that 
I never  was  a harsh  landlord,  and  that  unless  compelled  by  gross  misconduct  or  non-payment  of  rent, 

I never  have  ejected  a tenant.  I believe  I possess  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  my  people ; and 
though  it  is  sworn  flmt  there  e.xists  an  insecurity  of  tenure  in  the  minds  of  my  tenantry,  l am  con- 
vinced the  250  or  300  of  both  persuasions,  who  now  hold  farms  under  me  in  the  county  of  Antrim  at 
will,  would  not  hesitate  to  contradict  the  infamous  slander.  Altliough  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  a 
farm,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  is  declared  by  the  rev.  deponent  to  be  worth  very  little,  witnesses 
innumei-able  can  prove  the  contrary,  especially  on  my  estates.  In  conclusion,  I beg  to  say,  that 
although  this  letter  is  not  given  in  on  oath,  I am  willing  to  verify  its  contents  by  affidavit ; and  as 
my  rev.  accuser  has  been  permitted  to  introduce  evidence  which  he  only  heard  from  others,  and 
which  they  never  verified  upon  oath,  I have  an  equal  right  to  claim  that  this,  my  defence,  may  be 
appended,  in  its  present  shape,  to  your  Report,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  false  and  erroneous  im- 
pressions. 

“ Although  ignorant  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses  you  have  examined,  and  of  the  testimony  they 
have  given,  I feel  assured  that  no  one  has  accused  me  of  being  oppressive,  or  of  exacting  too  high  a 
rent  for  my  lands.  I regret  I was  ignorant  of  the  present  charges  during  your  recent  visit  to 
this  neighbourhood.  What  a pity  it  is  that  similar  inquiries  are  not  made  on  certain  properties  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Ireland !” 


Statement  of  George  Joy,  < 


George  Joy,  esq. 


“ I have  read,  with  no  little  surprise,  the  answers  given  on  oath  before  the  commissioners  by  the  .See  Pev.  Bernard 
Rev.  Bernard  Macaulay,  formerly  parish  priest  of  Ballymena,  but  now,  and  for  several  years  past,  of  Macaulay's  Evidence, 
poivnpatrick,  county  of  Down,  a distance  of  upwards  of'  forty  Irish  miles  from  the  property  concern-  No.  1 14. 
ing  which  he  ^presumes  to  give  hearsay  evidence  as  to  Lord  Mountcashell’s  dealings  with  his 
•tenantry,  and  parts  of  which  evidence  are  quite  unfounded  in  fact. 

“ I refer  pai-ticularly  to  question  1 4,  and  his  reply  thereto.  Now,  in  contradiction  to  his  statement 
I assert,  that  no  leases  were  made  in  1835,  or  since,  or  indeed  for  some  years  previous,  by  Lord  Mount- 
cashell,  to  any  of  his  tenants  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  and  the  renewal  of  a few  lives  in  some  leases  of  lives  renewable  for  ever,  and  which 
-one  was  a mere  memorandum  of  agreement  for  a lease  of  the  corn  mill  of  Glenrard,  with  the  small 
farm  attached  to  it,  as  also  for  the  grazing  or  mountain  farm  in  Belsallagh,  contiguous  to  it,  and  both 
•of  which  were  held  by  Thomas  Davison,  esq.,  of  Glenarm,  whose  father,  then  lately  deceased, -had 
■laid  out  a considerable  sum  of  money  upon  them  in  valuable  improvements,  and  on  which  account. 
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Appbsdix  B. 
No.  14. 

George  Joy,  esq. 


No.  42. 

F.  ,T.  Rowan,  esq. 

See  Mr.  Love's 
Evidence,  No.  209 ; 
and  Mr.  M'Farlane’s 
Evidence,  No.  215. 


No.  9". 

Henry  Murray,  esq. 

See  Bcv.  Fletcher 
B/akeli/'.s  Evidence, 
No.  97. 


his  lordship  felt  disposed  to  give  him  a better  description  of  lease  than  it  was  then  in  contemplation 
to  grant  to  the  other  tenants,  but  which  leases  have  not  yet  been  prepared  or  executed,  although  the 
memorandum  referred  to  was  made  in  1835. 

“ So  much  for  this  portion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macaulay’s  evidence. 

“ With  respect  to  the  rev.  gentleman’s  opinion  of  the  little  value  that  ‘ tenant-right’  in  the 
county  of  Antrim  bears,  he  is  quite  in  error,  as  also  with  regard  to  the  ‘ insecurity  of  tenure’  which 
he  says  the  refusal  to  grant  leases  to  Roman  Catholics  has  a tendency  to  create.  Such  is  not  the 
case,  nor  does  such  feeling  operate  on  the  mind  of  a purchaser  ; and  as  an  instance,  1 will  state  one 
fact,  which  I think  ought  to  be  convincing  on  that  head : — 

“ A Roman  Catholic,  of  the  name  of  Daniel  O’Lone,  residing  on  another  estate,  and  in  a different 
barony,  has  purchased  the  good-will  or  tenant-right  of  three  or  four  of  Lord  Mountcashell’s  Roman 
Catholic  tenants  in  their  lands,  and  possibly  of  some  of  the  very  people  from  whom  the  rev. 
gentleman  obtained  his  hearsay  evidence,  for  whose  farms  lie  has  given  a considerable  sum,  convinced 
as  he  is  that  his  money  is  well  secured,  that  his  tenant-right  in  them  will  be  respected,  and  that  his 
children,  or  other  members  of  his  family,  for  whom,  no  doubt,  he  intends  them,  if  well  conducted  and 
industrious,  will  be  fostered  and  encouraged  on  his  lordship’s  estate  as  much  as  their  Protestant 
neighbours,  without  any  regard  to  their  religious  opinions  or  belief.  Such  is  the  fact ; and  such  the 
rev.  gentleman  could  easily  have  ascertained,  had  he  visited  personally  Lord  Mountcashell’s  estate 
and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statements  that  were  made  to  him  by  some  inter- 
ested party  or  other,  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  getting  up  an  imaginary  grievance,  and  to  injure 
the  characters  of  the  Irish  Protestant  landlords,  especially  of  one  who  is  avowedly  admitted  to  be 
among  the  very  best  in  Ireland,  and  whose  extensive  estates  in  Antrim  have  only  to  be  visited  to  prove 
them  to  be  the  seats  of  contentment,  happiness,  and  industry. 

“ There  is  another  circumstance  which  I feel  imperatively  called  on  to  mention,  in  defence  of  his 
lordship’s  character  as  a landlord — namely,  that  during  upwards  of  thirty-6ve  years,  that  I have  liad 
the  honour  to  be  agent  for  his  lordship’s  estates,  there  have  not  been  five  evictions  of  tenants  off  his 
estates  in  Antrim,  comprising  nearly  800  tenants  ; and  in  each  case,  which  was  solely  owing  to  non- 
payment of  rent,  the  out-going  tenant  was  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  tenant-right  before  eviction.  Of 
these  persons,  but  one  was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  the  sale  of  his  good-will  in  his  farm  produced  above 
£200,  although  it  was  only  a coarse  mountain  farm,  much  out  of  order,  and  held  at  will. 

“ So  much  for  the  ‘insecurity’  and  depreciation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  holdings  on  ‘ Lord  Mount- 
cashell’s  estate,’  as  stated  on  oath  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macaulay. 

“ This  is  all  that  occurs  to  me  to  mention  to  you  on  this  subject  for  bis  lordship^s  information,  and 
which  I am  ready  and  willing  to  verify  on  oath  at  any  time.” 


No.  42. — Statement  of  F.  J.  Rowan,  esq.,  County  Smweyor  of  Tyrone,  in  reply  to  Evidence 
of  Mr.  Ephraim  Love,  No.  209,  and  Mr.  William  M'Farlane,  No.  215. 

“ In  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Love,  I beg  leave  to  state,  that  upon  the  appointment  of  the 
present  secretary  of  the  gi-and  jury,  and  myself,  in  18-12,  to  the  situations  which  we  now  hold,  we 
found  that  there  had  been,  in  both  our  departments,  great  negligence  and  mismanagement,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  many  and  grievous  malpractices  existed  in  the  transaction  of  the  fiscal  business  of 
the  county.  Since  then,  we  have  together  endeavoured,  as  much  as  was  in  our  power,  to  meet  the 
evils  justly  complained  of,  by  the  establishment  of  a more  systematic  arrangement  of  public  documents,, 
and  by  strictly  watching  and  punishing  any  attempts  at  fraudulent  or  illegal  acts, 

“ Although  matters  are  as  yet  far  from  being  altogether  in  the  state  that  might  bo  wished,  yet  few 
will,  I think,  deny  that  the  improvements  have  been  great  and  important.  It  is  impossible,  under  the 
present  system  of  presentments,  that  the  bad  effects  of  interested  motives  should  not  be  sometimes 
felt,  or  that  occasional  cases  of  fraud  should  not  pass  undetected  ; and  ittoo  often  occurs  that  ])ersons, 
without  examining  fairly  into  the  matter,  attribute  to  the  negligence  of  a public  officer,  evils  which  his 
utmost  diligence  might  have  failed  to  prevent,  and  which  it  is  quite  out  of  his  power  to  remedy. 

“ For  my  ovvh  part,  I have  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  reform  existing  abuses,  by  establishing 
a strict  discipline  among  my  deputies,  by  requiring  from  them  monthly  returns  of  all  their  duties,  by 
obtaining  the  dismissal  of  those  of  whose  want  of  integrity  I found  sufficient  proof,  as  well  as  by 
prosecuting  and  decreeing  very  many  defaulting  contractors,  and  discountenancing  to  tlie  utmost  of 
my  ability  that  excess  of  competition,  wliich  results  in  inadequate  prices,  and  their  inevitable  conse- 
quence, insufficient  work.  I have  also  invariably  examined  minutely  into  all  complaints  laid  before 
me,  when  there  was  any  apjiarent  ground  therefor,  and  have,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  sne  to  do, 
ascertained  that  contractors  iiad  fairly  executed  their  contracts,  before  they  obtained  payment  for  them, 
I must  also  say,  that  I have  uniformly  met  with  most  ready  support  from  the  grand  jury,  as  a body, 
in  all  that  I have  endeavoured  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  public ; and  I trust  that  those  endeavours, 
jmpei'fect  though  they  be,  have  not  been  altogether  without  a useful  and  salutary  effect.” 


No.  97. — Statement  of^ Henry  Murray,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Fletcher 
Blakely,  No.  97. 

“ Mr.  Blakely  is  asked  (at  question  71,) — ‘ To  what  do  you  attribute  that  decline  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  farmers  ? — 'The  rents  are  what  they  were  formerly,,  and  the  price  of  farm  produce  is 
considerably  lower.’  This  is  not  the  ease.  The  principal  agent  of  the  Mai-quess  of  Downshire, 
along  with  his  lordship’s  valuator,  made,  several  years  after  the  termination  of  tbe  war,  a personal 
and  minute  survey  of  the  tenements  on  his  lordship's  estates,  with  a view  to  reduce  the  rents  where 
they  appeared  too  high,  and  in  order  to  equalise,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  the  price  of  land  to  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce  ; and  the  reduction,  as  is  seen  by  the  books  in  this  ofliee,  amounts,  on  an  aver- 
age, to  about  5s.  per  Irish  acre. 

“At  73,  Mr.  Blakely  is  asked,, — ‘ Bias  there  been  no  abatement  on  lettings  or  leases  granted  about 
the  period  you  mention  ? — Tliere  has,  in  some  instances,  by  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  and  by  the 
Marquess  of  Downshire,  and  especially  upon  lands  where  fines  were  paid  of  ten  guineas  an  acre.’ 
’This  also  is  incorrect,  as  respects  the  price  of  land,  and  is  shown  by  the  observations  on  tbe  pre- 
ceding number.  Had  he  been  well  informed  it  should  have  been  the  reverse  of  what  he  has  made  it. 
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Henry  Mui'cay,  esq, 


No.  100.— Statement  of  Charles  Magee,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  tlie 
Rev.  James  M'Kekna,  No.  154. 

“.In  reference  to  the  statement  made  by  the  llev.  James  M'Kenna,  respecting  my  conduct  in  the 
management  of  my  father’s  property,  I beg  leave  to  state  that  he,  the  Rev.  James  M'Kenna,  never 
held  an  inch  of  the  land  in  question,  but  an  uncle  of  his  did,  and  there  was  an  express  clause  of  non- 
alienation  in  his  lease ; and  notwithstanding  the  particular  orders  from  my  lather  not  to  sell,  he  did  do 
•so,  and  got  above  £100  for  bis  land,  from  a man  -who  ran  the  land  out  ef  condition  and  even 
destroyed  all  the  houses,  and  just  before  the  lease  expired,  put  a man  of  bad  character  into  one  of 
the  farms  alluded  to : the  other  farm  he  put  this  young  priest  and  his  sisters  into. 

“ In  question  Hi,  he  says,  ‘ he  cannot  say  it  is  usual  to  sell  the  tenant-right.’  Now,  on  my  father’s 
ropeity,  it  has  been  always  usual,  and  is  never  objected  to  ; but  I did  not  allow  the  tenant  put  into 
is  uncle's  farm  to  sell,  as  he  did  not  buy,  he  being  put  into  the  land  just  before  the  lease  expired,  on 
purpose  to  annoy  my  father. 

“ These  statements  I would  willingly  make  on  oath,  but  cannot,  from  particular  business  here,  be 
in  Dublin  before  the  1st  of  November.” 


No.  101. — Statement  of  Edmund  Staples,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Arthur  Quinn,  No.  iOL 

No.  147-  Edmund  Staples, esq. 

“ I return  you  Arthur  Quinn’s  evidence.  I detained  it  thus  long  wishing  my  agent  to  read  it,  but  See  Arthur  Quinn' t 
it  got  no  further  publicity.  I would  wish  to  be  examined  by  the  commissioners  when  again  -E‘'‘dence,  iVo.  147. 
assembled.  Quinn’s  evidence  is  in  great  part  untrue,  and  given  in  revenge  towards  me  for  not 
accepting  as  a tenant  a relative  of  his,  who  I considered  would  be  as  bad  a tenant  as  he  is  and  has 
always  been.  He  stated  to  the  commissioners  that  he  owed  but  one  year’s  rent,  and  that  he  was 
under  ejectment  for  that  amount,  when  the  fact  was,  at  the  time  he  made  that  statement,  he  owed 
two  and  a half  years’  rent,  out  of  which  my  agent  demanded  but  the  one  year’s  rent ; which,  not  heino- 
paid,  he  served  the  ejectment  for  one  year’s  rent,  and  which  ejectment  has  not  yet  been  put  in  force.’^ 


He  malces  a continuance  of  high  rents  the  rule— a reduction  the  exception,  whUe  the  precise  con- 
trary was  the  fact,  as  the  boolcs  in  this  office  show. 

“ In  question  74,  he  is  asked,—*  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  in  your  opinion  the  war  rents  are  usuallv 
kept  up  stdl  m the  county  of  Down  ?_Yes,  generally  speaking,  they  Lte ; where  the  lease  continues, 
the«  has  been  very  httle  abatement  made.’  Here  he  is  equally  incorrect,  as  refers  to  the  Marquess 
of  Downshire  s property,  as  has  been  shown  above,  for  there  has  been  a very  considerable  reduction, 
generally,  on  all  tenants  whether  holding  by  lease  or  at  will.  In  those  cases  where  fines  were  received 
and  leases  granted  a reduction  was  as  follows,  viz.-From  3s.  9d.  to  5s.  per  Irish  acre  ; and  to  tenants- 
at-will,  there  was,  from  actual  survey,  a reduction  of  from  4s.  to  7s.  per  acre.” 


No.  102.— Statement  of  James  Sheil,  esq.,  rolatit^e  to  Evidence  of  ‘William  Kemmis,  esq.,  no  102 

^0.  15.  James  Sheil,  esq. 

“ I have  read  that  ]iart  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  William  Kemmis  wliich  relates  to  the  murder  of  See  Mr.  Kemmiss 
the  late  Mr.  Hall,  of  Merton  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  he  is  under  a mistake  as  to  the  Evidence,  No.  15. 
cause  of  it,  which  is  as  follows Mr.  Hall  had  set  a large  farm,  on  a part  of  his  estate  called  Uskane, 
about  three  miles  from  Merton  Hall,  to  a person  of  the  name  of  Kent ; and  having  heard  that  Kent 
intended  to  bum  a portion  of  the  land,  he  sent  for  him,  and  cautioned  him  against  doing  so.  He 
afterwards  received  information  that  Kent  was  preparing  the  land  for  burning,  in  defiance  of  his 
caution;  and,  in  consequence,  he,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1841,  went  to  the  farm,  and  inquired  for 
Kent,  but  not  finding  liim,  he  desired  one  of  Kent’s  servants,  who  was  preparing  the  ground  for 
burning,  to  tell  him  that  if  he  persisted  in  burning  it  he  would  certainly  have  him  fined.  Notwith- 
standing this  message,  Kent  did  persist ; and  Mr.  Hall  having,  on  the  1 9tii  of  May,  heard  that  Kent 
had  commenced  the  burning,  he,  shortly  after  breakfast,  went  to  Kent’s  farm,  and  upon  going  into  the 
field  where  the  burning  had  eommenceef  was,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  immediately  slTot.  The 
murder  was  committed  by  two  of  Kent’s  labourers,  who  were  ivorkiiig  for  him  in  an  adjoining  field 
when  Mr.  Hall  was  seen  approaching,  and  by  a person  called  Bams,  who  was  employed  to  assist  them, 
and  who  was  afterwards  executed  for  this  crime. 

“ Mr.  Hall  never  let  potato  ground,  nor  was  he  ever  applied  to  upon  the  subject ; and,  instead  of 
being  a ‘ hard.’  was  a most  humane  and  charitable  gentleman.  He  farmed  his  demesne  himself, 
which  contained  several  hundred  acres,  expended  large  sums  yearly  in  improvements,  gave  constant 
'employment  to  a great  many  workmen  and  labourers,  increased  their  wages  beyond  what  had  been 
usual  in  that  country,  built  a sclmol-house  inside  of  his  demesne,  where  the  children  of  the  poor 
people  in  his  neighbourhood  were  educated  gratis,  and  his  death  was  generally  lamented  and  severely 
felt  by  them.” 

No.  103 — Statement  of  John  Knox,  osq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  tlic  Rev.  William  Brown,  No.  103. 

No.  189.  John  Knox,  esq. 

“ I have  carefully  perused  your  enclosure,  marked  1 89,  being  an  exti'act  of  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  See  jRev.  W.  Brown’t 
William  Brown,  given  before  the  Land  Commission,  aud  which  states,  that  about  eight  years  ago  I Evidence,  No.  189. 
ejected  some  Catholic  tenants,  and  re-set  their  land  to  Protestants,  and  that  my  reason  for  doing  so 
was,  that  I suspected  one  of  the  former  to  have  written  me  a threatening  letter.  In  reply,  I beg  to 
state,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  above  statement,  as  1 never  ejected  any  Catholic 
teuant  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a Protestant  in  his  place,  nor  have  I in  the  course  of  my  life  ever 
Teceived  a tlireatening  letter,  or  any  thing  that  could  be  construed  into  such. 

_ “ Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  communication  on  the  subject,  as  it  affords  me  an  opnortuuity  of 
vindicating  my  character  as  a landlord,  from  such  unjust  aspei-sions." 
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Z9S. 

H.  Cosgrave,  esq. 
See  Mr.  Balfe's  Evi- 
dence, No..  42.. 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Henry  Cosgrave,  esq.,  No.  295,  in  answer  to  Evidence  of 
J.  D.  Balfe,  esq.,  No.  42. 

“9.  Are  you  agent  to  Colonel  Henry  White  for  his  lauds  in  the  Upper  Meath  Hill  estate? I 

am,  and  have  been  so  for  four  years  past. 

“ 10.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tiie  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners  by  Mr. 
John  D.onellan  Balfe  ?— I have. 

“11.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  to  the  commissioners  upon  that  subject  ? — I do.  With 
respect  to  the  quality  of  the  land  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Balfe,  the  impression  upon  my  mind  is,  tliat  the 
land  wants  rest  from  continual  cropping,  and  I often  requested  the  tenants  to  sow  clover,  and  rest  the 
lands.  The  tenants  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  ordinary  description  of  small  tenants — labourers,  as  all 
such  are.  It  is  not  those  tenants  that  are  in  such  a deplorable  state, — they  must  be  the  poor  brought 
in  by  the  tenants,  and  which  I,  in  all  cases,  have,  so  far  as  was  in  my  power,  endeavoured  to  prevent. 
They  are  under-tenants  which  the  landlord  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of.  It  is  immaterial  what  nominal 
rent  they  were  under ; with  a few  exceptions,,  their  payments  generally  for  the  four  years  past  have 
not  exceeded  about  15s.  per  acre  : some  paid  only  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  acre.  The  landlord  only  waited 
the  expiration  of  their  leases  to  re-divide  and  let  the  lands  to  a certain  number  of  the  present  occu- 
piers, (he  number  at  present  on  it  being  so  great.  This  is  as  regards  the  Upper  Meath  Hill  estate, 
because  there  is  also  a Lower  Meath  Hill  estate. 

“ 12.  Are  the  tenants  there  principally  tenants-at-will? — Yes,  they  are  principally  tenants-at-will: 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  leases  will  shortly  expire.  lu  Upper  Meath  Hill  they  hold  from  five  to 
twelve  acres,  and  some  less ; few  more  than  twelve  acres.  A number  of  notices  to  quit,  and  ejectments, 
have  been  served  since  1840 — notices  about  twelve,  and  ejectments  fourteen, — with  the  view  of  alarmini^ 
some,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  pay  rent,  and  to  get  out 
some  who  owed  considerable  arrears,  and  who  are  not  inclined  to  pay  any  rent ; but  I never  heard  of 
the  scene  of  litigation  as  described  by  Mr.  Balfe,  as  defence  was  never  taken  to  any  ejectment  or 
process,  save  by  one  tenant,  who  afterwards  paid  up  his  rent,  and  he  and  his  son  are  about  getting  a 
six  months’  lease  of  another  of  bis  holdings.  There  were  only  four  tenants  on  both  estates  since  1840, 
and  only  one  of  them  on  the  upper  estate  dispossessed  under  a habere  and  decree.  With  one  of  the 
tenants  so  dispossessed  there  was  a loss  of  £329  9s.  5d.,  being  above  four  and  a half  years’  rent;  with 
another  a loss  of  £510  4s.  1 d.,  being  upwards  of  six  years’  rent ; and  another  tenant  (he  being  on  the 
Upper  Meath  Hill  estate),  with  the  loss  of  £126,  being  nearly  four  years’  rent,  independently  of  the 
arrear  of  £64  18s.  returned  by  the  former  agent  against  him,  and  which  the  landlord  forgave,  with  the 
hope  that  he  would  by  being  so  accommodated  become  a good  tenant : and  in  like  manner  the  landlord 
forgave  almost  all  the  tenants  the  arrears  returned  against  them  by  the  former  agent,  some  of  which 
were  very  considerable. 

“ 13.  Can  you  tell  the  number  of  acres  held  by  the  tenant  on  the  Upper  Meath  Hill  estate  who 
owed  £126? — About  seveiiieen  and  a half  Irish  acres. 

“ 14.  What  was  his  annual  rent? — About  £31  13s. 

“ 15.  Have  you  ever  compared  the  letting  value  of  that  property  with  the  poor  law  valuation? 

I cannot  say  that  1 have.  We  are  wailing  till  the  leases  expire  in  order  to  have  it  properly  divided 
out. 

“ 10.  Have  the  rents  upon  that  property  been  lately  raised? — No,  they  have  not : yet  after  all  that 
I have  stated  was  clone  by  the  landlord,  it  was  impossible  to  induce  the  tenants  to  pay  the  rent,  and  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  take  some  proceedings. 

“ 17.  Was  there  any  person  resident  upon  that  estate  acting  for  the  landlord  ? — There  has  not 
been  for  these  four  years  past:  but  previous  to  my  being  agent  the  gentleman  who  was  agent  was 
resident,  and  held  a considerable  tract  of  the  estate,  and  holds  it  still. 

“ 18.  Have  you  been  frequently  amongst  the  tenants;  and  have  you  held  any  reasoning  with  them 
on  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  rent? — I often  told  the  tenants,  and  reasoned  with  them,  that  it 
was  only  fair  to  pay  the  rent  or  give  up  the  land ; and  some  who  paid  me  well  told  me  it  would  only 
be  fair  to  make  the  others  pay  or  put  them  out. 

“ 19.  Are  the  lands  of  Meath  Hill  naturally  had  in  your  opinion? — I cannot  say  that  they  are 
naturally  bad,  it  requires  a belter  judge  than  I am  to  say  that;  but  my  impression  is  that  the  land 
requires  rest : I should  not  say  that  it  is  naiorally  bad.  1 would  also  state,  that  it  never  came  to  my 
knowledge  that  the  tenants  got  meal  on  credit  from  usurer.-',  and  I have  spoken  to  persons  on  the  sub- 
ject who  ought  to  know,  and  I do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  case.  It  is  also  my  opinion  that  there  is 
not  a shop  of  any  kind  on  the  estate,  and  from  the  inquiry  I have  made  I understand  there  is  no  such 
thing.  The  rent-charge  is  only  paid  by  the  landlord,  which  was  a relief  so  far  at  that  time. 

“ 20.  Is  the  twenty-Qve  per  cent,  allowed  to  the  tenants? — They  are  lenanls-at-will,  and  they  did 
not  come  under  the  act  of  Parliament:  we  do  not  go  into  the  tithe  question  with  them  at  all;  it  was 
only  tenants-at-will  at  rack  rent  who  were  charged  the  full  rent-charge,  and  they  were  entitled  to  the 
tweiUy  five  per  cent. 

“21.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  cases  you  have  mentioned  are  the  only  cases  in  which  there 
have  been  law  proceedings? — Yes. 

“22.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  fact  that  Colonel  White’s  property  is  without  a parallel  in  Ireland 
for  decrees  and  bills  of  ejectment  in  the  last  few  years? — It  is  not ; I have  stated  to  you  the  facts. 
There  was  only  one  on  the  Upper  Meath  Hill  estate.  Mr.  Balfe  states  that  Colonel  White  could  at 
this  moment  turn  out  every  one  of  his  (euaiils:  to  that  I say,  certainly  not.  Colonel  White  could 
only  turn  out  two.  of  them,  against  whom  decrees  were  obtained  on  the  25th  June  last. 

“23.  Were  there  any  decrees  against  them  on  the  12lh  January  last? — Yes,  there  were  two  de- 
crees which  could  have  been  put  in  force  in  January,  1844,  but  only  one  was  executed. 

“ 24.  What  is  the  number  of  tenants  on  the  Upper  Meath  Hill  estate  ? — About  forty. 

“ 25.  How  many  notices  to  quit  were  served,  on  which  you  might  have  proceeded  at  the  January 
sessions? — Three  or  four,  I think;  and  we  only  proceeded  upon  two  last  June" 


305. 

Col.  Alex.  Cruise. 

See  Mr.  Balfe's  Evi- 
dence, No.  42. 


Extract  from- the  Evideucc  of  Colonel  Alexander  Cruise,  No.  305,  in  answer  to  Evidence 
of  J.  D.  Balfe,  esq.,  No.  42. 

“ 1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Rahood,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 

“ 2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  agent  to  Lord  Gormanstown,  and  also  to  Sir  William  De 
Bath. 
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n*' •'”> '>J-  Jota  Do, .Bilan  Balfe,  relative  to  tile  propertv  of  Lord 
SeSrera  r “J,  oteervations  that  jou  vvial,  to  Lite  to'  the  com- 

rnissioners  — John  Gallon,  of  Corratuhher,  ,s  parucularly  referred  to  here  He  held  a lease  of 
nmeteen  acres ; the  lease  ™s  made  in  the  year  1S24,  andL  the  year-  1842  there  Vas  an  Jteu  rf 

SS'ldm  "lie  & T “j  ‘•■■■■g,  ejectments  wereZ"gto 

agrnnst  luni.  The  farm  was  drvrded  as  lollowa  ;_Of  nineteen  acres  the  lessee  held  seven  acres  ■ his 

Sh  om  ro“oT‘  ‘ ^ “““  ' *"■“  Mar-Lnt 

, f'  state  you  found  it  in  ? — Yes,  when  the  ejectment  was  brought.  The  historv  of 

widow , at  the  f aUing  of  thrs  Mrdloon  s lease,  upon  the  ejectment  and  his  death  toting  place  immc- 

mLbL? ’ n'T  L a *■''?'  ""«*»>“*  “f  ‘1>«  ground,-this  John  cLion's  father, 

whom  Ml.  Balfe  alludes  to,  paid  a fine  for  a part  of  the  ground;  there  was  the  widow  upon  the 
ground,  and  Lord  Gormanstown  did  not  wish  to  dispossess  her.  Then  there  was  a brotherL  this 
t°t'“  a»  “to  of  ground ; and  another  person  of  the 


PTio'i  w,  iieiQ  ija.it  an  acr©  oi  around  j and  anotlier  nerson  of  thp 

name  of  John  Smith— Margai-et  Smith  is  his  daughter : these  were  old  people,  and  Lord  (formanstown 
did  not  wish  to  distob  them ; and  he  made  Caidon  the  lessee,  upon  the  understanding  that  these 
people  were  not  to  be  disturbed  during  their  Hfe-tiine,— they  paying  the  same  rateofrenl,  £1  ifdrf 
an  acre.  However  these  people  died,  and  their  children  succeeded,  and  were  not  disturbed  • ‘and 
when  the  lease  ^as  made  in  1824,  Carlon  got  twelve  acres  of  the  nineteen,  the  widow  Mulloon 
five  and  a half,  and  the  brother  of  the  lessee  half  a rood,  and  this  John  Smith  one  acre.  John  Carlon 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  gave  five  acres  to  his  brother;  so  that  when  I came  to  take  posses^ 
.'ll" ® ejectment,  in  1842.  The  ejectment  proceJded- 

S fW  ? redeemed.  _ Now  all  these  under  people  came  to  me,  and  said  they  had  their  share 

of  the  lent  ready,  and  that  it  was  the  lessee  who  would  not  pay ; therefore  upon  this  representation 
Lord  Gormanstown  decided  that  the  under  people  should  be  replaced  in  their  holdings,  and  the  lessee 
ti^ed  out , he  was  wnsidered  to  he  the  man  in  fault.  That  refers  to  the  case  of  Carlon’s  farm  • 
that  IS  the  only  case  brought  forward  on  Corratubber.  Now  all  those  people  were  let  off  theii-  seven 
Lme'tSmT'  " l^alf-year’s  rent,  and  they  have  got  back  their  ground  upon  the 

“5.  With  reference  to  Cloghrea,  more  particularly  the  case  of  Bartholomew  Fitzpatrick  have 
you  any  statment  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ?— I should  wish  to  mention  the  circumstances  of 
Cloghrea.  The  tmvnland  is  ,00  acres,  and  'it  was  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Balfe:  it  was  then  a 
grazing  farm,  with  one  house  upon  it:  this  was  about  the  year  1784,  during  the  late  Lord 
Goimanstowns  life— this  I have  from  Lord  Gormanstown  himself.  This  Mr.  Balfe  was  elected  for 
townland  was  then  let  to  a Mr.  Dillon.  About,  I believe,  the  year 
1814  or  1815,  Mr.  Diiloa  was  ejected,  and  instead  of  his  one  house  there  were  from  100  to  ISOfamilies 
upon  die  townland.  Then  the  question  was,  what  was  to  be  done  with  all  these  people.  It  was  divided 
into  three,  four,  or  five,  or  sis  acres,  and  some  twenty  acre  farms.  After  some  consideration,  Lord 
Gormanstown  decided  that  he  would  malie  out  of  the  toivnland  twelve  lots,  selecting  the  principal  and 
most  respectable  man,  as  it  were,  to  be  the  head  of  these  lots-he  to  have  the  other  people  under 
him,  and  not  to  disturb  them  as  long  as  they  paid  their  rent,  which  this  man  agreed  upon—that  he 
was  not  to  press  upon  them,  that  there  was  to  be  no  private  arrangement,  that  they  were  to  pay  their 
shares,  and  he  was  to  be  the  ostensible  man.  This  system  went  on  for  four  or  five  years,  and  it  was 
found  not  to  answer,  and  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  surrendered  their  leases.  Upon  the  surrenderino- 
of  the  leases,  all  the  under  people  became  Lord  Gormanstown’s  direct  tenants ; not  a single  individual 
wa.s  dispossessed.  There  are  at  this  moment  upon  this  townland  seventy-six  tenants  In  182'’  I 
believe,  the  rent  which  they  held  under  was  £2  an  acre,  and  in  1822,  upon  various  complaints  Lord 
Ltormanstown  decided  there  should  be  a valuation,  and  both  parties  to  stand  by  that  valuation. 

_ b.  What  wj^  the  complaint  ?— The  lot  system  was  not  found  to  answer : these  iieople  surrendered 
tJieir  leases,  and  Lord  Gormanstown  directed  a valuation  to  be  made  ; and  in  the  year  1826  there 
were  about  thirty  leases  made,  of  twenty-one  yeai-s  and  three  lives.  Then  we  come  to  the  case  of 
Bartholomew  Fitziiatnck— he  took  out  his  lease  in  1826.  I became  agent  in  May,  1840  and  Fitz- 
patrick then  owed  an  arrear  of  five  years  and  a half;  he  paid  one  haif-vear’s  rent  during  the  year 

1840,  and  one  half-year  during  1841.  In  November,  1842,  he  had  not  paid  any  tliino- ®and  eiect- 
ments  were  then  served  upon  him— that  was  a case  before  the  higher  courts.  Tliis  is  the  man  who 
complained  that  he  was  put  to  expense  by  ejectments  being  brought  against  him  He  paid  £7  7r 
upon  the  half-year’s  rent  in  1S41,  aud  his  half-year’s  rent  was  £31.  Lord  Gormanstown’s  gale  days 
are  the  2oih  ol  March  and  the  29tli  of  September.  He  was  then  behind  both  the  September  of 

1841,  and  the  March  of  1842,  and  ejectments  were  served  upon  him  in  November,  1842,  in  the 
higher  courts.  Those  ejectments  were  not  proceeded  upon,  Fitzpatidck  having  stated  his  poverty  and 
ottering  £40,  and  pledging  himself  to  pay  lialf  a year’s  rent  in  future,  within  the  half-year  altogether 
without  reference  to  arrears ; he  was  then  Wo  yeai's  in  arrear.  He  paid  £40  in  December,  1842 
pledging  himself  in  future  to  pay  half  a year’s  rent  within  the  half-year.  The  2oth  of  March  came 
and  no  payment.  He  had  then  the  six  months,  and  in  June  ejectments  were  again  served  upon  liim’ 
and  possession  taken,  and  the  fai-m  given  to  another  man,  he  Iiaving  paid  nothing  in  the  meantime* 
Lord  Gormanstown  took  the  £40,  and  let  him  olf  tlie  two  rears’  rent,  which  was  £120.  I should 
observe,  during  the  time  of  my  father’s  agency,  the  people  h'ad  got  into  a system  of  never  attending- 
to  the  half-year.  When  I commenced,  Lord  Gormanstown  published  a little  address  to  his  tenantrj* 
giving  them  to  understand  that  what  had  passed  as  to  irregularities  should  not  be  brought  against 
them,  but  that  for  the  future  he  was  determined  that  eacli  man  should  pay  his  half-year’s  rent  within 
the  half-year.  Now  Fitzpatrick  had,  for  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  only  paid  one  year's  rent. 

vvu'  respect  to  the  land  of  Ballymoo,  in  the  parish  of 

Nobber?— A lease  was  made  in  the  year  1803  to  five  people:  those  people  introduced  thirteen  other 
families, — that  is,  the  daughter  married,  aud  the  husband  got  a portion  of  the  ground ; the  son 
married,  and  the  tenant  gave  him  a portion  of  it.  The  fann  was  subdivided,  and  it  was  in  1842 
Lord  Gormanstown  wrote  to  me  to  ask  me  if  such  was  not  the  case,  he  declaring  that  he  never  knew 
such  was  the  case.  I made  an  examination  of  the  farm,  and  then  sent  a statement  to  him  that  tliese 
people  owed  an  arrear  of  three  years  and  a half.  His  directions  were,  to  call  upon  them  to  pay  up 
their  arrears.  This  they  did  not  do,  with  one  exception  ; the  representative  of  one  man  of  the  name 
of  Lamb  paid  up  his  arreai's.  This  place  had  latterly  been  the  resort  of  all  the  viilany  of  the 
fc»UPP.,  Part  I.  i 
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country ; any  one  wlio  would  give  a trifle  to  a man  was  allowed  to  come  and  rear  up  a house  against 
his  cabin.  _ . . , i « -.r 

“ 8.  Was  there  any  clause  agaiust  subletting  m that  lease  ? — Yes. 

“ 9.  Were  any  means  ever  taken  to  enforce  it? — No.  Lord  Gormanstown  went  upon  the  ari-ears 
of  rent.  Ejectments  were  directed  to  be  served,  and  they  were  served, — these  people  having  had 
time  to  make  up  their  arrears,  and  not  having  done  so.  In  the  meantime,  before  the  habere  was 
applied  h.r,  the  lease  expired ; they  refused  to  give  possession,  and  upon  the  falling  of  the  lease  a 
second  ejectment  was  brought,  and  'possession  obtained.  Now,  upon  the  possession  being  obtained, 
there  were  found  the  families  of  the  five  immediate  direct  lessees,  and  tfiirteen  other  houses  upon 
these  sixty-nine  acres  and  a half.  The  arrangement  Lord  Gormanstown  made  was  this : — Michael 
Duffy  was  first  named  in  the  lease : Lord  Gormanstoivn  provided  for  two  of  his  sons,  John  and  Peter 
Duffy ; they  were  both  elderly  men  and  poor,  and  he  gave  them  small  holdings  each.  John  and 
James  Lamb  were  the  two  sons  of  another  representative : James  Lamb  retained  his  own  division ; 
John  Lamb  got  the  greater  part  of  the  division  held  by  Magennis.  Philip  Carion  retains  his  father’s 
division.  Of  the  Magennises  none  were  in  a state  to  hold  any  ground,  they  were  so  wretchedly  poor, 
so  that  Lord  Gormanstown  gave  them  pecuniary  compensation,  and  allowed  them  to  take  away  their 
crops.  The  sixty-nine  acres  and  a half  were  divided  formerly  amongst  five.  Peter  and  John  Reilly, 
also  a son  and  brother  of  the  lessee,  they  got  the  father’s  holding. 

“ 10.  Were  any  proceedings  commenced  against  those  parties  for  subletting,  upon  the  clause  in 
the  lease  ?— No ; the  proceedings  acted  upon  were  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  lease.  The  proceedings  were  talcen  in  consequence  of  the  lease  having  expired.  All  the 
people  that  were  not  acknowledged  were  on  the  ground,  and  the  question  was,  what  was  to  be  done 
with  them ; and  every  man  who  had  a fair  claim  was  provided  tor,  and  the  others  were  allowed 
pecuniary  compensation  of  £3  each,  and  the  crops  upon  the  ground.  Then  I see  Mr.  Balfe  says, 
that  making  a head-tenant  where  there  are  a good  many  under-tenants,  is  with  the  object  to  facilitate 
the  collection  of  the  rent.  It  is  no  such  thing ; — finding  the  property  reverted  to  Lord  Gormanstown, 
either  upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease  or  by  ejectment,  the  object  was  charity.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  John  Dyas,  esq.,  No.  308,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
J.  D.  Balfe,  esq.,  No.  42. 

' “71.  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  Staholmuck,  near  Kells? — I am ; it  is  within  four  miles  of  Kells ; 
I am  the  owner  of  it, — I purchased  that  property;  it  was  sold  by  order  of  the  court  in  the  year  1835. 
Those  lands  belonged  to  a very  old  respectable  family  of  the  name  of  Fleming.  Part  of  the  lands 
were  leased  to  tenants,  and  part  let  under  the  courts.  After  I purchased  it,  I got  au  order  of  com-t 
to  put  me  in  possession  of  what  was  let  under  the  court,  and  when  I came  in  upon  it  there  were  a 
o-ood  many  poor  people  living  on  it;  then  I demanded  possession  from  them,  and  the  principal 
part  of  them  gave  me  possession.  I put  them  in  as  caretakers  to  take  care  of  the  places,  as  my  farm 
servauis.  1 let  them  reinain'on  the  lands,  some  two  years,  some  three  years,  and  I charged  them  no 
rent ; and  when  they  were  going  away  I gave  them  their  timber  and  thatch,  or  any  manure  they  had 
put  out  on  the  lands,  and  gave  them  tbe  land  for  nothing  for  tlieir  crop.  There  was  more  of  the  land  I 
got  from  the  tenants,  to  whom  I gave  in  exchange  land  elsewhere  at  a sacrifice,  to  get  away  some  of 
these  cottiers.  I gave  them  their  place  for,  I believe,  a year  and  a half  for  nothing  ; and  the  cabins 
they  built  (they  had  no  term  in  it  or  any  thing),  I got  them  valued,  and  whatever  was  considered  a 
fair  value  for  those  cabins  I paid  it  to  them  in  money,  I tlunk  about  four  or  five  and  twenty  pounds, 
and  in  other  cases  upwards  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds.  I let  them  take  away  the  timber  and  thatch, 
and  I gave  them  land  for  their  manure  for  nothing,  and  they  went  away  quite  satisfied  and 
contented. 

“ 72.  What  number  of  those  families  do  you  think  there  may  have  been  ? — I cannot  tell  that ; 
there  were  a great  number  : I never  kept  an  account  of  them.  They  became  located  there  when  it 
was  let  under  the  courts ; there  was  nobody  to  prevent  them. 

“ 73.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  lauds  at  Staholmuck  ?■ — Thvce'hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres  in 
Staholmuck  aud  St.  John’s  Rath. 

“74.  Were  they  both  together? — Yes.” 


Evidence  of  Henry  Cope  Sweeny,  esq.,  No.  929,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  William 
Jackson,  No.  242. 

“ 1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Gardiner’s-place,  Dublin. 

“ 2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A solicitor,  and  agent  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rothwell,  of  Sliautona,  in 
the  county  of  Monaghan. 

“ 3.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners  by  Mr.  William  Jackson,  as  to 
tlie  ejectment  of  tenants  upon  tlie  property  of  BIr.  Rothwell  ? — I have. 

“ 4.  Have  yon  any  statement  to  make  nith  regard  to  that  evidence  ? — Yes,  I have.  Mr.  Jackson 
is  asked,  ‘ Has  consolidation  of  fai-ms  been  carried  to  any  extent  in  this  district  ? ’ He  says,  ‘ Yes, 
for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rothwell.’  Upon  that  I would 
observe — It  is  untrue  that  consolidation  of  fai'ras  has  been  eai-ried  on  upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  RothweU, 
so  as  to  reduce  their  number.  W^hen  he  got  possession  of  the  estate,  on  arriving  at  age  in  the  year 
1835,  the  receiver  under  the  court  of  chancery  (originally  appointed  at  the  suit  of  creditors),  who 
had  been  over  the  estate  for  upwards  of  seventeen  years,  returned  the  total  number  of  holdings  at 
about  210,  whereas  the  number  of  holdings  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  218,  although  the  land  so 
divided  into  218  holdings  does  not  include  the  demesne  and  five  holdings  formerly  held  under  the 
receiver  and  purchased  up  by  Mr.,  Rothwell,  and  does  not  consist  of  more  than  1,265  acres  (Irish)  so 
let,  exclusive  of  bog  for  firing,  or  waste  land. 

“ 5.  Though  the  number  of  holdings- was  only  210,  can  you  state  the  number  of  occupants — was 
there  more  than  one  occupant  on  each  holding? — I am  not  able  to  state  that.  In  the  year  1835 
there  were  five  holdings  each  above  twenty  acres,  whereas,  under  the  present  arrangement,  there  are  only 
throe  farms  over  that  extent,  whilst  there  are  100  that  only  average  about  2-J  acres.  The  changes 
effected  in  the  extent  of  farms  were  adopted  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  regulation  and  convenience 
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In  their  form,  position,  and  extent,  and  are  equally  beneficial  to  the  tenant  aa  the  landlord  } and  such 
alterations  were  especially  requisite  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  distribution  of  farms  in  rundale,  accordina: 
to  which  system  the  land  of  each  tenant  had  been  divided  into  portions  detached  from  each  othen  „ 
Ihe  next  question  to  Mr.  Jackson  was,  ‘ Has  that  involved  the  removal  of  any  of  the  tenantry  ?’  and 
Ms  answer  IS,  _ Yes  : I have  a paper  containing  an  account  of  those  turned  out,  and  where  they  went.' 

He  IS  asked  Ms  means  of  knowledge,  and  he  says,  ‘ He  is  a tenant  to  the  estate,  and  the  agent  is  Mr. 
Sweeny,  of  Gardiner  s-place,  Dublin.’  My  observation  upon  that  is-As  a consequence  upon  the  last 
observation,  it  could  not  be  true  that  the  alleged  consolidation  involved  the  removal  of  teLntry.  It 
will  be  found,  on  reference  to  a schedule  annexed  hereto,  founded  upon  the  list  furnished  to  the  com- 
missioners by  Mr.  Jackson,  that  no  tenant  of  Mr.  Rothwell  was  removed  from  the  estate,  except  for 
causes  wMch  rendered  it  imperative  on  him  to  take  that  step.  He  is  then  asked,  ‘ How  had  the  persons 
that  were  removed  come  on  the  estate  ?’  His  reply  is,  ‘They  had  been  on  the  land  many  years. 
They  were  tenants  to  the  head  landlord ; but  they  were  on  small  holdings.'  My  remark  upon  that  is— 
During  the  management  of  the  receiver  the  immediate  tenants  on  the  estate  had,  against  the  express 
covenants  in  their  leases,  sublet  to  mere  cottiers.  Other  tenants,  from  year  to  year,  had  done  the 
same,  ^^d  such  are  (^refully  distinguished  in  the  schedule ; and  in  all  those  transactions  the  parties 
were  liberally  dealt  with.  But  Mr.  Rothwell  suggested  to  his  immediate  tenants  the  removal  of  those 
cottiers,  who  had  been  improperly  permitted  to  locate  themselves  on  the  land,  without  any  employment, 

! ^mediate  holdings  were  so  small.  Mr.  Jackson  is  then  asked,  ‘Whether  they  had  * 
subdivided  the  land  contrary  to  the  landlord's  desire?’  and  he  says,  ‘ There  was  no  objection  at  all-  a 
number  of  them  bad  leases.’  Upon  that  I have  to  state— It  is  notoriously  untrue  that  the  land- 
lord  did  any  act  by  which  he  assented  to  the  introduction  of  the  cottiers  who  were  brought  upon  the 
estate,  but  such  holders  of  divided  farms  as  the  receiver  sanctioned  (of  which  105  averaged  only  about 
three  acres),  5^.  Rothwell  on  getting  possession  of  the  estate,  recognised  as  his  tenants.  The  next 
jmestion  is,  ‘What  process  was  used  in  removing  them  ? ’ Mr.  Jackson  says,  ‘ Serving  notices  to  quit, 
if  they  would  not  give  up.’  Upon  that  I would  observe — Notices  to  quit  were  not  served  upon  tlie 
cottiers,  but  notices  were  served  upon  such  of  Mr.  Rothwell’s  tenants,  holding  from  year  to  year,  who 
refused  to  reniove  the  cottiers  they  bad  brought  upon  the  lands,  or  who  desired  to  have  such  notices 
served,  to  justify  them  in  the  removal  of  cottiers.  The  next  question  was,  ‘ Did  many  of  them  give 
up  voluntarily?  ’ He^  says  ‘ Yes,  some  did  ; they  got  £5  to  go  away,  and  some  got  nothing.’  My 
observation  upon  that  is — Almpst  all  the  cottiers  gave  up  voluntarily  ; some  of  them  without  the  land- 
lord or  Ms  agent  hearing  of  them,  the  act  of  removal  being  executed  by  the  immediate  tenants.  They 
were  n(^  urgently  pressed  in  point  of  time.  Some  of  them  were  paid  by  the  immediate  tenants,  and 
others  by  the  landlord  himself ; with  very  few  exceptions,  the  cottiers  leaving  the  land  were  not 
dissatisfied.  This  observation  does  not  include  cases  of  the  immediate  tenants  of  Mr.  Rothwell,  none 
of  whom  were  removed,  hut  for_  causes  detailed  in  the  schedule.  The  next  question  is,  ‘ What  was 
the  reason  that  some  got  nothing  ? ’ He  says,  ‘ When  they  would  not  give  up,  Mr.  Sweeny  pursued 
them  by  ejectment,  and  then  they  got  nothing.’  In  answer  to  that  I say — In  some  few  instances  it 
became  necessai-y  to  proceed  by  ejectment  on  notices  to  quit,  where  such  notices  were  served  at  the 
tenants’  instance  to  get  rid  of  cottiers.  Proceedings  by  Mr.  Rotliwell  against  his  own  tenants,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing,  were  only  resorted  to  in  the  very  few  instances  noticed  in  the  schedule.  Mr. 
Jackson  is  next  asked,  ‘ To  what  size  have  the  farms  been  brought  by  this  system  ? ’ and  he  says, 

‘ I consider  that  few  consist  of  more  than  twenty  acres — few  twenty-five  acres ; the  avera°-e  is  ei‘’-ht 
or  so.’  Upon  that  I remark— It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  statement  is  untrue  which  chafes 
Mr.  Rothwell  with  disposses.sing  his  tenants  for  the  mere  purpose  of  consolidating  or  eulargiug  the 
farms  on  his  estate ; the  statement  is  equally  untrue  that  the  holdings  average  eight  acres,  the 
average  extent  of  the  farms  is  no  more  than  about  five  and  three-quarter  acres,  whereas  when  Mr. 
Rothwell  got  possession  in  1835,  the  farms  averaged  six  and  one-half  acres,  or  thereabouts.  The  next 
question  is,  ‘ Can  you  state,  of  your  own  knowledge,  how  many  families  were  dispossessed  ? ’ Mr. 
Jackson  says,  ‘ There  were  fifty-two.  Some  went  to  America,  some  are  begging,  and  some  are 
cottiers  on  the  estate ; some  of  them  have  very  small  lioldings  ; some  turned  out  were  never  cottiers, 
and  had  nothing  but  gardens  and  houses.’  My  remark  upon  that  is— The  fifty-two  persons  returned 
by  Jackson  were  for  the  greater  part  cottiers,  with,  whom  the  landlord  had  no  privity ; and  some  of 
those_(if  they  ever  existed)  were  not  known,  even  by  name,  to  Mr.  Rothwell,  or  his  agent.  Tlie  next 
question  put  to  Mr.  Jackson  was,  ‘ What  was  the  state  of  cultivation  before  they  went  ? ’ He  says, 

‘ It  is  improving  now,  but  it  is  in  a very  low  state.'  Upon  that  I observe — The  regulation  of  the  farms, 
and  a large  and  well  directed  expenditure  upon  the  estate,  have  wrought  a most  beneficial  change  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  order  of  the  tenantry.  Mr.  Jackson  is  then  asked,  where  the 
the  landlord  lives,  and  he  says,  ‘ In  Italy,  at  Nice,  I believe ; he  has  not  resided  upon  the  estate 
for  many  years.’  To  that  I say — The  charge  of  absenteeism  implied  in  the  answer  to  these  interroga- 
tories is  contrary  to  the  fact.  Mr.  Rothwell’s  usual  residence,  from  the  year  1836  to  the  year  1842, 
was  well  known  to  be  in  the  county  of  Meath,  with  occasional  temporary  occupation  of  the  mansion 
house  ou^  his  estate  in  Monaghan,  for  some  months;  and  his  visit  to  Italy  was  not  until  the  year 
1842,  whither  he  was  ordered  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  and  from  whence  he  has  since  returned. 

He  is  then  asked,  ‘ What  is  the  agent?’  and  he  says,  ‘ An  attorney.’  1 have  made  no  reply  to  that; 

I admit  it,  though  I am  much  more  engaged  in  land  than  law. 

“ 6.  Did  you  give  personal  attention  to  the  management  of  the  estate  ? — The  estate  is  managed 
by  the  landlord  himself ; but  I looked  into  every  one  of  the  matters  most  minutely. 

_ “ 7.  _How  often  was  it  your  custom  in  the  year  to  visit  the  estate  ? — Almost  invariably  from  six  to 
eight  times  in  the  year,  and  spend  ten  days  or  a fortnight  each  time ; at  the  rent  time  always  eight 
or  ten  days.  The  next  charge  is  most  extraordinary ; it  is  about  a trespass,  and  he  volunteers  an 
answer.  He  says,  ‘ There  was  another  case  of  a man  who  had  a pass  for  fourteen  years,  and  Mr. 
Sweeny  closed  it  up  last  week  by  his  bailiff.  He  was  about  making  a road  to  it ; but  tlie  road  is  not 
made  at  all.  He  closed  it  up  before  he  made  the  other,  and  when  the  man  opened  the  path  by  bring- 
ing home  a horse  and  cart,  he  had  a capias  brought  against  him,  and  wanted  the  man  to  give  him 
£5  to  stop  proceedings.’  He  is  asked  whether  he  knows  this  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  he  says, 

‘ No  ; it  is  what  the  man  told  me.'  To  this  I reply — The  detail  of  facts  connected  with  the  case  of 
M'Keon,  volunteered  by  the  witness  Jackson,  is  a gross  misrepresentation  of  a dispute  of  ivhich 
Jackson  liimself  was  the  original  cause,  and  the . responsibility  of  stating  which  he  now  avoids  by 
alleging  it  hearsay,  altliough  the  groundlessness  of  M'Keon’s  claim  to  3ie  right  of  way  in  dispute 
was  well  known  to  him.  The  facts  are,  that  Jackson  previously  rented  the  ground  through  which  the 
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way  was  claimed,  and  during  his  occupation  he,  Jackson,  gave  a privilege,  as  it  has  since  appeared' 
to  M‘Keon  to  pass  through  the  ground  to  liis  farm,  without  the  privity  of  Mr.  Rothwell  or  his  a^ent! 
The  ground  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  landlord,  Mr.  Rothwell,  having  been  voluntarily  surreal 
dered  by  Jackson,  and  forms  part  of  his  demesne.  Mr.  Rothwell’s  steward  made  up  the  fences  and 
stopped  the  passage  in  question,  and  no  dissatisfaction  was  then  expressed  by  M'Keon  at  his  doing 
so ; the  steward  had  marked  another  convenient  way  for  his  and  other  tenants’  accommodation,  until 
the  completion  of  which  M'Keon  was  left  to  resort  to  the  way  which  originally  led  to  his  farm,  and 
vouch  never  had  been  closed.  Notwithstanding  his  apparent  acquiescence,  M'Keon  was,  with  his  son 
fuund  by  the  bailiff  of  the  estate  in  the  act  of  levelling  the  ditch  wliieh  had  been  so  made  up,  and 
on  the  bailiff  remonstrating  with  M'Keon  at  tlie  trespass,  the  latter  struck  him  with  a spade.  Upon 
this  fact  being  reported,  and  that  M'Keon  asserted  a claim  of  way,  the  agent,  Mr.  Sweeny,  caused 
him  to  be  served  with  a writ,  the  commencement  of  a civil  action,  which  was  the  only  course  of  pro- 
ceeding open  to  Mr.  Rothwell  under  such  circumstances,  but  M'Keon  having  ascertained  that  he 
could  not  legally  assert  his  right,  submitted  to  pay  £3  for  the  damage,  as  well  as  by  way  of  fine  for 
such  a daring  act ; and  the  agent  considered  it  his  duty  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  some  money, 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  evil  example  of  so  litigious  and  troublesome  a tenant  from  incit- 
ing any  others  to  similar  acts  of  aggression  and  outrage  : and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
prompt  and  firm  course  adopted  in  resisting  such  an  attempt  has  produced  the  most  beneficial  results. 
Mr.  Jackson  is  then  asked  these  questions — ‘ With  regard  to  the  paper  you  sent,  are  you  prepared  to 
swear  that  the  statements  are  all  correct?’  He  says,  ‘ I sent  a man  to  get  the  return  for  me.’  He  is 
asked,  ‘ Do  you  believe  the  statements  to  be  correct  ?’  He  says,  ‘ Yes ; I do  know  myself  a number  of 
them.’  He  is  then  asked,  ‘ Was  it  with  a view  to  make  the  farms  a better  size,  or  was  there  any  political 
or  religious  motive  mixed  up  with  it  ? ’ liis  answer  is,  ' It  is  to  make  the  farms  larger,  and  not  from 

any  feelings  of  that  kind,  for  I know  he  turned  out  one  Protestant  family.’  Upon  that  I say It  has 

been  already  shown  that  persons  W'ere  not  dispossessed  to  make  the  farms  larger.  The  next  question 
put  to  Mr.  Jackson  is,  ' Can  you  state  the  number  of  tenants  who  received  compensation  ?’  His 
answer  is,  ‘ No,  I cannot  tell ; I know  he  had  records  against  some  of  them,  and  they  got  nothing.’ 
Upon  that  I can  state  that  all  the  tenants,  and  many  cottiers,  received  compensation  from 
the  landlord,  or  successors,  except  those  removed  for  non-payment,  or  who  defended  the  record* 
but  upon  that  I would  refer  to  tlie  schedule,  and  my  observation  in  answer  to  a subsequent  question. 
He  admits  that  all  the  others  who  did  not  force  the  landlord  to  have  recourse  to  proceed- 
ings got  compensation.  He  is  next  asked,  ‘ Were  any  of  the  records  tried  ? ’ and  he  says,  ‘ Yes, 
there  were  two.’  I beg  to  say  there  was  but  one  record  brought  down  for  trial,  and  that  was 
a case  wliere  the  tenant  put  Mr.  Rothwell  upon  proof  of  tenancy,  which  was  denied,  the  difficulty  of 
which,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  deduction  of  the  title  of  the  landlord  as  the  possession  of  the  defendant 
in  the  character  of  tenant,  obliged  Mr.  Rothwell  to  proceed  in  one  of  the  superior  courts,  at  great 
expense.  In  consequence  of  the  estate  devolving  on  Mr.  Rothwell  during  minority,  and  the  difficulty 
of  proving  payment  of  rent  by  many  of  the  tenants,  w'ho  were  previously  unknown  to  the  receiver 
under  the  court,  some  of  them  availed  themselves  of  the  fact,  and  disclaimed  tenancy,  and  they  were 
further  encouraged  by  the  landlord  experiencing  defeats  in  the  assistant  barrister’s  coui-t,  by  reason 
of  the  difficulties  already  alluded  to.  Mr.  Rothwell,  by  the  advice  of  counsel,  brought  ejectments  in 
one  of  the  superior  courts,  and  brought  one  case  to  trial,  the  successful  issue  of  which  induced  the 
other  defendants  to  submit.  The  next  question  is,  ‘Did  .all  receive  compensation  but  those  two?’ 
He  says,  ‘ I cannot  say  that ; but  the  persons  who  got  the  land  had  to  pay  the  money  back.’  Upon 
that  I say — The  statement  that  the  landlord  obtained  from  the  in-coming  tenant  any  compensation 
which  his  predecessor,  or  dispossessed  tenant,  received,  is  wholly  destitute  of  foundation ; but,  in  some 
instances,  the  out-going  tenant  was  permitted  to  resign  to  a new  tenant  for  a money  consideration ; 
and  the  landlord  permitted  the  new  tenant  to  hold  the  land  free  from  the  ai-rears  of  rent  due  by  his 
predecessor,  which  was  consequently  lost  to  the  landlord.  The  next  question  put  to  Mr.  Jackson  is, 

‘ Was  there  any  rent  due  by  them  ?’  He  says,  ‘ There  might  be  rent  owing ; and  particularly  when 
people  found  they  would  not  get  leave  to  remain,  they  held  back.’  He  is  also  asked,  ‘ Had  the  rents 
been  regularly  paid  before  proceedings  were  resolved  on  ? ’ and  he  says,  ‘ Yes ; the  rents  are  not 
high.  They  are  not  more  than  5s.  an  acre  of  some  : 25s.  or  26s.  is  the  highest.’  Upon  that  I remark— 
Although  the_  rents  now,  as  settled,  are  moderate,  being  under  the  poor  law  valuation  of  the  land,  yet 
such  was  the  irregularity  in  the  general  management  of  the  estate,  and  the  extent  of  arrears  accrued 
during  the  period  it  was  under  the  court,  that  Mr.  Rothwell  has  lost  nearly  £1,000  of  ai-rears  of  rent 
since  he  got  possession  in  1835,  which  he  remitted  to  the  tenants,  while  the  money  expended  in  the 
improvement  of  the  estate,  and  the  condition  of  the  tenantry,  during  that  period,  amounted  to  £1,700, 
not  including  several  sums  given  to  individual  occupiers  by  Mr.  Rothwell  personally,  of  which  he  has 
kept  no  account ; and  in  those  sums  the  necessary  expenditure  for  costs,  in  consequence  of  the  refrac- 
tory conduct  of  some  of  the  tenants,  as  already  alluded  to,  has  not  been  included : and  Mr.  Rothwell 
has  experienced  those  losses,  and  made  that  expenditure,  on  an  estate  of  w'hich  the  annual  return  to  him 
IS  not,  with  bogs  for  firing — a scarce  and  dear  article — more  than  £1,725,  exclusive  of  the  demesne  in 
his  own  possession.  I have  drawn  out  a schedule  of  every  tenant  alleged  by  Mr.  Jackson  to  have 

been  removed,  and  the  answer  applicable  to  each  of  them,  which  I beg  to  hand  in [The  witness 

delivered  in  the  following  paper ; ] 

COUNTY  MONAGHAN. 

LIST  OF  ALLEGED  RE.MOVALS  FROM  5IR.  OBSERVATIONS  BY  MR.  ROTHWELL’S  AGENT 
ROTHWELL’S  ESTATE.  THEREON. 


Aughjiakebe. 

1.  Bryan  Began. 

Beaok. 

2.  Thomas  Hill,  4 acres. 


3,  Luke  Jl'Cabc. 


An  under-tenant  of  a house  and  garden,  wlio  refused  to 
come  under  rent. 

Had  hut  four  acres.  A stranger  from  county  Down, 
brought  in  -without  any  competent  authority,  wliilst  the 
receiver  -was  over  the  estate  of  the  late  tenant  for  life. 
There  -was  no  road  to  his  farm.  He  got  £20,  and  £4  Is. 
arrears  were  forgiven.  He  went  voluntarily. 

A cottier  to  an  absentee  tenant,  and  living  on  estate 
still. 
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LIST  OP  ALLEGED  REMOVALS— (coHiwaerf.) 
4.  Francis  Boyle. 


5.  Owen  Du%. 


6.  Pat.  Finegan,  4 acres,  2 roods. 


7.  Judith  Murphy. 

8.  Philip  Duffy. 


9.  Owen  Duffy,  house  and  garden. 

10.  Corrigan,  widow. 

11.  Elizabeth  Connolly,  widow. 

12.  Hugh  M'Comion. 

18.  Michael  Trayuor. 


OBSERVATIONS-(confiaaerf.) 


S«U  a tenant  to  house  and  garden  in  a village  on  the  h . 

the  adjoining  Famey  estate, 
nelouging  to  anotlier  person.  ^ 

Qii-'fw  ^ ■'illage,  and  not  de- 

hne-lv  the  estate.  He  surrendered  wi'.. 

as  weekly  tenant  under  a terar-’ 
then  refused  to  give  up  or  pay 
and  defence  taken.  iilOgivOT 
to  quit  Went  voluntarily,  with  loss  of  costs  to  the  land- 
lord and  rent  to  the  middleman. 

afilf  "^’®^tenant  of  a house,  and  about  four  anda  half 
acres.  _ Hdd  under  au  absentee  tenant  living  on  the 
several  other  lioldings 
111  village.  Got  iio  from  landlord;  nearly  £l8  lost 
besides  by  the  immediate  tenant.  ^ 

garden.  Refused  to  pay 
every  i'®PntatioTi  of  heading 

every  row , and  of  being  connected  with  signal  fires  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Arrear,  £5  4,i.,  lost. 

Hot  removed;  ou  estate  still. 

A cottier  from  a neighbouring  town,  who  would  pay 
her  in'*  tenant,  who  let 

A cottier  from  another  adjoining  estate,  wiio  refused  to 
'*  “■  ““ 

-^1  under-tenant  of  liouse  and  garden  in  village.  Hever 
paid  any  rent,  and  refused  to  do  so.  He  sold  the  holding 
Over-held  house  and 

pait  01  garden  from  him. 


14.  Hugli  hla^ire. 

15.  James  Smith. 

DnujUIILLART. 

16.  Terence  Daly,  3 acres,  1 rood. 


17.  Cornelius  Carolan,  3 acres,  2 roods. 


i8-  Daly,  widow,  9 acres,  ? roods. 


19.  Mrs.  John  Daly,  widow. 


20-  M-Cabe,  widow,  l acre,  2 roods. ' 

21,  Michael  M‘Cabe. 


22.  Pat.  Daly. 

23.  William  Duncan. 

24.  Pat.  Carroll. 


Duhaoh. 


23.  John  Kane’s  orplians. 


26.  ..  — Boyle,  widow. 


27.  Pat.  Boyle. 

28.  Peter  Boyle. 

29.  Mrs.  Hugh  Boyle. 


next  page. 


A • L ‘■’'Tr.  “ Joim.  uoiamg,  ile  was  ejected 

at  the  instance  of  his  partner  for  continual  non-nament 
of  his  share  of  rent.  Arrear  lost.  £33  aud  all  costl  Mr 
Eothwell  not  wishing  to  hold  the  co-tenant  accountable 
for  that  part  of  the  rent. 

Ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Arrears  lost,  about 
£24  and  costs.  He  was  always  subletting,  and  is  now 
employed  as  a tradesman  about  liouse  and  demesne,  and 
is  Jiving  on  the  estate  under  landlord. 

Her  only  sou  killed  coming  home  from  market.  She 
expressed  a wish  to  sell,  aud  was  allowed  to  do  so  to  the 
next  ueigliboiir.  The  purchase-money,  £60,  was  settled 
ou  grandchild,  at  her  desire. 

Widow  of  the  above  unfortunate  man.  who  was  killed 
as  above.  She  retii-ed  to  hei-  family,  having  the  purchase- 
money  of  the  farm  settled  on  her  son,  an  only  cliild  as 
above.  ’ 

Exchanged  for  land  on  other  part  of  estate,  where  they 
had  some  before ; and  some  of  the  family  got  £15  from 
landlord  besides. 


TJieir  lather  4ind  mother  died  within  a short  time  of 
each  other,  leaving  these  young  children.  The  landlord 
gave  £50,  or  more,  to  their  giiardinns,  to  forward  them 
111  life  and  traxle,  and  took  up  the  land  (a  few  acres),  and 
set  it  at  the  same  rent  to  another  person,  without  any  fine. 

They  had  subdivided  tlie  holding  into  three,  but  the 
entire  farm  given  to  the  mother  and  one  son,  provided 
the  two  others  named  went  away;  which  two  had  tiie 
general  reputation  of  being  very  riotous  persons,  and  one 
of  than  used  most  threatening  language  before  his  neigh- 
bours to  the  agent.  They,  iiowever,  went  volimtarilv. 
Tlie  motlier  was  the  tenant ; but  the  farm  is  left  to  the 
maiiagemeut  of  the  son,  who  supports  her. 

The  two  sons  of  above,  who  got  £4  or  £5  from  tlic 
brother,  who  now  lias  the  land. 

A lone  woman ; no  child ; not  capable  of  managing 
land  without  a cottier.  Slie  was  provided  for  by  her 
brother-in-law,  who  claimed  to  bo  entitled  to  the  land, 
and  got  it.  She  got  £15  or  £16,  it  is  believed,  from 
landlord,  and  arrears  to  the  amount  of  £3  17s.  were  for- 
given. Went  voluntarily. 
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Appendix  B. 

929. 

H.  C.  Sweeny,  esq. 


LIST  OF  ALLEGED  BEMOVALS~(conh'nue<L)  OBSERVATIONS— (conJtnued). 


30.  James  Kelly. 

31.  Elizabeth  Duffy. 

32.  James  Burn. 

33.  John  Boyle. 

34.  OwenM‘NaJly. 

Reabane. 

35.  Philip  Duffy,  4 acres. 


Readuff. 

36. M‘Mahon,  widow,  2 acres,  1 rood. 


37.  Pat.  M'Cue.  2 acres,  1 rood. 


38.  Bryan  Murtagh,  2 roods. 


39.  John  M'Cudden. 


Shantona. 

40.  Peter  Smith,  ) 

41.  Edward  Smith,  ^ 8 acres. 

42.  Michael  Smith,  ) 


43.  James  CoUen,  5 acres,  2 roods. 


46.  Pat.  M‘Caul.  [ 

47.  Pat.  Wood. 

48.  Pat.  Martin,  4 acres. 


Came  from  another  estate  in  the  receiver’s  time ; ho  ' 
claim  to  remain.  He  had  been  living  on  an  ^joining 
estate,  with  persons  who  induced  him  to  locate  himself  on 
Mr.  RothwelTs  estate  during  the  receiver’s  time,  under 
au  agreement  that  if  he  was  ever  dispossessed  they 
would  pay  him  X20.  He  also  got  £20  from  the  new 
tenant,  who  was  a member  of  the  family  that  originally 
held  the  land,  and  tenant  of  the  adjoining  farm. 

Lease  expired,  and  her  late  husband  bad  borrowed 
money;  iucapable  of  paying  same,  or  managing  land 
without  a cottier. 

She  usually  set  it  in  fields  to  strangers  to  till,  and  there 
was  no  road  to  land.  She  got  £3  from  landlord,  besides 
much  more  from  her  successors.  Arrears,  £3  17s.  for- 
given. She  went  voluntarily,  and  the  land  was  given  to 
neighbours,  who  paid  no  fine. 

Son  of  one  of  the  tenants,  who  was  located  by  his 
father,  without  pennission,  on  half  of  the  above  lease, 
to  the  inconvenience  of  two  other  tenants.  He  had  never 
been  acknowleged  as  a tenant,  and  Ms  father  was  taken 
care  of  in  his  own  farm.  No  road  to  his  land.  The  wife 
and  family  still  on  estate.  He  got  £20,  it  is  believed,  from 
successors. 

A cottier  and  a squatter  from  Farney,  and  of  very  bad 
repute.  He  objected  to  pay  tent  with  the  tenant.  Got 
£l  6s.,  and  forgiven  arreivrs.  Went  voluntarily. 

One  of  three  cottiers  of  Mr.  Jackson’s,  on  an  acre  of 
ground  adjoining  a burnt  down  mill  which  was  surren- 
dered by  Jackson. 

He  ran  away  at  the  end  of  the  year,  without  paying  . 
rent,  and  quartered  himself,  lmkno^vn  to  the  landlord  or 
agent,  on  other  tenants  of  estate. 

In  one  liolding  of  three  acres,  originally  set  to  one 
person.  They  denied  the  landlord’s  title,  and  refused 
rent;  never  paid  rent.  They  defeated  landlord  in  the 
assistant  barrister’s  court,  and  prevented  service  of  law 
papers  for  a length  of  time ; but  on  the  result  of  the 
record  tried  against  another  holding,  upon  which  Mr, 
Hothwell  recovered,  they  gave  up  voluntarily. 

They  got  £11.  The  arrears,  amounting  to  nearly  £28, 
lost,  besides  costs,  £14. 

Nearly  deranged.  Removed  five  or  six  years  ago, 
chiefly  at  the  instance  of  his  brother,  who  provides  for 
him  on  the  estate,  and  got  land. 

Arrears,  beyond  £29,  lost. 

One  holding  originally,  hut  three  cottiers,  partner.^, 
were  intruded.  They  denied  the  landlord’s  title  to  rent;  _ 
defeated  landlord  several  times  at  quarter  sessions  before 
the  assistant  barrister. 

Part  was  set  to  an  absentee.  An  ejectment  in  superior 
court  was  brought,  by  the  advice  of  counsel,  to  prove 
landlord’s  title:  defence  taken,  but  landlord  succeeded,, 
at  the  cost  of  nearly  from  £100  to  £150. 

Arrears  lost,  £41  about,  and  all  costs. 

They  went  voluntarily. 

In  saying  that  those  persons  and  other  tenants  denied 
landlord’s  title,  it  is  right  to  add  that  no  adverse  claim  to 
the  estate  had  ever  bera  made. 

Two  cottiers  or  partners  of  the  original  tenant. 

They  were  paid  by  him  to  go  and  leave  the  whole  of 
the  lands  to  him  as  formerly. 

In  joint  farm  with  Ms  brother  James.  He  became 
deeply  in  debt  to  the  landlord  and  the  whole  country, 
became  an  insolvent,  and  embarrassed  six  or  seven 
persons. 

He  sold  to  Ms  brother,  James  Martin.  He  went  volun- 
tarily. Is  now  working  at  landlord’s  place,  and  living  on 
demesne. 


49.  Anthony  Ward,  3 acres. 


60.  Michael  CoUen. 
51.  Charles  Keasldn. 


Lived  in  gripe  of  ditch  under  road.  Denied  landlord's 
title  to  rent ; never  paid  rent.  A person  who  boasts  of 
being  a great  lawyer,  and  set  other  tenants  against  paying 
their  rents.  He  defeated  the  landlord  at  quarter  sessions, 
but  on  the  record  against  P.  Ward  being  tried,  and  suc- 
cessfully, he  gave  in  voluntarily. 

He  got  £3  from  landlord.  Arrears  lost,  about  £32,  and 
all  costs. 

See  Note. 

Brother  to  the  present  holder,  who  wae  rightfully  en- 
titled, and  who  removed  him. 


52.  Goligly,  widow. 

fVbte.— All  those  without  any  observation  were  cottiers,  removed  by  the  tenants  without  landlord 
absolute  interference,  or  went  voluntarily  from  estate. 


agent’s 

Henry  G.  Sweeny. 


September,  1844. 
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Evidence  of  William  Charles  Quin,  esq.,  No.  1025,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev. 
Michael  Lennon,  No.  59 ; the  Rev.  D.  G.  Brown,  No.  66 ; Mr.  David  Craig,  No.  86 ; and 
Rev.  William  M'Lane,  No.  218. 

“ 1.  Wliere  do  you  reside  ? — Claremont,  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

“ 2.  You  are  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland  ? I am. 

“ 3.  Having  seen  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Lennon,  relative  to  a property  of  yours  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — I wish  to 
observe,  without  making  use  of  any  stronger  terms,  that  that  evidence,  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
inaccurate. 

« 4.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  are  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  transactions  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Lennon  ? — I am  not  aware  that  the  notices  to  quit,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lennon,  were  served.  They 
were  never  served  by  me,  nor  do  I know  that  they  were  served  by  the  agent,  on  my  part,  prior  to  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Powell.  It  is  probable  that  notices  may  have  been  served  on  four  of  the  persons  who 
were  to  he  more  or  less  affected  by  my  arrangements,  whenever  they  should  be  carried  into  effect, 
farms  having  been  procured  for  them  on  another  part  of  the  estate  ; and  those  notices  may  have  been 
served  under  the  apprehension  that  the  parties  might  object  to  vacate  their  old  farms  at  the  time 
agreed  upon.  And  it  is  also  possible  that  the  agent,  without  my  knowledge,  may  have  served  notices 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  in  the  rents,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  dispossessing  any  or  the  tenants; 
and  I have  been  told  that  it  is  a very  common  practice  on  estates,  where  there  are  no  leases,  to  serve 
notices  rather  extensively,  as  the  means  of  ensuring  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  rent,  but  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  was  the  practice  on  my  estate  within  the  period  referred  to, — but  I can  write  to  the 
country  and  obtain  more  positive  information  on  the  subject  of  these  notices.* 

“ 5.  Did  the  agent  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  giving  some  compensation  to  the  tenants  before 
putting  them  away,  and  what  answer  did  you  make  ? — I should  say  certainly  not,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  no  one  of  the  tenants  to  he  put  away. 

“ 6.  Do  you  mean  that  no  tenant  was  to  be  removed  from  the  holding  he  had,  or  that  no  tenant 
was  to  be  left  without  a holding  upon  your  property  ? — That  was  what  I meant — that  no  tenant  was 
to  he  left  without  a holding  upon  my  property. 

“ 7.  It  is  stated  iu  Mr.  Lennon’s  evidence,  that  the  agent  represented  to  him  that  the  tenants  in 
question  were  the  best  tenantry  that  he  ever  had  to  deal  with,  though  the  land  was  very  highly  rented, 
and  was  a bad  soil ; have  you  any  observation  to  make  upon  that? — I cannot  understand  how  any 
such  representation  could  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Stringer,  because  I hold  in  my  hand  a letter  from 
him,  dated  the  1 7th  of  January,  1 84 1,  from  which  this  is  an  extract : — ‘ I have  for  years  past  con- 
stantly endangered  my  existence  by  endeavouring  to  carry  your  wishes  into  effect,  amongst  an  almost 
lawless,  faithless,  and  dangerous  tenantry.’  And  with  respect  to  the  rent  of  the  land,  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Lennon,  in  another  letter,  dated  the  2nd  of  February,  1840,  Mr.  Stringer  says — ‘ If  these  lands 
were  let  at  the  same  rents,  to  the  present  tenants,  as  have  been  hitherto  paid  by  them,  that  part  of 
the  estate  would,  1 conceive,  be  most  reasonably  let,  and  I might  further  say,  under  the  value.’ 

“ 8.  Was  the  part  of  the  estate  to  which  that  leiter  refers,  the  part  of  it  to  which  the  evidence  of 
Ml'.  Lennon  refers  ? — It  is  the  part  of  the  estate  he  refers  to  in  his  evidence. 

“ 9.  In  point  of  fact,  were  the  lettings  which  wore  made  after  February,  1840,  higher  or  lower  than 
those  referred  to  in  Mr.  Stringer’s  letter  ? — Rather  lower.  I think  the  sum  total  was  about  £30  less 
than  they  had  previously  paid  to  the  previous  landlord,  the  immediate  tenant. 

“ 10.  Was  1!^.  Powell  ever  employed  by  you  to  serve  notices,  or  make  distraints,  or  in  any  other 
way  than  as  an  agriculturist?. — Never  ; and  I particularly  cautioned  the  agent  never  to  make  use  of 
him  in  the  most  distant  manner  in  that  respect. 

“ 11,  Does  Mr.  Stringer  continue  to  be  your  agent  now  ? — No. 

“ 12.  When  did  he  cease  to  be  so  ? — Immediately  after  the  murder.  His  letter  of  resignation  bears 
date  the  I7th  of  January,  1841, 

“ 13.  What  was  the  cause  of  his  resignation  ? — In  consequence  of  an  intimation  from  me  to  the 
effect  that  I was  dissatisfied. 

“ 14.  Did  the  circumstance  of  the  murder  of  Mr,  Powell  lead  to  any  inquiry  by  the  late  govern- 
ment ? — Yes.  The  crown  solicitor  was  sent  down  immediately  to  the  spot. 

“ 15.  In  the  course  of  that  inquiry,  was  your  conduct  as  a landlord  brought  under  consideration  ? — 
Yes,  it  was. 

“ 16.  Was  there  any  opinion  expressed  by  the  government  upon  it  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

“ 17.  What  was  that  opinion? — There  had  been  a meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  landed  proprie- 
tors of  the  neighbourhood,  at  which  a number  of  resolutions  were  passed-  One  of  them  was — 
‘ Resolved  unanimously,  that  we  consider  Mr.  Quin,  the  owner  of  the  property,  in  the  improvement 
of  which  Mr.  Powell  was  employed,  to  be  entirely  free  of  any  harshness  or  severity,  and  to  have,  in 
every  respect,  conducted  himself  with  kindness  and  humanity  towards  his  tenantry which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a letter  written  by  the  direction  of  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Ebrington,  in  answer  to 
a communication  from  the  magistrates,  in  which  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  say,  ‘ That  every  thing 
which  he  has  heard  tends  fully  to  corroborate  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  magistrates,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Quin  towards  his  tenants.’ 

“ 18.  Did  you  receive  from  the  tenants  at  anv  time  complaints  of  the  personal  conduct  of  Powell, 
as  being  harsh  towards  them  ? — Never. 

“ 19.  With  reference  to  your  intention  to  remove  some  of  the  tenants  to  other  holdings  upon  your 
estate,  can  you  state  whether  the  lands  to  which  you  proposed  to  remove  them  were  at  that  time  in 
the  occupation  of  other  persons,  or  had  other  persons  been  recently  dispossessed  ? — No  ; no  persons 
had  been  dispossessed.  The  lands  were  in  my  hands.  In  one  case,  the  tenant  having  directed  the 
farm  to  be  sold  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  children,  and  as  I had  laid  down  a rule,  in  consequence  of  so 
much  subdivision  having  taken  place,  and  to  prevent  further  subdivision,  that  no  more  tlian  £5  an 
acre  should  he  given  for  the  good-will  of  a farm,  I slept  iu  and  became  the  purchaser,  and  paid  about 
£55  for  ten  acres  of  land  to  the  executors  of  the  deceased. 

“ 20.  Who  was  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  land  when  you  proposed  to  put  new  tenants  upon 
It? — I was'in  occupation  myself,  after  an  arrangement  with  the  executors. 

• “ Mr.  Stringer  informs  me  that  there  ^vere  no  notices  out  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Powell,  with  a 
view  to  dispossess  any  one  on  any  part  of  the  estate.  There  were  about  twenty  served  on  refractory  and  trouble- 
some tenants,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  in  band,  if  they  went  behind  in  the  rent." 


Appendix  B. 

1025. 

W.  C.  Quin,  esq. 

See  Rev.  Michael 
Zennons  Evidence, 
No.  59;  Rev.D.  G. 
Brown  a.  No.  66; 

Mr.  D.  Craig’a,  No. 
8fi;andEev.  William 
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W.  c.  Quin,  esq. 


1028. 

Co!.  Joseph  Pratt. 

See  Mr.  Balfe's 
Evidence,  No.  45. 


It  snPPLEMEST  TO  MISOTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  COMMISSIONERS 

..  21  H.d  EOt  po.»»8sion,ourselt?-Ye.  ; and  with  respect  to  the  other  form,  it  was  aportion 
of  a Wer  fam  .vhici,  had  been  subdivided  bj  the  former  tenant  between  two  sons.  One  son  died 
w;.L,.I?family  and  by  his  will,  he  directed  it  to  ho  given  to  two  labouring  men,  strangers.  I stept 
k,  tnd  said  I wonld  not  allow  it,  and  that  I had  given  notice  to  the  p.n.ious  tenant  to  that  effect; 
and  os  the  farm  had  become  vacant,  I took  it  into  mj  oivn  hands,  with  the  exception  of  a portion  of 

it  ivliicli  I let  to  tli6  brotliGi*.  r.  1.T  a 1 ffiT.  1 i_ 

’ “ 22  Was  any  allowance  made  to  tliose  labourers  in  regai-d  to  that  farm  .—Not  by  me.  The  labour- 
ers came  to  me,  InA  told  me  that  wages  were  due  to  them ; but  as  the  brother  had  benefited  consider- 
ably by  the  death  of  his  brother,  having  received  £tiO  m cash,  as  I was  to  d,  and  having  ^ven  to  him 
a portion  of  his  hrother’s  farm,  I required  him  to  pay  those  wages,  and  I took  the  remainder  of  the 
farm  into  my  own  hands.  _ , , , ...  . „ 

“ 21  What  liiis  been  the  course  pursued  by  you  in  regiu-d  to  the  poor-rate  upon  that  property?— 
To  beiur  my  proportion  of  it,  except  in  a case  in  which  the  agent  did  not  allow  it,  in  consideration  of 
a considerable  abatement  having  been  made  in  the  rent  for  the  first  year  within  winch  the  poor  rate 
was  paid.  There  has  been  only  one  poor  rate  struck  since,  and  I have  not  yet  had  an  op^rtunity  of 
payiL  it.  Another  portion  of  Mr.  Lennon's  evidence  is  very  material  ; he  says  that  Powell  per- 
Lwdln  carrying  on  the  improvements  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people.  So  far  from  that  being 
the  ease,  the  improvements  had  not  been  commenced;  the  draining  had  been  undertaken  at  the  re- 
quest  of  some  of  the  tenants,  who  state.!  that  theii-  lands  were  liable  to  be  flooded  from  an  adjoining 
lalre  With  reference  to  that  ]iart  of  Mr.  Lennon’s  evidence,  in_  which  he  states  that  the  agent 
informed  him  that  the  land  was  ‘ very  highly  rented,’  I cannot  conceive,  i Mr.  Lennon  be  accurate  m 
his  statement,  why  the  agent  should  have  said  so,  as  he  always  gave  me  to  understand,  that 
exception  of  some  few  holdings,  which  were  too  highly  let.  as  compared  ^ylth  others,  and  which 
were  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration  after  the  completion  of  a valuation  winch  was  then  in 
progress,  tlie  estate  was  faii-ly  let.  I would  also  observe,  that  another  porUon  of  the  estate  (about 
one-half  of  the  whole),  which  was  the  object  of  the  valuation  already  alluded  to,  w^  proved  to 
be  let  under  the  value,  although  the  valuation  was  made  by  a professional  valuator,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  valuing  lands  for  one  of  the  best  landlords  in  that  part  of  the  country— I mean  for  my  Lord 
Charlemont,  and  which  valuation  did  not  include  the  value  of  the  turbai-y.  And  with  respect  to 
another  portion  of  Mr.  Lennon’s  evidence,  in  which  be  states  that  I have  commenced  again  to  dis- 
possess the  tenants  on  the  townlands  referred  to  by  bun,  I have  to  state  that  such  is  not  the  case,  on 
the  contrary,  since  the  murder  of  Powell,  I abandoned  all  idea  ot  forming  a place  of  residence  amongst 
persons  who  had  behaved  so  treacherously  towards  me  and  my  unfortunate  agriculturist.  It  evidently 
appears  to  have  been  the  rev.  gentleman’s  object  to  endeavour  to  attach  as  much  blame  as  possible  to 
me  with  reference  to  my  dealings  with  my  tenants,  and  thus  to  account  for  the  murder ; but  1 am 
happy  to  say,  that  he  is  singular  in  that  respect,  and  I would  refer,  m confirmation  of  my  statement. 
toUe  opinion  expressed  upon  that  point  by  a number  of  magistrates,  to  winch  I have  already  alluded, 
immediately  after  the  murder  took  place,  namely,  on  the  J2th  of  Janu£U7,  1841,  and  also  to  the 
letter  written  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  by  the  direction  of  Lord^Ebnugton,  when  Lord 
Lieutenant,  an  extract  from  which  I have  already  tead  to  the  commissioners. 

Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Colonel  Josbfh  Pratt,  No.  1028,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
J.  D.  Balfe,  esq.,  No.  45. 

“ 3.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Donellan  Balfe,  relating  more  particularly  to  that 
part  of  your  property  in  the  locality  of  Lougliinlea  ? — I have.  _ i x l-  a o v t 

“4.  Plave  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  upon  that  subject  . — fes,  1 
have  In  the  year  1831  I came  into  possession  of  the  estates,  and  down  t.D  the  year  1 837  1 had  an 
agent  of  the  name  of  John  Pratt,  a lawyer;  he  was  my  agent  till  November,  1837, 

After  that,  his  son  received  the  rents  for  some  time,  which  brought  it  down  to  the  year  1838.  I hold 
in  my  hand  the  rent-roll  of  the  half-year  ending  May,  1839.  There  was 

the  whole  estate  ; £2,874  14s.  was  the  half-year,  and  my  then  agent  recen^ed  *2,842  19s.  5ri. 

“5.  Who  was  the  gentleman  who  was  then  your  agent?— From  1831  to  1837  John  Pratt  "as  the 
agent ; from  1 837  to  about  1 838  Mr.  Frank  Pratt,  his  son,  was  the  agent.  In  the  year  1 839  1 wistied  to 
get  a knowledge  of  my  own  estate,  and  I appointed  two  days  in  the  week,  in  my  own  office,  to  receive 
my  rents.  I appointed,  as  my  agent,  a man  who  was  highly  recommended  by  the  late  Judge  Jebb, 
of  the  name  of  Odium  ; and  upon  the  days  appointed,  along  with  this  mau,  and  a clerk  of  the  name 
of  Nicholls,  and  this  Frank  Pratt,  I attended  to  receive  the  rents.  The  rents  were  handed  in  across 
the  table,  and  I received  them ; and  in  my  absence  this  man  Odium  received  the  rent,  and  gave  tne 
receipts,  and  handed  me  the  money  when  I returned  home.  I was  certainly  partially  my  own  agen 
then,  in  order  to  get  a knowledge  of  my  own  estate.  Odium  continued  my  agent,_  and  that  system 
continued  until  October,  1841.  Then  I appointed  Mr.  Benjamin  Armstrong,— he  is  crown  solicitor 
at  the  quarter  sessions ; his  father  is  a magistrate,  and  a very  respectable  man.  I hat  is  all  i hai 
to  say  about  the  agents.  In  the  year  1839  there  was  £2"  17.?.  4d.  arrear  upon  the  whole  estate,  out 
of  which  I received  £14.  I think  I received  the  whole  of  it ; and  I think  that  is  a statement  whic  no 
landlord  but  myself  in  Ireland  can  make.  Then  came  the  resistance  to  the  payment  ot  the  rent,  ana 
about  130  or  140  of  the  tenants  came  dotvn  in  a body,  and  said  that  they  must  have  a reduction  ot 
rent.  Now,  prior  to  this,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  got  the  estate  surveyed  and  rc-valued ; i baa 
promised  it  prior  to  any  thing  of  this  sort  occurring,  or  even  a hint  of  the  sort.  I surveye 

and  re  -valued  by  Mr.  Taylor,  a professional  valuator  of  great  eminence  in  Dublin,  and  I have  a rent- 
roll,  made  out  in  the  handwi-itlng  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  there  it  is— [prorfuctwg  themmej  ; and!  fina 
by  my  accounts  that  the  half-year’s  rent  due  at  November,  1842,  was  £2,487,  being  a redue  ton  o 
nearly  £400  upon  the  half-year.  Now  I think  Mr.  Balfe  says  that  I charge  35^.  an  acre  or 
mountainy  ground  at  Loughinlea ; now  in  my  rent-roll  Loughinlea  is  known  by  the  name  o 
Moreerum ; and  in  the  rent-roll  the  commissioners  will  see  the  number  of  acres  stated,  an 
tenants  who  live  upon  the  land.  The  original  rent  is  £1  12i.  3rf.,  which  he  states  was 
32^.  3d.  was  the  highest  acreable  rent  which  is  charged  any  of  the  tenants,  as  appears  by  a , 

got  from  the  agent,  and  that  is  only  upon  one  farm;  the  others  varying  from  13j.  fd.  to  £1  y 

an  acre that  was  the  former  acreable  rent ; it  is  now  reduced,  so  that  the  highest  is  only  £1  bs-  ( •> 

and  there  is  a total  reduction  of  nearly  £40  upon  that  townland  by  Mr.  Taylor’s  valuation,  at  whicn 
it  was  set.  With  regard  to  the  charge  against  me  of  being  constantly  in  litigation  with  my  tenan  s. 
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and  ejecting  them,  I wisli  to  say,  that  from  the  year  1831  down  to  the  present  moment  there  wore 
only  two  tenants  ejected,  and  those  men  owed  upwards  of  three  years’  rent. 

“6.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  take  any  other  proceedings  at  law  against  any  of  the  other 
tenants? — There  were  proceedings  of  one.  sort  or  another  taken  by  my  agent,  which  he  knows  about. 
I know  nothing  of  it.  There  were  ejectments  taken  out  to  frighten  them,  but  never  executed ; they 
were  paid,  and  tlie  costs  and  all  that,  but  1 know  nothing  of  it — I never  did  it.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Wilu.xm  Sherrard,  esq.,  No.  1029,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Nicholas  Markay,  No.  268. 

“ In  Mr.  Jlarkay’s  evidence  he  states,  ‘ An  ejectment  has  been  served,  with  a verbal  promise  of 
payment  for  ihe  improvements.’  In  reply  to  which,  1 beg  In  refer  to  the  following  copy  of  a letter 
written  by  me,  and  sent  (o  Mr.  Owen  Markay,  whom  he  calls  the  tvu.steo,  previous  to  the  service  of  a 
notice  to  quit  iie.xt  Novembei',  the  only  step  that  has  been  taken : 

“ ‘Bksuhiglon-slrcet,  Ajn  ii  Stii,  184-}. 

o < SiHj I am  sure  Sir  Richard  Robinson  would  not  have  the  slightest  intention  of  disturbing  you 

in  the  possession  of  Kirveiitown,  without  making  j'ou  full  compensation  for  any  improvements  you  have 

lhat  compensation  to  be  ascertained  and  regulated  by  arbitrators  appointed  by  each  party; 

however  as  the  notice  is  served  to  quit  in  November,  and  as  Sir  Richard  vill  be  over  long  before 
then  all  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  entered  into  beforehand — I am,  &c. 

“ ‘ William  Siiekrard.’ 

“4,  Was  that  letter  wriUeii  subsequently  to  your  receiving  the  evidence? — No,  long  before  the 
evidence  was  given,  on  the  2Glh  of  April.  Mr.  Markay’s  st.atement  with  regard  to  M'lver’s  con- 
dition is  quite  correct, — be  was  a drinking,  reckless,  idle  man,  liolding  about  130  acres  of  laud  at  a 
very  low  rent,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  in  con-acre,  and  suljecling  to  the  very  wor.st  treat- 
ment. Itlr  Markay  goes  on  to  state — ‘About  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  MTver  found  he  could  not 
hold  the  land  any  longer ; he  saw  he  could  not  pay  the  rent,  ami  it  was  arranged  that  it  should  be  taken 
from  him  and  divided  : the  father-in-law  of  this  man  paid  up  very  kindly  the  arrears  of  the  rent.’ 
To  this  I have  to  say,  there  was  not  one  shilling  of  the  arrear,  amounting  to  £200  8s.  5d.,  paid.  An 
ejectment  was  obliged  to  be  h.\d  recourse  to,  .and  tbe  above  amount,  together  with  the  costs,  were  lost ; 
iiolwithslanding  which,  and  the  worthless  character  of  the  man  who  omi))ied  liie  land,  Sir  Hichanl 
Robinson  was  induced  to  give  about  forty-four  acres  of  the  farm  to  his  falhcr-in-law,  being  all  he 
required.  I took  mvself  about  thirty  acres,  and  about  fifly-four  were  let  to  a stranger.  The  laiui  imme- 
diately  adjoins  Sir  Richard’s  demesne,  and  lie  slated  dislinclly  when  he  got  posse.'-sion,  at  the  time  he 
gave  him  the  land,  about  five  years  ago,  that  he  would  give  no  leases,  as  he  might  at  a future  day 
require  the  land  for  his  own  accommodation : this  was  communicaied  by  me  to  MTver’s  falher-in-kw 
at  the  time.  Sir  Richard  told  me  lately,  ho  miaht  require  my  portion  of  the  iand.  I replied,  he  could 
have  it  at  any  lime.  I know  nothing  of  the  conversation  staled  by  Mr.  Markay  as  having  pas.sed  be- 
tween him  and  Sir  Richard  Robinson,  and  can  only  say,  Sir  Richard  never  mentioned  any  tiling  of  it 
III  me,  nor  have  1 it  at  pre.'cni  in  mv  power  to  ask  him  any  question  up'.r,  the  subject,  he  Ueiiig  abroad. 
The  farm,  it  is  true,  was  in  verv  bad  condition  when  taken  op  from  M'lver  and  given  to  his  fallier-in- 
law,and  it  still  renmins  in  a veiw  deteriorated  and  exhausted^ slate,  there  Imiing  been  nothing  done  for 
its  improvement  since  Mr.  Markay  got  possession  of  it.  There  is  at  present  a year  and  a half  s rent 
due  on  the  farm,  and  there  seldom  is  less  when  lialf  a year  is  paid.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Richard  Suee,  esq.,  No.  1030,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Nicholas  Purcell  O’Gokman,  esq.,  No.  16. 

“IhaveaperfectrccollectionoftUisca.se.  » » * There  was  a man  of  the  name  of  John 

Doolan,  who  went  to  America,  aud  owed  me  two  tind  a half  years’  rent.  The  case  was  brought  by 
ejectment  before  Mr.  O’Gorman,  and  he  gave  a decision  in  my  favour.  Half  of  tins  iand  was  under 
a crop  of  oats,  and  the  other  half  eorapletelv  waste,  full  of  thistles  and  weeds,  and  in  an  uncultivated 
state.  During  the  six  months’  redemption  I had  the  power  of  cutting  the  crop,  and  I saved  the  crop, 
and  I put  regular  notices  up  in  the  next  post-towm  for  the  sale.  A great  many  people  attended,  and 
tiie  crop  was  knocked  down  to  Doolan  himself  at  £4  ; the  money  was  demanded  from  htm  for  the 
.mount  of  the  sole,  but  be  bad  none  to  p.j.  I put  it  up  .j.iu,  and  a man  of  tbe  u.m.  of  M.rt.u 
bought  it : he  bought  it  for  £4— the  same  money ; and  he  afterwards  sold  it  to  me,  which  1 brought 
home.  I told  Doolan  he  might  have  the  crop  for  the  £4  if  he  paid  it,  he  would  not.  _ 

“ Did  he  pay  the  rent  and  redeem  the  farm  ?— He  never  redeemed  the  land ; but  previous  to  his 
going  to  America,  he  tidies  a man  of  the  name  of  Dormer,  a brotlier-m-iaw  of  King ; he  says, 
‘Dormer,  will  you  purchase  my  crop  and  tlie  land?’  They  made  some  agreement— I do  not  know 
what  it  was  : but  Dormer  came  aud  paid  me  the  amount  of  the  arrears,  aud  the  cost  of  the  ejectment. 
Doolan,  previous  to  this,  brought  an  action  against  me  for  loss  and  damage  sustained  by  his  crop 
and  Mr.  O’Gorman  decided  the  case  against  me,  which  was  afterwards  reversed  by  the  judge  of 


Evidence  of  John  Dyas,  esq.,  No.  1032,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  J.  D.  B.alfe,  esq., 

No.  46. 

“ 1 . Your  residence  is  at  Burford,  near  Kells  ?— Yes.  * . i moAr.  i->v 

“ 2.  Since  vouv  examination  before  the  eoimmssioners  at  Kells,  have  vou  seen  a i,tatement  made  by 
Mr.  Balfe  rchuive  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Farniii,  the  widow  of  the  late  John  Brady  . -1  >ave. 

“3.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  rolercnce  to  tnnt  matter  .>---1  have  seen  the 
statement.  Aid  purchase  from  tlie  present  husband  of  Mrs.  harimi,  John  baimin,  his  intei^ 
lumls,  wliich  I had  no  wish  to  purchase,  hut  he  threatened  to  set  it  out  in  roods,  "S 

paupers.  Afterwards  Mrs.  l-'uVnin  assaulted  one  of  my  people,  and  being  comicted.^she  agiecd,  on 
Supp.,  Part  I. 


Appekdis  B. 
1028. 

Col.  Joseph  Pratt. 


1029. 

Wm.  Sherra.'-d,  esq. 

See  Mr.  Markay's 
Evidence,  No. 


1030. 

Riebni'd  Sbee,  esq. 

See  Mr.  O'  Gorman's 
Evidence,  No.  16, 


1032. 

John  Dyas,  esq. 

See  Mr.  Balfc's 
Evidence,  A’b.  45. 
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1032. 

John  Dyas,  esq 


1033. 

The  Marquess  of 
Westmeath. 

See  Mr.  Balfes 
Evidence,  No.  45. 


. 1042. 

Capt.  W.  S.  Hill. 

jSee  Afr.  O'Flinn’s 
EvidtTKe,  No.  117. 
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my  dropping  the  prosecution,  to  pay  me  back  the  money  I had  paid,  and  she  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  land.  There  were  only  three  small  cabins  on  the  place,  and  I had  no  Intention  of  either  eject- 
ing or  purchasing  the  interest  of  any  other  man. 

‘‘  4.  Are  you  agent  'to  the  Mr.  Nicholson  mentioned  in  the  evidence  of  Henry  Smith  ? — I am  not ; 
it  is  my  bro4.er,  Richard  Dyas ; but  I am  well  acquainted  with  the  lands  of  Irishtown. 

“5.  Do  you  know  of  people  having  been  ejected  from  that . property  ? — I do  not.  The  lease 
expired ; but  I have  not  heaid  of  any  ejectments  of  any  of  the  people. 

“ 6.  Were  there  many  families  on  it  who  have  since  been  removed  ? — Yes,  there  were ; there  were 
about  thirty-three  acres  in  one  division,  and  a good  many  families  on  it.  Mr.  Nicholson  removed 
what  I call  the  paupers  off  it,  and  we  let  it  to  the  most  solvent  tenants  who  resided  on  it,  -svith  the 
exception  that  he  gave  fourteen  or  fifteen  acres  to  a blacksmith  of  his  own. 

“ 7.  Do  you  remember  in  what  year  tliat  took  place  ? — I should  think  about  four  or  five  years  ago. 
I believe  Mr.  Nicholson  made  them  some  compensation. 

“ 8.  Are  you  in  possession  of  any  lands  in  Sheenies,  neai-  Kells  ? — I am. 

“ 9.  Were  any  families  removed  from  it  ? — There  were. 

“ 10.  When,  and  under  what  circumstances  ?— I took  those  lands,  I should  think,  near  twenty  years 
ago,  under  the  court,  with  the  consent  of  the  tenants ; and  they  stated  that  if  I did  not  take  them  they 
would  be  put  out  of  the  lands,  and  that  they  would  pay  me  a profit  rent  to  let  them  remain  upon  the 
lands.  After  Lord  Headfort  had  settled  with  his  trustees,  he  was  enabled  to  make  leases  to  his  tenants, 
and  then  he  said  to  me— ‘ I let  you  the  land,  Mr.  Dyas,  but  these  tenants  must  be  removed.'  I 
thouo'ht  it  a hardship  to  put  them  away  without  some  consideration,  and  I forgave  them  the  year’s 
rent  they  owed  me,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £120,  so  as  not  to  be  the  means  of  distressing  them; 
and  the  tenants  tlu'ew  down  their  cabins  and  went  away  perfectly  satisfied.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  thelMARQUESS  of  Westmeath,  No.  1033,  in  reply  to  Evidence 
of  J.  D.  Balfe,  esq..  No.  45. 

“1.  ’Where  do  YOU  reside  ? — At  Clonyn,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath. 

“ 2.  Has  your  lordship  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Balfe,  relative  to 
some  of  your  property  ?— I have.  o -.r  r , 

“3.  Does  your  lordship  wish  to  make  any  statement  with  regard  to  that  evidence  i" — Yes,  I do. 
I think  there  is  a deficiency  of  markets,  upon  the  whole,  iu  the  neighbourhood  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Balfe,  or  at  least  of  the  means  of  transporting  produce  with  facility  to  the  best  market.  Our  great 
corn  market  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  Navan,  sixteen  miles  distant,  and  the  outport  of  Navan  is 
Drogheda.  There  is  a communication  between  the  sea  and  Navan  by  canal,  and  there  was  an 
intention,  before  the  Union,  of  continuing  the  Boyne  navigation  up  at  least  as  far  us  Trim,  the  county 
to;vn  of  the  county  of  Meath  ; and  although  there  was  a great  deal  of  work  done  between  Navan  and 
Trim  to  bring  it  there,  yet,  for  some  reason  that  I never  could  account  for,  the  work  was  never  con- 
tinued. The  consequence  is,  that  ihe  country  above  Navan  has  no  water  carriage,  although  the 
levels  are  highly  favourable.  Granard  is  a very  great  market,  few  greater.  It  is  about  thirty  miles 
from  Navan ; there  is  nothing  but  land-carriage  by  drays,  and  the  inconvenience  of  that  is  very 
severely  felt  in  the  intermediate  country ; and  under  the  present  system  of  presentments,  we  have  to 
keep  up  the  roads  at  our  peculiar  expense  which  are  used  between  the  termini.  The  expense  of  the 
whole  traffic  falls  very  unequally  upon  tlie  Westmeath  part  of  the  country  between  the  termini. 
Fowre,  however,  is  only  two  miles  from  the  market  of  Castlepollard,  six  miles  from  that  of  Oldcastle, 
and  six  from  Clonmellao,  on  the  direct  road  to  Navan ; so  if  the  farmer  pleases,  he  can  select  either 
of  the  two  last.  Mr.  Balfe  was  ignorant  of  this,  or  it  would  have  been  candid  to  state  it.  Mr.  Balfe 
states,  that  a farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fowre  was  obliged  to  send  thirty  miles  to  Navan,  to 
sell  his  corn.  Navan  is  but  twenty  miles  from  Fowre — not  thirty  miles.  Navan  is  the  best  market,  os 
’l  have  stated ; and  if  they  went  to  Granard,  under  Mr.  Balfe’s  supposition,  from  Fowe,  they  would 
have  to  return  nearly  half  the  distance  already  travelled  to  get  to  Navan.  The  price  of  oats,  of 
course,  varies ; and  1 cannot  either  affirm  or  deny  Mr.  Balfe’s  estimate  upon  that  subject.  He  states, 
that  the  produce  is  from  seven  to  eight  or  nine  baiTels  of  oats  after  potatoes ; that  must  depend  upon 
the  quality  and  condition  of  the  land,  of  course.  He  states,  that  the  ground  is  let  at  40s.  an  acre, 
and  very  bad  ground  too,  and  that  it  belongs  to  Lord  Westmeath ; that  there  is  some  land  belonging 
to  a lady  adjoining,  which  is  as  good,  which  she  sets  at  18s.  an  acre, — that  is  IVD.  Balfe’s  statement. 
Now,  the  land  I possess  at  Fowre  is,  generally  speaklug,  of  a very  superior  description.  I am  left  to 
infer  who  the  farmer  is  who  has  given  this  information,  upon  which  Mr.  Balfe  lias  acted,  because  he 
has  not  named  him.  Where  land  is  let  by  me  at  40s.  an  acre,  at  that  place  there  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a slated  house,  erected  by  me,  attached  to  it,  for  which  nothing  is  paid,  and  I have  never  had 
any  objection  made  by  any  of  the  tenants  respecting  the  amount  of  the  rent ; _ and  my  agent  h^ 
general  instructions  from  me,  that  in  any  case  in  which  he  finds  a rent  too  high,  in  proportion  to  the 
times,  always  to  abate  it ; and  if  any  complaint  had  been  made  to  me,  I should  have  immediately 
looked  into  it.  That  I count  a sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  Balfe’s  statement.  As  the  lady  referred  to 
in  this  evidence  is  not  named,  I can  only  accurately  guess  who  is  meant,  and  I am  pretty  sure  I am 
right.  That  lady  is  a widow,  and  she  has  a life-interest  in  her  property ; and  the  land  to  which  Mr. 
Balfe  alludes,  has  been  held  under  a very  old  lease  against  her  family,  which  I believe  is  now  about  to 
expire;  and  if  she  receives  but  18s.  au  acre  for  it,  it  is  because  her  beneficial  interest  has  not  yet 
arrived,  from  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  A gentleman,  a friend  of  mine,  who  wished  to  t^ce  a fox 
cover  upon  it,  it  being  covered  with  gorse,  not  long  ago,  was  asked  an  excessive  rent  for  it  by  the 
tenant,  who  stated  that  the  middle  person  holding  between  the  lady  and  him  charged  him  an  exorbi- 
tant rent  for  it.” 


Evidence  of  Captain  William  Samuel  Hill,  No.  1042,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Andrew  O’Flinn,  No.  117. 

“ 1.  Where  Is  your  residence? — At  Brynnsford,  in  the  county  of  Down. 

“ 2.  You  are  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Roden  ? — Yes,  I am. 

“ 3.  Havinn-  seen  the  evidence  of  Andrew  O’Flinn  relative  to  the  case  of  the  Widow  Scarborough, 
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who  held  a farm  on  Lord  Roden’s  property,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  reference  to 

that  case? Yes,  I have.  Andrew  O’Flinn  states  that  the  Widow  Scarborough  wishing  to  go  to 

America,  a Roman  Catholic  tenant  offering  to  become  the  purchaser  of  her  land  was  refused,  and  he 
could  give  no  other  reason  for  his  being  refused  than  that  he  was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  that  the 
farm  was  given  to  a person  of  the  name  of  M'Quide,  a Protestant, — that  is  what  he  states.  The 
explanation  I give  is  this : — The  Widow  Scarborough  and  her  family  were  a better  class  of  people, 
well  educated,  and  well  conducted,  and  when  they  wished  to  go  to  America,  Lord  Roden  did  not  think 
it  for  their  advantage,  and  did  not  hold  out  any  inducement  or  o,ny  encouragement  to  them  to  go. 
They  had  a farm  upon  another  nobleman’s  property,  which  they  sold,  and  which  afforded  them  the 
means  to  go,  if  they  chose.  However,  Lord  Roden  did  not  wish  to  encourage  them  to  go,  as  many 
emigrants  were  returning,  and  he  thought  it  not  for  their  advantage.  However,  they  chose  eventually 
to  go,  and  their  wish  was  that  M'Quide,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  Widow  Scarborough,  having 
married  her  daughter,  should  get  the  farm,  of  which  Andi-ew  O’Flinn  was  as  fully  conscious  as  I was ; 
and  an  old  aunt  of  the  Scarboroughs,  who  was  unable  to  go  to  America,  was  to  remain  with  the  son- 
in-law  and  daughter  as  a charge, — and  we  thought  it  best  for  the  family  and  all  parties  that  he  should 
have  the  farm,  not  calling  for  any  in-put,  that  being  agmnst  the  rule  of  the  estate,  having  originally 
given  the  farm  to  the  Scarboroughs  on  the  same  terras.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Thomas  Weldon,  esq..  No.  1046,  in,  reply  to  Evidence  of 
William  Smyth,  esq..  No.  19. 

“ There  were  but  six  tenants  actually  put  off  the  lands  of  Lismota  when  the  habere  was  executed, 
in  October,  1843 — namely,  James  Kilbridge,  Thomas  Hallinan,  Thomas  and  Patrick  Cronin,  and 
Darby  and  Luke  Shannehan.  All  these  tenants  were  served  in  September,  1842,  with  notices  to  quit 
at  March,  1843.  They  over-held  possession  after  demand,  and  au  ejectment  on  the  title  was  brought 
'against  all  the  tenants  who  had  received  notices  to  quit.  Exclusive  of  those  tenants,  there  were 
about  four  labourers  dispossessed;  but  with  those  I did  not  interfere:  I left  the  tenants  who  were 
continued  in  possession  to  deal  with  them.  There  were  two  tenants  of  the  name  of  Buckley  put  out 
of  possession,  either  on  the  first  day  when  the  sheriff  attended,  or  the  second  ; but  I restored  them  on 
the  second  day,  when  they  brought  in  their  arrears. 

“ 5.  How  many  families  were  dispossessed  altogether  on  iha'  farm  ? — I could  not  exactly  say.  The 
number  on  the  rental  was  twenty-eight,  but  there  were  probably  two  families  in  some  of  the  houses, 
and  some  of  those  had  lands  on  three  or  four  parts  of  the  property.  _ , . 

“ 6.  Do  you  know  of  how  many  houses  possession  was  taken  ? — I think  that  the  sheriff  is  accurate 

“7.  At  what  season  of  the  year  did  this  dispossessal  take  place? — I should  think  in  the  month  of 
October.  The  habere  was  issued  in  the  month  of  June,  1843,  returnable  in  the  following  November ; 
and  I over-held  the  execution  of  the  habere  umil  a few  days  before  the  return  day,_  to  enable  the 
tenants  to  cut  their  corn  and  dig  out  their  potatoes,  so  as  to  put  such  of  them  as  were  inclined  to  pay 
in  funds  to  do  so,  and  to  enable  the  others,  who  were  in  default,  to  take  away  their  corn  and  potatoes. 
All  the  six  who  were  put  out  carried  away  their  corn  and  potatoes,  and  every  thing  else  they  pos- 
sessed.” 


Evidence  of  Sir  George  Hodson,  bart..  No.  1047,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
William  O’Reilly,  esq.,  No.  62. 

“ 1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Hollybrook  House,  near  Bray. 

“ 2.  You  are  a landed  proprietor  ? — I am. 

“ 3.  Are  you  possessed  of  any  property  in  the  county  of  Cavan  ? — -I  am.  _ _ , > 

“ 4.  How  long  have  you  been  in  possession  of  it  ? — I have  been  in  possession  since  my  brother : 


“5.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  alluded  to  by  the  late  Mr.  WiHiam  0 Re*%,  m 
his  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners  at  Dundallc,  respecting  some  property  ot  your  brother  s 
near  Baillieborough  ? — T am  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  referred  to.  ^ 

“ 6.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  which  reference  was  made  ?--Atter  my  lather  s 
death  the  property  was  some  time  in  chancery,  and  the  agent  who  managed  the  property  was  a 
relative  of  the  family,  appointed  by  the  court:  he  conducted  the  business  by  merely  gomg, twice  a 
year  and  receiving  the  rents,  aided  by  the  bailiff.  The  land  had  been  verymuchoveri-un  by  a pauper 
population ; I attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  failure  of  tlie  linen  trade.  Some  years  before  the  land  had 
cut  up  into  small  holdings  and  Jet  to  sub-tenants  and  cottiers,  and  upon  the  introduction  ot 
machinery  the  linen  trade  failed,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  population  was  too  great  for  the 
extent  of  the  land.  After  my  brother  came  of  age  I used  to  go  down  with  him  to  assist  him  m 
receiving  the  rents,  as  he  managed  the  estate  liimself,  and  I was  an  eye-witness  to  the  great  state  of 
moral  degradation  in  which  the  whole  population  was  placed.  It  was  evident  that  something  must  be 
done,— either  the  property  must  he  given  up,  or  something  must  be  done  to  raise  it  from  the  degraded 
state  in  which  it  was ; and  my  brother  appointed  Mr.  Sargeant,  who  is  still  agent  upon  the  property, 
to  take  the  management  of  it — ^he  conducts  the  business  for  Lord  He^for  in  e coim  y • 

Upon  his  undorlaimg  the  mnnagement  he  proceeded  to  enlarge  the  forms.  The  lend 
of  lease,  and  had  boon  so  for  a year  or  two  prerions.  He  selected  the  tenants, 
who  bore  good  chai’acters,  to  retain  upon  the  land,  hut  no  doubt  severa  wer  ^mntivp  fnr 
distance.  I am  sure  Mr.  O’Reilly  must  have  been  misinformed,  or  was  in  ® 

that  proceeding,  when  he  stated  that  it  w'as  in  order  to  colonise  the  proper  y wi  ImniieTied 

a not  the  motlwe.  It  so  happened  tl.at  those  of  the  best  ehmaeter  who  were  re  ..ne^  happened 
Pr,sbyter£s^  The  par.  I ^ S a\“ 


to  be  Protestants 

from  the  Church  of  England,  or  Presbyterians, 
occurrence  took  place,  in  the  murder  of  the  daughter  of  a tenant  of  the  name  oi  ytcic 

a trial  at  the  ensuing  assises  at  C.rau ; there  was  a conv.et.on  and  fitm  me.  “ 

OTleillj,  suffered  the®  eatrome  penalty  of  the  law,  hut  I do  not  thmh,  as  far  as  I over  saw  heard 
Sdpp„  Part  I.  ” 
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Capt.  W.  S.  Hill. 


1040. 

Thos.  Weldon,  eeq. 

See  Mr.  Smyth'e 
Evidence,  No.  19. 


1047. 

Sir  G.  Hodson,  hart. 

See  Mr.  O'EeiHy’s 
Evidence,  No.  62. 


\eeESDix  B. 
1047. 

Sir  G.  Hodson,  bart. 


1062. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Stuart. 

.Sec  John  Gnkan's 
iividencc,  No.  155. 


1074. 

J.  D.  Ualfs,  esq. 

See  3fr.  O'P.eilhi's 
Eeidence,  No.  1087. 
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of  tlia  luattei',  that  there  w.is  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  jury,  or  on  the  mind  of  any 
one,  but  that  they  were  the  guilty  persons.  The  property  during  that  winter  was  certainly,  us  is 
stated  in  the  c\  idence,  disturbed,  but  not  after  the  following  .spring.  The  jdaii  adopted  by  the  tenants 
was,  to  have  a system  of  tvatch  and  waid  to  go  about  with  arms  to  protect  their  own  property  and  that 
of  their  neighbours  ; that  course  was  pursued  during  the  entire  of  the  winter.  In  the  following  year- 
niy  brother  died,  and  I became  j)ossesscd  of  the  estate.  I continued  to  follow  up  rvhat  had  been  begun 
as  to  the  impi-ovemcnt  of  the  estate,  and  have  done  so  since  that  time ; and  the  strongest  proof  that 
can  be  adduced  as  to  the  improved  state  of  the  country  is,  that  tliere  has  not  been  a single  instance  of 
aorarian  outrage  proceeding  from  tho  entire  of  the  estate  from  tliat  period  up  to  the  present.  Tlie 
property,  from  being  one  of  the  most  disreputable  and  neglected  properties  I ever  witnessed,  has 
become  perfectly  the  reverse.  It  is  now  peopled  by  an  improving  tenantry ; they  have  built  large  farm 
houses,  with  plantations  of  line  oak  timber,  which  have  greatly  improved  the  face  of  the  country ; 
roads  have  been  cut,  and  they  have  now  facilities  for  getting  into  their  farms  for  manure,  and  to  take 
out  their  produce.  They  are  adopting  the  improved  system  of  agriculture,  and  draining,  and  green 
cropping,  and  I can  only  say,  from  my  own  observation,  that  I consider  it  a far  better  property  than 
when  it  was  handed  over  to  me.  The  reut  is  now  a great  deal  more  than  doubled.  The  people  are 
happy  and  contented,  and  there  is  no  poverty  whatever ; there  is  but  one  pauper  in  the  Ballicborough 
workhouse  belonging  to  my  electoral  division.  I visit  it  every  year,  and  have  been  there  in  the  last 
three  weeks.  With  respect  to  the  statement  that  an  understanding  was  come  to  with  the  people, 
and  that  faith  was  not  kept,  I beg  to  state,  that  there  was  no  condition  whatever  held  out.  The  land 
being  out  of  lease,  it  was  perfectly  understood  to  be  n)y  brother’s  wish  tlrnt  the  farms  should  be 
enlarged,  and  it  was  stated  that  only  such  as  bore  good  characters  among  those  who  had  notice  to 
quit  would  be  retained,  and  a great  many  of  them  were  retained ; but  I distinctly  deny  that  any 
condition  was  held  out. 

“ 7.  Can  you  state,  generally,  what  became  of  the  parties  dispossessed  ? — A great  portion  of  them 
emigrated.  It  is  not  for  m&  to  say  how  far  the  system  would  have  been,  with  my  present  experience, 
followed  out  in  the  same  way  ; I might  have  been  induced  to  pay  their  expenses  of  emigration,  or  have 
located  them  on  the  property.  I am  afraid  a great  number  of  those  unfortunate  persons  got  into 
worse  circumstances  than  they  actually  were  at  the  time.  The  property  for  some  time  afterwards  was 
put  to  a good  deal  of  expense  in  law  proceedings  ; it  is  only  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  I 
have  had  no  record  at  the  Cavan  assizes,  to  try  tho  validity  of  the  old  leases,  several  of  the  lives  being 
ill  America,  having  emigrated  upon  this  occasion.  It  was  certainly  a wholesale  clearance  ; but  if  the 
course  could  be  justified,  the  cireumstauees  of  tlie  estate  certainly  did  justify  it.” 


Evidence  of  the  Honourable  Axdkew  Godfrey  Stuart,  No.  1062,  in  reply  to  Jilvidence 
of  John  Gahan,  No.  155. 

“1.  Where  do  you  reside? — .At  Lisdoo,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

. “2.  You  are  a landed  proprietor? — I am. 

“ 3.  Had  you  a tenant  of  the  name  of  John  Milligan  ? — Somcllinc  ago  I had  in  Tullycross. 

“4.  Docs  John  Milligan  sail  hold  land  under  you? — No. 

“0.  Having  read  the  statement  of  John  Guhan,  rclaiive  to  John  Milligan,  have  you  any  ubserra- 
tions  you  wish  to  make  lo  the  commissioners? — Having  only  received  the  communication  from  the 
commissioners  this  moniing,  I cantiol  stale  exactly  to  what  extent  the  rent  was  paid.  He  states  that  he 
was  ejected,  and  that  I received  the  payment  of  the  rent  and  costs.  I know  there  was  a notice  of 
ejectnieiit  served  upon  iiini,  hut  it  was  not  exei’iited  uiuii  after  lie  sold  his  place:  ho  had  sold  it  and 
had  gone  away  to  Anierlea,  having  received  the  money  and  left  the  wife  in  pos.session  ; and  it  was  in 
onier  lo  give  possession  to  tl;e  jievsoii  to  whom  he  iiad  sold  it  that  I executed  the  ejectment. 

“ 6.  Why  had  it  lipcii  so  1 mg  delayed  ? — I thought  to  get  a settlement  willi  him.  Ho  was  a man 
who  never  resided  on  the  place,  and  there  was  nUvavs  a diilioiilty  in  getting  the  rent  from  him  ; he  was 
a bleacher  by  trade  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  had  lioughl  this  farm  for  his  wife.  She  was  a very  ill- 
conducted  perso:i.  and  kept  the  [dace  so  as  lo  he  quite  an  annoyance  ; the  buildings,  the  planting,  and 
everything  were  much  liilapidatcd;  (here  was  iiolhiiig  in  thegrotind  last  season,  not  even  a potato  set,  and 
I liroucht  an  ejectnieiit  against  him  in  consequence.  He  had  lioncht  the  farm  of  a person  of  the  name  of 
(iraham.  I did  not  wi-h  to  put  the  fellow  out,  without  hisi  gelling  some  remuneration  for  it;  there  was 
but  one  man  oftefed  for  it,  and  he  would  give  hut  £20,  and  I made  a bargain  for  £30 — he  states  £25. 

“ 7-  It  is  stated  by  Gahan,  that  he  told  you,  you  had  ‘ pul  the  niau  out  because  be  was  a Roman 
Catholic,’  and  that  you  answered  in  the  alfirmative,  but  not  verbally,  and  that  afterwards  the  words 
you  used  were.  ‘ If  vou  have  missed  evorv  thing,  you  have  guessed  that?’ — I do  not  think  any  thing 
of  the  kind  pas.sed,  nor  was  the  man  disjiossessed  because  he  was  a Roman  Catholic;  in  fact,  I have 
but  one  I’roii'slant  on  that  (owniaiiH. 

“ 8.  Do  you  reniemlicr  whctlier  you  ever  gave  John  Gahaii  permission  to  sell  the  farm? — No,  I 
do  not  know  that  I ever  saw  the  follow.  I should  not  know  liim  if  I saw  him.  I did  not  know  that  the 
brother-in-law’s  name  was  Gahan.” 


E.vpIanatory  Evidence  of  J.  ]I.  Balfe,  esq.,  No.  10T4,  as  to  bis  former  Evidence,  No.  42, 
relative  to  Mattihcw  O’Reilly,  esq. 

“ With  respect  to  a statement  made  by  you,  iu  your  former  evidence,  relative  to  Mr.  Matthew 
0’ Reilly,  of  Upper  Dorset-street,  have  you  any  thing  you  wish  to  state  to  the  commissioners? — les. 
It  is  in  answer  to  question.  No.  36,  that  is  the  first  passage  in  which  Mr.  O’Reilly’s  name  occurs.  Upon 
my  attention  being  called  to  tny  answer  to  this  question,  I feel  bound  to  state  that  my  first  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  O’lieilly,  upon  the  subject  of  Lord  Gormanstown’s  tenantry,  was  owing  to  a letter  re- 
ceived from  him,  vindicating  in  the  strongest  language  the  humanity  of  his  lordship  to  his  tenantry. 
When  I went  sifosequently  to  Dublin  I culled  upon  Mr.  O’Reilly,  n ho  insisted  thiit  Lord  Gormanstown 
had  a perfect  right  to  get  rid  of  those  tenants  who  paid  no  rent,  whether  sub  or  immediate,  and  was  quite 
justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  cases  upon  which  we  were  arguing  in  getting  rid  of  those  tenants. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  O’Reilly  to  me,  in  vindication  of  Lord  Gormanstown,  I handed  to  the  commissioners 
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a former  occasion.  Tlien  there  was  another  passage,  in  which  I referred  to  Mr.  O’Reilly’s  Appendix  B.  ; 
tilling  me  that  Colonel  Cruise  having  consulted  him,  as  the  law  agent,  about  turning  the  rest  of  the 
tenants  off;  I "ish  to  state  that  Mr.  O’Heilly,  in  the  same  conversation,  merely  stated,  that  in  j ^ Balfe*.  esq. 

oursuanee  of  the  undoubted  right  of  getting  rid  of  those  tenants  who  paid  no  rents,  whether  sub  or  ‘ ' 

immediate,  Colonel  Cruise  had  expressed  a determination  of  getting  rid  of  all  defaulters,  and  was 
then  taking  steps  to  effect  that  purpose.  I feel  bound  to  state,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  whole 
nature  of  Mr.  O’lleiJly’s  conversation  with  me  was  in  vindication  of  Lord  Gormanstown’s  conduct, 
and  that  the  unfavourable  construction  which  the  wording  of  my  evidence  was  likely  to  bear,  arose 
from  my  having  neglected  to  express  myself  more  accurately.  And  with  regard  to  my  answer  to 
ouestion  No.  1)5,  I wish  to  state,  that  upon  further  inquiry  I hud  that  no  ejectments  were  brought  in 
the  superior  courts,  except  where  the  rent  exceeded  £50  ; that  is  a matter  which  must  have  escaped 
me  in  the  correction  of  my  evidence.” 

Evidence  of  Edward  Courtenay,  esq.,  No.  1078,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Michael  coSrtInay  esq 
Lennon,  No.  59,  and  Mr..  Edward  Quin,  No.  72.  ‘ 

. Where  do  you  reside  ?—At  Mount  Bailey,  ill  the  coimty  of  Louth.  ^ Sec  Sev.  Michael 

“ 2.  What  is  your  profession  ?— I am  an  attorney  in  D Olier-street,  in  Dublin ; 1 am  also  land  x«nnon’s  Evidence, 

agent  to  the  property  of  the  late  Major  Eastwood.  _ _ iVb.  59;  andMr. 

3.  How  long  is  it  since  Major  Eastwood  died  ? — I should  suppose  about  eight  or  nine  years.  Edward  QuineEvi- 

“ 4.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  over  this  property  ? — Ten  years.  _ dence.  No.  72.  _ 

» 5.  With  respect  to  the  arrears  upon  that  property,  have  they  been  paid  ? — Yes,  part  of  them.  I 
suppose  one-half  of  them  is  still  outstanding.  , , , 

“ 6.  Was  there  ever  any  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  given_  up  ? — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

“ 7.  Do  the  tenants  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — They  all  hold  at  will  at  present,  except  as  to  four 

“8  Did  they  make  any  claim  of  a promise  of  leases? — None  whatever,  that  I am  aware  of,  or 

®’ tfJ’^Upon  what  tenure  do  those  hold  who  have  leases  ?— Two  of  them  bold  for  three  lives  or  thirty- 
one  years;  from  1816  or  1818  : two  more  of  them  have  leases  pending  old  Mr.  Johnson’s  life— they 
hold  not  directly  from  us.  He  is  a very  old  man. 

“10.  Did  Edward  Guiii  of  Glassdrummond  ever  make  any  claim  for  a lease  f— JNever._ 

<‘ll'.  Did  he  make  any  claim  when  his  rent  was  raised  four  years  ago?— No ; nothing  whatever 
was  said  about  a lease.  His  land  was  given  away  to  another,  in  consequence  of  his  declining  to  pay 
an  increased  rent.  He  held  it  at  l‘6s.  an  acre,  and  it  was  raised  to  a guinea.  He  refused  it,  and  he 
was  very  anm-y  when  he  found  that  another  man  would  take  it.  It  was  not  given  away  for  six  months 
in  order  to  live  him  .a  free  option  of  it.  He  is  a very  illiterate  old  man,  but  ihe  Hchest  on  the  town- 
land  He  has  contrived  to  make  a good  deal  of  money  : I suppose  he  is  worth  -.500.  _ , , , 

“ 12.  With  respect  to  the  persons  named  Mines  and  Bennett,  spoken  of  as  persons  ejected  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Loiinon,  do  you  know  for  what  reason  they  were  ejected  ?— Bennett  was  a very  bad 
cliaracter;  he  had  been  an  insolvent  and  came  out  of  gaol  under  the  act;  and  at  Armagh  he  engaged 
to  the  commissioner,  when  lie  came  out,  within  twenty-one  days  to  give  up  possession  of  the  land,  and 
upon  those  terms  he  got  out;  when  he  got  out  he  put  the  landlord  at  dehance,  and  he  was  allowed  , 
nolwillutuKling  to  hol.l  over  o year  or  so.  Tile  lendlorcl  was  lolo  lie  was  going  a»ay  with  llio  crop 
bv  inoooliolit.  I wont  down  to  him  and  told  him  tlio  report;  he  pledged  his  hoooot  to  mo  that  it  was 
no  sncli  tlhiig,  and  I let  him  thresh  his  crop,  thongh  lie  owed  two  and  a half  years  rent.  He  emme  m 
after  havin"  disposed  of  every  thing  and  put  me  at  defiance,  and  would  pay  nothing  but  the  old  rent 
;.e "ad  I Jing  four  ye,w.  before.  He  carried  away  every  thing  off  the  l-d,  and  then  he  found 

it  was  better  for  hmi  to  sell  his  farm,  and  he  went  to  a man  and  sold  him  the  good-will  of  the  farm, 
which  he  held  only  at  will,  for  £50.  The  man  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I had  any  obpction , 1 
said  no  • 1 believed  him  to  bo  an  honest  man.  Bennett  was  to  get  £30,  and  he  WM  to  give  up  pos- 
i„  o\,?ce  m”.  d„  ; iml  before  th.t  time  he  .old  me  he  h.d  ch.iiged  his  mmd:  I then  brmighl 
an  eLtinc.it  a-minst  him  and  turned  him  out,  uud  gave  it  to  the  man  he  bad  sold  it  to.  That  is  the 
whoi.  smlemen";  »s  te  I!cnoelt.  WiUi  respecUo  Mi"'*. 

hiined  him  io  his  oiiliosilion  lo  llie  iQiidlord.  This  nimi  can  sell  h.s  land  for  £10  or  £20  an  acre,  tor  me 
'good  .liraml  go  io  America  if  he  likes ; but  as  to  gi.i.g  him  a lo.s.  it  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
iiolliiiig  of  the  kind  ever  passed.” 


E.ytrnct  from  the  Eyidence  of  Jacob  Cajiac  MtinnHY,  esq.  Wo.  1083,  in  reply  to  Evidence  ^ ^ 
of  Walter  JaVMEs  Dawson,  esq.,  No.  2oo. 

■■  I have  read  an  extract  from  hi.  evidence  and  it  "PF-ms  |o  me,  rot  - J 
degree,  but  utterly  and  entirely  destitute  of  foundation , and  1 c p 
Dawson,  and  other  means.” 


Evidence  of  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  No.  1084.  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Dominic  ' 

O’Earuell,  No.  225. 

1.  meredovoure.side?-Upoiitiietowukndof  Allan,  near  Dunpnnon.  SeeMr.  OEar^eir, 

“2.  What  situa'tlon  do  you  hold?— I am  land  surveyor  and  l^d  agent. 

“3.  Are  you  the  surveyor  on  Lord  Castlestuart’s  estate.— I es.  _ a.,a,a„9  Notlatelv  • it  is 

“ 4.  Have  you  been  lately  employed  by  hjm  in  dividing  and  valuing  that  estate  ?-Aot  lately , 
more  than  ten  years  since  I commenced  dividing  it.  ...  .v.  tpnantry 

“ 5.  In  the  divisions  on  that  estate  lias  there  been  much  oPF^'tion  given 
been  necessai-y  to  serve  any  ejectments  ? — There  _was  ncver_  i 
and  no  ejectment  served  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  division. 


)p  has  it 

• Ly  objection  made  except  by  one  man. 


no  ejectment  served  for  the  purpose  of  entoremg  t'’® • , j^-pceived  ?— Sometimes  they 
8.  .Are  the  people  generally  contented  with  the  du  isions  thej 
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■Appendix  B.  complain  for  a little. while,  blit  when  things  are  all  adjusted  the  people  are  ■syell  pleased  ; so  far  as  I 

Icnow  they  are  all  pleased.  I have  the  rough  maps  here  of  some  of  the  improvements. 

Mr  Aiid?e^*Wilsoi>  *'  those  divisions  added  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  tenantry  and  their  facility  in 

working  the  land  ? — A great  deal ; it  was  formerly  held  in  rundale.  A great  part  of  the  property  lies 
in  a mountainous  district ; a man  had  a fhw  ridges  in  oue  part,  and  more  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  he  had  to  cross  over  another  man's  land  to  get  at  liis  own,  so  that  they  were  constantly 
in  a statfe  of  confusion.  Now  each  man  has  his  land  by  itself,  as  the  maps  will  show. 

“ 8.  What  course  was  pursued  in  dividing  among  the  tenants  ? — I first  surveyed  the  whole  of  the 
estate  entirely  in  my  own  hands.  I then  bad  the  quantities  which  the  tenants  held  before  me.  I 
then  drew-  the  lines  in  parallelograms  or  squares,  as  the  case  might  be,  giving  each  man  as  far  as  we 
could  the  same  quantity  he  had  before,  with  tiiis  qualification,  that  if  he  gets  a division  of  better 
land;  we  give  him  less — if  it  is  inferior  land,  he  gets  more,  according  as  the  case  may  be ; and  if  a 

house  is  to  be  removed,  we  endeavour  to  compensate  him  in  that  respect  iilso. 

“9.  Is  any  allowance  given  to  assist  them  in  buildihg  theh  houses  or  otherwise  ?— Yes,  in  some 
cases.  Mr.  Evans,  the  agent,  is  doing  every  thing  in  his  powpr  to  make  the  tenants  comfortable 
and  happy.  Not  one  tenant  was  put  away ; if  they  had  but  a rpod  of -land  .tliey  were  continued  upon 
the  estate. . ■ . • , 

“10.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which,  in  making  this,  new  arrangement,  the  agent  or 
landlord  has  taken  good  land  from  a tenant  without  -making  him  adequate  compensation  in  money 
or  in  land? — Not  to  my  knowledge,  and  I am-the  acting  person;  'it  is  all  re-valued  according  to  the 
quality.  I am  one  of  the  joint  valuators ; Mr.  M'Neish  is  the  other.  In  making  these  divisions, 
every  man’s  farm  ends  upon  a road ; the  landlord  pays  for  the  ditches,  and  the  contents  of  the  road  are 
deducted  from  the  measurement  before  the  acreable  rent  is  put  on ; he  pays  also  for  fencing  the  roads. 


1086.  Evidence  of  William  Armstrong,  esq.,  No.  10S6,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Michael 
LbM!On,  No.  S9,  and  John  GAnTOY,  No.  6T. 

See  Rev.  Michael  “ Having  read  the  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners  by  John  Garvey,  at  Newry, 
Lennon’s  Evidence,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  answer  to  it  ? — In  the  year  1826  I became  pro- 

No.  59  i and  John  prietor,  by  purchase,  of  tlie  lands  of  Roxborough,  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  There  happened 

wrveys  Evidence,  ]jg  upon  my  land  a slate  quarry,  and  immediately  about  it  a certain  portion  of  boggy  and 
waste  land,  w’hich  paid  no  rent.  Having  spent  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  in  the 

practice  of  an  engineer  and  surveyor,  and  having,  I believe,  some  taste  for  improvement,  and 

a hearty  wish,  in  my  own  sphere,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  my  country- 
men, without  regard  to  sect  or  pai-ty ; and  having  been  for  a long  period  the  humble  advocate 
and  ineulcator  of  these  views  to  my  employers,  I was  ashamed  to  see  the  spot  over  which  I fancied  I 
had  some  degree  of  control  remain  in  worse  than  a state  of  nature.  Under  the  impresssion  that  I 
could  effectuate  some  permanent  improvement,  and  at  the  same  time  employ  the  people  around  me, 
where,  to  use  theh  own  phrase,  ‘ a man  could  not  get  a day’s  work  in  u year,'  1 was,  in  the  year 
1828,  induced,  from  the  considerations  already  mentioned,  to  drain,  ditch,  enclose,  and  improve,  for 
myself,  that  small  spot  I before  alluded  to,  which  was  then  the  worst,  wildest,  and  most  barren  ground 
I had.  In  the  years  1828,  1829,  and  1830,  I often  employed  from  twenty  to  forty  men  per  day. 
To  such  of  my  own  tenants  as  would  work,  I gave  a preference,  and  many  of  them  paid  their  whole 
rent  by  the  labour  of  themselves  and  their  horses.  Next  to  these  I employed  my  other  closest  neigh- 
bours, and  I can,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  say  that  I was  the  means  of  doing  many  of  them 
good.  In  .making  my  enclosure  I had  occasion  to  take  little  more  than  an  acre  of  land  from  one 
Michael  Garvey,  who  was  then  my  tenant ; this  Michael  was  the  father  of  John  Garvey,  his  two  sons, 
Edward  and  John,  at  that  time  living  with  him.  About  the  year  1826  or  1827,  Michael  and  his  son 
had  built  the  shell  of  a house  on  that  part  of  the  land  which  I had  taken  into  my  own  hands,  and  of 
my  own  free  will  and  accord  I paid  him  the  award  of  two  masons  for  the  house,  which  had  never 
been  finished  or  inhabited,  and  I refunded  him  two  years’  rent  of  the  ground  I took  from  him,  con- 
tinuing him  in  the  possession  of  the  remainder.  After  I had  paid  for  this  house  (and  dearly  too) 1 

paid  the  value  of  it  three  times  over — I laid  out  about  £10  or  £12  in  order  to  render  it  habitable  for 
my  caretaker,  an  honest  poor  man,  whom  I found  a cottier  on  the  ground.  In  the  spring  of  1829 
I desired  this  man  and  his  wife  to  go  to  the  house  which  I had  prepared  for  him.  They  said,  ‘ they 
were  afraid  of  the  Garveys,  that  they  had  threatened  to  be  revenged  on  any  one  who  would 
go  into  tlie  house ; and  such  was  their  fear  of  being  ‘ kilt,'  that  is  their  own  phrase,  that 
they  hesitated  a considerable  time  before  they  ventured  to  take  my  advice.  In  July,  1829,  I was 
abroad  on  professional  business,  and  Garvey’s  sons  (to  be  as  good  as  their  word)  picked  a 
quarrel  with  this  poor  man,  and  beat  himself  and  his  wife  nearly  to  death  in  the  open 
day,  quite  close  to  the  house.  This  man  afterwards  often  complained  to  me  that  the  Garveys 
came  about  the  house,  and  fired  shots  over  the  wall ; assuring  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
was  afraid  to  take  the  law  of  them,  and  afraid  to  let  them  alone.  Towards  the  close  of  the  summer 
of  1 830, 1 no  longer  required  the  large  numbers  of  men  I had  before  that  time  periodically  employed, 
and  had  accordingly  confined  the  work  to  four  or  five,  or  occasionally  double  that  number  of  labourers. 
The  ground,  which  had  formerly  been  little  but  rocks  and  bog-holes,  had,  by  two  years’  good  treat- 
ment and  expensive  attention,  assumed  a very  different  appearance ; and  I have  the  strongest  reasons 
to  believe  that  a combination  was  entered  into  by  the  ‘ neighbours’  generally,  and  some  of  my  own 
tenants  in  particular,  so  to  disgust,  harass,  and  perhaps  intimidate  me,  by  repeated  annoyance,  that 
I would  be  glad  to  leave  the  country  witli  my  life,  and  to  resign  into  some  of  their  bands  that  land 

which,  from  a barren  common,  my  labour  and  money  had  rendered  valuable  and  productive, the  more 

so,  as  the  outlays  were  then  very  much  limited,  compared  with  the  expenditure  in  the  beginning. 
Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  September,  1830,  about  200  of  my  trees  were  torn  up  and 
destroyed ; on  the  night  of  the  31st  July,  1831,  a pair  of  piers  and  a new  gate  which  I had  erected 
were  torn  to  the  ground,  the  gate  being  shivered  to  pieces  (most  likely  by  a sledge),  quite  close  to  the 
houses  of  two  of  my  tenants  ; on  the  night  of  the  24th  November,  1831,  three  gate  piers  near  my 
own  house  were  dug  down  by  a spade,  the  night  wet,  dark,  and  stormy.  On  Easter  Monday,  1 832,  my 
caretaker  had  occasion  to  go  to  Dundalk  on  my  business,  and  on  his  return  he  was  waylaid,  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  beaten  nearly  to  death.  This,  I have  good  reason  to  believe,  was  done 
by  two  men  whose  families  had  been  raised  from  great  destitution  by  the  money  they  had  eai-ned  in  my 
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employment.  On  the  night  of  the  21st  July,  1832,  numbers  of  men  assembled  by- the  blow  of  horns, 
under  the  pretence  (as  was  intimated  to  my  family  by  one  of  the  country  people)  of  going  to  tear  down 
Dr.  Campbell’s  .church  and  house  at  Forkhill,  After  much  deliberation,  however,  they  changed  their 


sixty  perches  6f  a new  ditph, 


plan  of  attack,  and  contented  themselves  with  digging  down-  fifty  or 
planted  and  quicked,  which  I had  paid  for  making  in  the  previous  spring 
of  the  finest  trees  were  broken  and  snapped  across.  In  the  same  summer  I was  fallowing  and  preparing 
at  considerable  expense  a field  for  wheat.  Every  one  exclaimed  at  the  folly  of  sowing  wheat  in  that 
country  ; but  finding  that  this  would  not  dissuade  me  from  my  plan,  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in 
the  neighbourhood  told  me  that  ‘ the  country’  thought  it  a bad  example  to  bring  in  new  plans,  and  that 
he  bad  himself  ‘ declined  to  sow  wheat,  rather  than  get  the  ill-will  of  the  people.’  I said  I really 
could  not  see  ‘ what  offence  this  could  give  to  any  man.’  ‘ Oh,’  said  he,  ‘ you  know  if  the  land-  , 
lords  saw  the  ground  producing  -wheat  and  good  crops,  they  would  raise  the  rent.’  Determined, 
however,  that  nothing  less  than  a failure  after  trial  should  convince  me  of  ‘ the  folly  off  sowing 
wheat  ’ X ventured  to  do  so,  and  it.  turned  out  very  fine,  producing  thirteen  barrels  to  the  acre ; 
but  I was  obliged  to  keep  a guard  watching  for  two  months,  as  a man  who  lived  close  to  the  .spot 
told  me  that  it  would  ‘be  mowed  down  in  the  shot-blade,  bekase  the  country  did  not  like  whate  there  at 
all  at  all.’  In  the  autumn  of  1 832,  large  assemblies  of  the  peasantry  were  going  through  the  country, 
dictating  laws  to  the  farmers,  regiilatii%  servants’  wages,  valuing  ground,  and  procuring  sig-natures  to 
certain  papers.  I saw  them  assembled  in  crowds  on  Thursday  evening,  the  1st  Noven;oer,  and  about 
sunset  a man  came  to  tell  me,,  that  they  would  visit  me  on  the  Saturday  following,  and  that  they  would 
assemble  by  sound  of  horn  on  that  morning.  About  sunrise  on  that  morning,  I accordingly  heard  the 
horns  sound,  and  saw  numbers  of  men  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  working  for  me  attend  the  summons. 

I travelled  as  fast  as  convenient  to  Lord  Gosford,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  lawless  state  of 
country.  The  consequence  was,  that  a meeting  of  magistrates  and  gentlemen  was  held  at  Newtown- 
hamilton,  and  upon  their  representations  a party  of  military  was  stationed  there  and  at  Crossmaglen. 
While  I was  at  Lord  Gosford’s  Mr.  M'Gusty,  a magistrate,  and  a party  of  dragoons  from  Dundalk, 
surprised  and  made  prisoners  a party  of  this  same  mob,  while  they  were  in  the  very  act  of  demolishing 
the  house  of  a man  of  the  name  of  Fraser,  in  the  to\vnland  next  to  my  place.  About  this  time  it  was 
the  custom  to  come  to  other  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  by  night,  to  intimidate  the  inmates,  while 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  some  of  them  quite  shocking  to  think  of,  such  as  obliging  the  offender, 
just  knocked  out  of  bed,  and  without  clothes,  to  ride  a certain  distance  on  an  ass,  whose  saddle  was 
composed  of  freshly  cut  whin  bushes.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  June,  1832,  a regular-  fire  of 
musketry  was  maintained  for  two  hours,  in  the  direction  of  Crossmaglen,  which  a military  man,  then 
at  my  place,  pronounced  to  be  ‘ excellent  firing  in  sections.’  Many  other  facts,  of  a like  general 
nature,  it  is  in  my  power  to  adduce ; but  these  I think  sufficient  to  my  present  purpose.  In  the 
autumn  of  1832,  I was  passing  a new  house,  aud  on  inquiry  I found  it  was  a school-house,  which  the 
farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  had  subscribed  to  build,  and  that  they  were  somewhat  indebted  for  its 
erection.  To  the  liquidation  of  this  debt,  I volunteered  to  give  a small  sum.  Ou  the  _6th  November, 
1832,  when  the  country  was  in  a state  of  great  alarm,  from  the  mobbish  le^slation  I have 
before  adverted  to,  the  master  of  this  school  came  to  me  with  a paper,  named  the  person  who  had 
sent  him,  and  said  the  gentleman  and  himself  would  both  feel  obliged  if  I would  put  my  name  to 
it,  and  that  it  was  in  great  hurry,  just  going  to  Dublin.  On  opening  it,  I saw  it  was  an  application 
to  have  this  school  put  under  the  new  Board  of  Education.  I saw  the  names  of  four  or  five  men  of 
respectable  character  subscribed  to  it,  and  all  the  rest  a blank,  -with  the  exception  of  the  printed 
queries  which  are  put  by  the  Board.  I told  the  man  that  I could  not  put  my  name  to  a blank  pa,per, 
and  thereby  make  myself  appear  answerable  for  the  truth  of  what  either  he  or  any  other  man  might 
write  above  it.  He  argued  that  as  other  persons  whom  I knew  to  be  respectable  had  done  so,  and 
that  as  my  compliance  would  oblige  the  country,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  against  my 
following  so  good  an  example.  I told  him  I would  not  sign  a blank  paper,  but  that  if  he  would 
bring  it  to  me  with  tlie  queries  answered,  and  that  1 could  vouch  for  their  correctness,  I would  tlmn 
exercise  my  own  judgment ; but  that  I would,  till  then,  give  no  answer  one  way  or  the  other.  He 
went  off  apparently  much  dissatisfied,  and  did  not  return.  This  circumstance  may  appear  irrelevant, 
but  I have  introduced  it  here,  as  I am  aware  my  conduct  on  that  occasion  gave  great  ollence  to 
certain  persons,  and  caused  me,  I fear,  not  a little  annoyance  aftemvards.  In  the  month  of  Janu^ 
following  this  transaction  (1833)  a number  of  my  tenants  refused  to  pay  rent,  on  the  groimds  that 
Captain  Rock  (whom  they  were  afraid  to  disobey)  had  served  them  with  notices  not  to  do  so-  Being 
then  in  Dublin,  I wfote  to  one  of  these  men  a letter,  which  he  read  to  the  o^ers,  m which  I advised 
them  to  ffive  up  such  folly,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  extravagance  of  their  conduct  and  its 
probable  Fesults.  The  reply  was  ‘ that  they  had  the  money  ready,  but  hoped  I would  not  blame 
tbem  for  withholding  it,  as  fear  of  Captain  Rock  alone  prevented  their  paying.  Vieuing  this 
then,  as  I still  consider  it,  a conspiracy  hatched  amongst  themselves,  and  a part  of  that  system  ot  com- 
bination and  intimidation  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  force  me  out  of  the  country,  that  they  miglff  them- 
selves ffet  into  possession  of  the  land  I had  reclaimed  and  improved,  I resolved  to  try  title  with 
Captain  Rock,  and  served  notice  of  ejectment  on  all  those  who  followed  his  advice  instead  of  mine. 
This  determined  step  restored  these  poor  frightened  people  to  their  usual  courage,  and  the  rent  was 
duly  paid,  instanter.  I now  come  to  the  particulars  of  the  two  famdies  which  I unhoused,  men 
in  1828  I thought  of  enclosing  a small  portion  of  land  for  myself,  I found  that  Philip  Carbery(wiRi 
whom  resided  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Patrick  Gaiwey)  held  a large  farm,  and  that  his  son, 
Barney  Carbery,  Uved  with  liis  oivn  family,  close  to  bis  father’s  honse-that  all  tl^^e  jield  them 
respective  portions  of  the  land,  while  Philip,  the  old  man,  was  responsib  e o me  or  j 

Barney  Carbery  and  his  brother-in-law,  Paddy  Garvey,  were  on  very  bad  terms— why  oi  wherefore  i 
knowLt,  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  Philip  and  very  much  of  ^ 

pay  Barney’s  slm-e,  and  that  at  length,  at  Christmas,  1829,  tired  of  making  up  Barney  s deficmncies, 
^iy  removed  to  another  farm  of  Gai-vey’s,  leaving  a years  rent  due  to  me,  and  put  ^^mey  in 
possession  of  the  house  which  they  had  vacated.  Barney  then  said  he  would  pay  the  reg:,  l^ut  when 
the  time  of  payment  came,  he  never  made  his  appearance.  When  the  crop 

it  seized,  but  the  person  to  whom  I committed  it  was  threatened  off.  _ u ^ Hf.  Immediatelv 

father-in-law  came  to  me  and  engaged  afield  of  grass  till  the  following  Noveinber  ’mmediate^^^ 
assigned  this  field  to  Battle,.  At  Novembet.  Barney  not  only  refused  to  PV  ^*5?  g j 
determination  to  heap  possession  of  it,  which  he  actndl,  dtd,  till  mooted  Irnor 

Increasing  in  independence  and  assurance,  Mr.  Carbery  would  now  pay  > 


Appesdix  B. 

1086. 

Wm,  Armstrong,  e»q. 
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so  that,  in  aJdition  to  the  loss  of  my  rent,  I was  obliged  to  jjay  these  taxes  for  him.  In  1632 
he  owed  me  four  years’  rent,  and  finding  him  by  this  time  quite  ineori-igible,  and  without  the 
least  wish  to  conduct  himself  with  propriety  for  the  future,  I resolved  to  eject  him  by  civil 
bill  process.  He  took  defence,  and  in  tlie  first  instance  defeated  me  on  the  grounds  that 
he  had  obtained  possession  from  his  father  and  not  from  me.  I tried  him  again,  but  he  set 
up  a new  claim,  and  defeated  me  on  a point  of  law.  I renewed  the  action,  and  at  April  sessions, 
1833,  I obtained  the  ejectment  decree.  Notwithstanding  nil  the  annoyance  and  expense  to  which 
he  had  thus  subjected  me,  I permitted  him  that  season,  also,  in  consideration  of  his  wife  and  helpless 
children,  to  put  in  his  crop,  reap  it,  and  dig  liis  potatoes,  &c.,  while,  of  course,  I could  at  any  moment 
have  ejected  them  during  this  period.  At  November,  1833,  I represented  to  this  man  and  his  wife, 
in  presence  of  two  witnesses,  that  it  would  be  with  extreme  reluctance  I would  be  obliged  to  turn  them 
out  of  their  place — ^tliat  although  he  now  owed  fi\'e  years’  rent,  iuul  had  subjected  me  to  £20  expense 
at  law,  I would  forgive  all  arrear  and  cost,  and  only  demanded  security  of  some  decent  man  and 
himself  for  payment  of  the  rent  in  future.  Failing  to  meet  me  in  this  offer,  I desired  him  to  take  all 
his  crop,  furniture,  cattle,  and  go  away ; but  after  all  he  kept  his  ground,  till  at  lust,  on  tlie  18tli 
December,  1833,  I ejected  him  in  tl;p  usual  form,  but  without  taking  one  pounywortli  of  any  thing 
belonging  to  him. 

I come  now  to  the  case  of  the  Garveys.  In  the  year  IS‘29  or  1830,  Edward  Garvey,  the  son  of 
Michael  Garvey,  before-mentioned,  and  the  brother  of  Paddy,  went  to  Newtownhamilton  to  Iceep  a 
public-house,  hlichael,  his  father,  had  without  my  consent  given  him  half  the  farm  a short  time  before 
that,  whieh  he  continued  to  hold  after  his  removal,  and  drew  the  crop  to  Dundalk  or  Newtownhamilton, 
thereby  impoverishing  and  ruining  the  ground.  Going  on  the  general  principle,  lhat  land  should 
never  be  let  to  a non-resident,  and  besides,  it  may  be  imagined,  not  vej-y  pnvtlal  to  that  person  who 
had  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  assault  upon  my  caretaker  iuid  his  wife  in  1829,  and  was 
so  active  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  I signified  to  Mr.  Edward  Garvey  that  I could  not  allow  the  crop  to 
be  drawn  away,  and  that  unless  he  would  live  upon  the  land  I would -talce  it  from  him.  His  reply 
was  just  this : ‘ I’ll  do  as  I like  with  my  land,  and  I’ll  not  give  it  up  till  the  law  takes  it  from  me.’ 
This,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  was  precisely  at  the  time  when  Carbery  had  succeeded  in  defeating  me 
the  second  time.  It  being  a joint  holding,  I was  obliged  to  bring  the  ejectment  for  the  whole  farm. 
In  April,  1833,  Michael  (Sed,  defence  was  taken,  and  a defeat  followed,  in  consequence  of  some  flaw 
in  the  service  of  the  ejectment  process.  In  June,  1833  (I  was  then  in  London),  my  attorney  brought 
forward  the  matter  again,  and  was  defeated  on  the  grounds  of  the  holdings  being  separate,  whereas  tlie 
ejectment  stated  them  as  a ‘joint  holding.’  Mr.  Edward  Garvey  then  called  on  the  harristorto  give  aii 
order  for  the  cost  of  the  dismiss,  and  solicited  an  order  to  distrain  someof  my  property  at  Koxborough  for 
the  amount,  from  which  hewaspreventedbyreeeiviiig  the  ready  cash  from  my  attorney.  In  October,  1833, 
I renewed  the  action,  treating  it  ns  two  distinct  holdings,  but  Garvey  set  it  up  as  a joint  holding,  and 
succeeded  in  again  defeating  me,  and  obtaining  the  cost  of  the  dismiss  as  before.  1 was  then  obliged 
to  bring  an  action  at  common  law  in  a superior  court ; to  this  Garvey  also  took  defence,  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  assizes  of  1834,  he  gave  consent  for  jneigmont.  Having  obtained  the  ejectment,  I 
sent  for  John,  the  brother  of  Edward,  who  had  all  this  time  neither  taken  any  open  part  nor  dis- 
avowed participation  in  Edward’s  opposition,  and  told  him  that  although  I had  been  badly  tveateil  by 
the  family  from  the  very  outset,  and  from  my  first  coming  to  the  country,  I did  not  wish  to  disturb 
his  mother — that  I had  been  put  to  £22  cost  at  law;  but  granting  neither  himself  nor  his  mother  had 
any  share  in  those  defences,  I would  forgive  £15  of  the  cost,  but  that  the  conditions  on  which  they 
should  continue  in  possession  were,  that  they  should  procure  from  Edward,  or  ivhere  they  liked,  the 
remaining  £7,  and  pay  the  rent  then  due.  He  said  lie  had  to  give  the  rent  us  a fortune  with  his 
sister,  who  had  been  lately  married,  and  that  he  had  no  money  for  me  ; and  after  some  other  remarks 
concluded  by  saying,  that  ‘ I would  not  have  the  name  of  putting  out  the  widow.’  I told  him  that  I 
would  not,  because  his  mother  happened  to  be  a widow,  suffer  myself  to  be  befooled  by  her  sons,  aud 
particularly  by  Edward,  who  had  all  along,  from  the  assault  on  my  caretaker  till  the  day  he  gave 
consent  for  judgment,  after  driving  me  to  a record,  behaved  with  such  marked  insolence  and  disrespect ; 
and  that  I never  would  be  satisfied  without  such  part  of  the  cost  as  I thought  it  right  he  should 
refund  me,  which  was  £7  ; that  as  he  liad  not  the  money,  I would  take  the  promissory-note  of  himself 
and  his  brothers  Ned  and  Paddy  for  that  amount,  upon  which  eonditlon  lie  and  his  mother  might 
remain  undisturbed;  but  that  if  the  matter  would  not  be  settled  in  this  way  before  the  14th  of  April 
£3  of  cost  additional  would  be  incurred  by  tlio  expense  of  the  sheriff.  He  went  away,  and  wrote  me 
to  say  that  his  brothers  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  1 might  do  as  I pleased.  On  the 
13th  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  sheriff;  and  John  Garvey  came  to  me,  and  brought  with  him  Mr. 
William  Middleton,  who  talked  much  about  the  hardship  of  putting  people  out,  and  the  bad  name  in 
the  country,  &c.  I then  in  his  presence  repeated  the  offer  of  taking  security  for  the  £10  costs  and 
the  arrear  rent  due  ; I drew  up  a promissory-note  and  sent  it  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
signed,  and  on  its  return  I promised  to  reinstate  the  widow.  They  went  off,  but  instead  of  the  nole 
being  returned,  a notice  was  on  the  following  night  posted  up  all  round  the  country  to  the  following 
effect : — ‘ Take  notice,  that  if  any  one  talce,  or  dares  take  house,  land,  con-acre  from  Armstrong,  or 
work  for  him,  or  buy  hay  from  him,  let  him  mark  the  consequence. — Tommy  Downshirc.’  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  any  one  who  had  previously  taken  ground  from  me  withdrew,  except  one  man  of 
the  name  of  M‘Farland:  he  planted  an  Irish  rood  of  potatoes.  About  the  11th  or  12th  of  May, 
another  notice,  to  the  following  effect,  was  posted  on  the  door,  and  in  the  kitchen  of  a public-house, 
situated  in  the  same  townland  in  which  M'Farland  lives : — 


‘ Ther  is  one  fomily  in  this  town  that  has  not  talcn  wornig  by  my  last  notis, 

^ ‘ but  this  is  to  let  them  now  that  if  the  worke  any  more  in  that  land  of 

4.  Armstrongs,  or  sets  potatoes  any  more,  or  buys  hay,  or  has  any  dalings  in 

any  one  way  with  him  or  his,  let  them  look  up  at  ther  last  starting  post. — 
WH  Tomy  Downshire.’  On  the  11th  or  12th,  this  notice  was  posted,  and 

^ on  the  night  of  the  14th  May,  1834,  the  whole  rood  of  M‘Fariand's 

! ^ potatoes  were  turned  up,  and  quite  destroyed.  To  repeat  the  number  of 

petty  depredations  committed  upon  nio  about  this  time,  would  be  too 
tedious.  An  affidavit,  in  soirie  degree  illustrating  the  state  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  sent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  When  the  hay  season  came  on,  that  clause  m 
Tommy  Downshire’s  act  of  Parliament,  which  prohibited  ‘ dalings  in  any  one  way,’  put  me  under 
the  necessity  of  employing  mowers  in  Newtownhamilton  ; bnt  they  were  intimidated  from  working 
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for  me.  I was  then  obliged  to  bring  men  from  the  county  Monaghan  and  from  distant  parts  of  the  Appendiz  B. 

county  Armagh,  whom  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  defend  by  a police  force.  From  April  till  the  

middle  of  August  1 heard  nothing  from  the  Garveys.  John,  Paddy,  and  the  mother  then  called  upon  „ loae. 

me— the  first  to  bully,  the  second  to  flatter,  and  the  third  to  assist  the  other  two,  upon  occasion.  Armstrong,  esq. 

John  assured  me  that  ‘ if  the  I'ights  of  justice  tulc  place,  the  land  was  his  property,  not  mine,’  with  a 

great  deal  of  other  language  of  a like  lone.  Paddy  requested  to  know  ‘ what  I was  going  to  do 

with  his  mother  in  regard  to  reinstating  her  in  her  property  ?’  I replied  that  the  same  terms  I had 

proposed  to  Jolm  in  April  I was  willing  to  abide  by  then, — viz.  to  restore  the  widow  to  the  possession 

of  the  farm  on  the  payment  of  £10,  and  the  rent  due;  or,  as  that  might  not  be  convenient,  I was 

willing  to  take  reasonable  secui-ity  and  give  time  for  the  payment.  Or  in  case  of  that  order  not  being 

acceded  to,  I proposed,  in  pi-esence  of  a gentleman,  the  widow,  and  Paddy,  to  fit  up  a snug  house  for 

her,  to  give  her  a piece  of  bog  and  an  acre  of  land  free  of  rent,  during  her  life,  in  order  to  keep  her 

independent  of  her  sons.  To  neither  of  these  proposals  did  I receive  any  reply  whatsoever.  I went 

to  the  south  of  Ireland  on  business,  and  the  next  news  I heard  from  Lower  Creggan  was,  that  200 

stooics  of  my  oats  were  carried  off  in  one  night,  and  that  Paddy  Garvey  was  in  gaol  for  stealing  them. 

The  parties  were  prosecuted  and  found  guilty,  but  were  liberated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

“What  was  the  sentence  passed  upon  them? — One  a year’s  imprisonment;  one  nine  months’ 
imprisonment ; and  one,  who  I believe  was  intimidated  into  the  thing,  got  off  with  a month. 

“ How  much  had  they  undergone  of  theii-  sentence  before  they  were  liberated  ? — A little  more  than, 
half  their  sentence,  as  well  as  1 recollect ; something  about  that.  In  1835  John  Johnson  took  the 
farm,  from  which  the  Widow  Garvey  had  been  ejected,  for  two  years.  Johnson  was  allowed  to  remain 
unmolested  ; but  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  December,  1837,  an  old  man  called  George  M’Farland, 
the  father  of  Johnson’s  wife,  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  was  barbarously  murdered,  about  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  in  his  own  house,  and  Johnson’s  wife  and  daughter  were  nearly  murdered  also.  Johnson 
himself  was  not  at  home  at  the  time,  or  it  is  supposed  that  ho  would  have  been  murdered.  It  is  to  be 
observed  here,  tliat  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  before  that  time,  M'Farland  and  the  Johnsons  had 
been  accused  of  shooting  one  Hanlon,  in  a party  quarrel,  and  that  there  had  been  in  consequence  a 
spite  against  them  all  that  time.  Now,  I do  believe,  on  my  oath,  and  that  is  the  opinion  I have 
formed  upon  it,  that  it  was  a mixture  of  the  old  business  and  Garveys’  business,  I rather  think  it 
was— that  is  my  impression  ; but  as  to  more,  I cannot  say.  I merely  beg  further  to  observe,  that  for 
the  last  four  years  1 have  received  no  annoyance  of  any  kind.  I have  all  along  endeavoured  to  act 
justly  and  humanely  among  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  Tliey  now  seem  aware  of  it,  and  although 
1 have  the  best  and  strongest  reason  for  suspecting  the  persons  who  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  me,  yet  I have  no  desire  to  renew  or  rake  up  the  heart-rending  scenes  through  which 
1 have  passed. 

“ Is  that  farm  occupied  now  ? — Yes,  by  myself.  I was  obliged  to  keep  it  in  my  own  hands. 

“ Has  any  one  taken  it  since  Johnson  ? — No. 

“ Did  William  Middleton  ever  offer  to  become  security  to  you  for  the  rent  of  John  Garvey  ? — John 
Garvey  never  was  admitted  by  me  as  a tenant ; the  farm  belonged  to  the  father,  and  after  his  death 
to  the  widow.  After  Garvey  had  been  ejected,  John  Garvey  and  a man  of  the  name  of  William 
Middleton  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  reinstate  the  widow  in  the  farm.  I declined  to  do  so,  ex- 
cept on  the  terms  of  giving  security  for  two  years’  arrears  then  due,  together  with  half  the  law  costs. 

Middleton  did  not  offer  to  secure  Garvey  twenty  years’  rent,  nor,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, _ even 
one  year’s  rent : he  said  he  was  a poor  man,  and  had  enough  to  do  for  himself.  At  the  same  time  I 
told  him  I did  not  consider  him  solvent,  and  that  I would  not  take  him ; but  that  I would  talce  the 
Garveys  themselves,  and  that  when  they  would  give  me  the  security,  I would  reinstate  their  mother 
in  their  holding. 

“ Do  you  reside  there  much  now  ? — No,  I do  not ; hut  I have  a son,  a young  man,  a surgeon,  who 
is  in  a bad  state  of  health,  and  he  is  obliged  to  reside  there  : some  of  my  family  are  there.  ^ I have 
made  a very  snug  place  of  it,  and,  I am  happy  to  say,  I Itave  now  peace  and  quiet ; and  the  eighty  or 
100  acres  t hold  in  my  hand  produce  as  much  as  any  500  acres  in  the  country.  I have  constantl^y 
a number  of  people  employed,  and  they  are  very  contented  and  happy,  and  we  are  all  in  good  friend- 
ship now ; hut  I have  waded  through  scenes  that  few  men  would  do  for  any  consideration. 


Evidence  of  Matthew  O’Reilly,  esq.,  No.  1087,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
J.  D.  Balte,  Esq.,  No.  42. 

“ 1.  You  are  a solicitor,  I believe?— Yes.  I am,  residing  in  Upper. Dorset-sfreet,  Dublin. 

“ 2.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jolm  Donellan  Balfe,  given  before 
the  commissioners,  with  respect  to  ihe  properly  of  Lord  Gorraanstowii  ? — Yes,  I have ; and  in  reply 
to  his  answer  to  query  No.  36,  I have  to  state  that  I never  kneiv  of  Lord  Gormanstown  being  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  his  under-tenantry,  and  I have  been  solicitor  upon  his  estate  for  the  last  seven  years. 
In  taking  the  proceedings  alluded  to,  his  object  was  to  get  his  rents,  and  to  gel  nd  of  those  who  did 
not  pay  them.  I never  knew  of  his  distraining  or  selling  the  property  of  any  of  his  tenantry.  He 
always  resorted  to  ejectment  where  several  years’  rent  remained  unpaid  ; but  when  any  of  them,  even 
when  owing  six  or  seven  years’  rent,  came  forward  with  half  a year's  rent,  his  agent  accepted  it  by  his 
authority ; and  I never  knew  him  to  have  insisted  upon  the  arrears  so  due  beyond  leaving  a hanging 
gale  still  due.  Mr.  Balfe  states  that  the  arrears  were  held  over  against  the  tenants  to  enable  Lord 
Gormanstown  to  fall  back  upon  them,  in  case  the  current  half-year  should  not  be  punctiiatly  paid,  anct 
thus  bring  eiectraents  twice  a year;  and  that  a great  number  of  thorn  were  harassed  by  ejeciments 
being  brought  twice  a year  against  them.  In  reply  to  the  first  allegation.^  1 have  to  stale  that  the 
same  remedy  would  apply  if  there  was  but  one  half-year’s  rent  due  as  well  as  six,  and  therefore  it  cou  d 
not  be  for  that  cause  that  the  arrears  were  allowed  to  accumulate ; and  wiih  re-'pect  to  the  second 
allegation,  I state  that  I have  searched  over  my  books  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  i cio  no  n ^ n 
there  have  been  more  than  three  cases  where  ejectments  have  been  brought  twice  ni  one  y-ear  against 
the  same  persons  out  of  all  his  tenantry,  one  of  whom  was  Bartholomew  Fitzpatrick,  named  in  answer 
to  the  sixty-eighth  question  in  Mr.  Balfe’s  examination.  This  Fitzpatrick  was  served  with  ejectment 
in  the  Easter  vacation  of  1842,  owing  a sum  of  £444  7s.  id.  out  of  a farm  of  fift^y  acres,  two  rodds, 
and  five  perches,  which  ejectment  was  settled  in  some  manner  which  prevented  the  eviction  ; but  in 
the  following  year,  in  Easter  vacation,  there  still  remained  upwards  of  three  years  rent  due,  and  a 

Sopp.,  Part  I.  ” 


1087. 

Mat.  O'Reilly,  esq. 

See  Mr.  Balfe  s 
Evidence,  No.  42. 
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1037. 

Mat.  O'Reilly,  esq. 


1092. 

Wm.  Armstrong,  esq. 

See  J?ew.  W.W  Lane's 
Evidence,  No.  218. 


1104. 

John  E.  Vernon,  esq. 

See  Mr.  O’Eeilly’s 
Evidence,  No.  62. 
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second  ejectment  was  brought,  upon  which  an  eviction  took  place,  and  that  is  the  great  gravamen  of 
the  complaint  a^rainst  Lord  Gormanstown’s  conduct  in  putting  this  man  out ; and  even  in  this  case  the 
second  ejectment  can  scarcely  he  said  to  be  within  the  year.  The  other  two  cases  being'in  the  sessions 
court,  the  ejectments  were  brought  under  nearly  similar  circumstances.  He  states  that  the  ejectment 
was  brought  in  the  superior  court  where  the  vent  was  £20.  I beg  to  state  that  there  were  no  ejecU 
menls  brought  in  the  superior  court,  except  where  the  rent  exceeded  £50.  Ejectments  are  brought 
only  when  the  tenants  owe  several  years’  rent,  it  not  being  the  custom  on  that  estate  to  proceed  by 
distress  to  harass  them.” 


Eyidence  of  William  Armstrong,  esq.,  No.  1092,  in  reply  to  Evidence  ,of  • 
Rev.  William  M'Lane,  No.  218. 

“ 1.  Have  you  seen  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  William  M‘Lane,  with  reference  to  an  outrage  which 
took  place  upon  the  land  of  Roxborough  r — I have. 

“2.  As  far  as  you  believe,  did  the  ejectment  by  which  that  outrage  was  followed  take  place  before 
or  after  Mr.  M'Lane  became  incumbent  of  the  parish? — Some  years  after  he  became  incumbent— at 
least  three  years.  o w"  • 

“3.  Was  that  the  outrage  to  which  your  previous  evidence  had  reference? — Yes,  it  was  the  same 
that  I explained  on  the  7th  of  November  last. 

“ 4.  Do  you  recollect  what  was  the  nature  of  the  ground,  generally,  upon  which  that  ejectment  took  . 
place  ; was  it  productive? — ^^That  part  was  productive  ground.  There  is  about,  perhaps,  one-half  of 
Roxborough  interspersed  with  rocks ; in  the  ether  part  there  are  no  rocks  at  all ; in  another  town-  - 
land,  Dmmaltuermuck,  (here  is  no  rock  at  all.  _ ' , 

“5.  Is  much  of  the  land  capable  of  producing  wheat  ?— I have  had  about  fourteen  barrels  of  wheal 
an  acre,  and  sold  it  at  nearly  the  best  prices,  in  Dundalk.  It  produces  three  tons  of  hay  an  Irish  ' 

“ 6.  Is  much  of  the  land  in  Roxborough  generally  capable  of  producing  Wheat  ?— A considerable 
part  of  it  and  the  townland  of  Drumaltnermuck  is  free  of  rocks,  and  produces  good  crops  of  all  kinds. 
There  is  half  a mile  distance  between  (he  situation  of  the  two  townlamls,  and  l^lr.  M'Latie  could  not 
come  to  me  without  riding  through  DruniaUnermuck,  and  he  knows  it  quite  well. 

“7.  What  is  the  rent  at  which  that  is  set?— Mr.  MXane  spoke  of  it  all  as  rocky  ground,  and  to 
those  parts  I refer.  There  is  one  farm  set  at  13s.  Id.  the  British  acre,  out  of  which  I pay  the  tithe  ’ 
rent-charge.  I paid  the  rent-charge  before  it  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

“8.  At  what  rote  by  the  English  acre  is  the  highest  of  that  rocky  ground  set?— Fifteen  shillings,^  .. 
out  of  which  I pav  the  rent-charge  : the  lowest  is  1 l.s.  8t^.,  out  of  which  I also  pay  the  re'iit-charge. 

“9.  Are.there’many  tenants  upon  that  property,  and  how  much  land  do  thqyhold? — There  are 

seven  tenants  now,  and  they  hold  about  eighty-six  English  acres.  _ 

“ 10.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  townland  upon  which  those  tenants  are  ? — They  live  in  twb  town- 
lands;  the  whole  is  between  210  and  220  acres.  ' ■ 

“11.  Do  those  tenants  live  on  Dnimallnerrauck,  or  on  Roxborough  ? — •They  live  on  both.  . 

• “ 12.  At  the  time  that  the  outrage  took  place  on  the  farm  held  formerly  by  Garvey,  what  was  the 
state  of  that  district  with  respect  .to  the  general  peace  of  it  ? — For  years  before  and  after,  I never  • • 
knew  it  to  be  quiet— beatings,  and  waylayings,  and  tithe  wars,  and  holding  meetings  for  redress  oj 
grievances ; but  so  far  as  I was  personally  concerned,  it  was  perfectly  quiet  with  me  exce^  the  one  ' , 
outrage,  and  the  night  that  ihev  did  that,'thpv*never  rnme  near,  and  thev  did  not,  disturb  a single  thing  ^ 
belonging  lo  mo.  i was  in  Dublin,  and  all  my  lainiiy.  liui  ilu-y  never  iHole^iud  .me  by  day  or  by.  • 
night  except  that.  As  I explained  before,  the  man  had  been  cliarged  with  the  murder  of  a man  of  the 
name  of  Hanlon,  at  a faction  fight  about  twonly  years  before,. and  this  very  man.  it  was  supposed,  had  / 
shot  Hanlon,  or  if  he  did  not  shoot  him,  he  was  one  of  the  two  who  shot  into  the  house,  ami  one  of 
the  two  shots  killed  the  man.” 


Evidence  of  John  Edward  Vernon,  esq.,  No.  1104,  in  reply  to.  Evidence  of 
William  O'Reilly,  esq.,  No.  62. 

“ 1 . What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — I am  agent  to  Coloqel  Saunderson.  • » 

“ 2.  Have  youseen  the  statement  of  the  late  Mr. William  O’Reilly,  relative  to  Colonel  Saunderson/ 
and  have  you  any  relnark  to  make  upon  it  ? — An  extract  from  his  evidence  has  been  fbrwpded'tbjifte, 

and  I wish  totally  to  deny  the  statement  contained  in  it.  . 

“3.  Were  you  agent  to  Colonel  Saunderson  at  that  time? — I was  not  his  agent. at  tjje'tim'e.to 
which  the  statement  alludes ; but  from  looking  ’at  the  number  of  tenants  who  were  actually  on  his 
estate,  and  from  comparing  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  with  the  Protestants,  I see  that  it  is 
impossible  that  it  could  have  been  the  case  that  any  such  system  as  tliat-mentioned  by  Mr.  O’Reilly,, 
namely,  the  system  of  planting  the  country  over  with  sound  Protestant  tenants  ampng  the"CatliQlic 
tenants,  could  have  been  pursued.  I find  the  total  number  of  tenants  holding  immediately  unda- 
Colonel  Saunderson  to  be  487,  exclusive  of  such  tenants  as  had  long  lelises,  many  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  statement.  Out  of  those  487  I find  there  are  448  Roman  Catholics  at  present  on  his  estate,  and 
thirty-nine  Protestants.  I have  also  a list  of  all  the  townlands  on  his  estate  which  have  been  let  by 
him',  and  there  appear  from  that  list  to  have  been  200  farms  let  by  him  since  he  became  owner  of 
the,-^state— farms  that  had  been  let  to  middlemen,  and  that  fell  out  of  - lease— and  I find  that  out  of 
those  200  farms  184  were  let  by  Colonel  Saunderson  to  Roman  Catholics,  and^the  other  sixteen  to 
' Protestants.  _ . ^ ' 

.“4.  Do  you  know  how  far.  those  Protestants  were  parties  introduced  by  him'  into  those  fsiimis,  or 
found  on  them  when  the  lease  dropped  ? — In  no  case  but  two  do  I know  of  a Protestant  having  been 
introduced.  In  all  the  other  cases  the  teqants  remained,  such  as  he  found  them,  on  the  townland,  as 
'it  fell  out  of  lease.  I only  find  on  Colonel  8aunderson’s  estate,  since  he  possessed  if,  nine  farms 
taken  possession  of  under  ejectment ; out  of  which  I have  talcen  possession  of  four  myself,  which  have 
been  all  re-let  to  Roman  Catholics— all  that  have  been  re-let.” 
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lyviMpnce  of  Robert  Wray,  esq.,  No.  1107,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  P.  Lafferty,  ' Awendix  B. 

Ho.  228.  — 

' “ 1 With  respect  to  the  evidence  of  Patrick  Lafferty,  taken  at  Caledon,  have  you  any  statement  Robert  Wray,  esq. 
•which  you  wish  to  make? — There  are  two  complaints  which  he  made,  the  subject  of  one  of  which  See  Mr.  P.  Lafferty’s 
occurred  long  before  my  time,  therefore  that  I have  only  from  hearsay — I cannot  swear  to  that ; but  Evidence,  No.  228. 
of  course  I can  swear  to  that  which  took  place  in  ray  own  time.  The  subject  of  the  first  complaint 
occurred  nine  years  ago,  and  that  was  long  before  I ever  knew  Dungannon,  or  any  thing  about  it ; 
therefore  as  to  that  1 can  merely  speak  from  information  which  I could  collect  in  the  country  with 
respect  to  it.  The  case  of  Wilson,  which  has  been  referred  to,  tlie  putting  out  of  a person  of  the  name 
of  Wilson  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  occurred  a number  of  years  ago,  at  least  eight, 
being  long  before  my  appointment  to  the  management  of  the  property,  and  even  before  the  estate 
• into^the  hands  of  the  present  Earl  of  Ranfurly  •,  but  so  far  as  I have  learned  of  the  matter,  it 

was  thus : A person  named  Wilson,  brother  to  the  man  John  Wilson  (who  ivas  the  man  as  to  whom 

the  complaint  was  made),  who  was  ejected,  was  the  owner  of  the  farm  in  question ; John  Wilson  was 
therefore  the  under-tenant  to  his  brother.  John  Wilson  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  the  rent  of  Ae 
farm  into  the  office,  and  handing  over  the  receipt  of  the  agent  as  cash— suppose  to  his  brother.  On 
one  occasion,  a receipt  was  as  usual  handed  over,  which  was  taken  in  the  way  of  the  others,  and 
nothing  more  was  said  about  it  until  the  rent  of  the  farm  was  demanded  of  the  brother  (the  owner). 

This  caused  a search  to  be  made,  when  it  was  found  that  the  son  of  John  Wilson,  the  occupier  of  the 
. fai<m  had  actually  forged  the  agent's  name,  which  was  the  fact.  He  had  forged  it  for  the  purpose  of 
' defrauding  the  brother— not  defrauding  the  office ; it  was  in  fact  nothing  connected  with  Lord 
Ranfurly’s  office,  it  was  merely  a matter  between  the  parties.  Mr.  Strong,  even  p long  ago  as  that, 
who  was  then  agent,  thought  it  right  to  punish  the  individual  for  the  act  he  had  done  towards  the 
brother ; that  is  as  far  as  1 could  learn.  This  being  satisfactorily  proved  to  the  then  agent,  1 
believe  J.  C.  Strong,  esq.,  who  was  the  successor  of  Mr.  Murray,  in  whose  time  this  fraud  was  com- 
mitted he  had  John  Wilson  and  his  family  put  off  the  estate  in  consequence.  I cannot  say  any  thing 
more  on  this  subject  than  this,  and  it  is  only  what  I have  heard — what  I .could  pick  up  in  the  country. 

' I am  of  opinion  that  Wilson  got  no  remuneration,  further  than  what  rent  was  due  at  the  time,  winch 
I should  say  was  quite  sufficient,  under  so  notorious  a circumstance.  That  is  all  I could  rnake  out  with 
regal’d  to  that  case.  Then  Culliert’s  case  I can  prove  on  oath,  for  that  occurred  to  inyselt.  tultoert  s 
cash  came  uiidermy  own  iinmediate  act,  and  I can  therefore  speak  more  fully  on  it.  When  1 undertook 
the  agenev  of  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly  in  July,  1842, 1 found  the  farm  mentioned  occupied  by  four  persons, 
namely,  John  Lucas,  who  held  about  twenty  acres  ; William  Culfaert,  three  a.cres_;  (paries  Beattie, 
three  acres ; William  Culbert,  a house  and  garden  (that  was  a cottier) ; making  in  the  whole  about 
twentv-siv  acres.-  I found  three  years’  rent  due  on  the  farm,  which  was  then  let  ab  a very  low  rate. 

■ I inanired-how  the  farm  came  to  be  in  such  arrear,  when  I was  informed  it  was  held  m joint  lease, 

. and  that  the  one  was  not  ready  to  pay  along  with  the  other,  therefore  the  holding  had  got  into  arrear. 

I at  once  proceeded  by  ejectment  (civil  bill)  for  recovery  of  the  rent,  wbi^ch  was  nevertheless  still 
delayed,  until  at.  last  the  farm  came  into  the' hands  of  the  Earl  of  Ranfoi-ly,  by  due  course  of  law. 

Willimi  Culbert,  I understood,  would  have  redeemed  his  portion,  but  not  until  alter  the  expiration  o 
a six  months’  lease  of  the  premises ; none  of  the  .others  made  'an  attempt  to  do  so : the  ease  was  eu 
hrofien,  -and  it  became  my  duty  to  re-let  the  farm,  .which  I did,  to  Lucas,  the  prmcipd  tenant  (Lucas 
Iinvirro-  lioldt.wpntv  actcs  out  of  .twentv-six),  at  arent  bordenng  on  double  what  he  was  formerly  pa^n^ 


Lucas°is  now  paying  17j.  6rf.  an  acre  for  the  land  he  had  under  lease  at  10s.,  the  life  of  which  it 

• • • The  increase  of  rent  to  him  who  occupied  four-fifths  of  the  farm  should  be  a greater  tow- 


having  held  twenty  acresout  of  .twenty-six),  at  arent  bordering^ o: 

Lucas  is 

» in  bein».  me  increase  oi  rent  to  imu  wuo  gccupicu  v..w  - ^ , 

back  tlmn  the  obtaining  of  the  remainder  of  the  farm,  six  acres.  The  persons  ^e^ted  were  allowed 

• no  remuneration  save  the  arrears  di«i  hv  them,  except  \\  idow  Culbert,  to  whom  1 gai  e diiections  that 

• Join  Lucas  sllould  gi.?  £2  far  her  hjuse.  Now  the  Widow  Culbert  held  ^ 

In  consequence  of  mv  tvishing  to  make  a.t  improvement  on  the  place,  having  “ »PP“‘»y‘>  f ° 

, I gave  hi-  the  remuneration  that  I conoeived  she  was  entitled  to-nott.  put  hor 
si  that,  in  his  complaint,  Lafferty  does  not  state  that  I did  not  give  any  thing ; he 
himself  to  do  that.  ’I  should  Jiere  add  that  Lord  Eanfnrly’s  special  direction  is 

off  the  estate  by  any  means,  or  for  any  principle  of  enlarging  ftn-ms,  without  giv  g p . ■ ’ 

or  placing  thei  ini  better  sitnatlon,-ho  having  built  several  cottages  for  the  purpose  «« 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  to  all  of  whom  he  gives  almost  constant 
the  lahonring  population  on  Hs  entire  estate.  Those  were  h.s  -dtrection.  to  me  ’‘■'P 
- the  country, ?tl!at  ill  any  case  where  I was  removing  tfflanis,  to  be  sure  to  do  so  by  giving  them  suth 
. ’cient  remuneration,  or  placing  them  in  a better  situation.” 


'EtHonce  of  Mr.  E'ichaedsos  Beli,  No.  1 109,  in  reply  to  EvWence  of  Mr.  P.  LarPBBTY, 

' ■*  ‘ No.  228,  and  Robert  Brown,  ^0. 229. 

’ “1.  Having  read  an  oxtract-from  the  evidence  of 

""—r  “'SmTs-or.! 

mopert;  to  my  creditors, hav'o  since  that  time  had  no  fixe,  residence,  and  "™ a' tome" 
?Jo^2,Lhilipsh«rgh-ave,iue,- near  Diibliii.  I was  a landlord,  a gr.rier  * e,  , 

holding  io  my  own  liamls  toge  farms,  and  gifing  employment  *»  f c^idfrtliS  ^ 

several  landowners  ; I was  high  constable  of  the  barony  of  Lou  er  Dunga  ’ should  exist  - ' 

those  callings  have  given  me  a knowledge  of  the  state  ot  the  people,  an  under  ten  ontwelve 

between  landlord  a,rd  tenant.  I purchased  farms  at  various  times,  and  I 

different  landlord^  ' Part  of  those  lands  I fanned,  and  pai-t  l set  to  cottiers  and^I^  b^  . 

required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  portion  in  my  own  possession.  lej  1 , person 

wil-  Their  tenancy  was  not  snc^.i  as  would  entitle  them  to  the 

entitled  to  the  tenant-right,  ^avni-  purchased  some  of  those  fmms  ^ fllsf  expended  a 

irom  £10  to  £16  per  acre,  and  haying  obtained  some  (if  them  , ' ^ j offered  those  farms 

large  sura  in  improving  and  reclaiming  those  farms.  Haying  beco^  cf  the  entire  around 

for  sale ; but  found  I could  not  sell  them  to  advantage,  without  having  e po  , ^ mauy'of  them 

in  my  own  hands..  I therefore  proposed  and  agreed  with  them  to  give  them  aniple.  anci^ma  y n 

Supp;,  Part  II. 
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Appendix  B.  ample  compensation,  and  it  appears  to  me  they  were  all  satisfied.  Upwards  of  forty  persons 

were  thus  dealt  with.  Nor  did  I then  put  them  out  of  their  houses,  but  not  having  sold  the  farms,  I 
Mr.  Ricbai'dson  Bell,  continued  them  in  my  employment.  I never  brought  any  ejectment  except  two,  and  having  lost  alaro-e 
sum  by  the  tenants  against  whom  they  were  brought,  they  gave  me  up  possession  peaceably,  without 
the  deci'ees  being  executed.  Mr.  Mee  could  never  have  promised  (as  stated  by  Lafierty)  to  give  leases 
to  the  persons  occupying  under  me  on  his  estate.  I was  his  agent,  and  purchased  the  farms  I held 
under  him.  He  agreed  with  me  to  renew  my  leases,  and  my  creditors  get  the  benefit  of  that  agree- 
ment. I have  not  been  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  more  than  two  years,  so  have  not  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  where  or  how  the  pei'sons  formerly  so  holding  under  me  are  situated ; but  if  true  (as  stated 
by  Lafferty)  that  ‘ some  of  tbein  are  begging,  some  cottiers,  some  gone  to  Belfast,  and  others  are 

scattered  up  and  down,’  this  must  be  only  in  a very  few  instances,  and  is  easily  accounted  for that 

from  the  time  of  my  failure  they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  that  employment  which  I gave  them 
and  which  once  afforded  the  means  of  support  to  many  families : aud  I am  sure  that  many  of  those 
labourers  and  other  persons  would  testify  to  the  facts  I have  stated.  I liave  had  a search  made,  and 
here  it  is,  from  the  clerk  of  the  peace. — [Prorfacing  a paper.^  I never  took  out  more  than  two 
ejectment  decrees  to  my  knowledge  in  my  life.  One  man  owed  three  years’  rent,  and  I did  not  even 
turn  him  out  of  his  house  or  place  at  all.  I coutinued  him  there  though  he  was  not  able  to  pay  me. 

“ 2.  Were  you  the  middleman  of  the  property  about  six  yeai's  ago  ? — Yes. 

“ 3.  Were  there  twenty-six  families  ejected  at  that  time  ? — No. 

“ 4.  Were  there  any  families  ejected  at  that  time  ? — Not  any,  except  those  two  that  are  certified 
in  the  paper  which  I have  produced.  I have  mentioned  them  in  my  statement.” 


m*-  Evidence  of  Charles  Briesland,  No.  1 1 14,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Connell  Quinn, 

C.  Bm.kna. 

See  Connell  Quinn's  “ 1.  Were  you  at  any  time  in  Captain  Kennedy’s  office  with  a man  of  the  name  of  James  Qutnn  ? 

jBvideiicc,  iVb.  198.  I was. 

“ 2.  Was  Connell  Quinn  there  ? — He  was  on  one  of  the  days. 

“3.  Was  there  any  transaction  about  the  ijayment  of  £5  for  a bolding,  there? — Tliere  m-us. 

“ 4.  What  was  it  ? — The  day  that  he  agreed  about  the  holding  of  the  land  he  had  not  tiie  whole 
money  with  him ; he  had  but  £3  with  him,  and  he  wanted  me  to  take  the  £3  first,  and  to  spare  him 
till  Thursday  the  other  £2.  So  I would  not  take  it ; I would  have  the  whole  money.  That  was 
upon  Monday.  On  Tuesday  morning  he  came,  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  paid  me  the 
£5  ; and  as  I was  going  to  my  work  he  asked  me  into  the  office  to  Captain  Kennedy,  to  get  possession 
of  the  farm.  I told  him  he  was  not  up.  He  went  over  to  the  yard,  and  stopped  till  I had  cleaned 
the  stables ; and  lie  asked  me  down  again,  and  I went  down  to  the  office,  and  lie  asked  possession  of 
the  farm  of  Captain  Kennedy.  Captain  Kennedy  looked  at  me,  and  asked  me  if  he  had  given  me  the 
£5  he  promised  the  day  before.  ' He  bad  so,’  said  I.  I put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  said,  ‘ Here 
is  a shilling  for  luck’s  money.’  I gave  it  him  back  of  my  own  money,  to  drink  a glass. 

“ 5.  What  became  of  the  money  ; who  had  the  £5  ? — I had  it. 

“ 6.  Did  Captain  Kennedy  take  it  and  put  it  into  a desk  ? — He  did  not.  He  never  saw  a farthing 
of  it ; and  he  did  not  see  the  stuff  I bought  with  the  money,  a good  distance  after,  on  the  ground.” 


Arthur  G^Leivis  esa  Evidence  of  Arthur  Gamble  Lewis,  esq.,  No.  1118,  in  reply  to  Evidence 

’ of  Rev.  J.  Lynch,  No.  110. 

SmRcv.  j.  Lynch's  “ i.  You  are  agent  to  Lord  Rossmore? — Yes. 

V ence,  o.  0.  « 2.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  John  Lynch  ? Yes, 

so  far  as  relates  to  Lord  Rossmore. 

“ 3.  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  us  what  were  the  real  circumstances  with  reference  to  the  eject- 
ment to  which  he  refers  ? — Such  never  took  place  at  all.  There  never  has  been  a man  on  the  estate 
of  the  late  Lord  Rossmore — for  of  course  it  refers  to  him — ejected  at  all  under  such  circumstances ; 
and  so  far  as  the  account  appears  there,  it  is  a pure  and  utter  fabrication. 

“ 4.  No  such  thing  occurred  as  an  ejectment,  turning  upon  the  question  whether  a lease  had  been 
granted  in  strict  execution  of  a power,  or  against  a power? — None.  On  the  contrary,  I may  bo 
allowed  to  add,  there  were  a vast  number  of  what  are  insufficient  leases,  which  are  held  at  present,  and 
beneficial  leases  that  were  held  under  the  late  Lord  Rossmore,  and  of  course  under  the  present  Lord 
Rossmore ; and  it  would  have  been  competent  to  him  merely  to  say,  ‘ These  are  insufficient  and 
imperfect,  and  I shall  eject,’  but  there  never  has  been  one  of  them  disturbed.  So  far  from  disturbing 
people  under  those  circumstances,  it  has  been  the  habit  to  continue  them  in  their  holdings  when  the 
ease  expired,  so  that  a man  would  get  in  a manner  the  same  value  for  his  holding,  upon  the  e.xpira- 
tion  of  his  lease,  as  if  he  had  a good  lease  ; that  is,  we  will  say,  here  is  a man  with  a ten  acre  farm 
selling  it — he  would  get  the  tenant-right ; it  is  completely  recognised.” 


1X30. 

M.  Longfield,  tt.D. 

See  Mr.  Blacker  s 
Btiidence,  No.  52 ; 
and  Mr.  Hamilton's 
Evidence,  No.  351, 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Mountieort  Longfield,  LL.D.,  No.  1120,  in  reply  to 
Evidence  of  William  Blacker,  esq..  No.  52,  and  Alex.4Nder  Hamilton,  esq.,  No.  351. 

“ Having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  of  Mr.  William  Blacker,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  reference  to  the  tenure  on  the  college  estates,  are  there  any  observations 
which  you  wish  to  malce  ? — T would  merely  observe,  that  they  have  not  attempted  to  bring  forward 
any  instance  in  which  the  college  has  abused  the  right  wliicb  it  possesses  of  determining  upon  what 
terms  it  will  grant  a renewal,  nor  any  instance  in  which  the  college  has  been  influenced  by  political 
feelings,  or  any  improper  motives  in  the  exercise  of  that  power ; that  it  is  admitted  that  the  college 
has  never  abandoned  that  power,  nor  permitted  it  to  fall  into  disuse,  so  as  to  create  a custom  against 
the  exercise  of  it ; that  by  its  means  it  has  at  important  periods  made  a considerable  addition  to  its 
income,  so  as  to  keep  it  adequate  .to  its  wants,  and  lias  also,  by  its  means,  kept  clear  of  litigation 
with  the  tenants, — for  its  liberality,  which  would  cease  to  be  liberality  when  it  became  compulsory, 
enables  it  to  avoid  litigation  with  the  tenants ; that  in  other  cases  it  has  exercised  a wholesome 
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influence  OTer  the  tenants  for  general  public  and  beneficial  purposes ; that  there  appears  no  instance 
of  any  case  in  which  the  college,  as  a landlord,  has  refused  contribution  for  any  fair  purpose  for  which 
a contribution  was  demanded  from  it  as  a landlord,  or  in  which  it  has  refused  to  comply  with  any 
reasonable  and  fair  request  made  by  a tenant.  All  applications  made  by  the  tenants  of  the  college  to 
the  board  are  referred  to  me  if  they  are  deemed  of  sufficient  importance,  and  involve  any  question  of 
law.  The  college  has  granted  perpetuities  in  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  asked  to  grant  them, 
and  on  exceedingly  fair  terms ; for  although  the  law  requires  the  college,  in  granting  such  perpetuities, 
to  demand  a rent  equal  to  the  full  value,  yet  they  have  always,  or  in  the  few  eases  in  which  the  law 
has  come  into  operation,  subtracted  that  full  value  from  the  rent  received  for  the  residue  of  the 

Do  you  consider  that  power  of  granting  perpetuities  might  be  beneficWly  extended?— I do 
not  see  any  case  in  which  it  could  be.  . . -i-  v 

“ To  what  extent  can  it  go  at  present? — For  small  quantities,  I believe,  never  exceeding  three 
acres  for  mills,  gaols,  workhouses,  and  various  kinds  of  manufactures  and  public  works.  I can 
scarcely  enumerate  them  all ; they  are  scattered  through  various  acts  not  relating  to  the  eoUege 
powers,  but  to  particular  pubiic  works.  There  have  been  a few  instances,  as_  stated,  of  improvident 
bargains  made  between  the  college  tenants  and  their  immediate  tenants — for  instance,  by  leases  with 
ioties  quoties  clauses  of  renewal ; but  there  are  just  as  many  instances  to  be  found,  I dare  say,  of 
improvident  or  oppressive  bargains  made  by  persons  not  connected  with  the  college  at  all.  There  is 
scarcely  any  form  of  lease  offering  more  opportunities  of  improvement  than  a lease  for  about  twenty- 
one  years,  with  a liberal  landlord,  who  will  contribute  to  any  improvement  which  will  not  yield  a 
sufficient  remuneration  within  that  period.  As,  for  instance,  if  an  improvement  offers  a remunera- 
tion of  eight  per  cent,  to  a tenant,  it  is  evident,  if  the  landlord  will  pay  one-third  of  the  expend, 
that  it  will  give  him  a remuneration  of  twelve  per  cent.,  and  will  make  it  very  well  worth  his  while 
to  effect  the°improvement.  The  course  I have  in  my  evidence  already  suggested  is,  that  the  college 
should  more  frequently  add  to  the  rent,  and  take  a greater  interest  in  the  improvements.  But  m 
former  times  it  was  considered  to  be  almost  the  only  merit  of  a landlord  to  set  his  land  cheap,  and 
the  college  then  did  set  its  land  cheap,  and  did  nothing  else.  In  fact,  when  it  began  to,  look  after  the 
land,  it  farmed  the  tenants  rather  than  the  contrary ; and  one  of  the  witnesses  states  that  as  a reason 
rather  tending  to  discourage  improvements.  Tenants  who  have  their  land  cheap  do  not  like  to  be 
looked  at  at  &1.  But  there  is  little  doubt,  if  the  commissioners  or  public  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  college,  as  a landlord,  ought  to  contribute  more  to  improvements,  and  of  course  remunerate 
itself  for  them  by  looking  to  its  reversionary  interest,  it  would  gladly  do  so,  for  such  a course  would 
be  much  more  profitable  to  the  college  than  the  course  at  present  pursued.  There  is  one  suggestion 
which  I ventured  to  make  to  the  board,  and  they  did  not  disapprove  of  it,  which  is,  that  m certain 
cases,  where  an  improvement  is  to  be  made  of  a certain  nature,  which  does  not  add  much  to  me  value 
of  the  land,  but  at  the  same  time  would  make  the  tenant  more  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  as  m build- 
ing an  expensive  mansion  house,  the  college  should  have  the  power  of  agreeing  with  the  te^nt  on  a 
certain  sum  for  that  mansion  house,  and  making  an  agreement  that  if  the  mterest  of  the  tenant 
expired  from  the  want  of  renewal  within  a certain  definite  period,  say  sixty-one  years,  in  such  case 
a Moportion  of  that  expense  should  be  paid  by  the  college,  proportionate  to  the  residue  of  the  term 
then  ^expired.  If  the  tenant  had  to  build  an  expensive  house,  and  had  a probability  of  being  put 
out  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  the  college  should  be  permitted  to  say,  ‘Expend  ib,00U  on 
it,  and  if  you  are  put  out  by  want  of  renewal,  make  tiie  renewal  a subject  of  bargain ; it  you  ho 
not  make  the  bargain,  the  proportion  of  the  sum  expended  in  building  that  house  to  be  paid  by  the 
college  shall  be  left  to  arbitration.’  , „ , .1.  * ^ 

“ How  is  that  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant  made  ? — It  never  is  made  now ; the  tenant 
trusts  implicitly  to  the  faith  of  the  landlord,  and  is  perfectly  safe  in  doing  so,— as  the  witnesses  ^mit 
there  never  wm  an  instance  in  which  such  an  improvement  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  college. 
The  college  at  present  has  not  the  power  of  entering  into  such  an  arrangement,  it  can  only  grant  a 
twenty-one  years’  lease ; and  I have  si^gested  that  the  college  should  agree  to  an  alteration  of  ffie  law 
to  enable  it  to  do  so,  of  course  leaving  it  to  its  discretion  whether  the  improvement  m any  particul^ 
case  is  such  a one  as  to  require  it.  In  fact  any  discretion  left  to  the  college,  the  tenant  knows  will 
be  most  Uberally  exercised.  The  danger  is,  if  you  give  it-too  much  power,  that  it  will  deprive  itself 
of  all  its  property  by  liberality.” 
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IIZO. 

Longfield, 
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